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DICTIONARIUM  BRITANNICUM : 

Or  a  more  Compl£at 

Universal  Etymological 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

Than  any  EXTANT. 


CONTAINING 

Not  only  the  Words,  and  their  Explication;  but  their  Etymologies  from  the  Antient 

Britijh ,  'Teutonick ,  Low  and  High  Dutch,  Saxon ,  Danijh ,  Norman  and  Modern  French , 
Italian ,  Spanijh ,  Latin ,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  See.  each  in  its  proper  Character. 

ALSO 

Explaining  hard  and  technical  Words,  or  Terms  of  Art,  in  all  the  ARTS,  SCIENCES , 
and  MTSTERIES  following.  Together  with  ACCENTS  directing  to  their  pro¬ 
per  Pronuntiation,  Ihewing  both  the  Orthography  and  Orthoepia  of  the  Englijh  Tongue , 

VIZ.  IN 

Agriculture,  Algebra,  Anatomy,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Arithmetick,  Astrology,  A- 
STRONOMY,  BoTANICKS,  CaTOPTRICKS,  ChY- 
M1STRY,  ChYROMANGY,  ChIRURGERY,  CON¬ 
FECTIONARY,  Cookery,  Cosmography,  Di¬ 
alling,  Dioptricks,  Ethicks,  Fishing, 

Fortification,  Gardening,  Gauging, 

Geography,  Geometry,  Grammar,  Gun¬ 
nery,  Handicrafts,  Hawking,  Heral¬ 
dry,  Horsemanship,  Husbandry,  Hy- 

Illuftrated  with  near  Five  Hundred  CUTS,  for  Giving  a  clearer  Idea  of 

thofe  Figures,  not  fo  well  apprehended  by  verbal  Defcripcion. 

LIKEWISE 

A  Collection  and  Explanation  of  Words  and  Phrases  us’d  in  our  antient  Char¬ 

ters,  Statutes,  Writs,  Old  Records  and  Procefies  at  Law. 

ALSO 


draulicks,  Hydrography,  Hydrosta- 
ticks.  Law,  Logick,  Maritime  and  Mi¬ 
litary  Affairs,  Mathematicks,  Me- 
chanicks,  Merchandize,  Metaphysicks, 
Meteorology,  Navigation,  Opticks, 
Otacousticks,  Painting,  Perspective, 
Pharmacy,  Philosophy,  Physick,  Phy¬ 
siognomy,  Pyrotechny,  Rhetorick, 
Sculpture,  Staticks,  Statuary,  Sur¬ 
veying,  Theology,  and  Trigonometry. 


The  Theogony,  Theology,  and  Mythology  of  the  Egyptians ,  Greeks,  Romans ,  &c.  being  an 
Account  of  their  Deities,  Solemnities,  either  Religious  or  Civil,  their  Divinations,  Auguries,  Oracles,  Hieroglyphicks, 
and  many  other  curious  Matters,  necelfary  to  be  underftood,  efpCcially  by  the  Readers  of  Englijb  POETRY. 

To  which  is  added, 

A  Collection  of  Proper  Names  of  Perfons  and  Places  in  Great-Britain,  with  their 

Etymologies  and  Explications. 

The  Whole  digefted  into  an  Alphabetical  Order,  not  only  for  the  Information  of  the  Ignorant, 

but  the  Entertainment  of  the  Curious ;  and  alfo  the  Benefit  of  Artificers,  Tradefmen,  Young  Students  and  Foreigners. 

A  WORK  ufeful  for  fuch  as  would  understand  what  they  read  and  hear, 

speak  what  they  mean,  a?id  write  true  ENGLISH. 

” 

Colle6ted  by  feveral  Hands, 

The  Mathematical  Fart  by  G.  GORDON,  the  Botanical  by  P,  MILLER* 

The  Whole  Revis’d  and  Improv’d,  with  many  thoufand  Additions, 

■  By  N.  BAILED,  O/Tv&cy®-’- 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  T.  C  O  X  at  the  Lamb  under  the  Royal-Exchange. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

THOMAS, 

Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery s 

Barm  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Baron  Rofs  of  Kendal,  Parr, 
Fitxhugh,  Marmion,  St.  Quintin,  and  Herbert  of  Shur- 
land ;  Knight  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter ,  one  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Charter-houfe ;  Fellow  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  W ilts ;  and 
one  of  His  Majejlfs  Mojl  Honourable  Privy  Council. 


Most  Noble  Lord, 

E  fhould  not  have  prefum’d  to  lay  this  humble 
Performance  at  your  Feet,  had  not  your  Candour 
and  Humanity  been  as  remarkable,  as  is  your  fa¬ 
miliar  Acquaintance  with  all  Kinds  of  polite  Li- 
terature;  you  having'  alfo  been  the  great  Patron 
of  whatsoever  tends  to  the  Improvement  of  good  Letters 
and  uleful  Knowledge. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  great  Abilities,  and  unqueftion- 
able  Integrity,  have  evidently  appeared  in  that  you  have 

fuftain’d. 


The  V  ED  I  CAT  10  N. 

fuftain’d  the  moft  important  Offices  of  tire  Britijh  State 
with  univerfal  Applaufe ;  by  your  prudent  Admimftration, 
impartial  juftice,  and  fingularGencrofity  and  Affability 
Your  Lordffiip’s  fuperior  Tafte,  in  all  the  valuable 
Branches  of  Learning,  is  eminently  apparent  in  that  vaft 
and  curious  Collection  of  the  choiceft  Books,  and  rarell 
Pieces  of  Antiquity,  with  which  you  'have  not  only  itored 
Vour  Library,  but  likewife  inrich’d  your  Mind,  with  the 
Knowledge  of  the  moft  abftrufe  Parts  of  folid  Learning: 
Which  excellent  Endowments  have  defervedly  gain’d  you 
the  Efteem  of  the  Learned,  not  only  of  your  own,  but  alfo  of 
the  neighbouring  Nations.  1  o  enumerate  eveiy  1  hing  that 
is  °reat  and  good,  which  adorns  you,  would  be  to  give  a 
Hiftory  of  all  the  Sciences,  and  a  Detail  of  the  whole  Sy- 

ftem  of  Virtues. 

Being  not  unfenlible  of  your  Lord  Hup  s  Avertion  to 
flattering  Encomiums,  we  were  not  without  Apprehenfion 
of  Exciting  your  Refentment,  by  offering  to  beftow 
any  on  you,  tho’  never  fo  juft  ;  but  being  encourag’d  by 
your  wonted  Humanity  to  addrefs  you,  we  weie  undei 
an  unavoidable  Neceflity  of  taking  fome  little  Notice  of 
your  great  Accomplilhments,  which,  we  flatter  ourfelves, 
your  Lordlhip’s  innate  Goodnefs  will  therefore  foigive. 

WEprefent  not  this  Work  to  your  Lordfhip,  as  fuppo- 
ling  it  capable  of  being  of  any  Service  to  yourfelf.  Foi 
it  cannot  be  thought  you  can  be  unacquainted  with  the 
Meaning  of  Words  and  Terms  of  Arts,  who  are  foconver- 
fant  with  the  Arts  themfelves:  But  you  having  always  been  a 
great  Patron  and  Encourager  of  Learning ;  we  hope,  that 
this  our  Work,  tho’  beneath  your  Notice,  will  not  be  deny’d 
the  Honour  of  your  favourable  Acceptance.  That  we  may 
no  longer  trefpafs  on  your  Lordffiip’s  Patience,  we  beg  leave 
to  offer  our  hearty  Willies,  That  you  may  long  continue 
the  great  Ornament  of  the  Britifh  Nation,  and  that  your 
Noble  Family  may  conftantly  follow  your  great  Example  in 
the  Paths  of  Virtue,  and  Service  of  their  King  and  Country 
to  the  lateft  Pofterity  ;  and  permit  us  to  fubfcribe  ourfelves, 

Tour  Lordfhip' s  Moft  Humble  and  Devoted  Servants, 

Nathan  Bailey. 
George  Gordon, 


Dictionarium  Britannicum : 

Or,  A  COMPLEAT 

Etymological  English 

DICTIONARY; 


BEING 


An  Interpreter  of  Hard 


A 

a  Roman  Chara£ler,  A  a  Italick,  31  a  old  Eng- 
I’fi,  A  a.  Greek ,  X  Hebrew ,  are  the  firft  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  Alphabet ;  and  in  all  Languages,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  the  Character  appropriated  tc 
the  fame  Sound  is  the  firft  Letter,  except  in  th<  Abajjine. 

A  [among  the  Ancients ]  was  a  numeral  Letter,  and  fig- 
riified  500. 

A  or  a,  fignified  5000. 

.  A  [among  the  Romans J  was  ufed  as  an  Abbreviation  of 
the  Word  Abfolvo ,  i.e.  1  acquit.  The  Judges  being  wont  to 
give  their  Sentence  upon  Perfons,  by  calling  Tables  into  a 
Box  or  Urn,  on  which  Tables  were  the  Letters  A,  C  or  N  L. 
It  they  acquitted  the  Perfon  try’d,  they  call  into  the  Urn  a 
Table  with  the  Letter  A  marked  on  it ;  if  they  condemned, 
Yvith  the  Letter  C,  for  Condemno ,  i.  e.  I  condemn  •  'if  the  Mat¬ 
ter  was  hard  to  be  determined,  with  the  Letters  N  L,  for 
Non  Lquet ,  i.  e.  It  does  not  appear  plain.  Hence  Cicero  calls 
the  Letter  A  Litera  falutaris ,  i.e.  the  faving  Letter.  A  was 
alfo  ufed  by  the  Romans ,  as  the  fir.fl  of  the  Litter Kundi- 
tialesy  in  Imitation  of  which,  the  Dominical  Letters  were  in¬ 
troduced;  and  A  is  alfo  ufed  as  the  firll  of  the  Dominical 
Letters  in  our  Julian  Kalendar. 

A  *  Axiftt,  and  .Qora  ’Qui?*,  i.  e.  great  O  [ Hieregly - 
phicaUy]  being  the  firll  and  lull  Letters  of  the  Greek  Al¬ 
phabet,  are  ufed  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ,  to  Signify 
the  ftrfl  and  the  lajl. 

A  [as  an  Abbreviation ]  is  ufed  for  Anno  in  the  Year,  and 
Artium  of  Arts,  as  Anno. Domini,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord, 
Anno  Mundi ,  in  the  Year  of  the  World,  A  B,  Artium  Bac- 
ealaureus ,  Batchelor  of  Arts. 

A  or  A  A  [with  Phyficians ]  is  ufed  in  Prefcriptions  for 
Ana,  and  denotes  ah  equal  Portion  of  divers  Ingredients, 
cither  in  refpeft  of  Weight  or  Meafure  ;  alfo  A  or  AA.iE.P. 
denotes  fimply  equal  Parts  of  the  Ingredients  therein  men¬ 
tioned. 

AAA  [with  Chymifls ]  is  fometimes  uled  to  fignify  Amal¬ 
gam  a  or  Amalgamation. 

A  B 

A  B,  at  the  Beginning  of  Englifb  Saxon  Names,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  Contraflion  of  Abbot ,  i.  e.  an  Abbot  or  Abhy  •  fo 
that  as  to  the  Names  of  Places,  it  may  be  generally  con- 
eluded,  that  the  Place  belonged  to  a  Monafteryelfe  where, 
or  that  there  was  one  there. 

A  ba  cot  [Incert.  Etym.]  a  Royal  Cap  of  State  made  in  the 
lit  <»pe  of  tv,  0  Crowns,  anciently  worn  by  the  Kings  of  England. 


ALSO 


and  Technical  Words. 


Aba'ctors  [Abalhee r,  L.J  thofe  v.ho  drive  away  or 
fleal  C*t  fo  n  Herds,  or  great  Numbers  at  once,  m  Dif- 
tinct'On  1)  n  taofe  t.*  t  ftr.d  only  a  Sheep  or  two. 

Abaco  T  A|J.j.x?-  •,  *  '  of  Gr,  which  lome  ‘de¬ 

rive ’’rom  1",  Heb  r  c  vated  or  raifed,  and  thence 
t  ke  it  to  iigi  iry  iif '  Licit,  Qpc.j  it  was  ufed  among  the 
Anciem-s  fo  iO  So  j  or  Bu  et. 

Aba.  .  l  Gr.j  a  Counting-Table  anciently 

ufed  in  Calculations:  this  was  fometimes  a  Board  co¬ 
ver  d  with  Said.  P'1  ft,  &c.  fifed  evenly  upon  it,  on 
v/nich  Geometric)  ai  &-c.  u:  i  >  draw  their  Schemes, 

Abaci  s  Pyll  >ge  cut  \j.  c .  i  hagoras's  Table]  a  Table 
ol  Numbers  coatri  :d  ioi  e  r  r  eafy  lea. ning  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Arithmeti-  ,  a*  .  fo,  .fed  to  be  the  Multiplica¬ 
tion  Table,  and  thence  it  has  been  uled  to  fignify  an  Al¬ 
phabet  or  AjBC. 

Abacus  [in  ArcbiteBure]  is  the  uppermoft  Member  or 
Capital  of  a  Column,  v/hich  lerves  as  a  Sort  of  Crowning 
both  to  the  Cap  it;  1  and  Column,  tho’  fbme  erroneoufly 
make  it  to  be  the  Capital  itfelf. 

The  Abacus  [according  tc  Vitruvius J  was  originally  de- 
figned  to  reprefent  a  fquare  Tile  laid  over  an  Urn  or 
Basket.  The  Original  or  Rife  of  this  firft  regular  Order 
of  Archi  etture  is  faid  to  be  as  follows.  An  oid  Wo¬ 
man  of  Athens  having  placed  a  Basket  covered  with  a  Tile 
over  the  Root  of  an  Acanthus  [Bear's  Foot]  the  Plant  fhoot- 
ing  forth  the  following  Spring,  encompafled  the  B.  sket  all 
round,  till  having  met  the  Tile,  it  curled  back  in  a  kind 
of  Scrolls,  which  being  observ’d  by  an  ingenious  Sculptor, 
he  formed  a  Capital  upon  this  Plan  ;  representing  the 
I  ile  by  the  Abacus ,  the  .Basket  by  the  Vufe  or  Body  of  the 
Capital,  and  the  Leaves  by  the  Volutes. 

The  Abacus  is  Something  different  in  different  Orders. 
It  is  a  flat  Square  Member  in  the  Tufcan,  Dorick ,  and  an¬ 
cient  Ionick  Orders.  In  the  richer  Orders,  the  Corinthian 
and  Compofit  it  loSes  its  native  Form  ;  having  its  four  Sides 
or  Faces  arch’d  or  cut  inward,  with  fome  Ornament  as  a 
Rofe, .  fome  other  Flower,  a  FiSh’s  Tail,  &c. 

But  there  are  other  Liberties  taken  in  the  Abacus ,  by  Se- 
veral  Architects.  Some  make  it  a  perfefl  Ogee  in  the  Io¬ 
nick,  and  crown  it  with  a  Fillet.  In  the  Donck ,  Someplace 
a  Cymatium  over  it,  and  fo  do  not  make  it  the  uppermoft 
Member ;  in  the  Tufcan  Order,  where  it  is  the  largeft  and 
moftmaflive,  and  takes  up  one  third  Part  of  the  whole  Ca¬ 
pital  ;  they  Sometimes  call  it  the  Die  of  the  Capital,  and 
Scamozzi  ules  the  Name  Abacus ,  for  a  Concave  moulding 
in  the  Capital  of  the  Tufcan  Pedeftal. 


Aba'o- 


A  B 


A  B 


Aba'ddir,  a  Name  given  to  the  Stone,  that  Saturn  is 
fabled  to  have  fwallow’d  inftead  of  his  Son  Jupiter :  For  the 
Poets  feign  that  Saturn,  having  been  forewarned,  that  he 
jfcould  be  expelled  his  Kingdom  hy  one  of  his  Sons,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  as  foon  as  ever  his  Wife  Rhea  was  deliver’d  or  a 
Male  Child,  fent  for  it  in  order  to  devour  it ;  but  having 
ferved  his  Wife  fo'once,  fhe  afterwards  inftead  of  the  Child 
fent  him  a  Stone,  wrapped  up  in  fwadling  Cloaths,  and  to 
deceived  him,  and  prelerved  the  Child.  See  Saturn. 

Aba'ft  [of  seycan,  or  abajTan  Sax.]  Behind,  from  the 
Forepart  of  the  Ship,  or  towards  the  Stern. 

Aba'g i on,  a  Proverb,  a  Circumlocution. 

Abaliena'xion  [in  the  Roman  Law]  a  giving  up 
One’s  Right  to  another  Perfon,  or  a  making^  over  an  Ef- 
tate,  Goods  or  Chattels  by  Sale,  or  due  Courfe  of  Law. 

To  Abandon  [of  abandonner ,  F.]  to  fbrlake  utter¬ 
ly,  to  caft  off,  alio  to  give  one’s  felf  wholly  up  to  tome 
prevailing  Vice,  PafTion,  Luft,  as  an  abandoned  Wretch. 

Aba'ndum  [Old  Law]  whatfoever  is  confifcated,  fe- 
queftred  or  forfeited. 

A'banet  [  u3-l^,  H.]  a  fort  of  Girdle  worn  by  the 
Jewifi  Priefts. 

Aba'ptiston  )  r  'Afbxmiccv,  Grp  an  Inftru- 

An aba'ptiston  \  L ’Ai/apaW/jov,  'J  mentuied 
by  Surgeons;  a  fort  of  Trepan. 

Aba'rcy  [Abartia,  L.  of  ’A/iot (rla,  Gr.]  Infatiablenefs. 

To  Aba're  [abajdan,  Sax.  |  to  make  bare,  uncover  or 
difclofe. 

Abarna're  [of  Abajiian,  5<rx.]  to  deteft  or  difeover 
any  fecret  Crime. 

A  B  a  r  t  i  c  u  L  A  '  r  i  o  N  [in  Anatomy]  a  good  and  apt  Con- 
ftruftion  of  the  Bones,  by  which  they  move  ftrongly  and 
ealily,  or  that  Species  of  Articulation  that  has  manifeft 
Motion. 

To  Aba'se  [abaijfer,  F.]  to  bring  down,  to  lower,  to 
humble. 

To  Abase  [Sea  Term]  to  lower  or  take  in,  as  to  lower 
or  take  in  a  Flag. 

To  Aba's H  [of  esbahir,  O.  Fr,]  to  make  aftiamed  or 
confounded.  Hence 

Aba'shment,  Aftonifhment,  Confufion. 

Abatame'ntum  [ Law  Word]  an  Entry  by  Interpo¬ 

sition. 

To  Aba'te  [of  abbatre ,  F]  properly  to  breakdown 
or  deftroy  (in  a  common  Senfe)  is  to  diminifh,  to  make 
or  grow  left. 

To  Abate  [in  Common  Law]  to  difable,  defeat  or 
overthrow;  to  come  to  nought,  to  be  abolifhed;  alfo  to 
be  quafhed  or  made  of  none  effeft,  as 

To  Abate  a  Writ  [in  Law]  is  to  deftroy  it  for  a  Time, 
thro’  want  of  good  Ground,  or  fome  other  Defeft ;  as  the 
Appeal  abateth  by  Coufenage,  i.  e.  the  Accufation  is  made 
void,  or  defeated  by  Deceit. 

To  Ab  ate  [in  Horfemanpip]  is  faid  of  a  Horfe  when  he 
works  upon  Curvets,  putting  his  two  Hind-legs  to  the  Ground 
both  at  one  time,  and  always  obferving  the  fame  Ex- 
aftneft. 

Abatement  [ abatement,  F.]  a leflening  ;  ' alfo  that 
which  is  abated  in  a  Reckoning  or  Account. 

Aba'tement  [in  Law]  the  Aft  of  abating,  defeat¬ 
ing  or  difabling ;  as  the  Abatement  of  a  Writ,  &>c.  It 
alfo  fignifies  the  entring  upon  an  Inheritance,  by  ftepping 
in  between  the  former  Pofleflor  and  his  next  Heir. 

Abatement  of  Honour  [with  Heralds]  is  an  accident¬ 
al  Mark,  which  being  added  to  a  Coat  of  Arms,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  it  is  abafed,  by  reafon  of  tome  Stain  or  dishonour¬ 
able  Quality  of  the  Bearer.  This  Abatement  is  fometimes 
an  ablolute  Reverfion  or  Overturning  of  the  whole  Efcut- 
cheon,  or  elfe  only  a  Mark  of  Diminution,  as  a  Point  dex¬ 
ter  parted  tenne ,  a  Goar  fmifter ,  a  Delf,  &c. 

An  Aba 'tor  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  one  who  intrudes  into 
Houfes  or  Land,  that  is  void  by  the  Death  of  the  former 
Poirdfor,  as  yet  not  entered  upon  or  taken  up  by  his  Heir. 

Abatu'de  [Old  Records]  any  thing  diminished. 

A'batures  [a  Hunting  Term]  thole  Sprigs  or  Grafs 
Which  are  thrown  down  by  a  Stag  in  his  palling  by. 

To  ABA' Y  )  [of  Buy  a  being  prefixed]  to  fuffer  or  pay 

To  ABE'Y  S  dear  for.  O. 

A'bba  Syr.]  Father. 

A'bbacy  ^  [of  Gr.  Abbut-feome,  Sax.] 

A'bbathy  S  an  Abbotlhip;  alfo  an  Abbey,  Mo- 
naftery,  or  Convent. 

A'bbatis  [Old  Records]  an  Avener  or  Steward  of  the 
Stables,  an  Hoftler. 

A'bbess  [of  ’AfifJard&j  Gr,  AbuTi/fe,  <Sdx<]  a  Gover- 
uefs  of  Nuns. 


A'bbey?  [of  ’AfiostTHo.,  Gr.  Abbot:  pice,  S.tx.]  a  Coil- 

A'bby  S  vent  or  Monastery,  a  Houle  for  religious 

Perfons. 

A'bbies,  anciently  one  third  of  the  beft  Benefices  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  by  the  Pope’s  Grant  appropriated  toAbbies,  and 
other  religious  Houfes,  which  when  they  were  diifolved  by 
K.  Henry  VIII.  and  became  Lay-Fees,  there  were  190 
diffolved,  whofc  Revenues  were  from  200  to  3500  1.  per 
Annum ,  which  at  a  Medium  amounted  to  2853000  1.  per 
Annum. 

A'bboT  [oIAhon,  54*.]  the  chief  Ruler  of  an  Abbey ; 
of  which  fome  in  England  wore  Mitres,  others  were 

Bipop  A'bboTS,  Abbots,  whofe  Abbies  have  been  ereft- 
ed  into  Bifhopricks. 

Cardinal  Abbots,  Abbots,  who  are  alfo  called  Cardinals. 

Commendatory  Abbots,  or  Abbots  in  Commendam ,  are 
Seculars,  and  do  not  perform  any  fpiritual  Offices,  nor  have 
any  fpintual  Jurifdiftion  over  their  Monks ;  altho’  they 
have  undergone  the  Tonfure,  ar.d  are  obliged  by  their 
Bulls  to  take  the  Orders  when  they  come  of  Age. 

Crazier  d  Abbots,  arc  fuch  as  bear  the  Crofier  or  Pafto- 


ral  Stall. 

Mitred  Abbots,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  wear  a 
Mitre  when  they  officiate,  and  are  independent  upon  any 
Perlbn  bur  the  Pope,  being  free  from  the  Bifhop’s  Jurif¬ 
diftion  and  having  the  fame  Authority  within  their  Bounds, 
that  the  Bilhop  had ;  thefe  mitred  Abbots  in  England  were 
alfo  Lords  of  Parliament. 

Regular  Abbots,  are  real  Monks  or  Religious,  who 
have  taken  the  Vows  and  wear  the  Habits. 

To  Abbre'viate  [ abbreviare ,  L  ]  to  abridge,  or  make 


Shorter. 

Abbreviated  [ abbreviatus ,  L.]  made  Shorter. 

Abbreviation,  an  expreffing  a  Thing  in  fewer 

Terms,  L.  ...  _  ‘ 

Abbre'viature  [ Abbreviatura ,  L.]  a  Shortening,  as 

a  Letter  put  for  a  Word 

Abbreuvoi'r,  a  watering  Place.  Fr. 

Abbreuvoi'rs  [with  Mafons]  the  Joint  or  Junfture 
of  two  Stones,  or  the  Interfticc  or  Space  left  between  two 
Stones  to  put  the  Mortar  in  as  they  are  laying. 

ToAbbri'dge  [of  abbreger,  F.]  to  make  Shorter,  to 
curtail. 

Ab  b  R  o'c  H  M  en  T  [in  Law]  the  fore  Hailing  a  Market,  i.  e. 
the  buying  up  or  engrafting  Wares,  before  they  are  brought 
to  a  Market  or  Fair,  and  felling  them  again  by  Retail.  * 

Abbu'ttaLs  [of  aboutir ,  F.  to  limit  or  bound,  or  of 
butran,  or  onbutan,  <S*x.]  the  Buttings  and  Boundings  of 
Lands,  Highways,  &c.  either  towards  the  Eaft,  Weft, 
North,  or  South,  Shewing  how  they  lie  in  relpeft  to  other 
Places. 

Abde'venam  [with  Aftrologers J  the  Head  of  the  12th 
Figure  of  the  Heavens. 

Abde'rian  [of  Aodera ,  where  Democritus  the  laugh¬ 
ing  Philofopher  lived]  as  Abderian  Laughter,  a  fooliih.  and 
frequent  Laughter. 

The  A'b  d  e  r  it  e  ,  Democritus  the  Philofopher. 

ToA'bdicate  [ abdicatum ,  Sup.  of  abdicate,  L.J  to 
renounce  or  refign,  to  give  over. 

Abdica'tion,  the  voluntary  Aft  of  abdicating,  dif- 
owning,  renouncing,  &c. 

Abdication  [_in  Law  both  Civil  and  Common  J  is 
ufed  where  there  is  no  more  than  barely  an  implicit  Re¬ 
nunciation  ;  as  when  a  PerSon  does  fuch  Aftions  as  are  al¬ 
together  inconiiftent  with  the  Nature  of  his  Cruft,  in  which 
Cafe  he  does  in  effeft  renounce  it. 

Abdica'tive  [ abdicativus ,  L-]  belonging  to  AbdN' 
cation  ;  alfo  negative. 

A'bditive  [abditivus,  L.J  Hidden. 

Abdito'rium,  a  Place  to  hide  and  keep  Goods, 
Plate,  Money,  &c.  in.  O.  Rec. 

A'bdomen  £of  abdo j  L.  to  hide,  and  ovncviutn  the 

CaulJ  .  , 

Abdomen  {[ with  Anatomifis']  the  lower  Belly,  that  Parc 
of  the  Belly  which  is  between  the  Navel  and  the  Privi¬ 
ties  ;  the  lowermoft  of  the  3  renters,  or  great  Cavities,  which 
contains  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Bladder,  Spleen,  Guts,  &*c. 

Abdu'ctio  [of  ab  from,  and  duco,  L.  to  lead  or  drawl 
a  Term  ufed  by  Anatomifts  when  the  Ends  of  the  Bone? 
ftand  at  a  great  Distance  in  a  Frafture.  L. 

Abdu'ction,  a  drawing,  leading,  or  carrying  awsy.' 

Abduction  [with  Logicians'^  an  Argument  leading 
from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Demonstration  of  a  Proposition.' 

Abdu'ctor  minimi  digiti  [[with  Anatomifts[\  a  Muf- 
cle  of  the  little  Finger,  which  draws  it  from  the  reft.  It 
takes  its  Rife  from  the  Ligamentum  tianfverfale,  and  4th 
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,na  3d  Bone  of  the  Carpus,  and  from  the  fuperior  Parts 
of  the  Os  Metacarpi.  The  firft  of  thefe  Originations  ends 
at  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  little  Fin¬ 
ger  forwards ;  the  l'econd  at  the  fame  Part  of  the  faid 
Bone  laterally ;  the  third  is  inlerted  with  the  Tendon 
of  the  Extenfor  minimi  digits ,  to  the  upper  End  of  the 
third  Bone  of  the  little  Finger.  . 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis  [with  Anatoms  pis']  a 
Mufcle  of  the  little  Toe,  that  ariles  from  the  external  Part 
of  the  Os  calcis ,  as  alfo  from  the  external  Side  of  the  Os 
Metacarpi  of  the  little  Toe,  and  forming  one  Tendon  at  its 
Infcrtion  to  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  little 
Toe,  externally  and  laterally.  Its  Ufe  is  to  draw  it  off 
from  the  reft. 

Abductor  Jndicis  [[with  Anatomifis~]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Fore-finger,  arifing  flefhy  from  the  Os  metacarpi ,  that  fuf- 
tains  the  Fore-finger,  and  having  joined  one  of  the  Lumbri- 
eal  Mufcles,  is  inferted  with  it  together  with  the  Tendon  of 
the  AbduHor  PoUicis.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  to  draw  the  Fore¬ 
finger  from  the  reft. 

Abductor  Oculi  [Anatomy^  a  Mufcle  of  the  Eye, 
which  draws  it  from  the  Nofe.  It  is  alfo  called  lndignabtsn- 
dus ,  becaufe  it  is  made  Ule  of  in  fcornful  Refentments. 

Abductor  PoUicis  [  Anatomy  J  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Thumb,  which  arifing  broad  and  flefhy  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  Ligamentum  tranfver/ale  Carpi ,  and  defeend- 
pig  becomes  tendinous  at  its  Implantation  to  the  upper  and 
external  Part  of  the  2d  Bone  of  the  Thumb,  and  laterally  lef- 
fens  irfelf.  Its  Ufe  is  to  draw  the  Thumb  from  the  Fingers. 

Abductor  PoUicis  pedis  [Anatomy  J  a  Mufcle  of  the 
great  Toe.  It  takes  Rife  flefhy  internally  and  laterally, 
from  the  Os  calcis ,  and  in  half  its  Progrefs  becoming  ten¬ 
dinous,  joins  with  another  flefhy  Beginning,  which  fprings 
from  the  Os  cuneifo/me  majus ,  which  fuftains  the  Os  Me - 
tatarfi  of  the  great  Toe,  till  laftly  they  both  making  one 
Tendon,  aie  implanted  to  the  external  Part  of  the  Os  Se- 
famoides  of  the  great  Toe  laterally. 

AbductoRes  [with  Anatomifls]  abducent  Mufcles,  they 
are  all  thofe  which  lerve  to  open  or  pull  back  divers  Parts 
of  the  Body,  as  the  Arms,  Eyes,  Legs,  Lips,  Noftrils,  &*c. 

Abeli'tioN,  Abolition,  the  Licence  granted  to  a  cri¬ 
minal  Acculer  to  forbear  or  defift  from  further  Profecution. 

Ab  eaRing  Behaviour,  as  to  be  bound  to  a  good  Abea- 
rsng ,  is  to  be  bound  to  one’s  good  Behaviour. 

Abecedarian,  a  Teacher  or  Learner  of  the  A  B  C. 

Abecedary,  AdjeUive ,  Pertaining  to  the  Letters  ABC, 
Subfiantive ,  alfo  an  Alphabet. 

AR  e  l  e -Tree  [[with  Botanifts~]  a  finer  kind  of  white  Poplar. 

Abeo'na  [of  abeo,  L.  to  go  awayj  a  Goddefs  of  the 
Romans ,  who,  as  they  imagined,  had  tire  Power  of  making 
their  going  forth  happy  or  unhappy. 

ARer  [old  Britifo ]  the  Fall  of  a  lefler  Water  into  a 
greater,  as  of  a  Brook  into  a  River,  a  River  into  a  Lake ; 
or  Sea.  The  Mouth  of  a  River;  as  Aberconway,  &c 

Abe  re-murder  [[of  abejte  apparent ,  and  moji^ 
Murder ,  SaxJ  plain  or  downright  Murder,  in  Diftinftion 
from  Manflaughter  and  Chance  Medley. 

AbeRrancy  /  [of  aberrant,  L.[]  a  ftraying,  erring, 

Aberra'tion  S  or  wandring  out  of  the  Way. 

AbeRrant  [aberrant,  L,]  ftraying  or  wandring  a- 
way  from. 

Aberu'ncated  [aberuncatus,  L.[]  pulled  up  by  the 
Roots,  weeded. 

Abe'ssed  [of  abaiffer ,  F.  to  deprefs]  humbled. 

To  Abe't  [of  Be'uan,  $«*.[]  to  encourage,  egg,  or  fet 
on  ;  alfo  to  maintain,  back,  or  uphold ;  alfo  to  aid  or  affift. 

Abe'tment  [Common  Law]  the  Aft  of  encouraging 
of  fetting  another  to  commit  any  Crime. 

Abe'tter  £[[of  Bccan,  SrtxJ  one  who  advifes,  eggs 

Abe'ttor  S  on,  or  aflifts  any  other  Perfbn  in  do¬ 
ing  any  unlawful  Aft,  as  of  Felony ,  Murder ,  Treafon ,  &c. 

Abe'ttors  [[in  Law 3  are  alfo  thofe  Perfons,  who 
without  Caufe,  procure  others  to  fue  out  falfe  Appeals  of 
Felony  or  Murder  againft  Perfons,  that  they  may  thereby 
render  them  infamous, 

Abey'ance  [Law  Term ]  as  when  Lands,  Goods, 
[1  enements,  &c.  are  only  in  Pojfe ,  or  Expeftation,  and  not 
in  Aftu,  i.  e.  in  the  Intendment  and  Confideration  of  the 
Law,  they  are  laid  to  be  in  Abeyance. 

AbgatoRia  [of  Abgbittin,  Irifh]  the  Alphabet  ABC, 

&c. 

Abgreg a'tion,  a  Separation  from  the  Flock.  L. 

To  AbhoR  [abhorrere,  LJ  to  loath  or  hate. 

AbhoRrence  ( [[of  abhorrent ,  LJ  a  hating,  loath- 
AbhoRrency  S  ing,  &c. 

AbhoRrent  [abhorrent.  LJ  that  hates,  loaths,  is 
sverfe  from.  -  *  ' 


ToAbi'de  [[of  abitoan,  &*xj  to  continue,  ftay,  or  tairv 
in  a  Place ;  alio  to  fufter  or  endure. 

ARj  ect  [ abjeHus ,  L.  i.  e.  caftaway3  Mean,  bale,  vile. 
AnARjECT  [abjettus,  L-3  a  Perfbn  of  no  Efteem  or 
Repute. 

To  AbjIs'ct  ?  [abjettatum,  L-3  to  taft  or  put 
To  Abj  e'ctate  S  away  with  Difdain. 

An  Abj  eRt ion  ?  [ abjeBio ,  L-3  abjeft  Condition, 
ARjectness  £  Meannefs,  low  Eftate,  Vilenefs. 
ARies  ([with  Botanies']  the  Fir-tree. 

Abieti'ne  [abietinus,  L  3  made  of  Fir. 

Abi'g a  [[with  Botanifisf]  the  Herb  Ground-Pine.  L. 
Abi'geus  i  [Old  Records^]  a  Thief  who  has  ftolen 
Abige'vus  5  many  Cattle. 

AbiRiments  [[of  War]  Habiliments,  or  all  Sorts  of 
Armour  and  warlike  Stores. 

Abinte'sta  te  [[of  ab  Neg.  and  tefiatus,  L[]  an 
Heir  to  a  Man  who  died  without  a  Will. 

Abi'sheris  ING  [Old  Law  Term 3  properly  a  Forfei¬ 
ture  ;  a  being  quit  of  Amercements  or  Fines  for  fome 
Tranfgreffion,  that  has  been  proved  before  a  Judge. 
ToA'bjugate  [ abjugatum ,  L  J  to  unyoke,  touncouplei 
To  AbjuRe  [ abjurare ,  L-3  to  forfwear,  to  dilclaim, 
to  renounce,  or  quit  an  Opinion,  Subjeftion  to  a  Govei- 
nour,  Prince,  ©V. 

Abjura'tion,  a  renouncing  by  Oath,  &c. 
Abjuration  [Old  Cujlom 3  a  {worn  Banilhmeut  or 
quitting  the  Land  for  Life,  fometime  admitted  inftead  of 
Death  to  Criminals,  who  having  committed  Murther, 
could  get  to  a  Church,  before  they  were  apprehended, 
from  whence  they  could  not  be  brought  to  take  their  Trial 
at  Law  ;  but  confefling  their  Crime  before  a  Juftice  or  Co¬ 
roner,  and  abjuring  the  Kingdom,  were  at  Liberty  ;  but 
were  to  carry  a  Crofs  in  their  Hand,  till  they  got  out  of 
the  King’s  Dominions. 

To  Abla'ctate  [ablattatum,  LJ  to  wean  from  the 
Breaft. 

Ablact a'tioN  [[with  nurfery  Gardeners  J  one  of  the 
Methods  of  Grafting ;  and  according  to  the  Signification 
of  the  Word,  as  it  were  a  weaning  of  a  Cyon  by  degrees 
from  its  Mothers  Stock,  not  cutting  it  off  wholly  from  the 
Stock,  till  it  is  firmly  united  to  that  on  which  it  is  grafted, 
AblaqjjeaRion  [in Gardening]  an  uncovering  or  lay¬ 
ing  bare  the  Roots  of  Trees,  to  expole  them  to  the  Air,  Rain 
and  Sun,  in  order  to  their  greater  Fertility  the  Year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Abla'tion,  ataking  away.  L. 

ARlative  Cafe  [with  Grammarians 3  the  laft  of  the 
Six  Cafes  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  ©V. 

A'ble  [of  Habilis,  L.j  capable  to  perform. 

To  AR  leg  ate  [ablegatum,  L.]  to  fend  abroad  up¬ 
on  fome  Employment ;  alfo  to  fend  a  Perfon  out  of  the 
Way  that  one  is  weary  of. 

ARleness  [[of  Habilitas ,  L,]  Capablenefs  to  per¬ 
form,  ©V. 

AbleRsY  [’A(lXe^i<*,  Gr.]  Want  of  Sight,  natural 
Blindnels,  alfo  Unadvifednefs . 

Abliguri'tion,  a  prodigal  fpending  on  Belly  Cheer. 
AbligaRon  Sylveflre  [with  Botanifis]  the  Flower  Nar~ 
ciffus  or  white  Daffodil.  L. 

To  AR ligate  [abligatum,  L.]  to  bind  ortye  up  from, 
Abloca'tion,  a  letting  out  to  hire. 

To  Ablu'de  [  abludert ,  L.]  to  be  unlike,  to  differ  from. 
ARluent  [ abluent ,  L.]  walhing  away,  cleanfing. 
Ablu'tion,  a  walhing  or  rinfmg.  L. 

Ablution  [in  Pharmacy]  the  preparing  of  a  Medicine 
in  any  Liquor,  to  cleanfe  it  from  its  Dregs  or  any  ill  Quality. 
Abnega'tion,  a  denying  a  Matter  point  blank. 
Abnegation  [with Divines]  the  renouncing  ef  Paflions 
Pleafures  or  Lulls. 

Abnoda'tion  [with  Gardeners ]  the  cutting  away  of 
pruning  off  the  Knobs  and  Knots  from  Trees.  L. 
Abnor'mous  [ abnormis ,  L.]  Milhapen,  vaft,  huge. 
To  Abo'lish  [ abolere,  L.  aboiir,  F.  ]  to  deftroy  at 
thing  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  Footfteps  of  it  remain  ; 
to  deface  utterly,  to  reduce  to  nothing  ;  alfo  to  repeal. 
Abolishment  [aboliffement ,  F.]  a  difannulling,  &c. 
Aboli'tion,  the  abfolute  repealing  of  a  Law  of 
Cuftom,  or  the  taking  of  it  away  intirely.  L. 

Abolition  [ Law  Term ]  Leave  granted  by  a  Judge, 
S Pc.  to  a  criminal  Acculer  to  forbear  further  Prolecution  of 
a  Perlbn  accufed. 

Abolition  [in  Metapbyjicks ]  the  utter  Deftruftioii  of 
any  Being.  . 

ABo/MAsttM  ?  properly  the  Paunch  of  3  Beaft,  the 
Abq'masus  J  Tripes,1  , 

Abpo« 


Abo'masum  [with  An  at  ami  ft  s  ]  One  of  the  four  Sto¬ 
machs  of  ruminant  Animals,  /.  a.  luch  as  chew  the  Cud  ; 
the  other  three  are  called  Venter,  Reticulum ,  and  Omafum. 

Abo'minable  \_abOminari,  according  to  the  native 
Scnfe  of  the  Word,  from  ab  and  omen,  L.  fignifies  to  ac¬ 
count  a  Thing  for  an  ill  Omen,  or  an  unlucky  Sign,  and 
therefore  to  pray  againft:  it  by  certain  Forms  of  Speech]  to 
be  abhorred,  loathed  or  hated. 

To  Abo'mimate  [  abomirtari ,  of  ab  and  omen']  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  to  take  a  thing  for  an  ill  Sign  or  unlucky  O- 
men  ;  to  pray  againft  it,  or  wifh  the  contrary,  by  certain 
Forms  and  Speeches,  we  ufe  it  for  to  abhor,  hate  or  loath. 

Abomination,  a  thing  to  be  abhorr’d  or  loathed, 
a  deteftable  thing.  L. 

Abomino'se  [ abominofus ,  L.]  full  of  Abomination. 

Aborigines  [of  ab  and  origo]  the  People  of  Italy 
by  Saturn,  or  fuch  Nations  as  the  Italians,  who  pretend  to 
have  been  anciently  without  Original  or  Derivation  from 
any  other  Nation  or  People. 

Abon?  [with  the  ancient  Britain/^  fignified  a  River, 

Avon  £  and  was  a  general  Name  for  all  Rivers. 

To  Abo'rt  [ abortir ,  F.  of  ab  and  or i or,  L.J  to  mif- 
carry,  or  bring  forth  the  Foetus,  before  it  is  arrived  at  its 
Maturity  for  Birth. 

Abo'rtion  [of  aborior,  L.  to  rife  or  fpring  up  un¬ 
timely]  the  untimely  Exciulion  of  the  Foetus,  commonly 
called  a  Mifcarriage  in  Women. 

Abo'rtion  [with  Gardeners'^  a  Term  ufed  of  Fruits 
that  are  produced  too  early  before  their  Time,  as  when 
Trees  happening  to  be  blaftedby  noxious  Winds,  are  fubjeft 
to  this  Malady,  never  bringing  their  Fruit  to  Maturity. 

Abo'rtion  [[of  aborter,  F._]  Mifcarriage  in  Women, 
or  the  bringing  forth  a  Child  before  its  Time,  that  is  not  in 
a  Capacity  to  live. 

Abo'rtive  [jibortiws,  L-3  pertaining  to  fuch  a  Birth, 
Hill-born,  untimely,  alfo  that  comes  to  nothing,  as  an  ab¬ 
ortive  Deilgn. 

An  Abo'rtive,  a  fort  of  fine  Vellum  made  of  the 
Skin  of  a  Caft-calf  or  Lamb. 

Abo'rt lv en  es s,  Mifcarriage  ;  alfo  Unfuccefsfulnefs. 

Abo've  [of  abogTan,  -Sux.J  aloft,  higher;  alfo  more 
than,  as  over  and  above. 

Abou't  [of  abo“an,  5a x. 3  round  about,  alfo  near 
in  Time  and  Place  ;  alfo  ready,  as  about  to  go. 

Abou't ed  [with  Gardeners],  a  Term  ufed  to  denote 
that  Trees  are  budded.  It  properly  fignifies  a  Swelling 
formed  in  the  human  Body,  which  has  come  to  a  Head  or 
Abfcefs,  and  is  applied  to  Trees,  in  that  the  Buds  of  them 
do  in  like  manner  arife  like  fmail  Heads. 

Asrac ad a'bra,  thisWordis  a  Spell  or  Charm,  which 
is  ftrll  in  Ule  and  Efteem  with  fome  fuperftitious  Perfons, 
who  pretend  to  do  Wonders  by  it  in  the  Cure  of  Agues 
and  Fevers,  which  is  to  be  written  in  the  Form  of  a  Tri¬ 
angle,  decreafing  one  Letter  every  Line  till  it  comes  to  a 
Point  ;  and  the  Illiterate  write  the  Letters  in  Fnglifi  Cha¬ 
racters  in  the  fame  Form. 
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A'bracar,  a  Name  which  Baftlides,  anHeretickof  the 
fecond  Century,  gave  to  God,  who  he  laid  was  the  Author 
of  365,  i.e.  the  365  Days  in  the  Year,  to  which  the  Let¬ 
ters  N“Q  NIKDiOHb?  Abracadabra,  are  faid  to  amount 
The  Author  of  this  Superftitition  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  the 
Time  of  Adrian,  and  had  its  Name  after  Abrafan,  or  A- 
Iraxas  [Ajjg^ixf,  Gr.]  a  Deity  that  the  Author  adored, 
this  he  made  his  fupreme  Deity,  and  aferibed  to  him  feve- 
*al  petty  fubordinate  Divinities,  as  7  Angels,  who  prefided 
over  the  Heavens,  and  alfo  according  to  the  Number  of 
Days  in  the  Year,  he  held  363  Virtues  or  Powers,  or  de¬ 
pendent  Intelligences,  the  Value  of  the  Letters  in  the 
Word,  according  to  the  Greek  Numbers  made  3 (is  thus 
A  B  P  A  2  A  2 
1  2  100  1  60  1  200 

Abraham  s  Balm  [in  Botany 3  the  Hemp-tree. 

To  Abra'dE  [abradere,  L-3  to  fhave  off. 
A8J.a'sion,  a  fhaving  off ;  alfo  a  razing  or  blotting  out. 


A  bra's  ION  [with  Surgeons]  a  fuperficial  railing  of  th4 
Skin. 

Abrasion  [in  a  Medicinal  Senfe 3  the  wearing  away 
the  natural  Mucus,  which  covers  the  Membranes,  parti- 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  by  corrofive  or 
fharp  Humours. 

Abrasion  [with  Philofophers 3  that  Matter  which  is 
worn  oft  by  Attrition  of  Bodies  one  againft  another. 

Abrenuncia'tion,  a  renouncing  or  forfaking  any 
thing  entirely.  F.  of  L. 

A'bric  [with  Chymifis 3  Sulphur. 

To  Abri'dGE  [abreger,  F.J  to  make  fhorter  in  Words, 
to  contraCf,  ftill  retaining  the  Senfe  and  Subitance. 

To  Abridge  [in  Law]  to  make  a  Declaration,  or 
count  fhort,  by  leaving  our  Part  of  the  Plaint  or  Demand, 
and  praying  that  the  Defendant  may  anfwer  to  the  other. 

Abridgment  [ abregement ,  F.J  an  abridging,  QPc. 
wherein  the  lefs  material  Things  arc  infilled  on  but  briefly, 
and  fo  the  whole  brought  into  a  lefler  Compafs  ;  an  Epi¬ 
tome  or  fhort  Account  of  a  Matter  ;  a  Summary  or  fhort 
Account  of  the  Matter  of  a  Book. 

Abridgment  [of  account,  6cc.  in  Law]  is  the  ma¬ 
king  it  fhorter  by  abltrafting  fome  of  its  Circumftances. 

Abroc ame'ntum  See  -xbroebment . 

To  A'bkOGATE  [ abrogatum ,  Sup.  of  abrogare,  L-3 
to  difannul  or  abolifh,  efpeciaiiy  to  repeal  or  make  a  Law 
void,  which  was  before  in  Force. 

Abroga'tion,  a  difanuulhng,  &V.  L. 

Abroo'd  [of  bjietean,  Sax.]  as  to  fit  abrood  as  ail 
Hen  on  Eggs,  to  cherifh. 

Abrotani'tes  ["AfiojTov/rMf,  Gr 3  Wine  made  of 
Southernwood. 

Abro'tanum  [A£>£9Tco'!>i',Gr.]  the  Herb  Southernwood. 

Abrotoni'te  [Au^rOuTMf,  Gr.J  Wormwood  Wine, 

Ab  ru'pt  [ abruptus ,  L.J  Breaking  oft  fiiddenly  ;  un- 
feafonable ,  alfo  rough,  hafty 

The  Abrupt  \^abruptum,  L-3  the  uneven,  rough, 
broken,  or  craggy,  Part  of  the  Abyfs.  Milton. 

Abruptness,  the  breaking  or  being  broken  oft  oil 
a  fudden  ;  alfo  Cragginefs  of  a  Rock,  Mountain,  &c. 

A'bscess  [ abfcejfus ,  L.  of  abs  and  :do,  L.  to  retire; 
becaufe  the  Parts  are  dilunited  by  the  M  atter,  a  grofs  Tu¬ 
mor,  Ulcer,  or  Swelling  in  any  Part  of  i.  e  Body,  which 
may  either  be  diflblved,  or  be  brought  to  run  with  Matter. 

To  Absci'nd  [ abfeindere ,  L-3  to  cut  oft. 

ABSCl'ssiE  [in  Conick  Sett  ions,  or  other  Curvilineal  Fi¬ 
gures']  are  the  Parts  of  the  Axis  cat 
off  by  the  Ordinates,  and  accounted 
downwards  from  the  Vertex  of  the 
Seftion,  thus  V  b  or  V  B  are  the 
Abfcijfa  in  this  Figure.  Some  Wri¬ 
ters  call  thefe  the  Intercepted  Axes  or 
intercepted  Diameters. 

Absci'ssion  [of  ab  and  feindo,  to  cut]  a  cutting  oft".  L. 

Abscission  [with  Afirologers  ]  a  Term  ufed,  when 
three  Planets  being  within  the  Bounds  of  their  Orbs,  and 
in  different  Degrees  of  the  Sign ;  the  third  comes  to  a  Con- 
junftion  with  the  middle  Planet,  and  cuts  off  the  Light  of 
the  firfl. 

To  Absco'nd  [ abfeondere ,  L.3  to  hide  one’s  felfi 

A'bsent  [abfens,  L-3  that  is  out  of  the  Way,  mils- 
ingor  wanting.  *  :  . 

To  A'bsent  one's  felf,  to  be  voluntarily  abfent,  not 
to  appear,  to  keep  out  of  the  Way. 

Absenta'nf.ous  [ ' abfentaneus ,  L-3  pertaining  to  Ab- 
fence,  done  in  Abfence.- 

Absentee's,  a  Parliament  held  in  Dublin  the  28th 
of  Henry  VIII. 

Absi'nthi  AT  ED  [  abjinthiatus,  L-3  mingled  with 
Wormwood. 

Absinthio'menon  [’A-J/ivd'io^ewr,  Gr.3  Southern¬ 
wood,  or  Wormwood  gentle. 

Absi'nthites  [  ’A£o'ii'3-/ths->  Gr.3  Wine  made  of 
Wormwood. 

Absi'nthium  [ ’A^'iYSmv,  Gr-3  Wormwood. 

A'bs  is  ?  [’'A^/f,  Gr.]  the  bowed  or  arched  Roof  of  3 

A'p  s  1  s  £  Room,  Houle,  Oven,  &c.  alfo  the  Ring,  or 
Compafs  of  a  Wheel. 

Abs  is?  [in  Aflronomy]  is  when  the  Planets  moving  to 

Apsis  £  their  higheft  or  loweft  Places  are  at  a  Stay; 
the  high  Abfes  being  called  the  Apogaum ,  and  the  low  Ab~ 
Jis  the  Perig&um. 

To  Absi'st  [ abfiflere ,  L  ]  to  ceafe  or  leave  off. 

Absole'te  [ abfoletus ,  L.]  out  of  Ufe,  neglefled. 

Abso'lvatory  [of  ahfolutorius,  L.]  pertaining  to 
a  Difcharge  or  Acquittal. 

Abso- 


A  B 


A  B 


Absolute  [ abfolutus ,  L.]  free  from  the  Power  of, 
•r  independent  on  another;  alio  having  Perfection  in  itlelf ; 
all'o  unlimited,  alio  arbitrary. 

Absolute  [with  Grammarians'^  without  Regimen  dr 
Government,  as  an  ablative  abfolutc. 

Absolute  A ouns  AcijeB.  [with  Grammarians J  fuch  Ad¬ 
jectives  as  are  in  the  Polittve  Degree,  as  great,  little ,  low, 
left. 

Absolute  Nouns  sub  ft  ant.  fuch  Nouns  whofe  Signi¬ 
fications  imply  a  limple  idea ;  as  a  Man ,  a  lierfe,  Earth, 
stir ,  &c. 

Absolute  [in  Theology ]  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a 
Thing  being  without  any  Caufe,  in  which  Senfe  God  is  ab- 

folute. 

Absolute  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignifie  free  from  Conditions, 
as  the  Decrees  of  God  are  laid  to  be  abloiute  in  Relpeft  to 
Men. 


Absolute  [[with  Romani  ft  s']  is  ufed  in  Oppofition  to 
Declaratory ,  as  they  hold  that  a  Prietl  can  forgive  Siits  ab- 
folutely  ;  but  the  Proteftants  lay  only  declaratively  and 
minifterially. 

Absolute  Eftate  [in  Lavs']  an  Eftate  free  from  all 
manner  of  Conditions  and  Incumbrances. 

Absolute  Equation  [with  Aftronomers]  is  the  Aggre¬ 
gation  or  Sum  of  the  Eccentrick,  and  Optick  Equations. 

Absolute  Gravity  [Philof.  and  Mecb.]  that  Property 
in  Bodies,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  weigh  to  much,  no 
Regard  being  had  to  any  Circumllunces  or  Modification, 
and  always  is  as  the  Quantity  of  Matter  contained  in  it. 

Absolute  Motion ,  fignifies  the- Change  of  Place  in  any 


moving  Body 


Absolute  Numbers  [Algebra]  a  Number  which  pof- 
lefles  one  intire  Part  or  Side  of  an  Equation,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  a  known  Quantity  ,  and  the  Rectangle  or  Solid  un¬ 
der  the  unknown  Roots  in  Quadraticks  and  Cubicks ,  thus 
in  this  Equation  ;  aa-j-i6a^=36.  the  abloiute  Num¬ 
ber  is  36,  which  is  equal  to  the  Product  of  the  two  Roots 
or  Values,  multiplied  one  into  another;  this  is  Called  alio 
Uomogeneum  Compactions ,  by  Viet  a 

Absolute  Place,  is  that  Part  ot  infinite  and  immove¬ 
able  Space  that  any  Body  pollefles. 

Absolutf  Space  [with  Ph  lofophers]  is  Space,  which 
being  confider’ci  in  its  own  Nature  without  having  any 
Regard  to  any  external  Thing,  continues  always  the  lame, 
and  is  immoveable. 

A  bsolutely  [ abftlute ,  L.]  after  an  abloiute  manner. 

Absolutely  [with  Logicians]  is  ufed  of  the  Terms  of 
a  Propofition,  that  is  without  Relation  to  any  Thing  elle. 

Absolutely,  [in  Oppofition  to  Terms  and  Condi¬ 
tions]  as  God  is  faid  not  to  forgive  Men  their  Sins  ablolute- 
ly  ;  but  upon  Condition  ol  Repentance,  and  future  A- 
mendment of  Lite.  .  .. 

Absolutely  [with  Geometricians]  is  ufed  to  lignify 
intirely,  compleatly,  as  a  Circle  or  Sphere  is  laid  to  be  ab- 
folutely  round  in-Contradiftinftion  to  a  Figure  that  is  part¬ 
ly  lb,  as  an  Oval,  a  Spheroid,  &c. 

Absolution,  a  Pardoning,  Remiflion  or  Forgive- 
nefs  of  Sins,  pronounced  by  a  Prieft,  Qpc. 

Absolution  [In  the  Canon-Law]  a  Juridical  Aft, 
thereby  aPrifeft  as  a  Judge,  and  by  Virtue  of  a  Power 
delegated  to  him  from  Chrift,  remits  Sins. 

Absolution  ([in  the  Civil  Law]  fignifies  a  definitive 
Sentence,  whereby  a  Man  accufed  of  any  Crime  is  ac¬ 
quitted. 

Absolution  [in  the  Reformed  Churches]  is  ufually  un- 
derftood  of  a  Sentence  by  which  a  Perlon  Hands  Excom¬ 
municated,  is  freed  or  releafed  from  the  Excommunication. 

Absoluto'rium  .  [with  Phyftcians]  an  abloiute  Re¬ 
medy,  or  molt  effectual  Medicine  ;  alfo  a  certain  Cure  or 
perfeft  Recovery,  L.  \ 

Absoluteness  [of  abfolu,  F.  abfolutus,  LJ  Arbi- 
trarinefs,  Freedom  from  Conditions,  &c. 

A'bsonant  V  Tabfonans,  L.J  dilagreeing  from  the 

A'bsonous  S  Labfonus,  L.  J  Puipofe,  abfurd. 

Absonare  [ old  Law  Records]  to  deleft  and  avoid. 

To  Abso'kb  [with.  Gardeners ,  &c:]  is  a  Term  ap¬ 
ply  d  to  thole  greedy  Branches,  that  growing  on  Fruit- 
Trees,  do  drink  up  and  rob  the  other  Branches  of  the 
nutritious  Juice,  that  they  Hand  in  Need  of  for  their  Nou¬ 
rishment  and  Augmentation. 

Absorb  [abforbere,  L.]  tofupor  fwallow  up  ;  to  de¬ 
vour,  to  confume,-  to  wafte. 

Abso'rft  [ abforptus ,  L.J  fupped  up,  &c. 

Abso'rb ents  [abforbentia,  L.J  Medicines  which 
temper  and  qualify  the  fharp  Juices  in  the  Body,  by  im¬ 
bibing  or  fupping  them  up.  J 


Absque  hoc,  [t.  e.  without  this]  Words  of  Excep¬ 
tion  made  Ufe  of  in  a  Traverle.  L. 

To  Abstai'n  [abftinere,  L.  ]  to  forbear,  to  keep  from.' 

Aeste'mious  [ abftemius ,  L.J  properly  faid  of  one 
who  drinks  no  Wine  ;  moderate,  temperate  in  Diet. 

Abste'ntion  [Common  Law  J  a  keeping  or  with¬ 
holding  an  Heir  from  taking  Polfeflion  of  his  Inheritance. 

Abste'rgent  [abftergens,  L.J  cleanfing. 

Abste'rgents  [with  Phyftcians  J  Medicines  of  a 
cleanfing  or  fco.wting  Quality. 

Abste'rsion,  a  wiping  away.  L. 

Abstf/rsive  [ abfterftvus ,  L.J  pertaining  to  wiping 
away  ;  aifo  the  fame  as  Abftergent. 

Abstersive  Medicines,  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  clear  the 
Skin  and  outw  ard  Parts  of  the  Body  from  Filth. 

Abstinence  [ abftinentia ,  L.J  an  abftaining  from 
Food,  Drink,  Pleafures,  Lulls,  &c. 

Abstinent  [abftinens,  L.J  refraining  from,  or  mo¬ 
derately  ufiiig,  Wine,  Food,  &c. 

Absto'rted  [of  a'.s  and  tortus ,  L.J  wrung  or  wreft- 
ed  from  by  Violence. 

ACs TRACT  | _abftra(tum.  Sup.  of  dbftrahere ,  L.J  a 
Short  Draught  or  Copy  of  an  original  Writing;  the 
Abridgment  of  a  Book,  Record,  QPc. 

Abstract  [with  Logicians ]  any  Quality,  as  it  is 
confidered  apart,  without  Regard  had  to  its  Concrete  or 
Subjeft. 

Abstract  [in  Philofophy]  that  which  is  Separated 
from  lome  other  Thing  by  an  Operation  of  the  Mind  call¬ 
ed  Abftraftion. 

An  Abstp.act  Idea,  is  fome  Simple  Idea,  detach’d  and 
Separated  from  any  particular  Subjeft  or  complex  Idea,  for 
the  fake  of  viewing  and  confidering  it  more  diftmftly, 
as  it  is  in  itlelf,  its  own  Nature,  &c. 

To  Ab.  tract  [abftrahere ,  L.]  to  draw  away  from, 
to  take  from  or  out  of. 

Abstra'ct  Numbers  fwith  Arithmeticians^  fuch  as  are 
confidered  as  pure  Numbers,  without  being  apply’d  to 
any  Suojtft. 

A  ka'cted  Mathematicks ;  is  ufed  in  Oppofition  to  >. 
mix’d  Mathematicks  ;  the  former  figmfying  pure  Arithme- 
tick,  Geometry  or  Algeora. 

AbsTR a'cTFD  Nouns  Suiftintves  [with  Grammarians 
&c.J  are  fuch  Nouns  as  denote  a  Thing  ;  the  Exiftence 
ot  which  is  reai,  and  in  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  ;  but 
lubfifts  only  in  the  Underltanding;  as  Humanity  Truth 
Vigilance ,  &c. 

Ab^t  RA'cf  EDL  Y  [[of  abftraBus ,  L.J  by  way  of  ab- 
ftraft. 

Abstractive  [abft  aBivus,  L.J  that  may  be  ab- 
llrafted  or  drawn  from. 

Abstra'ction,  |jn  Philofplyf  is  an  Operation  of  the 
Mind,  whereby  it  leparates  Tilings  naturally  conjunft  or 
exiftmg  together,  and  forms  and  confiders  Ideas  of  Things 
thus  leparated.  A  Power  or  Faculty  which  is  peculiar  ?o 
the  Mind  of  Mail,  in  Contradiftinftion  to  the  natural  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  brute  Beafts*;  by  the  Help  of  which  Faculty  he 
can  make  his  Ideas,  or  Conceptions  relating  to  particular 
Things,  to  become  general  Reprefentatives  all  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thus  if  the  Eye  reprefent  to  a  Man  Whitenefs  in  a 
Wall,  he  can  coftfider  abftraftedly  that  Quality  of  White¬ 
nefs,  and  find  it  attributable  to  many  other  Things,  and 
plainly  diftinguifhes  it  from  them;  as  Snow«,  Milk 
Chalk,  &c. 

Abstracted  [abftriBtis,  L.J  Ioofened,  unbound. 

To  Abst rAnge  [Abftringere,  L.J  to  unbind  or  loofeff. 

To  AsstruCe  [Abftrudere,  L.J  to  thruft or pulh  away,' 
or  from. 

AbstRu'se  [[ Abftrufus ,  L.J  obfeure,  dark,  not  eafy  to 
be  underftood,  deep,  hidden,  or  far  removed  fro^i  the 
common  Apprehenfions  or  Ways  of  conceiving. 

Abs  Tru'seness?  Obfcurity  in  Meaning,  Unintelli- 

Abstru'sity  3  giblenefs. 

Absu'rd  [Abfurdus,  L.J  not  agreeable  to  Reafon  or 
common  Senfe,  or  that  thwarts  or  goes  contrary  to  the 
ccmmon  Notions  and  Apprehenfions  of  Men ;  imperti¬ 
nent,  filly,  foolifh. 

Ab.u'rbn  ess  1  C Abfurditas ,  L.J  Difagreeablenefs  to 

Absu'rdity  S  Reafon,  Impertinence,  Folly  ;  an 
Error  or  Oftence  againft  fome  generally  allowed  Truth  or 
Principle. 

Asu'n  dance  [Abundant] a,  L.J  great  Plenty. 

Abu'ndant  [Abundans,  L.J  abounding. 

Abundant  Numbers  [[with  Arithmeticians J  fuch  Num¬ 
bers,  whofe  aliqu  t  Parts  added  together,  make  more  than 
the  whole  Number,  of  which  they  are  Parts ;  as  20,  whofe 
Aliquot  Parts  are  10,  5,  4,  t,  1,  and  make  22;  and  12, 

G  whofe 


A  G 
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whole  aliquot  Parts  are  6,  4,  3,  2.  1,  which  added  to¬ 
gether,  make  16. 

Abu's  e  [ 'Ahufus ,  L.]  the  irregular  or  ill  Ule  ot  a 
Thing,  or  fomething  introduced  contrary  to  the  proper 
Order  and  Intention  o'i  it  ;  Affront.  . 

Self- Abuse,  the  Crime  called  otherwife,  Self-Pollu¬ 
tion. 

To  Asa's E  [ Abufum  of  Ahull,  L.]  To  make  a  bad 
ule  of,  to  milufe,  to  affront,  or  do  one  an  Injury. 

Asu'sio,  The  abufing  or  mifufing  ot  a  Thing,  L. 

Abus  10  fin  Rhet  crick]  a  Figure,  the  fame  Catachrefts. 

Abu'sive i  [Abufivus,  L.j  Arfrontive,  oftenfive,  in¬ 
jurious. 

Abo's iv en  ess,  Offenfivenefs,  Affrontingnef, ,  &c. 

To  Abu't  [of  Alcuiir,  F.j  To  bound  or  border 
upon. 

Abu  rALs  ?  gee  yil^ttals. 

Abu  ttals  5' 

Abu  tti'llon  [with  Botanijls]  yellow  Mallows. 

Aby'smal,  Pertaining  to  an  Abyfs. 

A'byss  ['  &yojor,  Gr.]  A  bottomlefs  Pit  or  Gulf,  or 
any  prodigious  Deep  where  no  Bottom  can  be  found  ; 
or  is  fuppoled  to  have  no  Bottom  ;  a  vaft  unfathomable 
Depth  of  Waters,  fuch  as  is  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  in 
the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

Abyssi'nes,  APeopleof  Ethiopia ,  who  are  Chriftians 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

Ac  )  at  the  Beginning  or  End  of  a  Name  of  a  Town 
a  ..  G  or  pjace  is  the  Saxon  Word  (ac)  which  fig- 
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Ak  >  or  Place  is  the  Saxen  Word  (.ac)  which  tig- 
Ake^  nifies  an  Oak ,  and  generally  denotes  the  Place 
to  take  its  Name  of  Oak,  as  v  Hon  is  as  much  as  to  fay  Oak- 
Town,  and  Aufiin’s  ac ,  siuflin’s-Oak  ;  and  as  for  the  Names 
of  Perfons  of  the  fame  Form,  they  are  for  the  moll  part 
derived  from  the  Places  of  their  Birth,  or  lome  Achieve¬ 
ment  there. 

Aca'cia  [with  Botanifts]  the  Name  of  a  Shrub,  or 
the  Gum  of  Acacia,  called  allb  the  binding  Bean-tree. 

Rob  aca'cia,  Conferve  of  Sloes,  which  is  ufed  inflead 
of  the  true  Acacia. 

A'cacY  i’Axeoc/ct,  Gr.]  Innocence,  a  being  free  from 

Malice.  vbjl,  s.  . 

Acade'micks  [,A*«I‘t*/«nt8/,  Gr.]  the  Dilciples  of  Plato, 
who  were  fo  named,  becaufc  they  fludied  in  the  publick 
School,  called  Academia ,  a  famous  School,  not  far  from 
Athens,  built  and  planted  with  Trees,  as  others  fay  from 
'Cadmus  the  Phenician ;  others  from  Academius  who  built  it, 
whofb  great  Dogma  was  Vnum  fcio  quod  nihil  fcio ,  i.  e.  I 
know  this  one  Thing,  that  I  know  nothing  :  A  $e£l  of 
Sceptical  Philofbphers,  who  taught  that  ail  Things  were 
uncertain;  and  that  Men  ought  to  doubt  of  all  Things, 
and  believe  nothing. 

Ac  ade'mtcks  ?  A  Name  now  ufed  for  Members  of  mo- 

Aca'demists  5  dern  Academies,  or  inflituted  Socie¬ 
ties  of  learned  Perfons. 

Ac a'demy  [’Axct Swu'kh,  as  fonre  will  of  a.yL&  the  heal¬ 
ing,  and  Jvi#©-  the  People]  An  Univerfity  ;  a  Place 
where  Perfons  are  taught  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  particular  Society  of  ingenious  Perfons, 
eltablifhed  for  the  Improvement  of  Learning,  &c. 

A'cademy,  is  alfo  now  ufed  for  a  fort  of  Collegiate 
School  or  Seminary,  where  young  Perfons  are  inflru&ed  in 
a  private  \Vay,  in  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  thole 
of  the  Nonconformifts. 

Academy  [of  Borfemanfblp ]  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a 
Riding-School,  a  Place  where  Perfons  are  taught  to  Ride 
the  Great  Horfe,  and  other  Exercifes,  as  Fencing,  &c. 

A'caid,  [with  Chymifis]  Vinegar. 

Ac  aly'phe  [’AxewuJqw,  Gr.]  the  Sea  Nettle,  or  great 
flinging  Nettle,  L. 

Aca'lta  [with  Botanijls]  the  Wall -Flower,  L. 

Acana'ceous  [of  dr.dC1io  to  fharpen,  or  rather  xav&ct 
a  Thorn]  prickly  ;  pertaining  to  all  Plants  of  the  Thiflle 
kind,  foroetimes  alfo  the  prominent  Parts  of  Animals. 

Acanta'Bolus  [’Ax«/i«.,floA.(g>',  of  ttXAtSi*  a  Thorn, 
and  to  call  out,  Gr.]  a  Surgeons  Iriftrument,  refem- 

bling  a  pair  of  Pincers,  to  extract  any  Thii>g  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  flick  in  the  Oefophagus . 

Aca'ntha  ["AxctvSa,  Gr.]  a  Thorn,  Brier  or  Bram¬ 
ble,  L. 

Aca'ntha  [with  Anatomifls]  the  mod  backward  Pro¬ 
tuberance  or  Knob  of  the  Vertebra’ s  of  the  Back,  other- 
wife  called  Spina  dorfi. 

Acanthaleu'ce  [ *Axa»3wv?u'/Uf,  Gr.]  the  white 
Thorn,  L. 

Aca'nthion  [’AxavSiov,  Gr.]  the  Oat- Thiflle, 

Aca'nthatopia'ria,  Tragacanth  or  Dragant,  L. 


Ac A'n THICK,  [’AxcoAjxx,  Gr.]  a  fweet  andpleafant 
Juice,  contained  in  the  Top  ot  Pellitory  or  Ivy,  L. 
Aca'nthis  [with  Botanijls]  the  Herb  Groundfel,  L. 

Ac a'ntHus  [’'AxctvS©',  Gr.]  the  Herb  Bears-brecch, 
Bears-foot  or  Brank-urfine. 

A'caron,  ['Axapor,  Gr]  the  Plant  Wild-Myrtle  or 
Gow ;  alfo  Butcher’s-broom. 

A'carus]  ''Axotp©-]  the  Hand-worm;  a  fmall  Worm 
breeding  in  Wax. 

A'carus  ["A xd?@p,  Gr.]  a  Mulhroom  or  Toad-flool. 
Aca'RPY  [acarpia,  L.  of  ’Axoipvr/ct,  of  a.  pnvat. 
and  x«j7 x'os,  Gr.  Fruit]  Unfruitfulnefs,  Barrennefs. 

Ac atale'ctos  7  [’A>cetT»AiixT©',Gr.]  A  Verfe 

Acatale'cTICK  Verfe*  exaftly  perfeft,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  Syllable  too  much,  or  too  little. 

Ac  atale'ptick  [of  ’AxafldxmW,  Gr.J  incompre- 
henfible.  >  f 

Acatale'psy  [acatalepfla,  L.  of  ’AxaTctAwJ/t'ci,  Gr.] 
IncomDrehenfiblenefs. 

Ac ata'lis  [’AxoWau,  Gr.]  the  leffer  kind  of  Juni¬ 
per,  L.  Botan. 

Ac ate'ra  [’Axaltipot,  Gr.]  the  greater  Juniper-Tree. 
Aca'tery  [in  the  King's  Houfliold]  a  l'ort  of  Check 
between  the  Clerks  of  the  King’s  Kitchen,  and  Surveyor. 

AcATHARSi'a  [’AxaSrapAtt  of  a  »eg.  and  xa2fa/'p^, 
Gr.  to  purge  or  cleanfe]  that  Filth  or  Impurity  inadileaftd 
Body,  which  is  not  yet  purged  off. 

Acau'lis  /  [with  Botanifls ]  a  Term  ufed  of  Plants  that 
Acau'los  S  feern  to  want  Italks,  whole  Flower 
creeps  on  the  Ground. 

Accapita're  flaw  Word ]  to  pay  Relief  to  the  chief 
Lord. 

Acca'pitum  [Law  Word]  Relief  due  to  Lords  of  the 

Manours.  ■  _ 

Accedas  ad  curiam,  a  Writ  diretledto  the  Sheriff, 
requiring  him  to  go  to  the  Court  of  lome  Lord  or  Franchife, 
where  any  fa  lie  Judgment  is  fuppoled  to  nave  been  made 
in  any  Suit  in  a  Court  of  Record,  rhat  a  Record  may  be 
made  of  the  fame  Suit  there,  and  certified  into  the  King’s 
Court. 

Accedas  ad  vice  comitfm,  a  Writ  directed  to 
the  Coroner,  requiring  him  to  deliver  a  Writ  to  the  Sheriff* 
who  having  had  a  Pone  delivered  to  him,  fuppreffes  it. 

ToAcce'de  [accedere,  L.J  to  come  to,  to  draw  near 
to,  to  enter  into. 

To  Accelerate  [Accelerare,  L.]  to  haflen,  to' 
quicken,  or  put  on. 

Accelerated  Motion  [in  Mechamcks]  a  Motioni 
which  receives  continual  Increments  or  Acceflions  of  Ve- 
locity. 

Acceleration,  a  H aliening,  &>c. 

Acceleration  [with  Philosophers']  a  continual  In- 
creafe  of  Motion  in  any  heavy  Bodies  tending  towards  the 
Center  of  the  Earth,  by  the  Force  of  Gravity. 

Acceleration  [with  the  ancient  Aftronomers]  a 
Term  ufed  in  rcfpefl  to  the  fixed  Stars,  and  fignified  the 
Difference  between  the  Revolution  of  the  Primum  Mobile , 
and  the  Solar  Revolution,  which  was  computed  at  3  Mi¬ 
nutes  and  5  6  Seconds.  • 

Acc  eLerato'res  [Anatomy]  certain  Mufcles  fo  cal-* 
led  of  accelerandi,  i.  e.  haftening. 

Acceleratores  Vrinte  [with  Anatomifls]  a  Pair 
of  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Penis,  they  arife  flefhy  from 
the  upper  Part  ot  the  Urethra ,  as  it  paffes  under  the  Os 
Pubis,  and  are  inferted  on  each  Side  of  the  Corpora  caver - 
nofa  Penis  ;  the  Ufe  of  which  is  to  expedite  the  Paffage  of 
the  Urine  and  Genitura. 

To  Acce'nd  [Accendere,  L.J  To  kindle,  to  fet  on 

fire.  . 

Accession  [ Philofophy ]  the  m-kindhng  or  fettmg 

any  natural  Body  on  fire. 

A'ccent  [Accent us,  L.]  Tone,  Tenor,  Tune,  the 
Riling  or  Falling  of  the  Voice,  or  a  Tone  and  Manner  of 
Pronunciation  contracted  from  the  Country  in  which  3 
Perfon  was  bred  or  refided  a  confiderable  time. 

Accent  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Tone  or  Modulation  of 
the  Voice,  ufed  fometimes  to  denote  the  Intention  of  the 
Orator  or  Speaker,  to  give  a  good  or  ill  Signification  to  his 
Words. 

Grave  Accent  [with  Gram.]  is  this  Mark  ('  )  over 
a  Vowel,  to  fhew  that  the  Voice  is  to  be  deprefs’d. 

Acute  Accent  is  this  Mark  (')  over  a  Vowel,  to 
fhew  that  the  Voice  is  to  be  raifed. 

Circumflex  Accent  is  this  Mark  (  )  over  a  Vowel, 
in  Greek,  and  points  out  a  kind  of  Undulation  of  the 
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The  Lon?  Accent  [[in  Grammar  J  fhews  that  the  Voice 
is  to  flop  upon  the  Vowel  that  lias  that  Mark,  and  is  ex- 
prefled  thus  (  ). 

The  Short  Accent  fin  Gramm  :»J  fhews  that  the  Time 
of  pronouncing  ought  to  be  fhort,  and  is  marked  thus  (") 

Accent  fin  Muftck]  a  certain  Modulation  or  Warb- 
lin-r  of  the  Voice,  to  exprefs  the  Pafiions  either  naturally 
or  artificially. 

Ac-,  e'ntor  one  of  Three  Singers  in  Parts. 

To  Acc  e'ntuat  e  [accentuatum,  L.J  to  pronounce  in 
reading  or  fpeaking  according  to  the  Accent. 

Accentuation,  a  pronouncing  or  marking  a  Word, 
fo  as  to  lay  a  Strefs  of  the  Voice  uptn  the  right  Vowel  or 
Syllable. 

To  Acce'pt  f acceptum  of  accipere ,  L.J  To  receive 
favourably  or  kindly. 

Acce  ptable  [acceptability  L.J  that  may  be  favour¬ 
ably,  or  kindly  received,  &c.  agreeable. 

Accf/ptableness,  Agreeablenefs,  Pleafantnefs,  &c. 

Acceptance,  An  accepting  or  receiving  favourably 
or  kindly. 

Acceptance  7  fin  LawJ  a  tacit  agreeing  to  fome 

Acc ept a'tion  5  former  Aft  done  by  another, 
which  might  have  been  undone  or  avoided,  if  fuch  Ac¬ 
ceptance  had  not  been  :  Thus  if  a  Man  and  his  Wife, 
fie z,ed  of  Land  in  Right  of  his  Wife,  do  join  in  making 
a  Leafe  by  Deed,  referving  Rent ;  the  Husband  dying, 
the  Wife  receives  or  accepts  of  the  Rent,  the  Leafe  fhall 
be  made  good  by  this  Acceptance  in  her,  and  fhall  bar 
her  from  bringing  the  Writ  Cui  in  vita,  agauift  the  Te¬ 
nant. 

Acceptation  fwith  Gram.]  the  received  Meaning 
of  a  Word,  or  theSenfe  in  which  it  is  ufually  taken. 

Accep  r  ila'tion  [Civil  law}  a  Difcharge  from  the 
Creditor  to  the  Debtor ;  the  fame  as  an  Acquittance  in  the 
Common  Law. 

Acc e'ss  f Acceffus,  L.J  Admittance,  Approach  or 
Paffage  to  a  Place  or  Perfon. 

Acc  e'ss  f  Old  Englijb]  an  Ague,  the  Fit  of  an  Ague 
or  Fever. 

AccF-'ssibLE  f  “ccejftbilis,  L.J  Something  that  may  be 
approached,  or  that  Accefs  may  be  had  to. 

Accessible  Height,  is  either  that  which  may  be 
jneafured  mechanically  by  applying  a  Meafure  to  it  ;  or  elfe 
it  is  an  Height  whole  Foot  or  Bale  can  be  approached  to, 
and  from  thence  a  Length  meafured  on  the  Ground. 

Accession,  Addition  or  Increafe  ;  alio  coming  to, 
as  the  coming  of  a  King  to  the  Crown. 

Accession  fwith  Fhyficians J  the  Fit  or  Time  of  being 
woift  in  any  Intermittent  ;  the  fa..,e  as  Paroxyfmus. 

A'ccessojry  fby  Statute]  a  Perfon,  who  encourages, 
advifes,  or  conceals  an  Offender,  who  is  guilty  of  Felony 
by  Statute. 

Accesso'rius  milijli  fwith  Anatomifts]  a  Nerve  fo 
termed,  from  Dr.  Willis,  its  Inventor.  It  arifes  from  the 
Medulla  Spinalis ,  about  the  Beginning  of  the  fixth  Pair  of 
the  Neck,  and  afeends  to  the  Head  ;  and  having  there  en¬ 
tered  the  Skull,  it  palfes  out  of  it  again,  and  is  totally 
fpent  on  the  Mufculus  Trapezius. 

Accessory  ,'fin  Civil  Law J  any  Thing  that  of 

A'ccessary  S  Right  belongs  or  depends  on  another, 
although  it  be  feparated  from  it  ;  as  if  Tiles  be  taken 
from  a  Houle  to  be  laid  on  again,  they  are  an  Acceffary, 
if  the  Houle  be  to  be  fold 

Accessory  7  fin  Common  Law]  A  Perfon  guilty  of 

A'ccessary  &  Felony,  though  not  principally,  but 
by  Participation,  as  Advice,  Command,  Concealment,  Aid¬ 
ing  or  A  {lifting ;  and  this  may  be  either  before  or  after  the 
Faft. 

A/ccidence  f Accidentia,  L.J  A  little  Book,  con¬ 
taining  the  firft  Principles  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 

Per  accidens  fwith  PhilofophersJ  that  which  does 
not  follow  from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  but  from  fome 
accidental  Quality  of  it. 

A'ccident  f Accident ,  L.J  A  Cafualty  or  Chance  ;  or 
a  contingent  Effeft,  or  lomething  produced  cafually  and 
without  any  Fore-knowledge  or  Deftination  of  it  in  the 
Agent  that  produced  it,  or  to  whom  it  happens. 

Accident  fwith  Logicians]  is  taken  in  a  three-fold 
Senfe. 

i.  In  Oppofition  to  the  Effence  of  a  Thing,  for 
whatever  does  not  really  belong  to  a  Thing,  but  only  ca¬ 
fually  ;  as  the  Clothes  a  Perfon  wears,  the  Money  in  his 
Pocket,  &V. 

Many  Qualities  are  termed  Accidents,  in  Contra- 
drltinftion  to  the  effential  Properties  of  any  Subjeft  ;  be- 


caufethey  arc  there  not  effentially,  hut  accidentally.  This  the 
Schoolmen  call  accidens  pradcabile,  and  it  implies  a  com¬ 
mon  Quality,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  any  Subjeft  ; 
as  Whitenefs  in  a  Wall,  &c. 

5.  A  Thing  is  called  an  Accident  in  Oppofition  to 
Subftance,  when  it  is  in  its  Effence  or  Nature  to  fublift  in, 
inhere,  or  cleave  to  fbme  Subftance,  and  cannot  be  alone. 
This  they  alio  call  accidens  pradicamentale ,  and  in  this 
Senfe  the  laft  nine  Predicaments  are  called  Accidents  or  it 
is  thus  with  all  Qualities  whatfoever. 

A  Thing  is  alfo  frequently  ftiled  an  Accident,  in  Refe¬ 
rence  to  its  Caule,  or  at  leaft  as  to  our  Knowledge  of  it, 
and  by  this  an  Efteft  either  cafually  produced,  or  wdiich 
appears  to  have  been  fo  to  us,  is  commonly  underftood. 

Common  Acc  idents  fwith  Logicians]  is  the  fifth  of  the 
univerfal  Ideas,  and  are  when  the  Objeft  is  a  true  Mode, 
which  may  be  feparated  at  leaft  by  the  Mind,  from  the 
Thing  of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  an  Accident,  and  yet  the 
Idea  of  that  Thing  fhall  not  be  deftroyed  ;  as  round ,  hard, 
juft,  prudent,  Sec. 

Entitive  Accidents  fin  Metaphyftcks]  are  either  pri¬ 
mary  or  fecondary. 

Primary  entitive  Accidents,  are  fuch  as  are  abfolute, 
as  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Refpefhve  entitive  Accident  fwith  Logicians]  is  Re¬ 
lation. 

Modiftcative  entitive  Accidents  fwith  Metaphyftcians] 
are  quando  (when),  ubi  (where),  fit  us  (Situation),  habitus 
(Habit). 

Predicable  Accident  fwith  Logicians]  implies  a  com¬ 
mon  Quality,  which  may  be,  or  may  not  be  in  the  Sub¬ 
jeft,  as  a  particular  Colour,  as  Rednefs  in  a  Wall,  &*c. 

Predicamental  Accident  fwith  Logicians]  is  when  it 
is  in  its  Effence  or  Nature  to  fubfift  in,  inhere  or  cleave 
to  fome  Subftance,  and  cannot  be  alone. 

Accident  fwith  Phyftcians]  is  fuch  as  does  not  flow 
immediately  from  the  firft  Caufe ;  but  from  cafual  Inter- 
pofitions  :  Some  ufe  the  Expreffion  in  much  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Syrrp'om. 

Abfolute  Accident  fwith  Roman  Catb  I'cks]  is  an 
Accident  which  does,  or  may  poilihly  fubfift,  at  leaft  mi- 
raculoufly,  or  by  fome  iupern  rural  Power,  without  a  Sub¬ 
jeft. 

Accidents  fin  Heraldry]  are  the  principal  Points 
in  an  Efcutcheon. 

Accidents  fwith  Aftrologers]  are  the  moft  remarkable 
Chances  that  have  happened  to  a  Man  in  the  Courfe  of  his 
Life  ;  as  a  great  Sicknels  at  fuch  a  Year,  an  extraordinary 
Fortune  another  Y ear,  and  at  another  Time  an  imminent 
Danger. 

Accide'ntal  [Accidentals,  L.J  pertaining  to  Ac¬ 
cidents,  happening  by  chance. 

Accidental  Dignities  andi  Debilities  fwith  Aftrolo¬ 
gers]  certain  cafual  Affeftions  or  Difpofitions  of  the  Planets’, 
by  which  they  are  ftrengthened  or  weakened,  on  account 
of  their  being  in  fuch  a  Houfe  of  the  Figure. 

Accidental  Point  fin  PerfpeSive]  a  Point  in  the  Ho¬ 
rizontal  Line,  where  Lines  parallel  among  themfelves  do 
meet,  though  they  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  Figure. 

Accide'ntalness  fof accident alis,  L.J  the  happening 
by  chance. 

Acci'dity  f acciditas,  L.J  Slothful. 

Acci'dious  f accidius,  L.J  Slothfulnefs. 

Acci'nct  f accinHus,  L.J  girded,  prepared,  ready. 

Acc  i  pi  ENT  [accipiens,  L-]  receiving;  alfo  a  Receiver. 

Accipitri'na  fin  Botany]  the  Herb  Hawk-weed. 

Acclai'm,  Acclamation.  Milton. 

Acclamation,  a  Shouting  of  the  People  for  Joy; 
exprefling  their  Applaufe,  Efteem  or  Approbation  of  any 
Thing. 

Ac  cl  iv  is  fin  Anatomy J  a  Mufcle  called  alfo  Obliquus 
afeendens. 

Accli'vity  f  Acclivitas,  L.J  is  a  J/f 

Steepnefs  reckoned  upwards  on  a  Slope,  / 

Declivity  is  a  Steepnefs  downwards;  thus  / 

B  A  is  an  Acclivity,  and  A  B  a  Declivity.  yr 

Accli'vous  f acclivis,  L.J  riling  up-  B  / 
wards,  fteep  up.  - — - 

AccLOYED  fwith  Farriers]  is  faid  of  a  Horfe  that  is 
nailed  or  pricked  in  Shooing. 

A'ccola,  an  Husbandman  that  comes  from  other 
Parts  to  till  the  Land. 

Accola'de,  An  Embracing  about  the  Neck;  Clip¬ 
ping  and  Colling,  a  Ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  Knighthood. 

A'ccolent  [accolcns,  L.J  dwelling  hard  by. 

Accolle' 
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Ac COlin'  [m  Heraldry']  collared,  or  wearing  a  Col¬ 
lar,  F. 

To  Accommodate  [accommodate,  L.J  to  provide 
for,  or  furnifh  with  ;  to  agree  or  compole  a  Difference,  to 
fit  to,  to  adjuft,  to  apply. 

To  Accommodate  [with  Geometricians]  to  adapt  or 
fit  a  Line  or  Figure  into  A  Circle,  &c.  according  as  the 
Conditions  of  tlie  Propofition  or  Problem  do  require. 

Accommodation,  an  adapting,^  fitting,  adjufting, 
&c.  alfo  the  Compofure  or  putting  an  End  to  a  Difference, 
Quarrel,  &c.  alfo  Convenience. 

Accommodation  [in  philofopby]  the  Application  of 
one  Thing  by  Analogy  to  another. 

Accompaniment,  fomething  attending  or  added  as 
a  Circiimftance  to  another,  either  by  the  way  of  Ornamerit, 
or  for  the  fakfe  of  Symmetry,  or  the  like. 

Accompaniments  [in  Heraldry]  are  all  fuch  Things 
as  are  applied  about  the  Shield,  by  way  of  Ornament,  as 
the  Belt,  Manthngs,  Supporters,  &c. 

To  Acco'mpany  [accompagner,  F.J  to  go  or  come 
with,  to  wait  on,  to  keep  Company  with. 

An  Acco'mplic  e  [ Complice ,  F.J  one  who  has  a  Hand 
in  a  Matter,  or  who  is  privy  to  the  fame  Crime  or  Defign 
with  another. 

To  Accomplish  [ accomplir ,  F.J  to  perform,  finifh 
or  fulfil  ;  alfo  to  execute  or  bring  a  Matter  or  Thing  to 
Pcrfc&ion. 

A  Perfon well  Acco'MPUsHED,one  who  has  extraordi¬ 
nary  Parts,  and  has  acquired  great  Accomplifhments  in 
Learning. 

Acco'mplisHment  [accomplijfement,  F.J  the  entire 
Execution,  Atchievement,  or  Fulfilling  of  fomething  pro- 
pofed  or  undertaken. 

Accomplishments,  Acquirements  in  Literature, 
Art,  Science,  good  Behaviour,  &c. 

AccoMpt,  See  Account. 

Acco'rd,  Agreement,  Confent,  Fr. 

Accord  [Common  Law J  Agreement  between  feveral 
Pcrfons  or  Parties,  to  make  Satisfaction  for  an  Affront  or 
Trelpafs  committed  one  againft  another. 

Accord  [in  French  Mu  feck]  is  the  Production,  Mixture 
and  Relation  of  two  Sounds,  of  which  the  one  is  Grave, 


to 


agree, 


to 


hang 


to- 


and  the  other  Acute. 

To  Accord  [s'accorder,  F.J 
gether. 

Acco'rporated  [accorporatus,  L.J  joined  or  put  to, 
imbodied. 

To  Ac co's t  [of  accoJtery  Fr.]  to  make  or  come  up  to 
a  Perfon,  and  fpeak  to  him. 

Acco'ont  [Prob.  of  accomputare ,  L.  whence  acsem- 
pter,  F.J  a  Computation  of  the  Number  of  certain  Things, 
a  Reckoning. 

Account,  Efteem,  Repute;  alfo  Ground  ;  alfo  Re- 
hearfal,  Relation.  ,f 

Ac  count  [in  a  Law  Sen fe]  a  particular  Detail  or  Enu¬ 
meration  delivered  to  a  Court  or  Judge,  &c.  of  what  a 
Alan  has  received  or  expended  for  another,  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  his  Aifairs.  Alfo, 

Accou'nt  ^[in  Common  Law]  a  Writ  or  Aftion  that 

AccoMpt  s  lies  againft  a  Man,  who  by  his  Office 
is  obliged  to  give  an  Account  to  another,  (as  a  Bailiff  to  his 
Mafter,  &c.)  and  refufes  to  do  it. 

Account  of  Sales  [in  Traffick]  an  Account  in  which 
the  Sale  of  Goods  is  particularly  fet  down. 

Accou'nt  able,  liable  to  give  an  Account,  anfwcrable. 

Accou'nt  ant  [ Computator ,  L.J  one  who  is  well 
verfed  in  Arithmetick ,  calling  up  of  Accounts,  an  able 
Arithmetician. 

Accountant  [in  Law]  a  Perfon  who  is  obliged  to 
render  an  Account  to  another. 

To  Ac  cou'tre  [of  accoutrer ,  F.J  to  drels,  attire, 
trim,  efpecially  with  warlike  Accoutrements. 

Accou'tremement  [Accoutrement,  Fr.J  Drefs,  &c. 
as  before. 

Accre'tion,  growing  or  flicking  to,  L. 

Accretion  [with  Naturalijls]  an  Addition  of  Mat¬ 
ter  to  any  Body  Externally  ;  but  it  is  frequently  apply’d 
to  the  Increafe  of  fuch  Bodies  as  are  without  Life,  and 
it  is  alfo  called  Appofition  or  yuxtapofition. 

Accretion  ?  [with Civilians]  a  vague  or  vacant  Por- 
A'ccremeniS  tion  of  Ground,  joined  or  united 
with  Grounds  held  or  poffefs’d  by  another. 

To  Accro'ach  [ Acrr ocher,  F.J  to  hook  or  grapple 
unto;  alfo  invade  another  Man’s  Right;  to  encroach 
upon 

Accro'achment,  an  Encroachment,  QPc. 


Ac  croc  he'  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  one  Thing  hoolcs 
into  another,  F. 

ToAccru'e  ?[of  Accrefcere ,  L.  or  accroitre ,  F.]  to 
To  Accre'w  5  be  increafed  or  added  to  ;  alfo  to  fall 
to  a  Perfon  by  way  of  Accretion  or  Accefiion,  QPc  as  preat 
good  will  accrew  from  it. 

Accuba'tion,  a  fitting  down,  or  lying  at  Table,  L. 
Accusi'tion,  a  fitting  down,  L 
To  Accu'mb  [accumbere,  L.J  To  lie  down  at,  or  fir  at 
Table. 

To  AccoMntATfe  [ Accumularc ,  L.J  to  heap  up,  or 
gather  together  in  Heaps. 

Accumulation,  a  heaping  up. 

A'c  curacy  /  [Accuratio,  L.J  Exaftnef,  Nice- 
A'ccurateness  S  nefs. 

A'c  CUR  ATE  [ Accuratus ,  L.J  done  with  Care,  exa£L 
Accurately,  with  Exaftnefs  and  N  cetv. 
Accu'rsed,  [of  ad,  d  by  Euphony  changed  into c,  and 
cujife,  5<rx.J  lying  under  a  Curie,  or  excommunicated. 

Accu 'sable  [ Accufabilis ,  L.J  that  may  be, or  defe.ves 
to  be  acculed. 

Accusa'tio  >  [in  the  Civil  Law]  is  the  intending  a 
Accusa'tion  r  criminal  Aftion  againft  any  one, 
either  in  one’s  own  Name,  or  that  of  the  Pubiick,  L. 

Accusa'tk  n,3  Charge  of  fome  Fault  or  Crime,  art 
Impeachment. 

Accusative  Cafe  [in  Grammar]  the  4th  Cafe  of  a 
Noun,  always  governed  by  a  Verb  Atfive. 

Accus'atory  [> accufatorius ,  L-j  of  or  belonging  to 
Accufation. 

To  Accuse  [Accu fare,  L.J  to  charge  with  a  Fault 
or  Crime,  to  cenfure,  to  inform  againft,  indite  or  im- 

cu'sers  [according  to  Cornelius  dgrippa]  th~ 
Order  of  the  Devils,  whole  Prince  is  cJled  Aflerotb  i.  e. 
a  Spy,  and  in  Latin  Diabolus  of  v, ,  Gr.  to  aceufe 

falfely,  who  in  the  Revelations  is  called  the  Accufer  of  tne 
Brethren,  QPc. 

Accu'stom ABLY  [of  accoutume ,  F.j  cuftomarily, 
according  to  Cuftom. 

To  Accus't  >m  ones  lelf,  to  inure  or  ufe  himfelf  to. 
Ace  ace  [Sax:  Az  or  as,  F.  Gr. j  that  Side  of  2 

Dice  on  which  the  Number  is  expreffed. 

Ace'phali  [’A'lrcuo',  of  a.  priv.  and  xj'iyx*©'*  ai* 
Head,  i.  e  having  rib  Head]  a  Seth  of  Hereticks ;  alfo 
certain  Levellers  mentioned  in  the  Laws  of  King  Henry  I. 
who  acknowledged  no  Head. 

Acephali  Vf.R:U  [Poetry,  G’eek  and  Latin]  Verles, 
that  begin  with  a  ftiOrt  Syllable,  and  end  with  a  long  one. 
Acf/phalous,  [«.’■< st  a©-,  Gr  J  without  a  Head. 
AcErb  [Acer  bus,  L.J  a  compound  Tafte,  which  con- 
fifts  of  Sour,  and  a  Degree  of  Rnughnefs,  or  a  Tafte  be¬ 
tween  Sour  and  Bitter,  fuch  as  molt  unripe  Fruits  have. 
A'cer,  [with  Botanijh]  a  Maple-tree. 

Ace'rba  /[with  Botanijls]  fignifies  fowr  with  a 
Ace'rbum  >  Roughnefi  in  the  Tafte  like  unripe 
Ace'rbus  3  Fruit,  L. 

To  Ace'rbate  [acerbatum,  L.J  to  make  fowr  Or 
harffi-tafted  ;  alfo  to  moleft  or  trouble. 

Ac'erbitude?  [acerbitudo,  L.J  Sowrnefs,  Harflmefs 
Ace'rbity  5  in  Tafte ;  Bitterneft. 

Ace'rides  [of  a.  neg.  and  Rupo?,  Gr.  Wax  J  Plaifters 
without  Wax. 

Acero'se  [acerofus,  L.J  chaffie,  full  of  or  mixed 
with  Chaff. 

Ac  err  a  [among  the  Romans]  a  kind  of  Altar  ereGed 
near  the  Gate  of  a  Perfon  deceafed,  wherein  his  Family 
and  Friends  did  daily  offer  Inccnfe  till  the  Time  of  his 
Burial,  L. 

Ac  e'rval  [acervalis,  L.J  belonging  to  a  Heap. 
Acerva'tion,  a  heaping  up  together,  L. 
Acervo'se  [ acervofus ,  L.J  full  of  Heaps. 
Aceta'bula  [Anatomy]  certain  Glandules  in  the 
Chorion ,  one  of  the  Skins  which  cover  a  Child  in  the 
Womb. 

Aceta'bulum  [with  Botanijls]  the  Herb  Navel- 
wort. 

Aceta'bulum  [with  Anatomijls]  the  Cavity  or  Socket 
in  the  Huckle-bone,  that  receives  the  Head  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone  within  it. 

Ace'tars  [acetaria,  L.J  Sallets  and  Vinegar. 

Ac  etiam  Bille,  the  Words  of  a  Writ  where  the 
A£lion  requires  good  Bail. 

Aceto'sa  [with  Botanijls]  Sorrel. 

Aceto'se  [ acetofus ,  L.J  eager*  fowr,  full  of  Sowr¬ 
nefs, 

Accetose'lla 
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Ac'etose'lla  [with  Botanifis~\  Wood-Sorrel. 

Aceto'siTY,  Sournels,  Sharpnels,  Tartnels. 

Ac  f.'tous  \_Acetofus ,  L.J  Vinegary,  or  being  fome- 
'thing  like  Vinegar. 

Ace'tum  Vinegar,  in  general  any  lharp  Liquor,  as 
Spirit  of  Salt,  Nitre,  Vitriol,  &>c. 

Acetum  Alcalifatum ,  in  Chymiftry  Vinegar  diddled, 
in  which  fome  alkalizate  Salt  is  infufed. 

Ace'tum  Phitofophorum  [ Chymiftry J  a  lowr  Liquor 
made  by  diflolving  the  Butter,  or  icy  Oil  of  Antimony  in 
Water. 

Ace'tum  radicatum  [with  Chymifif]  the  ffiarpeft  Part 
of  Vinegar,  having  its  Phlegm  drawn  oft. 

A'cHAMECH  [ Chymiftry J  the  Drofs  of  Silver. 

Acha't  [of  Achet,  Fj  a  Purchafing  or  Buying. 

Achat  [Com.  Law  J  a  Contract  or  Bargain. 

AcHa'tes,  Q’Ax.a-'iM?*  a  precious  Stone,  called  all 
Agate,  offeveral  Colours,  the  Veins  and  Spots  of  fome 
of  which  reprefent  various  Figures,  as  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Acha'tors,  Purveyors. 

A'ohe  [of  ace,  -S<**.J  a  Pain  in  any  Part  of  the  Body, 
as  Head  ache ,  Tooth-ache ,  Belly-ache ,  See. 

Ache  [with  FarriersJ  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  caufing  a 
Numbnefs  in  the  Joints. 

Ache'rner  [in  Afironomy~\  a  bright  fixed  Star  of  the 
firft  Magnitude  in  E ridanus,  whofe  Longitude  is  10,  31. 
Degrees,  and  Latitude  59,  iS. 

A'c  HERON  [’Axypcov  of 'Ax®'*  Sorrow,  and  pL-  to 
flow,  or  of  a  privat.  and  Gr ■  t0  rejoice,  i.  e.  a  for- 

rowful  River  j  a  River  of  Epirus ,  over  which  the  Poets 
feigned  departed  Souls  were  ferried-  The  Realon  why 
the  Ancients  placed  Hell  in  Epirus ,  feems  to  be,  becaule 
the  Mines  of  that  Place  had  deftroyed  abundance  of  Men. 

Achero'ntick,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Acheron. 

Acherset,  an  ancient  Meafure  of  Com,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  as  our  Quarter  or  eight  Bulhels. 

ToAchie've  [ Achever ,  Fr.J  to  atchieve,  to  accom- 
pliih  ;  to  perform  or  finifh  fome  notable  AT  or  Exploit. 

Achievement  [ Achevement,  Fr.J  a  notable  Per¬ 
formance. 

Achill e'a  [’AxiAAjic*',  Gr.J  Co  called  of  Achilles , 
who  is  laid  to  have  cured  Telephus  of  a  dangerous  Ulcer 
with  it ;  the  Herb  Milfoil  or  Yarrow. 

Achill  e'is  [with  Anatomifts ]  a  Tendon  formed  by  the 
Tails  of  feveral  Mufcles,  and  tied  to  the  os  calcis  ;  it  "rakes 
its  Name  from  the  Aftion  in  conducing  to  Swiftnefsof  Pace. 

Achilles,  a  Name  which  the  Schoolmen  give  to  the 
principal  Argument  alledged  by  each  Se£t  of  Philofophers 
jn  their  Behalf. 

Achimenis  r’AxLMSiaV,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Poley. 

Achly's  [of  ’AxaiIs",  Gr.J  a  Defc£f  in  the  Eye,  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  Kinds  of  Amblyopia. 

Acholite,  See  Acolyte. 

Achor  [of  ’Axalp,  Gr.J  the  Scald;  a  Difeafe  in  the 
hairy  Scalp  of  the  Head,  which  eats  thro’  it  like  a  Moth. 

Acho'res  [of  a,  neg.  and  x^f®'  Space,  becaule  thefe 
Eruptions  have  but  a  fmall  Vent,  as  Galen  iuppofes  ;  but 
others  derive  it  of  of  any  light  and  foft 

Thing]  Ulcers  of  the  Head  running  from  a  fmall  Orifice. 

Achre'sTY  [ achrefiia ,  L-  of  Gr.J  Unprofi- 

tablenels. 

Achrio'gelist  [acriogelos,  L.  of  citcaiy  ih(sr,  Gr.] 
a  great  Laugher,  one  that  laughs  at  nothing,  or  at  every 
Trifle. 

AcHRo'i  [’AxpoJ,  of  ctpriv.  and  x?^,  Gt-  Colour  J 
Pcrfons  having  loll  their  natural  Colour  ;  fuch  as  have  the 
Jaundice,  QPc. 

Achro'nical  ?  [achronicus,  L  of  «,  privat.  and  x?or®j 

Achro'nick  S  time]  out  of,  or  without  time. 

Aci'cula  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Shepherd’s-Needle 
or  Wild-Chervil,  L. 

A'cid  [ Addas ,  L.J  four,  lharp,  biting. 

Aci'dity  [with  Saturalifis ]  confifts  of  keen  Particles 
of  Salts  diflolved  and  put  into  a  violent  Motion  by  Means 
of  Fire. 

A'cids  are  Kinds  of  Salts,  all  whofe  little  Particles  are 
long,  pointed  and  lharp  at  their  Extremities,  and  make 
the  Tongue  feel  aSharpnefs,  as  Citrons,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
Tamarinds,  &c.  the  mod  fenfible  Eflett  of  them  is  the 
Coagulation  ot  thofe  Liquors,  with  which  they  are  mixed. 
The  manner  how  thefe  Coagulations  are  efteTed,  is  by  the 
Acids  (lopping  the  Pores  of  the  Liquor,  upon  which  they 
are  poured,  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  iubtile  Matter  cannot 
als  more  into  it,  and  Co  they  grow  thick  and  lofe  their 
lotion. 

Natural  a'cids  [with  Phyficians]  are  luch  as  have  a 
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proper  Sharpnels  of  their  own,  as  Juice  of  Lemons,  WV. 

Artificial  a'cids  [with  Cfimfis]  are  fuch  as  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Fire,  in  Cbyrrical  Operations. 

Manifefi  Acids,  futh  Things  as  a  fleet  the  Tongue, 
with  a  Senfe  of  Sharpnefs  aild  SOuhielS. 

Dubious  Acids,  fuch  Things  which  have  not  enough  of 
the  Acid  Nature,  to  give  ietlfible  Marks  to  the  Taftej 
but  yet  agree  with  the  maliifell  Acids  ih  other  Properties. 

Aci'dity  S[_Aciti.tai)  L.J  Kecnnels,  Sharpnels;  that 

A'cidness  y  Talte  which  acid  or  lhafp  Bodies  leave 
ih  the  Mouth. 

Aci'dity  [with  CtymifisJ  the  Acidity  or  Keennefs 

A'cidness  S  of  any  Liquor  that  confifts  in  keen  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Salts  diflolved,  and  put  into  a  violent  Motion  by 
the  Means  of  Fire. 

Aci'dula  \jBotar.y~\  an  Herb,  a  kind  of  Sorrel, 

Ac i'du l if,  [in  a  Medicinal  SenfeJ  any  opaw-waters 
that  are  not  hot ;  a  Species  of  Mineral  Waters,  which  dif- 
cover  a  Degree  of  Acidity  to  the  Talle,  L. 

Acinesi'a  ’Axmicritt,  Gr  J  the  Unmoveabfencfs  of 
the  whole  Body,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  as  in  an  Apoplexy, 
Palfev,  &c. 

A'cini  [with  Botanifis J  are  taken  for  thole  Grains 
that  grow  thick,  or  fmall  Grains  growing  in  Bunches  alter 
the  manner  of  Grape-ftoncs,  ot  which  the  Fruits  ot  the 
Elder-tree,  Privet  and  other  Plants  of  the  like  kind  are 
compoled. 

Acini  [with  Phyficians^]  the  Seed  that  is  within  a  Fruit, 
and  thence  they  in  their  Prefcriptions  frequently  ufe  uvh 
exacinnta ,  i.  e.  the  Acini  or  Seeds  being  taken  out,  L. 

Acinifo'rmis  Tunica  [with  /3nalomfis  \  a  Goat  of  the 
Eye,  called  alto  Uvea  tunica. 

A'cinos  [”A*n©-,  Gr.J  the  Herb  wild  BafiL" 

Acinus  [‘'Axiv©-,  Gr.J  a  Grape  or  Raifin-ftone,  or  the 
Kernel  of  a  Pomgranate. 

To  Ackow'ledge  [tfd,  d  changed  into  c  cnapan,  to 
know,  and  legan  to  put,  Sax.  cj.  d.  to  put  into  Know- 
ledgej  to  conrefs  or  own  ;  alfo  to  be  grateful  or  thankful 
for  ;  alfo  to  requite  or  re  ward. - 

Acknowledgment,  Owning,  Confefling  ;  Thank- 
fulnefs.  Gratitude. 

Acknowledgment  Mony,  Mony  which  was  paid 
in  ancient  Times  by  lome  Tenants  upon  the  Death  of 
their  Landlord  as  an  Acknowledgment  of  the  new  one. 

AcmaLtica  [’Axf*  fiKct',  Gr.]  a  continued  Fever. 

A'cmE  [’Axjuij  of  a.  neg.  and  xtLuyca  to  be  weary, 
Gr.]  the  Prime  of  a  Thing;  the  Plover  of  Age,  the  Vi¬ 
gour  of  Conftitution  ;  alio  the  utrnoft  Top  or  Height  of 
any  Thing  ;  the  point  of  a  Weapon. 

Acme  [with  Phyficians']  is  ufed  to  denote  the  third 
Degree  or  Height  of  Diftempcrs,  of  which  many  have 
four  Periods,  ill,  the  Arcbe  or  Beginning;  zd,  Anabafis, 
the  Increafe  or  Growth  ;  3d,  the  Acme,  when  the  Morbi- 
fick  Matter  is  at  the  Height ;  4th,  the  Par  acme  or  De- 
clenfloh  of  the  Difeafe. 

Acoemetes  [of  ’Axo/jW‘%1,  of  0.  neg.  and  xo i/udco 
to  lie  down  or  Sleep]  certain  Monks  in  the  ancient  Church, 
who  were  thus  called,  becaule  Divine  Service  was  performed 
in  their  Churches  continually,  and  without  Interruption, 
they  dividing  themfelves  into  three  Bodies,  each  officiating 
in  their  Turns. 

A'colyte  [’Axo'xsSigp,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  inferior  Church’ 
Officer,  who  in  the  Primitive  Times  affifted  the  Pneft, 
Deacons,  and  Sub-deacons. 

Aco'nitum  [’Axovitoi,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Wolf’s-bane,  or 
Libbard’s-bane. 

Aco'ntias  [’AxoL'//a,  Gr.]  afortof  Comet  or  Blazing- 
liar,  in  Form  refembling  a  Javelin  01  Dart. 

Aco'pica  [’'Axo7ra,  of  a priv.  and  xoV^;  Gr.  Labour] 
Ingredients  in  Medicines  to  relieve  Wearinels. 

A'copum  ["Axonal',  Gr.]  a  Fomentation  made  of  In¬ 
gredients  that  are  loft  and  warm,  to  allay  the  Senle  of 
Wearinels  cauled  by  hard  Labour. 

A'cor  [in  Medicines. ]  a  Sournels  at  the  Stomach,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Indigeftion,  whence  Flatulencies  and  four 
Belchings  proceed. 

A'corn  [accopn,  Sax.  'of  Aac  an  Oak,  arid  cej-,n, 
Sax  Grain]  the  Fruit  or  Seed  of  the  Oak. 

A'corn  ED  [in  Heraldry]  bearing  Acorns. 

A'corn  A  ["Axopvet,  Gr.]  the  Thillle  called  Andrsf*- 
rtion ,  or  Man’s-Blood. 

A'corus  [’'A xof©-,  Gr.]  the  greater  Galingale;  the 
Sweet  Cane,  the  Sweet  Garden-Flag. 

Acosmi'a  [’Axoo-^ict]  of  ctpriv.  and  KWIU.&  adorned] 
an  ill  State  of  Health,  with  the  Lofs  of  the  natural  Co¬ 
lour  in  the  Face. 
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Acou'sticks  [Acouflica,  L.  'Anas'ota,  Gr]  either 
Infliuments  or  Medicines  which  help  the  Senfe  of  Hearing. 
To  Ac  quaint  ?  [of  accointer ,  F.J  to  give  In- 

Tomake  Acquainted] 3  telligence  or  Notice  of, 
to  make  known  to,  to  inform  or  tell  one  of  any  Matter. 

Acquaintance  [of  accointame ,  F]  Fellowlhip, 
Conveilation,  Correfpondence ;  allb  one  with  whom  a  Per- 
fon  is  converfant  or  acquainted. 

.  To  Acquiesce  [ acquiefcere ,  L.]  to  reft  fatisfied 
with,  to  confcnt,  to  yield,  to  comply  with. 

Acquiescement,  [Acquiefcement,  F. j  Acquiefcence. 
Acqui  e'sc  enc  e  (  acquiefcere ,  L.]  Conient,  Com- 

.  A c  qu i  e's  c  e n  c  y  >  pliance,  Condelcenfion. 

Acquieta'ndis  Plegiis  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies 
for  a  Surety  again  11  a  Creditor,  who  refules  to  acquit  one 
after  Payment  of  a  Debt. 

Acquieta'ntia  de  Shiris  &  Hundredis  [in  Law ]  a 
Freedom  from  Suit  and  Service  in  Shires  and  Hundreds. 

Ac  quiet  a're  [ Law  Word]  to  pay  the  Debts  of  a 
decealed  Perlbn,  as  an  Heir  does  the  Debts  of  his 
Father. 

To  Acqui're  [ acquirere ,  L.]  to  attain  to,  to  get,  to 

purchale. 

Acquisition,  an  Obtaining,  &c. 

Acqjji'sts  [ acqttifita ,  L.  acquefls,  F.J  Procurements, 
Purchafes;  but  moll  properly  Victories  gained,  or  Con- 
quells  won  by  the  Sword. 

fo  Ac  qu  i't  [of  acquitter ,  F.J  to  difeharge  or  free 
from. 

Ac  QU  i 'r  m  ENT  >  [in  LawJ  a  letting  free  from  the  Sulpi- 
Acqui'ttal  ^  cion  of  Guilt  or  an  Offence  ;  allb 
a  1  enant  s  Dilcharge  from  or  by  a  Mefne  Landlord,  from 
doing  Service  to,  or  being  dillurbed  in  his  Poffeflion  by 
any  Superior  Lord  or  Paramount. 

Acquittal  [in  Law]  is  when  two  Perlons  are  in¬ 
dited,  the  one  as  Principal,  and  the  other  as  Accelfory ; 
the  Principal  being  dilcharged,  the  Accellorof  Conlequence 
is  acquitted. 

Acquittal  [in  Fa3f  is  when  a  Perlbn  is  found  not 
.to  be  guilty  of  the  Offence,  with  which  he  was  charged, 
either  by  the  Verdift  of  a  Jury,  or  by  overcoming  his  Ad- 
verlary  in  the  ancient  Way  of  Trial’by  Battle  or  Combat. 

Acquittance  [of  acquit ,  F.  and  Termination  ance] 
a  Dilcharge  or  Releale  given  in  Writing  for  a  Sum  of 
Money,  or  other  Duty  paid  or  done. 

Acra'pula  [’Aitfcii7r«An,  Gr.]  a  Remedy  by  Way  of 
Prevention  of  Drunkennels  and  Surfeiting,  L. 

AT rasy  [ acrajia ,  L.  of  ’Axfow/ct,  of  a  neg.  andxfacos- 
Difpofition,  &c.]  an  Indifpofition  or  Diforder. 

Acras'ia  [in  Phyjical  Writers]  the  Excels  or  Pre¬ 
dominancy  of  one  Quality  above  another  in  the  Con- 
llitution  of  a  human  Body  ;  alfo  in  a  Medicinal  Compo- 
fition. 

AT  R£  [Acepe,  Saxi]  a  Meafure  of  Land,  containing 
forty  Perches  in  Length,  and  four  in  Breadth,  or  160 
Iquare  Poles  or  Perches. 

AT  Re,  an  Aft  of  Parliament  made  in  the  Time  of 
King  Edward  I.  ordained,  that  an  Acre  of  Land  Ihould 
contain  1 60  Perches  or  Poles  to  be  made  out  Square,  or 
4840  Yards  Square,  or  43560  Feet  Square;  but  in  divers 
Places  in  this  Kingdom  this  has  been  altered  by  Cullom, 
by  varying  Perches  in  the  Number  of  Feet,  as  18,  20, 
24,  and  lometimes  28  Feet  to  the  Perch. 

Acre'me  [ Law ]  ten  Acres  of  Land. 

Acribi'a  [’Axfijls/ct,  Gr.J  an  exquilite or  delicate  Ac¬ 
curacy. 

Acrido'phagi  [of  atUf'Sts  Loculls,  and  tpxyur,  Gr. 
to  eatj  a  People  of  Ethiopia,  that  fed  principally  on 
Loculls,  which  they  took  and  falted  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year  for  their  Handing  Food  the  reft  of  it. 

Acrimonious  Bodies  [with  Philojophers]  fuch  as  have 
a  great  Acrimony,  the  Particles  of  which  cut,  fret,  de- 
llroy  and  diffoive  whatloever  comes  in  their  Way. 

ATrimony  ['Axga^ov/tt,  Gr.J  Sharpnels,  Eagernels, 
Tavtnels. 

Acrisi'a  ?[A K^criet  of  a  neg.  and  x(>/W,  Gr.  Judg- 
A  c  ris  Y  S  mentj  that  of  which  no  Judgment  is  pall, 
or  Choice  made  ;  alfo  a  Matter  in  Difpute,  or  which  is 
not  yet  determin’d  ;  alfo  want  of  Judicioufnefi,  Ralhnels 
in  judging. 

Acrisia  )  [with  Physicians']  the  Uncertainty  of  the 
Acrisy.  S  Eftate  of  a  Diftemper,  lo  that  they  can¬ 
not  pals  a  right  Judgment  upon  it. 

.  AT  R 1 T U  D  E  [ acritudo ,  L.J  Sharpnels. 

A  crity  [acritas,  L.J  Sharpnels,  Tartnefs  in  Tafte. 
Acroa 'ticks  [’Ax^alixa,  Gr.J  Arijlotle’s  Leisures 


on  the  more  nice  and  principal  Parts  of  Philofophy,  to 
whom  none  but  Friends  and  Scholars  were  admitted  by 
him. 

Acrocho'rdon  [’AxfaxafJ'ay,  of  the  extreme 
Part,  and  Gr.  a  StringJ  a  fort  of  large  Wart, 

having  a  fmall  Root  like  a  String. 

Acro'drya  [  Axf!) 'p do,  ot  a.x(o\  the  Top  01  Extre¬ 
mity,  and  Gr.  anOakJ  all  forts  of  Fruit  havm  '  hard 
Rinds  or  Shells,  as  Acorns,  Almonds,  Nuts,  &c.  ° 
Acro'mion  [’Axp'-T/ov  of  i'xfjv  and  3^,  Gr.  a 
ShoulderJ  the  upper  Procefs  or  Knob  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade,  or  the  Top  of  the  Shoulder,  where  the  Neck-bones 
are  united  with  the  Shoulder-blade. 

AcRo'MPH  ALUM  [’AxpoT^aXOjOf  ttToor  and  opt.pxA©", 
Gr.  the  Navel]  the  Top  or  Middle  of  the  Navel. 

A'cron  ["A x.pqv,  Gr.]  the  Extremity  or  utmoft  End 
of  any  Member ;  allb  a  little  Stock  or  Stem. 

Ac ron  fylvaticum  [with  Botamfis j  the  Herb  Milf.il 
or  Yarrow. 

Acro'n  ych  AL  [with  AJlronomers'S  pertaininp'  to  *he 
Evening  Twilight  ;  when  a  Star  riles  at  Midnight,  it  is 
faid  to  rife acronychally,  and  when  a  Siar  fets  with'’ the  fun, 
it  is  laid  to  let  acronychaliy. 

A'cropis  [of  a.xp,<i  tne  higheft  Pitch  or  Tip,  and  o-fy 
Gr.  the  Voice  ]  an  Inarticulation  of  the  Voice  anting  trom 
an  Imperfection  in  the  End  of  the  Tongue 

Acroposthi'a  [of  a jf  and  the  Prepuce, 

Gr.]  the  Extremity  of  the  Prepuce  or  Skin  of  the 
Yard 

Acro'psilon  [of  oiVpo?  and  fyix'oc,  Gr.  naked]  the 
Extremity  of  the  Clans. 

Acro's  [''Axfor,  Gr.J  the  Top  of  an  Herb,  of  a 
Finger,  or  any  other  Thing. 

Acros  [in  Phyfickj  the  Height  of  aDifeafe. 

Acros  [in  Anatomy  j  the  Prominence  or  Knob,  or 
Top  of  a  Bone. 

A'crospiked  [with  Maljlers J  a  Term  uled  of  Bar¬ 
ley,  which  in  malting,  fprouts  at  the  upper  or  Blade 
End. 

Acro'stick  [of  tt'xpof  the  Extremity,  and  c/W  a 
VerleJ  a  Piece  of  Poetry  ordeied  fo,  that  the  full  Letters 
of  every  Verfe  may  contain  fomc  particular  Name,  Title, 
Motto  or  Sentence.  5 

AcRo't  ER  Es  [’Axpo'Yeiot,  Gr.J 
Acrote'ria  with  Anatomtflij  the  u  .ft  Part  of  a 
Man’s  Body  ;  as  his  Fingers  Ends,  &V. 

Acro't eres  ([in  ArchiteHure~\  little  Pedeftals,  com- 
Acroteri'a  S  monly  without  Bafes,  placed  at  the 
middle,  and  both  Extremes  of  Frontifpieces  or  Pediments, 
which  ferve  to  fupport  Statues ;  allb  thole  iharp  Pinnacles  or 
fpiry  Battlements,  Handing  in  Ranges  about  flat  Buddings, 
with  Rails  and  Ballufters;  alfo  the  Figures,  whether  of 
Stone  or  Metal,  which  are  placed  as  Ornaments  or  Crown¬ 
ings  on  the  Tops  of  Temples  and  other  Edifices. 

Acrot  ei?Ia'smus  [of  (txp&.'Jagi*  of  «.’xfa/]neV<>,  Gr. 
to  cut  oft'  the  extreme  Parts]  the  Ampntation  or  cutting  off 
any  of  the  extreme  Parts. 

Po  Act  labium,  lup.  of  ago,  L.]  to  do,  operate  or 

perform 

An  Act  labium,  L.]  a  Deed,  a  Performance  or  Thing 
done  ;  allb  a  Part  of  a  Play.  5 

Act  I  in  Phyjicks ]  an  efteftive  Exercife,  or  Application 
of  fome  Power  or  Faculty. 

Act  of  Faith  [in  the  Inquifition  in  Spain]  a  lolemn 
Day  held  by  the  Inquifitors,  for  the  Punilhment  of  fuch  as 
they  declare  Uereticks ,  and  the  Ablolution  of  the  Innocent 
acculed,  called  by  them  Auto  de  Fe. 

Act  [with  Metaphyficians]  is  that  by  which  a  Being  is 
in  real  A  ft  ion  :  lb  Running  is  an  Aft,  not  as  it  is  in  the 
Power  of  any  one,  but  as  it  if  really  performed 

Act,  a  Deed  or  Decree  of  Parliament,  or  other  Courts 
of  Judicature. 

Ac  T  [at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford J  the  Time  when  De¬ 
grees  are  taken ;  the  fame  is  called  Commencement  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

AcTje'a  [with  Botanifisf  the  Herb  Wall-wort,  or 
Ihrubby  Elder,  L. 

Action,  the  Poets  tells  us,  that  ABcton  was  transformed 
into  a  Buck  (and  torn  in  Pieces  by  his  own  Dogs)  by 
Diana  ;  becaufe  he  happened  to  fee  her  naked  Bathing 
herfelf.  The  Truth  of  this  Fable  is,  Ail  ton  was  a  Man  of 
Arcadia,  a  great  Lover  of  Dogs  and  Hunting,  and  by 
keeping  many  Dogs,  and  Ipending  his  Time  in  Hunting  on 
the  Mountains,  he  entirely  neglefted  his  Domeftick  Af¬ 
fairs.  For  at  that  Time  Men  did  the  r  Work  themlelves, 
not  depending  on  Servants,  but  till’d  their  own  Land 

them- 
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themfelves,  and  he  was  accounted  the  richeft  Man,  and 
moft  commended,  who  was  the  moll  laborious  :  But  Afteeon 
being  intent  upon  hunting,  neglected  his  Family  Affairs, 
and  confumed  what  Ihculd  have  maintained  him,  and 
when  all  he  had  was  wafted,  was  every  where  called 
wretched  Aftaon,  who  was  devoured  by  his  own  Dogs,  as 
we  call  a  Rake  a  wretched  Man,  who  is  brought  to  Po¬ 
verty  by  Harlots.  PaUphatus. 

A'cte  [with  Botanifs]  the  Elder  Tree. 

A'ctifs  [probably  fo  called  from  their  Aftivity  and 
Readinefs  to  perform  all  Exercifes  of  levere  Penance]  a 
certain  Order  of  Friers  who  feed  on  Roots,  &c.  and  wear 
tawny-colour’d  Habits. 

Acti'lia  [Law  Term]  Military  Utenfils. 

A'c  ting  [with  Logicians]  is  the  fifth  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  either  in  itlelf,  as  Dancing Walking ,  Knowing ,  LAj- 
iwgy  6cc.  or  out  of  itfelf,  as  Beating  Calling  Breaking 
Warming,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Acts,  an  Officer  of  the  Navy,  who  re¬ 
ceives  and  enters  the  Lord  Admiral’s  Commiffion,  &c.  and 
regifters  the  Orders  and  Ads  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
the  Navy. 

Actinc/bolism  [ ’Axr/io£oM<r/«s-,  of  Axr)r  a  Sun¬ 
beam  and  j? om  a  Plumb-line]  a  Term  given  by  Philofophers 
to  the  Diradiation,  Difliifion,  or  Spreading  abroad  of 
Light  or  Sound,  by  which  it  is  carried,  or  flows  every 
way  from  its  Centre. 

Action,  an  Aft  or  Deed,  alio  a  particular  Manner  of 
Del. very  in  a  Speech,  Oration,  Sermon,  &e. 

Action  [in  Phyjicks]  an  Operation  or  Funftion  per¬ 
formed  by  Perfons,  either  by  the  Body  alone,  or  by  both 
Body  and  Mind,  and  is  botn  voluntary  and  fpontaneous. 

Spontaneous  Action  [with  Philofophers  and  Phyficians] 
an  Action  that  does  not  depend  on  the  Will,  as  the  Beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Pulfe,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  QPc 

Voluntary  Action  [with  Philofophers]  that  which  is  di- 
retted  by  the  Wiil,  as  Handlings  (joing.  Running  Qpc 
Action  [in  Law]  the  Procefs  or  Form  of  a’ Suit  gi¬ 


ven  to  recover  a  Right 

u 


Preparatory  Action  ?  [in  Law]  is  that  which  grows 

Prejudicial  Action  jj  from  fome  Doubt  in  the  Princi¬ 
pal  ;  as  fuppofe  a  Man  fue  a  younger  Brother  for  Land 
defeended  from  his  Father,  and  Objeftion  is  made  that  he’ 
is  a  Baftard,  the  Bafardy  muft  be  firll  try’d,  and  thence 
the  Aftion  is  called  Prejudicial. 

Mixed  Action  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Aftion  is  in  Part 
real,  and  in  Pait  perfonal  ;  and  likewifo  a  Suit  given  by 
the  Law,  to  recover  a  Tiling  detained,  and  Damages  for 
the  Wrong  fuftained,  as  an  Aftion  for  Tithes,  &c 

penal  Action  [in  Law]  fuch  as  aims  at  fome  Penalty 
or  Punifhment  to  be  laid  on  the  Party  fued,  cither  corpo¬ 
ral,  or  by  a  Fine  on  his  Eftate.  r 

Civil  Action  [in  Law]  is  one  that  tends  only  to  the 
Recovery  of  that  which  by  Contraft,  &c.  is  due  as  Mo¬ 
ney  lent,  C5c.  ’ 

Perfonal  Action  [in  Law]  is  an  Aftion  which  one  Man 
may  have  againft  another  for  any  Wrong  done  to  his  Per¬ 
son,  or  any  Bargain,  or  Money  for  Goods. 

Popular  Action  [in  Law]  one  given  upon  the  Breach 
of  fome  Penal  Statute,  by  which  any  Man  that  will  may 
fue  for  himfelf,  and  the  King  by  Information,  &c.  ’ 

?tal  ■^,c’[I0Nr  £in  Law^  fuch  an  one,  whereby  one 
claims  a  Title  to  Lands  and  Tenements,  &c.  in  Fee-Sim¬ 
ple,  Fee-Tail,  or  for  Term  of  Life. 

Action  [of  a  Writ]  is  a  Term  made  ufe  of  when  a 
Perion  pleads  fome  Matter,  by  which  he  fhews  that 
the  Plaintiff  had  no  Caufe  to  have  the  Writ  that  he 
brought. 

Action  Aunceftrel  [in  Law]  is  an  Aftion  which  we 
have  by  fome  Right  defeending  from  our  Anceftors. 

Action  upon  the  Cafe  [in  Law]  a  Writ  brought  for 
an  Offence  done  without  Force  againft  any  Man ;  as  for 
Defamation,  Non-performance  of  Promife  or  fome  other 
Mildemeanor. 

Action  upon  the  Cafe  for  Words ,  is  brought  where  a 
n-n  IliinJUreci  and  defamed,  or  for  Words  fpolcen  which 
afteft  a  Perfon’s  Life,  Office  or  Trade,  or  to  his  Lofs  of 
Preferment  in  Marriage,  Service,  or  which  occafion  any 
particular  Damage.  1 

Action  upon  the  statute  [Law  Term ]  an  Aftion 
brought  upon  the  Breach  of  a  Statute,  as  where  Perjury  is 
committed  to  the  Prejudice  of  another.  3 

.  A£7I0N  of  a  Horfe  [ Horfemanfiip ]  is  the  Agitation  of 
Mandible,  by  champing  on  the  Bridle, 
Which  is  a  Token  of  Mettle. 

Action  [with  Painter i  and  Carvers'}  the  Pofture  of  the 


Figure,  or  that  is  expreffied  by  the  Difpofiticn  of  its  Pads’ 
or  the  Paffion  that  appears  in  the  Face  of  it.  * 

Act  ion  [in  Poetry]  is  an  Event,  either  real  br  imam- 
nary,  which  makes  the  Subject  of  a  Dramatick  or  Kjpicit 

Action  [in  an  Epick  Poem]  is  reckoned  the  Second 
Part;  and  this  Aftion,  which  is  prefented  by  the  Recital, 
muft  be  umverfal,  imitated ,  feigned ,  and  the  Allegory  of  a 
moral  Truth.  J  1 

Action  [in  Commerce ,  or  of  a  Company]  is  a  Part  or 
Share  m  the  Stock  of  a  Company;  the  lame  in  F  ar.ee 
as  Shares  or  Subscriptions  in  England,  &c.  alfo  the  Obliga¬ 
tion,  Inftmment  or  Bill,  which  the  D.reftors  of  luch  Com¬ 
panies  deliver  to  thofe  who  pay  Money  into  their  Stock. 

..  CT.IOiNl  []vhh  Orat.rsj  is  the  Orator's  accommodating 
his  Perion  to  his  Subjcft  ;  or  the  Management  of  the  Vo.ce 
and  Gefture  fuitable  to  the  Matter  he  deli  ers. 

Action  [in  Orators]  fome  give  Direc.  ions. 

i.  To  hold  out  the  Hand  when  you  fpeak  of  beemn^ 

up  when  you  fpeak  of  praying.  a> 

z  To  beat  down  the  Hand  when  Anger  isfpoken  of  or 
dilplay  d.  or 

.  3  To  c,aP  Hands  together  in  fpeaking  of  any  thine 
is  wonderful.  ■>  a 

4  To  open  one  or  both  Hands  when  you  would  make 
any  thing  plain. 

5*  Fo  diaw  the  Arms  back  dole  to  the  Sides  when  any 
Thing  is  requefted.  1 

6.  1  o  put  forth  the  Fore-finger  in  demonftratinm 
fo  turn  down  the  flrft  Finger  in  urging.  ° 

S.  To  put  up  the  fame  for  threatening.  ° 

9-  To  put  out  the  middie  Finger  tor  reproaching, 

io.  lo  touch  the  Lett  Thumb  with  the  Index  of  the 
Right  Hand,  in  reafoning  and  deputing. 

ii.  To  touch  a  Finger  with  the  other  Hand  in  diftin- 
guilhing  and  numbering. 

12.  To  bring  the  Hand  towards  one  in  fpeaking  of 

himfelf.  t  ? 

13.  To  move  the  Hand  towards  the  Head  in  fpeakin-’-  of 

Underftanding  ;  towards  the  breaft  when  lneakiim  0Ahe 
Will,  Soul  or  Afteftion.  0 

14.  To  fold  the  Arms  when  Sadnefs  is  imitated. 

Action  [in  Metaphyjicks]  is  an  Accident,  by  which  a 

Thing  is  faid  to  aft. 

Action  Immanent  [in  Metaphyjicks]  is  an  Aftion  that 
does  not  pafs  from  the  Agent  to  another  Subjeft,  as  Under- 
funding ,  Thinking ,  6 Pc. 

Action  Tranjient  [in  Metaphyjicks ]  is  that  which  paffes 
from  one  Subjeft  to  another,  as  striking. 

Neceffary  Moral  Actions  [in  Ethicks]  are  when  the 
Perion,  to  whom  the  Law  or  Command  is  given,  is  bound 
ablolutely  to  perform  it  by  Virtue  of  the  Law  of  the 
Superiour. 

A'ctions  morally  good  [in  Ethicks]  are  fuch  as  are  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Law.  0 

Actions  morally  evil  [in  Ethicks]  are  fuch  as  are  difa- 
greeable  to  the  Law. 

A'ctionable,  that  will  bear  an  Aftion,  or  afford 
Caufe  on  which  an  Aftion  may  be  founded. 

Actiona're  [Law  Term]  to  profecute  one  at  Law. 
A'ctionary  ?  the  Proprietor  of  an  Aftion  or  Aftions 
A'c  r ion isT  5  or  Shares  of  a  Company’s  Stock. 
Actita'tion,  a  Debating  of  Law-fuits,  L. 

A'ctive  [aftivus,  L.3  nimble,  quick,  apt  or  forward 
to  aft. 

Active  Principles  [Chymijiry]  are  Spirit,  Oil  and  Salt, 
fo  named,  becaufe  when  their  Parts  are  briskly  in  Motion 
they  caufe  Aftion  in  other  Bodies. 

Activ  E_  Voice  [with  Gram.]  that  Voice  of  a  Verb 
which  lignifies  Aftion  or  doing  as  Lego  I  read,  Audio  I  hear. 
Activity  ?[aftivitas,  L.]  Nimblenels,  Readinefs 
A'ctiveness  5  or  Propenfity  to  aft. 

Sphere  of  Activity  of  a  Body ,  is  that  Space  which 
furrounds  it,  fo  far  as  the  Virtue  or  Efficacy  of  it  extends 
and  produces  any  fenfible  Effeft. 

A'c  t  o  [Old  kecords]  a  Coat  of  Mail. 

A'c  TOR,  the  Doer  of  any  Thing;  allb  one  who  afts 
fome  Part,  and  reprefonts  fome  Perion  upon  the  Stage. 
Actor  [with  Civilians]  an  Advocate  or  Proftor. 
A'ctress  [of  aft  urn,  L.J  a  Woman  that’ afts  on  the 
Stage. 

A'ctual  [ aftuaiis ,  L]fomething  real  and  effeftual, 
or  exiffing  truly  and  ablolutely. 

.  Actual  [in  Metaphyjicks]  a  Term  ufed,  as  to  be  aftual 
or  in  Aft,  is  fiid  of  that  which  has  a  real  Exiftence  or 
Being,  and  is  underftood  in  Opposition  to  Potential. 

Actual 
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Actual  F irt  [with  surgeons'}  that  which  bums  at  firfl: 
Touch,  as  Fire  itfelf,  or  Searing  Irons. 

AcTUa'lity  ?[of  attuatis,  L.]  Perfe&ion  of  Be- 

A'ctualn  ess  5  i°g- 

A'ctuary  [afiuarius,  L]  a  Clerk  who  regifters  the 
Canons  and  Ordinances  of  a  Convocation. 

To  A'cTUATE  [of  a&um,  L.J  to  bring  into  Aftion, 
to  move,  to  quicken,  to  ftir  up. 

Actuo'se  [aftuofus,  L.]  very  bufy. 

ToA'cUATE  [acuatum,  L.J  to  lharpen. 

Acu'leATE  [ aculeatus ,  L.]  having  a  Sting. 

A'c  u  m  e  n  ,  an  Edge  or  Point ;  Quicknels  or  Sharpnefs 
of  Wit,  L. 

To  Acu'minate  [ acuminate ,  L.]  to  bring  to  a  Point, 
to  lharpen. 

Acu're  [with  Chymifls ]  a  Liquor  heighten’d,  or  made 
more  piercing  by  a  ftronger,  as  Spirit  of  Wine  quickens 
the  Juice  of  Lemons. 

Acu'te  [acutus,  L.J  Sharp-pointed,  keen ;  alio  ffiarp- 
witted,  lubtle  ;  alfo  ingenious. 

Acute  Accent ,  fee  Accent. 

Acute  Angle  [in  Geometry ]  any  Angle  lefs 
than  a  right  Angle ;  or  containing  lefs  than  90 
Degrees,  as 

Acute  Angled  Triangle  [Trigonometry]  a  Tri¬ 
angle  which  has  all  its  Angles  acute,  as 
Acute  Angular  Section  of  a  Cone  [Conick  Sec- 
tionsj  a  Term  given  to  an  Ellipfis  or  Oval  Figure 
by  ancient  Geometricians,  they  confidering  it  only  in  that 
Cone,  the  Seftion  of  which  by  the  Axis  is  a  Triangle  A- 
cute-angled  at  the  Vertex. 

Acute  Difeafe  [with  Phyjtcians ]  a  Diftcmper  that  by 
reafon  of  its  Vehemence,  loon  grows  to  an  Height,  and 
either  abates  or  kills  the  Patient. 

Acu'to  Cin  Mufick  Both]  a  Voice  or  Sound  that  is  high 
or  flu  ill. 

Acyrologi'a  ['Axv&Myi«.>  Gr]  an  improper  Way  of 
fpeaking;  a  Bull. 

An,  at  the  Beginning  of  Bnglifb  proper  Names,  fignifies 
the  fame  with  ad  or  apud  with  the  Latins ,  and  fo  Adflon 
fimnfies  at  fome  Stone,  Adhill,  near  or  at  lome  Hill. 

^Ada'cieb  [adaftus,  L.  ]  beaten  or  driven  in  by 

Force.  _  , 

A'd  ad  [TO,  Syr.  i.e.  the  one]  a  Deity  of  the  AJfy- 
rians,  the  Sun,  they  reckoned  the  Barth  to  be  his  Wife, 
which  they  call’d  the  Goddefs  Adargytes. 

Adadun  e'phros  [of ’A Jed©- and  Gr.  a  Kid¬ 

ney])  a  precious  Stone  refembling  a  Kidney. 

AT  age  [c adagium ,  L.]  a  Proverb  or  old  Saying. 

Adagial,  pertaining  to  a  Proverb,  proverbial. 

A  d  A  'g  1  cT  [in  Mufick  Books]  denotes  the  Howell,  cfpe- 

■  Ada'go  S-  cially  if  the  Word  be  twice  repeated. 

Ado'  S 

AdaTides,  Spanifi  Military  Officers. 

ATamant  [ adamas ,  L]  a  Diamond,  the  hardeft, 
moft  glittering  and  valuable  of  all  precious  Stones. 

Adama'ntine  [ adamantinus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  or 
made  of  a  Diamond  ;  hard  ;  alfo  inflexible. 

AT  a  mite,  a  Se£l  of  Hereticks,  which  pretended  to 
be  reftored  to  Adam's  Innocence,  went  naked  in  their  Af- 
femblies,  are  reported  to  have  condemned  Marriages, 
and  to  have  had  Women  in  common. 

Ada'nimated  [ adanimatus ,  L.]  heartened, encouraged. 

Adape'rtile  [ adapertilis ,  L.]  eafy  to  be  opened. 

To  Ada'pt  [ adaptare ,  L.]  to  make  fit,  to  apply  or 
fiuit  one  thing  to  another. 

ToAda'ptate  [ adaptatum ,  L.]  to  fit. 

A'dar  ["Hi*,  i.e.  mighty,  Heb.J  the  twelfth  Month 
of  the  Jewijb  Year,  which  for  the  moft  part  anfwcrs  to 
Part  of  February ,  and  Part  of  March. 

Ada'rcon,  a  Gold  Coin  of  the  Jews  in  Value  fifteen 
Shillings  Sterling. 

AT AR1DGE  [ Chymifry J  Sal  Armoniack. 

To  Adco'rforate  [of  adeerporare ,  L.J  to  join  Body 
to  Body. 

Adcredulita're  [Law  TermJ  to  purge  one’s felf  of 
an  Offence  by  Oath. 

To  Add  [ addere ,  L.J  to  join  or  put  to. 

To  Adde'cimate  [ addecimare ,  L.J  to  take  Tithes. 

Adde'pHagy  [AiTJt(pct>/*>  Gr.j  infatiable  eating. 

ATder  fvErteji,  -Sax.J  a  dangerous  Serpent  whole 
Poi fin  is'  deadly. 

Adder’s  Grafs,  an  Herb. 

Ad  d  er’s  Tongue,  an  Herb  which  has  one  Angle  Leaf,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  Stalk  like  the  Tongue  of 
an  Adder. 


Adder’/  Wort,  an  Herb. 

Adder  -Stung,  a  Term  ufed  of  Cows,  Horles,  ana 
other  Cattle,  that  have  been  bit  by  any  venomous  Reptiles 
or  Adders,  a  Hedge-hog  or  Shrew,  &c. 

ATdice?  [Atoeya,  -Sax.J  a  Cooper’s  Inftrument  to 

A'dze  S  chop  or  cut  with. 

To  Addi'ct  [addiflum,  L.J  to  give  one’s  felf up  whol¬ 
ly  to  a  Thing,  to  apply  one’s  Mind  wholly  ro  it. 

Addi'tament  [addit amentum,  L.J  a  Thing  added; 
an  Advant,  an  Encreale. 

Additaments  [[with  Phyftciansf  Things  added  anew 
to  the  ordinary  Ingredients  in  any  Compofition. 

Additaments  [[with  Chymifls  ^  any  thing  added  to  a 
Menftruum  for  the  rendering  it  moie  efficacious  to  open 
and  dilfolve  any  mixed  Body. 

Addition,  an  adding,  joining,  or  putting  to  ;  an 
Encreale. 

Addition  ([in  ArithmetickJ  a  Rule  by  which  leveral 
Numbers  are  added  together,  that  their  totai  Sum  may  be 
found  out,  as  2  and  2  make  4,  £5c. 

simple  Addition  [Arithmetick J  is  the  collecting  leveral 
Numbers  which  exprels  Things  of  the  fame  kind  into  one 
Sum,  as  Pounds,  Shillings,  Pence,  Miles,  Yards,  or. 

Compound  Addition  [ Arithmetick  _]  is  the  lumming  or 
adding  up  Things  of  different  Names  or  Kinds,  as  Pounds, 
Shillings,  Pence. 

Addition,  ([of  Eftatef  or  Quality,  in  a  Law  Senle, 
are  Yeomali,  Gentleman,  Efquire,  &c. 

Addition,  [of  Degree J  the  fame  as  Names  of  Dig¬ 
nity,  as  Duke,  Earl,  &c. 

Additions  [of  Place  J  as  fuch  a  Pcrlon  of  London t 
Brifiol ,  & c.  * 

Addition  [in  Algebra^  is  performed  by  joining  toge¬ 
ther  the  Quantities  propos’d,  preserving  their  proper  Signs, 
and  the  peculiar  Sign  or  Mark  of  Addition,  which  is  4, 
and  is  always  fuppoled  to  belong  ro  the  Quantity  follow¬ 
ing  it ;  thus  if  to  4  times  a,  you  add  five  times  a,  the 
Sum  is  4  4  5  a. 

Add/tioN  AL  [ additional!! ,  L.J  that  is  added  over  and 
above. 

Additiona'les  [Chit  Law  J  -  additional  Terms  or 
Propofitions  to  be  added  to  the  rorrner  Agreement 

Addle  [of  A^el,  Sax.  a  Dileafe,  or  of  Atlian,  Sax.  to  be 
fick]  empty  or  rotten,  ccmmonly  faid  ot  jigg.s,  q.  d.  a  lick  Egg. 

Addle,  the  dry  Lees  of  Wine. 

Addle  -headed,  empty-fcull’d,  (illy,  ftupid. 

To  Addou'lce  [addoucii ,  F.  of  ad  and  dulcis,  L.J  to 
fweeten  ;  allb  to  foften. 

Addre'ss  [of  addrejfe ,  F.J  fui table  and  dextrous  Be¬ 
haviour  in  the  Management  of  an  Affair,  prudent  Condutl ; 
alfo  a  lhort  Remonftrance  or  Petition  made  by  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  alfo  an  Application  or  Dedication  to  a  Perlon 

To  Address  [of  addrejfer,  F  J  to  prelent  a  Petition 
to  ;  allb  to  make  Application  to  a  Perlon. 

Addubb’d,  created,  made,  as  an  addubb’d  Knight. 

Addu'cent  [adducent,  L.J  drawing  or  leading  to. 

Adducent  Mufdes,  fee  AdduHores. 

Addu'ctor  Oculi  [with  Anatomi/lsJ  a  Mulcle  of  the 
Eye,  fo  called  from  the  drawing  the  Pupil  or  Apple  of 
the  Eye  towards  the  Nofe ;  the  lame  is  alio  called  Bibi~ 
torius,  becaufe  it  direfts  the  Eye  towards  the  Cup  when  a 
Perfon  is  drinking 

Adductor  Pollicis  [  Anatomy ]  a  Mulcle  arifing  in 
common  with  the  Abduitor  Indicts ,  alcendmg  obliquely  to 
its  Inlertion,  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the 
Thumb.  Its  Ufe  is  to  bring  the  Thumb  nearer  to  the 
Forefinger.  L. 

Adductor  Pollicis  Pedis  [ Anatomy J  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Great  Toe  arifing  from  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Os  cuneifor- 
me  tertium ,  and  is  inlerted  to  the  Cffa  Sefamoidea  ©f  the 
great  Toe,  being  oppofite  laterally  to  the  AbauBor  Pollicis 
pedis.  Its  Ufe  is  to  bring  the  Great  Toe  nearer  to  the  reft. 

Adducto'res  [with  Anatomifts  J  fuch  Mufclcs  as 
bring  to,  dole,  or  draw  together  any  Parts  of  the  Body  to 
which  they  are  joined. 

Ade'catist,  one  who  is  againft  paying  Titbes. 

AdELe'ntado  [spa.]  the  Deputy  of  a  Province  for  a 
King  or  General. 

Ade'ling  [A’oelin^,  Sax.  excellent]  a  Title  of  Ho¬ 
nour  among  the  Englifi  Saxons ,  belonging  properly  to  the 
Heir  apparent  to  the  Crown. 

Ade'lphid«s  [’AH^lTJ?,  Gr.J  a  kind  of  Palm 
Tree,  whole  Fruit  has  the  Tafte  of  Figs. 

Aden  [”A Jhv,  Gr.j  [ with  AnatomtfisJ  a  certain  Glan¬ 
dule  or  Kernel  in  an  animal  Body  ;  alio  a  Swelling  in  the 
Groin,  the  fame  as  Bubo, 

Aden  o'- 
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Adrno'gRAPHY  [of  ’APw  and  ypa.ip»,  Gr.  a  Wn-- 
tino-or  Defcription]  a  Treaty  or  Defcription  of  the  Glands. 

Adenoi'des  [of  iSw  and  Shape]  an  Epithet 

applied  to  the  Profiat*. 

Adeno'sus  alfcejfus  [with  Surgeons J  a  hard  unripe 
Tumour  or  Swelling  w  hich  proceeds  from  obftru&ed  Vif- 
cidities ;  it  has  the  Appearance  of  a  natural  Gland,  altho’ 
in  Parts  free  from  them. 

Ade'on  [among  the  Romans']  a  Goddefs  to  whom  they 
afcribed  the  Care  and  Tutelage  of  young  Children  ;  whole 
Charge  was,  that  when  the  Child  could  go  well,  itfhould 
go  to  the  Mother  and  make  much  of  her.  Mammea  the 
Mother  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  built  her  a  lumptuous 
Temple  at  Rome. 

Adeo'na  [among  the  Romans]  a  Goddefs  worfhipped 
for  Liberty  of  Accels,  i.  e.  for  going  to  a  Perfon  or  Place,  L. 

Adep*hg;'a  t  [Ahfa?w,  Gr.]  an  eating  to  the  Fill, 

Addephagi'a  $  Grecdinefs. 

A'deps,  Fat,  1 ’allow,  Greale,  L. 

Adeps  [with  Anatomifts]  a  imaWcr  Part  of  the  Body 
differing  from  pinpuedo,  in  that  it  is  aSubltance  thicker,  hard¬ 
er,  and  more  earthy.  It  flows  from  the  Blood  through 
peculiar  Veflels  into  Bags  or  Bladders  which  receive  it. 

Adb'pTICK.  [adepticus]  eafily  or  flightly  gotten. 

Ade'pTs  1[q{  ad:p  [cere ,  L.  to  get  or  obtain]  q-  d. 

Ade'pTit  S  the  obtaining  Sons  of  Art,  Alchymifts, 
•who  by  great  Labour  and  Induff ry,  are  faid  (by  fome  of 
the  Profeifion)  to  have  difcovered  the  Secret  of  Tranfmu- 
ting  Metals,  or  making  the  Grand  Elixir,  called  the  Phi - 
lo/opher’ s  Stone. 

A'dequate  [ad^quatus,  L  ]  equal,  even  or  propor¬ 
tionable,  lomething  equal  to  or  co-extended  with  another, 
and  filling  the  whole  Meafure  and  Capacity  of  it. 

To  be  Adequate,  is  to  be  everyWay  equal,  as  to 
Capacity,  Extent  of  Power,  and  all  other  Properties ; 
neither  falling  ffnort  of  it,  nor  exceeding  it  in  any  Part. 

A'dEQJJATENESS  [of  adaquatus,  L.]  Equality. 

Adequate  Ideas  [according  to  Mr.  Loci]  fuch  Ideas 
or  Conceptions  as  perfectly  repreicnt  the  Antetypes  or  Ori¬ 
ginal  Images,  which  the  Mind  fuppofes  them  to  be  taken 
from,  and  which  it  intends  them  to  ftand  for,  and  whereto 
it  refers  them. 

A'des  [a.'J'Mf  of  a  privat.  and  ISetv,  Gr.  to  fee,  be- 
caufe  of  its  Darknefs]  the  God  of  Hell,  or  Hell  it  felf ; 
fo  called  of  a  King  of  Epirus,  who  employed  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Men  in  digging  Mines,  where  moll  of  them  dying,  he 
was  called  the  God  of  Hell  and  Riches. 

Adespo'tick  [adefpoticus,  L.]  without  Mafter,  Lord 
or  Owner. 

Adfe'cted  [ adfeftus ,  L.]  compounded. 

AdfecTed  Equations  [in  Algebra]  compounded  Equa¬ 
tions. 

Adfilia'tion,  Adoption  for  a  Son,  &Pc. 

To  AdHe're  [adharere-,  L.  adherer,  F.]  to  flick  faff, 
to  cleave  to,  to  be  joined  to  ;  alfb  to  take  Part  with. 

Adhe'rence  /  [of  adharens ,  L.]  a  flicking  clofe 

Adhe'rency  $  to  the  Interefts  or  Opinions  of 
others.  ^ 

An  Adhe'rent  [adharens,  L]  one  who  adheres  to  a 
Parry,  a  Stickler  for  it  ;  a  Favourer  or  Follower. 

AdHe'sion  [adhafio,  L.]  a  cleaving  or  flicking  unto. 

Adh.es  ion  c  [in  Natural  Philofophy]  fignifies  the  State 

adherence  s  of  two  Bodies,  which  are  joined  or 
fattened  to  each  other,  either  by  the  mutual  Interpofition 
of  their  own  Parts,  or  the  Compreflion  of  external  Bodies. 

To  Adhi'bit  [  adhibere ,  L.]  to  take  to,  to  fh.ew  to, 
to  apply  to. 

Adhibi'tion,  an  Application  to,  L. 

Adja'cent  [ adjacens ,  L  ]  lying  near  to,  bordering  upon. 

Adi'antum  [oci  Gr.J  the  Herb  Maiden-hair,  lo 
called,  becaufe  its  Leaves  take  no  wet,  E. 

Adia'phora  [’ALafoo^,  Gr.]  Things  indifferent, 
neither  commanded  nor  forbidden,  which,  while  they  are 
luch,  Perfons  are  at  Liberty  to  do,  or  not  to  do. 

Adia'pkorist  [of x  and  Jiaipof-fo,  Gr.]  a  moderate 
or  indifferent  Perfon. 

Adiaphorists,  a  Name  given  to  thole  Lutherans , 
w  ho  adhered  to  the  Sentiments  of  Melanchton ,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  thofo  who  fubfcribed  the  Interim  of  Charles  V. 

Adiaphorous  [of  a  privat.  and  Gr.]  in¬ 

different. 

Adiaphorous  Spirit  [according  to  Mr .Boyle]  a  Neu¬ 
tral,  indifferent  kind  of  Spirit,  diftilled  by  him  from  Tartar 
and  fome  Vegetables,  which  Spirit  was  neither  acid,  vi¬ 
gour  nor  urinous. 

Adia'phory  [’AJ/c^oout,  Gr.]  Indifferency,  a  fort 


of  Eafinefs  or  cool  Inclination,  as  to  the  Choice  of  one 
Thins:  before  another  ;  cool  Attention  or  Behaviour  to- 
wards  another  Perfon. 

Adiapn eusti'a  [’ALi-artst'S'/ct,  of  a,  and  I/avmoi, 
Gr.  to  perlpirc]  a  Breathing  through  the  Pores  of  the 
Body. 

Adje'ction,  a  cafting  to,  L. 

noun  A'd  J  ec T  i  v  E  [with  Grammarians ]  a  Woid  which 
only  fets  forth  the  manner  of  a  Thing  or  Subftantive,  and 
which  requires  a  noun  Subftantive  to  be  added  to  it,  to 
render  the  Senfe  intelligible. 

Adie'u,  Farewel,  God  be  with  you  (as  fome  think) 
an  Abbreviation  of  ad  Deum  te  commendo,  i.  e.  I  commend 
thee  to  God. 

Ad  inquirendum,  [in  Law]  a  judicial  Writ,  com¬ 
manding  Inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  any  Matter  about 
a  Caufc  that  depends  in  the  King's-Court,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  Execution  of  Juftice. 

To  Adjoi'n  [of  adjoindre ,  F.]  to  join  to,  to  lie  next 
to,  or  neighbouring. 

Adjournment  in  Eyre  [Law  Term ]  an  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Day,  when  the  Juftices  in  Eyre  meet  to  fit  again. 

Adjournment  [ Common  Law]  the  putting  oft  any 
Court  or  Meeting,  and  the  appointing  it  to  be  held  again 
at  another  Time  or  Place. 

Adipos'a  membrana  [with  Anatomifts]  a  Mem¬ 
brane  which  indoles  the  Cellul.c  Adipof*,  or  a  Number  of 
Holes  or  Cells  foil  of  Fat ;  but  more  particularly  that  in 
which  the  Kidneys  are  wrapt  up. 

Adipo'sa  Vena  [with  Anatomifts ]  a  Vein  which  arifes 
from  the  defeending  Trunk  of  the  Cava ,  and  Ipreads  it 
folf  on  the  Coat  and  Fat,  covering  the  Kidneys. 

Adipo'sa;  Cellule  [with  Anatomifts ]  a  certain  Number 
of  little  Cells  or  Holes,  foil  of  Fat. 

Adipo'si  DuHus  [with  Anatomifts]  certain  Veffels  of 
an  Animal  Body,  which  convey  the  Adeps  or  Fat  into  the 
Interftices  of  the  Mulcles  or  Parts  that  are  between  the 
Flelh  and  the  Skin. 

Adipou's  S  i [AdlP°fus>  L]  foil  of  Adeps  or  Fat,  greafy. 

A'dipsa  [  AL]/*,  Gr.J  Medicines  or  Juleps  to  quench 
Thirft. 

Adipsa'theon  [’AL^dSrsovjGr.]  a  kind  of  branchy 
Shrub  full  of  Thorns  and  Prickles. 

Adiratus  [Law]  a  Value  or  Price  fet  on  Things  loft, 
as  a  Compenfation  to  the  Owner. 

A'dit  [adit us,  L.]  a  Paffage  or  Entry,  the  Shaft  or 
Entrance  into  a  Mine. 

Adi'tion,  a  going  or  coming  nigh  to. 

To  Adju'dge  [adjuger,  F.j  to  give  Judgment  or 
Sentence,  in  a  Court  of  Juftice  ;  alfo  to  Award. 

Adjudication,  Judgment  or  Decree,  L. 

To  Adju'dicate  [adjudicatum,  L.J  to  adjudge,  to 
Award. 

ToAdju'gate  [ adjugatum ,  L.]  to  yoke  or  couple  to. 

A'djUNCT  [adjunttum,  L.] 

Adjunct  [ adjunffus ,  LJ  joined  to. 

Adjunct  [in  Civil  Concerns ]  a  Collegue  or  Fellow 
Officer,  affociated  to  another,  to  alfift  him  in  his  Office, 
or  to  overfee  him. 

Adju'nct  [with  Logicians]  a  Quality  which  belongs 
to  any  thing  as  its  Subject ;  as  Greennefs  to  Grafs,  Heat 
to  a  Fire,  C?V. 

Adju'nct  [with  Pbilofophers]  whatever  comes  to  any 
Being  from  without,  and  does  not  naturally  and  effentially 
belong  to  it,  but  is  adjoined  or  added  to  it  over  and 
above. 

Adju'nction,  a  coupling  or  joining  to,  L. 

Adju'nctive  [adjunftivus,  L.]  fubjunfoive. 

Ad  jura  Regis  [Law  Term]  a  Writ  lying  for  the 
King’s  Clerk  againft  one,  who  went  about  to  put  him  out 
of  Poffeffion,  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Title  of  the  King 
in  Right  to  his  Crown. 

A  D  j  u  R  a 't  i  o  N ,  an  earned  and  folemn  Charging,  &c. 

To  Adju're  [adjurare,  L .]  to  charge  earneftly,  or 
in  God’s  Name,  to  put  a  Perfon  to  his  Oath  ;  to  com¬ 
mand  an  Evil  Spirit  to  quit  its  Poffeffion  by  the  Force  of 
Inchantments. 

To  Adju'st  [ adjufter ,  Fr.]  to  make  fir,  to  fet  in  order ; 
to  fettle,  to  ftate  an  Account ;  alfo  to  compofo  or  deter¬ 
mine  a  Difference. 

A'djutant  [adjutant,  L.J  one  whoaffifts  or  helps  an 
Officer  in  a  Regiment  of  Soldiers. 

Adjutant  General  [in  an  Army]  one  who  attends 
the  General  of  an  Army,  to  be  his  Alfiftant  in  Affairs  of 
Council,  Advice,  &o 
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AdjuTor,  A  Helper  or  Affifler,  L. 

Adjuto'rium  [in  the  Medicinal  Art]  a  Means  of  Cure, 
fubfervient  to  others  of  more  Importance. 

Adjuto'rium  [with  Anatomifis]  a  certain  Bone,  fo 
named,  becaulc  of  its  Ufefulnefs  in  lifting  up  the  Arm. 

Adju'tory  [ adjutoriut ,  L.]  Aiding,  Affifting,  Help¬ 
ing- 

Adjutory  Bones  [Anatomy]  two  Bones  reaching  from 
the  Shoulders  to  the  Elbows. 

Adju'trix,  A  She-helper. 

Adjuvant  [adjuvant,  L.]  Helping,  Aiding,  Affix¬ 
ing. 

Ad  largum  [Law  Term]  at  large,  L. 
Admeasurement  [Common  Law]  a  Writ  lying  for 
the  bringing  of  thofe  to  Reafon,  who  uffirp  more  tlian 
tbeir  Part  or  Share,  which  takes  efteft  in  two  Cafes. 

Admeasurement  [of  Dower J  is  when  the  Widow 
of  the  deceafed  holds  from  the  Heir  or  his  Guardian, 
more  under  Pretence  of  her  Dower,  than  fhe  has  a  iuft 
Title  to.  J 

Admeasurement  [of  Pafture]  is  when  any  of 
them,  who  have  Common  of  Pafture,  overcharge  the 
Common  of  Palture,  lying  between  them  that  have  Right 
of  it  belonging  to  their  Free-holds  and  Neighbourhood, 
with  more  Cattle  than  they  ought. 

Admensura'tion,  Admeafurement,  the  Aft  of 
making  equal. 

Adminicle  [ adminiculum ,  L.J  Aid,  Help,  Support, 
Succour. 

Adminicle  [Civil Law]  imperfeft  Proof 
Adminicular  [ adminicularis ]  helpful. 

To  Administer  [ adminifirare ,  L.J  To  do  Service 
for,  to  difpenfe  or  give  ;  alfo  to  manage  or  govern. 

Administration,  the  Management  of  fbme  Af¬ 
fair. 

Administration  [Civil  Law ]  the  difpofing  of  the 
Eftate  or  Effefts  of  a  Man  who  died  without  a  Will,  in 
Order  and  with  Defign  to  give  an  Account  thereof 
Administra'tive  \_adminifirativus,  L.J  pertaining 
to  Adminiftration. 

Administrator  [ Common  Law]  a  Perfon  who  has 
the  Goods,  c °Pc.  of  a  Perfon  who  died  without  making  a 
Will  committed  to  his  Charge  by  the  Ordinary,  for  which 
he  is  accountable  as  an  Executor,  L. 

Administrator  [in  Polity]  one  who  has  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Publick  Affairs,  inftead  of  a  Soveraign  Prince. 

Administratrix  [Civil  Law ]  fhe  who  has  the 
Goods  of  a  deceafed  Perfon,  and  Power  of  an  Admi- 
niftrator  committed  to  her  Care. 

Administra'torship  [of  Admin, pal  or  and  Ship,  a 
Termination  fignifying  Office  j  the  Office  of  an  Admini- 
ftrator. 

A  dmirable  [admirabilit,  L.J  deferving  Admiration 
marvellous,  wonderful  ;  alfo  good,  rare,  excellent. 
Admirabi  Lity  [admirabilitas ,  L .]  Admiration. 
A'dmira  bleness,  Marvelloufnefs,  Wonderfulnefs. 
A'd mir A L  [derived  as  fomc  fay  from  Amir  mArabick 
a  Governour,  and  aV,  Gr.  the  Sea]  a  Principal  Officer  of 
the  Crown,  who  has  the  Government  of  the  Navy  in 
Chief,  and  thence  filled  Lord  High-Admiral  ;  he  is  in¬ 
verted  with  a  Power  to  determine  all  Maritime  Caufes 
Civil  or  Criminal.  ’ 

Admiral,  the  Chief  Commander  of  any  diftinft 
Squadron  or  Number  of  Ships. 

Rear  Admiral,  the  Admiral  of  the  third  Squadron 
in  a  Royal  Fleet,  who  carries  his  Flag  with  the  Arms  of 
his  Country  in  the  Mizzen  Top  of  his  Ship. 

Vice  Admiral,  another  of  the  three  Principal  Officers 
of  a  Royal  Navy,  that  commands  the  fecond  Squadron 
and  carries  his  Flag  in  his  Ship’s  Fore-top.  * 

A'dmiralty  Court,  the  Chief  Court  at  London  of  the 
Lord  High-Admiral,  erefted  for  deciding  Maritime  Con- 
troverfies,  Trial  of  Malefaftors  for  Crimes  committed  on 
the  High-Sea. 

Admira'tion,  Admiring,  L. 

To  Admi're  [admit are,  L.]  to  behold  with  Wonder, 
to  be  furpnz  d  at,  or  wonder  greatly. 

Admission  ?t>  •  .  .  „ 

AdmiTtance  5 'KeceIvinS  int0>  Entrance  upon. 
Admission  ?  [in  Law]  is  when  a  Prefentation  to  a 
Admittances  void  Benefice,  is  made  by  the  Pa- 
tron,  the  Bifhop  having  examined  the  Clerk,  and  finding 
nim  able,  fays,  admitto  te.  ° 

To  Admi't  ?  [admittere,  L.J  to  receive  to,  to  fuf- 
o  Admit  ofS  fer  or  permit,  to  allow  of. 
Admittendo  Clerico,  a  Writ  granted  to  a  Clerk, 


w  ho  has  recovered  his  Right  of  Prefentation  ag-ainft  the 
Bilhop  in  the  Common  Bench. 

Admittendo  in  Socium  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  Affio- 
ciating  ffiveral  Perfons  to  Juftices  of  Affize,  who  have 
been  appointed  before. 

To  Admo'nish  [admonere,  L]  to  warn,  to  advife, 
to  pat  in  mind  of,  alfo  to  reprove. 


<  a  giving  Warning,  Advice:  alfo 


AdmON  l'TION 

Admonishment  ^  Reproof. 

AdmoTion,  a  moving  to,  L. 

Admo'vent  [ad /n ovens,  L.J  moving  to. 

Ad  mu  r  mu  r  aT  ion,  a  Murmuring  at. 

Adnasce'ntia  /[with  Anatomifis]  Branches  that 

Adna  ta  S  fprout  out  of  the  main  Stock,  as 

the  Veins  and  Arteries. 

A  d  n  ascentia  ?  [with  Eotanifis]  thofe  Excrefcencies, 
.  Adnata  5  which  grow  under  the  Earth  as 

in  the  L.l y  Narctjfut,  Hyacinth,  &c.  which  afterwards 
become  true  Roots. 

Adnata  Tunica  [Anatomy]  the  common  Membrane 
or  Coat  of  the  Eye,  which  ariiing  from  the  Skull,  adheres 
to  the  external  Part  of.  the  Tunica  Ccrnea,  leaving  a  round 
hollow  Sjaace  forward,  that  the  vifible  Species'mav  pafs 
there.  To  w hich  /c  *  *  ^  - 


.  anothcr  namelefs  Coat,  made  up  of 

the  Tendons  of  thofe  Muffles  which  move  the  Eye  is 
joined.  It  is  called  alfo  albuginea  and  conjunHiva 

AdnjThiled  [Old  Law  j  anullcd,  made  void,  brought 
to  nothing.  ° 

Adni'hilated  [admhilatus,  L.J  made  void,  frurtrated. 

Adnu  bilated  [ adr.ub  latus,  L  ]  darkned  or  clouded 

Ad  ogto  [».*.  to  eight]  fo  fome  ancient  Philofophers 
termed  the  Superlative  Degree,  becaufe  they  accounted  no 
Degree  above  the  Eighth,  according  to  their  Method  of 
dilhnguifhmg  Accidents  or  Qualities. 

Adolescence?  [adolefcentia,  L.  ]  the  Flower  of 
Ado  lescencyS  "i  outh,  the  State  of  youn0,  Per- 
fons  hom  twelve  Years  of  Age  to  twenty  one  in  Wo¬ 
men  ;  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty  five  or  thirty  in  Men  or 
it  jS  that  Period  of  a  Perfons  Age,  commencing  from  In¬ 
fancy  and  terminating  at  his  fuli  Growth. 

Ado'nia,  Feftivals.  celebrated  in  Honour  of  Adonis- 
wherein  the  Women  imitated  the  Lamentation  of  Venus 
tor  the  Death  of  Adonis ,  and  when  they  were  tired  with 
Bus,  they  changed  their  Notes,  fung  his  Praifcs,  and  made 
Rejoycings,  as  if  he  were  railed  to  Life  again. 

ado  nick  \crfe  [lo  called  on  Account  of  its  bein'* 
a  kind  of  Verfe  firft  compofed  for  bewailing  of  Adonis!  this 
fort  of  Verfe  confifts  only  of  a  DaByl  and  a  Spondee  ;  and 
is  rarely  ufed,  but  at  the  End  of  every  Strophe  or  Strain 
in  Sapphicks  ;  as  Terruit  Vrbem,  Hot. 

Ado  nium,  an  Herb  which  the  Poets  feign  to  have 
fprung  up  from  the  Blood  of  rdonis. 

Adonium  [with  BotaniJlsj  Southern-wood. 

ToAdo'pt  [adoptare,  L.J  to  chufe  a  Son  of  another 
Perfon,  for  a  Son  or  Heir ;  to  make  one  not  of  a  Kin  ca¬ 
pable  to  inherit. 

Adoption,  the  Choice  or  chufing  a  Perfon  for  a 
Son  and  Heir. 


,/A?°^Trv.E  [adopt!Vus,  L.J  pertaining  to  Adoption: 
alfo  he  that  is  adopted  by  another. 

Adopti'vi  7  An  ancient  Seft  fo  called,  on  Account 

Adoptia'niS  of  the  Manner  wherein  they  con¬ 
ceived  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

A  dor,  a  Kind  of  pure  Bearded  Wheat,  which  the 
Ancients  ufed  in  Sacrifices. 

Ado  rable  [adorabilis]  fit  or  deffrving  to  be  adored 
or  worffiipped  ;  it  the  Word  is  at  any  time  applied  to 
Men,  it  denotes  worthy  of  all  Honour  and  Refpeft. 

Ado  rableness  [of  adorabilis ,  L.J  Worthinels  to 
be  adored. 

A'dorat  [with  Chymifls ]  a  Weight  of  four  Pounds. 

Adora'tion,  a  rendring  profound  Refpeft  and  Sub- 
miffion  ;  Refpeft,  Reverence,  Worfhip. 

ToAdo're  [adorare,  L.J  to  reverence,  to  pay  divine 
Worfhip,  to  fhew  profound  Refpeft  and  Submiffion  ;  alfo 
to  admire  extravagantly  or  dote  upon. 

To  Ado'rn  [adorn are,  L.J  to  deck,  trim,  beautify  or 
let  off. 

Adorn a'tion  j  Adorning,  Ornaments,  Beautify- 

Ado'rnment  S  ing. 

Ad  pon dus  omnium  [in  Phyficians  Bills]  fumifies 
that  the  Ingredient  or  Medicine  iaft  preferibed  muff  be 
as  much  as  all  the  reft  before  preferibed. 

Ad  qjjod  damnum  [Law]  i.  e.  to  what  Damage  j 
a  Writ  lying  for  the  Sheriff  to  enquire  what  Damage  it  may 
prove  to  others,  if  the  King  grant  a  Market  or  Fair,  8 Pc. 

X  or 
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or  where  a  Perfon  or  Perfons  would  turn  a  common  Road 
or  Highway,  and  lay  out  another  as  convenient. 
A'dragant,  See  Tragacanth. 

Ad  r  a mir  E  [Law  Term]  to  oblige  one’s  felf  before  a 
Magi  (irate  to  perform  lomething. 

Adrecta'ke  /[O.L.  Rec.J  to  fatisfy,  to  make  a- 
Adretia're  S  mends. 

Adsciti'tious  [adfeititius ,  L.J  borrowed,  added, 
far  fetch  d,  foreign,  counterfeit,  falfe. 

Adr'y  [a  and  tyiSSe,  Sax.]  Thirfty. 

Adsta'ntes,  Sec  profiat e. 

Ad  terminum  <jui  prxteriit  [Law]  a  Writ  of  En¬ 
try,  lying  where  a  Man  having  Leafed  Lands  or  Tene¬ 
ments  for  a  Term  of  Years  or  Life,  after  the  Expira¬ 
tion  of  which,  is  held  by  the  Tenant  or  Stranger  that  is 
in  Poffeffion,  and  keeps  out  the  LelTor.  In  this  Cafe 
this  Writ  lies  for  the  Leffor  and  his  Heirs. 

To  Advance  [avancer,  Fr.J  to  ftep  or  go  forward, 
alio  to  promote  or  further  ;  alfo  to  prefer  or  raife:  alfo  to 
give  Money  before-hand. 

Advance,  Fofs  [ Fortification J  a  Ditch  of  Water 
round  the  Elplanade  or  Glacis  of  a  Place  to  prevent  its 
being  furprized  by  the  Befiegers. 

Advance  Guard  [ Military  Affairs]  the  firft  Line  or  Di- 
vdion  of  an  Army  ranged  or  marching  in  Battle  Array,  or 
that  Part  which  marches  firft  toward  the  Enemy. 

Advancement  [avancement,  F.J  Preferment  Pro¬ 
motion.  ’ 

Advancer  [with  Hunters]  one  of  the  Starts  or 
Branches  of  a  Buck's  Attire,  viz.  that  which  is  between 
the  back  Antler  and  the  Palm. 

Advantage  [avantage,  F.J  Good,  Profit,  Benefit: 
alio  Gain,  alfo  over  Meafure. 

P  A°y  a  NT  AG  sous  [avantageux,  F.J  tending  to  a 
i  c"on  s'  Good  or  Benefit ;  alfo  convenient,  ufeful. 
Advanta'geousness  [of  avantage,  F.J  Profitable- 
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.  Aove'rsative  [adverfativus,  L.J  aPart  of  Speecii 
m  Grammar  that  fignifies  Ibme  OppoiTtion  or  Contrariety 
between  what  goes  before  and  what  follows.  Y 

Adve  rse  [adverfus,  Li]  contrary,  oppofite. 

.  AUInERir  ,f-WIth  Logu2ar,i]  is  when  the  two  Contraries 
other  b  olute  and  perpetual  Oppofition  one  to  the 

Adve'rs^J  [adverfite  F.  adverfx,  L.J  Affliai- 
°n  Trouble,  Misfortune,  Calamity,  Mifery. 

.?  Ad,VE.,RTj  C  advertere,  L.  to  turn  to}  to  mark, 
mind  or  take  need.  y 

Adve'rtence  ^[of  advertere,  L.]  Attention,  Heed- 
Adve  rtency  S  fulnefs,  Mindfulnefs. 

.  °  Advertise  [avertir,  F.J  to  give  Notice,  Ad¬ 
vice  or  Intelligence  of. 


Advecti'tious  [adveffitius,  L.  ]  brought  from  a- 
nother  Place;  foreign. 

A  dv  ENT  £ adventus ,  L.J  a  coming  to. 

Advent  fin  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs]  a  Time  fet  apart 
by  the  Church  as  a  Preparation  for  the  approaching  Feftival 
of  Ckr.fimas.  3 

Advent  Sundays ,  are  in  Number  four,  the  firft  of 
which  rafts  are  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  November  30.  or  the 
next  Sunday  following,  and  they  continue  to  the  Feaft  of 
Cbrijt  s  Nativity. 

A  D  v  e  n  T  i't  1  a  ,  dos,  a  Dowry  or  Portion  given  to  a  Wo¬ 
man  by  iome  other  Friend,  behdes  her  Parents,  L 
a  A^  KUTtriovs  ladventitius,  L.J  accruing  or  befalling 
a  Perlon,  or  Thing  from  without.  ° 

riDVEnt1T“iUn^  the  Civil  Law^  is  applied  to  fuch 
Goods  as  fall  to  a  Perfon  either  by  mere  Fortune,  or  the 

OnhrWVy  °f  n  °r  bY  collateral  Succeffion,  in 

Oppofition  to  Prof ebhtious,  t.  e.  fuch  Goods  as  defeend  in  a 
duett  Line,  from  Father  to  Son. 

Adventitious  Glandules  [Anatomy]  thofe  Kernels 
,"”d"  ,hc  A,m-holi  in 

Adventitious  Matter  [with  Pbtlofophers]  Matter 

tural  of  mSvVl0t  beloi?S  ,t0  anX  Body>  either  na- 

tu  al  or  mix  d ;  but  comes  t®  it  from  fome  other  Place  • 

not'en  Sr  in^hV  WT*  f°me  ^S^fick  Particles  do 
n  t  enter  in,  which  are  adventitious  to  the  Water  either 
from  the  Air  or  the  freezing  Mixture  ’ 

th^amtTof  ^  a  Writ  in 

.oTi' F  :i  ro  -  r™ 

C F0  chance,  accidental, 
terpnYe.  ’  h  d  ’  8  l°  an  extraordinary  or  furprizing  En- 
Adv  e'nturous  ?,,,,. 

Adven'turesom  5  bold»  darIng>  hazardous. 

fomneftE  NTURESOMNESS  Eof  ***”**'",  F.J  Venture- 

^Adverbial  [adverbtalis,  L.J  pertaining  to  an  Ad- 

comrarVyEoRSABLE  LJ  that  is  adverfe  or 

Adversa'ria,  a  (^mmon  place  Book.  Z 

is  a-ainftF'oneARY  ^"/"ws,  L.J  one  who  oppofes,  or 
Party  *  °ne  who  luc*  an°ther  at  Law;  an  adverfe 


Advertisement  [avert  ffe  men  t,  F.J  Information, 
intelligence  given  to  Perfons  inrefted  in  an  Affair  •  allb 
Advice,  a  putting  in  mind. 

To  Adve'sperate  [ advefperatum ,  L.J  to  grow  to¬ 
wards  the  Evening.  & 

Advi'ce  [avis,  F.J  Counfel ;  alfo  Notice,  an  Ac¬ 
count.  ’ 

Advi'gilance  [advigilantiaf  L.J  a  diligent  Watching. 
Advisable  [of  avifer,  F.]  that  may  be  adviffd  a- 
bout  *  alio  nt  to  be  done, 

A  D  v  I 's  a  B  L  e  n  e  l  s  [of  avt fable,  F.  and  nefs,  Eng.  Termi¬ 
nation  Fitnefs  to  be  advifed,  done,  &>c.]  Expediency. 

To  AdvFse  [avifer,  F]  to  counfel  or  give  Advice; 
to  give  Information  or  an  Account  of ;  to  confider  or  wemh 
m  Mind.  0 

Advi'sedness  [of  avifer,  F.}  Confideratenefs. 
Adula'tion,  Fawning,  Flattery,  L. 
AdviNement,  Confultation.  ’ 

back0  LLA/T0R>  aFlattcrcr»  a  fawning  Fellow,  a  Claw- 

of^Fl*  «LA  T°RY  (.a^ator2US)  L-3  pertaining  to,  or  full 

Adu'lt  [adult us }  L.]  that  is  grown  or  come  to  full 
xvipenefs  of  Age. 

Ripenef>LoIfNYears[0f  ^  thC  ^  gr°Wn  f° 

Adu  lterant  [adulterant,  L.}  adulterating. 

Adulterate  ?  [adulterates,  L.j  corrupted,  mar- 

.fADKUrLTAE,rTEDi  red’  fPolled>  counterfeit,  made 
of  a  bafer  Alloy  or  Mixture. 

To  Adulterate  [adulter are]  to  corrupt,  mar  fpoil 
or  counterfeit.  r  ’  * 

Adu  ltera^teness,  Bafenels  or  Counterfeitnefs 

Adulteration,  a  corrupting,  counterfeiting  Qpc, 
It  conhfts  in  mixing  fome  bafer  Matter  with  Wines  Chy- 
mtcal  Preparations,  Medicinal  Drugs,  Metals,  &c  fo 
that  they  are  rendered  not  genuine,  or  truly  good. 

Adu'lterine  [adulterinus,  L.j  counterfeit  forced 

Adulterine  [in  Civil  Law]  a  Child  iffued’from  ari 
adulterous  Amour  or  Commerce. 

Adul'terous  [of  adulter,  L.  adultereux,  F.  j  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  given  to  Adultery. 

Adu  LTERY  [adulterium,  L.}  properly  the  Sin  of  In- 
continency  in  married  Perfons,  defiling  the  Marriage  Bed  - 
it  is  Adultery,  if  but  one  of  them  be  married,  in  the 
married  Perfon,  Fornication  in  the  unmarried. 

Adultery  [with  fome  whimfical  Afironomers]  a  Term 
ufed  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  which  (as  they  fuppo(e) 

i^C^S  U1  an  UBU^ua^  and  Irregular  manner,  as  Hor.zon- 
talEclipfes,  where  though  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  dia¬ 
metrically  oppefite,  yet  by  reafon  of  the  Refraction,  they 
appear  as  if  above  the  Horizon. 

Adu'merant  [adumbrans,  L.}  fhadowing. 

Adu'mbrated  [adumbratus,  L.J  fhadowed,  refem- 
bled. 

Adumbra'tion,  a  Shadowing,  a  Remembrance,  L. 

Adumbra'tion  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  any  Figure  in 
a  Coat-armour  is  bom  fb  fhadowed  or  obfeured.  that  no¬ 
thing  is  vifiblc  but  the  bare  Purfile,  or  (as  the  Painrers  call 
it)  the  Out-line;  when  this  happens,  it  is  laid  to  be  adum¬ 
brated.  r 

Adumbration  [with  Painters]  a  Sketch,  a  rough 
Draught  of  a  Pi£l:ure. 

Aduna'tion,  an  uniting  or  gathering  together,  L. 

Adu'ncity  [ aduncitas ,  L.J  Crookednefs. 

A'dvocate  [advo.atus,  L.  i.e.  called  toj  a  Perfon 
well  skilled  in  the  Civil  Law  ;  who  maintains  the  Right  of 
fuch  Perfons  as  need  his  Afhftance,  either  by  Word  or 
Writing. 

Lord  Advocate  [in  Scotland]  an  Officer  of  State, 
appointed  by  the  King  to  ad  vile  about  the  making  and  exe¬ 
cuting 
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tilling  Law ;  to  defend  his  Right  and  Inttreft  in  all  pub- 
lick  Aflemblies,  to  profecute  Capital  Crimes,  &*c- 

College  of  /  ,  S  Lln  Gotland  a  College  con- 

E acuity  of  $  A  D  v  o c  A T  E  s  |  fifting  of  i  So,  appointed 
to  plead  in  all  Actions  before  the  Lords  ot  Selhons. 

Advocate  [in  a  metaphorical  Senfe J  one  who  lays  to 
Heart  or  fecures  the  Interefts  of  another  upon  all  Occa¬ 
sions,  ’  in  which  Senfe  Chrift  is  l'aid  to  he  our  Advocate  in 
Heaven. 

Church  ?  .  S  hgnifie  the  Advocates 

Ecclefta ’.peal ^Adv°cATEs  j  Gf  the  Caufes  and  In¬ 
terefts  of  the  Church,  being  retained  as  a  Counfellor  and 
Pieader  to  maintain  the  Rights  and  Properties  of  the 
Church;  alio  a  Patron  who  has  the  Ad  vow  foil  oi  Pre- 

fentation.  __  , 

Advocateship  [of  a<uocat,  F.  advocatus,  L.  and. 

Ship'}  the  Office  of  an  Advocate. 

Advocatio'he  Dccimarum  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lying 
for  the  fourth  Part  of  the  Tithes  belonging  to  any 
Church. 

Advola  TioN  /  a  p]yjncr  towards,  or  to.  L. 

AdVOLI  TION  S  ]  b 

Adv olu't ION,  a  rolling  towards,  L.  _  _ 

To  Ad  v  o' w  f  [avouer,  F.J  to  juftify  and  maintain  an 
To  Avo'w  ^  Aft  formerly  done:  Thus  he  is  faid 
to  avow  who  having  taken  a  Diftreffs  for  Rent,  &c.  jufti- 
fies  or  maintains  the  Aft.  after  the  Party  diftrained  has  iued 
a  Replevin  to  have  his  Goods  again. 

Ad  vow  ee'  one  that  has  a  Right  to  prefent  to  a  Be- 

Avowee'  S  »efice.  .  r 

Advowee  Far  amount,  i.  e.  the  higheft,  that  is  to  lay, 

the  King.  ...  D. 

Ad vo'wson  ?  [Common  Law ]  the  Right  which  a  Bi- 

Advo'wzen  S  Ihop,  Dean  and  Chapter,  &c.  or 
any  Lay-Patron  has  to  prefent  a  Clerk  to  a  .Benefice, 

when  it  becomes  void.  >111 

Ad  vo'wson  Appendant ,  an  Advowfon  that  depends 
on  a  Manour,  as  an  Appurtenance  to  it ;  thence  called  an 
Incident  of  the  Kitchen. 

Adv ow  son  B  Croft,  that  Right  of  Prefentation  which 
is  Principal,  Abfolute  or  Sole,  not  belonging  to  any  Ma¬ 
nor,  as  a  Part  of  its  Right. 

Adv  o'wtky  [Old  Statutes}  Adultery. 

Adu'st  [adufius,  L.]  burnt  or  parched  up. 

Adust  [in  a  Medicinal  Senfe }  the  Blood,  when  by  rea- 
lmi  of  its  exceflive  Heat,  the  thinner  Parts  ot  it  fleam 
through  in  Vapours,  the  thicker  remaining  black,  and  tuff 
of  Dregs,  as  if  parch’d  or  burnt ;  when  fo,  it  is  laid  to 

bCWsTiBLE  [of  aduflus,  L.J  capable  of  being  parch¬ 
ed,  lcorchcd,  burned. 

Aou'stion,  Scorching,  parching,  L. 

A'dYTUM  C'AIvtov  of  et  privative,  and  Sveo  to  pals  or 
go  under]  a  fecret  Place  or  Retirement  111  Pagan  Temples, 
where  their  Oracles  were  given,  into  which  Places  none 
but  the  Priefts  were  permitted  to  go  ;  the  Sanctuary. 

yEa'cfa,  folemn  Feafts  and  Combats  celebrated  in  JE- 

eina ,  in  Honour  of  JEacus.  ,  ,  , 

yE'acus  [of  ’Ai to  beat,  or  to  lament]  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  Poets,  was  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa 
or  Eoina.  The  Painims  fuppoled  him  to  be  of  fuch  Juf- 
tice,  that  he  was  appointed  by  Pluto  to  be  one  of  the  Jud¬ 
ges  of  Hell  with  Minos  and  Rbadamar.thus ,  to  dilcufs  the 
Tranfgreffions  of  dead  Men,  and  to  aflign  to  them  Pu- 
nifliments  according  to  their  Merits.  ^ 

iEcHMALOTA'llCHA  \f  of  Ad<£«,ao- 

T'oU>,  Gr.  to  lead  captive,  and  a  Chief]  the  Chief 
or  Leader  of  Captives. 

yEdoi'c  a  Vlcera  [with  Surgeons ]  Ulcers  ot  Sores  about 
the  privy  Parts;  Buboes,  Shanlcers. 

vEga'gaohii.1  [of  At£  a  Goat,  &c.}  Balls  generated 
in  the  Stomachs  of  Animals,  hard  on  the  Outhde,  but 
containing  a  kind  of  heavy  Matter  on  the  Inhde. 

QaAi///Ato'vj>>  ot  euyo?  Cicn.  ot  ct &  (jOcitj 
and  d'-lp  an  Eye,  Gr.}  Darnel,  Wild  Oats. 

uE'gilops  [in  Surgery]  a  Swelling  between  the  Nofe 
and  great  Corner  of  the  Eye,  which  if  not  timely  open¬ 
ed,  the  Bone  underneath  will  putnfy ;  alio  the  Fifula 
Lacrymalis. 

yEgipa'n  es  [’Ai/svrco's?,  Gr.  of  Ai£  and  IlaV]  Beafts 
like  Men,  having  their  Feet  and  lower  Parts  like  Goats, 

and  Satyrs.  „  „ 

yEgi'pyros  [’Ar/ivnip^*,  of  and  nrvp,  Gr.  BireJ 
the  Herb  Buck  Wheat,  Reft  Harrow  or  Cammock. 

jEgi'rinon  [’Ar/dtyvov,  Gr.]  anOintment  made  of 
the  black  Poplar  Tree. 


jEgo'ceras  [’Aij-onsp^  Gr.  J  the  Herb  F«nu- 
greelc. 

yEgo'ceras  \fkiyUipq.i,  Gr.]  the  Sign  Capricorn. 
yEgole'thron  [’Aij'oAsBp^,  Gr.J  a  Flower,  a  fort 
of  Crow- foot,  L. 

y£g  o'n  ic  H  on  {_&r/ovw/w,  Gr.J  the  Herb  Grom- 
wel,  L. 

/Egophth  a'lmos  [  ’Ai?opd'd*fe.(§',  Gr.J  a  precious 
Stone  refembling  the  Eye  of  a  Goat. 

YEgypti'acum,  fc.  Unguentum  l  Pharmacy}  a  deterCvS 
Ointment  compounded,  &c.  of  Honey,  Green  Copper, 
Dyers  Galls,  Verdigreafe,  6 Pc.  good  to  cleanfe  Ulcers, 
lb  named,  as  tho’  of  the  Colour  of  an  Egyptian,  althcf  it « 
rather  of  a  dusky-brown. 

-Sgypti'aca  /  r  h  of  the  Ptoduaoi 

^gyptiacumVL  J£J 

yRg  YPTI  ACUs  3  ejr 

yEipaThi'a  [’Aei7r«.Sda,  Gr.J  aPaflion  or  Affefiion  of 
long  Continuance. 

JEl  in  Compound  Names,  is  a  Saxon  Particle,  and  fig- 
Al  3  ni lies  all  or  altogether,  as  does  in  Greek.  JE 1* 
pin  fignifies  altogether  Conquerer,  aElbept:  all-illuftrious, 
Aldred  altogether  reverend,  Alfred  altogether  peaceful. 

A  e  L  /  a  Saxon  Particle,  according  ro  the  different  Dia- 
yE  1.  f  5  lefts  is  pronounced  Ulf,  IVulf,  Hulf ,  Hi  If  of 
Help,  and  ffgmfies  the  lame  that  we  pronounce  Help ;  lb  Al- 
win  is  viftorious  Help;  Aelwold  an  auxiliary  Governour; 
Aelfgiva,  a  Giver  of  Aid  or  Afliftance. 

Ae'llo  [’AsAao,  Gr.  a  Whirlwind  or  StormJ  one  of 
the  Harpies  or  monftrous  Birds,  mentioned  by  the 
Poets.  L. 

yE'lmsfeoh,  Peter-pence  anciently  paid  to  the  Pope. 
yEni'gma  ["A/vi^a,  GrJ  an  intricate  or  difficult 
Queftion,  a  Riddle,  L. 

yEnigma'tical  [  ’Aii'ty/aoLTuk,  Gr  J  pertaining  to  or 
full  of  Riddles,  &c. 

vEolipy'le  [’Aioak  vruAa/,  i.e.  the  Gates  of  JEolus 
or  the  WindJ  a  Contrivance  or  Device  for  curing  or  helping 
fmoaking  Chimnies. 

JEolipil  e  ?  an  Hydraulick  Inftrument,  confifting  of  a 
yEotipila  i  hollow  Ball  of  Metal,  having  a  {lender 
Neck  or  Pipe  ariling  from  the  Ball,  which  being  filled  with 
Water  and  thus  expofed  to  the  Fire,  produces  a  violent 
Blaft  of  Win]. 

vE'olus  [according  to  the  Poets]  was  the  Son  of  jfa 
piter  and  Acefia,  who  being  God  of  the  Winds,  had  his 
Refidence  in  one  of  the  Iflands  near  Sicily ,  where  he  is 
feigned  to  have  kept  the  Winds  clofe  Priloners  in  a  Cave, 
giving  them  Liberty  when  he  thought  convenient. 

The  Moral  of  this  is,  lEolus  was  once  Lord  of  the 
Seven  Iflands  on  the  Wefl  Part  of  Sicily,  and  being  well 
skill’d  in  divining  from  whatCoafts  the  Winds  would  blow, 
which  he  conjectur’d  from  Smoak  afeending  from  the  Mi¬ 
ll  an  Iflands,  gave  the  Poets  a  Handle  to  make  him  King 
of  the  Winds. 

iEo'lii  Sclope,  a  Wind  Musket,  which  will  Ihoot 
Bullets  with  Wind  and  Air,  as  forcibly  as  with  Powder. 
./Eon  [AfCor,  Gr.  AgeJ  the  Duration  of  a  Thing. 
AEons,  from  the  Ideas  which  are  imagined  to  be  in  God, 
feme  Hereticks  perfonifying  them,  and  feigning  them  di- 
ftant  from  God,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  him,  feme 
Male  and  others  Female,  of  an  Aflemblage  ot  thefe  they 
have  compofed  a  Deity,  which  they  called  IlA^aijUec,  Gr. 
i.  e.  Fulnefs. 

/Eq.uili'brity  [aquilibritas ,  L.J  Equalnefs  of  Weight. 
yEqu  I  l  i'br  UJ  M  [in  Mechanicks  \  is  when  equal  Weights 
at  equal  Diftances,  or  unequal  Weights  at  unequal  Di- 
ftances,  mutually  proportionable  to  the  Center,  caufe  the 
Arms  of  any  Ballance  to  hang  even,  lo  that  they  do  nor 
outweigh  one  another  ;  even  Weight  and  Poize. 

A'er  [’Aip,  Gr.J  Air,  one  of  the  4  Elements. 

/E'ra  is  faid  originally  to  have  fignified  a  Number 
ftamp’d  on  Money,  to  denote  the  current  Value  of  it  ; 
and  if  lo,  it  may  come  from  Ms  Brafs,  from  which  Plural 
JEra  came  the  feminine  lingular  JEra ,  and  that  becaufe 
they  put  the  Word  JEra  to  each  Particular  of  an  Ac¬ 
count,  as  we  now  do  Item,  or  elfe  becaufe  the  Romans 
anciently  marked  down  the  Number  of  Years  in  Tables 
with  little  Brals  Nails ;  and  fo  in  Reference  to  the  laft 
mentioned  Cuftom  the  Word  M.ra  came  to  fignify  the  fame 
with  Epocha,  viz.  a  certain  Time  or  Date  from  whence  to 
begin  the  new  Year;  or  fome  particular  Way  of  reckoning 
Time  and  Years. 

And  in  this  Senfe  the  Word  is  thought  to  be  compofed 
of  thefe  initial  Letters  A.E.  R.  A.  for  Annus  erat  regni 
Augufti.  the  Spaniards  having  began  their  JEra  from  his 

Reign. 
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Reign.  There  are  many  JEra’s  ufed  by  Chronologers,  the 
molt  eminent  of  which  are  • 

i.  The  JEra  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  which  be¬ 
gan,  according  to  the  Julian  Account,  on  the  twenty  fourth 
Day  of  the  Month  ot  Oftoher,  which  time  place  3951 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  others  reckon  3983,  and 
Kfpler  3993. 

The  Chnfiiait  JEra,  from  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  begins  De¬ 
cember  25. 

The  Roman  JEra,  from  the  Building  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
begins  April  21,  and  is  752  Years  before  Chrift’s  Time.  ’ 

The  Turkifb  JEra  or  Hegira,  which  they  account  from 
Mahomet’s  Flight,  begins  the  16th  of  July,  A.  D.  6zz. 

The  JEra  of  the  Olympiads  begins  from  the  New  Moon 
in  the  Summer  Solftice  777  Years  before  the  Birth  of 
Chrijl.  This  JEra  and  and  that  of  Jphitus  is  chiefly  ufed 
by  Greek  Hiftorians. 

Ae'rial  l aerius,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  Air,  or  bearing 
fome  Relation  or  Refemblance  to  the  Air. 

Aerial  Perfpettive,  is  that  which  reprefents  Bodies 
weaken’d  and  diminifhed  in  Proportion  to  their  Diftance 
from  the  Eye. 

Ae'rie,  an  Airy  or  Neft  of  Gofhawks. 

Aerizu'sa  Q’Ai/^t &ua,  Gr.]  a  Jalper  Stone,  refem- 
bling  the  Air  or  Sky  in  Colour. 

^E'rom  anc  Y  Iccifgo/^avTfl'a,  of  etip  the  Air,  and  /ua.t- 
Ta'ct  Prophecy,  GrJ  a  foretelling  future  Events  from  cer¬ 
tain  Speftres  or  other  Appearances  in  the  Air,  and  fome- 
times  thus  ;  they  folded  their  Heads  in  a  Napkin,  and  ha¬ 
ving  placed  a  Bowl  full  of  Water  in  the  open  Air,  they 
propofed  their  Queftion  in  a  fmall  whifpering  Voice, 
at  which  Time  if  the  Water  boil’d  or  fermented,  they 
thought  what  they  had  fpoken  of  was  approved  and  con¬ 
firmed. 


Aerome'li  [[of  A^  and  Gr]  Marina,  Honey- 
Dew.  1 

Aerometri'a  ['Auyf4tT£lct,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  Air,  its  Powers  and  Properties. 

^K-UGi'neous  \jtrugineus,  L.]  rufty,  canker’d,  mil¬ 
dewed. 

uEru'go,  the  green  Ruft  of  Copper  or  Brais,  the  Rufl 
or  Canker  of  Metal ,  L. 

jEru'mnous  [arumnofus,  L.]  wretched,  miferable. 

JEs  USTUM,  Calcin’d  Copper.  L. 

aEscH  yn  c/m  e nous  Plants  [with  Botanifts~\  fuch  as  if 
touch  d  by  the  Hand  or  Finger,  fhrink  in  or  flag  their 
Leaves,  Senjitive  Plants.  0 

./Escula'pius  £ AaaA-iTnigp  of  ct  privative,  and  t$ 
oh'imi&m,  becaufe  he  Puffers  not  to  die]  the  Poets  make 
him  the  Son  of  Apollo  by  the  Nymph  Coronis ,  whom  Apollo 
kill’d  with  an  Arrow  while  fhe  was  big  with  Child,  be¬ 
caufe  fhe  had  admitted  another  to  her  Bed,  but  prelerv’d 
the  Child  by  cutting  it  out  of  her  Womb,  and  afterwards 
’twas  fuckled  by  a  Goat. 

Others  fay,  that  JEfculapius  was  a  poor  Infant,  whom  his 
cruel  Parents  being  aiham’d  to  own,  laid  in  a  Wood  near 
Epidaurus,  and  was  fortunately  found  by  fome  Huntfmen 
who  obferving  a  lambent  Flame  about  its  Head,  they  ac¬ 
counting  it  a  Prognoftick  that  the  Child  would  prove  in 
Time  an  eminent  Perfbn,  put  him  to  Nurfe  to  a  Woman 
named  Trigo.  Being  grown  up,  he  ftudied  Phyiick  under 
Chiron  the  Centaur,  and  proved  fo  great  a  Proficient  in  the 
Art,  that  he  obtained  the  Stile  of  the  God  of  Phyfick. 

He  had  a  Temple  built  to  him  in  a  City  of  the  Romans 
named  Tetrapolis ,  which  was  enrich’d  with  noble  Prefents, 
offered  by  Perfons,  who  aferib’d  their  Recovery  out  of 
dangerous  Sickneffes  to  JEfculapius.  And  the  Walls  of 
this  Temple  were  hung,  and  in  a  Manner  hid,  with  Me¬ 
morials  of  Miracles  done  by  him. 

•  Grecians  celebrated  Plays  to  him  every  five  Years 
nine  Days  after  the  Ifihmean  Games  in  the  Woods  near  the 
City  Epidaurus.  JEfculapius  was  worfhipped  under  the 
rorm  of  a  Serpent  by  the  Romans,  who,  when  the  City  of 
Rome  was  grievoufly  afflifted  with  the  Plague,  Pent  Ambaf- 
a  ir°/iS  t0  epidaurus  to  fetch  the  God  JEfculapius  to  their 
Abidance,  and  they  fay  the  Serpent  that  was  worfhip¬ 
ped  there  for  JEfculapius ,  follow’d  the  Ambaffadors  of  its 
own  Accord  to  the  Ship  that  carried  it  to  Rome.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  bulk  a  Temple  for  it  in  the  Ifle  call’d  Tiberina.  Sick 
People  us  d  to  lye  in  this  Temple  for  Recovery  of  their 
Health,  and  oftentimes,  when  they  found  themfelves  no 
better,  revil’d  JEfculapius. 

To  JEfculapius  were  dedicated  the  Serpent,  the  Goat 
the  Raven,  the  Dog  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Ancients  painted  him  in  the  Form  of  an  old  Man 
wnh  a  long  Beard,  having  on  his  Head  a  Crown  made  of 


the  Branch  of  a  Bay-tree,  and  in  his  Hand  a  Staff  full  of 
Knots,  about  which  a  Serpent  twiffed  itfelf,  and  at  Ins 
beet  was  either  a  Dog  or  an  Owl. 

Thefe  Things  were  defign’d  as  Hieroglyphicks  of  the 
Qualities  of  a  good  Phyfician,  intimating  that  he  outfit 
to  be  as  cunning  as  a  Serpent,  as  vigilant  as  a  Dog,  as  ex¬ 
perienc’d  as  a  Perfon  of  great  Age,  to  be  capable  of  mana- 
ging  a  Concern  fo  difficult  as  Phyfick  is. 

It  is  reported  that  Dionyjius  the  Sicilian  Tyrant  coming 
into  a  Temple,  where  the  Statues  of  Apollo  and  JEfcula- 
pius  were  ftand.ng  together,  JEfculapius  having  a  grav« 
Beard  of  Mafly  Gold,  he  took  away  the  Beard,  colouring 
his  Sacrilege  by  putting  a  Jeff  upon  JEfculapius ,  faying  it 
was  not  jull  that  he  fhould  have  a  Beard,  when  Apollo  his 
bather  had  none.  1 


/E'seu  Ltrs  [[with  Botanifts ]  the  Medlar-tree.  L. 

./E  stable  [ eejtabilis ,  L.]  belonging  to  Summer. 

theTideFER°US  ^0  ebbinS  and  flowing  as 

/Estima'tio  Capitis  [ Old  Saxon  Law ]  the  Price  or 
Value  fet  on  one’s  Head.  In  a  great  Affembly  of  the  Ef- 
tates  of  the  Realm  held  at  Exeter,  King  Athelfian  declared 
what  Fines  fhould  be  paid  pro  ajlimatione  capitis  for  Off¬ 
ices  committed  againft  feveral  Perfons,  according  to  their 
Degrees  ot  Honour  ;  thus  the  aEftimation  of  the  Kind’s 
was  30000  Thrymfa’s.  ^ 

./Es tim A  TORY  [_aJlimatorius,  L.]  pertaining  to  pri¬ 
zing  or  valuing.  or 

^ti'val  [< xftivalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Summer. 

./Estiva'le  S.Lwlfb  Botamftf]  flowering  in  Summer- 

./EstFvus  S 

To  jE  stivate  [[ xjlivare ,  L.]  to  lodge  or  fojourn  in 
a  Place  during  the  Summer  Time. 

/Estiva'tion,  a  Dwelling  or  Refidence  in  a  Place 
for  the  Summer  Time. 


^  STUAllJ  C cefiuarium ,  L.]  a  Place  overflow’d  with 
Sea  Water,  a  Marfli  full  of  Salt  Water. 

•/Estuary  [[with  Phyjicians^  the  receiving  the  Va¬ 
pours  or  Steam  of  certain  Drugs,  Herbs,  &c.  into  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  thro’  a  Hole  made  in  a  Seat  or  Chair. 

To  jE  stuate  [ jefluare ,  L.]  to  overflow,  to  rage  like 

the  uC<i. 

aEsTUA/TiON,  a  fervent  Defire,  a  great  Heat,  L. 
aEsTUO  se  \jxfluofus ,  L.]  full  of  Heat,  boiling  with 
Heat.  0 


aE'TAs  Age;  hence  anno  at  at  is  fux,  under  the  Effi¬ 
gies  of  Perfons,  fignifies  in  the  Year  of  their  Age.  L. 

,  J^r[AT,£  Pfobanda ,  a  Writ  which  lay  to  enquire  whether 
r  , fnS  s  Tenant,  holding  in  Chief  by  Chivalry,  was 
of  foil  Age  to  receive  his  Lands  into  his  own  Hands. 

/Ete'rnable  [jeternabilis,  L.]  poflible  to  be  or  to 
become  eternal. 

./Ethel  [yE’fel,  .S/wr.]  noble  or  famous,  as  JEthelred , 
famous  Counfel,  &c. 

,,-^THER  [[  Ai Srp  of  Jet  Sew,  I  run  always,  or  of 
oufs&v  mining  bright,  or  of  Jet  Sn peer,  always  warming, 
(jr.  or  of  I  "S?,  Heb.  illuftrious]  is  moll:  commonly  ufed 
to  fignify  a  very  fine,  thin,  diaphanous,  Fluid,  which,  as 
fome  luppofe,  Unrounds  the  Earth  up  to  as  far  as  the  In- 
terftellary  World,  and  which  eafily  penetrates  and  runs 
through  all  Things,  and  permits  all  Things  to  run  as  ea¬ 
fily  through  it.  Dr.  Hook  calls  that  Medium  or  Fluid  Body, 
in  which  all  other  Bodies  do  as  it  were  fwim  and  move, 
JEther.  But  this  fome  difapprove  of,  as  favouring  too  much 
of  the  Cartefian  Doftrine  of  an  abfolute  Plenum,  which  has 
been  proved  an  Impoffibility  by  many  infallible  Reafons 
and  Experiments.  Therefore  as  we  call  the  Medium,  in 
which  we  breathe  and  live,  the  Air,  by  which  we  mean  an 
elaftic,  fluid  Body,  which  either  has  very  large  Interftices 
devoid  of  all  Matter,  or  elfe  is  in  Part  fill’d  with  a  Fluid, 
very  eafily  moving  out  of  them  by  Compreffion,  and  re¬ 
turning  as  readily  into  them  again  when  that  Compreffion 
is  taken  off  ;  fo  wc  alfo  do  agree  to  call  that  finer  Fluid 
JEther  [if  it  be  a  Body)  which  is  extended  round  our  Air 
and  Atmofphere,  above  it  and  beyond  it  up  to  the  Planets, 
or  to  an  indefinite  Diftance,  tho’  we  icarcc  well  underftand 
what  we  mean  by  the  Word  JEther. 

jEihe'real  \jzthereus,  L.J  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
Quality  of  ./Ether. 

./Ethereal  Matter  [[with  Natural  i ft  s ]  a  very  fine, 
thin,  tranfparent  Fluid,  which  (as  fome  imagine)  furrounds 
the  Earth  up  as  far  as  the  Firmament  of  fixed  Stars  ;  which 
eafily  pierces  and  runs  through  all  Things,  and  permits 
all  Things  as  eafily  to  run  through  it. 
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jETHEREAL  World,  all  that  Space  above  die  upper  Ele¬ 
ment,  viz.  Fire,  which  the  Ancients  imagined  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  homogeneous,  incorruptible,  unchangeable,  &c. 

Ethereal  Oil’ [Chymiffy]  a  fine  lubtil  Oil,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearly  to  the  Nature  of  a  Spirit. 

^EtHIo'pICUS  ?  [  _  ,  _  ,  n  r  . 

JEthic/pic  A  >[with  Botanijh J  of  the  Product  or  the 

^Eth  icFpicu  Mj  Southern  Parts  of  Africa.  L. 

jEthio'pis  [’A/3/W,  Gr.]  an  JEthiopan  Herb  like 
Lettice,  with  which  Enchanters  are  faid  to  open  Locks, 
and  dry  up  Rivers. 

,/E'thiops  Mineral  [of  ’AiOT^,  Gr.  a  Blackmoor,  from 
its  Colour]  a  Medicine  prepared  by  imbodying  running 
Quickfilver  and  Flour  of  Brimftone,  and  then  deflagra¬ 
ting  off  the  Mixture  in  a  Crucible. 

./Eth  ©Vices  [of  ’A/Srcv,  Gr.  to  burn]  hot  fiery 
Puftules. 

jEtioeo'gica  [’A/tioao>/x»,  Gr.]  that  Part  ot  Ihy- 
fick  which  explains  the  Caufes  and  Reafons  of  Difaafes,  in 

order  to  cure  them.  t  ,  , 

./EtioVoGY  [ cetiologia ,  L.  of  ’ Amo\oylct ,  of  turra 
a  Caufe,  and  xiyu,  Gr.  to  fay]  a  Rhetorical  Figure  fhewing 
a  Caufe  or  Reafon. 

./Etiology  [in  Medicine']  the  Reafon  given  of  natural 
or  preternatural  Accidents  in  human  Bodies. 

•/EtFtes  [’Aer/THf,  Gr.]  the  Eagle  Stone,  a  Stone 
that  when  fhaken  rattles  as  if  there  was  another  within  it. 
It  is  falfely  reported  to  be  taken  out  of  an  Eagle’s  Nell ; 
but  others  fay  it  is  found  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers,  on  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  Ground,  &c. 

jEvite'rni  [among  the  Romans']  certain  Deities,  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  remained  to  Perpetuity,  to  whom 
they  always  offered  red  Oxen  in  Sacrifice. 

A'f  fable  [affabilis  L.]  eafy  to  be  fpoken  to,  cour¬ 
teous,  civil. 

Affabi'lity  ?[affabilitast  L.]  Eafinefs  to  be  fpo- 

A'ffableness  i  ken  to  or  of  Addrefs,  Gentlenefs, 
courteous  or  kind  Behaviour. 

Affa'brous  [affaber,  L.]  cunning,  artificial. 

Affabula'tion,  the  Moral  of  a  Fable,  L. 

Affai'r  [of  affaire ,  F.]  Bufinefs,  Concern,  Matter, 
Thing. 

ToAffe'ct  [affetlare,  L.]  to  fet  ones  Mind  upon; 
to  have  an  Inclination  to,  to  love,  to  delire,  to  hanker  af¬ 
ter;  to  afpire  to;  alfo  to  move  the  Affeftion. 

Affect a'tion  ,  Affe&ednefs,  Conceitednefs,  Self- 
opinionatednefs;  Formality,  Nicenefi,  Precifenefs,  L. 

Affe'cted  [ affetlatus ,  L.]  difpofed  or  inclin’d  to, 
as  well  or  ill  affetted ;  alfo  formal,  nice,  precife,  as  an 
affetted  Way  ;  alfo  over-curioufly  done,  as  an  affetled  Stile. 

Affected  [in  a  Medicinal  Senfe]  a  morbid  ordilor- 
derly  State  of  the  Part,  feized  or  affli&ed  with  a  Difeafe 
or  Malady,  as  the  Part  affetled. 

Affe'ction,  Inclination  towards,  Good  Will,  Kind- 
nels,  Love,  Palfion. 

Affection  [with  Naturaliffs]  a  Quality  or  Property 
of  fome  natural  Being. 

Affection  ["with  Phyftcians]  is  ufed,  for  a  morbid  or 
diforderly  State  of  the  Part. 

Affection  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  fignifies  a  making  over, 
pawning  or  mortgaging  a  Thing,  to  allure  the  Payment  of 
a  Sum  of  Money,  or  the  Difcharge  of  fome  other  Duty 
or  Service. 

Affe'ctionate  [affetlionne,  F.]  full  of  Affe&ion, 
loving. 

Affe'ctionateness,  Fulnefs  of  Affe&ion. 

Affections  [with  Humanifts]  are  dillinguilhed  into 

Primary  Affections  of  Being  [in  Metapbyjicks]  are 
Unity ,  Truth  and  Goodnefs. 

United  Affections  of  Being  [in  Metaphyficks]  are  fuch 
as  are  predicated  of  Being ,  fingly  and  folely,  and  are 
convertible  with  it,  without  any  Conjunction,  as  every  Being 
is  good ,  and  all  gcod  is  a  Being. 

Dif united  Affections  of  Being  [in  Metaphyficks]  are 
predicated  for  it  with  a  disjunctive  Term,  and  by  taking  in 
both  Parts  of  the  Sentence  are  convertible  with  it,  as  Being 


is  either  neceffary  or  contingent ,  and  whatfoever  is  either  necef- 
fary  or  contingent  is  a  Being. 

Affections  of  Body  [with  Natural) ft s]  certain  Mo¬ 
difications  of  a  Body  occafioned  or  introduced  by  Motion, 
by  means  of  which  the  Body  comes  to  be  fo  and  fo 
difpofed. 

Affections  of  the  Mind,  arc  what  are  commonly 
called  Paflions. 

Affe'ctuous  [ affetluofus ,  L.]  much  defired  or  af- 
fcCted. 

Affectuo'sity  [affetluefttat,  L.]  Affection. 
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Affe'ctus,  the  Affe£tion,  Difpofition,  or  any  Difor- 
der  of  the  Mind,  L- 

Affe'ctus  [in  Medicine]  Sicknefs,  or  any  Diforder 
of  the  Body. 

Affe'rers  [in  Law]  Perfons  appointed  by  a  Court 
Leet  upon  Oath,  to  fettle  and  moderate  the  Fines  on 
them  that  have  committed  Offences,  which  may  be  punilh- 
ed  arbitrarily,  no  Statute  having  appointed  an  exprefs 
Penalty. 

To  Affe're  in  Amercement  [in  Law]  fignifies  to  lef- 
fen  or  mitigate  the  Rigor  of  a  Fine. 

Affe'tto  [with  Muficians]  that  kind  of  Mufick 
which  mull  be  performed  in  a  very  tender,  moving,  and 
affe&ing  manner,  and  for  that  Reafon,  rather  flow  than  too 
fall. 

Affettuo'so,  the  fame  as  Affetto. 

Affeu'rer  [ Old  Her.]  to  fet  the  Price  of  a  Thing. 
Affi'ance,  Trull,  Confidence  Fr. 

AffFance  [with  Divines]  fignifies  an  Acquielcence 
of  the  Mind,  by  which  it  is  lupported  againll  all  unne- 
ceffary  Doubts  and  Fears,  upon  Account  of  the  Divine 
All-fufficiency  in  general ;  but  with  a  more  fpecial  Eye 
to  his  Knowledge,  Wifdom  and  Providence. 

Affiance  [iu  Law]  the  plighting  of  Troth  between 
a  Man  and  a  Woman,  upon  an  Agreement  of  Marriage. 

To  Affiance,  to  betroth,  or  plight  the  Faith. 
Affida're  [Old  Records]  to  plight  Faith,  to  fweaf 
Fealty. 

Affida'tio  Dominorum ,  the  Oath  taken  by  the  Lords 
in  Parliament. 

Affida'tion,  a  mutual  Fidelity  between  one  Perfon 
and  another,  L. 

Affida'ture  [ affdatura ,  L.]  mutual  Contra£l. 
Affi  da'tus  [old  Law]  a  Tenant  by  Fealty. 
Affida'vit  [i.e.  he  has  plighted  his  Faith  or  fworn] 
a  Depofition,  or  the  witnefling  a  Thing  upon  Oath. 

To  make  Affidavit  [ law  Term]  to  lw ear  to  the 
Truth  of  a  Thing  before  a  Magillrate. 

Affidia'ri  [in  ancient  Deeds]  to  be  inrolled  and  muf- 
tered  for  Soldiers,  upon  having  taken  an  Oath  of  Fidelity. 
Affi'nage,  the  refining  of  Metals,  Fr. 

Affi'nity  [ affnitas ,  L.  ]  Kindred  or  Alliance  by 
Marriage  ;  alfo  the  Relation  or  Agreeablenels  between  le- 
veral  Things. 

To  Affi'rm  [ affrmare ,  L.]  to  avouch,  allure  ot 

maintain  the  Truth  of  a  Thing. 

To  Affirm  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  fignifies  to  ratify  or 
confirm  a  former  Law,  Decree  or  Sentence. 

Affirmance,  the  Aft  of  ratifying  after  the  before- 
mentioned  manner. 

Affirma'tion,  an  alluring  or  fpeaking  point  blank. 
Affirmative  [ affrmatwus,  L.]  pertaining  to  Affir¬ 
mation,  pofitive,  peremptory ;  in  which  Senfe  it  is  oppo- 
fed  to  Negative. 

Affirmative  Heretick  [in  the  Popiff  Law]  one  who 
owns  the  Errors  he  is  charged  withal,  and  maintains  the 
fame  in  his  Examination  with  Firmnefs  and  Refolution. 

To  Affi'x  [ affixum ,  L  ]  to  fallen  to  ;  to  fet  up  or 
poll  up  a  Bill. 

Affi'xion,  a  fixing  or  fallening  to,  L. 

Affla'tion,  a  blowing  or  breathing  upon,  L. 
Affla'tus,  a  Blalt  or  lnlpiration,  a  blowing  or  breath¬ 
ing  upon,  L. 

To  Affli'cT  [ affligere  L.]  to  call  down,  to  caufe 
Grief  to  one,  to  trouble,  dilquiet,  vex  or  opprels. 

Affli'ctedness  [of  ajpitlus, Li.  and  nefs]  Affli£tion. 
Affliction,  Adverfity,  Grief,  Sorrow,  Trouble, 
Calamity,  Milery,  Diftrels. 

Affli'ctiv  e  [ aff.itlif ,  F.]  caufing  or  bringing  Af- 
fliftion. 

A'ffluence?  [ affluentia ,  L.  ]  Abundance,  great 
A'ffluency  S  Store,  Plenty,  Wealth. 

A'ffluent  [ affluens}  L.]  abounding,  flowing  to, 
increafing. 

A'ffluentness  [ affluentia ,  L.]  great  Plenty. 
Afflu'x  [ affluxus ,  L.]  a  Flowing  to,  as  of  Humours 
to  or  upon  any  Part. 

Affo'dilus  [with  Botanifls]  the  Daffodil,  a  Flower. 
Affora're  [ Old  Law  Term]  to  fet  a  Value  or  Pricq 
upon  a  Thing. 

Afforcia're  [Law  Word]  to  add,  increafe  or  make 
llronger. 

Affo'rciament  [Old  Records]  a  Fort  or  llrong  Hold. 
Afforciame'ktum  Curia,  the  calling  ot  a  Court 
upon  fome  folemn  and  extraordinary  Occafions,  Old  Law 
Records. 

To 
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To  Affo'rd  [feme  derive  it  of  ad,  L.  at,  and  boajye, 
Sax.]  to  table,  or  rind  with  ViGuals,  to  give  or  yield,  to 

^'tVAffo'rest  [Fore fi  Law]  to  lay  a  Piece  of  Ground 
wifte  and  turn  it  into  Foreft. 

To  Af franchise  [affranthtr,  F.]  to  fet  a  Perfon 
free  from  Bondage,  to  make  him  Free  or  a  Freeman. 

Affra'y  [probably  of  affrayer,  F.]  a  Fray,  a  Skirmiffi, 
a  Fight  between  two  or  more  Parties. 

AffRa'y  pin  Common  Law]  is  an  Aflrightment 

Affrai'ment  $  put  uPon  one  or  more  Perfons; 
which  may  be  done  by  an  open  fhew  of  Violence  only, 
without  either  a  Blow  given,  or  a  Word  fpoken  ;  as  if  a 
Man  Ihould  appear  in  Armour,  or  with  Weapons  not  u- 
fually  worn,  it  may  ftrike  a  Fear  into  fuch  as  are  unarmed, 
and  therefore  is  a  common  Wrong,  and  is  enquirable  in  a 
Court-Leet  ;  but  differs  from  an  Affault,  becaufe  that  is  a 
particular  Injury. 

Affreightment  [of  Fretemext,  hiring,  or  fraight- 
in<r  F.]  the  fame  as  affretamentum. 

AffreTAMe'ntum  [Old  Law  Rec.]  the  Freight  of  a 
Ship,  Ft. 

A'ffRA  jtgc.l  Bullocks  orBeafts  of  the  Plough. 

a'ffre  Sl 

A  falfe  A'ffer  [Northumberland]  a  flow  or  dull  Hone, 
alfo  hence  the  Term  Aver  Beafts. 

Afre'sh  [of  F rail,  F.]  frelhly,  anew,  newly,  over 
again. 

To  AffRi'cate  [affricate,  LJ  to  rub  againft,  to  rub 
into  Powder,  to  crumble. 

To  Affri'ght  [probably  of  a,  and  pj'ih'can  <?<?x.3  to 
put  into  a  Fright  or  Fear,  to  fcare. 

Affronx'tre  [affronitrum]  L.  of  ’Aipp'oc  Froth,  and 
rlljov,  Gr.  Nitre]]  the  Spume  or  Froth  of  Nitre. 

To  Af  fro'nt  [q.  d.  ad  frontem,  L.  i.  e.  to  the  Face,]] 
to  offer  an  Abufe,  to  heGor,  brave  or  fwagger  over,  &c.  F. 

An  Affront,  an  Abufe,  an  Injury  done  either  by 
Words,  bad  Ufage,  or  Blows,  F. 

Affro'nte  [ in  Heraldry  3  facing,  or  fronting  one 
another. 

Affeo'ntive,  abufive,  injurious. 

AffRo'ntiven ess,  Abufivenefs,  Offenfivenefs. 

Affu'lsion,  a  fhining  upon. 

Affu'sion,  a  pouring  to,  or  upon. 

A'fricans  [with  Gardeners ]  African  Marigolds. 

Aft  [of  aefeJCan,  Sax.  behind ,  Sea  Term]  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  any  AGion,  Motion,  &c.  done  from  the  Stem  of  the 
Ship  to  the  Stem  ;  as  to  go  or  walk  aft,  is  to  go  towards 
the  Stern  ;  How  cheer  you  before  and  aft.  How  fares  all  the 
Ship’s  Company. 

After  [xytieji,  later  in  Time. 

After  Birth  >a  Skin  ®r  Membrane  in  which  the 

After  Burden  $  Feet  us  or  Child  is  wrapped  in  the  Ma¬ 
trix ,  and  comes  away  after  the  Birth  of  the  Child. 

After  Pains ,  Pains  felt  in  the  Loins,  Groin,  &c. 
after  the  Birth  is  brought  away. 

After-math  [with  Husbandmen]  the  After  Grafs,  or 
fecond  Mowings  of  Grafs,  alfo  Grafs  or  Stubble  cut  after 
Corn. 

After-sails  [with  Sailors]  thole  Sails  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  Main  and  Mizzen  Mafts,  and  keep  the  Ship 
to  the  Wind. 

A'ga,  a  great  Officer  of  the  Grand  Seignior ,  or  the 
Chief  Captain  of  the  Janizaries. 

Aga'i  [in  Holland ,  &c]]  a  Term  ufed  in  Merchandife, 
which  fignifies  the  Difference  in  Holland  or  Venice  of  the 
Value  of  current  Money  and  Bank  Notes,  which  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  often  3  or  4  per  Cent,  in  Favour  of  the  Note. 

Again  [agen,  Sax.]  another  Time. 

Against  [ongean,  or  a’gen,  Sax]]  oppofite  to 

Agala'xy  [agalaxia,  L.  of’Aj'otAcwjeiet,  Gr.J  Want 
of  Milk  to  give  Suck  with. 

Aga'li.  achum  [’A>cc»ox,«v,  Gr.]]  Wood -aloes. 

A'ga  mi  st  [agamus,  L  of  alya./a.®',  Gr.]]  an  unmar¬ 
ried  Perfon  ;  a  Batchelor  or  Widower. 

Agapai',  [fAyzica],  Gr.]  Love  Feafts  ufed  among  the 
Primitive  Chriftians,  after  the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s-Supper,  in  order  the  more  clofely  to  unite  them 
in  Love. 

Agape'  [’Aj-awii,  Gr. 3  Charity,  Kindnefs,  Love;  alfo 
Alms-giving. 

Agape't  [of  'Aya-Jiv,  Gr.  and  peto ,  L.  to  hunt  after]] 
a  Whore-mafter  ;  one  who  hunts  after  Womeu. 

Aga'ricon  [’AyciQsxor,  Gr.3  Agarick,  a  fort  of  large 
Muihroom,  which  grows  on  the  Trunks  of  Trees,  efpe- 
cially  the  Larch-tree, 


Ag  a'sT  [oF  a  and  bhaf^j  Sax.  a  Ghoft  or  SpeGreQ  in  a 
great  Fright  difrnay’d  with  bear. 

AgAs Y'LLls  [AyctcryAM?,  Gr]  Herb  Ferula ,  of 

Fennel-Giant,  out  of  which  comes  the  Gum  called  Am- 
moniack. 

AgaTHi'tes  [with  Botanlfis]  the  Herb  Marjoram,  I. 
A'gate  ['Ax*W,  Gr-3  a  precious  Stone  well  known. 
A'g  e  [probably  of  apa,  Sax.  i.  e.  always3  the  whole 
Continuance  of  a  Man’s  Life  ;  alfo  the  Space  of  an  hundred 
Y ears  compleat ;  alfo  a  certain  State  or  Portion  of  the  Life 
of  Man,  which  is  divided  into  four  different  Ages,  as  In¬ 
fancy,  Touth,  Manhood ,  Old  Age,  F. 

Infancy  or  Childhood ,  extends  from  the  Birth  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  Year. 

Touth,  or  the  Age  of  Puberty  commences  at  fourteen, 
and  ends  at  about  twenty-five. 

Manhood,  terminates  at  fifty. 

Old  Age  commences  from  fifty,  and  extends  till  the  Time 
of  Death. 

Age  [in  Law]  is  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  fpecial  Times 
which  enable  Men  and  Women  to  do  that,  which  they 
could  not  do  before,  being  fuppofed  to  want  Judgment! 
Thus  a  Man  may  take  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  at  twelve 
Years  of  Age,  and  is  at  Age  of  Difcretion  at  fourteen)  and 
at  full  Age  at  twenty-one. 

Ag  e  Frier  [Common  Law]  is  when  an  AGion  is  brought 
againft  one  that  is  under  Age  for  Lands  coming  to  him  by 
Defcent,  who  may  then  move  the  Court,  and  pray  that 
the  AGion  may  be  ftaid  till  he  is  of  full  Age,  which  is 
moft  commonly  allowed;  but  in  the  Civil  Law  it.  is  other- 
wife,  for  that  obliges  them  to  anfwer  by  their  Tutors  5r 
Guardians.  _ 

Old  Ag  E  [Hieroglyphically]  was  reprefented  by  a  Raven, 
becaufe  that  Bird  lives  a  great  while,  and  therefore  to  re- 
prefent  a  Man  dead  in  a  very  Old  Age,  the  Egyptians 
painted  a  dead  Raven.  , 

Ages  [of  the  World]  are  certain  Periods  or  Limits  of 
Time,  which  for  the  Convenience  of  Chronology  and  Hi- 
ftorv  are  diftinguiflied,  by  thole  Accidents  and  Revolutions^ 
that  have  happened  in  the  World ;  the  Generality  of 
Chronologers  agree  in  malting  feven  Ages  or  Periods. 

I.  From  the  Creation  of  the  Word  to  Noah’s  Flood 
which  contains  1656  Years. 

II.  From  Noah’s  Flood  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham,  which 
contains  382  Years. 

III.  From  Abraham’s  Birth  to  the  Departure  of  MofeS 
and  the  Children  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt  which  contains 
550  Years. 

IV.  From  the  Jfraelites  going  out  of  Egypt  to  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  Solomons  Temple,  which  contains  479  Years. 

°V.  From  the  laying  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple 
to  the  Reign  of  Cyrus  in  Babylon ,  which  contains  493 

Years.  . 

VI.  From  the  Reign  of  Cyrus  to  the  Coming  of  Chnlr, 

which  contains  538  Years. 

VII.  From  the  Birth  of  Chrift  to  the  prefent  Year  1730, 
the  whole  from  the  Creation  of  the  VS  orld,  to  this  Year 
1731,  makes  5783  Years. 

The  Chronologers  do  pretty  generally  agree,  as  to  the 
dividing  the  Time  from  the  Creation  into  feven  Periods  or 
Ao-es  yet  they  differ  as  to  the  Time  contained  in  thefe 
Periods:  fo  that  Chevereau  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  World 
reckons  more  than  thirty  different  Opinions. 

A  fain  the  Poets  diftinguifh  the  Age  of  the  V\  orld  in¬ 
to  four  Periods  :  the  Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  and 
the  Iron  Age  ;  the  Golden  Age,  was  in  the  Reign  of  Saturn  ; 
the  Silver,  that  of  the  Beginning  of  Jupiter  ;  the  BraZert 
Age  was  when  Men  began  to  depart  from  their  Primitive 
Simplicity  and  Honefty,  and  to  fall  to  Injuftice  and  Ra¬ 
pine  •  and  the  Iron  Age,  when  they  grew  not  only  covetous 
and  unjuft,  but  added  Cruelty,  Savagenefs,  and  Barbarities 

to  their  Vices.  ,  r  ,  /> 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  this  Notion  of  the  four 
Ages  was  taken  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Golden  Image, 
feen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  Dream,  mentioned  in  Da¬ 
niel  by  which  the  firft  Monarchy  was  denoted  the  Co/- 
den  one,  the  fecond  Silver,  the  third  Brazen,  and  the  fourth 
Iron,  and  that  the  Greeks,  who  of  a  long  Time  had  Com¬ 
merce  with  the  Egyptians ,  had  it  from  them.  » 

Agemo'glans  [of  barbarous  and  DR7JJ  A 

Child,  q.  d.  untaught3  Chriftian  Children,  who  being 
feized  young  by  Turkijb  Officers,  are  ltiftiuGed  m  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Principles,  and  made  Janizaries. 

A'gencY  [agence,  F3  AGmg,  Management, 
Agenfri'da  [Old  Records]  the  true  Lord  or  Owii« 
of  any  thing*  ' 
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AgeNHINS  [or  tln'rd  Night,  apn  hine,  Sax.]  a  Perfon 
that  comes  to  an  Houfe  as  a  Gueft,  and  lies  there  the 
third  Night,  after  which  Time  he  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  Family  ;  and  if  he  break  the  King’s  Peace,  his 
Hoft  was  to  be  anfwerable  for  him.  See  Hogenhine. 

Agent  [agent  y  L.J  a  Doer,  alfo  a  Dealer  or  Fa&or 
for  another;  alio  a  Relident  at  a  foreign  Prince’s  Court, 
who  manages  the  Affairs  of  his  King  or  Republick,  or  of 
a  Corporation,  &c. 

Agent  and  Patient  [Law  Pbrafe[\  made  ufe  of 
when  one  is  the  Doer  of  a  Thing,  and  alfo  the  Perlon  to 
whom  it  is  done,  as  when  a  Woman  endows  her  felf  with 
the  faireft  of  her  Husband’s  Poffelfion. 

Agent  [in  Phyficks J  that  by  which  a  Thing  is  done  or 
effe&ed,  or  which  has  a  Power  by  which  it  a£fs  on  another; 
or  induces  fome  Change  in  another  by  its  Aftion. 

Natural}  Agents  [with  Scholafiicks']  are  fuch  as  are 

Phyjical$  immediately  determined  by  the  Author  of 
Nature  to  produce  the  contrary  thereto,  as  Fire  which  only 
heats,  but  does  not  cool. 

Free  /Agents  [with  Scholafiicks  f  are  fuch  as 

Voluntary  S  may  equally  do  any  Thing,  or  the  con¬ 
trary  or  oppofite  of  it  ;  as  afting  not  from  any  Prede¬ 
termination  but  from  Choice,  fuch  the  Mind  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  which  may  either  will  or  nill  the  fame  Thing. 

Vnivocal  Agents  [with  Naturalifisf  are  fuch  Agents 
as  produce  Effe&s  of  the  fame  Kind  and  Denomination 
with  themfelves. 

Equivocal  Agents  [with  Natural! fis J  are  fuch  Agents 
whole  Effefts  are  of  a  different  Kind  from  themfelves. 

Ageometresi/a  [  A>so£tsTpn<na,  Gr.J  a  Want  or 
Deleft:  in  Point  of  Geometry. 

Agera'tia  [’A>e0jco/a,  Gr.J  a  vigorous  old  Age. 

Age'raton  [’ A>rt££Tov.  Gr.]  the  Herb  Everlafting, 
Cotton-weed,  Moth-wort  or  Maudlin. 

Agero'nia,  a  Goddefs  that  was  fuppofed  to  cure  A- 
gues,  &c. 

To  A'ggerate,  toheap  up,  L. 

Aggero'se  [agger  fusy  L.J  full  of  Heaps. 

Agg  lomera'tion,  a  winding  into  a  Bottom,  L. 

Agglu'tinants  [in  Medicine  y  ftrengthening  Reme¬ 
dies,  whofe  Office  and  Efleft  is  to  adhere  to  the  folid 
Parts  of  the  Body,  and  by  that  to  recruit  and  fupply 
the  Place  of  what  is  worn  off  and  wafted  by  the  animal 
Aftions. 

Agglutina'tion,  a  glueing  together,  L. 

Agglutina'tion  [with  Phyficians']  the  Addition  of 
new  Subftance,  or  the  giving  a  greater  Confidence  to  the 
animal  Fluids,  by  which  they  are  the  more  fit  for  Nou- 
rilhment. 

To  Aggra'ndize  [of  aggrandir ,  F.J  to  make  great, 
to  raife,  to  advance,  to  prefer. 

Aggrandizement  [aggrandisement ,  F.J  a  making 
great ;  but  more  efpecially  in  worldly  Condition  or  Eftate, 
a  making  honourable. 

To  Aggravate  [aggravatumy  L.J  to  enlarge  upon 
the  Heinoufnels  of  a  Crime  ;  to  heighten,  to  make  heavy 
and  grievous,  to  provoke. 

Aggravation,  a  Provoking,  L. 

Aggregate  [aggregatum,  L.J  the  whole  Mafs  ari- 
fing  from  the  joining  or  collefting  feveral  Things  together. 

To  Aggregate  [aggregatum,  L.J  to  collect,  join 
together  unto  the  fame  Body  ;  alfo  to  admit  or  receive 
into  a  Society. 

Aggregated  F lowers  [with  Botaniftsf  a  Flower 
which  confifts  of  many  little  Flowers,  meeting  together  to 
make  one  whole  one,  each  of  which  has  its  Stylusy  Sta~ 
minay  and  (ticking  Seed,  and  contained  in  one  and  the 
fame  Calix. 

Agg reg a'tion,  a  colle&ing  or  uniting  into  one, 

8 Pc.  X. 


Aggregation  [in  Pbyficki ]  a  Species  of  Union,  by 
which  feveral  Things  which  have  no  natural  Dependence 
or  Conne&ion  one  with  another,  are  collected  together  fo 
as  in  fome  Scnfe  to  conftitute  one. 

Aggression  }affaultinS’  fettinS  uPon>  L- 

Aggre'sses  ?  [heraldry  J  the  fame  as  Pellets  and 

Ogresses  £  Balls. 

Aggr  e'ssor,  one  that  aflails,  firft  fets  upon,  or 
aflaults. 

Aggre'stein  [in  Fa/conryJ  a  Diftemper  in  Hawks 
proceeding  from  a  fharp  Humour. 

Aggrif'vance  (probably  of  ad  and  grief y  F.J  Af¬ 
fliction,  great  Trouble,  Wrong,  Injury. 

To  Aggrie've  [prob.  of  ad  and  gravare}  L.J  to 
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afflict,  trouble,  injure,  &c. 

Agi'ld  [ASilto,  of  a  priv.  and  £iltoan,  Sax.  to  payj  frc® 
from  Gild  or  Penalty,  not  fubjeft  to  cuftomary  Fine  or 
Impofition. 

A'gile  [agiUt,  L.J  nimble,  quick. 

Agi'mty*”  Nimblenefs,  Aaivity. 

A'giler  [of  a  and  gile,  •S/iac.J  anObferver  or  In¬ 
former. 

Agilla'rius,  a  Hayward  or  Keeper  of  a  Herd  of 
Cattle  in  a  common  Field,  fworn  at  the  Lord’s  Court ; 
alfo  of  the  Herd  of  a  Lord  of  the  Manour,  &c. 

Agio  [in  Holland}  z  or  fometimes  4  per  Cent,  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Bank  Notes. 

Agi'st  [of  gifie,  F.J  a  Bed  or  Refting  Place. 

To  Agist  [Com.  Law  J  to  take  in  and  feed  Strangers 
Cattle  in  the  King’s  Forcft,  to  colleft  the  Money  for  the 
King’s  Uie  ;  alfo  to  take  in  other  Mens  Cattle  into  any 
Ground  at  a  certain  Rate  per  Parcel. 

Agista'tor  ?  an  Officer  that  takes  Cattle  into  a  Fo- 
Agi'stor  5  reft,  and  receives  the  Money. 
Agiotage  /the  Herbage  or  Feeding  of  Cattle  on  a 
Agi'stment  S  Foreft  or  Common. 

A'gitable  [ agitabilis ,  L.J  capable  of  being  agitated,' 
moved,  &c. 

To  A'gitate  [ agitatum ,  L.J  to  ftir  ;  alfo  to  tumble 
and  tofs,  to  bandy  ;  alfo  to  debate  a  Queftion. 

Agita'tio  Animalium  in  Fore  (la  [Forefl  LawJ  the 
Drift  of  Beafts  into  the  Foreft,  L. 

Ag  it  a'tion  a  Stirring,  Shaking,  or  a  reciprocal  Mo¬ 
tion  of  a  Body  this  Way  and  that,  a  tumbling  or  tolling; 
alfo  the  Management  of  a  Bufinefs  in  Hand. 

Agitation  [with  PhiloJ opher jJ  a  brisk  inteftine  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Corpufcles  of  a  natural  Body. 

Agitation  [of  Beajls  in  the  Foreflf  anciently  fignified 
the  Drift  of  Beafts  into  the  Foreft. 

Agita'tor,  a  Stirrer  up,  one  who  carries  on  or  mana¬ 
ges  an  Aftair. 

Agita'tors  [in  the  Time  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Eng~ 
landy  A.  D.  1647.J  Perfons  chofen  out  of  every  Regiment 
to  fit  in  Council,  and  manage  the  Affairs  of  the  Parliament 
Army. 

Aglaopho'tis  [’Kyxa.opuri{,  Gr.J  a  certain  Herb  of 
a  glorious  Colour,  with  which  Magicians  ufed  to  call  forth 
Devils  ;  fome  call  it  Piony. 

A'glet,  the  Tag  of  a  Point,  a  fmall  Plate  of 
Metal ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Subftance  that  grows  out  of  fome 
Trees  before  the  Leaves. 

A'g  lets  ?  [with  Florijls J  thofe  Pendants  which  hang 
A'glects5  011  the  Tip  End  of  the  Chives  and 
Threads,  as  in  Tulips,  &c. 

Aglossostomographia  [of  *  neg.  yxaaact  the 
Tongue,  jdjua  the  Mouth,  and  y&tyv  a  Defcription,  Gr.J 
the  Title  of  the  Book  of  a  German  Author,  who  deforibes 
a  Mouth  without  a  Tongue. 

A'gminal  [agminalit,  L.J  belonging  to  a  Troop. 
A'gnail  [of  ange  pained,  and  naegtl  a  NailJ  a 
Sore  which  breaks  out  at  the  Root  of  the  Nails  in  the 
Fingers,  &c. 

Agna'ti  [Civil  Law J  the  Male  Defcendants  of  the 
fame  Father  in  different  Lines. 

Aon  a'tion  [Civil  Law  J  that  Line  or  Confanguinity 
or  Kindred  by  Blood,  which  is  between  fuch  Males  as  are 
defeended  from  the  fame  Father. 

Agniglo'ssa  [[KyioyxoHJG&y  Gr.J  the  Herb  Plan¬ 
tain,  L. 

Agnina  lingua  [with  Botanifls~]  the  Herb  Lamb’s- 
Tongue,  or  Ribwort  Plantain,  L. 

Agni'tion  [in  fpeaking  either  of  a  Perfon  orThingJ 
that  is  known  or  difoover’d  by  fome  Mark  or  Token,  X. 

Agnoi'tes  [of  ocyvccrmx.  of  <ty\oia>f  Gr.  I  know  notj 
Hereticks  who  deny’d  that  Chrift  knew  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

Agno'men  [with  the  Romans ]  a  Name  additional  to 
the  Sirname  of  a  Perfon,  on  account  of  fome  particular 
Atchievement,  as  K.  William  the  Conqueror. 

Agnomina't ion,  a  Nick-name,  L. 

Agnophagi'tes  [. Agnophagita ,  of agnus,  L.  a  Lamb, 
and  <pxyeivt  Gr.  to  eatj  Feeders  on  Lamb’s  blefti. 

A'gnu  s,  a  Lamb  or  young  Sheep  under  a  Year  old,  L. 
Agnus  Cafius  [with  Botanifts J  the  chad  Tree,  other- 
wifo  called  the  Italian  Willow  or  Abraham's  Balm ,  X. 

Agnus  dei’s  [/.  e.  Lambs  of  GodJ  the  Figure  of  a 
Lamb  with,  or  holding  a  Crofs,  ftampt  upon  white  Wax, 
in  an  Oval  Form  ;  which  being  blefs’d  by  the  Pope,  is  ei¬ 
ther  given  or  fold,  as  a  precious  Relick.  f 
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Agona'lia  .[©f  'Ayiivi^'o/nM,  Gr.J  certain  annua! 
Fcafts  held  by  the  Romans  on  the  ninth  of  January,  with 
Fighting  of  Prizes,  and  other  Exercifes  in  Honour  of 
Janus,  Li 

Ago'nEa,  Sacrifites  offered  for  good  Succefs  in  Bu- 
finefs. 

Ago'nes  Capitolini  [among  the  Romans'}  Feftivals  held 
to  Jupiteir,  as  Proteftor  or  Guardian  of  the  Capitol.  At 
this  Feftival  Poems  were  fung  or  recited  in  Honour  of  hiiri 
by  the  Poets. 

Agon i'a  [of  xydt,  Gr.  a  Struggle]  a  violent  Faftion 
or  Agony. 

AgoniA  [of  ct  neg.  and  yoi'n  the  Semen,  Gr]  a  Dc- 
fc£i  of  the  Seed. 

Ago'nism  [}  Ayim/xa,  Gr.]  a  Tryal  of  Skill  at  Wea¬ 
pons,  a  Combat. 

Agoni'sta  [’AT'orm/r,  Gr.]  a  Wreftler,  a  Champion, 
Or  a  Perfon  who  drives  in  Mafteries. 

AgonFstical  ?  [of  ’Ayovlsix@j,  Gr.]  pertaining  to 
AgonFstick  i  Combating,  or  to  Prize-fighting. 
Ago'nius,  a  God  worffiipped  by  the  Romans,  to  biefs 
their  Undertakings,  L. 

Agon iz a nts  [of  « 'ycoy/^ofiou,  Gr.]  certain  Friers 
Vfho  affift  thole  who  are  in  Agonies. 

To  AgonFze  [agonizare,  L.  of  oLyuv'fa/aou,  Gr.  to 
ftrive  valiantly,  to  play  the  Champion. 

AgonoclFtes  *[of  a  neg.  yow  the  Knee,  and  xa fiu 
to  celebrate,  &c.]  Hereticks  in  the  feventh  Centhry,  whofe 
diftinguifhing  Tenet  was,  never  to  kneel,  but  to  deliver 
their  Prayers  Handing. 

Ag  on othe'ta  [  dzovoSTsTwr,  Gr. ]  an  Overleer  of 
Affinity,  the  Judge  in  fuch  Games,  die  Matter  of  the 
Revels,  L. 

.  Agonothe'ticK,  belonging  to  the  Mafteries  of  Ac¬ 
tivity. 

A'gony  [dyunx  of  d?on%cofjMi,  G r.J  Extremity  of  An- 
guifh,  as  when  Nature  makes  the  laft  Effort  againft  a  Dif- 
eafe;  alfo  the  Pangs  of  Death  ;  alfo  exceffive  Grief,  Hor¬ 
ror,  a  trembling  Paffton. 

Agorono'mus  [dyo^anb^}  the  Clerk  of  a  Market,  L. 
Agou'ty  [in  America}  a  little  Beaft  of  the  Shape  and 
Size  of  a  Rabbet,  which  has  no  more  than  two  Teeth  in 
each  Jaw,  and  feeds  like  a  Squirrel.  But  is  a  fierce 
Creature,  and  when  irritated,  will  ftamp  with  its  Hind- 
Feet,  and  ereft  its  Hair.  .  ; 

A'great  [of  a  and  gjieat,  .Sit#.]  by  the  Great,  in 
the  Grofs  ;  in  the  whole. 

Agra'mmatist  [ agrammatui ,  L.  of  dy^/apio. Tgp, 
Gr.]  an  unlearned,  illiterate  Man. 

Ag  ra'ria  Lex,  a  Law  made  by  the  Romans  for  the 
Diftribution  of  Lands  among  the  common  People,  L. 

To  Agree'  {dgreer,  F.J  to  confent,  to  yield’  to,  to 
make  up  a  Difference,  to  ftrilce  up  a  Bargain. 

Agree' able  [agreahle,  F.]  agreeing  or  fuiting  with ; 
alfo  plealant,  charming. 

Agree'ableness  [qualite  agreable,  F.]  Suitable- 
nels,  Pleafantnefs,  SSV. 

Agree'ment,  Agreeablenels ;  alfo  Reconcilement; 
alfo  Articles  agreed  upon,  Bargain  or  Contraft. 

Agree'ment  [ in  Common  Law}  a  joining  together 
or  Confent  of  two  or  more  Minds  in  any  thing  afready 
done,  or  to  be  done  hereafter.  1 

Agre'sses,  See  Ogrejfes. 

AgRe'st  [ agrejlis ,  L.]  belonging  to  Fields,  Ruffick, 
Clowniffi. 

Agre'stical  [of  agrefiis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  the 
Country,  Clownilh. 

Agre'sty  [agreftas,  L.]  Clownilhnefs. 

Ag  rFa  [with  Botanifis}  the  Shrub  Holly, 

Agria  [with  Surgeons}  a  feutvy  Scab  hard  to  cure: 
i  rebellious  Ulcer,  L. 

Agrtaca'ntha  [cfxavSrct  dyplx,  Gr.  Wild]  a  fort  of 
wild  Thittle,  L.  r  J 

,x^?^.A,MPELos  [*Veie,fX7re*®'>  Gr.]  a  Plant  called 
Wild  Vine. 

Agriculture  [agricultura,  L.]  the  Art  of  Huf- 
bandry,  or  the  Improvement  of  Land,  in  order  to  render 
it  fertile. 

Agrielve'a  \}dyQit\oux,  Gr.]  the  wild  Olive, 
Agrimoni'a  [dyf/jucJni,  Gr.]  Agrimony,  L. 
Agrimonia  Sylveftris  [Botany}  Silver  Weed,  or  wild 
lanley,  L. 

.  Agrjoca'roamum  [dy^oxxpSxuov,  Gr,]  a  fort  of 
Water-CrefTes,  L. 

t  ^GrtVrCA-!STA!,UM'  [°f  dy^io‘ct' Gr. wild, and caflantim , 
L.  a  Chefnut]  WUd-Chelnut,  the  Earth-nut,  the  Pignut/ 
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■  Agriqci'nara  [with  Botanifis}  the  Plant  Ladies 
Tliiftlc,  or  wild  Artichoke.  ,  .  .  • 

Ag  kiona'rdum  [with  hotarifis ]  the  i-Ierb  Vale¬ 
rian,  L. 

;Agrio'nia  {fAy&dnx,  Gr.]  a  Solemnity  obfcrvecl  in 
Honour  of  Bacchus ,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Night  af¬ 
ter  the  Manner  following.  The  Women  aflembled  tofe- 
fher  and  made  a  ft  rift  Search  for  Bacchus ,  and  after  foma 
time  of  Search  not  finding  him,  faid  he  waS  retired  to  the 
Mules,  and  had  hid  himfelf  among  them.  TliisCereprony 
being  over,  they  fell  to  Feafting,  and  diverting  them felvej 
with  propofing  Riddles  and  cramp  Queftions ;  and  Ivy 
being  look  d  upon  as  lacred  to  Bacchus }  great  CVuautities  of4 
it  were  uled  at  this  Time. 

.  Agriopa'lma  [with  Botanifis}  Archangel  ct  Head 
Nettle,  L.  & 

Agriopastina'ca  [with  Betanifit}  the  wild  Patfriip 
or  Carrot.  r 

Agriophy'llon  [dy&o&umv,  Gr.]  the  Herb  fifog'V 
Fennel  or  Sulphur-Wort,  X. 

Ag R i os e'l i NtJM  [c^gmsAivov,  Gr]  a  Flower,  a 
fort  of  Crow-feet. 

Agri'ppa  [of  xgre  pedibus  natxs,  born  v/fofi'T  with 
the  Feet  foremoft  J  a  Name  given  to  fuch  as  are  bom  with 
Difficulty,  or  their  Feet  foremoft. 

Agrou'nd  [a-gjiun’r,  5<ix.]  upon  the  Ground ;  alfo; 
nonplus’d,  obftructed. 

Agrypni'a  [c ty^vonlx,  Gr.]  a  watching  ora  dream¬ 
ing  Slumber. 

Agrypnoco'ma  [of  dypvwrlx  watching,  and  xco/uti 
a  deep  Sleep,  Gr.]  awaking  Drowfinels,  a  Difeafe  where¬ 
in  the  Patients  are  continually  inclined  to  Sleep,  but  foarcc 
can  fleep,  being  affected  with  a  great  Drowfinels  in  the 
Head,  a  Stupidity  in  all  the  Senles  and  Faculties,  and  tna- 
ny  times  a  Delirium  too.  It  is  the  fame  as  Coma  Vigil,  L- 
A  gue  [probably  of  aigu,  F.  ftiarp]  a  jbifeafe  well 
knowtl 

Ague  tree,  SafTafras. 

Aguet'sh,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  Quality,  or  apt  to 
caufe  Agues  r 

Aguillanneu'f,  the  Name  of  a  certain  Ceremdny 
of  the  French  Druids ,  who,  when  they  were  to  go  to  gZ- 
^5!’  Mifletoe  againft  New  Tear’s  Day,  walked  about  tha 
fields  adjoining  to  their  Foreft,  crying  out,  A  gui  Van 
wuf,  i.e.  to  the  Mijletoe  the  New  fear ,  to  the  Mijlet'oe  the 
New  Tear.  Alfo  the  fame  Name  was  apply’d  to  a  fort  of 
pegging  which  was  ufed  in  feme  Bilfiopricks  for  the  Tapess 
in  Churches,  but  this  Cuftom  was  put  down,  Anno  1592. 

A'guishn  ess  [of  aigu,  F.  fharp]  the  Quality  of  an 
Ague,  Coldnefs,  Sh'iveringnefs. 

Agu'rah  pftTIJX ,  Deb}}  a  certain  Hebrew  Coin  fop*- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Gerah. 

Aid  [aide,  F.]  Affiftance,  Help,  Succour,  Relief. 

Aid  [in  Law}  a  Tax  or  Subfidy  ;  alfo  anciently  an 
Impoiition  laid  by  the  King  on  Tenants,  &c.  for  mar¬ 
rying  his  Daughter,  or  Knighting  his  eldeft  Son. 

To  Aid  [aider,  F.]  to  help,  to  affift,  to  fuccour*. 

Aid  de  camp  /  [in' an  Arm)}  an  Officer  who  attends' 
Aid  decon  5  °ne  of  the  Generals,  either  the 
General,  Lieutenant  General  or  Major  General,  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  Orders  (as  Occafion  ffiall  require)  and  carry 
them. 

Aid  frier  [i  t.  Aid  Prayer}  a  Word  made  ufe  of 
in  pleading  for  a  Petition  in  Court,  to  call  in  Help  from 
another  Perfon  who  hath  an  Imereft  in  the  Thing  con- 
tefted. 

Aid  of  the  king  [ Law  Term]  is  where  the  lungs 
Tenant  prays  Aid  of  the  King  on  account  of  Rent  (de¬ 
manded  of  him  by  others. 

Aid  major  /  [in  an  Army}  an  Officer  who  affifts  the. 
A'djutant  _S  Major  in  his  Duty,  and  in  his  Abfence 
performs  it  all.  His  Poll  is  on  the  Left,  beyond  all  the 
Captains,  and  behind  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  when  the 
Battalion  is  drawn  up. 

Aids  [in  Horfemanpif}  are  the  A  ffi  fiances  a  fid  Helps 
that  the  Horfeman  gives  an  Horle,  from  the  gentle  ancf 
moderate  Ufo  of  the  Bridle ,  the  Spur,  the  Cavefon ,  the 
Poinfon,  the  Rod ,  the  AEtion  of  the  Legs ,  the  Motion  of  the* 
Thighs,  and  the  Sound  of  the  Tongue.  , 

Aids  decamp  [of  the  King}  certain  young  Gentle¬ 
men,  wrhom  the  King  appoints  in  the  Field  to  that  Office 
Aie'lX  [in  Law}  the  Name  of  a  Writ,  the  fame  as 

Aile'5  Ayel. 

AigleLte  [in  Heraldry}  aft  Eaglet  or  a  young 
Eagle,  JF. 


Aigre  de  cedre,  Lemon  and  Sugar,  a  cooling  Li- 
i^Uor  ufed  in  France,  F. 

Aigree'n,  Houfleek. 

Aigue '  Marine }  fee  Aqua  Marina. 

Aigui'sce?  fin  Heraldry J  a  Term  apply ’cl  to  a  Crofs, 

Aigui'sseS-  when  its  four  Ends  are  ITiarpened,  but 
Agui'sse  3  fo  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe  Angles,  F. 

Aiguisce  7  [in  Heraldry J  as  a  Crofs  Aiguijfe, 
Eigu  isc  e  S  fignifies  a  Crofs  having  two  An¬ 
gles  at  the  Ends,  cut  off,  fo  as  to  terminate  in 
Points  ;  but  it  is  not  like  the  Crofs  Fitchee, 
that  goes  tapering  away  ly  Degrees  to  a  fharp  Point,  for 
this  Crofs  Aiguifce  has  only  an  obtufe  Point  made  by  taking 
oft'  the  Angles. 

To  Ail  [of  afclian,  Sak.  to  be  fickj  to  be  lick  or  ill. 

Aft M ent,  an  Indilpofition  or  light  Diforder  of  Body. 

Ails,  Beards  of  Wheat. 

Aim  [of  efmei  F.J  that  Point  at  which  a  Perfon  looks 
to  ftioot  at  a  Mark  ;  alfo  a  Purpofe  or  Defign. 

To  Aim  [of  efmer ,  F.J  to  dhcft  at  a  Mark ;  alfo  to 
purpofe  or  defign. 

Ajoure'  fin  Heraldry J  fignifies  fome  Part  of  an  Or¬ 
dinary  that  is  lb  taken  away  that  the  Field  appears  ;  it  is  a 
French  Term,  and  is  derived  of  jour  a  Day  ©r  Light,  and 
fignifies  that  the  Part  which  Ihould  be  covered  by  the  Or¬ 
dinary  is  fo  far  expofed  to  View. 

Air  [_Aer,  L  of  ’Aip  Gr.  of  ts  eft]  pfiV,  becaule  it  is  al¬ 
ways  flowing,  or  as  others  from  "Au^i  to  breathe,  or  as 
others  fry  of  Mb?  Heh.  Light  J  is  generally  underftood  to 
be  that  Fluid  in  which  we  breathe  and  the  Earth  is  en- 
clofed,  and  as  it  were  wrapped  up. 

Air  is  found  to  have  theft  Six  Properties  following. 

1.  It  is  liquid,  and  cannot  be  congeal’d  like  Water. 

2.  It  is  much  lighter  than  Water,  but  yet  it  is  not  with- 
dut  its  Gravity. 

3.  It  is  diaphanous,  that  is,  it  tranfmits  the  Light. 

4.  It  can  eafily  be  condens’d  and  rarified. 

5.  It  has  an  elaftick  Force. 

6.  It  is  neceffary  for  Flame  and  Refpiration. 

I.  It  is  much  more  liquid  than  Water  is,  and  cannot  be 
congeal’d,  and  that  for  the  Reafbns  following. 

1.  Becaufe  it  feems  to  have  Pores  much  larger,  full  of 
finer  Matter,  of  a  very  quick  Motion,  whereby  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Air  are  continually  driven  about,  as  it  appears  by 
this  Experiment,  that  if  Air  be  pent  up  in  a  Veffel  it  is  eafi¬ 
ly  condenfed ;  whereas  no  Perfon  yet,  by  any  Invention, 
has  been  able  to  condenfe  Water. 

2.  The  Particles  of  Air  are  very  fine  and  branched ,  fo 
that  they  leave  Interfaces  between  one  another,  and  can 
never  be  formed  into  a  compaft  Body. 

II.  Water  has  been  prov’d  by  Experiment  to  be  S40 
Times  heavier  than  Air,  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  a 
certain  Bulk  of  Air  contains  in  it  840  times  lefs  homogene¬ 
ous  Matter  than  an  equal  Bulk  of  Water  does ;  and  this  is 
the  Reafbn  why  Air  may  be  condens’d,  but  not  Water. 

III.  The  Air  is  Diaphanous ,  becaufe  having  very  wide 
Pores,  and  feparable  Parts,  it  admits  the  blatter  whereof 
Light  confifts  through  right  Lines.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
not  only  the  Sun  and  the  Planets  fhine  or  refleft  their  Light 
upon  us,  but  alfo  the  fixt  Stars  are  foen  by. us  at  an 
immenfe  Diftance.  But  as  deep  Water  does  nottranfmit  all 
the  Rays  which  fall  upon  it,  becaufe  the  Series  of  Light  is 
interrupted  by  the  Motion  of  the  watery  Particles :  So 
many  of  the  Rays,  which  fall  upon  this-  prodigious  Bulk 
of  Air  over  us,  muft  needs  be  broken  off  and  intercepted 
before  they  reach  uS  ;  which  probably  may  be  the  Cauft, 
that  where  the  Sky  is  very  clear,  it  is  not  quite  tranfparcnt, 
but  appears  of  a  more  blue  and  waterifh  Colour 

IV.  Air  is  condenfed  and  rarified,  becaufe  it  confiftinf 
of  branchy  Particles,  thofe  Particles  are  eafily  fcatter’d  by  an 
extraordinary  quick  Motion,  which  is  called  Rarif allion. 

Again,  they  are  eafily  thruft  into  a  Ids  Compals,  while 
their  Branches  are  driven  together,  and  clofe  one  with 
another,  and  thereby  crufh  out  the  liquid  Matter  which 
lay  between  them  ;  and  this  is  called  Condenfation. 

There  are  a  Multitude  of  Experiments  to  prove  this ; 
as  there  are  a  fort  of  Guns,  into  which  fuch  a  Quantity  of 
Air  may  be  forc’d,  as  to  flioot  out  a  Leaden  Bullet  with 
great  Violence. 

V.  That  the  Air  has  an  Elaftick  Force  ;  that  is,  that 
it  has  a  Power  to  return  to  the  fame  State,  and  re-occupy 
the  fame  Space  which  it  filled  before,  when  ever  the  Force 
that  crufhed  it  into  a  narrower  Compals  is  removed,  the 
beforementioned  Experiment  does  demonftrate. 

\  I.  That  Air  is  neceffary  for  Flame  or  Refpiration.  With¬ 
out  Air,  Flame  and  Fire  go  out,  and  Air  feems  to  have  a 


nitrous  or  fulphurous  Matter  in  it,  that  the  Air  which  lies 
upon  fo  many  Plants,  Animals  and  Minerals,  upon  which 
the  Heat  olthe  Sun  continually  operates  and  ext  racts  a  good 
Part  of  them,  muft  needs  carry  away  with  it  innumerable 
Particles  of  Sulphur  and  volatile  Salts,  wherewith  Things 
abound,  as  chymical  Experiments  demonftrate. 

Air  [in  Chymical  Writers J  is  expreffed  by  one  of  tilde 

Charu&ers.  A  A 

Air  [in  Uorfemanjtipjj  is  a  Cadence  and  Liberty  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  that  is  accommodated  to  the  natural  Dilpofition  of  a 
Horle,  that  makes  him  work  in  the  Manage,  and  rile  with 
Obedience,  Meafure  and  juftnefs  of  Time.  Others  ufc 
the  Word  Air  in  a  ftrift  Senfe,  to  fignifie  a  Manage  that’s 
higher,  flower  and  more  artfully  deligned  than  the  terra  a 
terra .  The  Walk,  Trot  and  Gallop  are  not  in  the  general 
accounted  Airs;  others  again  ule  the  Word  Air,  for  the 
blot  ion  of  a  Horfe’s  Legs  upon  a  Gallop. 

AY  ri  ness  [of  Air  j  Brislcnefs,  Livelinefs. 

High  Airs,  are  the  Motions  of  a  Horft  that  rifts  higher 
than  terra  a  terrat  and  works  at  Curvets ,  Balotedes,  Croupa- 
des  and  Capriols. 

Air  [with  Phyjiciansfj  makes  one  of  the  fix  Non- na¬ 
turals. 

Innate  Air  [[with  AnatomiJls~j  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fine 
aerial  Subftance  inclofod  in  the  Labyrinth  of  the  inward 
Ear,  and  to  miniftcr  to  the  due  Conveyance  of  the  Sounds 
in  the  Senfory. 

Air  [with  Mujicians' ]  fignifies  the  Melody  or  the  In¬ 
flexion  of  a  Mulical  Compoltdon. 

To  Air  fairer }  F.J  to  expole  to  the  Air,  alfo  to  dry 
before  the  Fire. 

Air  pump,  a  Machine  or  Inftrument  contrived  to  ex- 
traii  or  draw  the  Air  out  of  proper  Veffels.  See  lump. 

Aire  /  [in  Falconry  j  a  Neft  of  Hawks  or  other  Birds 

Airy  S  of  Prey,  efpecially  the  Neft  which  Falcons 
make  uft  of  to  hatch  their  Young  in. 

Airy  [aerius,  L.J  pertaining  to  the  Air  ;  full  of  Afi; 
or  Life,  brisk,  lively  ;  alfo  that  has  no  Subftance,  thin, 
light. 

Airy  Meteors  [with  AJlronomersjj  fuch  as  are  bred  of 
flatulous  and  fpirituous  Exhalations  or  Vapours  ;  as 
Winds,  G Pc. 

Airy  Triplicity  [with  AJlrologers J  the  Signs  Gemini,  Li¬ 
bra  and  Aquarius. 

Aise,  the  Herb  Ax-wced. 

Aisiame'nta,  Eafements  or  Conveniences,  including 
any  Liberty  of  Paflage,  open  Way,  Water-Courfe,  &c. 
for  the  Eafe  and  Conveniency  of  any  Tenant,  of  a  Houfo 
or  Land,  L. 

Aisle'  [in  Heraldry J  fignifies  winged,  or  having 

F. 

Aistha'les  [«.’io&£tA>»f,  Gr.J  Sengreen  or  Houfleek. 
Aisthe'rium  [of  aio&wvo/aou,  Gr.  to  perceivcj  the 
Senfory  of  the  Brain. 

Afs thesis  [od'oIiWif,  Gr.J  the  Senfe  of  Feeling  ;  al¬ 
fo  the  A&  of  Feeling. 

Aisthete'rion  [Ad^ht^/ov,  of  aioSoAo^cw  to  per- 

Aisthete'rium  J  ceive,  Gr.J  the  common  Senfory 
of  the  Brain. 

Ait  7 

Eyglit  C  C6iSht>  Aw.J  a  LLnd  in  a  River. 

A'jutage  [ajutage,  F.J  the  Spout  belonging  to  a  jet 
de  eau ,  or  Pipe,  which  throws  up  Water  in  a  Fountain. 

Ai'zoon  [a’i^&V,  Gr.  i.  e.  ever- green  J  Sengreen  or 
Houfleek. 

To  Are  ?  [of  ace,  Pain  or  Grief,  or  acian,  Srfx.J  to 

To  Ache  £  be  painful,  to  be  pained. 

To  have  an  A  K 1  n  G  Tooth  at  one ,  to  be  angry  at,  to  have 
a  blind  to  rebuke  or  chaftife  one. 

Al,  an  Arabick  Particle,  added  to  fome  Words,  to 
give  them  a  more  emphatical  Signification,  as  Alchymy , 
Algebra ,  Alkali ,  8tc. 

A'l  a,  the  Wing  of  a  Fowl. 

Ala  [with  Botanifis~]  the  Angle  which  the  Leaves  or 
the  Foot-ftalks  of  Leaves  make  w  ith  the  Stalk  or  any 
Branches  of  it. 

Ala  [in  Anatomyj  a  Term  ufed  for  ftveral  Parts  of  the 
Body,  which  bear  a  Refomblance  to  the  Figure  of  a 
Wing,  as  the  Top  of  an  Auricle,  &c. 

Alaba'ndica  Rofa  [fo  named  of  Alabanda  in  A  fa 
Minor  ]  a  fort  of  Damask  Role  with  whitifli  Leaves ;  fome 
take  it  for  the  Province  Rofe. 

Alaba'stRA  [in  Botar.y]  thofe  little  green  Leaves  of 
a  Plant  that  compals  in  the  Bottom  of  a  Flower. 

Alaba'strites,  the  Alabafter  Stone,  L. 

Ala- 


Wings, 


A  L 


A  t  '  ,  •  w  i  .  u  '  '  ‘  1  -  •  - 

At  aba's  tAum  ?  [tt\ct£a.?por,  Gr.]  an  Aiablafler  Box 
Alaba'strus  $  of  Ointment. 

Alaba'sTRUM  [with  Botanifis ]  the  Bud  or  green 
Leaves  of  Plants  which  incloie  the  Bottom  of  Flowers  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fpread. 

Ala  crity  [alacritas,  L.]  Brisknefs,  Airinefs,  Live- 
slinefs. 

.  Alif.,  is  uled  to  fignify  the  Lobes  of  the  Liver,  and 
the  Nymph*,  the  fpongeous  Bodies  in  the  Pudendum  Mulie - 
ire;  alfo  the  Curtilages  of  the  Nofe  which  form  the  Noftrils. 

Alt  [in  Military  Affairs']  fignifies  the  two  Extreams 
of  an  Army  ranged  in  Form  of  Battle. 

Alve  ecclesiastics,  the  Wings  or  Side-Ifles  of  a 
Church,  L. 

Alami're  [in  Mufick]  the  lowed  Note  but  one  in  the 
three  Septenaries  of  the  Scale  of  Mufick  or  Gamut 
.  Alamo'de  [a  la  mode,  F.  i.  e.  after  the  fafliion]  a 
lort  of  Silk  for  Women’s  Hoods  and  Scarves. 

Alanera'rius,  a  Keeper  of  Spaniels  and  Setting 
Dogs  for  Hawking,  O.  L.  Rec. 

Ala'rm  ?  [Alar me,  F.]  a  Signal  given  by  loud  Cries, 
Ala'rumS  or  the  Sound  of  warlike  Inftruments  to 
caufe  People  to  take  Arms  upon  the  fudden  Arrival  of  an 
Enemy. 

Ala'rm  ?  [ Metaphorically 3  any  manner  of  fudden 
Ala'rum  S  Node,  QPe.  caufing  Fear,  Fright  or 
Trouble;  alfo  a  Chime  fer  in  a  Clock  or  Watch. 

To  Ala'rm  [alarmer,  F.  probably  q.  A.  ad  arma,  L. 
to  Arms]  to  give  an  Alarm,  to  fright,  or  put  in  a  Fright. 

Alarum  lost  [Mi lit.  Affairs ]  the  Ground  which  the 
Quarrer-mafter  General  appoints  to  each  Regiment,  to 
which  they  are  to  march  in  cafe  of  an  Alarm  from  the 
Enemy. 

Ala'ss  [probably  q.  d.  O  me  laffum ,  O  tired  me,  L.  or 
Helas,  F.]  an  Interje&ion  of  Complaint,  Grief,  i5c. 

A I  a  t  e'rn  u  s  [with  Botanifts]  the  mod  beautiful  Shrub 
for  Hedges,  of  a  lovely  green  Colour  and  fweet  feented 
Bloffom. 

Ala'y  [Hunting  Term]  ufed,  when  frefh  Dogs  are  lent 
Into  the  Cry. 

A'lba,  a  Surplice  or  white  Vedmcnt,  ufed  by  a  Pried 
officiating  at  Divine  Service  ;  an  Albe  or  Aube,  L. 

Albada'ria  [An at.]  the  larged  Bone  of  the  great 
Toe,  at  the  uppermod  part  of  the  Metatarsus,  Arab. 

Alba  firma  [Law  Term]  an  annual  Rent  that  was 
payable  to  the  chief  Lord  of  a  Hundred,  called  Alba ,  &c. 
becaufe  it  was  paid  in  Silver,  call’d  white  Money  and  not 
in  Corn,  call’d  Black-mail.  * 

Alba  Spina  [Botany]  the  white  Thorn,  L. 

Al  3  e',  fee  Alba. 

Albe'rge,  [Botany]  a  fmall  forward  Peach  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour.  1 

Albi'num  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Chaff-weed  or 
Cud-wort. 

Albu'cum  [in  Botany]  the  white  Daffodil. 
Albugi'nea  Oculi  [with  Anatomifls]  a  very  thin  Tu- 
nicle  01  Coat  of  the  Eye,  fo  named  on  account  of  its 
Whitenefs ;  called  alio  Adnata  Tunica, 

Albugj'nea  Teflis  [Anatomy]  the  white  Membrane  or 
okin  that  immediately  covers  the  Tedicles. 

Albugi'neous  [albugineus  L.j  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  white  of  the  Eye. 

Albu'go  [with  Oculi fis]  a  white  Speck  in  the  horny 
Coat  of  the  Eye,  alfo  a  Pearl  or  Web  grow  in"-  over  the 
bight  ;  alfo  the  White  of  the  Eye;  alfo  the  White  of  an 
Egg. 

^  A'lbum,  White,  Whitenefs  ;  alfo  white  Rent  paid  in 


Album  grvecum  [in  Pharmacy]  white  Do«  Turd. 
Album  Oculi,  the  White  of  an  Eye,  L. 

Album  Ovi,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  L. 

A'lburn  Colour ,  a  brown,  fee  Auburn. 

Alburnum  [with  Botanifis]  is  edeemed  by  fbme  to 
be  the  hat  of  Trees,  that  Part  of  the  Trunk  that  is  be¬ 
tween  toe  Bark  and  Timber,  or  the  mod  tender  Wood,  to 
be  hardened  after  the  Space  of  fome  Years. 

Alcalde  )  a  fort  of  Judge  or  Minider  of  Judice  a- 
Alca  id  >  mong  the  Spaniards,  much  the  fame  as 
Alca  ldej  a  Provod. 

Alcaliza'tion  ?  [with  Clymifis]  the  Aa  of  im- 

caline  S M LlZA  TION  J  pregnating  a  Liquor  with  an  al- 

A'lcahoi  l  [with  Chymijls]  the  pure  Subdance  of  any 
L  c  00  l  5  thing  that  is  feparated  from  the  more 
PnwdL bUt  Specially  a  fubtil  and  highly  refined 

rcaificdSpafofwLr'ypll''!Spirit’  yM •  ,he 


A  L 

Alca'ick  Verfes,  Latin  Yerfes  that  confid  of  two  Dac¬ 
tyls  and  two  Trochees,  fo  named  of  Alcaus  the  firft  in  ¬ 
ventor. 

Alcaicks,  are  of  three  Species  ;  the  fird  confids  of 
two  Daftyls  and  two  Trochees. 

Exilium  impnfitura  cymba. 

The  fecond  confids  of  five  Feet  ;  the  fird  of  which  is  a  Sporv- 
dee  or  Iambiclc ;  the  fecond  an  lambick  ;  the  third  a  lon>*- 
Syllable;  the  fourth  a  Daftyl  ;  the  fifth  a  Dadtyl  or  Arm 
phimacer  ;  as  Horace, 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
Verfatur  urna ,  ferius  ccyus 
Sors  exitura. 

Thefe  two  are  called  Alcaick  Daily  licks ;  the  three  Species 
has  the  fird  an  Epitrite ,  the  fecond  and  third  Cboriambut\ 
and  the  fourth  a  liacchius ,  as 

Cur  timet  fiavum  tilterim  tangere  ?  Cur  olivu  m 
An  Alca'icic  Ode  confids  of  four  Strophes ,  each  of 
"which  contain  four  Verfes,  the  two  firlt  are  Alcaick  Verles 
of  the  lame  kind;  the  third  an  lambick  Dimeter  Hypercata- 
lettick,  i.e.  of  four  Feet  and  a  long  Syllable  ;  the  fourth 
is  an  Alcaick  of  che  fird  kind.  fi  he  Alcaick  Strophe  entire 
is  as  follows. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur ,  omnium 
Verfatur  urna ,  ferius  ocyut 
Sors  exitura ,  Qp  nos  in  aternum 
Exilium  impofitura  cymba. 

Ant  Ai.ca'id  [in  Barbary]  the  Governowr  of  a  City. 

A  L  c  n  Y  M  Y  [of  Al  an  yirabick  Particle  and  yofoix  ot 
Xy^ct,  of  xycf,  to  melt  Metals]  that  fublimer  Part  of  Chy- 
nudiy  that  teaches  the  Pranfmutation  of  Metals,  and  ma- 
'  ng  the  Grand  Elixir  or  Vhilofophers  Stone ,  according  to 
the  Cant  of  Adeptifls.  The  Word  fignifies  no  more  than 
bare  Chymidry  without  the  Addition  of  the  . Arabick  Parti- 
r  ,  whicl1  they  will  needs  have  to  fignify  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Virtue  here  ;  iome  have  defin’d  this  Study  of  y hl.ymy 
to  be  Ars  fine  Arte ,  cujus  principium  eft  mentiri,  medium  la¬ 
bor  are,  & fi„js  mendicare,  i.e.  an  Art  without  Art,  which 
egms  with  Lying,  is  carried  on  with  Labour,  and  ends  in 
eSgaty.  And  thus  it  was  found  to  his  Sorrow  by  Teno- 
tus,  who  having  fpent  his  whole  Life  and  Fortune  in  this 
Art  in  vain,  died  in  an  Alms-houfe  at  Tverdon  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  was  us’d  to  fay,  that  had  he  an  Enemy  he  did 

°PenIy  to  attack,  he  would  recommend  the  Study 
of  Alchymy  to  him. 

Alcocho'dOn  [with  Afirologers]  i.e.  the  Giver  of 
ro  ^ears’.  t^ie  Planet  which  bears  Rule  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  Places  of  an  Adrological  higure  when  a  Perlon  is 
born  ;  fo  that  his  Lite  may  be  expefted  longer  or  fhorter 
according  to  the  Station,  &=c.  of  this  Planet. 

Alcohol i za'tion,  the  reducing  any  Subdance  into 
a  fine  Powder;  or  in  Liquids,  the  depriving  liquid  Spirits 
or  Alcohols  of  their  Phlegm,  or  waterilh. 

To  Ai.coholi'ze  [Chymifiry J  to  fubtilize  or  reduce 
to  an  Alcohol. 

Alcma'nian  Terfe,  a  fort  of  Verfo  compos’d  of  three 
Daftyls  and  a  long  Syllable,  as 

Munera,  Lztitiamque  Dei. 

Ai.col  e'ta,  the  tartarous  Sediment  of  Urine. 
Alco'rad  [with  Afirologers]  a  Contrariety  of  LHfit 
in  the  Planets  Arab. 

A'lcoran,  the  Turks  Book  of  their  Law,  or  Gofpel, 
or  the  Revelations  and  Prophecies,  &c.  written  by  their 
falfe  Prophet  Mahomet. 

Alcora[nes,  high  (lender  Turrets,  which  the  Turks 
generally  build  for  Ufo  and  Ornament  near  their  Mofques. 

Alco'v  e,  a  particular  Place  in  a  Chamber,  parted  by 
an  Ellrade. 

Alcyoni'a  [’A XKVona,  Gr.]  Halcyon  Stones,  a  fort  of 
Stones  bred  of  the  broth  of  the  Sea,  with  which  the  Birds 
King’s-filhers  make  their  Nells. 

Aldeba'ran  [with  Afironomers]  the  Name  of  a  fixed 
Star,  called  Royal,  of  the  fird  Magnitude,  feared  in  the 
Head  of  the  Condellation  of  the  Bull,  call’d  commonly 
the  Bull’s-eye.  1 

A'lder  Tree  [al^oji,  Sax.  alnut ,  L.  ]  a  tree  well 
known,  delighting  to  grow  in  watery,  boggy  Places. 

Alder,  fird,  as  Alder- bed  is  the  bed  of  all. 
Alderman  [ot  ealb  old,  caR'eji  older,  and  d?an> 
hence  caltcjiman,  ■S/rx’.]  Anciently  one  of  the  three  De¬ 
grees  of  Nobility  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  being  the  fo- 
cond  Degree,  Atelm  was  the  fird,  and  ’Sane  the  third. 
Aldermen  of  London  and  other  Cities,  &c.  arc  now  the  AG 
fociates  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  chief  Magidrate  of  a  City 
or  Corporation,  SEc. 

A't  e  [Cale,  &»*.]  A  well  known  Drink. 

Ale 


« 
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Ale  CONNER,  an  Officer  of  the  City,  whole  Bulmels 
is  to  infpeft  the  liquid  Meafures  uled  in  Vi£lualling-houfes. 

Ale  taster,  an  Officer  fworn  in  every  Court  Leet 
to  examine  and  fee  that  there  be  a  due  Size  and  Goodnels 
of  Ale,  Beer,  Bread,  &c. 

Ale  cost,  an  Herb. 

Ale  draper,  a  Vi&ualler,  an  Ale-houfe-keeper. 

Ale  hoof  [of  Ale-behoyan,  <S<ix.]  an  Herb. 

Ale  house  [Pal  huf,  -S'1*.]  A  Houfe  where  ftrong 
Drink  is  lold. 

Ale  shot,  fee  Sc  at  ale. 

Ale  silver,  a  Tribute  br  Rent  paid  annually  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  by  thofe  that  fold  Ale  within  the 
Liberties  of  the  City. 

Ale  stake,  A  May-pole,  becaufethe  Country  People 
drew  much  Ale  there  ;  but  not  properly  the  common  May- 
pole  ;  but  rather  a  long  Stake  drove  into  the  Ground  with 
a  Sign  on  it  that  Ale  was  there  to  be  fold. 

Alec ENA'KiUMj  a  fort  of  Hawk  called  a  Lahner. 

Ale'cto  [Av-!x?«,  of  a,  priv.  and  xiiyco  to  ceafe,  q.  d. 
without  Repulfo]  the  Daughter  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or 
Pluto  and  Proferpine,  and  one  o(f  the  Furies  of  Hell. 

Alecto'ria  /  [’AAsx7 ael*.  Gr.]  the  Cock-ftone,  or 

Alecto'rius  $  Capon-ftone  ;  a  Stone  about  the 
Bignefi  of  a  Bean$  and  of  a  cryftal  Colour,  found  in  the 
Maw  or  Gizzard,  or  rather  Gall-bladder  of  a  Cock,  L. 

Alectorolo'phus  [[’Aton'Jc.^Aoip©',  Gr.]  an  Herb 
that  has  green  Leaves  like  Tufts  of  Feathers  on  the  Crown 
of  a  Cock  ;  Cocks-comb,  Rattle-grafs  or  Loufe-herb. 

Ale'ctryomancy?  \_AlcHryomantia,  L.  of ’Aaex- 

Alecto'romanc  Y  $  7pv£t>/KcerVa,  of  ’AaIxt^p  a 
Cock,  and  /aavjtia.,  Cr.  Divination]  an  ancient  Divi¬ 
nation,  in  which  they  made  ule  of  a  Cock  in  dilcovering 
fecret  and  unknown  Tranfaffions  or  future  Events.  The 
Method  was  this ;  they  firft  wrote  on  the  Dull  the  twenty- 
four  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  laid  a  Grain  of  Wheat 
or  Barley  upon  every  one  of  them  ;  then  having  prepared 
a  Cock  magically,  they  let  him  loofe  among  them,  and 
thole  Letters  out  of  which  he  picked  the  Corns  being  put 
together,  were  thought  to  declare  whatever  they  had  a 
mind  to  know. 

Al  ECTRYONO'mACHY  [’Aa t/lpuca/uctx'iAy  of  aAsVjaf 
a  Cock,  and  a  Fight]  the  Sport  of  Cock-fighting. 

A'legar  [qu.  eager  or  tart  Ale]  a  fort  of  Vinegar 
made  of  Ale. 

Ale'mbicK  [of  al  an  Arabick  Particle  and  a/afrit,,  Gr.] 
a  Still,  a  Chymical  Velfel  of  Pewter,  Copper,  8 Pc.  ufed  in 
Diftillations,  in  Shape  fomething  like  an  Helmet,  and  ha¬ 
ving  a  Beak  or  Nofe  towards  the  bottom  by  which  the 
Vapours  defoend. 

Alembick  in  Chymical  Writers  is  exprefs’d  by  this 
Charafter  XX 

Ale'mbot  ?  [with  Paraceijians']  the  Philofophers 
Ale'mbroth  S  Salt,  the  Key  of  Art. 
Aleophangi'na  /  [with  Phyficians'J  Powders  of 

fweet  Spices. 


Alephangi'n  a 
Ale'ntois,  fee  Allantois. 

Ale'rt  [of  alert e,  F.  of 
Wing,  brisk,  chearful,  pert. 

Ale'rtness  [of  Ale,  F.  Ala,  L. 
Livelinefs. 


Ala,  L.  a  Wing]  upon  the 


a  Wing]  Pertnefs, 


Ale't  [in  Falconry'}  the  true  Falcon  of  Peru,  that  ne¬ 
ver  lets  her  Prey  elcape. 

A'l  etude  [ aletudo ,  L.]  Fatnefs  of  the  Body. 

Aleu'romancv  [’AAsu£9iuctvT«'ec,  of  cZxivyv  Meal, 
And  fcoTf/ct  Divination]  a  fort  of  Divination  or  Soothfaying 
among  the  Ancients  by  Bread  or  Cake-palte. 

A ^  anders}  A  Garden-help  well  known. 

Alexanders  foot,  an  Herb,  the  Root  of  which  re- 
fembles  a  Foot. 

Alexandrine  [with  Poets]  a  Metre  that  confifts 
of  two  Syllables  more  than  the  common  Heroick  or  Penta¬ 
meter  ;  as 

The  fame  the  Fate  of  Arms  and  Arts  you’ll  find. 

They  rofe  with  equal  Pace,  with  equal  Pace  declin’d. 

Alexiph  a'rmick  [  AAe^/ipctpyuotxi^jof  ctAsi'd)  to  expel, 
and  (fu'pAtcutov  Poilon]  Of  a  Poifon-expelling  Quality. 

Alexiph  a'rmick  Medicines  are  thefe  ufed  either  as 
Antidotes  againft  Poifon,  or  any  infe&ious  Dillemper  ;  or 
elfe  to  fortify  the  Spirits  which  are  decay’d  or  drooping  in 
malignant  Diftempers. 

Al  exipyre'ticum  ?  of  ’AteZrirupi'lov,  of  cias^w  and 
Alejupyre  tum  5  Gr,  a  Fever]  A  Me¬ 

dicine  that  drives  away  Fevers. 
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Alexite'ricAL?  [of  ’AAs^iT/etsp,  of  and 

Alexite'rick  S  ^hautk^ov,  <7r.  Poifon]  that  ex¬ 
pels  or  fortifies  againft  Poifon,  and  prevents  the  mifehie- 
vous  Effefts  of  it  in  a  human  Body. 

Al exite'ricum  [with  PhyJiciansJ  A  Preforvative 
againil  Poilon  or  Infeftion. 

Alfe't  [or  Alfhetum ,  probably  of  celan,  Sax.  a  Caul¬ 
dron]  a  lort  of  a  Trial  of  an  Innoccncy  by  the  accufed  Per- 
lon  putting  his  Arm  up  to  the  Eibow  into  a  Cauldron  of 
fealaing  hot  Water  ;  hnd  if  he  was  hurt  he  was  judged td 
be  guilty,  if  not,  he  was  acquitted. 

AffE'tum,  aCatildron  or  Furiiace. 

AlfRi'dary  [  with  Aftrologers]  a  temporary  Power 
they  imagine  the  Planets  have  over  the  Life  of  any  Per- 
fon. 

A'l  g  a  ,  a  Weed  or  Herb  that  groV/s  on  the  Sea-lhoar, 
Sea:weed  or  Reets,  L. 

Alga  [with  Botanifis~f  the  Sea-Oak,  L. 

Alga  Saccharifera  [with  Botamftsj  Sugar-bearing  Sea¬ 
weed.  By  hanging  in  the  Air,  this  Plant  will  aifoid  re¬ 
peated  Efflorefcences  of  white  Sugar,  as  fweet  as  any  pre¬ 
pared  from  Sugar  Canes,  L. 

ATgaret  fChym.J  a  llrong  EmStick  and  Cathartick 
Powder,  prepar’d  of  Butter  of  Antimony. 

A'lgarot  \  ChymiJlry]  a  Preparation  of  Butter  of  An¬ 
timony,  walh’d  ill  a  large  Quantity  of  warm  Water  till  it 
turn  to  a  white  Powder.  It  is  otherwife  called  Mercurius 
vita. 


A'lgebra  [it  is  deriv’d  of  Al  excellent,  and  deher  the 
Narte  of  its  fuppofed  Inventor]  it  is  the  Science  of  Quan¬ 
tity  in  general,  or  a  peculiar  Method  of  Reafoning,  v  hich 
takes  the  Quantity  fought,  as  if  it  were  known,  and 
then  by  the  Helps  of  another  or  more  Quantities  given, 
proceeds  by  undeniable  Conlequences,  till  at  length  the 
Quantity  firft  only  fuppofed  to  be  known,  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  fome  Quantity  or  Quantities  certainly  known ; 
and  it  is  two-fold,  either  numeral  or  literal  ;  It  is  called 
the  Analytical  Art. 


Numeral  Algebra 
Vulgar  Algebra 


1 


ferves  to  refolve  Arithmetical 
Queftions,  it  is  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  Quantity  unknown  and  fought  for,  is  reprefent- 
ed  by  fome  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  or  fome  other  Cha- 
rafler  taken  at  Pleafure ;  bur  all  the  Quantities  given  are; 
exprefled  by  Numbers,  called  the  Old  Algebra. 


Literal  Algebra 
Specious  Algebra 


f 


a  Method  by  which  both  the 
Quantities  given  or  unknown, 
and  thofe  unknown  are  fcverally  exprefled  hy  Letteis  of 
the  Alphabet ;  and  this  is  ufeful  generally  in  the  folving 
Mathematical  Problems,  and  is  called  the  New  Algebra. 

Algebraical,  of  or  pertaining  to  Algebra.  , 

Algebraical  Curve  [in  Geometry^  is  a  Curve  of 
fuch  a  Nature,  that  the  Abfcifles  .of  it  will  always  bear 
the  fame  Proportion  to  their  refpeflive  Ordi-  A 
nates  ;  thus  if  the  Product  of  any  Abfciffac,  f- 
A.  P.  x.  multiplied  into  the  fame  Quantity,  p. 
be  always  equal  to  the  Square  of  the  Correspon¬ 
dent  Ordinate,  P.  M.  z.  yy. 

Algebra 'ist,  aPerfon  skilled  in  the  Art  of  Algebra: 

A'lgema  [‘'Aa^/i «,  Gr.]  Pain,  Sicknels. 

A'lgeneb  [with  Afironomeri ]  a  fixt  Star  of  the  fecond 
Magnitude  in  the  right  Side  of  Perfeus ,  in  Longitude  57 
Degrees  17  Minutes,  Latitude  30  Degrees  5  Minutes. 
A'lgid  [ algidus ,  L.]  Cold,  Chill. 


ALGl'DiT  Y 
A'lgidness 


falgiditas,  L.]  Coldnels,  Chilnels. 

Algi'fick  [ [algifcus ,  L.]  making  chilly,  0°c. 

A'goL  [in  Aftronomy~\  a  fixed  Star  of  the  firft  Magni¬ 
tude  in  the  Conftellation  Perfeus,  in  Longitude  yi  De¬ 
grees,  37  Minutes,  Latitude  22  Degrees  22  Minutes,' 
called  alfo  Medufa’s  Head. 

A'lgor,  great  Cold  or  Chilnels. 

A'lgorism  [with  Mathematicians ]  the  praftical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  fpecious  Arithmetick  ;  alfo  the 
Praftice  of  common  Arithmetick,  by  ten  Numerical  Figures. 

algorithm  [with  Mathematicians ]  the  Art  of  Reck¬ 
oning  or  Computing  by  Numbers,  and  contains  the  five 
principal  Parts  of  Arithmetick,  viz.  Numeration ,  Addition,? 
Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  ;  the  fame  is  called 
Logiftica  Kumeralis. 

Algo's e  [ algofus ,  L .]  full  of  Weeds  or  Rees  cal¬ 
led  Alga. 

Alguazil,  a  Serjeant  or  Officer  in  Spain,  who  arrefts 
Perfons,  and  executes  the  Orders  of  the  Magiftrace. 

Alholland-tide  [is  a  Corruption  o L  AlhaUows-tide 
or  Time,  q.  d.  the  Tide  or  Time  of  all  holy  Men]  the 
fell  Day  of  November,  called  All-Saints-day. 

1  -  •  Alhi- 
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Alhida  da  [with  Aftronomers]  the  Index  or  Ruler 
that  moves  upon  the  Center  of  an  Aflrolabe  Quadrant,  or 
other  Mathematical  Inftrument,  Arab. 

Alha'ndal  [in  ’Pharmacy']  the  Arabian  Name  of  Co- 
locyntbit ,  as  Trtchifca  Alhandali,  are  Trochees  compofed  of 
Crlocynthis,  Bdellium  and  Cum  Tragacanth. 

A'l  ias,  a  fecond  or  further  Writ  iffued  from  the  Courts 
at  IVeflminfler ,  after  a  Capias  iffued  out  without  Effect. 

Alias,  Did.  is  to  afcertain  the  Name  and  Additions  of 
the  Defendant  in  Declarations  for  Debt  on  Bond,  &c. 

A'lible  [ Alibilis]  nourifhable,  nouriffting. 

A'lien  [alienus,  L.J  a  Foreigner  or  Stranger,  one 
Born  in  a  foreign  Country,  who,  according  to  the  Englip 
Common  Law,  is  uncapable  of  inheriting  Lands  in  Eng¬ 
land,  till  he  his  naturalized  by  Aft  of  Parliament. 

To  Alien  [alienare,  L.J  to  transfer  or  convey  the 
Property  of  any  Thing  to  another. 

To  A'lien  in  Fee  [ Law  Term]  is  to  tell  the  Fee  Sim¬ 
ple  of  any  Land  or  Tenement,  or  any  incorporeal  Right. 

To  Alien  in  Mortmain  [Law  Phrafe]  fignifies  to  make 
over  an  Eftate  to  a  Religious  Houle,  or  any  other  Body 
Politick. 

Alien  Priories ,  certain  Cells  of  Monks  formerly  in 
England ,  which  appertained  to  foreign  Monafteries. 

A'lienable,  that  may  be  alienated. 

ToA'lif.nate  [alienare,  L.J  To  give,  make  over, 
or  give  the  Right  and  Property  of  a  Thing  to  another  ;  alio 
to  draw  away  or  eftrange  the  Affections. 

Auena'tion,  a  making  over,  &c. 

Alienation  Office,  an  Office  to  which  all  Writs 
and  Covenants  and  Entry,  upon  which  Fines  are  levied 
and  Recoveries  Buffered,  are  carried,  to  have  Fines  for  A- 
lienation  fet  and  paid  thereon. 

Alien Fl oquy  [ alieniloquium J  a  talking  wide  from 
the  Purpofe,  or  not  to  the  Matter  in  hand. 

Ali'ferous  [ alifer ,  L.J  bearing  or  having  Wings. 

Alifo'rmes  Mufculi  [Anatomy]  Mufcles  in  the  Form 
of  a  Wing,  arifing  from  the  Offia  Pterygoidea ,  as  alio  the 
Procefs  of  the  Os  Cuneiforms,  and  ending  in  the  Neck  of 
the  lower  Jaw.. 

Aliformes  Proceffius  [. Anatomy]  the  Prominences  or 
Knob  like  Bones  of  the  Os  Cunei forme,  from  the  Fore-part, 
and  the  fame  with  the  Pterygoides. 

A'lifred  [alijcjiCo,  Stfx.J  allowed  or  permitted. 

Ali'gerous,  [ aliger,  L.J  bearing,  carrying,  or  ha¬ 
ving  Wings. 

To  Al  iff  HT  [alihfcan,  Srfx.J  to  get  off  the  Back  of  an 
Horfe,  alfo  to  fettle  upon  as  a  Bird. 

A'lima  [of  k.  privative,  and  Cr.  Hunger J  Medi¬ 

cines  which  either  prevent  or  affwage  Hunger*  L. 

A'liment  [alimentum]  Food;  whatfoever  is  proper 
to  nouriffi  or  lupply  the  Decays  of  Nature,  or  to  recruit  a 
Body  either  animal  or  vegetable ;  Nourishment. 

Alime'nt  ,  [  in  a  Medicinal  Senfe  J  all  that  which 
may  be  diffolv’d  by  the  Ferment  or  natural  Heat  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  converted  into  the  Juice  call’d  Chyle ,  to  repair 
the  continual  w  afting  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Alimenta'lis  Dudus,  [with  Anatomies'}  the  Gullet, 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  which  make  but  one  continued  Du  6b 
or  Canal. 

Alime'ntariness  [of  alimentarius ,  L.]  nouriffiing 
Quality. 

Alime'nt  ary  l  [ alimentarius ,  L.J  pertaining  to  Nou- 

Ali mental  S  rifhment. 

Alimen'tary  Dud  [Anatomy]  that  Part  of  the  Body 
through  which  the  Food  paifes,  from  its  Reception  into 
the  Mouth  to  its  Exit  at  the  Anus,  including  the  Cula, 
Stomach  and  Inteftines,  Dr.  Tyfon  ;  alfo  it  is  fometimes  us’d 
for  the  Thoracick  Dud. 

A'limon  Y  \_Alimonia ,  L.J  Maintenance,  Food,  Sufte- 
nance. 

Alimony  [in  Law]  that  Portion  or  Allowance,  which 
may  be  lued  for  by  a  married  Woman  upon  any  occafional 
Separation  from  her  Husband,  when  ff.e  is  not  charged 
with  Adultery  or  Elopement. 

Alip^'na  [’AAia'aii'ct, Gr.J  Plafters  that  have  no  Fat  in 
them,  L. 

Alipa'sma,  [’AriTao-yUrt,  Cr.  a  Thing  that  fattensj  a 
Sort  of  fine  Powder,  mixt  with  Oil  in  order  to  be  foak’d  in¬ 
to  the  Body  to  hinder  Sweating.  L. 

A'lipede,  [Alipes,  L.  of  Ales  aBird,  and  Pes  a  FootJ 
nimble,  fwift  of  Foot. 

Ali'pt  ery,  [Alipterium ,  L.  of ’AAiTr'Iifjov,  Gr.J  a  Place 
belonging  to,  or  an  Apartment  in  Baths,  where  Perfons 
were  anointed. 

A'liqjj  ant  part  [in  Arithmetic £J  is  that  part  of  a 
great  Number  which  is  contained  certain  Times  in  it,  with 
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fome  Remainder  over  and  above,  as  in  7,  the  Remainder 
is  1.  L. 

A'liqjjot  part  [Arithmetick]  a  Part  which  being  ta¬ 
ken  a  certain  Number  of  Times  prccifely,  makes  up  the 
greateft  Number;  fo  3  is  an  aliquot  Part  of  9,  for  3  times 
3  makes  exaflly  9. 

Alisa'nders,  the  Herb  Lovage. 

Alitu're  [  Alitura ,  L.J  Nouriffimcnt,  or  the  Repara1 
tion  of  the  Body  by  the  Affeftion  of  new,  nutricious  Juicesi 

Alitu'rgesy  [ Aliturgefia ,  L.  of  ’Aait^v^s,  Gr.J  a 
Franchifement, Exemption  from  any  publick  Office  or  Charge. 

A'lkahf.st  [ Chymiflry J  an  univerfal  Dilfolvent  or  Men- 
ftruum ,  which,  as  feme  Chymills  pretend,  will  diffolve  all 
Sorts  of  mixt  Bodies  into  a  Liquor  of  its  own  Subftance,  and 
yet  preferve  the  Power  of  its  Seeds,  and  alfo  its  natural 
ellential  Form  intire. 

Alkake'ngi  [in  Medicine]  a  Plant  called  the  Winter- 
Cherry. 

Alkake'ngi  \_Botany]  the  Fruit  of  one  of  the  Night- 
ffiades;  the  Winter-Cherry.  ^ 

A'lk  A 1. 1  [fo  called  from  the  Arabick  Particle  /N  al,  and 
Kali]  an  Herb,  called  otherwife  Salt-wort  or  Clafs  wart, which, 
is  a  kind  of  Sea-blite,  and  one  of  the  principal  Ingredi¬ 
ents  in  making  Glals,  and  affords  a  great  Quantity  of  this 
kind  of  Salt,  and  is  either  fixed  or  volatile. 

Alkali,  in  the  modem  extenfive  Senfe,  is  any  Subftance 
which  being  mixt  w  ith  an  Acid,  an  Ebullition  and  Effervef- 
cence  enffies. 

A'lkali  Salts ,  are  only  Acids  concentrated  in  little 
Molecules  of  Earth,  and  united  with  certain  Particles  of 
Oil  by  the  Means  of  Fire. 

•  Fixt  A'lkalies  [with  Chymifls]axc  made  by  burning 
the  Plant  Kali ,  QPc.  and  having  made  a  Lixivium,  or  Lee 
of  the  Allies,  filtrating  that  Lee,  and  evaporating  the 
Moifture  of  it  by  a  gentle  Hear,  16  that  the  fixt  Salt  may 
be  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel.  This  fixt  Salt  being 
render’d  very  porous  by  the  Fire  having  pafs’d  lb  often 
through  it  in  its  Calcination,  and  probably  by  fixing  there 
lome  of  its  effential  Salt :  And  becaufe  that  many  of  the 
fiery  Particles  do  alfo  flick  in  thole  Pores,  when  any  acid 
Liquor  is  mingled  with  it,  caufes  a  very  great  Ebullition  or 
Eftervelcence. 

Volatile  Alkalies  [Chymiftry]  are  the  Volatile  Salts 
of  Vegetables,  which  are  fo  call’d  becaule  they  will  ferment 
with  Acids. 

Alka'lizate  Bodies  [with  Chymifls]  are  fuch  as 
have  their  Pores  naturally  fo  formed,  in  Inch  a  Proportion, 
that  they  are  fit  to  be  pierced  and  put  into  a  violent  Mo¬ 
tion,  by  the  Points  of  an  Acid  poured  upon  them. 

Alkalizate  Spirits  of  Wine  [with  Chymifls]  a  certain  very 
rich  Spirit  that  will  burn  all  away,  and  even  fire  Gunpowder. 

Alkaliza'tion  [with  Chymifls]  a  reducing  or  turn¬ 
ing  into  an  Alkali. 

A'lkanet  [with  Betanifts]  Spanip  Buglofs. 

Alke'rmes  [of  al  the  Arabick  Particle  and  Kermes , 
certain  red  or  Icarlet  GrainsJ  a  Confeflion  Ibid  by  Apo¬ 
thecaries  ;  whereof  the  Kermes  Berries  are  the  Balls. 

All  [al,  Saw.J  the  whole. 

All  [in  Names  proper  or  common  J  leems  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  6alr>,  Sax.  Old  (1)  according  to  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Harmans,  being  liquidated  into  «  makes  au,  as  Auburn, 
anciently  written  Al'obvrn,  and  Aldington,  Avnton. 

Allabora'tion,  a  labouring  ftrenuouffy,  L. 

Alla'boratenEss,  abeing  well  wrought. 

To  Alla'trat  e  [allatratum,  L.Jto  bark  at  or  againft. 

Allau'dable  aIlaudabilis,L..]  Praife-worthy. 

All  seed,  a  Plant  fo  called  from  its  abounding  with  Seed. 

All  GOOD,  the  Herb  Mercury,  or  Good  Henry. 

Allantoi's  >[of  ’Aaacc?  a  Gut  fluffed,  andfif©4 

Allantoi'des  S  Form,  Gr.J  with  Anatomifls,  one  of  the 
Coats  belonging  to  a  Child  in  the  Womb,  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Amnion  and  the  Chorion ,  and  receives  the  Urine 
coming  from  the  Bladder,  by  the  Navel  and  Urachus,  the 
fame  that  in  many  Brutes  is  called  Farciminalis  Tunica ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  being  in  the  Shape  of  a  Gut-Pudding;  but 
it  is  round  in  Men  and  fome  Brutes. 

A'llar  [Botany]  the  Alder-tree,  L. 

Alla'y,  the  Tempering  and  Mixture  of  other  Metals 
with  Gold  or  Silver. 

To  Alla'y  [Allayer,  O.F. J  to  affwage  or  eafe,  to  leffen 
Pain  or  Grief ;  alfo  to  mix  Metals  with  a  bafer  Sort. 

To  Allay  a  Pheafant  [in  Carving]  is  to  cut  it  up. 

Allecta'tion,  an  alluring,  L. 

All'ective  [alledivus,  L.J  an  alluring,  inticing, 
engaging  or  charming  Quality. 

To  Alle'dge  [allegare,  L  J  to  produce  a  Thing  for 
Proof,  to  inftar.ee  in,  to  quote. 

H  Alls- 
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At  I.  EG  a'tion,  an  alledging;;  the  quoting  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  a  Book,  &c.  to  make  good  any  Point  or  Affertion. 

Alle'giance  [Ligeance,  F.J  the  natural  and  fworn 
Obedience,  which  is  due  from  all  Subjefts  to  their  King  or 
Soveraign  Prince. 

Allegia're  [Old  Law ]  to  cxcufe,  defend  or  juftify 
by  Courfe  of  Law. 

Allego'ric  al  [allegoricus,  LJ  pertaining  to,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Nature  of  an  Allegory. 

Allego'ricalness  [of  allegorize ,  F.  allegoricus,  L. 
of  o,VAn>oerxoiT,  Gr.J  being  an  Allegory. 

To  Allegoiu'ze  [of  ccwuij-opsco,  Gr.J  to  make  ufe  of 
Allegories  in  Speech,  alio  to  explain  Paffages,  according  to 
the  Allegorical  Senfe. 

A'llegory  [[’A»n>opA,  of  tt»or  another,  and 
ct}Of£t/a)  I  fay,  Cr. J  a  faying  one  thing,  and  meaning 
another.  It  is  a  continued  Metaphor,  m  which  Words 
there  is  fomething  couch’d,  different  from  the  literal  Senfe, 
and  the  figurative  Manner  of  Speech  is  carried  on  through 
the  whole  Difeourfe  ;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  Series  or 
Continuation  of  Metaphors,  as  that  Allegory  in  Horace , 
Lib.  I.  Ode  14. 

O  navis  referent  in  mare  te  novi  f.uBus,  &c. 
Where  by  the  Ship  is  meant  the  Common-wealth  ;  by  the 
Haves  the  Civil  War,  by  the  Port  Peace  and  Concord ,  by  the 
Oars  Soldiers,  by  the  Mariners  Magijlrates ,  &c. 

Alle'gro  [[with  Mujiciansj  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  the 
Mufick  ought  to  be  performed  in  a  brisk,  lively,  gay 
and  pleafant  manner;  but  yet  without  Precipitation  or 
Hurry. 

If  it  is  preceded  by  Poco,  it  weakens  the  Strength  of 
its  Signification,  intimating  that  the  Mufick  muft  not  be 
performed  quite  fo  briskly  and  gaily,  as  Allegro  would 
require  if  it  flood  alone. 

If  Allegro  is  preceded  by  the  Word  Piu,  it  adds 
to  the  Strength  of  its  Signification,  requiring  that  the  Mu¬ 
fick  be  performed  brisker  and  gayer  than  All  eg ro  Hand¬ 
ing  alone  requires. 

Allegro  allegro  [[with  Mafters  of  Mujtckj  fig- 
nifies  much  the  fame  as  Piu  allegro. 

Allegro,  ma  non  prefto  [[with  Majiciansj  fignifies, 
brisk,  lively,  gay  ;  but  yet  not  too  quick. 

Allelu'jah  [TPV?7n,  Heb.j  i.  e.  praife  ye  the  Lord. 

Allelujah,  the  Herb  Wood  Sorrel,  or  French  Sor- 
tel. 

Allema'nda  [[in  Mujickj  a  certain  Air  or  Tune,  where 
the  Meafure  is  good,  and  the  Movement  flow. 

Allema'nde  l  [[with  Majiciansj  a  fort  of  grave,  fo- 

Alma'in  5  lenan  Mufick,  whofe  Meafure  is 
full  and  moving. 

AlleR  [[in  ancient  Writer sj  a  Word  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
Superlative  Degree,  as  alter  good,  the  greateft  good. 

Aller  sans  jour  [Law  PhrafeJ  i.  e.  to  go  without 
a  DayJ  it  fignifies  to  be  finally  difmifs’d  the  Court ;  ano¬ 
ther  Day  of  Appearance  not  being  appointed. 

'All  e'r  ions  [in  Herat  dry  j  are  fmall  Birds 
painted  without  Beak  or  Feet,  like  the  Martlet 
or  Martinet.  Others  fay,  they  are  like  Eagles 
without  Beak  or  Feet,  fo  called,  becanfe  they 
have  nothing  perfect  but  the  Wings  ;  that  they  differ  from 
Martlets,  in  that  their  Wings  are  expanded  and  the  Martlets 
are  clofe  ;  and  alfo  that  they  are  not  reprefented  facing  as 
the  Aller  ions  are,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Allevia're  [in  old  Rrc.J  to  levy,  or  pay  an  ac- 
cuftomed  Fine,  &c. 

To  Alle'viate  [alleviatum,  L.j  to  lighten,  to  allay 
Or  affwage,  to  leffen  Pain  or  Grief. 

All  evia'tion,  an  Allaying;  Eafe,  Refrefliment, 
Comfort. 

A'lley  [ alle'e  of  aller,  F.  to  goj  a  narrow  Lane. 

Alley  [in  a Cardenj  a  ftrait  parallel  Walk,  bordered 
or  bounded  on  each  Hand  with  Trees,  Shrubs  or  other 
low  Plants,  as  Box,  S ’Pc.  fome  diftinguifh  an  Alley  from  a 
Path,  in  that  an  Alley  muft  be  wide  enough  for  two  Per- 
fons  to  walk  a-breaft. 

Alley,  in  a  Compartment,  is  an  Alley  which  feparates 
the  Squares  of  a  Parterre. 

Counter  Alley,  a  little  Alley  by  the  Sides  of  a  great 
©ne. 

A  Diagonal  Alley,  is  one  that  cuts  a  Square,  Parterre, 
Thicket,  QPc.  from  Angle  to  Angle. 

Front  Alley,  is  one  which  runs  ftrait  from  the  Front  of 
a  Building. 

Alley  in  PerfpeBive,  is  that  which  is  larger  at  the  En¬ 
trance  than  at  the  Iffue,  in  order  to  make  the  Length  ap¬ 
pear  greater* 


Tranfverfe  Alley,  an  Alley  which  cuts  a  Front  Alley 
at  right  Angles.  1 

An  Alley  in  ziczac,  an  Alley  which  lias  too  great  a 
Deftent,  and  by  reafon  of  that  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
Floods,  to  prevent  the  ill  Eftefts  of  which,  it  has  ufu.iliy 
Platbands  of  Turt  running  acrois  it  from  Space  to  Space, 
which  are  of  fervice  to  keep  up  the  Gravel ;  alio  an  Alley 
in  a  Labyrinth  or  Wilderneis  is  lb  called,  which  is  formed 
by  feveral  Returns  of  Angle; ,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
folitary  and  oblcure,  and  to  conceal  its  Iffue. 

Alli'anc  e  [of  allier,  F.  or  alligare,  L.  to  tic  or  unite 
together  J  an  Union  or  Joining  of  Families  together  by 
Marriage  ;  alfo  of  Kingdoms,  &c.  by  Leagues ;  alio 
Kindred  by  Marriage,  League,  QPc. 

Allia'ria  [with  Anatom ijlsj  an  Herb  whole  Tafte  is 
like  that  of  Garlick  ;  called  Sauce  alone,  or  Jack  by  the 
Hedge,  Ramfons,  L. 

Alli'ed  [allie,  F.J  matched,  united,  alfo  joined  by 
Lea  fe. 

ToA'lligate  [alligatum,  L.J  to  bind  to. 

Alli'es,  Princes,  QPc.  who  have  entered  into  an  Al¬ 
liance  or  League,  for  mutual  Defence  and  Prefervation. 

Allig  a'tion  [Arithmetickj  a  Rule  for  refolving  Que- 
ftions  relating  to  the  Mixture  of  Drugs,  Simples,  Metals, 
or  Merchandizes  of  unequal  Price,  one  with  another,  lb  as 
to  dilcover  how  much  muft  be  taken,  according  to  the 
Tenor  of  the  Queftion. 

It  takes  its  Name  from  the  Number  being  tyed  together 
by  circular  Lines  ;  it  is  of  two  Kinds. 

Alligation  alternate,  is  when  the  feveral  Rates  or 
Prices  of  divers  Simples  being  given,  fuch  Quantities  of 
them  are  found  out,  as  arc  necelfary  to  make  a  Mixture, 
as  may  make  a  certain  Rate  propofed. 

Alligation  medial,  is  when  the  feveral  Quantities 
and  Rates  being  propofed  of  divers  Simples,  the  mean 
Rate  is  found  out  of  the  Mixture  fo  made. 

Alliga'tok,  a  Binder,  L. 

Alligator,  a  kind  of  a  Weft  Indian  Crocodile,  an 
amphibious  Creature,  living  both  on  Land  and  Water  ; 
they  grow  as  long  as  they  live,  and  feme  are  eighteen  Feet 
in  length,  and  proportionably  large,  they  have  a  musky 
Smell  fo  ftrong,  that  the  Air  is  iceuted  for  an  hundred 
Paces  round  them,  and  alfo  the  Water  they  lie  in. 

Alliga'ture  [alligatura,  L.J  a  binding  or  tying 
to. 

Al  lit  er  a'tion  [with  Rhetoriciansj  a  repeating  er 
playing  on  the  fame  Letter. 

A'lli'oth  [Havigationj  a  Star  in  the  Tail  of  Urfa 
major,  of  much  Ufe  to  Navigators  in  finding  out  the  La¬ 
titude,  the  Height  of  the  Pole,  G Pc. 

Allio'ticks  [jn  Pharmacy  j  thofe  Medicines  which 
by  Fermentation  and  Cleanling  purify  and  alter  the 
Blood. 

Allio'ticum  [in  Pharmacyj  a  Medicine  that  alters 
and  purifies  the  Blood  by  its  cleanling  Quality. 

Alli'um  [with  Botanijlsj  Garlick,  L. 

Allocation,  a  placing  or  adding  to,  L. 

Allocation  [in  the  Exchequer  j  the  admitting  or  al¬ 
lowing  an  Article  in  an  Account,  and  pafling  it  as  fuch,  L. 

Allocatio'ne  facienda  [at  the  Exchequer  j  a  Writ 
direcled  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  and  Barons,  upon  feme 
Complaint  made  by  an  Accountant,  requiring  them  to  al¬ 
low  him  fuch  Sums  of  Money  as  by  Virtue  of  his  Office  he 
has  reafonably  and  lawfully  disburfed. 

Allocation,  a  talking  to  ;  alfo  an  Oration  or  Speech 
made  by  a  General  to  his  Soldiers,  to  encourage  them  to 
Fight,  and  to  dehort  them  from  Sedition. 

Allo'dial  ^that  which  is  free,  or  for  which  no 

Ai.i.o'dian  _S  Rents  or  Services  are  due  ;  as  Allodial 
Lands  are  Free-Lands. 

Allo'dium  [Civil  Lawj  a  Free-hold,  every  Mans 
own  Land  or  Eftate  that  he  poffeffes,  merely  in  his  own 
Right,  not  yielding  any  Services  to  another,  and  is  op- 
poled  to  Feodum. 

Alloje'th  eta  [with  Grammariansj  a  Figure  that 
varies  from  the  common  Rules  of  Syntax  ;  as  pars  abiete. 

Allonge  [in  Fencing  j  a  Thrurt  or  Pals  at  the 
Enemy. 

Allo'phyllus  [’A»f(pi'A@p  of  ttMo?  another,  and 
(pexi  Tribe,  Gr.J  one  of  another  Tribe  or  Kindred;  alfo 
an  Alien  or  Stranger. 

A'lloquy  [alloquium ,  L.J  talking  with  another. 

To  Allo't  [of  JJlocr,  <S4x.J  to  diftribute  or  lhare  by 
Lot ;  to  appoint  or  aflign. 

Allo'tting  of  Goods  [in  Merchandize j  is  when  the 
Cargo  of  a  Ship  is  divided  into  feveral  Parcels,  in  order  to 
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Le  bought  by  fcvcral  Pcrfons,  and  their  Names  being  writ¬ 
ten  on  lb  many  Pieces  of  Paper,  are  by  an  indifferent  Per¬ 
fon  applied  to  their  different  Lots  or  Parcels,  fo  that  every 
Man  has  that  Parcel  of  Goods  which  anfwers  to  the  Lot 
with  his  Name  affixed  to  it. 

Allotment  [of  Jflot;,  Allotting,  Appoint¬ 

ment,  Affignmcnt,  Affignation. 

To  Allo'w  [of  allouer ,  Fr-3  to  permit  or  luffer;  to 
give  or  grant ,  alio  to  approve  of. 

Allowable  [of  ad  and  louir,  FQ  that  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  or  granted. 

Allow'ableness  [of  allouer ,  F_3  being  allowable. 

Allowance  [of  allouer ,  F.J  an  allowing  or  per¬ 
mitting,  a  winking  at ;  alfo  Portion,  Maintenance,  Salary. 

Allo'y  (_  [4/»y*  F.3  a  certain  Quantity  or  Proportion 

Alla'y  >  of  lome  bafer  Metal  mixed  with  a  finer 
or  purer,  and  fo  the  Quantity  of  Copper  or  Silver  that  is 
mixed  with  Gold,  to  make  it  of  a  due  Hardnefs  for  Coin¬ 
ing,  is  called  the  Alloy  of  it ;  and  if  Metal  have  more  of 
this  than  it  ought  to  have,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a  greater  or 
coarfer  Alloy . 

To  Alloy  [alloyer,  F.]  to  mix  a  bafer  Metal  with  a 
finer  or  purer. 

Allube'sc  ency  [ allubefcentia,  L.3  a  Willingnefs  ; 
alfo  Content. 

To  Allu'de  [alludere,  L.]  to  play  upon,  to  quibble 
or  pun,  to  fpeak  a  Thing  that  has  fome  Refemblance,  or 
Refpecf  to  fome  other  Matter. 

A'llum  [alumen,  L-3  a  Mineral  well  known. 

Saccharine  Allum,  a  Compofition  of  Allum,  Role- 
Water,  and  Whites  boiled  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  Pafte. 

Plumofe  Ai.lum,  a  fort  of  faline  Mineral  Stone,  mod 
commonly  white,  inclining  to  green,  which  rifes  in  Threads 
and  Fibres,  refembling  a  Feather. 

Allum  [in  Chymical  Writers 3  is  expreffed  by  one  of 

thefo  Characters.  *0 

To  Allu'min  at  e  [of  allumer,  F-3  to  enlighten,  to 
give  Grace,  Light  and  Beauty  to  the  Letters  fb  painted  by 

Allu  mi'nor,  one  who  paints  and  gilds  Letters,  &c. 
on  Paper,  Parchment,  &V. 

To  Allure  [of  ad  to,  L.  and  Lure,  q.  d.  to  bring 
to  the  Lure 3  to  decoy  or  entice,  to  bring  or  draw  to  the 
Lure  or  Bait. 

Allu 'ringness  [of  ad  and  Lure~]  Enticingnefs. 

Allu'sion  [a  fpeaking  a  Thing  with  Reference  to 
another  ;  and  fo  an  Allufion  is  made  to  a  Cuffom,  Hi- 
ftory,  &-c-  when  any  Thing  is  fpoken  or  written  that  has 
Relation  to  it. 

Allusion,  a  Dalliance  or  Playing  with  Words  alike  in 
Sound,  but  unlike  in  Senfe,  by  changing,  adding  or  tak¬ 
ing  away  a  Letter  or  two. 

ai.lu'siveness  [of  AUuRo  L.3  the  having  an  Allu¬ 
fion  to.  ° 

Allu'via,  Little  Iflets  thrown  up  by  the  Violence  of 
the  Stream.  , 

Allu'vion,  a  flowing  to,  a  fwelling  of  Waters,  L. 

Alluvion  [in  the  Civil  Law]  an  Acceffion  or  Ac¬ 
cretion  along  the  Sea  Shore,  or  the  Banks  of  large  Rivers, 
by  Tempefts  or  Inundations. 

Allu'vious  [alluvius,  L-3  overflowing. 

A'lma  [  of  Almus  ofalendo ,  L.  Nourifhing,  &c.]  Nou  - 
rifhing,  Foftering,  Cherifhing,  as  alma  mater  Cantahrigia 
the  Foftering  Mother  Cambridge. 

Almaca'ntors  [with  Aftronomers]  Circles  of  Al¬ 
titude  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  the  common  Pole  of  which 
is  in  Zenith,  Arab. 

Almica'nterahs  ?  , 

Almicantu'rahs  S  tlC  ^arne‘ 

Almacantor  Staff  [with  Mathematicians']  an  Inftru- 
ment  of  Box  or  Pear  Wood,  with  an  Arch  of  fifteen  De¬ 
grees,  for  taking  Obfervations  of  the  Sun  at  his  Riling  or 
Setting,  to  find  the  Amplitude,  and  thereby  the  Variation 
of  the  Compafs. 

Alma'de,  an  Indian  Boat  made  of  one  intire  Piece  of 
Timber. 

Almagf/st  [of  Ptolemy]  an  excellent  Treatife,  be¬ 
ing  a  Colletlion  of  many  Obfervations  and  Problems  of 
the  Ancients,  relating  both  to  Geometry  and  Aftronomy 
and  alfo  another  of  Riccioli. 

An  Almai'n,  a  native  German. 

Alma  in  [in  Mujick]  a  fort  of  Air  that  moves  in  Com¬ 
mon  Time. 

Al main  Rivets ,  a  fort  of  light  Armour,  with  Sleeves 
of  Mail,  or  Iron  Plates  rivetted  with  Braces  for  defending 
the  Arms.  a 


A'LMA NACK,  Diftribution  or  Numbering,  Arab. 
Almanack  [it  is  deriv’d  by  Verjegan,  of  Almon-ac  oy 
Al-monaht,  Sax.  q.  d.  All  Moon  Heed  •  but  ScaLger  of  al,  Arab. 
and  .Moiuxor,  Gr.  the  Courfc  of  the  Months ;  others  derive 
it  of  al,  Arab,  and  mana  to  count  or  reckon  :  Others  of 
3U--macn--nci;tc,  q  d.  an  Obfervation  of  all  the  Months3 
it  is  an  Ephemeris,  I  able  or  Kalendar,  wherein  are  the 
Months,  the  Days  of  the  Week,  the  Fall*  and  FeftivaJs 
the  Changes  of  the  Moon,  &c.  * 

Almandi  ne,  a  coarfe  Sort  of  Ruby,  more  coarfe  and 
fight  than  the  Oriental,  the  Colour  partaking  more  of  the 
Granate  than  the  Ruby. 

Alma'ria,  the  Archives  of  a  Church. 

Almerio'l A,  tec  Almonarium. 

Almi'ghty  [of  alandmihue,  Sax]  All-powerful. 
A'lmner,  Sec  Almoner.  r 

Almoda'rii  [Law  Term3  Lords  of  free  Manoursy 
Lords  Paramount. 

Almoi'n,  See  Frank  Almoin. 

A'lmonary  ?  the  Office  or  Lodgings  of  the  Almoner, 
-A.U  MR  Y  j  alfo  the  Place  where  Alms  are  given. 

A'lmond  [amygdala,  Lj  a  Sort  of  Nut  well  known! 
Almon  a'rium  /  [Old  Records J  a  Safe  or  Cupboard  to 
Almorie'cum  5  let  up  broken  Viffuals  to  be  diftri- 
buted  to  the  Poor,  hence 

Almond  Furnace  [with  Refiners]  a  Furnace  for  fepara- 
ting  all  forts  of  Metals  from  Cinders,  Pieces  of  meltino- 
Pots,  and  other  refufe  Things.  0 

Almonds  of  the  ihroat,  are  a  glandulous  Subftance, 
placed  on  each  Side  the  Uvula  at  the  Root  of  the  Tongue, 
refembling  two  Kernels ;  thefe  receive  the  Saliva  or  Spit¬ 
tle  from  the  Brain,  and  dtfperfe  it  to  the  Tongue,  Jaws,- 
Throat  and  Gullet,  to  moiften  them,  and  make  them  flip- 
pery.  Thefe  being  inflam’d  and  fwell’d  by  a  Cold,  &c. 
ftraighten  the  PaiTage  of  the  Throat,  and  render  it  pain¬ 
ful  and  difficult  to  1 Wallow  even  the  Spittle.  This  is  call¬ 
ed  a  fore  Throat,  and  by  fome  the  falling  of  the  Almondi 
of  the  Ears. 

Almond  Tree,  a  pretty  tall  Tree  refembling  a  Peach- 
Tree,  one  of  the  firft  Trees  that  bloom;  its  Flowers  are 
pentapetalous,  and  ranged  in  the  Rofo  manner  are  very- 
beautiful,  of  a  purple  red  Colour,  and  make  a  fine  Shew 
m  a  Garden.  Thefe  Trees  grow  frequently  in  Germany 
France,  and  the  neighbouring  Countries,  alfo  in  the  Eaftem 
Countries,  efpecially  in  the  Holy  Land  near  the  River 
Jordan,  and  the  Jordan  Almonds  are  efteemed  the  beft;  the 
Piftii  of  the  Flower  becomes  a  fleffiy  Fruit,  which  *  con¬ 
tains  a  Seed,  which  is  the  Almond,  and  which  drops  out 
when  it  comes  to  Maturity  ;  it  is  of  two  Sorts,  the  fv.  eet 
aiid  the  bitter. 

A'lmoner?  an  Ecclefiaftical  Officer  of  the  King,  &>c. 
A'lmner  £  whofe  Office  is  to  rake  Care  of  the 
Diftribution  of  Alms  to  the  Poor,  to  vifit  the  lick,  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  things  given  in  Alms ;  alfo  Forfeitures’by  Mif- 
adventurers,  and  the  Goods  of  Self-murtherers,  &c. 

Almo's  t  [A  1-maeyT,  <S<wr,3  tor  the  moft  or  greateft  part. 
Alms  [’Ekm/uoM/hi,  GrQ  that  which  is  freely  given  to 
the  Poor.  '  J  b 

A'lmsfeoh  [Almeypeoh,  Alms  Money,  Peter 

Pence,  anciently  paid  in  England  to  Rome,  by  our  Saxon 
Anceftors  on  the  Firft  of  Augufl,  called  alfo  Rom ef cot , 
Romefeoh  and  Heorthpenny. 

Alms-house,  an  Houfo  built  by  a  private  Perfon  for 
the  Poor  to  live  in,  and  alfo  moft  commonly  endow ’d  for 
their  Maintenance. 

Almuca'ntars,  See  Almacantars. 

A 1.  mug  tr.ee,  a  fort  of  fine  Wood  growing  on  Mount 
Lebanon. 

Aj.mu'gia  [with  Aflrologers]  the  Planets  facing  one 
another  in  the  Zodiack. 

A  l  mu 'ten  [with  Aflrologers]  the  Lord  of  a  Figure  or 
the  ftrongeft  Planet  in  a  Nativity. 

Almu'tium  [Old  Records]  a  Garment  that  covers  the 
Head  and  Shoulders  of  a  Prieft. 

Alnage,  Ell  Meafure,  or  rather  the  meaforing  by 
the  Ell  or  Yard. 

A'lnagar  q.d.  a  Meaforer  by  the  Ell,  a  fwom 
A'lnegar  >  Officer,  whofe  Bufinefs  formerly  was 
Au'lnegarj  to  foe  to  the  Affize  of  Woollen  Cloth, 
and  to  fix  the  Seals  appointed  upon  it  for  that  Purpoie  ; 
but  there  are  now  three  Officers  belonging  to  the  Regu-* 
lation  of  Cloathing,  who  bear  the  diftintt  Names  of  Search¬ 
er,  Meafurer  and  Aulneger,  all  which  were  formerly  com- 
prifod  in  one  Perfon. 

Alne'tu  m,  a  Grove  of  Alder  Trees,  Old  Records. 
A'lnus  [with  Botanifis]  the  Alder-Tree,  L. 
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A'loes  f'AAoi,  Gr.J  the  Gum  or  Juice  of  a  Tree 
growing  efpecially  in  Egypt. 

Hepatick  Aloes,  is  lb  called  from  being  of  the  Colour 
of  the  Liver. 

Succotrine  Aloes,  is  fo  called  from  Socotra ,  an  Ifland 
near  Tanquebar  in  Ethiopia. 

Cabal!  me  Aloes,  is  fo  called  becaufe  ufed  by  Farriers 
on  Horles  ;  ir  is  the  coarfer  Sort. 

Aloe'tick,  pertaining  to  Aloes. 

A l  o  E T  i c  K s  [with  Vhyjid arts']  Medicines  compounded 
chiefly  of  Aloes. 

Alo'ft  [of  alle  and  ogep,  £<tx.J  a  Term  ufed  by 
Mariners  for  on  high,  or  in  the  upper  Part. 

Alo'gii  [of  a  neg.  and  Gr.  the  WordJ  Here- 

ticks  who  deny  d  that  fefus  Chrifl  was  the  Eternai  Word. 

A'logy  [aAo>kt,  Gr.J  Unreafonablenefs,  efpecially  in 
eating.  , 

Alogotro'phy  [of  ai\oy&  unreafonable,  and  rpoipj? 
Food,  Gr.J  a  difproportionate  Nutriment,  when  one  Part  of 
the  Body  is  nourifhed  more  or  lefs  than  the  other. 

Alo'ng  \jy.  d.  ad  longum,  L.  or  an  long ,  F.J  for¬ 
wards,  as  go  along. 

Aloo'f  [with  Mariners']  a  Word  ufed  at  Sea,  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  Steerfman,  as  keep  your  Loof. 

A l  op  ec  Pa  [ct’,\c«7 rsK/a,  of  «,’a clicrii,  a  Fox,  Gr.  the 
Fox  Evil J  a  Dileafe  called  the  Scurf,  when  the  Hairs  fall 
from  the  Head  by  the  Roots. 

AlopecukoPdes  Gramen  [of  a  Fox,  apa  a 

Tail,  and  Form,  Gr.J  the  Herb  Fox-tail  Grafs. 

Alopo'curus  [otAWTraxap©",  Gr.J  tailed  Wheat,  Fox¬ 
tail. 

Alou'd  [of  jpiou*,  5/tx.J  loudly,  with  a  ftrong  and 
audible  Voice. 

AloveRium  [OH  Rec.J  a  Purle 

A'lpha  [A,  aj  the  firft  Letter  in  the  Greek  Alphabet. 

A'lphabet  [q.  A^lpha  .AAipst,  Beta  Bsra,  Gr  of  *-"] 

Heb.  he  taught,  whence  /?*,  a  Leader  or’  Firft  of  a 
Company  J  the  whole  Order  of  Letters  in  any  Alphabet, 
or  the  fe.veral  Letters  of  a  Language  dilpofed  either  in 
their  accuftomed  or  natural  Order. 

A'lphabet  [in  Pelygraphy J  a  Duplicate  of  the  Key  of 
a  Cypher,  which  is  kept  by  each  of  the  Parties  who  cor- 
refpond  together. 

Alphabetical  V  [ alphaleticus ,  L.J  pertaining  or 

AlphabeTick  S  agreeable  to  the  Order  of  the 
Alphabet. 

Ali-iieVa  [Ajlronomy]  a  Star  of  the  fecond  Magni¬ 
tude  ;  alio  called  Lucida  Corona. 

Alphiii'dON  [of  ctbipiTov,  Gr.  Bran  or  MealJ  an  E- 
pithet  w  hich  Surgeons  give  to  a  Fracture  when  the  Bones 
are  fmafh’d  or  crumbled  to  Pieces. 

Alpho'nsine  Tables ,  certain  Tables  of  Aftronemical 
Calculations,  made  by  Alphonfus  King  of  Arragon. 

A'LPHOS  [a A(pg>',  Gr.J  a  fort  of  Morphew-or  white 
Speck  on  the  Skin,  differing  from  the  Leuce,  in  that  it 
pierces  not  fo  deep  as  the  Leuce. 

Alpi'ne  [ Alpir.us}  L.J  pertaining  to  the  Mountains 
called  the  Alpes. 

Alrame'ca  P  [ Aftronomy]  the  Name  of  the  Star  Arc- 

Alrume'cH  S  turns,  Arab. 

Alra'tica'  [Arabick  TermJ  thofe  w’hofe  Genitals,  ei¬ 
ther  Male  or  Female,  are  not  perforated. 

Alsi'ne  [tt’Aof'w,  Gr.J  Chickweed. 

Alt  [in  Mufick J  high,  fee  Alto. 

A'ltahest  Paracetji  [with  Chymifts J  a  mixt  Body  re¬ 
duced  to  its  firft  Principles. 

A'ltars  [altaria,  of  alius  high,  or  alt  it  u  do,  L.  Height, 
becaufe  they  were  ufually  ereffed  in  high  PlacesJ  the  an¬ 
cient  Heathens,  when  they  offered  Sacrifice  to  the  Celeftial 
Deities,  erefted  their  Altars  on  the  Brows  or  Tops  of 
Mountains ;  and  when  they  facrificed  to  the  Terreffrial 
Deities,  to  whom  they  aftribed  the  Care  or  T uition  of  the 
Earth,  they  ereRed  their  Altars  on  the  plain  Superficies  of 
the  Earth ;  but  when  they  facrificod  to  the  Internal  Dei¬ 
ties,  they  did  it  in  Grotto’s,  Caves,  and  other  gloomy 
Recedes. 

A'ltar  of  Prothefis  [among  the  Greeks J  a  fmall  prepa¬ 
ratory  Altar,  whereon  they  blels  the  Bread  before  they 
carry  it  to  the  Altar,  where  they  perform  the  Liturgy. 

A'ltakage,  the  free  Offerings  made  upon  the  Altar 
by  the  People ;  alfo  the  Profits  arifing  to  the  Prieft  from 
the  Altar,  as  fmall  Tithes. 

ToA'lter  [alter arc,  L.J  to  change,  to  vary,  to 
turn. 

A'lterable,  capable  of  being  altered. 

A'lterablene&s  [of  alter  are,  L.J  Liablenefs  to  be 
filtered. 


fucceed,  or  are  dupofed  by  Turns, 


Angles 


A'lterant  [alterant,  L.J  a  Property  or  Power  in 
certain  Medicines,  by  which  they  induce  an  Alteration  in 
the  Body,  and  dilpofe  it  for  Health  and  Recovery,  by 
correcting  fome  Indllpofition  without  caufing  any  fenfible 
Evacuation. 

Altera'ntia  [with  Phyficians]  altering  Medicines, 
fuch  as  ferve  to  alter,  purify,  and  reitore  the  due  Mixture 
of  the  Blood,  and  other  circulating  Humours,  L. 

An  era'tion,  Mutation,  Change,  &c.  L, 

Alteration  [with  Katuraltfls]  that  Motion  where¬ 
by  a  natural  Body  is  changed  or  varied  in  fome  Circum- 
ftances  from  w  hat  it  really  was  before,  tho’  as  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Bulk,  they  appear  to  Senfe  the  fame. 

AltercaTion,  Contentious  Difpute,  Wrangling, 
Brawling,  L. 

AlteRcum  [with  Botanifs]  Henbane. 

A'l  TERN  [ alternus ,  L.J  by  Changes. 

Altekn  base  [  Trigonometry  J  in  oblique  Trian¬ 
gles  -the  true  Bale  is  either  the  Sum  of  the  Sides,  and 
then  the  Difference  of  the  Sides  is  the  altern  Bale  ;  or  elfe 
the  true  Bale  is  the  Difference  of  the  Sides,  and  then  the 
Sum  of  the  Sides  is  the  altern  Bale. 

Alte  rnate  [ [of  alternativus ,  L.J  that  are  done. 
Alternative^ 
or  one  after  another. 

To  AlteRnate  [altern  are,  L.J  to  do  by  Courfe  or 
Turns,  as  an  alternate  Office,  i.  e.  an  Office  which  is  dil- 
charged  by  Turns. 

AlteRnate  Leaves  [of  Plants']  are  thofe  where  there 
is  a  Corrcfpondence  between  the  Sides  of  a  Branch  ;  the 
Leaves  of  the  one  following  thofe  of  the  other. 

A lterna  r  e  Angles  [m  Geometry]  two  equal 
made  by  a  Line  cuffing  two  Parallels,  and  —— . 
makes  thofe  Parallels  the  one  on  one  Side  and  'y/& 
the  other  on  the  other,  as  x  and  «,  z  aixl  y  "  /  “ 

are  alternate  Angles. 

Alternate  Proportion  [with  Geometricians]  is  when 
in  any  Set  of  Proportionals  the  Antecedents  are  compared 
together,  and  tfie  Confequents  together. 

Alternation,  a  Change  by  Turns,  L. 

Alternation  [by  fome  Mathemat. J  is  ufed  for 
the  different  Changes  or  Alterations  of  Order  in  any  Num¬ 
ber  of  Things,  as  the  Changes  rung  on  Bells,  &c. 

AlteRnateness  £  [altematio,  L.J  a  Succeffion 
Alt  eRnativ  eness  S  by  Courfe. 

Alternatively  [ alternativement ,  F.J  by  Turns. 

Altern  a  ti'v  ement  [in  Mufick  Books]  denotes  ta 
play  or  ling  two  Airs  by  Turns,  the  one  after  the  other. 

AlteRn it Y  [ alternitas ,  L.J  Interchangeablenefs. 

Alth  m! a  [ocaO1*/*  of  xxSxtwv,  Gr.  to  healj  Wild  or 
Marfh  Mallows,  L. 

A'ltigrade  [ altigradus ,  L.J  going  on  high,  af- 
cending  aloft. 

Alt  Eloquence  [of  altiloquens,  L.J  talking  loud  or 
high. 

Altilo'quious  [altiloquus,  L.J  talking  aloud ;  alfo 
of  high  Matters. 

Alti'loquy  [ [altiloquium ,  L.J  loud  Talk  ;  alfo  of 
high  Things. 

Aiti'metry  [of  alta  high  Things,  and  meteri,  L. 
to  meafurej  a  Part  of  Geometry  that  teaches  the  Method 
of  taking  and  meafuring  Heights,  whether  acceflible  or  in- 
acceflible. 

Alti'on  [of  alere,  L.  to  nourifhj  a  Nourifhing. 

Alt ison  a'nt  ?  [alte  fonans ,  L.J  /  founding  high  , 

Alti'sonous  5  [ altifonus ,  L.J  5  loud,  fhrill, 
clear,  &c. 

Altito'nant  [ altitonans ,  L.J  thundering  from  on  high. 

A'ltitude  [ altitudo ,  L.J  Height. 

Altitude  of  the  Pole  [in  AJlronomy  and  Geography] 
is  the  Height  or  Number  of  Degrees,  that  the  Pole  in  a- 
ny  Latitude  is  railed  or  appears  above  the  Horizon. 

Altitude  of  a  Triangle  [in  Geometry]  is  the  Length 
of  a  right  Line  let  fall  perpendicular  from  any  of  |k 
the  Angles  on  the  Side  oppofite  to  that  Angle,  p 
from  whence  it  falls,  and  may  be  either  within  or 
without  the  Triangle,  as  is  mark’d  by  the  prick’d 
Lines  in  the  Figure  annex’d. 

The  Altitude  of  a  Rhombus  [in  Geometry]  or  of  a 
Rbomboides,  is  a  right  Line  let  fall  perpendicularly 
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from  any  Angle  on  the  oppofite  bide  to  that  An¬ 
gle,  and  it  may  be  either  within  or  without  the 
Figure,  as  the  prick’d  Lines  in  the  Figure  annex’d. 

Altitude  [with  Afironomers]  the  Height  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Planets,  or  Point  of  the  Heavens  comprehended 
between  the  Horizon  and  Parallel  Circle  of  Altitude,  or 

between 
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between  the  Star  or  affigned  Point  in  the  Heavens  and  the 
Horizon. 

A'ltitude  [in  Cofmography]  is  the  Perpendicular 
Height  of  a  Body  or  Object ;  or  its  Diilance  from  the 
Horizon  upwards. 

Meridian  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  an  Arch  of  the  Me¬ 
ridian,  contained  between  the  Sun  and  the  Horizon,  when 
the  Sun  is  in  the  Meridian. 

Apparent  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  &c.  [in  Afironomy]  is 
what  it  appears  to  our  Oblervation. 

Real  Altitude?  [in  AJlronomy]  that  from  which  the 

True  Alt  itu  d  e  5  Rctra&ion  has  been  lubtratted. 

Altitude  of  the  Equator  [Ajlron.]  the  Complement 
of  the  Altitude  of  the  Pole  to  a  Quadrant  of  a  Circle. 

Altitude  of  the  Nonagejimal  [AJtron.]  is  the  Altitude 
of  the  19th  Degree  of  the  Ecliptick  reckoned  from  the 
Eaft  Point. 

Altitude  [in  Opticks]  is  the  perpendicular  Space  of 
Place  betwixt  the  Bale  and  the  Eye,  or  Height  of  the 
vifual  Point  above  the  Bale. 

Altitude  of  a  Figure  [with  GeometrT]  the  perpendi- 
dicular  Diftance  between  the  Vertex  and  the  Bale. 

Altitude  of  Motion  [Mechanicks]  the  Meafure  of  a- 
ny  Motion  counted  according  to  the  Line  of  Direction  of 
the  moving  Force. 

Alti'volant  [altivolans ,  L.J  Flying  high. 

Alto  8c  basso  fold  Law J  the  ablolute  Submiflion 
of  all  Differences,  great  or  fmall,  low  or  high,  to  a  Judge 
or  Arbitrator. 

AT  to  <  [in  Mujick  Books]  intimates  that  the  Muficlc 

ATtus  \  is  the  Upper  or  Counter  Tenor,  and  is 
common  in  Mufick  of  feveral  Parts 

Alto  viola  [Mujick  Books  }  a  fmall  Tenor  Viol. 

Alto  violin o  [Mujick  Books]  a  fmall  Tenor  Violin. 

Alto  conc  ertante  [Mufick  Books']  the  Tenor  of 
the  little  Chorus,  or  that  Tenor  which  lings  and  plays 
throughout. 

Alto  ripieno  [MUjick  Books]  theTenorof  the  great 
Chorus,  which  fings  and  plays  only  now  and  then  in  fome 
particular  Places. 

Alu'dels  [with  Chymifls J  a  fort  of 
Pots  uled  in  Sublimations;  they  have 
no  Bottom,  and  are  fitted  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  many  as  there  is  Occafion.  At 
the  Bottom,  in  the  Furnace,  there  is  a 
Pot  holding  the  Matter  that  is  to  be 
fublimed,  and  at  the  Top  there  is  a 
Head  to  receive  the  Flowers  that  fub- 
lime  up  thither. 

Alvea'rium,  a  Bee-hive;  alfo  a 
Place  where  Bees  are  kept,  L. 

Alvearium  [with  Anatomijis J 
the  inward  Cavity  or  Hollow  of  the  Ear 


that  contains  the  VV  ax,  near  to  the  Paffage  that  conveys  the 

Bound,  L. 

Alve'olus,  any  wooden  VefTel  made  hollow,  as  a 
Tray,  L. 

Alve'oLI  Dentium  [with  Anatomijis J  the  Holes  of  the 
Jaws  in  which  the  Teeth  are  let,  L. 

Alvi'duca  [with Phyjicians]  Loofening  Medicines,  L. 

Al vi  flu xus  [with  Phyjicians]  a  Loofenefs. 

A'lum  [Botany]  the  Herb  Comfrey. 

ATumen,  Alum,  a  Mineral  Salt,  L. 

A  LUMEN  Saccharinum ,  a  Mixture  of  Roch  Alum,  the 
White  of  an  Egg  and  Rofe- water,  fo  called  for  the 
Refemblance  it  bears  to  Sugar. 

Alu'minated  [aluminatus,  L.J  done  with  Alum. 

Alu'minous  [< aluminofus ,  L.J  pertaining  to  Alum. 

Alu'ta,  Leather,  L. 

A'lvus  [Anatomy]  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  inteftinal 
Tube  from  the  Stomach  to  the  Anus ,  L. 

.A'lvus  [with  Phyjicians]  is  ufed  for  the  State  and  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Excrements  contained  within  that  Hollownels. 

A'l  ways  [PalopeSa,  sax. J  Ever. 

AlyTson  [xMj7covt  Gr.J  Comfrey. 

Alyta'rgha  [m i/TctpxJf,  Gr.J  a  Chief  Officer  of  the 
publick  Games-  and  Sports  among  the  Greeks ,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Prieft  of  Antioch  in  Syria ,  who  was  to  fee  good 
Order  kept  at  fuch  Tim  es. 

Am  [pom,  Sirx.J  as  I  am. 

Amabi'lity  [ amabilitas ,  L.J Amiablenefs,  Lovelinefs. 

Amade'ttO)  a  lort  of  Pear. 

Amabv'r  /  [Ant.  Law]  the  Price  of  Virginity  paid 

Amyabyr  S  to  the  Lord. 

Amafro'se,  the  Gutta  Serena  a  Difeafe  in  the  Sinews 
of  the  Sight. 

Am  A 1  n,  vigorofly,  vehemently, 


_  Amain  [Sea  TcrmJ  made  ufe  of  when  one1  Mari  eff 
W  ar  gives  Defiance  to  another,  and  commands  her  to 
yield,  they  lay,  Strike  amain. 

To  wave  a  naked  Sword  Amain,  is  as  much  as  to  com¬ 
mand  another  Ship  to  lower  her  Toplail. 

Ama'l  jam  /  [of  £u*  together,  and  ya/aSr  to  join, 

.  Ama  lgama  5  Gr.J  a  Mafs  of  Mercury  united  and 
incorporated  with  fome  Metal. 

Am  a[l  gam  A  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  M  l 
exprelfed  by  one  of  thefe  Chara&ers.  ^Ttj- 

To  Amalgamate,  is  to  mix  Mer-  Htj  ^ - ^ 

cury  with  Gold,  Silver,  &c.  to  reduce  it  into  a  kind  of 
Paite,  to  be  uled  in  Gilding,  &c.  or  to  change  it  to  an 
inpalpable  Powder;  alfo  to  moillen  any  thing  into  a  Soft- 
nefi  especially  for  a  Medicinal  Ufe;  this  Operation  is  de¬ 
noted  by  Chymifls  by  the  Letters  AAA. 

Amalgamation,  the  Aft  or  Operation  of  makiiv* 
an  Analgama.  0 

Ama'lgame,  any  Metal  (except  Iron  and  Copper 
which  will  not  be  amalgamated )  fo  reduced  to  a  foft  Paite. 

Amanda'tion,  a  commanding  or  fending  out  of  the 
Way,  L.  0 

Ama'nses  [with  Chymifls]  Jewels  or  precious  Stones; 
Amanue'nsis,  a  Writer  lor  another  a  Clerk  or  Se¬ 
cretary,  L. 

Ama'racum  >  [’A^Teax©*,  of  *  priv.  and  faa.paivoy.ou 
Amaracus  S  Gr.J  I  he  Herb  Sweet  Marjoram. 

Am  a  r  a-du  L  c  is,  the  Herb  Bitter-Sweet,  L. 
Amara'ntus  ?  [  ,  Gr.  q.  d.  not  wither- 

Amara  NTHUii  ingj  a  oeaudtul,  long  lafting  Flow¬ 
er  of  two  lorts,  Tricolor  and  Cocks-comb. 

Amara/niu -  luteus  [Botan.j  Flower  Maudlin,  or 
naltazar  with  a  yellow  Flower  L. 

A m a r a'ntus  purpureas  [Botan.j  Flower  Gentle  with  a 
purple  blower,  L. 

AmareTla  [with  Botanijls]  Feverfeu  or  Milkwort,  L. 

Ama'rulencr  \^arnantie7iuay  L.J  Bitterneis. 

ToAma'ss  [of  ahiajjer,  F.J  To  heap  up,  to  hoard  or 
treafure  up.  r  r 

Amato'rculist  [amatorculus,  L.J  a  trifling  Sweet- 
heart,  a  general  Lover. 

Lo^e  A  mATORY  C *matoriumt  L.J  a  Philter  to  caufe 

AMa/tory  [ amatorlus ,  L.J  pertaining  to  Love,  Lo¬ 
vers,  &c. 

Amato'rii  mufeuli  [with  Anatomijis]  thole  Mufcles  of 

1  es  ^iat  draw  them  fide-ways,  and  uilift  in  the  Look 
call  d  Ogling. 

Amau'rosis  [’Apecw  gyxric,  q.  d.  Darknefs,  Gr.J  a  Dim- 
neis  or  Lofs  of  Light,  without  any  external  Fault  to  be 
feen  in  the  Eye. 

AmaxoTians  [of  etlpufa.  a  ChariotJ  a  People  who 

had  neither  Houfes  nor  Tents,  but  dwelt  in  Chariots.  Anc, 
Geogr. 

Amay'l,  Enamel,  Old  Rec. 

lo  Ama'ze  [of  a  and  ma/e,  Sax.]  to  aflonilh  or  fur* 
prize ;  to  daunt. 

Ama  zedness  [of a  and  fWafe,  <S4x.J  the  beiii0-  ama¬ 
zed,  Aftonilhment.  u 

A  mazons  [or  a  privat.  and  (xot!<[(&j  a  PapJ  certain 
warlike  Women  (faid  to  have  been)  in  Aft  a,  near  the  P  i- 
ver  Thermadoon ,  who  cut  off  their  right  Paps,  that  they 
might  the  better  draw  the  Bow,  and  kill’d  ail  their  Male 
Children  that  they  might  havci  no  Man  among  ’em. 

A'mbages,  a  Circumvolution  or  long  DetHi  of  Words 
remote  from  the  true  Scope  of  the  Matter;  a  Compafs  or 
b  etch-about  of  Words  ;  a  tedious  Lengthening  out  of  a 

Amba'gious  [ambagiofus,  L.J  full  of  far-fetch’d 
Speeches. 

AmbarvaTia  [of ambire  to  furround,  and  arva  the 
Grounds,  L.J  Holy-days  among  the  Romans ,  wherein  they 
uled  to  make  a  lolemn  Proceflion,  and  Deprecations,  that 
no  ill  might  come  to  their  Corn-fields. 

Ambassador  /  a  Perfon  fent  by  a  King,  Prince  or 

Emba'ssadour  S  Soveraign  State  to  another  either  . 
to  treat  about  fome  important  Affair,  to  complement  upon 
fome  happy  Occafion,  or  to  condole  upon  a  Death,  &Pc. 

Amba  ssadress  [Ambajfadrice.  F.J  a  Woman  Am- 
baffador,  or  Wife  of  one. 

A' mb  E  [’A/uSn,  Gr.J  the  Ridge  or  Edge  of  a  Hill. 

AmbE  [with  Surgeons]  A  Superficies  jutting  out  of  the 
Bones  ;  alio  an  Jnlhument  with  which  dillocated  Bones  are 
fet  again. 

A'mbf.R  ["Afafiap,  Gr.J  a  fort  of  hard  Gum  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  of  which  there  i*  good  Store  in  Praia  a. 

I  It 
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It  is  faid  to  grow  like  Coral  on  a  Rock  in  the  North- 
Sea,  and  being  broken  off  by  the  Waves  is  caft  up 
on  the  Shores  and  into  the  Harbours.  Pliny  and  others 
will  have  it  a  refinous  Juice  iffuing  from  old  Pines  and 
Firs,  and  being  difcharged  into  the  Sea,  and  having  un¬ 
dergone  there  fome  Alteration  is  thrown  on  the  Shores. 
Others  fuppofo  it  a  Bitumen  trickling  into  the  Sea  from 
fubterraneous  Sources. 

Amber  grease?  a  fragrant  Drug,  which  melts  al- 

Amber  gris  $  molt  like  Wax,  of  an  Afh  or 
greyilh  Colour  ;  it  is  uled  both  by  Apothecaries  as  a  Cor¬ 
dial,  and  by  Perfumers  as  a  Scent. 

Liquid  Amber,  is  a  fort  of  native  BaJfam  orRefin,  re- 
fembling  Turpentine,  clear,  of  Colour  reddifh  or  yellow- 
iih,  of  a  plealant  Scent,  almofi  like  that  of  Ambergreafe. 

Oil  of  Amber,  is  a  fine  yellow  tranfparent,  ponderous 
Oil,  procured  after  the  Spirit,  by  augmenting  the  Degree 
of  Fire. 

spirit  of  Amber,  is  an  an  acid  Liquor  drawn  from  Am¬ 
ber,  by  pulverizing  and  diftiiling  it  in  a  Sand  Bath,  &c. 

A'mbidens,  a  Sheep  that  has  Teeth  on  both  Sides, 
both  upper  and  lower,  a  Hogrel,  a  Theave,  L. 

Ambtde'xter,  a  Perfon  who  ufes  both  Hands  alike, 
a  Prevaricator,  a  Jack  on  both  Sides,  L. 

.Ambidexter  [in  Law}  a  Juror  or  Jury-man,  who 
takes  Money  of  both  Parties  for  his  Verdid  ;  the  Penalty 
of  which  is  ten  times  as  much. 

A m b i d e'x terous,  pertaining  to  fuch  foul  Practices, 
as  ambidexterous  Dealings. 

Ambide'xterousn ess  [[of amhidextery  L.J  the  ufing 
of  both  Hands  alike. 

A'm  BiEnt  [ambient,  L.J  encompaffing. 

A'mbient  Air  ["with  Haturalijls}  the  encompaffing  Air, 
fo  called  by  way  of  Eminency,  becaule  it  furrounds  all 
Thing  s  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

Ambient  Bodies  [[with  Phitofophers J  the  fame  as  cir¬ 
cumambient  Bodies  ;  natural  Bodies  that  happen  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  round  about,  or  encompafs  other  Bodies. 

Ambtfa'rious  [ ambifarius ,  L.J  having  a  double 
Meaning. 

A'mbiform  [ambifcrmis L.J  having  a  double  Form,  i 

AmBi'genaL  Hyperbola  [[with  Geometricians}  is  fuch  kn 
one  that  has  one  of  its  infinite  infcribed  Legs  in  it,  and 
the  other  circumicrib’d. 

Ambigu'  {Cookery-}  feveral  forts  of  Meat  and  Pulfe 
ferv’d  up  in  the  fame  Dilh  ;  alfo  a  Banquet  of  Meat  and 
Fruit  ferv’d  together. 

Ambi'guous  [ambiguus,  of  amlo  both  and  ago  to 
drive,  L.J  uncertain,  doubtful ;  of  a  double  Meaning  (fpo- 
ken  of  Words  ;  )  fo  that  they  may  be  taken  feveral  Ways. 

Ambigu'ity  /  [ambiguitas, L.J  a  double  Mean- 

Ambi'guousn ES s  S  ing,  Obfcurity  in  Words. 

Ambi'logy  /  [[ ambilogium ,  L.  f  double  fpeak- 

Ambi'loqjJY  5  [[ ambiltquium ,  L.  S  ing. 

Ambi'loquous  {ambiloquusi  L.J  double-tongued, 
fpeaking  doubtfully. 

A'm  3  it  {ambitus,  L.J 

A m  bit  of  a  Figure  [[with  Geometricians J  the  Sum  of 
all  the  bounding  ©r  encompaffing  Lines  that  enclofe  it. 

Ambi'tion,  an  immoderate  Defire  after  Honour  and 
Promotion,  L. 

Ambitio'sity  [ambitiojitas,  L.J  Ambitioufnefs. 

Ambi'tious  f ambitiofus,  L.J  greedy  of  Honour,  &c. 
full  of  Ambition. 

Ambi'tiousn Ess  [of  ambitieux ,  Fr.  ambitiofus,  L.J 
Ambition,  afpiring  Mind,  Difpofition  or  Quality. 

A'mbitude  [ ambitudo ,  L.J  a  Circuit. 

A'mble  [[with  Horfemen]  is  the  Pace  or  going  of  a 
Horfe  ;  the  Motion  of  which  is  two  Legs  of  a  Side,  rai- 
fed  and  fee  down  together,  after  which  the  two  Legs  of  the 
other  Side  rife,  and  come  down  in  the  fame  manner  ;  each 
Side  obferving  an  alternate  Courfe. 

Amble  free  [[with  Horfemen ]  a  Horfe  is  fa'd  to  amble 
free,  that  goes  a  good  Amble  when  led  by  the  Halter  in  a 
Alan’s  Hand. 

Amblo'sis  [[’AjMflAto'crir,  G.J  an  Abortion  or  Mifcar- 
nage. 

Amblo'ticks  {[A/j.£\xtmol,  Gr.J  Medicines  which 
caufe  Abortion. 

A'mblygon  [of &  2>a  lV  blunt,  and  yua'a,  a  Corner,  Gr.J 
any  plain  Figure  whofe  Sides  make  an  obtufe  Angle  one 
With  another,  L. 

Amblygo'nal,  pertaining  to  an  Amblygon. 

Amblyopi'a  [of  ’A^wanri'n,  Gr.J  Dulnefs  or  Dim- 
nefi  of  Sight,  when  the  Objefl:  is  not  clearly  difeern’d,  at 
Wha,;  Difiance  foever  it  be  placed. 


A'm  bo  [of  «,[</&«*»©,  Gr.  I  mount  J  a  kind  of  Pulpit  or 
Desk  anciently  ufed  in  Churches,  w  heie  the  Priefts  and 
Deacons  flood  to  read  and  fing  Part  of  the  Service  and 
preach  to  the  People. 

A'mbra  [ambj»a,  Sax.  amphora,  L.J  a  Veffc!  among 
the  Saxons.  It  contained  a  certain  Meafure  of  Salt,  Butter5 
Meal,  Beer,  &c. 

Ambro'sia  [ 'A/afbopoix,  Gr.J  the  delicious  Food  off 
the  Gods,  according  to  the  Poets. 

Ambro'sia  [in  Pharmacy J  a  Medicine  grateful  and 
pleafing  to  the  Palate. 

J  the  Herb  Oak  of  Jerufalem. 

ambrofiacus ,  L.J  belonging  to  or  of 
the  Quality  of  AmLrofia 

[of  St.  Ambrofe  Bdhop  of  Milan  J  a 
Formula  of  Worfhip  ufed  in  the  Church  of  Milan. 

A'mbry,  A'mmery,  and  Au'mbry,  is  Hill  m  Ufe 
in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England. 

Ambry,  a  Cupboard  or  Safe  for  keeping  cold  Vitluals 
to  be  given  to  the  Poor  ;  alfo  a  Place  where  the  Arms' 
Veffels,  Plate,  and  all  Things  belonging  to  Houfe  keeping 
are  prelerv’d. 

Ambs-a'ce  [<J.  A.  amlo,  i.e.  Aces,  Ambefa ,  F.J  two 
Aces  thrown  at  one  time  by  Dice. 

A  M  B  u  l  a  'r  i  o  N ,  a  Walking,  L. 

Ambulation  [with  Surgeons}  the  Spreading  of  a  Gan¬ 
grene  or  Mortification. 

A'mbu  L  ATORY  {ambulatorius,J_.}  going  or  moving up 
and  down,  not  being  fixed  to  any  Place ;  as  Ambulatory 
Courts  in  oppofition  to  Sedentary. 

Ambu'rbial  Sacrifices  [among  the  Remans}  a  Solem¬ 
nity  of  leading  the  Beails  round  the  City  before  they  arc 
facrificcd. 

A'mbu RY  [with  Farriers J  a  Diieafe  in  Horfes,  which 
caufes  them  to  break  out  in  lpongey  Swellings  full  of  hot 
Blood  and  blatter. 

Ambusca'de  [of  embucher,  F.J  an  Am'ufi  or  Ambujb- 
ment ,  a  Body  of  Men  lying  hid  in  a  Wood  or  feme  other 
Convenient  Place,  that  they  may  rufh  out  upon  or  em  infe 
an  Enemy  unawares  ;  alfo  a  privily  lying  in  wait  to  fur- 
pfife,  catch  or  trap  one. 

Ambu'st  f  ambuftus,  L.  J  burnt  round  about. 

•Ambu'stion  [with  Surgeons}  a  Solution  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  Parts ;  a  Burn  or  Scald  caus’d  by  iome  out  ward 
Burning. 

Ame  [of  Antwerp}  a  VefTel  containing  50  Stoops,  each 
Stoop  7  Pints  Englilh  Meafure. 

A'mel,  Enamel,  which  fee. 

Am  el  Com ,  a  fort  of  Grain  of  which  Starch  is  made. 

Ame'n  [[ObJ,  Deb  and  Syr.}  Verily,  fo  be  it,  ufually 
added  at  the  End  of  Prayers  and  Graces. 

Ame'n  a  B  l  e  [of  amener,  F.J  traftable,  that  may  be  led 
or  governed. 

Ame'n  able,  a  Term  ufed  in  our  Law  Books  of  a  Wo¬ 
man,  who  may  be  governed  by  her  Husband. 

To  Ame'n Q  [ emendare ,  L  J  to  reform  or  coireT,  to 
repair  ;  to  grow,  alfo  to  make  better. 

Ame'ndabl  eness  [of  amendement,  F.  or  emenda- 
bilis,  L.J  Capablenefs  of  being  amended. 

Ame'nde  [in  French  Cujloms J  a  Mulfl:  or  pecuniary 
Punilhment,  impofed  by  the  Sentence  of  the  Judge  for 
any  Crime,  falfe  Piofecution,  or  groundlefs  Appeal. 

Amende  honorable,  is  where  a  Perfon  is  condemned  to 
come  into  Court,  or  into  the  Prefence  of  fome  Perfon  in¬ 
jured,  and  make  an  open  Recantation  ;  alfo  an  affli&ive 
Pain,  carrying  with  it  fome  Note  of  Infamy  or  Difgrace  ; 
as  when  the  Perfon  offending  is  fentenced  to  go  naked  to 
his  Shirt,  a  Torch  in  his  Hand,  and  a  Rope  about  his 
Neck,  into  a  Church  or  before  an  Auditory,  and  there 
beg  Pardon  of  God,  or  the  King,  or  the  Court  for  fome 
Delinquency. 

Amendment  [< amendement ,  F.J  Reformation,  Corie- 
ftion. 

Amendment  [in  Lavs}  the  Corre&ion  of  an  Error 
committed  in  a  Procels,  oblerved  before  Judgment,  which 
alfo  may  be  amended  by  the  Juftices  after  Judgment. 

Amends  [of  amende,  F.  emendari ,  L.J  Recompence, 
Satisfa&ion. 

Ame'n  it  Y  {amcenitas,  L.J  Pleafantnels. 

Ame'os  [with  Butanijls}  the  Herb  Bilh ops -weed. 

To  Am  e'rc  e  {amercier,  F.J  to  fet  a  Fine  or  Forfeiture 
upon  one. 

Am  e'rc  e  me  NT  ?  [of  mend,  F.J  a  Penalty  that  is 

Amerci'ament  5  affefs’d  by  the  Equals  or  Peers 
cf  the  Party  amerced  for  fome  Offence  done  againft  the 

King, 
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King,  &c.  or  a  pecuniary  Puniffiment  impofed  on  Offen¬ 
ders  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Court,  and  therefore  they  call  it  in 
our  Law  Mifericordia,  i.  e.  Mercy. 

Amercements,  are  different  from  Fines  in  this,  that 
Amercements  are  impofed  arbitrarily  •  whereas  Fines  are  ap¬ 
pointed  exprefsly  by  Statute. 

Amercement  Royal  [in  Law}  is  where  a  Sheriff, 
Coroner,  or  other  Officer  of  the  King,  is  amerced  by  the 
Juftices  for  fome  Offence  committed  in  his  Office. 

Ame'ricA  [fo  called  by  Americas  Vefpufius,  who  made 
a  farther  Dilcovery  than  Columbus ,  anno  1497.  j  the  fourth 
Part  of  the  World  of  late  well  known,  firft  difcovcred  in 
the  Year  1492. 

Ame'rimnon  ['A/Je/^vov,  Gr  ]  the  Herb  Aizoon,  L. 

Ameri'na  Salix  [of  Ameria  in  Italy]  the  Twig  Withy. 

A'mess  ?  [AmiSus, L.]  an  Ornament  which  PopifliCa- 

A  M  ic  E  j  nons  and  Prieffs  wear  on  their  Arms  when 
they  are  to  fay  Mafs. 

Ametho'dical  [ amethodicus ,  L.]  without  Method. 

Amethyst  [  hni%vs&,Gx.  of  «  priv.  and  mSuaxco 
to  make  drunk]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  violet  Colour  and 
faint  Luftre,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  laid  to  prevent  Drun- 
kennefs.  r 

A'methyst  [in  Heraldry']  is  the  Purple  Colour  in 
the  Coats  of  Noblemen,  which  is  called  Purpure  in  the 
Coars  of  lower  Gentry,  and  Mercury  in  thofe  of  Soveraign 
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^amrdon  granted  by  a  Prince  tbSu^  for  former 

RLerINI  COUST  one  that  dwells  by  a 

Amni'geNous  t tmmgenus,  L.]  born  or  bred  in,  of 
or  near  a  River.  »  » 


Amethystizo'ntes  [of  'AfttSu ritrov,  Gr.]  the  beft 
lort  of  Carbuncles  or  Rubies. 

To  Ameu'bLE  [ameublir,  F.  to  render  moveable]  a 
i  erm  ufed  by  French  Gardeners  concerning  the  Culture  of 
Earth  which  has  indurated  by  Length  of  Time,  or  has 
»  fort  of  Cruft  formed  over  it  by  great  Rains,  Storms, 
^  atenngs,  QPc.  and  it  fignihes  to  render  the  Earth  loofe 
and  moveable,  that  Waterings  may  penetrate  it. 

J^rFRJA  C  rU0US  C «mfrattuo{usy  L .]  full  of  Turnings 
and  Windings.-  0 

A M  F  R  A  c  T  a o's  I T  Y  ?  [of  amfruttuofitas,  L.]  Fulnefs 

Amfra'ctuousness  S  of  Turnings  and  Windings 
Amiable  [ amabilis,  L.]  lovely,  deferving  Lo&ve 
charming.  0  * 

Amiable  Humbert  [in  Arithmetick]  are  Numibers  rbar 
are  mutually  equal  to  the  whole  Sum  of  cT  aStheS 
aliquot  Parts,  as  the  Numbers  2S4  and  220  ;  for  the  firft 
Number  284  is  equal  to  the  Sum  of  all  the  aliquot  Parts 
of  the  Number  220.  The  aliquot  Parts  of  which  are  1 10, 
55.  44>  22,  #1,  10,  5,  4,  2,  1 ;  and  220  is  equal  to  all  the* 
aliquot  Parts  of  284,  viz.  142,  71,  4,  2,  1. 

A'mi ableness  [ amabilitas ,  L.]’  Lovehnefs  ;  alfo 
rriendhnefs. 

,  NTUL,  C  AAaa.T©-,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Stone  refem- 

b  mg  Ailum,  Tozy  like  Wool,  which  if  caft  into  the  Fire 
v-ili  not  conlumc  ;  called  alio  Salamanders  Hair  and  Barth 
Flax. 

A'micable  [of  amicalilis  L.]  friendly,  land,  cour¬ 
teous,  loving.  1  * 

Ami'cia,  a  Can  made  of  Goats  or  Lambs  Skin,  that 
art  which  covered  the  Head  being  fquare,  and  another 
I  art  of  it  hanging  behind  and  covering  the  Neck. 

mi  ctus  [in  ancient  ff’rit]  the  uppermoft  of  the  fix 

^ ™d  thc  ««*» 
To  Ami't  [amittere,  L.]  to  lofe. 
rAMI'TT^RE  leSem  terras  [in  Law,  i.e.  to  lofe  the  Law 
of  the  Land]  to  be  depriv’d  of  the  Liberty  of  Swearing  in 
any  Court ;  in  ancient  Times,  it  was  the  Punilhment&  of 
a  Enampion  who  was  either  overcome  or  yielded  in 
>git ,  as  alfo  of  Jurors  who  were  found  guilty  in  a  Writ 
of  Attaint  and  of  Perfons  attainted  or  out-law’d! 

Amity,  {amicitia,  L.]  Friendfliip,  Affection,  Love. 

.  .  MMA  [lome  derive  K  0f  Hir'loo,  Gr.  to  conned  or 
join  together]  a  Tying,  Knitting,  a  Band. 

Amma  [with .  Surgeon]  a  Trufs  for  Ruptures. 

mmi  /  [of  AjUfaos-, Gr*  Sand]  the  Herb  Bifhops- 
A  mnium  5  weed.  * 

A  mmirai,  an  Admiral. 

mmoni  acum  Gummi ,  Gum  Ammoniack  a  Gum 

umbflikZ  Hanf''*  fUpi”S'd  “  °°“  &om  a" 

»  **  rf 

Provifio,^NI  {-mu™tlon>  F.]  all  forts  of  Warlike 

fions  and  Stores,  efpecially  Powder  and  Ball. 

Ammunuion  W,  Bread  for  Soldiers  in  an  Army. 

A  mner,  an  Almoner.  ' 

MNEsty  [ jifiytsU ,  Gr.]  an  Ad  of  Oblivion,  ora 


l*1',0*  l  Gr.]  the  Coat  or  foft  Skin  which 

lN  j  \  liymldiately  covers  the  Child  in  the 


Ami 

AMNr  us  ^  immediately  covers  the  Child  in  the 

S  cLv  '  B,rth  “  ™id‘=d.  **  4. 

Amoe'bean  Verfes  [with  Grammarians ]  Verfes  which 
“ne  another  bY  Turns>  as  in  fome  of  the  Eclogues 

Amo 'mum  [«W%  Gr.]  certain  Grains  of  a  fpicev 
Smell  and  biting  Tafte ;  the  Fruit  of  an  Eafi  Indian  'free* 

Amo  MUM  Lwith  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Our  Lady’s  Rcfe 
or  Rofe  of  ferufalem.  J  J  * 

Amorgi'n  e  [(tVep>/^,  Gr.]  Pellitory  of  the  Wall 
Amorist  [amorofus,  L.]  an  amorous  Perfon. 

Spark  0R°  SO>  311  amorOUS  Perfon>  a  Gallant,  a  Lover,  a 

A'morou s  [amorofus,  L.]  Loving,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Love,  propenfe  to  Love.  r 

Amorousness  [of  amorofus,  L.]  Lovingnefs,  &c. 
Amo  rphous  [of  amorphius,  L.  AVcf*©.,  Gr.]  with¬ 
out  norm  or  Shape,  ill-ffiapen. 

Amo'rt,  dead,  F. 

All  amort,  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Perfon  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  or  dejeded  Mood,  q.  d.  quite  dead-hearted. 
Amortization  /  [in  Law]  the  Aa  of  turning 
Amortizement  $  Lands  into  Mortmain,  i.e  of 
a  icnating  01  transferring  them  to  fome  Corporation,  Guild 
or  fraternity,  and  their  SuccefTors.  See  Mortmain. 

o  Amortize  [in  Law]  to  make  over  Lands  and 
1  enements  to  a  Corporation,  Cc . 

nor  Am°UNT  tMoKfer>  F.J  to  rife  up  in  Value  or  Te- 

Amocj'rs  [amores,  L.]  Love-concerns  or  Intrigues. 
_Amou  ses  [with  Chymifis]  counterfeit  Gems^or  pre¬ 
cious  Stones.  f 

*  1*  ES  of  A'yUTrtxof,  Gr.  a  Fine]  a 

kind  ot  black  or  bituminous  Earth,  ufed  about  Vines  to 
make  them  thrive  the  better;  aifo  to  blacken  the  Eve- 
i>rows  and  the  Hair  withal.  J 

Ampblqdf/smos  [°f  "AnTtMs  and  Gr. 

a  Band]  an  Herb  that  the  Sicilians  ufed  to  tie  their  Vines. 

,  A M,P. E LT?  L  E ' u  C  E  [°f  A,u  a-SAor  and  Atuxor,  Gr.  white] 
the  white  Vine  or  Herb  Briony. 

ki  Ai^iFkiLOiMn  'LANA  and  niAuma  Gr. 

black]  black  Briony. 

kAwujxr-S  agrFa  [of  '’A/aynxos  and  Jypla,  Gr.  wild] 
the  Wild  Vine,  an  Herb.  J 

Ampelopra'son  ['of'A/iTSAoc  and  W™,Gr.a  Leek] 
Leek  Vine,  Bear  s  Garhck  or  Ramlons. 

Am ph  emeri'nus  [of  «.V®*  about,  and  iipigjt  a  Day 
Cr.J  a  fever  or  Ague  that  comes  every  Day. 

Amphia'rthrosis  [of  apt!  and  «.PSr 0Jr  a  Joint]  a 
neutral  or  dubious  kind  of  Articulation,  diftinguilhed  from 
the  Diarthrofts,  in  that  it  has  no  apparent  Motion,  and  from 
the  Synarthrofu  in  that  it  is  not  abfolutely  devoid  of  Motion. 

, Amphibious  [of  ’Amnios-  of  in  both,  and 
P‘0f  Life,  Gr.]  that  lives  both  upon  the  Land  and  Water 
as  Frogs,  Otters,  Bevers,  others,  &c. 

Amphi'biousness  [of  ampbibius ,  L.  of  ‘A/uyl/iio?. 
Gr-J  amphibious  Nature,  living  on  Land  and  in  Water. 
r  AMPHIBLESTROl'DES  [fku'lfrMSpOHliHf,  of  tt/LKtlfbMff- 
l&v,  a  Net,  and  eiJ  o?  Form,  Gr.  j  a  foft,  white,  flimy  Coat  or 
Skin  of  the  Eye,  lo  called,  becaule  if  it  be  thrown  in 
Water  it  will  appear  like  a  Net. 

Amphibolo  gica  l,  [of  'A/mpt(boxoy la,  Gr.]  doubtful. 
Amphibo'logy  [’AM(pi(ioAo^/«,  of  c c’/uipl  and  ftoAo ?]  » 
dark  Speech  that  has  a  double  Meaning. 

Amp k  1  br a/c h iu s  [of  afipl  on  both  Sides,  and 
fhort,  Gr.]  a  Foot  in  a  Verfe  either  Greek  or  Latin ,  that  has 
a  fhort  Syllable  before  and  after,  and  a  long  one  in  the  middle. 
Amphibra’nchi  a  [of  ’ Afj.pp,^y.r/fia  of  d/u<pt  about,  and 
the  Jaws,  Gr.]  certain  Places  about  the  Glandules 
in  the  Jawsthat  ferve  to  moiften  the  Throat,  Stomach,  &c. 

Amphidas'um  [’AM^Taior,  Gr.J  the  Summit  or  Top 
of  the  Mouth  of  the  Womb. 

Amphidro'mia  [  A/nq,iP gt/ulx  of  aiMpi^^ypiely,  Gr.  to 
run  round]  a  Feftival  oblerved  in  Athens  by  private  Fami¬ 
lies  upon  the  5th  Day  after  the  Birth  of  a  Child,  it  being 
the  Cuftom  for  the  Goffips  to  run  round  the  Fire  with  the 
Infant  in  their  Arms ;  and  then  having  delivered  it  to  the 
Nurle,  they  were  entertained  with  Feafting  and  Dancing. 

Amp  hi'm  a«er. 
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Amphi'macer  fof  on  both  Sides,  and  ^6tX£?? 
long]  a  Foot  in  a  Verie  that  has  a  fhort  Syllable  in  the 
middle,  and  a  long  one  on  either  Side,  as  asquitas. 

Amphime'trion  [of  ctV<M  about,  and  pin  t pcl  the 
Womb,  Cr  J  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Womb.  . 

AmphiproGtylus'  •  [’A^t©  vrfosi/Aof]  a  Term  in 

Amp  h  ip  no's  T  Y  L  e  “s  cbite&ure,  ufed  of  thofe  Tem¬ 
ples  in  ancient  Times  which  had  four  Columns  or  Pillars 
in  the  Front,  and  the  lame  Number  behind. 

Amphi'scii  []A/uip/<TK,»o/  of  «, ucpl  and  cnuoi  Shadows] 
thole  People  dwelling  in  Climates,  w'herein  the  Shadows 
at  different  Times  of  the  Year  fall  both  Ways,  viz.  both 
to  the  North  Pole,  when  the  Sun  is  in  Southern  Signs, 
and  to  the  South  Pole,  when  he  is  in  Northern  Signs, 
thefe  are  thole  who  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zjone 

Amphi'smela?  [of  d,u<p)  on  both  Sides,  and  a/aiM,  a 

Am  phi's  MILE  5  Scraping  Knife,  Gr.]  an  Iiiftiu- 
ment  ufed  in  DilTeCtions  of  human  Bodies,  QPc. 

Amp  HIT  an  E  [’A/mp/TwrJJ  a  precious  Stone  of  a  gold 
Colour,  having  the  fame  Quality  with  the  Load-Hone,  at¬ 
tracting  Gold,  as  that  does  Iron. 

Amphithe'atre  [’A/Uf.'Ssctrfov,  of  tx,/u(p I  and SeaQoai 
to  behold,  Gr]  an  Edifice  of  the  Romans,  in  Form  either 
oval  or  round,  which  contained  a  great  Number  of  Seats, 
one  above  another,  lo  as  Ibrne  of  them  to  hold  50,  60  or 
So, 000  Spectators  of  Shews,  Sports,  Fencers,  Wild-beafts 
Fighting,  Sea-fights,  &o. 

A'mphoRA  [’A/uipoa<r,Gr.]a  Meafure  of  liquid  Things, 
a  VefTel  a  Foot  fquare,  having  two  Ears  or  Handles ,  the 
Attick  Amphora  contained  feven  Gallons  and  a  half,  .aid  the 
Italian  five. 

Amp  h  yctio'n  es  [To  called  of  Am  ply  Efron  the  Son  of 
Helenas,  who  firft  inftituted  them]  Magiftrates  of  the 
fupreme  Tribunal  of  Greece,  or  the  Parliament  of  Greece  ; 
being  the  Prefidents  of  the  Members  which  were  lent 
from  the  feven  principal  Cities  of  Greece ,  who  determined 
both  private  and  publick  Dilputes. 

A'mple  [ ampins,  L.]  of  a  large  Extent ;  alfo  abun¬ 
dant  ;  allb  noble. 

A'mpleness  [amplitudo,  L.]  Largenefs  of  Extent. 

Ampliation,  Eniargement. 

Ampliation  [in  Law]  a  deferring  or  putting  oft 
Judgment,  till  a  Caufie  lias  been  better  examined. 

To  AmpLi'ficate  [ amplifeatum ,  L.J  to  amplify, 
augment  or  enlarge. 

Amplification,  an  enlarging. 

Amplification  [with  Rhetoricians']  an  amplifying 
or  enlarging  upon  an  Argument,  either  by  aggravating  a 
Crime,  heightening  a  Commendation,  or  enlarging  a  Nar¬ 
ration  by  an  Enumeration  of  Circumftances,  lo  as  to  ex 
cite  the  proper  Emotions  in  the  Souls  of  the  Auditors,  and 
in  order  to  gain  their  Belief  of  what  isfaid. 

To  A'mplify  [amplijicare ,  L.]  to  enlarge,  to  dilate 
upou. 

A'mplitude  [ampltudo,  L.]  Greatnef.,  Largenefs. 

Amplitude  [[in  Ajlronomy  [  is  an  Arch  of  the  1  Jorizon, 
intercepted  betw  een  the  true  Eafl  or  Weft  Point  thereof,  and 
the  Center  of  the  Sun  or  a  Star  at  its  Riling  or  Setting. 

Eaflern  Amplitude,  is  the  Diftance  between  the 
Point  wherein  the  Star  rifes,  and  the  true  Point  of  Eajl 
in  which  the  Equator  and  Horizon  interfeft. 

Weftern  Amplitude  is  the  Diftance  of  the  Point  where¬ 
in  the  Sun  fets,  and  the  true  Point  of  fVeJi  in  the  Equi¬ 
noctial. 

Amplitude,  of  the  Range  of  a  Proje&ile,  is  the  Ho¬ 
rizontal  Line,  fubtendingthe  Path  in  which  it  moved. 

Ampli'v  agous  [ amplivagus ,  L.J  that  wanders  wide, 
or  far  and  near,  that  ftretches  out  far,  having  a  large 
Scope. 

To  A'mput  at  E  [amputare, L.Jto  cut  oft  ;  in  Gardening, 
to  Lop  or  Prune.  0 

AmputaTion  [[with  GardenersJ  a  Cutting  or  Lop- 
ping. 

Amputation  [[with  SurgeonsJ  is  thecutting  ofFacor- 
rupred  or  putrified  Part  of  the  Body,  or  any  Member  of  it, 
to  hinder  the  Infection  from  fpreading  though  the  whole 
Body. 

Amsdo'rfians  [of  Amsdorf  their  Leader]  a  Se£t  in 
the  fixteenth  Century,  who  maintained  that  good  Works 
were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  even  oppofite  and  per¬ 
nicious  to  Salvation. 

A  mulet  [ amuletum ,  L]  a  Sort  of  Phyfical  Compo- 
ficion  or  Charm  to  wear  about  a  Perfon’s  Neck,  as  a  Preferva- 
tive  againft  Plague,  Poifon  Enchantment,  or  to  remove 
Difeafes,  &c 

Amurca,  the  Mother,  Dregs  or  Lees  of  Oil. 


Amurco'sity  [amttrccfitas ,  L.]  the  having  Lees; 

Dregginels,  L. 

To  Amu'se  [ amufer ,  F.]  to  hold  in  Play,  to  ftop  or 
ftay  a  Perfen  with  a  trifling  Stoiy,  to  feed  with  vain  Ex¬ 
pectations. 

Amu's  EM  ENT  [anruf  merit,  F.]  the  making  of  vain 
Promiles,  &c.  to  gain  Time ;  a  trifling  Bufinels  or  Em¬ 
ployment  to  pals  away  Time.  ( 

A'my  [a  Law  WordJ  Amy  Prrchein ,  i.  e.  the  next  Per- 
fon  or  Friend,  who  is  to  be  intruded  for  an  Infant  or  Or¬ 
phan,  F. 

Amy'gdala  [’A/uv'/}a\*,  Gr.]  the  Almond  Tree  or 
its  Fruit. 

Amy'gdal®  [wjth  Anatomijls]  the  Almonds  of  the 
Ears  ;  the  lame  as  Parifihmix  and  Tonfill  e. 

AMY'GDALATF.[of  amygdala  an  t .  1  mond,  L.  dp.vyl  cur, 
Gr.]  artificial  Milk  made  of  blanched  Almonds 

Amygdaline  [amygdalinus ,  L.J  the  lame  as  am.yg- 
dalic.ous ,  i.e.  of  or  pertaining  to  Almonds. 

AmygdaLiTes  [’A  pu?i  ttboui  /!',  Gr.]  an  Herb  of  the 
fpurge  kind,  having  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Almond-Tree. 

Amy'ntica  emplajlra  [in  Pharmacy  J  defenfative, 
{Lengthening  Plafters, 

Amy 'on  [of  ctpriv.  and  ycut  a  Mufcle,  Gr.J  a  Limb 
fo  emaciated  that  the  Mufcles  fearce  appear. 

A'n  a  [in  Physicians  Bills  j  is  ufed  tofigmfy  that  an  equal 
Quantity  of  each  Ingredient  is  to  be  taken  in  compound¬ 
ing  the  Medicine. 

Ana  [with  Schoolmenj  as  Books  in  Ana  are  Collections 
of  the  memorable  Sayings  of  Perfons  of  Wit  and  Learning, 
much  of  the  lame  kind  with  what  we  ufuaily  call  Table- 
Talk 

Ana,  an  Indian  Coin,  in  Value  id.  LI.  Er.glijb. 

An  jour  and  waste,  lee  Tear  and  Day. 

Anabaptist  on,  See  Abaptijfnn. 

An  apb  a'ptists  [of  Aw  again,  and  Gx-ir'llfa,  Gr. 
7.  e.  RehaptitersJ  a  religious  SeCir,  whole  diftinguifhing 
Tenet  is,  that  Perfons  are  not  to  be  baptized  till  they  are 
able  to  give  an  Account  of  their  Faith. 

An  abas  ii,  Couriers  among  the  Ancients,  who  tra¬ 
velled  either  on  Horfcback  or  in  Chariots. 

An  aba's  is  [  a  >«.fPx'oir  of  avajla/rct/,  Gr.  to  afeend]  an 
afeending  or  getting  up,  an  Afcent  or  llife. 

Ana  B  a'.>  1  s  [Botany  jthe  Herb  Horfe-hair  or  Uorfe-Tail,  L. 

Anaba'sis  [with  physicians  |  the  Growth  or  Increafe  of 
a  Difeafe. 

Anabiba'zon  [in  AflronomyJ  the  Dragon’s  Head,  or 
the  Node  of  the  Moon  where  Jhe  rifes  from  North  to  South 
Latitude. 

Anabrociu'smus  ['AvA?o^i<r/aor,  of  Aw  upwards, and 
a  Halter  or  Loop,  Gr.]  a  particular  Way  or  Me¬ 
thod  of  drawing  out  the  pricking  Hairs  of  the  Eye-lids, 
which  are  turned  inwards,  by  a  fine  Silk  doubled  in  a 
Needle,  which  the  Hair  is  put  through,  and  fo  drawn  out. 

An  a'brosis  [a’  dfyenens,  of  ctrxfipdaxco  to  eat  through, 
Gr.]  a  corroding  or  eating  aw!ay. 

An  abrosis  [  in  SurgeryJ  a  confuming  or  wafting  away 
of  any  Part  of  the  Body  by  {harp  Humours. 

An  ac  a  l yft  e'ri a  [of  dux.xouv'ir'jw ,  Gr,  to  reveal]  a 
Feaft  kept  a  Day  after  a  Wedding,  when  the  Bride  put  off 
her  Veil,  that  all  might  fee  her  Face,  which  till  then  was 
covered,  L. 

Anaca'mpsf.ros  [Awxtf.Q'l'Sp©-;  Gr]  anHerb,  which 
being  touched,  is  faid  to  be  efficacious  in  reconciling  Lo¬ 
vers  or  Friends  that  are  fallen  out. 

An  AC  a'mptic  al  ?  [of  wvaxct'wsrTo,  Gr.  to  reflefl. 

An  ac  a'mptick  5  commonly  faid  of  Echoes,  which 
are  Sounds  produced  anacamptically,  or  by  Reflection] 
reflecting,  bowing,  or  returning  back  or  again. 

An  ac  a'mpticks,  are  a  Branch  of  Opticks  call’d  Ca- 
toptricks,  a  Science  which  finds  out  the  Form  and  Diinen- 
fions  of  Diftance  and  other  Properties,  by  the  Rays  of 
feme  luminous  ObjeCt. 

Anaca'rdium,  a  Bean  in  Malacca,  growing  in  the 
Form  of  a  Sheep’s  Heart. 

Anac atha'rsis  [aiwxaSctpcTi?,  of  cow  above,  and  xa- 
Scdpo  to  purge,  Gr.]  a  Medicine  that  purges  or  difeharges 
Nature  by  feme  of  the  upper  Parts,  L. 

Anac atha'rtick  Medicines  [pharmacy J  fuch  as caufe 
Vomiting. 

An  ac  eph  ALiE'osis  [oi’vcixfijctMxiwo'i  ?,  Gr.]  a  brief  Re¬ 
capitulation  or  Summing  up  of  the  Heads  of  any  Matter, 
which  is  either  fpoken  or  written,  a  lhort  Repetition  or 
Summary  of'  what  went  before. 

To  Anace'piialize  [of  a.’r#xs<p<xAowci>>  Gr.]  to  re¬ 
peat  the  Heads  of  a  Matter. 

'  t  -  A'n  A’ 
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A'nachis  [among  the  Romans]  otic  of  the  four  Pe¬ 
nates  or  Houfhold-Gods,  who  (they  believed)  from  their 
Birth  attended  every  Body  ;  whofe  Names  were  Dymony 
f  e.  Power;  Tycbe,  i.  e.  Fortune;  llerosy  t.  e  Love,  and 
Ananche,  i.  e.  Ncceffity. 

Anachi'tes  [of  xrx  and  xivsco,  Gr.  to  move]  a  Dia¬ 
mond,  a  fort  of  precious  Stone,  laid  to  have  the  Virtue  of 
driving  away  Diftempers  of  the  Mind,  and  to  defend  againft 
Poifon. 

An  achore'ta  [’Avax^psTif,  Gr.]  a  Monk  who  re¬ 
tires  from  Company,  and  leads  a  folitary  Life  by  himielf. 

Anachro'nism  [of  xia,  and  Gr.  to  fix  as  a 

Time  higher  or  backwards]  3  Fault  or  Error  in  Chrono¬ 
logy,  or  a  Computation  ot  Time,  when  an  Event  is  placed 
earlier  than  it  really  was. 

Anacla'ticks  [of  &*£  and  x.x!vc.<y  Gr]  a  Branch  of 
Opticks  that  treats  about  all  Sorts  of  Refractions,  the  lame 
tvith  Dioptncks. 

Anaclete'ria  [of  ctvot'  and  x*s&,  Gr.  to  call]  Fefti- 
vals  in  honour  of  Kings  and  Princes,  when  they  took  upon 
them  the  Adminiftration  of  the  State. 

An  acoll  e'mata  [of  x'vxxomxco,  Gr.  to  glew  together] 
a  Medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  Forehead,  Noftrils,  &c. 
In  Difeales  of  the  Eyes,  &c.  or  the  Defluxions  of  Rheum  ; 
alfo  that  will  conglutinate  Parts,  and  produce  Flefh  in  a 
Wound  or  Ulcer. 

Anaco'lython  [’ArajcoxaS©'  of  a\x'  and  xv.ow'blw, 
Gr.  to  follow]  an  Inconlequence,  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick 
when  a  Word  is  hot  exprelfed  which  is  to  anfwer  another. 

An  AcRfeo'NTICK  Virfe  [of  Anacreon,  a  Lyrick  Poet] 
a  fort  of  Verfe  confifting  of  leven  Syllables,  and  is  not  tied 
to  arty  certain  Rule,  &c.  of  Quantity. 

A  n  acto'rion  [’Ava^ogsov,  Gr.J  the  Herb  Sword-Grals. 

An  a  d  en  d  rom  aT  Ac  h  e  [ttVa<S  «v<3  qj) p.dha.yj'. y  Gr  ]  the 
Role  Mallow-tree. 

inade'sma  [of  x ’rd  and  Jecr/ror,  Gr.]  a  Swath  or 
Bandage  to  bind  up  Wounds. 

An  a  d i  p  L Oi  I s  [’AvotJ i'-ir/i&xr/s-,  Gi-.  with  Rhetoricians'] 
a  Redoubling,  a  Figure,  when  the  fame  Word  that  ends  a 
Sentence  is  repeated  in  the  Beginning  of  the  next ;  as. 

An  a  dip  Los  is  [with  Phyjtciansj  the  Redoubling  of 
Fits  of  Agues,  Fevers,  &c. 

Ana'dosis  [ctict'Dcrir,  Gr]  a  burfting  forth,  a  bub¬ 
bling  as  Water  does. 

Ana'dosis  [with  Vhyficians]  the  Conveyance  of  the 
Chyle  through  its  proper  Veflels,  allb  a  Vomit. 

An ag a'llis  [avct>a.M/f,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Pimpernel. 

An ag  allis  aquatica  [ Botany J  Sea-purflain  or  Brook- 
litne. 

Anagallis  Sylvefiris  [Rotary]  the  Herb  Calves- 
Snour.  • 

Anagi  y'ptice  [’ArxyyvTr'Iixh,  Gr.]  the  Art  Of  En¬ 
graving,  Chafing,  or  Imbolfing. 

Anago'g?  [  Aia/CDja  of  xvx  and  xyuy  Gf.  to  lead]  a 
Rapture  or  Elevation  of  the  Soul  to  Things  Celeftial  and 
Eternal  ,  an  exciting  or  railing  of  the  Mind,  to  iearch  out 
the  hidden  or  myfterious  Meaning  of  any  Palfage,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  holy  Scripture.  ’  r 

Anagoge'tical  [  anagogetiem  L.]  pertaining  to  high 
Matters.  B 

Anagoge 'tical  [. anagogeticusy  L.]  pertaining  to  My- 
fteries,  myftical,  myfterious,  that  has  an  exalted  or  uncom¬ 
mon  Signification ;  ailo  that  exalts  the  Mind  to  divine  Con¬ 
templations. 

Anago'gical,  myfterious,  railing  the  Mind  to  Things 
•eternal  and  divine 


A  \  A  g  r  a 'm  m  a  t  i  s  t  [of  avotj’gjt'ipai,  Gr.  I  write  back¬ 
wards]  a  Writer  of  Anagrams. 

Ana'graphe  Gr.]  a  Recording  or  Rc- 

giftering  Affairs,. a  Commentary  ‘  alfo  an  Inventory,  QPe. 

Ana'gyris  [’Ai xyv£ji?y  Gr.]  Bean  Trefoil,  an  Herb. 

Anai'tis,  a  Goddcfs  of  the  Armenians ;  the  fame  as 
Succotb  Benoth  ot  the  Babyloniansy  the  Venus  of  Armeniat 
who  had  a  Temple  erefted  to  her,  in  which  Virgins  profti- 
tuted  themlclves  before  Marriage.  Sec  Terms.  The  like 
Cuftom  was  in  Lydia. 

Anaisthesi  a  [of  xvx  and  xtsdrerix,  Gr.]  a  Lois  of,  or 
Deleft  ot  Senle,  as  in  luch  as  have  the  Palfey  or  are  blaftcd. 

Anale'cta  [of  "Avxhixlx,  Gr.]  Fragments  or  Crumbs, 

^ait1CnCcl  Table;  alfo  Colle&ions  or  Scraps 

collected  out  of  Authors.  r 
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•  A  n  A  I.  F. rM  M  a  .[’ArxAK/r^a  of  cifxxxpfcxva.to  refmne,' 
Gr.]  a  lofty  Building,  a  Fort  or  Citadel. 

An  A  lemma  [with  Afironomers]  an  Orthographical 
Prp;e£Hpn  of  the  Sphere,.  on  the  Plane  of  the  Meridian, 
the  Eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  Diftance,  add 
either  in  the  Eafi  or  Weft  Points  of  the  Horizon. 

Anal. emm a  [Agronomy]  an  Jnltrument,  a  kind  of 
Aftrolabc  made  either  of  Brafe  or  Wood,  confifting  of  the 
Furniture  of  the  fame  Projection,  w  ith  an  Horizon  or  Curfor 
fitted  to  it,  ulbd  for  finding  the  Sun’s  Riling  and  Set¬ 
ting,  &>c. 

An  alep' ricks,  [’AraM-Tr-mct',  of  xtx^x^xvoo,  to  re- 
elhblifh  or  reftore,  6'A ,J  Reftorative  Medicines,  fuch  as  are 
good  to  reftore  the  Body  when  wafted  and  emaciated  either 
by  the  want  of  Food,  or  the  continuance  of  a  Difeafe. 

Ana'lgesy  [analgejiay  L.  xvx^yncrlx,  Gr.]  an  Indo- 
lency,  a  being  free  from  rain  and  Grief. 

An  A 'logical  [ Analogical  y  L  ]  Prop  crtionable. 

Analo'gic  ALN  Ess  [of  analogique ,  F.  analogies y 
of  araAo>ixc)t-,  Gr  J  the  being  proportional. 

Ana  logism  [fA\xAoyi<j)Aoiy  of  x\x  and  ao yt^coi  to 
reafon] 

Analog  ism  [with  Logicians]  a  Cogent  or  forcible 
Argument  deducted  from  the  Caule  to  the  Efteff,  fo  as  to 
imply  an  una/oidable  Neceflity. 

An  A  logism  [with  Pbyjiaans]  a  Comparififfi  of  Caufes 
relating  to  a  Drleafe. 

Analogous  [ analogus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  Analogy y 
anfwerable  in  Proportion,  refembling  or  bearing  Relation 
to. 

An a'log  y  [’Ai’itAo?/*  of  x<x  and  loy'ifcui,  Gr.]  like 
Reafon, Proportion,  Correfpondence ;  Relation  which  leveraT 
Things  in  other  RefpeCts  bear  to  ohe  another. 

Ana'logY  [with  Grammarians]  the  Declining  of  a 
Noun,  or  the  Conjugation  of  a  Verb  according  to  its  Rule 
or  Standard. 

Analogy  [with  Mathematicians]  the  Compariloh  ot 
leveral  Ratio’s  of  Numbers  or  Quantities  one  to  another. 

Ana'lysis  [  AvctAvcir  of  aid  and  Alien.-,  a  Solution, 
Gr.]  the  dividing,  parting  or  levering  a  Matter  into  its 
Parts. 

Analysis  [ Anatomy ]  an  exaft  and  accurate  Divifion 
of  all  the  Parts  of  a  human  Body,  by  a  particular  Drllectr- 
on  of  them. 

Ana'lysis  [with  cbymifis]  the  decompounding  of  a 
mixt  Body,  Or  the  reducing  any  Subftance  into  its  fiift 
Principles, 

Ana'lysis  [with  Logicians]  is  the  Medmd  of  find 
ing  out  Truth,  and  Syntbejts  is  the  Method  ot  convincin 
others  ot  a  Truth  already  found  out.  Iris  the  Attention 
the  blind  gives  to  what  it  knows  in  a  Queftion,  which 
helps  to  relolve  it,  and  in  which  the  Analyjis  principally 
confifts :  All  the  Art  lying  in  extra£iing  a  great  many 
Truths,  which  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  what  we 
feek  aften 

Analysis  [with  Mathematicians]  is  the  Art  of  dif- 
covering  the  Truth  or  Falfhood  of  a  Propofition,  by  fup- 
poling  the  Queftion  to  be  always  lolved  and  then  exami¬ 
ning  the  Conferences,  till  fomc  known  or  eminent  Truth 
is  found  out ;  or  elfe  the  Impofiibility  of  the  prefent  Pro¬ 
pofition  is  dilcovered. 

Analysis  of  finite  Quantities  [ Matbematicks]  that 
which  is  called  fpecious  Anthmetick  or  Algebra. 

Analysis  of  Infinites  is  the  Method  of  "Fluxions  or  difi 
ferential  Calculus  called  the  New  Analyfis. 

Analysis,  a  Table  or  Syllabus  of  the  Principal  Heads 
or  Articles  of  a  continued  Dilcourfe,  difpofed  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Order  and  Dependency. 

Analy'tical  /  [ttvaAVT/xor,  Gr.]  pertainingto/4»<r- 

Analy'tick.  5  hfi*>  or  Method  of  relblving 
Things. 

An aly'ticAL  Method  [in  Logick]  is  the  Method  of 
Refolutioii,  Ihewing  the  true  Way  by  which  the  Thing 
was  methodically  or  primarily  invented. 

An  AL y'tic aLly  [of  analytiquey  F.  analytic? ,  L.  of 
x\x\vcniy  Gr.]  by  Way  of  Analyfis. 

Analy 'ticks  ?  [avaAv'rixa, Gr.]  a  Name  coin- 

Analytical  art  $  monly  given  to  Algebray  as 
being  nothing  elfe  but  a  general  Analyfis  of  pure  Mathe -> 
maticks  ;  or  elfe  becaufe  it  reaches  how  to  folve  Queftions 
and  demonftrate  Theorems  by  fearching  into  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  Nature  and  Frame  of  the  Thing  ;  w  hich  to  that  End 
is  as  it  were  refblved  into  Parts,  or  taken  all  to  Pieces, 
and  then  put  together  again. 

Analyticks,  die  Doftrilie  and  tlfe  ot  Analyfis. 

To  Anali'ze  Bodies  [w'th  Cbymifis]  is  to  relolve 

K.  ^ 
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or  diffolve  them  by  the  means  of  Fire,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  feveral  Parts  of  which  they  are  compounded 
or  made. 

Ana'mnesis  [’Ava.'^vHo-if,  Gr.]  Remembrance. 

Anamnesis  [with  Rhetoricians']  a  Figure,  when  the 
Orator  mentions  or  calls  to  mind  what  is  pall. 

Anamn  e'ticks  [in  Pharmacy]  Medicines  proper  to 
reftore  a  decay’d  Memory. 

Anamorphosis  [of  «,’v«  and  ico^oxtis,  of  /uoptp*,  Gr. 
Form  or  Shape]  a  monllrous  Projection  in  Perfpeftive  and 
Painting  ;  or  the  Reprefentation  of  fome  Figure  or  I- 
mage  either  upon  a  Plane  or  curv’d  Surface  in  a  deform’d 
Shape,  which  at  a  proper  Diftance  fhall  appear  regular 
and  in  Proportion. 

Ana'na  [with  Botanifs]  a  fine  Indian  Fruit  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Pine- apple,  becaufe  of  its  Likenefs  to  the 
Cone  of  a  Pine.  This  Fruit  grows  on  a  Plant  like  the  Fig- 
tree,  and  is  about  the  Size  of  an  Artichoke.  It  is  adorn¬ 
ed  on  the  Top  with  a  kind  of  Crown,  and  fmall  Bunch 
of  red  Leaves  refembling  a  Flame  of  Fire ;  the  Pulp  or 
Flelh.  of  it  is  fibrous,  but  dilfolves  in  the  Mouth,  and  has 
the  delicious  Talle  of  the  Peach,  the  Quince,  and  the 
Mufoadine  Grape.  Thefo  are  brought  to  a  very  great  Per¬ 
fection  in  the  Garden  of  Sir  Mathew  Decker. 

Anancvei'on  [ccia.y>uicov,  Gr.]  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick 
that  makes  out  the  Neceffity  of  a  Matter. 

An  a  n  t  opo'd  oton  [oiravTOTroIoToy,  Gr.]  a  Figure 
in  Rhetorick,  when  an  Oration  wants  fome  Parts. 

An  apze'stus  [with  Grammarians]  a  Foot  or  Mea¬ 
sure  in  Greek  or  Latin  V erfos  that  have  the  two  firft  Syllables 
fhort,  and  the  laft  long,  as  Pretas 

Ana p/f/s tick  Verfes ,  fuch  Vcrfos  that  have  the  fore- 
mentioned  Feet,  three  Feet  being  made  ufe  of  in  all  Parts 
ot  the  Vcrfe  ;  ufiial  in  Tragedies. 

Ana'phora  [xvuipo^,  Gr.]  a  Relation,  a  Repeti¬ 
tion,  L. 

Anaphora  [with  ancient  AJlronomers]  an  Afcenfion 
or  Riling  pp  of  the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  from 
the  Eaft,  by  the  daily  Courle  of  the  Heavens. 

ANAPLEROSIS  [wcmrKtqjpuis,  of  cc’vct7rAM£9<y  to  fill  up, 
Gr.]  a  filling  up  or  fupplying. 

Anaple'rosis  [with  Surgeons ]  that  Part  of  Surgery 
that  reftores  either  what  Nature  has  deny’d,  or  is  any  o- 
ther  Way  decay’d. 

Anaplero't  icalness  [of  ecvjt'jrAngascris'j  Gr.]  the 
being  of  Quality  to  fill  up. 

Anapl  ero'ticks  [«,’va,7rAH£5TiMa,  Gr.]  Medicines  pro¬ 
per  to  fill  up  Ulcers  and  Wounds  with  new  Flelh. 

A'narchy  Qw’vaf of  ec’va  without,  and  a 

Chief  or  Head]]  being  without  Rule,  Want  of  all  Go¬ 
vernment  in  a  State  or  Nation,  there  being  no  fupream 
Governor  ;  fo  that  all  Affairs  thereof  are  in  Diforder  and 
Coufufion. 

An  are  ta  [probably  of  Gr.  to  deftroy]  a 

Killer  or  Murderer. 


An  A  ret  a  [in  Apology]  the  fatal  Planet,  the  Threat- 
ener  of  Death  in  a  Nativity. 

Anarrhi'non  [of  ctvx  and  plr  the  Noftril,  Gr.]]  an 
Herb  like  Pimpernel,  Calves-Snout. 

Anasa'rca  fctveia-afjtoc,  of  «,\ct  and  ao?&  Flelh,  Gr." 
a  certain  fort  of  Dropfy,  being  a  white,  foft,  yielding 
Swelling  of  fome  Parts  or  of  the  whole  Body,  that  dents  in 
when  prefled. 

Anasta'sis  [da,?cLoi£f  Gr.]]  aStretchingor  Reaching 

Anastasis  [in  Surgery]  theftretching  out  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  towards  the  upper  Part. 

Anastoma'tacks  [of  £\a<copucnc,  of  and  roW 
,  the  Mouth,  or  ct’  cc? ojuiu  I  open  or  unftop]  Medicines 
that  open  and  widen  the  Orifices  of  the  Veflels,  fo  as  to 
caufe  the  Blood  to  circulate  freely,  and  pafs  eafily  out  of 
the  Arteries  into  the  Veins.  Or  Medicines  for  the  Opening 
of  the  Pores  and  Paflages,  as  thole  Medicines  arc  that  pro¬ 
voke  Sweat,  Urine,  S Pc.  v 

Anastoechio'sis  [ct’vctroixoW,  Gr.]  aRefolution 

Operations  °dlCS  ^  &ft  PrinciPlcs  Chymical 

.  An i  asto'mosis  [<tWoV*w,  Gr.]  a  Loofening  or  Open¬ 
ing,  fuch  an  Aperture  in  theVeffels  as  lets  out  their  Con- 

another3  L  mutual  °Pening  of  Arteries  and  Veins  one  into 

An  as  to  mo's  is  [with  Physicians]  a  Flux  or  Flowing 
.°f„,th,c  natural  Humours  of  a  human  Body  Ql>c.  a&s 

ood,  Chyle,  Lympha  at  the  Places  where  are  fuch  Vef¬ 
lels  as  are  not  well  elofed. 

AnastroW  Gr.]  a  turning  the  contra¬ 

ry  Way  or  Inverfion,  the  contrary  Way.  B 
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Anastrophe  [with  Grammarians]  a  Figure  when  that 
Word  which  fhould  follow  is  fet  foremoft,  as  Italian 
contra. 

Ana'tasis  [euetTaor/f,  Gr.]  a  ftretching,  reaching 
our  Extenfion  upwards.  ^  ** 

An  At  as  is  [with  Surgeons]  an  Extenfion  of  the  Body 
towards  the  upper  Parts. 

Ana'th  EMA  [’Aiu'Srj/uct  of  Gr.]  the  laft 

Syllable  but  one  fhort,  is  a  folemn  Curie  or  Sentence  of 
Excommunication  ;  alfo  any  Perlon,  &c.  cut  off  from  the 
Communion  of  the  Church. 

Anathe'ma  [  Aw'Sn/uot,  of  «.’>'xt/3w££/,  Gr.]  the  laft 
Syllable  but  one  long,  is  ufed  for  any  kind  of  Gift  or  Of-* 
feringp  given  or  fet  apart  to  God  or  the  Church.  Things 
that  were  by  the  Pagans  confecrated  to  mere  Idols,  we're 
commonly  hung  upon  the  Walls,  &c.  of  their  Temples. 

Anath  ema'tically  [of  anatheme ,  F.  anathema 
L.  ’Aia^e/uu,  Gr.]  in  a  curling  manner. 

To  Anathematize  [ anathematizare ,  L.]  to  put 
under  a  Curie,  to  excommunicate. 

A n  at H  Y  M i  a's  i s  [of  and  Svpiolpa,  Gr.]  a  Per¬ 
fume,  Vapour  or  Exhalation. 

Ana'tocism  [cti’ctToxiv/Af,  of  *  *  and  t/ktw,  Gr.  to 
bring  forth]  Compound  Intereft,  or  Ufe  upon  Ule,  the  re¬ 
newing  Ufe-Money  annually,  fo  that  the  Intereft  becomes 
the  Principal ;  Intereji  upon  Interejl;  Compound  Interefi. 

Anato'mical  [of  a.txTo/untos,  Gr.J  pertaining  to  A- 
natomy.  ° 

An ato'mically  [anatomid,  L.  of  *,an/axor,  Gr.] 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Anatomy. 

Fo  ANA'TOMIZE  [of  o Cvocrijuvco,  Gr.]  to  cut  up,  to 
cut  to  Pieces,  or  difleft  an  human  Body,  in  order  to  view  the 
Parts  of  it. 


Ana  tomist,  a  Perlon  well  vers’d  or  skill’d  in  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

Anatomy  [x’varo^J,  Gr.]  a  curious,  dexterous  and 

neat  Difle£tion,  or  taking  to  Pieces  the  folid  Parts  of  an 
animal  Body,  for  the  Dilcovery  of  its  feveral  Parts,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  the  Original,  Nature  and  Ufe,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  Improvement  of  Phyfick  and  Natural  Philofophy. 

Anatri'psis  [of  0,’icc  and  Tpifca  to  wear,  &c.]  a  rub- 
bing  againft  or  upon,  a  bruifing. 

An  AT  Rips  IS  [in  Surgery]  the  bruifing  or  breaking  of 
a  Bone,  the  breaking  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder. 

A'natron  [i'tttTgyr,.  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Salt  extra&ed 
from  the  V\  ater  of  the  River  Nile  •  alfo  a  nitrous  Juice 
which  condenfes  in  V  aults,  Arches,  and  fubterraneous  Pla- 
allo  a  volatile  Salt  skimmed  off  the  Compofition  of 
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Glals  when  in  Fufion;  alfo  a  compound  Salt  made  of 
Quiclcfilver,  Aluni,  Vitriol,  Common  Salt  and  Nitre. 

Anaxy'ris  [«.’v«,£vg*V,  Gr.]  the  Herb-Sorrel. 

A'nbury  [with  Farriers]  a  fort  of  Wen  or  fpongy 
Wart  full  of  Blood,  growing  in  any  Part  of  the  Body  of 
an  Horle.  1 

A'nce st or,  a  Forefather,  L. 

Ancestor  [in  Common  Law]  the  Difference  between 
Anceftor  and  Predcceflor  is  this,  Ancejlor  is  apply’d  to  a 
natural  Perfon  as,  A  B,  and  his  Anceflors,  and  Predecejfor 
may  be  ufed  of  any  Perfons  that  were  prior  in  Time,  as 
to  a  Corporation  or  Body  Politick,  as  a  Bilhop  and  his  Pre¬ 
deceflor. 

Anc e'strel  [in  Law]  pertaining  to  Anceftors,  as 
Homage  Ance fir  el,  i.e.  Homage  done  by  Anceftors. 

A'nchor  [anchora,  L.  of  eiyyy&f-t  Gr.  anepe,  S<rx.] 
an  Iron  Inftrument  to  hold  a  Ship  in  the  Place  Ihe  rides. 

Anchor  [ Hieroglyphically ]  reprefents  Hope,  Hope  be¬ 
ing  as  it  were  the  Anchor  that  holds  us  firm  to  our  Faith 
in  Adverfity. 

To  Boat  the  Anchor,  to  put  it  into  the  Boat. 

The  Anchor  is  foul  [Sea  Phrafo]  is  when  the  Cable 
by  the  turning  of  the  Ship  is  hitcht  about  the  Fluke. 

The  Anchor  is  a  Cock-bell  Sea  Phrafo]  ufod  when 
the  Anchor  hangs  right  up  and  down  by  the  Ship’s  Side. 

The  Anchor  is  a  Peek  [Sea  Phrale]  is  when  it  is 
juft  under  the  Ilaufo  or  Hole  in  the  Ship’s  Stern,  thro’ 
which  the  Cable  runs  out  that  belongs  to  it. 

To  loot  an  Anchor  [<Se<*  Term]  is  to  take  or  put  it 
into  the  Boot. 

To  let  fall  an  Anchor?  [<Se<*  Phrafo]  is  to  put  or  let 

To  drop  an  Anchor  S  it  down  into  the  Sea,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  Ship  ride. 

The  Anchor  comes  Home  [5fc*  Term]  ufod,  when  it 
cannot  hold  the  Ship,  but  that  it  drives  away  by  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Wind  or  Tide. 

To  fetch  Home  the  Anchor  ?  [Sea  Term]  is  to  weigh 

To  bring  Home  the  Anchor  or  -take  it  up  out  of  the 
Riyer,  &c.  To 
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'l'o  pot  an  Anchor  [S*«  Term]  is  to  cafe  the  Flook 
of  it  with  Boards,  that  it  may  better  take  hold  in  ioft 
Ground. 

Anchorage?  Ground  apt  or  fit  to  hold  the  Anchor 
Anchoring  £  of  a  Ship,  fo  that  ihe  cannot  drive 
but  ride  it  out  with  Safety. 

Anchorage  [in  Law]  a  Duty  paid  to  the  Kin"  for 
the  Privilege  of  calling  Anchor  in  a  Pool  of  a  Haven° 
AncHORa'iis  Procejfus  [with  Anatomijls]  the  Procels 
or  Ihooting  forth  of  the  Shoulder  Bones  like  a  Beak  call’d 
Coracoides  and  Cornicularis. 

Anchored  [in  heraldry]  as  a  Crols  an¬ 
chored  is  fo  called,  becaule  the  four  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  it  refomble  the  Flook  of  an  Anchor. 
A'nchoret  /  an  Hermit,  &>c.  who  leads 
A'nchorit e  S  a  folitary  Life  in  a  Defart, 


to  be  farther  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Temptations  of  the 
World,  and  to  be  more  at  Leifure  for  Meditation. 

Ancho'vies  [of  aneboia ,  Ital.  or  anchor  a.  Span.] 
a  fmall  Filh  caught  on  the  Coalt  of  Catalonia ,  &c.  which 
comes  to  us  in  Pickle,  ufed  in  Sauces. 

Anchu'sA  [o^X^ca,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Buglofs  or  Or- 
chanet. 

Anchy'le  [ttvx^i*,  Gr.]  the  Back  Part  of  the  Knee; 
alfo  the  Contraction  of  a  Joint,  efpecially  of  the  Ham. 

A'nchylops  [aVx^a]/,  Gr.j  a  certain  Swelling  be¬ 
tween  the  great  Corner  of  the  Eye  and  the  Noie  a 
Species  or  rather  Degree  of  the  F iftula  lacrymalis. 

A  ncient  ?  old,  of  farmer  time,  and  particularly  as 
A'n  t  i  e  n  t  5  oppofed  to  late  or  modern. 

Ancient  Demefn  [in  Law]  a  Tenure  whereby  all  Ma- 
nours  appertaining  to  the  Crown  were  held  in  the  Times  of 
Kmcr  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
A'n c i  ent  ?  a  Flag  or  Streamer  fet  up  in  the  Stern  of 
A  ns H ENT  S  a  Ship. 

A'nciently  [anciennement,  F.J  in  ancient  Times 
A'ncientness  [ancienneti,  F.J  the  Oldnefs. 
A'ncients  [in  the  Middle  Temple]  foch  as  are  pall 
their  Reading,  and  do  not  read.  * 

Ancients  [in  Gray's  inn]  the  Society  confifts  of  An¬ 
cients,  Barri fieri ,  Benchers ,  and  Students  under  the  Bar. 

A'ncienty  [in  Law]  Ancientnefs,  Seniority,  Elder- 
fhip% 

Ancome  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  Boil,  Sore,  foul 
Ulcer,  or  Swelling,  that  breaks  out  in  the  flefhy  Parts. 

A'n  con  [styxcor,  Gr,]  the  Elbow,  the  Top  or  Point  of 
the  Elbow. 

Ancon  [in  Anatomy]  the  backward  and  larger  fhoot- 
ing  forth  the  Bone  of  the  Arm  call’d  Vina. 

T,rAnNCON  F'S  twich  Architects]  the  Coins  or  Corners  of 
v\  alls  ;  fuch  as  Meetings  or  Bowing  of  Elbows  ;  Crofs 
Beams,  Rafters. 

Anconeus  Mufculus  [Anatomy]  the  fixth  Mufcle  of 
the  Elbow,  arifing  from  the  lower  and  back  Part  of  the 
Or  humeri ,  and  is  inlerted  to  the  lateral  Part  of  the  Bra- 
ebetus  ext  emus,  a  little  below  the  Olecranium  ;  it  helps  to 
ftretch  the  Elbow.  v 

Ancony  [in  the  Iron  Mines]  is  when  Metal  is 
wrought  in  the  finery- Forge,  from  a  four-fquare  Mats  or 
bloom  to  a  Bar  of  any  Shape  about  three  Foot  in  Length, 
leaving  a  fquare  rough  Piece  at  each  End  to  be  wrought 
at  the  Chafery.  6 

Ancy  le  [cA/Va'.',  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Dart  or  Javelin. 
Ancyle  [wit h  Anatomijls]  the  bending  either  of  the 
Elbow  or  the  Hand  ;  alfo  the  Contraction  or  drawing  to¬ 
gether  of  a  Joint. 

AncyLOBLe'pHARUM  [cLy'/vXofahptt^v,  of 

crooked,  and  an  Eye-lid,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  when 

the  Eye-lids  grow  to  the  Tunica  Cornea ,  or  Albuginea  fo 
that  they  clofe  and  flick  together. 

AncyLuGLo'ssum  [d.yxyxoy\to<?(TMy  of  xyxvx(&  and 
yxuojo. ,  Gr.  the  Tongue]  a  being  Tongue-ty’d,  when 
t  re  lmall  String  which  is  under  the  Tongue  is  too  ftrait, 
which  caufes  it  to  be  difficult  to  utter  Words. 

^  ncy  lo/gl°ssUs  [<iyxyxoyxM<xso;,  Gr.]  one  who  has 
an  impediment  in  his  Speech,  Toague  ty’d, 
Ancylo'mele  [« ’yv.vKos  crooked,  and  a  Probe, 
Gr.j  a  crooked  Probe.  *  * 

Ancy'losis,  the  fame  as  Ancyloglojfum. 
Ancylo'tomus  [of  'tyxyh*  and  Gr.]  a  fmall 
Knife  to  cut  the  String  under  the  Tongue. 

,  DES  -C^X1*?'  di  re,  of  dlyxvgyt  an  Anchor, 

ci  ,  ,of  [ormi  Gr.J  the  Shooting  forth  or  Procels  of  the 
Shoulder  Bone,  refembling  a  Beak. 

tnrAf. |D  A  Camong  rhe  Ancients]  a  fort  of  Gladia¬ 

tors  Vr  ho  fought  Hood-wink’d. 


A”df/n  a>  a  Swathe  in  mowing;  alfo  as  much  Ground 
as  a  Man  could  ftridc  over  at  once. 

An  do  v  i'll  f.  [in  French  Cookery]  a  fort  ofChitter- 
mgs,  cither  of  Calves  or  Hog’s  Guts,  the  one  Huff’d  with 
iork,  and  the.  other  wirh  Udder,  Calves  Chaldron,  tfc. 

An  do  vill  e't  [French  Cookery]  Minc’d  Veal,  Bacon, 
and  other  Ingredients  roll’d  into  a  Pulte,  or  of  Eel*  and 
Earps  rlefh  minced  and,  pounded. 

Andra'chne  [foj^,,,  Gr.]  Purflain. 

St'  A  N DREW  was  taken  to  be  the  Patron  of  Scotland 
on  account  of  a  \  ffion  before  a  Battle,  fuppofed  to  be 
uon  by  the  Pells  agamil  the  Englijh  or  Northumbrian  Danes. 

Andrew,  as  Knights  of  Sr.  Andrew,  an  Order  of 
KiiighJiood  eftablifoed  by  Archiacus,  King  of  Scotland. 
A.  C.  bop,  called  alfo  Knights  of  the  Thifilo. 

.  Androda'mas  laivhpU/o.x;,  of  vi  £iSeSh\ 

r.  e.  of  taming  Men,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  hard,  heavy  Blood- 
Stone,  whicn  is  futl  to  bleed  when  rubb’d  on  a  Whcrlfone  • 
alio  a  precious  Stone,  bright  as  Silver,  Jike  a  Diamond,  in 
many  Squares.  ’ 

Andro'g  YNUs  [eCvf  eQyvro?,  of  otu'p  a  Man,  and  yvn 
a  Woman  J  an  Hermaphrodite  who  is  both  Man  and 
Woman,  having  the  natural  Parts  of  both  Sexes  ;  a  Will- 
Jill  or  Scrat. 

Androg  y'nus  [AJlroloey]  foch  a  Planet  as  is  fome- 
times  hot,  and  lometimes  cold. 

Androi'des  [of  a’vj (j;  of  a  Man,  and  rfjor  Form, 
Gr.J  an  Autometon  in  the  Form  of  a  Man,  which  by 
means  of  certain  Springs,  Cc.  juflly  contriv’d,  walks, 
fpeaks,  ire.  * 

Andro'meda  [AJironomy]  a  Northern  Conftcllation 
coniifting  of  27  Stars. 

An d r o's iE m o n  [xtS’^Jcrcu/xov,  G'r.]  St.  John’s  Wort 
or  T utfan. 

Andro'tomy  [of  ctvip,  gen.otV^,  and  a  Dif- 
letnon,  Gr.j  an  anatomical  Diffe&ion  of  human  Bodies. 

ToAne'al,  to  bake  or  harden  Glals,  Tiles,  &c.  in 
the  Fire. 

Ane  cdote,  a  fecret  Hiffory,  foch  as  relates  the  fo- 
cret  Affairs  of  Kings  and  Princes  ;  fpealting  with  too  much 
freedom  or  too  much  Sincerity,  of  the  Manners  and  Con¬ 
duct  of  Perfons  in  Authority. 

Ane  c  dot  on  ?  [ct’raxJoroi',  Gr.]  a  Tiling  not  foven 
Ane  kdoton  S  forth,  produced,  or  made  pubiick. 
An e l a'c ius ,  a  ffiort  Knife  or  Dagger. 

Ane'mius  Furnus  [with  Chymifis]  a  Wind  Furnace 
for  ftrong  b  ires  for  diftilling  or  melting. 

Anemo'meter  [of  cu'S/M©-  the  Wind,  and  pisrpov 
Gr.  Meafure]  an  Inftrument  or  Machine  for  meaforintr  the 
Strength  of  the  Wind.  b 

Ane'mone  [ctM^olro,  Gr.]  the  Emony  or  Wind* 
flower. 

_Anemo'scope.  [of  aVspi©'  the  Wind,  and  cnto-rio  to 
view,  Gr.]  a  Machine  or  Device  invented  to  fhew  the 
Change  of  the  Air. 

A'nes 

.A'wns  _ 

A'n ET HUM  [canhoiy  Gr.]  the  Herb  Dill. 

Aneu'rism?  [of  cLKiipum  to  dilate,  Gr.]  a  (Fetching 
ANEY'RlsMi  or  buifting  of  the  Arteries,  fo  that 
they  beat  and  fwell  continually,  till  they  fometimes  be- 
come  as  large  as  an  Egg ;  the  Swelling  yields  if  it  be 
prelied  with  the  Finger,  bur  quickly  recoils. 

Anfe'ldthyde?  [anyel'o’fcvte,  Sax.]  a  Ample  or 
Anfea'lthile  S  Angle  Abcufation.  Thus  it  was 
among  the  Saxons,  when  the  Oath  of  the  Criminal  and 
two  more  was  flifficient  to  difoliargc  him  ;  but  his  owi^ 
Oath,  and  the  Oath  of  five  more,  were  required  to  free 
him  from  the  Triplex  Accufatio. 

Anfra'ctuousness  [anfraftust  L.]  the  being  full 
of  Turnings  and  Windings. 

Angari'a,  the  prefling  of  Teams,  Horfos,  Men,  £JV. 
for  pubiick  Service. 

Angaria  [ Old  Records]  any  vexatious  or  troublefom® 
Service  or  Duty,  done  by  a  Tenant  to  his  Lord. 

Angei'ography  [of  dyytiov  a  Veffel  and  y&ctpn  a 
Delcription,  Gr.]  a  Deicriprion  of  Veffels  in  the  human 
Body,  i.  e.  the  Nerves,  Veins,  Arteries  and  Lympbaticks. 

Ang eio'tomy  [«j'>!fioTO,M/«,  of  ci'yysx  Veffels,  and 
TO/XVI  of  ti/xvu,  Gr.  to  cut]  a  cutting  open  the  Veffels,  as 
in  the  opening  a  Vein  or  Artery. 

A'ngel  [ci'yy* > (&y,  of  dyytMa,  Gr.  t©  do  a  Meffage, 
an^el,  ^x.]  a  Meffenger  or  Bringer  of  Tidings,  and  is 
moft  properly  and  generally  apply ’d  to  thofo  immaterial 
and  intellectual  Beings,  which  ere  ufed  by  God  as  his 
Mini  tiers  to  execute  the  Orders  of  Divine  Providence. 

Ang  l  s 


y  the  Spires  or  Beards  of  Barley,  or  any  other 
S  bearded  Grain. 


A  N 


A  N 


Angel,  a  Gold  Coin,  in  Value  Ten  Shillings,  having 
the  Figure  of  an  Angel  ftampt  on  it. 

Angel  shot,  Chain  Shot,  being  a  Cannon  Bullet 
cut  in  two,  and  the  Halves  being  joined  together  by  a 
Chain. 

Angel  Bed,  an  open  Bed  without  Bed-polts. 

Ange'lica  [Botany]  an  Herb. 

Ang  e'lic  al  '\jLyyi*' ixn,  Gr.J  a  famous  Dance  among 

the  Greeks.  .  .  . 

Angb'lical  [angelicas,  L.J  pertaining  to,  partaking 

of  the  Nature  of  Angels.  . 

Angelical  Garment,  a  Monkiih  Garment  which  Men 
put  on  a  little  before  their  Death,  that  they  may  receive 
the  Benefit  of  the  Prayers  of  the  Monks. 

Ange'licalness  [of  angeliqae,  F.  angelicas ,  L.J 
the  being  angelical,  angelical  Nature,  &c.  . 

Ang  e'lic  I,  a  Se£t  io  denominated  from  their  yielding 
extravagant  Worlhip  to  Angels. 

Ange'licus  Pulvis  [, Pharmacy J  a Diliinction  that  Schro¬ 
der  gives  to  Mercurius  vita. 

A'ngelot  [Cookery]  a  certain  fort  of  fmall  French 
Cheefe  ;  alio  a  Mufical  Inftrument  fomething  like  a  Lute. 

Ang  ero'n  A  [among  the  Romans,  lb  called  of  Angina, 
the  Squinfey,  as  having  cur’d  the  Romans  of  that  Dif- 
temperj  the  Goddefs  of  Patience  or  Silence  ;  her  Statue 
was  placed  on  the  Altar  of  Pleafure. 

Angerona'lia,  Feafts  celebrated  to  Angerona  the 
Goddefs  of  Patience  and  Silence. 

A'ngi  (Jin  Surgery J  thole  Swellings  or  Tumours  in  the 
Groin  call’d  Buboes. 

Angiglo'ssi  [of  eiyyii  and  the  Tongue,  Gr.J 

Perlbns  who  Hammer  in  their  Speech  and  Tongue,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  with  great  Difficulty  pronounce  the  Letters, 
K,  L  and  R. 

A'ngild  [of  an  and  Silto,  Sax.  Payment]  bare  fingle 
Valuation  or  Compenfation  of  a  Criminal ;  the  Satisfaction 
made  for  a  Man  or  Thing ;  a  Mulct  or  Fine. 

Angi'na  [with  Surgeons  J  the  Quinley  ;  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Jaw  s  and  Throat  attended  with  a  continual 
Fever,  and  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing  and  Swallowing,  L. 

Angi'na  lini  [Botany]  Dodder.  (  , 

Angio'logy  [et»mo*e>/'a,  of  dyyria.  Velfels,  and  As- 
yoo  to  fay,  Gr.J  a  Treatife  or  Difcourfe  of  the  Velfels  of  a 
human  Body,  as  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  Smews,  &c. 

An  Angle  [ angulus,  L J  a  Corner  ;  alfo  a  Rod  with 
a  Line  and  Hook  for  Fiffiing. 

Angle  [in  Geometry J  a  Space  comprehended  between 
the  meeting  of  two  Lines,  which  is  either  greater  or  lels, 
as  rhofe  Lines  incline  towards  one  another  or  (land  farther 
diftant  alunder,  thefe  Angles  are  either  plain  or  fpherical. 

A  Plain  Angle  [in  Geometry J  is  the  Diftance  or  Open¬ 
ing  of  two  Lines  that  touch  one  another  in 
the  fame  Plane  ;  but  fo  as  not  to  make  one 
ftrait  Line,  and  the  Lines  that  form  it  are 
called  Legs,  as  in  the  Figure  above  ;  or  it  is 
a  Space  bounded  by  the  Meeting  of  two  Lines 
which  cut  one  another  on  a  Plane,  as  in  the 
Figure,  and  are  either  right-lined,  curvilinetr, 
or  mixed,  the  firft  of  which  are  the  Angles 
above. 

Curvilineal  ,  ')  [ Geometry J  or  crooked-lined  Ac- 

Curvi linear  Angle  S  gle,  is  made  by  the  Interfec- 
tion  or  mutual  Cutting  one  another  of  two 
crooked  Lines,  as  in  the  Figure. 
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Mint  Angle  [ Geometry ]  is  made  by  the 
Meeting  of  a  right  Line  with  a  crooked  or 
curved  Line,  as  in  the  Figure. 

A  Spherical  Angle  [Geometry]  is  an  An¬ 
gle  made  by  the  Meeting  of  two  Angles  of 
great  Circles,  which  intercept  or  mutually 
cut  one  another  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe 
or  Sphere,  as  the  Figure  ABC. 

Angles,  whether  plain  or  fpherical,  may 
be  confidered  as  right,  acute  and  obtufe. 

A  Right  Angle  [Geometry]  is  an  Angle 
made  by  a  Line  falling  perpendicularly  on 
another,  or  that  which  fubtends  an  Arch  of 
90  Degrees  or  a  fourth  part  of  a  Circle  as  in 
the  Figure,all  Circles  being  commonly  divided 
into  360  Parts,  call’d  Degrees. 


An  Acute  Angle  [Geometry]  is  an  An¬ 
gle  that  is  lefs  than  a  right  Angle,  or  than 
90  Degrees,  as  in  the  Figure,  and  is  fo  called 
becaufe  the  angular  Point  is  ffiarp. 

A11  Oktafe  Angle  [Geometry]  is  one  which 
has  its  angular  Point  blunt  or  broad,  arid  is 
greater  than  a  right  one,  its  angular  Point 
confiding  of  more  than  90  Degrees,  as  in  the 
Figure  A  which  is  fo  much  mote  than  90  De 
grees,  as  B  is  lefs  than  90,  both  together  making  a  Semi¬ 
circle  or  1  So  Degrees. 

Right  Angled  Triangle ,  is  one  which  ha$ 
one  right  Angle,  as  the  Angle  A  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure,  the  other  two  B  and  C  being  both  a- 
cute,  and  making  both  together  but  90  Da- 
grees. 

Oblique  Angle,  is  a  Name  ufed  in  common  to  both 
acute  and  obtufe  Angles. 

Angles  have  alio  feveral  other  Names  according  to 
their  different  Pofitions,  their  Relations  to  the  reipeftivc 
Figures  they  are  in,  and  the  Lines  that  form  them,  as 

Adjacent  «  C  [Geometry]  which  C 

Contiguous  S  have  one  Leg 

common  to  both  Angles,  and  both  taken  to- 
gether  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  as  in  the  v 
Figure  the  Angles  ABC,  CBD;  CBD,^ 

D  B  E  ;  D  B  E,  E  B  A  are  contiguous  Angles. 

Oppojite  .  ?  [Geometry ]  are  fuch  as 

Vertical  N  0  L  E  s  5  are  made  by  tw  o 
right  Lines  croffing  each  other,  and  which  on  ■ 
ly  touch  in  the  angular  Point  ;  they  are  called 
Vertical  on  account  of  their  being  oppofed  ad . 
verticem ,  or  at  the  Top,  as  the  Angles  A  and  B  are  ver¬ 
tical  or  oppofite  Angles,  as  ltkewife  C  and  D. 

An  Angle  alfo  in  a  Triangle  is  find  to 
be  oppofite  to  the  Side  that  fubtends  it,  as 
the  Angle  A  is  oppofite  to  the  Side  BC,  and 
the  Angle  C  to  the  Side  A  B,  arid  the  An¬ 
gle  B  to  the  Side  AC,  as  in  tiic  Figure. 

Internal  .  ?  [Geometry]  if  a  Line 

Oppojite  NGlE5  i  cuts  two  others  that 
are  parallel,  the  Angles  C  and  D  are  called- 
internal  and  oppofite,  in  refpect  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ones  A  and  B,  to  which  they  are  refpec- 1 
tively  equal  as  in  the  Figure. 

Alternate  Angles  [Geom. ]  are  the  Angles  E  and  D, 
and  F  and  C,  which  are  relpcctively  equal  to  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

External  Angles  [Geometry]  arc  the  Angles  of  any 
right-lin’d  Figure  without  it,  when  all  the  Sides  are  fe- 
verally  produced  and  lengthened ;  and  all  being  taken 
together  are  equal  to  four  right  Angles 

Internal  Angles  [Geometry]  are  all  Angles  made  by 
the  Sides  of  any  right-lined  Figure  within. 

Angle  at  the  Centre  af  a  Circle,  is  an 
Angle  whofe  Vertex  is  at  the  Center  of  the 
Circle,  and  whofe  Legs  are  two  Radii  Df  a 
Circle,  as  in  the  Figure. 

An  Angle  in  the  Segment  of  a  Circle,  is  that, 
which  is  included  between  two  Chords,  that 
flow  from  the  fame  Point  in  the  Periphery  as 
in  the  Figure. 

A  Solid  Angle  [Geometry]  is  contained  under  more 
than  two  Planes  or  plain  Angles,  not  being  in  the  fame 
Place  and  Meeting  in  a  Point. 

Equal  folid  Angles  [Geometry]  are  fuch  as  are  con¬ 
tained  under  plain  Angles,  equal  both  in  Multitude  and 
Magnitude. 

Angle  of  ContaB  [Geometry]  is  that  which  a  Circle  or 
other  Curve  makes  with  a  Tangent  at  the  Point  of  Con¬ 
tain. 

Horned  Angle  [Geometry]  an  Angle  made  by  a  right 
Line,  either  a  Tangent  or  a  Secant  with  the  Periphery  of 
a  Circle. 


homologous  Angles  [Geom.]  are  fuch  as 
in  two  Figures,  retain  the  Order  from  the  firft 
in  both  Figures  O  X. 


Angle  at  the  Periphery  ')  [Geometry]  is 
Angle  at  the  Segment  S  comprehended 
between  the  two  Chords  AB  and  BD,  and 
Hands  on  the  Arch  A  B. 


C'Jfoid 
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Ciffoid  Angle  '[Geometry']  the  inner  Angle  which  is 
made  by  two  convex  ipherical  Lines  interie&ing  each 
other. 

Ptlecoid  Angle  [Geometry]  an  Angle  in  the  Shape  or 
Figure  of  an  Hatchet. 

Siflroid  A  ng  L  f.  [Geometry]  an  Argle  in  Form  of  a  Sif- 
trum. 

Angles  [in  Anatomy]  areunderftood  of  the  Corners 
of  the  Eye  or  Cantht ,  where  the  upper  Eye-lid  meets  with 
the  under. 

Angle  of  a  Wall  [Architecture]  is  the  Point  or  Corner, 
where  the  two  Faces  or  Sides  of  a  Wall  meet. 

Angles  [Aftrology  \  Certain  Houfes  of  a  Scheme  of  the 
Heavens,  the  firft  Houfe  or  Horbfoope  is  called  the  Angle 
of  the  E aft,  the  fevenrh  the  Angle  of  the  Weft,  the  fourth 
Houle  the  Angle  of  the  north,  the  tenth  Houle  the  Alible 
of  the  South. 

Angi  e  of  Longitude  [Aflronomy]  is  the  Angle  which 
the  Circle  of  a  Star's  Longitude  makes  with  the  Meridian 
at  the  Pole  of  the  Eclipuck. 

Angle  of  the  fame  Portion  [Afironomy]  an  Angle  that 
is  made  by  the  Meeting  of  an  Arch  of  a  Meridian  Line 
with  an  Arch  of  the  Azimuth  or  any  other  great  Circle 
that  paffes  thro’  the  Body  of  the  Sun. 

Angle  of  Elongation  [Afironomy]  is  the  Difference 
between  the  true  Place  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Geocentriek 
Place  of  the  Planet. 

Angle  of  Commutation  [ Afironomy]  is  the  Difference 
between  the  true  Place  of  the  Sun,  leen  from  the  Earth 
and  the  Place  of  a  Planet  reduced  to  the  Ecliprlck 

Angle  of  Incidence  [m  C atop  tricks]  is  the  leffer  An¬ 
gle  made  by  an  incident  Ray  of  Light  with  the  Plane 
of  a  Speculum  ;  or  if  the  Speculum  be  concave  or  con¬ 
vex  with  a  Tangent  in  the  Point  of  Incidence,  or.  as 
others  define  it,  an  Angle  made  by  a  Ray  of  Light  falling 
on  a  Body  with  any  Tangent  Line  of  that  Body  that  is 
next  the  luminous  Body. 

Angle  of  Incidence  [in  Dioptricks]  js  an  Angle  made 
by  an  incident  Ray  with  a  Lens  or  other  refracting  Sur¬ 
face.  D 


Angle  of  or  at  the 
Center  [in  Fort  if.]  is  the 
Angle  G  KF,  which  is 
formed  by  the  Concur¬ 
rence  of  two  ftrait  Lines 
Indrawn  from  the  Angles 
of  the  Figure  FC. 

Angle  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  [in  F.rtif] 
is  the  next  Angle  made 
by  the  Arch,  which  is 
drawn  from  one  Gorge  to  the  other. 

Angle  of  the  Counterfcarp  [in  Fortification]  is  formed 
by  the  two  Sides  of  the  Counterfcarp  meeting  before  the 
Middle  of  the  Courtain. 

Angle  of  the  Courtin  [in  Fortification]  or  the  Angle 
of  the  Flank  BAE  is  formed  by  or  contained  between 
the  Courtain  and  the  Flank  in  any  Piece  of  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 


Angie  of  the  Complement  of  the  Line  of  Defence  [in  For¬ 
tification]^  is  the  Angle  proceeding  from  the  Interfetlion  of 
the  two  Complements  the  one  with  the  other. 

Diminified  Angle  [in  Fortification]  is  the  Angle  BCF 
which  is  formed  by  the  Meeting  of  the  outermoft  Sides  ol 
the  Polygon  and  the  Face  of  the  Baftion. 

Angle  of  the  exterior  Figure  [in  Fortification]  is  the 
fame  as  the  Angle  of  the  Polygon ,  and  is  the  Angle  FCN 
form’d  at  the  Point  of  the  Baftion  C,  by  the  Meetino-  of 
the  two  outermeft  Sides  or  Bafes  of  the  Polygon °FC 
and  CN.  ^ 

Angle  of  the  interior  Figure  [in  Fortification]  is  the  An¬ 
gle  GHM,  which  is  formed  in  H  the  Center  of  the  Baf¬ 
tion  by  the  Meeting  of  the  innermoft  Sides  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  GH  and  H  M. 

Angle  Flanking  [in  Fortification]  is  the  Angle  which 
>s  made  by  the  two  ralanc  Lines  of  Defence,  viz.  the  two 
Paces  of  the  Baftion  prolonged 

Angi.  F  flanking  upwards  [Fortification]  R  the  Angle 
G  L  H  formed  by  the  flankmg  Line  and  the  Cburtain. 

Flanked  Angle  [in  Fortfication]  is  the  Angle  BCS, 
which  is  made  by  the  two  Faces  BC,  C  S,  and  is  the 
utmoft  Part  of  the  Baftion,  raoft  expos’d  to  the  Enemy’s 
Batteries,  and  is  therefore  called  by  fome  the  Angle  of  the 
Baftion,  or  the  Point  of  the  Baftion. 

Angle  forming  the  Flank  [Fortification]  is  that  which 
confifts  of  one  Flank  and  one  Demi-gcrge  ;  or  it  is  com- 


fofed  by  the  flank  and  that  Side  of  the  Polygon,  running 
from  the  Flank  to  the  Angle  of  the  Polygon,  and  were  it 
extended  would  croft,  the  Baftion. 

Angle  forming  the  Face  [Fortification]  is  an  Anrde 
made  of  one  Flank  and  one  Face. 

Angle  of  the  Moat  [in  Fortification]  is  an  Angle  which 
is  made  before  the  Curtain  where  it  is  interfefifed. 

Ke-entring  ^NQLE  ?  [  'Fortification]  is  an  Angle  which 

Re-entrant  i  retires  inwards  towards  the 

Place. 

Saliant  A N G L  E  [Fortification]  is  an  Angle  which  ad¬ 
vances  its  Point  towards  the  Field. 

Angle  of  the  Epaule  )  [Fortification]  is  the  Angle 

Angle  of  the  shoulder  5  A  BC,  which  is  formed  by 
the  Lines  of  the  Face  BC  and  the  Flank  A  B. 

Angle  flanking  outward  g  [Fortification]  is  formed  by 

Angle  of  the  Tenaille  S  the  two  Lines  fichant  in 
the  faces  of  the  two  Baftions  extended,  till  they  meet  in 
an  Angle  towards  the  Curtain;  and  is  that  which  always 
carries  its  Points  in  towards  the  Work,  and  is  called  alfb 
the  Dead  Angle  or  Angle  of  the  Moat. 

Anglce  of  Elevation  [in  Mechanicks]  an  Angle  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  Line  of  Direction  of  a  Projeafte, 
and  a  horizontal  Line. 

Angle  of  Direction  [Mechanicks]  an  Angle  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  Lines  of  Direction  of 
Forces. 


two  conlpiring 


Angle  of  Incidence  [Mechanicks]  an  Angle  made  by 
the  Line  of  Direction  of  an  impinging  Body  in  the  Point 
of  Contaft. 

Angle  of  Reflection  [Mechannks]  an  Angle  made  by 
the  Line  of  Direction  of  a  reflefted  Body,  in 'the  Point  of 
Conr a  ft  from  which  it  rebounds. 

Angles  of  a  Battalion  [  Military  Affairs]  are  made  by 
the  laft  Men  at  the  Ends  of  Ranks  and  Files. 

Front  Angles  [. Military  Affairs]  the  two  laft  Men  of 
the  front  Rank. 


Rear  Angles  [Military  Affairs]  the  two  laft  Men  of 
the  Rear  Rank. 

Angle  of  the  Eafi  [in  navigation]  is  that  Point  of  the 
Cempaft  that  the  ship  fails  upon. 

Optick  Angle,  is  that  which  is  contained  or  included 
™-WoCn  tWO  Rays  drawn  from  the  extreme  Points  of  an 
Object  to  the  Center  of  the  Pupil. 

Angle  of  Inclination  [Opticks]  is  the  Angle  made  by 
a  Ray  of  Incidence,  and  the  Axis  of  Incidence. 

Angle  of  the  Interval  of  two  Places  [in  Opticks]  an 
Angle  that  isfubtbnded  by  the  Lines  direffed  from  the  Eye. 

Angle  of  Reflection  [in  Opticks]  is  an  Angle  formed 
by  the  rene&ed  Ray,  at  the  Point  of  Reflexion,  with  the 
other  Part  of  the  Tangent  Line. 

Angle  refracted  [in  Opticks]  is  an  Angle  between  the 
refracted  Ray  and  the  Peipendicular. 

Angle  of  RefraCtion  [Opticks]  is  an  Angle  made  by 
the  Ray  of  Incidence,  extended  through  another  Medium 
(as  out  of  the  Air  into  the  Water)  and  the  Ray  of  Re- 
fratfion.  J 


Optick  Angle  )  [in  Opticks]  is  an  Angle  included  be- 
Vifual  Angle  is  tween  two  Rays,  drawn  from  the 
two  extreme  Points  in  an  Objeft  to  the  Center  of  the  Pu¬ 
pil,  as  ABC,  which  is  comprehended  between  the  Ravs 
A  B  and  B  C. 


Angle  [in  Sciagraphy,  i.  e.  Dialling]  an  Angle  that  is 
made  by  the  ftrait  Line,  preceding  from  the  Sun  to  the 
Dial  Plane. 

To  A'ngLe  [of  An^el,  Sax.  an  Hoolcj]  to  filh  with  an 
Angling  Rod. 

A'ngler  [of  An^el,  one  who  fifties  with  an 

Angle. 

A'ng  Li  a,  that  Part  of  Great  Britain ,  called  England. 

A'nglicism  [Anglicifmum ,  L.J  a  Diflion  in  the  idiom. 
Or  a  manner  of  Speech  peculiar  to  the  Enghfb  Tongue. 

Anglicus  Sudor ,  7.  e.  the  Englifb  Sweat  [with  Phyfi- 
cians]  an  Epidemical  Colliquative  Fever,  rife  in  England, 
filch  as  was  once  in  the  Time  of  Henry  VII,  l. 

Angober,  a  fort  of  Pear:. 

Angue'lles  [with  Falconers]  ftnall  Worms  eje&ed 
by  Sick  Hawks. 

Angui'genox/s  [anguigenus,  L.]  ingendred  or  be¬ 
gotten  of  Serpents. 


An  gux- 


A  >1 
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Angui'fER  ?  [Afironomy]  a Conftellation  or  Clu- 

Angui'teness  5  ftcr  of  Stars,  the  Figure  of  which 
on  a  Globe  reprelents  a  Man  holding  a  Serpent. 

L  Angui'neal  [anguineus,  L .J  pertaining  to  an  Eel. 

Angui'neal  Hyperbola ,  an  Hyberbola  of  an  Eel-like 
Figure,  which  cuts  its  Alfymptote  with  contrary  Flexions, 
and  is  produced  both  Ways  into  contrary  Legs. 

A'nguish  [angor,  L.  angoiffe ,  F.J  exceffivc  Pain  of 
Body  or  Grief  of  Mind. 

A'ngular  [ angularis ,  L.J  pertaining  to,  or  having 
Angles  or  Corners. 

A'ngularn  ess  [angulaire,  F.  angularis,  L.J  having 
Corners.  , 

A'ngULAR  Motion  [Mechanicks]  a  Compound  lort  of 
Motion,  wherein  the  moveable  both  Aides  and  revolves  at 
the  fame  Time. 

Angular  Motion  [with  Afronomers]  is  the  Increafe 
of  the  Diftance  of  any  two  Planets,  revolving  round  any 
Body  as  the  common  Center  of  Motion. 

Angula'rity  [of  angularis,  L.J  the  Cornerednels,  the 
having  Nooks  and  Corners. 

Angulo'sity  [[with  Philofophers J  the  Quality  of  that 
which  has  feveral  or  many  Angles. 

Angus  t  [angujlus ,  L.J  narrow. 

Angu'stness,  [of  anguftus,  L.J  Narrownels,  Strait- 
nels. 

Angu'stity  [of  anguftitas ,  L.J  Straitnels  orNarrow- 
nefs  of  Place ;  alio  Straitnefs  of  Circumftances,  Pover¬ 
ty,  &c. 

Anhalti'na  [with  Physicians']  Medicines  that  pro¬ 
mote  Refpiration. 

Anhela'tion,  a  Painting,  a  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  ;  Shortnels  of  Breath,  L. 

an h el itus,  a  Shortnefs  and  Thicknefs  of  Breath,  as 
in  an  Afthma. 

An  H  el  c/s  e  [anhelofus]  fetching  Breath  quick  and 
ffiort  ;  Puffing  and  Blowing. 

Anhelo'te  [in  Old  Law J  a  Term  ufed  to  fignifie 
that  every  one  Aiould  pay  his  relpeftive  Part  and  Share, 
as  Scot  and  Lot ,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country. 

Anice'tum  [’Av/xh'Iov,  Gr.J  Anife-fceds. 

Anie'nted,  made  void,  fruftrated. 

Anil,  the  Plant  from  which  Indigo  is  procured. 

Ani'leness?  [anilitas]  the  being  a  very  old  Wo- 

Ani'lity  £  man. 

A'nima,  the  Breath,  alio  the  Principle  of  Life  in  the 
rational ,  fenfative  or  vegetative  Soul,  L. 

An iMA  gummi,  an  Ethiopian  and  Indian  Gum,  like 
Frankincenle. 

A'nima  /  [in  Mujick  Books]  fignifies  with  Life  and 

Animato  S  Spirit,  and  is  much  the  fame  as  vivace, 
■which  is  a  Degree  of  Movement  between  Largo  and 
Allegro. 

An  IMA  Hepatis  [with  Chymifis]  Sal  Martis,  i.  e.  Salt 
of  Iron  or  Steel. 

An ima  articulomm  [with  Phyjicians]  Hermodaftyls,  fo 
called,  becaufe  of  their  Efficacy  in  Diforders  of  the  Joints. 

An  ima  Pulmonum  [with  Phyjicians]  Crocus  or  Saffron 
fo  called  on  account  of  its  being  good  for  the  Lungs. 

An  ima  Saturni  [ i .  e.  the  Soul  of  LeadJ  the  Extra£t 
of  Lead,  L. 

An  ima  Mundi,  called  by  Plato  t*  xocr«a,  the 

Soul  of  the  World ,  or  of  the  Vniverfe  [with  Natural! fs]  is  a 
certain  pure,  Ethereal  Subftanceor  Spirit,  which  is  diffufed 
through  the  Mafs  of  the  World,  which  informs,  actuates 
and  unites  the  divers  Parts  of  it  into  one  great,  perfect,  or- 
ganical  or  vital  Body. 

The  Modern  Platonifis  explain  the  Anima  Mundi  to  be 
a  certain  Ethereal,  Univerfal  Spirit  ;  which  exiib  perfeftly 
pure  in  the  Heavens,  but  pervading  Elementary  Bodies  on 
Earth,  and  intimately  mixing  with  all  the  minute  Atoms 
of  it,  aflumes  fomewhat  of  their  Nature,  and  thence  be¬ 
comes  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Some  again  define  it  to  be  a  certain  ignifick  Virtue, 
or  vivifick  Heat  infirfed  into  the  Chaos  and  difleminated 
through  the  whole  Frame  of  it,  for  the  Conlervation,  Nu¬ 
trition  and  Vivification  of  it. 

A'nimable  [ animabilis  L.J  that  hath  Life  or  Breath. 

A'nimablenEss  [of  animabilis]  the  having  Life. 

Animadversion,  a  ferious  Confideration ‘"and  Re¬ 
flection  upon  any  Matter,  alfo  a  Remark  or  Obfervation 
on  a  Book,  &V. 

Animadve'rsive  [of  animadvert  ere,  L.J  confidering 

or  reflecting. 

Animadver'siveness  [of animus,  and  adverteri,  L.J 

the  animadverfive  Faculty. 


To  Animadve'rt  [ animadvertere ,  L.J  to  turn  or 
bend  the  Mind  to  any  Thing  ;  to  obferve,  to  take  No¬ 
tice  of ;  alfo,  to  remark. 

A’nimal,  i.  e.  a  living  Creature  is  by  fome  defined  to 
be  a  Being,  which  befides  the  Power  of  growing,  increa- 
fing  and  producing  its  Like  (which  Vegetables  alfo  have) 
is  further  endowed  with  Senfation  and  Ipontaneous  Motion. 

Animal,  Adj.  [animalis,  L.J  pertaining  to  living 
Creatures  or  to  Life. 

Animal  Faculty  [with  Philofophers]  is  defined  to  be 
that  Faculty  by  which  a  Man  exercifes  Senfe,  Motion,  and 
the  principal  Funftions  of  the  Mind,  as  Imagination, 
Reafoning,  Memory. 

Animal  Secretion  [in  Medicine]  is  the  Aft  whereby  the 
divers  Juices  of  the  Body  are  feparated  or  fecreted  from 
the  common  Mafs  of  Blood  by  Means  of  the  Glands. 

Animal  Motion ,  is  the  fame  that  is  called  Mulcular. 
Motion. 

Animal  Part  of  Man  [with  Moralifls ,  L.J  the  fenfible 
flelhy  Part  in  Oppofition  to  the  rational  Part,  which  is 
the  Underftanding. 

Animal  Spirits ,  a  fine  fubtil  Juice  or  Humour  in  Ani¬ 
mal  Bodies,  fuppoled  to  be  the  great  Inftrument  of  Muf- 
cular  Motion,  Senfation,  &c. 

Animal  NESS  5  [ Jriimalitas,  L.J  the  animal  Faculty. 

Anima'lcula  [a  Diminutive  of  Animal]  a  Minute. 
Creature,  Icarce  difcernible  by  the  naked  Eye ;  but  may 
be  difeovered  by  the  help  of  a  Microfcope  in  molt  Liquors, 
but  there  are  prodigious  Numbers  in  black  Pepper  Water, 
and  Water  in  which  Wheat,  $$c.  have  been  lteeped  for 
four  or  five  Days,  alio  in  human  Seed. 

To  A'nimaie  [animatum,  L.J  to  give  Life;  to  en¬ 
liven  or  quicken  ;  allb  to  encourage,  to  hearten,  to  abet, 
egg  or  fet  on. 

A'nimateb  Mercury  [with  Chymifis]  Quickfilver  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fome  fubtil  and  lpirituous  Particles,  fo  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  growing  hot  when  mixt  with  Gold. 

Animate  [ammatus,  L.J  animated,  endued  with 
Life,  in  Contradiftinftion  to  inanimate,  or  fuch  Things 
as  have  not  Life. 

Animated  Needle,  a  Needle  touched  with  a  Load- 
ftone. 


Animate  Power  [Mechanicks]  is  ufed  to  fignify  a 
Power  in  Manor  Brute  in  Con  trad  i  ftin  ftion  to  an  inanimate 
one,  as  that  of  Springs,  Weights,  &c. 

A'nimateness  [of  anime,  F.  animat  us,  L.J  the 
being  animated. 

Animation,  the  informing,  furnilhing  or  lupplying 
an  Animal  Body  with  a  Soul.  As  a  Foetus  or  Child  in 
the  Womb,  is  laid  to  be  come  to  its  Animation,  when  it 
begins  to  aft  like  a  true  living  Creature,  or  after  the  Mo¬ 
ther  (according  to  the  ufual  Expreffion)  is  quick. 

Anime'  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  the  Eyes,  &V.ofany 
rapacious  Creature  are  born  of  a  different  Tinfture  from 
the  Creature  it  felf. 

Animo'dar  [with  Aflrologtrs]  one  of  the  Methods 
fome  ufe  of  reftifying  Nativities,  as  to  find  out  artificially 
the  exaft  Minute  afeending  at  a  Perfon’s  Birth. 

Animo'se  [animofus,  L.J  couragious;  alfo  ftomach- 
ful. 

Animo'seness  [animojite ,  F.  animojitas,  L.J  the 
having  an  Animofity. 

Animo'sity  [animofitas ,  L.J  Quarrel,  Contention, 
Heart-burning,  &c. 

An  jour  and  wast  [Law  Term]  a  Forfeiture  when 
a  Man  has  committed  Petty  Treafon  and  Felony,  and  has 
Lands  held  of  lome  common  Perlon,  which  lhall  be  leized 
for  the  King,  and  remain  in  his  Hands  a  Year  and  a  Day, 
next  after  the  Attainder,  and  then  the  Trees  ffiall  be 
pulled  up,  the  Houfes  razed  and  pulled  down,  and  the 
Pafture  and  Meadows  ploughed  up ;  except  he  to  whom 
the  Lands  ffiouldcome  by  Elcheat  or  Forfeiture,  redeem  it 
of  the  King. 

Anisca'lptor,  i.  e.  the  Arfe-fcratcher  ?  [  Anatomy Ja 

Aniscalptoris  Mufculi  par  $  Mulcle  cal¬ 

led  allb  Lapfftmus  dorji  ;  from  its  Largenefs,  y  d.  the 
bfoadeft  of  the  Back,  a  Pair  of  Mufcles,  fo  called  from 
that  Aftion  that  is  performed  by  the  help  of  it,  it  ferving 
to  draw  the  Arm  backwards  and  downwards. 

A'nisum  [’'Av/ctov,  Gr.J  Anile,  a  fragrant  Herb,  L. 

A'nker  [at  Amjerdam]  a  liquid  Mcalure,  the  4th 
Part  of  the  Aein,  containing  two  Stekans ,  each  Stekan  con¬ 
taining  fixteen  Mingles ,  the  Mingle  two  Paris  Pints. 

A'nkred  [ Heraldry J  a  lort  of  Crofs  born  in  Coats  of 
Arms,  the  Ends  of  which  are  in  the  Shape  of  the  Flook 
«t  an  Anchor.  Ank.y'- 
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Anky'losis  [* Arx. v\u(ti:  of  ctmv Lit,  Gr.  a  Callus  in  a 
Juncture}  a  Difeafc  in  the  Jun&ures  of  an  human  Body, 
■where  the  nervous  Liquor  which  fhould  lubricate  the 
Bones,  growing  too  thick  clc£  them  up,  and  as  it  were 
cement  them  within  one  another. 

A'nnales,  Hiftories  or  Chronicles  of  Things  done, 
from  Year  to  Year,  L. 

Ann  ales  [Old  Records }  Yearlings  or  young  Cattle  of 
the  firft  Year,  L. 

AnnaTisT,  a  Writer  of  Annals. 

A'nnals  [annates,  L.}  annual  or  yearly  Chronicles, 
or  a  Chronological  Account  of  remarkable  Paffages,  that 
happen  in  a  Kingdom  or  Republick  from  Year  to  Year. 
Annals  are  different  from  Hiftory  in  this  Refpeft,  becauie 
Ililiory  defcants  on  the  Events  and  the  Caufes  of  them. 

A'nnats  ?  [the  Firfl-Fruits  of  Ecclefiaftical  Be- 

Anna'tes  J  nefices,  being  the  Value  of  one  Year’s 
Profit  formerly  paid  to  the  Pope,  but  now  to  the  King. 

Anne'al  [probably  of  on-aclan,  Sax.  to  bum,  &V.} 
a  Commodity  brought  from  Barbary ,  and  ufed  in  Dying, 
Painting,  &c. 

Annea'ling,  a  Method  or  Art  of  baking  of  Glafs, 
lb  that  the  Colour  may  penetrate  quite  through  it ;  alfo  a 
particular  Way  of  baking  Tiles. 

To  Anne'x  [annexum,  of  anneftare,  L.j  to  join  or 
unite  one  Thing  with  another. 

Annexation  [in  La<w]  the  uniting  of  Land  or 
Rents  to  the  Crown. 

A  n  e  N  t  E  d  ,  See  aniented. 

To  Annihilate  [ annihilatum ,  L.}  to  reduce  or 
bring  any  created  Being  to  nothing  ;  to  utterly  deftroy  it. 

Annihilation,  a  reducing  a  Subftance  to  nothing, 
&c.  or  a  total  deftroying  or  taking  away  its  Exiftence,  L. 

Anni  nubiles  [in  Law]  the  marriageable  Age  of  a 
Virgin,  before  which  Time  Ihe  is  laid  to  be  infra  nubiles 
amtos,  the  Time  is  at  twelve  Years  of  Age. 

Anniversary  [ anniverfarius ,  L.}  done  annually  or 
every  Year  at  a  certain  Time,  celebrated  every  Year. 

An  Anniversary  [with  Romanifis]  a  yearly  Obit 
or  Service  faid  by  a  Popilh  Prieft  once  every  Year,  for  a 
Perfon  deceafed. 

Anniversary  Days  [with  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons'] 
certain  Days  appointed  to  be  obferved  folemnly,  yearly 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Death  or  Martyrdom  of  Saints ; 
alfo  Days  at  the  Return  of  the  Year,  People  ufed  to  pray 
for  the  Souls  of  their  Friends  deceafed  ;  which  Cuftom 
the  Romanifts  ftill  retain. 

Anno  Domini  [i.e.  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord}  that 
Computation  of  Time,  from  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour, 
which  is  ufed  from  the  Date  of  publick  Deeds  and  Wri¬ 
tings  in  England ,  with  the  Addition  of  the  Year  of  the 
King’s  Reign. 

.  Annoi'sanc  e  [in  Law]  Nufance,  a  Hurt  or  Offence 
either  to  a  publick  Place,  as  a  high  Way,  Bridge  or  com¬ 
mon  River,  or  to  a  private  one  by  laying  any  Thing  that 
may  breed  Infe&ion  ;  by  encroaching  or  the  like. 

Annoisance,  the  Name  of  a  Writ  brought  upon  this 
Tranfgrefiion. 

Ann oT is  [in  America]  an  Animal  about  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Lizard,  whofe  Skin  is  of  a  yellowifh  Colour.  It  con¬ 
tinually  proles  about  the  Cottages  for  Food  in  the  Day 
Time,  and  lies  under  Ground  at  Night,  making  a  loud 
Noife. 

An  no's  it  y  [anno fit  as,  L.}  Agednefs. 

Annotation,  an  Obiervation,  a  Remark,  &c.  L. 

ToAnno'y  [probably  of  nuire,  F.to  hupt, damage, ©V.} 
to  endammage,  hurt,  prejudice,  to  be  offenfive  in  Smell. 

Annoy'ance,  Offenfivenefi  in  Smell;  alfo  Damage, 
Prejudice. 

Annua  lia,  Oblations  made  by  the  Relations  of 
deceafed  Perfons,  on  the  Day  of  their  Deaths  every 
Year,  which  Day  our  Forefathers  called  the  Tear’s  Dayt 
or  Tear  s  Mind ,  on  which  Mafs  was  folemnly  celebrated. 

A  N  N  u  A  L  Penjiots  [in  Law]  a  W rit  by  which  the 
King,  having  an  annual  Penfion  due  to  him  from  an  Abbot 
or  Prior  for  any  of  his  Chaplains,  ufed  to  demand  it,  &c. 

A  nnual  [annuuSy  L.}  that  comes  every  Year,  yearly. 

Annual  Leaves  [Botany]  fuch  as  put  forth  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  &c.  but  perifh  in  the  Winter. 

Annual  Equation  [Aftronomy]  is  the  Equation  of 
the  mean  Motion  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of  the 
Apogee  and  Nodes. 

An nua'l a,  a  yearly  Stipend,  anciently  affigned  to  a 
^°r  obfovinS  tbe  Anniverfary  or  faying  continued 
Mafles  one  Year  for  the  Soul  of  the  deceafed  Perfon. 

Annuals  [with  Botavifis]  Plants  that  are  to  be 


faifed  Year  by  Year  ;  fuch  as  die  away  in  the  Winter. 

An  NU  at Es  Muficuli  [with  Anatom  ifis]  a  pa;j-  Qf  Muf- 
cles  fo  called,  becaufe  they  caufe  the  Head  to  nod  dircftl# 
forward,  they  are  feated  at  the  Root  of  the  tranfvcrfe  Vera 
tebra  of  the  Back. 

Annu'ity  [of  annuuSy  L.  yearly}  a  yearly  Income  or 
Roit  that  is  to  be  paid  for  Term  of  Life  ;  an  Annuity  i* 
different  from  a  Rent  only  in  this,  that  the  former  only 
charges  the  Granter  or  his  Heirs,  whereas  a  Rent  is  pay¬ 
able  out  of  Land.  v  1 

Dr.  Halley  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Brejlaw  Bills  of* 
Mortality,  fhews  that  it  is  So  to  i  a  Perfon  of  25  Years  of 
gc  docs  not  die  in  a  Year  ;  that  it  is  5  i  to  one  that  a 
Man  of  40  lives  7  Years  ;  and  that  one  of  30  may  rea- 
fonably  expeft  to  live  27  or  28  Years  :  So  great  a  Difference 
there  is  between  the  Life  of  Man  at  different  Ages  ;  that 
it  is  100  to  1,  if  one  of  20  lives  out  a  Year  ;  and  but 
38  to  1,  that  one  of  50  does  fo. 

When  and  from  feme  other  Obfervations  he  has  con- 
ftrucired  the  following  Tables,  fhewing  the  Value  of  An¬ 
nuities  from  every  5  th  Year  of  Life  to  the  70th. 


Age 

Y. 

Pur. 

1 - 

—10, 

28 

5 - 

I3, 

40 

IC - 

44 

15 - 

13, 

33 

20—— 

12, 

7« 

25 — 

—12, 

27 

30 

n, 

72 

35 - 

n, 

12 

Age 

Y.  Pur- 

40 - 

—10,  57 

45— 

—  9,  9i 

50 - 

9,  21 

55 - 

—  8,  51 

60 - 

7 

65 - 

<S  54 

70 - 

5  32 

ToAnnu'l  [of  annuller,  F.of  nullusy  L.  none}  to  abd- 
lifh,  to  repeal,  to  make  void. 

A'nnular  [annularis ,  L.}  pertaining  to  a  Ring. 

Annular  Cartilage  [in  Anatomy]  the  fecond  Carti¬ 
lage  or  Griftle  of  the  Top  of  the  Wind-pipe  or  Larynx , 
encompaffed  by  it,  as  it  w  ere  by  a  Ring. 

Annular  Ligament  [Anatomy]  a  ftrong  Ligament 
encompaffing  the  Carpus  or  Wrill  after  the  manner  of  a 
Bracelet. 

AnnuLa'ris  Digitus,  the  Ring  Finger,  that  which  is 
betwixt  the  Middle  Finger  and  the  Little  Finger,  L. 

Annularis  Proceffus  [with  Anatomifls]  a  certain 
Bunch  or  Knob  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  Procejfes  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  under  its  Side,  L. 

AT  NU LARis  Prkuberantia  [Anatomy]  that  Part  of 
the  human  Brain  that  lies  between  the  Cerebellum  and  the 
two  backward  Prominences ,  or  Parts  bunching  out. 

Annul a'ry  [annularis,  L.}  like,  with  or  in  the  Form 
of  a  Ring. 

A'n  n  u  l  ET  [in  Heraldry]  a  fmall  Ring,  which, 
being  a  Mark  of  Diftinttion,  the  5  th  Brother 
of  any  Family  ought  to  bear  in  his  Coat  of 
Arms,  as 

Annulets  [with  ArchiteHs]  are  fmall  fquare  Parts 
turned  about  in  the  Corinthian  Capital,  under  the  Quarter 
Round  or  Echinus ,  others  define  an  Annulet  to  be  a  narrow 
flat  Moulding,  which  is  common  to  other  Parts  of  a 
Column  the  Bafes,  & c.  as  well  as  the  Capital  ;  and  is 
the  fame  Member  which  fometime  is  called  the  Fillet  a 
■Li fitly  a  Cointfure ,  a  Li  fie,  a  Time ,  a  Square ,  a  Rabit  and 
a  Supercilium. 

To  Annu'll  to  abolifli  an  Aflr,  Procedure  Sen¬ 
tence,  &c. 

To  Annu'merate  [annumerare,  L.}  to  reckon  in¬ 
to  the  Number. 

Annumera'tion,  a  putting  to  the  Number,  L. 

Annuncia'da,  as  Knights  of  the  Annunciada,  atl 
Order  of  Knighthood  in  Savoy,  inftituted  in  Memory  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  inffituted  by  Amadeus, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Anno  Dom.  1350. 

To  Annun'ciate  [annunciatum, L  ]  to  bring  Ti¬ 
dings  to. 

Annu'ntiate^  a  Denomination  that  is  common  to 

Annuntia'da  S  feveral  Orders,  both  Religious  and 
Military  among  the  Roman  Catbolicks,  fo  named  on  Account 
of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Annuncia'tion,  the  Delivery  of  a  Mcffage,  it  is 
generally  applyed  to  the  Tidings  that  the  Angel  brought 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  concerning  the  Incarnation  of  Mui 
Chrifi.  ~  J 
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The  Teafi  of  the  Annuntiation,  Lady  day,  the  25 th 
of  March. 

Annus  ClimaB ericas,  the  Years  63  and  81,  of 
which  there  went  a  'Notion  that  Men  muft  needs  die ; 
the  two  Numbers  confift  of  Nines,  as  feven  times  Nine 
is  6 3,  nine  times  Nine  is  Si. 

Anodyne  [  ’AmSvvn  of  a,  privat.  and  edi uni.  Pain, 
Gr.]  a  Medicine  which  either  alleviates  or  quite  takes  away 
Pain  called  alfo  a  Paregorick. 

Anoi's a nce>  [of  Nuifance ,  F.]  any  Injury,  Damage 

Noi'sance  /■  or  Hurt  done  to  a  piablick  Place, 

Nu'sance  j  Bridge,  Highway,  &c.  or  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  one  by  Encroachment,  by  laying  in  it  any  Thing  that 
may  breed  Infection,  &c. 

Anomali  sm  Gr.]  an  Irregularity. 

Anomali'stical  Year  [ Aflronomy ]  is  the  Space  of 
Time  wherein  the  Earth  pafles  through  her  Orbit. 

Ano'malous  [’Aro/uax©-,  of  «  neg.  and  o/u<t a®*  equal] 
out  of  Rule,  irregular,  uneven,  unequal,  that  deviates 
from  the  true  Order  and  Method. 

Anoma'ly  [’AnoyuttXtt*,  Gr.]  an  Irregularity  in  the  Con¬ 
jugation  of  Verbs,  or  Declenfion  of  Nouns,  0 Pc.  Gram. 

An  o'mal  y  [with  Aftrolgersf  an  Inequality  in  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Planets. 

An c/maly  [in  Aflronomy ]  the  Diftance  of  a  Planet 
from  the  Aphelion  or  Apogee  ;  or  an  Irregularity  in  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  a  Planet,  whereby  it  deviates  from  tire  Aphelion  or 
Apogee. 

Anomaly  of  a  Planet  mean  or  equal  [in  the  New  Aflro¬ 
nomy ]  is  the  Area,  which  is  contained  under  a  certain 
Line  drawn  from  the  Sun  to  the  Planet. 

Mean  Anomaly  of  the  Sun  or  Planet  [with  Aflro- 
nomersj  is  an  Arch  of  the  Ecliptick,  between  the  mean 
Place  pf  it,  and  its  Apogee.  In  the  Modern  Aflronomy  it  is 
the  Time  wherein  the  Planet  moves  from  the  Aphelion  to 
the  mean  Place  or  Point  of  its  Orbit. 

The  true  Anomaly  of  the  Center  [  Aflronomy  ] 
an  Arch  of  the  Zodiack  bounded  by  the  true  Morion  of 
the  Center,  in  the  New  Aflronomy  it  is  an  Arch  of  the 
Eccentrick  Circle,  included  between  the  Aphelion ,  and  a 
Right  Line,  drawn  through  the  Center  of  the  Planet  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Line  of  the  Apfides. 

Anomaly  of  the  Eccentrick  [New  Aflronomy~\  an  Arch 
of  the  Eccentrick  Circle  included  between  the  Aphelion , 
and  a  Right  Line  drawn  through  the  Center  of  the  Planet 
perpendicular  to  the  Line  of  the  Apfidei. 

True  or  equated  Anomaly  [Aflronomy^  is  the  Angle  at 
the  Sun  which  a  Planet's  Diftance  from  the  Apbelium  ap¬ 
pears  under ;  or  it  is  the  Angle  at  the  Area  taken  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Time  in  which  the  Planet  moves  from  "the 
mean  Place  to  its  Aphelion. 

An  o'mal  Y  of  the  Crbit  [  A fronomyf  is  the  Arch  or 
Diftance  of  a  Planet  from  its  Aphelion. 

Ano'mean  [of  a  and  b/uoi@y  fimilar  or  like,  q.d.  dif- 
fimilar,  Gr.]  a  Name  by  which  a  Se£t  of  pure  Arians  were 
call’d.  r 

Ano'mfhalos  [of  a.  privat.  and  opipcuJc,  Gr.  a  Na¬ 
vel]  one  who  is  without  a  Navel,  as  ourfirft  Parents  Adam 
and  Eve  are  fuppoled  to  have  been  created,  not  ftanding  in 
need  of  Nourilhent  that  way. 

An omoeo'meres  [of  *  neg.  cuoios  and  pej©',  Gr.  a 
Particle]  that  which  confifts  of  leveral  and  different  Par¬ 
ticles. 

Ano'nis  [in  Botany ]  the  Herb  Cammock,  or  Reft 
Harrow,  L . 

Ano'nium,  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle,  an  Herb,  L. 

A  n  o'n  y  m  a  l  ?  [of  «,’( iclwn&t  Gr.]  namelefs,  or  with- 
Ano'nymous5  out  a  Name. 

Ano'nymous  Spirit  [with  Chymiflsf  a  kind  of  Spirit 
that  may  be  feparated  from  Tar,  &=c.  and  feveral  torts 
of  Wood,  the  fame  as  neutral  or  adiaphorous  Spirit. 

Anorexi'a  farogifya,  of  to  defire,  Gr]  a 

Want  of  Appetite,  a  loathing  of  Meat  caufed  by  an  ill 
Difpofition  of  the  Stomach. 

A'nsa,  the  Handle  of  a  Cup  or  other  Veflel,  L. 

A'nsje  >  [with  Aftronomers]  are  thole  apparently  pro- 

A'N  ses  S  minent  Parts  of  the  Ring  of  the  Planet 
Saturn,  difcovered  in  the  opening  of  it,  and  feemino-  like 
Handles  to  the  Body  of  the  Planer. 

Anseri'na  [Botanyf  Wild  Tanfey. 

A'n  s  c  ot  e  [in  ancient  Law  Books]  the  fame  as  Angild. 

Anspesa'des  [of  lanfa  fpezzada,  Ital.  i.e.  a  broken 
Lance]  in  the  French  Foot-Soldiery,  a  fort  of  inferior  Of¬ 
ficers  above  common  Centinels,  yet  below  Corporals. 

An  A' nswer  [anbypepe,  <S<*x.]  a  Refponfe. 

70  A'nswer  [anbypapian,  Sax. ]  to  give  an  Anfwer 
or  Refponfe  ;  alfo  to  .be  proportionate. 


A'nsw  erable  [of  anb ypepe,  Sax  and  able]  ob¬ 
liged  to  anfwer  to  a  Thing  ;  alfo  accountable  for  or  to; 
alfo  that  has  the  fame  Relation  to  ;  alfo  proportionable. 

An  t  [asmet;,  .S<?x.]  an  Infeft  fo  call’d,  alfo  an  Emet 
or  Pifmire. 

A'nta  ?  [with  ancient  Architects']  a  fquare  Column  or 

A'nte5  Pdafter  placed  at  the  Corners  of  the  Walls 
of  Temples,  0 pc. 

Ant ac ha'tes  [of  drfi  'tvz,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone 
of  the  Agate  kind,  which  being  burnt,  fends  forth  a  Scent. 
Myrrh. 

Anta'cida  [  q.  d.  Anti  Acida ,  i.e.  againft  Acids] 
like  certain  Things  which  deftroy  Acidity. 

Antagonist  [dvTa.ycovi;n;,  of  an i  and  to 

ftrive,  Gr.]  one  that  drives  for  the  Maftery  againft,  or 
out-vies  another ;  an  Adverlary  ;  alfo  a  Difputant  who 
oppofes  another  in  arguing. 

Anta'gonist  ^  [with  Anatomiflsf  a  Mufole  that 

Antagonist  a  b  has  an  oppolite  Situation  to  ano¬ 
ther,  or  a  contrary  Fun&ion,  as  the  Ahdudor  of  the  Cubitus 
which  ferves  to  pull  the  Arm  back,  and  the  Adduftor  that 
ftretches  it  out. 

AntanaGlasis  [tt’vTttrrt.'xActvi?  of  oerrt  and  ctra****, 
to  ftrike  back  again,  Gr.]  a  refletling  or  beating  back. 

Antanaclasis  [in  Rbetorick ]  a  Figure  when  a  Word 
fpoken  in  one  Senfe  is  handfbmely  turn’d  to  another. 

Ant anagoGe  [a.vT<tva,ycoyr,  of  verre  againft,  and 
ocycoybs  a  Leader,  Gr.]  properly  a  going  forth  to  meet  an 
Enemy  ;  alfo  a  producing  on  the  contrary  Side. 

Ant  anagoGe  [with  Rhetoricians ,  &c.  ]  a  Figure 
when  the  Orator  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the  Accufation. 
of  an  Adverlary,  returns  the  Charge  by  loading  him  with 
the  fame  Crime. 

Antaphrodi'ticks  [of  et’vri  againft,  and ’A (pySmi, 
Gr.  Venusf  Medicines  againft  the  Venereal  Dileafe. 

AntapHROdFsiack  [of  vent  and  dpgpSiaL^y,  Gr. 
Venereal]  Antivenereal  ;  a  Term  apply’d  to  fuch  Medi¬ 
caments  as  cool  or  extinguilh  Venereal  Defires. 

Anta'pocha  [of  am1  and  ac-noyf,  Gr.]  the  Counter¬ 
part  of  a  Deed  or  Writing;  a  Counter-bond. 

Antapc/dosis  [<t vTccxoJ'rcur,  of  cPvti  againft,  ctiro 
from,  and  iiSu/si,  Gr.  to  give]  a  returning  or  paying  on 
the  other  Side,  or  by  Turns. 

Antapodosis  [with  Rhetoricians ]  the  Counter-part 
or  Claufe  of  a  Similitude  anfwering  to  the  former,  as  the 
Ground  is  improv'd  by  Tillage ,  fo  it  the  Mind  by  good  Difci- 
pline: 

anta'rctick  [of  arrl  and  tt?xr<gp  the  Bear,  Gr.] 
againft  the  Bear  or  Northern,  as 

Antargticic  Pole  [Aflronomy ]  the  Southern  Pole  or 
End  of  the  Earth’s  Axis,  exa&ly  oppolite  to  the  North  or 
Arftick  Pole. 

Anta'res  [with  Aflronomers']  the  Scorpion’s  Heart,  a 
fixt  Star  of  the  firft  Magnitude  in  the  Conftellation  Scor¬ 
pio,  in  Longitude  45  Degrees  13  Minutes,  Latitude  4 
Deg.  27  Min. 

Ant a'rctick  Circle  [with  Aflronomersf  one  of  the 
lefier  Circles  of  the  Globe  or  Sphere,  which  is  deferibed 
23  Degrees  and  a  half  from  the  Antarftick  or  South 

Antarthri'ticks  [of  ctvr;  and  tdeS&TiKo?,  Gr.] 
Remedies  good  againft  the  Gout. 

Antasthm a'ticks  [of  an-?  and  oc<3/u* tik'o;,  Gr.] 
Remedies  againft  the  Phthifick  or  Shortnefs  of  Breath. 

A'nteacts  [Ante  aft  a,  L.]  PaftAfts. 

Anteambula'tion,  a  walking  before,  L. 

Anteceda'neous  [antecedaneus,  L.j  going  before. 

Antece'dence  [antecedent,  L.]  a  going  before,  L. 

Antecedence  [with  Aftronomersf  is  when  a  Planet 
appears  to  move  contrary  to  the  ufual  Courfe  or  Order  of 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  Antecedence  or 
Antecedentia ,  as  when  it  moves  from  Taurus  to  Aries-  but  if 
it  moves  from  Aries  to  Taurus ,  and  lb  to  Gemini ,  they  fay 
it  goes  in  Confequence  or  Confequentia. 

Antecedent  [ antecedens ,  L.]  foregoing,  going  be- 
fore  in  Time. 

Antecedent  [with  Grammarians ]  a  Word  to  which 
the  Relative  refers,  as  the  Man  who. 

Antecedent  [with  Logicians']  is  the  firft Propofition 
of  an  Enthymeme,  or  a  Syllogifm  that  confifts  but  of  two 
Members. 

Antecedent  Decree,  a  Decree  preceding  fome  other 
Decree,  or  fome  AiSlion  of  the  Creature,  or  the  Previlion 
of  that  A£fion. 

Antecedents  of  the  Ratio  [with  Mathematicians ]  is 
the  firft  Term  of  Comparifon  ih  a  Proportion,  or  that 
which  is  compared  to  another.  Thus  if  the  Ratio  or  Pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  were  of  B  to  C,  or  8  to  id,  B  or  S  is  the  Antece¬ 
dent,  and  G  or  id  the  Confequent. 

Antecedent  [with  Pbyjicians']  thofe  Signs  or  Sym¬ 
ptoms  of  Diforder  that  are  obierved  before  a  Difeafe. 

Antec  ede'ntia  [_Aftronomy]  when  a  Planet  ap¬ 
pears  to  move  Weft  ward  contrary  to  the  Order  or  Courle 
of  the  Signs,  it  is  Paid  to  move  in  Antecedentia. 

Antece'ssor,  one  who  goes  before  or  leads  ano¬ 
ther,  L. 

A'nt EC H AMBER  ?  [of  ante  Camera ,  L]  an  outer 
A'ntich amber  S  Chamber  before  the  principal 
Chamber  of  an  Apartment,  where  Servants  wait,  and 
Strangers  ftay,  till  the  Perion  is  at  Leifure  to  whom  they 
would  fpeak. 

t  Antecu'rsor,  a  Forerunner,  L. 

A'nt ed ate,  an  older  Date  than  ought  to  be. 

To  Antedate  [of  artedater ,  F.]  bo  date  a  Letter, 
Bond,  or  other  Writing,  before  the  Time. 

Antedilu'vian  [ antedUuvianus ,  of  ante  before  and 
diluvium  the  Flood,  L  ]  pertaining  to  the  Time  before 
Noab's  Flood. 

Antedilu'vians  [ Antediluvian: ,  L.]  thofe  Genera¬ 
tions  from  Adam  that  wrere  before  Noah's  Flood ;  and  e  con¬ 
tra,  the  Defendants  from  Noah  are  called  Pofdiluvians. 

Antediluvian  earth,  is  the  Earth  that  then  was, 
before  it  was  deftroy'd  by  the  Flood,  and  which  the  Inge¬ 
nious  and  Learned  Dr.  Thomas  Burr.et  conceives  to  have 
been  very  different  from  ours  in  Form,  Conftitution,  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  Situation,  that  it  was  round,  fmooth,  even  and 
uniform. 

But- Dr.  Woodward,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Natural  Hi fiory 
of  the  Earth ,  undertakes  to  prove, 

i.  That  the  Face  ot  the  Earth  was  not  as  Dr.  Burnet 
imagines,  fmooth,  even  and  uniform,  but  as  it  now  is,  un¬ 
equal,  diffinguifhed  into  Mountains  and  Dales,  and  bavin" 
a  Sea,  Lakes  and  Rivers ;  that  the  Sea  was  then  fait  as 
ours  is ;  that  it  was  then  fubjeQ:  to  Tides,  and  poflelVd 
nearly  the  fame  Space  that  it  now  does ;  that  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  Earth  was  ftock’d  with  Animals,  Metals,  Mine¬ 
rals,  &V  that  it  had  the  fame  Pofition  with  refipefl:  to 
the  Sun  that  our  Earth  now  hath,  and  that  of  confequencc 
there  was  the  fame  Succeflion  of  Weather,  and  the  fame 
Viciflitudes  of  Seafbns  that  are  at  prefent. 

Antejurame'ntum  [in  Old  Timet ]  an  Oath  wh ich 
the  Accufer  was  obliged  to  take  before  the  Trial  to  prole- 
cute  the  accufed,  and  that  the  accufed  was  oblig’d  to  make 
Oath  on  the  very  Day  he  was  to  undergo  the  Ordeal,  that 
lie  was  innocent  of  the  Faff  which  he  was  charged  with. 
It  the  Accufer  failed,  the  Criminal  was  let  at  Liberty ; 
if  the  accufed,  he  was  fuppos’d  to  be  guilty. 

A'ntelote,  a  kind  ot  Deer  that  has  wreathed  Horns. 
Antemeri'dian  [ antemeridianus ,  L.]  pertaining  to 
the  Time  before  Mid-day  or  Noon. 

Ant  eme'ticks  [of  & m'  and  s/usnxet,  Gr.]  Medicines 
againft  Vomiting. 

Antendei'xis  [of  tt’tTi  and  S t/stwpti,  Gr.]  a  contrary 
Indication,  Sign  or  Symptom  of  a  Difeafe,  forbidding  that 
to  be  ufed  which  before  feem’d  to  be  proper  by  a  former 
Indication. 

Ant  epagm  e'nt  a  7  [with  Ancient  ArchiteBs  ]  the 
Antipagme'nta  5  Jaumbs  of  a  Door,  the  Lin¬ 
tels  of  a  Window. 

A'ntepast  [of  ante  before,  and  pafius,  L.  fed]  a 
Fore-tafte. 

A n t  ep  enu 'l t im a  [with  Grammarians ]  the  third  Syl¬ 
lable  of  a  Word  from  the  End,  or  the  laft  Syllable  but 

two. 

Antepile'pticks  [of  civT/ again  ft,  and  lTnteTT\Kocy 
Gr.]  Remedies  againft  Convulsions. 

To  A'ntepone  lanteponere ,  L.]  to  put  or  fet  be¬ 
fore. 

_  Antepredi'c  aments  [with  Logicians ]  certain  pre¬ 
vious  Matters  necefthry  to  be  known  before  hand,  in  order  to 
the  better  underftanding,  or  a  more  clear  and  eafy  Appre- 
henfion  of  the  Doftrine  of  Predicaments  or  Categories,  as 
Definition^  of  uni  vocal, equivocal,  and  demonftrative  Terms. 

Ante  rides  [«.’ mgHss-,  Gr.]  a  Name  given  by  an¬ 
cient  Architects  to  Buttreflbs  againft  Walls,  to  bear  up  the 
Building.  r 

Ant e'rior  ?  fomething  before  another,  efpecially 
Ante  riour  $  in  refpeft  of  Place,  L. 

Anteriority  \_anteriorite,  F.  of  L.]  Priority  of 
Time.  1 

A  nt  eros  [probably  of  ci'mfiSP,  Gr.]  the  beft  fort  of 
Amethyft,  a  precious  Stone. 

A'ntes  [ Husbandry ]  the  foremoft  or  uttermoft  Ranks 

ot  Vines,  L. 


Antes  [with  ArchiteBs ]  Pillars  or  vaft  great  Stones  fefc 
to  underprop  the  Front  of  a  Building;  alio  thofe  fquare 
Puafters  which  anciently  were  placed  at  the  Corners  of  the 
Walls  of  Temples. 

Ante'stature  [in  fortifications']  a  fmall  Retrench- 
ment  made  of  Palifudoes,  or  Sacks  of  Earth  fet  up  in 
rlafte  in  order  to  difpute  the  Remainder  of  a  Piece  of 
Ground,  Part  of  which  hath  alieady  been  gained  by  the 
Enemy.  &  } 

Ant  he  don  [ctvSu'cT&ji',  Gr.'J  a  kind  of  Medlar-tree, 
which  bears  a  Flower  like  that  of  an  Almond-tree,  and  is 
delicious  Fruit. 

Anthe  lix  ([of  am  and  Gr.]  the  Protuberance 
or  Knob  of  the  Ear,  or  the  inner  Circle  of  the  Auricle,  call¬ 
ed  thus  on  account  of  its  Oppofition  to  the  outer  Circle 
called  the  Helix.  ’ 

Anthelmi'nticks  [of  ccWi  and  Gr  a 

Worm]  Medicines  which  deftroy  Worms  in  human  Bo- 
dies. 

A'nt  hem  [  Anthem  a,  Ital.  ?.  of  Gr.  ] 

a  Church  Song,  performed  in  a  Cathedral,  &c.  by  the 
Chorirters,  divided  into  two  Chorus’s  who  fing  alter¬ 
nately.  5 

A'nt  hem  is  [i'rSrsft/r,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Camomile. 

A'n  thera  [in  Pharmacy']  the  yellow  Part  that  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  Role  ;  alfo  a  Salve  of  a  bright  orient  Co- 
lour;  alio  a  kind  of  Medicine  for  a  Sore. 

A  NTHERiE  [in  Botany ]  thofe  little  Tufts  or  Knobs 
which  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stamina  of  Flowers. 

Anth  espho'ria  [ot  i'vSrcT  a  Flower,  and  ppco  I 
carry,  Gr.]  a  Feftival  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  Honour  of 
Proferpine,  in  Memory  of  the  Goddefs  being  forced  away 
by  Pluto  while  fhe  was  gathering  Flowers  in  the  Fields. 

Antheste'ria  [<t»ar»s w,  Gr.]  a  Feftival  celebra¬ 
ted  by  the  Athenians  in  Honour  of  Bacchus. 

f  Anth olo'g  ion  [aVSroAoRoy,  of  av2r or  a  Flower,  and 
Gr.]  a  Church  Book;  alfo  a  Breviary  or  Mafs  Book 
with  the  Offices  to  Chrijl,  the  Virgin  Mary ,  Saints  and 
Martyrs. 

™r^'1jTHO  [OGY  [arfioAoj-i'a,  of  a  Flower,  xoy a 
Vord,  or  to  gather,  Gr.]  a  Treatife  of  Flowers,  or  a 
Collection  of  Flowers ;  alfo  a  Colleftion  of  Greek  Epi¬ 
grams.  V 

St.  A'n Thony’j  Eire,  See  Eryfipelas. 

Antho'ra  ?  [with  Botamfs)  the  Plant  Heallne 

Anti'thora5  Wolf’s  Bane.  ° 

A'n  thos  [«I>2r@.,  Gr.]  a  Flower,  but  appropriated  bv 
way  of  Excellency  to  Rofemary  Flowers. 

Anthophy'lli  [in  BotanyJ  a  large  fort  of  Cloves. 

Anthraci'tes  [of  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  in 

which  appears  as  it  were  Sparks  of  Fire. 

Anthraco'sis  [otiSift) ucoerte,  of  ctv2rpa£  a  Coal,  Gr.] 
a  Diftemper  in  the  Eyes  caufed  by  a  corrofive  Ulcer,  ac¬ 
company ’d  with  a  general  Swelling  of  the  Parts  about  the 
Eye. 

Antkra'cothei'osaleni'trum  [of  a 

Coal,  -S-ei or  Sulphur,  aA?  Salt,  and  i/rpov  Nitre,  Gr.]  all  the 
Ingredients  of  Gunpowder. 

A'nt  hr  ax  [iV  2re*£,  Gr.]  a  live  Coal;  a  Carbuncle 
Swelling  furrounded  with  fiery,  ffiarp  and  painful  Swel- 
lings,  which  as  it  were  burns  the  Skin. 

Anthropo'logy  [of  a,'»2i£9«re?  a  Man,  and  xoyos 
Difoourfe,  Gr.]  a  Difcourfe,  or  a  Defcription  of  a  Man  or 
Man’s  Body  and  Soul. 

Anthropology  [in  Theology]  a  Way  of  fpeaking  of 
God  after  the  manner  of  Men,  by  attributing  to  him  hu¬ 
man  Parts,  as  Hands,  Eyes,  &c. 

Anthro'pomancw  [of  i'vSfa)7ror  and  juavria'a  Divi¬ 
nation,  Gr.]  Divination  performed  by  infpecting  the  Vif- 
cera  of  a  deceafed  Perfon. 

Anthropome'tria  [of  and  purplco,  Gr. 

to  meafure]  the  Confideration  of  a  Man  anatomically. 

Anthropomorphi'tic AL,  of  or  pertaining  to  An - 
thropomorphites. 

Anthropomo'rphites  [a’v-S-pcooro^uopip/Toa,  of  iV- 
Sponros  and  Gr.  Form]  Hereticks  who  attributed  to 

God  the  Figure  of  a  Man.- 

Anthropomo'rphus  [cti'^pcuTTo/wpirof,  Gr.]  the  Man¬ 
drake,  a  kind  of  Plant. 

Anthropopa'thy  {jx.vd-puTroTrtt.'Hs titty  of «r3-f<y7rov and 
TTttSrii,  Gr.  Paffion]  a  being  endu’d  with  the  Affeftions 
and  Paffions  of  Men. 

Anthropo'phagi  [cASr?«7roffi£o],  of  oirSpanros  and 
Gr.  to  eat]  Men-Eaters,  Cannibals  or  Savages  who 
eat  Man’s  Flcfti. 
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Anthropo'pk  agy,  the  Aft  of  eating  Man  s  or  hu¬ 
man  Flefh.  , 

Anthropo'sophY  [of  (up-iro?  and,  aotpiu,  Wifdom, 
Gr.J  the  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Man. 

Anthypno'tics  [of  ciVti' and  a-yvof,  Gr.  SleepJ  Me- 
dicines  that  prevent  Sleep:  ,  , 

Anthypochondri aca  pot  clvti  and  vTroxo^e*^ 
Gr.J  Medicines  good  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Hypochon¬ 
dria.  ,  ,  . 

AnthypopHO'ra  [etv2ro7ro$o£ji,  Gr.J  a  Rhetorical 
Figure,  in  which  the  Objeftions  and  Infinuations  that  an 
Adverfary  may  make,  are  fairly  anfwercd. 

Anthyste'ricks  [of  dvri  and  vsi&M?,  Gr.J  Re¬ 
medies  againft  Hyfterick  Paffions,  or  Fits  of  the  Mother. 

A'nti  [in  Affairs  of  Literature J  Pieces  written  by  way 
of  Anlwerto  others,  whofe  Names  are  commonly  annexed 
to  the  Anti. 

Anti'ades  [a’vr/eiLsf,  Gr.J  the  Glandules  or  Kernels 
ufually  call’d  the  Almonds  of  the  Ears,  alfo  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  thole  Parts. 

Antiaphrodi'ticks  [of  rt’vn' and  ’A<pfo Slrn  Venus , 
Gr.J  Remedies  for  allaying  the  Heat  of  Luft. 

Antiarthri'ticks  [of  dvri  and  dfi&no,  Gr.  the 
GoutJ  Remedies  againft  the  Gout. 

Antiasthma'ticks  [of  dvr)  and  i'oSjua,  Gr.J  Re¬ 
medies  againft  the  Afthma. 

Antiaxio'matism  [of  am  and  Gr.J  that 

which  oppofes  or  contradicts  any  known  Axiom. 

Antiba'cchius  [in  Ancient  Poetry]  a  Foot  that  has 
the  two  firft  Syllables  long,  and  the  third  fhort- 

Antiballo'mene  [of  dvri  and  (Jci'mcw,  Gr.J  Medi¬ 
cines  that  are  of  alike  or  equal  Strength. 

Antic  a'rdium  [of  dm'  and  xafSla,  Gr.  the  Heart  J 
the  little  Hollow  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Breaft,  commonly 
called  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach. 

Antich ache'cticrs  [of  dvr'  and  xeotsE/ct,  an  ill 
Difpofition,  Gr.J  Remedies  for  corre&ing  the  ill  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Blood. 

Antica'rdium  [dvrud^iov,  Gr.J  the  Pit  of  the 
Stomach  or  Heart-pit. 

A'ntichamber,  See  Antechamber. 

A'n  Tic  heir  [of  dvV  inftead  of,  and  yjiefy  of  the 
Hand,  Gr.J  the  Thumb,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  of  as  much 
Ule  as  the  reft  of  the  Hand. 

Antichre'sis  [dvrixfWK,  Gr.J  a  Mortgage  or  Pawn. 

Antich  re's  is  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  Covenant  or  Con¬ 
vention  between  the  Debtor  and  the  Creditor,  as  to  a  Loan 
of  Money  upon  a  Mortgage  or  Pawn. 

A'ntichrist  [dm'xeA^Sy  °f  dvri  againft,  and  X&s'oc 
Chrift,  Gr.J  one  who  is  an  Adverfary  to  Chrift,  a  Seducer, 
one  who  puts  himfelf  in  the  Room  and  Stead  of  Chrift. 

Antichri'stian  [« antiebriflianusy  L.J  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Antichrift. 

Antichri'stianism  [ antichrifiianifmum ,  L.  Barb.J 
the  Principles  or  Practices  of  Antichrift. 

Antichristia'nity  ?  [of  dvri  againft,  and  Xgt- 
Antichri'stianness  5  Gr.  ChriftJ  Oppofite- 
nefs  to  the  Doftrine  of  Chrift,  or  the  Principles,  of 
Chriftians. 

Anti'chthones,  the  fame  as  Antipodes. 

To  Anticipate  [ anticipnre,  L.J  to  take  up  before 
hand,  or  before  the  Time,  alfo  to  foreftall,  to  prevent 
one. 

Anticipation,  the  A  ft  of  preventing  one,  &c.  L. 

Anticne'mium  [of  dm' and  xvjjjUH  the  Leg,  Gr.J 
the  Fore- part  of  the  Leg. 

A'n  tick  [of  antiefuus ,  L.J  old,  ancient. 

An  Antick,  a  Buffoon;  alio  a  Piece  of  Antiquity. 

Antic  K  /  [with  Painters  and  Carvers  J  a  Device 

Antick  Work  \  of  feveral  odd  Figures  or  Shapes  of 
Men,  Beafts,  Flowers,  &c.  form’d  rudely  one  out  of  ano- 
her,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Artift,  affording  a 
grateful  Variety  to  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder. 

To  dance  An  ticks,  is  to  dance  after  an  odd  manner, 
making  ridiculous  Geftures. 

Anticne'mion  [of  dm'  againft,  and  Gr.  the 

Tibia,  or  great  Bone  of  the  LegJ  the  Skin  or  Fore-part  of 
the  Tibia. 

Anticho'lica  ?  [of  dyriyoMxd,  of  dvr)  and  x°**> 

Antico'lica  S  Gr.  CholerJ  Remedies  againft  the 
Cholick. 

Ant IC hro'n is M  [dvr  txpyur  plot,  of  cirri'  and  X£9r®3 
TimeJ  a  falfe  Chronology  or  Chronicling. 

A'n  tic  OR  [with  liorfe-Doiiors]  a  dangerous  Difeafe  in 
Horfes. 

Antida'ctylus  [of  dvrs  and  SnUrv*®1,  Gr.J  a 


Foot  in  Verfe  contrary  to  a  Daftyl,  confifting  of  the  two 
firft  Syllables  fhort,  and  the  laft  long  as  Pietas. 

Antidia'phorists  [of  dvri  and  Jtxpipu,  Gr.  to 
difterj  thofe  who  are  oppofite  to  the  Diaphorifts. 

Antidicoma'rians  [of  am',  or  Antidico  and  Mary] 
fuch  Perfons  who  were  againft,  or  fpake  againft  the  Virgin 
Mary ,  afferting  that  fhe  had  lcveral  Children  by  fofepb. 

Anti d f  Nic a  [of  dm'  and  S!m,  Gr.  a  yFhirlwindJ 
Remedies  againft  Dizzinefs  in  the  Head. 

A'ntidote  [dvrtS'or®',  of  dvTi  and  SiSu/m  to  give, 
Gr.J  a  Remedy  againft  deadly  Poifon,  a  Counter-Poifon. 

Antidysente'rica  [of  dvrd  and  Jv!75VTi£ixo£-,  Gr.J 
Medicines  that  are  efficacious  againft  the  Dyientery  or 
Bloody  Flux. 

Antielmi'nthicks  [of  dvri  againft,  and  expitSoe 
a  Worm,  Gr.J  Medicines  efficacious  in  deftroying  Worms 
in  human  Bodies. 

Antieme'ticks  [of  cirri  and  i^iTixof,  Gr.J  Reme¬ 
dies  that  ftop  vomiting. 

Antiepile'pticks  [of  dvTumMi'Trl/x.oc,  Gr.J  Re¬ 
medies  againft  the  Epilepfy  or  Falling-Sicknefs. 

AntiepiLEpTIck  Elixir  [Pharmacy]  a  Spirit  of  the 
human  Head  mix’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  the  Spirit  of 
Wine  in  which  Opium  has  been  difiolved. 

Antihevcticks  [of  dvV  and  £Kt<xo?,  Gr.J  Medi¬ 
cines  againft  an  Heftick  Fever  or  Confiimption. 

Antihe'ctIcum  Poterii  [with  Chymifls]  a  Medicine 
prepared  of  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  with  the  Martial  Regulus 
of  Antimony,  and  fixed  with  Salt-peter. 

Anth ypno'ticks  [of  civ'll  and  JwriTixor,  of  vnvos 
Sleep,  Gr.J  Medicaments  that  hinder  Sleep. 

Antihypocho'ndriacks  [of  dvri  and  vyroxorS 
Gr.J  Remedies  againft  Melancholy. 

Antilego'mena  [dvTi^yoniVx,  GrJ  ContradiQions. 

Antilo'bium  [of  d/ll  againft,  and  hofhoy,  Gr.J  the 
Bottom  of  the  Ear. 

Antiloe'mica  [of  dvV  and  ao ipo;,  Gr.  the  Pcfti- 
leneej  Medicines  againft  the  Plague. 

Anti'loqjjist  [ antiloyuus ,  L.J  a  Contradiftor. 

AnTILo'gARITHM  [cUTiAoj-clg^Sr/iof,  of  dvri,  1  dj-©', 
and  ci’eaSf.Mor,  Gr.J  is  the  Complement  of  the  Logarithm 
of  any  Sign,  Tangent  or  Secant,  to  90  Degrees. 

Anti'logy  [d vriM'/ix,  GrJ  a  Contradiction  between 
any  Words  and  Paflages  in  an  Author. 

A'nti  lope,  a  Mungrel  Creature,  engender’d  by  a 
Hart  and  a  Goat. 

Antime'nsia,  a  fort  of  confecrated  Table  Cloth,  oc- 
cafionally  ufed  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  lieu  of  a  proper 
Altar. 


[of  dvri  and  poVx^xdost 
Gr.J  againft  Monarchy  or 


AntIME'tRICAL  [of  dvV  and  p'Tildbi,  of  pirf o» 
Gr.  MeafureJ  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  Metre  or  Verfe. 

Antimeri'a  [ctvT/jUsfeict,  Gr  j  a  Figure  in  Rheto- 
rick,  when  one  Part  of  Speech  is  put  tor  another. 

Antimeta'bole  [dvri/xi'lxfboKvi,  of  dul,  (jlii d  be¬ 
hind,  and  {idx\co,  Gr.  to  caft  or  throwj  a  Rhetorical  Fi¬ 
gure,  where  there  is  a  Repetition  of  Words  in  the  fame 
Sentence,  in  a  different  Tenfe,  Perfon  or  Cafe,  as  Non 
vivo  ut  edam ,  fed  edo  ut  vivam. 

Antimet a'stasis  [of  dv'li  and  /undzxois,  Gr.  a 
MutationJ  a  tranflating  or  changing  to  the  contrary 
Part. 

Antimona'rchical 

Antimon  a'rchial  $ 

Kingly  Government. 

Antimona'rchic aln ess  [of  dvV  and  ywsi'ttfx.ncof, 
Gr.J  the  being  againft  Government  in  a  fingle  Perfon. 

A'ntimony  [ antimonium ,  L.J  a  Mineral  which  con- 
fifts  of  a  Sulphur  like  common  Brimftone,  and  of  a  Sub- 
ftance  that  comes  near  that  of  Metals.  Alcbymifis  call  it 
the  Red  Lyon,  becaufe  it  turns  red,  and  alfo  the  Pbilofo- 
pbers  Wolf,  becaufe  it  conlumes  all  Metals  except  Gold ;  or 
as  others  define  it,  a  Semi-Metal,  being  a  Foflil  Glebe, 
compofed  of  fome  undetermined  Metal,  combined  with 
a  fulphureous  and  ftony  Subftance. 

Calx  of  Antimony  ?  is  a  white  Powder,  produc’d 

Cerufs  of  Antimony  i  of  the  Regulus,  diftilled  with 
Spirits  of  Nitre  in  a  Sand  Furnace. 

Cinnabar  of  Antimony,  is  prepared  of  a  Mixture  of 
Sulphur,  Mercury  and  Antimony,  fublimed  in  a  luted 
Bolt  Head,  and  a  naked  Fire. 

Crocus  of  Antimony  /  See  Crocus  Met  alhrum. 

Lwer  of  Antimony  b 

Butter  of  Antimony,  a  white,  gummous  Liquor, 
prepared  either  of  Crude,  or  Regulus  ot  Antimony,  and 
corrofive,  fublimate,  pulveriz’d,  mixt,  and  diftillea  by  a 
gentle  Heat. 
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Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  ?  [is  prepared  from  the 

Precipitate  of  Antimony  $  Scoria,  arifing  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  Regulus,  by  boiling,  Filtration,  and  adding  dif- 
till’d  Vinegar. 

Mag; fiery  of  Antimony,  is  a  yellowiffi  Powder  pre¬ 
pared  from  crude  Antimony,  digefted  in  aqua  regia ,  which 
becomes  an  infipid  blatter,  by  many  repeated  Ablutions  in 
Water. 

Crude  Antimony,  is  the  native  Mineral  Antimony , 
melted  down,  and  call  in  Cones ;  called  alio  Antimony  in 
Sit  b fiance. 

Prepared  Antimony,  is  that  which  has  paft  under  fome 
Chymical  Procefs,  by  which  the  Nature  and  Powers  of  it 
have  been  alter’d  and  abated. 

Regulus  of  Antimony,  a  ponderous,  metallick  Pow¬ 
der,  which,  upon  fufing  fome  of  that  Mineral  in  its  crude 
Stare,  finks  to  the  Bottom,  leaving  the  Scoria  or  Impurities 
on  the  Top. 

Glafs  of  Antimony,  is  the  crude  Antimony  ground 
and  calcined  by  a  very  vehement  Fire,  in  an  Earthen 
Crucible,  till  it  leaves  off  fuming,  and  then  vitrified  in  a 
Wind  Furnace. 

Flowers  of  Antimony,  are  the  voiatile  Parts  that  flick 
to  the  fubliming  Pot,  after  having  been  pulveriz’d  and 
fublimed  in  Aludels. 

Antimo'nium  Diaphoreticum  [with  Chymifts~\  aMedi- 
cine  prepared  of  one  Part  of  Antimony  and  three  of  Salt¬ 
peter,  pulverized  and  mingled  together,  fb  that  the  Sul¬ 
phurs  being  fixed  by  the  Salt-peter,  are  hindered  from 
operating  any  other  Way,  but  by  Sweat. 

Antimo'nium  medicamentofum  [with  Chymifis J  a  Com- 
pofition  of  five  Ounces  of  Antimony,  four  Ounces  of  Salt¬ 
peter,  and  one  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  fluxed  together 
into  a  Regulus,  which  is  afterwards  pulveriz’d  and  wafh’d. 

Antimo'nium  refufeitatum  [with  Chymifis]  is  a  Com- 
pofition  of  equal  Parts  of  Antimony  and  Sal  Armoniack , 
iii Slimed  together  thrice;  after  which,  it  is  wafhed  with 
dtflilled  Vinegar  to  get  out  the  Salt. 

Antinephri'ticks  [of  oc,Vti'  and  rtipecrixor  of 
Gr  a  Kidney]  Medicines  good  againft  Difeales  of  the 
Reins  and  Kidneys. 

Ant/nomasi'a  [ccmvo/ucKrlety  Gr.]  a  Figure  in  Rhe¬ 
toric!.;,,  a  fort  of  Metonymy,  and  is  the  applying  the  pro¬ 
per  Name  of  one  Thing  to  many  others,  as  when  we  call 
a  voluptuous  Man  a  Sardanapalus ,  a  cruel  Man  a  Nero,  be- 
caule  Nero  the  Emperor  was  fo ;  or  on  the  contrary,  when 
we  apply  a  Name  common  to  ievcral  to  a  particular  Man, 
as  the  Orator  for  Cicero. 

Antinomi'a  AvtiVo/jlIo.  of  olvti  and  vo/io?,  GrJ  the 
Repugnance  or  Contrariety  between  two  Laws. 

Antino'mians  [of  tt’rTi'  and  voy.o;,  Gr.  a  Law]  a 
Seft  whole  Tenet  is,  that  the  keeping  of  the  Law  of  Mo- 
fes  is  unprofitable  under  the  Gofpel,  and  that  there  is  no 
Sin  in  Children,  and  that  good  Works  do  not  farther, 
nor  evil  ones  hinder  Salvation. 

Antinomy,  a  Contradi&ion  between  two  Laws  or 
two  Articles  of  the  fame  Law,  fee  Antinomia. 

Antino'us  [/fironomy]  a  Part  of  the  Conftellation, 
named  / fquila  or  the  Eagle. 

Antipagme'nta  [with  Architett.]  the  Garniture  of 
Ports  and  Pillars. 

Antipara'stasis  [’AvTiTOe^ctOTiT,  of  ttw,  nra.^. 
and  i'tiifu,  Gr.  to  hand]  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick,  when  one 
grants  what  the  Adverfary  fays,  but  denies  his  Inference. 

An T ip AR a L  y't IC K.  [of  o.vti'  and  'Bxa.£gl\vatz}  Gr.  the 
Pally  3  efficacious  againft  the  Pally. 

Antiparasiasis,  a  Rhetorical  or  Logical  Figure, 
where  one  granting  fomething  to  his  Adverfary  thereby 
turns  it  to  deny  more  ftrongly. 

Anti'pasis  [With  Phyficians]  the  Revulfion  or  Draw¬ 
ing  back  of  a  Difeale,  when  the  Humours,  w'hich  flow  in¬ 
to  one  Part,  are  turned  back  and  caufed  to  take  fome  other 
Courfo,  as  by  opening  a  Vein  in  lome  remote  Part. 

Antipath  e'tic  al,  pertaining  to  Antipathy. 

Antipath  e'tic  a ln  ess,  the  having  an  Antipathy, 
or  antipathetical  Quality. 

Anti'pathy  [Antipathia,  L.  of  aVr/vra'Wa,  of  «W 
againft,  and  the  Paffion^  fome  fay  the  Reafon  of 

Antipathy  between  Animals  is,  that  by  the  Sight  of  foch 
Obje&s  certain  Impreffions  are  tranfmitted  thro’  the  Fibres 
of  the  Nerves  into  the  Brains,  which  convey  the  animal 
Spirits  into  the  Nerves  ;  which  upon  the  Blood  being  rari- 
fied  after  another  manner  than  is  ufual,  fends  into  the 
Brains  thole  Spirits,  which  are  adapted  to  the  Fomenting 
or  Cherifhing  of  Terror.  And  again  as  Effluvia  and  fpiri- 
tuous  Steams  proceed  from  the  Bodies  of  all  Creatures, 


fome  of  which  difagree  with  others,  they  do  excite  Anver 
and  Hatred  in  each  other.  ° 

Antipathy  [’AmwaSeki,  of  »V,'  and  W2th  Affe£H- 
on,  Gr.  J  a  natural  Averfion,  a  Contrariety  of  natural  Qua¬ 
lities  between  fome  Creatures  and  Things. 

Antipathy  [in  a  Medicinal  Senfe]  a  Contrariety  of 
Humours  in  the  Body,  alfo  of  Medicines  ;  a  loathing  any 
thing  without  a  juft  Caufe. 

f A N T i p f.  largy  [ Antipelargia ,  L.  of  civTnriMpyla,  of 
Cf  ,a  St°rk>  becaule  of  the  Gratitude  of  Storks, 
who  feed  their  Sires  or  Dams  when  okQ  a  mutual  Thank- 
lulnefs  or  Requital  of  a  Benefit ;  but  efpecially  a  Childs 
nourifhing  a  Parent  in  old  Age. 

Antipe'ndium,  a  large  filver  Skreen,  that  hides  the 
hront  of  an  Altar  in  Popifh  Countries. 

Antipendium  [with  the  Romanifis]  a  filver  Skreen 
which  covers  the  Front  of  an  Altar,  which  is  hanged  on 
with  Screws  upon  a  Feftival  Day 
Antiperista'ltick,  belonging  to  Antiperiftafis. 

Antiperistaltick  [of  ctvri',  ^££1  and  s-ciat(x©A 
Gr.  having  the  Power  of  compreffing3  Quibbling,  Quiver¬ 
ing,  as  the  Antiperiftaltick  Motion  of  the  Guts  is  the 
worm-like,  wave- like,  or  quibbling  Motion  of  them  in¬ 
verted,  or  an  irregular  Motion  of  them  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  contrary  to  their  natural  Courfe. 

AntipeRi'stasis  [a,’rri7r£gjs'our/j’,  Gr.  of  ccm' againft 
about,  and  Gr.  to  ftand3  a  Repulfion  on  every 
T  arG  wkerekyekker  Heat  or  Cold  is  made  more  ftrong  in 
ltlelf,  by  the  reftraining  of  the  contrary ;  alfo  when  Heat 
invirons  Cold,  or  Cold  Heat,  or  one  contrary  Quality  ano¬ 
ther.  Hence  Wells  in  Winter  Time  become  warm,  be- 
caufe  the  Heat  retires  thither,  giving  Place  to  the  Cold 
which  pofTcfies  the  upper  Parts  of  the  Earth,  and  Lime 
grows  hot  by  pouring  cold  Water  upon  it. 

Antipha'rmacum  [of  «.’vti'  and  <pocf /«ot.x.ov,  Gr.3  a 
Remedy  againft  Poifon  or  any  Difeafe. 

Anti'phone  [of  ’Am>aivot,  of  «m'  and  puivh,  Gr.  the 
v  oicej  a  Singing  by  way  of  Anfwer,  when  the  Choir  on 
one  Side  anfwers  to  the  Choir  on  the  other,  one  finginrr 
one  Verfe  and  the  other  another.  ° 

Anti'phrasis  [’Avr/^gycrif,  of  etVn'  and  of 

g&iaso,  to  fpeak3  a  Figure  in  Grammar,  when  a  Word  has 
a  Meaning  contrary  to  the  original  Senfe  ;  alfo  a  figura¬ 
tive  Speech  that  has  a  contrary  Meaning  to  what  it  appears 


Antiphra'stic ally  [of  antiphrafis,  L.  of  dvr  If 
W,  GrJ  by  way  of  Antiphrafis. 

Antiphthi'sica  [ofixiTi' and  (pSiVir,  Gp.3  Remedies 
againft  the  Phthifick  or  Confumption. 

Ant ipl  eu re'ticu m  [of  ®Vn'  and  srMugans-,  Gr.  a 
Plcurify3  a  Medicine  againft  the  Pleurify. 

Antipoda'grica  [of  tt’vri'  and  wodet^^e,  Gr.  the 
Gout3  Medicines  againft  the  Gout. 

^  Antip  odes  [of  dm'  and  7 ra?  wojof,  Gr.  a  Foot3 
Contrary  or  oppofite  as  to  the  Foot 

Anti'podes  [in  Geography]  foch  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Earth,  who  dwell  in  oppofite  Pa¬ 
rallels  of  Latitude,  and  under  the  oppofite 
half  of  the  fame  Meridian,  and  walk  with 
their  Feet  direftly  oppofite  one  to  another. 

The  Antipodes  have  the  fame  Length  of  Day 
and  Night,  but  at  contrary  Times ;  when  it  is 
Noon  with  the  one,  it  is  Midnight  with  the 
other ;  and  the  longeft  Day  with  one  is  the 
fhorteft  with  the  other ;  they  have  likewife 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  and  Cold  ;  they  have  likewife 
their  Summer  and  Winter,  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the 
Stars  quite  contrary  one  to  another. 

„  A'n  T  I P  O  P  E  [of  olvti  and  Papa, L.  the  Pope3  a  falfo  Pope 
fet  up  by  a  particular  FaSlion  againft  one  who  is  duly 
elefted. 

Anti'pTOSiv  [’Ai'TiTr'Ii/crjf  of  ctVri'  and  Tr]ooais  a  Cafo3 
a  Grammatical  Figure,  when  one  Cafe  of  a  Noun  is  put 
for  another. 

Antipyr  e'ndicum  l  [of  o>ri'  and  rvfiros  a  fiery 

Antip yr e'tic um  $  Heat3  a  Medicine  that  allays 
the  Heat  of  Fevers. 

Antiqjjartana'rium  ?  a  Remedy  againft  Quartan 

Antiqua'rtium  S  or  Fourth-day  Agues  in- 
clufive  from  Fit  to  Fir. 

A'n tiqjj aries  [ Antiouarii ,  LJ  Perfons  that  are  well 
skill’d  in,  or  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Study  of  Anti- 

eor  ancient  Coins,  Medals,  Statues,  Sculptures,  In¬ 
ions,  &c. 

to  A'n  t  mu  ATE  \jtntiquarel  LJ  to  aboliffi,  repeal, 
or  make  yoid. 

Anti- 


A  N 


A  N 


A'nT  i  qua  ted  ness  [of  antiqualtts,  L]  the  being 
grown  out  of  Ufe  or  Date. 

Anti'qjje  [ antiquus ,  L.]  ancient.  Antique  is  chiefly 
tried  by  Architects,  Carvers,  Painters,  &c.  and  is  apply ’d 
to  fuch  Pieces  of  Work  as  were  perform’d  at  the  Time 
when  thole  Arts  were  in  the  greateft  Perfection  among  the 
Creeks  and  Romans,  or  after  the  Time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  Irruption  of  the  Goths ,  and  alfo  the  Intaglia’s 
within  that  Time,  and  is  ufed  in  opposition  to  Modern. 

Antique  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Contradiftinftion  to  An¬ 
cient ,  which  latter  is  ufed  to  Signify  a  left  Degree  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  when  the  Art  was  not  in  its  utmoft  Purity. 

Anti'qjjitY  [ antiquitas ,  L.  Ancientnefi,  the  State  of 
old  Things,  old  Times,  QPc.  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Remains  or  Monuments  of  the  Ancients. 

An T i/qu o  Modem ,  a  Term  ufed  of  old  Guthick  Build¬ 
ings  to  diftinguifh  them  Rom  the  Roman  and  Greek  ones. 
Anti'rrhinon  f  ("’AvTippivoj/,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Calves- 
Ana'rrhinon  S  Snout  or  Snap-dragon. 
Antisabbata'rians  fof  ini'  and  SxSSztoI',  Gr.] 
fuch  as  are  againft  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 

Anti'scii  [’Amaxi o  '  of  «,’m'  and  axial,  Gr.  a  Sha¬ 
dow]  contrary  as  to  Shadow 

Anti'scii  [[with  Geographers ]  thofe  People  who  dwell 
in  two  Places  oppofite  to  one  another,  the  one  on  the 
North- fide  of  the  Equator,  and  the  other  on  the  South, 
fo  that  their  Shadows  fall  different  Ways  at  Noon,  one 
direffly  oppofite  to  the  other. 

Anti's  cions  [[with  AJlrologersJ  certain  Degrees  in  the 
Zodiack  which  anfwer  to  one  another. 

Anti'scion  signs  [[in  Aflrology []  Signs,  which  with 
reference  to  each  other,  are  equally  diftant  from  the  two 
Tropical  Signs  Cancer  and  Capricorn  •  fo  that  when  a  Pla¬ 
net  is  in  fuch  a  Station,  it  is  faid  to  call:  its  Antiffion,  i.  e. 
to  give  a  Virtue  or  Influence  to  another  Star  or  Planet 
that  is  in  the  oppofite  Sign. 

Antiscorbu'ticks  [of  am'  Gr.  and  Scorlutum,  L. 
the  Scurvy]  Medicines  againft  the  Scurvy 
Antisco'rooon  [of  cAti' and  cxogyl'cl',  Gr]  a  fort  of 
Garlick  call’d  rJhum  Cyprium. 

An  risi'cMA  [[of  etm'  and  alypa.,  Gr]  a  Note  or 
Mark  in  the  ancient  Writings  where  the  Order  of  the  Ver- 
fos  is  to  be  changed  ;  alfo  a  Sigma  reverfod. 

Antiso'phist  [[of  am' and  o-oifiis-ii,]  a  Counter-So- 
phifter,  one  who  difputes  on  the  contrary  Part,  or  that  ar¬ 
gues  and  declaims  againft  another. 

Anti'spasis  ([of  aim'  againft  and  cnrjeo,  Gr.  to  draw] 
the  Revulfion  of  any  Humour  into  another  Part. 

Antispasmo'dicks  [of  ct’vTi'  and  Gr.  the 

Cramp]  Medicines  againft  the  Cramp,  fhrinking  of  the  Si¬ 
news  or  Convulsions. 

Antispa 'sticks  [of  ctVn'  and  a-TcasnCo;,  Gr.]  Medi¬ 
cines  which  divert  Diftempers  to  other  Parts. 

Anti'spastos  [’Ayr/Waror,  Gr.]  a  Foot  in  Greek  or 
Latin  Verfe,  which  has  the  firft  Syllable  ftiort,  the  fecond 
and  third  long  as  Alexander. 

Anti'spoda  /  [of  out i  and  anroSior,  Gr.]  certain 
Antispodi'a  S  Drugs  that  have  the  fame  Quality, 
and  perform  the  fame  Operation  that  Spodium  has,  and 
are  ufed  inftead  of  it ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Medicinal  Alhcs  made 
of  certain  Herbs. 

Anti'sternon  [of  xm' oppofite  to,  and  stpVov  the 
Bread]  the  Back-bone. 

A  N  T I  s  r  i 't  i  u  M  [Old  Writings ]  a  Monaftery. 
Anti'stoichon  [’Avt/Voi^oi,  of  cCvrl  and  soiyjior  a 
Rudiment]  a  Grammatical  Figure  when  one  Letter  is  put 
for  another,  as  promufcis  for  probofcis ,  where  m  is  put  for  b 
and  a  for  o. 

Antt'strophe  [’AiTireyijK,  of  « >t)  and  sogrph  a 
Turning,  Gr.  J  a  Rhetorical  Figure,  when  a  Turn  or 
Change  is  made  between  two  Terms,  which  have  Depen¬ 
dence  the  one  on  the  other,  a.  d.  the  Majler  of  the  Work 
or  the  Work  of  the  Majler. 

Antistrophe,  a  Counter-turn.  In  Stage  Plays  a- 
mong  the  Ancients,  a  Term  us’d  to  fignify  the  Turning 
ot  the  Chorus  cr  the  Choir  the  contrary  Way  ;  the  Strophe 
or  firft  Turn  of  the  Singers  being  on  one  Side  of  the  Stage 
and  the  Antijlrophe  or  Counter-turn  on  the  other. 

Anti'stroph  E  [in  Lyric  Poe  try  J  is  ufed  of  an  Ode 
which  is  generally  divided  into  its  Strophe  and  Antijlrophe 
and  is  a  Kind  of  Eccho  or  Replication  to  the  Strophe.  * 
Antita  c  r  /E  [of  cr.v Utxt'Im  to  oppofo  or  be  contrary 
to]  a  Sort  or  Seft  of  Gnoflicks ,  who  held  that  God  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  Uni  verfe  was  good  and  juft;  but  that  one  of 
his  Creatures  had  created  Evil,  and  engaged  Mankind 
to  follow  it,  in  op  poll  tion  to  God  ;  and  that  it  is  the  Duty 


of  Mankind  to  oppofe  this  Author  of  Evil,  in  order  to 
avenge  God  of  his  Enemy. 

Antita'sis  [of  ctmTx'cracti,  Gr.]  an  Extending  on  the 
contrary  Side,  Refiftance,  Reluftancy. 

Antitasis  [with  AnatomiJlsf\  an  oppofite  Placing  of 
Parts  in  the  Body,  as,  that  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  &c. 

Antithe'nar  [of  cut/  and  sheep,  Gr.]  one  of  the 
Muffles  which  extend  the  Thumb  ;  it  is  alfo  a  Muffle 
of  the  great  Toe,  arifing  from  the  inferior  Part  of  the 
thiid  Os  cunei forme,  and  palling  obliquely  is  inforted  into 
the  Ojfa  Sejf.imoidea. 

Antithesis  [’Avr/Srscris-,  Gr.]  A  letting  one  thing 
againft  another,  Oppofition. 

Antithesis,  a  Sort  of  Rhetorical  Flourifh,  when 
Contraries  are  ingenioully  oppos’d  to  Contraries  in  the  fame 
Period  or  Sentence  ;  as,  he  gain'd  by  lojing,  and  by  falling 
rofe. 

Antith  eta'rius,  one  that  endeavours  to  diffharge 
himfelt  of  a  Fa£f  of  which  he  is  accus’d  by  charging  the 
Accufer  with  the  fame  Faft. 

A'n  tithets  [’A»ti^  ret,  Gr]  Contraries,  Oppofite^. 
Antitra'gus  [of  com'  and  'iggly®j,  Gr.]  a  little 
Knob  of  the  Ear,  feated  at  the  low  er  End  of  the  AnthelixJ 
and  oppofite  to  the  Tragus. 

Antitrinit a'rians,  thofe  who  deny  the  Trinity 
of  the  Three  Divine  Perfons  in  the  Godhead. 

A'ntitype  [’AvTf,7varo!',  of  am' and  tiItto?,  Gr.]  an 
Example  or  Copy  like  to  the  Pattern,  or  that  which  an- 
fwers  or  is  prefigured  by  a  Type  ;  as  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  with  refpeft  to  the  Pafthai  Lamb  or 
Jewifli  Paffover,  or  as  the  Santluary  is  find  to  be  an  An¬ 
titype  of  Heaven. 

AntityTical  [of  antitypum,  L.  aV/fWor,  G'r.]  per¬ 
taining  to  Antitype. 

Antivene'reAL  Medicines  [of  xVri',  Gr.  and  Venere - 
us  of  henusj  Medicines  efficacious  againft  the  French  Pox. 

Antiv  ene'realn  ess  [of  «.W, Gr.  and  Lenereus,  L.  J 
the  being  ufeful  againft  Venereal  Diftempers. 

A'ntlers  [ AndouiUers ,  F.]  Starts  or  Branches  of  a 
Deer’s  Attire. 

Bes  Antler,  the  Start  or  Branch  next  above  the  Brow 
Antler. 

Brow  Antler,  the  Start  or  Branch  next  the  Head. 
A'ntocow  [with  hrfe-Dottors ]  a  round  Swelling 
about  halt  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Fift,  breaking  out  in  the 
Breaft  of  a  Horff  direftly  againft  his  Heart. 

Antoe'ci  £  [of  xj/Ti'  over-againft  or  oppofite  to,  and 
Antioe'ci  ^  ouicti  to  dwell]  a  Name  given  by 
Geographers  to  thole  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  who  dwell 
under  the  fame  Meridian,  but  under  oppofite  Parallels  ; 
.fo  that  they  inhabit  in  the  lame  Zone  and  the  fame  Cli¬ 
mate,  but  under  different  Poles,  and  have  their  Noon  and 
Midnight  at  the  fame  Time,  but  at  different  Seafons,  it  be¬ 
ing  Summer  with  the  one  while  it  is  Winter  with  the  other. 

An tonomasi'a  [  Avrovourcrix,  of xVri' inftead  of,  and 
lvop.eift\v  to  name,  Gr.]  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick,  where  an  Ap¬ 
pellative  or  common  Name  is  ufed  inftead  of  a  proper 
Name  ;  as  when  it  is  laid  the  Apoflle  inftead  of  Paul ,  the 
Philofopher  inftead  of  Arijlctle  ;  or  alfo  when  the  proper 
Name  of  one  Perfon  or  Thing  is  applied  to  leveral  others; 
alio  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Names  of  leveral  Things 
are  applied  to  one,  as  when  any  cruel  Perfon  is  call’d  a 
Kero,  and  a  voluptuous  Perfon  a  Sardanapalus. 

A'ntrum,  a  Cave  or  Den,  L. 

Antrum  [in  AnatomyJ  the  Beginning  of  the  Pylorus 
or  lower  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  where  its  Coats  are 
thickeft. 

Ant,  an  Emmet,  a  Pifmire,  a  finall  Infe£t  well  known. 
Ants  [  Hieroglyphic, tllyf  were  ufed  by  the  Ancients  to 
reprefent  laborious  Perfons,  diligent  and  induftrious  in 
their  Callings.  For  Ants  are  very  laborious,  induftrious 
Creatures,  and  alfo  ready  to  give  Affiftance  to  their  Fel¬ 
lows.  And  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  in  order  to  fignify  a 
Country  deftroy’d  by  Sicknefs  or  War,  put  a  few  Ants 
near  the  Herb  Origanum ,  the  Scent  of  which  they  cannot 
endure.  And  it  is  related  of  the  Eaftern  Farmers,  that 
in  order  to  preferve  their  Corn  from  Ants,  they  were  wont 
to  cover  it  with  Origanum. 

A'n  u  bis  fanupta ,  of  a  privative  and  nubere  to  marry,  L.] 
call’d  alfo  Ijis ,  a  Goddefs  of  the  Egyptians ,  who,  the  Poets 
fay,  was  Ino ,  the  Daughter  of  Inachus ,  whom  Jupiter  ha¬ 
ving  lain  with,  transform’d  into  a  white  Cow  to  skreen  her 
from  the  Rage  and  Jealouly  of  his  Wife  Juno  ;  after  her 
Death  lire  was  ador’d  by  the  Egyptians ;  her  Hair  was  pre- 
ferv’d  as  a  lacrcd  Relick  in  her  Temple  at  Memphis ;  fhe 
was  honour’d  as  the  Goddefs  of  Navigation  and  the  Wea¬ 
ther. 
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chcr.  Her  Statue  was  a  Cow  with  Horns,  or  as  Tome  fay, 
an  Image  with  the  Head  of  a  Dog,  holding  a  Palm  m 
one  Hand,  and  a  Caduce  in  the  other.  Her  Priefts  were 
initiated  with  Blood  and  Water,  had  their  Heads  and 
Beards  fhaven,  and  wore  all  white  Linnen  Garments.  At 
the  Entrance  of  her  Temple  was  the  Statue  of  a  Sphinx,  to 
fignify  that  Ihe  was  a  myfterious  Goddefs.  For  her  fake 
the  Egyptians  kept  in  the  Corner  of  her  Temple  a  white 
Cow,'  which  when  it  dy’d  they  all  mourn’d  as  for  a  Prince, 
till  another  was  put  in  the  Place  of  the  dead  Beaft.  The 
fame  is  faid  of  Apis,  fee  Jjis  and  Ino. 


bringing 


or  caufing 
forrowful,  much  con- 


F.  of  anxius,  .L.  3 


A'n  v  i  L  [anyihe,  -Sax.J  a  maify  iron  Iriftrument  on 
which  Smiths,  &c.  hammer  their  Work. 

A  Rijing  Anvil,  an  Anvil  having  twro  Nooks  or  Cor¬ 
ners,  for  rounding  any  piece  of  Metal. 

A'n  us  [Anatomy  J  the  Extremity  of  the  lntejlinum 
Reftum,  or  the  Orifice  of  the  Fundament ;  alfo  a  fmall 
Hole  in  the  third  Ventricle  of  the  Brain,  leading  to  the 
fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Cerebellum. 

Anxi'ety,  Anguifh,  Vexation,  Sorrow,  great  Trouble 
of  Mind. 

Anxi'ferons  [anxifer,  L.J 
Anxiety. 

A'nxious  [anxius,  L.J  fad, 
ccrned,  thoughtful,  doubtful. 

A'nxiousness  [of  anxiete , 

Anxiety. 

A' NY  [anijij, 

A'crist  f with  Grammar,  ’Aopjt^@x,  Gr.J  a  Tenfe  in 
the  Greek,  anfwering  to  the  Pretcrpcrfeft  of  the  Latin  and 
Enghfi  Grammar. 

Ao'rta  [either  of  aL'ipco  to  lift  up,  or  &rp,  Gr.  the 
Air,  and  tmj tea  to  keep;  or  of  oiyytt or  a  VeffelJ  becaufe 
it  receives  the  Air,  the  great  Artery  proceeding  from  the 
left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  which  beats  continually,  and 
conveys  the  Blood  through  the  whole  Body. 

Apa'cE,  fait,  quick. 

ApiEREsis  [with  Rhetoricians']  a  Figure  when  fome 
Matter  is  called  in  Qucftion,  which  we  willed  the  Judge 
to  remember. 

Apagma  ["  A-x&ywa,  Gr.J  the  thrufting  of  a  Eone  or 
other  Part  out  of  its  proper  Place. 

Apago'gic  AL  Demonftration  [ with  logicians]  is  filch 
as  does  not  prove  the  Thing  dircftly  ;  but  thews  the  Im~ 
poffibility  and  Abfurdity  of  It,  or  which  arifes  from  deny¬ 
ing  it ;  and  thence  it  is  called  alfo  reductio  ad  abfurdum  aut 
impojftbile. 

Apago'reusis  [a7Ttt>o'f«t)ai5-,  Gr.J  a  Figure  in  Rhe- 
torick  called  an  Interdiftion  or  Forbidding,  L. 

Apari'ne  [a.Vag/i'H,  Gr.J  Clivers  or  Goofe-grafs. 

Apanage,  fee  Appannage. 

Apa'rt  [of  a  and  partiri,  L.J  afide,  feparate. 

Apa'  KTHROsis  [of  a,Vi  from,  and  oJ'S'f’ov,  Gr.  a  JointJ 


the  fame  as  abarticulxtio. 

Apa'rtment  [ apartement ,  F.J  that  Part  of  a  great 
Houfe,  where  one  or  more  Perfons  lodge  feparately  by 
themfelves.  5  ( 

Ap AT H  e'tiC  ALN  ess  [  of  apathia,  L.  of  a-VaSr ict,, 
Gr.J  a  Freedom  from  Pafiion,  an  Infenfibility  of  Pain. 

A'pathy  [’A actinia,  of  a  and  wctSo;,  Gr.J  a  being 
abfolutely  void  of  all  Paffions  or  Afteftions  ;  a  moral  In¬ 
fenfibility,  a  Privation  of  all  Perturbation  of  blind. 

Apatisatio,  an  Agreement  or  Contraft  made  with 
another,  Old  Rec.  • 

Apatu'ria  [<tVo tV&t*,  Gr.J  Fellivals  held  in  Athens 
in  Honour  of  Bacchus.  JEthra  having  made  an  Ordinance, 
that  the  Troezenian  Virgins  fhould  before  Marriage  offer  up 
their  Girdles  to  Pallas  Apaturia.- 

Apa'ume  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  an  Hand  opened  or 
extended,  with  the  full  Palm  appearing,  and  the  Thumb 
and  Fingers  at  full  Length,  F. 

A'pe  [aPa,  Sax.]  a  Monkey. 

Ape  \_Hieroglyphically  j  was  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  fre¬ 
quently  to  exprefs  the  Vices  of  Men  ;  and  they  painted 
-an  Ape  pilling  and  covering  his  Excrements,  to  reprefent 
a  Diffembler  or  crafty  Fellow,  that  would  conceal  the  Vices 
and  Weakneffes  of  his  Perfon  :  tor  this  Animal  is  very 
careful  to  hide  and  bury  his  Excrements.  An  Ape  is  alfo 
a  Symbol  of  an  impudent  and  wicked  Fellow,  and  one 
who  admires  himfelf. 

Ap  ec  hem  A  [of  «,Va  and  mxa,  *■  e-  an  Echo,  Gr.J 
a  Contra-fiffure,  when  a  Blow  is  given  on  one  Side,  and 
the  Frafture  made  on  the  other. 

Ape'll  IT  ff.,  llereticks  who  taught  that  Chrijl  left  his 
Body  diffolved  in  the  Air;  and  lb  afeended  into  Heaven 
without  it. 


A'pepsy  [’AvreJ/os  of  a.  and  ■nlit'lcu,  Gr.  to  concoftj 
a  Want  of  Digeftion,  a  Deleft  in  the  Stomach. 

Ape'riENs  palpebram  reelus  [with  Anatomy]  a  Mufcle 
arifing  in  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye  near  the  Entrance  of  the 
Optick  Nerve  which  paffes  over  the  attollcrit  Muffle  of 
the  Eye,  and  at  laft  is  inferted  to  the  whole  fuperior  Part 
of  the  upper  Eye-lid  ;  the  Ufe  of  it  is  to  open  it,  L. 

Ap&KIe'ntia  [in  Medicine]  aperient  Medicines,  Ape¬ 
ritives,  fuch  as  open  the  obflrufted  Paflages  of  the  fmall 
Vcffels,  Glands  and  Pores,  and  by  that  Means  promote  a 
due  Circulation  of  the  contained  Juices. 

Ape'rient  Seeds  [in  Medicines  J  are  Graft,  Madder, 
Eryngo,  Capers  and  Cammock,  called  the  Leffer,  Smal- 
lagc,  Fennel,  Afparagus,  Parllcy  and  Butcher’s  Broom 
called  die  five  greater. 

Ape'rt  [ apenus ,  L.J  open. 

Ape'rtio  Vortarum  fin  Aftrology]  j.e.  an  Opening  of 
the  Gates  ;  fome  great  and  manifelt  Change  of  the  Air, 
upon  certain  Meeting*  of  Planets  and  Configurations,  X. 
Ape'rtiONs  *  [with  Ar chi  toils]  are  the  Openings  in 
Ape'rt  u  res  .(  a  Building;  as  Doors,  Windows, 
Chimneys, Stair-Cafes,  Inlets  or  Outlet;-;  for  Light  and  Smoke. 
Aperture?  [ apertura ,  L.J  the  Opening  of  any 
aperTign  5  T hing, or  a  H ole  cleft,  in  iome  Subjeft 

otherwile  lolid  or  contiguous. 

ApeRTu'ra  Feudi  [in  Civil  Lav/]  the  Loft  of  a  Feu¬ 
dal  Tenure,  by  the  Default  of  Blue  of  him  to  whom  the 
Fee  was  firft  given  or  granted,  L. 

Apertura  Takularum,L,.  [Law  Term]  the  breaking  up 
of  a  laft  Will  and  Teftament,  L. 

A'perture  [with  Geometricians]  the  Space  left  between 
two  Lines,  which  mutually  incline  towards  each  other  to 
form  an  Angle. 

Aperture  [inOpticks]  the  Hole  next  to  the  Objeft 
Glals  of  a  Telefcope  or  Microftope,  through  which  the 
Light  and  Image  of  the  Objeft  come  into  the  Tube  pr 
Pipe,  and  are  thence  carried  to  the  Eye  ;  alfo  that  Part  of 
the  Objeft-glafs  it  felf  which  covers  the  former,  and  is 
left  pervious  to  the  Rays. 

Ape'talous  [of  a.  priv.  and  hItcckov,  Gr.  a  Leaf  J 
without  the  Leaves  called  Petala. 

Apetalous  Flowers  [with  Florifis,  &c.J  fuch  as 
want  the  fine  coloured  Leaves  called  Petala  ;  thefo  are 
reckoned  imperfeft  Flowers,  and  are  alfo  called  ftamineous. 

Ape'talousn  ess  [of  a,  priv.  and  wilctAov,  Gr.aLeafJ 
being  without  Leaves. 

A'pex,  the  Top,  Point,  Vertex,  Summit  or  upper- 
moft  Part  of  any  Thing. 

A'pex  [in  Geometry J  the  Top  of  a  Cone,  or  any  fuch 
like  Figure,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point. 

Aphte'resis  [ ] hpa.tgi(HS  of  cctpoufla,  Gr.J  a  taking 
away,  a  grammatical  Figure  that  takes  away  a  Letter  or 
Syllable  from  the  Beginning  of  a  Word,  as  ruit  for  emit. 
ApHe'liON  ?  [’AfjjMOr  of  d.'iro 
Aphe'lium  $  and  mm®',  the 
Sun,  Gr.J  a  Name  given  by  Aftro- 
nomers  to  that  Point  of  the  Or¬ 
bit  of  the  Eaith  or  a  Planet,  in 
which  it  is  at  the  fartheft  Diftance 
from  the  Sun  that  it  can  be  ;  thus  a 
Planet  A  in  the  Figure,  is  in  its 
utmoft  Diftance  or  Aphelion ,  S. 

Aphf/tA  [  with  Ajlrologers]  the 
Name  of  the  Planet,  which  they 


take  to  be  the  Giver  or  Difpofer  of  Life  in  a  Nativity. 

Aphe'tical,  pertaining  to  Apheta. 

Aphila'nthropy  [apleilanthropia,  L.  ocpixav^s^ce-ala of 
a  priv.  a  Lover,  and  aivrof  a  Man,  Gr  J  the  contrary 
to  the  Love  or  Delight  in  Mankind  ;  the  firft  Approaches 
of  Melancholy,  when  a  Perfon  firft  begins  to  diflike  Con- 
verfation  and  Company 

ApHORi'stical,  pertaining  to  an  Aphorifm. 

A'phorism  [of  'Aaopur/ao?  of  oJ jof/^ca,  Gr.  to  fepa- 
ratej  a  Maxim,  general  Rule  or  Principle  on  any  Art  Or 
Science,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ex-perienced  for  a  Truth,  or 
relates  to  Praftice  ;  or  a  brief  Sentence,  comprehending 
a  great  deal  of  Matter  in  a  few  Words 

Aphrodisi'a  [of  ’Aip£y j i'tmj  Venus]  the  Venereal  In- 
tercourfes  of  both  Sexes. 

Aphrodisi'a  Phrenitis  [with  Phyjiciatis]  a  violent  and 
mad  Love-Paffion  in  Maids. 

Aphrod/siacks  [’AipeyLaicuct,  Gr.J  Things  that 
promote  Venery  or  Lull. 

Aphrodisi'acal,  pertaining  to  Venus  or  Love. 

Aphrodisius  morbus ,  the  Venereal  Dileafe,  L. 

AphrodiTa'rium  [with  Plyftclans]  a  dry  Medicine 

N  m»d« 
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made  of  an  equal  Part  of  Frankincenfe,  Pomegranate, 
Meal  and  Scales  of  Brals. 

Aphrogeda  [with  thyjicians]  Milk  beat  into  an  en¬ 
tire  Froth. 

A'pHRON  Of  xrppbv,  Gr.}  a  fort  of  Poppy. 

Ap h  r os c o/ro d ON  Qot'p o ^ J or,  Gr.}  a  fort  of 

large  Garlick,  L. 

Aphronjtron  Of  Froth,  3nd  vi?for,  Cr.  Nitre} 
a  kind  of  Nitre  luppofed  by  the  Ancients  to  be  Spume  or 
III  b  ri  le  ft  and  lighteft  jPart  of  it,  emerging  ar  the  Top. 

A'phony  [’Atpcvilx  of  «.  priv.  and  auvri  Gr.  the  Voice! 
a  Want  of  Voice. 

A  phthte  [ot.j5icci  of  (X.  priv.  and  Gr.  to  corrupt! 

the  Thrufh,  efpecially  in  Children ;  certain  Wheals,  Ul¬ 
cers  or  Pimples  about  the  inward  Parts  of  the  Mouth  and 
other  Parts. 

Aphyxi'a  Of  Gr.  to  draw  out!  aCelfationof 

the  Pulfe  through  the  whole  Body,  being  the  higheft  De¬ 
gree  of  Swooning  next  to  Death. 

Aph T H  A R doc  i  r  Es  Of  xytsxfflb?  incorruptible,  and 
-Tojcsto  to  think}  &c.  Hereticks  who  held  that  the  Body  of 
yefus  Chrift  was  incorruptible  and  impaflible. 

Apiary  [apiarium  of  apis  a  Bee,  L.j  a  Place  where 
Bees  are  kept 


Apia's  tkum,  Balm-gentle,  Mint,  L 
A'pices  of  a  Flower  [Botany]  fmall  Knobs  growing 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stamina,  or  fine  Threads  in  the  mid- 

C !  °*  ^  ^iOWCr’  wIiicb  3re  ulua%  °f  a  dark  purple 

Apios,  the  Horfe-radifh  Root,  L. 

Apis  was  a  God  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Head  of  the 
Image  is  faid  to  be  that  of  a  Bull :  Or,  as  fome  fay,  the 
whole  of  the  Image  was  that  of  a  Bull,  bearing  upon 
his  Hide  fome  particular  Marks.  r 

And  the  golden  Calf,  which  the  Ifraelites  made,  is 
find  to  be  the  Image  of  this  Idol  Apis  ;  and  the  Manner 
ot  their  worlhipping  it  was  much  the  fame  as  was  that  cf 
Apts,  tor  they  mightily  rejoiced,  feaifid  and  danced  round  it. 

bnme  Hebrew  Writers  relate,  that  rhe  Generation  of 
thole  that  were  lb  profane  as  to  worfhip  this  Image  were 
ftigmatized  with  yellow  Beards. 

The  greatefl  Solemnities  of  the  Egyptians  were  to  the 
God  Apis.  This  Deity  was  to  live  a  certain  Number  of 
Y  ears,  and  at  the  Expiration  of  them,  the  Priefts  drown¬ 
ed  him  in  the  River  Nile,  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Land  mourned  and  lamented  for  his  Death  till  there  was 
another  Ox  found  that  had  the  fame  Marks  upon  him, 
and  then  there  was  an  univerlal  Rejoycing  all  over  the 
Country,  exp  rolled  by  all  manner  of  Sports  and  Banquets. 

A  pish  [of  Apa,  Sax.  an  Ape}  given  to  mimick,  ri¬ 
diculous. 

A'pishness,  Mimicalnefs,  &e. 

A'pium  [Botany]  the  Herb  Parflcy,  Z. 

Apium  palujlre  [Botany]  Smallage,  L. 

Af' lanes  Q  A-TrAav^s",  Gr.  i.e  fettled,  fre'e  from  ram- 
b  ingj  the  fixed  Stars,  fb  called  in  Gontradiftin&ion  to  the 
Planets. 

Apnoe'a  [’A  Wet,  a  want  of  Breath,  from  a.  priv.  and 
’7rrU>  <'l[  to.  breath}  an  impairing,  lelfening  or  utter  Lois 
of  the  Faculty  ot  Breadiing,  at  leaft  as  to  Senfe,  as  iji 
Swoons,  c tc. 

aposatf/rkin  [of  aVo3*/vi,j  to  depart,  Cr.]  a  fare- 
we  Speech  or  Poem,  upon  a  Perfon’s  going  out  of  his  own 
Country,  or  fome  other  Place,  where  he  had  been  kindly 
entertained.  3 

Apo  calypse  [A  vroxaAvkir  of  xicov.xxi'iAoi,  to  reveal 
or  difcover]  a  Revelation  or  Vifion,  the  Name  of  a  Book 
in  the  New  Teflament. 

Aiocaly  ptical  [a.'iroxxwirliKo^,  Gr.}  Pertaining  to 
a  Revelation,  Vifion,  &c.  ° 

Ap0caly'pticai.Ly  [of  aVox^AVTrVJt,  Gr.}  fcy 
Way  of  Revelation.  J  3 

Apocapni  smos  [  of  a.7ro  and  xa.w>o<,',  Gr.  Smoalc} 
r  umigation.  J 

Apocha  tharsis  [  A-stokx Sxpcri?,  Gr.}  a  purging 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  r  &  ® 

Apochyl i'sma  [of  ano  and  yy^l^s,  Gr.}  any 
Juice  boiled  or  thickened  with  Honey  or  Su^ar  into  a 

jhard  Confiftence-  ^  bas  other  Names, ’as  Rob 
Rohob  and  Succago.  ’  ’ 

Apocla'sm  [amcxAttV^a  of  xirotxjf,  to  break  off 

onieaBo?  mg'°ff0rafUnder’  tllC  b,eakinS  any  Part 

rlAP°C°;MET-RY  M  and  £*¥«,  Gr.  to  meafure} 
the  Art  of  meafimng  Things  at  a  Dtftance. 

FO  cope  [  Atto)co7j-»  ot  aVoxJ/flcv  to  cut  off}  a  cutting 


off,  a  grammatical  Figure, in  which  the  laft  Syllable  or  Letter 
of  the  Word  is  cut  of},  as  vide’ne  for  videfne. 
Apocri'sia?  [ot  <t7ra*e>o/*w,  Gr.}  among Phyficians 
Apocr1  sis  5  fignifies  a  Voiding  or  Eie&ion  of  Su¬ 
perfluities  out  of  the  Body. 

Apocrisia'rius  [of  ’A7roKgx<Ti?  an  Anfwer,  of  a’wo- 
K6“T.of  to  anfwer}  a  Surrogate,  Commiflary  or  Chancellor 
to  a  Bifliop,  an  Office  firfl  eltabliflied  in  the  Time  of  Con- 
ftantwe  the  Great. 

Apocro'usiucks  [apocrouflica,  L.}  Medicines  which 
obltrua  the  flowing  of  the  Humours  into  any  particular 
lart  of  the  Body,  and  repel  them  that  are  beginning  to 
flow.  ° 

Apo'crypha  [  q.d.  hidden  or  dark,  of  xiroxaUhv’ 
Cr.  to  hide}  certain  Books  of  doubtful  Authority  not  re¬ 
ceived  ifiit)  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  L. 

A  pocryphal  [’A7rdxpMp©>,  Gr.}  hidden,  unknown, 
doubtful ;  pertaining  to  thole  Books  or  any  others  whole 
Original  is  not  known.  * 

ArA/U'CRY!;HALNESS  Cof  xpos,  Gr.}  Hiddennefs, 
Myfteriouliiefs.  * 

Apo'c  YNON  [ctTrdxvvov,  Cri]  Dog’s-bane. 
Apo'calism,  See  Apochylifma. 

Apodacri  tica  [of  xiroixxpvco,  Gr.  to  drop  like 
I  ears}  Medicines  which  provoke  Tears,  L. 

Ap-odi'ctical  [of  ’AttoSukwhxi,  Gr.  to  fhew  clearly! 
as  Apodidical  Argument  or  Syllogifm,  is  a  Demonftranon 
or  clear  convincing  Proof  of  a  Tiling. 

Apodi'ctically  [of  xisoSu^is,  Gr.}  by  the  Rhe¬ 
torical  Figure  Apodeixis. 

Apodi'oxis  [’Awo Hubs,  Gr.  an  Expulfion}  an  ex¬ 
pelling  or  drawing  out. 

Apodioxis  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure  when  any 
Argument  or  Ofiedton  is  rejected  with  any  Indignation  as 
ablurd.  D  * 

.  Apodi'xis  [’At rtiulti,  Gr.}  an  evident  Demonftra¬ 
tion  or  plain  Proof. 

Apo  dosis  [xiroSons  of  xnb  and  Stiooui  toreftore,  Gr.} 
a  giving  again,  or  recompenfing.  J 

Apo'oosis.  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Rhetorical  Figure 

cai:c  Red<btlon>  and  is  the  Application  or  latter  Part  of 

a  Similitude. 

Apogm'um.  [’Avoyaioi  of  xirb  from,  and  yx?x  or  y» 
the  Earth  Gr  }  that  Parr  in  the  Orbit  of  the  Sun  or 
a  i  ianet  which  is  fartheft  diftant  from  the  Earth. 

Mean  Apoge'e  of  the  Epicycle  [with  Aftronomers]  a 
Point  where  the  Epicycle  is  cut  above  a  Right-line 
drawn  from  the  Center  of  it,  to  the  Center  of  the  Equant 
or  that  Point  of  the  Epicycle  moft  remote  from  the 
Jc-arth. 

Apogee  of  the  Equant  [with  Aftronomers]  is  thc- 
fartheft  Diftance  of  the  Equant  from  the  Earth,  or  the 
iomt  where  the  Equant  is  interfeaed  by  the  Line  of  the 
dpfes,  in  the  remoteft  Part  of  the  Diameter. 

Apo'grapha  [xi Toyfxcpoy,  Gr}  an  Inventory  of  Goods 
a  Copy  or  Iranfcript  of  fome  Book  or  Writing,  a  Pattern 
or  Draught.  ° 

A'polepsy  [Apolepfia,  L.  of  'Kvoxi^lx^Gr.  a  receiv¬ 
ing  or  recovering}  an  intercepting  or  preventing. 

Apol  epsy  [in  Medicine]  a  Stoppage  in  the  Courfe  of 
the  Blood  or  Animal  Spirits. 

A p  o  L  l  i  n  a  'R  i A  n  s  p[fo  called  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea 
Apollin a'rists  S  their  Leader}  an  ancient  Seft 
of  Heretuks  who  denied  that  Jefus  chnft  affirmed  true 
filefh  ;  but  a  ftrangc  kind  of  Flefh,  which  they  fancied 
exilfed  from  all  Eternity. 

Apollinarian  Games  [with  the  Romans]  folemn 
Games  held  annually  in  Honour  of  Apollo,  on  account  of 
a  Shower  ot  Darts  and  Arrows  that  (as  the  Tradition 
goes)  fell  on  their  Enemies,  who  fuddenly  invaded  them 
at  the  firft  Celebration  of  thefe  Games,  and  by  this  Means 
the  Romans  being  Vidors,  foon  returned  to  their  Sports. 

Apollo  [according  to  the  Poets]  was  the  Son  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona,  born  in  the  Iftand  Delos,  which  lay  under 
Vv  atei,  floating  in  the  JE*gean  Sea  :  Juno  being  enraged  at 
her  Husband’s  Amours,  had  covenanted  with  the  Earth  to 
allow  Ino  no  other  Place  ;  but  Neptune  out  of  Pity  raifed 
it  up  and  fixed  it.  When  Apollo  came  of  Age,  remembering 
to  what  Shifts  and  Extremities  the  Serpent  Python  had  put 
his  Mother,  he  flew  him.  After  this,  Apollo  be^at  JEfcu- 
lap,us  who  reftored  Hippolytus  to  Life,  for  which  Jupiter 
“ruck  him  with  a  Thunder-bolt.  Apollo,  becaufe  he  could 
not  be  revenged  of  Jupiter  himfelf,  flew  the  Cyclops  that 
made  the  Thunder-bolt,  for  which  Jupiter  being  incenfed 
bamfhed  him  out  of  Heaven,  and  deprived  him  of  the* 
rivilcges  of  his  Divinity  for  a  Time  :  Upon  which  he 

entered 
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entered  himfflf  into  the  Service  of  Admetus,  King  of  Thef- 
faly,  and  was  his  Shepherd,  and  thence  came  to  be  efteemed 
the  God  of  Shepherds.  Afterwards  falling  under  another 
Misfortune,  by  accidentally  killing  his  Boy  Hyacmthus  he 
fled  to  Troy ,  and  there  meeting  with  Neptune,  under  the 
like  Misfortune,  they  affifted  Laomedon  in  building  his  City 
who  having  perfidioufly  denied  them  the  Reward  of  their 
Labours,  Neptune  in  Revenge  almoft  drowned  the  City 
and  Apollo  fent  a  Peftilence  among  the  People.  But  at  length 
ApoUo  rc-aflum’d  his  Divinity,  and  became  one  of  the  moft 
noted  of  all  the  Gods,  not  only  by  the  great  Number  of 
Oracles  he  is  Paid  to  have  given  in  fevcral  Farts  of  the 
World,  but  alio  by  the  feveral  Functions  attributed  to 
him.  See  Delphos ,  Cortina ,  Tripos. 

ApoUo  was  one  of  the  moft  genteel  of  the  Heathen  Gods 
of  whom  they  do  not  relate  fuch  filthy  Stories  as  of  the* 
other.  They  make  him  the  God  of  Wil'dom  Phvftck 
Mufick,  Learning,  &>c.  *  )  ’ 

The  Ancients  reprefented  him  as  a  young  Man,  without 
a  Beaid,  and  Rays  of  Light  about  his  Head,  having  in 
one  Hand  a  Harp  and  three  Graces,  and  in  the  other  a 
Shield  and  Arrows. 

He  was  alfo  reprefented  with  long  curled  yellow  Hair, 
ciown  d  with  Laurel,  in  a  purple  Robe,  a  filver  Bow  in 
his  Hand,  placed  on  a  Throne  of  Emeralds. 

Apo'llyon  QA7roMt!o)'  of  dw'o  and  Gr.  to  de- 

ftroy^  a  Deftroyer,  a  Scripture  Name  for  the  Devil. 
Apologe  ricAL?  £ AwosuyiltKa?,  Gr. ]  pertaining  to 
AroLOGE  tick  3  an  Apology  or  Excuff,  or  to 
any  Thing  that  is  Paid  or  written  by  Way  of  Excufe 
Apologetically  [of  dwoMyiPk,  Gr.l  by  Way 
of  Apology.  1 

Apo  LOGER  ?  [ytpologus,  L.  of  Jwondylo,  Gr  ]  one 
Apg'logist  S  who  makes  an  Apology. 

To  Apologiz  E  [of  apoUogizare ,  L.  of  d.woKoylonou,Gr(] 
to  excuie,  or  make  a  Defence  for  a  Thing  done. 

Apolo'gue  [w-iroAoj/Oi  of  &’w onlyu,  to  utter,  Gr.-]  a 
Moral,  an  inftruttive  Fable  or  a  feigned  Relation  intended 
to  reform  and  amend  the  Manners. 

Apc  LOGY  [  \-no\oy\a.  of  acwoMytw,  Gr.]  to  reit£f 
not  to  admit,  to  rejeft  a  Moral  Fable,  or  a  feigned  Re¬ 
lation  intended  to  reform  Manners. 

Apo'lusis  [wVoxt'trif,  Gr.J  the  Exclufion  of  any 
Thing,  as  of  the  Birth,  the  Faeces  or  the  like  ;  a  kind  of 
Relaxation,  by  Means  of  which  the  whole  is  debilitated. 

Apomeco'metry  [of  cl  wo  and  /ueTflco,  Gr.  t o.mea- 
furej  an  Art  fhew  ing  how  to  meafure  Things  at  a  Di- 
llauce,  or  to  find  how  far  they  are  off  from  us. 

Aponeurosis  [ Awovtv^uais,  Gr.]  an  Enervation. 
Aponeurosis  [with  Anatomies ,  L.  ]  the  fpreadinf 
or  extending  of  a  Nerve  or  Tendon  breadth-wife,  after 
the  Manner  of  a  Membrane. 

Apo  PIIAsis  [  A7ro<pa.cnr  of  a  wopouveu,  Gr'.']  a  Rhetori¬ 
cal  Figure,  whereby  the  Orator  feems  to  wave  what  he 
would  plainly  inhnuate,  as,  1  will  not  all  agawft  you  with 
the  Utmofi  Rigor.  J  J 

°  ^ ET  A  C‘tTOf owlet  of  dwoplgop,  Gr.  to  bear 
away  J  Prefents  anciently  made  at  Feafts  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  Guefts. 

Ap op H  L F.  g  M  A i  ic  K  Medicine  /  [of  dwo$ hey/uacliZetv,  to 
Apoph  l  e  GMATISMS  \  purge  the  Head  of 

I  hlegmj  Medicines  to  be  chewed  that  have  the  Faculty 
to  purge  the  Head  and  Brain  of  cold  Phlegmatick  Hu¬ 
mours  by  the  Nofe,  Mouth,  &c. 

Apo  phthegm  [_  Awo<pts‘yp.%  of  dwo(p%iy/ux]!<]uv,  Gr. 
or  a.vro  and  ^iyyo^ou  Gr.  to  pronounce]  a  fhort 
pretty  inftrudtive  Sentence  ;  elpecially  of  fome  eminent  and 
grave  Perfon. 

Apo'pHTHORA  [  A-TTO^ogac  of  cl  WcCpS  Zip,  Gr.  to  cor- 
*“P0  an  Abortion,  the  bringing  forth  a  Child  putrified  in 
the  Womb. 

Ap o p h  y G  e'  [[dwoipvy'n,  Gr.]  a  Flight  or  Elcape. 

Apoph  YG  E  [Architeflure]  that  Part  of  a  Column  where 
it  begins  to  fpring  our  of  its  Bale,  and  fhoot  upwards, 
and  is  a  Protuberance  commonly  at  the  End  of  a  Bone ; 
but  this  Apophyge  originally  was  really  no  more  than  the’ 
Ring  or  Ferril  anciently  faftened  at  the  Extremities  of 
wmoden  Pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplitting,  and  which 
afterwards  was  imitated  in  Stone-work. 

Apo  PHY- is  [A  wopvms  of  xwb  from,  and  ipvais  Na¬ 
ture,  Gr.j  a  Proccfs  or  Part  of  a  Bone  growing  out  be- 
yond  its  Surface,  alfo  .a  Knob  in  a  Bone,  made  by  the 
Fibres  being  lengthened. 

Apo'ph  Ys  es  Mam  mi  Hares  ['Anatomy']  are  the  Begin¬ 
nings  of  the  OifaStory  Nerves,  as  far  as  the  Os  Cribrcfum 
Where  they  divide  into  fmall  Fibres  which  pafs  through 
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thofe  Bones,  and  fpread  throughout  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Nole.  r 

Apophysis  mammularis  ?  [[Anatomy]  one  of  the  ex- 
Apophysis  mapideus  ]  ternal  Eminences  of  the 
Os  petrofum. 

Apople  cTical  ?  [of  dwowx at rhcv,  Gr.]  pertaining  to 
Apoplectick  3  or  fubjeft  to  the  Apoplexy. 
Apoplexy  [  Aw  ownvii,la.  of  dwowKynlur,  to  ftrike  or 
aftoniflij  a  Dileale  which  is  a  fudden  Privation  of  all  the 
Senles,  and  fenfible  Motions  of  the  Body,  thofe  of  the 
Heart  and  Lungs  being  excepted,  and  is  attended  with  a 
Depravation  of  the  principal  Faculties  of  the  Soul  by 
Kealon  that  the  PalTages  ot  the  Brain  are  flop:,  and  the 
Courfe  of  the  Animal  Spirits  hindered. 

A  pore  7  [  A 7ro£9»  °f  <*■  privat.  and  wooos  a  Paf- 
Apo  RIME/*  fage,  Cr.]  a  Problem  in  the  Mathema ~ 
A p or on  }  ticks ,  which,  though  it  is  not  impof- 

lible,  is  neverthelefs  very  difficult  to  be  rel'olved,  and  has 
not  actually  been  refolved,  fuch  as  the  fquaring  of  the 
Circle,  &c. 

Apori'a  [«,Voeict,  Gr .]  an  intricate  Bufincfs,  Perplexi¬ 
ty  of  Mind,  Doubtfulnefs.  r 

Aporia  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure  where  the  Orator 
is  at  a  ftand  what  to  do,  as,  (ball  I  f peak  out,  or  be  Ji lent  ? 

Aporia 're  [Old  Records]  To  be  brought  to  Pover¬ 
ty,  alfo  to  fliun  or  avoid. 

Aporrho  e  7  [of  aVoppsca,  Gr.  to  flow  out  or 
Aporrhoes  3  down]  fulphureous  Effluvia’s  or  Ex¬ 
halations,  which  are  fent  forth  from  the  Earth  and  fub- 
terraneous  Bodies. 

Aporrhoe  [with  Phyjicians ]  a  fteaming  out  of  Vapours 
thro’  the  Pores  of.  the  Body. 

Aporrhoe  [with  Apologers]  a  Term  ufed  of  the 
Moon,  when  the  feparates  from  one  Planet  and  applies 
to  another. 

Aposca  sis  [of  (tirb  and  Gr.  to  ffarify]  a 

flight  Wound  in  the  Skin. 

AposC  eparni's  mus  [of  ctiro  and  ay.zwa.p)!a/a.os,  of 
<ry.i7ra.t>Mp,  to  ftrike  with  a  Hatchet,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Frac- 
tuie  or  breaking  of  the  Scull,  when  fome  Part  is  apparent¬ 
ly  raifed. 

Aposiopesis  []  Avrocrico7niaii  of  cctxoo  loons  (Loo.  to  hold 
one  s  peace,  GrJ  Reticency. 

Aposiopesis  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure  when  the 
Orator,  as  in  a  Paflion,  leaves  out  fome  Word  or  Part  of 
a  Sentence,  or  breaks  off  in  a  Difcourfe,  but  neverthelefs 
io  that  he  may  be  underftood  what  he  meant. 

Aposphace'lis  [of  and  am W®*  ,  Go]  a 
Mortification. 

■  A^-NI,D0SIS  []  Amoatpctfy.y.pcv'aii’y  Gr.]  a  Pu- 

niihment  infiibted  by  the  Greeks  oil  Adulterers,  by  thruft- 
ing  a  Horfe-Radifli  Root  up  the  Anus. 

,  Apo  stac  Y  [_  Airosa-ota,  of  d<p isu/nau,  to  depart,  or 
avroraTs^,  Gr.]  a  revolting  or  falling  away  from  the  true 
Religion,  &c. 

Apospa'sma  [ttirofTTracr^it,  Gr.]  Part  of  a  Thing 
drawn  or  pulled  oft,  L. 

Apospa'sma  [with  Surgeons]  the  drawing  of  one 
Part  from  another,  which  naturally  ftuck  to  it  ;  as  when 
the  Skin  is  leparated  from  a  Membrane  ;  a  Membrane  from 
a  Mulcle,  one  Muffle  from  another,  8 Pc. 

AposTa're  Leges  7  [ Old  Latin  Records]  wilfully 
Apost  at  a'r  e  Leges  3  to  tranfereff  or  break  the 
Laws,  L. 

ApoGtasis  [ ccTT-isctai;  of  a.ipls'njui',  to  revolt  or  fly 
oft,  Gr.]  an  Abffefs ;  alfo  fome  Fractures  of  the  Bones 
where  the  Parts  break  off. 

Apostata  capie}idoy  a  Writ  which  in  ancient  Times 
! *y OI?e«  having  enteied  into  and  made  a 

Profeflioti  of  lbme  religious  Order,  broke  out  again,  and 
rambled  about  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  that  Order. 

Apo  state  fn  wo?  dins  of  d  wo  sullen,  Gr.  to  depart  from] 
a  Revolter  from  Religion 

Apost a'tic ally  [of  apoftata,  L.  of  ocwcsdlw,  Gr.] 
after  the  Manner  of  an  Apoftate. 

To  Apo'st  ATIZE  [ apofiatare ,  L.  of  ocwoSocHco,  G r.] 
to  defert  or  abandon  the  true  Religion. 

AposTe'ma  ^  [of  awosiua-  of  otiisaSou,  Gr.  to  de- 
Aposte'me  /  part]  a  Preter-narural  Tumour  or 
Apos'tumeA  Swelling,  cauffd  by  a  corrupt  Mat¬ 
ter  collected  together  in  any  Part  of  the  Body  commonly 
called  an  Impofihume. 

Apo'stl  e  [’A wos6h&  of  oCwo sltna,  Gr.  to  ffndonati 
Errand]  a  Perfon  fent  as  a  Meffenger  or  Ambaffador,  or 
Diffmle  of  ye/us  Chrift ,  commiflioned  by  him  to  preach 
the  Gofpcl,  and  propagate  it  in  feverai  Parts  of  the 
Earth.  Apo'stl  esh  i? 
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A i  o'sTLEship  7  1 'Apojlolatus,  L]  the  Office,  Dignity, 

Apo'stolat  e  S  or  Miniftry  ot  an  Apottle. 
Aposto'lical  ?  ^’Attos’oAix.o?,  Gr-J  Something  that 
Apo'stolick.  S  belongs  to  Apoftles,  or  delcends 

from  them.  ,  _ 

Aposto'lically  [apojloliquementfi.  of  ’  A.TCoSOK©pr-A 
after  the  Manner  of  an  Apottle. 

Aposto'licaln ess,  the  being  of  Apoftolicil  Ap¬ 
pointment.  _ 

Apostolo'  rum  unguentum  fwith  Phy  ft dans]  an  Oint¬ 
ment  fo  named,  becaufe  it  confitts  of  twelve  Drugs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Number  of  the  Apoftles.  ^  t 

Apo'stROPHE  Air  or  ^  a  turning  away,  of  a/ rorpe- 
qv  to  turn  away  from]  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick  whereby  the 
Orator  in  an  extraordinary  Commotion  turns  his  Difcourfe 
from  the  Audience,  and  directs  it  to  lome  other  Per  foil  or 
Thinrr.  In  this  Things  animate  or  inanimate  may  be  ad- 
drefs’d  unto,  as  iffoniible;  Perfons  abfent  as  well  as  prelent 
may  be  appeal’d  to,  as  if  they  were  prelent. 

Ap  OSTROPH  F.'  fwith  Grammarians ]  an  Accent  or  Mark 
that  fhews  there  is  a  Vowel  cut  oft,  and  is  exprefled  tiius 
( * )  and  fet  at  the  Head  of  the  Letter,  as  ev’n  for  even. 

Apo'syrma  roL®ocri'pM«.  of  ctVoCTii^,  Gr.]  that  which 
is  drawn,  fhaved  or  pared  oft. 

Apo'syrma  fwith  Surgeons']  a  Shaving  of  the  Skin  or 
of  a  Bone. 

Apot a'ctitye 2  fof  ct-7r9T«<7'rco  or  (loto'cclt'Ico  I  re- 
Apota'ctici  5  nounce,  Gr]  A  Seft,  who  ancient¬ 
ly  aftefted  to  follow  the  Evangelical  Counfels  of  Poverty, 
and  the  Examples  of  the  Apoftles  and  primitive  Chriftians, 
by  renouncing  all  their  E (lefts  and  Poffeffions. 

Apor  elk's m  [  Apotelefma,  L.  of  ’AiroTi\i(T/u!/.,  Gr.]  a 
Declaration  ot  the  Signification  of  the  Stars  in  a  Nativity  ; 
a  Calculation  of  a  Nativity. 

Apot  el  esma'ticks  f Apotelefmatici,!. ,.  of ’Attotja??- 
juecmoi’  ol  aVoTSAsiD,  Gr.  to  perfeft]  Mathematicians  who 
calculate  Nativities  by  the  Stars-,  and  hold  all  Things  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Power  of  the  Planets. 

Apo'thecary  fof ccVoStixm  a  Shop,  Gr.]  one  who 
praftiles  Pharmacy,  or  that  Part  of  Phyfick  which  coniifts 
in  the  Preparation  and  Compofition  ot  Medicines. 

Apothe'osis  faVo^e/avir,  Gr]  or  a  Confecration  of 
Emperors,  the  Manner  of  their  performing  which  was 
as  follows  :  When  the  Body  of  an  Emperor  had  been  bu¬ 
ried  according  to  the  Cuftom,  his  Effigies  «t  Wax  was 
placed  at  the  Entry  of  the  Palace,  upon  a  large  Bed  of 
Ivory,  fumptuoufly  adorn’d,  and  the  Phyficians  vifited  it 
for  feven  Days,  treating  it,  as  if  it  had  been  alive  in  a  bit 
of  Sicknefs.  In  the  mean  while  all  the  Senate  and  Nobi¬ 
lity  of  Rome  were  prefent  in  Mourning  Habits.  After  the 
Expiration  of  thefe  (even  Days,  he  was  held  for  dead,  and 
then  they  removed  him  to  a  publick  Place,  where  the 
Magiftrates  quitted  their  Offices. 

There  the  new  Emperor  attended  upon  a  high  Pulpit 
call’d  Roflra ,  becaufe  it  was  adorn’d  with  the  Sterns  of 
Ships  taken  from  the  Enemies  in  Sea  fights  ;  and  thence 
he  made  a  Funeral  Oration  in  Praitt  of  the  Deceafed. 

When  this  was  ended,  they  carried  the  Image  of  the 
deceafed  Emperor  out  of  the  City  to  the  Field  of  Mars , 
■where  there  was  erefted  a  ftately  Pile  of  aromatick  Wood 
to  burn  it ;  the  Roman  Gentry  having  rid  round  the  Pile 
feveral  times  in  Order,  the  new  Emperor  with  a  Torch 
fet  Fire  to  the  Pile  of  Wood  :  And  then  an  Eagle  was  let 
fly  from  the  Top  of  it,  which  was  imagin’d  to  carry  the 
Soul  of  this  new  God  into  Heaven  :  When  an  Emprefs 
was  thus  burnt,  they  let  fly  an  Eaglet  inftead  of  an  Ea- 
gle. 

Apotheosis,  of  an  Emperor,  was  hieroglyphically 
reprefented  on  a  Medal,  by  an  Eagle  attending  up  to 
Heaven  out  of  the  Flame  of  their  Funeral  Pile. 

Apothe'rapy  [Apotherapia,  L.  of  ’AiroSiynrela,  Gr.] 
that  Part  of  Phyfick,  that  cures  or  prevents  Wearinefs  from 
too  much  Labour. 

Apo'thesis  (  of  oftro  and Wfoii/u,  Gr.  to  place]  the 
Reduftion  of  a  diflocated  Bone. 

Apo'tome  £’A7r oTo^lcc,  of  diroTi/*vv,  Gr.  to  cut  off] 
A  Cutting  oft'  or  away. 

ds  Apotome  fin  Mathematicks ]  is  the  Re¬ 
mainder  or  Difference  of  two  incommenfurable 
Quantities,  an  irrational  Re fidue  as  DC,  when 
from  a  rational  Line  B  D,  call’d  b,  you  cut  off  a 
rational  Part  BC,  call’d  c,  only  commenfurable 
in  Power  to  tiie  whole  Line  BD. 

Apotome  fin  Mu  feck]  the  Difference  between  the  greater 
and  leffer  Semitones  or  the  Part  of  a  whole  Tone  which 
remains,  when  a  greater  Semitone  is  taken  from  it. 
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A'pozeM  of  0 '.TTo'Cito  to  grow  hot  or  boil, 

Gr.]  a  Phyfical  Decoftion,  a  Diet-drink  made  of  Roots, 
Herbs,  Woods,  Barks,  Flowers,  Seeds,  &c. 

To  Appa'le  fof  appaiir,  F ]  to  daunt,  aftonifh  or  dxf- 

courage,  O.  .. 

Ap~pa'lement,  Confternatiori,  Aftonifhment. 

Appa'nage,  fee  Appennage.  • 

Appara'tus,  a  formal  Preparation  for  fome  Action, 
folemn  or  publick  ;  as  the  Apparatus  of  a  Corona¬ 
tion,  S Pc. 

Apparatus  alfo  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Utenljls  per¬ 
taining  to  a  Machine,  as  the  Apparatus  of  a  Microfcope , 
Air-Tump ,  &c.  . 

Apparatus  fwith  Surgeons']  the  Bandages,  Medica¬ 
ments  and  Dreffings  of  a  Part. 

Appara'tus  major  and  minor  fwith  Lithotomies j  the 
greater  and  leffer  reparation,  two  different  Methods  of 
cutting  for  the  Stone,  L. 


c 

T> 


High  Apparatu  fwith  Lithotomies']  is  performed  by 
making  an  Incifion  above  the  Groin  along  the  Linea  albd 
into  the  Fund  of  the  Bladder  ;  and  thro’  that  they  ex- 
traft  the  Stone.  _  . 

The  Small  or  Low  Apparatus ,  is  performed  by  thiult- 
ing  the  two  Fore- fingers  up  the  Fundament  till  they  touch 
oAmme  again  ft  the  Stone,  and  with  them  drive  it  to  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  extfaft  it  from  thence,  thro’  an 
Incifion  in  the  Perinaum. 

Appa'rel  fof  appareil,  F.]  Clothing,  Raiment,  Ha¬ 
bit.  .  _ 

Apparel  of  a  Ship,  the  Tackle,  Sails,  Rigging, 
Appa'rent  [apparent,  L.]  that  appears,  vifible,  plain, 

manifeft.  . 

Appa'rent  Heir,  one  whole  Title  is  clear  beyond 

Difpute  or  Contradiftion. 

Appa'rent  Conjunction  [ Aeronomy]  is  when  the  right 
Line  fuppottd  to  be  drawn  thro’  the  Centers  of  two  Planets 
does  not  pafs  thro’  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  but  thro 
the  Speftator’s  Eye. 

Appa'rent  Declination,  fee  Declination. 

Apparent  Horizon  [Aeronomy ]  is  that  great  Circle 
which  limits  our  Sight ;  or  that  Place  where  the  Heavens 
and  Earth  feem  to  us  to  meet. 

Apparent  Place  of  an  Objeft  fin  Opticks]  is  that 
which  appears  when  feen  thro’  one  or  more  Glaffes,  and 
differs  from  the  real  Place,  being  occafioned  by  the  various 
Refraftions  of  the  Rays. 

Appa'rent  Place  of  a  planet  or  Star  fwith  Aflronomers J 
is  the  vifible  Place  of  it,  or  that  Point  of  the  Heaven  in 
which  it  ttems  to  be,  by  the  right  Line  which  proceeds 
from  the  Eye  to  it. 

Appa'rent  Colours  f according  to  the  old  natural  Phi- 
lofophy]  thole  Colours  that  are  often  feen  in  Clouds,  before 
the  Riling  or  after  the  Setting  ol  the  Sun  ;  or  thole  in 
the  Rainbow,  &c.  But  thefe  they  will  not  allow  to  be 
true  Colours,  becaufe  they  are  not  permanent  or  lafting. 
Thefe  are  called  alio  emphatical  Colours. 

App a'rentn ess  f apparentia ,  L.]  Plainnels  to  be 

feen.  _  .  c 

Appart'tion,  an  Appearing;  the  Appearing  or  a 

Spirit,  a  Ghoft,  or  Speftre. 

Apparition  fwith  Aeronomers]  is  the  becoming  vx- 
fible  of  a  Star  or  other  Luminary  which  before  was  hid. 
Appa'ritors  /  fin  the  Spiritual  Court  j  Meffengers 
App  a' R  A  TORS  S  who  cite  Perfons  to  appear. 
Apparitor  fin  the  wiKfrjf?//]  a  fort  of  Beedle,  who 
carries  the  Mace  before  the  Matters,  Faculties,  QPc. 

Ap  p  a'r  l  em  e  n  t  fin  Common  Law  J  Likelihood,  Like- 
nett  or  Refemblance,  as  Apparlement  of  IVar. 

Apparura  [Old  Records ]  Furniture  and  Imple¬ 
ments,  L.  , . 

Apparu'ra  Carruccarum  [Old  Law]  Plough-tackle, 

all  manner  of  Implements  belonging  to  a  Plough,  L. 

To  Appe'ach,  the  fame  as  to  impeach,  i.  e.  to  accufe 

one  of  any  Crime.  _ 

Appe'al  [of  appeUatio,  L.  whence  appel,  F.J  there- 
moving  a  Caule  from  an  inferior  Judge  oy  Court  to  a  fupe- 
rior,  in  order  to  reftify  fomething  amifs  in  a  Sentence 
patt’d  by  an  inferior  Judge  ;  it  is  alfo  an  Acculation  or 
Declaration  of  the  Crime  of  any  Pcrfon ,  particularly  the 
accufing  of  a  Murderer  by  a  Perlon  who  is  interefted  in 

the  Party  murtliered.  .  .  r.c 

Appeal  by  Bill  pin  L/fw]  is  where  a  ftlan  ot  nimlelt 
gives  up  his  Acculation  in  Writing,  offering  to  undergo  the 
Burden  of  appealing  the  Perfon  therein  named. . 

Appeal  by  Writ  fin  Law ]  is  when  a  Whit  is  purcha- 
fed  out  of  Chancery  by  one  to  another,  to  the  Intent  he 

appeal 
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appeal  a  third  Perfon  of  fome  Felony  committed  by  him, 
finding  Pledges  that  he  fhall  do  it. 

Appeal  of  Mayhem  {Law  TermJ  the  accuhng  ot  one 
who  hath  maimed  another. 

Appeal  of  wrong  Imprifonment ,  an  Action  ot  wrong 
or  falfe  Imprifonment.  , 

To  Appeal  {appellate,  L.J  to  make  fuch  Appeal,  to 
fubmit  one’s  Cafe  to  a  particular  Court,  Perfon,  &>c. 

To  Appea'r  {apparere,  L.J  to  be  inSighr,  to  fhew 
one’s  felf,  to  be  ready  at  hand  ;  alfo  to  make  a  Shew  or 
Figure  ;  to  look,  to  feem. 

Appea'r  AN  CE  {apparent!  a,  L.J  the  exterior  Surface 
of  a  Thing ;  or  that  which  firft  (trikes  the  Senfe  or  the  Ima¬ 
gination.  . 

Appearance  [in  ProfpeHive J  is  tne  Reprefentation  of 
a  Figure,  Body  or  the  like  Objeft,  upon  the  perlpeftive 
Plain. 

Appearance  [in  Law J  is  the  Defendant's  engaging 
to  anfwer  to  a  Caufe  or  Aftion  enter’d  againll  him  in  lome 
Court  of  Judicature. 

Appearances  [with  Aflronomers J  are  more  ufually 
call’d  Phenomena. 

To  fave  Appea'ranc  Es,  is  feemingly  to  difcharge 
one’s  Duty,  or  to  acquit  himfelf  of  the  Formalities  or 
Externals  of  it,  fo  as  to  lave  his  Character  and  avoid  giving 
Offence  or  Scandal. 

To  Appea'se  [of  appaifer ,  F.J  to  pacify  or  qualify, 
to  allay  or  affwagc  ;  to  calm,  to  fupprels. 

Ap  pea's  able  [of  appaifer ,  Fr.J  that  may  be  paci¬ 
fied. 

Appea's ableness,  Capablenefs  of  being  pacified. 

Appe'llant  [in  Law ]  he  or  (he  that  brings  an  Ap¬ 
peal  againft  another  ;  called  alfo  Appellour  and  Approver. 

App  E.LL  a'tion,  the  naming  or  calling  any  thing  by  a 
particular  Name  ;  a  Term,  a  Name,  a  Title. 

Appe'll  ATIV  E,  or  ?  [with  Grammarians J  a  com- 

Noun  Appellative  S  mon  Name,  or  a  Name 
which  is  proper  and  applicable  to  all  Things  of  that 
kind,  in  oppolition  to  a  proper  Name  which  belongs  on¬ 
ly  to  an  individual. 

Appe'll ativ ely  [of  appellatif j  F.  appeUafivus ,  LJ 
by  way  of  Appellation. 

AppeLLE'e,  one  who  is  appealed  againft  or  accufed. 

Appellou'r  /  [in  Old  Law]  one  who  having  con- 
i'llant  _S 


1.  e. 


accufes 


Appe'llant  S  fefs’d  a  Crime  appeals, 
others  who  were  his  Accomplices. 

To  Appe'nd  [ appendere ,  L.J  to  hangup  or  to. 

Appe'ndage  [of  appendo,  L.J  any  thing  which  being 
confidered  as  lets  principal  is  added  to  another. 

Appe'ndant  [ appendens ,  L.J  hanging  to. 

Appendant  [in  Law  J  a  Thing  which  by  Prefcription 
depends  on  or  belongs  to  another  that  is  principal  ;  as  an 
Hofpital  may  be  appendant  to  a  Manour,  &c. 

Appe'nded  Remedies  [in  Medicine J  are  fuch  as  are 
outwardly  applied  by  hanging  about  the  Neck. 

Append i'cula,  a  little  Appendix,  L. 

Appendi'cula  Vermiformis  [. Anatomy J  the  Inteflinum 
ccecum ,  or  Blind  Gut,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  Figure 
and  Situation  ;  becaufe  in  fome  Creatures  it  hangs  down 
like  a  Worm,  and  is  not  filled  with  Ordure  as  the  others 
are. 

Appendi'tia  {ancient  Deeds]  the  Appendages  or  Ap¬ 
purtenances  of  an  Eftate. 

Appe'ndix,  a  Thing  acceflory  to  or  dependent  on 
another.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  Matters  of  Literature 
for  an  additional  Difcourle  placed  at  the  End  of  a  Book 
or  Treadle,  either  to  explain  fome  Things  or  to  draw 
Conclufions  therefrom. 

Appendix  [with  Anatomifs]  a  Part  which  is  in  fome 
Meafure  detach’d  from  another  Part  to  which  it  adheres. 

Appe'nnage?  [the  Fortune,  or  Portion  which  a  So- 

Appa'nnage5  veraign  Prince  gives  to  his  younger 
Son  or  Children.  The  younger  Sons  of  England  have  no 
certain  Appennages,  but  only  what  the  King  is  pleafed  to 
beftow  upon  them  ;  but  in  France  the  Kang’s  younger 
Sons  have  (by  virtue  of  the  Law  of  Appannage )  Duchies, 
Counties  or  Baronies  granted  to  them  and  their  Heirs,  the 
Reverfion  referved  to  the  Crown,  and  all  Matters  of  Rega¬ 
lity,  as  Coinage,  levying  Taxes,  &*c.  Fr. 

Appe'nsA,  Things  hanged  up  or  weighed  out,  L. 

AppensA  [with  Phyficians  J  the  fame  as  Periapta , 
Things  hanged  about  the  Neck  of  difeafed  Perfons,  to 
cure  fome  Difteinpers. 

Appensu'ra  {old  Records J  the  Payment  of  Money  at 
the  Scale  or  by  Weight. 


To  Appertain  [ appartenir ,  F.  of  ad  and  pertinto ,  L.J 
to  have  a  Dependence  upon,  to  belong  to. 

Appe'rtinANC  ES  c.  [of  and  pertinentia ,  L.J 

Appu'rtinances  S  Things  both  corporeal,  i.e. 
belonging  to  another  Thing  as  their  Principal,  as  Court¬ 
yards,  Drains,  S Pc.  to  an  Houfe  ;  and  incorporeal,  as  Li¬ 
berties  and  Services  of  Tenants. 

A'ppetency  {appetentia,  ofappetere,  L.J  earned  De¬ 
fire,  great  Inclination. 

Appe'tible  {appetibilis,  L.J  that  which  may  be  defi- 
red,  defirable. 

Appe'tibleness  [of  appetibilis ,  L.J  Worthinels  to  be 
defined. 

A'ppetite  {appetitus  of  appeto,  L.J  the  Affeftion  of 
the  Mind,  by  which  we  are  incited  to  any  thing ;  inor¬ 
dinate  Defire,  Lull  ;  alfo  the  Defire  of  Nouriftiment  or 
a  Stomach  to  Victuals. 

Appetite  [by  Philofophers J  is  defined  a  Defire  of 
enjoying  fomething  wanted,  or  a  Complacency  in  the  En¬ 
joyment  of  a  Thing  prefent.  It  is  diftinguifh’d  into  vo¬ 
luntary  and  natural. 

Natural 

Voluntary 

tent  Knowledge  or  Information  of  the  Matter  in  hand, 
as  the  Defire  ol  Happinefs. 

natural  Appetite  [with  Schoolmen J  a  fort  of  Inftinft  , 
whereby  we  are  mechanichally  pulhed  on  to  confult  our 
own  Preforvation. 

Appeti'tion,  an  earned  Defire,  or  eager  Purfuit  after. 

Appeti'tiv  e,  of  or  belonging  to  the  Appetite, 

AppETl'rus  Ganinus  [with  Phyficians J  an  inordinate, 
extravagant  Hunger  to  the  Degree  of  a  Difeafe,  fo  that 
Perfons  devour  every  thing  like  Dogs. 

ToApplau'd  [ applaudere ,  L.J  to  commend  highly, 
as  it  were,  with  clapping  of  Hands  ;  to  approve  well  of  any 
thing  done. 

Applau'se  {applaufus,  L.J  A  Clapping  of  Hands  as 
a  Sign  of  Joy  or  Congratulation ;  pubiick  Praife,  great 
Commendation. 

A'pple  [Apple,  Saw.J  Botanifts  give  the  Name  of  Ap¬ 
ple  not  only  to  the  Fruit  of  the  Apple  tree  ;  but  alfo  to 
ali  forts  of  Fruit,  as  well  of  Herbs  as  Trees,  that  are 
round. 

A'pple  of  Love  [with  Botanifli]  an  Herb  or  Plant,  a 
kind  of  Nighdhade. 


.  ')  { with  Schoolmen J  is  the  Will 

Appetite  ^  itlelf  afting  under  a  compe- 


?  [ applicalilis ,  L.J  that  may  be  applied, 
5  that  has  relation  to,  conformable. 


Appli'able 

Applicable 

A'p plicate  [with  Geometricians J  is  a  right  Line 
drawn  acrofs  a  Curve,  fo  as  to  bilfect  the  Diameter.  In 
a  Conick  Section  it  is  called  the  Ordinate  or  Semi-ordinate. 

A'pplicate  Ordinate  fCcnick  Sections]  is  a  right  Line 
applied  at  right  Angles  to  the  Axis  of  a  Conick  Section 
and  bounded  by  the  Curve. 

Application,  the  Aft  of  applying  one  thing  to 
another,  by  approaching  or  bringing  them  together  ;  al¬ 
fo  the  making  an  Addrefs  to  a  Perfon  ,  alfo  Attention 
of  Mind,  Diligence,  Study. 

App  L ic a't ION  [with  Divines J  is  ufed  for  the  Aft 
whereby  our  Saviour  transfers  or  makes  over  to  us  what  he 
had  purchafed  by  the  SaiV(Hty  of  his  Life  and  Death. 

Application  [. Aftrology J  the  approaching  of  two  Pla¬ 
nets  towards  each  other. 

App  Lie  a't i on  [with  Geometricians]  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  Divifion. 

To  Apply'  [ applicate ,  L.J  to  put,  fet,  or  lay  one  Thing 
to  another  ;  to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Perfon  or  Thing  ; 
alfo  to  take  to,  or  give  one’s  folf  up  to ;  alfo  to  beftow 
upon  fome  Ufes. 

To  Apply  [by  Geometricians]  is  ufed  in  feveral  Senfos; 
to  fit  Quantities,  the  Areas  of  which  are  equal ;  but  the 
Figures  different,  fo  that  they  fhall  conform  one  to  another. 
Again, 

To  Apply  is  ufed  for  to  transfer  or  inferibe  a  Line 

tiven  into  a  Circle  or  any  other  Figure,  fo  that  it  may  be 
tted  or  accommodated  there,  as  that  its  Extremities  may 
touch  the  Circle. 

To  Apply  [with  Geometricians]  is  ufed  to  exprefs  Dt- 
vijion,  and  thus  they  fay,  Applica  8  ad  24,  when  they 
would  have  24  divided  by  8.  And  alfo, 

Apply  is  ufed  for  to  multiply  by  the  fame  Writers. 
Thus  they  fay,  due  8  in  12,  when  they  would  have  12 
multiplied  by  8. 

Appodja're  {Old  mrd]  to  lean  on  or  prop  up  any 

To  Appoi'nt  [of  appointee ,  F.J  to  commiflionate  ot 
order :  to  fet  a  Task  ;  alfo  to  determine  or  defign. 

O 
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AppoiNtee  [in  France]  a  Foot  Soldier,  who  for  his 
long  Service  and  fmgular  Bravery,  not  only  receives  more 
Pay  than  private  Centinels,  but  Hands  fair  for  Promotion. 

Appointment  [o  £  appointment,  Fr.]  the  Act  of  ap¬ 
pointing  ;  an  Order  or  Affignation  ;  alfo  a  Penfion  or  Sa¬ 
lary  given  by  Princes  and  Noblemen  to  Perfons  of  Merit 
to  retain  them  in  their  Service. 

.  Appo'nere  [Old Records]  to  pledge  or  pawn. 

To  Appo'rt  [apportare,  L.]  to  bring  or  carry  to. 

Appo'rtion  [of  ad,  d  mut.  in  p,  and  portio,  L.]  to 
proportion,  to  divide  into  convenient  Portions  or  Lots. 
Law  Term. 

Apportionment  [ apportionamentum ,  Law  Lat .]  A 
Dividing  of  Rent  into  two  Parts  or  Portions,  according 
as  the  Land  whence  it  iffues  is  divided  among  two  or  more : 
Thus  if  a  Man  have  Rent  Service  ilfuing  out  of  Land,  and 
he  purchafes  Part  of  the  Land,  the  Rent  fhall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  the  Value  of  the  Land. 

Appo'rtu M  [Old  Records']  a  Corrody  or  Penfion  allow¬ 
ed  out  of  a  Religious  Houfe  ;  alfo  the  Revenue,  Gain  or 
Profit  which  a  Thing  brings  unto  its  Owner. 

Appo'sal  of  sheriffs,  is  the  Charging  them  with  Money 
received  upon  their  Account  in  the  Exchequer. 

To  Appo'se  [appofitum,  L.  fup.J  to  put  to. 

A'pposite  [ appofitus ,  L. ]  well  appointed,  pat,  or 
what  is  faid  or  done  to  the  purpole. 

Apposi'tion,  a  Putting  to  or  Applying,  a  Laying  a 
Thing  by  the  Side  of  another,  L. 

Apposi'tion  [in  Grammar  \  is  the  putting  two  or  more 
Subftantives  together  in  the  fame  Cale,  and  without  any 
Conjunction  Copulate  between  them. 

Apposition  [with  Philofophers[\  an  Addition  of  Mat¬ 
ter  to  any  Body  outwardly  ;  but  it  is  ufually  applied  to 
the  Encreafo  of  Bodies  without  Life  ;  and  is  call’d  alfo 
Accretion,  and  juxta  Pofition. 

A'ppositness  [of  appofitus,  L.]  Fitnefs  for  the  Pur- 
pofe. 

To  Apprai'se  [probably  of  ad  and  pretium,  L.  a 
Price,  or  of  apprecier,  F.]  to  value,  rate,  or  fet  a  Price 
on  Goods. 

Appraiser,  a  Valuer  of  Goods. 

Appraisement,  the  Valuation  of  anything. 

To  A'pprehend  [ apprehendere ,  LJ  to  lay  hold  of, 
foize  or  arreft ;  to  conceive,  comprehend  or  underftand ; 
to  fufpe£t  or  fear. 

Apprehe'nsion,  a  Seizing,  &c.  alfo  Perception, 
Conception,  Underftandtng  ;  alfo  Sufpicion,  Fear. 

Apprehe'nsion  [with Logicians]  the  firft  Idea  which 
the  Mind  forms  of  any  thing  ablhaftly  of  its  particular 
Qualities. 

Apprehe'nsive,  quick  of  Apprehenfion,  fenfible. 

Appreh e'nsi v eness  [of  apprehenfivus ,  L.]  Apt- 
nefs  to  apprehend,  Senfiblenefs. 

Appre'ndre  [in  Ancient  Law  Books ]  A  Fee  or  Profit 
to  be  taken  or  received. 

Appre'ntice  [apprentice,  F.  probably  of  apprehendere, 
L.  to  learn]  a  Youth  who  is  bound  by  Indenture,  &o. 
to  ferve  a  Perfon  for  a  Term  of  Years,  to  learn  his  or 
her  Art  and  Myftery. 

Apprenticeship,  the  Time  of  an  Apprentice’s  Ser¬ 
vice. 

To  A'pricate  [apricari,  L.]  to  fet  abroad  in  the 
Sun. 

To  Approa'ch  [of  approcher,  F.]  to  draw  nigh  to,  or 
come  near. 

Approa'chabie,  that  maybe  come  near  to. 

Approa'ch  ableness  [of  approcher,  F.]  Eafincfs  of 
being  approached. 

Approaches  [in  Fortification ]  the  feveral  Works 
made  by  the  Befiegers  for  advancing  or  getting  nearer  to  a 
Fortrefs  or  befieged  Place. 

Approbation,  an  Approving  or  Liking,  1. 

To  Appro'p.erat e  [approperatum,  L.]  to  come  nigh 
to,  to  approach. 

Appropria're  Communam  [in  Lavs']  fignifies  to  dif- 
common,  i.  e.  to  feparate  or  inclofo  any  parcel  of  Land, 
which  before  was  common. 

Appropria're  adhonorem  [in  Law]  is  to  bring  a 
Manour  within  the  Extent  and  Liberty  of  fuch  an  Ho¬ 
nour. 

Appropriate  ?  [appropriate,  L.]  a  Term  ufed  by 

Appro'pria  t  ED  S  Philofophers  of  lomething  which 
is  indeed  common  to  feveral  ;  yet  in  fome  refpefts  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  attributed. 

To  Appro'  PRIAte  [appropriate,  L.  ]  to  ufurp  the 
Property  of  a  Thing  ;  to  fet  alide  any  thing  for  the  Ufe 


of  any  one  ;  to  claim  or  take  to  one’s  fclf ;  to  apply  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Appropriate  [in  Law ]  fignifies  a  Church  or  Bene¬ 
fice,  the  Patronage  of  which  is  annexed  to  fome  Church- 
Dignity,  fo  that  the  Parfon  receives  the  Tithes. 

Appro'pRIATENEss  [of approprier, F.  appropriation, 
Fitnefs  to  fome  other  Thing,  &c. j 

Appropriation  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Advowfon 
of  a  Parfonage  or  the  Profits  of  a  Church-Living  are  made 
over  to  the  proper  and  perpetual  life  of  fome  Bifnop, 
Dean,  Chapter,  College,  Religious  Houfe,  <Ac.  and  their 
Succeffors  ;  fo  that  the  Body  or  Houfe  are  both  Patron 
and  Parfon,  and  fome  one  of  the  Members  officiates  as  a 
Vicar. 

To  Appro've  [approbare,  L.  when cc  appreuver,  Fr.] 
to  allow  of,  to  like,  to  render  one’s  folf  recommendable. 

To  Approve  [in  Common  Law~\  is  to  improve  or  in- 
creafe. 

Afpro'vable,  [of  approuverff.  approbare ,L.]  that  may 
be  approved. 

Appro'vement  [approveamentum,  Law  Lalf]  is  ufed 
for  Improvement  by  ancient  Writers. 

Appro'vement  of  Land  [taro  Term]  fignifies  the 
making  the  beft  Advantage  of  it  by  increafing  the  Rent  ; 
alfo  a  Lord’s  inclofing  Wade  Ground  for  himielf,  yet  lea¬ 
ving  fufficient  Ingrefs  for  the  Commoners  to  the  Common. 

Appro'ver  [approbator,  L]  one  who  approves  or  al¬ 
lows  of. 

Approver  [in  Law~]  a  Felon  who  accufos  his  Ac¬ 
complices  as  guilty  of  the  fame  Crime  with  himfelf. 

Appro'v  ers,  are  alfo  certain  Perfons  who  are  font  in¬ 
to  feveral  Counties,  there  to  increafo  the  Farms  of  the 
Hundreds,  &c.  which  in  ancient  Times  were  fet  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  Rate  to  the  Sheriffs,  who  let  them'  to  others. 

Approvers  [of  the  King]  fuch  Perfons  who  in  finall 
Manours  have  the  letting  of  the  King’s  Demefns  or  Lands. 

Approvers  [in  the  Marches  of  Wales']  thofe  Perfons 
who  had  Licenfo  to  fell  and  buy  Cattle  in  the  Parts  of 
Wales. 

Approximation,  a  Coming  or  putting  near  to,  L . 

Approximation  [in  Arithmetick  or  Algebra]  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  Approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Root  or  Quantity 
fought,  without  a  Poffibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it  exaftly. 

Approximation  [in  Natural Magick J  "  is  one  of  the 
Methods  of  Tranfplantation  or  the  Removing  a  Difoafe 
from  one  Creature  to  another,  or  from  an  Animal  to  a 
Plant. 

A'ppui  [with  Horfemen ]  is  the  Stay  upon  the  Horfo- 
man’s  Hand,  or  the  reciprocal  Senfo  betwreen  the  Horfo’s 
Mouth  and  the  Bridle-Hand  ;  or  the  Horfo’s  Senfo  of  the 
Aftion  of  the  Bridle  in  the  Horfoman’s  Hand. 

A  full  Appui  [in  Horfemanfhip ]  is  a  firm  Stay  without 
refting  very  heavy,  and  without  bearing  upon  the  Horfo- 
man’s  Hand. 

A  more  than  full  Appui  [with  Horfemen  j  a  Term  they 
ufo  of  a  Horfo  that  is  ftopt  with  fome  Force,  but  Hill  fb 
that  he.  does  not  force  the  Horfeman’s  Hand.. 

Appu'lse  [Appulfus,  L.J  an  Approaching  or  Coming 
to,  an  Arriving  at. 

Appulse  [with  Afironomers]  the  Approach  of  a  Planet 
to  a  Conjunftion. 

Appu'rtenance  [ appurtenance ,  Fr.]  See  Apperti- 
nances. 

A'pricock  [abricot,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Wall-Fruit  that 
requires  much  Sun  to  ripen  it. 

Aprica'tion,  a  Basking  or  Lying  in  the  Sun,  L. 

A'pril  [of aperiendo,  L*  opened,  becaufo  the  Pores  of 
the  Earth  are  then  opened]  the  fourth  Month  from  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  Ancients  painted  this  Month  like  a  young  Man 
cloathed  in  green  with  a  Garland  of  Myrtle,  and  Hawthorn 
Buds,  winged,  holding  in  one  Hand  Primrofos  and  Vio¬ 
lets,  and  in  the  other  the  Celeftial  Sign  Taurus. 

Apron  [of  a  go  Pan,  a  Woman’s  Garment  to  wear  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Apron  [i n  Gunnery]  a  Piece  of  Lead  that  covers  the 
Touch-hole  of  a  Gun. 

A'psides  /  [with  Afironomers]  two  Points  in  the  Orbit 

Absides  of  a  Planet,  the  higheft  of  which  is  call’d 
the  Apogee  or  Aphelion,  and  the  loweft  the  Perigee  and  Peri¬ 
helion. 

Apsides  [of  ’A]T,  Or.  a  Vault  or  Arch]  fo  called  be- 
caufo  vaulted  over,  a  kind  of  private  Oratories  or  Chappels 
in  great  Churches ;  alfo  called  Doxalia  or  Doxologia,  and  is 
ufed  in  the  Low-Countries  for  a  kind  of  Choir  or  Place  be¬ 
yond  the  Altar,  where  the  religious  fit  and  ling  the  Of¬ 
fice  without  being  foen  by  the  People. 
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A'psychy  [apfychia,  L.  of  a  priv.  and  Cr-  the 

Soul,  CSV.]  a  fwoomng  or  fainting  away. 

Apsy'ctos  [of  a  and  cold,  Gr.]  a  precious 

Stone,  which,  when  hot,  will  keep  fo  7  Days. 

Aps  yctos  [with  Phyficians]  the  cold  or  lhaking  Fit  of 
an  Ague. 

Apt  [aptus,  L.]  fit,  proper,  meet,  convenient,  pro- 
penfe,  or  forwardly  inclined  to. 

A'ptness  [aptitudo,  L.J  Fitneft,  Readinefs. 

To  A'ptate  [ aptatum,  L.]  to  make  fit. 

To  Apt  ate  a  Planet  [with  Afirologers]  is  to  (Lengthen 
the  Planet  in  Pofition  of  Iloufe  and  Dignities  to  the  greatefl 
Advantage,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  defired  End. 

Ap  thanes  [in  Scotland]  the  higher  Nobility,  anciently 
lo  called  in  Diltmction  to  the  lower  Sort  or  Under- 
Thanes. 

%  A'ptitude  [aptitudo,  L.]  Fitnefs,  a  natural  Difpofi- 
tion  to  do  any  thing.  | 

A'ptoton  [of  ct  and  TrlcTenr,  Gr.]  a  Noun  which  is 
not  declined  with  dales. 

Apy're.ky  [aVafQ/at,  Gr.]  the  cooling,  abating,  or 
flackening  of  a  Fever,  the  cold  Fit  of  an  Ague. 

Apy'rotos  [*'/r vpoTor,  Gr.]  the  bell  lort  of  a  Car¬ 
buncle  which  glows  like  a  Burning,  yet  cannot  be  hurt  by 
Fire. 

Apy'rum  Sulphur  [in  Medicine ]  Sulphur  that  has  not 
felt  the  Fire,  or  has  not  been  burnt. 

A'qua,  Water,  Rain;  alio  watcrilh Humour. 

Aqua  Ccelefiis  [with  Chymifis]  Heavenly  Water,  i.e. 
rectify ’d  Wine. 

Aqua  Communis  [in  Chymical  v- / 

Writers J  is  expreft’d  by  thefe  Cha-  \/ 
rafters. 

Aqu  a  distil  lata,  Difiilled  Water,  a  Water  drawn 
by  the  dialling  any  kind  of  Herbs  and  Druo-s. 

Aqua  Difiillata  [in  Chymical  Writings']  is  ex-  A 
prcft’d  by  this  Charafter.  /  \ 

Aqu  a  omnium  Horum  [with  Physicians']  i.  e.  Water  of 
all  Flowers  ;  rhe  Water  dillilled  from  the  Dung  of  Cows 
when  they  go  to  Grals. 

Aq.ua  fort  is  [i.  e.  Strong  Water ]  a  corro  five  Liquor 
fer.ing  as  a  Menllruum  wherewith  to  dilfolve  Silver,  and 
all  other  Metals,  except  Gold.  It  is  made  of  a  Mixture 
of  purify ’d  Nitre  or  Salr-peter,  Vitriol  calcin’d  white,  and 
Potter’s  Earth  or  Clay,  diitilled  in  a  clofe  Reverberatory, 
the  F  umes  condenfing  in  the  Receiver  are  the  Aqua  jortis . 

Aqu.s  fort  is  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  expref-  t — 7— » 
fed  by  this  Charafter. 

Aqua  intercut  [with  Physicians']  the  Dropfy,  L. 

Aqua  Marina ,  a  precious  Stone  of  a  Sea-green  Co¬ 
lour,  L.  -  0 

hoys  Pi.  Pericardii  [with  Phyficians]  that  Liquor  or  Hu- 
moui  that  is  collected  about  the  Heart,  lerving  to  cool  it. 

Aqua  Regia  7  [i.  e.  Royal  Water J  a  Liquor  made  by 

Aqua  Regal  is  $  diflblving  Sal  Armoniack  in  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  and  lb  called  becaufe  it  diflolves  Gold. 

Aqua  Regis  [in  Chymical  x — /\  v — yy 
Writings]  is  exprelfed  by  one  of  VX  VO 

thcle  Charafters. 

A^a  Secunda  [with  Surgeons]  a  Liquor  made  of  com1 
non  V\  ater,  and  the  Powder  or  Precipitate  of  Silver ;  it  is 
u  ed  to  caufe  an  Elcar  to  fall  off  in  Shankers,  and  to  con- 
fume  proud  Flelh,  L. 

Aqua  Chryfulca,  Sec  Aqua  Regia. 

Aqua  Stygia ,  See  Aqua  Regia. 

Aqua  vital  p.  e.  Water  of  Life]  a  fort  of  cordial 
liquor  formerly  made  of  brew’d  Beer  flrongly  hopp’d, 
well  fermented,  now  it  is  commonly  underflood  of  Spirits, 
Ceneva,  and  the  like.  r 

Aqua  vita-  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  expref-  Q 
led  by  this  Charafter  d  CcQ 

a  Wiuer  dV  Bjf  a?ua^atCT>  and  bibere  to  drink,  L.] 

n-UU  CT  C at}**xdu&us,  L.]  a  Conveyance  of  Wa- 
Zn  J  P4?CSl  3  C°nduit  of  WateC  «  a  Conflruftion  of 
r  J  1  r  made  on  uneven  Ground,  to  preferve  the 

rS  ,ofS:Kr*  l*y  a  Canal  from  one 

T7,rtlQ'UiEDLLCT  Cw'ith  Anatomifis]  a  PafTage  or  Perforation, 

of  rhU  rembl„aTS’  ati-d  Partly  cartilaginous,  leading  out 
of  the  bony  PafTage  of  the  internal  Ear  imo  the  Palate. 

AQU  age  [ aquagmm ,  L.]  a  Water-Courfe. 

CourfJ AG1UM  Recordil  an  Aquage  or  Water- 

theARSJIAL1,nUtUiS  Cwith  Anatomifis]  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Belly  or  Paunch,  called  alfo  Hypogafirium,  L 
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Aqua'riAns,  a  Seft  of  Chriftians  who  ufed 
hut  Water  in  the  Sacrament. 

Aqua'rius  [with  stftronomers]  a  Conflellation  of  the 
Zodiack  marked  thus  and  confifls  of  99  Stars. 

Aquarius  [the  Water-Bearer J  this  feems  to  be  called 
Aquarius  from  its  Form.  He  (lands  holding  a  Baton  in  one 
Hand,  and  feems  to  pour  out  much  Water.  Some  will 
have  it,  that  this  is  Ganymede,  and  fuppofe  that  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  Ground  for  that  Coiajefture,  becaufe  the  Pifture  bears 
fome  Refemblance  to  one  pouring  out  Wine,  and  they 
bring  the  Poet  for  an  Evidence,  that  fays,  that  Ganymedes 
was  (hatch'd  up  to  Jupiter  to  be  his  Cup-bearer,  and  was 
by  the  Gods  accounted  worthy  of  the  Office  on  account 
of  his  great  Beauty,  and  becaufe  he  gave  to  Men  Immor¬ 
tality,  which  was  unknown  to  them  before.  That  pourin'* 
forth  is  fuppofed  to  referable  Kettar  (aud  that  is  the  Drink 
of  the  Gods)  and  that  this  is  the  Refemblance  of  that 
Drink.  Fhc  Conflellation  has  two  obfcure  Stars  on  the 
Head,  one  great  one  on  each  Shoulder,  one  on  each 
Elbow,  one  bright  one  on  the  extreme  Part  of  his 
Right  Hand,  one  on  each  Pap,  one  on  the  left  Hip,  one 
on  each  Knee,  upon  his  Right  Leg  one  ;  in  all  feventeen. 
The  pouring  out  of  Water  is  on  the  Left  Hand.  It  hae 
thirty  Stars,  of  which  two  are  bright,  the  reft  obfcure. 

Aqua'tick  '  [ aquaticus ,  L.J  /  growing,  living  or 
Aquati'le  5  [ aquatilis ,  L.]  5  breeding  in  or  about 
the  Water. 

Aqu  a 'ticks,  Trees  or  Plants  which  grow  on  the  Banks 
of  Rivers  in  Marfhes  and  watery  Plants, 

A'queous  Dutts  [Anatomy]  certain  Dufts  whereby  the 
aqueous  Humour  is  fuppofed  to  be  convey’d  into  the  Infide 
the  Membranes  which  inclofe  that  Liquor. 

A'queoUSNESS  /  r  c  r*  t 

Aqu oVeness  S  ^°f  a1M0Jitat>  L0  VV atenfhnefs. 

A'queous  [ aqueus ,  L.]  Waterifh,  like  Water. 

Aqueous  Humour  [with  Gculifls]  one  of  the  Humours 
of  the  Eye,  the  outmoft  of  the  three  Humours  being  tranf- 
parent  and  of  no  Colour.  It  fills  up  the  Space  between  the 
Tunica  cornea ,  and  Chryfialline  Humour. 

Aquifo'lium  [with  Botanifis]  a  kind  of  Holm  Tree 
with  prickly  Leaves ;  alfo  the  Holly  Tree,  L. 

A'quila,  an  Eagle,  /. 

Aquila  Alba  [with  Chymifts]  the  white  Eagle  the 
fame  as  Mercurius  dulcis. 

A'quila  [Afironomy]  the  Eagle,  a  Conflellation  confin¬ 
ing  of  70  Stars,  according  to  the  Britijb  Catalogue.  This 
is  the  Eagle  (according  to  the  Poets)  that  carried  Gany¬ 
medes  up  to  Heaven,  and  prefented  him  to  Jupiter  to  be  his 
Cup  -bearer,  although  he  was  placed  among  the  Stars  upon 
another  Account,  i.  e.  when  the  Gods  made  a  Diftribudon 
of  the  Birds  among  themfelves,  Jupiter  he  chofc  the  Ea¬ 
gle  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  he  of  all  other  Birds  can  fly  againft 
the- Sun,  and  is  not  oppreflfed  by  his  Rays,  and  therefore 
obtains  the  firft  Place  among  them.  It  is  reprefented  with 
expanded  Wings,  as  tho’  it  were  flying.  Aglaojlhenes  re¬ 
lates,  that  Jupiter  was  brought  up  in  Crete,  and  when  he 
was  diligently  fought  after  there,  he  was  caught  up  and 
carried  to  Naxos ,  and  after  he  came  to  the  Age  of  Man¬ 
hood,  took  upon  him  the  Kingdom  of  the  Gods  ;  and 
that  going  from  Naxos  on  the  Expedition  againft  the 
Titans,  he  had  the  Eagle  for  his  Companion,  and  it  proving 
fortunate  to  him,  he  made  the  Eagle  focred,  and  placed 
it  among  the  Stars.  And  this  is  the  Reafon  of  the  Honour 
that  it  obtained  in  Heaven.  It  has  four  Stars,  the  middle- 
moft  is  a  bright  one. 

A'quila  Philc/ophorum  [with  Alchymijis]  the  Philofo- 
pher’s  Eagle,  is  the  reducing  Metals  to  the  firft  Matter. 

the  Plant  Columbine  L. 

Aquili'n  e  [ aquilinus ,  L.]  fbmething  belonging  to  an 
Eagle,  as  an  Aquiline  Nofe,  i.  e,  a  hooked  Note  like  an 
Eagle’s  Beak,  an  Hawk’s  Nofe. 

A'quilo,  the  North,  or  North-Eaft  Wind,  L. 

Aqu  o's  e  [ aquofus ,  L.]  watery  or  like  Water. 

Aqu  os  1  ductus  [with  Anatomifis]  the  watery  Pafla- 
ges,  the  Channels  of  the  Veins  that  carry  the  watery  Hu¬ 
mours,  called  Lympba,  L. 

A  quo's  IT  Y  [ aquofitas ,  L.]  Wateri/hneft. 

A'quula  [in  Medicine]  a  fmall  watery  Bladder  in  the 
Liver,  Spleen,  or  fome  other  Bowel,  Z, 

A'ra,  an  Altar,  a  Sanftuary,  L. 

Ara  [with  Afironomers]  a  Conflellation  containing  8 
Stars. 

A'ra  BANT  ad  Curiam  Domini  [ Old  Records]  a  Phrafo 
ufed  of  thofo  who  held  by  the  Tenure  of  ploughing  and 
tilling  the  Lord’s  Lands  without  the  Manour.  L. 

Ara- 
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ince. 

[of  arracbtr,  F.J  to  rate. 

L*eWC,H>  Gr.3  the  Spider,  an  Infeft,  alfo  a 


Ar  abe's k  [fo  called  from  the  Arabs  ^  who  ufed  this 
kind  of  Ornaments,  their  Religion  forbidding  them  to 
make  any  Images  or  Figures  of  Men  or  Animals]  a  Term 
apply’d  to  fuch  Painting,  Ornaments  of  breezes,  oV. 
which  confifted  wholly  of  imaginary  Portages,  Plants, 
Stalks,  &c.  without  any*human  or  animal  Figures. 

Ara'biA  [of  Black,  or  of  Harah,  Heh  a 

Thief  or  RobberJ  the  one  on  account  of  their  fwarthy 
Complexion,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  their  thievifli 
Difpofition.  The  Arabians  having  in  all  Ages  been  fo  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  Vice,  that,  as  Martin  del  Rio  obferves,  it  was 
as  ufual  with  the  yews  to  call  a  Thief  an  Arabian ,  as  it 
was  to  call  a  Merchant  a  Canaanitey  and  a  Mathematician 
a  Chaldxan. 

ARabick  Figures  ?  [  fo  called  becaufe  borrowed 
Arabick  Charafiers$  from  the  Arabs}  are  the  Nu¬ 
meral  Characters  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  large  Com¬ 
putations,  as  o,  i,  z,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7>  8,  9,  not  ufed  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  the  i  ith  Century. 

Ara'bicum  Gummi,  a  tranfparent  kind  of  Gum  brought 
from  Arabia}  a  Gum  which  ditlils  from  a  Species  of  Aca¬ 
cia,  L.  ,  ,. 

A'rabic  [Ar  aliens,  L.J  belonging  to  the  Arabians. 
A'rabis  [Botany}  an  Herb  called  Candy  Thifile. 
A/rabism,  an  Idiom  or  Manner  of  Speaking,  peculiar 
to  the  Arabs  or  Arabians. 

ARable  [ arabilis ,  L-J  as  arable  Land  is  Land  fit  to 
be  ploughed  or  tilled. 

Arabus  La-pis,  a  Stone  white  as  Ivory,  the  Powder  ot 
which  is  a  Dentrifice. 

To  Arace 
Ara'chn  e 

Cobweb.  ,  „ 

Arachnoi'des  [ag£X.voe1  °f  and 

Shape,  Gr.  in  Anatomy ]  a  fine,  thin,  tranfparent  Membrane, 
which’ lies  between  the  Dura  and  Pia  Mater,  and  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  invert  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Brain  ;  alfo  the 

fame  as  Aranea  Tunica  _ 

A'rack.  /  a  Spirit  procured  by  diftillmg  from  a  ve- 
A'rrack  ^  getable  Juice  called  Tcddi ,  which  flows 
from  the  Cocoa-nut  Tree,  having  Incifions  made  in  it,  like 
our  Birch  Juice.  .  ,  .  .  r 

Arao'meter.  [of  Gr-  thin>  and  mrejv  Mea¬ 

sure,  Gr.]  an  Inftrument  to  meafure  the  Denhty  or  Gra¬ 
vity  of  b  luids.  ,  _  , 

Arjeo'stylos  [of  thin,  and  so a  Column, 

Gr.]  a  fort  of  Building  where  the  Pillars  are  fet  at  a  great 
Diltance  one  from  another 

Arjeo'ticks  [with  Physicians]  Medicines  which  tend 
to  open  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  render  them  large, 
for  the  morbifick  Matter’s  being  carry ’d  oft  by  Sweat  or  in- 

fenfible  Perfpiration.  .  . 

Ara'ho  as  in  Araho  conjurare  [ Old  Law]  to  make 

Oath  in  the  Church  or  fome  other  holy  Place. 
Araigne'e,  a  Spider,  Ft. 

Araignee  [in  Fortification}  the  Branch,  Return,  or 
Gallery  of  a  hfinc. 

Ara'lia  [in  Doomfday  Book J  arable  or  ploughed 

^  Ara'nea  Tunica  [with  Anatomfis']  a  Coat  of  the  Eye 
which  furrounds  and  enclofes  the  cryftalline  Humour,  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  its  light  Contexture  like  that  of  aranea ,  L.  a  Spi- 

^Ara'neous  [ araneofus ,  L.]  full  of  Spiders. 

Ara;neus  [with Phyficians}  a  low  Pulfe,  Galen  ;  alfo 
a  flaky  Urine  having  Films  in  it  like  Cobwebs,  L. 
Ara'tory  \aratorius,  L.]  belonging  to  Tillage. 
AraTrum  Terra  [Old  Records}  as  much  Land  as  can 

be  tilled  with  one  Plough. 

Ara'ture  \_aratura,  L.]  Ploughing,  Tillage. 

Ara'y  V  [probably  of  array er,  O.F.J  Drefs,  Garb, 
Ara'ying  Raiment. 

ARbiter,  an  Arbitrator,  an  Umpire;  a  Perfon  chofen 
by  mutual  Confent  of  two  Parties  to  decide  Controver- 

ARbitrabL  E,  that  may  be  left  to,  or  decided  by  Ar¬ 
bitration.  _  , 

Arbitrage,  the  Decree  or  Sentence  ot  an  Arbi¬ 
trator.  .  _ 

ARBITRAL  [ arhtralis ,  L.J  of  or  pertaining  to  an 

Arbitrator  or  Arbitration.  , 

Arbitrarily  [ex  arbttno,  L.J  after  one  s  own  Will. 
Arbitrariness  [of  arbitrarius ,  L.J  acting  merely 
according  to  Will  and  Pleafore. 

ARBITRARY  [ arbitrariiis ,  L.J  that  which  depends  al¬ 
together  on  one’s  Will  and  Choice  ;  without  Conuoul ;  ab- 
folute,  free.  3 


To  ARBITRATE  [of  arbitrare,  L.J  Do  award,  give 
Sentence,  to  adjudge  ;  to  aft  as  an  Arbitrator. 

Arbitration,  the  Aft  of  arbitrating ;  the  putting  an 
End  to  a  Difference  by  Arbitrators,  L. 

Arbitrator,  a  Perfon  chofen  indifferently  by  the 
mutual  Confent  of  two  Parties  to  decide  any  Contro- 
verfy. 

Arbitrator  [with  Civilians}  is  underftood  diffe¬ 
rently  from  an  Arbiter.  An  Arbitrator  being  left  wholly 
to  aft  according  to  his  own  Difcretion,  without  Solemnity 
of  Procefs  or  Courfe  of  Judgment  ;  whereas  an  Arbiter  is 
obliged  to  aft  according  to  Law  and  Equity. 

Arbi'tremenT,  a  Power  given  by  two  or  more  Par¬ 
ties  contending,  to  fome  Perfon  to  determine  the  Matter  in 
Difpute,  to  which  Determination  they  are  obliged  to  ftand 
under  a  certain  Penalty.  It  is  the  fame  as  an  Award. 

ARbor,  a  Tree,  L. 

Arbor  Diana,  DidwTsTree,  L. 

Arbor  Martis  [with  Chymifis}  Coral,  it  being  foppofed 
to  grow  like  a  Tree  or  Plant  under  the  Water  of  the 
Sea,  1. 

Arbor  [in  Mechanicks}  the  principal  Part  of  a  Ma¬ 
chine  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft ;  alfo  a  Spindle  or 
Axis  on  which  a  Machine  turns,  L. 

Arbor  Genealogica ,  i.e.  the  Tree  of  Confanguinity ; 
is  ufed  to  fignify  a  Lineage  drawn  out  under  the  form  or 
Refemblance  of  a  Root,  Stock,  Branches,  &c.  L. 

Arbor  Porphyriana ,  otherwife  called  Sc  ala  prxdicamen- 
talis  [with  Schoolmen}  a  Scale  of  Beings,  or  a  Figure  that 
confifts  of  three  Rows  or  Columns  of  Words,  the  middlo- 
moft  of  which  contained  the  Series  of  Genera  and  Species , 
bearing  fome  Analogy  to  the  Trunk,  and  the  Extreams 
contain  the  Differences  to  the  Branches  of  the  Tree 
thus, 
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ARborarY  [ arborarius ,  L  J  belonging  to  Trees. 

ARborets,  Little  Arbours,  Milt. 

ARborous  [of  arbor,  L.J  full  of  Trees  or  Ar- 

bours.  _  . 

ARb  orisT,  one  that  is  skilled  in  Trees. 

Arbor  vitce  [ Botany J  the  Tree  of  Life ,  a  kind  of  Tree 
frequently  planted'  for  the  Pleafantnefs  of  its  green  Leaf,  L. 

Arbor  vita,  a  Medicine  by  the  Efficacy  of  which,  it 
was  reported,  that  Life  would  Ihoot  out  again  like  aTree; 
Van  Helmont,  L. 

Arbor  hermetis  [Hermes’s  TreeJ  a  Chymical 
Procefs  in  the  Revivification  of  Mercury ,  L. 

Arbor  Judx  [yudas’s- treej  a  Tree  fo  called  by  Bv- 
tanfis ,  being  fuppoled  to  be  the  kind  of  Tree  yudas  hanged 
himfelf  upon,  L. 

ArboReous  [ arboreus ,  L.J  of  or  like,  or  pertaining 

t0  Arbor  e ou s  [with  Botanifis}  a  Term  apply’d  to  Mufli- 
rooms  or  Mofles  that  grow  upon  Trees,  as  Agarick,  which 
grows  on  the  Larch-tree,  is  called  an  arboreous  Mulh- 

r°ARBOUR  [arboretum,  L.J  but  Skinner  derives  it  of 
JjeJiebepSa,  Sax.  a  ManfionJ  a  Bower  in  a  Garden,  a 
foady  Place  made  by  Art  to  fit  in  and  take  the  Air. 

Arbu'sTINE  [arhufiinus,  L.J  Ihrubby-like,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Shrubs. 

ArbuTeous  [arbuteus,  L.J  of  Crab-trees, 

Arbu'tus,  the  Crab-tree. 

Arc  A  Cyrographica ,  a  common  Chert  with  three  Cocks 
and  Keys,  kept  by  certain  Chrfiians  and  yews,  wherein 
all  the  Contracts,  Mortgages  and  Obligations  belonging, 
to  the  yews,  were  kept  to  prevent  Fraud,  by  Order  ol 
King  Richard  the  Firft. 

Arca'nuM  a  Secret,  aName  given  by  fome  Authors 
to  Chymical  Preparations,  or  Medicinal  Compofitions,  that 
they  have  kept  focret  and  not  difoovered.  . 

Arcanum  Corallinun  [with  Chymifls J  a  Preparation  of 
red  percipitate,  made  by  diftilling.it  with  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
and  repeating  the  Diftillation  again  and  again;  till  a  rea 
Powder  is  procured.  Arc  A- 
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Arcanum  dssplum  [with  Chymifts ]  is  prepared  of 
the  caput  mortuum  of  Aqua  Forth,  by  diffolving  it  in  hot 
Water,  filtrating  and  evaporating  it  to  a  Cuticle. 

Arcanum  yoviale?  [with  Chymifts ]  is  an  Amalgama 

Arcanum  foots  S  made  of  equal  Parts  of  Tin 
and  Mercury,  powdered  and  digefted  with  good  Spirit  of 
Nitre  :  the  dry  Mafs  being  powdered  again,  after  the 
Spirit  has  been  drawn  off  in  a  Retort,  and  laftly  digefted 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  till  the  Powder  is  become  tafte- 
lels. 

Arc  BOUTANT  [of  arc  and  bouter ,  F.  to  abut]  in  Ar- 
chit eft ure  fignifies  a  flat  Arch  abutting  againft  the  Reins 
of  a  Vault,  in  order  to  fupport  it,  and  prevent  its  giving 
Way. 

Arceonis  [Old  Records' ]  a  Sadd  le  -  bow. 

Arceu'thos  [ Botany ]  the  Juniper-tree. 

A'rch  [probably  of  <tfx*?j  Gr.J  arrant  or  notorious,  as 
an  Arch-rogue,  an  Arch-traytor ,  an  Arch-wag. 

A'rchness,  Waggifhuefs,  Dexteroufnefs  in  Manage¬ 
ment,  Craftinels. 

Arch  [of  "Apx^*  Gr.J  a  Chief  or  Governour  being 
prefixed  to  any  Word,  adds  Chief  or  Prince  to  its  Signi¬ 
fication,  as  Arcb-angel ,  Arch-btfiop ,  Arch  duke ,  &c. 

A'rch al  [with  Botamfis]  Derbyshire,  Liver-wort. 

Archa'ism  [a px.ou°y»f>  Gr.J  the  retaining  old  obfo- 
lcte  Words. 

Archa'ngel  f’Apx*^^0^  of  ct'fx^aChief,  and 
clyytMs  an  AngelJ  the  Chief  or  Prince  of  Angels,  as 
Michael  is  called. 

Arc  hang  e'lic  a  [ Botany J  the  Herb  Water  -  An* 
gelica ,  L. 

Arch  cHa'nter,  the  Chief  or  Prefident  of  the 
Chanters  of  a  Church. 

Arch  chvmick,  as  Arch-Chymick  sun,  the  Chief 
Chymift  the  Sun,  Milt. 

Arch  druid,  the  Chief  or  Pontiff  of  the  ancient 

Druids. 

ArcHBi'sHOP  ,AfX1S7r‘crJt0’7r©' °f  and  '^‘'aKOTroc, 

Gr.J  a  Chief  Biftiop  that  has  Power  over  other  Bifhops, 

Archbi'shoprick  [Archiepifcopatus,  L.J  the  Extent 
of  the  Jurifdiftion  ;  alfo  the  Dignity  and  Benefice  of  an 
Archbiihop. 

Archda'piFER  [of  Arch  and  Dapifer,  L.J  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Sewer,  one  of  die  Chief  Officers  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

Archdea'con  [of ’AfX'LaKovor,  of  dl^y.uv  and  Lctxo- 
Au>,  Gr.  to  minifter  toj  a  dignified  Clergyman,  whofe  Of 
fice  is  to  vifit  two  Years  in  three,  and  to  reform  Abufes  in 
Ecclefiaftical  Matters,  and  to  bring  the  more  weighty  Af¬ 
fairs  to  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefs. 

Archdea'conry  [of  Arch  and  Diaconatus,  L.J  the 
Extent  of  the  Spiritual  Jurifdiftion  of  an  Archdeacon. 

Arch dea'conship,  the  Office  and  Dignity  of  an 
Archdeacon. 

Archdu'ke,  [Ar  chi  dux,  L.J  one  who  has  Pre-emi¬ 
nence  above  other  Dukes. 

Arch  du'kedom,  the  Territory  and  Jurifdiftion  of  an 
Archduke. 

Archdu'tchess,  [ Archiduchejfe ,  F.J  an  Archduke’s 
Lady  ;  alfo  a  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Arch  Flamines ,  the  Chief  Priefts  among  the  Romans. 

Arch  Heretick ,  a  Chief  or  Ring-Leader  of  Hereticks. 

Arch  Pirate,  a  Principal  Rover,  a  Chief  or  Principal 
Pirate. 

Arch  presbyter  ?  a  Chief  Prieft,  or  a  Rural 

Arch  priest  >  Dean. 

An  Arch  [of  Arcus,  L.  a  BowJ  a  bending  in  Form  of 
a  bent  Bow. 

An  Arch  [in  Architecture J  is  a  concave  or  hollow 
Building  raifed  on  a  Mould,  in  Form  of  a  Curve  or  Se¬ 
micircle,  and  ferving  as  the  inward  Support  of  any  Super- 
ftrufture. 

Arch?  [Geometry]  is  any  Part  of  the  Circumference 

Ark  £  of  a  Circle,  or  Curved  Line  lying  from  one 
Point  to  another,  by  which  the  Quantity  of  the  whole 
Circle  or  Line,  or  fbme  other  Thing  fought  after,  may 
be  gathered. 

Arch  [in  Afironomy ]  as  the  Diurnal  Arch  of  the  Sun,  is 
Part  of  a  Circle  parallel  to  the  Equator,  which  is  de- 
lcribed  by  the  Sun  in  his  Courfc  between  llifing  and 
Setting 

Arch  of  Vrogreffton ?  [in  Afironomy J  is  an  Arch  of 

Arch  of  Direction  £  the  Zodiack,  which  a  Planet 
feems  to  pafs  over,  when  the  Morion  of  it  is  according 
to  the  Order  of  the  Signs. 

Arch  of  Retrogradation  [in  Afironomy]  is  an  Arch  of 


the  Zodiack ,  deferibed  while  a  Planet  is  retrograde,  mo¬ 
ving  contrary  to  the  Order'of  the  Signs. 

Arch  of  rifion  [Afironomy ]  is  the  Depth  of  the  Sun 
below  the  Horizon,  at  which  a  Star  begins  to  rife  again, 
which  before  was  hid  in  his  Ravs. 

Dean  of  the  Arches  ?  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 

Officer  of  the  Arches  £  of  the  Arches,  who  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Jurifdiftion  of  thirteen  Parilhes  in  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  termed  a  Deanery,  difeharged  from  the  Authority  of 
the  Bilhop. 

A'rch es  ?  [fo  called,  becaule  it  ufed  to  be 

Court  of  Arches  5  kept  in  the  Church  of  St.  Miry 
le  Bow  in  Cheapfide ,  the  Top  of  the  Steeple  of  which  was 
in  former  Times  railed  with  ftone  Pillars,  built  Arch-wile 
like  fo  many  bent  BowsJ  the  Chief  Confiftory  belonging 
to  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury. 

Similar  Arches  [Geometry']  are  fuch  as  contain  the 
fame  Number  of  Degrees  of  unequal  Circles. 

Semicircular  Arches  [  Architecture  J  are  thole  which 
make  an  exaft  Semicircle,  and  have  their  Center  in  the 
middle  of  the  Chord  of  the  Arch. 

Scheme  Arches  [Architecture J  Arches  that  are  Iels 
than  a  Semicircle,  and  of  confequence  are  flatter,  con¬ 
taining  90,  70  or  60  Degrees. 

Arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  Point  [Architecture J 
are  fuch  as  confift  of  two  Arches  of  a  Circle,  ending  in 
an  Angle  at  the  Top,  and  are  drawn  from  the  Divifion  of 
a  Chord  into  3  or  4  Parts  at  Pleafure. 

Eliptical  Arches  [in  Architecture  J  confift  of  a  Semi- 
Elipfis,  and  have  commonly  a  Key  Stone,  and  Chap- 
trels  or  Imports,  they  were  formerly  much  in  Ule  for  Man¬ 
tle-Trees  in  Chimneys. 

Strait  Arches  [Architecture]  are  Arches,  the  upper 
and  under  Edges  of  which  are  ftrait ;  as  they  are  curved 
in  others,  and  alfo  thofe  two  Edges  parallel,  and  the 
Ends  and  Joints  all  pointing  to  a  Center ;  they  are 
ufed  over  Windows,  Doors,  &c. 

Arche  f’Apx^  Gr.J  the  Beginning,  an  Entrance. 

Arche  [in  Medicine J  the  Beginning  of  a  Diftemper. 

A'rc  H  ED  Legs  [with  Farriers,  &c.J  an  Imperfeftion  in 
a  Horfe,  when  being  in  his  natural  Pofition,  he  has  his 
Legs  bent  forward,  and  the  whole  Leg  makes  a  kind  of 
Arch  or  Bow. 

A'rcHERS,  Perfons  skilled  in  Archery;  a  kind  of 
Militia  or  Soldiery  armed  with  Bows  and  Arrows,  F. 

A'rch  ery,  the  Art  of  Shooting  in  a  Long-Bow  ;  alfo 
an  ancient  Service  of  keeping  a  Bow  for  the  Ule  of  the 
Lord  to  defend  his  Caftle. 

A'rch  ETYPE  [  \Apxvr1r7r©'  of  <xpy}>  the  Original, 
and  Tthro?  PatternJ  a  Pattern  or  Model  by  which  any 
Work  is  formed,  or  which  is  copied  after  to  make  an¬ 
other  like  it. 

Archety'pal,  pertaining  to  the  great  Original. 

ArcHe'typAL  World  [with  the  Platonifis]  the  World 
as  it  exifted  in  the  Divine  Mind,  or  in  the  Idea  of 
God  before  the  Creation. 

Arche'us  [’Apxaw,  Gr.  ancient  J  it  is  ufod  to  de- 
not*  the  ancient  Praftice  of  Phyfick,  concerning  which 
a  Treatife  was  written  by  Hippocrates. 

Archeus  [of  *Afxi,  the  Principle  of  Life  and 
Vigour  in  any  living  Creature  ;  the  ancient  Chymifts  ufed 
in  this  Term  to  expiefs  fome  certain  Principle  of  Life  and 
Motion  ;  as  the  Caufc  of  all  the  Effefts  obfervable  in  Na¬ 
ture,  and  it  has  been  applied  by  them  to  very  different 
Things  ;  fome  ufe  it  to  fignify  the  Fire  lodged  in  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Earth,  and  aforibe  to  it  the  Generation  of  Metals 
and  Minerals,  and  fuppofe  it  alfo  to  be  the  Principle  of 
Life  in  Vegetables  ;  others  underftand  by  it  a  certain  uni- 
verfal  Spirit,  which  (as  they  imagine)  is  diffufed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Creation,  and  is  the  aftive  Caufe  of  all  the 
Phenomena  of  Nature;  others  give  it  the  Name  of  Anima 
Mundi,  i,  e.  the  Soul  of  the  World  ;  and  fome  call  it  the 
Vulcan  or  Heat  of  the  Earth  ;  they  fuppole  there  is  a  Share 
of  this  Archeus  in  all  Bodies,  which  when  it  is  corrupted, 
produces  Dileafos,  which  they  ftile  Archeal  Difeafes. 

Archeus  [with  Chymifts]  the  higheft  and  moft  ex¬ 
alted  Spirit  that  can  be  leparated  from  mixed  Bodies. 

A'rch  ezostis  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  White-vine. 

Archialo'gick  [archialogicus,  L.  of  dgy.ietRoytKoc, 
Gr.J  treating  of  or  belonging  to  Archialogy.- 

Archia'logy  [ archialogia ,  L.  of  ct^/jUMyia,  Gr.J 
a  Difcourle  or  Treadle  of  Antiquities. 

Archia'ter  /  [’Afx^T^f  of  otf yos,  and  i«Wf  * 

Archiatros  S  Phyfician,  the  Principal  or  Chief 
Phyfician  to  a  King,  &c. 

A r c H I g  e'n II  Morhi  [with  Phyficians J  acute  Difeafes. 

P  Arc  hi- 
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Archieu'nuch  [of  c?px}s  and  "e uvax°0  tbe  Chief 
of  the  Eunuchs. 

ArcHig a'llus,  the  Chief  of  the  Priefts  of  Cybele. 

Ak.chigrammate'us,  the  Principal  Secretary  or  Chief 
Clerk  of  an  Office,  L. 

Archi'graph er  [*Afx'V£St9°£  of  a jxM  and  y&pco 
to  write]  a  Chief  Secretary, 

Archi'graphy  [ 'archigraphia ,  L.  of  Gr  H 

Secretarifhip. 

Archipo'te  £ archipota ,  L.]  the  Chief  or  Matter 
Drinker. 

Archihere'tic  AL  [and  ctipto-iotf^n?,  Gr.]  heretical 
or  falfe  in  the  higheft  and  moft  dangerous  Degree. 

ArchiLo'cluian  Verfes,  a  fort  of  Verfes  whereof 
A rchilochus  was  the  Inventor. 

Archimandrite,  the  Superior  of  a  Monaftery  much 
the  fame  as  is  now  called  an  Abbot. 

Archimi'me,  an  Arch-buffoon. 

Archipe'lago  [either  of  ocqyof  Chief,  and  tcIx*'/®- 
the  Sea,  or,  as  others  fay,  a  Corruption  of  'Ayio-niMLy®-, 
q.  d.  the  Holy  Seaj  a  main  Sea  or  large  Gulph,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Clutter  of  fmall  Iflands  one  near  another,  and  feveral 
little  Seas  which  take  their  Names  from  thofe  Iflands. 

Arch  prior,  the  Matter  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
Templers. 

Archistrate'gus  [’A of  <l?xp:  and 
vyk  a  Leader  of  an  Army]  the  Generaliflimo,  Cap¬ 
tain-General  or  Lord  General  of  an  Army. 

Archisynago'gus  [ [cLzX'HTvva.ywybf,  Gr.]  the  Chief 
Ruler  of  a  Synagogue. 

A/rchitect  [of  and  t Urur.  an  Artificer]  a 

Matter-Builder. 

A'rchitectonice  [af x.iTsxTov»tJ,  Gr.]  the  Art  or 
Science  of  Building,  Carpentry,  Mafonry. 

ARCHiT  ec to'nick,  that  builds  a  Thing  up  regu¬ 
larly  according  to  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  it. 

Architecto'nick  Nature  p  [with  Philofophers ]  that 

Architectonick  Spirit  S  forming  Nature,  Pow¬ 
er  or  Spirit,  that  hatches  the  Ova  or  Eggs  of  Females  in¬ 
to  living  Creatures  of  the  fame  Kind. 

Architecture  [’AfxmuTorixJ,  Gr.]  the  Art  of 
Budding,  i.  e  of  creeling  Edifices  proper  either  for  Ha¬ 
bitation  or  Defence. 

Civil  Architecture,  the  Art  of  contriving  and 
ere&ing  commodious  Buildings  for  the  Ufes  of &  Civil 
Life. 


Military  Architecture,  difeovers  the  beff  Way  of 
raffing  Fortifications  about  Cities,  Towns,  Camps  Sea- 
Ports,  S Pc.  r  5 

tori  Architecture,  an  Art  that  teaches  the 
Conftruftion  of  Ships,  Galleys  and  other  floating  Veflels 
for  the  Water;  with  Ports,  Moles,  Docks,  Qpc,  on  the 
Shore. 

Counterfeit  Architecture,  is  that  wherein  the  Pro- 
jeQures  are  painted  either  with  black  or  white,  or  coloured 
after  the  Manner  of  Marble  ;  alfo  called  Scene  Work  in 
the  painting  of  Columns,  &c.  that  feem  to  ftand  out  in 
Relievo,  in  Theatres. 

Architecture  [in  PerfpeBive']  a  Sort  of  Building 
the  Members  of  which  are  of  different  Meafures  and  Mo¬ 
dules,  and  diminifh  in  Proportion  to  their  Diftance  to  make 
the  Building  appear  longer  and  larger  to  the  View  than 
it  really  is. 

A'rchitrave  [of  Chief,  Gr.  and  Trabs  L.  a 

Beam]  that  Part  of  a  Column  or  Order  of  Columns  that  is 
above  or  lies  immediately  upon  the  Capital.  It  is  the 
loweft  Member  of  the  Frize,  and  even  of  the  whole  En¬ 
tablature  ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  principal  Beam  in 
Timber  Buildings  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Reafon-Piece 
as  in  Portico’s,  Cloifters,  &c.  the  Mafier-piece  in  Chimneys’ 
and  Hyperthyron  over  the  Jambs  of  Doors  or  Lintels 'of 
Windows.  See  Plate ,  ArchiteBure. 

Architrave  Boors  [with  ArchiteBs ]  fuch  as  have 
an  Architrave  on  the  Jambs  and  over  the  Door,  upon  the 

Cup-piece,  if  ftrait,  or  if  the  Top  be  curved  on  the 
Arch. 


Architrave  Windows  [with  AnhiteBs[\  are  common¬ 
ly  an  Ogee  raifed  out  of  the  folid  Timber,  with  a  Lift 
over  it. 


Archivault  [archholt e,  F.]  the  inner  Contour 
an  Arch  ;  or  a  Frame  fet  oft  with  Mouldings,  runnit 

Imports^  taCeS°f  theArch  Stones,  and  bearing  upon  tl 

Archives  [archha,  L.  of  *’?x«or,  Gr.  J  a  Pla 
W*  CRC  a;^ent  IrCc;0rds’  Charters  or  Evidences  are  ker 

f! xebequer^  °f  ^  Mafter  pf  the  KolU-  in  &a”cerJ  < 


Archo'ntes  [afXeJvTsr,  Gr.]  the  Chief  Magiftrates 
of  the  City  of  Athens ,  after  the  Kingly  Government  had 
been  abolifhed. 

Arc ho'n ticks  [of  Archon  their  Ring-Leader]  Here - 
ticks,  A.  C.  334.  who  denied  the  Refurre&ion,  and  held 
the  World  to  be  the  Work  of  Princes. 

Arci-l  eleu'to  [in  Mujick  Books]  an  Arch  or  very 
large  and  long  Lute,  and  but  a  little  different  from  a 
Theorbo  Lute,  ufed  by  the  Italians  for  playing  a  thorough 
Bale.  ° 


Arci'tenent  [ arcitenens ,  L.]  Bow-bearing. 

A'rco  [in  Mujick  Books  J  a  Bow  or  Fiddleftick. 

Arco'nic  um,  Arfenick,  a  Mineral,  L. 

Arcta'tion,  a  ftraitening,  L- 

A'rctick  [of  afJtxiRoj  of  cJfH Tos,  Gr.  the  Bear]  Nor¬ 
thern,  Northward. 

Arc  tick.  Circle  [Ajlronomy~\  one  of  the  letter  Circles 
of  the  Sphere  diftant  23  Degrees  and  a  half  from  the 
North  Pole. 

Arctick  Pole  [AJlronemy']  the  Northern  Pole  of  the 
VVorld,  i.  e.  of  both  the  Earth  and  Heavens  fo  named 
of  ArBos,  a  Clutter  or  Conftellation  of  Stars  near  it. 

Arctos  minor  [in  AJlronomy[\  the  letter  Bear 
.  Arctoph  y'lax  of  ct'^ik  a  Conftella¬ 

tion  called  the  Bear,  and  yvKkr  a  Keeper]  the  Poets 
tell  us,  that  ArBophylax  was  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Califlho 
an  Arcadian ,  whom  Lycaon  cut  in  Pieces  and  fet  before 
Jupiter  to  eat  at  a  Banquet  ;  and  that  Jupiter  overthrew 
the  Table,  and  out  of  Abhorrence  to  Lycaon' s  Cruelty 
burnt  his  Houfe  with  a  Thunderbolt,  but  joining  togethw 
the  Arcadians  divided  Limbs,  placed  him  among  the  Stars 
Eratojlhenes.  ° 

Arctosco'rodon  [with  BotaniJlsJ  the  Herb  Ram- 
fons. 

Arctostaph v'tos  [with  Botanijls']  the  Bilberry 

Arctoph  y'lax  ['Ap/hfu'^,  Gr.  i.  e.the  Bear  Keep, 
er]  a  Northern  Conftellation  containing  24  Stars  •  Charles's 
Wain ,  L. 

Arctu'rus  ['A; xWf©*  of  and  Spa.  the  Tail] 

a  Star  of  the  firft  Magnitude  in  Conftellation  ArBotbvlai 
or  Bootes. 


—  j  ur  oenr. 

Arcualia  OJfa  [ Anatomy ]  the  Bones  of  the  Sinc.W 
or  as  fome  will  have  it  of  the  Temples,  L.  °U": 

Arcua'tion,  a  fhaping  or  fattiioning  like  an  Arch 
or  Bow,  L. 

Arcuation  [with  Gardeners  J  the  railing  of  Tree 
by  Layers.  ° 

rA>-LUS  ^Tng  tihC  a  Deity  who  op- 

pofed  Thieving,  whereas  the  Goddefs  Laverna  vras  an  Fn 
courager  of  it.  Jin' 

Arcua'tion  [in  Surgery']  the  bending  of  Bones 
Arcu'ature  [arcuatura,  L.]  the  bowing  or  bendin* 
of  an  Arch.  0  £ 

Akd  [Ajib,  Sax.]  natural  Difpofition  or  Temner  a. 

D u  1 1  a rd 1  <'&c> Q  ’  all°  <^LlaIlty  °r  Habit>  as  Drunkard, 

A'rdency  ?  [of  Ardens,  L.  of  Ardeo  to  burn  01 
zA^.TNEss  $  be  very  hot]  Heat  of  Paffion 

Warm*  rfSo»H'“  !  ’lf°  &genKfs  °f 

A'rdent  [ Ardens ,  L.]  hot  as  it  were  burning,  Verv 
hot  ;  alfo  vehement,  eager,  zealous.  °  } 

-.Ardent  Spirits  [chy  mi  ft  sj  fuch  Spirits  as  being  di¬ 
alled  from  fermented  Vegetables,  &c.  will  take  Fir?  and 
burn  as  Brandy,  &c. 

A'rdentl Y  [ ardemment ,  F.  ardenter  LI  witfi 
Warmth  or  Paffion.  ’  J  WUb 

A'r dor,  a  burning  Heat,  L- 
Ardor,  Vehemence,  Fervency,  earneft  Defire  L 
Ardor  [in  a  Medicinal  SenfeJ  a  very  great  Heal 
raifed  in  a  human  Body. 

A'rdor  Ventriculi,  a  Pain  in  the  Stomach  ufually  called 
Heart-Burning,  L.  1 

Ardor  Vrinx,  a  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  L. 

Ardou'r  [ardor,  L.]  Eagernefs;  ardent  Affeftion  : 
alio  great  Zeal. 

Difficulty ITY  tard“itaS’  Height,  Steepnefs;  alfo 

A'rduous  [ arduus ,  L.]  difficult,  alfo  hi^i 
A  rduousness  [of  arduitas,  L.]  Difficulty. 

Are  ?  [in  MufickJ  the  Name  of  one  of  the 
Ala  mi  r  e  5  Eight  Notes  in  the  Scale. 

A  rea,  any  plain  Surface  whereon  we  walk  L 
Area  [in  Building ]  the  Extent  of  a  Floor  ’ 

e%  U 
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Area  [with  Geometricians]  the  Compafi  or  fuperficial 
Content  of  any  Figure. 

Area  [with  Phyficians]  a  Difeafe  that  makes  the  Hair 
fall  off. 

A'rea  [with  Gardeners']  a  Bed  or  Quarter  in  a  Garden. 

A'rea  [with  Afironomers]  a  Circle  about  the  Moon  and 
fome  Stars,  otherwife  called  Halo,  L. 

A'rea  [in  Fortification]  the  fuperficial  Content  of  any 
Rampart  or  other  Work. 

To  Are  ad,  to  dedicate  to,  to  inform,  Milton. 

Are'che  [Old  Word]  to  divulge. 

To  Aree'd,  to  award,  Milton. 

To  A'refv  [arefacere,  L.]  to  make  dry. 

Are'gon  [dpnybov,  Gr.]  anOintment  of  a  diffolving, 
loofening,  and  thinning  Quality. 

Are'na,  Sand,  Gravel,  Grit,  L. 

Arena  [with  Phyficians ]  Gravel  bred  in  a  human  Bo¬ 
dy,  which  is  made  up  of  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Earth 
and  often  grows  into  a  Stone. 

Are'n  a  [Sand,  fo  called  becaufo  the  Place  was  ftrew’d 
with  Sand  to  hide  from  the  View  of  the  People  the  Blood 
fpilt  in  the  Combat]  the  Pit  or  Space  in  the  middle  of  the 
Circus  or  Amphitheatre  of  the  Romans ,  where  the  Gladia¬ 
tors  had  their  Combats,;  and  fometimes  it  was  ufed  for  the 
Circus  or  Amphitheatre  itfelf,  and  fometimes  for  the  Cam- 
Jut  of  the  Soldiers  and  Army. 

Arena'ceous  [i arenaceus ,  L.]  fandy,  or  like  Sand. 

Arena'ria  [ Botany ]  an  Herb,  a  fort  of  Buckthorn,  L. 

Are'n  ary  [arenanus,  L.]  ef  or  belonging  to  Sand 
or  Gravel. 

Arena'tion  [with  Phyficians ]  a  fort  of  dry  Bath, 
when  the  Patient  iits  with  his  Feet,  upon  hot  Sand. 

ArENo'se  [arenofus,  L.]  full  of  Sand  or  Gravel. 

Arenta're  [Old  Records']  to  rent  out,  or  let  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  Rent. 

Are'nulous  [of  arenula ,  L.  Grit]  gritty,  fandy. 

Are'oLA,  a  little  Bed  in  a  Garden,  a  fmall  Court- 

Yard,  L. 

Areola  Papularis  [with  Anatomifis]  the  Circle  about 
the  Nipple  or  Teat. 

Areo'meteR  [of  aip  the  Air, 
and  /utlplco  ,  Gr.  to  meafore  ]  an 
Inftrument  ufually  made  of  fine  thin 
Glafs,  which  having  had  as  much 
running  Quickfilver  put  into  it,  as 
will  ferve  to  keep  it  upright,  is 
foaled  up  at  the  T ops :  So  that  the 
Stem  or  Neck  being  divided  into 
Degrees,  the  Heavinefs  or  Light- 
nefs  of  any  Liquor  may  be  found 
by  the  VelTels  finking  more  or  lels 
into  it. 

>  Judges  of  a  Court  in  the  Areopa- 
Areopa'gites  §  gus  of  Athens ,  inftituted  by  Solon 
for  the  Trial  of  Malefactors. 

Areopa'gus  [’Afflo7r«f>©'  of  "Af MS’  Mars,  and  Tt&y©1 
a  Town  ;  fo  called  from  the  God  Mars  being  fontenced 
there  upon  the  Accufation  Neptune  brought  againft  him  for 
killing  his  Son]  the  Senate  Houfo  of  Athens ,  which  flood 
on  an  Hill  near  the  City. 

Areo'style  [ctfsoVvAtf,  Gr]  a  Building  where  the 
Columns  ftand  a  little  too  thick  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  at  a 
convenient  Diftance. 

Areotecto'nicks  [of  "Ap -m  Mars,  and  tUtovol , 
Gr.]  that  Part  of  Fortification  which  dire&s  how  to  at¬ 
tack  an  Enemy  fafely  and  fight  advantageoufly. 

Areo'tick  Medicines  [of  dpou&,  Gr.]  fuch  as  open 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  render  them  large  enough  for 
Matter  caufing  a  Difeafe  to  be  carried  oft  by  Sweat  or 
infenfible  Perfpiration. 

Are'risement  [Old  Law]  Affright,  Surprize. 

Areto'lOgy  [of  ctpsri  Virtue,  and  wyco,  Gr.  to  dif- 
courfo]  that  Part  of  Moral  Philofophy  that  treats  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  its  Nature,  and  the  Means  of  arriving  at  it. 

A'rgal,  Tartar,  or  hard  Lees  flicking  to  the  Sides  of 
Wine  Veffels. 

Arge'a?  human  Figures  made  up  of  Rufhes,  which 

Arg  e'i  5  the  Veftal  Virgins  threw  away  annually  in¬ 
to  the  River  Tiber. 

Arge'ma  ?  [ct 'eyiua,  of  aeyo?,  Gr.  white]  a  little 

Arge'mon  5  Ulcer  of  the  Eye  in  the  Circle  called 
Ms,  having  its  Sear  in  a  Part  of  the  White,  and  alfo  fome 
Part  of  the  Black  of  the  Eye. 

Argemo'ne  [ctpytucJim,  Gr.]  an  Herb  like  a  Poppy, 
good  againft  the  Argcma;  WildTanfey,  Silver  Weed. 


Arge'nt  [of  argentum,  L.]  Silver,  F. 

Argent  [ill  Heraldry  ]  is  commonly 
white ;  all  fuch  Fields  being luppofed  to  be 
Silver,  and  is  one  of  the  Metals ,  and  charged 
with  the  Colours;  In  engraving  of  Armoury, 
the  Field-Argent  is  reprelented  by  the  White- 
nefs  of  the  Paper,  without  any  Strokes  on  it,  as  all  other 
Colours  have,  as  in  the  Margin. 

Argent  or  White,  fignifies  [of  Virtues  and  fpiritual  Qua- 
/^/ex]  Humility,  Purity,  Innocence,  Felicity,  Temperance 
and  Truth ;  of  worthy  good  Qualities,  Beauty  and  Gen- 
teelnefs  of  Behaviour  ;  [of  the  Planets ]  the  Moon  •  [of 
the  four  Elements]  the  Water;  [of  precious  Stones]  the 
Pearl  and  Cryftal  ;  [of  Trees]  the  Palm  ;  [of  Flowers] 
the  Flower-de-Luce ;  [of  human  Conftitutions]  the  Phleg- 
matick  ;  [of  Beafts]  the  Ermin,  which  is  all  white  without 
any  Spot  ;  [of  the  Parts  of  a  Man]  the  Brain,  and  Tof 
his  Ages]  the  old. 

A'rg  ENT  alfo  fignifies  in  a  Woman,  Chaftity  ;  in  a  Maid 
Virginity;  in  Judges,  Juftice  ;  and  in  the  Rich,  Humility.  * 

Arg  enta'ngina,  the  Silver  Quinfoy,  a  Term  made 
ufo  of  when  a  Cownfellor  that  is  to  plead  at  the  Bar  being 
bribed,  feigns  himfelf  ill,  and  not  able  to  fpeak. 

Arg ent a'tion,  a  Gilding,  CSV.  with  Silver,  L. 

Argentina  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Silver-weed 
or  Wild  Tanfoy,  L. 

Argenti'nus  [among  the  Romans ]  the  Deity  of  Sil¬ 
ver  Coin.  1 

Arg  ento's  e  [argento/us,  L.]  full  of  Silver,  white 
Earth  like  Chalk. 

Arge'ntum,  Silver,  L. 

Argentum  album  [in  Doomfday  Book]  Silver  Coin 
Current  Money,  L. 

Argentum  Dei  [God’s  Money]  Money  given  as 
Earneft  upon  making  of  a  Bargain,  L . 

Argentum  vivum  [with  Chymifis]  hlercury,  Quick¬ 
filver,  &>c.  ^ 

Argi'l  [ argilla ,  L.]  white  Clay. 

Argilla'c  eous  [ argillaceus ,  L.  dpyiws;,  Gr.]  of  or 
belonging  to  white  Clay. 

Argil lo'se  [argillofus,  L.]  full  of  white  Clay. 

A'rg  o,  the  Name  of  the  Ship  that  carried  Vafin  and 
the  Argonauts  to  Colchos  to  fetch  the  Golden  Fleece;  they 
relate  that  this  Ship  was  placed  among  the  Stars  by  Mi¬ 
nerva  ;  that  this  was  the  firft  Ship  that  ever  was  made  ; 
that  it  was  a  fpeaking  one,  and  was  the  firft  that  made 
the  Sea  paffable  to  Mankind  ;  and  that  it  might  be  a  ma- 
nifeft  Sign  to  future  Generations,  the  Image  of  it  was 
placed  among  the  Stars,  that  Mariners,  beholding  it  as  they 
were  failing,  might  be  of  good  Chear,  and  that  its  Glory 
might  be  immortal  in  being  placed  among  the  Gods. 

Argo  navis  [Afiron.]  the  Ship  Argo,  a  Southern  Con- 
ftellation,  confifting  of  42  Stars. 

Argoleti'ers,  light-armed  Horfemen. 

Argonau 'ticks,  Poems  on  the  Expedition  of  ftafin 
and  his  Companions,  in  fetching  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Argon au'ts,  the  Companions  of  Jafon. 

To  A'rgue  [ arguere  or  argumentare,  L.]  to  reafon 
or  difcourfe,  to  difpute  or  debate,  to  make  appear  or  fhew. 

To  A'rgue  a  priori  [with  Logicians]  is  to  prove  Ef- 
fo£ts  by  the  Caufos,  L. 

To  Argue  a  pofieriori  [with  logicians]  is  to  prove 
Caufos  by  thjbir  Eft  efts,  L. 

A'rgument  [ argumentum ,  L.]  Reafon  or  Proof; 
the  Subftance  of  a  Difoourfo  or  Treatifo  ;  alfo  a  Subjeft 
to  fpeak  or  write  of. 

Argument  [with  logicians]  a  Probability  invented 
to  create  Belief,  or  any  Subjeft  or  Matter  laid  down,  as 
a  foundation  whereon  to  argue. 

A'rgument  [with  Painters,  &c.]  the  Perfons  repre- 
fented  in  a  Landskip,  in  ContiadiftinSiion  to  the  Country 
or  ProfpeSh 

Argument  of  the  Moon's  Latitude  [with  Afironomers] 
is  the  Diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Dragon  s  Head  or 
Tail,  q.  d.  where  her  Orb  is  cut  by  the  Echptick  in  two 
Points  diametrically  oppofite  ;  by  Means  of  which  the 
Quantity  of  real  Darknels  in  Eclipfos,  or  how  many  Di¬ 
gits  are  darkened,  is  difcovered. 

A'rgument  [with  Afironomers]  an  Arch  whereby  we 
feck  another  unknown  Arch,  and  proportional  to  the  firft. 

Argument  of  Inclination  [Afironomy]  is  an  Arch  of 
the  Orbit  intercepted  between  the  afcending  Node  and 
the  Place  of  the  Planet  from  the  Sun,  number’d  according 
to  the  Succeflion  of  the  Signs. 

A'rgument,  a  kind  of  Syllabus  or  Abridgment  of 
the  Subjeft  of  a  Book, 

Argu- 


a  a 
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Argume'ntal  [argumentalis,  L.]  of  or  belonging 
Argument. 

Argumentation,  a  Reafoning  or  Proving  by  Ar¬ 
guments  ;  a  Difproving  for  or  againft. 

Argumentation  [  Logick]  the  Art  of  inventing  or 
framing  Arguments ;  of  making  Inductions  or  drawing 
Conclufions. 

Argum e'n t a t i v  e,  convincing  by  Arguments  or  Ar- 
guing. 

Argume'ntativeness  [of  argumentari ,  L.]  Con- 
vincingnefs  by  way  of  Argument. 

A'rgum  e'ntativ  ely  [of  argumentum,  L.]  byway 
of  Argument. 

Argumento'se  [argumentofus ,  L.]  full  of  Argu¬ 
ment,  Reafon,  Matter  or  Proof ;  pithy,  full  of  Wit  or 
Skill. 

Argumento'sus  [Old  Writings]  ingenuous. 

Arguk aTpides  []of  etfj'vgj?  and  dcnnY,  Gr.]  a  Buck¬ 
ler]  Soldiers  arm’d  with  lilver  Bucklers. 

Arguroco'mes  [ceYti^xoju©',  Gr.]  a  Comet  of  a  lilver 
Colour,  differing  very  little  from  the  Solar  Comet ,  except 
that  it  is  of  a  brighter  Colour,  and  fhines  with  lo  great 
a  Luftre  as  to  dazzle  the  Eyes  of  Beholders. 

Arguro'damas  [of cLfyilgjiov  lilver  and  oiS ct/xctz  a  Dia¬ 
mond]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  bright  filver  Colour. 

A'rgus,  having  a  Head  full  of  Eyes  ftlieroglypbically] 
reprefented  this  great  World,  becaufe  the  Eyes  of  our  Crea¬ 
tor  are  every  where,  and  all  Things  do,  as  it  were,  take 
Notice,  and  areWitnefles  of  our  Behaviour. 

ArgutaTion,  a  Proving  by  Argument,  a  Deputing 
for  and  again!!,  a  fubtil  Point  of  Reafoning. 

Argu'te  fargutus,  L.]  Subtle,  witty,  Iharp  ;  alfo 
flirill. 

Argyri'tis  focp'/VQtTiz,  Gr.]  the  Scum  or  Foam  which 
rifes  from  Silver  or  Lead,  that  is  mixed  with  Silver  in  the 
refining  Furnace. 

Argyroco'me  [with  Botanies']  the  Herb  Cud  weed. 
ArgyrolyThos  [of  dfjv  gj.01  filver  and  xiSoz  a 
Stone  J  Talk,  a  fort  of  Mineral  Stone. 

Argyrope'a  [of  tlf/v 5tov  and  Trofift),  Cr.  to  make] 
the  Art  of  making  Silver. 

A'ria  Theophrafii  [with  Botanifis ]  the  wild  Service- 
tree  with  Alh  Leaves,  L. 

Aria  [^Mufick  Books']  an  Air,  Song  or  Tune,  Ital. 
A'rian  ism,  the  DoCtrine  and  Opinions  of  Arias,  a  no¬ 
ted  Heretick  in  the  Time  of  Confiantine  the  Great ,  A.  C. 
315,  who  deny’d  that  the  Son  of  God  was  Confubllan- 
tial  and  Coequal  with  his  Father  ;  he  own’d  that  he  was 
The  Wordy  but  deny’d  that  Word  to  have  been  Eternal. 

A'ria  ns,  the  Difciples  of  Arias  y  fuch  as  hold  his 
DoCtrines. 

Arici'num  [Botany]  the  headed  Leek. 

A'rid  [aridus,  L.J  dry. 

a'ridnVss  i  tarlditai>  L'3  Dry>^fs- 
Ariere  BAN  [of  berc  an  Army,  and  bait  an  EdiCt, 
Teat. ]  a  Proclamation  of  the  French  King  to  fummon  all 
who  hold  of  him  to  the  Wars. 

A'ries,  a  Ram,  L. 

Aries  [in  Afironomy ]  the  firll  Sign  of  the  Zfodiack 
which  the  Sun  enters  in  the  Beginning  of  March  ;  it  is  de¬ 
ferred  on  Globes  by  the  Figure  of  a  Ram,  and  is  a  Con- 
llellation  of  nineteen  Stars,  and  is  commonly  exprefs’d  by 
this  CharaCter  Y\ 

The  Poets  feign  that  this  Ram  carried  Phryxus  and  Helle 
through  the  Sea.  It  was  alfo  immortal,  and  was  given  to 
them  by  their  Mother  Nephele.  It  had  a  golden  Fleece  as 
Hefiod  and  Pherecydes  write.  But  when  it  carried  them  over 
that  narrow  Sea,  the  Ram  threw  her  into  the  Sea,  and  loft 
his  Horn.  But  Helle  was  faved  by  Neptune,  who  on  her  be¬ 
gat  a  Son  called  P.ion,  and  Phryxus  efcaping  to  the  Buxine 
Sea  came  to  JEetes,  to  whom  he  gave  the  golden  Fleece  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  Memory  of  it  might  be 
prefer ved.  But  he  afoended  up  among  the  Stars,  and"  is  be¬ 
held  but  obfourely. 

To  Ari'etate  [ [arietatum ,  L.]  to  puih  or  but  like 
a  Ram. 

Arieta'tion,  a  butting  or  pulhing  like  a  Ram;  alfo 
a  battering. 

Arie'tta  [in  Mufick]  a  little  Ihort  Air,  Son"  or 
Tune,  Ital.  & 

Arie'tum  Levatio  [Old  Law]  a  Iportivc  Exercifo,  as 
it  fliould  feem,  a  kind  of  Tilting  or  running  at  the  Quin¬ 
tain,  L. 

Ari'giit  [of  a  and  flight,  .Sax]  well,  truly,  &c, 
Ariola'tion,  a  Soothfaying,  L. 


Ario'se?  fin  Mufick]  the  Movement  or  Tune  of  3 

Ario'so  S  common  Air,  Song  or  Tune. 

To  Ari'se  [of  ajiipan,  Sax.]  to  rife  up,  to  take  Rife 
or  proceed  from. 

Ari'sta  [with  Botanifis]  that  long  Needle-like  Beard 
that  grows  out  from  the  Husk  of  Corn  or  Grafs  called  alfo 
the  Awn,  L. 

Aristalth vf/a  [with  Botanifis ]  the  Herb  Marffi- 
Mallows,  or  White  Mallows. 

Aristi'f  erous  [ arifiifer ,  L.]  bearing  Ears  of  Corn. 

Aristo'crac Y  [oc’^is'oxe^Tei*,  of  ct.'ers©'  beft,  and 
x&Joz  Power  of  x^n’ico  to  command  or  govern,  Gr.]  a 
Form  ot  Political  Government  where  the  fupreme  Power  is 
lodg’d  in  the  Hands  of  the  principal  Perfons,  Senators, 
&c. 

Aristocra'tic al  £  [ci&zoxQccTtx'oz,  Gr.]  pertaining 

Aristocr  a'tick.  S  to  Ariftocracy,  or  that  Form 
of  Government. 

Aristocra'ticalness  [of  ariftocratique ,  F.  arifio - 
craticus,  L.  of  ct&zox&iTixoz,  of  agirof  the  beft,  and  xgac- 
V  Dominion,  Cr.]  the  being  ariftocratical  or  governed  by 
the  Nobility. 

Aristolochi'a  [of  ctviz&  beft,  and  Ro x«'<x,  Gr. 
bringing  forth  young]  the  Herb  Birth-worth  or  Hart-wort. 

Aristote'Lian,  of  or  pertaining  to  Arifiotle. 

Aristote'lianism,  Arifiotle' s  Philofophy,  or  the 
Dogma’s  and  Opinions  of  that  Philofopher,  which  are  Con¬ 
tained  in  his  four  Books  De  Coclo,  and  his  eight  Books  of 
P  hyficks. 

Aristotelians,  a  SeCt  of  Philofophers  following 
Arifiotle,  otherwifo  called  Peripateticks. 

Arithma'ncY  [of  ct’gr^of  Number,  and  /usy-ret'cc. 
Divination,  Gr.]  a  Soothfaying,  or  foretelling  future  Events 
by  Number. 

Ar it h m e'tic a l  [« gtT/asnxJr,  Gr.]  of  orpertaining 
to  Arithmetick. 

Arithmetical  Complement  of  a  Logarithm ,  is  what 
that  Logarithm  wants  of  ioooosooo. 

Arithmetical  Progreffion  >  fee  Progrejfion  and  Pro- 

Arithmetical  Proportion  \  portion 

Ari'thmetick  [/im  arithmetica,  L.  of  ctetHuiTix.li, 
Gr.]  a  Science  which  teaches  the  Art  of  accounting  by 
Number,  andfhews  all  the  Powers  and  Properties  of  Num¬ 
bers,  &c. 

Theatrical  Arithmetick,  is  the  Science  of  the  Pro¬ 
perties,  Relations,  &e.  of  Numbers  conffder’d  abftraCt- 
edly  with  the  Reafons  and  Demonftations  of  the  feveral 
Rules. 


PraBical  Arithmetick,  is  the  Art  of  Computing; 
that  is,  from  certain  Numbers  given  of  finding  certain  others 
whofe  Relation  to  the  former  is  known 

lnfirumental  Arithmetick,  is  that  where  the  com¬ 
mon  Rules  are  performed  by  the  means  of  Inftruments  con¬ 
trived  for  Eafe  and  Difpatch,  as  Napiers  Bones ,  &c. 

Logarithmetical  Arithmetick,  is  that  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  Tables  of  Logarithms. 

Numerous  Arithmetick,  is  that  which  gives  the  Cal¬ 
culus  of  Numbers,  or  in  determinate  Quantities,  by  the 
common  Numeral  Quantities. 

Specious  Arithmetick,  is  that  which  gives  the  Calcu¬ 
lus  or  Quantities,  by  ufing  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  inftead 
of  Figures. 

Decadal  Arithmetick,  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
a  Series  of  ten  Characters,  fo  that  the  Progreffion  is  from 
Ten  to  Ten. 

Ar.thmetick  Jis „,ha‘  W°  F;- 

Decade  $  gures,  1  and  o  are  uled 

TeiraBic  Arithmetick,  is  that  wherein  only  the  Fi¬ 
gures  1,  2,  3,  are  ufed. 

Vulg  ar  Arithmetick,  is  that  which  is  converfant  a- 
bout  Integers  and  vulgar  Fractions. 

Sexagesimal  Arithmetick,  is  that  which  proceeds  by 
Sixties,  or  the  DoCtrine  of  Sexagefimal  Fractions. 

Decimal  Arithmetick,  is  the  DoCtrine  of  Decimal 
Fractions. 

Political  Arithmetick,  is  the  applying  of  Arithme¬ 
tick  to  Political  Subjects,  as  the  Strength  and  Revenues  of 
Kings,  Births,  Burials,  the  Number  of  Inhabitants,  &c. 

Arithmetick  of  infinites ,  is  the  Method  of  liim- 
ming  up  a  Series  of  Numbers,  confining  of  infinite  Terms, 
or  of  finding  the  Ratio’s  thereof. 

Ari'th momancy,  the  fame  as  Arithmancy. 

Ark  [of  arcus,  L.]  a  large  Cheft,  as  Mofes's  Ark; 
alfo  Noah's  Boat. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  Cheft  in  which  the  Tables  of 
Ten  Commandments,  &c.  were  laid  up. 

Ark 
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Ark  [of  circus,  L.]  a  Part  of  a  bowed  or  curved  Line 

°r  A  ? ft.  ?  [with  Geometricians ]  fome  Part  of  theCircum- 
Arch  J  fercnce  of  a  Circle,  Ellipfis,  &c. 

ARK  of  DireHion  /  [with  Aftronomers ]  is  that  Ark  of 
Ark  of  ProgreJJion  S  the  Zodiack  which  a  Planet  ap¬ 
pears  to  defcribe,  when  its  Motion  is  forward  according  to 
the  Order  of  the  Signs. 

Ark  of  the  Epicycle  [in  the  Ptolemaick  Syftem]  is  the 
fame  as  before. 

Ark  of  the  frfi  and  fecond  Station  [Afironomy ]  is  the 
Arch  which  a  Planet  defcribes  in  the  former  or  latter 
Semicircumference  of  its  Epicycle,  when  it  appears  hationary. 

Ark  of  Ketrcgadation  [ Afironomy ]  is  that  Arch  a  Planet 
defcribes  when  it  is  retrograde,  or  moves  contrary  to  the 
Order  of  the  Signs. 

Arles  Penny,  Earned  Money  given  to  Servants. 

An  Arm  [6ajim,  Sax.  amt,  Dan.]  a  Member  of  the 
Body  adjoining  to  the  Shoulder,  and  reaching  to  the  Elbow. 
Arm  of  an  Anchor,  that  Part  to  which  the  Flookis  fet. 
To  Arm  [ armare ,  L.]  to  put  into  or  furnifh  with  Arms. 
To  Arm  a  Shot  [Gunnery]  is  to  roll  Okam,  Rope- 
Yarn,  or  old  Clouts  about  one  End  of  the  Iron  Spike  or 
Bar  that  goes  through  the  Shot,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
ramm’d  home  to  the  Powder,  and  to  prevent  it  catching 
in  any  Honey-Combs  of  the  Piece  to  endanger  its  burhing. 

Arm  [ Figuratively ]  is  ufed  to  fignify  Power,  as  the 
Secular  Arm. 

Arm  [with  Gardeners ]  is  ufed  for  Branch,  in  fpeaking 
of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  QPc. 

To  Arm  [in  the  Manage]  is  faid  of  a  Horfe  when 
he  endeavours  to  defend  himfelf  againh  the  Bit,  to  pre¬ 
vent  obeying  or  being  check’d  by  it. 

Arm  [with  Geographers]  a  Branch  of  a  Sea  or  River. 
A'rma  Dare,  to  dub  or  make  a  Knight,  L. 

Arm  A  Moluta ,  fharp,  cutting  Weapons,  in  Difiin&ion 
to  thofe  that  only  break  or  bruife. 

Arma  deponere  [Law  Term]  to  lay  down  Arms.  A  Pu- 
nilhment  enjoyn’d  when  a  Man  had  committed  an  Offence. 

Arma  Reverfata,  inverted  Arms,  as  when  a  Man  is 
found  guilty  of  Treafon  or  Felony. 

Arma'da,  a  Navy  well  armed  or  mann’d,  Span. 
Armadi'llio,  a  fVefi  Indian  Animal,  whom  Nature 
hath  fo  armed  with  a  Skin  like  Armour,  that  it  cannot  be 
wounded  in  any  Part  but  the  Flank. 

A'rmament  [ot  armamenta ,  L.]  the  Arms  and  Pro- 
vifions  of  a  Navy. 

Armame'ntary  [armamentarium,  L.]  an  Armoury 
or  Store-houfe  where  War  Furniture  is  kept,  a  Magazine, 
an  Arfenal. 

A'r  man  [with  Farriers]  a  Confe&ion  for  Horfes  of 
white  Bread,  Cinnamon,  Honey  of  Rofes,  &c.  to  reftore 
a  loft  Appetite. 

Arma'rium  Unguent  urn  [Weapon  Salve]  by  which 
(it  is  faid)  Wounds  may  be  cured  at  a  Diftance  only  b.y 
drelfing  the  Weapon,  L. 

An  A'rmary  [armaria,  L.]  a  Tower. 

A'r mature  [armatura,  L.]  Armour,  Harnefs ;  alfo 
Training  of  Soldiers  ;  the  Ufe  of  Weapons. 

A'rmed  [in  Heraldry ]  is  a  Term  ufed  of  Beafts  and 
Birds  of  Prey,  when  their  Teeth,  Horns,  Feet,  Talons, 
Beaks,  &c.  are  of  a  different  Colour  from  the  reft. 

Armed  [fpokenof  a  Loadfione ]  is  when  it  is  cafed  or 
capped,  i.  e.  fet  in  Iron,  to  add  to  its  Weight  and  the 
better  to  diftinguilh  the  Poles. 

Admed  ship,  one  which  is  fitted  out  and  provided  in 
all  RefpeSts  for  a  Man  of  War. 

Arme'nian  Stone ,  a  kind  of  precious  Stone,  which 
nearly  refembles  the  Lapis  Lazuli ,  except  that  it  is  fofter, 
and  intermix’d  with  Veins  of  Green  inftead  of  Gold. 

Armenian  Pole,  a  native  Bole  or  Earth  brought  from 
America,  commonly  called  Bole  Armoniack. 

Armenians  [lo  called  of  Armenia  the  Country  which 
they  anciently  inhabited]  they  are  of  two  Sefts  ;  the 
one  Catholicks,  who  have  an  Archbilhop  in  Perjia ,  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  Poland  •  the  other  make  a  peculiar  Sett,  and  have 
two  Patriarchs  in  Satolia. 

Arme'ntal  [ armentalis ,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  a 
Drove  or  Herd. 

Arme'ntine  [armentinus,  l.]  belonging  to  a  Herd 
of  great  Cattle. 

Armento'se  [armentofus,  L.]  full  of  great  Cattle  j 
abounding  with  Herds  or  Beafts. 

Arme'ria  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Sweet-Williams. 
A'rmiger  [of  arma  and  gerere ,  L.  to  bear]  a  Title 
Dignity  properly  fignifying  an  Armour-bearer  to  a 
Knight ;  an  Efquire,  an  Efquire  of  the  Body. 


Armi'geROUS  [armiger]  a  Bearing  Arms  or  Weapons. 
Armi'lla,  a  Bracelet  or  Jewel  wore  on  the  Arm  or 
Wrift;  and  alfo  a  Ring  of  Iron,  a  Hoop  in  a  Brace,  in 
which  the  Gudgeons  of  a  Wheel  move. 

Arm  ill  a  Membranofa  [Anatomy]  the  annular  Liga¬ 
ment  ;  a  Ligament,  Band  or  String,  which  comprehends 
the  other  Ligaments  of  the  Hand  in  a  fort  of  Circle. 

Armi'llar  [armillaris,  L]  of  or  like  a  Hoop  or  Ring. 
Armi'llary  Sphere,  is  when  the  greater  and  leffer  Cir¬ 
cles  of  the  -vr 

Sphere  be-  A 

ing  made 
of  Bra  fs, 

WoodjS^c. 
and  put  to¬ 
gether-  in 
their  natu¬ 
ral  Order, 
fo  as  to  re- 
preferlt  the 
three  Pofi- 
tions  of 
thofe  Cir¬ 
cles  in  the 
Heavens  as 
in  this  Fi¬ 
gure, where 
N  P  repre- 
fents  the, 

Nor.  Pole 
and  S  P  the; 

South  Pole, 
a  b  theJUl 
North  Cir-Ppi 
cle,  and  x 
the  South  ] 

Polar  Circle,  each  23  '2<J  diftant  from  its  refpeftive  Pole; 
and  the  two  Tropicks  as  far  lemoved  from  the  Equator,  as 
the  Polar  Circles  are  removed  from  the  Poles.  The  Tropick 
of  Cancer  is  reprelented  by  9£  <£ ,  and  that-  of  Capricorn  by 
Vf  V f  ;  alfo  the  Horizon  by  H  O.  Thofe  Circles  that  pals 
thro’  both  Poles  are  called  Meridians.  The  Earth  is  repre- 
rented  by  the  fmall  Bali  in  the  Center  of  the  Sphere,  and 
the  Sphere  itfelf  is  made  to  turn  round  the  Earth  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  Ptolemaick  Syftem  ;  and  by  this  Sphere  the  Pofi- 
tions,  viz.  A  Right  Sphere,  an  Oblique  Sphere,  and  a  Pa¬ 
rallel  Sphere  (which  fee  under  the  feveral  Words)  are  truly 
reprefented  according  as  the  foveral  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth 
enjoy  them ;  alfo  the  feveral  Problems  belonging  to  the 
Sphere,  vin.  the  Time  of  Riling,  Setting,  and  Culminating 
of  the  Planets  in  any  Latitude,  and  confequently  the  Length 
of  their  Days  and  Nights. 

Armi'llated  [ armiUaius ,  L.]  wearing  Bracelets. 

Armilu'strium  [among  the  Romans]  aFeaft  where¬ 
in  they  facrificed  armed  at  all  Points. 

A'r mings  [in  a  Ship]  the  fame  as  wafte  Cloaths. 

Armi'nianism,  the  Do&rine  of  Arminius  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Profeffor  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden,  and  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians  his  Followers.  Their  principal  Tenet  is/  that  there  is 
an  univerfal  Grace  given  to  all  Men,  and  that  Man  is  al¬ 
ways  free,  and  at  Liberty  to  reje&  or  accept  of  Grace.. 

Armenians,  thofe  that  embrace  the  Doftrines  of 
James  Arminius. 

Armi'potence  [armipotentia ,  L.]  Puiffance  at  Arms. 

Armisa'lii  [among  the  Romans]  a  fort  of  Dancers 
in  Armour  who  danced  the  Pyrrhick  Dance,  keeping  Time 
by  ftriking  their  Swords  and  Javelins  againft  their  Bucklers. 

Arrm°isca're  [Old  Records]  any  fort  of  Punifhment 

Armi'sonous  [armifonus,  L.]  founding  or  ruftling 
with  Arms  or  ArmoUr. 

A'rmistic  e  [ armifiitium,  L.]  a  Ceffation  of  Arms, 
a  fhort  Truce. 

A'rmlet,  a  little  Arm,  as  of  the  Sea,  CPc.  alfo  a 
Piece  of  Armour  for  the  Arm. 

Armoma'ncy  [of  armus ,  L.  a  Shoulder,  and l  /rctv- 
T«'a,  Ur.  Divination]  Divination  by  Shoulders  of  Beafts. 

Armo'niack  /  a  fort  of  volatile  Salt,  of  which  there 

Ammo'niack  S  are  two  forts,  ancient  and  modern. 

Volatile  Sal  Armoniack,  is  made  by  fublimmg  it  with 
Salt  of  Tartar. 

Flowers  of  Sal  ArmoHiacK,  are  made  of  it  with  bea 

Salt  decrepitated.  . .  _  _  n  T 

Armora'cia  [among  Botamfis]  Crow-ffower,  L. 

Armora'ria  [Botany]  Horfe-Radifh,  L  . 

A'r  mori st  [with  Heralds]  a  Perfon  well  skill  d  in  th« 

Knowledge  of  Armory  or  Coats  of  Arms. 

^  s  j  A'rmour. 
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A'rmour  [armatura,  L.]  War-like  Hamefs,  defen- 
five  Armour  for  covering  the  Body. 

Coat  Armour,  there  being  as  it  were  a  kind  of  Sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  Arms,  and  the  Perfons  to  whom  they 
belong,  he  who  ufes  or  bears  the  Arms  of  any  Perfon,  that 
do  not  of  right  belong  to  him,  feems  to  affront  the  Perfon 
of  the  Bearer. 

Armor  ?  [in  Law]  any  Thing  that  a  Man  either 
ArmourS  wears  for  his  Defence,  or  that  he  takes 
into  his  Hand  in  his  Fury  or  Rage  to  flrike  or  throw  at 
another.  / 

A'rmour  ER  [armamentarius,  L.  armurier ,  F.J  one 
that  makes  or  fells  Armour. 

A'rmoury?  [ armarium ,  L.  armoirie ,  F.]  a  Store- 
A'rmory  S  houfe  of  Armour,  a  particular  Place 
where  Arms  are  laid  up  and  kept. 

A'rmoury,  a  Branch  of  Heraldry,  being  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Q>at  Armour,  as  to  their  Blazons  and  various  In¬ 
tendment. 

Arms  [arma,  L.J  all  manner  of  Weapons  made  ufe 
of  by  Men  either  for  defending  themfelves,  or  for  attack¬ 
ing  others. 

Arms  of  Courtefy  ?  thofe  Arms  anciently  ufed  in  Jufts 
Arms  of  Parade  S  and  Tournaments,  as  Swords  with¬ 
out  Edge  or  Point,  and  fometimes  wooden  Swords  and  alfo 
Canes;  Lances  not  food,  &c. 

Pafi  of  Arms  [among  the  Ancient  Cavaliers']  a  kind  of 
Combat  fo  named. 

Arms  [with  Falconers]  the  Legs  of  a  Bird  of  Prey  from 
the  Thigh  to  the  Foot. 

Arms  [in  Heraldry]  fo  named,  becaufe  they  are  borne 
chiefly  on  the  Buckler,  Cuirafs,  Banners,  &Pc.  are  ufed  for 
Marks  of  Dignity  and  Honour,  being  compofed  regularly 
ot  certain  Figures  and  Colours  given  or  authorifod  by  So- 
veraign’Pinces  to  be  borne  in  Coats,  Shields,  Banners,  &c. 
for  the  Diflinction  of  Perfons,  Families  and  States. 

Charged  ARMspn  Heraldry]  are  fuch  as  retain  their 
ancient  Integrity,  with  the  Addition  of  forae  new  Honour¬ 
able  Charge  or  Bearing. 

Intire  Ar ms  J  [in  Heraldry]  are  fuch  as  retain  their 
Full  Arms  $  primitive  Purity,  Integrity,  and  Value, 
without  any  Alterations,  Diminutions  or  Abatements. 

Vocal  Arms  [in  Heraldry]  fuch  wherein  the  Figures 
bear  an  Allufion  to  the  Name  of  the  Family- 

A'rmy  [arme'e,  F.]  a  great  Number  of  armed  Men 
or  Soldiery  gathered  into  one  Body,  confifting  of  Horfo, 
Foot  and  Dragoons,  under  the  Command  of  one  General. 
Arn  a'ldia  ?  [Old  Writ.  ]  a  Difeafe  which  c  a  ufes  the 
A  r  n  o '  L  d  i  a  i  Hair  to  fall  off,  L. 

Arna'lia  [Old  Writ.]  arable  Grounds. 

A'robe  [in  Portugal]  a  Mcafore  for  Sugar  containing 
T wenty-five  Bufoels. 

Arno'di  [of  ci'pv©j  a  Lamb,  and  cJS'n  a  Song,  Gr.] 
the  lame  with  Rhapfidi. 

Arno'glossum  [afi'o>A&>cvov,  Grp  the  Plant  Rams- 
Tongue,  or  Rib-wort,  L. 

Arno'ldists,  a  Se£l  fo  called  of  Arnold  of  Breffey  who 
declaim’d  agrinft  the  great  Wealth  and  Pofleflions  of  the 
Church,  and- preach’d  againfl:  Baptifm  and  the  Eucharift. 

A'r  ocum  [with  Botanifis]  an  Artichoke,  L. 

A'roma  [»ew<«>  Gr.]  all  forts  of  fweet  Spices,  Dru<*s. 
and  Grocery  Ware.  °  * 

Aroma'tica  a  Nutmeg,  l. 

Aroma'tical  ?  a,’£9>//cc']ixo:r,  Gr.]  having  a  Spicey 
Aroma'tick  S  Smell,  fweet  lcented. 
Aroma'tIcalness  ?  [aromatiquey  F.  aromaticus  L] 
Aroma'ticness  5  Spicinels. 

Aroma'ticum  Rofatum  [in  Medicine]  a  Compound 
officinal  Powder  made  of  red'  Rofes,  Aloes,  Liquorice, 
Spikenard,  Ambergreafo,  Musk,  and  other  Ingredients 
ufed  in  Cordial  and  Cephalick  Prclcriptions,  L. 

ROMAti^tes  [a’^jUiXTlTvir,  Gr.J  Hippocras,  or  fweet 
Wine  brew’d  with  Spices ;  alfo  a  fweet  Stone  fmelling  like 
Spices,  L.  ° 

Aromatiz  a'tion  [in  Pharmacy]  the  mingling  a  due 
Proportion  of  aromatick  Spices  or  Drugs  with  any  Medi¬ 
cine. 

To  Aromatize  [aromatizo,  L.]  to  fpice,  tofeafon 
with  Spices,  to  perfume. 

A'ron  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Wake  Robin. 

ROT  and  Ma'rot,  two  ot  Mahomet's  admonitory 
Angels,  whom  the  Mahometans  believe  to  be  the  Diffuaders 
ot  Men,  from  Murder,  Violence  and  Excels  But  thele 
two  being  invited  to  Supper  by  a  young  Lady,  drank 
me  to  Excels,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  Dishonefly 
With  her ;  and  therefore  God  forbad  Wine  to  the  Maht~ 


metans  ;  but  the  Lady  refitting  their  amorous  Attempts 
was  turned  into  the  Morning  Star. 

Aromato'pola  [of  &££pt/.ct  and  7TSA14.',  Gr.  to  fell] 
a  Seller  of  Spices,  a  Grocer,  a  Druggift. 

Aron  ?  ['Ayv,  Grp  the  Herb  Wake-Robin  Cuckoo 
Arum  5  Pint  or  Ramp. 

Arou'nd  [of  a  and  rout,  Dan.]  in  around,  round 
about. 

A'rpagus  [in ancient  Infcriptions]  a  Child  that  died 
in  the  Cradle. 

Arpe'ggio  [in  Mufick  Books]  intimates  that  the  fove- 
ral  Notes  or  Sounds  of  an  Accord  are  not  to  be  heard  to¬ 
gether,  but  one  after  another,  always  beginning  at  the 
lowed,  Ital.  roc 

Arpent  [Old  Deeds]  an  Acre  or  Furlong  of  Ground. 
Arqjja'tus  Morbus  [of  arquus  or  arcus  arlefiis]  the 
Jaundice,  a  Difoafe  fo  named  from  its  Colour  rdembling 
that  ot  a  Rainbow. 

Ar<£uebu'se  ?  [of  arcobufio  or  arcuabufi,  Ital.  of 
Harqjj  ebu'ss  5  arc0  a  Bow  and  hufio  a  Hole,  be- 
caule  the  Touch-hole  ot  an  Arcjuebufs  lucceeds  to  the  Ufo 
ot  the  Bow  among  the  Ancients]  a  large  Hand-gun  Ibrpe- 
thing  larger  than  our  Musket. 

Arqjjebuss  a  croc ,  a  fort  of  fmall  Fire  Arm,  which 
carries  a  Ball  of  about  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

A'rrach  [Botany]  an  Herb  of  two  Sorts,  the  lirft  a 
Garden  Herb,  the  other 

Dog  s  A  r  r  a  c  h  ?  (linking  Arrach,  or  (linking  Mother- 
Coat’s  Arrach  5  wort. 

Arr  a  ia'tio  Peditum  [Old  Deeds]  the  Arraying  of 
Foot  Soldiers,  L. 

To  Arrai'gn  [ arranger ,  F.J  to  (eta  Thing  in  Order 
or  in  its  Place,  Law  Term. 

to  Arra'ign  the  AJfize  [Law  Phrafo]  is  to  caufo  the 
Tenant  to  be  call’d  to  make  the  Plaint,  and  to  fet  the 
Caufo  in  fuch  Order,  as  the  Tenant  may  be  forced  to 
anfwerunto  it. 

To  Arraign  a  Pri finer  in  a  Court  of  Juflice,  is  to 
bring  a  Prifoner  forth  in  order  to  his  Tryal,  and  as  he 
(lands  at  the  Bar  to  read  his  Indiflment  to  him,  and  to 
put  the  Qucdion  to  him,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not 
guilty. 

Arrai'  snment  [arrangement ,  F.J  the  A&  of  arraign¬ 
ing  a  Prifoner. 

A'rrand  ?  a  Mcffage,  as  a  (leevelels  Errand,  i.e. 
Errand  S  a  trifling  Meffage. 

Arra  ngement,  the  Rangement  or  Dilpofition  of 
the  Parts  of  the  whole  into  a  certain  Order. 

Arranges,  Ranges  or  Arrangements,  Ranks. 

A  rrant  [probably  of  ape,  Sax.  Honour,  op.  d.  famous 
among  others  ot  the  fame  Stamp]  mere,  downright  ;  as 
an  arrant  Knave. 

A'rras  Hangings  [fo  called  of  the  Town  of  Arras  in 
the  Province  ot  Artois  in  Flanders  where  made]  a  Sort  of 
rich  Tapeftry. 

Arra'y  [of  arr aye ,  O.  Fr.]  Order. 

Array  [in  Common  Law]  the  Ranking  or  Setting  forth 
°f  a  Jury  or  Inqued  of  Men,  impannellea  upon  a  Caufo. 

Arra'y  [Military  Art]  is  the  drawring  up  or  ranking 
Soldiers  in  Order  of  Battle. 

To  Arra'y  [of  arroyer,  Fr.]  to  draw  up  and  difpofo 
an  Army  in  Order  of  Battle. 

To  Array  a  Pannel  [Law  Phrafo]  is  to  rank,  order, 
or  fet  forth  a  Jury  empannelled  upon  a  Caufo. 

To  cjuafij  an  Array  [Law  Phrafo]  is  to  fet  afide  the 
Pannel  of  the  Jury. 

Arra'y  ers  7  [of  Arraiatores}  Fr.]  certain 

Commijfioners  of  Array  S  Officers  whofo  Bufinefo  it  is 
to  rake  care  of  the  Arms  of  the  Soldiery,  and  to  fee 
that  they  are  duly  accouter’d. 

Arrea'rances  ?  [of  arriere ,  F.  behind]  are  the  Re- 
Arre'ars  5  mainders  of  any  Rents  or  Monies 

unpaid  at  the  due  Time  ;  the  Remainders  of  a  Debt  or 
Reckoning. 

Arre'arag  es  [in  Law]  is  the  Remainder  of  an  Ac¬ 
count  ot  a  Sum  of  Money  in  the  Hands  of  an  Accoun¬ 
tant. 

Arrecta'ria  [in  Architecture]  Beams,  Pods,  Pillars 
or  Stones  in  Buildings,  which  (land  ere£l  or  upright  to 
bear  the  Weight  among  them,  L. 

Arrecta'tus  [Law  Term]  lu(pe£led,  accufed  of,  or 
charged  with  a  Crime. 

Arr  ena 't  us  [Law  Term]  arraigned  or  brought  forth 
in  order  to  a  Tryal. 

Arrenda're  [in  the  Praclick  of  Scotland]  fignifies  t» 
fet  Lands  to  any  one  for  a  yearly  Rent. 


Arren- 
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ARRENTA'TION  [of  arrendare,  Span.]  a  Licenfing 
one  who  owns  Lands  in  a  Foreft  to  inclofe  them  with  a 
low  Hedge  and  a  little  Ditch,  paying  an  Annual  Rent, 
Ferejl  Law. 

Saving  the  Arrenta/tions  fLaw  Phrafe]  fignifies 
the  referving  a  Power  to  grant  luch  Licenfes. 

Arre'pHORA  [’Appwpogix,  Gr.  of  tt'ppMT «  iplfeiv,  of  bear¬ 
ing  myfterious  Things]  a  Solemnity  in  Honour  of  Minerva, 
when  four  feleft  noble  Virgins  not  under  leven  nor  above 
eleven  Years  of  A^e,  apparelled  in  white,  and  let  otf  with 
Ornaments  of  Gold,  had  a  Ball-court  appropriated  for  their 
Ufe  in  the  Acropolis ,  wherein  flood  a  brazen  Statue  of  Ifo- 
crates  on  Horfe-back.  It  was  the  Cuflom  to  choofe  out  of 
thefe  two  to  weave  a  Vail  for  Minerva ,  which  they  began 
on  the  30th  Day  of  Panoplion. 

ArreptiTious  [ arreptitius ,  L.]  {hatch’d  away  ;  alfo 
crept  in  privily. 

Arrest  farrejle ,  F.]  A  Stop  or  Stay. 

Arrest  [in  Law ]  a  Judgment,  Decree,  or  final  Sen¬ 
tence  of  a  Court. 

Arrest  [in  Common  Law ]  A  flopping  or  feizing  of  a 
Alan’s  Perfon  by  Order  of  fome  Court  or  fome  Officer  of 
Juftice. 

To  Arre'st  [ arrefier ,  Fr.]  to  flop  or  flay,  to  feizc 
as  above. 

To  plead  in  Arrest  of  Judgment,  is  to  fhew  Caufe  why 
Judgment  fhould  be  ftaid,  although  a  VerdiCt  has  been 
brought  in. 

Arre'sts  [[with  Farriersf  mangey  Humours  upon  the 
Sinews  of  the  Hinder-legs  of  a  Horfe  between  the  Ham 
and  the  Paftern. 

Arrestandis  bonis  ne  diffpentur ,  a  Writ  which  lies 
for  him  whofe  Cattle  or  Goods  are  taken  by  another,  who 
during  tne  Controverly  does  make  or  is  like  to  make 
them  away,  and  will  hardly  be  like  to  be  able  to  make  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  afterwards. 

Arreta'n  do  ipfum  cjui  pecuniam  recepit  ad  profcif- 
cendum  in  Obfequium  Regis ,  &c.  a  Writ  which  lies  for  the 
apprehending  of  him,  who  hath  taken  prels’d  Money  for 
the  King’s  Wars,  and  hides  himfelf  when  he  fhould  go. 

Arrest  O  facto  fuper  Bonis  Mcrcatorum  alienigenorum , 
CA  a  Writ  lying  for  a  Demur  againft  the  Goods  of  Stran¬ 
gers  of  another  Country  found  within  this  Kingdom,  in 
Recompence  for  Goods  taken  from  them  in  that  Country, 
after  he  hath  been  denied  Reftitution  there. 

Arrests,  the  fm all  Bones  of  a  Fifh. 

Arre'tted  farredatus,  L.J  fummoned  befor 


re  a 


Judge,  and  charged  with  a  Crime ;  and  fometimes  it  is 
ufed  to  fignify  imputed  or  laid  to. 

Arrha  QcippctSilr,  Gr.]  an  Earneft,  Money  given  in 

Arrharonari'i  [[of  «pp*Stor,  Gr.  a  Pledge]  a  SeCt 
who  ,’icld  that  the  Eucharift  was  neither  the  Real  Flefh 
and  Blood  of  Chrift,  nor  yet  the  Sign  of  them,  only  the 
Pledge  or  Earneft  of  them.  1 

Arrie're,  behind,  or  the  pofterior  Part  of  any  thino- 
The  Rear.  0 

A  r  r  1  e  R  E  B  A  n  [[in  the  French  Cujlomsf  is  a  general 
Proclamation,  whereby  the  King  lummons  to  the  Wars  all 
that  hold  of  him  ;  both  his  own  Vaffals,  i.e.  the  Noble  (Te 
or  Nobility,  and  their  Vaffals.  ’ 

Arrier  t  a  fa!  or  Tenant ,  theVaffalor  Tenant  of  an¬ 
other  Vaflal  or  Tenant. 

Arriere  fee,  a  Fee  dependent  on  fome  other  in- 
fer'or  Fee. 

A  rr  Psion,  a  Smiling  upon,  L. 

Arrival  [of arrivee ,  F.]  a  Coming  to. 

To  Arri've  farriver ,  F.J  to  come  to  the  Bank  or 

Tiling  t0  COmC  CO  a  PlaCC’  t0  3ttain  t0>  IO  comPafs  a 

To  Arro'de  farrodere,  L.]  to  gnaw  about. 
Arrogance  )  f  arrogance,  F.  of  arrogant!  a  L.] 
Arrogancy  >  Haughtinefs,  Pride,  Prefum- 
A  rroganthess]  ption  ;  Self-conceit. 

A  rrogant  f  arrogant,  L.]  that  aflumes  too  much, 
proud,  haughty. 

To  Abrogate  farrogare,  L]  to  claim,  challenge 
or  attribute  to  one’s  felf ;  to  take  upon  one- 
Arroga'tion,  a  Claiming  to  one’s  felf,  L 
Arrondi'e  [in  Heraldry J  as  a  Crofs  Arondie  i.e. 
rounded.  Is  a  Crofs,  whofe  Arms  arc  compos’d  of  Sec- 
uons  of  a  Circle  nor  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make 

b.,r  wu"  1  cgo.°Ur  t.1,icker  in  one  part  than  another; 
th  the  SeChons  of  each  Arm  lying  the  fame  Way- 

0  that  tlie  Arm  is  every  where  of  an  equal  Thickncfs,’ 


and  all  »f  them  terminating  at  the  End  of  the  Efcutcheon 
like  the  plain  Crofs,  F.  9 

Arro'sed  farrofus,  L.]  gnawed  or  pilled. 

Arro'sion,  a  Gnawing,  L. 

A'rrow  Lappe,  Sax.J  a  Dart. 

A'rrow  [[  Hieroglyphically ]  fignifies  Speed  Or  Dif- 
patch. 

A'rrow-head,  a  Water-plant  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
Leaves  of  it  referable  the  Head  of  an  Arrow. 

Arrura  [[ Old  Records ]  Days  Works  of  Plouchinm 

Ars  E>  of  a  Block ,  &c.  fin  a  Ship^j  the  lower  End  of 
that  thro’  which  any  Rope  runs. 

Arse  foot,  a  Kind  of  Water-fowl. 

Arse  smart  [with  Herbalifisf  the  Herb  Water- 
Pepper. 

Arse  versy  [of  Arfe,  and  vet  [us,  L.  turned]  Heels 
over  Head,  topfy  turvey,  prepofteroufly,  without  Order. 

Arse  verse  [i.e.  avertere  ignem  ;  for  in  the  Dialed 
of  Tufcany,  Arfe  is  ufed  for  avertere,  and  verfe  fignifies  ig¬ 
nem,  i.  e.  Fire,  or  of  arfus  of  ardeo,  L.  to  burn]  a  Spell 
written  upon  an  Houfe  to  preferve  it  from  being  burnt. 

Arsenal  [of  arfenale,  Ital. ]  a  Royal  or  Publick 
Store- houfe  tor  Arms,  and  of  all  forts  of  warlike  Ammu¬ 
nition  ;  a  Place  for  the  making  and  keeping  every  thing 
neceffary  eirher  for  Defence  or  A  {fault. 

•in  ENICK  C°^  ocriif  a  Man,  and  nxc t<u>  to  overcome  or 
killj  a  mineral  Body  which  confifts  of  much  Sulphur  and 
fome  Cauftick  Salts  of  three  Sorts,  white ,  red  and  yellow. 
Tellow  .  ?  is  of  a  yellow  or  Orange  Colour, 


Native  ^  chiefly  found  in  Copper  Mines 

in  a  fort  of  Glebes  or  Stones  ;  it  is  found  to  contain  a  fmall 
Portion  of  Gold,  but  fo  little,  that  it  will  not  quit  the 
Coft  of  feparating  it  ;  it  is  thence  called  Auripi gmentum . 

Red  Arse  nick,  the  native  yellow  Arfenick  rubified 
by  Fire,  called  Realgal. 

lifhite  Arsenick,  is  drawn  from  the  yellow  by  fub- 
liming  it  with  a  Proportion  of  Sea-Salt,  called  Crydallinc 
Arfenick. 

Cauftick  Ore  of  A'rsenick,  is  a  butyrous  Liquor,  pre¬ 
par’d  of  Arfenick  and  corrofive  fublimate  ;  it  is  like  Butter 
of  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  Arsenick  [with  Chymifs ]  a  Compofition 
of  Nitre,  Tartar,  Orpiment,  Scales  of  Steel  and  corrofive 
Sublimate,  which  prepared  in  Subftance  refembles  Butter. 

Ruby  of  Arsenick  [with  Chymifls ]  a  Preparation  of 
Arfenick  with  Sulphur  or  Brimftone,  by  feveral  repeated 
Sublimations,  by  means  of  which  it  receives  the  TinCture 
of  a  Ruby. 

Arse'nical,  of  or  pertaining  to  Arfenick. 

Arse'nical  Magnet  [with  Ckymifls'J  is  a  Preparation 
of  Antimony  with  Sulphur  and  white  Arfenick. 

Arsenogo'non  [ctfa-Evotpo'iov,  Gr.]  an  Herb,  which 
being  fteep’d  in  Wine  and  drank,  is  faid  to  procure  the  get¬ 
ting  of  a  Male  Child. 

Arsen  ot  h  e/l  y  s  [of  a’po-ir  a  Male,  and  Ose^vc  a  Fe¬ 
male]  an  Hermaphrodite,  a  Beaft  which  is  both  Male  and 
Female,  1. 

A'rsis  [apeof  of  cu^cp,  Gr.  to  lift  up]  the  raifing  of 
the  Voice  in  Pronunciation. 

Arsis  and  Thesis  [with  Mujiciansf  a  Term  ufed  of 
Compofitions  :  as  when  a  Point  is  turned  or  inverted,  it  is 
faid  to  move  per  Arfm  and  Thejin  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  a 
Point  riles  in  one  Part  and  falls  in  another  ;  or  e  contra. 

Arson  [ot  ardere,  L.  to  burn]  Houfe-burning. 

Arsu'ra  fold  Latin  Records^  the  Trial  of  Money  by 
Fire  after  it  has  been  coined. 

Art  [of  Ars,  L.  ofapsriS  Virtue,  Gr.  or,  as  others  fay, 
from  ilgys  Profit]  is  varioufly  defined.  The  School-men 
define  it  to  be  a  Habit  of  the  Mind  operative  or  effeClive, 
according  to  right  Reafon  ;  or  a  Habit  of  the  Mind  pre- 
foribing  Rules  for  the  Production  of  certain  EfteCfs.  Others 
define  it  a  proper  Difpofal  of  the  Things  of  Nature  by  hu¬ 
man  Thought  and  Experience  fo,  as  to  make  them  anfwer 
the  Defigns  and  Ufos  of  Mankind  ;  as  that  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Wit  and  Induftry  of  Man  ;  alfo  a  Collection 
of  Rules,  Inventions  and  Experiments,  which  being  obferved, 
give  Succefs  to  our  Undertakings  in  all  manner  of  Affairs; 
or  it  is  that  to  which  belongs  fuch  Things  as  mere  Reafon 
would  not  have  attained  to. 

Ars  notoria,  a  Way  of  acquiring  Sciences  (as  is  pretend¬ 
ed)  by  Infufion,  without  any  other  Application  than  a 
little  Falling  and  the  Performance  of  a  few  Ceremonies. 

St.  Anfelm's  Art,  a  fuperftitious  Art,  or  (pretended) 
Method  of  curing  Wounds  by  only  touching  the  Linen 
wherewith  thofe  Wounds  had  been  covered, 
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Art  and  Part  [in  the  North  of  England,  &c]  is 
•when  a  Perfon  is  charged  with  a  Crime,  they  ay,  ^  _  is 

Art  and  Part  in  commencing  the  fame,  *.  e.  he  was  both  a 

Contriver  and  ailed  a  Part  in  it.  .  ,  , 

A  Term  of  Art,  a  Word  that  has  a  Meaning  beyond 

its  general  or  iciencifical  one.  ,  ,, , 

Tranfcendent  Art.  This  is  alfo  call  d  Raymond  Lully  s 
Art,  an  Art  by  which  a  Man  may  difpute  whole  Days  on 
any  Topick  in  Nature,  without  underftanding  the  leaft 
Tittle  of  the  Thing  in  Difpute.  This  Art  chiefly  confifts 
in  dif'pofing  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Beings  into  divers  Scales 
or  Climaxes,  to  be  run  down  in  a  defending  Progicffiom 
As  let  the  Subject  be  wh3t  it  will,  he  will  fay,  it  is  B 
true ,  good ,  perfeB,  and  then  it  is  either  treated  or  uncreated , 

and  lb  on.  ,  _r  ,  j  „ 

Angelick  Art,  a  Method  of  coming  to  the  Knowledge 

of  any  thing  defired  by  the  means  of  an  Angel,  Spirit ,  or 

rather  a  Demon.  ... 

The  Liberal  Art  s  [Artes  Liberates,  L.]  are  thofe  which 
are  noble  and  ingenuous,  and  worthy  to  be  cultivated,  with¬ 
out  any  Regard  being  had  to  Lucre  or  Gain  :  lhele  are 
Archite&ure,  Grammar,  Military  Art,  Mufick,  Navigation, 

Painting,  Poetry,  &c.  .  . 

Mechanick  Arts  [Artes  Mechanic a,  L.j  are  fuch  Arts 
wherein  the  Hand  and  Body  are  more  concerned  than  the 
Mind,  and  which  are  generally  cultivated  for  the  Sake  ot 
the  Gain  or  Profit  that  accrues  from  them,  fuch  as  Trades, 
Weaving,  Turnery,  Mafonry,  &c. 

ABive  Arts,  fuch  as  leave  an  external  Eneu:  attei 
their  Operation,  as  Carving,  Graving,  Painting, 

FaBive  Arts,  fuch  as  leave  no  external  Enett  behind 
them  after  their  Operation,  as-  Piping,  Fiddling,  Dan¬ 
cing. 
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A'rtery  [arteria,  L.  of  «.%?  the  Air,  and  to 

keep  or  of  fa  eu§ar,  becaufe  of  the  continual  beating  or 
throbbing,  Gr.]  a  hollow,  fiftulous  Canal,  appointed  to 
receive  the  Blood  from  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  and 
to  diftribute  it  to  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  for  the  maintaining 
Heat  and  Life,  and  conveying  the  neceflary  Nounih- 

^Arte'ria  aorta  ?  [in  Anatomy']  the  great  Artery,  a 
Arteria  magna$  VeiTel  confifting  of  four  Coats, 
and  continually  beating,  which  by  its  Branches  carries  the 
fpirituous  Blood  from  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  to  all 

Parts  of  the  Body.  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Arteria  afpera  ?  [Anatomy}  (q.  d.  the  rough  Ar- 
ArteRIA  trachea  i  tery)  the  Wind-pipe,  a  griltly 
Veffel,  confifting  of  feveral  Parts  and  Rings ;  the  Ufe  of 
which  is  to  form  and  convey  the  Voice,  to  take  in 

Breath,  8>V.  L.  .  r  ,  T  r 

Arteria  Venofa  [Anatomy}  the  Vein  of  the  Lungs,  L. 
ArteRIAca  medicamenta  [in  Pharmacy}  Medicines 
good  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Wind-pipe  ;  and  which  help 

the  Voice,  L.  ,  r 

Arteri'ace  [cf^TVgj.aH'i,  Gr. }  a  Medicine  good  lor 

the  Arteries,  L. 

Arte'riacks,  the  fame  as  artenaca  medicamenta. 
Arte'rial  ?  [arteria lit,  L-]  of,  belonging  to,  or 
Arterious  5  good  for  the  Arteries. 
Arterio'tomy  [ot  Afbgi*  and  tojah  a  cutting,  ot 
T-|M, *  Gr.  to  cut]  a  Chirurgical  Operation  of  opening  an 
Artery,  or  of  letting  Blood  by  the  Arteries,  ufed  only  in 
fome  extraordinary  Cafes,  being  a  very  dangerous  Ope¬ 
ration. 

Artha'mita  [with  Botanijls J  the  Herb  Sow-bread,  L. 
Arthel  ?  [old  Britifb}  a  Vouchee  to  clear  a  Perfon  of 
Ard  el  i  Felony. 

Art he'tica  [Botany}  the  Cowflip  or  Ox-lip,  or 
Primrofe,  a  Flower,  L.  _ .  ( 

Arthre'mbolUs  fofrfAf9fwa  Joint,  Iv  in,  and  (JctMw 
to  call,  Gr.]  the  Reduftion  of  a  Diflocation. 

Arthritis  [’Ap&ealif  of  dpSrp ov,  Gr.  a  Joint,  the 
Chief  Seat  of  the  Diftemper  being  in  the  Joints]  the 
Gout. 

Arthritis  planetica  ?  [with  Phyjtctans}  the  wander- 
Arthritis  vaga  S  >ng  Gout,  which  moves  and 
flies  about,  caufing  Pain  fometimes  in  one  Part,  and  fome- 
times  in  another. 

Arthri'tical  ?  [of  cfe&eUixo?,  Gr.]  difeafed  in  the 
Arthri'ticK  >  Joints ;  alfo  of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  troubled  with  the  Gout. 

Arthrodi'a  [’A of  d.'p and  <T sx.<’At0W» 
Gr.  to  receive]  a  Species  of  Articulation  in  Anatomy,  where¬ 
in  a  flat  Head  of  one  Bone  is  received  into  the  lhallow 
Socket  of  another. 
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A'rthron  C'ApS^v,  Gr.]  a  Joint,  or  joining  together 

of  Bones.  „  , 

A'rthrcsis  ["Ap^pMOTf  of  Gr.  to  articu¬ 

late]  Articulation ,  as  when  the  round  Head  of  one  Bone 
is  received  into  the  hollow  ot  another ;  a  Juncture  of 
two  Bones  defigned  for  Motipn. 

A'rtichoke  [artichocha,  Span,  or  nrttfcljCCb,  Tcut.J 
a  Plant  well  known. 

yerufalem  Artichoke,  a  Plant,  the  Root  ot  which 
refembles  a  Potatoe,  and  has  the  Tafte  ot  an  Artichoke. 

A'rticLE  [articulus,  L.]  a  Condition  in  a  Covenant 
or  Agreement ;  a  chief  Head  of  a  Dilcourfe,  Treatife, 
Account,  &>e.  a  Claufe,  or  fmall  Member  of  a  Sentence. 

Article  [with  Grammarians}  a  fmall  Word  ferving 
to  diftinguith  the  Genders  of  Nouns,  as  hie  hxc  hoc ,  L. 

Definite  Article  [Grammar}  the  Article  {the)  fo 
called,  as  fixing  the  Senfeof  the  Word  it  is  put- before  to 
one  individual  Thing. 

Indefinite  ARTICLE  [Grammar}  the  Article  {A)  fo 
called  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  Names,  taken  in  their  more 
general  Signification. 

Article  [with  Anatomifts}  a  Joint  or  Juncture  ot 
two  or  more  Bones  of  the  Body. 

Article  [with  Arithmeticians}  ligmfies  10,  with  all 
other  whole  Numbers  that  may  be  divided  exaftly  into 

io  Parts,  as  zo,  30,  40,  56,  &e. 

Articles  [of  the  Clergy}  certain  Statues  or  Ordi¬ 
nances,  made  concerning  Ecclefiaftical  Peifons  and 

Caufes.  _  .  , 

To  Article,  [ articiiler ,  F.j  to  enter  into,  draw  up 

or  make  Articles. 

Article  of  Faith  [Theology}  fome  Point  ot  Chnltian 
DoSrine,  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as  haying  been 
revealed  by  God  himfelt,  cTc. 

Article  of  Death,  the  Iaft  Pangs  or  Agony  of  a 

dying  Perfon. 

Arti'cular  fof  AttwulufiS)  L.j  of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Joints.  _  . 

Articularis  morbus  [in  Medicine}  a  Difeafe  ot  the 

Joints,  the  Gout,  L.  , 

Articulate  [articulatus,  L.]  diftintl,  aswhenWords 
or  Sounds  are  fo  clearly  pronounced,  that  every  Syllable 
may  be  heard. 

Articulate  Sounds,  thole  Sounds  that  may  be  ex- 
prefled  by  Letters,  and  compofe  Words. 
Arti'culateness,  Diftinftnefs. 

ArtFculus,  a  Joint  in  the  Body  of  an  Animal;  a 
Joint  or  Knot  in  Plants  or  Vegetables,  alfo  a  Knuckle  of 
the  Fingers,  L. 

Arti'cULUs,  ah  Article  or  Condition  in  a  Covenant, 
&c.  alfo  a  Chief  Head  in  a  Difcourfe,  L . 

Articulus  [in  ancient  Writ}  an  Article  or  Com¬ 
plaint  prefented  by  Way  of  Libel  in  a  Spiritual  Court. 

\rticula'tion  [Anatomy}  a  Junction  or  Connexion 
of  the  two  Bones  defigned  for  Motion,  L.  .  _ 

Articulation  [with  Grammarians}  is  that  Part  ot 
Grammar  that  treats  firft  of  Sounds  and  Letters,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  the  Manner  of  their  Combination  or  joining  to¬ 
gether.  to  compofe  Syllables  and  Words. 

Articulation  [with  Botanifis}  the  Joints  or  Knots 
that  are  in  fome  Hulls  or  Cods,  as  thofe  ot  the  Herb  Or- 
nithopodium  Polygonaton ,  &c.  . 

Articulo'se  [articulofus ,  L  ]  full  of  Joints. 
A'rtifice  [artifeium,  L.J  a  Fnck,  Slight  or 

Knack ;  a  cunning  Fetch  or  crafty  Device,  F 

Artificer  [artifex,  L.]  one  who  protefles  fome  Art 
or  Trade  ;  a  Workman,  a  Handicrafts-maO. 

Artificial  [artificialis,  L.j  done  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Art ;  fomething  made  by  Art,  not  pioduced  na¬ 
turally  or  in  the  common  Courfe  of  Things. 

Artificial  Day,  fee  Da. y.  ,  .  .  ,, 

Artificial  argument  [with  Rhetoricians}  all 
thofe  Proofs  or  Confiderations  that  proceed  from  the 
Genius,  Induftry  or  Invention  of  the  Orator. 

Artificial  Lines  [on  a  SeBor  or  Scale}  are  Lines  lo 
contrived  as  to  reprefent  the  Logarithmetical  Lines  and 
Tancrents,  which  by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Line  of  Num¬ 
bers  °will  folve  all  Queftions  in  Trigonometry,  Naviga¬ 
Artifi'ciaLness  [artifice,  F.  artficium,  L.]  Ait- 
fulnefi 

U  Artificial  Numbers  [Mathematicks}  are  Logarithms 
or  Logarithmetical  Numbers  relating  to  Signs,  Tangents 
and  Secants. 
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Artilleries,  W arlikc Engines. 

Arti'lleRY  F.J  the  heavy  Equipage  of 

War,  comprehending  all  Sorts  of  great  Fire  Arms,  with 
what  belongs  to  them,  as  Canons,  Mortars,  &c.  the  fame 

that  is  called  Ordinance.  r>  j  r*  T  r 

Artillery  [Company  of  London]  a  Band  of  Infantry 
or  Company  of  Citizens,  who  train  and  praclife  Military 
Difcipline  in  the  Artillery-Ground. 

Park  of  Artillery  [in  a  Camp  ]  that  Place  fet 
apart  for  the  Artillery  or  large  File  Arms. 

Train  of  Artillery,  a  Set  or  N umber  of  Pieces  ot 
Ordinance  mounted  on  Carnages  with  all  their  Furniture, 
fit  for  marching. 

Artillery,  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  called  Pyrotechnia, 
er  the  Art  of  Fire-works,  with  all  the  Appurtenances  of  it. 

Art i* natural  [of  4rr  and  naturalis ,  L.J  of  or 
pertaining  to  Nature  imitated  by  Art. 

A'rtis  AN,  an  Artificer,  F. 

A'rtist  [of  art i fie,  F.J  a  Matter  of  any  Art,  an  in¬ 
genious  Workman. 

To  Actuate  [artuatum,  L.J  to  divide  by  Joints, 
to  quarter,  to  dittnember.  ,  ( 

Art  oty 'rites  [  of  ctfl©'  Bread,  and  rv^'os,  Gr. 
CheefeJ  a  Se£l  of  Hereticks  of  the  fecond  Century,  who 
ufed  Bread  and  Cheefe  in  the  Eucharift. 

Artuo'se 
or  limbed. 

A'rvAL 

A'rvil 
at  Funerals. 

A'rval  [arvalisyL.]  belonging  to  Land,  Land  that 
is  fowed. 

A'rval  brothers  [among  the  old  Romans]  iz 
Priefts,  who  befide  their  Olfice  of  performing  Sacrifices, 
were  appointed  Judges  of  Land  Marks. 

Arula  [with  Afironomers,  i.  e.  a  little  Altar,  a  Con- 
ftellation  (according  to  the  Poets)  this  is  that  by  which 
the  Gods  fwore  when  Jupiter  went  his  Expedition  againft 
Saturn,  and  gaining  their  Point,  placed  it  among  the  Stars, 
in  perpetual  Remembrance  of  it,  alfo  Men  are  wont  to 
have  this  in  their  drinking  Clubs,  and  to  perform  folemn 
Rites  to  it,  who  engage  in  Societies,  they  touch  it  with 
their  Right-hands  and  imagine  that  to  be  a  Token  of  Re¬ 
membrance.  It  has  two  Stars  in  the  Fire-hearth,  two  on 
•the  Bafis,  in  all  four,  E ratofihenes. 

A'rum  [”Aeyv,  Gr.J  the  Herb  Wake-Robin. 

Arundina'ceous  [ arundinaceus ,  L.J  of  or  like 
Reeds. 

Arundini'ferous  [armdinifer,  L.J  bearing  Reeds. 

Arundi'n  eous  [ arundineus ,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to 
Reeds. 

Arundine'tum  [Dooms- Day-Book]  a  Ground  or  Place 


[artuofus,  L.J  ftrong  made,  well  jointed 

Burial  or  Funeral  Solemnity,  hence  Ar- 
vil  Bread,  Loves  diftributed  to  the  Poor 


where  Reeds  grow. 

Arundino'se  [ arundinofus ,  L.J  full  or  abounding 
with  Reeds. 

Arura  [old  Records]  a  Days  Work  at  Plough. 

A'ruspic  e  [arufpicium,  L.J  a  Soothlaying  or  Divi¬ 
nation  by  Infpe&ion  into  the  Entrails  of  Beafts. 

Aru'spices  [of  arts  infpiciendis,  i.  e.  infpefting  the 
Altars  ]  Soothfayers  who  predicted  from  the  Entrails  of 
Beafts,  offered  in  Sacrifice,  and  from  the  feveral  Circum- 
ftances  of  them  divined  the  Will  of  their  Gods,  and  what 
might  be  hoped  for ;  the  Superftition  was  firft  invented 
by  th c  Hetrurians ;  but  Romulus  firft  inftituted  a  College 
of  Arufpices. 

Aryttenoi'des  [’Aft/Jsii’o/tJs?  of  aftf®  to  drink,  and 
ShapeJ  two  Cartilages,  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
Larynx,  fituate  under  the  Thyroides ,  called  allb  Gutturales , 
they  ferve  to  render  the  Voice  more  Ihrill  or  deep  ;  they 
are  fo  called,  becaufe  when  their  Procefles  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  they  reprefent  the  Mouth  of  an  Ewe,  or  the  in¬ 
dented  Lip  of  a  Cup  or  Vcffel. 

Ar  Yttenoideus  [  in  Anatomy  J  one  of  the  Mufcles 
that  ferves  to  dofe  the  Larynx ,  fo  called  becaufe  it  derives 
its  Origin  from  the  pofterior  and  inferior  Part  of  the 
Arytxnoides. 

Arv'thmos  [*Afn3ryu®*  of  ct  privat.  and  pi fonos 
the  Pulfe,  Gr.J  a  Sinking  and  Failure  of  the  Pulfe,  lo  as 
it  can  be  no  longer  felt,  L. 

A'rzel  [with  Horfemen]  a  Name  or  Title  they  give 
to  a  Horfe,  that  has  a  white  Mark  upon  the  Fat-foot  be¬ 
hind.  Some  are  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  fancy,  that  by  an 
unavoidable  Fatality  fuch  Horfcs  are  unfortunate  in  Battles, 
and  therefore  lome  Cavaliers  are  fo  bialfed  with  Prejudice, 
that  they  do  not  care  to  ufe  them. 

As  a  Roman  Found  Weight  containing  12  Ounces;  or 


any  Integer  divided  into  1  z  Parts ;  alfo  a  Copper  Coni 
in  Value  about  3  Farthings  E nglifb  Money,  L. 

As  [in  proper  Names]  at  the  Beginning  Ihews,  that 
the  Name  owes  its  Original  to  the  Saxon  Word  aEyc, 
an  Alh-trce,  or  indeed  generally  any  Sort  of  Tree,  as, 
Afiton ,  Afion ,  See. 

A'sa  Dulcis ,  the  Gum  Benzoin  or  Benjamiiti 

As  a  foctida,  a  Gum,  prefled  out  of  a  Plant  growing  iti 
Perfia ,  of  a  very  ftrong  Scent. 

Asaph i'a  [’A croupeia.  of  «,  privat.  and  er«,'<pw?,  plain, 
manifeft  or  open,  Gr.J  a  Hoarlenefs  or  Lownels  of  Voice 
proceeding  from  an  ill  Frame  or  Difpofition  of  the  Organs 
of  Speech. 

As  a  ph  i'a  [’Afl-enp/a,  Gr.J  Obfcurity,  Uncertainty,  L 

Asa'ppi  ?  [among  the  Turks]  Soldiers  who  are  ex- 

Asappes  S  pofed  to  the  firft  Shock  of  the  Enemies, 
for  this  Purpofe,  that  being  fatigued,  and  their  Swords 
blunted  by  them,  the  Spahi’s  and  Jannizaries  may  fall  on, 
and  gain  the  eafier  Conquefts ;  they  are  made  fo  little  Ac¬ 
count  of,  that  they  are  often  made  to  ferve  as  Bridges  for 
the  Cavalry  to  pafs  over  in  bad  Roads,  and  for  Fafcines  to 
fill  up  Ditches  ;  they  are  for  the  moft  part  natural  Turksy 
and  lerve  without  Pay,  only  for  what  Plunder  they  can 
get. 

Asaraba'cCA  <>  [Botany]  an  Herb  good  to  provoke 

A'sarum  S  Vomiting,  &c. 

Asa'rotum  [0 icrd^oTov,  Gr.J  a  fort  of  fine  Pavement 
in  the  Dining  Rooms  of  the  Romans ,  made  of  fmall  Tiles 
of  feveral  Colours,  fo  artfully  contriv'd  and  inlaid,  that 
the  Room  look’d  as  if  it  were  fwept,  but  that  the  Scraps 
were  left  on  the  Floor. 

Asbe'stine,  of  the  Nature  or  Quality  of  aslefit- 
num, 

Asbe'stinum  [’AffSifivov,  of  a  privative  and  of>evvt;<w, 
Gr.  to  extinguifhj  a  Sort  of  Linen  or  Cloth  made  of  a 
Stone  called  Carifiices ,  fit  to  be  fpun  as  Wool  or  Flax,  of 
which  the  Ancients  made  Napkins,  which  when  they  were 
foul,  they  caft  into  the  Fire,  and  they  became  as  white 
as  they  were  before  ;  but  received  no  Injury  by  the  Fire, 
and  little  or  no  Diminution.  When  the  Romans  burnt  the 
Bodies  of  their  Dead  to  preferve  their  Afhcs,  they  wrapt 
them  in  this  Sort  of  Cloth  ;  which  tranfmitted  the  Fire  to 
the  Bodies,  and  preferved  the  Afhes  by  themfelves. 

Asbe'stos  [aap jsv©',  Gr.J  a  Stone  of  which  Cloth 
was  made,  that  would  not  burn  nor  wafte  but  very  in- 
confiderably,  tho’  thrown  into  the  Fire. 

Ascalo'nia  [of  Afcalon  a  City  of  Palefiine']  a  Scal¬ 
lion,  a  fort  of  Onion. 

Asc  a'rides  [ct vxttgil'Mc,  of  ttknti&i,  Gr.  to  movej  Arfe- 
Worms,  a  kind  of  little  Worms  fometimes  found  in  the 
ReBum,  which  tickle  it,  and  are  troublefome ;  alfo  the  Bott 
in  Horfcs. 

Ascau'nce,  See  Askaunce. 

ToAsce'nd  [ afeendere ,  L.]  to  go,  get  or  climb  up; 
alfo  to  rife  or  fly  upwards. 

The  Asce'ndant  [afeendens,  L.J  as  to  gain  the  Afcen- 
dant  of  a  Perfon,  is  to  obtain  a  Power  over  him,  &c» 
to  have  an  Over-ruling  or  powerful  Influence  over  a 


Perfon. 

Ascendant  [with  Afirologers'}  that  Degree  of  the 
Equator,  or  that  Part  of  the  Heaven  which  rifes  or  is  co¬ 
ming  above  the  Horizon  in  the  Eaft,  when  any  Perfon  is 
bom,  called  alfo  the  Angle  of  the  firft  Houfe  in  a  Scheme, 
or  an  Horofcope. 

Ascendant  Line ?  [with  Genealogifis]  fignify  fuch 

Ascendant  5  Relations  as  have  gone  before 
us,  or  thofe  that  were  or  are  nearer  the  Root  of  the 
Family. 

Ascendant  [in  ArchiteBure J  an  Ornament  in  Mafonry 
and  Joyners  Work,  which  borders  the  three  Sides  of 
Doors,  Windows,  and  Chimneys.  It  differs  according  to 
the  feveral  Orders  of  Archite&ure,  and  confifts  of  three 
Parts,  the  Top ,  which  is  called  the  Traverfe,  and  the  two 
Sides,  which  are  called  the  Afeendents.  The  fame  a* 
Chamhranle. 

Asc e'n ding  [with  Afironomers]  fignifies  thofe  Stars 
or  Degrees  of  the  Heavens,  &c.  which  are  riling  above  the 
Horizon  in  any  Parallel  of  the  Equator.  . 

Ascending  Latitude  [ Afironomy ]  the  Latitude  of  a 

Planet  when  going  towards  the  Poles.  . 

Ascending  Node  [Afironomy]  is  that  Point  of  a  Pla¬ 
net’s  Orbit  wherein  it  pafles  the  Ecliptick  to  proceed^  to  the 

Northward.  ,  .  0,  , .  . 

Ascending  Signs  [Afirology]  are  thofe  Signs  which 
are  upon  the  Afcent  or  Rife*  from  the  Nadir  to  the  Ze¬ 
nith.  „  , 
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Ascending  fby  Anatomijls]  a  Term  apply ’d  to  fuch 
VciTels  as  carry  the  Blood  upwards,  or  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Asce'nsIon,  a  riling,  going,  or  getting  up,  L. 

Ascension  Day,  a  Feftival  oblerved  ten  Days  before 
Whitfuntide ,  in  Remembrance  of  our  Saviour’s  afcending 
into  Heaven. 

Ascensions  and  Defcenpons  of  Signs  £ Agronomy]  are 
Arches  of  the  Equator  riling  or  fetting  with  fuch  a  Sign 
or  Part  of  the  Zodiack,  or  with  any  Planet  or  Star  that 
happens  to  be  in  it,  and  are  either  right  or  oblique. 

Right  Ascension  [ Aftronomy ]  is  that  Degree  of  the 
Equator  reckoned  from  the  Beginning  of  Aries,  which  li- 
fes  with  either  the  Sign,  Sun  or  Star,  on  the  Horizon  of  a 
right  Sphere  ;  or  it  is  that  Degree  and  Minute  of  the  E- 
quinoftial  that  comes  to  the  Meridian  with  the  Sun  or  Star, 
or  with  any  Point  of  the  Heavens. 

Oblique  Ascension  [Ajlronomy]  is  that  Degree  and  Mi¬ 
nute  of  the  Equator  which  rifes  with  the  Center  of  the 
Sun  or  Star,  or  with  any  Point  of  the  Heavens,  on  the 
Horizon  of  an  oblique  Sphere. 

Asce'nsioNAL  Difference  f  Agronomy]  is  the  Difference 
between  the  right  and  oblique  Aicenfion,  or  it  is  the  Space 
ot  Time  the  Sun  riles  or  fets  before  or  after  fix  a  Clock. 

Ascenso'rium,  thofe  Steps  by  which  a  Perfon  af- 
cends. 

Asce'nt  [ afcenfus ,  L.]  the  Motion  of  a  Body  tend¬ 
ing  from  below  upwards,  an  alcending  or  going  up  ;  alio 
the  Steepnels  of  an  Hill,  a  riling  Ground,  &c. 

A'scent  [with  Logicians']  a  Sort  of  Realoning,  in 
which  the  Reafoner  proceeds  from  Particulars  to  Univer- 
fals. 

Ascent  of  Fluids  [with  Philofophers  ]  is  their  riling 
above  their  own  Level,  between  the  Surfaces  of  nearly 
contiguous  Bodies,  or  in  {lender  Capillary  Glafs  Tubes, 

&c. 

To  Asce'rt a  IN  [of  ad  and  certus,  L.  or  perhaps  of 
ccertener ,  O.  F  ]  to  aflert  for  certain,  to  allure,  to  fix  or 
fet  a  Price  upon. 

Asc  e'Tick  [ct^xsTixir’,  of  xctkIm <  to  exercile,  Gr.]  of  or 
belonging  to  religious  Exerciles,  as  Meditation,  Prayer  ; 
Monkilh. 

Asce'tics  [’Actxstou',  Gr.]  Perlons  who  in  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  Times  devoted  themlelvcs  to  the  Exercifes  of  Piety 
and  Virtue,  in  a  retired  Life,  and  efpecially  to  Prayer 
and  Mortification. 

Asc  est  e'tuum  [of  xavXco,  Gr.[]  a  Monaftery. 

Aschync/mene  [of  Ahyv'tofixi,  Gr.  to  be  afhamed] 
a  Plant  or  Herb,  that  takes  its  Name  from  blulhing ;  be- 
caufe  when  any  Perfon  comes  near  it,  it  gathers  in. 

A'scii  [ "Aoxiot  of  *  privat.  and  <7* id,  Gr.  a  Shadow]] 
thofe  Inhabitants  of  the  Globe,  who  at  certain  Times  in  the 
Year  have  no  Shadow  at  12  a  Clock,  fuch  are  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  by  reafon  that  the  Sun  is 
fometimes  Vertical  to  them. 

AsciTJE,  See  Afcodrigiles. 

AG  cites  [  ’AcrxiTM?  ot  xaKoi,  Gr.  ]  a  Species  of 
Dropfy,  affecting  chiefly  the  Abdomen  or  Lower-belly, 
and  the  depending  Parts,  proceeding  from  an  Extravafa- 
tion  and  Collection  of  Water  got  out  of  its  proper  Veflels, 
by  Means  of  Obltruction  and  the  Weakneis  of  the  Gland's 
and  Vifcera,  a  Water  Dropfy,  which  caufes  the  Lower- 
belly,  Scrotum,  See.  to  fwell  and  Hand  out. 

Asci'tick  [in  Medicine] pertaining  to,  or  troubled  with 
the  Dropfy. 

Ascle'pias  [with  Botanijls]  Swallow-wort,  or  Silken 
Cicely. 

Asclepia'dean  Verfe,  a  Sort  of  Verfe  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  that  confifts  of  4  Feet,  a  Spondee  a  Choriambus, 
arid  2  Dactyls,  as  Horat.  Lib.  1.  Od.  1. 

Mecxnas  at  avis  edite  regibus. 

Asco'lia  [’Aax&//\i(t,  Gr.]]  Feltivals  which  the  Attuk 
Peafants  celebrated  to  Bacchus,  hi  which  they  facrificed 
a  Buck,  as  the  Dcllroyer  of  their  Vines,  &c.  they  made 
a  Bottle  of  the  ViStim’s  Skin,  and  filling  it  with  Oil  and 
Wine,  endeavoured  to  leap  upon  it  with  one  Foot,  and  he 
that  firft  fixed  himfelf  upon  it,  had  the  Bottle  for  his  Re¬ 
ward,  L. 

AscodrFgii.es  [of  xastbi,  Gr.  a  Bottle]  Hereticks 
In  the  fecond  Century,  who  pretended  they  were  reple- 
jiifhed  with  Montanus’s  Paraclete;  they  introduced  the 
Bacchanals  into  th&r  Churches,  where  having  a  Buck’s  Skin 
full  of  Wine,  they  danced  round  it ;  faying,  this  is  the 
I’effel  of  the  new  U  int  fpoken  of  in  the  Gofpel. 

.Ascodrou'tes,  a  Sc£t  in  the  fecond  Century,  who 
rejected  the  Ufe  of  all  Sacraments,  on  this  Notion,  that 


incorporeal  Things  cannot  be  communicated  by  vifible 
and  corporeal  Things. 

To  Ascri'be  [aferibere,  L]  to  attribute,  to  impute, 
to  father  a  Thing  upon  one. 

AscriptFtious  [aferiptitius,  L.]  regiflered,  inrolled. 

Ascy'ron  f  Botany]  the  Herb  St.  Peter’s  Wort. 

Ash  [Acye,  Sax.  asUe,  Dan.]  a  Tree  well  known. 

Ash  [in  proper  Names]  at  the  Beginning  generally  de¬ 
notes  that  the  Name  was  derived  from  the  Afh-tree,  as 
Afiby,  Apt  on,  See.  See  As. 

To  Asha'me  of  ycamian,  <S<*x.]  to  put  to  Shame, 
tocaufeto  be  afliamcd. 

Asho're  [of  ycojpc,  •S.tx.]  upon  the  Shore,  Ground, 
or  dry  Land. 

Ashes  [afhan  or  axan,  <&»*.]  the  Terrene  or  earthy 
Part  of  Wood,  or  other  combuftible  Bodies,  remaining; 
after  they  are  burnt;  in  Chymical  Writers  they  .  I.t 
are  exprelfed  by  this  Character. 

Ash  fire  [Chymifiry]  the  mildefl  Fire  ufed  in  Chy- 
rnical  Operations,  when  the  Veffel  containing  the  Matter 
to  be  heated  is  covered  underneath,  and  on  all  Sides,  with 
Afhcs,  Sand,  or  the  Filings  of  Iron  ;  the  fame  is  called 
Sand  Fire. 

Ah  aGhl  bring  [with  Builders]  fs  a  Name  given  to 
quartering,  to  tack  to  in  Garrets,  in  Height  about  2  j,  or 
3  Foot  perpendicular  to  the  Floor,  up  to  the  Infide  of  the 
Rafters. 

AGhtaroth  [rvnPtZiy  Ileb.  or  as  the  Septuaginc 
’A pth,  or  as  the  Phxnicians  called  her  Afiroarche j  was 
the  Chief  Goddefs  of  the  Sidmians ;  fome  take  Luna  [the 
Moon]  to  be  meant,  arid  fome  Venus. 

That  Luna  is  meant  is  probable,  becaufe  the  Pagans 
talked  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  Husband  and  Wife,  and  in 
Jeremiah  fhe  is  called  rhe  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Philo  Bibhus  rela  es,  that  this  Afetarotb  having  taken  up¬ 
on  her  the  Shape  of  a  Bull,  travelled  all  over^he  World 
and  upon  herReruin  landed  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  and  there 
confecrated  a  Star,  thar  fhe  found  in  her  Way,  that  had 
fallen  from  the  Sky  to  the  Earth  :  though  fome  fay  fhe 
was  worshipped  in  the  Shape  of  an  Ewe.  The  Manner  of 
worfhipping  her  was  after  rhe  Manner  of  that  of  Venus 
by  committing  Fornication  in  her  Temple.  It  lhould 
feem  that  the  Heathens  thought,  as  fhe  had  a  vifible  In¬ 
fluence  in  the  Generation  of  Children,  and  upon  the  Hu¬ 
mours  and  Afte&ions  of  Women,  fo  they  ought  in  her 
Adoration  to  perform  thole  A  a  ions,  unto  whfch  fhe  in¬ 
cited  them. 

Ash- Wednesday,  the  firft  Day  of  Lent ,  fo  called 
from  an  ancient  Cultom  of  the  Church  of  falling  in  Sack¬ 
cloth  with  Allies  on  their  Heads,  as  a  Sign  of  Humilia¬ 
tion. 

Ash  weed,  an  Herb 

AG  1  a,  one  of  the  four  Parts  of  the  World. 

Asia'ticks,  the  Inhabitants  of  Afia. 

As i'd  e  [in  a  Play]  is  fomething  that  an  Aflor  fpealcs 
apart,  or  as  it  were  to  himfelf.  r 

AG ima  Heb.]  a  Deity  of  lome  of  the  an¬ 

cient  Eaftern  People,  who  was  worfhipped,  as  fome  lav 
under  the  Image  of  an  Ape,  or,  as  others  fay,  of  a  Goat  or 
a  Ram.  They  were  wont  to  worfhip  the  Sign  in  the 
Zodiack  called  Aries,  and  on  this  Account  theb  Egyptians 
abhorred  the  other  Nations,  who  killed  thofe  Creatures 
that  they  adored.  * 

AGinary  [ aftnarius ,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  an  A  fs. 

Ask  [of  the  Saxon  JEyc]  as  fome  Writers  fay,  was 
the  Name  of  the  firft  Man,  and  thence  fignifies  Mankind 
as  JEfcwine  fignifies  a  Friend  to  Mail,  Efcvoig  a  couragious 
Man,  or  a  Leader  of  an  Army. 

A  s  1  n  E  s  1  a  ,  See  acinefta. 

Asini'ne  [< iftninus,  L.]  Belonging  to  an  Afs. 

To  Ask  [aefian,  and  axijian,  Sax.]  to  enquire,  to 
demand,  to  require. 

To  hok  AsSkRaAunse  \  1  t0  look  fiJcways. 

Aske'w  [of  a  and  fcIjctD,  Teut.  Difdain]  difdainful- 
ly,  obliquely. 

Aslee'p  [of  a  and  ylsfan,  Sax.]  Sleeping,  in  Sleep. 

Aslo'pe  [a  and  (lap,  Du.]  awry,  flaming,  on  one 
fide. 

Asmatc/grapher  [’Acr^xToVgoeip©',  Gr.]  a  Compo- 
fer  of  Songs.  r 

Asmato'graphy  [of  xfjfxx  a  Song,  and  yffepea,  Gr. 
to  write]  the  Compofition  of  Songs. 

Asmodve'us,  an  evil  Spirit  mentioned  in  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  Writings,  a  Friend  to  Lechery. 

Aso'ma- 
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Aso'matous  [ afomatus ,  L.  oW/iuct©',  Gr.]  incor¬ 
poreal  or  without  a  Body. 

Asoti'a  [’A^ema,  Gr.]  Riotoufnels,  Temperance, 
Prodigality,  L. 

Asp  ?  [<tW/,-,  Gr.  j  a  finall  Serpent,  whole  Bite  is 
A'spic  S  deadly. 

Asp,  the  Afpen-tree,  a  kind  of  White  Poplar,  the 
Leaves  of  which  are  fmall,  and  always  tremble. 
Aspa'lathum  /  [a-WctAttS^,  Gr/]  the  Wood  of  a 
Aspa'lathus  $  prickly  free,  heavy,  oleaginous, 
iomewhat  iharp  and  bitter  to  the  Tafte,  of  a  ftrong  Scent 
and  a  purple  Colour. 

Aspa'raGUs  \_a,<jTroLZy.y&,  of  a  and  77r«'psa}~<  to  fow 
becaule  it  grows  lor  many  Years  without  being  lown]  a 
Plant  well  known. 

Aspa'ragus  [the  firft  Sprout  or  Shoot  of  a  Plant  that 
comes  forth  before  the  unfolding  of  the  Leaves. 

Aspa'ragus  fylvefiris [Botan.J  Wild  Sperage,  L. 
A'spect  [< tfpeitus ,  L.J  Looks,  the  Air  of  one’s  Coun¬ 
tenance. 

1  o  As  ee  C  r  {jtfpeEl are,  E.]  to  look  upon  earneftly 
or  often,  to  look  towards,  to  behold  ftedfaftly. 

A'spect  [with  Afhologers~\  is  when  two  Planets  are 
joined  with  or  behold  each  other  ;  or  when  they  are 
placed  at  fuch  a  Diltance  in  the  Zodiack ,  that  thev  (as 
it  is  laid)  mutually  help  or  affii£l  one  another,  or  have 
their  Virtues  or  Influences  encrealed  or  diminilhed. 

Aspect  [with  Aftronomers j  lignifies  the  Situation  of  the 
Stars  or  Planets  in  relpeit  to  each  other  ;  or  certain  Confi¬ 
gurations  or  mutual  Relations  between  the  Planets  arifin" 
from  their  Situation  in  the  Zodiack. 

Double  Aspect  [In  Painting]  i.  e.  when  a  fingle  Fi¬ 
gure  reprefents  two  or  more  different  Obje&s. 

Parti  le  A  spec  rs  \_4firpl.f  is  when  Planets  are  diflant 
juft  fuch  a  Number  of  Degrees,  as  Jo,  36,  45,  fi Pc. 

Platic  Aspects  [Afir'ol^  are  when  the  Planets  do  not 
regard  each  other  from  thefe  very  Degrees  ;  but  the  one 
exceeds  as  much  as  the  other  wants. 

A. pe'cTABLE  [afpeftabilis,  L.j  worthy  to  be  look’d 
Upon. 

A'spen  Tree ,  fee  A/p. 

A'spee,  a  Turkilh  Coin  in  Value  about  three  Far¬ 
things. 

To  A'sperate  fafperatum,  L.]  to  make  rough. 
Aspera'tion,  a  making  rough,  L. 

Asperifo'lue  Plant*  [with  Botanies']  rough-leaved 
Plants,  fuch  as  have  their  Leaves  placed  alternately,  or  in 
no  certain  Order  on  the  Stalks,  and  whofe  Flower  is  mono- 
petalous,  or  but  one  fingle  Leaf  cut  or  divided  into  five 
Partitions,  as  Comfry,  Wild  Buglofs,  Hounds-tongue, 
6 pc.  L. 

Asperifo'lious  [ afperifolius ,  Lat.]  having  rough 
Leaves. 

Asperifo'liousness  [foliorum  afperitas ]  Rough- 
ncls  of  Leaves. 

A'spera  arte'ria  [/with  Anatomies']  the  rough  Ar¬ 
tery,  the  Wind-pipe,  a  griftly  Veffel,  which  confifts  offe- 
veral  Rings  and  Parts ;  the  Office  of  which  is  to  take  in 
the  Breath,  to  form  and  convey  the  Voice,  L. 

Aspe'rity  [afperitas,  L.]  the  Inequality  or  Rough- 
nefs  of  the  Surface  of  any  Body,  whereby  fome  Parts  of  it 
fticlc  out  beyond  the  Body,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Hand  from 
palling  over  «afily  and  freely. 

Asperity  [with  Ebilofophers]  the  Roughnefs  or  Une- 
vennefs  of  the  Surface  of  any  natural  Body  ;  fo  that  fome 
Parts  of  it  flick  out  fo  far  above  the  reft,  as  to  hinder 
the  Finger  or  Hand  from  palling  over  it  ealily  and  freely. 

Aspe'rula  [[with  Botanifisj  the  Herb  Wood-row  or 
Wood-roof,  Liver-wort  or  Stare,  L. 

Asperna'tion,  a  Defpifing,  &c.  L. 

To  Aspe'rse  [afperfum  of  afpergere,  L]  to  defame 
or  flander,  to  Ipeak  evil  of,  to  call  a  Blemilh.  on  a  Perlon’s 
Reputation. 

Asphalites  [[of  a  and  Gr  I  lupplant]  the 

fifth  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 

Asph  a'ltos  |[  Avipct'  roe,  Gr.[]  a  Sort  of  Bitumen  or 
Pitch  gathered  oft' the  Lake  Afpbalites ,  a  Lake  in  Judea  of 
lo  peftilential  a  Quality,  that  the  Vapours  that  rile  out 
ol  it  kill  any  Birds  that  fly  over  it,  nor  will  the  Waters 
fuller  any  Creature  to  live  in  ir.  This  Lake  is  580  Fur¬ 
longs  long,  and  150  broad,  and  the  River  Jordan  falls  into 
it.  It  is  Unrounded  by  Hills,  and  is  the  Place  where  So¬ 
dom  and  Comorrha  are  faid  to  have  been  fituated. 

Aspha'ltum,  a  lort  of  bituminous  Stone  found  near 
the  ancient  Babylon ,  which,  mixed  with  other  Matters, 
makes  an  excellent  Cement,  impenetrable  by  Water,  and’ 
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incorruptible  by  Air,  fuppos’d  to  be  that  celebrated  Mor¬ 
tar  ot  which  the  Walls  of  Babylon  were  built. 

Aspho  delus  [with  Botanifis]  the  Flower  call’d  Daf¬ 
fodil,  or  vulgarly,  Daffy-down-dilly,  L. 

Oil  of  Aspic  [of  /pica,  L.  an  Ear  of  Corn]  is  an  infla- 
mable  Oil  drawn  from  a  Plant  refembling  Lavender. 

Aspu  a'tes  [#Wi*cir»ff  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  fil- 
ver  Colour,  good  againft  Lunacy. 

^  s.p  1KA  rE  [°1  xfpirare ,  L.]  to  pronounce  with 
an  Alpiration.. 

Aspira'tion,  Breathing,  L. 

Aspiration?  [in Grammar]  a  CharaSer  (‘)  over  a 

Asperate  £  Creek  Letter,  which  has  the  Force 
and  Sound  of  an  b. , 

Aspi  re  [ afpirare ,  L]  to  pretend  to,  tofeek  am- 
bitioufly,  to  aim  at  Honour,  to  covet  or  defire  with  Earneft- 
nefs. 

A  spxs  [avTr/f, Gr.]  an  Alpic  or  Alp,  a  moft  venomous 
Serpent,  whole  Eyes  are  not  in  the  Forehead,  but  in 
the  Temples  ;  one  kind  ot  them  kills  by  Thirft  ;  another 
by  Sleep  ;  and  a  third  by  Bleeding  ;  the  Parties  bitten  by 
them  dying  either  of  Thirft,  Sleeping  or  Bleeding. 

Asple'nion  [aVvrAiinov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Ceterach, 
Milwafte  or  Spleen-wort. 

Asporta'tion,  a  Carrying  away,  L. 

Aspen  e'l  la  [  Botany  j  the  Herb  Great  Shave-grals  or 
Horle-tail. 

A  ps  [Hierogtyplicailyf]  were  ufed  as  an  Emblem  of 
Sacrednels  ;  ana  accordingly  the  Kangs  of  E pypt  had  them 
on  their  Crowns  to  intimate  che  Sacrednefs  of  then  Per¬ 
sons  ;  that  none  might  prefume  or  attempt  to  dilhonour 
or  injure  them  expecting  a  fignal  Punfihment  as  tho* 
they  figpihed  that  he  that  rofe  up  againft  his  Prince,  did 
enccunu  .  ith  a  Serpent,  and  was  like  to  meet  widi  no¬ 
thing  bat  .ieadly  and  venomous  Repulfes. 

As.  fjtnus,  L.  ayal,  £<**:.]  a  dealt  of  Burden  well 
known. 

An  As  ;  Hieroglyphic  ally  j  was  ufed  by  the  Ancients  to 
repreleiir  a  ftupid  ana  ignorant  Fellow,  an  Enemy  to  Pie¬ 
ty  and  Religion. 

A'  Es  Bead  and  Asses  Bars  on  a  human  Body  repre- 
fented  an  ignorant  Fellow,  who  was  unacquainted  a  ith 
the  World.  For  the  Eryptians  were  wont  ro  pur  the  Heads 
ol  Animals  on  human  Bodies,  to  exprefs  the  Inclinations 
and  Difpofitions  of  thofe  Perfons  \vho  were  like  fuch 
Beafts. 


/  - 

[in  tVales]  an  ancient  Way  of  Purgation, 
‘s  where  the  Perfon  accufed  of  a  Crime 


As  s-H  erd,  a  Keeper  or  Feeder  of  Afles  ;  alio  a  Com¬ 
pany  of  Afles 

Ass  A  Dulcis,  Gum  Benzoin. 

x  A'ssach 

A'ssakt  _  _ _ 

clear’d  himlelf  by  the  Oaths  of  300  Men 

Assai  [in  Mujick  Books ]  is  always  joined  with  lome 
other  Word  to  weaken  the  Strength  or  Signification  of  the 
Word  to  which  it  is  joined.  Thus,  for  example,  when  it 
is  joined  with  the  Words  Vivace  Allegro  or  Prefto,  all  wh'ch 
denote  a  quick  Movement,  it  denotes  that  the  Mufick 
mull  not  be  performed  quite  fo  brisk  or  quick  as  each  of 
thefe  Words,  if  alone,  would  require  :  Ag  fin,  being  join¬ 
ed  to  either  of  the  Words,  Adagio ,  grave  or  largo,  which 
all  denote  a  flow  Movement,  it  intimates  that  the  Mufick 
mull  not  be  performed  quite  fo  flow,  as  each  of  thofe 
Words,  if  alone,  would  require. 

To  Assai'l  [of  ajfaillir,  F.j  to  affaulr,  to  attack,  to 
fet  upon 

Assai'l  ant,  one  who  aflaults  another,  F. 

Assapa'nick,  a  little  Creature  in  America ,  a  Sort  of 
flying  Squirrel. 

Assart  fajfartum,  L.]  a  Tree  pulled  up  by  the 
Roots. 

Assart  [of  affartir ,  F.  to  make  plain,  which  Spelman 
derives  ot  Exertum ,  F.]  to  pluck  up  by  the  Roots 

Assart  [in  Law ]  an  Offence  committed  in  the  Foreft 
by  pulling  up  the  Woods  which  lerve  as  Thickets  or  4 
Covert  for  the  Deer. 

Assart,  a  Parcel  of  Land  aflarted. 

A  ss  art  Rents  Rents  paid  to  the  Crown  for  Lands  afi- 
farted. 

To  Ass  art,  to  grub  up  Trees,  Bullies,  &c. 

Assasia're  [  ancient  Deeds  J  to  take  Alfeflors  or 
Fellow-Judges. 

Assa'tion  [in  Pharmacy^]  the  preparing  or  dreffing 
of  Medicaments  in  their  own  Juices,  without  the  Addition: 
of  any  foreign  Moillure. 

An  Assa'ssi  nate  I  an  Afliffijator. 

To 


An  Assa'ssin 
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To  Ass  a' SSI  NATE,  to  murder  privately  or  barba- 

roufly.  „  ,  , ,  ,  . 

Ass  a  ssina'tion,  fuch  a  Murthenng 
Assassinator  {affaffwat,  F.J  an  Affaffin. 
Assassi'niANS,  a  petty  Government  or  Body ;  <>t  Ma¬ 
hometan  Thieves .  or  Military  Knights,  who  call  d .then 
Kin-  the  Ancient  of  the  Mountains,  who  taught  then  Youm 
to  ajfaffinate  whom  they  were  commanded  ;  they  had  iix 
Cities  in  their  Poffeffion,  and  were  about  40000  in  Num¬ 
ber,  and  inhabited  Antaradus  in  Syria.  At  the  Command 
of  their  chief  Mafter  they  would  refufe  no  Pam  or  Peril, 
but  ftab  any  Prince  he  commanded  them.  They  were  lub- 
dued  and  their  King  put  to  Death  by  the  Cham  of  Tar- 
tary,  An.  1257.  Hence  thofe  that  are  ready  to  execute 
bloody  Defigns  are  called  AJfafJins 

Assatu're  {affatura,  L.J  a  Roaft,  or  roafted  Meat. 
Assau'lt  \jtput,  F.]  Onfet,  Attack. 

Ass  au'lt  fin  a  Law  SenfeJ  a  violent  kind  ot  Injury 
done  to  a  Man’s  Perion,  by  offering  to  give  a  Blow,  or 

by  threatening  Words.  „ 

Assault  [in  Military  Affairs]  an  Attack  or  Effort 
made  upon  a  Place  to  gain  it  by  main  Force. 

To  Assault  ?  {Faire  affaut,  and  affathr,  b.J 

To  make  an  Ass  ault  $  to  let  upon,  to  attack. 

To  go  Assault,  to  grow  proud  as  Bitches  do. 

Assay  {Mai,  F.]  Trial,  Proof. 

Assay  Majler  [of  the  Mint]  an  Officer  who  weighs 
the  Bullion,  and  takes  care  that  it  be  Standard. 

To  Assay  {epyer,  F.]  to  try  or  prove. 

A  ss  aying  [with  Muficiansf  a  Flounfhmg  before  they 

^ j^s sa y^e R  of  the  King,  an  Officer  indifferently  ap¬ 
pointed  between  the  Mafter  of  the  Mint  and  Merchants 
who  bring  Silver  thither  for  Exchange,  for  the  due  Trial 
of  Silver. 

Ass  ecta'tion,  a  Following,  L. 

A  S  s  e  c u  R  a'r  e  {Old  Records ]  to  make  lecure  by  1  led¬ 
ges  or  any  Iblemn  Interpofftion  of  baith. 

Ass  ecu'tion,  an  Obtaining,  L.  _  .  , 

Asseda'tion  {Law  Term]  a  Taxing  of  the  King  s 

^A^s  e'mblag  s,  an  Uniting  or  Joining  of  Things  to¬ 
gether  or  the  Things  fn  united  or  joined,  F. 

^  To’Asse'mble  {ajfembler,  F.  of  ad  to,  and  ftmul  to¬ 
gether,  L.J  to  call,  come,  meet,  or  get  together. 

Assembler  [in  Heraldry j  a  Duftall  or  more  to  hold 
the  two  Parts  of  the  El’cutcheon  together,  where  the 
Partition  Line  is  being  counter- chargedis,  fome  of  the  Metal 
and  fome  of  the  Colour  of  the  Efcutcheon,  F. 

Asse'mbly  [ ajfemblee ,  F.]  A  Concourfe  or  Meeting 

together  of  People.  . 

Unlawful  Asse'mbly  [in  a  Law  Senle]  is  the  Meet- 
in0'  together  of  three  or  more  Perfons  for  the  committing 
of  an  unlawful  Aft,  altho  they  do  not  efteft  it. 

Assembly  [with  Military  Men ]  is  a  particular  Beat  ot 
the  Drum  or  Sound  of  the  Trumpet,  and  is  an  Order  for 
the  Soldiers  to  repair  to  their  Colours. 

Assembly  [with  the  Beau  mondej  a  ftated  and  gene¬ 
ral  Meeting  of  Perfons  of  both  Sexes,  for  Converfation, 
Gaming,  Gallantry,  &*c. 

To  Asse'nt  {ajfentire,  L.]  To  confent  or  agree  to. 
A'ssent  {ajfenfus,  L.J  Confent,  Agreeing  with,  Ap- 

Assent,  is  a  Judgment  whereby  the  Mind 

perceives  a  Thing  to  be  true. 

Habitual  Assent,  confifts  of  certain  Habits  induced  in 
the  Mind  by  repeated  Arts. 

Assentamen,  a  Virginian  Pink. 

Assentation,  Compliance  with  the  Opinion  of  ano¬ 
ther  out  of  Flattery  or  Diflimulation,  a  Soothing  and  Cog- 
ging. 

As  s  ent  a't  or,  a  Flatterer,  L. 

Assenta'tory  {ajfentatorius,  L.]  belonging  to  a 
Flatterer  or  Flattery. 

As  sent  a't  R  ix,  a  Woman  Flatterer,  L.  _  _ 

To  Asse'rt  {offerer e,  L.]  to  affirm,  to  maintain,  to 

hold.  _  .  . 

Assertion,  Affirmation,  Conclulion  ;  an  Opinion 

produced  and  maintained,  L- 

Assertion  [with  Scholafiicks ]  a  Propofition  which 
is  advanced,  which  the  Advancer  avows  to  be  true,  and  is 
ready  to  maintain  in  publick. 

To  Ass  e'rve  {affervire,  L.]  to  ferve  to. 
Asse'ssion,  a  fitting  down,  at  or  by,  or  together, 
an  affifting. 
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Assessment,  the  Aft  of  affeffing  or  rating;  alfo 
the  Rate  itlelf. 

Assessor  {affeffeur,  F.]  one  who  fits  by  and  affifts 
another  in  Office  and  Authority  ;  a  Judge  Lateral  or  Af- 
fiftant ;  alfo  one  who  makes  the  Affelfment  or  Rate  for  the 
Payment  of  publick  Taxes  ;  alio  an  Officer  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Affemblies,  2, 

Asse'ssorY  {affefforius,  L.J  belonging  toAffiftancd; 
fitting  at  or  by. 


Ass  e'ssuke  {affejfura,  L.]  a  fitting  by,  or  being  con¬ 
tinually  at. 

A'ssets  {affez,  Ft.  i.  e.  Satis,  enough]  Effefts  fuffi- 
cient  to  difeharge  the  Burthen  laid  on  an  Executor  or  Heir 
for  fatisfying  the  Teftator’s  Debts  or  Eftates. 

Real  Ass ets  [in  LawJ  are  where  a  Man  dies  poffefs’d 
of  Lands  in  Fee  Simple. 

Perfonal  Assets  [mLuw]  are  where  a  Man  dies  poffefs’d 
of  any  Perfonal  Eftate. 

Assets  per  Defcent  [in  Law ]  are  where  a  Man  enters 
into  Bonds,  and  dies  feized  of  Lands  in  Fee  Simple,  which 
defeend  to  his  Heirs,  and  therefore  chargeable  as  Affets  in 
his  Hands. 

Assets  entre  mains  [in  Law ]  is  when  a  Man  dies  in¬ 
debted,  leaving  to  his  Executors  fufficient  wherewith  to 
difeharge  his  Debts  and  Legacies,  F. 

To  Asse'verate  /  [ajfeveratum,  L.J  to  avouch,  to 
Asse'veR  5  affirm  boldly,  to  avow,  to 

affine. 

Assevera'tion,  an  earneft Affirmation  or  Avouching. 
Assewia're  {Old  Latin  Writers'^  to  draw  Water  from 
marlhy  Grounds. 

Assi'deans  [a  Seft  among  the  yews  divided  into 
1  -yi-inn  the  Merciful,  and  Heb.  the  Juft]  the 

Fathers  and  Predeceflors  of  the  Pharifees  and  FJfenes  ;  they 
preferred  their  Traditions  before  the  written  Word,  and 
let  up  for  a  Sanftity  and  Purity  that  exceeded  the  Law  ; 
but  at  laft  fell  into  the  Error  of  the  Sadducees ,  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  Refurrcftion,  Rewards  and  Punilhments  after  this 
Life. 

Asside'nTIA  Signa  [according  to  Galen]  thofe  Sym¬ 
ptoms  that  are  fometimes  prefent  to  a  Difeafe,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  fb,  L. 

Asside^re?  ^ojj  Records'^  to  tax  equally. 
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AjSIdu'ity  [ affduitas ,  L]  continual  Care,  conftant 
Application  or  Attendance,  great  Diligence. 

Assi'duous  [ ajftduus ,  L.J  diligent,  dole  at  Bufi- 
nefs,  &c. 

To  Assie'ge  {affieger,  Fr.J  to  baffle. 

Assie'nto,  a  Contraft  between  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  for  furnifhing  the  Spanifb  IVefi  Indies 
with  Negroe  Slaves. 

To  Assi'gn  {ajfgnare,  L.  affigner ,  F.J  to  appoint,  to 
allot;  alfo  tofhew  or  fet  forth. 

To  Assign  [in  Law ]  to  makeover  a  Right  to  ano¬ 
ther,  alfo  to  appoint  or  fet  forth,  as  to  ajpgn  Errors ,  is  to 
fhevv  where  the  Errors  are  committed. 

Assign  [affignatus ,  L.  ajfigne,  F.]  a  Perfon  who  is 
appointed  or  deputed  by  another,  either  to  perform  any 
Bufinefs,  or  to  enjoy  any  thing. 

To  Assign  with  Judgment  {Law  Phrafe]  is  tofhew 
how  and  where  the  Judgment  is  unjuft. 

To  Assign  the  Ceffor  [Law  Phrafe]  to  fhew  how  the 
Plaintiff”  has  ceffed  or  given  over. 

To  Assign  Wafle  [ Law  Phrafe]  is  tofhew  efpedally 
wherein  the  Wafte  is  committed. 

Assignable  [of  affigner,  F.J  that  may  be  affigned. 
Assignation,  a  making  over  a  Thing  to  another ; 
alfo  an  Appointment,  L. 

Assign  e'e  [ affignatus ,  L.J  a  Perfon  to  whom  a  Thing 
is  legally  affigned  or  made  over,  or  who  is  appinted  to  aft 
for  another,  either  by  Law  or  Deed. 

Assignee  in  Law,  is  a  Perfon  whom  the  Law  makes 
fb  without  any  Appointment  of  the  Perfon  concerned  ;  fo 
an  Executor  is  an  Aflignee  in  Law  to  the  Teffator. 

Assignee  by  Deed ,  is  one  who  is  appointed  by  a  Per¬ 
fon,  as  when  the  Leffiee  of  a  Term  affigns  the  fame  to  an¬ 
other,  then  he  is  Affignee  by  Deed. 

Assignment  [ ajfignatio ,  L.J  the  Aft  of  affigning 
or  fetting  over  the  Intereft  of  any  thing  to  another,  as  the 
AJfignment  of  a  Leafe,  & c. 

Assignment  of  Dower  [in  L the  fetting  out  the 
Marriage  Portion  or  Dower  of  a  Woman  by  the  Heir,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Eftablifhment  before  made. 

Assi'milateness  [of  aff mills,  L.J  Likenefs. 

»  Assi'mi- 
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AssiMILaTion,  an  Aft  whereby  Things  are  render’d 
fimilar  or  like  to  one  another,  L. 

Assimilation  [in  Philofophy]  a  fort  of  Motion  by 
\vhich  fome  Bodies  are  changed  into  other  Bodies,  aptly 
dilpofed  into  a  Nature  like  or  homogeneous  to  their  own ; 
the  Operation  of  Nature,  by  which  the  nutritious  Juice 
is  render’d  like  the  Subftance  of  that  animal  Body,  into 
which  it  is  to  be  changed  and  united  ;  the  Mutation  of 
the  Chyle  into  Blood. 

Assim'J  l a'k  e  [Old  Records']  to  put  together,  L.  . 

To  Assi'muLAT  E  £ ajftmulare ,  L.J  to  feign  or  coun¬ 
terfeit.  .  • 

AssimuLa'tion,  a  making  the  Likenefs  of  a  Coun¬ 
terfeiting. 

Assi'sA  fin  Lavs]  originally  fignified  a  Court  where  the 
Judges  heard  and  determined  Caules,  but  now  it  is  apply’d 
to  other  Courts  of  Judicature  befides  the  County  Courts, 
which  are  held  by  Judges  itinerant,  which  Courts  are  com¬ 
monly  called  the  JJJiz.es . 

Assi's  A  Cadere  [Lavs  Phrafe]  to  be  Nonfuited. 

Ass isa  Nocumenti  [ Phrafe  in  Law]  Affize  of  Nui- 
fance,  L. 

Ass  is  A  continuanda  [in  lavs']  a  Writ  direfted  to  the 
Juftices  to  take  an  AfTize  for  the  Continuance  of  a  Caufe, 
where  certain  Records  alledg'd  cannot  be  procured  by  the 
Party  in  Time,  1. 

As  sis  A  Pants  £>  Cereviftx  f Law  PhrafeJ  fignifies  the 
Power  or  Privilege  of  adjilhng  or  affigning  the  Weight 
and  Mealure  of  Bread  and  Beer,  L. 

As  sis  a  Judkium  f Law  Phrafe]  fignifies  a  Judgment 
of  the  Coiart  given  either  againft  the  Plaintiff  or  Defen¬ 
dant  for  Default,  L. 

Ass  is  A  Propaganda  [Lavs  Phrafe]  a  Writ  direfted  to 
the  Juftices  for  the  Stop  of  Proceedings,  by  reafon  of  the 
King’s  Bufinefs,  in  which  the  Party  is  employ’d,  L. 

As  sis  A  cadit  in  Juratum  f Lavs  PhrafeJ  is  where  the 
Thing  that  is  in  Controverly  is  fo  doubtful,  that  it  mull 
of  Neceflity  be  try  d  by  a  Jury. 

AssioA  de  utrum  fin  Lavs]  lies  for  a  Parfon  againft 
a  Layman,  or  e  contra  for  Lands  or  Tenements,  doubtful 
Whether  they  be  in  Lay  Fee  or  Free  Alms. 

As  s  I  j  A  capi  in  modum  Ajftfee  f  Law  PhrafeJ  is  when 
the  Defendant  pleads  to  the  Affize  without  taking  any 
Exception,  to  either  the  Court,  Declaration,  or  Writ,  L. 

Assi'sor*  the  fame  as  / Jfjjor . 

Assi'sors  fin  S»#.J  the  fame  as  Jurors  in  England. 

To  Assi'st  f ajftftere,  L.J  to  ftand  by,  to  help,  to  aid 
or  fuctour ;  alfo  to  be  prefent. 

Assistant  [ affifiens ,  L.J  affifting,  aiding,  helping, 
fuccouring,  F. 

An  Assistant  f affiftens ,  L.J  a  Stander  by,  a  help¬ 
er  ;  a  Partner  or  Collegue  in  the  Management  of  any 
Affair,  F. 

A  si'stAT A  f with  Logicians]  Arguments  or  Affertions 
impoffible  to  be  true  ;  as  to  accufe  an  Infant  of  Adul¬ 
tery  ;  to  fay  a  Perfon  holds  his  Peace,  and  yet  that  he  is 
talking.  .  ,  . 

Assisus  Lapis  fof  Affus  a  Town  of  Myjia  where  they 
were  diggedj  a  fort  of  Stone  wherewith  Coffins  were  made 
by  the  Ancients  that  wafted  the  dead  Body. 

Assi'sus  f Old  Lavs]  demifed  or  formed  out  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  affeffed  Rent  either  in  Money  or  Provisions. 

Assi'ze  f affizes,  F.  of  afftdeo ,  L.  to  fit  by  or  atj 
a  Sitting  of  Juftices  by  Virtue  of  their  Commiffion,  to  hear 
and  determine  Caufes,  and  the  Court  fo  held  is  called  The 
Affize. 

Assi'ze?  a  Writ  direfted  to  the  Sheriff  for  the  Reco- 

AssIse  5  very  of  Poffeffion  of  Things  immoveable, 
of  which  yourfelf  or  Anceftors  have  been  diffeifed. 

Assize  fof  Bread ,  Aley  Scc.J  a  Statute  or  Ordinance 
relating  to  the  Price,  Weight,  Meafure  or  Order  of  feve- 
ral  Commodities  ;  alfo  the  Meafure  or  Quantity  itfelf ; 
thus  it  is  faid,  when  Wheat,  &c.  is  of  fuch  a  Price,  the 
Bread  lhall  be  of  fuch  Affize. 

Assise  fin  Lavs]  a  fourfold  Writ  for  the  recovering 
°f  Ran<R>  Tenements,  &c.  of  which  one  has  befen  difpof- 
fefs’d  ; .  alfo  the  J  ury  fummoned  upon  fuch  Writs. 

To  Assize  fof  ajfife ,  F.J  to  adjuft  Weights  and  Mea- 
fures. 

Assize  of  darreign  Preferment  [Lavs  TermJ  a  Writ 
lying  where  a  Man  and  his  Anceftors  have  prefented  a 
Clerk  to  a  Church,  and  afterwards,  it  being  void  by  his 
Death,  a  Stranger  prdents  a  Clerk  to  the  fame  Church  in 
Oppofition  to  the  former  Patron. 

Assise  of  the  Fore  ft  [Fore ft  Lavs]  a  Statute  concerning 
Orders  to  be  obferved  in  the  King’s  Forcft, 
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Assize  de  mort  de  Anceftrel  [Lavs  Phrafe]  a  Writ  that 
lies  where  my  Father,  Brother,  Uncle,  &c.  dies  feized  of 
Lands,  Tenements,  Rents,  &c.  held  in  Fee  Simple,  and 
after  their  Death  a  Stranger  abates. 

Assizes  were  originally  ufed  for  extraordinary  Sit¬ 
tings  of  Superior  Judges  in  the  inferior  Courts  depending 
on  their  Jurildiftion,  to  inquire  whether  the  fubaltern  Jud¬ 
ges  and  Officers  did  their  Duty. 

As  s  i  z  E  of  Novel  Dijfeizim  [in  Lavs]  a  W rit  lying  where 
a  Tenant  in  Fee  Simple,  Fee  Tail,  or  for  Life,  is-  lately 
diffeis’d  of  his  Lands  or  Tenements,  Rent-Service,  Rent- 
Seck  or  Rent-Charge,  Common  of  Pafture,  Common  Way, 
&c. 

.  Special  Assize,  a  particular  Commiffion  granted  to  fe- 
veral  Perfons,  to  take  Cognizance  of  fome  one  or  two  Ca¬ 
fes,  as  a  Diffeizin  or  the  like. 

Clerk  of  Assize,  an  Officer  of  the  Court  who  fets  down 
ail  Things  judiciarily  done  by  the  Juftices  of  Affize  in 
their  Circuits.  . 

Assi'zer.  of  Weights  and  Meafuresy  an  Officer  wrho  has 
the  Care  and  Overfight  of  thole  Matters. 

Asso'ciable  fof  ajfociare ,  L.J  fociable. 

Asso'ciableness,  Socialnefs,  Fitnefs  or  Agreeable- 
nefs  for  Company  or  Converfation 

An  Asso'ciate  fof  ad  and  foci  us  y  L.  ajfscie ,  F.J 
a  Companion,  a  Partner. 

To  Associate  f ajfociare ,  L.J  to  bring  into  fome  So¬ 
ciety  or  Fellowfhip,  to  join  or  keep  Company  with. 

An  Association,  an  entering  into  Society  with  others, 
a  joining  with  them  to  perform  fome  Aft,  X. 

Association  fin  Lavs]  a  Patent  from  the  King  to 
the  Juftices  of  Affize,  to  admit  other  Perfons  for  Col- 
legues  and  Fellows  in  that  Affair 

Association  of  ide^s  [Philofophy]  is  where  two  or 
more  Ideas  conftantly  and  immediaiely  fucceed  one  another 
in  the  Mind,  fo  that  one  ffiall  almoft  infallibly  pro¬ 
duce  the  other ;  whether  there  be  any  natural  Relation 
between  them  or  not. 

Asso'des  fwirh  Phyjicians]  a  continual  Fever,  when 
the  outward  Parts  are  but  moderately  warm,  but  the  in¬ 
ward  Parts  are  in  a  great  Heat,  &c. 

To  Assoi'l  .  fof  ajfouldre ,  F.  ahfolvrre ,  L.J  to  ab- 

To  As  s  o  y'l  ->  folve,  deliver  or  fet  free  from  an  Ex¬ 
communication. 

A'ssonance,  an  Ecchoing. 

Assonance  fin  Rhetorick  and  Poetry]  is  ufed  where 
the  Words  of  a  Phrafe  or  Verfe  have  the  fame  Sound  or 
Termination,  and  yet  make  no  proper  Rhyrre. 

A'ssonant  f ajfonans ,  L.  |  agreeing  in  Sound 

Assonant  Rhymes  [Poetry]  a  kind  of  Verfes  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Spaniards  where  the  Refemblance  of  Sound 
ferves  inftead  of  natural  Rhymes. 

Ass  u  efa'ction,  an  accuftoming  one’s  felf  to  any 
Thing,  L. 

ToAssu'me  [ajfumere,  L.J  to  take  to  or  upon  one’s 
felf. 

Assu  mpsit  fin  Lavs]  a  naked  Contraft,  or  a  volun¬ 
tary  Promife  byWord  of  Mouth,  by  which  a  Man  affumes 
and  takes  upon  him  to  perform  and  pay  any  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

Assu'mption,  an  affuming  or  taking;  an  Inference 
upon,  L- 

Assumption  fwith  logicians]  the  minor  or  fecond 
Propofition  of  a  Syllogifm. 

Assumption  fwith  Roman  Catholicks]  aFeftival  ob¬ 
ferved  by  them  in  Honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  being  taken 
up  into  Heaven. 

Assu  mpt  iv  E,  Taken,  L. 

Assumptive  Arms  fwith  Heralds]  are  fuch  as  a  Man 
hath  a  Right  to  affume  to  himfelf  by  Virtue  of  fome  Ac¬ 
tion  ;  as  if  a  Man,  who  is  no  Gentleman  by  Blood,  and  has 
no  Coat  of  Arms,  ffiall  in  War  rake  a  Lord,  &c.  Priloner, 
he  is  entitled  to  bear  the  Shield  of  fuch  Prifoner,  and  to 
enjoy  it  to  him  and  his  Heirs. 

Assu'rance  f  affurancet  F.J  Surenefs,  Certainty,  Se¬ 
curity,  Safety,  Confidence. 

Assurance,  the  fame  as  Infurance. 

Policy  of  Assurance,  is  a  Contraft  whereby  one  or 
more  Perfons  oblige  themfolves  to  make  good  any  Damages 
that  Goods,  a  Houfe,  Ship,  &c  may  luftain  by  Fire  or 
the  Sea,  Pirates,  CV. 

To  A  s  s  u  r  e  [ajfeurer,  F.J  to  affirm  or  affert ;  to  war¬ 
rant  to  promife  or  undertake  a  1  hing. 

Assurer,  a  Perfon  who  aflures. 

To  As  swage  f probably  of  ad  and  fuadeo ,  L.  to 
perfwadej  to  allay  or  appeafe  j  to  abate  0/  grow  calm. 
r  S  AsTati 
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As  tat  l  [of  «  privat.  and  I sh/ui,  Gr.  to  (land  firm, 
a  d  unftable]  a  Sett  of  Hercticks  in  the  9th  Century, 
who  received  the  Herefy  of  the  Manicheis. 

Asteis'mus  [’Asncquof,  Gr.]]  Courtely,  Civility,  Plea- 
fontry. 

Astei'smus  ([with  Rhetoricians ]  a  Figure  wherein  fome 
pleafant  Jelt  is  exprdfed ,  a  kind  of  Irony. 

Aster  {Botany}  the  Herb  Star-wort,  Share- wort,  or 
Cod-wort,  L. 

Ast  era'mium  [Botany]  the  Herb  Mailer  .wort  or 
Pellitory  of  Spain ,  L. 

Aste  eu'as  [a 'st&x;,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  that  fhines 
like  a  Star. 

AsTE'RictTM  [Botany]  t he  Herb  Pellitory  of  the  Wall. 

Aste'rion  pAjlr^ior,  Gr.]  the  He  b  Cow-Parfnip. 

A'steris-K  pAf-tg fax.®*  of  cts'n(  a  Star,  Gr  ]  a  little 
Mark  in  a  Book,  or  writing  in  Form  of  a  Star  (*)  fet 
over  any  Word  or  Sentence  to  fhew  the  Want  of  fome- 
thing  ;  or  that  fomething  is  more  efpecially  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  or  to  refer  to  the  Margin. 

A'sterism  [ ,Asfeus(Ms  of  ttViip,  a  Star,  Gr.]  a  Con- 
ftellation  or  duller  of  Fixed  Stars,  which  on  Globes  is 
commonly  reprelented  by  fome  particular  Figure  of  a  living 
Creature,  &c.  in  order  to  the  more  eafily  diftinguilhing 
of  their  Places,  as  Aries  the  Ram,  Taurus  the  Bull,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack ;  as  alfo  Urfa  Major , 
and  Urfa  Minor  the  two  Bears. 

Aste'riTes  £’Ar«fiTM?,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  a 
kind  of  Oval,  which  fparldes  with  Beams  like  a  Star. 

Asthma  [~Act^/u.-jl  of  «.'«■>  or  ottf/tu  to  breathe,  or  oCt^uv 
to  blow]  a  frequent  Breathing,  or  Difficulty  in  fetching 
Breath,  together  with  a  ratling  Sound  and  a  Cough  ; 
Shortnels  of  Breath,  a  wheeling  Phthifick. 

To  Asti'pulate  [ aftipulatum ,  L.J  to  affent,  to  agree 
to,  to  accord. 

Asthma'tical  ?  [’AaSr^a-mo?,  Gr.]  pertaining  to  or 

Asthma'tick  $  troubled  with  an  Afthma  ;  Purfy. 

Astipula'tion,  mutual  Content  or  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  feveral  Parties,  L. 

To  Asto'nish  [attonnere,  L.  Etonner,  O.  Fr.]  to  caufe 
an  extraordinary  Surprife  and  Admiration. 

AsTo'nishingness  [Etonnement,  F.  ]  Surprizing 
Nature  or  Quality. 

Astonishment  [ Efonnement ,  O.  F.]  Extreme  Sur¬ 
prize,  Amazement. 

Astou'nped,  aftoniflied,  amazed.  Milton. 

AstRA'a,  the  Daughter  of  Jove  and  Themis,  the  God- 
dels  of  Juftice,  who  came  from  Heaven  to  dwell  upon 
the  Earth  ;  but  the  Impieties  and  Injuftice  of  that  Age 
forced  her  to  return  to  Heaven,  and  become  the  Sign  Virgo 
(or  as  others  will  have  it,  Libra )  lb  Juftice  fled  to  Heaven. 
This  Goddefs  was  painted  by  the  Ancients  in  a  Crimfon 
Mantle  trimmed  with  Silver,  a  Pair  of  Scales  in  one  Hand, 
and  a  Sword  in  the  other. 

A'stragal  [['Argjcj'**©',  Gr.]  the  AJlragal  is  alfo  ufed 
to  feparate  the  Fafcia  of  the  Architrave  ;  in  which  Cafe  it 
is  wrought  in  Chaplets  or  Beads  and  Berries.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
both  above  and  below  the  Lifts,  adjoining  immediately  to 
the  Square  or  Dye  of  the  Pedeftal. 

Astragal  [with  ArchiteHs]  a  Member  or  round 
Moulding  like  a  Ring  or  Bracelet  ;  ferving  as  an  Orna¬ 
ment  on  the  Tops,  and  at  the  Bottoms  of  Columns,  or  a 
Ring  that  incircles  the  Bafes,  Cornices  or  Architraves  of 
Pillars,  according  to  the  feveral  Orders;  the  French  call  it 
Talon,  and  the  Italians  Tondino. 

Astragal  [in  Gunnery]  the  Cornice  Rin^ of  a  Piece 
of  Ordnance. 

Astra'galus  [with  Anatomifis]  the  Huckle-bone  ; 
alfo  a  Bone  of  the  Heel,  having  a  Convex  Head,  articu¬ 
lated  with  two  Foffils  of  the  Leg,  by  the  Ginglynius. 

Astragalus  [Botany]  Peafe,  Earthnut. 

Astragalus  Syhaticus  [ Botany  ]  Wood-peas  or 
Heath-peas.  * 

A's  T  R  A  L  Tear.  See  Solar  Year. 

A'stralish  [with  Miners]  a  Term  uled  of  that  Oar 
Of  Gold,  which  as  yet  lies  in  its  fivft  State  and  Condition. 

Astrapi'as  [ttVp«t7 r/ar,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  wliofe 
Luftre  relembles  Flaffics  of  Lightening. 

Astray',  out  of  the  Way  a  wandering. 

Astra'rius  Lores,  [of  afire ,  the  Hearth  of  Chimney] 
is  where  the  Anceftor  by  Conveyance  hath  fet  his  Heir 
apparent  and  his  Family  in  a  Houfe  in  his  Life-time,  Old 
Records. 

Togo  Astra'y  [ ajlraviare ,  Ital.J  to  ramble  or  wan¬ 
der  out  of  the  Way  ;  alfo  to  take  ill  Courfes, 

AsTRl'ciON,  a  binding  to,  L, 


Astricto'ria  [in  Phyfick]  Medicines  that  are  aftrin- 
gent  or  of  a  binding  Quality,  L. 

Astri'ctory  [ajlrittorius,  L.]  binding,  apt  to  bind. 

Astrx'de  /  [of  rupae'oc,  -S/tx.]  aftraddle,  ftrad- 

Astra'ddle  S  ling,  one  Leg  on  one  Side  of  a 
Horfe,  &c.  and  the  other  on  the  other. 

astri'ferous  [ afirifer ,  L.]  bearing  Stars,  L. 

Astri'gerous  [ afiriger ,  L.]  bearing  or  carrying 
Stars. 

Astrihi'lthet  >  [Sax.  Law  Term]  a  Forfeiture  of 

Atrihi'lthet  $  double  the  Damage. 

ToAstri'nge  [. afiringere ,  L.]  to  bind  to,  to  tye  to, 
to  knit  or  tye  hard. 

Astri'ngingness  [of  aftringens ,  L.]  Bindingnefs. 

AstRi'ngent  [ aftringens ,  L]  binding  or  making 
coftive. 

Astri'ngents  [ afiringentia ,  L.]  thofe  Medicines 
which  by  the  Thicknels  and  Figure  of  their  Imall  Parts, 
force  and  bind  together  the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Astro'bolas,  a  precious  Stone  refembling  the  Eye  of 
a  Fiffi,  taken  by  fame  to  be  the  A  fieri  as. 

Astro'bolism  [’As-fofioAicr^ic  of  ttstg  a  Star,  and 
(JaMej  to  caft]  a  blafting  or  Planet  ftriking. 

Astroi'tes  [’A syTlt?,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  a  kind 
of  Tecolite  ;  alfo  the  Star-ftone,  fo  named,  becaufe  it  is 
fet  off  with  little  blackifli  Stars  on  all  Sides. 

Astrola'be  [’As-g^Wfooc  of  * Vif  a  Star,  and  Aa|5f!V, 
Gr.  to  take]  a  mathematical  Inftrument,  chiefly  ufed  by 
Navigators,  to  take  the  Height  of  the  Sun  or  Stars. 

Astroi  o'ge  [Bcf.]  the  Herb  Birthwort  or  Hartwort. 

Astro'loger  [’Affo of  a,s&.  Stars,  and  Ao'j-©* 
of  A iya>  to  fay]  one  that  profeffes  Aftrology,  or  to  tell 
Fortunes  or  future  Events  by  the  Stars. 

Astrolo'gic al  [’As-foAoj-ixor,  Gr.]  pertaining  to 
Aftrology. 

Astro'logy  [’As-g^Ao ?!a.  of  a  Star,  and  x oy(& 
Speech]  the  Speech  or  Language  of  the  Stars,  an  Art 
that  teaches  or  pretends  to  judge  of  the  Influences  or  Ef- 
fetts  of  the  Stars,  and  to  foretel  future  Events  from  the 
Motions  and  Afpefts  of  the  Planets,  &V.  one  to  another. 

Natural  Astrology,  is  the  Art  of  predfohng  natural 
Effefts  from  the  Stars  or  heavenly  Bodies,  as  Weather , 
W/nds,  Storms ,  Floods ,  Earthquakes ,  Thunder ,  &c. 

Astro'nomer  [  ’Ksf>g\c>y.os  of  as&t.  Stars,  and 
vo/u©'  a  Law  or  Rule,  Gr.]  a  Perfon  skilled  in  the 
Science  of  Aftronomy. 

Astrono'mical  ['As’gyntjU/x©',  Gr.]  pertaining  to 
Aftronomy. 

Astronomical  Calendar,  an  Inftrument  that  con- 
fifts  of  a  Board,  on  which  is  palled  a  Paper,  engraven  and 
printed,  with  a  brals  Slider,  which  carries  a  Hair,  and 
lhews  upon  Sight  the  Meridian  Altitude,  right  Afeenfion, 
Amplitude  and  Declination  of  the  Sun. 

Astronomical  Houfes,  arefuch  as  are  reckoned  from 
the  Noon  or  Mid-day,  to  the  Noon  or  Mid-night  of 
another. 

Astronomical  Place  of  a  Star  or  Planet ,  is  the 
Longitude  of  the  Star  or  Place  in  the  Ecliptick,  reckoned 
from  the  Beginning  of  Aries,  according  to  the  natural  Order 
of  the  Signs,  or  in  Confequentia. 

Astronomical  Quadrant,  a  mathematical  Inftru¬ 
ment  curioufly  framed,  having  the  Degrees  divided  exa£l- 
ly  by  Means  of  a  Skrew  on  the  Edge  of  the  Limb,  and 
fitted  with  Telelcopes,  Qpe.  for  taking  Obfervations  of  the 
Sun,  Moon  and  Stars. 

Astronomical  Tear,  fee  Tear. 

Astronomic als,  i.e.  Aftronomical  Numbers,  being 
Sexigefimal  Fractions,  fo  named,  becaufe  formerly  they 
were  wholly  uled  in  Aftronomical  Calculations. 

Astro  nomy]  ’As£$vojui<t  ,  Gr.]  a  Science  which 
treats  concerning  the  heavenly  Bodies  or  Stars ;  Ihewing 
the  Magnitudes,  Order,  and  Diftances  of  them;  meafur- 
ing  and  ihewing  their  Motions,  the  Time  and  Quantities 
of  Eclipfes,  &V.  In  a  more  extended  Senfe  it  is  under- 
ftood  to  fignifie  or  comprehend  the  DoSlrine  of  the  Syftem 
of  the  World,  or  Theory  of  the  Univerfe  and  Primary 
Laws  of  Nature;  but  this  feems  rather  a  Branch  of  Phy- 
ficks,  than  of  the  Mathematicks. 

Astronomy,  the  Ancients  ufed  to  paint  Aftronomy 
like  a  Goddels  with  a  filver  Crelcent  on  her  Forehead, 
cloathed  in  an  azure  Mantle,  and  a  Watchet-foarf,  Ipan- 
gled  with  golden  Stars. 

Astrono'mically  [aftronomique,  F.  of  afirononA- 
cus,  L.  of  ctVg^vo/^/ct,  of  aispyv  and  vo]uor  the  Law  or  Rule, 
Gy.]  by  Aftronomy. 

Astro's  e  [aflrofus  L.]  born  under  an  unlucky 
Planet.  As  t  rum 
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A 'strum  [’'As^v,  Gr.  a  Star]  a  Conftellation  or 
Sign  compoled  of  feveral  Stars. 

A  strum  [of  afire,  i.  e.  the  Hearth  of  a  Chimney] 
in  Old  Records  was  ufed  for  an  Houfe,  Habitation  or  Place 
of  Abode. 

A  s  tu'rco,  an  Ambling  Nag,  a  Spanifb  Gennet. 

As t YUs  L*st»A/V,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Lettice  that  reftrains 
Venery. 

Asy'lum,  a  Place  of  Refuge,  built  by  Romulus ,  in 
the  lac  red  Grove,  to  which  Place  if  a  Perfon  guilty  of  a 
Crime  did  make  his  Elcape,  he  was  fafe.  The  Jews  had 
their  Cities  of  Refuge,  and  the  Popifh  Countries  Hill  have 
them,  their  Churches  being  Sanftuaries,  and  alfo  Kino-’s 
Palaces  have  been  the  Protection  of  fuch  as  fled  to  them. 
A  su'nder  [of  aj'un'ejian,  .S**.]  in  two  Parts. 

As  YMBo'lical  ?  [of  xirtjufboAof  of  a  privat.  and  av/a- 
A  s  YMBO  LICK  j  ^oaok  a  Shot,  or  part  ot  a  Reckon¬ 
ing]  Shot-free,  Scot-free. 

Asy'm  bolus  [  ’AvtijugoAo?,  Gr. ]  one  that  goes  Shot- 
free  without  paying  his  Reckoning 

AsY'MMETRAL[of  c tcrvftfiiflfla,  Gr.]  the  lame  as  in- 
commenfurable ;  thus  Quantities  are  laid  to  be  afym- 
metral,  when  there  is  no  common  Meaiure  between  them. 

As  Y  m"M e t R  y  [of  a,  privat.  and  a-vju/aiT^ix  of  <jlv  with 
and  Gr.  Mealure]  a  want  of  Symmetry  or  Propor¬ 

tion,  Incommenfurablenels. 

As  y'm PHONY  [*A(7t/^a»/ce  of  «  privat.  and  o-v/Mpw'ia, 
Gr.  Harmony]  a  Diforder  a  Difagreement  in  Defcant. 

As  y'm  P  TOTES  CAoo'filolv  of  a.  privat.  errand  ■,%», 
to  fall  or  coincide,  Gr.]  q.  d.  that  do  not  fall  together ; 
they  are  Lines  which  continually  draw  near  to  each  other; 
biit  if  they  were  continued  infinitely y  would  never  meet. 
Theie  are  feveral  Sorts  of  thele,  as  the  Curve  of  the 
conchoid  or  ciJJoid  are  the  Afymptotes  in  Conick  Se&ions. 

As  *  mpto  tick?  [in  Mathematicks ]  pertaining  to  an 
Asy mto'tical  i  Afymptote. 

As  y'n  DETON,  [’Ae-tidsrov  of  n.  privat.  auv  and  lector, 
a  Band,  or  urvlsa  to  bind  together,  Gr.]  a  Grammatical 
Figure,  implying  a  Deficiency  or  a  Want  of  Conjunctions 
in  a  Sentence, _  or  a  Figure  in  which  Comma’s  are  put  in- 
ftead  ol  Conjunctions,  as  vent,  vidi,  vies,  where  the 
Conjunction  et  (and)  is  left  out. 

Asy'staton  [_ccavsa,Tort  Gr]  repugnant  or  contra¬ 
dictory,  &c.  V  ° 

Asystaton  [with  Logicians ]  a  trifling  inconfiftent 
Story,  that  does  not  hang  together,  but  contradicts  it 

At  [ae*,  &rx.]  as  at  a  Place. 

At,  in  the  proper  Names  of  Places  has  the  lame  Sig¬ 
nification  as  apud  with  the  Latins ,  as  At-hill,  fuch  a  Place 
near  or  on  a  Hill,  At-wood ,  near  or  in  a  Wood,  and  Sir- 
names  of  Perfons  are  frequently  taken  from  Places. 

Ataraxi  a?  [  Afotfa^/a,  of  u’rctf  and  Toci,ts,  Order, 
Atara  x  y  S  Gr-]  a  Stoical  Term  ufed  to  fignifie  that 
Calmneis  and  Tranquillity,  and  that  Firmnels  of  Judg- 
nich  lets  us  free  from  any  Agitations  or  Emotions 
ot  Mind,  proceeding  from  Self-opinion,  and  that  Know¬ 
ledge  we  imagine  our  Pelves  poflefled  of. 

Ataxia  [’At  «£/«*,  of  a  privat.  and  Gr-  Order] 
Irregularity,  Want  of  Order.  J 

Hc^-1  A  Cwhh  Phyficians]  the  confounding  of  cri- 

To  ATCHtE'vE  [achever,  Fr.]  in  fpeaking  of  fome 
notable  Performance  or  Enterprize,  fignifies  to  perform 
to  execute,  to  compafs  or  bring  about.  * 

Atchie'vement  [ aclevement ,  Fr.]  a  notable  Ex¬ 
ploit,  a  notable  Performance. 

^n^CuIEuVEMENT  Pn  HevaUry~]  which  is  corruptly 
?  lHatCHrntJ  /S  theC°3t  of  Arms  of  a  Nobleman! 
Gentieman,  ddy  marlhalled  with  Supporters,  Hel- 

met,  ^reath  »<i  Creft,  with  Mantles  and  Hoods.  Such 

SSbkKL0" theFronIS  ofHouf“> after  tteD“th 

of  Gri 

a  JortE<,fAHaSdaT'’  to  flinS  “  *  W«F°°. 

P..K-J E,EfMNA  [of  a  privat.  and  t ifctur&J  a  kind  of 
Irulle  that  requires  much  boiling. 

Atera'Mnes,  a  Weed  in  fat  Ground,  that  grows 
among  Beans  and  kills  them.  *  S 

«alTg  #«  wSJSSSy**  “l0°k  UP^ 

of  “  privat-  and 

Atha  nati  [’A^ccvctT 0(,  Gr.  immortal]  a  Body  of  Per ~ 
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fan  Cavalry,  confifting  of  10,000  Men,  always  compfcat 
becaufe  when  any  one  of  them  died,  another  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  his  Place. 

.  Atha'n  atos  [‘ACcuuTOf,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Rofe  Cam¬ 
pion. 

A'thanor  of  *7K  Arab,  and  TJH,  Bel.  an 

Oven,  others  derive  it  fiom  c£Sr&vctToif  Gr.  immortal!  be- 
cauie  of  its  durable  Fire  ;  a  large  digefting  Furnace,  built 
with  a  Tower  and  io  contrived,  as  to  keep  a  conftant  Heat 
for  near  a  Month,  &c.  or  the  Heat  may  be  either  encrea- 
or  flackened  at  Pleafure,  by  opening  or  fhutting  the 
Regifter.  * 

Atha'rer  [with  Afirologers]  a  Term  ufed  of  the 
Moon,  when  it  is  in  the  fame  Degree,  and  Minute  with 
the  Sun. 

At  he  [of  aTc  or  o’Se  Sax.  an  Oath]  a  Privilege  of 
adminiftering  an  Oath  in  fome  Cafes  of  Right  and Pro¬ 
perty. 

Athei'sm  [of  a  privat.  and  &w,  Gr.  God]  the 
Opinions  and  Praftice  of  thofe  who  deny  the  Being  of  3 

A'theist  ["ASrsof,  Gr.]  one  who  denies  the  Being 
and  disbelieves  the  Exiftence  of  God,  or  a  Providence 
and  who  has  no  Religion,  true  or  falfe.  * 

Ath  ei'stical,  ot  or  pertaining  to  an  Atheift. 

Ax  H  El's  TIC  ALNESS  [of  athee ,  F.  of  atheia  L  of 
a  privat.  and  06#?,  Gr.  God]  atheiftical  Notions.  * 

A  fHELiNG  [A'fcelingJ  a  Title  which  in  the  Saxon 
Time  was  ufually  given  to  the  King’s  eldeft  Son,  as  that 
or  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  our  Time. 

At  HEN  AT  o'rum  [with  Chymifis]  a  thick  glafs  Cover 
fixed  to  a  Ciucurbit  in  fome  Sublimations. 

A'thente  um  [*Aa»i«?or,  Gr.j  a  Place  in  Athens  in 
Greece,  confecrated  to  Minerva  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom 
where  the  Greek  Poets  ufed  to  make  an  Offering  of  their 
Works,  The  Rhetoricians  declaimed,  and  the” Poets  ,-e- 
hearfed  their  Vcrfes. 

.  Athe  nian,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  City  of  Athens 
in  Greece ;  aJlo  curious  after  Novelties. 

Atke'roma  [a’anpcu^ct  of  ct'Sot'fx,  Pulfe  or  Pap  Grl 
a  Swelling  contained  in  its  own  Coat,  proceeding  from  a 
thick  and  tough  Humour,  like  fodden  Barley  which 
neither  caufes  Pam  nor  changes  the  Colour  of  the  Skin 
nor  yields  eafily  to  the  Touch,  nor  leaves  any  Dent 
when  it  is  prefled.  3 

A  tia,  [An  ict.  Gr.]  a  Writ  of  Inquiry,  whether  a 
Perfon  be  committed  to  Prifon  on  juft  Cauie  of  Sufpicion. 

A'tiLia  [Old  Records  J  Utenfils,  or  Country  Imple¬ 
ments.  r 

.  Athle  tick  [«.2iAii?ijto5’,  Gr.]  Champion-like  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Art  of  Wreftling,  lully,  ftrono-. 

Athymi'a  [ctSrii/t/a  of  a.  privat.  anrl  3uMb<r  Gr  the 
Mind]  Dejedion  or  Trouble  of  blind,  Sadnefs  ’  De- 
lpondency,  Defpair.  ’ 

Ath  y'm  1  a  [with  Phy (i dans]  a  Dejedion  or  Lownels 
of  Mind,  or  Spirits. 

Ati'nia  [of  Atina  in  Italy]  a  kind  of  lofty  Elm- 
tree.  3 

Atiz o'es,  a  precious  Stone  found  in  Judea  and  Perfia 
that  Alines  like  Silver.  J  a 

Atla'ntes,  of  Atlas ,  a  King  of  Mauritania; 
Atlante'an,  of  or  pertaining  to  Atlas. 

Atla'ntes  [with  ArchiteBs]  certain  Images  of  Meti 
bearing  up  Pillars  or  fupporting  the  Pile  of  Building 
Atla'ntick  Ocean ,  the  Ocean  or  great  Sea  ^lyin^ 
between  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  Weft,  and  America  on 
the  Eaft. 

ATLAN'ncK  Sifters  [Afironomy]  the  Stars  and  Con- 
ftcllation  called  the  Pleiades  or  Seven  Stars.  Milton. 

At  la  NT  is,  an  Ifland  fpoken  of  by  Plato  and  other 
Writers,  with  extraordinary  Circumftances,  wh-ich  the 
Controverfy  among  the  Moderns  concerning  it,  has  rendered 
famous. 

A'tlas  [of  t Krfju  to  carry,  Gr.]  the  firft  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck  which  fupports  the  Head. 

A'tlas,  an  ancient  King  of  Mauritania ,  who  becaufe 
of  his  great  Skill  in  Aftronomy,  the  Poets  have  feign’d 
him  to  bear  up  or  fupport  the  Heavens,  or  whole  Frame 
of  the  World  upon  his  Shoulder,  and  to  have  been  meta¬ 
morphos’d  into  a  vaft  Mountain  of  a  prodigious  Height, 
now  called  Anchifa  or  Montes  claros.  And  from  him  a 
Book  of  Hniverfal  Geography,  which  contains  the  Maps 
of  the  whole  World,  is  called  an  Atlas ;  as  if  they  were 
view’d  from  the  top  of  that  celebrated  Mountain,  which 
the  Ancients  efteemed  the  higheft  in  the  World  ;  or  rather 
on  account  of  their  containing  or  holding  the  whole  World 
like  Atlas,  a  Atlas- 
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4TLA.SSES  [in  Architecture^  Figures  or  half  Figures  of 
Men  ufed  inllead  of  Columns  or  Pilafters  to  fupport  any 
Member  of  Architeflure,  as  a  Balcony,^  c Tc. 

A'tmosphere  [’A T/stocrfpci/ejc,  oretT^tofa  Vapour,  and 
cipzlyc.  a  Sphere,  Gr.]  that  Region  or  Space  round  about 
the  Earth,  into  which  Exhalations  and  Vapours  are  railed 
either  by  Refleftion  from  the  Suns  Heat,  or  by  being  for¬ 
ced  up  by  fubterraneous  Fire  ;  or,  as  others  define  it,  to 
be  an  Appendage  of  our  Earth,  confiding  of  a  thin,  fluid, 
elaftick  Subftance  call’d  Air,  furrounding  the  terraqueous 
Globe,  to  a  confiderable  Height. 

By  Atmofphere  is  generally  underftood  the  whole  Mafs 
of  ambient  Air.  But  more  accurate  Writers  reftrain  Atmo¬ 
fphere  to  that  Part  of  the  Air  next  the  Earth,  which  re¬ 
ceives  Vapours  and  Exhalations,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Refraftion  of  the  Sun’s  Light. 

The  higher  Spaces,  altlro’  perhaps  not  wholly  without 
Air,  are  fuppofed  to  be  poflefs’d  by  a  finer  Subftance  call’d 
JEther,  and  are  thence  call’d  the  Ethereal  Region. 

The  Atmofphere  infinuates  it  felf  into  all  the  Vacuities 
of  Bodies  and  fb  becomes  the  great  Spring  of  moft  of  the 
Mutations  here  below,  as  Generation ,  Corruption ,  Diffolu- 
tion,  8cc. 

Atmosphere  of  confident  Bodies  [according  to  Mr. 
Boyle]  are  Effluvia,  or  Particles  of  Matter  which  exhale  or 
fleam  out  from  many,  or  probably  all  folid,  firm  and  con¬ 
fident  Bodies  ;  as  Glafs,  Stones  and  Metals,  which  being 
rubb’d  agaiuft  one  another  ftrongly,  emit  fenfible  and  of¬ 
ten  offenfive  Smells. 

Atoci'a  [of  a  priv.  and  t/ktgj,  Gr.  to  bring  forth] 
Barrennefs,  a  being  without  Children,  L. 

Ato'cium  [’Aroxior,  Gr.]  any  Medicament  that  pre¬ 
vents  Conception  or  Birth. 

A'tom  [aTo/U(gH,  of  a.  priv.  and  t Gr.  to  cut  or 
divide]  a  Corpufcle,  or  Part,  or  Particle  of  Matter  fo  mi¬ 
nute  or  fmall  as  to  be  indivifible. 

At  c/m  ic  A  L  Philofophy ,  the  Doctrine  of  Atoms  or  the 
Method  of  accounting  for  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  all 
Things  from  the  Suppofition  of  Atoms  endued  with  Gra¬ 
vity  and  Motion,  called  alio  Epicurean  or  Cartejian. 

To  Ato'ne  [y.  d.  atone ,  i.  e.  Friends  again]  to  ap- 
peafe  the  Divine  Anger,  to  make  Satisfaction  for  Sin,  or 
Amends  for  a  Fault. 

Ato'nement,  Reconciliation  or  Appealing  of  An- 
ger. 

AtoNi'a  [ctTov/'tt,  Gr.  a  Want  of  Tone  or  Tenfion,  a 
Loofening  of  the  Nerves  and  Sinews  ;  a  Failing  or  De¬ 
cay  of  Strength  ;  Infirmity,  Weakness,  Faintnefs. 

AtrABILIa'riousN  Ess  [of  atrabiliarius,  L.]  the  be¬ 
ing  affe£ted  with  the  Humour  call’d  atra  hilis. 

A'tra  bi'lis,  black  or  aduft  Bile  or  Choler,  Melan¬ 
choly,  L. 

Atra  bilis  [with  Phyficians]  a  fort  of  fulphureous, 
earthy  Salt,  which  breeds  in  the  Body  of  Animals,  and  is 
carried  about  in  the  Blood,  where  caufing  an  undue  Fer¬ 
mentation,  it  produces  Melancholy,  &c. 

Atrame'ntous  [of  atramentum ,  L.  Ink]  inky, 
like  Ink. 

Atrapha'xis  [with  Botanifls ]  the  Herb  Orrach  or 
Arrack. 

A'tretus  [dVpsTigH,  Gr.  q.  d.  not  perforated]  one 
whofe  Fundament  or  Privy  Parts  are  not  perforated. 

A'triplex  [with  Botanijis]  Orrach  or  Golden  Herb. 

Atrip  lex  Lutifolia  [Botany]  the  Herb  Goofe-foot  or 
Sow-bane. 

At  R  i p  L  E  x  olida  y  [Botany]  (linking  Orrach  or  Notch- 

Atriplex  fcctida  \  weed. 

A'trity  [atritas ,  L.J  Blacknsfs. 

A'trium  fold  Records]  a  Court  before  a  Houfe  ;  alfo 
a  Church-yard. 

Atro'cious  [atrox ,  L.]  cruel,  barbarous. 

Atro'ciousn  ess  }  [atrocitas,  L.]  Heinoufnefs,  Out- 

Atro'ciTY  ]  ragioufnefs,  Cruelty. 

A'trophus  [d'r£ ptp®-,  of  a.  priv.  and  Tfi<p<v,  Gr.  to 
nourifh]  one  that  receives  no  Nourilhment  by  his  Food. 

A'troph  Y  [ttT£9(p/ cl,  of  cl  and  Tpicpu,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe,  a 
kind  of  Confumption,  when  the  Body,  or  any  particular 
Member  of  it,  is  not  nourilhed  by  Food,  but  decays  and 
waftes  away  infenfibly. 

A'tropos  [«.T£j7r©',  Gr.  i.  e.  unchangeable  or  inexo¬ 
rable]  one  of  the  three  Deftinies,  who,  as  the  Poets  feign, 
cuts  the  Thread  of  Man’s  Life. 

To  Atta'ch  [attacher ,  F.]  to  lay  hold  on,  to  ap¬ 
prehend  ;  to  fieize  or  take  by  Power  of  a  Writ  or  Pre¬ 
cept,  Law  Term. 

To  Atta'ch  a  P  erf  on  to  one  [in  a  figurative  Senfe]  to 
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lay  him  under,  and  engage  him  to  one’s  (elf  by  good  Of¬ 
fices. 

Atta'ch  [ attache ,  Fr.]  Tie,  Obligation,  Rcfpefl,  In¬ 
clination.  ,  > 

Attachiame'nta  Bonorum  fold  Law  Term]  a  Dir 
ftrefs  taken  upon  the  Goods  and  Chattels  of  any  one  fued 
for,  perlbnal  Eftate  or  Debt,  by  the  legal  Attachersor  Bai¬ 
liffs  as  a  Security  to  anfwer  the  Aft  ion. 

Attachiame'nta  de  fpinis  &>  hofeo ,  a  Privilege 
granted  to  the  Officers  of  a  Foreft  to  take  for  their  own 
Ufe,  Thorns,  Brufh  and  Windfall,  within  that  particular 
Precinfl  or  Liberty  committed  to  their  Charge. 

Attachment  [in  Law]  is  different  from  an  Arreff f 
an  Arreft  lying  on  the  Body  of  a  Perlon  ;  and  it  is  different 
from  a  Dijlrefs ,  which  feizes  on  Lands,  Tenements  or 
Goods;  whereas  an  Attachment  is  fometimes  only  on  one’s 
Goods,  and  fometimes  on  both  Goods  and  Body. 

Foreign  Atta'chment  [Law  Term]  is  the  attaching 
the  Goods  of  a  Foreigner,  found  in  fome  Liberty  or  City, 
to  fatisfy  iome  Creditor  of  his  within  the  fame  City,  &c. 

Attachment  of  the  Forefi,  is  one  of  the  three 
Courts  held  in  the  Foreft,  ft  is  the  loweft,  the  next  or 
middle  Swainmote,  the  higheft,  the  Juftice  in  Eyre's 
Seat. 

Atta'chment  of  Privilege,  is  by  virtue  of  a  Mans 
Privilege  to  call  another  to  that  Court,  to  which  he  him- 
felf  belongs,  and  in  refpect  whereof  he  is  obliged  to  an¬ 
fwer  fome  A£tion. 

To  Atta'ck  [attaquer,  F.]  to  charge  or  encounter, 
to  fet  or  fall  upon. 

Atta'ck  [attaque,  F.]  Onfet,  Attempt,  Charge,  En¬ 
counter. 

Atta'ck  [Military  Art]  the  general  Affault  or  Onfet 
that  is  made  to  gain  a  Poll  or  upon  a  Body  of  Troops. 

To  Atta'ck  in  Flank  [Military  Term]  is  in  a  Siege 
to  attack  both  Sides  of  the  Baftion. 

Atta'ck  of  a  Siege,  are  the  Works  which  the  Be- 
fiegers  carry  on,  as  Trenches,  Galleries,  Mines,  &c.  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  the  Place  by  Storm. 

Regular  Attack,  is  an  Attack  made  in  due  Form  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rules  of  Art.  called  alfo  Right  or  Droit. 

To  gain  a  Place  hy  right  Attack,  is  to  gain  the  Place 
by  formal  Attack  and  regular  Works  without  a  general 
Storm. 

Falfe  Attack*  is  an  Effort  of  the  Befiegers,  in  order 
to  make  themfelves  Mailers  of  the  Place,  but  managed 
lefts  vigoroufly  than  a  true  Attack  ;  being  defigned  only 
to  give  a  Diverfion  to  the  Befieged. 

To  Attai'n  [attinere,  L.  atteindre,  F.]  to  reach,  to 
come  to,  to  get  or  obtain,  to  compafs  a  Thing. 

Attainable,  that  may  be  attained. 

Attai'n  d  ER  [atteindre,  F\]  a  Word  ufed  of  one  on 
whom  Judgment  is  pafs’d  for  Treafon  or  Felony  ,  for  then 
his  Blood  is  faid  to  be  attainted ,  i.  e.  corrupted,  and  if  he 
were  noble  before,  his  Poflerity  are  hereby  degraded  and 
made  bafe,  nor  can  his  Children  be  his  Heirs. 

Attainder  by  Appearance  [in  Law]  is  either  by  Bat¬ 
tle,  by  Confefficn,  or  by  Verdi  ft. 

Attainder  by  Battle,  is  when  the  Party  appealed 
by  another  rather  choofes  to  try  the  Truth  by  Combat 
than  by  Jury,  and  is  vanquifhed. 

Attainder  by  Confeffton,  is  either  by  pleading  guilty 
at  the  Bar  before  the  Judges,  and  not  putting  himftelf  up¬ 
on  the  Trial  by  the  Jury  ;  or  before  the  Coroner  in  San&u- 
ary,  where  in  ancient  Times  he  was  obliged  to  abjure  the 
Realm. 

Attainder  by  Procefs  T  is  when  a  Perlon  flies  and 

Attainder  by  Default  >  does  not  appear,  after  lie 

Attainder  by  Outlawry^  has  been  five  times  call¬ 
ed  into  the  County  Court,  and  is  at  lafl  pronounc’d  out¬ 
law’d. 

Attainder  by  Verdi  ft,  is  when  the  Prifoner  at  the 
Bar  pleads  Not  Guily  to  the  Indiftmcnt,  is  pronounced 
Guilty  by  the  Jury. 

Bill  of  Attainder,  a  Bill  brought  into  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  attainting,  condemning  and  executing  a  Per- 
fon  for  High  Treafon,  S Pc. 

Attainment,  an  Gbtainining ;  alfo  a  Thing  attain¬ 
ed  or  gotten. 

At  tai'nt  [in  Law]  it  is  fb  called  becaufe  the  Par¬ 
ty  that  obtains  it  endeavours  thereby  to  fiain  or  taint 
the  Credit  of  the  Jury  with  Perjury.  A  Writ  lying 
againft  a  Jury  who  have  given  a  falfe  Verdift  in  any 
Court  of  Record,  if  the  Debt  or  Damages  amount  to 
more  than  forty  Shillings  ;  the  Penalty  of  which  is,  that 
their  Meadows  /hall  be  ploughed,  their  Woods  grubb’d 
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\id,  their  Houfes  pull’d  down,  and  all  their  Lands  and 
'Tenements  be  forfeited  to  the  King,  and  alfo  their  Per- 
fbns  imprifoned. 

AttaTnt  [ atteint ,  FJ  is  a  Hurt  or  Knock  on  an 
Horfe’s  Leg. 

To  AttaTnt  [atteindre ,  Fj  to  taint,  to  corrupt,  to 
(lain  the  Blood,  as  is  done  by  High  Treafon. 

Attainted,  Found  guilty  of  Treafon  or  Felony. 

Attai'nture,  a  Corruption  of  Blood,  &c.  by  being 
attainted. 

AtTAI.  Sariftn  [q.  d.  the  Leavings  of  the  Sari  [ins,  Saf¬ 
aris  or  Saxons' ]  the  ancient  Inhabitants  and  Miners  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  did  thus  call  an  old  deferted  Mine  given  over. 

ToAtta  min  ate  [attaminatum,  LJ  to  defile. 

Atte'gia  [of  adtegendo,  LJ  a  little  Houft,  Old  Rec. 

Att ELL a'n  jf.  [fo  called  of  AtteUa ,  a  City  of  Tufcany, 
where  they  were  firft  reprefentedj  a  kind  of  Comick  and 
Satyrical  Pieces  prefentea  on  the  Roman  Theatre,  not  lb 
grave  and  ierious  as  the  Creek  and  Latin  Comedies  and 
Tragedies,  and  lefs  ludicrous  than  the  Farces  on  the  Eng- 
lijb  Stage. 

To  Atte'mper  [ attemperamentum ,  LJ  to  temper, 
to  allay,  to  qualify,  to  moderate  ;  to  mix  in  a  due  Pro¬ 
portion. 

To  Atte'mperate  [ attemperatum ,  LJ  to  make  fit 
or  meet. 

To  Atte'mpt  [at  tent  are,  LJ  to  make  an  Attempt 
or  Effort,  to  endeavour,  to  undertake,  to  try. 

To  AtteNd  [ attendere ,  LJ  to  bend  the  Mind  to  ; 
to  give  car  or  Men  to  ;  to  take  heed  or  have  regard  to; 
alfb  to  wait  on  or  for  a  Perfon,  &c. 

Attendance  [attending,  waiting,  a  Train  of  Ser¬ 
vants,  a  Retinue. 

Atte'ndant  [ attendant ,  FJ  one  who  waits  upon 
another,  a  Follower,  a  Servant. 

AtteNdant  [in  Law J  one  owing  Duty  or  Service 
to,  or  who  depends  on  another  after  fome  manner. 

Atte'ntion,  Carefulnefs,  Heedfulnefs,  Diligence, 
Earneftnefs. 

Attention  of  Mind  [with  Moral! fs]  an  Aft  of  the 
Will  by  which  it  calls  off  the  Underffanding  from  the 
Confideration  of  other  Obje£fs,and  directs  it  to  the  Thing  in 
Hand. 

Atte'ntion  as  to  Hearing,  is  the  --draining  the  Mem- 
Irana  Tympani ,  fb  as  to  make  it  more  capable  of  receiving 
Sounds,  and  more  prepared  to  catch  even  a  weak  Agitation 
of  the  Air. 

Atte'ntive  [attentive,  LJ  Hearkening  diligently 
to,  heedful,  mindful ;  alfo  intent  or  bent  upon  a  Thing. 

Atte'ntiveness  [attention,  F.  of L J  heedful  At¬ 
tention. 

To  Atte'ntjate  [ attenuate ,  LJ  to  make  thin  ;  alfo 
to  weaken  or  leffen. 

AttenuaNtia,  attenuating  Medicines,  i.  e.  fuch  as 
with  their  fharp  and  vifeous  Particles  open  the  Pores  of  the 
Body,  cut  the  thick  and  vifeous  Humours,  fo  that  they 
can  pafs  eafily  through  the  VefTels. 

Att enua'tion,  a  Thinning,  &c.  the  making  any 
Fluid  thinner  and  lefs  confident  than  it  was  before,  F.  of  L. 

Attenuation  [in Medicine]  is  a  leffening  the  Power 
or  Quantity  of  the  Matter  caufing  Difeafes. 

Atte'rmining  [of  attermine,  FJ  a  Time  or  Term 
granted  for  Payment  of  a  Debt ;  the  purchafing  or  gaining 
a  longer  Time  for  Payment  of  a  Debt,  Old  Records. 

To  Attest  [attejlare,  LJ  to  witnefs,  to  certify,  to 
aflure,  to  vouch. 

Attesta'tion,  an  Affirming,  Witneffing,  a  Tefti- 
mony  given  in  Writing  of  the  Truth  of  any  Thing. 

A'tticis  m  [  Arr/y./crjuor,  GrJ  a  fhort  concife  Ex- 
preffion  or  Manner  of  fpeaking  ;  fo  named  from  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Attica,  or  Athens ,  who  ufed  filch  a  Manner.. 

A'ttic  is  e  [Atticijfatum,  LJ  to  imitate  the  Speech 
of  the  Athenians,  efpecially  in  Elegancy. 

A'tTick  [’AtI/xo?,  GrJ  of  Attica  in  Greece 

Attick  [in  Architecture]  the  Name  of  of  a  Balls,  which 
the  modern  Architefts  have  given  to  the  Dorick  Pillar. 

Attick  [with  Englijb  ArchiteffsJ  a  fmall  Order  placed 
on  a  larger,  having  only  Pilafters  of  a  particular  Form  in- 
ftead  of  Pillars.  V 

Attick  [in  Architecture]  a  kind  of  Building  wherein 
there  is  no  Roof  or  Covering  to  be  feen  ;  ufed  at 
Athens.  ° 

r^TTICK  °r‘*er  [Architecture]  a  fort  of  fmall  Order  rai- 
led  upon  another  that  is  larger  by  way  of  crowning  or 
to  finifh  the  Building.  & 

Attick  Safe  [Architecture'}  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Bafe, 


ufed  by  ancient  Architects  in  the  lonick  Order,  and  by 
others  in  the  Dorick. 

Attick  of  a  Roof  [Architecture']  a  fort  of  Parapet  to  a 
Terrace,  Platform,  &*c, 

Attick  continued  [ Architecture ]  is  that  which  encom. 
pafles  the  whole  Pourtour  of  a  Building,  without  any  In¬ 
terruption,  following  all  Jetts,  the  Returns  of  the  Pavi¬ 
lions,  £5V. 

Attick  interpos'd  [Architecture]  is  that  which  is  fitu- 
ate  between  two  tall  Stories,  and  lometimes  adorned  with 
Columns  and  Pilafters. 

Attick  Salt,  a  delicate  poignant  Sort  of  Wit  and  Hu¬ 
mour,  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  Authors. 

Attick  Mufe,  an  excellent  one. 

Attick  Witnefs,  one  incapable  of  being  corrupted. 

Atti'guous  [attiguus,  LJ  joining  or  touching,  lying 
near  or  by. 

Atti'guousness  [of  attiguus,  LJ  the  touching  or 
joining. 

A'ttila  ?  [Old  Records' ]  the  Rigging  of  a  Ship  ;  alfo 

A'ttile  f  Implements  and  Tools  pertaining  to  Hus¬ 
bandry  :  It  was  alfb  fometimes  underftood  of  warlike  Har- 
nefs  or  Accoutrements. 

Attilatus  Equus  [Old  Law  Records']  a  Horfe  drefs’d 
in  his  Geers  or  Harnefs  for  the  Biifinefs  of  the  Cart  or 
Plough. 

To  Atti'nge  [ attingere ,  LJ  to  touch  lightly  or 
foftly. 

Atti're  [of  at  tour,  FJ  Womens  Apparel,  Dreftes 
and  Furniture. 

Attire  [in  Heraldry J  the  Horns  of  a  Buck  or  Stag. 

Attire  [with  Botanifts]  the  third  Part  belonging  to 
the  Flower  of  a  Plant,  of  which  the  two  former  are  the 
Empalement  and  the  Foliation,  and  is  call’d  either  florid 
or  femiform. 

Florid  Attire  [Botany]  is  commonly  call’d  Thrums, 
as  in  the  Flowers  of  Marigolds,  Tanfey,  & c.  thefe  Thrums 
Dr.  Grew  calls  Suits,  which  confift  of  two,  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  of  three  Pieces  ;  the  outer  Part  of  the  Suit  is  the 
Floret,  the  Body  of  which  is  divided  at  the  top  like  the 
Cowjlip  Flower  into  five  Parts  or  diftinfl:  Leaves. 

Semiform  Attire  [Botany]  this  confifts  of  two  Parts, 
i.  e.  the  Chieves  (which  by  fome  are  called  Stamina )  and 
Semets  or  Apices,  one  upon  each  Attire. 

Atti'ring,  dreffing,  adorning. 

Attiring  [with  Sport [men]  the  branching  Horns  of  a 
Buck. 

A'ttitudes  [in  Painting,  Statuary,  &cj  the  Pofture 
of  a  Figure  or  Statue  ;  or  the  Difpofition  of  its  Parts, 
by  which  we  difeover  the  Aflion  it  is  engaged  in  and  the 
very  Sentiment  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  Mind. 

AtTo'llens,  railing  or  lifting  up,  L. 

Attollens  auriculam  [with  Anatomifls J  a  Mufcle 
that  draws  up  the  Ear  ;  it  is  joined  to  that  Part  of  the 
Membrane  of  the  Scull  called  Pericranium,  and  is  inferted  . 
to  the  upper  Part  of  the  fecond  Cartilage  of  the  Ear,  L. 

Atto'llens  Hares  [Anatomy J  a  Mufcle  of  the  Nofe 
ferving  to  draw  up  the  Noftrils,  L. 

Attollens  Oculum  [with  Anatomies']  one  of  the 
fix  Pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Eye,  alfo  called  Superbus. 

Attolle'ntes  [with  Anatomifts J  a  Pair  of  Mufcles, 
which  afting  both  together  draw  the  upper  Lip  intire,  up¬ 
ward  and  outward  ;  but  if  but  one  of  them  moves,  one 
Side  of  the  Lip  only  is  drawn  obliquely,  L. 

Atto'nitus  Stupor  7  [in  Phyfick]  the  Difeafe  called 

Attonitus  Morbus  £  an  Apoplexy;  alfb  a  being 
blafted  or  Planet-ftruck,  L. 

Attorna're  Rem  [Law  Term  J  to  turn  over  Money 
or  Goods ;  i.  e.  to  appoint  them  to  fome  particular  Ufe  or 
Service. 

Attorna'to  faciendo  vel  recipiendo  [Law  PhrafeJ  a 
Writ  which  a  Man,  who  owes  Suit  to  a  County  or  a 
Hundred,  Wapentake,  &c.  and  defiring  to  conftitute  aii 
Attorney  to  appear  for  him,  obtains  to  command  the 
Sheriff  or  other  Officer  to  admit  him. 

Atto'rney  ?  [Atturnatus,  L.  of  ad  and  tourner,  of 

At  TURNEY  S  tour,F.  a  Turn,  q.  d.  every  Man  in  his 
TurnJ  a  Perfon  appointed  by  another  to  do  fomething  in 
his  ftead,  particularly  to  lollicite  and  carry  on  a  Law  Suit. 

Attorney  General ,  is  one  who  is  appointed  by  ge¬ 
neral  Authority  to  manage  all  Affairs  os  Suits  of  the  Com¬ 
munity. 

Atto'rney  General  [of  the  King]  one  who  manages 
all  Law  Affairs  of  the  Crown,  either  in  criminal  Profecu- 
tionsor  otherwife  ;  efpecially  in  Matters  of  Treafon,  Se¬ 
dition,  &c. 
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Attorney  facial  ?  [[is  one  who  is  employed  m 

Attorney  particulars  one  or  more  Caufes  particu¬ 
larly  fpccified. 

Atto'rniship,  Procuration  ;  alfo  the  Office  of  an 
Attorney. 

Attorny  of  the  Court  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter.  The 
■  fecond  Officer  in  that  Court,  being  for  his  Skill  in  Law 
placed  there  as  Afleflor  to  the  Chancellor  of  that  Court. 

Atto'rnment  /  [[in  Zaw]  is  when  the  Tenant 

Attou'rnment  S  attourns  to  or  acknowledges  a 
new  Lord  ;  or  a  transferring  thofo  Duties  he  ow’d  to  his 
former  Lord  to  another. 

To  Attra'ct  [attraBum,  L.[]  to  draw  to  one’s  felf, 
to  allure,  to  entice. 

Attraction,  a  drawing  to,  the  drawing  of  one  Thing 
to  another,  Z. 

Attraction  [[in  Mechanicks]  the  Act  of  amoving 
Power,  whereby  a  Moveable  is  brought  nearer  to  the  Mo¬ 
ver.  The  Power  oppofite  to  Attraction  is  called  Repul- 
fan. 

Attra'ctive  [ attraBivus »  L.[]  apt  to  attract  or 
draw. 

Attractive  Force  [[in  Phyfich ]  is  a  natural  Power 
inherent  in  certain  Bodies,  whereby  they  aft  on  other  di- 
ilant  Bodies,  and  draw  them  towards  themfelves.  This  by 
Teripateticks  is  called  the  Motion  of  Attraction ,  and  fome- 
times  SuBion.  But  modern  Philofophers  do  generally  ex¬ 
plode  the  Notion  of  Attraction,  aflerting  that  a  Body 
cannot  aft  where  it  is  not,  and  that  all  Motion  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  mere  Impulfion. 

AttraCtive  Rower  [[according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton] 
is  a  Power  or  Principle  whereby  all  Bodies  and  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  all  Bodies  mutually  tend  towards  each  other.  Or 
AtiraBion  is  the  Efteft  of  liich  Power  whereby  every  Par¬ 
ticle  of  Matter  tends  towards  every  other  Particle. 

AttraCtiveness  [[of  attraBif,  F.  of  attraBivus,!. ,.] 
the  drawing  or  att, rafting  Quality. 

AtTRAH  e'ntia  ?  ([in  Phyfick]  attrafting  or  drawing 

A'ttrah  ENTs  5  Medicines,  fuch  as  by  their  mi¬ 
nute  Particles  open  the  Pores  of  the  Body,  fo  as  to  difperfe 
the  Humours,  caufe  the  Parts  to  fwell  and  draw  Bliftcrs  in 
the  Skin,  L. 

Attrect a'tion,  a  handling,  feeling,  &c.  L. 

AT  tribute  [[ Attributum  of  attribuo ,  L.j]  a  Property 
which  agrees  to  fome  Perfon  or  Thing ;  or  a  Quality  which 
determines  fomething  to  be  after  a  certain  Manner. 

Attribute  [[with  Divines]  certain  Properties  or  glo¬ 
rious  Excellencies,  aferibed  to  God,  to  render  us  the 
more  capable  to  conceive  of  him,  as  that  he  is  Eternal , 
infinitely  Wife,  Good ,  Almighty ,  &c. 

Attribute  [with  Logicians]  an  Epithet  given  to  any 
Subjeft,  or  it  is  any  Predicate  thereof ;  or  whatever  may 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  thing. 

Attribute  [in  Metaphyficks]  a  certain  formal  Reafon 
•fubfequent  to  the  Reafon  of  the  Subjeft,  and  proceeding 
from  it  ;  but  yet  fo  as  not  to  be  really  diftinft  from  the 
Subjeft. 

To  Attribute  [ attribuere ,  L.[]  to  impute  a  Thin"  to 
one  ;  to  father  it  upon  him. 

Pojitive  Attribute,  fuch  as  give  a  Thing  fbmewhat, 
as  when  we  fay  of  Man,  that  he  is  animate. 

Negative  Attribute,  that  which  denies  or  takes  away 
fomewhat,  as  when  we  fay  of  a  Stone,  that  it  is  inani¬ 
mate. 

Common  Attribute,  is  that  which  agrees  to  feveral 
different  Things  as  Animal. 

Proper  Attribute,  fuch  as  agrees  to  one  Kind  only, 
as  Reafon  to  Mankind. 

Attributes  communicable  of  God  [with  Divines]  be- 
longing  to  the  divine  Faculties  of  Afting,  are  Power  and 
Dominion. 

Attributes  communicable  of  God  [belonging  to  the 
divine  WillJ  are  Juflice,  Goodnefs ,  Vaithfulnefs. 

Attributes  communicable  of  God  [belonging  to  the 
divine  Underftanding3  are  Knowledge ,  JYifdom ,  Providence. 

Attributes  incommunicable  of  God,  are  Simplicity , 
Unity,  Immutability ,  Infinitenefs. 

Attributes  [in  Painting  and  Sculpture]  are  Symbols 
added  to  feveral  Figures  to  intimate  their  particular  Office 
and  Character ;  as  an  Eagle  to  Jupiter ,  a  Peacock  to  Juno, 
a  Caduceus  to  Mercury ,  a  Club  to  Hercules ,  and  a  Palm  to 
ViBory. 

Attribution,  Affignment,  Delivering,  Applying,  L. 

AttriTe  [attritus,  L,.]  worn,  galled,  fretted. 

AttriT  en  Ess  [of  attritus ,  L.[]  the  being  much  worn. 

Attrition  [of  attero,  L.  to  rub  together^  a  Rub¬ 


bing,  Fretting  or  Wearing  ;  alfo  that  Motion  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  that  affifts  in  Digeftion. 

Attrition  [with  Divines]  a  Sorrow  or  Regret  for 
having  offended  God,  arifing  from  the  Senle  of  the  Odi- 
oulhefs  of  Sin,  and  the  Apprehenfion  of  having  incurred 
the  Lofs  of  Heaven  and  Punifhment ;  or,  as  others  define 
it,  the  loweft  Degree  of  Repentance,  a  flight  and  imper- 
feft  Sorrow  for  Sin. 

Att  R IT  ION  [i n  Philofophy]  a  Triture  or  FriBion ,  fuch 
a  Motion  of  Bodies  againft  one  another,  as  ftrikes  off 
fome  luperficial  Particles  whereby  they  become  left  and 

Ids. 

Attorney,  fee  Attorney. 

Ava'ge  /  [Old Law]  a  Rent  or  Duty  which  every 

A vi's age  _S  Tenant  of  the  Manour  of  Writtle  in 
Fffex  paid  to  the  Lord  on  St.  Leonard’s  Day,  for  Liberty 
of  Pannage  or  feeding  Hogs  in  his  Wood. 

To  Avai'l  [of  ad  and  valere,  L.  valoir,  F.]  to  be 
profitable,  ferviceable,  or  advantageous  to. 

Avai'l  able,  that  may  be  profitable,  avail  or  turn 
to  good  Account. 

A  v  ai'l  ableness  [of  valoir ,  F.  or  ad  and  valere ,  L.[J 
Conducivenefs,  &c. 

Avai'lment,  Ufcfulnefs,  Profit,  Advantage. 

Ava'nt,  before,  forward. 

Avant  [a  Term  of  Difdainj]  away,  begone,  out  of 
my  Sight. 

Avant-Foss  [in  Fortification]  a  Moat  or  Ditch  full 
of  Water,  running  round  the  Counterfcarp  on  the  outfide 
next  the  Country,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Glacis. 

Avant  [Fort if.]  an  outward  Wall. 

Avant  Peach,  an  early  ripe  one. 

Avant  Ward,  the  Van-guard  or  Front  of  an  Army. 

Avanta'gium,  Profit  or  Advantage,  Old  Records. 

A'varice  [avaritia  of  aveo,  L.  to  cravej]  CovetouG 
nefs,  an  inordinate  Defire  of  Money  ;  alfo  Niggardiinefs. 

Avari'cious  [avants,  L.  avaricieux,  F.J  covetous, 
clofe-fifted,  niggardly,  ftingy. 

Avari'cious  ness,  Covetoufnefs. 

Ava'rous  [avarus,  L.J  covetous,  pinching,  miforable. 

Ava'st  [probably  ofa  and  Ijaeftan,  Du.J  make  hafte, 
dilpatch. 

Avast  [Sea  Word[]  hold,  flop,  flay. 

Avau'ncers  [with  Huntfmen]  the  fecond  Branches 
of  a  Harts-hom. 

Avau'nt,  Be  gone,  away,  Milton. 

Auba'de,  Morning  Mufick,  fuch  as  is  play’d  at  Break 
of  Day,  before  a  Door  or  Window,  a  Serenade. 

Aubai'n  [in  France]  the  Aft  of  inheriting  after  a  Fo¬ 
reigner,  dying  in  a  Country  where  he  is  not  naturaliz’d. 

Au'bin  [with  Horfemen]  a  broken  Going  or  Pace  of  a 
Horfe  between  an  Amble  and  a  Gallop. 

Au'burn,  a  dark,  brown  or  chefnut  Colour. 

Au'ction,  an  Increafing,  L. 

Auction,  any  publick  or  open  Sale  of  Goods,  where¬ 
in  the  higheft  Bidder  is  the  Buyer,  L. 

Au'ction  [with  Phyf]  the  Nourifhment  of  a  Body, 
whereby  more  is  reftored  than  was  loft  or  decay’d ;  an  In- 
creafe  of  Vigour  and  Strength. 

Auctiona'rii  [Old  Records]  Regraters,  Retailers  of 
Commodities. 

Auctione'er,  one  who  fells  or  manages  a  Sale  by 
Auftion. 

Au  cup  a'tion,  a  Fowling  ;  catching  Birds,  Z. 

Au'ctive  [of  auBus  of  augeo,  L.  to  increafej  of  an 
augmenting,  increafing  Quality. 

Auctora'tion,  a  binding  one’sfelf  an  Apprentice  or 
Servant,  L. 

Aucu'pable  [ aucupabilis ,  L.[]  fit  for  Birding  and 
Fowling. 

Auda'cious  [audax,  L.  whence  attdacieux,  FQ  confi¬ 
dent,  over-bold,  daring. 

Auda'ciousn  ess  ?  [audacitas,  L.jj  Confidence,  Sau- 

Auda'city  5  cinefs ;  alfo  Ralhnefs 

Au'dible  [audibilis,  L,.]  that  may  be  heard. 

Au'dibleness  [of  audibilis,  L,.]  Capablenels  of  be¬ 
ing  heard. 

Au'dience  [audientia,  L.[]  Hearing  ;  alfo  a  Com¬ 
pany  or  Aftembly  of  People,  hearkening  to  fomething 
ipoken. 

Audience  [in  Pol  it.  Affairs]  the  Ceremonies  praftifed 
at  Court  at  the  admitting  Ambafladors  and  publick  Mmi- 
fters  to  a  Hearing. 

Audienc  e  Court,  a  Court  appertaining  to  the  Archbi- 
fliop  of  Canterbury,  which,  tho’  inferior  in  Antiquity  and 
Dignity  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  is  of  equal  Authority. 

3  Audi-* 


A  V 

AudieNdo  &  Determinando  [in  Law]  a  Writ  or  rather 
Commiffion  direfted  to  certain  Perfons  for  the  trying  and 
punifhing  fuch  Perions  as  have  been  concern’d  in  a  riotous 
Affembly,  Infurreftion  or  other  heinous  Mifdemeanour. 
Auoie'ntes  ?  [Catechumens  or  Perfons  newly  in- 
Audito'res  5  drafted  in  the  Myfteries  oftheChri 


A  U 

Aver  Land,  fuch  Land  as  the  Tenant  did  Plough  and 
Manure  cum  avert: s  fuis ,  for  the  Ufe  of  a  Monaliery  cr 
the  Lord  of  the  Soil.  1 

Aver  Silver,  a  Cuftom  or  Rent  formerly  fo  called 
Old  Records.  * 


fhan  Religion,  and  not  yet  admitted _  to  be  baptiz’d.  Kind’s  Averages  or  to  be^ui^oFthS'Dmy.  ^ 

„„  AaU^L  heareth,  £.]  a  Hearing  and  Examining  To  Aver  [averer,  F.  J  to  affert  die  Truth,  to  affirm 


an  Account 
To  Audit  an  Account,  to  examine  it. 

Audi'ta  Querela  [in  Law]  a  Writ  that  lies  again!*  him 
who  having  taken  a  Statute  hlcrchant,  or  Recognizance, 
or  where  Judgment  is  given  again!*,  &Pc.  upon  his  Com¬ 
plaint,  fhewing  fome  jul*  Caufe,  why  Execution  fhould 
not  be  granted  5  as  a  Releafe  or  other  Exception. 
Audi'tion,  Hearing,  L. 

Au'ditor,  a  Hearer,  an  Examiner  of  an  Account ;  al¬ 
io  a  Hearer  of  a  Lefture,  Sermon,  or  publick  Oration 
Auditor  [in  Law]  an  Officer  of ‘the  King  or  fome 
other  great  Perfon,  who  yearly  examines  the  Accounts  of 
Under-officers  accountable,  and  makes  up  a  general  Book 
with  the  Difference  between  their  Receipts  and  Char°-e< 
and  their  Allocations  or  Allowances  ;  alio  an  Allowance 
paid  by  each  Merchant,  according  to  his  Cargo,  to  a  Ma¬ 
iler  of  a  Ship  upon  fpecial  Occafions  when  he  fuffers 
Damages. 

Audito'rius  meatus  [Anatomy]  The  Paffage  which 
conveys  the  Air  to  the  Auditory  Nerve. 

Aur  itors  Conventual  /  [Officers  anciently  appointed 
Auditors  Collegiate  \  by  the  Religious  to  examine 
and  pafs  the  Accounts  of  the  lioufe. 

Auditors  of  the  Exchequer ,  Officers  who  take  the 
Accounts  of  thofe  who  colled*  the  Revenue,  Taxes,  &c. 

Auditors  of  the  Mint ,  thofe  Perfons  who  take  the  Ac¬ 
counts  there,  and  make  them  up. 

Auditors  of  the  Prejl  or  imprejl ,  Officers  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  who  make  up  the  Accounts  of  Ireland  Berwick. 
the  Mint,  Cuftoms,  Wardrobe,  &c. 

Auditor  of  Receipts  [in  the  Exchequer J.  An  Officer 
ivho  files  the  Bills  of  the  Tellers,  enters  them,  &c. 

Au'ditory  £ Audit orius ,  Auditor es,  L.J  Pertaining  to 
the  Senle  of  Hearing  ;  alio  an  Affembly  of  Hearers. 

Auditory  [Auditorium,  L. J  a  Place  where  Leftures 
Orations,  &>c.  are  heard. 

Auditory  Nerves  [with  Anat.]  a  Pair  of  Nerves,  a- 
rifing  from  the  Medulla  oblongata,  and  diftributed  the  one 
to  the  Ear,  the  other  to  the  Tongue,  Eye,  Nofe,  Lips,  £ Pc. 

Auditory,  the  Seat  or  Bench  where  a  Magiftrate  or 
Judge  fits  to  hear  Caufes. 

Au  ditress  [Auditrix,  L.J  A  Female-hearer. 
Avella'na,  the  Filberd,  a  Nut,  L> 

Av  ELLa'ne  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Avellane  is  a  fort 
ot  Orofs,  that  is  fo  call’d  from  its  Figure,  refembling  four 

Ends  m  r^Clr  ^USk  °r  j°ined  toSedier  at  the  great 

_Ave  MAri'a  [i.  e.  Hail  Mary]  a  Salutation  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary. 

„fnLENnGE  £?av'”a>  L-  Oats]  a  certain  Quantity 
of  Oats  paid  to  a  Landlord  inftead  of  fome  other  Duties^ 
or  as  a  Rent  by  the  Te^ht.  ’ 

Offender  V  N  G  E  ’  C Wenger,  F.J  to  take  Vengeance  on  an 

Ave'ng  ers  [according  to  Cornelius  Agrippa]  the  4th 
Order  of  Angels,  whofe  Prince  is  Afmodaus  the  Execu¬ 
tioner  of  Juftice. 

A'venor  an  Officer  belonging  to  the  King’s  Stables, 
an  Under-mafteroftheHorfe,  who  provides  Oatf,  CV.  a„d 
fwears  in  all  the  Officers  that  belong  to  the  Stables 
A  vens  [Botany]  an  Herb. 

~  AY  E',NJ.T^  0n  a*cie”*  Stings]  voluntary  Feats  or 

ciS  on  hSL”  '  ToUrnMS-  “  military  E*,- 

Ave  nture  l  [in  Law]  a  Mifchance  caufing  the 
Adventure  S  Death  of  a  Man  without  Felony 
as  when  he  is  drowned  by  falling  into  the  Water  or  burnt 
by  falling  into  the  Fire  accidentally. 

Ave'nue  [avenue,  F.J  a  Paffage,  Entrance  or  Way 
lying  open  to  a  Place.  y 

A  wNuU  Ei  rin  ^  Gmde*l  a  Walk  or  Row  of  Trees,  &c. 
or  a  W  alk  planted  on  each  Side  with  Trees 

Avenue  [military  Art]  a  Space  left  for  a  Paffage  into 
a  Lamp,  Garrifon  or  Quarter  ;  an  Opening  or  Inlet  into 
any  tort,  Baflion  or  other  Work. 

A'ver,  a  labouring  Beal*. 

sX' paid  in  Com  to  re,is™ 


or  avouch,  to  prove. 

Ave'ra  [Doom' s-day  Book]  a  Day  s  Work,  or  Plough¬ 
man’s  Wages,  i.  e.  8  Pence.  0 

A'ver  age  [in  common  law]  that  Service  which  the 
Tenant  owes  the  Lord  to  be  performed  by  Horfes  or  Car¬ 
nages. 

A'ver  age  [with  Husbandmen]  Pafture  or  Fodder  for 
Cattle,  cfpecially  the  Eddifb  or  Grafs  after  blowing  or 
Reaping.  0 

AvE'R  iA.  [of  avoir,  F.  to  have,  or  aver  CattleJ  in 
Law  fignifies  Oxen  and  Horfes  for  the  Plough;  alfo  fome 
times  any  Cattle  or  perfonal  Eftate,  as  Catalla  all  Goods 
and  Chattels. 

Average  [in  Navigation  and  Commerce]  fignifies  the 
Damage  which  the  Veffel  or  the  Goods  or  Loading  of  it 
fuftains,^  from  the  Time  of  its  Departure  to  its  Return ; 
and  alfo  the  Charge  or  Contributions  towards  defraying 
luch  Damages ;  alfo  the  Quota  or  Proportion  which  each 
Merchant  or  Proprietor  in  the  Ship  or  Loading  is  adjuged 
upon  a  reafonable  Eftimation  to  contribute  to  a  common 
Average  ;  alfo  a  fmall  Duty,  which  thofe  Merchants 
who  fend  Goods  in  another  Man’s  Ship,  pay  to  the 
-Mailer  for  his  Care  of  them  over  and  above  the  Freight 
Ave  RDUPOi'se,  f Avoir dupoife. 

Averiis  Captis  in  Withernamium  [in  Law]  a  Writ 
for  the  taking  Cattle  to  his  Ufe,  who  has  had  his  Cattle 
illegally  feized  by  another,  and  drawn  out  of  the  County 
where  they  were  taken,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  replevied. 

Ave'rment,  an  Affertion  of  a  Thing  to  be  true,  an 
affirming,  &c. 

Averment,  [in  Law]  an  Offer  of  the  Defendant 
to  make  good  or  juflify  an  Exception  pleaded  in  Abate¬ 
ment  or  Bar  of  the  Plaintiff’s  Aftion. 

General  Averment  [in  Law]  is  the  Conclufion  of 
every  Plea  to  the  Writ,  or  in  Bar  of  Replications  or  other 
Pleadings. 

Particular  Averment  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Life 
of  a  Tenant  for  Life,  or  a  Tenant  in  Tail  is  averred ; 
and  the  Averment  contains  as  well  the  Matter  as  the’ 
Form. 

Averni  [with  ancient  Naturalifis]  Lakes,  Grottoes, 
and  other  Places  which  infeft  the  Air  with  poifonous 
Steams  and  Vapours. 

Averrunca'tion  [in  Husbandry]  a  feraping,  cut¬ 
ting  or  lopping  off  the  fuperfluous  Branches  of  Trees,  L. 

Averru'nci  [among  the  Romans]  a  certain  Order  of 
Deities,  whofe  Office  was  to  avert  Dangers  and  Evils. 

Ave'rse  [averfus,  L.J  that  diflikes  or  cannot  endure 
a  Thing  ;  not  inclined  to. 

Ave'rsion  ?  [averfio  L.J  a  being  averfe  from, 
Av  e'rseness  i  or  having  no  Inclination  for  ;  alfo  a 
turning  or  driving  away  from. 

Av  ers  a'tion,  a  hating,  abhorring,  refufing  ;  a  turn¬ 
ing  away  from,  L 

Avertable  [averfalilis,  L.J  to  be  or  that  maybe 
turned  away  from. 

Aver'seness,  Diflike  to. 

To  Ave'rt  [avertere,  L.J  to  turn  away  from,  to 
drive  or  keep  back. 

Ave'rt  I  [in  Horfemanfbip]  a  Trench  Word  us’d  in  the 
Manage,  as  applied  to  the  Pace  or  Motion  of  a  Horfe, 
that’s  enjoined,  regulated  and  required  in  the  Leflons. 

A'ver y  [of  avena,  L.  Oats]  the  Place  where  the 
Oats  or  Provender  of  the  King’s  Horfes  are  kept. 

Auff  l  [probable  of  alf,  Du.J  a  Fool  or  filly  Fel- 
Elf  y  low. 

Auga'r  >  [probably  of  nave^an,  Sax.  or  abeger. 
Auger  y  Du.J  a  Carpenter  or  Cooper’s  Tool  for 
boring  Holes. 

Au  'g  E  [with  Afironomers]  the  Apogxum,  or  that  Point 
of  the  Orbit  of  a  Planet  in  which  a  Planet  being,  is  farthell 
diflant  from  the  central  Body,  about  which  it  rolls,  it  is 
then  flowed  in  its  Motion. 

Au'gelot  [with  Vine  Dreffers]  as  to  plant  Vines  a  la 
Augelot,  is  to  dig  fmall  Trenches  in  the  Form  of  a  little 
Trough,  to  place  the  Slips  or  Shoots,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  covered  with  Earth,  F. 


Aug'BA 


A  V 


A  If 


Aug  fifA  [ancient  IW»J  a  Ciftern  for  Water.  ^ 

Auges  [AJlronomy]  two  Points  in  a  Planets  Orbit, 
otherwife  called  Apjides. 

Aught,  any  Thing.  Milton. 

To  Augme'nt  [augment  are,  L.J  to  enlarge,  to  m- 
creafe,  to  improve. 

Augmentation,  anlncreafe,  Enlargement,  an  Im¬ 
provement. 

Augmentation  Court,  a  Court  erefted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  for  the  Increafe  of  the  Revenues  of  his  Crown 
by  the  Suppreflion  of  Monafteries,  &V. 

Augme'ntum,  Growth,  Increafe,  L. 

Augmentations  [in  Heraldry j  are  additional  Charges 
frequently  given  as  a  particular  Mark  of  Honour,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  borne  either  on  an  Elcutcheon  or  Canton. 

Augmentum  fyllabicum  [in  Gram.]  is  when  a  Letter 
or  Syllable  is  added  at  the  Beginning  of  a  Word,  lo  that 
the  Number  of  Syllables  is  increafed,  as  tvtc\w,  £tvt'1ov , 
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AugmentuM  temporale  [in  GramT]  is  when  a  fhort 
Vowel  is  changed  into  a  long  one,  or  a  Diphthong  into  a 
longer. 

Augmentum  febricum  [with  VhjJ]  a  Computation 
from  what  Time  the  Heat  of  a  continual  Fever  has  feiz,ed 
upon  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  till  it  came  to  the  Height. 

Au'gural  [augur alls,  L.J  of  or  belonging  to  an 
Augur  or  Soothfayer. 

To  Au'gurai  e  [augur are,  L.J  to  conjefture  or 
guefs  ;  to  fuppofe,  to  furmile. 

To  Au'gurize,  to  praftife  Divination  by  Birds. 

Augurs,  Augurs  were  fo  called  either  of  avium  gejlu, 
the  Gefture  or  flying  of  Birds,  or  avium  garritu,  ^the  Chirp¬ 
ing  and  Chattering  of  Birds.  Romulus  the  bounder  of 
Rome  was  himlelf  a  great  Proficient  in  the  Art  of  Augury , 
and  as  he  divided  the  City  into  three  Tribes,  fo  he  ap¬ 
pointed  three  Augurs,  one  for  each  Tribe.  The  Principal 
Order  of  their  Priefts,  who  divined  by  the  Flight  of  Birds, 
their  Manner  was  to  Hand  on  an  high  Tower,  holding  their 
Lituus  or  divining  Stall  in  their  Hand,  and  with  that  they 
by  a  Motion,  as  it  were,  dividing  the  Heaven  into  feveral 
Quarters,  made  their  Obfervations  from  which  of  thefe 
Ouarters  the  Birds  appeared,  and  on  that  Quarter  offered 
Sacrifice  and  made  Prayers,  and  afterwards  gave  their 
Judgment  ;  they  were  at  firft  but  three,  but  afterwards 
were  augmented  to  fifteen,  their  Perlbns  were  inviolable, 
and  their  Charafter  unimpeachable  on  any  Crime  or  Caufe 
tvhatfoever. 

Au'gury  [ augurium ,  L.  J  divining  by  the  Flight  of 
Birds. 

Au'gust,  the  feventh  Month  in  the  Year,  fo  called 
from  the  Emperor,  who  having  conquered  Egpyt ,  and 
put  an  End  to  the  Civil  War,  entered  that  Month  into 
his  fecond  Confulfliip. 

August,  the  Ancients  painted  Augufi  like  a  young 
Man,  with  a  fierce  Countenance,  drelfed  in  a  flame-co¬ 
loured  Robe,  having  his  Head  adorned  with  a  Garland 
of  Wheat,  and  having  a  Basket  of  Summer  Fruits  on  his 
Arm,  and  a  Sickle  at  his  Belt  bearing  a  Vi£tim. 

Augu'st  [Augujlus,  L.J  Imperial,  Royal,  Majeftick, 
Sacred,  Venerable. 

Augusta'lia,  Feftivals  inftituted  in  Honour  of  Cxfar 
Augujlus,  on  the  12th  of  Oi Bober,  becaufc  in  this  Month 
he  returned  to  Rome,  adorned  with  Laurels  of  Viftory 
and  Conqueft,  having  left  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire 
in  Peace. 

Augu'stness  [of  augujle,  F.  Augujlus ,  L.J  Royal- 
nels,  Majefticalnels,  Venerablenels. 

August a'lis  [among  the  Romans J  a  Title  given  to 
the  Pontiff  or  Prieft,  who  direfted  or  fuperintended  the 
Games  performed  in  Honour  of  Augujlus. 

Augusta'lis,  a  Title  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the 
Officers  of  the  Emperor’s  Palace  ;  alfb  to  certain  Magi- 
llrates  in  Cities,  alfo  to  the  Leader  of  the  firft  Ranks  in 
an  Army. 

Augus'tan  ConfeJJion,  a  Confeffion  of  Chriftian  Faith 
made  by  the  Proteftants  in  Augujla ,  i.  e.  Augsburg  in  Ger- 
many ,  A.  C.  1530. 

AugustIn  Friers ,  a  Seft  of  Black  Friers,  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  St.  Augujlin. 

Augusti'nians,  Hereticks  who  held  that  the  Gates 
of  Heaven  were  not  opened  till  the  general  Relurreftion. 

A'v  1 A  r  Y  [aviarium,  L.J  a  great  Cage  or  Place, 
where  Birds  are  kept. 

Avi'dity  [ aviditas ,  L.J  Greedinefs,  Eagernefs, 
eager  Defire. 

Avi's  o,  Advice,  Intelligence  or  Advettifement  of 
fomething  to  be  made  known. 


A'VITOUS  [avitus,  L.J  that  which  came  to  us  by  our 
Anceftors,  ancient,  of  long  Handing.^ 

Avisame'ntum,  Advice,  Counfel,  0 Id  Rec. 

Avi'dulous  [ avidulus ,  L.J  fomewhat  greedy. 

Au'kward  [repajVo,  .Srfx.J  untoward  or  unhandy. 

Aukwardness  [of  ^EjJejt'o,  Sax.J  Unhaudinefi,  &c. 

Auletick  [ auleticus ,  L.J  belonging  to  Pipes. 

Aula,  a  Court  Baron.  Old  Records. 

Au'lick  [in  fome  foreign  Univerfities,  an  Art  which 
a  young  Divine  maintains  upon  the  Admilfion  of  a  new 
Doftor  of  Divinity. 

Auln  [in  France  J  a  Meafure,  at  Rouen  is  equal  to  an 
Ell  Englijb  at  Lions,  1.  016.  at  Calais  to  1.  52  and  at 
Paris  to  o  95. 

Au'mbry,  a  Cupboard  for  Viftuals. 

Aune  ?  -a  German  Meafure  of  R  hen ifh  Wine,  con* 

AwmeS  taining  4°  Gallons  Englijh. 

Au'mel  et  ?  a  Pancake  made  of  Eggs,  after  the  French 

A'melet  5  Way,  F. 

Au'mone  [Law  WordJ  for  Alms. 

Tenure  in  Aumone  [Law  TermJ  is  where  Lands  have 
been  given  to  a  Church  or  religious  Houle,  on  Condition 
that  iome  Sort  of  Service  be  performed,  as  that  Prayers 
be  faid  for  the  good  of  the  Soul  of  the  Donor. 

Aumo'ner,  a  Diftributer  of  Alms,  an  Almoner. 

Au'ncel  Weight  [probably  <j.d.  Handlalc  W  eightj  an 
ancient  fort  of  Weight  or  Balance,  with  Scales  Pendant, 
or  Hooks  hanging  to  each  End  of  a  Beam,  which  being 
railed  upon  the  Forefinger  or  Hand,  lhcwed  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Thing  weighed  and  the  Weight. 
But  this,  by  reafon  of  Deceit  uled  in  it,  was  forbidden, 
and  quite  prohibited,  22  of  King  Charles  II. 

Au'nciatus,  antiquated,  Old  Records. 

Avoca'tion,  a  calling  away,  a  Lett  or  Hinderance. 

Avocato'ria,  a  Mandate  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  a  private  Subjeft  of  the  Empire,  to  flop  his  un¬ 
lawful  Proceedings. 

Avo'catorv  [ avocatoire ,  F. of  avocare,  L.J  forbiding. 

To  Av  o  I D  [wider,  F. J  to  fhun,  to  quit  or  leave. 

To  Avoid  [in  a  Phyjical  Senfe]  to  difeharge  or  call  forth 
by  Urine,  Stool,  QPc. 

Avoi'dance  [in  Law  J  is  when  a  Benefit  becomes 
void  of  an  Incumbent,  which  is  either  in  Fadr  or  Law. 

Avoidance  [in  Fall J  is  by  the  Death  of  the  Incum¬ 
bent. 

Avoidance  [in  Law]  may  be  by  Cefiion,  Plurality, 
Deprivation,  Designation,  &c. 

Avoir  du  pois  [ i.  e.  to  have  full  Weight  J  a 
Weight  of  16  Ounces  to  the  Pound,  commonly  ufed  in 
weighing  Grocery  and  moft  Commodities  that  have  Wafte, 
or  Refufe,  it  is  in  Proportion  as  17  Ounces  to  14  of 
Troy  Weight. 

Avoir  du'  pois  [in  Law]  fuch  Merchandifes  as  are 
weighed  by  this  Weight,  and  not  by  Troy  Weight. 

Av  os  etta,  a  Bird  called  a  Scooper. 

To  Avouch  [avouer,  F.J  to  vouch  or  anfwer  for 
another  ;  to  affirm  conftantly,  to  aflfert  or  maintain. 

Avou'chable,  that  may  be  avouched.  .• 

To  Avo'w  [avouer,  Fr.J  to  own,  confels,  or  acknoW-. 
ledge,  to  grant.  4^ 

To  Avow  [in  Law]  to  juftify  a  Thing  already  done. 

Avowee  ?  [Law  TermJ  he  to  whom  the  Right  of 

Advowee  S  Advowlon  of  any  Church  belongs,  fo 
that  he  may  prefent  thereto  in  his  own  Name  ;  and  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  thole  who  prelent  in  another’s  Name  as  a 
Guardian  for  his  Ward,  &c. 

Avow'RY  [advouerie,  F.J  is  when  a  Diftrefs  has  been 
taken  for  a  Rent,  &c.  and  the  Party  diftrained,  fues  a 
Replevin  ;  the  Taker  fhall  have  Avowry,  or  juftify  his 
Plea  for  what  Caufe  he  took  it. 

Avow'sa l,  aConfeflion. 

Aura,  a  gentle  Gale  or  Blaft  of  Wind  ;  an  airy  Ex¬ 
halation  or  Vapour,  a  gentle  Breeze,  a  cool  Air. 

Aura'ntium  [of  aurum ,  L.  GoldJ  an  Orange  fo 
called  from  its  Colour. 

Aurea  Alexandrina  [in  Medicine]  a  Sort  of  Opiate  or 
Antidote. 

Aure'lia  [Botany]  the  Herb  golden  Floramour  or 
gold  Stachados. 

&  Aurelia  [with  Naturalijls J  the  firft  apparent  Change 
of  the  Eruca  of  any  Inleft. 

Aureola  [with  Romijb  Schoolmen J  a  fpecial  Reward 
bellowed  on  Martyrs,  Virgins,  Doftors  and  other  Saints, 
on  account  of  their  having  performed  Works  of  Super¬ 
rogation. 

Aureola 
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Aureola  [with  Painters,  &c]  a  Crown  of  Glory  with 
which  Saints,  Martyrs  and  Confeffors  are  adorned,  as  a 
Mark  of  their  having  obtained  Viftory. 

Auric  ha'lcum  [ofWx‘**x°v>  Gr.  J  a  fi&itious  Metal 
commonly  called  Brais  made  of  Copper  and  Lapis  Cala- 
minaris. 

✓\  Auric halcum  [in  Chymical  Writers3 

is  expreffed  by  one  of  thefe  Chara&ers. 

Aures,  an  ancient  Punilhment  among  the  Saxons ,  of 
cutting  off  the  Ears  of  Church  Robbers  and  other  Felons. 

Auri'comum  [Botany]  a  kind  of  Crowfoot,  L. 

Auri'cula,  a  little  Ear,  the  outfide  of  the  Ear,  L. 

Auric  OLA  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Borage;  alfo 
the  Flower  called  Bear's-Ear,  or  commonly  Ric coins. 

Auricle  [An  at.]  the  external  Ear,  or  that  Part  of  it 
that  is  prominent  from  the  Head. 

Auriculje  Cordis  [with  Anatomifls 3  the  two  Auricles 
of  the  Heart,  feated  at  the  Bajis ,  over  the  Ventricles,  their 
Ufe  is  to  receive  the  Venal  Blood  from  the  vena  cava  and 
pulmonaris ,  and  as  it  were  tomeafure  it  into  the  Ventricles. 

Auricula  Judx  [ Pharmacy J  Jews-Ear,  a  Sort  of 
Subftance  that  grows  on  the  Trunk  of  the  Elder-tree,  L. 

Auricula  Leporis  [Botany]  Hare’s-Ear,  or  Scorpion, 
wort,  L. 

Auricula  muris  [Botany]  the  Herb  Moufe-Ear,  L. 

Auricula  urfi  [Botany]  the  Herb  Bear's-Ear,  L 

Auri'cular  [auricular is }  LJ  of  or  fpoken  in  the 
Ear,  as 

AuriculAr  Confeffion  [with  Rom.  Cath.]  fuch  as  they 
whifper  in  the  Ears  of  their  Priefts  and  Father  Confeffors. 

Auricula'ris  digitus ,  the  Little-finger  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  ufed  commonly  to  pick  the  Ear,  L. 

AuRICULARius ,  a  Secretary,  Old  Records. 

Auri'ferous  [aurifer,  L.]  producing  or  bearing  Gold. 

Au'riflam  /  the  Purple  Standard  of  St.  Denis , 

Au'riflambe  S  borne  formerly  in  the  Wars  againft 
Inf  dels,  but  loft  in.  Flanders. 

Auri'ga,  a  Carter,  a  Waggoner  or  Charioter  ;  alfo  a 
Northern  Conftellation  confifting  of  zo  Stars. 

Aurig  a't ion,  the  driving  or  guiding  any  Carriage,  L. 

Auri'go  [with  Pbyfc.]  the  yellow  Jaundice,  L. 

AuRIPI  gmf/ntum,  a  fort  of  Arfenick  of  a  gold  Co¬ 
lour,  yellow  orpiment  or  orpine,  L. 

Au rip IGMENTUM  [with  Chymical  Wri- 
V  1\J  ters]  is  expreffed  by  one  of  thefe  Cha- 

ra&ers. 

Auri'graphy  [of  aurum  and  jfctipn  Writing,  Gr.]  a 
writing  with  Gold. 

Au'ris,  an  Ear,  L. 

Aurisca'lpium,  art  Ear- picker,  L. 

Auro'ra  [of  Auray  L.  or  Avfa,  Gr.  3  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Twilight,  the  Dawn  or  Break  of  Day  ;  which  begins 
to  appear  when  the  Sun  is  come  within  iS  Degrees  ol  the 
Horizon,  and  ends  when  it  is  rifen  above  it; 

Aurora  borealis  [?.  e.  the  Northern  Twilight3  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Meteor  of  luminous  Appearance,  which  is  vifi- 
Jble  in  the  Night-time,  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  the 
Heavens. 

Auro'se  [aurofus,  L,.]  full  of  Gold. 

Au'rulest  [aurulentus ,  L-3  flowing  with  Gold. 

Au'rum,  Gold,  L. 

Aurum  fulminant  [with  Chymifls]  i.  e.  thundering 
Gold,  a  Powder  made  of  Gold  diffolved  in  aqua  regalis, 
and  precipitated  with  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack  or 
Oil  of  Tartar,  they  call  it  alfo  Saffron  of  Gold ,  and  Ful¬ 
minant  y  becaufe  that  being  inflammable,  not  only  by  Fire, 
but  by  a  gentle  Warmth  heated  over  the  Fire  in  a  Spoon, 
it  fulminates  or  gives  a  Report  like  Thunder,  L. 

Aurum  mofaicum  >  [with  Chymifls]  aCompofition  made 

Aurum  mufvum  y  ufe  of  by  Painters  and  Statuaries, 
to  lay  on  a  Colour  like  Brafs  or  Copper  ;  thus  called  of  its 
golden  Colour  or  Appearance.  It  is  compounded  of  a 
Mixture  of  Quickfilver,  Sal  Armoniack,  Tin  and  Sulphur 
fublimed  all  together,  L- 

Aurum  potabile  [i.  e.  drinkable  Gold]  Gold  rendered 
Liquid,  or  as  fbme  define  it,  a  Medicine  made  of  the 
Body  of  Gold,  reduced  (without  any  Corrofive)  into  a 
Subftance,  Blood-red,  gummy  or  like  Honey,  which 
gummy  Subftance  fteeped  in  -Spirit  ot  Wine  acquires  a 
juby  Colour,  and  is  called  Tinfture  of  Gold. 

Aurum  potabile  [with  Phyfcians ]  fome  rich  Cordial 
with  Pieces  of  Leaf-gold  in  it,  L. 

Aurum  Regime  [i.e.  Queen’s  Gold]  a  certain  Revenue 
peculiar  to  a  Queen,  Confort  of  Great  Britain ,  L. 

Auscu lt a'tion,  a  hearkening  or  liftening  to,  l. 

Aus'p  ex,  a  Diviner  by  Birds ;  the  Manner  of  his 


performing  this  Divination  was  thus;  the  aufpeSc  flood  Up¬ 
on  a  Tower  with  his  Head  covered  with  a  Gown  peculiaf 
to  his  Office,  which  was  called  Lxna,  and  turning  his 
Face  towards  the  Eaf ,  holding  a  fhort  ftrait  Rod  in 
his  Hand,  only  a  little  turning  at  one  End,  called  Li- 
tuns ;  he  marks  out  the  Heavens  into  4  Quarters,  having 
done  this,  he  flays  and  waits  for  the  Omen,  on  which 
Quartfcr  the  Birds  fly  on. 

Auspi'c  ia  [of  avis  a  Bird,  and  confpicio  to  behold  or 
obferve]  Obfervations  and  Predictions  taken  from  Birds. 

Some  ot  thefe  Aufpicia  or  Omens  were  taken  from  the 
Chattering  or  Singing  of  Birds  and  others  from  their 
flying  :  The  former  they  called  Ofcines,  the  latter  Prxpetes ; 
of  the  firft  Sort  were  Crows,  Pies,  Owls,  &c.  of  the  fecond, 
Eagles,  Vultures  and  the  like. 

Thefe  Aufpicia  were  alfo  taken  from  Chickens  in  a  Coop,' 
or  Penn,  and  the  Manner  of  divining  from  them  was  as 
follows  :  The  Aufpex  or  Augur,  made  his  Obfervation  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Morning,  and  commanding  a  general  Silence, 
ordered  the  Coop  to  be  opened,  and  threw  down  a  Hand¬ 
ful  of  Corn  or  Crumbs  to  them,  and  by  their  Actions  af¬ 
terwards  took  the  Omens. 

If  the  Chickens  immediately  ran  fluttering  to  the  Meat, 
if  they  fcattered  it  with  their  Wings,  if  they  paft  by  it 
without  taking  Notice  of  it,  or  if  they  flew  away  ;  they 
accounted  the  Omen  to  be  unfortunate,  and  to  portend 
nothing  but  Danger  or  Mifchance. 

But  if  they  leaped  immediately  out  of  the  Coop,  and 
fell  to  picking  up  the  Meat  fo  greedily,  as  to  let  fbme 
of  it  drop  out  of  their  Mouths  upon  the  Pavement,  they 
looked  upon  it  as  an  Omen,  of  affined  Happinefs  and 
Succefs. 

Auspi'cial  {aufpicialis,  L.]  pertaining  to  Soothftay- 
ing  or  Divination. 

Auspi'cious?  {aufpicialis,  L.]  Fortunate,  happily 

Au'spi'cial  S  begun,  profperous,  favourable, lucky. 

Auspice  [ aufpicium ,  L.]  a  kind  of  Soothfaying  among 
the  Romans  by  the  Flight,  Chirping,  QPc.  of  Birds. 

Auspi'c iousness  [aufpice ,  F.  aufpicium ,  L.]  Pro- 
fperoufnefs,  Happinefs. 

Au'ster,  the  South-W'ind,  alfo  the  South  Part  of  the 
World,  L. 

Auste're  [ auflerus ,  L.]  fevere,  crabbed,  Stern  of 
Countenance  ;  alfo 

Auste're  Tafie  [ auflerus ,  L .]  aTafte,  which  leaves 
fome  Roughnefson  the  Mouth  and  Tongue,  as  Vitriol,  Z5c. 

Aust  e'ren  ess  ?  \auferitas,  L.]  Severity,  Stritfnefs, 

Auste'rity  3  Rigour;  alfo  Roughncfs  inTafte, 

AustE'rulous  {auferulus,  L.]  fomewhat  harfh. 

Au'stral  [auflralis,  L.J  Southern. 

Austral  Signs  [Aftronomy]  are  the  fix  Southern  Signs 
of  the  Zodiack,  viz.  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius ,  Capricornus a- 
Aquarius  and  Pifces. 

Austri'ne  [auflrinus,  L-3  Southern,  Southerly. 

Austu'rcus,  a  Gofhawk ;  hence  a  Falconer,  who 
keeps  thefe  kind  of  Hawks,  is  called  an  Of  ringer. 

Auta'ngelist  [iz’ura^sAtgP,  of  dvfos  himfelf,  and  *>- 
a  Meffenger,  Gr.  ]  a  Perfon  who  does  his  own 
Meffage. 

AuteR  droit  [Fr.  Law  Term]  is  where Perfons  fue 
or  are  fued  in  another’s  Right,  as  Executors,  Admini- 
lirators,  &c. 

Au'terfoits  Acquit,  a  Plea  by  a  Criminal  that  he 
was  heretofore  acquitted  of  the  fame  Treafon  or  Felony,  Ft 

Auf  H  e'ntic  AL  ?  [tt’uSurmcif,  Gr.3  that  is  of  good 

Authe'ntick  S  Authority,  generally  approv’d  or 
allow’d  ;  alfo  credible  ;  aifo  original. 

Authentic  aln  ess,  Genuinenefs,  the  being  fup- 
ported  by  good  Authority. 

Authe'nticks,  the  NameorTitle  of  the  thirdVo- 
lume  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  fb  termed  becaufe  it  has 
its  Authority  from  itfelf,  as  proceeding  from  the  Mouth  of 
the  Emperor.  It  is  a  Tome  of  new  Conftitutions  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Emperor  fuf  inian  after  the  Code,  and 
introduced  into  the  Body  of  the  Law  under  one  Book. 

Au'thor,  one  who  is  the  firft  Caufe  of  a  Thing,  alfo 
the  Contriver,  Inventor  or  Maker  of  a  Thing ;  alfo  the 
Compoler  or  Writer  of  a  Book;  alfo  the  Head  of  a  Par¬ 
ty,  Pa&ion,  &c.  L.  \ 

Autho'ritativ  e,  maintain’d  or  done  by  or  having 
Authority. 

AuthoRITa'tiveness  [of  autloritas ,  L-3  the  act¬ 
ing  by  Authority,  authoritative  Appearance. 

Autho'rity  [author  it  as,  L.]  Power,  Rule,  Pre¬ 
eminence  ;  alfo  Credit ;  alfo  a  Paffage  quoted  out  of  an 
Author  to  make  good  or  prove  what  was  faid. 

U  T  a 
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To  AUTHORIZE  [ duthorifer ,  F]  to  impowcr,  to  give 
Power  or  Authority;  to  allow  by  Authority;  alio  to  coun¬ 
tenance.  ,  , 

Autoce'ph alus  Qof  otVroS  his  own,  and 
Gr.  Head]  one  who  is  his  own  Mafter.  ( 

Auto'chthones  °f  mvioc  itfelf,  and 

y^civ  the  Earth,  Gr.]  the  original  and  firft  Inhabitants  of 
any  Country,  q.  fprung  out  of  the  very  Earth  itfelf,  and 
particularly  the  rnoft  ancient  People  ol  Athens  in  Greece 

were  lb  named.  ^  ^ 

Auto'crasy  [cu/tox£$ct'cc  of  ctaros-  lelf,  and 
Power,  Gr.]  having  Power  in  himfelf,  Supremacy. 

Autocratical  \  [of  ttUTonejcn xor,  Gr.]  Self- 
AutocRATo'riaL^  powerful,  fupreme. 
Autoge'neal  [of  ctvTo>£vr,  Gr.  a  Self-Birth]  Self- 
begotten,  produced  by  itfelf 

Autogra'phical,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Perfon’s 
own  Writing. 

Auto'graphy  [autographum,  L.  ccvtoygyupov  of  ctVrof 
and  Gr.  to  write]  the  peculiar  or  own  Hand  Wri¬ 

ting  of  any  particular  Perfon  ;  alfo  the  Original  of  any 
Treatife  or  Difeourfe  in  Diftin&ion  from  a  Copy  of  it.  ( 
Autokin  e'sia  £ &’ vTomwloi,  of  cCvt'oc  and  xinco 
to  move,  Gr.]  a  free  moving  ol  itfelf  to  and  fro. 

Auto'log  Y  [ocvtomjIo.,  Gr.]  a  lpeaking  of  or  to 
one’s  own  lelf. 

Automaton  £  avTopt.tt.Tov,  of  &vtos  and  pcuopai, 
or  avTopajos  fpontaneous,  Gr.]  a  felf-moving  Engine;  a 
Machine  which  has  the  Principle  of  Motion  within  itfelf, 
going  either  by  a  Vice,  Screw,  Spring  or  Weight  ;  any 
Piece  of  Mechanifin  that  feems  to  move  of  itfelf,  as 
Clock,  Jack,  Watch,  Qpc. 

Automaton  [with  Phyfic.  Writers ]  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart,  the  working  of  the  Bowels. 

Auto m a  tical  /  [0f  ^vTOuetToc,  Gr,]  Self-moving. 
Auto  matous  S  r  ’  J  s 

Auto'matory  [. automatoria ,  L.j  the  Art  or  Science 
of  making  Clocks,  Watches,  &c.  and  fuch  Machines  as 
move  of  themlelves. 

Autonomy  [cAtovo  plot,  of  A  to?  and  vop&  Law, 
Gr.]  the  living  according  to  one’s  Mind  or  Prelcription. 

Auto'psy  [ autopfia ,  L.  of  clvto^Iol,  of  alvr'og  and  oV- 
ropcu,  Gr.  to  view]  the  View  of  any  thing  taken  by  the 
Sight ;  or  the  feeing  with  one’s  own  Eyes 
Au to'ptically,  with  one’s  own  Eyes. 
Auto'phoros  [tt’v?o(fo§»r,  of  and  to  bear, 

Gr.  in  the  Civil  Law]  a  Thief  taken  in  the  very  Faff, 
or  having  the  Thing  he  hole  about  him. 

Autothe'ism,  the  Principle  or  Opinion  of  God’s  fub- 
fifting  of  himlelf. 

AuTothe'ist  [of  eu/Jo?  and  ©so?  God,  Gr.]  one  who 
believes  Gods  Self Subfiftence. 

Autumn  Calvile ,  a  fort  of  Apple. 

Au'tumn  [  autumnus,  L.]  Harveft,  the  Time  from  the 
fixth  of  Augufi  to  the  fixth  of  November.  The  Egyptians 
us’d  to  exprefs  Autumn  [ Hieroglyphically]  by  a  Serpent 
diftilling  Venom  into  the  Body  of  a  Man. 

Autumn  [with  Alchymifis]  the  Time  or  Seafon  when 
the  Operation  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone  is  brought  to  Ma¬ 
turity. 

Autu'mnal  [autumr.alis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Autu'mn  al  Point  [with  Afironom. ]  is  one  of  the  Equi¬ 
noctial  Points  ;  being  that  from  which  the  Sun  begins  to 
defcend  towards  the  North  Pole. 

Autumnal  Equinox  [Afiron]  the  Time  when  the 
Sun  is  in  the  Autumnal  Point. 

Autumnal  Signs  [AJlron.]  are  thole  thro’  which  the 
Sun  paffes  during  the  Autumn  Seafon  ;  they  are  Libra, 
Scorpius  and  Sagittarius. 

_  Autumn  a'lia,  thofe  Fruits  of  the  Earth  that  are 
ripe  in  Autumn  or  Harveft,  L. 

Autu'mnity  [ autumnitas ,  L.]  the  Time  of  Harveft. 
Autu'rgy  [auturgia  L.  of  dvr'a;  fclf,  and  loyoy.  Gr. 
Work]  lelf- working. 

Avu'lsion,  a  pulling  or  plucking  away  or  from,  L- 
Aux,  See  Auge  or  Apogceum. 

Au'xesis  [cLvQxns,  Gr.]  Increafe. 

Auxesis  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  magnifying  or  enlarging 
upon  any  thing  too  much. 

Auxiliary  [ auxiliaris,  L.]  that  come  to  aid  or  af- 
fift  ;  helpful. 

Auxiliary  Verbs  [with  Grammar.]  are  fuch  as  help 
to  form  or  conjugate  others,  as  to  have .  am.  to  be  in  En- 
glifl ;  Efire,  avoir ,  Fr.  *  ’  ’ 

Auxiliaries  [in  Military  Affairs']  Auxiliary  Forces, 
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Regiments  railed  in  the  City  of  London  upon  Ibme  extraor¬ 
dinary  Occafion,  to  afltft  the  Trained  Bands  ;  alfo  the  For¬ 
ces  of  a  foreign  Prince  fent  to  the  A  lfiftance  of  another. 

Auxilia'tion,  Help,  Aid,  Succour,  &c.  L. 

Auxi'lium,  Aid,  Help,  Succour,  Supply,  Z. 

Aux  ilium  [with  Physicians]  any  Medicine  that  is  good 
againft  a  Difeafe,  L. 

Auxilium  Curie  [Old  Records]  a  Precept  or  Order  of 
Court,  for  the  citing  and  fummoning  one  Party  at  the  Suit 
of  another,  L. 

Auxilium  jacere  alicui  in  curia.  Regis  (i.e.  to  be  the 
Affifter  and  Sollicitor  for  another  in  the  King’s  Court)  an 
Office  in  ancient  Times  folemnly  undertaken  by  fome  Cour¬ 
tiers  for  their  Dependants,  L. 

Auxilium  ad  ffLum  militem  faciendum ,  aut  filiam 
maritandam ,  a  Writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  every  Coun¬ 
ty  to  levy  or  colled  a  reafonable  Aid  towards  Knighting 
the  King’s  Son,  or  marrying  his  Daughter. 

Auxilium  Petere  [Law  Term]  to  pray  Aid  or  Suit  in 
a  Caule;  as  w  hen  an  inferior  Tenant  is  impleaded,  and  is 
incapable  to  defend  the  right  in  his  own  Name,  he  prays 
Aid  of  the  fuperior  Lord  to  affift  and  juftify  his  Plea,  L. 

Auxilium  Regis,  Money  raifed  for  the  King’s  Ufe, 
and  Service,  L. 

Auxilium  vicecomitum,  the  Aid  or  ctiftomary  Duties 
paid  to  the  Sheriff  for  the  better  Support  of  his  Office,  L. 

Aw  <_  [probably  of  acl)te>  Tent.]  Fear,  Dread,  Ob- 

AweI  fervance,  Refped. 

Awai't  [in  ancient  Statutes]  a  Way-laying,  or  lying 
in  wait  to  do  Mifchief. 

To  Await  [of  ad;C,  Peat. ]  to  wait  for,  attend 
upon ;  alfo  ready  to  befall  one  (fpoken  of  Ill). 

Awa'rd  [of  a  and  peaji'o,  G<rx.]  is  properly  the  Judg¬ 
ment  or  Determination  of  a  Perfon  w  ho  is  neither  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Law,  nor  by  any  Judge,  to  compofe  a  Difference 
between  Perfons;  but  cholcn  by  the  Perfons  at  Variance;  a 
Sentence  or  Judgment  of  Arbitrators. 

To  Award,  to  give  a  Judgment  or  determining  Sen¬ 
tence. 

At  a'y  [aj’e'g,  Sax.]-  abfent,  from,  &c. 

To  Bear  Aw  a  Y  [apeg-bxjian,  Sax]  to  carry  away. 

To  Drive  Aw  AY  [xpeS^Jiijean,  Sax.]  to  drive  off  or  from 
a  Place. 

An  Awe-band,  a  Check  upon  one. 

A'wful  [of  acl)tf,  Teut.  and  /ull,  Sax.]  apt  to  ftrike 
a  Terror  into,  terrible  ;  alfo  to  be  revered  or  reverenced. 

A'wfulness,  Reverednels,  T error-bringing  ; uality. 

A'wkward  [xpelin,  .Sax.]  Unhandy  at  doing  any 
Thing;]  alfo  untoward. 

Awl  [xle,  -Sax.]  a  fharp-pointed  Tool  ufed  by  Shoe¬ 
makers,  &c. 

Awn  of  Wine ,  350  Pound  ;  foe  Auln. 

Aw  N  f  [with  Husbandmen]  the  Spire  or  Beard  of  Bar- 

An  e  5  Ly,  °r  other  bearded  Grain  ;  alfo  the  Beard 
that  grows  out  of  the  Husk  of  Coin  or  Graft. 

A'wNlNG  [on  Board  of  Ship]  a  Piece  of  Tarpawling, 
Sail,  &c.  hung  about  the  Decks,  over  any  Part  of  a  Ship, 
to  skreen  Perfons  from  the  W eather,  Sun,  Rain,  &c. 

A'wnsEL  Weight ,  See  Auncel  Weight. 

Ax  l  [aefe,  Sax.  of  ctf'/rx,  Gr.]  a  Tool  ufed  by  Car- 

Ax  e  _S  penters,  &c. 

Ax  vetch,  an  Herb. 

Ax  i'll  a  [in  Anatomy]  the  Cavity  under  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Arm,  commonly  called  the  Arm-pit,  Z. 

Axi'llar  ?  [, axillaris ,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Axi'llaryS  Arm  Hole  or  Pit. 

Axi'llary  Artery  [in  Anatomy]  is  that  Part  of  the 
Subclavian  Branches  of  the  afeending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta, 
which  is  got  out  of  the  Cheft,  and  pafles  into  the  Arm- 
pits. 

Axillary  Veins  [Anatomy]  the  two  Branches  of  the 
afoendin(r  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava ,  called  alfo  rami  fub- 
clavii ,  which  run  obliquely  under  the  Claviculx ,  and  having 
pafled  them  go  up  to  the  Arm-pits. 

Axi'nom anc  Y  [ axinomantia ,  L.  of  tt^ivojUctvrffrt,  Gr. 
of  dfyvl)  a  Hatchet,  and  (Ua^Teiot,  Gr.]  Divination  by  an  Ax 
or  Hatchet,  which  they  fixed  fo  exaftly  upon  a  round 
Stake,  that  neither  End  might  outpoife  or  weigh  down  the 
other ;  then  they  pray’d  and  repeated  the  Name  of  thofe 
they  folpe&ed  ;  and  the  Perfon,  at  whole  Name  the  Hat¬ 
chet  made,  any  the  leaft  Motion  was  pronounced  Guilty. 

A'xiom  [a^l&i/wtt,  Gr.]  a  felf-evident  Truth,  or  a  Pro- 
pofirion  whole  Truth  every  Perfon  perceives  at  the  firft 
Sight;  a  Maxim,  a  general  received  Ground,  Principle  or 
Rule  in  any  Art  or  Science. 
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Axi'oma  [with  Logicians']  is  the  difpofing  one  Argu¬ 
ment  with  another  where  a  Thing  is  laid  to  be  or  not  to  be. 

AxiOMA 'ticks  [  Axiom  at  ici,  L.  of  ecZ,ioftoLTiK0ty  Gr.] 
Perfons  worthy  of  lome  Dignity  or  publick  Office. 

A'xis,  an  Axle-tree  of  a  Cart,  Coach,  Waggon,  &c. 

Axis,  properly  fignifies  a  Line  or  long  Piece  of  Iron  or 
Wood,  palling  through  the  Center  of  a  Sphere,  which  is 
moveable  upon  the  fame. 

Axis  [with  Anatomifis]  the  third  Vertebra  or  turning 
Joint  from  the  Scull. 

Axis  [with  Botanifis]  (by  a  Metaphor  taken  from  the 
Axis  of  a  Wheel,  which  is  that  fmooth  Part  about  which 
it  turns)  is  the  fmooth  Part  in  the  Center  of  fome  Fruits 
about  which  the  other  Parts  are  difpofed. 

Axis  [in  Geometry]  a  ftraight  Line  conceived  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Vertex  or  Top  of  a  Figure  to  the  Safe. 

Axis  of  the  Earth  [ Geography ]  is  a  right  Line  upon  which 
the  Earth  performs  its  daily  Rotation. 

Axis  of  a  Planet  [ Afiron .J  is  a  right  Line  drawn  thro’ 
Center  of  the  Planet,  and  about  which  it  revolves. 

Axis  of  a  Circle  )  [Afiron]  is  a  ftrait  Line 
Axis  of  a  Sphere  ]  palling  thro'the  Center 
from  one  Side  to  another,  and  is  the  fame  as 
Diameter. 

Axis  of  Rotation  7  [Geom.]  an  ima- 
_  Axis  of  Circumvolution  y  ginary  right  Line, 

about  which  any  plane  Figure  is  conceived  to  revolve,  in 
order  to  generate  a  Solid. 

Axis  [in  ArchiteB.]  is  otherwife  called  Cathetus,  as 

Axis  [of  the  Jonick  Capital]  is  a  Line  pafling  perpen¬ 
dicular  through  the  middle  of  the  Eye  of  the  Volute. 

Spiral  Axis  [ ArchiteB .]  is  the  Axis  of  a  twilled  Co¬ 
lumn  drawn  fpirally,  in  order  to  trace  the  Circumvolu¬ 
tions  without. 

Axis  of  a  Magnet ,  is  a"  Line  palling  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  Magnet  length-wife,  in  fuch  manner  that  however 
the  Magnet  is  divided,  the  Loadftone  will  be  made  into 
two  Loadftones,  if  the  Divifiou  be  according  to  a  Plane 
wherein  fuch  Line  is  found. 

Axis  [in  Peritrochio]  a  Machine  for  the  railing  of 

Weights,  confifting  of  a 
Cylindrical  Beam  which 
is  the  Axis,  lying  Hori¬ 
zontally,  and  lupported 
at  each  End  by  a  Piece 
of  Timber,  and  fome- 
where  about  it,  it  hath  a 
kind  of  Tympanum  or 
Wheel  which  is  called 
the  Peritrochmm,  in  the  Circumference  of  which  are  made 
Holer  to  pat  in  Staves  (like  thofc  of  a  Windlefs  or  Cap¬ 
ital.,  in  order  to  turn  the  Axis  round  the  more  eafily,  to 
raile  the  Weight  by  a  Rope  that  winds  round  the  Axis. 

Axis  [in  Conick  SeBtons]  is  a  Line  that 
goes  thro*  the  middle  of  the  Figure,  and 
cutting  all  the  Ordinates  at  right  Angies. 

Tranfverfe  Axis  [of  an  Ellipjis  or  Hy¬ 
perbola]  is  the  Axis  A  P  laft  defined.  It 
is  alio  called  the  firfi  or  principal  Axis,  in 
Contradiftin&ion  to  the  Conjugate  or  Secon¬ 
dary  Axis. 
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Conjugate  Axis?  [of  an  Ellipjis]  is  the 
Second  Axis  £  Line  F  E  drawn 
from  the  Center  of  the  Figure  C,  parallel 
to  the  Ordinate  M  N,  and  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  Tranfverfe  Axis  AP. 

Axis  Determinate  [in  an  Hyperbola] 
is  a  right  Line  drawn  between  the  Ver¬ 
texes  or  Tops  of  the  oppofite  SeSHons. 

Axis  Indeterminate  [of  an  Hyperb.]  is  a  right  Line 
which  divides  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  at  right  Angles, 
an  infinite  Number  of  Lines  drawn  parallel  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  within  the  Hyperbola. 

Axis  [in  Mechanicks ]  as  the  Axis  of  a  Ballance,  is  the 
Line  upon  which  it  turns  or  moves. 

Axis  of  a  Cylinder  [  Meehan.]  is  that  quiefeent  right  Line 
about  which  the  Parallelogram  is  turned,  which  by  its  Re¬ 
volution  forms  the  Cylinder. 

Axis  of  a  Conick ,  is  the  right  Line  or  Side  upon  which 
the  Triangle  turns  or  makes  its  Motion  in  forming  the  Cone. 

Axis  [in  Opticks]  is  the  Ray,  which  of  all  that  arc 
lent  to  the  Eye,  falls  perpendicularly  on  it,  and  which 
confequently  pafles  thro’  the  Center  of  the  Eye. 

Common  Axis?  [in  Cpticks]  is  a  right  Line  drawm 

Mean  Axis  \  from  the  Point  of  Concourfe  of  the 


two  Optick  Nerves,  thro*  the  middle  of  the  right  Lin- 
arid  joms  the  Extremity  of  the  Optick  Nerves  * 

Axis  of  a  Zens  [opticks]  is  a  right  Line  pafling  aW 
the  Axis  ot  that  Solid,  whereof  the  Lens  is  a  Segment.  ° 
j?IS,  °(  any  c^afs  [Opticks]  is  a  right  Line  drawn  per¬ 
pendicularly  through  the  Center  of  the  G’lafi,  and  if  it  be 
a  Convex  Glafs,  thro’  the  thickeft  Part  ;  or  if  it  be  a  Con¬ 
cave  Glafs,  thro’  the  thinned  Part  (which  in  each  of  them 
is  termed  the  Pole  of  the  GlalS)  direSly  on  the  Center  of 
the  Sphere,  of  which  the  Glafs  Figure  is  a  Segment. 

Axis  of  Incidence  [in  Dioptric foj  is  a  right  Line  drawn 
thro  the  Point  of  Incidence  perpendicularly  to  the  refraa- 
ing  Surface. 

°f  fiefra^^on,  is  a  right  Line  continued  from  the 
Point  ot  Incidence  or  Refraaion,  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
fraaing  Subilance,  along  the  farther  Medium. 

Axis  of  the  World  [AJlronomy]  is  an  imaginary  Line, 
fuppofed  to  pais  thro’  the  Center  of  the  Earth  from  one 
Pole  to  the  other. 

Axis  of  the  Zodiack  [Afiron,]  is  a  Line  conceived  to 
pafs  thro’  the  Earth,  and  to  be  bounded  in  the  Poles  of  the 
Zodiack. 


Axu  ngia,  a  kind  of  Fat,  the  lofteft  and  moiftefl  of 
any  that  is  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals;  alfo  the  Swarf  or 
Greafe  in  the  Axle-tree  of  a  Wheel;  Boar’s  Greafe. 

Axungia  [of  Glafs]  called  alfo  the  Salt  or  Gall  of 
Glafs,  is  a  Scum  w  hich  is  taken  off  from  the  Top  of  the 
blatter  of  Glais  before  it  is  vitrified. 

Aye,  Ever,  as  for  Aye ,  for  ever. 

A'y  e  l  [Law  Word]]  a  Writ  that  ever  lies  where  the 
Grandfather  dying  poflefs’d  of  Lands  or  Tenements  in  Fee 
Simple,  and  a  Stranger  abates,  fo  as  to  difpoffefs  the  Heir. 

A'yky  [epra,  Teut.  Eggs,  becaufe  at  that  Time  they 
are  hatched  of  Eggs]  a  Neil  or  Company  of  Hawks. 

Ayz  am  e' nt  A  [in  Law]  Eaiements  in  Grants  of  Con¬ 
veyance,  including  any  Liberty  of  Paflage,  High-way* 
Water-Courfe,  &c.  for  the  Eafe  of  the  Tenant. 

Aza'ldus  [Old  Records]  a  poor  lorry  Horie,  a  Jade. 

A'zapes  [in  the  Turkifi  Army]  are  the  old  Mujfulmen 
Bands  more  ancient  than  the  Janizaries  themfelves,  but 
very  much  defpis’d ;  they  are  made  ule  of  as  Pioneers ,  and 
are  lometimes  merely  a  Bridge  to  the  Horie  in  marfliy 
Grounds,  and  fo  many  Fafcines  to  fill  up  the  Ditches  of  a 
Place  befieged. 

A'zerole  [with Botanifls]  a  kind  of  Medlar-tree,  the 
Leaves  of  which  are  like  Parfley,  the  Flowers  grow  in 
Cluilers,  and  have  ieveral  Leaves,  which  appear  Role- 
wife,  the  Fruit  is  fmaller  than  a  Medlar,  red,  and  of  an 
agreeable  Tafte. 

A'zimen  Degrees  [AJlrol.  i.  e.  lame  or  weak]  certain 
Degrees  in  the  Zodiack,  io  termed,  becaufe  they  pretend 
that  Perions  born  when  any  of  them  alcend,  are  commonly 
afflifled  with  Blindnels,  Lamenefs,  or  fome  other  natural 
ImperfeSlion,  Arab. 

A'zimuth  [Afiron.]  is  alio  an  Arch  of  the  Horizon 
comprehended  between  the  Meridian  of  the  Place  and  any 
other  Azimuth  Circle. 

Azimuth  Compafs,  an  Inllrument  uled  at  Sea  for  find¬ 
ing  the  Sun’s  Magnetical  Azimuth. 

Azimuth  Dial,  one  whofe  Style  or  Gnomon  is  at  right 
Angles  to  the  Plane  of  the  Horizon. 

Magnetical  Azimuth  [Afiron.]  is  the  apparent  Diflance 
of  the  Sun  from  the  North  or  South  Point  of  the  Com- 


pals. 

A'z IMUTHs  [in  Afiron.]  are  great  vertical  Circles  which 
cut  one  another  in  the  Points  called  Zenith  and  Nadir,  as 
the  Meridians  or  Hour  Circles  do  in  the  Poles,  and  pais 
through  all  the  Degrees  of  the  Horizon  at  right  Angles. 

A'z  ones  [of  «  privative,  and  ZcJni,  Gr,  a  Zone  or 
Country]  with  Mythologifis ,  fuch  Gods  as  were  not  private 
Divinities,  of  any  particular  Country,  but  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  Gods  in  every  Country,  and  were  worihipped 
by  every  Nation. 

A'z  or  es,  Iflands  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean  in  40  Degrees 
of  North  Latitude,  where  iome  Geographers  place  the  firil 
Meridian  for  the  Longitude. 

A'zoth  [with  Alchymifls]  the  firil  Matter  of  Metals; 
alio  anuniverfal  Medicine  ;  alio  the  Mercury  of  a  Metal. 

A'zure  [of  azurro,  Ital.  or  azul.  Span,  which  figni¬ 
fies  Blue,  or  of  Lazulus  Lapis ,  L.]  the  Colour  of  the  Sky. 

A'zure  [in  Heraldry]  i.e.  blue;  this  Colour  ctmlttm 
lays,  confifts  of  much  red  and  a  little  white,  and 
reprefents  the  Colour  of  the  Sky  in  a  clear,  Sun- 
Ihiny  Day,  and  in  Engraving  is  exprefs’d  by 
Lines  drawn  a-crofs  the  Shield,  as  in  the  Efcut- 


cheon. 
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'This  Colour  fignifies  Juftice,  Chaftity,  Humility,  Loy¬ 
alty,  and  eternal  Felicity ;  of  Worldly  Virtues,  .Beauty, 
Praife,  Meeknefs,  Humility,  Viaory,  Perfcverance,  Rich¬ 
es,  Vigilance  and  Recreation ;  of  the  Planets  Venus  and  Ju- 
pter  ;  of  Metals,  Tin;  of  precious  Stones,  the  Turky  Stone; 
of  the  Months  of  the  Year,  September ;  of  the  Days  of  the 
Week,  Wednefday  and  Friday ;  of  Trees,  the  Poplar  ;  ot 
Flowers,  the  Violet ;  of  four-footed  Animals,  the  Came- 
leon;  of  Fowls,  the  Peacock;  of  human  Conllitutions, 
the  Sanguine  ;  and  of  the  Ages,  Youth. 

The  Azure,  the  Sky  or  Firmament,  Milton. 

A'zygos  \_aZ,i >y(&,  Gr.]  a  notable  Vein  proceeding 
from  the  Vena  cava ,  and  palling  to  the  Vertebra’s  of  the 
Back ;  it  takes  its  Name  from  its  being  Angle. 

A'zvma  [of  "h^viabsy  Gr  of  a  without,  and 
Gr.  Leaven]  the  Feaft  of  unleavened  Bread  obferved  by 
the  Jews  for  feven  Days  before  the  Paffover,  during  which 
Time  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  unleavened  Bread. 

Azymi'tes  [ct ^v/niTfs,  Gr.]  Perfons  who  communicate 
of  the  Eucharift  with  unleavened  Bread. 


B 

B  Roman ,  B  b  Italick,  115  b  Englip,  B  £  Greek ,  11  He¬ 
brew,  are  the  fecond  Letters  of  thefe  Alphabets. 

B,  in  Englip  Words,  is  not  heard  or  pronounced  after  m, 
as  climb ,  dumb,  rumb,  thumb,  &c. 

B  is  ufod  as  an  Abbreviation  of  feveral  Words,  as  B  A, 
Baccalaureus  Artium,  a  Batchelor  of  Arts  ;  B.  V.  Beata 
Virgo,  j.e.  the  Blelled  Virgin,  fo.  Maria. 

B  [with  the  AncientsJ  a  Numeral  denoting  300. 

B,  with  a  Dalh  over  it,  fignifies  3000 

B  [in  Muftck  Books']  fignifies  Bafs  or  Bajfo. 

B.  C,  [in  Mujick  Books]  denote  BaJJb  contmuo,  Ital. 

B  MI  [in  the  Scale  of  Mujick]  is  the  third  Note. 

Ba'al  [in  Heb.'iy'2,  fignifies  Lord  or  Mighty]  an  Idol 
of  the  Moabites  and  Phoenicians,  called  alfo  Bel ,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  firft  of  Idols. 

When  the  Scripture  mentions  Baal  without  any  other 
Addition,  we  are  to  mnderftand  the  God,  who  by  the 
Pagans  was  efteemed  the  Chief  Deity,  or  Jupiter.  So  that 
in  the  Language  of  the  Heathens  Baal  imports  as  much  as 
Jehovah  and  Adonai  in  the  facred 

Baal  Be'rith  [rP73-Sy3,  Heb.  i.e.  the  Lord  of 
the  Covenant]  this  was  another  God  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Baal  Gad  [7K7J/3,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  Lord  of  a  Troop] 
was  the  God  from  whofe  Providence  and  Will  all  worldly 
Felicity  did  proceed. 

Baalim  [CD17y3,  Heb.  i.e.  Lords]  fome  learned 
Writers  underftand  by  Baalim  the  deified  Souls  of  Men, 
and  fome  apply  it  to  the  Semones  or  Semidei ,  i.  e.  to  the 
half  Gods  of  the  Pagans.  It  is  more  probable,  that  they 
worlhipped  the  Sun  and  Stars,  of  which  they  did  daily 
experience  their  Goodnels  and  Power. 

baalpe'or  [ -nys  ^yn.  Heb.  BtsMpsj'&Jf,  Gr3  was 

an  obfccnc  Deity  of  the  Moabites  at  Mount  peor  beyond 
Jordan.  Some  think  this  to  be  Jupiter  Tonar.s,  i  e.  Jupiter 
the  Thunderer ;  others  take  it  for  Saturn  or  the  Sun  ;  but  others 
are  of  Opinion  that  it  was  Priapus  the  lafeivious  and 
obfeene  Deity  ;  for  that  the  Jews  worlhipped  him  after  the 
fame  manner,  that  the  Greeks  worlhipped  Priapus  by  com¬ 
mitting  Fornication  in  his  Temple.  And  this  Deity  was 
chiefly  worlhipped  by  Women,  and  therefore  he  was  named 
the  God  of  W omen.  , 

Baa'lzebub  [3131-7y3,  Heb.  £*£i<0>,  Gr.  i.  e. 
the  Lord  of  Flies]  was  the  God  of  Ebon,  a  City  of  the 
Philiflines.  Some  have  been  of  Opinion  that  the  Jfraelites 
gave  him  this  Name  ;  becaufe  in  the  Performance  of  Sacri¬ 
fices  that  were  ollered  unto  him,  his  Prielts  were  torment¬ 
ed  w'ith  Swarms  of  Flics  ;  whereas  feveral  of  the  learned 
Jewip  Rabbi**1;  lay,  and  Scaliger  from  them,  there  was  not 
a  Fly  to  be  feen  in  performing  the  Sacrifices  to  the  true 
God. 

Ba'anites  [from  one  Baanes  their  Ring-leader]  a 
Se£t  of  Hereticks  in  the  ninth  Century,  who  taught  the  Er¬ 
rors  of  the  Manicheans. 

Ba'ard  [ Old  Records]  a  fort  of  Sea  Veffel  or  Tranf- 
port  Ship. 

Babe  /  [deriv’d  as  fome  think  of  Babbiolo,  Ital.  or  as 

Ba'by  S  others  of  Bab,  one  of  the  fivft  Words  ufed 
by  Children,  and  of  an  eafy  Pronunciation  ;  others 
fetch  it  from  Papa ,  and  thence  II5abC,  Tent. ]  a  little  or 
young  Infant.  , 

Ba'bel  [733,  Heb.  i.  e.  Confufion]  a  huge  Tower  in 


the  Land  of  Shinar  in  Mefopotamia,  faid  to  have  teen 
built  5146  Paces  high,  having  an  equal  Bafis;  the  Paffagfc 
up  was  round  the  "Side,  and  had  many  Apartments  and 
Rooms  for  People,  Cattle,  Horfes,  Carts,  &Pc.  inclofed 
within  it.  The  Hands  of  all  or  molt  of  the  Inhabhants  of 
the  Earth  were  employ’d  in  it  after  the  Flood,  before  they 
were  feparated  ;  l'uppefed  to  be  begun  by  the  Order  of 
Nimrod,  to  fecure  them  againll  a  fecond  Flood.  It  was 
render’d  famous  upon  the  account  of  the  Confufion  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  which  caufed  them  to  defift  from  the  Attempt. 

B'abewriEs,  ft  range,  odd,  antick  Works. 

Baboo'n  [probably  of  Babouin  and  Babion,  F.  but  ci¬ 
thers  derive  it  of  Babe,  by  the  Termination  on  making  it 
fignify  a  great  Babe,  by  reafon  of  its  refembling  human 
Kind]  a  large  kind  of  Monkey. 

Ba'bylon,  anciently  the  Metropolis  of  Chaldea,  found¬ 
ed  either  by  Nimrod  or  Belus,  and  by  Sinus  and  Semiramis 
improv’d,  lb  as  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  feven  Wonders 
of  the  World  for  its  extraordinary  Walls  and  Gardens. 
The  River  Euphrates  ran  thro’  the  middle  of  the  City,  the 
two  Shores  being  joyned  by  a  Bridge  of  flupendous  Ar- 
chitefture :  Some  Authors  write,  that  the  City,  when  in 
its  greateft  Grandeur,  was  in  Compafs  46  Miles.  The 
Walls  were  built  by  Queen  Semiramis  fo  large  and  high, 
that  fome  write  they  were  200,  others  250,  and  others 
500  Feet  high  ;  but  the  mod  common  receiv’d  Meafure 
is,  that  they  were  fifty  Cubits  high,  and  lb  brond  that 
three  Chariots  might  go  upon  them  without  Danger.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  writes,  that  they  were  300  or  350  Stadia  in 
Compafs,  that  is  above  twenty-two  Englip  Miles,  and  five 
Stadia  high,  having  pleafant  Gardens  on  them. 

Ba'bbler,  an  Enemy  to  good  Manners,  and  a  profane 
Perfon  [Hieroglyphically]  were  reprelcnted  by  a  grunting 
Hog,  the  filthy  Difpofition  of  which  cauled  it  to  be  hated 
by  all  the  Eafiern  People,  infomuch  that  it  was  a  great 
Crime  for  fome  Priefts  who  w  aited  upon  the  Altars  of  their 
Gods,  to  touch  a  Hog. 

To  Ba'sble  [ babiller ,  F.]  to  prate  or  talk  foolilhly, 

Ba'bble  [ babil ,  F.l  fimpleTalk. 

Ba'bbler  [un  babiilard]  a  Prater,  ©V. 

Ba'ca,  a  Hook  or  Link  of  Iron,  Old  R.ecords. 

Ba'cca,  a  Berry,-  L. 

Baccalaurea'tus,  the  Degree  of  a  Batchelor,  L. 

Baccalau'reus  [i.e.  the  Berry  of  a  Laurel]  a 
Batchelor  of  Arts  in  an  Univerfity,  as  of  Divinity,  Law, 
Phylick  and  Mtifick. 

Bacca'ted  [ baccatus ,  L.]  befet  with  Pearls,  alfo  ha¬ 
ving  many  Berries. 

Bacch an  a'lia,  a  Feftival  in  Honour  of  Bacchus ,  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  much  Solemnity  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  thefe  Feafts  were  alfo  called  Orgya  of  ’Ofy'r  Fury 
or  Tranfport,  by  reafon  of  the  Madneli  and  Enthufiafin 
that  the  People  feemed  to  be  poffefled  with  at  the  Timet 
of  their  Celebration. 

A  Bacch ana'lian,  a  riotous  Perfon. 

Ba'cchanals  [ Bacchanalia ,  L.]  the  drunken  Feafts 
and  Revels  of  Bacchus,  the  God  of  Wine. 

To  Ba'cchanalize,  to  imitate  the  Bacchanals,  to 
be  riotous. 

Baccha'ntEs?  the  Prieftefles  and  Priefts  of  Bacchus, 

Ba'cchanals  3  who  celebrated  his  Feftivals  with 
Cymbals,  Drums,  Timbrels,  Noife  and  Shouts,  running 
about  in  a  frantick  manner,  crowned  with  Ivy,  Vine 
Twigs,  &c.  and  carrying  in  their  Hands  a  Thyrfis  os 
Staff  wreathed  with  the  fame  Plants,  L. 

Baccha'tion,  a  rioting  or  revelling,  L. 

Bacch  ar  [Botany]  the  Herb  Lady  Gloves,  L. 

Ba'ccharach  /  [q.  Bacchi  ara,  i.  e.  the  Altar  of 

Baccharag  S  Bacchus]  a  fmall  Town  in  the  lower 
Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  about  twenty  four  Miles  Weft  of 
Metz,  famous  for  excellent  Wines  call’d  by  that  Name. 

Ba'c chick.  [Bacchicus,  L.]  pertaining  to  Bacchus ,  mad, 
frantick. 

Ba'c  CHIUS  [in  Gram.]  a  Foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Verfe,  confifting  of  three  Syllables,  the  firft  Ihort  and  the 
other  two  long,  as  Hone  ft  s. 

Ba'c c Hus,  fome  derive  Bacchus  of  73  a  Son,  and 
Tin,  Chus ,  q.  d.  the  Son  of  Chus,  and  fo  they  will  have  it 
that  Bacchus  and  Nimrod  are  the  fame  Perfons;  but  (acor- 
ding  to  the  Heathen  Theogony,  he  was  the  Son  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  the  Nymph  Semele.  The  Poets  relate  that  Jurat 
being  acquainted  wiih  the  Amours  of  her  Husband  Jupi¬ 
ter,  out  of  Revenge  to  the  Rival  of  her  Bed,  dilguis’d 
herfelf,  and  came  to  Semele  in  the  Form  and  Habit  of  an 
old  Woman,  telling  her  that  it  was  for  her  Honour,  that 
Jupiter  fhould  vifit  her  in  the  fame  manner  that  he  did 
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his  Wife  June,  i.  c.  in  his  Glory  and  Majefty  with  his 
Thunder- bolts  in  his  Hand,  advifing  her  the  next  Time 
he  canie  to  defire  this  Favour  of  him-  She  did  fo,  Jupi¬ 
ter  granted  her  Requeft,  but  it  prov’d  fatal  to  her,  flic  be¬ 
ing  kill’d  by  that  means  according  to  Juno’s  Defire.  But 
Jupiter  immediately  leparated  the  Child  from  his  dead  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  infortcd  him  into  his  Thigh,  doing  thereby  the 
Office  of  a  Mother,  till  the  Time  was  expired  that  he 
fhould  be  bom,  and  then  committed  him  to  Silenus  and 
the  Nymphs,  to  be  brought  up  by  them,  or  as  others  fay, 
to  Ceres ;  for  which  good  Service  they  are  fabled  to  have 
been  received  up  into  Heaven,  and  to  have  been  turn’d 
into  the  Stars  called  Hyades. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  Inventor  of  the  Ufe  of 
Wine,  which  he  giving  the  Indians  to  drink,  they  at  firft 
thought  he  had  given  them  Poifon,  becaufe  it  not  only 
made  them  drunk,  but  mad  too. 

He  was  ufually  painted  with  a  Mitre  upon  his  Head,  or 
a  Garland  of  Roles,  or  elfe  with  a  bald  Pate,  which  was 
to  intimate  the  Effeft  of  the  Excefi,  of  Wine.  In  the 
one  Hand  he  held  a  Sickle,  in  the  other  a  Pitcher  :  He  was 
always  reprefented  young,  becaufe  the  moderate  Ufe  of 
Wine  warms  the  Blood,  and  keeps  the  Body  in  a  youth¬ 
ful  Strength  and  Colour. 

His  Chariot  was  drawn  by  Tygers,  his  Habit  was  the 
Skin  of  a  Deer,  his  Scepter  was  a  Lance  adorned  with 
Branches  of  Ivy,  and  of  the  Vine. 

His  Temple  w  as  next  to  that  of  Minerva,  the  Intent  of 
which  was  to  intimate  how  ufeful  Wine  is  to  revive  the 
Spirits,  and  affift  the  Fancy  in  Invention ;  and  for  that 
Reafon  the  Ancients  facrificed  the  quick-fighted  Dragon 
to  him  ;  and  the  chattering  Magpye  was  alfo  confecrated 
to  him,  becaufe  Wine  makes  Perfons  prate.  Before  his 
Expedition  to  India  it  is  reported,  that  Men  were  facrificed 
to  him,  but  after  that  he  Was  content  with  other  Sacrifi¬ 
ces  ;  they  offering  to  him  alfo  Affes  and  Goats,  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  thofe  that  are  given  to  Wine  make  themfelves 
fottifb  as  Affes,  or  as  lafcivious  as  Coats.  The  Sacrifices 
were  ufually  performed  to  Bacchus  in  the  Evening,  and  at 
Night ;  the  Reafon  of  which  Cuftom  feems  to  be,  that  he 
(as  it  is  reported)  carried  a  Torch  before  Profirpina ,  when 
file  was  conduced  to  be  married  to  Pluto. 

His  Priefts  were  either  Satyrs  or  Women,  becaufe  Wo¬ 
men  are  faid  to  have  follow’d  him  in  great  Companies  to 
his  Travels,  crying,  finging  and  dancing  continually,  and 
they  w  ere  called  Bacchanales ,  that  exprefs  Fury  and  Mad- 
nefs. 

The  greateft  Solemnities  obferved  to  Bacchus,  were  the 
Crgia  [  of  of>i,  G’r.  a  Tranfport  of  Anger]  becaufe  their 
frantick  Women  ufed  to  cloath  themfelves  with  Skins  of 
Tigers  or  Panthers,  and  run  up  and  down  the  Mountains 
with  lighted  Torches  in  their  Hands,  their  Hair  hanging 
down  about  their  Shoulders,  fliouting  out,  Eu  Hoe ,  Evan 
Eu  Hoe,  Bacche,  which  fignifies  good  Son. 

This  Name  is  faid  to  have  been  given  by  his  Father 
Jupiter,  becaufe  in  the  War  with  the  Giants,  he,  in  the 
Form  of  a  Lion,  ran  violently  upon  the  firft  and  tore  him 
to  Pieces. 

The  Truth  of  the  Poets  Bacchus  is  faid  to  be  this.  He 
whom  the  Latins  call  Liber,  and  the  Creeks  Diary  pus,  and 
the  Egyptians  Opris,  was  a  King  of  Nifa  in  Arabia  Felix, 
vffio  taught  the  People  of  that,  and  the  neighbouring 
Countries,  the  Way  of  ordering  Vines,  and  prefervin"- 
Bees,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  Arts,  made  feveral  good 
Laws,  perfuaded  the  People  to  do  Sacrifice  to  their  Gods, 
for  which  he  was  greatly  honoured  by  feveral  civiliz’d  Na¬ 
tions.  In  Honour  of  him,  the  Greeks  inftituted  feveral  Fefti- 
val  Days,  of  which  the  Chief  was  the  Trieteria,  Apaturia, 
Phallica  and  Lenxa,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Sprint,  that  he 
might  blels  the  Vines. 

The  Romans  alfo  inftituted  the  Afcolia  (which  fee)  in 
Honour  of  Bacchus,  at  that  Time  they  carried  the  Statues. 
The  Ancients  alfo  painted  Bacchus  with  fiiort  brown  curled 
Hair,  with  a  Leopard’s  Skin  fpotted,  or  in  a  green  Mantle, 
with  a  red  flufiling,  full  Face,  and  a  Wreath  of  Vine 
Branches  about  his  Temples. 

Bacci'ferous  Plants  [ Botany ]  fuch  Shrubs,  &c.  as 
bear  Berries. 

BaccFnium,  a  Bafin,  Old  Records. 

Bacci'vorous  Animals,  fuch  as  feed  on  Berries. 

Bacci'lli  '  [with  Phypcians ]  Medicines  of  a  Cylin- 

Ba'cculi  5  drical  Figure  like  a  Stick  long,  round 
Lozenges. 

Ba'cheler.  "^[haccalaureus,  L.  lachelier,  F.]  a  fin- 

Ba  chelor  gle  or  unmarried  Man ;  anciently  it 

Ba  ichelor  3  fignified  an  inferior  Knight. 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  one  who  takes  the  firft  De^cc 
in  the  Profeflion  of  any  Art  or  Science  in  an  Univerfiry. 

Bachelor  [of  a  Company}  a  young  Member  rifing 
towards  the  State  of  thofe  who  fit  in  the  Court  of  Al- 
fiftants. 

Bachelors  Bwto/,  an  Herb,  a  kind  of  Crowfoot. 

Ba'ch  elorship  [baccalaureat,  F.  baccalaureatus,  L.] 
the  Eftate  or  Condition  of  a  Man  never  married, 

Bachile  ria  [ ancient  Deeds]  the  Commonalty  in 
Diftinftion  to  the  Nobility. 

Baci'lli,  little  Staves  or  Sticks,  L. 

Baci'na,  See  Baccinium. 

Ba'ccifer  ;  [with  Botanifis ]  which  bears  Bern 

BaccFfera  S  ries,  Z. 

BACCiTERf  I  f>ith  BotaniW  bearing ’Berries,  L. 

Back  [Bac,  Sax.]  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Body. 

Back,  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  UBec,  in  Dutch  HUeHc 
a  Brook  or  Rivulet,  and  lo  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  North  of 
England. 

To  Back  a  Horfe,  to  mount  or  ride  him. 

To  Back  a  Per fon  or  Depgn,  to  affift,  fupport,  abet, 
and  fuftain  the  Perfon  that  undertakes  it. 

Back  bear  [in  Forefi  Law ]  one  of  the  four  Cafes 
wherein  a  Forefter  may  arreft  an  Offender  againft  Vert  and 
Venifon,  when  he  is  round  bearing  it  on  his  Back. 

To  Backbi'te  [of  Bacand  Rican,  -Sax.]  to  fpeak  ill 
of  a  Perfon  abfent. 

Back -board  [with  Navigators']  as  to  leave  a  Land  on 
Back  board,  is  to  leave  it  behind  the  Ship. 

To  Backsli'de  [of  Bac  and  J'lidan,  .S4X.]  to  fall  off 
from  the  true  Religion,  QPc. 

Back  staff  ? 

Ba c k  qjj adrant  j  [in  Navig .]  an  Inftrument  by  the 
French,  called  the 
Englifi  Quadrant , 
invented  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Davis  :  Being 
thefimpleft  and  ex- 
a&eft  Inftrument 
hitherto  invented 
for  taking  the  Sun’s 
Zenith  Diftance  at 
Sea,  by  the  Help 
of  which  the  Lati¬ 
tude  is  prefently 
known. 

It  confifts  of  two  Arches,  the  Arch  x  of  the  leaft  Ra¬ 
dius  contains  60  Degrees,  and  that  of  y  having  the  lar- 
geft  Radius  contains  three  Degrees.  It  has  alfo  three 
Vanes  ;  the  Vane  at  h  is  called  the  Horizon  Vane  that 
at  S  the  Shadow  Vane,  and  the  Vane  at  E  is  called  the 
Sight  Vane. 

Ba'ckward  1  [Bacpejid,  Sa*.]  on,  at,  or  towardsthe 

Backwards  S  Back  Part ;  alio  unwilling^  ]oath  to> 

Backwardness  [Bacpear'eneffe,  Sax.]  anUnreadi- 
nefs  or  Unwillingnefs  ;  alfo  a  Defeftivenefs  in  Proficiency- 
in  any  Attainment. 

Back  stays  [in  a  Ship]  certain  Ropes  or  Stays  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Main  and  Fore-maft  which  go  down  on 
either  Side  of  the  Ship,  and  ftay  the  Maft  from  pitching 
forward  or  over-board. 

Back-beri'nd  l  [ Bac-bepionb,  Sax. ]  the  fame  as 

BacK-BERo'nd  S  Back-bear. 

Ba'co  [Old  Writings]  a  fat  Hog  or  Bacon- Hog. 

Ba'con  [of  Baco  Hog,  or  of  Becen,  Sax.  a  Beech-tree 
becaule  Hogs  are  fatted  with  Beech- Maft]  Hogs  Flefii 
falted  and  dry’d. 

Ba'ctile  [of  baculum,  L.  a  Stick]  a  Candleftick. 

Ba'cule  /[in  Fortif.  a  Swipe,  F.  ]  a  Gate  made 

Ba  scule  5  like  a  Pit- fall  with  a  Counterpoile,  and 
fupported  by  two  large  Stakes  ;  a  fort  of  Portcuilice  ;  it  is 
ufually  made  before  the  Corps  de  Garde ,  advancing  near  the 
Gates. 

Baculo'metry  [either  of  Baculus,  L.  or  (laT^v  a 
Stall,  and  Meafure,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  meaforing  Di- 

ftances  or  Lines,  acceffible  or  inacceffible,  by  one  or  more 
Staves. 

Baculus  Divinatorius  [i.e.  a  divining  Staff  or  Rod] 
a  Branch  of  Hazel-tree  forked  and  uled  for  the  Diftovery 
of  Mines,  Springs,  QPc. 

Badge  [incert.  Etym.]  a  Cognilance  or  Coat  of  Arms 
worn  by  fome  Servants  of  Noblemen  ;  alfo  now  by  Parifti- 
Penfioners  ;  alfo  a  Sign  or  Token,  as  white  is  the  Badge 
of  Innocence. 
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Ba'dger  pome  derive  it  of  1115<lcfe,  IV#*.  a  Jaw-bone^ 
q.  JacUcr  a  Beaft  with  ftrong  Jaws,  it  being  a  biting  Ani¬ 
mal]  an  amphibious  Creature  living  in  Holes  in  the  Sides 
of  Rivers,  and  often  feeding  on  Land. 

Badger.  Improbably  of  bagagier ,  F.J  a  Carrier  of  Lug¬ 
gage. 

Badg  er  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  a  Huckfter  who  has  a  Li¬ 
cence  to  buy  Corn  or  other  Provifions  in  one  Place  and 
to  carry  them  to  another  to  fell. 

To  Ba'ffle  [probably  either  of  he  filer,  F.  to  fupplant 
or  cheat,  or  bajfouer,  F.  to  cover  the  Eyes  with  a  Veil]  to 
confound  by  Reafons,  to  put  to  a  Nonplus ;  alfo  to  dis¬ 
appoint  or  baulk  ;  to  foot,  to  lham. 

A  Bag  [BelSe,  Sax.  probably  of  Bulga ,  L.J  a  Sack, 
a  Pouch,  &c. 

Bag  [ill  Trajftck]  a  particular  Quantity  of  lbme  fort 
of  Commodities,  as  of  Pepper  from  i  to  3  Hundred 
Weight,  &c. 

Bag  A  fold  Law  Records  ]  a  Bag  or  Piufe. 

Bagatelles,  Toys  or  Trifles,  F. 

Ba'gavel]  f  [with  the  Citizens  of  Exeter)  a  cer- 

Bethu'gavei.  (  tain  Tribute  or  Toll  granted  to  the 
Citizens  upon  all  Manner  of  Wares  brought  to  that  City 
to  be  fold,  towards  the  Paving  of  the  Streets,  Repairing 
of  the  Walls,  and  Maintenance  of  the  City. 

Ba'ggage,  Soldiers  Furniture  and  NecefTaries  ;  alfb 
Provifions  and  Neceflfaries  for  an  Army. 

Ba'ggage  [of  carrying  a  Bag  or  Knapfack]  a  Soldier’s 
T rull ;  a  Camp-whore  ;  alio  a  forry  Wench. 

Ba'gnio,  a  hot  Fioufe,  a  Place  with  Conveniences  for 
Bathing,  Sweating,  ©V. 

B agnole'nses?  [of  Bagnols  a  City  of  Languedoc]  a 

Bagno'lians  3  Seft  of  Hereticks  in  the  Eighth 
Century,  in  reality  Manichees  ;  they  rejeQcd  the  Old  le¬ 
ft  a  merit  and  Part  of  the  New ,  maintain’d  that  God  forefaw 
nothing  of  himfolf,  and  that  the  World  had  no  Beginning, 
and  that  God  did  not  create  the  Soul,  when  he  infufed  it 
into  the  Body. 

Bague'tte  [with  Archit.]  a  fmall,  round  Moulding 
lefs  than  an  A  lira  gal,  fometimes  carved  and  inriched  with 
Foliages,  Ribbands,  Laurels,  &c. 

Baha'dum,  aCheil  or  Coffer.  Old  Records. 

Ba'hAR  [in  the  Eaft  Indies ]  a  Weight  of  3S6  Avoirdu¬ 
pois  at  Mocha ,  the  Idler  baj  at  Molucca ,  and  the  greater 
^250  Pound. 

Bajardou'r  [in  ancient  Writings]  one  who  bore  o» 
carried  any  Burden. 

Bail  [BA/,  F.J  the  freeing  or  fetting  at  Liberty  one 
anrefted  or  imprifoned  (upon  any  A£iion  either  Civil  or 
C  minal)  by  Sureties  taken  for  his  Appearance  at  a  Day 
and  Place  appointed,  F. 

Bail  [in  a  For  eft]  a  Limit  or  Bound,  according  as  a 
Foreft  is  divided  into  the  particular  Charges  of  feveral  Fo- 
reflers. 

Bai'lable,  that  may  befet  at  Liberty  by  Bail  or  Sure¬ 
ties. 

Bails  [with  Mariners ]  Hoops  to  fet  up  over  the  Stern 
of  a  Boat  to  lupport  a  Tilt. 

To  Bail  [ bailler ,  F.J  to  fet  a  Perfon  arrefted,  impri- 
fon’d,  CV.  at  Liberty  by  being  Sureties  for  him. 

To  Bail  a  Boat ,  fee  Bale. 

Ba/liff  [of  bailler,  F.  to  give,  to  reach,  or  deliver] 
an  Officer  of  every  Hundred,  or  Wapentake,  or  Town 
Corporate. 

Bai'liff?  [originally  fignified  a  Guardian,  F.J  a  fort 

Bai'ly  $  of  Magiftrate  or  Officer  appointed  with¬ 
in  a  particular  Province  or  PrecinQ  to  keep  the  Peace, 
and  fecure  the  People  from  Wrongs  and  Vexations. 

Bailiffs  fof  Husbandry J  thofe  who  gather  the  Pro¬ 
fits  for  Lords  of  Manours,  &c.  and  give  an  Account,  dil- 
pofc  of  Under-fervants. 

Bailiffs,  are  alfo  Officers,  who  arreft  Perfons  for 
Debt. 

Bailiffs  Errant ,  Sheriffs  Officers  appointed  by  him 
to  go  about  the  County  to  ferve  Writs,  to  lummons  Coun¬ 
ty  Seffioas,  Affixes,  ‘(Sc. 

Bai'liffs  [c/  Franchifes]  Officers  appointed  by  every 
Lord  to  do  fuch  Offices  within  his  Liberty  or  PrecinQ:, 
as  are  done  by  the  Bailiff  Errant  in  the  County. 

Bai'liwick,  the  Place  of  the  JurifdiQion  of  a  Bailiff 
within  his  Hundred  or  the  Lord’s  Franchife.  It  is  not  on¬ 
ly  taken  to  fignify  the  County  ;  but  generally  that  Liber¬ 
ty,  which  is  exempted  from  the  Sheriff  of  the  County, 
over  which  the  Lord  of  the  Liberty  appointeth  a  Bailiff, 
with  fuch  Powers  within  his  PrecinQ,  as  an  Under-lheriff’ 
exercifeth  under  the  Sheriff'  of  the  County. 


Bai'lmrnt  flaw  Term]  the  Delivery  of  Things,  an 
Writings,  Goods,  &c.  fometimes  to  be  deliver’d  back  to 
the  Baillor  ;  fometimes  to  the  Ufe  of  the  BaiUee  •  and. 
fometimes  to  a  third  Perfon. 

Baille'e  [in  Law]  the  Perfon  to  whom  fuch  Goods 
are  deliver’d. 

Ba  i'll  or  [in  Law  J  the  Party  who  delivers  fuch 
Goods. 

Bain,  a  Bath  or  Hot-houfe,  F. 

Bai'ram  [among  the  Turks]  a  Feftival  which  they 
celebrate  after  the  Faff  of  Ramazan  for  three  Days  toge¬ 
ther,  in  which  no  Work  is  done  ;  but  Prefonts  are  font 
from  one  to  another  with  Manifeftations  of  Joy. 

Bai'rman  {q.  d.  a  bare  or  naked  Man)  a  poor,  infol- 
vent  Debtor  left  bare  and  naked,  who  was  obliged  to  fwear 
in  Court,  that  he  was  not  worth  above  live  Shillings  and 
five  Pence. 

To  Bait  [probably  of  Btean,  Sax.)  as  to  put  a  Bait 
on  an  Hook  ;  alfo  to  allure  or  entice  by  a  Bait. 

To  Bait  [of  Batan,  ■Stfx.J  to  fot  Bcafts  a  Fighting  to¬ 
gether  ;  alfo  to  vex  or  teaze. 

To  Bait  [of  Batan,  &ae.J  to  ftop  upon  a  Journey  to 
drink,  eat,  or  take  fome  Refreffiment,  S5c. 

To  Bait  [with  Falconers J  is  faid  of  a  Hawk,  who 
when  Hie  claps  her  Wings  or  ftoops  at  her  Prey,  is  faid 
to  bait. 

Bai'va,  a  Deity  of  the  Laplanders ,  which  fome  take  to 
be  the  Sun,  and  others  the  Fire  ;  being  worfhipped  as 
the  Lord  of  Light  and  Heat. 

Baize  (probably  either  of  bap,  Teut.  or  Bafe  EngL 
q.  d.  coarfe  ClothJ  Freeze  of  the  Town  of  Baia  in  Naples , 
or  Colckefler  in  England 

To  Bare  [of  Bacian  or  bsecan,  Sax.]  to  prepare  Dough 
and  other  ViQuals,  for  eating,  in  an  Oven. 

Ba'icer  [of  Bacian,  StfxJ  a  Maker  of  Bread. 

BAKER-/egg’d,  (huddling  with  the  Legs  bowing  out¬ 
wards. 

Bala'n  at  ed  [ balanatus ,  L.J  anointed  with  the  Oil  of 
Ben. 

Ba'lance  7  [probably  of  Manx ,  L.  or  balance,  F.J 

Ba'llance  S  one  of  the  fix  fimple  Powers  in  Me- 
chanicks ,  ufod  principally  for  determining  the  Equality  or 
Difference  of  Weight  in  heavy  Bodies  ;  they  are  of  feve¬ 
ral  Forms,  as  Scales,  Steel-yards,  &c. 

Balance  7  [with  Aftronomers]  call’d  in  Latin  Libra 

Ball  a  no  E  S  of  which  this  £:  is  the  CharaQeriftick, 
is  one  of  the  12.  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  into  which  the  Sun 
enters  at  the  autumnal  Equinox  in  September  ;  the  Conftel- 
lation  confifts  of  8  Stars  reprefonted  on  a  Globe  by  the 
Form  of  a  Balance  or  Pair  of  Scales. 

Balance  [of  the  Air]  the  Weight  of  that  Fluid, 
whereby,  according  to  its  known  Property,  it  prefleth 
where  it  is  leaft  refilled,  till  it  is  equally  adjufted  in  all 
Parts. 

Balance  [of  Trade J  is  the  Difference  or  Excels  be¬ 
tween  the  Value  of  Commodities  imported  from  Foreign 
Countries,  and  the  Value  of  thofo  of  our  own  native  Pro¬ 
duction  exported  to  thofe  Countries. 

To  Ba'lance  [ balancer ,  F.J  to  poifo  or  make  even 
Weight  ;  to  make  an  Account  even  ;  alfo  to  confider  or 
weigh  in  Mind.  ~  ' 

Balance  of  a  Watch,  &c.  that  Part  of  it  that  by  its 
Motion  regulates  and  determines  the  Beats. 

Balance  [in  Merchants  Accounts]  are  when  a  Debtor 
and  Creditor  are  made  even. 

Bala'ni  [with  Naturalifts]  certain  Excrefoences  which 
ufually  grow  or  Hick  to  the  Shells  of  Sea-filh  of  the 
larger  kinds. 

Balani'ne  [ba/aninus]  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Oak. 

Balani'tes  [(lotxccv/Tus*,  Gr.J  a  precious  Stone,  green- 
ifli,  and  fomewhat  refembling  Corinthian  Brals. 

Balani'tis  [offJo.W*',  Gr.J  a  kind  of  round  Chef- 
nuts. 

Bala'nus  [ftaaa'r©'  of  }  whO,  Heb.  i.  e  of  an  Oak] 
a  kind  of  Maft  or  Acorn  ;  any  Fruits  which  have  round 
Heads,  as  a  Walnut,  &c. 

Balanus  [with  Fhyf.]  a  Suppofitory  in  the  Shape  of 
an  Acorn,  for  loofening  the  Belly,  L, 

Balanus  [with  Anatomifts]  the  Nut  of  the  Yard  of  a 
Man  or  the  Clitoris  of  a  Woman,  L. 

Ba  l  a  n  u  s  Myrepftca  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Fruit  call’d  Ben ; 
but  others  take  it  for  the  Nutmeg. 

Bala'ssius,  the  Balals  Ruby,  a  precious  Stone  of  a 
faint  red  Colour. 

Ba'last,  tea  Balia  ft. 
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BaLATRo'nes  [Balatrones,  Hor.J  an  ancient  Name 
given  to  wicked  and  lewd  Perfons,  from  Servilius  Balatro ,  a 
debauch’d  Libertine,  whence  probably  the  French  have  de¬ 
riv’d  their  Poltroon. 

Bal au's  hum  [BaWriov,  Gr.]  the  Wild  Pome°ra- 
nare  flower  or  the  Tree  itfelf,  L. 

To  Balbu'cinate  ?  [balhucinatum,  L.  C  to  flutter  in 
To  Balbu'tiate  5  [balbutiatum,  L.  £  Ipeaking. 
Balbu'ties,  flammering  Speech,  Z. 

Balco'n  Y  [Balcon,  F.  Palco,  Ital.J  a  Frame  of  Iron, 
Wood  or  Stone  before  the  Window  of  a  Room  commonly 
on  the  firft  Floor,  to  take  the  Air  in,  and  to  fee  at  a  Di- 
ftance. 

Ba'ld  [Bate,  Sax.  probably  of  bal.  C.  Brit,  tho’  Min- 
fiew  rather  choofes  to  derive  it  of  ball),  Tent,  quick  ;  be- 
caule  old  Men  are  prone  to  Boldnels,  having  noHair 

on  the  Lead,  &c.  it  alfo  fignifies  bold,  the  fame,  as  the 
Latin  Audax,  and  is  fill  fo  uled  in  the  Northern  Counties 
of  England ,  and  thence  comes  Baldwin,  and  by  Tranfpofi- 
tion  Winbald ,  i.  e.  a  bold  Conqueror,  Eadbald ,  hannilv 
bold  ;  Ethelb.ild ,  nobly  bold,  &c.  * 

Ba'ld  a  cum  ?  [with  Architetts]  an  Edifice  or  Piece 
Ba'ld  a  quin  5  of  Archite&ure  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Craw  n,  fet  over  feveral  Pillars,  as  a  Covering  to  an  Altar  ; 
alio  a  Canopy  carried  over  the  Hoft  by  the  Romanifis. 

Ba'lderdash  [probably  of  ball).  Sax.  bold,  and 
dap,  to  mingle,  q.  d.  an y  thing  jumbled  together  without 
Judgment]  a  Mingle-mangle,  rude  Mixture  ;  alfo  a  pal¬ 
try  confus’d  Dilcourle.  r 

Ba'ldmony,  an  Herb. 

Baldness  [Baloneyye,  Saw.]  not  having  Hair-,  alfo 
in  regard  to  Speech  Unpolitenels. 

Bale,  a  Bundle  or  Pack  of  Commodities  of  different 
Sorts  and  Quantities,  as  Silk,  Cloth,  CSV. 

To  Bale  [probably  of  balayer,  F.  to  brulh]  to  fcoop 
or  lade  Water  out  of  the  Hold  of  a  Ship  with  Buckets, 
or  out  of  a  Wherry  with  an  old  Hat. 

Bale  [Bz:l,  ■&»*.]  Grief,  Miferv,  Sorrow. 

Baleu'ga  [ [ancient  Deeds']  a  Territory,  a  Precinft. 
Ba'leful  [of  Bzl-jcullJ  forrowful,  woful. 

Bali'vo  amovendo ,  a  Writ  for  removing  a  Bailiff  out 
of  his  Office,  for  Non-refidence  in  his  Bailiwick. 

Balic  [probably  of  valicare,  L.  to  pafs  by]  to  difap- 
point,  to  fruftrate,  to  pafs  by  or  take  no  notice  of;  alfo 
to  difeourage. 

A  Balk,  a  Difappointment,  a  Baffle;  alfo  Damage  or 
Prejudice. 

A  Balk,  a  Ridge  of  Land  left  between  two  Furrows 
or  a  Piece  of  Ground  left  unploughed. 

Balk  [among  Bricklayers]  a  great  Beam,  fuch  as  is  ufed 
in  building ;  alfo  a  Poll  or  Rafter  over  an  Out-houfe  or 
Barn. 

Bai.keRs  [in  Fipery]  Men  who  fland  on  a  Cliff  or 
high  Place  on  the  Shore,  and  give  a  Sign  to  the  Men 
in  the  Fifhing-boats,  which  Way  the  Paffage  or  Sholc  of 
Herrings  is. 

Ball  [2l5al,  D«.J  any  round  Thing. 

Ball  [Bal,  F.J  a  publick  Dancing  Meeting. 

Balls  [in  Heraldry]  a  common  Bearing  in  Coats  of 
Arms  ;  but  always  by  Heralds  call’d  by  other  Names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  Colours,  as  Oggrelfes,  Befants 
Golps,  Guz.es,  Hurts,  Pellets,  Plates,  Pomeis,  Oren^es’ 
Torteauxes;  which  fee  in  their  proper  Places.  °  ’ 

Ball  and  Socket  [with  Mathemat]  a  Device  made  of 
Brafs  with  a  perpetual  Screw,  for  holding  any  Telefcope, 
Quadrant,  or  other  Inftrument  on  a  Staff,  for  Aftronomical 
vies,  Surveying,  2fc. 

Ba  l lance,  See  Balance. 

Ba'llad  Iritavi  c 
Ba'l ad  S  t-balad'  Fr0  3  Song- 

e  L^AST  [ISallaft,  Tent. J  a  Quantity  of  Gravel, 
Sand  or  Stones,  or  any  Weight  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a 
Ship  to  make  it  fail  fteddy  or  right,  and  to  keep  it  from 
over-letting.  r 

re  trench  the  Ballast  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  divide  or  fepa- 
rate  it.  * 

Balli'stje  Os  [of  p,£tM<y,  Gr.  to  call,  and  Os,  L.  a 
BoneJ  the  Sling  Bone,  the  fame  with  Aflragalus. 

Bal  lister  l  [bain fire,  F.J  the  Lateral  or  Side  Part 
Bal  luster  S  of  a  Scroll,  which  forms  the  Curl- 
luh  in  the  Capital  of  a  Pillar  of  the  Ionick  Order. 

Bal  list  er  /  [Architecture]  alfo  a  little  Pillar  or  Rail 
Bal luster  S  fuch  as  are  on  the Outfide  of  Cloifters! 
i  erralles,  Galleries,  QPc. 

[in  a  Church]  an  Inclofure  of  Pillars 
which  rails  in  the  Communion  Table. 


Balli'va  [old  Deeds]  a  whole  County  under  the  Ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  a  Sheriff  ;  alfo  a  Hundred  with  refpeft  to  the 
Chief  Conftable,  or  a  Manor,  with  refpeft  to  the  Steward” 
Ba'llium,  a  fort  of  Fortrefs  or  Bulwark. 

Ba  l  locks  [Bellucay',  or  of  Balls ,  Engl,  becaule  of 
their  Roundnefs  ]  the  Cods  of  Man  or  Beaft. 

Ba'llon  ?  [ Ballon ,  F.J  a  Foot-ball;  alfo  a  large 
Ballo'on  $  Ball  uled  to  play  withal  by  Noblemen. 
Balloon  [with  Chymifls]  a  large  round  Mattrals,  or 
Velfel  for  receiving  what  is  diftilled  or  drawn  off  by  the 
means  of  Fire. 

Ballon  [with  Archit.]  a  round  Globe  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  Pillar,  by  way  of  Ornament. 

Ba  llot  [  balote,  F.J  a  little  Ball  uled  in  giving  of 
Votes.  ° 

Bal  lot  a  V  [BaMoiv',  Gr.J  the  Herb  Stinking  Hore- 
Ballote  S  hound,  L. 

Ballota'tion  ?  a  particular  Method  of  voting  at 
Ba'lloting  5  Eleftioiis,  by  means  of  little  Balls 
of  feveral  Colours,  when  every  one  who  has  a  Vote  puts  in 
fuch  a  Ballot  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Candidates. 

Ba'llustrade,  a  Row  of  Ballifters  or  lmall  turned 
Pillars,  of  fuch  a  Height  as  a  Man  may  lean  his  Elbow 
upon  them  ;  fixed  upon  a  Terrace  Walk  or  Top  of  a 
Building  to  divide  it  into  two  or  more  feparate  Parts. 

Halm,  the  Juice  or  Oil  of  a  certain  Tree,  growing  iri 
Palefline  or  Egypt,  very  precious  and  of  a  very  fanative  Qua¬ 
lity. 

Balm  ?  [in  Botany]  an  Herb  of  a  fragrant 

Balm-mint  $  Smell. 

Balm-apple,  a  Plant. 

Ba'lneary  [balneariut  ~|  belonging  to  Baths,  &c. 
Ba'  lneary  [balneanum  .  Bath  or  Stove. 

Ba  l n  ea't or  y  [balneatorius,  L. J  belonging  to  a  Bath, 
or  Stove. 

Ba'lneum,  a  Bath,  a  Walhing-place,  a  Bain,  Hot- 
houle  or  Stew,  L. 

Balneum  [with  Phyjicians]  a  bathing  of  the  whole 
Body  or  the  lower  Parts  only. 

Balneum  arenx  >  [with  Chymifts]  a  Sand-bath, 
Balneum  arenofum  %  when  Flowers,  Fruit  and  other 
medicinal  Ingredients,  are  put  into  a  Cucurbite  and  infufed, 
the  Veffel  being  fet  in  hot  Sand,  &c. 

Balneum  Mari  a  [with  Chymifls]  is  when  a  Cucurbite 
that  contains  any  Matter  to  be  diftill’d,  being  flopp’d 
dole  is  fet  in  a  Veffel  of  Water  fo  as  to  be  gently  and 
gradually  heated.  Some  corruptly  call  it  Balneum  marist 
i.  e.  a  Sea-bath. 

Balneum  Vaporis  ?  [with  Chymifls]  the  vaporous 
Ba  lneum  Vaporofum  S  Bath  is  when  the  Veflel  that 
contains  the  Matter  is  fet  in  another,  half  full  of  Water 
boiling  hot,  and  is  heated  by  the  V apours  or  Steams  that 
arife  from  it. 

Balota'des  [in  Horfemanpip]  are  the  Leaps  of  a 
Horfe  between  two  Pillars,  or  upon  a  ftrait  Line  made 
with  Juftnefs  of  Time,  with  the  Aids  of  the  Hands,  the 
Calves  of  the  Legs,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  his 
Fore-feet  are  in  the  Air,  he  fhews  nothing  but  the  Shoos 
of  his  Hinder-feet  without  yerking  out. 

Ba'lsam  [ flctAtrcquov,  Gr.  oi;  jOtkf  *7y!3,  i.  e.  the 
Prince  of  Oils,  Baum,  F.J  the  Juice  of  the  Balfam  or 
Balm,  and  fome  other  natural  Balfams,  as  of  Toll,  Peru,  &c„ 
Balsam  [with  Chym.]  the  Preparation  of  fome  Salts,  as 
Balsam  of  Saturn,  a  Solution  of  Saccharum  Saturn?, 

?.  e.  Sugar  of  Lead  made  with  Spirit  or  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
and  digefted  till  the  Matter  has  affumed  a  red  Tinflure. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur  [with  Chym. J  the  oily  Parts  of 
common  Brimftoue  dilfolv’d  in  Oil  of  Turpentine,  or  fome 
other  diftill’d  Oil. 

Balsam  [in  Pharmacy]  certain  Liquors  extrafted  or 
drawn  from  Gums  and  rofiny  Subftances,  as  Nervous  Bal¬ 
fam,  Sciatick  Balfam. 

Apopleilick  Balsam,  a  fweet-feented  fpirituous  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Confiftence  of  an  Ointment,  a  Perfume. 

Balsa'mick  [balfamique,  F.J  pertaining  to  or  having 
the  Quality  of  Balfam. 

Ba'lsamated  [balfamatus,  L.J  anointed  with  Balfam. 
Balsame'lla  ?  [of  fbct\a-ot/n.ov,  Gr.J  the  Herb  of 
Ba l  s  a'm i N  A  5  which  Ballam  is  made. 

Balsa'mina  Mas  [with  Botanifls]  the  Male  Ballam- 
apple,  Z. 

Balsa'mina  Focmina  [with  Botanifls]  the  Female  Bal- 
fam-apple,  L. 

Balsa'mita  [with  Bot.]  the  Herb  Coftmary. 
Ba'lsamum,  the  Balfam  or  Balm-tree,  or  the  Juice 
that  drops  from  it,  that  is  of  a  moft  fragrant  Scent,  Z. 
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Baisa'mitok.,  an  Herb,  To  named  of  its  Balfamick 
Smell. 

Bam,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Names  of  Places  in 
Great  Britain ,  denotes  the  Quality  of  the  Place  that  is 
cither  now  or  formerly  was  woody,  from  the  Saxon  Beam, 
which  fignifies  a  Piece  of  Timber,  as  Bamfeld ,  Bambridge , 
Bam  bury. 

Ba'mma  [fE/n^a/u/ua,,  Gr.J  a  Tin&ureor  Dye;  alfo  a 
Liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  dipped  or  foaked,  L. 

Ban  ,  a  Proclamation  made  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  or 
Body  of  Troops,  either  by  Sound  of  Trumpet  or  Beat  of 
Drum,  requiring  the  Obfervance  of  Martial  Difcipline  for 
declaring  a  new  Officer,  or  for  punilhing  a  Soldier. 

Band  [Banto,  an  Ornament  or  Cloathing  for  the 

Neck. 

To  Ba n d  [Ban^en,  Sax]  to  bandy,  to  gather  into  or 
conlpire  with  a  Faftion. 

Have  Bands  [with  GunnersJ  Hoops  of  Iron  binding 
the  Nave  of  a  Gun-Carriage  at  both  Ends. 

Band,  any  Piece  of  Stuff  cut  long  and  narrow,  as  the 
Swarth  Bands  for  Infants. 

Arriere  Ban,  See  Arriere. 

Ba'ncal  [in  Eajl  Inciiaf]  a  Weight  containing  1 6 
Drams  Averdupoife. 

Ba'nca'lla  [in  ancient  Writers'^  Cuffiions  or  fuch  like 
Coverings  for  Benches,  Qpc. 

Ba'ncus,  a  Bench,  Table  or  Stall,  on  which  Goods  are 
expofed  to  Sale,  Z. 

Band  of  ten  ft  oners  [of  the  King']  a  particular  Com- 
any  of  Gentlemen  bearing  Halberds,  and  attending  the 
erlon  of  the  King  upon  folemn  Occafions. 

Train  Bans  ?  [of  a  City,  &c.J  certain  Regiments 

Trained  Bands  5  compofed  of  the  Inhabitants  of  it, 
trained  up  to  bear  Arms,  and  inftru&ed  in  Military  Difci¬ 
pline. 

Ba'n  d  ag  e,  the  Bands  that  bind  any  thing  up. 

Bandage  [with  Surgeons J  a  Linnen  Cloth  conveni¬ 
ently  fitted  for  the  binding  up  and  dreffing  Sores,  broken 
Bones  or  Wounds  ;  alio  the  Application  of  a  Fillet,  Roll, 
or  Swathe  to  any  Part,  Z. 

Ba'ndelet,  a  (mall  Fillet,  Band  or  String. 

Bandelet  [with  Architeffs]  any  Line  or  flat  Moul¬ 
ding,  as  that  which  crowns  the  Dorick  Architrave ;  it  en- 
compaffes  a  Pillar  quite  round  about  like  a  Ring,  is  great¬ 
er  than  a  Lift,  but  lels  than  a  Platband. 

Band  [in  ir chit  eft  any  flat,  low  Member,  which  is 

alfo  called  Face. 

Ban di'tti  [ bandit ,  F.  of  lands,  Ital.J  outlaw’d  Per- 
fons  in  Italy  turned  Robbers ;  Highwaymen  ,  a  Cut- 
Throats. 

Ban  dee,  an  Irijh  Meafure  two  Foot  in  Length. 

Ba'ndileers  /  [bandoulieres,  F.J  fmall  wooden  Ca- 

Ba;ndolef.rs  S  fes  covered  with  Leather,  each  of 
them  containing  Powder  that  is  a  Charge  for  a  Musket, 
which  hang  to  the  Number  of  twelve  on  a  Shoulder-belt 
or  Collar. 

Ba'n  dog  [of  band  and  dog]  a  Dog  kept  in  a  Band  or 
Chain  ;  alfo  a  Maftiff  or  Houfe-dog ;  alfo  a  Dog  for  bait¬ 
ing  Bulls,  Bears,  &c. 

Bando'ra  [wcM’jVpoc,  Gr.J  a  kind  of  mufical  Inftru- 
ments  with  Strings. 

Ba'ndrol  [banderol F.Ja  little  Flag  or  Streamer ;  alio 
the  little  fringed  filk  Flag,  that  hangs  on  a  Trumpet. 

Ba'ndy  [prob.  of  bending ]  a  Club  or  Stick  turned 
round  at  bottom  to  play  at  Ball. 

Ba'ndy  JVicket,  a  Play  with  a  Ball,  and  with  Bandies. 

To  Ba'ndy  [ bander ,  F.J  to  make  up  a  Party  at  the 
Play  of  Bandy  Wicket ;  to  gather  into  a  Faction  ;  to  tols 
to  and  fro  ;  allb  to  debate  or  canvals. 

Ba  n  e  [of  Bana,  Sax.  a  Murderer]  Poilon,  great  Mif- 
.chief,  Ruin,  Deftru&ion. 

Ba'n  e-wort,  the  Herb  Night-ffiade. 

Ba'neful,  poifonous,  deftruftive. 

Ba'nefulness,  Poifonoufnefs,  Deftru&ivenefs. 

Baneret,  fee  Knight. 

To  Bang  [prob.  of  bengcl,  Teut.J  to  beat  with  a 
Cudgel. 

Ban n ians  [a  Name  which  in  the  Indian  Language 
fignifies  innocent  People ,  and  without  Guile ]  a  religious  Sefl 
among  the  Indians,  who  believe  aTranfmigration  of  Souls, 
and  therefore  eat  no  living  Creature,  nor  will  kill  even 
noxious  Animals ;  they  are  lo  cautious  of  having  Com¬ 
munication  with  other  Nations,  that  if  one  of  a  different 
Religion  has  drank  out  of  or  touched  their  Cup,  they 
breat  it.  If  one  of  themfelves  happens  to  touch  another, 
they  walh  and  purify  themfelves  before  they  eat  or  drink, 
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or  9ntcr  into  their  Houles :  they  wear  about  their  Necks  * 
Stone  called  Tamberau ,  about  the  bignels  of  an  Egg, 
which  is  perforated,  and  has  three  Strings  run  in  it  ;  this 
Stone  they  fay  repr.efents  their  great  God,  and  upon  this 
Account  the  Indians  fhew  them  very  great  Relpe£f. 

To  Ba'n  is  H  [abannan,  Sax.  bannir ,  F.J  to  find  of 
turn  out  of  his  native  Country  to  foreign  Parts  ;  to  drive 
or  chace  away. 

Ba'n  ish  men  T  fbanniffement ,  F.J  the  being  lent  away 
into  a  foreign  Country  on  account  of  having  been  found 
guilty  of  lome  Crime  or  Mifdemeanour. 

Bank  [banc,  a  little  Hill  or  riling  Ground,  allb 
the  Side  ot  a  River  or  of  the  Sea,  or  a  Shelf  in  the  Sea. 

Bank  [bancus,  L.  banque,  F.J  in  a  Law  Senfe  fignifies 
a  Judgment  Seat. 

Bank  [banque,  F.J  a  Place  where  great  Sums  of  Money 
are  taken  in  and  let  out  on  Intereft,  &c.  allb  a  Stock  of 
Money. 

Ba'nkrupcy  ?  the  A£1  of  breaking,  i.  e.  becom- 
Ba'nkruptcyS  ing  infolvent  in  Trade. 

Ba'nkrupt  [ [banqueroute ,  F.  of  bancus  ruptus ,  L.  the 
Bank  or  Stock  being  broken  or  exhauftedj  a  Tradefman 
who  breaks  and  goes  afide,  pretending  an  Inability  to  pay 
his  Debts  ;  or  one  who  having  got  into  his  Hands  other 
Mens  Goods,  conceals  himfelf  with  Intention  to  dqfraud 
his  Creditors. 

Banns?  of  Matrimony  [of  ban  a  cry]  is  the  pub- 

Ban  es  S  hilling  of  Marriage  Contra&s  in  the  Church 
before  the  Performance  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Church. 

ToBann  [batmen,  #».]  to  curfe,  to  exclaim  againft. 

Ba'nner  [banner,  C.  B.  Banniere ,  F.J  a  Standard 
or  Enfign. 

The  Banner  [of  Mother  Church ]  was  a  Crols  given 
to  a  Felon  or  Murderer,  who  having  recovered  a  Church  or 
Church-yard  before  he  was  apprehended,  could  not  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  thence  to  take  his  Trial  at  Law,  but  having  con- 
felfed  his  Crime  before  the  Juftice  or  Coroner,  and  abju¬ 
red  the  Kingdom,  was  to  carry  this  Crols  in  his  Hand 
through  the  Highways  till  he  was  got  out  of  the  King’s 
Dominion  ;  but  this  Privilege  and  the  Ule  of  San&uaries 
was  taken  away  in  the  21ft  of  K.  Janies  I. 

Ba'nneret,  a  Knight  made  in  the  Field,  fee  Knight; 

Banniatus  foris,  [ old  Rec.j  one  judicially  banilhed 
or  oudaw’d. 

Bannimus,  i.  e.  vie  banilh  [in  the  Univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford]  the  Form  of  expelling  any  Member  out  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfity,  which  is  done  by  palling  up  the  Sentence  in  fome 
publick  Places. 

Ban N itus  [old  Deeds ]  a  banilhed  Man,  an  Outlaw. 

Bannock,  a  kind  of  Oaten  Cake,  mixed  with  Water 
and  baked  under  the  Embers. 

Ba'nnum  /  [old  Records]  the.utmoft  bounds  of  a  Ma-« 

Banle'ua  >  nouror]Town. 

Ba'nquet  [banquet,  F.]  a  Feaft  or  Entertainment. 

Ba'nqjj  ET  [in  Fortif cation]  a  Foot-bank  of  Earth 
about  the  height  of  a  Foot  and  a  half,  and  three  broad, 
raifed  at  the  Rampart  at  the  Foot  of  the  Parapet  for  the 
Soldiers  to  mount  on  to  fire  over. 

Banquet  [of  a  bridle]  is  that  fmall  Part  of  the  branch 
of  a  bridle  that  is  under  the  Eye,  which  is  rounded  like 
a  fmall  Rod,  and  gathers  and  joins  the  Extremities  of  a  bit 
to  the  branch,  lb  that  the  banquet  is  not  feen,  but  is  co¬ 
vered  by  the  Cap,  or  that  Part  of  the  bit  that  is  next  the 
branch. 

Banquet  line  [of  a  bridle]  is  an  imaginary  Line 
drawn  by  bit-makers  along  in  form  of  a  bit,  and  prolonged 
upwards  and  downwards  to  adjull  the  defigned  Force  or 
Weaknels  of  a  branch,  in  order  to  make  it  ftift  or  ealy. 

B'anquet  [ banqueter ,  F.]  to  feaft  or  junket. 

Banqjje'tte  [banquette,  F.]  a  little  Foot  pace  way. 

A  Ba'n  ter,  a  jeering,  a  rallying,  byway  of  diverfi- 
on,  &e. 

Ba'nsticke,  a  fmall  Filh  called  a  Stickle-back. 

To  Banter,  to  jeft  or  jeer,  to  play  upon;  to  amule, 

Ba'ntling,  a  young  Child,  an  Infant. 

Ba'ftism  [Ba.V]i agL’j.,  Gr.J  a  walhing,  dipping  or 
fprinkling;  a  Sacrament  whereby  Perlons  baptized,  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Communion  ot  the  Chriftian  Church. 

Baptism  [in  Sea  Language],  is  a  Ceremony  performed 
in  Merchants  Ships,  which  pafs  the  Tropiek  or  Line  for 
the  firft  Time,  both  upon  Ships  and  Men.  The  Bap- 
tifm  of  Ships,  is  only  the  walhing  them  throughout  in 
Sea  Water. 

The  Baptism  of  Palfengers  is  performed  with  many 
Ceremonies  ;  but  in  performing  either  of  them,  the  Ships 
Crew  are  generally  made  drunk,  for  the  Sailors  pretend 
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trs  a  cuftomary  Right  to  cut  off  the  Beak-head  of  the  Ship, 
unlefs  the  Captain  or  Mafter  redeem  it. 

The  Ceremony  is  as  follows:  The  elded  of  the  Ship’s 
Crew  who  has  paft  the  Line  or  Tropick,  having  dreffed 
himlelf  fen  taftically,  with  a  Grotefque  Cap  on  his  Head,  his 
Face  black’d,  comes  carrying  in  his  Hand  a  Waggoner  or 
fome  other  Sea  Book,  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  Sailors 
dilguifed  like  himlelf,  each  of  them  bearing  in  his 
Hand  lorne  Kitchen  Utenfil,  with  Drums  beating  ;  the 
Leader  places  himlelf  very  gravely  on  a  Seat  prepared  on 
the  Decks,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Main  Mart  ;  and  each  Sailor 
or  PalTenger  fwears  before  this  antick  Magiftrate,  that  he 
will  fee  that  this  Ceremony  be  performed  whenever  it 
comes  to  his  Turn.  The  Sailors  are  commonly  heartily 
drenched  with  whole  Buckets  of  Water  pouted  upon  them; 
but  Paffengers  and  thole  that  will  give  a  little  Money,  are 
more  favourably  treated,  being  only  fprinkled  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Water  ;  Ship  Boys  are  commonly  put  into  a  Cage  and 
drenched  at  Difcretion,  and  are  afterwards  obliged  to 
whip  one  another,  which  they  ulually  do  very  fmartly. 

Bapti'smal,  of  or  pertaining  to  Baptilm. 

Ba'ptist  f  Boar'll  sir,  Gr.  i.e.  a  BaptizerJ  St.  John  the 
Forerunner  of  our  Saviour;  allb  one  whole  Principle  is, 
that  Baptilm  ought  to  be  performed  by  dipping  the  Adult, 
and  not  fprinkling  Infants. 

Bapti'stery  j-u'fior,  Gr.3  a  Font  for  the  fprin¬ 

kling  or  baptizing  Infants,  alfo  a  Veil'd  to  walh  the  Body 
in,  a  Bath. 

ToBapti'ze  [of  £«7rT/£a>,  Gr.]]  to  Chriften,  to  Ad- 
minifter  the  Sacrament  of  Baptifm,  either  by  dipping  or 
plunging  the  Party  fo  baptized  in  Water  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl. 

A  Bar  [fl  irra,  Ital.  Barreau ,  Frf]  a  long  narrow  Piece 
of  Wood  or  Iron  for  various  Ules. 

Ba  R  [of  a  Court  of  Judicature]  a  Place  hounded  by  a 
Bar,  w  here  the  Council  and  Serjeants  at  Law  ftand  to 
plead  Caules,  as  alfo  where  Prifoners  ftand  to  be  tried. 

Bar  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  is  a  peremptory  Exception  a- 
gainft  a  Demand  or  Plaint,  or  a  Plea  fufficient  to  deftroy 
the  Action  of  the  Plaintiff. 

Bar  to  common  intendment  [in  law]  is  a  general  or 
ordinary  Bar,  which  ufuaily  difables  the  Plaintiff's  Aftion 
or  Plea. 


Bar  [in  Heraldry ]  one  of  the  honourable 

_ -- -J  Members  of  a  Coat  of  Arms,  which  is  divided 

by  it  into  two  equal  Parts  ;  it  goes  crofs  the 
Efeutcheon  like  the  Fefs,  but  contains  only 
the  5th  Part  of  the  Field. 

Bar  gemel  [in  Heraldry]  is  double  Bar, 
or  Bars  that  ftand  by  couples,  as  in  the  Figure 
annexed. 


Bar  [Heraldry]  is  alio  a  FifH  called  a  Barbel. 

To  Bar  ot  Vein  [with  Farriers]  is  to  ftrike  it  or  open  it 
ahov  the  Skin,  and  after  it  has  been  difengaged,  and  tied 
above  and  below,  ro  ftrike  between  the  Ligatures. 

To  fall  foul  of  the  Bar  [with  Horfe  men]  is  when  a 
Horfe  is  Handing  in  a  Stable,  entangles  his  Legs  upon  the 
Partition-bar  that  is  placed  to  leparate  two  Horfes. 

Special  Ba  r  [in  Law]  is  that  which  is  more  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  falls  out  in  the  Cafe  in  Hand  upon  fome 
lpeci^  Circumftance  of  the  Faff. 

Bar  fee,  a  Fee  of  1  Shilling  and  8  Pence,  which 
every  Priloner  ;  acquitted  of  Felony,  ufed  formerly  to  pay 
to  the  Goaler. 

Ba  r  [Sea  Word]  a  Rock  lying  before  a  Harbour,  that 
Ships  cannot  fail  over  but  upon  the  Flood. 

Bar  of  the  Port  [in  a  ShipJ  a  Billet  or  Stake  for  faften- 
ing  up  the  Port-holes. 

Bar  [in  Mujick]  a  Line  drawn  perpendicular  through 
the  Note  Lines  to  bar  in  or  comprilc  a  certain  Number  of 
Notes. 

Ba  r  in  Heraldry ,  fee  Bar. 

To  Bar  [ Barter ,  Fr-3  to  Ihut  or  fallen  with  a  Bar. 

Bar  ATT  A,  a  fort  ot  Ballam  brought  from  the  H'efl- 
Indies. 


Bara  picklet,  a  lort  of  Bread  made  of  fine  Flour 
and  kneaded  up  with  Yeaft  or  Barm. 

Barali'p ton  [with  Logicians J  an  imperfeft  Syllo- 
gifm  of  two  Univerfels,  and  a  particular  Affirmative. 

Bar  allots,  a  Se£f  of  Hereticks  at  Bologne  in  Italy , 
who  had  all  Things  in  common,  even  their  Wives  and 
Children. 

B  a  r  a  n  G  s[among  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire]  Officers 
who  flood  at  the  Door  ot  the  Emperor’s  Bed-chamber  and 
Dining-room,  armed  with  Axes  ;  others  fay,  they  were 


Officers  wllo  kept  the  Keys  of  the  Gates  of  the  Oty 
where  the  Emperor  refided,  and  fiippofe  they  were  Englfi - 
men,  who  were  fo  called  of  the  Englifi  Word  to  bar ,  i.  e. 
to  fhut  faft. 

Ba'ratry  [in  Com.  Law ]  is  where  the  Mafter  of  a 
Ship  cheats  the  Owners,  or  Infurers,  either  by  running  away 
with  the  Ship,  or  embezzling  the  Goods. 

A  barb  |  of  Barbary]  a  Horfe  of  that  Country,  much 
efteemed  for  Vigor  and  Swiftnefs. 

To  Barb  [  of  barba ,  L.3  to  ffiave  or  trim  the  Beard. 

To  Ba'rb  U  Lobjler  [in  Carving]  is  ro  cut  it  up. 

Ba'rb  A,  a  Beard,  the  hairy  Part  of  the  Chin  and  Lips,  L 

Barba  caprina ,  an  Herb,  the  Flowers  of  which  re¬ 
ferable  the  Beard  of  a  Goat,  L. 

Barba  Jovis  [i. e.  Jupiter s-beard]  the  Herb  Sengreen 
or  Houflcek,  L. 

Ba'rb ac  an  [harhacane,  Ital.l  a  Canal  or  Opening  left 
in  a  Wall  for  Water  to  come  in  and  go  out  at,  when 
Buildings  are  erefted  in  Places  liable  to  be  over-flowed,  or 
to  drain  the  Water  off  a  Terrafs. 

Bar'bacan  [in  Milit.  Affairs']  an  Aperture  or  Cleft, 
made  in  the  Walls  of  a  Citftie  or  Fortrefs  to  fire  upon  the 
Enemy. 

Ba'rb  ac  an  [barbacan,  F-3  a  Watch-Tower. 

Barbara'  [with  Logicians J  a  Syliogifm  in  Barb;rah 
one,  all  the  Propofitions  of  which  are  univerfal  and  affir¬ 
mative,  the  middle  Term  being  the  Subjeft  in  the  firft  P10- 
pofition,  and  the  Attribute  in  the  fecond. 

Barbare'a  [Bof.j  Rochet  or  Winter  Creffes,  L. 

Barba'rians  [Bocppiotpol,  Gr.]  Barbarians ,  wild  or 
rude  People. 

Ba'rbarism  [ffstfISt tf  v/uJc,  Gr.  3  an  Impropriety  of 
Speech,  a  Rudencfs  in  Language. 

BArba'rity  [(JctfjJxtfo tmf,  Gr.  Barbaries ,  L.]  Inhu¬ 
manity,  Cruelty. 

Ba'rbarous  [(1c t'fSttf©',  Gr.  larbarus,  L-3  favage, 
wild  rude  ;  alfo  cruel,  fierce  ;  alfo  improper  with  reipeft 
to  Speech. 

Ba'rbarousness  [ barbaries ,  L.3  Outrageoufiieis, 
Cruelty,  ClownifhnelSjUnpolitenefs,  want  of  good  Breeding. 

Ba'rbary  Falcons ,  a  kind  of  Hawks  commonly  taken  in 
Barbary,  they  making  their  Paffage  through  that  Country  ; 
this  Bird  is  left  than  the  Tiercel  gentle,  but  very  bold,  it 
is  plumed  with  red  under  the  Wings,  and  is  armed  with 
long  Talons  and  Stretchers. 

Bar  be,  the  Armour  of  the  Horfes  of  the  ancient 
Knights  and  Soldiers  who  were  accoutred  at  all  Points. 

Barbe'e  [in  Heraldry]  as  Croix  barbee,  i.e. 
barbed-crofs,  being  at  the  Extremities  like  the 
barbed-irons  that  are  ufed  for  ftriking  Fifh,  or 
other  Weapons  or  Inftruments  commonly  cal¬ 
led  barbed,  which  being  ftruck  into  any  Thing,  cannot 
be  drawn  out  again,  without  cutting  a  hole  to^  make  a 
Paffage  for  the  beards,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Barb e,  a  beard,  F.  ( 

Barbe  Robert  [Cookery]  a  particular  Way  of  dreffing 
Hogs  Ears. 

To  f re  in  Barbe  [Mil.  Term]  fignifies  to  difeharge  the 
Cannon  over  a  Parapet,  inftead  of  putting  it  through  the 
Loop-holes. 

Barbs,  a  fort  of  Armour  for  Horfes,  which  covered 
the  Neck,  Breaft  and  Crupper. 

Barbes  /  [with  Farriers]  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  ufual- 

Ba  r  b  l  e  s  S  ly  known  by  two  Paps  under  the  Tongue, 
which  when  inflamed  proves  hurtful. 

Barbes  [with  Husbandmen ]  a  Diftemper  in  black 
Cattle,  known  by  a  fuperfluous  Piece  of  Flefh  on  their 
Tongues,  which  fometimes  hinders  them  from  eating  their 
Meat. 

Bar'bed  [of  barba ,  L.3  covered  with  Barbs,  beard¬ 
ed  like  a  Fifh-hook,  as  a  barbed  Dart  or  Arrow  ;  alfo 
trimmed  or  fhaved. 

Barbed  «»<f  crested  [in  Heraldry]  is  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lfi  wattled  and  combed,  and  fignifies  the  Comb  and  Gills 
of  a  Cock,  when  particulariz’d  for  being  of  a  different 
TinSure  from  the  Body. 

Ba'rb  el,  a  Fifh  fo  named  from  a  Beard  that  is  under 
its  Chaps  or  Nofe. 

Ba'rb  er.,  [of  barba,  L.  bar  bier,  FJ  one  who  fhaves 
or  trims  the  Beard. 

Barberry  Tree,  a  prickly  Shrub,  bearing  a  red  Berry 
of  a  fharp  Tafte. 

Ba'rbican  [bupS  kennin,  Sax.  q.  the  furveying 
Place  of  the  City,  &oT]  a  Fortrefs  built  on  an  Eminence 
to  overlook  a  City  ;  alfo  any  Outwork  belonging  to  % 
Building. 

Y  Bar- 
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Barbi'gerous  (barbiger,  F.]  bearded,  or  wearing  a 
Beard. 

Ba'rbicanage  (old  RecT]  Money  given  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Barbican  or  Watch-tower. 

Barboti'ne  [in  Medicine ]  a  Grain,  otherwife  called 
Worm-feed. 

Barbs,  (barbes,  F.]  a  fort  of  Armour  for  Horfes,  an¬ 
ciently  in  ufe. 

Barca'ria  (Old  Rec.]  a  Barkary  or  Tan-houfe. 

Ba'rcary  [ bergerie ,  F.]  a  Sheep-cote,  a  Sheep-walk. 

Ba'rco  longo,  a  little  low  long  Sea  Veffel,  without  a 
Deck,  ufing  both  Oars  and  Sails.  Span. 

Barcoana?  [with  Botanifts]  the  Plant  Burdock,  L> 

Baroana  S 

To  Bard  ?  to  cutoff  the  Head  and  Neck  from  the 

To  BeardS*  reft  of  the  Fleece. 

Bards  [bar  Dll,  C.  Brit,  fo  called  of  Bardus  the  Son  of 
Druis ,  who  reigned  over  the  Gauls]  certain  Poets  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Bri tains ,  who  fet  forth  in  Verle  the 
brave  Aftions  of  the  great  Men  of  their  Nation. 

Barda'ch  ?  [ bardafeio ,  Ital.  bardacbe ,  F.]  a  Boy  kept 

Barda'sh  5  for  Pleafurc,  to  be  abufed  contrary  to 
Nature. 

Ba  r d  es  a'n  I STs,fb  called  of  Bardefanes  of  Meppotamia, 
who  having  embraced  Chriftianity,  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  Knowledge  in  Philofophy,  but  afterwards  adhered 
to  tire  Errors  of  the  Valentinians,  adding  to  them  others  of 
his  own ;  and  afferted  that  the  Actions  of  Mankind  depend¬ 
ed  on  Fate. 

Bards  [in  Cookery]  are  thin  broad  Slices  of  Bacon,  with 
which  Capons,  Pullets,  &c.  are  covered,  in  order  to  be 
roafted,  baked  or  ftewed,  &c. 

Barda'na  [in  Botany]  the  Burdock,  T, 

BardeTle  [with  Horfemen]  a  fort  of  Saddle  made  in 
the  Shape  of  a  great  Saddle,  but  only  of  Cloth  fluffed 
with  Straw,  and  tyed  tight  down  with  Packthread,  without 
either  Wood,  Lead  or  Iron,  Ital. 

Ba'rdOUS  (bardus,  L.  ]  blockifli,  foolifh,  ftupid. 

Bare  [bafte,  -Sax.]  naked,  uncovered,  plain. 

A  Bare,  a  Place  free  from  Grafs,  made  even  and 
fmooth  to  bowl  in,  efpecially  in  the  Winter. 

To  make  Bare  [bapian,  -Smc.]  to  make  naked,  to  un¬ 
cover. 

A  b  a  r  E  Pump  [on  ship-board ]  a  piece  of  hollow  Wood 
or  Metal,  to  pump  Beer  or  Water  out  of  a  Cask. 

Bareness  [of  Abajfian,  Sax.  to  make  bare]  the  being 
bare  or  naked. 

A  Bargain,  [bargeu,  C.  Brit.]  aContrafi  or  Agree¬ 
ment  concerning  the  Sale  of  fomething  ;  alfo  the  Thing 
bought  or  fold. 

Bargain  and  S ale  (Com.  Law  Term]  a  Contract  or 
Agreement  made  for  Manours,  Lands,  Tenements,  &c. 
and  alfo  a  transferring  the  Property  of  them  from  the 
bargainer  to  the  bargainee. 

Bargain  e'e,  he  or  fhe  who  accepts  fuch  a  Bargain. 

Bargainer  (barguigneur,  F.]  the  Perlon  who  pref¬ 
ers  or  makes  fuch  a  bargain. 

ToBa'rgain  [of  batgen,  C.Biit.  or  barguigner,  F.] 
to  contract  or  make  an  Agreement  either  in  buying  or  fel¬ 
ling  Wares. 

Barge  [ barque ,  F.  barca,  Ital.3  a  fort  of  large  fine 
Boat,  commonly  ufed  for  State ;  alfo  a  larger  Luggage 
Veffel,  ufed  in  carrying  Goods,  &c. 

Barge  couples  [with  ArchiteBs]  a  Beam,  &c.  mor- 
tifed  into  another  to  ftrengthen  the  Building. 

Barge  course  [in  ArchiteBure]  that  Part  of  the 
Tiling  of  an  Houfe  that  projects  over  the  principal  Rafters, 
where  there  is  either  a  Gable  or  a  Gerkin-head. 

Bargh  Majler  [at  the  Mines]  a  Surveyor. 

A  bargh  Mote ,  a  Court  held  to  manage  the  Affairs  of 
Mines. 

Bark  [ barque ,  F.]  a  final  1  fort  of  Ship  or  Sea  Ycffel, 
wirh  but  one  Deck. 

Bark  [batch,  Dan.]  the  Rind  or  outermoft  Coat  of  a 

Tree. 

To  Bark  [prob.  of  batcher,  Dan.]  to  pull  off  the 
Bark  of  a  Tree. 

To  Bark  as  a  Dog  [beopcan,  Sax.] 

To  Bark  [faid  of  Foxes]  to  make  a  Noife  at  Rutting 
Time. 

Bark,  burning  [in  Husbandry]  a  Diftemper  in  Trees, 
commonly  cured  by  flitting  or  cutting  along  the  Grain  of 
the  Bark. 

Bark  Fat  [with  Tanners]  a  Tub. 

Bark  ga'lling  [in  Husbandry] an  Injury  received  by 
Trees  being  bound  to  Stakes. 
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Barley  [probably  of  ”C,  Bel.  Bread-corn]  a  fort  of 
Grain  well  known. 

Barley  Com,  is  the  leaf!  of  our  long  Engl/p  Mca- 
fures,  three  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  make  an  Inch. 

Barn  [Beojrin,  Sax.]  Yeaft,  the  Head  or  Workings 
out  of  Ale  or  Beer. 

Ba'rmote  [in  the  Hundred  of  the  Peak  in  Darbypire] 
a  Court  held  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Affairs  ot  the 
Miners. 

Barn  [Bepn,  «S4x.]  a  Place  or  Houfe  for  laying  up 
any  fort  of  Grain,  Hay  or  Straw,  QPe. 

Barn  (Bearn,  Scot.j  a  Child. 

Barn,  Teams ,  Broods  of  Children. 

Ba'rnabites,  a  Seif  of  religious  or  regular  Priefts  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul ;  their  Office  is  to  nifhuct, 
catechize  and  ferve  in  Millions. 

Ba'knacl  e,  a  kind  of  Bit  or  Curb  for  an  Horfe. 

Barnacle  [prob.  of  beapn,  Sax.  a  Child,  and  aac. 
Sax.  an  Oak]  a  Soland  Goole,  laid  to  be  bred  out  of  the 
rotten  Wood  of  Trees  in  Scotland. 

Barnacle  [with  Mariners]  along  red  Worm  in  the 
Sea  that  will  eat  thro’  the  Planks  of  a  Ship  if  it  be  not 
fheathed. 

Barnacles  [prob.  of  beajian,  Sax.  to  bear  and  A>c&] 
Irons  put  on  Horfes  Nofes  to  caufe  them  to  ftand  quietly. 

Baro'co  [with  Logicians]  one  of  the  barbarous  Words 
by  which  they  exprefs  the  Syllogiftick  Moods,  and  in  this 
Mood  the  firfi  Propofition  muft  always  be  an  univerfal  Af¬ 
firmative,  and  the  others  Particular  and  Negative,  and  the 
middle  Term  the  Attribute  in  the  twro  firft. 

BARoGlETER  [  (bap fair yy,  of 
f>ct heavy,  and  y.'vcpy.,  Gr.  Mea- 
fure  ]  an  luflrument  for  eftimating 
the  Weight  or  Pillar  of  the  Atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  feveral  minute  Varia¬ 
tions  of  the  Weight  of  that  Pillar  ; 
by  which  Variations  the  various 
Changes  of  the  Weather  are  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  firft  Inventor  of  it  was  Torricelli , 
at  Florence ,  in  1643.  from  whence 
Father  Merfenne  brought  it  into  France 
the  Year  following,  1644.  and  Mon- 
fieur  Pafcal  tried  it  in  1 64.6.  and  gave 
an  account  of  it  in  a  Piece  printed  in 
1647  ;  the  Ules  of  this  Inftrument  are 
to  dilcover  the  Gravitation  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Atmofphere  (  one  of  the 
nobieft  philofophical  Difcoveries)  the 
Changes  of  the  Weather,  &Pc. 

The  Mechanifm  of  the  Barometer 
is  as  follows  :  A  Glafs  Tube  A  B, 
hermetically  feal’d  in  A,  having  its 
Diameter  about  -L  of  an  Inch,  and 
its  Length  at  leaft  thirteen  Inches, 
is  filled  with  Mercury  lb  juftly,  as 
not  to  have  any  Air  over  it,  nor 
any  Bubbles  adhering  to  the  Sides  of  the  Tube,  which 
is  beft  done  by  means  of  a  Glafs  Funnel,  with  a  Ca¬ 
pillary  Tube  ;  the  Orifice  of  the  Tube,  filled  after  this 
manner,  fo  as  to  overflow,  is  clofely  preffed  by  the  Finger, 
fo  as  to  exclude  any  Air  betwixt  it  and  the  Mercury,  and 
thus  immerged  in  a  wooden  Veffel  of  a  convenient  Dia¬ 
meter,  fo,  however  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom  :  at  the 
diftance  2S  Inches  from  the  Surface  of  the  Mercury,  are 
fix’d  two  Plates,  CE,  and  D  F,  divided  into  two  Inches, 
and  thele  again  fubdivided  into  any  Number  of  fmaller 
Parts  :  Laftly,  the  Tube  is  inclofed  in  a  wooden  Frame,  ro 
prevent  its  being  broke,  and  the  Bafon  open,  though 
lecured  from  Dull. 

Many  Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  Changes 
in  tire  Barometer  more  fenfible,  and  fo  to  meafure  the  At- 
molphere  more  accurately  ;  which  has  given  Rife  to  a  great 
Number  of  Barometers  of  different  Struffures.  Hence 
comes  the  Wheel  Barometer,  Diagonal  Barometer,  Hori- 
zontical  Barometer,  Pendant  Barometer,  6 Pc. 

A  Marine  Barometer  being  only  a  double  Thermo¬ 
meter  for  Conveniency  at  Sea.  See  Thermometer. 

Oblervations  for  the  Ule  of  the  Barometer. 

1.  The  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube  does  not 
exceed  3  Inches  in  its  riling  and  falling. 

2.  The  rifing  of  the  Mercury  generally  prefages  fair 
Weather,  and  its  falling  foul  ;  as  Rain ,  Snow ,  high  IVinds 
and  Storms. 

3.  The  falling  of  the  Mercury  in  very  hot  Weather  pre¬ 
fages  Thunder. 
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4.  The  riling  of  the  Mercury  in  Winter,  fore  fhews 
Frolt ;  and  if  the  Mercury  falls  3  or  4  Divilions  in  frofty 
Weather,  a  Thaw  will  certainly  follow  ;  but  if  the  Aler- 
cury  riles  in  a  continued  Froft,  Snow  will  follow. 

5.  If  foon  after  the  falling  of  the  Mercury  foul  Wea¬ 
ther  enfues,  there  will  be  but  little  of  it ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  Weather  proves  fair  foon  after  the  Mercury 
has  rilen,  the  fame  will  happen. 

6.  If  the  Mercury  rife  much  and  high  in  foul  Weather, 
and  continues  l'o  for  2  or  3  days  before  the  foul  Weather  is 
over,  then  continued  fair  Weather  will  enfue. 

7.  If  the  Mercury  falls  much  and  low  in  fair  Weather, 
and  continues  fo  for  2  or  3  days  before  the  Rain  comes, 
then  you  may  expeCt  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  very  pro¬ 
bably  high  Winds. 

S.  If  the  Mercury  be  unfettled  in  its -Motion,  it  denotes 
uncertain  and  changeable  Weather. 

9.  As  to  the  Words  that  are  graved  near  the  Divifions 
of  the  Inftrument,  though  for  the  moll:  part  the  Altera¬ 
tions  of  the  Weather  will  agree  with  them,  yet  they  are 
not  fo  ttri&ly  to  be  minded,  as  in  the  riling  and  falling  of 
the  Mercury  according  to  the  foregoing  Oblervations  ;  for 
if  the  Mercury  Hands  at  much  Rain,  and  then  riles  up  to 
Changeable,  it  then  fore  fhews  fair  Weather,  although  not 
to  continue  fo  long  as  it  would  have  done  if  the  Mercury 
were  higher;  fo  Places  which  are  more  Northerly  have  a 
greater  Alteration  of  the  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Mercury,  than 
thole  that  are  more  Southerly. 


Wheel  Barometer  is  a  Con¬ 
trivance  for  the  applying  an  In¬ 
dex  to  the  common  Barometer, 
which  Index  Ihews  the  Varia. 
ation  of  the  Altitude  of  the  Mer¬ 
curial  Cylinder,  which  at  moll 
does  not  exceed  3  Inches,  which 
neverthelels  may  be  made  as  dif- 
tinguilhable  as  if  it  were  3  Foot 
or  3  Yards,  or  as  much  more  as 
is  defired  ;  the  Form  of  it  is  as 
here  deferibed. 


Ba'ron  [Beopn,  Sax.  a  Nobleman]]  a  Degree  and  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Nobility  next  to  a  Vifeount,  of  which  there  are 
three  Sorts,  Barons  of  the  Realm ,  who  being  Peers,  fit  in 
the  Hou of  Lords,  two  Barons  of  the  Exchequer ,  who  are 
Judges,  whofe  Office  is  to  look  to  the  King’s  Accounts, 
and  being  Judges,  determine  all  Caules  belonging  to  that 
Court. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Torts ,  that  have  a  Place  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons. 

Baron  and  femme  f  in  Law  Books  1  a  Man  and  his 
Wife. 

Baron  and  femme  [in  Heraldry ]  a  Term  ufed  when 
the  Coats  of  a  Man  and  his  Wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the 
lame  Efentcheon,  the  Alan’s  being  always  on  the  dexter 
Side,  and  the  Woman’s  always  on  the  finifter,  Fr. 

Ba'ron  age,  the  Title  or  Dignity  of  a  Baron  ;  alio 
a  Tax  or  Subfidy  of  Aid  to  be  railed  for  the  King’s  Ule 
out  ol  the  Bounds  or  PrecinCts  of  Baronies. 

Ba'roness  I  baronne,  Fr.]  a  Baron’s  Lady. 

Ba'ron  et,  the  loweft  Degree  of  Honour  that  is  He¬ 
reditary  ;  it  is  below  a  Baron ,  and  above  a  Knight ;  and  has 
the  Precedency  of  all  other  Knights,  except  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter.  It  was  firlt  founded  by  *  Kin"  James  I. 
A.  D.  1 61 1.  fee  Knights. 

Ba'ron  Y  [BeoJiny,  .Sax.]  that  Honour  or  Lordlhip, 
that  gives  Title  to  a  Baron,  and  comprehends  not  only  the 
Fees  and  Lands  of  Temporal  Barons ;  but  alfo  of  Lords 
Spiritual  or  Bifhops. 

Ba'roscope  of  heavy,  and  vxo/idcci  to  view,  Gr.] 
the  fame  as  Barometer. 

Barr  [baar,  C.  Brit.f  a  piece  of  Iron,  Wood,  &c. 
for  fattening  Doors,  Windows,  &c.  or  for  flopping  up  a 
Way  or  Paflage. 

Ba'rracan,  a  lo rt  of  coarfe  Camlet. 

Ba'rrach  /  [ harraque ,  F.]  a  Hutt  or  Cottage  for  Sol- 

Ba'rracic  S  diers  to  lodge  in  a  Camp  when  they  have 
no  Tents,  or  when  an  Army  lies  long  in  a  Place  in  bad 
VVeather;  now  Barracks  are  Edifices  or  feveral  Houfes 
built  contiguous  with  Conveniencies  of  lodging  Soldiers  at 


Ba'rrel  [i&attil,  c.  Brit  ]  a  liquid  Meafore  cohtafc- 
ing  of  Ale  32  Gallons,  of  Beer  3 6,  of  Oil  and  Wine  31 
Gallons  and  a  half. 

Barrel  [a  Dry  Meafure']  of  EJfex  Butter  contains  106 
Pound,  of  Suffolk  156. 

Barrel  of  the  Ear  [[with  Anatom f]  a  large  Cavity  be¬ 
hind  the  Tympanum  of  the  Ear,  in  Depth  about  three  or 
four  Lines,  in  Width  five  or  fix,  covered  with  a  very  fine 
Alembranc,  on  which  are  feveral  Veins  and  Arteries. 

Barrels  of  Earth  [[in  an  Army]  a  fort  of  half  Hog  - 
iheads  filled  with  Earth,  which  are  ufed  as  breaft-works  for 
covering  the  Soldiery ;  and  alfo  to  break  the  Gabions  made 
in  the  Ditch,  and  alfo  to  roll  into  Breaches. 

Barrel  of  a  Watch ,  fee  Fuzee. 

Thundering  Barrels  [[with  Gunners ]  Barrels  filled  with 
Bombs,  Granadoes,  and  other  Fire-works,  to  be  rolled 
down  a  Breach. 

Ba'rren  [unbejien’o,  Sax.  unbearing]  unfruitful  ;  alfb 
empty  ;  dry ;  lorry,  poor. 

Barren  Ivy,  the  Herb  creeping  Ivy. 

Ba'rren  ness  [of  UnbepeiYD,  Sax.]  Unfruitfulnefs, 
a  not  bearing. 

Barren  signs  [[with  Aflrologers]  the  Signs  Gemini , 
Leo ,  and  Virgo,  fo  called,  becaufe  when  the  Queftion  is 
ask’d,  w  hether  fuch  a  Perfon  fhall  have  Children  or  not  ? 
It  one  of  thofe  Signs  be  upon  the  Cufp,  or  firft  Point  of 
the  fifth  Houfe,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Perfon 
inquiring  fhall  have  none. 

Ba'rretor?  [of  barratter ,  O.  Fr.]  a  common  Wran- 

Ba'rrator5  gler,  an  Exciter  of  Differences  ;  one 
wrho  fets  Perfons  at  Variance,  wrangling  and  brawling  with 
others,  one  who  is  continually  unquiet. 

Barrator  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  a  Stirrer  up  or  a  Setter 
forward  and  Alaintainer  of  Law-fuits  and  Quarrels. 

Ba'r  RATRy  ?  [in  Commerce]  is  the  Alafter  of  a  Ships 

Ba'r  retry  S  cheating  the  Owners  or  Infurers,  cither 
by  running  away  with  the  Ship,  finking  of  her,  or  em¬ 
bezzling  her  Cargo. 

Barrica'doe  [barricade,  F.]  a  kind  of  Intrenchment 
or  Defence  made  in  Hafte  of  barrels  filled  with  Earth, 
Carts,  Trees  cut  down,  &c. 

To  Barrica'd  e  [of  barricader,  F.]  to  inclofe  or  Ihut 
up  with  bars  or  barricadoes. 

Barrica'does  [in  a  regular  Fortification ]  are  Trees 
cut  with  fix  Faces,  and  crofs’d  with  Battoons  of  the  length 
of  half  Pikes  bound  with  Iron  at  the  Feet,  to  be  fet  up 
in  Paflages  or  Breaches,  to  keep  back  either  Horfe  or 
Foot. 

Ba'rriers  [barrieres,  F.]  Bars  ferving  for  a  boundary 
of  defence. 

Barriers  [ barrieres ,  F.]  a  fort  of  warlike  Exercife 
or  Sport  of  armed  Alen  fighting  with  ffiort  Swords,  within 
certain  bars  or  rails,  fet  up  for  feparating  them  from  the 
Spectators. 

Ba'rriers  [in  Fortification ]  are 
great  Stakes,  fet  up  about  ten  Foot 
diftant  one  from  another,  and  about  four 
or  five  hoot  high,  having  tranfoms  or 
overthwart  Rafters,  to  ftopliich  as  would 
violently  force  their  Way  in.  Thefe 
are  uiually  erefted  in  void  Spaces  be¬ 
tween  a  Citadel  and  the  Town,  in  half 
Aloons  and  other  W'orks. 

Ba  rristers  [of  Bar  at  which  they  plead]  are 
Pleaders  at  tne  Bar  of  a  Court  of  Judicature,  and  are  of 
two  forts,  either  outward  or  utter ,  or  inner. 

Outward  Ba Rrister  ?  one  who  after  long  ftudy  of 
.  Utter  Ba  rrister  $  the  Law,  at  leaft  feven  Years, 
is  called  to  publick  PraCtice,  and  admitted  to  plead,  ftand- 
ing  without  the  Bar. 

J»«er  Barrister,  one  who  being  a  Serjeant  at  Law} 
or  elfe  an^  Attorney  of  the  King  or  Prince,  or  any  of  the 
King’s,  &c.  Council,  are  allowed  out  of  RelpeCt  to 
plead  within  the  Bar. 

Vacation  Barristers,  Pleaders  newly  called  to 
the  Bar,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  Exercife  of  the 
Houfe  for  the  fix  following  Vacations,  viz.  in  Lent  and 
Summer. 

Ba'rrow-F^,  a  Boar-hog. 

Ba'rrow  [Beapje,  Sax.  a  Grove]  whether  it  ftands 
fingly  by  it  felf,  or  is  added  to  the  Name  of  a  Place, 
fignifies  fomething  relating  to  a  Grove ;  and  feveral  Words 
beginning  with  bar ,  feem  to  have  been  anciently  wricten 
barrow  ;  fo  that  Barton  feems  to  be  but  a  Contraction  of 
Barrow-town,  i.  e.  a  Town  in  or  near  a  Grove, 
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Barrow  [Beojvg,  Sax.']  a  little  Hill  or  Mount  of  Earth, 
iuch  as  are  caft  up  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  be  Roman  burying-places.  _ 

Barry  [in  Heraldry]  we  undeiftand  it  to  be 
a  Shield  divided  tranfverfe  into  4  or  6,  or  more 
equal  Parts,  and  confiding  of  z  or  moreTin&ures 
interchangeably  difpofed;  as  in  the  Figure. 

Barry  BENDY  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Shield 
equally  divided  into  4,  6,  or  more  equal  Parts, 
by  Lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and  diagonal,  inter¬ 
changeably  varying  the  Tin&ures  ot  which  it 
confifts,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Barry  Pity  [in  Heraldry]  another  parti¬ 
cular  way  of  blazoning  or  dividing  a  Coat 
Armour,  which  is  to  confift  of  fix  or  more 
Pieces,  as  in  the  Efcutcheon. 

To  Barter  [barrattare,  Ital.  harater ,  F.J  to  truck  or 
exchange  one  Commodity  for  another  of  a  different  kind. 

Ba'rtlemies,  q.d .Bartholomew  Days,  fo  named  from 
the  Cruelties,  Slaughters  and  Maffacres,  that  have  been 
committed  upon  them. 

Ba'rton,  a  Coup  for  keeping  Poultry ;  alfo  a  Baclc- 
fide,  Out-houfe,  &c. 

Ba'rton  [in  Devonfiire ,  and  elfewhere]  the  Demefne 
Lands  of  a  Manour,  and  fometimes  the  Manour  Houfe  it 
felf ;  and  alfo  Out-houfes,  Fold-yards  and  Back-fides. 

Ba'rules,  a  Se&  of  Hereticks  who  held  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  had  only  a  Phantom  of  a  Body. 

-  Ba'rulet  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  fourth  part 

of  the’  Bar,  or  half  of  the  Clofet,  as  in  the 
Efcutcheon. 


Barycoi'a  [of  (ictpv  dully,  and  ctw#,  Gr.  to  hear] 
a  Dulnefs,  Thicknefs,  Hardneis  of  hearing. 

Baryco'calon  [with  Botanifs]  the  Thorn-apple. 
Baryphoni'a  [ihxfnxpcovla.,  Gr.]  a  Difficulty  of  ipeak- 


mu. 


Bas,  low,  fr allow,  mean,  F. 

Bas  chevaliers,  low  or  inferior  Knights,  by  a 
Tenure  of  a  bare  military  Fee,  fe>  called  in  Diftinftion  from 
Bannerets  and  Baronets,  who  were  fuperior  Knights  : 
Whence,  it  is  probable,  comes  our  Knights  Batchelors,  and 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Name  of  Batchelor’s  De¬ 
gree  in  the  Univerfity  had  the  fame  Rife. 

Basa'ltes  [extactATHr,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Marble  of  an 
Iron  Colour,  the  hardeft  black  Marble. 

Basa'nites  [of  (loWvctf,  Gr.  to  examine  diligently]  a 
Touchfrone  or  Whetftone. 

Base  [bus,  F.]  mean,  low,  vile  ;  alfo  ffiameful,  kna- 
viffi,  dilhoneft;  alfo  cowardly,  fileaking;  alfo  clofe-ftfted, 
ftingy. 

Base  Coin,  Money  of  left  value  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Base  [with  Gunners]  the  fmalleft  piece  of  Ordnance  4 
Foot  and  a  half  long,  the  Diameter  at  the  bore  1  Inch  1 
Quarter,  it  weighs  zoo  Pounds,  carries  a  ball  1  Inch  1  Sth 
Diameter,  and  5  or  6  Ounces  Weight. 

Base  [in  ArchiteBure J  the  Foot  of  a  Pillar  which  fup- 
ports  it,  or  that  part  which  is  under  the  body,  and  lies 
upon  the  Zocle  or  Pedeftal. 

Base  [in  Fortification]  is  the  level  Line  on  which  any 
Work  Hands,  and  which  is  even  with  the  Campaign. 

Base  [in  an  Efcutcheon]  is  the  lower  part,  confiding 
of  the  dexter,  middle,  and  finifter  bafe  Points. 

Base  d  if  in  cl  [in  Opticks]  is  that  precife  diftance  from 
the  Pole  of  a  convex  Glals,  in  which  the  Obje&s,  which  are 
beheld  through  it,  appear  diftinT,  and  well  defined;  and 
is  the  fame  with  what  is  called  the  Focus. 

Base  Ring  [of  a  Cannon]  is  the  large  Ring  next  to, 
and  juft  behind  the  Touch-hole. 

Base  Court  [Law  Term']  an  inferior  one,  which  is  not 
a  Court  of  Record  ;  as  the  Court  Leet,  Court-Baron,  &c. 

Base  Efate  /  [in  Law]  Lands  or  Tenements  held  at 

Base  Fee  S  the  Will  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Base  Tenants ,  Tenants  that  perform  Service  in  Viilenage 
to  their  Lord. 

Base  Tenure  [ Law  Term]  is  holding  by  Viilenage  or  o- 
ther  cuftorrary  Service,  in  Diftinffion  from  the  higher  Te¬ 
nure  in  Capite,  or  by  military  Service. 

Base,  a  Fi(h,  otherwife  called  a  Sea  Wolf. 

Base  [of  a  Conick  Self  ion]  a  right  Line  in  the  Hyper¬ 
bola  and  Parabola,  arifing  from  the  common  Intcrleition  of 
the  Secant  Plane,  and  the  Bafe  of  the  Cone. 

Base  of  a  f olid  Figure  [Geometry]  is  the  lowermoft  Side 
or  that  on  which  it  ftands. 


Base  of  a  Triangle  [with  Geometf]  is  any  Side  of  it ; 
but  ufually  and  moil  properly  that  Side  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  Horizon. 

Basia'tion,  a  killing,  X. 

Ba'sil,  the  Herb  Sweet  Bafil. 

Basil  [in  Joynery]  the  Hoping  Edge  of  a  Chiflel,  or 
of  the  Iron  of  a  Plane. 

Basila're  Os  [Anatomy]  See  Sbhenoides. 

Basi'lica  ?  [with  Anat.]  the  inner  Vein  of  the 

Ba'silick  Vein\  Arm,  the  Liver  Vein. 

Ba'silick  [Bacjnuxi,  Gr.]  a  large  Hall  having  two 
Ranges  of  Pillars,  and  two  Illes  or  Wings  with  Galleries 
over  them.  Thefe  Baft licks  were  at  firii  made  for  the  Pala¬ 
ces  of  Princes,  and  afterwards  converted  into  Courts  of 
Juftice,  and  at  latt  into  Churches ;  v.'hence  a  Baflick  is  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  for  a  magnificent  Church,  as  the  Baflick  of  Sr. 
Peter  at  Rome. 

Basi'lical  [Bctv/Mxoir,  Gr,]  King-like,  royal. 

Basi'lick  [Bctcr/Aixif,  Gr.]  a  llately  Church. 

Basilick  Confutations,  an  Abridgment  and  Reform  of 
the  Emperor  fufinians  Laws,  made  under  Baflius  and 
Leo ,  whence  they  were  named. 

Basi'licon  [Bcwiadcov,  Gr.]  anOintmcnt,  called  alfo 
Tetrapharmacon. 

Basi'licus  [Afiron.]  a  fixed  Star  in  the  Conftellation 
Leo ,  called  Cor  leonis. 

Basili'dians  [of  Baflides  their  Ring-leader]  in  the 
fecond  Century,  they  held  that  Chrift^was  only  a  Man  in 
Appearance,  and  that  his  body  was  a  Phantom,  &c. 

Ba'silisk  [p>xai\hx&  of  (1*71  >.6 1 V,  Gr.  a  King]  a 
kind  of  Serpent  called  alfo  a  Cockatrice,  having  a  white 
Spot  on  the  Head,  as  a  fort  of  Diadem  or  Crown,  that 
rolls  not  up  himfelf  in  folds  as  others  do,  but  bears  his 
body  erc£t,  as  tar  as  the  middle  ;  this  Serpent  is  laid  to 
drive  away  all  others  with  his  biffing,  to  deftroy  Animals 
and  Fruits,  &Pc.  by  his  infe&ious  breath,  to  burn  Herbs, 
and  to  break  Stones. 

A  Basilisk,  having  the  Head  and  Eyes  of  a  Hawk 
[  Hieroglyphic  ally]  among  the  ancient  Egytians  was  ufed  to 
reprefent  the  Providence  of  God,  becanfe  no  other  Creature 
is  fuller  of  Spirit  and  Vigour.  This  Creature  is  faid  to 
kill  at  a  diftance,  only  by  fending  out  of  its  Eyes  a  fecrec 
Poifon,  which  it  conveys  to  the  Creature  w  ith  whom  it  is 
difpleafed. 

Basilisks  were  frequently  placed  by  the  Ancients  in 
the  Prefence  of  their  Gods,  cither  at  their  Feet,  about  their 
Middle,  or  winding  their  Tails  about  their  Heads,  as  a 
Symbol  of  their  Immortality,  becaufe  this  Serpent  is  very 
long-lived 

Basilisk,  [bafilifco,  Ital.]  a  long  Piece  of  Ordnance. 

Ba'sinets,  an  Herb. 

Basiog  lo'ssum  [with  Anat.]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles  ari- 
fiiiir  from  the  Bafs  or  Root  of  the  bone  Hyoides,  which 
ferve  to  deprefs  or  keep  down  the  Tongue,  X.  of  Gr. 

Basis  [with  Anat. ]  the  upper  and  broader  Part  of  the 
Heart  oppofite  to  the  Mucro  or  Point ;  alio  the  bottom  of  the 
bone  Hyoides  at  the  Root  of  the  Tongue. 

Ba'sis  [(iourir,  Gr.]  a  foundation  or  bottom. 

Basis  [in  ArchiteB.]  the  Foot  that  fupports  a  Pillar. 

To  Bask  [perhaps  of  bacUcreu,  Du. J  to  keep  or  lie  in 
a  Place  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

Ba'sket  [bagatob,  C.  Br.  bafeauda ,  L.]  an  Ufeii- 
fil  well  known. 

Ba'snetum  [Old  Law]  an  Helmet. 

Ba'son  [bfin,  Fr.]  a  Veffel  for  wafhing  Hands  in,  and 
other  Ufes. 

Ba'son  [with  Anatom.]  around  Cavity  in  the  Form 
of  a  Tunnel,  fituate  betwixt  the  anterior  Ventricles. of  the 
brain,  and  ending  at  the  Point  of  the  Glandula  Pituitaria. 

Basons  of  a  Balance ,  two  Pieces  of  brafs  or  other 
Matter  fattened  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Strings,  the  one 
to  hold  the  Weight,  and  the  other  to  be  weighed. 

Bason  of  a  ytet  d’eau,  a  Refcrvatory  of  Water. 

Bass  [baffe,  F.]  low,  mean. 

Bass  [in  Mufck]  the  lowed  of  all  its  Parts,  which 
ferves  as  a  Foundation  to  the  other. 

Bass  ?  a  fort  of  Cuffiion  made  of  Straw,  ufed  in 

B assoc K  5  Churches  to  kneel  on. 

Bass  a  Tenura  [Old  Deeds]  bale  Tenure,  or  holding  by 
Viilenage,  or  other  cuftonvary  Service,  in  Diftinftion  from 
a  It  a  Tenura ,  the  higheft  Tenure  in  Capite ,  i.  e.  in  Chief,  or 
by  military  Service,  &V. 

Basso  Relievo  [in  Mafonry,  Carving,  Cafting ,  &c.]  i.  e. 
Bafs  or  low  Relief ,  or  ftnbofled  Work,  is  when  only  half 
the  bodies  or  figures  are  reprefented,  or  when  the  Work  is 
low,  flat,  or  but  a  little  railed;  as  when  a  Medal  or  Coin 
2  has 
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has  its  Figure  or  Imprefs  low,  thin,  and  hardly  diftinguillv 
frnm  the  Plane  it  is  faid  that  the  Relief  is  low  and 
but  when  X  much  raifed,  the  Relief  is  faid  to  be 

"Sf  a  mufical  Wind  Inftrumcnt,  of  the  fame 

Form  with  the  Violin,  but  much  larger 

Bass  a'  ?  [among  the  Turks']  a  Governour  or  Ma- 
Basha'w  $  giftrate  of  a  particular  Place  ;  allb  a  Com- 
mander  in  Chief  over  a  body  of  Soldiers. 

Ba'sset,  a  fort  of  Game  at  Cards. 

Basse'tto  [in  Mujick  Books]  a  Bafs  Viol  or  Violin  of 
the  fmalleft  Siz.e,  fo  called  in  Diftin&ion  from  Bafs  Viols, 
or  Violins  of  a  larger  Size. 

Bass,  a  Collar  for  Cart-Horfes  made  of  Straw,  Rulhes, 

^IJasse  Enceinte  ?  Qin  Fortification}  the  fame  as  falfe 
Basse  Inclofure  $  Bray,  F. 

Ba'sso  [in  Mufick ]  for  the  moll  Part  fignifies  the  Bafs; 
but  fometimes  in  Pieces  of  Muficlc  for  feveral  Voices,  the 
fingin^  Bafs  is  more  particularly  fo  called,  Ital. 

Ba°so  Concert  ante  [in  Mufick}  the  Bafs  of  the  little 
Chorus,  or  the  Bafs  that  plays  throughout  the  whole  Piece. 

Basso  Continue  [in  Mufick}  the  thorough  Bafs  or  con¬ 
tinual  Bafs  which  is  commonly  diftinguilhed  from  the  other 
Bafles  by  Figures  over  the  Notes  in  Mufick  Books,  which 
Figures  are  proper  only  to  the  Organ,  Harpfichord,  Spi¬ 
net,  and  Theorbo  Lute. 

Basso  Recitante  [Muff]  the  fame  as  Buffo  Concert  ante 
Basso  Repieno  [in  Mufick}  the  Bafs  of  the  Grand  Cho¬ 
rus,  or  the  Baft  that  plays  now  and  then  in  fome  particular 
Places,  JtaJ. 

Basso  Viola  [Muf]  a  Bafe  Viol,  ltal. 

Basso  v.olino  [ Muf]  the  Bafs  for  the  Bafs  Violin,  It. 
Bassoo'n  [&<#», F.J  a  Mufical  Inflrument,  a  Hautboy. 
Ba'staro  [ bdtard ,  L.  of  Bafe  and  tarDon,  C.  Br. 
qu.  bafely  defended]  born  out  of  Wedlock  ;  alfo  not  true 
or  genuine,  counterfeit,  falfe. 

Ba'stard  [in  Law}  one  born  of  a  Woman  unmarried, 
fo  that  the  Father  is  not  known  by  the  Order  of  the  Law. 

To  B'astardise,  to  make  a  Baftard;  alfo  to  coun¬ 
terfeit,  to  corrupt. 

Ba'stard Y  [ batardife ,  F.]  the  Condition  of  a  Baf- 
tard  ;  the  Dcf’cQ  of  Birth  obje£ted  againfl  a  Perfon  bom 

cut  of  Wedlock.  . 

Bastardy,  an  Inquiry,  Examination  or  Trial  at  Law, 
whether  one  be  a  Baftard  or  not. 

To  Bast  e,  to  moiften  Meat  with  Butter  or  Dripping, 
while  roafting. 

To  Bast  e  [bdtir,  F.]  to  few  {lightly  with  long  Stitches. 
To  B  aste  [of  bafionner  or  bafiir,  F.]  to  beat  or  bang 
foundly  with  a  Cudgel. 

Ba'stile  [in  Paris  in  France]  the  Name  of  a  Prifon. 
BasTin  a'do  [  baflinade,  F.  ]  Blows  given  with  a 
Stick,  a  Cudgelling,  or  beating  with  a  Cudgel. 

Bastion  [in  Fortification]  a  Mafs  of  Earth,  and  fome¬ 
times  fac’d  or  lined  with  Stone  or  Brick,  and  fometimes 
•with  Sods,  which  generally  advances  towards  the  Cam¬ 
paign,  the  bounding  Lines  of  it  being  two  Faces,  two 
Flanks  and  two  Demigorges,  Gr 

Bastion  compofed  [Fortif.]  is  when  the  two  Sides  of 
the  inner  Polygon  are  very  unequal,  which  caufes  that  the 
Gorges  alfo  are  very  unequal. 

Bastion  Cut  f  [ Fortif. .]  a  Baftion,  the 

Bastion  with  a  Tenaille  S  Point  of  which  is  cut  off, 
fo  as  to  make  one  Angle  inwards,  and  two  Points  out¬ 
wards  ;  this  is  done,  when  Water,  &c.  obftru&s  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  Baftion  to  the  full  Extent  of  it,  or  when  it  would 
otherwife  be  too  lharp. 

Bastion  deformed  [Farit/.]  a  Baftion  that  wants  one 
of  its  Demigorges,  by  reafon  that  one  Side  of  the  interior 
Polygon  is  very  Ihort. 

Demi  Bastion  f  Fortif.}  a  Baftion  which  has  but 
one  Face  and  Flank,  and  is  commonly  raifed  before  the 
Horn  or  Crown  Work,  called  alio  an  Efpaulement. 

Bastion  detached  [Farit/.]  one  that  is  feparated  from 
the  Body  of  the  Works. 

Double  Bastion  [Farit/.]  one  which  has  another  raifed 
higher  on  the  Plain  of  the  great  Baftion,  twelve  or  eighteen 
Feet  being  left  between  the  Breaft-work  of  the  lower,  and 
Foot  of  the  higher. 

Hollow  Bastion  ?  [Fortif.]  a  Baftion  having  only  a  Ram*- 
Voided  Bastion  $  part  and  a  Parapet,  ranging  about 
its  Flanks  and  Faces  ;  fo  that  a  void  Space  is  left  towards 
the  Centre. 

Flat  Bastion  ?  [ Fortif.}  a  Baftion  which  is  built  in 
Flat  Bastion  5  the  middle  of  a  Curtain,  when  it  is 


too  long  to  be  defended  by  the  Baftion  at  its  Extremes. 

A  regular  Bastion  [Fori;/.]  a  Baftion  that  has  its  due 
Proportion  of  Faces,  Flanks  and  Gorges. 

A  Solid  Bastion  [F ortif.}  is  a  Baftion  filled  up  intirely 
and  has  the  Earth  equal  to  the  Height  of  the  Rampart* 
without  any  void  Space  towards  the  Center. 

Ba'ston  l  [of  baton,  F.  a  Staff]  one  of  the  War- 
Battoo'n  5  dens  of  the  Fleet;  being  an  Officer  who 
attends  the  King’s  Courts  with  a  red  Staff,  for  committing 
fuch  to  Ward,  who  are  committed  by  the  Court. 

Bastoon  ?  [in  Architecture}  the  fame  ns  Torus,  a  round 
Battoon  5  Member encompaffing  the  bafe  of  a  Pil¬ 
lar  between  the  Plinth  and  the  Lift. 

Ba'ston  }  [in  Heraldry}  does  not  go  from 
Ba'ton  (  Side  to  Side  as  the  Bend  or 
Batoo'n  r  Scarf  does,  and  is  in  the  Form 
Batu'ne  J  of  a  Truncheon,  and  a  Note 
of  Baftard  y,  and  ought  not  to  be  bom  of  any 


Metal,  unlefs  by  the  Baftards  of  Princes ;  nor  ought  it  to 
be  remov’d  till  three  Generations,  with  which  they  bear 
the  Coat  Armour  of  their  Fathers,  and  when  they  leave 
it  off,  they  muft  bear  fome  other  Mark,  according  as  the 
King  of  Arms  thinks  fit,  or  elfe  he  may  alter  the  whole  Goat. 

A  Bat  [ba'n'c,  Sax.]  a  fmall  Bird  that  bears  fome  Ke- 
femblance  to  a  Moufe;  that  flies  only  by  Night. 

Bat  [either  of  bafc,  Sax.  °r  batuere,  b.  to  ftrikej  a 
Club  to  ftrike  a  Ball  with  at  the  Play  call'd  Cricket. 

Bat  Fowling,  a  particular  manner  of  Bird-catching  in  the 
Night-time,  while  they  are  at  Rooft,  upon  Perches,  Tiees 
or  Hedges  ;  they  light  Torches  or  Straw,  and  then  beat 
the  Bullies ;  upon  which  the  Birds  flying  towards  the 
Flames,  are  caught  either  with  Nets  or  otherwife- 

Ba'table  Ground ,  i.e.  difputable  Ground,  Land  which 
lies  between  England  and  Scotland ,  which  it  was  in  Quel  - 
tion  to  whom  it  belonged  before  the  Union  of  the  two 

Kingdoms.  . 

Batardi'er  [in  Husbandry}  a  Place  in  a  Garden  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  placing  of  Fruit-Tree,  a  Nurfery,  F. 

Bataev ians  Qof  Bataviay  L.]  the  People  ot  Holland* 
Ba'tch ELOR,  See  Bachelor. 

Batchelor,  the  Original  of  this  Word  is  much  con¬ 
troverted  by  Criticks;  fome  derive  it  from  Bacca  laurea ,  L. 
i.  e.  Laurel  Berry,  in  allufion  to  the  ancient  Cuftom  of 
crowning  Poets  with  Laurel,  baccis  lauri-,  others,  of  baculus 
or  bacillus,  L.  a  Staff,  becaufe  (they  fay)  a  Staff  was  put 
into  the  Hand  of  Batchelors  at  their  Commencement,  as  a 
Symbol  of  their  Authority,  of  their  Studies  being  finifhed, 
and  of  the  Liberty  they  were  reftored  to.  Hence  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Batchelor  of  Arts,  Divinity ,  Mufick,  &c. 

Batchelor,  in  ancient  Times,  wras  alfo  a  Title  given 
to  a  young  Cavalier  who  had  made  his  firft  Campaign,  and 
received  the  military  Girdle. 

Batchelor  [of  baculus,  L. a  Staff]  a  Title  given  to 
young  military  Men  on  account  that  the  young  Cavaliers 
exercifed  themfelves  with  Staffs  and  Bucklers  ;  hence  they 
were  called  Bacculares  and  Bacularii,  in  the  Time  of  King 
Richard  II.  by  Odorick  and  lYalfingham.  Hence 

Batchelors  of  Arms ,  was  a  Title  anciently  given  to 
thofe  who  came  off  Viflors  in  their  firft  Engagement. 

Batchelor  [is  by  others  derived  of  Bas  chevaliers * 
F.  q.  d.  Knights  of  the  lower  Order]  See  Knights  Batche¬ 
lors,  in  K.  . 

Bate  [probably  of  beatan,  Sax.  to  beat]  Strife,  Con¬ 
tention,  ns  a  Make- bate. 

To  Bate  [abbatre,  F.]  to  abate  or  take  oft  from  a 
Reckoning  or  Price  of  a  Commodity  fold,  c?v. 

To  Bate  [with  Falconers}  a  Hawk  is  faid  to  bate  or 
bait,  when  fhe  flutters  with  her  Wings  either  from  Perch  or 
Fill ;  as  it  were  ftriving  to  get  away. 

Bate,  the  Texture  of  Wood.  .  _ 

Bath  [Bsef-,  Sax.}  a  Place  to  walk  in,  or  Spring  ot 
Medicinal  Waters.  . 

To  Bathe  [banian,  -Sax]  to  wafh,  to foak,  to  lupple. 
Ba'thing  [with  Falconers]  is  when  a  Hawk  is  made 
to  wafh  herfelf  either  in  a  fmall  River  or  Brook ;  tor  at 
home  in  a  bafon  to  ftrengthen  her,  fharpen  her  appetite, 

and  render  her  more  bold  and  hardy.  , 

Ba'thmis  [with  Anatom.]  a  bone,  the  fame  as Troclea } 
a  cavity  in  the  bone  of  the  Arm  or  Shoulder  on  each  fide 
one,  that  receives  the  Procefsof  the  undermoft  and  lefter  ot 
the  two  Bones  of  the  Cubit,  when  the  whole  Hand  is 

ftretched  out  and  bent.  ,  „  .  ,  r  „ 

Ba'thrum  [(let's  e^v,  Gr.]  ar ilndrument  contrived  for 

the  Eafe  and  Security  of  laxated  Joints  after  they  have 
been  reduced. 


Z 


Ba'thy- 
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BathYPI'cron  [ ~Botf]  broad- leav’d  Worm-wood. 
Ba'tma  fa t  Smyrna J  a  Quantity  containing  fix  Oaks, 
each  Oak  weighing  400  Drams. 

Baton  [in  Archit]  a  large  Ring  or  Moulding  in  the 
Bale  of  a  Column,  otherwife  called  the  Tore. 

Baton  [in  Heraldry ]  lee  Baflon. 

Batrachi'tes  [_ (LctT&txiTh?,  Grr\  a  Stone  in  Colour 
and  Shape  nearly  relembling  a  green  Frog 

Batra'chium  [of  p>it'T££) tgn,  Gr.]  the  Flower  Crow¬ 
foot,  Gold-knap  or  Yellow-craw. 
Ba/trachomy/oma'chy  [ batrachomyomaclia ,  L.  of 
a  Frog,  uvg  a  Moufe,  and  Gr.  a  Fight]  the 
battle  between  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

Bat  TAIL  fin  Common  Law]  an  ancient  trial  by  combat 
which  the  defendant  might  chuff  in  an  Appeal  of  Murder 
Robbery  or  Felony,  in  order  to  fight  a  dud  with  the  accu¬ 
ser  or  appellant,  to  prove  whether  he  was  guilty  otnot 
This  practice  was  founded  on  this  notion,  that  if  the  accu¬ 
sed  perfon  was  guilty,  he  would  be  flain  or  overcome  by 
the  appellant,  but  if  innocent,  not;  but  this  is  now  wholly 
laid  afide,  Fr.  1 

Batta'lia,  battle  array,  or  order  of  battle. 
Batta/lion  [bat ail  Ion,  F.  or  battel ,  Engl.]  a  body  of 
Foot-Soldiers  confiftmg  of  6,  7,  or  Soo  Men,  two  thirds 
of  which  are  commonly  Mufqueteers  ranged  on  the  left  and 
right  V\  mgs,  and  the  other  third  were  wont  to  be  Pike-Men 
polled  in  the  middle. 

tZ *U7IAl'° NS  [>»<•  Term]  t,  to  range  a 
body  of  Foot  m  rhe  molt  advantageous  Place  and  Form  for 
engaging  an  Enemy. 

{!*',”  lyifl'.F-l  the  Engagement  or  general 
Battles  Fight  of  two  Armies  & 

Main  battte  [Milit  Term]  the  main  body  of  an 
Army,  the  fecond  of  the  three  Lines,  the  Van  bein'*  the 
111  ft,  and  the  Rear  or  Referve  the  third  ° 

Battle  Array  J  fin  Cock-Fighting  'a  battle  or  fight  be- 
Battle  Royal  \  tween  three,  five  or  feven  Cocks,  all 

till  vSfo,ySethCr>  f°  that  hC  thaC  ftands  the  longeft  gets 

To  Ba  t t  EL,  to  feed  as  Cattle  do ;  alio  to  grow  fat. 

Ba  tteler  fin  an  Vwverflty]  a  Student  that  battles  or 
goes  on  Score  for  his  Diet. 

ToBa'tten  f q.d  to  fatten,  or  of  batten,  Teut.  to 
benefit]  to  welter  or  roll  about  in  ;  alfo  to  fatten  or  get  flefh 
A  Batten  fin  Carpentry ]  a  fcantling  of  wooden  fluff 
from  two  to  four  Inches  broad,  and  about  an  Inch  thick. 

Ba  TTER  fq,  d.  matter  or  of  batuere  L.  to  beat!  Wa- 

s ^  *-^*e*~*l™ 

c,I°molflhITEK  F ■  »f ‘""'-.L]  to  bear  do™ 

Bartering  Rams 


B  A 


1  T  .  '  were  ufed  by  the  Ancients  before 
W  ,,  vc?a°“  ot  Gunpowder,  for  battering  the 
.  a  S  rT^  fes  befieged.  They  were  large 
beams  of  Timber  with  great  Iron  Horns  like  thofe 
of  a  Ram  at  the  End.  which  were  flum 


Place,  at  making  the  firft  Approaches;  the  French  call  it 
terre  and  rutnante. 

Crofs  BATTERtEs  fF^i/.]  a  Couple  of  batteries  at  a 
confiderable  Diftance  from  each  other,  which  play  athwa.r 
one  another  at  the  Tame  time,  and  upon  the  fame  Point 
forming  right  Angles;  where  what  one  Bullet  fhakes  the- 
other  beats  down.  * 

Battery  «  Rouage  f Fortify  a  battery  ufed  to  de¬ 
mount  the  Enemy  s  Canon. 

Battery  fin  Law]  an  Aft  that  tends  to  the  Breach  of 
the  Peace  of  the  Realm,  by  violently  {hiking  or  heatin'*  a 
Man,  who  may  therefore  indift  the  other  Perfon  or  have  his 
Aftion  of  Trefpafs,  or  Affault  and  Battery. 

Batteurs  d’Eflrade  f  Milit.  Term]  Scouts,  Horfe  fent 
out  before  and  on  the  Wings  of  an  Army  two  or  three 
Miles  to  make  a  Difcovery,  and  give  Account  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  F. 

Ba'tting  Staff,  an  Inflrument  ufed  to  beat  Linen. 
Battitu'ra  fill  Smithery]  the  Flakes  or  Scales  of  I- 
ron  which  fly  off  from  it  when  it  is  either  firft  taken  out  of 
the  Fire,  or  beaten  on  an  Anvil. 

To  Ba'ttle,  to  take  up  Victuals,  &c.  in  the  College 
Book  at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  ° 

Ba'ttlements  f probably  of  battle]  Indentures  or 
Notches  on  the  top  of  a  Wall,  Breaft-work,  or  other  Edi- 
fice  m  the  Form  of  Embrafures  to  be  look’d  thro’-  alfo 
the  Turrets  of  an  Houfe.  * 

Ba  1  to  log  ist  ffucTTOAoj.©-,  Gr.]  a  vain  Babbler 
Batto  log  y  fof  Battus  a  pitiful  Poet,  and  a oy&  Grl 
a  needlefs  repetition  of  Words  over  and  over ;  a  multiply¬ 
ing  Words  unneceffarily.  *  1 

Battoon  [biton,  F.]  a  fliort  thick  Stick  or  Club  ; 
alfo  a  Truncheon  or  Marlhall’s  Staff;  See  Baflon. 

Battu  ta  [Mufickj  the  Motion  or  beating  of  the 
land  or  boot,  111  beating  and  direfting  the  Time,  Ital. 
Ba  tus  [Old  Records]  a  Boar. 

two  Sextant  li<iUid  Meafure  COntaini'nS  twenty 

Bau'bee,  a  Farthing. 

Ba  u'c  1  a  [with  Botanifls]  the  wild  Parfifip. 

BawDo  (  [P  haUdef  Fi  im?“de”Q  a  lewd  Woman,  a 

baSh  odinfoS  °  mak“  “  h“Bul!“rfs  “  d- 

To  Baulk  [insert.  Etym.J  to  crofs,  to  difappoint. 

A  Baulk,  a  Difappointment.  ** 

Ba'vins,  Bruffi  Faggots. 

Ba'wdiness,  Lewdnef,  obfeene  Difcourfe  or  A  Sion 
Ba  wdrick,  a  Cord  or  Thong  for  a  Bell  Clapper  •  al¬ 
fo  a  Sword  Belt  ;  alfo  an  old  falhioned  Jewel.  ^  ’ 

Ba  wdry  the  Employment  or  Trade  of  a  Bawd 

DifeourfF  Y>  ty>  ^‘thy’  iCWd;  aIf°  6lthy  Wo Ms  or 


rj  ■  .  V ,  ;  ■c'na,  wnicii  were  Hung  to  a 

Height  proportionable  to  the  Wall  to  be  batter’d,  fo  that 
they  could  fwing  forward  and  backward,  which  was  done 
by  the  main  Strength  of  a  great  many  Men 

^ ;  *i°k"ib«‘- 

.0  Pk“  rai&  “  Guns 

Ba'ttery  Mafter  [in  an  Army}  an  Officer  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  lee  to  the  raffing  of  the  Batteries,  which  Office 
is  now  fupprefsd  m  England,  but  is  Hill  kept  up  elffwhere 
Battery  of  a  Camp  [Milit.  Term]  %  Place  whem 

Trench1  and  PaT^  S  Grounded  with  a 

I  ,  PVnd  PTi'iadoes  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  Parapet 
on  the  Top  having  as  many  Holes  as  there  are  Cannon  • 
they  have  alfo  Redoubts  on  rhe  Wings,  or  certain  Places 
o  Aims  for  covering  the  Soldiery  appointed  to  defend  i*. 

^ ,hat  *>•  - 

the  hark  E^Y  de£fVers  £f0rtif]  a  Battery  that  beats  upon 
Voint  R°  3ny  ^  ace»  ca^ed  alfo  a  murdering  Battery 

bItt  ATvT  17  ^  <■  ftvcralCan- 

PIacelt  „nu  T£  5  n°'"'rC  UP°“ 

SLBB«tTtEbry  l  [TV  ,isa?afry.  rtf  Platform 

fotharTrenr-k,.  f  whlch  ,s  funk  into  the  Ground, 

zles  of  rbc  C  '  mU^  ^ercut  in  fbe  Earth  againft  the  Muz¬ 
zles  of  the  Cannon,  to  ferve  as  Loop-holes  to  fire  out  at  • 
theft  Batteries  are  us'd  t0  bcat  doiv/tl,e  b“  f  a 


To  BAwt  (^probably  of  bnJare,  L.  to  bleat  as  a  Sheen! 
to  make  a  great  Noife  or  Cry.  aneepj 

an?^WR^  Cwith  Falconers']  a  kind  of  Hawk,  as  to  Size 

BA  tPs',  L  a  Badge”?  ”  lo"S<"  Body  and  Tail. 

Bay  [byfce  Sax?  baepe,  Du.]  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  that 
comes  up  into  the  Land,  and  ends  in  a  Nook  ;  alfo  a  fmall 

™frid?My!  Haib°UI  biSg"  Iha"  a  Creck-  "bore  Ships 

baS"  iy 

Bay  [with  Archness]  a  Space  left  in  a  Wall  for  a  Gate 
A^hwife.Wind°W  '  alfo  a  round  Window,  or  one  made 

Bay  of  Joifls  [Arch it.]  the  Space  betwixt  two  Beams. 

Mouth  of'a  Canon?  a  P»«P«  to  receive  the 

Bay  CbW[  b.  of  Gr  Affi- coloured]  a  light- 
brown  reddifh  Colour  in  Horfes,  &c.  J  § 

.  Bcay’  a  Pond-Head  raifed  a  great  Height,  to  keen 
HammS-MlI  dr,''i"8  th,:  Whccls  of  »' 

Bay-T ree  [falov  Gr.]  the  Female  Laurel. 

ble^afLLS.^”'  FJ  “  “  « 

To  Bay  [Ontt  Term]  ufed  of  Deer  who  are  faid  to 
the  HoJnds  Dg  “  fUn  lh^  tUrn  Head  »S^nft 

Bay'ard  [of  bap  and  earb  Nature,  Teut7\  a  Bay  Horfe 
Bay  onet  [bayonette,  F.]  a  broad  Dagger  without  a 
Guard  with  a  Tube  or  Handle  to  fix  on  the  End  of  a  Mus- 

<eT0  !fd]"  e\d  °u  3  Plke  to  recciv£  3  Gbarge  of  Horfe. 
l>ayl  at  the  Bays,  an  Exercife  ufed  at Boflon  m  Lm- 
To  run  £  colnfbire.  J 


a 


Ba  y  z. 


B  E 


B  E 


Bayz,  a  fo rt  of  woollen  Cloth,  having  a  long  Nap 
fometimes  fuzzed  on  one  Side  and  fometimes  not. 

Bays,  the  making  of  Bays,  Says ,  Serges ,  &c.  was  brought 
into  England  by  the  Flemings ,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  rhe 
Perfecution  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ,  about  the  fifth  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Ba'zar  [in  Prrj£af]  a  Market-place. 

Bd  e'llium  [H/lIf  Heb.]  the  Gum  of  a  black  Tree  in 
Arabia,  about  the  Size  of  an  Olive  Tree,  refembling  Wax, 
of  a  bitter  Tafte,  but  a  fweet  Smell. 

Be,  a  Prepofition  common  to  the  Teutonic ,  German ,  and 
j&rxow,  &c  Dialed ;  alfo  now  to  the  Englifi. 

To  Be  [beon,  5^*.]  to  exift. 

Bea'con  [of  beacen,  of  ken,  to  difcover  and  by  an  Ha¬ 
bitation,  or  of  beconian,  Sax.  to  lliew  by  a  Sign]  a  long 
Pole  fet  upon  a  riling  Ground  near  the  SeaCoafts,  on  which 
Pitch  Barrels  are  fixed,  to  be  ready  to  be  fired,  or  caufo  a 
Smoak  by  Night,  in  order  to  give  Notice  of  the  Approach 
of  an  Enemy,  or  to  prevent  Shipwrecks,  &c. 

Bea'con  age,  Money  paid  for  the  maintaining  bea¬ 
cons. 

Bead  [beaft,  Sax/]  a  Prayer  ;  alfo  little  round  balls  of 
which  necklaces  are  made. 

Bea  d  [in  ArchiteHure]  a  round  Moulding  in  the  Roman 
and  Corinthian  Ordeis,  carved  in  fhort  Emboffinents  like 
Beads  of  Necklaces. 

Bead’s  Man  1  [gebetoman,  of  bi^en,  Sax.  to  pray] 

Bead’s  Woman  £  Perfons  who  in  a  Chantry  or  Religi¬ 
ous  Houfe  (in  Popilh  Times)  faid  a  certain  Set  of  Prayers 
for  Patrons,  having  an  Allowance  for  performing  the  laid 
Office. 

Bead  roll?  a  Catalogue  or  Lift  of  thofe  that  were 
Bedroll  S  wont  to  be  pray’d  for  in  the  Church. 

Bead  roll,  now  is  uled  to  figmfy  any  long  tedious 
Lift,  or  a  confufed  reckoning  up  many  Things  together. 

B'EAD-Trce,  a  certain  Shrub  bearing  white  Berries 

Bea'dLe  [by^el,  -Sax]  a  Meflenger  or  A pparitor  of  a 
Court,  who  fummons  Perfons  to  appear  there  ;  alfo  aParifti 
Oificer  v.  ho  aids  under  the  Churchwarden  ;  alio  an  Officer 
in  an  Univerfiry. 

Beadle  [of  a  Forejl]  an  Officer  who  makes  Garnifh- 
ments  for  the  Courts,  as  allb  Proclamations  there,  and  exe¬ 
cutes  all  the  Procefles  there. 

Beadle  [of  a.  Company']  an  Officer  or  Meflenger  who 
carries  Summons  for  the  Members  t©  meet,  &c. 

Bea'gle  [probably  of  Ligle,  of  bugler,  Fr.  to  low  or 
make  a  Noile]  a  fort  of  Hunting  Dog  that  makes  a  great 
Noife  and  Cry. 

Beak  [25ecU,  D «.]  the  Bill  of  a  Bird. 

Beak  [in  Architefture]  a  little  Fillet  left  on  the  Edge 
of  a  Larmier,  which  forms  a  Canal,  and  makes  a  kind  of 
Pendant. 

Chin  Beak  [in  Architecture]  a  Moulding  the  fame  as 
the  Quarter  round,  except  that  its  Situation  is  inverted. 

Beaked  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
beak  or  bill  of  a  bird,  and  when  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 
Fowl  are  of  a  different  Tin  Share  from  the  Body,  in  bla¬ 
zoning,  it  is  common  to  fay  beaked  and  membred,  or 
armed. 

Beak  [with  Falconers]  the  upper  and  crooked  Part  of 
the  bill  of  an  hawk. 

Beak  ?  [of  a  Ship]  that  part  of  it  which  is  "wit  h- 

Beak  out,  before  the  Forc-caftle,  that  is  fatt¬ 

ened  to  the  Stem,  and  fupported  by  the  main  Knee,  and 
is  the  chief  Ornament  and  Grace  of  the  Ship. 

Bea'ker  [probably  of  ticket,  Du.]  the  Bill  or  Nib  of 
a  Bird  ;  alfo  a  Drinking-Cup. 

Bea'king  [with  Cock-Fighters]  a  Term  ufed  of  the 
fighting  of  Cocks  with  their  Bills ;  or  their  holding  with 
their  Bills,  and  ftriking  or  fpurring  with  their  Heels. 

A  Beal,  a  Whelk,  Pufh  or  Pimple. 

To  Beal,  to  gather  Matter  as  a  Sore  does. 

Beam  [beam,  *Stfx.]  a  great  Piece  of  Timber  ufed  in 
buildings;  alfo  the  Pole  of  a  Waggon  or  Coach. 

.  Beams  [in  a  Ship]  are  thole  large  crofs  Timbers,  that 
hinder  the  Sides  of  the  Ship  from  falling  together,  and  allb 
bear  up  the  Decks. 

Beam  for  a  Deer's  Head']  that  Part  of  it  that  bears  the 
Antlers,  Royals  and  Tops. 

Beam  [beam,  Sax.]  a  Ray  of  Light  proceeding  from 
the  Sun  or  any  other  luminous  Body. 

Beam  [in  Heraldry]  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  main  Horn  of 
a  flag  or  buck. 

Beam,  a  fort  of  fiery  Meteor  in  Shape  of  a  Pillar. 

•1.1  -AM>  a  Fifh,  a  Sea  Monfter  refembling  a  Pike,  a  ter¬ 
rible  Enemy  to  a  Man,  whom  he  feizes  like  a  blood  hound, 


and  holds  him  fall,  if  he!  ever  catches  hold  ;  the  Teeth  of 
this  Monfter  are  fo  venomous,  that  the  leaft  Touch  is  mor¬ 
tal,  except  fome  Antidote  be  apply ’d  immediately. 

Beam  Antler  [of  a  Deer ]  the  lame  as  Brow-Antler. 

Beam  [of  an  Anchor]  the  longeft  Part  of  an  Anchor, 
called  alfo  the  Shank. 

Beam  Compaffes  [with  Diallijls]  a  wooden  or  brals  In- 
ftrument  with  Hiding  Sockets,  to  carry  leveral  Ihifting 
Points  for  drawing  feveral  Circles  with  long  Radii  for  large 
Proje&ions,  or  the  Furniture  on  Wall  Dials. 

Beam  Feathers  [with  Falconers]  the  long  Feathers  of 
the  Wing  of  a  Hawk. 

Beam  filing  [with  ArchiteHs]  the  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cant  Space  between  the  Raifon  and  Roof  with  ftones  or 
bricks  laid  betwixt  the  Rafters  or  the  Raiion,  and  plafter’d 
on  with  Loom. 

Bean  [bean,  5<*x.]  an  edible  Pulfe  w'ell  known. 

Bean  Caper,  a  Fruit. 

Bean  Treffil,  an  Herb. 

Bear  [beaja,  bejia,  Sax.]  a  wild  beaft. 

Bear  [in  Hieroglyphicks]  was  us’d  by  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  reprefent  a  good  Proficient,  whom  Time  and  La¬ 
bour  has  brought  to  Pcrfe&ion,  becaufe  Bears  are  faid  to 
come  into  the  World  with  miftiapen  Parts,  and  that  the 
Dams  do  fo  lick  the  young,  that  at  laft  the  Eyes,  Ears, 
and  other  Members  appear 

Bears  are  faid  to  featch  much  after  Bee  Hives  ;  but 
this,  as  fome  are  of  Opinion,  is  not  from  a  Defire  of  the 
Honey,  fo  much  as  it  is  to  provoke  the  Bees  to  fling  their 
Bodies  and  let  out  the  corrupt  Blood  that  troubles  them. 

Bear  ?  [llflcrc,  Teut.]  a  Thing  made  ule  of  to  carry  a 

Bier  5  dead  Corps  upon. 

To  Bea  R  [beajian,  Sax.]  to  carry,  to  fupport  or  hold 
up  ;  allb  to  yield  or  bring  forth;  alfo  to  fuffer. 

Bears  [in  Afronomy]  two  Conftellations  called  TJrfa 
major  and  minor.  • 

Bear’j  breech,  the  Herb  Bank  Urfin. 

Bear’/  Ears,  Flowers  called  Auricula,  or  vulgarly  Ric- 
colujfes. 

Bear’s  Foot,  an  Herb  called  alfo  Setterw ort. 

To  Bear  [in  Heraldry]  as  one  who  has  a  Coat  of  Arms 
is  faid  to  bear  in  it  the  leveral  Charges  or  Ordinaries,  that 
are  contained  in  his  Efcutcheon,  as  to  bear  three  Lions 
rampant. 

To  Bear  [with  Gunners]  a  Piece  of  Ordnance  is  faid  to 
come  to  bear,  when  it  lies  right  with  or  directly  againft  the 
Mark. 

To  Bear  a  good  Sail  [Sea  Term]  is  faid  of  a  Ship  when 
fhe  fails  upright  in  the  Water 

To  Bear  Ordnance ,  to  carry  great  Guns. 

To  Bear  in  with  the  Harbour  [Sea  Term]  uled  when  a 
Ship  fails  into  the  Harbour  before  the  Wind,  or  with  the 
Wind  large. 

The  Ship  Bears  [fpoken  as  to  her  Burthen]  when  fhe 
having  too  lean  or  {lender  a  Quarter,  flie  finks  too  deep 
into  the  Water,  her  Fraight  being  light,  and  fo  of  confe- 
quence  can  carry  but  a  Imall  Burden. 

To  Bear  in  with  Land  [ Sea  Phrafe]  is  when  flie  is  fail¬ 
ing  towards  the  Shoar. 

To  Bear  under  another  Ship's  Lee  [Sea  Phrale]  is  when 
a  Ship,  which  was  to  the  Wmdward,  comes  under  another 
Ship’s  Stern,  and  fo  gives  her  Wind. 

To  Bear  off  from  Land  [5m  Phrale]  is  when  a  Ship 
keeps  oft’  from  it. 

To  Bear  up  round  [Sea  Term]  is  a  Dire&ion  to  let 
the  Ship  go  between  her  two  Sheets,  direftly  before  the 
Wind. 

To  Bear  [fpoken  of  Places]  to  be  fituate,  as  fuch  a 
Cape  bears  off  fo  ahd  fo  from  fuch  a  Cape. 

Bear  up  the  Helm ,  a  Dire&ion  to  the  Steerlman  to  let 
the  Ship  go  more  at  large  before  the  Wind. 

Beard,  [beaji'0,  <S«x.]  Hair  on  the  Chin,  &e. 

To  Beard  Wool ,  is  to  cut  off  the  Head  and  Neck  from 
the  reft  of  the  Fleece. 

Beard  [with  Botanifis]  the  Under-lip  of  a  labiated 
Flower,  and  in  Corn  or  Grafs  that  Hair  or  Brittle  which 
ferves  to  defend  the  Ear,  as  in  Barley. 

Beard  [of  a  Horfe]  or  Under-beard,  is  the  Chuck  or 
that  Part  under  the  lower  Mandible,  on  the  Outfide,  and 
above  the  Chin,  which  bears  the  Curb  ot  the  Bridle. 

Bea'rded-WwR  [with  Fieri  ft  s]  as  that  of  a  Rofe,  or 
other  fuch  Husk,  being  hairy  on  the  Edges. 

Bearded  Creeper ,  a  fort  of  Herb. 

Bea'rdless  fbeajVoleay,  Sax.]  having  no  Beard. 

Bea'rers  [of  bajian,  -Sax.]  Perfons  that  carry  any 
thing  ;  alfo  fuch  as  carry  the  dead  to  burial. 

Bea'rers 


B  E 


B  E 


Bearers  [inMit.]  Ports  or  Brick  Walls  which  arc 
trimmed  up  between  t  Jo  Ends  of  a  Piece  of  T.mbe.  to 
fhorten  its  bearing. 

Bearers  fin  Heraldry}  fee  Supporters.  ^ 

Bearers  fm  a  Z4w  Senfe]  Perfons  that  bear  down 
Or  opprefs  others,  Maintained  or  Abettors. 

Bearing  [in  Geography  and  Navigation]  the  Situation 
of  one  Place  from  another,  that  is,  with  refpea  to  the  De¬ 
grees  of  the  Horizon,  which  by  Navigators  are  divided  into 

thirty-two  equal  Parts  called  Points  ot  the  Compafs,  there¬ 
fore  when  they  have  found  what  Point  of  the  Compafs 
will  carry  them  from  one  Place  to  another,  they  call  that 
the  Bearing  of  that  Place  with  refpea  to  the  other. 

Bearing  Claws  [with  Cock  fighters]  the  foremoft  Toes 
of  a  Cock  on  which  he  goes,  fo  that  if  they  happen  to  be 
hurt  or  gravell’d  he  cannot  fight.  ,  r  . 

Bearing  [in  Heraldry 3  the  fame  as  Charge,  and  figm- 
fies  thole  things  which  fill  the  efcutcheon. 

Bea'rn  [Bcajin,  Sax.}  a  child.  . 

Bra's  el,  the  upper  part  of  the  collet  of  a  ring,  which 
encompafles  and  fallens  the  Hone. 

Beast  [he fit  a,  L.]  a  brute  creature  void  ofrealon  ;  al- 
fo  metaphorically  a  lewd,  filthy,  or  inhuman  man  or  wo¬ 
man. 

Beast  [with  Gamefters ]  a  Game  at  cards  like  Loo. 
Be'astliness  [befiialite,  F.  beftialitas,  L.]  the  being 
like  a  heart,  beftiality. 

BeasTs  of  Chace  [in  Forefl  Law]  are  five;  the  luck , 
doe,  roe ,  fox  and  wolf. 

Beasts  of  the  Fore (l?  are  five  in  Number  ;  the  hart, 
Beasts  of  Venery  S  hind,  hare ,  boar  and  wolf. 
Beasts  and  Fowls  of  Warren  [Forefi  Law]  are  the  Hare, 
Coney,  the  Pheajant  and  Partridge. 

To  Beat  [beatan,  54x.]  to  ftrike  or  knock  ;  to  bang; 
to  overcome  or  get  the  better  of,  either  at  fighting  or  play. 

To  Beat  or  tap  [with  Hunters]  hares  or  coneys  are 
faid  to*  beat  or  tap  when  they  make  a  Noile  at  rutting  time. 

To  Beat  up  and  down  [Hunting  Phrafe]  is  to  run  fir  ft 
one  way,  aild  then  another. 

To  Beat  an  Alarm  [Military  Phrafe]  is  to  give  notice 
by  beat  of  drum  of  fome  fudden  danger,  that  the  loldiers 
may  be  all  in  readinefs. 

To  Beat  to  arms  [ Milit .  Phrafe]  is  to  beat  a  drum  for 
foldiers  that  are  dilpers’d  to  repair  to  their  arms. 

To  Beat  a  charge  [Milit.  Phrafe]  a  beat  of  drum  that 
is  a  fignal  to  charge  or  fall  upon  the  enemy. 

To  Beat  a  March  [Military  Term]  is  to  beat  a  drum  to 
give  notice  to  the  foldiers  a&ually  to  move. 

To  Beat  a  Parley  [Military  Term]  a  fignal  to  demand 
a  conference  with  the  enemy. 

To  Beat  a  Retreat  [Military  Phrafe]  is  a  fignal  to  draw 
off  or  retreat  from  the  enemy. 

To  Beat  the  General  [Military  Phrafe]  is  to  give  notice 
to  the  forces  that  they  are  to  march. 

To  Beat  the  Reveille  [Milit.  Phrafe]  to  give  leave  to 
come  out  of  quarters  at  break  of  day. 

To  Beat  the  Tat-too  [Milit.  Phrafe]  to  order  all  to  re¬ 
pair  to  their  quarters. 

To  Beat  the  Troop  [Milit.  Phrafe]  is  to  order  thefoldie- 
ry  to  repair  to  their  colours. 

To  Beat  upon  the  Hand  [with  Horfemen ]  is  when  a  horfe 
toffes  up  his  nofe,  and  lhakes  it  all  of  a  fudden  to  avoid 
the  fubjeftion  of  the  bridle. 

To  Beat  the  duft  [with  Horfemen ]  is  when  a  horfe  at 
each  time  or  motion  does  not  take  in  way  or  ground  enough 
with  his  fore-legs. 

Beaters  [with  Printers ]  Ink-balls,  with  which  they 
beat  the  letters  in  the  chace  or  form. 

Bkati'fic  [beati ficus,  L.  of  beat  us  and  facio,  L.] 

Beati'fical  >  making  happy  or  blerted  ;  alfo  be- 
Beati'fick  3  longing  to  the  blerted. 
Beatifica'tion,  a  making  or  rendering  happy  or 
blerted,  F.  of  L. 

Beatification  [with  Romanics'}  the  aft  whereby 
the  Pope  declares  a  perfon  to  be  blerted  after  his  death. 

To  Bea'tifie?  [beatificare,  L,.]  to  make  blefled  ;  to 
To  Bea'tify  5  inroll  among  the  blerted. 
Beati'lles  [i n  Cookery]  Tit  or  tid- bits,  fuch  as  cocks¬ 
combs,  goofe-giblets,  ghizzards,  livers,  &c.  to  be  put  into 
pies  and  pottages. 

Bea'ting  in  the  Flanks  [with  Husbandmen ]  a  diftem- 
per  incident  to  black  cattle. 

Bea'titude  [beatitudo,  L.l  bleflednefs,  happincis, 
bliis,  blifsfulnels. 

Beats  [in  a  Watch  or  Clock]  are  the  ftrokes  made  by 
the  fangs  or  palates  of  the  balance  fpindle,  or  of  the  pads 
in  a  royal  pendulum. 


Beau,  a  fpruce  gentleman,  a  fpark,  a  fop,  a  finical  fel¬ 
low,  F r> 

Beau-pleader  [Law  Term]  a  writ  which  lies  where 
the  iheriff  or  bailiff  in  his  court  takes  a  fine  either  of  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  that  he  may  not  plead  fairly  or  to 
the  purpofe. 

Beau  monde,  the  fair  Sex,  F. 

Beau't  eous  I  [of  beaute,  P.  and  Pull,  Saxi]  hand- 
Beau'tiful  }  fome,  comely,  fair,  fine. 
Beau'tifulness,  handfomnefs,  &c. 

To  Beau't  if  Y  [of  beaute,  F.  and  fio  or  faoio ,  L.]  to 
render  beautiful,  to  let  oft  ;  to  adorn,  to  let  out,  to  grace; 

Beau't  y  [beaute,  F.]  comelinefs,  handfomnefs  ;  alfo 
delicacy,  curioufnefs  ;  alfo  pleafantnets  ;  alfo  excellency. 

Beauty  [with  ArchiteBs]  is  that  agreeable  form  and 
pleafing  appearance,  that  a  building  repretents  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 

A  Beau't Y  [une  beaute,  F.]  a  very  beautiful,  fair, 
comely,  charming  woman,  &c. 

Bea'vy,  fee  Bevy. 

Becabu'nga,  the  herb  Sea-pilrflain  or  Brooklime,  Z. 
To  Beca'lm  [probably  of  be  and  fealnt,  Du.]  to 
render  calm,  to  appeafo. 

To  Beca'lm  [5m  Term]  ufed  by  failors  When  any 
thing  keeps  the  wind  off  a  fhip,  but  efpecially  when  the 
Ihore  does  fo.  Alfo  one  fhip  is  faid  to  becalm  another, 
when  fhe  comes  up  with  her  on  the  weather-fide. 

Bite  a'lmed  [with  Sailors']  a  term  tied  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  fo  very  fmooth,  that  the  fhip  has  foarce  any  motion, 
or  at  belt  but  a  very  flow  one. 

Beccafi'co  [q.  d.  the  fig-eater]  a  bird  like  a  wheat- 
car,  or  a  kind  of  Ortolan,  Span. 

Be'cchicks  [probably  of  (Jipr7&>,  Gr.  to  cough]  medi¬ 
cines  proper  for  eafing  or  curing  a  cough. 

Beck,  a  fmall  river  or  brook. 

Beck  [Been,  5*x.]  a  nod  or  fign  made  by  the  motion 
of  the  head.  _ 

To  Be'ckon  [of  becennan  or  beacnian,  5<rx.]  to  make 
figns  by  the  motion  of  the  finger,  head, 

Becli'pping  [of  be  clyppan,  54 x.]  embracing,  encom- 
pafling,  furrounding,  QPc. 

To  Beco'me  [of  be  &  epeman,  Sax.  to  pleafe,  or 
qucmcit,  Teut.]  to  befit,  to  adorn  ;  alfo  to  be  made  or  done. 

B  eco'mingn  ess  [of  epeman,  Sax.  to  pleafe]  decen¬ 
cy,  fuitablencfs  either  of  drefs;  gefture  or  manners. 

Bed  [Beto,  Sax.]  aConveniency  to  lie  or  reft  on. 

Bed  mouldings  [with  ArchiteBs]  the  Members  of  a 
Cornifh  that  are  placed  below  the  coronet  or  crown. 

Bed  [with  Gardeners]  a  piece  of  made  ground  raifed 
above  the  level  of  the  reft. 

Bed  [with  Mafons]  a  courfe  or  range  of  ftones. 

Bed  of  Minerals  [certain  Strata  or  thicknefles  of  them 
difpofed  over  each  other. 

Bed  [of  a  Mill]  the  nether  milftone. 

Bed-ridden,  a  term  ufed  of  a  perfon,  who  is  fo 
weak,  by  old  age  or  ficknefs,  as  not  to  be  able  to  rife  from 

the  bed.  ..  .  c 

Bed  of  a  mortar  [with  Gunners]  is  a  folid  piece  ot 
oak  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopepid,  hollow  d  a  little  in 
the  middle  to  receive  the  breech  and  half  the  Trunnions. 

Bed  of  a  Gun  [with  Gunners]  a  piece  of  a  plank,  laid 
within  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage  upon  the  middle  Tranfum, 
for  the  gun  to  reft  on. 

Bed  of  fnakes ,  a  knot  of  young  ones. 

To  Bed  with  a  perfon,  is  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed  ; 
faid  of  new  married  perfons  the  firft  night  of  marriage.  , 
To  Bed  [with  Hunters]  a  term  made  ufe  of  concern¬ 
ing  a  roe,  when  fhe  lodges  in  a  particular  place. 

&To  Beda'ggle  [of  beteaSan,  54x.]  to  dip  or  dirty 
the  bottom  or  skirts  of  a  garment. 

To  Beda'sh  [probably  of  Daft),  Z>u.  a  blow  or  ftroke, 
or  ttTu,  Heb.  to  threth]  to  dafli  or  wet  by  beating  water, 
&c.  on  one. 

Bed  ale?  a  friendly  appointment,  or  the  meeting  ot 
Bid  ale  5  neighbours  at  the  houfe  of  a  bridegroom 
or  biide,  or  other  poor  people,  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
by  a  contribution  made  by  the  guefts. 

Be'd  d er  ?  rthe  nether  ftone  of  an  oil-mill. 

Bede  tter5  L 

Bedea'ded  [of  be  and ’oea'o,  5/ix.]  made  dead,  ha¬ 
ving  the  force  taken  away. 

To  Bed  e'w  [of  be  and  fceapian, 54x.] to  wet-or  fprmkle 
with  dew. 

Bede -houfe  [of  Befee,  Sax.  a  prayer]  an  hofpital  or 
alms-houfe  for  Bede's  people  or  poor  people,  who  were  to 

prav  for  their  founders  and  benefa&ors. 

r  „  BEDEL 
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t  /  E  L I  rbvtel  of  bitten,  Sax.  to  bid  or  fummons}  a 
Be'dle  5  beadle;  alfo  a  cryer  or  apparitor 
Ru'nRLAR.  the  jurifdi&ion  or  prcanft  of  abeadle. 

A  Be'dl  im  i  [of  Bethlehem,  an  hofpital  in  Moor- 
A  Be'dlamit e  $  felds  for  mad  FolksD  a  Perfon  who 
is  mad  or  diftra£led.  . 

Bedro'pp’d  [of  fejioppan,  -Sax.}  befprinlded,  diftm- 
<ruH]i’d  or  adorned  with  round  Spots  like  drops. 

&  To  Bedu'ng  [of  be  and 'eingan,  .Sax.}  to  dawb  or 

foul  with  dung. 

To  Bedu'sT  [of  be  and  fcuVc,  Sax.}  to  fprinkle  or 

bedawb  with  duft.  ,  _  , ,  ,  t  ,  p 

Bee  [of  by,  Sax.  a  dwelling-place}  added  to  the  end  or 

a  name,  denotes  a  habitation,  as  Applebee ,  Sec. 

A  Bee  [Beo,  Sax.]  an  infefl:  well  known. 

Bees  [  Hieroglyphic  ally]  reprefent  a  kingdom  or  fubjefls 
obedient  to  their  lawful  Sovcraign.  For  they  have  amongft 
them  a  mod:  ingenious  commonwealth,  and  a  good  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  they  are  all  obedient  to  their  King,  and  never 
revolt' from  his  authority  They  fubmit  to  his  fentence, 
obey  his  commands,  follow  his  motions  and  conduct. 
Beech  [Bece,  Sax.}  a  beech-tree. 

Beef  [of  bceuf,  F.  bovis,  L.}  was  firft  ordered  to  be  fold 
by  weight  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII,  in  the  year 
1523,  at  a  half-penny  per  pound,  and  mutton  at  three 

farthings.  , 

Beef  alamode  [in  Cookery']  beef  well  beaten,  larded 
and  ftew’d  with  lemon,  pepper,  mufhrooms,  white  wine,  &e. 
Been  [of  beon,  Sax.  to  be}  as  had  been. 

Beer  [bepe,  Sax.}  a  drink  well  known. 

Beer  [with  Weavers]  19  ends  of  yarn,  running  all  to¬ 
gether  out  of  the  trough,  all  the  length  of  the  trough. 
Bee'som  berm,  .Sax.}  a  broom  to  fweep  with. 
Bee'stings  l  [of  byyinT,  Sax.}  the  fu  ll  milk  of  a 
Bre'astings  S  cow  after  calving. 

Beet  [beta,  L.}  a  garden-herb. 

Bee'tle  [bicel,  Sax.}  an  infett. 

Beetle  £by^el,  *S#x»3  &  wooden  inftrument  uled  for 
driving  piles,  flakes,  wedges,  c 3V. 

Beetle  [for  Military  Ufes}  a  great  fledge  or  hammer 
for  driving  down  of  palifadoes,  or  for  other  ufes  in  Forti¬ 
fication. 

Beet  Raves  ?  [a  fort  of  red  beets  whole  roots  are 
Beet  Radices  \  ufed  in  Sallets  and  garnifhing  diflies. 
To  Befa'l  [bejfeolan,  Sax.]  to  happen,  to  fall  out. 
To  Befoo'l  [of  be  and  fool,  Engl,  or  folle,  F.}  to 
make  a  fool  of ;  alfo  to  call  fool. 

Befo're  [beyojran,  Sax.}  on  the  fore-part,  c fc. 

To  Befou'l  [be^olan,  Sax.]  to  make  foul,  to  dawb, 
to  dirty. 

To  Beg  [beggeten,  Tent.]  to  ask,  to  crave  with  en¬ 
treaty. 

ToBege't  [be'ge’c'Can,  Sax.']  to  generate,  to  produce. 
Be'ggar  [probably  of  beggeten,  or  for  baggar  of 
bag,  becaufe  of  their  putting  the  victuals  given  them  in 
bags]  he  or  flie  that  begs  for  alms. 

To  Begi'n  [asinnan,  Sax.  begtimcu,  Tent.]  to  make  a 


beginning. 

Be'glerbeg  [i.«.  Lord  of  Ttsrks]  the  chief  governour 
of  a  Turkifi  province,  who  has  the  command  of  the  Bafla’s, 
Sanjacks,  and  other  inferior  officers. 

To  Begi'rt  [of  be  and  SyjVoan,  Sax.]  to  gird  about. 

ToBegrea'se  [of  be  and  graijfer,  F.]  to  dawb  or 
linear  with  greafe. 

ToBegri'me  [of  begtimen,  Teat.]  to  dawb  orfmear 
with  grime,  as  the  black  of  a  porridge-pot,  chimney,  &c. 

To  Begui'le  [probably  of  beSalian,  Sax.  to  bewitch] 
to  deceive,  cheat  or  couzen, 

BeguFnes  [of  St.  Begga ]  an  order  of  Religious  Wo¬ 
men,  who  without  any  vow  or  obligatory  profeffion 
agreed  to  live  together  in  charity  and  devotion. 

Beha'lf  [of  be  and  halje,  Sax.]  part,  fide,  intereft. 

To  Bfha've  [of  be  and  habban,  Sax.']  to  carry  or  de¬ 


mean  one’s  felf. 

Eeha'viour  [of  be  and  habban,  -Sax.]  carriage  or 
demeanour,  either  as  to  perfon  or  manners. 

To  Behea'd  [beheay^ian,  Sax.}  to  cut  off  the  head. 

Behea'ding  [of  beheajfpian,  Sax.}  was  firft  ufed  in 
England ,  in  the  year  1072,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  Waltheof  Earl  of  Huntington  being  the  firft  noble¬ 
man  that  was  beheaded  here. 

Behe'ld  [of  behealtoian,  Sax.}  looked  upon,  or  did 
behold. 

Be'hemoth  [!“n0i“O,  Hei]  a  wonderful  creature 
deferib’d  in  the  book  of  fob,  which  fome  take  for  the 
*  hale,  others  for  the  river- horfe. 


Be'h  en  ?  [Botany]  the  root  of  either  red  or  white  va~ 

Ben  5  lerian  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  fruit. 

Behe'sts  [of  be  and  h sfe,  Sax.}  a  command. 

Behi'nd  [of  be  and  hiivoan,  Sax  }  backwards,  on  the 
back  part. 

To  Beho'ld  [beheal'nan,  Sax]  to  look  upon. 

Beho  lden  £  of  be  and  heal^ah,  Sax.  to  hold,  cj.d. 

Beho'l  dingS  holding  of  another}  tinder  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  a  perfon  for  favours  be  ft  ow'd. 

Behoo'f  [of  behoyan,  Sax.}  bounden  duty,  obliga¬ 
tion,  &c. 

To  Behoo've,  to  become,  to  be  the  duty  of. 

Behoo'v  able  ?  of  behoyan,  Sax.  and  able]  becoming, 

Behoo'fful  3  to  be  done  as  a  duty  ;  alfo  profita¬ 
ble,  ufeful. 

Bf/iNG  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  diftinguifhed  into  Complex 
or  Incomplex ,  Rational  or  Real ,  ABual  or  Potential. 

A  Positive  Being,  is  that  which  has  a  real  exiftehce  in 
the  caufe  of  nature. 

A  negative  Being,  deftroys  this  exiftence,  and  if  it  de- 
ftroys  it  abfolutely,  it  is  a  perfeft  negative  Being. 

A  Privative  Be'ing,  is  that  which  only  prevents  its  be¬ 
ing  in  a  fubjeft,  which  was  capable  to  receive  it. 

A  Rational  Being  [in  Metaphyjicki]  is  the  mere  prod u££ 
of  reafon,  and  has  no  exiftence,  but  in  the  mind  in  Idea  ; 
and  ceafes  to  be,  when  it  is  not  thought  upon. 

A  Real  Being  [in  Metaphyjicki]  is  a  Being  that  is  not 
produced  by  the  ftrength  of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  but  has 
a  real  exiftence  in  nature  before  arty  thought  or  conception 
of  the  mind. 

An  ABual  Being  [in  Metaphyjicki]  is  flich  a  Being  tha? 
aQually  does  exift  in  the  order  of  nature,  _  whether  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  any  caufe  in  order  to  produce  it,  as  an  Infant ; 
or  whether  it  be  before  all  caufe,  as  God. 

A  Potential  Being  £in  Metaphyjicki ]  is  a  Being  that  may 
be  produced  by  the  power  ol  fome  agent. 

To  BeLa'bouK  [of  be  and  laborare ,  L.}  to  beat  or 
bang  foundly> 

Bela'gged,  left  behind. 

To  Be'lam  [probably  of  latlitn,  Du.  to  make  lame} 
to  beat  or  bang  foundly. 

Bela'nde  £  a  kind  of  fea  veflel  having  fails  and 

Bela'ndre  S  tackle  like  a  hoy  ;  but  broader  and 
flatter,  feldom  above  24  tun,  and  are  ufed  to  carry  mer¬ 
chants  goods,  F. 

Bela'ted  [of  be  and  la“ce,  Sax.}  late  in  time. 

To  BeLa'y  [of  belas pan,  Sax.  to  betray,  or  of  be  and 
lay]  to  way-lay  or  lay  wait  for. 

To  Belay  [of  be  and  lay]  to  fatten  any  running  rope 
fo  that  when  it  is  haled  it  cannot  run  out  again. 

Vo  Belch  rbalcaefcan,  Sax.]  to  break  wind  upwards, 
to  caft  forth  with  violence. 

Be'ldaM  [of  belle  fine  and  dame ,  a  lady,  F.]  a  fine  la¬ 
dy  ;  but  it  is  now  ufed  ironically  for  an  old  woman,  either 
ugly,  decrepit  or  ill  behaved 

To  Bele'aguer  [belcgercn,  Du]  to  lay  fiege  to  a 


Beleaguered,  befieged,  affli&ed,  opprefled,  as  be¬ 
leaguered  with  poverty  or  Jicknefs. 

Bel  e'mnit  es  [of  Gr.  a  dart]  the  arrow-head  or 

finger-ftone,  a  kind  of  ftone  of  a  whitifh  and  fometimes  a 
gold  colour,  fo  named  becaufe  of  its  refemblance  to  the 
point  of  an  arrow. 

Belemnoi'des  [of  (Ijasjuvov  a  dart,  and  ihape] 

a  bone  fixed  in  the  bafis  of  the  skull,  the  fame  as  Styloides. 

Be'lfry  [either  of  beujfroy,  F.  a  watch-tower,  or  bell. 
Sax.  and  ferre,  L.  to  bear]  that  part  of  a  fteeple  in  which 
the  bells  hang. 

Be'lg;e,  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  or  the  Low  Court - 
tries. 

Be'lg^e,  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  England  now  call’d  Somerfetjbire  and  Wiltjbire ,  fo  na¬ 
med,  becaufe  they  came  thither  Originally  out  of  Gallia 

Bclgica.  _ 

Be'lgian  ?  pertaining  to  Belgia  or  the  Low  Court - 

Be'lgick  S  tries.  tt  •  j 

Be'lgium,  the  Low  Countries ,  the  feventeen  United 

Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  . 

Be li  oculus  [i.  e.  Belus’ s  eye]  a  kind  of  precious  none 

that  refembles  an  eye,  L. 

Bel,  fee  Baal.  ,  .  n  c  , .  u 

Bell  flowers  [with  Vlorijls~\  ci  plcaftnt  flower,  ot  which 

there  are  leveral  forts  called  alfo  Blew-bells. 

Bell  metal ,  a  metal  made  by  a  mixture  of  copper  and 

tin  for  cafting  bells. 

Bell  pear ,  a  pear  call  d  alfo  9  gourd  pear. 

A  a 


Belli'- 
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Bell  [of  bell,  bellan,  Sax.  to  roar]  a  mufical  Inftru- 
ment  or  loud  founding  veflel  of  metal,  well  known. 

Bell  ass  i'se  [bells  ajfifey  F.]  a  pleafant  fituation. 

Bella'cit  Y  [bellacitaty  L.]  warlikenefs. 

Bellado'na  [with  Botanifls]  deadly  Night-Ihade,  L. 

Bellico'se  [bellicofus,  L .]  valiant  in  arms,  warlike. 

Belli'? EROUS  [bellifer,  L.]  that  bringeth  war. 

Belli'gerous  [bellker,  L.]  making  or  waging  war. 

To  Belli'gerate  [ belligeratum ,  L.]  to  make  or 
wage  war. 

Be'lling  [Hunting  Term]  fpoken  of  a  roe,  when  Ihe 
makes  a  noile.at  rutting  time.  . 

Beli'al  [7y^n  of  V?H  and  7y  he  profited,  Heb.] 
wicked,  vain,  light,  unprofitable  ;  alio  the  devil. 

Belie'f  [Scleaya,  credit. 

To  Belie've  [geleayan,  Arx]  to  give  credit  to. 

Belli'potent  [bellipotens ,  L.j  mighty  or  potent  in 
war 

Belle'rophon.  The  poets  tell  us  that  the  winged 
horfe  Pegafus  carried  Bellerophon ,  and  that  he  flew  the  Chi- 
mxra  of  Amifodarus.  Now  the  Chimxra.  according  .to  the 
common  notion,  had  the  fore-parts  of  a  lion,  the  hinder- 
parts  of  a  dragon,  and  the  middle  parts  like  thofe  of  a 
goat.  The  truth  of  the  fable  is,  Bellerophon  was  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Phrygia,  by  birth  a  Corinthian,  a  m  in  of  pro vi  els, 
who  having  built  a  long  Ihip,  ravaged  the  countries  that 
lay  near  the  lea.  And  the  Ihip’s  name  was  Pegafus.  And 
befides,  King  Amifodarus  dwelt  at  the  river  Xanthusy  near 
to  which  there  w  as  a  very  high  mountain,  call’d  Telmejfus , 
at  the  fore  part  of  wh'ch  there  were  two  afeents  of  the  city 
of  the  Xrnth:ar.sy  hut  the  third  was  backwards  fiom  Cariay 
and  all  the  refl  of  it  was  very  fteep.  In  the  middle  of 
which  there  was  a  gre.it  chafm  of  the  earth,  from  whence 
fire  ifiued.  Behind  this  mountain  there  was  alio  another, 
call’d  Chimxra,  the  alcent  of  which  on  the  fore-part,  as 
thofe  that  live  near  it  report,  was  inhabited  by  a  lion,  and 
the  hinder-part  by  a  dragon,  w  ho  uled  to  be  very  mifehie- 
vous  to  the  Ihepherds  and  fellers  of  timber.  And  Bellero¬ 
phon  coming  to  that  place,  fet  the  w'oody  mountain  on  fire, 
fo  Telmeffus  being  burnt,  the  beuft  periflied.  And  thence 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  related,  that  Belleropbon  co¬ 
ming  thither  with  his  Pegafus ,  flew  the  Chimxra  of  Amifo¬ 
darus ,  from  which  event  the  fable  took  its  rife. 

Be'llis  [Botany]  the  white daifey,  A. 

Be'llitude  [hellitudo,  L.]  fairnefs,  finenels. 

Bello'na  [with  the  Romans]  the  God  of  war,  L. 

Bello's  e  [ bellofus ,  L.]  warlike,  &c. 

ToBe'llow  [bellan,  S/tx]  to  make  a  noife  as  bulls, 
oxen  and  cows  do. 

Be'llows  [blieyc,  bel£,  i.  e.  blaft  bag]  a  machine 
for  blowing  ;  feme  alio  fay  the  hart-bellows. 

Bells,  are  proclaimed  of  joyful  folemnities,  and  are 
commonly  affixed  to  Churches,  where,  befides  their  ufe 
for  the  fervice  God,  by  calling  people  to  it,  they  are  by 
fome  fup pos’d  to  have  a  virtue  to  difpel  ftorms  and  tem- 
pefts  which  fome  attribute  to  their  breaking  the  air  by 
their  found ;  but  others  w ill  have  it  to  be  inherent  to  their 
being  blelfed.  They  were  firft  ordained  to  call  people  to¬ 
gether  in  the  year  603.  1 

Bells  [bell,  Sax]  the  firft  harmonious  ring  of  bells 
that  was  completed  in  England  was  at  Croyland  abbey  ; 
for  Turketule ,  abbot  of  that  place,  having  caufed  a  bell  of 
prodigious  largenefs  to  be  made,  which  he  called  Guthlac • 
Egel  fucceeding  him,  did  about  the  year  97  6.  add  two* 
large  ones,  called  Bartholomew  and  Bertelin ,  and  alio  two 
mean  ones,  call’d  Turketule  and  Tolwin,  and  alfo  two  little 
ones  call’d  Pega  and  Bcgay  being  feven,  which  being  made 
of  proportionable  fiz.es,  made  together  a  moft  delightful 
harmony  not  to  be  equall’d  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

Bellui'ne  [belluinusy  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  beafts, 
beaftlike. 

Ee'llum,  war,  the  ftate  of  war,  L. 

Bellum  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  an  old  cuftomary  way  of  try- 
al  by  arms,  a  combat  or  duel,  A. 

Bf/lly  [badi£,  -S<rx.]  that  part  of  the  body  that  con¬ 
tains  the  guts,  bladder,  liver,  &c.  belly  is  alfo  ufed  of  in¬ 
animate  things,  as  belly  of  a  bottle,  lute,  &c. 

Belly  fretting  [in  Horfes]  is  the  fretting  of  that 
part  with  the  fore-girt  ;  alfo  a  great  pain  in  a  horfe’s  belly 
caufed  by  worms,  &c. 

Belly  bound  [in  cattle]  a  difeafe. 

Belly  timuer ,  flood,  victuals,  meat  and  drink. 
p“flLLY  an  ^P*curc>  a  gluttonous  or  luxurious 

To  Belly  )  to  ftrut,  to  jut  or  put  forth  the 

To  Belly  out  S  belly. 

Be'lomancy  [BeAo^semlce,  of  gl*©'  a  dart  and  ^cu- 
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Tf/ctj  Gr.  divination]  a  kind  of  divining  or  foretelling  future 
things  by  arrows. 

Belonoi'des  [of  BeAoi'cijsi-of  (ieA'Jvy  a  needle  and  rf- 
form]  two  final  1  bones  bluing  from  the  temples,  which 
are  like  needles. 

ToBelo'ng  [belangctt,  Teut.]  to  appertain. 

Belo'ved  [of  be  and  loyian,  Sax.  to  love]  loved  by 
or  dear  to  another. 

Eelswa'gger,  a  bully,  a  fvvaggering  fellow,  a  hec¬ 
toring  blade. 

Belt  [belt,  ■&**.]  a  girt  to  hang  a  fword  in  ;  alfo  a 
diftemper  in  flheep. 

Belts  [in  Aflronomy]  two  girdles  or  fafcia}  obferved 
in  the  body  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Belvideke  [i.e.  plealant  to  behold]  the  name  of  a 
palace  in  Rome  belonging  to  the  Pope,  L. 

Belvidere  [ Botany J  the  herb  Broom-toad  flax,  L. 

Belu'lcum  [of  ill  a©-  a  dart,  and  Ikkoo  to  draw,  Gr.]  an 
inftrument  to  draw  out  the  head  of  an  arrow  from  a  wound. 

To  Bely'  [belee£an,  S.rx.]  to  fpcak  falfely  of. 

To  Bemi're  [of  be  and  iiiopcr,  Du.]  to  dawb  or  be¬ 
foul  with  mire. 

To  Bemo'an  [of  bsmeenan,  5<rx.]  to  make  moan  or 
lament. 

Ben  7  the  fruit  of  a  tree  refembling  the  tamarisk, 

Behn  5  about  the  fize  of  a  filberd  ;  which  perfumers 
bruife  to  get  an  oil  cut  of;  this  oil,  tho’  not  very  fweet  of 
it  felf,  is  apt  to  receive  any  kind  of  feent. 

A  Bench  [baeuce,  -SVtx.]  a  feat  to  fit  on. 

Be'nch  er  [of  bxnce]  a  lawyer  of  the  firft  rank  in  the 
inns  of  court. 

To  Bend  [bentan,  Sax.]  to  bow  or  crook,  to  ftretch 
out  ;  to  yield  or  ftoop. 

To  Bend  the  cable  to  the  anchor  [Sea  Phrr.fe]  is  to  make 
it  faft  or  flute  it  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor  with  ropes. 

To  Bend  two  cables  [Sea  Language]  is  to  tie  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fo  to  make  their  own  ends  faft  upon  themfelvcs. 

To  Bend  the  main  fail  [with  Mariners]  is  to  make  it  flail 
to  the  yard  in  its  proper  place. 

Bend  [ill  Heraldry]  is  one  of  the  ten  honourable  ordi¬ 
naries,  which  contains  a  third  part  of  the  field 
when  charged,  and  a  fifth  when  plain.  When 
it  is  exprefs’d  in  blazoning  Bendy  without  any 
addition,  it  is  always  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Bend 
Dexter  :  Tho’  the  word  Dexter  is  generally  ex- 
prefi  ’d  to  prevent  miftakes  ;  becaule  there  is  alfo  a  Bend  Si- 
nifery  this  Bend  Dexter  is  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  fliield  on  the  right  hand,  to  the 
lower  part  on  the  left  diagonally  or  athwart  It  is  fup- 
pos’d  to  reprefent  a  Ihoulder-belt  or  fcarf,  worn  over  the 
Ihoulder. 

Bend  Sixi/ler  [in  Heraldry]  is  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  only  that  it  comes  from  the  left  fide  of 
the  fliield  to  the  right,  as  the  Dexter  does 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  as  in  the  figure. 

In  Bend  [in Blazonry]  is  a  term  us’d  when 
any  thing  borne  ill  coat-armour  is  placed  obliquely,  or 
athwart,  from  the  upper  corner  to  the  oppofite  lower,  as 
the  Bend  lies. 

Per  Bend  [in  Blazonry]  or  Party  per  Bend  fignifies  being 
parted  from  the  upper  corner  to  the  oppofite  lower  by  3 
diagonal  line,  and  per  Bend  without  any  addition  fitniifies 

the  flame. 

Bend  voided  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  two  ftrait  lines  drawn 
within  the  Bend,  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  outward  ed^es 
of  it. 

Be'ndable  [ofbeiVcan,  Sax.]  that  may  be  bended. 

Be'ndLETs  [in  Heraldry]  are  the  half  of  a 
Bend  in  breadth,  but  extending  the  whole 
length.  Thefe  the  Erench  call  Cotifes ,  fee  the 
figure  annex'd. 

Bends  [of a  Ship]  the  outermoft  timbers  of 
the  fide,  to  fet  the  feet  011  in  climbing  up,  &c. 

Be'ndy  [in  Blazonry]  fignifies  the  field  divided  into  4, 
6,  or  more  parts  diagonally,  or  as  is  faid  above  in  the 
Bendy  and  varying  in  Metal  and  Colour.  It  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  Practice  in  England  to  make  an  even  number  ;  but  in 
other  countries,  they  do  not  regard  whether  the  number 
be  even  or  odd. 

Be'ndwith,  an  Herb. 

Benea'ped  [of  be  and  neay,  Sax.  fearce,  feanty]  a 
Ihip  is  faid  to  be  beneaped ,  when  the  water  does  not  flow 
high  enough  to  bring  her  off  the  ground  over  a  bat  or 
out  of  a  dock. 

Benea'th  [beneop,  Saxi]  under,  below. 

Ben  edi'ctin  es,  an  order  of  Monks  founded  by  St. 
Benedict.  Bene- 
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Benediction,  bleffing,  efpecially  that  given  by  pa¬ 
rents  to  children. 

Ben  efa'cTor,  a  doer  of  good  offices,  a  patron. 
BENEFA'cT&E:s,  a  female  benefador. 

Ben  efa'ctur  e  [ benefaBura ,  L.]  a  good  deed. 

Be,n  EFiC  E  [beneficium,  L.]  originally  wasufed  to  fig- 
nify  funds  given  to  foldiers  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices  ; 
but  in  time  it  palled  into  the  church,  and  fignified  funds 
given  for  the  fubfittence  of  the  clergy  ;  a  church-living, 
whether  a  dignity  or  not. 

Bene'ficence  [i benefeentia ,  L.}  the  doing  of  good 
offices,  a  delight  in  doing  good  to  others,  kindnefs,  libera¬ 
lity. 

simple  Benefices,  are  fuch  where  the  Parlous  are 
only  obliged  to  read  prayers,  &V- 

Sacerdotal  Benefices,  are  fuch  where  they  are  char¬ 
ged  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  &c. 

Bene'ficence  [fay  the  Moralifts ]  is  the  higheft  and 
moft  illuftrious  ftrain  of  humanity,  when  a  man  out  of  a 
pure  inclination  that  arifes  either  from  a  native  generofity 
of  Ibul,  or  from  pity  and  compaffionto  a  perfon  in  diltrels, 
is  at  fome  pains  or  charge  in  bellowing  freely  upon  ano¬ 
ther  what  may  relieve  his  neceffity  or  promote  his  advan¬ 
tage.  The  virtue  that  anfwers  to  Benefice  in  the  giver  is 
gratitude  in  the  receiver. 

Bf.n  efi'cial  [ benefeialit,  L.]  that  yields  benefit,  ad¬ 
vantageous,  profitable. 

Benefi'ciary  [ benejiciarius ,  L.]  a  perfon  who  is  ob¬ 
liged  or  benefited  by  one,  a  penfioner. 

Ben  efi'cio  primo  ecclefiaflico  habendo,  a  writ  directed 
from  the  king  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  to 
bellow  the  benefice  that  lhall  full  fall  in  the  King’s 
gift,  being  either  above  or  unde,  fuch  a  value  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular  perfon. 

Benf.fi'cium  Cedendarum  ABionis  {Civil  Law]  is  the 
right  which  one  furety  hath  who  is  fued  for  the  whole  debt, 
to  force  the  creditor  to  affign  over  his  aftion  to  the  reft  of 
the  fureties,  or  elfe  he  fhall  not  force  that  one  to  pay  the 
debt,  L. 

B  e  N  E  F  I C  IU  M  Divifionis  [ Civil  Law ]  is  a  right  by 
•which  the  creditor  fhall  be  forced  by  way  of  exception  to  fue 
each  furety  for  their  lhare  and  proportion,  efpecially  when 
the  reft  of  the  fureties  are  under  the  jurifdiStion  of  the  fame 
judge,  and  are  able  to  pay,  L. 

Beneficium  Ordinis  &  Excujftonis  [ Civil  Law]  a  right 
by  which  the  furety  can,  by  way  of  exception,  force  the 
creditor  to  force  the  principal  debtor  before  he  fhall 
recover  againft  him  as  the  furety  ;  except  the  furety  was 
given  judicially  in  a  caufe  depending. 

Be'nefiT  [ beneficium ,  L.]  kindnefs,  advantage,  profit, 
favour. 

Benefit  of  the  Clergy,  aprivlege  that  was  formerly 
peculiar  to  clerks,  but  in  after-times  made  common  alfb 
to  lay-men,,  who  were  convi£led  of  certain  crimes,  and  e- 
fpecially  of  manflaughter.  The  mode  of  this  privilege  was 
thus :  The  ordinary  gives  the  priloner  at  the  bar  a  Latin 
book  in  a  black  Gcthick  charaaer,  and  puts  him  to  read  a 
verfe  or  two.  And  if  the  ordinary,  who  {lands  by,  fays, 
legit  ut  clerical ,  i.  e.  he  reads  like  a  clergyman  or  icholar, 
be  is  only  burnt  in  the  hand,  otherwise  he  mult  fuller 
death. 

Bene'mpt,  named,  bequeathed,  Spencer. 
Benepla'city  [beneplacitum,  L.]  well  pleafing. 
Bene'rth  [Law  Term]  a  fervice  which  anciently  the 
tenant  render’d  to  his  iord  with  his  plough  and  cart. 

Ben  e'volence  ?  [bet/evolenlia,  L.]  good-will,  fa- 
Ben  ev  olentn  ess  $  vour  ;  that  kind  of  love  that 
difpofes  one  man  to  confer  a  kindnefs  upon  another.  A  vo¬ 
luntary  gratuity  ;  or  a  prefent  given  by  fubje&s  to  their  So- 
veraign. 

Benevolent  [ benevolent ,  L.]  well  willing,  bearing 
good  will,  favourable,  kind;  friendly,  affectionate. 

Benevolent  Planets  [ AJlrology ]  fuch  as  afford  a  fa¬ 
vourable  influence  ;  as  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

Benevolf.ntia  regis  habenda ,  the  form  in  ancient 
fines  and  fubmiffions  to  purchafc  the  King’s  pardon  and 
favour  in  order  to  be  reftored  to  eftate,  title  or  office. 
Bengal  [of  Bengala  ill  the  La  ft  Indies]  afort  of  filk,  &c. 
Be'nj  amin  /  [ Benjein ,  F.]  a  gum  or  congealed  juice  of 
Be'nzoin  S  the  herb  Lafer  wort,  growing  in  Africa ; 
but  as  others  fay  the  product  of  an  Indian  tree  A  drug 
much  in  ufe  with  perfumers  and  making  fvveet  bags. 

Beni'gn  [benignus ,  L.  kind,  good-natur’d,  courteous; 
alio  favourable,  efpecially  apply’d  to  the  influence  of  the 

Beni'gn  Difcafe  [with  Phyficians]  is  a  favourable  one 


that  has  no  irregular  or  dreadful  fymptoms ;  but  only  fuch 
as  are  agreeable  to  nature. 

Beni'gn  it  y  S  [benignitas,  L.]  fweetnefs  of  difpofition, 
Beni'gn  ess  S  goodnefs,  kindnefs,  courtefy. 
Beni'ghted  [of  be  Sp  nih'ce,  .Sox]  overtaken  by  the 
night  or  darknefs  ;  alfo  darkened,  blinded. 

Be'nn  et,  an  Herb. 

Bent  [of  ben^an  &*x.]  prone,  inclined  to,  refolvcd  up¬ 
on  ;  alfo  bowed,  crooked 

To  Benu'm  ?  ru  ,  . 

To  Benv'mbJ  Lbenymau,  Saxl  to  render  numb. 

BeniTmmedness,  a  being  benummed. 

Be'oRN  [Bcojm,  Sax.  a  Prince  or  other  chief  man]  it  is 
a  poetical  word,  and  from  it  proceeds  Beornred  chief  in  conn- 
M  Bcornnod  a  princely  mind. 

Bepi'sT  [of  be  and  pUTer,  Dan]  wetted  with  pifs. 

To  Beque'ath  [of  be  and  cqepan,  Sax.  to  lay]  to 
give  or  leave  by  laft  will  or  tellament ;  or  by  word  of 
mouth  only. 

Beqjj ea'thment,  a  legacy. 

Beque'st  [in  Law]  a  legacy. 

Be  rseris  [with  Botanifls]  the  Barberry-tree. 
Berca'ria  /  [in  Old  Writings]  a  fhecp-fold,  ffieep- 
Berce'ria  5  pen  or  any  fort  of  inclofure  for  keep¬ 
ing  fheep. 

To  Bere'ave  [bejieayan,  -Srfx.]  to  deprive  or  rob  one 
of  a  thing  ;  to  take  from  one. 

Berea 'vement  A  deprivation,  or  being  bereav’d  or 
ftript  of  any  thing. 

Berg  'j  [of  ?ruf>©V  G.  with  the  ancient  Plrygians  ns \gyf 
Borg(  according  to  Mr.  Baxter]  fignifies  a  caflle  of 
Burg  a  city  or  a  mountain  fortified  wiih  a  caflle,  a 
By  rg  3  city,  any  place  of  habitation,  a  feat. 
Bere'nices  hair  [ Aflron .]  a  confteliation  call’d  coma 
Berenices  in  the  northern  hemifphere  confifting  of  ftars  near 
the  lion’s  tail. 

Be'rgamot,  a  fort  of  effence  drawn  from  a  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  by  ingrafting  the  lemon  tree  on  a  Bergamot-pear. 

Berg H moth  [ofbejVjJ  a  mountain  and  moTse  a  meet¬ 
ing,  .S^x.]  a  court  vulgarly  call’d  Barmote ,  held  on  a 
hill  for  deciding  controverfies  beewixt  the  Derbypire  miners. 
Be'ria  /  [Old  L  Records]  aflat,  vide  plain  or  heath  ; 
Be'rea  >  and  from  hence  feverai  large  Meadows  or 
open  Grounds  are  ftill  called  Bevies  or  Bcrificlds.  Hence 
the  terminations  of  many  Names,  as  Thornbery  or  Bury. 

Be'rlin,  a  fort  of  travelling  carriage,  chair,  chariot, 
&c.  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  BcrLn  in  Pruffta. 

Berm  [in Fortification]  is  a  final!  Space  of  ground  four 
or  five  foot  wide  left  without,  between  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  and  fide  of  the  moat,  to  receive  the  earth  that 
rolls  down  from  thence,  and  to  hinder  it  from  falling  into 
the  Moat,  the  fame  as  Foreland ,  pas  de  Souris ,  Relais,  and 
Retraite. 

Be'rnare’s  College  [in  Oxford]  a  College  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Thomas  White ,  Citizen  of  London,  afterwards  named  St. 
John  the  Bapt  ft's. 

Bfrna'rdines  [of  Bernard  a  Ciflertian  Monk]  acer- 
tain  religious  order  among  the  Romans. 

Be'rry  [by  Botanijh  is  defined  to  be  a  (mail  fruit, 
containing  o.  e  or  more  Seeds,  in  a  loft  Pulp,  as  iu  the  E1J 
der,  Holly,  &Pc. 

Berry,  the  fame  as  Borough. 

Be'riTHATCH,  Litter  for  Horfes. 

Berry  m-Head,  a  threfhing  floor. 

Bersa're  [O.  Rec  ]  a  limit,  bound,  or  compafs. 
Bersare  [O  Hec]  to  fhoot,  Teut. 

Be  r s  a't  R I x  [prob.  q.  d.  Verfatrix]  one  who  rocks  young 
children  in  the  cradle,  O.  Records. 

Bersele'tta  [Old  Rec.]  abound,  or  hunting-dog. 
Berth  (  [with  Mariners ]  convenient  fea-room  to  moor 
Birth  S  a  fh.ip,  that  it  may  ride  fafely  at  anchor. 
Berthinseck?  [ Scotch  Law]  a  Privilege  that  a  Man 
Be'kdinseck  S  fhall  not  be  hanged  for  Healing  a 
fheep  or  calf  that  he  can  carry  away  in  a  lack. 

Be'rton  [baJVcon,  Sax. J  a  great  Farm,  alfo  a  great 
barn  for  barley. 

Bertona'rii,  farmers  or  tenants  of  Bertons. 
Be'rtying  a  Jbip  [j Sea  language]  the  raifing  up  of 
the  fides  of  it. 

Berwi'ca  [[Dooms- day-look]  a  village. 

Beru'lians,  Hereticks  in  the  I2,th  century,  who  af¬ 
firmed  that  all  human  Souls  were  created  in  the  beginning 

of  the  world.  e  . 

Be'ryl  CUafiM©*,  Gr.]  a  precious  florae  of  a  faint 

green  colour. 

.  Be? 
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Bfcs  ?  [with  the  Romans']  the  weight  of  S  ounces, 
Bessis  5  being  f  of  the  as  or  pound  ;  alfo  a  Roman 
long  meafure  the  8th  partof  an  acre,  divided  into  12  parts, L, 
Besa'ile  [of  bifay  eul,  V.  one’s  grandfather’s  grand¬ 
father]  a  writ  for  an  heir,  whofe  grandfather  dying  pof- 
fefl’cd  of  lands'  or  tenements  in  fee-fimple,  a  ftranger 
abates  and  enters  upon  the  premifes,  to  keep  our  the  faid  heir 
Be'sanTs  ?  fof  Byzantium,  i.  e.  Confiantinople , 
Besanti'nes  5  where  coined]  an  ancient  gold 
coin  of  long  time  out  of  ufe,  and  the  value  unknown. 

Besca  [Old  Lat.  Her.]  a  fpade  or  (hovel,  as  unabefca 
terra,  i.  e.  a  piece  of  land  turned  up  with  a  fpade,  L. 

ToBesEe'ch  [pecan  or  £eyecan,  Sax.  to  feek]  to 
pray  or  humbly  entreat. 

To  Besee'm  [probably  of  ^temctt,  Tent.] to  become, 
to  appear  fit. 

To  Bese't  [bc/icVan,  Sax.]  to  encompafs,  to  fur- 
round. 

To  Beshi'te  [be  and  yci'c'can  -Srfx.]  to  be  foul  with 
dung  or  ordure. 

ToBeshRe'w  [probably  of  bcscljtepeit,  Teut.  to  in¬ 
chant]  to  curfe  or  ufe  imprecations. 

BeiHRe'w  your  heart  i.  e.  ill  luck  attend  you. 
Besi'de  [of  be  and  yi^e,  -S/ix]  on  the  fide  or  near  to. 
Besi'des  [of  be  and  yibe,  Sax.]  over  and  above, 
more  than. 

To  Besmo'ak  [of  be  and  ymacian,  -S/tx.]  to  make 
fmoaky  or  fmoaked. 

Besi'dery,  a  kind  of  baking-pear. 

To  Besie'ge  [of  be  and  affieger,  F.]  to  inved  or  fur- 
round  a  city,  &c.  with  military  forces,  ammunition,  &c. 

Be  si  e'g  ed  [in  Aflrology]  a  planer  is  by  them  faid  fo  to 
be  when  placed  between  the  bodies  of  the  two  malevolent, 
ill-boding  planets,  Saturn  and  Mars. 

Bespo'ke  [of  be  and  X pecan,  -S/tx.]  fpokenforj  alfo 
enchanted 

To  Besmea'r  [of  be  and  ymepan.  Sax.]  to  daub  or 
fmear  over 

To  Besmu't  [beymifan,  -Sax.]  tp  daub  or  fmear  over 
with  fmut. 

To  Beso't.  [of  be  and  yob,  -SdX.]  to  render  or  make 
fotcifh,  ftupid,  &e. 

To  Bespa'tteR  [of  be  and  Tpasban,  -S-jx.]  to  dafli 
or  dawb  with  Dirt,  to  defame  or  flander. 

ToBespau'l  [be  and  ipupen,  Teut.]  to  fpit  about  or 
make  filthy  by  (pitting. 

To  Bespe'ak.  [of  be  and  Ppxcan,  -Sax.]  to  fpeak  for 
fomething ;  to  give  order  for  is  to  be  made  j  alfo  to  inchant. 
To  Bespi'i  [of  be  and  ypican,  -Sax.]  to  fpit  upon. 
ToBespo't  [probably  of  be  and  fput,  Teut.  ignominy] 
to  caufe  fpots  on,  0 *c. 

To  Bespri'nkle  [probably  of  be  and  fptcitbcen, 
Teut.]  to  fprinkle  upon. 

To  Bespu'tter  [of  be  and  f putt  are,  L.]  to  fpirt  or 
flirt  fpittle  upon. 

BejTe'ad,  befct,bom  hard  upon. 

Best  [be  yc,  -S-tx.]  the  choiceft,  the  mod  excellent 
or  valuable. 

Be'stial  [ beftialis ,  L]  pertaining  to  a  bead,  beadly, 
brutifh. 

Be.tai'l  [Fr.  T.  Term]  all  kinds  of  beads  or  cattle. 
Bestial  figns  [with  Aflnlogers]  are  figns  of  the  Zo- 
diack  called  Aries,  Leo ,  Taurus,  Capricornus ,  and  Sagittarius  ; 
becaufe  they  are  on  globes  reprefented  by  four  footed 
beads. 

Bestia'lity  7  [  beftialitas  ]  the  copulation  of  a 
Bea'stilin  ess  5  man  or  woman  with  a  bead  ;  alio 
beadly  quality,  filthinefs. 

Bestia'rii  [  among  the  Romans]  thofe  men  who  com¬ 
bat  vith  wild  be  ds 

To  Be.  t  ,'r  [of  be  and  /fci japan,  -S/*x.]  to  move  about 
briskly,  to  labour  drenuoufly 

To  BesTo'w  [of  be  and  YX’oP  Sax ,  a  place]  to  give 
to  lay  out. 

To  Bestre'w  [of  yttjiejian.  Sax.  ]  to  drew,  to 
fcatter  about. 

]o  BesTRi'de  [of  be  and  y’cjix'oen,  -Sux.]  to  get  a- 
ftiide  upon  a  horfe,  (Sc. 

1  °  fiET  [octiott,  Teut.]  to  lay  wagers  when  game- 
ftei  are  at  play,  in  favour  of  one  fide  againd  the  other. 

Pe'ta  [fc'ot  R  p.  Gr.]  tire  fecond  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ;  aid)  the  herb  beet. 

To  Beta'ke  [bettxcan,  -S-tx.]  to  take  to,  to  apply  to. 
To  Ueth/nk  [be^encan,  -S-tx.]  to  recall  to  mind. 
Bet  ho  ught  I  of  be  Itencan,  .S/?x.j  did  call  to  mind 
BetHLEMItes  [of  Bethlehem  of  aft 7  HQ,  the 
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houfe  of  bread,  Heb.]  certain  friers  who  wore  the  figufi 
of  a  dar  on  their  backs. 

Beti'mes  [of  be  and  *cima,  Sax.]  early,  foon,  in 
fealon. 

JB et  l  E  /  i* 

Be'tre  S  311  Int*’an  P^ant  ca^ec^  water-pepper. 

Be  tony  [hetcr.ica,  L.]  a  medicinal  herb. 

ToBETo'KkN  [of  be  and  tacnian,  Sax.  or  bftcccfeettj 
Teut.]  to  (hew  by  tokens  or  figns. 

To  Betra  y  [betragec,  Dan(]  to  be  falfe,  to  deliver 
up  treacheroufly ;  to  difeover  or  dilclole. 

To  Betro'th  [probably  of  hetrotoen,  Dutch,  or  be 
and  troth]  to  give  one  party  to  another  by  a  (olemn 
matrimonial  contract  ;  to  make  fure,  or  promife  in  mar¬ 
riage. 

Be'ttee  [probably,  q-  d.  Betty]  an  indrument  made 
ufe  of  by  houle-breakers  to  break  open  doors  and  win¬ 
dows. 

Better  [befceji,  -Sax]  more  good,  excellent,  ad¬ 
vantageous,  convenient,  0 Pc. 

Be'tula  [with  Botanifls]  the  birch -tree,  L. 

Betwee'h  [be'upynan,  Sax.]  in  the  middle. 

Be'tula  [ Botany ]  the  birch  tree,  L. 

Be'v  EL  [with  Architects J  an  indrument  for  ad:udin* 
angles. 

Be'v  el  [with  Mafons,  Joyners,  &c]  a  kind  of  fquare, 
one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked  according  to  the 
fweep  or  arch  of  a  vault. 

Bevel  angle ,  fignifics  any  angle  that  is  neither  oo  nor 
45  degrees. 

Bevel  [in  Heraldry  ]  fignifies  broken 
or  opening  like  a  carpenter’s  rule,  as  in 
the  Elcutcheon  annexed  As  he  hears  arvent 
a  chief  Bevile  vert  by  the  name  of  Beverlis. 

Be'ver  [probably  of  Bevere,  leal,  to  drinkj  a  lmalt 
collation  betwixt  dinner  and  lupper  ,  alfo  thevifor  or  fight 
of  an  head-piece. 

Bf/verage  [ Beveraggio ,  Ital.  Beverage,  Old  Fr.] 
a  mingled  drink. 

To  pty  D e \  erage  [phrafe]  to  give  a  treat  of  wine, 
drink,  &c.  upon  wearing  a  new  fuit  of  cloths. 

B e v  e R c HE>  [old  Rec]  cudomary  lervices  done  at  the 
bidding  of  the  lord  by  his  inferior  tenants. 

Bevy  of  Roe  Bucks  [with  Hunters ]  a  herd  of  them. 

Be'v  Y  grenfe.  the  fat  of  a  Roe  Buck. 

Bevy  of  Patndges  [with  Fowlers ]  3  in  a  flock. 

Bevy  of  Quails  [ Fowling ]  a  flock  or  brood  of  them. 
Hence, 

Bevy  [in  a  Metaphorical fenfe~\  is  a  knot  or  company  of 
perfons,  as  a  bevy  of  gojftps ,  of  knaves ,  &c. 

ToBewi'lder  [of  be  and  jjil'rejmeyye,  Sax.  a  wil- 
dernefs]  to  (care,  to  adright,  to  put  into  confufion. 

To  Bewai'l  [of  be  and  Jail  of  Janian,  -Sax]  to  la¬ 
ment  for. 

Bew'its  [with  Falconers ]  pieces  of  a  leather  made 
broadilh,  to  which  the  hawk’s  bells  are  fadened,  and  but¬ 
toned  on  their  legs. 

To  Bewi'tch  [of  be  and  piece  -Sax]  enchanted,  ESe. 

To  B  ewra'y  [of  bepjiegan,  -Sax]  to  difeover,  re¬ 
veal,  bas  a  (ecret ;  alio  to  be  foul  with  ordure. 

Beyond  [of  bigeon'ean,  -Sax]  farther. 

Bey,  a  governour  of  a  maritime  town  or  country  in  the 
Turkifb  Empire. 


Bezoar,  a  medicinal  done  brought  from  both  the  Eafi 
and  JVeJi  Indies ,  accounted  a  foveraign  counter-poifon,  and 
an  excellent  cheererof  the  heart:  ft  is  found  mingled  with 
the  dung  of  an  animal  called  Parau  of  the  goat  kind. 

Beza'ntler  [in  Blazonry']  fignifies  the  lecond  branch 
of  a  horn  of  a  hart  or  buck,  that  (hoots  out  from  the  beam, 
or  main  horn,  being  next  above  the  antler. 

Be'zants  ?  [in  Heraldry ]  are  round  and  flat  pieces  of 
Bk'sants  5  bullion  without  imprels.  In  form  as  the 
figure  annexed,  and  reprefent  the  current  coin 
of  Bizantium,  now  called  Confiantinople.  Thele 
are  introduced  in  coat  armour  [as  is  (uppoled] 
by  thole  who  were  in  the  holy  war ;  but  fince 
they  (hew  the  rife  of  honed  treafurers,  receivers  of  the 
cudoms,  &c.  they  are  always  of  metal,  and  when  blazon’d 
(according  to  the  cudom  of  foreign  heralds)  ought  to  be 
exprefly  laid  to  be  Or  or  Argent,  tho’  with  us  they  are  al¬ 
ways  of  gold  ;  but  foreigners  have  them  of  filver  aid). 

Bezanty/  [in  Heraldry J  a  crols  Bezanty ,  is  a  crols 
made  of  Bezants, 

Be'zel  ^  the  upper-part  of  the  Collet  of  a  ring,  which 
Be'zil  ^  encompafles  and  faflens  the  done  in  it. 

Bezes'tant 
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Beze'stan  [among  the  Dirks  and  Perftans]  a  burfe  or 

^Oriental  Be'zoar,  is  that  which  comes  from  feveral 
parts  of  the  Eafi- Indies . 

Occidental  Bezoar,  is  what  is  brought  from  the  Wefi- 
jndies  from  Peru,  and  is  found  in  the  belly  of  feveral  ani¬ 
mals  peculiar  to  that  country. 

German  Bezoar.,  is  found  in  the  ftomach  of  fome 
cows,  efpecially  in  the  Chamois  and  Ifard.  Some  weigh  iS 
ounces,  but  is  not  of  much  efteem  in  medicine. 

Bezoar  animate  [with  Cbymifis]  the  livers  and  hearts 
of  vipers  dried  in  the  fun  and  pulveriz’d. 

Bezoar  minerale  [with  Chym.]  a  preparation  of  butter 
of  antimony  fixt  by  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  pulverized. 

Bezoa'rdick  /  remedies  [in  medicine]  cordial  remedies, 
Bezoa'rtick  5  or  antidotes  againlt  poifon or  infecti¬ 
ous  diftempers. 

Bezoa'rdicum  joviale  [ Medicine ]  Bezoar  of  Jupiter-, 
a  regulus  made  by  melting  of  3  ounces  of  regulus  of  an¬ 
timony,  and  2,  of  block-tin,  which  being  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  fixed  with  corrofive  fublimave  and  diddled 
off  in  a  kind  of  bu.ter ;  this  butter  is  afterwards  diffolved  in 
fpirit  of  nitre,  and  the  lolution  is  diftxlied  3  times  till  the 
Bezoar  remain  at  the  bottom. 

Bezoardicum  lunate  [Chym.]  or  Bezoar  of  the  moon, 
is  made  by  mixing  8  ounces  of  re£iified  butter  of  antimo¬ 
ny,  and  one  of  fine  filver,  which  is  diffolved  by  pouring 
it  in  frefli  and  frefh  on  fpirit  of  nitre,  till  the  ebullition 
ceafe,  after  which  the  fpirit  is  drawn  off,  and  the  Bezoar  is 
powdered,  wafhed  and  mingled  with  fpirits  of  wine  till  it 
grows  infipid. 

Bezoardicum  martiale  [Chym.]  a  lolution  of  Crocus 
Marti s ,  made  by  a  reverberation  in  butter  of  antimony, 
and  then  fpirit  of  nitre  is  poured  on  it,  and  the  further 
procedure  is  that  of  other  bezoardick  preparations. 
Bia'ngulated  [ biangulatus ,  L.]  two-cornered. 
Bia'ngULOUs  [brangulus,  L.]  having  two  corners. 
Bia'rcH  [ biarchus ’  L.  of  °f  fi'1®'  life  and 

to  iupply]  a  caterer,  who  provides  viftuals,  afuttler. 
Bia'rchy  [ biarchia ,  L.  of  fhtu£x.‘u>  G,-J  the  office  of  a 
caterer,  £fe. 

To  Be'zzle  [7.  d.  to  beadle]  to  tipple,  to  guzzle,  to 
drink  hard. 

Bi'as  [ biaii,  F.j  a  weight  fixed  on  one  fide  of  a  play¬ 
ing  bowl,  turning  the  courfe  of  the  bowl  that  way  to 
Which  the  bias  inclines  ;  a  bent,  an  inclination  of  mind. 

To  Bi'as  \b  aifer ,  F.]  to  fet  a  bias  upon,  to  incline  or 
prepoffels  a  peiion. 

Bia  m  a'na  roi  [of  (W  violence,  and  death] 

pcrlons  taken  away  by  a  violent  death. 

To  Bib  [of  bibere ,  L.]  10  drink  or  fip  often; 

Bib  [probably  of  b.bere ,  L;j  a  garment  of  linen  for 
the  brealt  of  a  child. 

Bib.vc.TY,  [bibacitas,  L]  great  or  hard  drinking. 
Biba'c  ;ous  [ bibax ,  L.]  much  given  to  drinking. 
Bi'bbek  I  b  brron,  F.  Bibo ,  L.]  a  toper  of  liquors. 

Bi  BEKu'r',  m.nced  meat,  of  the  breads  of  partridges 
and  fat  pullets,  &c. 

Bibesy  [bibejia,  L.]  a  too  earned  defire  after  drink. 
Bi'bitory  mufcle  [with  Anat ]  a  mufcle  that  draws  the 
eye  down  towards  the  cup. 

Bi'ble  [of  p>i'g> \®-,Gr.  i.  e.  a  book]  the  colle&ion  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testament ,  fo  called  by  way  of 
eminency. 

The  fird  tranflation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teflament 
was  out  of  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek ,  by  the  72  interpre¬ 
ters,  and  thence  is  called  the  Septuagint ,  and  from  the 
Septuagint  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  which  is  called  the 

old  Latin  Verfion. 

The  Latins  have  various  modern  verfions ;  but  2  that  are 
ancient  as  that  which  is  called  the  Italick,  and  that  of 
St.  Jerome,  which  is  called  the  Vulgar  ;  becaule  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  council  of  Trent  for  vulgar  ufe. 

The  Bible  was  tranflated  into  the  Englifi  Saxon  tongue 
about  the  year  940,  and  was  fird  tranflated  into  Engl/Jh  by 
William  Tindal ,  in  the  2.1ft  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  . 
and  then  printed. 

It  was  again  tranflated  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
about  the  year  1603,  the  divifion  of  the  Bible  into  chapters 
was  in  the  year  1252. 

Bibliographer  of  a  hook,  and 

y&lyu,  Gr.  to  write]  a  writer  of  books,  a  copift. 

B  bliopo'list  [jbifiMoitcoMi  of  and  rcu Wj 

C r.  to  fell]  a  bookffller. 

B13110T a'phist  or  [ bibliotaphus ,  L.  of  fbifbMoTXf®* 


or  a  took  and  rtt  a  fepulciire,  Gr.]  an  hide! 

or  burier  of  books. 

Bibliothe'ca  [|lif!>Mo2rtjxw,  Gr.  of  and 

a  repofitory]  a  plate  where  books  are  kept,  a  library,  a 
ftudy  ;  alfo  the  books  themfelves,  L. 

Biblio'th ec AL  [bibliothecalis,  L.]  of,  or  belonging 
to  a  library. 

Biblic/thecary  [ bibliothecdrius ,  L.]  a  library-keeper. 
Bibc/se  [bibofus ,  L.]  much  given  to  drink. 

Bi'bulous  [ bibulus ,  L.]  given  to  bibbing  of  drinking 
much  or  often  ;  fucking  up,  as  a  fpiinge,  the  fea  fand,  &c. 
BicapsuLa'ris  7  [with  Bot. ]  a  plant  is  faid  to  be  fo* 
Bicapsula'tus  £  whofe  feed  veffel  is  divided  into 
tw'o  parts,  as  in  verbafeum ,  mullein,  fcrophulatia,  fgwort * 
eupbrajta ,  eye-bright,  &c.  L. 

Bice,  a  fort  of  painting  colour,  either  green  Or  blue. 
Bi'ceps  [with  Anat.']  a  mufcle  of  the  elbow  fo  named, 
becaufe  it  has  two  heads,  the  outmoft  or  fird  arifing  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  brink  of  the  acetabulum  fcapul.c ,  the 
latter  at  the  end  of  the  procejfus  caracoides  fcapuie,  and  being 
both  united,  make  a  large  flefhy  belly,  and  are  inferted  to 
the  tubercle  at  the  upper  head  of  the  bone  Radius. 

Bi'ceps  femoris  [Anat.]  a  muffle  of  the  leg,  which  alio 
has  two  heads,  of  which  the  upper  and  longed  has  its 
rile  from  a  knob  of  the  os  ifehium,  and  the  other  from  the 
linea  afpera  of  the  os  femoris,  immediately  beneath  the 
end  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  thefe  being  united  go  on 
to  the  outward  appendix  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  are  im¬ 
planted  to  the  upper  apophyfis  of  the  fibula. 

Bici'pital  [of  biceps,  L.  two-headed]  having  or  per¬ 
taining  to  that  which  has  two  heads.  _  , 

To  Bi'ck  ER  [probably  of  btClC,  C.  Brit.]  to  tilt,  to 
tkirmilh  ;  alfo  to  wrangle,  to  quarrel,  &c. 

Bico'rne,  the  bone  of  the  tongue  called  alfo  hyoideS. 
Bico'rnous  [ bicornis ,  L.]  that  hath  two  horns  forked. 
Bico'RPORAL  [of  bis  and  corporalis,  Li]  having  2  bodies. 
Bico'rporal  figns  [in  Afirology]  fuch  figtts  of  the 
Zodiack  that  have  double  bodies. 

To  Bid  [beo'r’an,  54*.]  to  command,  to  invite. 

To  Bid  money  for  any  goods ,  Sec.  [of  bi'°'°an,  Sax] 
to  offer  money. 

B/dale,  an  invitation  of  friends  to  drink  at  the  houfe 
of  a  poOr  tnan,  and  there  to  contribute  charity. 

Bidding  of  the  beads ,  a  charge  or  warning  anciently 
given  by  parifti  priefts  to  their  parilhioners,  at  lome  parti¬ 
cular  prayers,  for  the  foul  of  fome  deceafed  friend. 

To  Bid  a  boon,  to  make  a  requeft. 

Bie'nnial  [ biennis ,  L.]  that  is  of  two  years  conti¬ 
nuance,  two  years  old. 

Bi'er  ?  [here,  Teut.  Here ,  F.]  a  wooden  frame  to 
Bee'r  5  carry  a  dead  body  upon  to  burial. 

Bif a'rious  [ bifarius ,  L.]  two-fold,  or  that  may  bi 
taken  two  ways. 

Bifi'dus  )  [with  Botanifls]  a  leaf,  ©V.  of  a  plant  is 
Bifida  >  fo  called  when  it  is  cut  or  divided  into 
Biftdum  3  two  parts,  L. 

Bifo'lium  [with  Botanifls]  the  herb  twoblade,  L. . 
B/f erous  [hiferus,  L.]  bearing  double  j  alio  bearing 
fruit  twice  a  year. 

Bi'fidated  [bifdattts,  L.]  cut  or  cleft  into  two  parts, 
cloven  into  two  parts. 

Bifo'rmed  [ biformis ,  L.]  having  two  forms  or  ihapei. 
Bif o'rous  [bif oris,  L ]  that  has  double  doors. 
Bifu'rcat  ed  [bifurcus,  L.]  having  two  forks  or  prongs. 
Big  [buce.  Sax.  a  belly,  bug,  Du.]  great,  large. 
Bi'ga  [old  E«c  ]  a  cart  with  2  wheels,  L. 

Bi'gamy  [of  bis,  L.  twice,  and  Gr.  marriage] 

the  having  two  husbands,  or  two  wives  at  the  fame  time. 
Bi'ga  mist  [1 bigamus ,  L.]  one  that  hath  two  wives  or 


husbands  at  the  fame  time. 

Bi'genous  [bigens  and  bigenus ,  L.]  born  of  parents 
of  2  different  nations  ;  alfo  of  parents  of  different  kmds. 

Bigamy  [in  Com.  Lavb]  an  impediment  that  hinders  a 
man  from  being  a  clerk,  on  account  that  he  has  been 

twice  married.  ,  ■ ,  ,  - 

Big  at,  an  ancient  Roman  coin  damped  with  t  le  gure 
of  a  chariot  drawn  by  2  horfes  abreaft,  in  value  equal  to 
the  Denarius,  or  feven  pence  half-penny  Englijo  moneys 
Bigge,  a  pap  or  teat,  O. 

Bigarra'de,  a  kind  of  great  orang^»  •  r 

Bi'ggin,  a  fort  of  linnen  coif  or  cap  for  a  young  child 
Bight  ?  [5m  word]  any  turn  or  part  of  a  cable  or  rope 
Bite  S  that  lies  compaffing  or  rolled  ap. 

To  hold  by  the  Bight  [Sea  phrafe]  is  to  hold  by  that 

part  of  the  rope  that  is  coiled  or  rolled  up. 
r  B  b  Jdig  h  e 
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Bight  ?  of  an  horfe ,  is  the  inward  bent  of  the  chatrt- 
Bought  S  brel,  and  alio  the  bent  of  the  fore-knee. 
Bi'got  [bigot,  F.  probably  of  G.  hep  and  gott,  Germ, 
or  by  God  Engl.]  a  perion  who  ftiffly  adheres  to  a  party  or 
prince. 

Bi'got  [in  Religion']  a  fuperftitious  perion,  one  whole 
devotion  is  over-it rained,  a  zealot. 

Bigo'tted,  become  a  bigot,  zealoufly  and  obftinate- 
Iy  adhering  to  a  party  or  principle  in  religion. 

Bi'gottism,  a  ftiff  adherence  to  a  party  or  opinion, 
though  without  or  againft  reafon. 

Biju'gous  [bijugus,  L.]  yoked  or  coupled  together. 
Bijugus  ^  [with  Botanifls J  a  plant  is  io  called,  when 
Bijuga  two  leaves  are  joined  to  the  fame  italic  at 

Bijugumj  the  fame  place  over  againft  one  another, 
the  mint ,  the  Lychnis ,  &c. 

Bila'nciis  deferendis,  a  writ  direfling  the  corporation 
to  carry  weights  to  a  particular  haven,  to  weigh  the  wool 
that  a  perfon  has  licence  to  export,  L. 

Bi'lander,  fee  Belandre. 

Bila'rius  duBus  [with  Anat.]  a  channel  with  which 
the  duBus  cyjlicus  makes  the  duBus  communis  choledochus , 
which  paftes  obliquely  to  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  duodenum, 
or  beginning  of  the  jejunum  :  it  is  called  alfo  duBus  he- 
paticus,  L. 

Bi  lberries,  the  fruit  of  a  fmall,  creeping  buih,  a- 
bout  the  bignefs  of  Juniper- berries,  but  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  iharp  though  fweetiih  tafte. 

Bi  lboes  [Sea  word]  a  fort  of  puniihment  at  iea,  by 
laying  the  offender  in  irons,  or  putting  him  in  a  ibrt  of 
itocks. 

Bile  [Bile,  Sax.  of  Bilis,  L.]  the  gall  or  choler;  an 
humour  of  the  body  partly  fulphureous,  and  partly  fa- 
line,  which  is  ftparated  from  the  blood  of  animals  in  the 
hver,  and  is  received  into  and  difeharged  by  2  veiTels  or 
paftages,  viz  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  porus  biliarius. 
Bilg  e  /  [with  Mariners]  the  bottom  of  the  floor  of 
Bi  llag  e  S  a  iliip. 

Bilge  Rump,  the  fame  as  Burr  pump. 

Bi  L  g  E  Water  [Sea  Term]  that  water  which  by  reaion  of 
the  breadth  of  the  ihip’s  bilge  cannot  come  to  the  well 
in  the  hold  of  the  ihip. 

Bi'lg  ed  [with  Mariners]^  ihip  is  faid  to  be  billed 
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Bill  of  Review,  fee  Review. 

f  BJLL  [mJarj.iame”f]  a  paper  containing  propofitions  of¬ 
fered  to  the  houfes  to  be  paifed  by  the  king,  and  then  pre- 
iented  to  the  king  to  pais  into  an  add  or  law. 

Bil  l  [of  Sale]  is  when  a  perfon  having  occafion  for  a 
fum  of  money,  delivers  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender 
to  whom  he  gives  this  bill,  empowering  him  to  fell  the* 
goods  in  caie  the  fum  of  money  borrowed  is  not  renaid 
with  intereft  at  the  time  appointed.  “ 

Bill  [of  store]  a  fort  of  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  to  merchants,  to  carry  fuch  ftores  and  provifions  as 
are  neceflary  for  their  voyage  cuftcm-free. 

.Bill  [of  Sufferance]  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  to  a  merchant,  to  give  him  a  permiflion  to  trade 
from  one  Englifi  port  to  another. 

Billa  vera  [in  Law]  i.  e.  a  true  bill,  flgnifies  the  in- 
dorfing  or  writing  on  the  backfide  of  a  prefentment  by 
the  grand  jury,  when  they  find  the  matter  probably  true 
and  deferving  further  confideration.  ' 

Bi'l  l  ag  E  [Sea  Word]  the  breadth  of  a  ihip’s  floor  when 
ihe  lies  on  ground. 

Bi'llard,  an  imperfefl  or  baftard  capon. 

Bill  EM  ENTS  [i.e.  habilements]  Womens  apparel  or¬ 
naments,  ©V.  rr  ’ 

Bi'l  l  et  [billot,  Fr.]  a  flick  or  log  of  wood  cut  for 
fewel ;  alio  an  ingot  of  gold  or  filver. 

Billet  [billette,  b r.]  a  ticket  for  quartering  of  ioldiers  • 
alfo  a  letter  or  note  folded  up. 

Bi'lets,  little  ijlands. 

Bi'l  lets  [in  Heraldry]  Bilettes,  F.  Guillim 
is  of  opinion,  that  thofe  reprefent  Billets  Doux  ; 
but  moft  authors  take  them  for  bricks,  and 
fay  that  many  Englifi  families  fettled  in  France, 
bear  them  to  denote  their  extraction  from  Eng¬ 
land,  where  io  many  bricks  are  made ;  but  to 
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Bu'lged  \  when  ihe  has  ftruck  off  fome  of  her 
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ber  againft  a  rock. 

Bili'nguis  [in  Law]  is  uftd  of  a  jury  that  is  im- 
pannelled  on  a  foreigner,  of  which  part  are  Englifi,  and 
part  thole  of  his  own  country. 

Bili'nguous  [bilinguis,  L.]  that  can  fpeak  two  lan¬ 
guages  •  double-tongued,  deceitful. 

Bilis  atra  [with  Phyjicians]  black  choler,  or  melan¬ 
choly,  Z. 

Bi  lious  [ Biliofus ,  L.]  full  of  bile  or  choler. 

To  Bilk  [probably  of  biife,  Teut.]  to  difappoint  or  de¬ 
ceive,  to  gull,  to  bubble. 

Bill  [Bill,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  edged  tool  for  lopnin"  of 
trees,  &c  in  hedging,  &c.  if  fhort,  called  a  hand  bill*  if 
long,  an  hedging  bill. 

Bell  [in  Law]  a  proceis  or  declaration,  in  writing  that 
exprefles  the  grievance  or  injury  the  plaintiff  has  Buffered  by 
the  defendant,  or  fome  fault  the  perfon  complained  of 
has  committed  againft  fome  ftatute  or  law  of  the  realm 
.  BiLt  of  debt  [m  Commerce]  is  the  fame  as  a  bond  or  wai¬ 
ting  obligatory  ;  only  being  drawn  in  Englifi,  it  is  called  a 
bill  but  when  m  Latin  a  bond  ;  or  a  bill  is  a  Angle  bond 
without  any  condition  annexed ;  whereas  a  bond  has  a  pe¬ 
nalty  and  condition.  v 

Bill  [of  Entry]  in  commerce,  is  a  bill  containing  an 
account  of  goods  entered  at  the  cuftom  houle,  both  in¬ 
ward  and  outward.  ’ 

Bill  [of  Exchange]  a  fhort  note,  ordering  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  fum  of  money  in  one  place  to  any  per- 
on  appointed  by  the  remitter  in  confideration  of  the  like 
value  paid  to  the  drawer  in  another  place. 

Bill  of  Divorce ,  fee  Divorce, 

Bill  of  Lading ,  a  deed  or  inftrument  figned  bv  the 
mafter  of  a  Ihip,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the^er- 
SS  Wi  »Wigi”g  Go  deliver  ,hfw* 

Of  theft  hills11’  at  ie  ^  ace  to.w^lcl1  they  are  configned. 
ro  the  fadior  ,one.S'ven  to  the  merchant?  one 

ft ip  ’  and  the  other  ls  kept  by  the  mafter  of  the 

the  tiuantitifs^forr''11^ j  Tra^men~\  a  particular  account  of 
the  fdler  to  the^uyer^  of  S°°ds  bought,  given  by 

Bill  of  Reviver ,  fee  Reviver . 
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this  others  objefl,  that  England  has  never  been  famous  in 
the  world  for  brick-making,  and  fo  it  might  as  well  ft  it 
many  other  countries  as  England.  But  Columbiere  mentions 
Briques  or  bricks  feparated  from  Billets  ■  and  fays,  that  the 
difference  between  them  is,  that  Briqueg  are  drawn  fo  as 
to  reprefent  th.cknefs,  whereas  the  billets  have  only  a  flat 
fuperficies  which  plainly  intimates,  that  billets  reprefent 
letters  or  folded  papers,  whether  of  love  or  otherwift 
Ballet e  [in  Blazonry]  fignifies  that  the  Efcutcheon 
Bi  l  let  y  S  is  all  over  ftrewed  with  billets,  the  num¬ 
ber  not  afcerta.ned  ;  for  if  it  be,  the  number  muft  be  ex- 
pielled,  and  their  pofition,  and  then  the  term  Billetv  is 
not  ufed.  J 

Billetty  [in  Heraldry]  a  bearing  in 
form  of  a  long  fquare,  billets  were  anciently 
of  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold  or  filver  longer 
than  broad,  placed  at  a  diftance  by  way  of 
ornament  on  clothes,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  to  coat  armour. 

Bi'l lett  ed  [in  Heraldry]  charged  with  billets,  as  he 
bears  argent  billette,  Fr.  a  crofs  ingraied,  gules  as  in  the 
elcutcheon  above. 

Bi'l  let  Doux,  a  ihort  love-letter  fent  by  a  gallant  to 
his  miftrefs,  or  a  lover  to  his  fweet-heart,  and  e  contra. 

.  d  o  Billet  Soldiers ,  is  to  order  them  to  be  quartered 
in  particular  houfes  by  billet  or  ticket. 

Bi  lliards  [of  Billard,  F.  of  billa,  the  balls  made  uft 
of  J  a  game  played  on  an  oblong  table  covered  with  cloth 
with  ivory  balls,  which  are  ftruck  or  driven  with  fticks 
made  bending  on  purpoft  to  drive  the  balls  into  holes, 
called  hazards  on  the  edge  and  corners  of  the  table. 
f  Bi'l  lit  in g  [among  hunters]  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a 

Bi  llon  [in  coinage]  a  fort  of  baft  metal  either  of 
gold  or  filver,  in  the  mixture  of  which  copper  predominates. 

Bi  llion  [q.  d.  bimillions  or  millions  twice]  a  term 
uftd  by  Arithmeticians  in  numeration,  intimating  that  the 
word  millions  is  twice  mentioned  as  6666666600. 

Bi'llow  [probably  of  25cUcit  to  roar,  or  UDilCJ,  Teut. 
a  wave]  a  furge  of  thefea,  a  great  rolling  wave. 

Bima  rical  ?  [bimaris,  ft.]  Qt  or  pertaining  to  tivo 
Bima  rian  5  feas. 

Bime  dial  [with  Mathematicians] is  two  medial  lines  as 
B  C  and  C  D  commenfurable  only  in 
n  |  [  ^  power,  containing  a  rational  reftan- 

“  1  I  I  £>  gle>  are  compounded,  the  whole 

.  r  .  ,  ,  B  D  ftall  be  irrational,  and  is  call¬ 

ed  a  hrft  bimedial  line. 

Bin  a  riou  [bivarius,  L.]  of  or  pertahiining  to  two. 

Bi  nary  Arithmetic k,  an  Arithmetick,  in  which,  inftead 
<>1  the  ten  figures  in  the  common  Arithmetick,  and  the  pro- 
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greflion  from  io  to  xo  only  two  figures  areufed,  the  two 
figures  are  o  and  i,  and  the  cypher  multiplies  every  thing 
by  2,  as  in  common  arithmetick  by  io.  Thus  I  is  one, 
io  2,  ii  3,  i 00  4, 

Binary  Number,  onecompoledot  two  Units. 

Binary  Meafure  [in  Mufick]  is  a  meafure  whereiri  you 
beat  equally,  or  the  time  of  rifing  is  equal  to  that  of  falling. 
Bind,  a  ftalk  of  hops. 

To  Bind  [bin'ean,  -Sax.]  to  tye  up  or  together. 

A  Bind  [of  E eli]  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Bind  weed,  an  herb. 

Binding  [with  Falconers']  is  a  tiring  or  when  a  hawk 
fiezes. 

Binding  Joifls  [in  ArchiteBure]  joifts  in  a  floor  into 
which  the  trimmers  of  ftair-cafes,  and  chimney-walls  are 
framed.  v 

Binn  [binne,  .S*x.]  a  great  chert  to  put  corn,  &c.  in. 
Binna'rium  [Old  Records]  a  rtew  or  pond  for  the 
keeping  or  breeding  of  firti. 

Bi'nocle  [q.  d.  Uni  oculi,  a  pair  of  eyes,  L.]  in 
C picks,  a  double  telefcope,  i.  e.  confifting  of  two  tubes 
joined  together,  by  which  a  remote  object  may  be  view’d 
with  both  eyes  at  once. 

Binc/mial  Root  [in  the  Matbematicks ]  is  a  root  compo- 
led  of  two  parts  joyned  by  the  fign  -{-  :  Thus  x  -J-  y  or 
a  b,  or  3  4  is  a  Binomial  root,  confifting  of  the 

fum  of  two  quantities  :  If  it  has  three  parts  as  x  -1-  y  z, 
it  is  called  a  Tiinomial ,  and  any  root  confifting  of  more 
than  three  parts  is  called  a  Multinomial. 

Bino'minous  [ binominis ,  L.]  that  hath  two  names. 
Bio'grapher  [of  Bl&  life,  and  y^lcpco  to  defcribe, 
Gr.]  one  who  writes  the  lives  of  eminent  perfons. 
Bio'graphy,  the  writing  of  the  lives  of  perfons. 
Bioly'chnium  [of  B ;'©*  life,  and  \vx.»&  a  candle, 
Gr.]  the  vital  flame,  natural  heat  or  life  of  animals,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  which  is  communicated  to  a  child  in  the  womb. 
Bio'v  Ac  /  [in  the  Art  of  War]  an  extraordinary  guard 
Biho'vac  S  kept  by  the  whole  army  when  it  is  drawn 
out  every  evening  from  their  tents  or  huts,  either  at  a  fiege, 
or  lying  before  an  enemy ;  and  they  continue  all  night  un¬ 
der  arms  before  the  lines  or  camp  to  prevent  a  furprize. 

To  raife  the  Biovac  [Mi lit.  Term]  is  to  order  the  army 
to  return  to  their  tents  fome  time  after  break  of  day. 
Bi'parous  [ biparus ,  L.]  that  hath  brought  forth  twice 
Bipa'rtient  [with  Arithmeticians]  a  number  which  di¬ 
vides  another  equally  into  two  parts,  leaving  no  remainder ; 
io  4  to  8,  6  to  12,  8  to  16  are  bipartients. 

Bipartite  [ bipartite ,  L.]  divided  into  two  Parts 
Biparti'tion,  a  dividing  into  two  parts,  L. 
Bipa'tent  [ bipatens ,  L.]  lying  open  on  both  fides. 

Bip  e'd  al  [of  bipedalis,  L.]  of  two  foot  long,  wide,  &c. 
Bipeda'lity  [bipedalitai,  L.]  of  two  foot  length. 
Bipeda'neous  [ bipedaneust  L.]  two  foot  thick,  deep 
Or  hollow  within  the  ground.  r 

Bipine'll  a  [with  Botanifis]  Saxifrage  or  Pimpernel,  L. 
Bipli'city  [i biplicitas ,  L.]  doublenefs. 

Bipu'nctual  [bipunBualis,  L.]  of  two  points. 
Biqua'drate,  i.  e.  a  double  quadrate  or  fquare. 
Biqua'drate  /  [in  Arithmetick  or  Algebra]  the  fourth 
,  BiqpadRa'tick  S  power  arifing  from  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  a  fquare  number  or  quantity  by  itfelf ;  fo  9  the 
fquare  of  3  being  multiplied  by  itfelf  produces  the  biqua¬ 
drate  81.  r  1 

BiQp  i'ntil  e  [with  Aftronomers]  one  of  the  new  afpeffs 
10  called  becaufeit  confifts  of  two  fifths  of  the  whole  circle, 
or  144  degrees.  •  * 

Birch  [bipce,  S/*x.]  a  tree  well  known  with  us. 

Bird  [probably  of  bjietan,  Sax.  to  breed]  a  fowl  fmall 
or  large. 

herb s^  ‘  ^°°t’  Tor!£ae>  rnany  different  kinds  of 

Birga'nder,  a  kind  of  w  ild  goofe. 

Birth  [bcojipe,  Sax]  a  being  born,  extra&ion,  defcent. 
■Birth  [*Se«  Term]  convenient  fca  room  for  Ihips  at  an¬ 
chor,  or  a  fit  diftance  forfhips  under  fail  to  keep  clear  fo 
as  not  to  fall  foul  on  one  another.  * 

The  Birth  of  a  Mef,  [on  Shipboard]  the  proper  place 
*or  a  mC^s  to  Put  their  chefts  in. 

Birth  -  Wort ,  an  herb. 

Bi  rthing  [with  Ship  Builders]  is  laid  of  lliips  when 
fld“  are  railed  or  brought  up.  F 

RT«RIG,HT  C°^beoJipe,  and  jUh’n,  Sax.]  the  ho- 
n  °r  ,ate  belonging  to  the  firft-born  or  prior  in  birth, 
j  r"\E  TTUSf  the  cap  or  coif  of  a  judge  or  ferjeant  at 


Bi  scot  [q.  d.  double  Seal]  a  fine  of  two  pence  fb< 
every  perch  of  land,  to  be  paid  on  default  of  repairing 
banks,  ditches,  &V.  r  ° 

Biscoti'n  [Confef?.]  a  confe£Hon  made  of  fine  flower, 
powder  d  fugar,  marmalade,  the  whites  of  eggs,  &c. 
To  Bise  ct  /  [of  bis  and  fee  are,  L.]  to  cut  into 
Io  Bi  ss  ect  5  two. 

Bise  ction,  a  cutting  into  two  equal  parts*  L . 

Bise  CM  ENT  [in  Geometry]  0ne  of  the  parts  of  any  in¬ 
teger  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bi'shop  [biycop,  Sax.  of  'e^kox®.  Gr.]  a  chief  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  church  who  has  the  charge  of  a  diocefe. 

Suffragan  Bishop  /  One  who  bas  the  title  and  ftile  of  a 
Titular  Bis  hop  $  bifhop,  and  is  confecrated  by  the 
archbilhop  of  the  province  to  execute  fuch  power  mrif- 
diftion  and  authority^  and  to  receive  fuch  profits,  as  are  fpe-* 
cify’d  in  his  commimon.  r 

Bi'shop  rick  [of  biycop  and  jiic  a  kingdom,  Sax.]  the 
province  or  jurifdiftion  of  a  bifhop. 

Bi'shop  'sheaves,  an  herb. 

Bi'shop’*  Wort,  the  plant  called  alfo  Catharine's  flower 
Bisi'liqjjus  ?  [with  Botanijls]  plants  are  fo  called* 
bis  1  liqva  whole  Iced  is  contained  in  two  di^ 
Bisi'liquumJ  ftant  pods  fucceeding  one  flower  as 
in  Apocinum  Dogs-bane,  Pervinca  Periwinkle,  &c. 

Bisk  ?  [bifque,  F]  odds  at  tennis-play,  a  ftroke  al- 
Bisque 5  low’d  as  gained  to  the  weakeft  player,  to 
render  both  parties  equal. 

Bi'squet  [probably  of  bis  twice,  and  coBus  baked]  3 
lort  of  hard  baked  bread  or  cake. 

Bi'sket  ?  [with  ConfeBioners]  a  compofition  of  fine 
Bi'sq.uet£  flower,  eggs,  fugar,  &c. 

Bi'smuth,  a  mineral  body  half  metallick,  compofed 
of  the  firft  matter  of  tin,  while  yet  imperfeft,  and  found 
in  tin  mines,  called  alio  tin  glals  ;  uled  by  pewterers  to 
beautify  their  work. 

To  Biss  ect,  fee  BifeB. 

Biss  e'xtil  e  [bffextilis,  of  bis  twice,  and  fextilis  of 
fextus,  L.  the  fixth]  Leap-year  which  happens  every  fourth 
year,  fo  called,  becaufe  among  the  ancient  Romans ,  the  fixth 
of  the  calends  of  March,  or  twenty-fourth  of  February ,  was 
twice  counted.  And  thence  once  in  every  four  years  a  day 
is  added  to  make  up  the  fix  hours,  by  which  the  courfe  of 
the  fun  annually  exceeds  the  number  of  365  days  ;  this 
day  is  inferred  after  the  24th  of  February. 

Bi'ster  ?  [with  Painters ,  &c.]  a  colour  made  of  the 
Bistre  5  foot  of  chimneys  boiled,  and  afterwards 
diluted  with  water,  to  walh  their  defigns 

Bi's  roRT  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb  Snake-weed,  ‘Ad- 
dcr’s-wort,  Englifi  Serpentary,  Ofterich  or  Pafticns.  * 
Bi'sus,  or  Panis  B/Jius  [ancient  Deeds]  a  brown  loaf,  or 
brown  bread,  L. 

Bisu'lcous  [ bifulcus ,  L.]  cloven-footed,  forked. 

Bit  [bi^ole,  Sax.]  the  bridle  of  anhorle. 

Bit,  a  little  piece  of  any  thing. 

To  Bite  [bitian,  &*x.]  to  prels  with  the  teeth. 

A  Bite,  an  hurt  made  by  the  teeth  ;  alfo  a  quantity  bit¬ 
ten  oft  at  once:  alfo  a  cheat,  atricker:  alfo  a  Iharpiow 
trick,  &c.  a 

Bitt,  a  piece  of  filver  in  Barbadoes  current  at  leven 
pence  halfpenny. 

Bi'tingness  [of  biran,  £<ix.]  fharpnefs  of  tafte  or 
pungency  of  words,  &c. 

Bit -mouth  [with  Horfemen]  a  piece  of  iron  forged  in 
order  to  be  put  into  a  horfe’s  mouth,  to  keep  him  in  fub- 
jeftion. 

Bitt  [with  Horfemen]  in  general  fignifies  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  of  a  bridle,  as  the  bit-mouth,  the  branches,  the  curb, 
the  fevil  holes,  the  tranchefil,  and  the  crofs  chains ;  lome- 
times  it  is  ufed  only  for  the  bitmouth  in  particular. 

Bi'ttacle  [in  a  Ship]  a  frame  of  timber  in  the  fteer- 
age,  where  the  compafs  is  placed. 

Bi'tter  [biteji,  £rtx.]  of  an  unpleafant  tafte;  alfo 
grievous. 

Bi'tterness  [of  biteji  and  neffe,  Sax. ]  aparticular 
favour  or  fenlation,  fuppoled  to  refult  from  this,  viz.  that 
all  the  particles  of  the  bitter  body  are  broken,  blunted  and 
diminilhed,  lb  that  none  of  them  remain  long  and  rigid ; 
which  notion  is  confirmed  by  this  experiment,  that  foods 
being  burnt,  and  their  particles  much  comminuted  and  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  fire,  become  bitter. 

Bitter  Sweet,  the  herb  Night-lhade. 

Bitter  End  [of  a  Cable]  that  part  which  is  round  about 
the  bits  when  the  rtiip  lies  at  anchor. 

Bitts  [in  a  Ship]  two  main  pieces  of  timber  that  Hand 
pillar-wile  behind  the  manger  in  the  loof  of  the  fhip, 
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which  ferve  to  belay  or  fatten  the  cable,  when  the  fhip  rides 
at  anchor. 

Bi'ttern  [butor,  F.  of  buto,  L]  a  fowl  that  frequents 
lakes  and  fens,  a  kind  of  hern. 

Bittern  [in  the  Salt  Works']  a  certain  liquor  which  re¬ 
mains  at  the  top  after  the  laft  has  funk  to  the  bottom,  and 
after  it  has  flood  to  cool  twelve  Hours  after  boiling. 

Bi'tumen,  an  inflammable  matter  fat  and  un&uous, 
which  Naturalifts  diftinguifh  into  three  forts,  hard,  fbft, 
and  liquid  or  oily ;  fome  bitumens  are  foflils,  others  are 
found  floating  on  lakes,  and  others  ip  ring  out  of  the 
earth  like  fountains,  one  kind  of  it  is  a  fort  of  flime,  clam¬ 
my  like  pitch,  and  fmelling  fomething  like  brimftone.  The 
Ancients  ufed  it  inftead  of  mortar  for  building,  and  alfo 
inflead  of  oil  for  lamps. 

Bitumen  Judaicum ,  teeAfphaltos. 

Bitu'min  ous  [bituminous,  L.]  pertaining  to,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  the  quality  or  nature  of  bitumen. 

B/valve  L bibalvis,  L.]  a  term  ufed  of  fea-fifhcs  that 
have  two  fhells. 

Bivalve  [with  Botanies']  feed-cods  of  thofe  plants 
which  open  all  their  whole  length  to  dilcharge  their  feeds, 
as  Peas.  Beans,  &c. 

Biva'lvular,  being  bivalved,  having  two  valves. 

Bive'nter  [with  Anatomifis]  the  fixth  mufcle  of  the 
jaw,  and  laft  of  thofe  that  ferve  to  open  it;  it  is  called  Bi¬ 
venter  on  account  of  its  having  as  it  were  two  bellies  for  its 
two  extremities,  and  a  tendon  in  the  middle. 

Bix-wort,  an  herb. 

To  Blab  [prob.  of  Mappmit,  Teut .]  to  tell  or  difcover 
any  thing  that  ought  to  be  concealed. 

Black  [blac,  .Saw.]  a  colour. 

Black  is  fomewhat  opaque  and  porous,  which  imbi¬ 
bing  all  the  light  falling  on  it  reflefts  none,  and  for  that 
reafon  exhibits  no  colour. 

Bla'cicn  ess  [blacnefye,  Arx.]  feems  to  arife  from  fuch 
a  peculiar  texture  and  fltuation  of  the  luperficial  parts  of 
any  black  body,  that  doth  as  it  were  deaden  and  abforbthe 
light  falling  upon  it,  and  reflc£fs  none  or  very  little  of  it 
outwards  to  the  eye. 

Black  bird,  a  bird  well  known. 

Black  book,  a  certain  book  kept  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

Black  flemw  [blaccc- bejiian,  Sax.']  the  berries  of  the 
black  thorn. 

Black  mail,  a  link  of  mail  or  fmall  pieces  of  money; 
alfo  rents  anciently  paid  in  provifions  of  corn  or  flefh. 

Black  MAIL  [in  the  Northern  Counties]  a  certain  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent  in  corn,  cattle  or  money,  to  fome  perfbns  in 
power,  who  dwell  upon  the  borders,  in  alliance  with  mols 
troopers  or  known  robbers,  to  be  protected  from  their  ravages. 

Black  Monday,  Eafler  Monday  in  the  year  1359,  when 
hail-ftones  kill’d  both  men  and  borfes  in  the  army  of  our 
K.  Edward  III.  in  France. 


Black  Sulphur  [with  Chymijls]  is  exprefled  ^ 
by  this  Character.  0  |  0 

Black  Rod ,  the  ufher  who  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  fo  named  from  a  black  rod  with  a  golden  lion  on 
the  top,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand.  He  attends  on  the 
king’s  chamber,  and  the  houfe  of  lords  in  parliament ;  and 
all  noblemen,  who  are  called  in  queftion  for  any  crime  are 
committed  to  his  charge. 

To  Blacken  [of  blacian.  Sax.]  to  make  or  grow 
black ;  to  fcandalize,  &c. 

Black-smith  [of  blac  and  bmi"'S  Sax,  1  a  worker  in 
iron. 

Blacks,  a  nation  of  people,  alfo  called  negroes  ftom 
the  colour  of  their  skin. 

Blada  Rius  [O.  Rec.]  a  corn-chandler  or  meal-monger. 

Bla  ODER  [blatji,  of  blapan,  Sax.  to  blow]  a  skinny 
fubftance  which  receives  the  urine  of  animals,  to  keep  it 
and  dilcharge  it,  as  nature,  &c.  requires. 

Bladder  Nut,  a  plant  bearing  leaves  like  elder  flowers, 
finall  i nut  "*  bladdeiS  of  a  Sreenilh  colour  containing  one 

£  D  E  Sfx- a  ,eaH  the  cutting  part  of  a  fword 

or  knife ;  alfo  a  blade  of  corn. 

Blade  [blasd,  -Sax.]  a  leaf  with  Botanifts,  the  firft 
Iprout  of  a  plant  that  comes  out  of  the  ground,  fo  long  as 
it  is  eafy  to  be  be  cropp’d.  0 

Bl  ad  e,  a  bravo,  an  heflor  ;  alfo  a  fpruce  fellow,  a  beau. 

To  bl  a  de  it,  to  go  flaunting  or  vapouring. 

Bla  dier  [o/d  Law]  an  engrofler  of  corn. 

Lm  sus  [^Ao/aoj-,  Gr.]  a  particular  kind  of  diftortion 
of  the  feet,  much  the  fame  as  Valgus,  L.  An  at. 

Blain  L^>lCU,  Du.  bleSene,  sax.]  with  Surgeons ,  an 
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angry-pufli  fomewhat  refcmbling  the  fmall  pox,  but  redder 
and  much  painfuller,  and  is  one  of  the  fymptoms  of  the 
plague. 

Blain  [in  Cattle]  a  diflemper,  being  a  bladder  full  of 
wind  and  water,  riling  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  which 
grows  large,  and  will  at  laft  flop  the  breath  of  the  beaft. 

Blakes,  cow-dung  dry ’d  for  fuel. 

To  Blame  [ planter ,  F.]  to  find  fault  with. 

Blame,  imputation,  fcandal,  reproach,  F 
.  Jl/'meable  [bl am  able,  F.]  that  may ’be 'blamed,  or 
is  deferving  of  blame.  * 

Bla'meableness,  the  deferving  blame. 

Bla'melessness,  the  not  deferving  blame. 

Blanc  Manger  [Cookery]  a  fort  of  jelly  made  of  cal  ves- 
leet  and  other  ingredients,  with  pounded  almonds  <Sc. 

To  Blanch  1 blancher ,  F.]  to  whiten  or  render  whits- 
to  blanch  almonds,  is  to  take  off  the  skins. 

Blanch  [i.  e.  white  or  fair]  a  chriftian  name  of  women. 

A  Bla  NC HER  [blanchijfeur,  F.]  a  whitener. 

Bla'nchers  [of  the  Mint]  workmen  who  anneal,  boil, 
and  cleanfe  the  money. 

Branching  [ blanchement ,  FJ  a  whitening. 

Blanc  H-L  yon  [i.  e.  white  Lyon]  the  title  of  oiie  of  our 
purfevants  at  arms. 

Blandi'loqjjence  [ blandiloquentia ,  L.]  a  fair  and 
flattering  fpecch ;  courteous  fpeech  ;  compliment. 

T°  Bla  ndish  [ blandire ,  L.]  to  flatter  or  footh  up 
with  fair  lpeeches.  "  r 

Bla'ndiment,  [blandimentum,  L.]  a  thing  pleafantlv 

done  or  fpoken.  01  J 

Bla  ndishments  [llandijfemsnt,  F.]  alluring  careflfes, 

cajoles,  wheedles. 

Blank  [ blanc ,  F.]  pale,  wan;  alfo  out  of  countenance. 

Blankness,  palenefs,  a  being  out  of  countenance 
or  abafhed. 
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a  ticket  in  a  lottery  not  entitling  to  any  benefit. 

Blank  [in  the  Mint]  a  piece  of  metal  ready  for  coining 

Blank  terfes,  Verfes  without  rhimes. 

Bla  nket  [ Blanchet ,  F.]  a  covering,  0'e.  for  a  bed  &-t 

Blanket  [with  Printers]  a  woollen  cloth  ufed  to  cauli 
the  letters  to  appear  in  proofs. 

Blanq^uet  Pear,  a  fort  of  pear. 

To  Blare  [prob.  of  Platen,  Du]  to  fweal  or  mel 

away  as  a  candle. 

Blapsigoni'a  [Sa«.v|/i>ov/ix,  Gr.]  a  difeafe  in  bees  wher 
they  do  not  breed,  or  their  young  ones  milcarry, 

Blapse'cula  [of  Pxxtttco,  Gr.  to  hurt]  the  Cyanui 
or  blue-bottle,  fo  named  becaufe  it  turns  the  edge  of  the 
mower’s  feythe.  ° 

Bl  as,  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  Van  Helmont. 

Blase,  tee  Blaze. 

To  Blasphe'me  [£a ttcrtpu/ativ,  Gr.]  to  fpeak  evil  ol 
good  or  holy  things,  to  revile,  to  curfe. 
Blasphematoriness,  blafphemouliiels. 

Blasph  E'MATORY  V  [ blafphematoire ,  F.  /Wcraiif*©', 
bl^phem  H  E  M°US  *  Gr-J  pertaining  to  ©r  full  of 

Blasphe'mer  [ blafpbemateur  F.  blafphemator ,  L] 
one  who  Ipeaks  blafphemy. 

Blasphemy  [ftAacnpi^/a,  Gr.]  an  uttering  of  reproach¬ 
ful  words  tending  to  the  diflionour  of  God,  &c.  vile,  baft 
language. 

Blasph  e'm  ous  ness  [blafpheme,  F.  llafphemta ,  L. 
(bAao-ps^ix,  Gr.]  blalphemy. 

To  Blast  [blaspran,  Sax.  b fatten,  Teut]  to  fpoil  or 
caufe  fruits  to  wither  ;  alio  to  difappoint  a  delign  or  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  alfo  to  fpoil  or  marr  any  thing ;  alfo  to  wound 
or  ruin  a  perfons  reputation. 

Blast  [blGerr^x.]  a  puff  off  wind;  alfoa  blaze  of  fire. 

SJEP  blxrt>  Sax.]  withered  with  the  winds: 
marr  d,  Ipoiled,  deftroy’d. 

Bla'sted  Corn,  corn  that  is  poor  and  thin  in  the  ear, 
having  but  little  flour  in  it.  * 

Bla  stings,  winds  and  frofts  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceed  rain,  and  arc  deftruttive  to  fruits. 

Bla'ta  bizantia  [of  Byzantium ,  L.  Confiantinople 
t  lf  P  ace  from  whence  brought]  the  upper  part  of  a  lhell 
calld  by  the  Latins  Conchilium-.  thefe  lhells  are  of  different 
flzes,  but  the  form  of  them  univerfally,  is  that  of  the  claw 
of  a  wild  beaft.  It  is  ufed  in  phvfick. 

.  f^LA  tan  r  [prob.  of  blato,  L.  a  babbler]  bawling  rail¬ 
ing,  as  a  blatant  expreflion  or  writing. 

Blatta'ria  [Botany]  the  herb  Moth-Mullen,  L. 

.  A  Bla  zti  [blzye,  Sax.]  a  light  flame  of  fire  ;  alfo  a  white 
in  a  horfe  s  race. 
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To  Blaze  [blscyian,  Sax.]  to  flame  or  make  a  Alining 
light  ;  alfo  to  pnblilh  or  fpread  abroad. 

Bla'zon  [in  Heraldry ]  is  an  obfolete  word,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  author  lays  fignifies  the  blowing  or  winding  of  an 
horn,  and  is  introduced  into  Heraldry  from  an  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  that  the  Heralds  (who  were  judges  at  jufts  and  tour¬ 
naments)  praftifed  of  winding  an  horn,  when  they  ex¬ 
plain’d  and  recorded  the  atchievements  of  thole  knights 
that  exercil'ed,  and  by  cuftom  the  word  has  obtain’d  to  fig- 
nify  defcription  in  Heraldry  ;  for  to  blazon  is  to  defcribe 
the  things  born  in  coat  armour  as  they  ought  to  be,  with 
their  proper  fignifications  and  intendments. 

Bla'zonry,  fignifies  the  fame  as  Blazon ,  of  which 
their  moil  general  rules  are, 

1  To  name  the  metal  or  colour  of  the  field,  as  Or,  Ar¬ 
gent,  Gules ,  Sable,  &c. 

2.  The  manner  of  the  divifion  of  the  efcutcheon  by  line, 
whether  it  be  downright  or  bendwife,  &c.  and  alio  the 
difference  of  the  line,  viz.  Indented,  Ingrail'd ,  &c. 

3  The  charge  that  is  on  the  field. 

4  Name  the  principal  part  of  the  field  firft,  if  there  be 
more  than  one  occupied  by  the  charge. 

5.  Name  the  charge  that  is  in  the  chief  part  of  the  field 
firft,  if  there  be  more  than  one  kind  of  charge  in  it. 

6  Ufe  no  repetition  of  words  in  blazoning  the  lame 
coat,  efpecially  thefe  words,  of,  or,  and ,  with. 

7.  There  are  three  forms  of  Blazon. 

1.  By  metals  and  colours  for  gentlemen,  who  have  no 
title  of  dignity. 

2.  By  precious  ftones  for  nobility,  as  dukes,  earls,  &c. 

3.  By  planets,  for  emperors,  kings  and  princes;  however 
the  French ,  from  whom  we  had  our  Heraldry,  and  all  other 
n  itions,  rejeft  this  variety  of  forms,  and  ufe  none  but  me¬ 
tals  and  colours  for  all  degrees. 

S.  You  muft  obferve,  that  metal  upon  metal,  and  colour 
upon  colour,  is  falfe  Heraldry.  Yet  there  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  in  the  arms  of  Jerufalem,  which  are  Argent , 
a  Crofs  potent  between  four  Crojlets  Or  •  being  metal  upon 
metal. 

To  Bleach  [prob.  of  bletfcn,  Teut.  blccbcn,  Du.  or 
aeblecen,  Sax  ]  to  whiten,  to  dry  in  the  fun. 

Bleak  [prob.  of  bl?CC&,  Du.  cold]  chill  or  cold  ;  alio 
pale,  wan. 

A  Bleak,  a  little  fifh,  called  alfo  a  blay. 

Blea'kness,  coldnefs  of  the  wind. 

Bl  EAR-EyM,  having  the  external  covering  of  the  eyes 
red  and  turned  outwards. 

To  Bleat  [blxTan,  Sax.]  to  cry  like  a  fheep,  &c. 

Blea'ting  [of  blaetan,  &**.]  the  crying  of  Iheep 

A  Bleb,  ablifter,  a  blain;  alfo  a  bubble  or  bladder  in 
the  water. 

Ble'chnon  [&\»j(vov,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  fern  or  brake; 
alfo  wild  penny-royal. 

To  Bleed  [bkeban,  Sax.]  to  evacuate  or  lofe  blood; 
alfo  to  take  away  or  let  blood ;  alfo  to  yield  ;  as  the  corn 
bleeds  well,  i.  e.  yields  well  in  threfhing. 

Blee'ding  [of  bletean,  <Sxx.]  fending  or  letting  out  of 

blood. 

Bleeding  Cull  [among  Sharpers’]  one  who  when  he  is 
once  ftuck,  i.  e.  has  loft  fome  money  in  gaming,  will  not 
give  over  till  he  has  loft  all. 

ToBle'mish  [prob.  of  blemir,  F.]  to  (lain  or  fpot  ; 
to  wound  or  prejudice  a  perfon’s  reputation  or  good  name. 

A  Ble'mish  [prob.  of  bleme,  F.  pale]  aftainorfpot; 
a  fault  or  difgrace,  a  reproach. 

Blemish  [with  hunters']  a  term  ufed  when  the  hounds 
or  beagles  having  found  where  the  chace  has  been,  only 
make  a  proffer  and  return. 

Blench  [in  the  Scotch  Law']  as  to  hold  Land  in  Blench. 

1  e-  to  hold  it  by  the  payment  ot  a  fugar-loaf,  a  couple  of 
capons,  a  bever-hat,  a  role  or  Inch  like  thing  if  de¬ 
manded. 

To  Blend  [Bleirban,  .Srfx.]  to  mix  or  mingle  together. 

Blend  Water,  a  diftemper  incident  to  black  cattle. 

Ble'nna  [3  a  [via,  Gr.]  thick  fnot  which  comes  from  the 
brain,  and  diftils  through  the  fmall  holes  of  the  noftrils  or 
palate. 

.  Bl  eph  a'rides  [of  |SAiittt£9r,  Gr.]  that  part  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  where  the  hair  grows,  Anat. 

Bl  e'p  haro  [of  £A4®af©-,  Gr.]  one  who  has  great  brows 
or  eye-lids,  beetle- brow’d. 

■Ble'pharon  [|3*l<pa(>9v,  Gr.]  an  eye-lid. 

Bleph aroxi'stum  [of  [i\iyctcpv  and  to  ferape 
°  R  Cr  /  aU  'n^rument  fi°r  pulling  hairs  out  of  the  eye-lid. 
j  £.  Records ]  pete  or  earth  digged  up  and 

dry  d  for  fuel.  0  r 


To  Bl  ess  [of  Mercian,  Sax.]  to  make  hippy,  felicitate, 
Ble'ss  edn  Ess  [Mercian,  Sax.]  felicity,  beatitude. 
Blew  Mantle  >  a  title  peculiar  to  one  of  the  purfuivants 
Blu  e  Mantle  S  or  marfhals  at  arms. 

Bley 'me  [with  Farriers]  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  a  kind  of 
inflammation  proceeding  from  bruifed  blood,  between  the 
foie  and  the  bone  of  the  foot. 

Blight  ?  a  difeafe  incident  to  plants  and  affefis  them 
A  Bl  as  t  5  varioufly,  the  whole  plant  fometimes,  and 
at  Other  times  only  the  leaves. 

Blind  [Blinb,  Sax.  25lint>,  Dan.]  deprived  of  fight) 
Blind  ref  els  [with  Chymfis]  fuch  as  have  no  opening* 
but  on  one  fide.  ^ 

Blinds  [in  Fortification]  are  bundles  of  offers  bound  at 
both  ends,  and  fet  up  between  two  flakes ;  alfo  branches  of 
trees  or  pieces  of  wood  laid  acrofs  upon  the  trenches  to  bear 
up  the  bavins  or  hurdles  laid  upon  earth,  which  ferve  to 
cover  them,  and  fometimes  canvafs,  and  fometimes  planks 
crefted,  to  obilruft  the  enemy’s  profpeft,  Fr. 

Bli'ndfold  [of  Blinb  and  jealban,  «&**.]  having  the 
eyes  covered. 

Blind  Cancer,  fee  Primitive  Cancer. 

Blind  Nettle,  an  herb. 

Bli'ndness  [BlinbneyTe,  Sax.]  want  of  fight,  a  priva¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfation  of  fight,  arifing  from  a  total  depriva¬ 
tion  of  the  organs  of  it,  or  an  involuntary  obftru&ion  of 
their  fun&ions. 

Bli'nkard  [of  blinker,  Dan.]  one  that  winks  or 
twinkles  with  his  eyes. 

To  Blink  Beer  [prob.  of  Biinnan,  Sax.]  to  keep  it  un¬ 
broach’d  till  it  is  grown  tart  or  fharp. 

Blinks  [with  Hunters]  boughs  torn  frbm  treOs  and  caft 
overthwart  the  way  where  a  deer  is  likely  to  pals,  to  flop 
his  fpeed. 

Bliss  [Bliffe  of  Blif fan,  Sax.  to  rejoice]  gladnefs,  joy, 
happinefs. 

Bli'sfulness  [of  Bliffe  and  full,  Sax.]  happinefs. 
To  Bli'sson,  to  leap  as  a  ram  does  upon  an  ewe. 
Bli'ssoming,  the  aft  of  generation  between  a  ram  and 
an  ewe. 

Bli'ster  [bllU’fter,  Du.]  a  rifing  in  the  skin. 

To  Bli'st  ER  [blupfter,  Du.]  to  raife  Blifters. 

Blites,  a  kind  of  beet,  an  herb  that  has  fcarce  any 
tafte  or  feent. 

Blith  [Bli’Se,  Sax.]  yielding  milk;  alfo  pleafant,  jo¬ 
cund,  merry. 

Bli'thness  ?  [of  bli’Seneffe,  Sax,,]  a  being  very 
Bli'thsomn  ess  S  pleafant  or  merry. 

Blith ly  [ot  be  and  lif,  Sax.  life]  briskly,  readily, fall, 
apace. 

Bloach,  a  puftule,  wheal  or  fmall  fwelling. 

Block  [block,  Teut.]  the  ftump  or  Item  ot  a  tree. 
Blocks  [of  a.  Ship]  are  a  kind  of  wooden  pulliesha¬ 
ving  fhivers  in  them,  i.  e.  little  wheels  fixed  with  a  cock 
and  a  pin,  on  which  running  ropes  go. 

Block,  a  piece  of  marble  as  it  comes  out  of  the  quarry. 
Block  [with  Falconers]  the  perch  whereon  the  hawk  is 
kept. 

Block  Lands,  a  piece  of  land  anciently,  that  which  is 
now  called  free-hold  land. 

Double  Blocks  [in  a  Ship]  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  when 
much  ftrength  is  required,  becaufe  they  will  purchafe  with 
more  eale  than  fingle  blocks,  tho’  much  flower. 

Block  and  Block  [.Sea  Term]  a  phrafe  us’d  when 
two  blocks  meet,  in  haling  any  Tackle  or  Hally ard,  having 
fuch  blocks  belonging  to  them. 

Fis  h-bl  ock  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  block  hung  in  a  knot  at  the 
end  of  a  Davit ;  the  ufe  of  it  is  to  hale  up  the  flooks  of  the 
anchor  to  a  fhip’s  brow. 

Snatch-block  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  large  block  with  a 
fhiver  in  it  and  a  notch  cut  through  one  of  its  cheeks,  for 
the  more  ready  receiving  in  of  any  rope.  It  is  ufed  for  the 
fall  of  the  winding  tackle. 

Blocka'de  [Military  Art]  a  fort  of  fiege  when  armed 
troops  arc  polled  at  all  the  avenues  or  paflages  leading  to 
the  place,  lb  that  no  fupplies  or  provifions  can  be  brought 
into  the  place;  it  being  the  defign  of  the  befiegers  to 
ftarve  it  out ;  and  not  to  take  it  by  regular  attacks  or  ftorin. 

To  Blocka'de  [Military  Term]  to  flop  or  fhut  up 
all  the  avenues  and  paflages,  and  hinder  all  intelligence 
being  lent  into  or  out  of  the  town  or  fort;  fo  that  it  may 
receive  no  relief. 

Blo'ckh  ead  [of  block,  Teut.  and  heayoto,  Sax.  the 
head]  a  ftupid,  ignorant  fellow,  &c. 

Blo'ckish  [of  block,  Text.]  ignorant,  ftupid. 
Blo'ckishn ess,  ftupidity,  Sgc. 
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Bl  o'mary  [at  the  Iron  Mills']  the  fir  ft  forge,  through 
which  the  metal  paffes,  after  it  has  been  melted  out  ot 
the  mine. 

Blood  [blob,  Sax.  and  Dan.]  a  warm  red  liquor  or 
humour  circulating  by  means  of  arteries  and  veins  through 
every  part  of  the  body  ;  by  microfeopes  the  blood  appears 
to  confift  of  little  red  globules  fwimming  in  an  aqueous 
liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the  cruor  and  ferum. 

Bloo'dLEss  [blot lejf,  5<*x.]  having  no  blood. 

Bloo'd  hounds,  a  kind  of  hunting-dogs  fo  called 
for  their  mod  exquifite  (cent  ;  for  tho’  the  game  happen 
to  be  dead,  or  if  wounded  it  makes  its  efcape  from  the 
huntfinan,  or  if  it  be  kill’d  and  never  fo  clearly  removed 
away,  yet  they  will  find  their  way  to  it. 

Blood  Strange  >  two  forts  of  herbs. 

Blood  Wort  S 

Bloo'dinf.ss  [of  blobigneJTe,  5ax]  a  being  bloody 
in  body  ;  alfo  blood y-mindednels. 

Bloo 'ojhed,  the  (pilling  of  blood,  murder,  flaughter. 

Blood  red  hot  [with  Smiths']  the  laft  degree  of  heat 
given  to  their  iron  in  the  forge. 

Blood  running  itch  [with  Farriers]  a  difeafe  in  horles 
proceeding  from  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  ;  proceeding 
from  being  hard  rid  or  over-hard  labour’d  ;  fo  that  the 
blood  gets  between  the  skin  and  the  flelh,  and  if  not  cured 
will  turn  to  a  mange. 

Blood  J hotter),  a  diftemper  of  the  eyes,  when  the  blood 
veflels  are  very  much  extended,  fo  as  to  make  the  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  red. 

Blood  Spavin  [with  Farriers]  a  diftemper  in  horles,  be¬ 
ing  a  loft  fwelling  that  grows  through  the  hoof,  and  is 
ulually  full  ot  blood. 

Blood  flone ,  a  (lone  cffeftual  in  flopping  bleeding. 

Blood  Wit  [of  blob  and  pita,  5/?x.]  an  amerciament 
or  cuftomary  fine,  paid  as  a  compofition  and  atonement  for 
the  Ihedding  or  drawing  of  blood. 

Bloo/ding,  a  blood  or  black  pudding. 

Bloo'dy  [blo'oi'g,  Sax.]  dawbed  or  belmeared  with 
blood. 

Bloody  hand  [Forefl  Law]  the  crime  of  a  trefpafler  in 
a  foreft  againft  venilon,  when  he  is  taken  with  hands  or 
other  parts  bloody,  by  which  he  is  judged  to  have  kill’d 
a  deer,  altho’  he  is  not  found  chafing  or  hunting. 

Bloody  Flux  [with  Fhyjicians]  an  exulceration  of  the 
guts,  with  frequent  and  bloody  ejections. 

Bloom  [probably  of  blOCIU,  Dut.  or  bloym,  5<rx.]  a 
bloflom  or  flower  of  a  tree,  &c.  a  contra&ion  of  bloflom. 

To  Bloom,  to  put  forth  blooms  or  blofloms. 

A  Bloom  [in  the  Iron  Works]  a  piece  of  iron  wrought 
to  a  fquare  mats,  two  foot  long. 

Bloo'ming  /  [of  bloym  of  blofcy'mian,  Sax.]  bloflbm- 

Bloo'my  _S  ing  or  in  bloflom. 

To  Blo'ssom  [blotrymian,  Sax.]  to  put  forth  blofloms 
as  a  tree. 

A  Blo'ssom  [bloym,  5atx.]  the  flower  of  a  tree  or  plant. 

Blo'ssom  less,  without  blofloms. 

Blo'ssom  Colour  [in  a  horfe ]  is  liich  as  when  the  hair  is 
white,  but  intermix’d  all  over  with  lorrel  and  bay  hairs. 

ToBloTe,  to  fwell,  to  puff  up  ;  alfo  to  fit  fmoaking 
or  drying  by  the  fire  as  bloted  herrings. 

Blo'ted,  puffed  up,  fwell’d. 

To  Blow  [bloPan,  5ax.]  as  the  wind. 

To  Blow  [blopan,  .Sax]  to  open  as  a  flower. 

A  Blow  [blotoe,  Dut.]  a  ftrokc. 

Blow  milk ,  skimm’d  or  flotten  milk. 

Blo'wer,  a  kind  ot  whale,  which  (pouts  forth  a  great 
deal  of  water. 

Blown  [of  blopan,  .Sax.]  having  the  flower- leaves  open. 

Blown  [ boiling  of  fugar]  is  when  the  (ides  of  the  cop¬ 
per-pan,  in  which  the  fugar  has  been  boiled  for  a  confi- 
derablc  time,  is  beaten  with  the  skimmer;  and  a  perfon 
blowing  thro’  the  holes  of  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
certain  (parks  or  (mall  bubbles  fly  out,  which  is  an  indica¬ 
tion,  that  the  fugar  is  come  to  that  degree  of  boiling. 

Blow 'ing  houfes  [at  Tin  Works]  furnaces  where  the  tin 
oar  is  melted  and  caft. 

Bl  o'wing  Snake  [of  Virginia ]  a  kind  of  viper  which 
blows  and  fwells  the  head  exceedingly,  before  it  gives  the 
bite. 

Blow'ze,  a  fat  red-faced  bloted  wench,  or  one  whofe 
head  is  drefs’d  like  a  flattern. 

Blu'bber,  the  fat  of  a  whale  before  it  is  boiled. 

To  Blu'bber,  to  cry  or  foul  the  cheeks  with  tears. 

Blue  [probably  of  Veau,  F.  the  water,  becaufe  it  re- 
fembles  it  in  colour]  a  colour  well  known. 

Blue  bottle,  a  flower;  alfo  a  large  (ort  of  fly. 


Blue  as  a  razor,  corrupt  for  blue  as  azure. 

Blue  Mantle ,  the  title  of  one  of  our  Purlevants  at  arms, 

Turnfole  Blue,  a  blue  ufed  by  painters  by  boiling  d 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  turnfole  in  a  pint  and  half  of  water. 

Blu'ing  of  metals  [with  Gilders]  is  the  heating  any  me¬ 
tal  till  it  has  aflumed  a  blue  colour. 

To  Bluff,  to  blindfold  or  hoodwink. 

Bluff -headed  [ ship ]  one  whole  rake  is  (mall  forward 
on,  and  her  ftern  too  ftraight  up. 

Blu'ndeR,  amiftake,  fault  or  overfight. 

Blu'nderer,  one  apt  to  make  miftakes,  or  to  (tum¬ 
ble  or  go  carelefly. 

Blu'n  der-buss  [[JDOUhcr-bufS,  Dut.]  a  (hort  brafo 
gun  of  a  large  bore ;  alfo  a  carelels  perfon  who  commits 
miftakes  and  blunders. 

Blu'nket,  a  fort  of  light  blue  colour. 

Blunt,  having  a  dull  edge  or  point. 

Blu'ntish,  lomething  blunt,  not  very  (harp. 

To  Blur,  to  blot  or  (tain  paper  with  ink. 

To  Blurt  out ,  to  fpeak  ralhly  and  inconfiderately. 

To  Blush  [probably  of  blofett,  Du.]  to  redden  in  the 
face,  either  by  reafon  of  modefty,  lhame  or  furprize. 

Blush  ?  a  rednefs  in  the  face  proceeding  from 

Blu'shing3  modefty. 

Blu'shing,  a  Phenomenon  in  the  animal  oeconomy  ex¬ 
cited  from  a  fonfc  of  lhame,  &c. 

To  Blu'ster  [probably  of  blsefu,  Sax.  q.  d.  blajler.] 
to  make  a  noife,  as  a  botftcrous  wind;  alfo  to  keep  a  ltir 
or  make  a  great  noife. 

Bo'a,  a  kind  offerpent,  that  follows  herds  of  cattle  and 
fucks  the  dugs  of  cows,  fome  of  which  have  grown  to 
that  largenels,  that  a  young  child  was  found  in  the  belly 
of  one  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

Boa  [with  Fhyjicians ]  a  difeafe  wherein  red  pimples 
arife  in  rhe  flefh  like  the  meafles  or  fmall-pox,  L. 

Boane'kges  [fc<Oyi  i.e,  fons  of  thunder]  a  ti¬ 
tle  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  the  apoftles  James  and  John. 

A  Boar  [baji,  Sax.]  a  male  fwine. 

To  Boar  /  [with  Horfemen]  a  horfe  is  faid  to  boar  or 

To  Bore  \  bore,  when  he  (hoots  out  his  nofe  as 
high  as  he  can. 

A  Board  [bop's,  .Sax]  a  plank,  a  table. 

To  Board,  to  cover  or  lay  with  boards  ;  alfo  to  diet 
or  entertain  ;  alfo  to  be  dieted. 

To  go  a  Board,  to  enter  into  a  (hip. 

To  Board  [ Sea  Phrale]  fignifies  to  draw  nigh  to  a  (hip 
during  a  fight,  and  to  enter  men  in  any  part  of  her. 

Board  WBoard  [a  Term  ufed]  of  two  lhips  lying 
clofo  together,  or  fide  by  fide. 

To  be  within  Board  [5m  Term]  is  to  be  within  a  (hip. 

To  be  without  Board,  is  to  be  without  the  (hip. 

To  throw  over  Board,  is  to  throw  out  of  the  (hip  into 
the  foa,  &c. 

To  flip  by  the  Board,  is  to  flip  down  by  the  (hip’s  fide. 

Boa'rder  [of  bop*  Sax]  one  who  diets  or  tables 
with  another. 

To  make  a  Board  ?  [Sea  Phrafe]  to  turn  the  (hip  up  to 

To  Board  it  up  to  \  the  windward,  fometimes  on  one 
tack  and  fometimes  on  another. 

To  make  a  good  Board  [Sen  Phrafe]  uled  of  a  (hip, 
when  (lie  has  advanced  much  to  the  windward  at  one  tack 
or  turning. 

Boa'rishness  [of bapife  and  neffe,  Sax.]  fwinifli 
difpofition. 

To  Boast  [probably  of  boflio,  C.  Brit,  or  boan,  -Sax.] 
to  brag,  vaunt,  8 H. 

A  Boast  [boft,  C.  Brit,  boun^,  .Sax]  a  brag,  vaunt, 
or  bounce, 

Boa's tful,  ja&antious  bragging,  Milt. 

A  Boat  [bate,  Sax.  boot,  Dut.]  a  river  or  lea-veflel 
well  known. 

To  fend  the  Boat  [5m  Phrafe]  is  to  keep  her  from  dafli- 
ing  or  beating  againft  the  rocks,  (hip’s  fide  or  (hore. 

Free  the  Boat  [ Sea  Term]  is  to  caft  watercut  of  her. 

Man  the  Boat  [Sea  Term]  is  to  put  the  men  into  her, 
that  are  called  the  boat’s  gang. 

To  fwift  the  Boat  [Sea  Language]  is  to  make  faft  a  rope 
round  about  the  boat  by  the  Gunwale,  and  to  fallen  the 
boat-rope  to  it  in  order  to  (Lengthen  the  boat  to  endure 
her  tow. 

Boat  Rope  [with  Sailors]  that  rope  by  which  the  (hip 
tows  her  boat  at  the  ftern. 

To  trim  Boat,  is  to  keep  her  even. 

To  wind  a  Boat,  is  to  turn  her  head  about. 

Boa'tswain  of  a  Ship,  an  officer,  who  has  charge  of 
her  rigging  ropes,  cables,  anchors,  fails,  flags,  colours, 

pendants. 
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pendants,  &c.  He  alfo  takes  care  of  the  long-boat  and 
Lr  furniture,  and  fleers  her.  He  calls  out  the  feveral  gangs 
onboard  to  their  watches,  works  &>c  and  is  alfo  a  fort 
of  provoft-martial  for  punilhing  offenders  fentenced  either 
by  the  captain  or  a  court-martial  of  the  fleet. 

To  Bob,  to  ftrike ;  alfo  to  cheat. 

Bo'bbkd,  trick’d,  cheated. 

A  dry  Bob,  a  taunt  or  feoff. 

Royal  Bob,  the  ftrong  water  call’d  Geneva. 

Bob -tail  [with  Archers ]  is  the  fteel  of  an  arrow  or  lhaft, 
that  is  fmall-breafted  and  large  towards  the  head. 

V  Bo'bbins,  little  tools  ufed  in  making  bone-lace;  alfo 
for  winding  filk  or  worfted,  &c.  for  throwing. 

Bo'cardo'  [with  Logicians ]  the  fifth  mode  of  the  third 
figure.  In  a  fyllogifm  in  Bocardo ,  the  firft  propofition  is 
particular  and  negative,  the  fecond  univerfal  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  the  fubjea  in  the  two  propofitions,  as 
X.  Some  animal  is  not  man. 

2.  Every  animal  is  endued  with  fienfation. 

3.  Therefore  there  is  fomething  endued  with  fenfation  bc- 
fides  man. 

Boccasi'nf.,  a  fort  of  linnen  cloth,  a  fine  buckram. 
Bo'chia  [with  Chymifis ]  a  glafs-veffel  with  a  great 
belly  like  a  cucurbite. 

Bo'cKEREL  ?  [in  Falconry']  one  of  the  kinds  of  long- 
Bo'ckeret  S  winged  hawks. 

Bo'ckhord  [Boc-hojVo,  Sax.]  a  book- hoard,  a  place 
where  books,  writings,  CSV.  are  laid. 

Bo'ckland  [Boc-lanto,  Sax.  i.e.  book-land]  land  held 
by  charter  or  inftrument  in  writing,  and  not  to  be  made 
over  to  another,  either  by  fale  or  gift,  but  left  intire  to 
the  next  heir  ;  an  hereditary  eftate. 

To  Bode  [bo-ian,  Sax.]  to  declare,  to  fliew;  now  ufed 
to  fignify  to  foretell,  as  this  bodes  me  no  good. 

Bo'dies  /  [of  Bodice,  Sax.  the  ftature  or  body]  wo- 
Bo'dice  S  men’s  flays  or  Boddice« 

Bo'dkin  [botekin,  probably  C.  B.]  a  long  fort  of  pin 
on  which  women  ufed  to  roll  their  hair  ;  and  alfo  a  fharp- 
pointed  inftrument  with  a  handle  to  make  holes  in  hard 
things.  ,  -  - 

Bo'dicin  Work,  a  fort  of  trimming  anciently  uled  ror 
•womens  gowns,  which  was  made  of  tinfol  or  gold  threads, 
furfr. 

Bod  I-  e'ian  Library  [in  Oxford]  a  library  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley ,  and  famous  thorough  all  Europe,  for  its 
prodigious  flock  of  books  and  manuforipts. 

Bo'dy  [bo'oige,  Sax.]  as  defin’d  by  Natural! ft  a  folid, 
extended,  palpable  liibftance,  compos’d  of  matter ,  form 
and  privation,  according  to  the  Peripatcticks  :  2.  OfanAf- 

femblage  of  hooked  heavy  atoms,  according  to  the  Corpuf- 
cularians  and  Epicureans  ;  of  a  certain  quantity  of  exten- 
fion  according  to  des  Cartes  ;  of  a  fyftem  or  aflociation  of 
folid,  mafly,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  ran¬ 
ged  or  difpofed  in  this  or  that  manner  according  to  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton ;  whence  refult  bodies  of  this  or  that  form, 
diftinguifli’d  by  this  or  that  name  ;  others  define  body  to 
be  that  which  has  extenfion,  refiftance,  and  is  capable  of 
motion. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
the  foul,  viz.  for  that  part  compofed  of  hones,  mufoles, 
canals,  juices,  nerves,  &c.  in  which  fenfe  body  makes  the 
fubjeft  of  Anatomy. 

Body  [with  Geometricians]  is  a  magnitude  that  has 
three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth  and  thicknep. 

Regular  Body  [in  Geometry]  one  which  has  all  the  an¬ 
gles  and  fides  ;  as  alfo  all  the  planes  which  compole  the 
lurface,  alike  and  equal  ;  of  which  there  are  no  more 
than  five  kinds,  the  dodecaedron  confifting  of  12  pentagons, 
the  hexaedron,  icofaedron  of  20,  oRaedron  of  8  pentagons, 
and  tetraedron  of  4  angles  and  the  cube  of  6  fquares.  Thefe 
are  called  Platonick  bodies. 

Irregular  Bodies  [in  Geometry]  are  folids  which  are  not 
bounded  by  equal  and  like  furfaces. 

Mix’d  Bodies  [with  Chymifis]  are  fuch  bodies  as  natu¬ 
rally  grow  and  increafo  ;  as  metals,  minerals,  animals  and 
plants. 

Boedromi'a  of  &o wJ'gP/UHi',  Gr.  i.e.  co¬ 

ming  to  help]  an  Athenian  feftival,  inftituted  in  memory 
of  you.  the  fon  of  Xuthus,  who  came  to  the  affiftance  of 
-the  Athenians ,  in  the  reign  of  king  EreRbeus ,  when  they 
were  invaded  by  Eumolpus  the  fon  of  Neptune. 

Bog  [fome  derive  it  of  baagctl,  Dut.  to  bend,  becaufo 
it  gives  way  when  it  is  trod  upon,  or  <juagg,  Rng.  or  ra¬ 
ther  'Eps.'E,  Sax.  and  Suae,  armoric,  tender  and  foft,  Baxter] 
a  marlh-ground  full  of  water  and  mud-  1 

To  Bo'ggl  e  [perhaps  of  bog]  to  waver,  to  be  uncer¬ 


tain  what  to  do  ;  to  foruple. 

Bo'ggle-boe,  a  bugbear  to  fright  children. 

Boi'/e  [in  Old  Records]  charms  or  letters,  L. 

Boi'ars  [in  Mufcovy]  certain  great  Lords  of  the  Czar's 
court  who  adminifter  juftice,  try  caufes,  and  are  the  mini- 
fters  of  ftate. 

Boicini'nga,  an  animal  [in  America]  call’d  the  rattle- 
fnake,  whofe  bite  is  deadly,  except  a  fpeedy  remedy  be 
applied. 

To  Boil  [bullire,  L.  bouiUir,  F.]  to  bubble  or  feeth  as 
a  pot  does. 

ABoil?  [of  bilis,  L.  choler]  a  fort  of  fwelling  or 
A  Bile 5  fore. 

Boi'lary  ?  [at  the  Salt  works]  a  place  where  the 
Bu'llaRY  5  fait  is  boiled  ;  a  falt-houfe,  a  falt-pit. 
Boi'ling  [in  Phyficks]  the  agitation  of  a  fluid  body, 
arifing  from  fire  being  applied  to  it. 

Boi'sterous  [as  Minfevus  fuppofes  of  bi/fcejx,  Sax.  3 
tempeft]  ftormy,  tempeftuous,  vehement,  unruly,  fierce. 
Boi'sterous  ness,  tempeftuoufnefs,  unrulinefs. 

To  Bo'ke,  to  belch ;  alfo  to  make  a  motion  as  if  a  per- 
fon  fhould  fpue. 

Bo'lbonach  [Botany]  the  plant  Satten-flower. 

Bole  ?  [with  Husbandmen J  the  main  body  or  flock  of  a 
Boal  f  tree. 

Bold  [baub,  C.  Brit,  bait),  Sax.]  courageous,  undaunt¬ 
ed,  flout ;  alfo  impudent. 

Boldness  [bafoneyre,  Sax.]  undauntednefs ;  alfo  im¬ 
pudence. 

Bole  [in  Medicine]  is  ufed  in  general  for  feveral  kinds 
of  earth  that  are  ufed  in  Galenical  preparations. 

Bole  armoniack  [in  Medicine]  a  fort  of  earth  of 
great  efficacy  and  virtue. 

Bole'tus  [(lojuTHf,  Gr.]  the  richeft  and  beft  fort  of 
mufhroom,  L. 

Bo'll  andists,  certain  Jefuits  of  Antwerp,  who  have 
been  many  years,  and  are  ftiil,  employ’d  in  collecting  the 
lives  of  Romip  faints. 

Boll,  a  round, ftalk  or  ftem,  as  a  boll  of  flax  ;  alfo  the 
feeds  of  the  poppy. 

Bo'lly-mong?  a  kind  of  grain  call’d  Buck-wheat ; 
Boll-mong  5  alfo  a  medley  of  feveral  kinds  of 
grain  together  ;  called  alfo  Majl.n  or  Mong  corn. 

Bolo'nian  ftone  [fb  call’d  of  Bologna  in  Italy  where 
found]  a  weighty,  grey,  loft,  fulphureous  ftone,  which 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  walnut,  which  when  it  is  bro¬ 
ken  has  a  kind  of  chryftal  or  fparry  talk  within  it.  A  fhoo- 
maker  having  found  fome  ot  thefe  ftones  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Palermo ,  calcin’d  them,  hoping  to  extraft  filver  out 
of  them  ;  but  tho’  he  was  difappointed  in  this  his  expecta¬ 
tion.  yet  he  difoovered  this  ftrange  Phenomenon,  that 


when  the  ftone  was  expofod  to  light,  it  would  retain  it, 
and  afterwards  fhine  in  the  dark. 

If  thefe  ftones  after  calcination  be  expos’d  to  the  light 
in  the  air,  as  in  one’s  hand  out  of  a  window  (but  not  to 
the  fun-beams)  for  the  fpace  ot  a  minute,  and  then  carried 
into  a  dark  place,  they  will  appear  like  kindled  coals  for 
fometime  without  any  fonfible  heat.  This  light  will  gra¬ 
dually  abate,  but  may  be  renewed  again  by  being  expofed 
again  to  the  light  of  the  day  as  before  ;  and  this  quali¬ 
ty  they  will  retain  for  three  or  four  years.  And  when 
loft  it  may  be  renewed  again  by  recalcinarion. 

And  if  any  figures  be  drawn  on  paper  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  the  cruft  of  this  calcined  ftone  powder  d  be 
ftrew’d  on  it  while  wet,  and  afterwards  dry  d  in  the  fhade, 
and  the  pifture  put  in  a  frame  with  glafs  before  it,  and 
be  afterwards  expofod  to  the  light  with  the  glafs  cover 
on,  it  will  at  any  time  fhine  if  removed  into  a  dark  place. 

Bo'lster  [bolrteji,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  a  cuffiion  to  lay 
the  head  on  in  bed. 

A  Bolt  [bolt,  Sax.]  an  iron  fattening  to  a  door. 

Bolt  [Old  Records]  a  narrow  piece  of  fluff. 

A  Bolt  [of  Canvas]  contains  28  ells. 

A  Bolt  boat  [with  Mariners]  a  ftrong  boat  that  can  well 

endure  a  rough  foa.  .  ,  ,  - 

Bolt  ropes  [on  ftipboard]  thofo  ropes  on  which  the  fails 

are  fow’d  or  fatten’d.  ,  r 

Bolt  sprit  ?  a  fort  of  maft  ftanding  at  the  head  ot  a 
Bow  sprit  S  fhip>  ftooping  and  pointing  forwards. 
Bolt  head '[with  Chymifis]  a  long ;  ftrait-necked  glafs 
veffel  for  diftillations,  which  being  fitted  to  the  nofo  of  an 
alembick  or  ftiil,  is  called  a  Receiver  ;  and  when  the  neck 
of  one  is  well  joined  to  the  neck  of  another  it  is  called 

a  double  veffel.  ,  _  _ ,  ,  .  .  , 

Fend  Bolts  ?  [in  a  pip]  arc  a  fort  of  bolts  made  with 
Fender  Bolts  5  long  and  thick  heads,  and  ftiuck  into 
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the  uttermoft  wales  or  bends  of  the  fhip,  to  fave  the  fides 
of  her  from  hurts,  gallings  and  bruifes. 

Set  Bolts  [in  a  flip]  are  a  fort  of  bolts  ufed  for  for¬ 
cing  the  planks  and  other  works,  and  bringing  them  dole 
together. 

Ring  Bolts  [in  a  pip]  are  bolts  made  ufe  of  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  of  the  planks,  and  thofe  parts,  to  which  the  bree¬ 
ches  and  tackles  of  the  ordnance  are  fattened. 

Tranfum  Bolts  [with  Gunners]  are  bolts' which  go  be¬ 
twixt  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage  to  ftrengthen  the 
tranfums. 

Prife  Bolts  [with  Gunners']  large  knobs  of  iron  on  the 
cheek  of  a  carriage,  which  prevent  the  handfpike  from  Hi¬ 
ding,  when  it  is  poifing  up  the  breech  of  the  piece. 

Traverfe  Bolts  [with  Gunners']  two  fhort  bolts,  put  one 
into  each  end  of  an  Englifi  mortar-carriage,  which  ferve  to 
traverfe  the  mortar. 

Bracket  Bolts  [with  Gunners ]  bolts  which  go  thro’  the 
cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  by  the  help  of  the  coins  keep  it 
fix’d  to  the  elevation  given  her. 

Rag  Bolts  [in  a  flip]  are  fitch  as  have  jags  or  barbs  on 
each  fide  to  keep  them  from  flying  out  of  the  hole,  in 
which  they  are. 

Clench  Bolts  [in  a  pip]  bolts  that  are  clenched  with  a 
rivetting-hammer,  at  the  end  where  they  come  through. 

Drive  Bolts  [in  a  flip]  are  long  pieces  of  iron,  which 
ufed  to  drive  out  other  bolts,  tree-nails  or  the  like. 

Forelock  Bolts  [in  a  pip]  are  thofe,  which  have  a  fore¬ 
lock  of  iron  at  the  end  driven  in  to  keep  it  from  ftart- 
ing  back. 

To  Bolt  [of  bolr,  -S/tx.]  to  fatten  a  door  or  window 
with  a  bolt. 

To  Bolt  [with  Bakers]  to  fift  meal  in  a  bolting  mill  to 
feparate  it  from  the  bran,  &c. 

To  Bolt  [Hunting  Term]  ufed  of  a  coney,  which  is 
laid  to  be  bolted,  when  fhe  is  firft  raifed  or  ttarted. 

A  Bo'lt  er,  a  bag  or  cloth  for  bolting  or  fitting  meal. 

Bolting  [in  Gray- Inn]  a  kind  of  exercife  or  arguing 
cafes  among  the  ftudents. 

Bo'lt i ng  Hutch  [with  Meatmen,  &c.]  a  fort  of  trough 
or  cheft  to  bolt  meal  in. 

Bo'lus  [fico aos",  Gr.]  a  gobbet  or  morfel ;  a  mouthful, 
a  bit ;  alfo  a  clod  or  mafs  of  earth  ;  a  lump  of  metal. 

Bolus  [with  Phyjicians]  a  medicine  prepared  of  a  confi- 
ftence,  fomew hat  thicker  than  honey  ;  being  a  quantity  that 
can  be  taken  on  the  point  of  a  knife  at  one  mouthful. 

Bolus  [according  to  Dr.  Grew]  a  fort  of  earth,  fiuppo- 
fed  to  be  a  bed,  and  as  it  were  the  prim  a  materia  of  ftones 
and  metals. 

Bolus  Armoniacus ,  i.  e.  Bole  Armoniack ,  a  fort  of  crum¬ 
bling  earth  or  ftone  found  in  Armenia ,  ufed  by  Phyjicians 
and  Painters. 

Bole  Armena  [with  Chymical  Writers]  is  exprefl’ed  by 
this  chara&er  yfi . 

Bombs  [ Gunnery ]  large  fhells 
of  caft  iron,  having  large  vents  to 
receive  the  fufees,  thefe  fufees  B 
are  made  of  wood,  and  drove  full 
of  a  compofition  made  of  meal 
powder,  fulphur  and  falt-peter. 
After  the  Bomb  has  been  fill’d 
with  this  powder,  the  fufee  is  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  vent  within  an  inch 
of  the  head,  and  pitch’d  over  to 
preferve  it,  they  uncaft  the  fufee  E,  when  they  put  the 
bomb  into  the  mortar  and  fait  it  with  meal-powder,  which 
having  taken  fire  by  the  flafh  of  the  powder  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the  bomb  is  in  the  air, 
and  the  compofition  in  the  fufee  being  fpent,  it  fires  the 
powder  in  the  bomb,  which  breaks  the  bomb  with  a  great 
force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about  it,  and  the  great 
height  it  goes  in  the  air,  and  the  force  with  which  it  falls, 
makes  it  go  deep  into  the  earth. 

Bomb  Chefi  [with  Gunners]  a  wooden  cheft  filled  with 
gun  powder  and  bombs,  funk  under  ground  in  order  to 
blow  up  into  the  air  thofe  that  happen  to  come  on  the 
place  under  which  it  is  buried. 

bomb- it  etch,  a  final  1  Ihip  or  veflcl,  built  or  ftrength- 
ned  with  large  beams  for  carrying  and  ufing  mortars  at  lea. 

Bo  mbard  [bombarda,  L.  Barb.]  a  great  gun. 

To  Bomba'rd  [ bombarder ,  F.]  to  fhoot  bombs  into  a 
befieged  place,  to  annoy  the  inhabitants,  blow  up  the  ma¬ 
gazines,  C3V. 

Bomba  rdeers,  they  are  25  in  number,  one  chief 
and  24  under  him,  eftablilh’d  in  the  office  of  Ordnance  at 


a  yearly  falary  ;  their  employment  is  about  fhe  mortars 
they  drive  in  the  fufee,  fire  the  bomb,  load  and  fire  the* 
mortars,  w  ork  with  the  fire-workers  on  allfortsof  fire-works. 

Bomba'rdo  [in  Mujick  Books]  a  mufical  inftmmenr, 
much  the  fame  with  our  buffoon,  or  the  bafs  to  an  haut¬ 
boy,  Ital. 

Bomba'st  [with  Botanifts]  the  cotton-plant  whole  feed 
is  like  the  treddles  or  dung  of  a  rabbet,  ufed  in  Phyfical 
compofitions. 

Bomba'st,  a  kind  of  fluff  made  of  cotton. 

Bombast  [in  a  figurative  fenfe]  aftefted  language, 
fwelling,  bluftering  nonlenfe. 

To  Bomba'st  e,  to  beat  or  bang  foundly. 

Bomba'st ick  [of  bombafum,L,.]  pertaining  to  bombaft. 

Bombi'cinous  [CoyufiJxivof,  Gr.]  made  of  filk. 

Bombyci'ne,  filk  yarn  or  filken  cloth  made  of  filk 
filken. 

Bombila'tion,  the  humming  of  bees. 

Bon  Chretien  [with  Fruiterers]  an  excellent  large  French 
pear. 

Bona  Fide  [i.  e.  with  or  in  good  Faith]  an  expreffion 
ufed  when  a  thing  is  done  really,  without  fraud  or  deceit ; 
alfo  a  kind  of  oath,  L. 

Bona  notabilia  [in  Law]  fuch  goods  as  a  man  when  he 
dies  has  in  another  diocefe,  at  fome  diftance  from  that  ia 
which  he  dies,  which  at  leaf!  amount  to  the  value  of  five 
pounds ;  in  which  cafe  his  will  mutt  be  proved  before 
or  at  the  adminiftration  granted  by  the  archbifhop  of  the 
province,  L. 

Bona  Patria  [in  Law]  a  term  ufed  when  twelve  men 
or  more  are  elefted  out  of  the  county  to  pals  upon  an 
affize  ;  thefe  are  alfo  called  jurors  or  juratores ,  L. 

Bona  dea,  agoddefs  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Grecians  fuppofed  her  to  be  one  of  the  nur- 
fes  of  Bacchus ,  and  not  to  be  named.  The  Romans  fup¬ 
pofed  her  to  be  the  wife  of  Faunus  a  King  of  Italy ,  and 
chief  of  the  Dryades.  Her  rites  were  performed  only  by 
women,  and  no  man  admitted,  in  token  of  her  chaftity. 

Bona  ROBA,  a  harlot  or  common  whore,  Ital. 

Bona  tota  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  All-good  or 
Bonus  Henricus. 

Bona'n  a  tree  [with  Botanifis]  a  tree  that  growls  in  moll 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands  belonging  to  America ,  in  height  5 
or  6  yards,  whofe  leaves  are  4  foot  and  half  long,  and  a 
foot  and  half  broad  ;  the  fruit  of  it  has  a  medicinal  quality. 

Bo'nasus  [BoWof,  Gr.]  a  wild  beaft  that  has  the  head 
of  a  bull,  and  the  body  and  mane  of  an  horfe,  which, 
when  hunted,  faves  himfelf  by  his  ordure,  which  he  throws 
out  in  fuch  abundance,  and  fo  noifome,  that  the  hunters 
are  obliged  to  leave  off  the  purfuit. 

Bonave'nture  [of  bona  aventura ,  L.]  good  luck. 

Bon  a  v  enture  Mijfen  [in  a  Ship)  a  lecond  miflfen  matt, 
added  in  fome  large  fhips,  and  ftands  next  the  poop. 

Bond  [bon'd,  Sax.]  an  obligation  or  covenant. 

Bo'ndage  [of  bonfe.  Sax.]  fervitude,  llavery. 

Bo'ndman,  one  bound  for  another. 

Bo'ndmen,  perfons  who  have  bound  thcmfelves  by  co¬ 
venant  to  ferve  their  Lord  or  matter. 

Bond  socome  [ Common  Law]  a  cuftom  of  the  tenants 
being  bound  to  grind  their  corn  at  the  Lord’s  njill. 

Bon  e  [ban,  Sax.  been  Dan.]  a  fimilar  part  of  the  body, 
white,  hard  and  brittle,  not  diftendible  and  void  of  fonfa- 
tion  ;  affording  fupport  and  form  to  the  whole  fabrick. 

Bone  breaker ,  a  kind  of  eagle. 

Bone  Spavin  [with  Farriers ]  a  diftemper  in  horfes,  be¬ 
ing  a  large  cruft  growing  on  the  infide  of  the  hoof  or  on 
the  heel  ;  as  hard  as  a  bone,  and  frequently  caufes  lamenefii. 

To  carry  a  Bon  E  in  her  mouth  [Se/*  Phrafe]  ufed  of  a 
Ihip  which  is  faid  fo  to  do,  when  lhe  makes  the  water 
foam  before  her  in  failing. 

Bones,  a  fort  of  bobbins  made  of  trotter  bones  for 
weaving  bone-lace. 

Bo'nelkss  [of  banleaf,  &Mr.]  without  bones. 

Bo'ng  omiLes  [fo  called  of  Bengomilus  a  monk]  he 
held  that  God  had  a  human  form,  made  no  account  of 
the  facrament,  called  churches  the  devil’s  temples,  and 
pretended  that  they  could  conceive  and  bring  forth  the 
Word  as  well  as  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Bo'ng  race  [of  bonne  grace,  F.]  a  kind  of  skreen  or 
flicker  which  children  ufed  to  wear  on  their  heads  to  keep 
them  from  funning. 

Bongrac  e  [in  a  pip]  is  a  frame  of  old  ropes  or  junks 
of  cables,  commonly  laid  out  at  the  bows,  Herns  and  fides 
of  fliips  that  go  into  cold  latitudes  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured  or  fretted  by  the  great  flakes  of  ice  which 
float  about  in  thefe  northern  leas,  6 <V. 
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Bonis  non  amovendis,  a  writ  directed  to  the  fhcriffef 
&c  to  require  of  them  that  one  condemned  by 
judgment  in  an  action,  and  profecutmg  a  writ  of  error, 
be  not  permitted  to  remove  his  goods  till  the  error  be  try  d. 

Bonhommes  [r.  e.  good  men]  an  order  founded  by 
Francis  de  Paula,  called  alfo  Minorites  or  Friers  Minors. 
Bo'nity  [ bonitas ,  L.]  goodnefs. 

Bo'NNET,  a  fort  of  cap. 

Bonnet  [in  Fortification]  a  fmall  work  that  is  compoled 
of  two  faces,  having  only  a  bread- work,  with  two  rows  ot 
pallifadoes,  about  ten  or  twelve  foot  diftance  :  thefe  are  u- 
fually  raifed  before  the  faliant  angle  of  a  counterfcarp,  and 
have  a  communication  with  the  covert  way. 

The  flip  has  her  courfe  and  Bonnet  abroad  [5e<r  PhraleJ 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  ihe  has  the  bonnet  added  to  her 
courfe,  which  before  Ihe  had  not. 

Bonnet  d  Pretre,  the  Prieft’s-cap,  an  outwork  which 
has  three  faliant  angles  at  the  head,  and  two  inwards. 
Bo'nny  [bonny  Scotch]  genteel,  fpruce,  fine^ 

Bonny  [with  Miners]  a  bed  of  oar  diftinft,  which 
hath  no  communication  with  any  vein. 

Bo'nniness  [of  bonus,  L.]  fprucenefs,  clovemefs. 

Bonus  Hen RICUS  [i.e.  Good- Henry]  the  herb  Mercury. 
Bo'nyn  Ess,  a  being  bony  or  full  of  bones. 

Boo'by  [not  improbably  of  bouvier,  F.  a  keeper  ot 
herds]  a  great  filly  fellow,  for  fuch  are  commonly  very 
clownifh  and  ignorant  ;  or  of  hobo,  Ital.  a  fool. 

Book  [boc,  probably  of  bocce,  Sax.  a  beech-tree,  the 
ancients  ufing  to  write  on  plates  of  beech]  a  thing  well 

known.  , 

Book  of  Rates  [of  Cufloms]  a  book  Ihewing  what  value 
goods  that  pay  poundage  thall  be  valued  at,  in  order  to 
pay  for  exportation  or  importation  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 

Bookishness  [df  boc,  <Stfx.]  dilpofition  to  read  books 
much.  , 

Boom  [probably  of  beam,  Sax.  a  tree]  Whence 
Boom  [in  Sea  Language]  is  a  long  pole  to  fpread  out 
the  clew  or  corner  of  the  ftudding  fail  ;  alfo  a  pole  with 
bulhes  or  baskets  fet  out  a*  a  mark  direfting  how  to  fleer 

into  a  channel.  . 

Bqom  [of  a  haven,  &c.]  a  cable  ftretch d  athwart  the 
mouth  of  a  harbour  or  river,  with  yards,  top-malls,  bat- 
tlings,  fpars,  &c.  of  wood  lafh’d  to  it  to  hinder  an  ene¬ 
my’s  Ihip  from  coming  in.  „  , 

Boo'ming  [Sea  Term]  ufed  of  a  fhip  when  me  makes 
all  the  fail  Ihe  can,  and  is  then  faid  to  come  booming. 

A  Boon  [bonum,  L.  bene,  -Sax.]  favour,  requeft,  good 
turn,  as  to  ask  a  boon. 

A  Boor  [£ebuji,  Sax.  batter,  Teut.  bocr,  Dut.]  a 
country  clown,  an  husbandman. 

Boo'rish  [battrtfcl;,  Teut.]  clownilh,  rude,  country- 
bred. 

BooKishness,  clowniflinefs. 

Boose,  an  ox  flail  or  cow  flail. 

Boot  [bote,  Sax.  a  compenfation]  aid,  help,  fuccour, 
now  ufed  for  overplus  or  advantage. 

Boot  Haler,  a  free  booter  or  robber. 

Boots,  the  plant  call’d  alfo  Marigolds. 

Bootes  [£,sV  an  ox,  and  cJSso  to  drive,  i.  e.  the  ox- 
driver]  the  name  of  a  northern  conftellation,  containing 
34  ftars,  called  alfo  ArBoplylax,  and  in  Englifh,  King 
Charles's  Wain. 

Boot  tree  ?  two  pieces  of  boot  made  in  the  fhape  of  a 
Boot  la fl  5  leg  to  be  driven  into  boots,  to  ftretch  and 
widen  them. 

Boots  [as  lome  think  of  boot,  Du.  a  foot ;  others  of 
loteau ,  P.  a  wreath,  becaule  in  ancient  unpolilh’d  times 
they  ufed  to  wreathe  ftraw  about  their  legs  inftead  ot 
boots]  coverings  for  the  legs  in  travelling. 

Boot,  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals  to  extort  a  con- 
feflion  from  them,  by  means  of  a  boot  or  flocking  of 
parchment  wetted  and  put  on  the  leg,  and  then  brought 
near  the  fire,  in  Ihrinking  it  fqueez.es  violently  and  caui.es 
intolerable  pain. 

Boot  [in  Scotland]  a  lort  of  rack  by  putting  an  iron  bar 
on  the  leg  of  a  criminal,  and  driving  an  iron  peg  on  his 
fhin  bone ;  alfo  four  thick,  ftrong  boards,  bound  round 
with  cords  ;  of  which  two  are  put  between  the  legs  of  an 
offender,  and  the  two  others  placed  one  on  one  fide  and 
the  other  on  the  other,  fo  that  the  legs  being  fqueezed 
by  the  boards  with  cords  break  the  leg.  This  is  now  left 
off  in  England,  but  continues  in  Scotland. 

Boo'ting,  fee  Boot. 

Booting  com  [of  bo^e,  Sax.  a  recompence]  certain 
rent-corn  anciently  paid,  and  fo  called,  probably  becaule 
tenants  paid  it  as  a  recompence  to  their  lord  for  figning 
their  leafes, 


Bootless  [boteleaf,  5<*x.]  unprofitable,  va;h. 
Boo'ty  [butin,  F.  orofbeute,  Teut.  or  bute,  Du.] 
prey,  fpoil,  pillage,  pri*.e.  . 

To  play  Booty,  to  prevaricate,  to  play  a  loling  game 
to  draw  in  others  to  play. 

Booth  [bote, sax.  blofb,  C.  Brit.]  a  fmall  cottage  or 
place  ere&ed  with  boards,  &c.  for  felling  wares  at  fairs, 
for  fliews,  &o.  .  .  ■  . 

Bora'chio,  a  certain  wine-veflel  made  of  the  skin  ot 
a  pig  br  hog  with  the  hair  turned  inwards,  or  drelfed  with 
rofin  and  pitch,  ufed  to  bring  down  the  wine  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains  in  Spain. 

Bondage  [ Borago ,  L;]  an  herb  well  known. 
Bo'rax,  a  mineral,  hard  and  Ihining  like  green  earthj 
ufed  by  goldfmiths,  &c.  in  foldering,  brazing  and  calling 
of  metals. 

Bo'rax  [in  tih'ym.  Writers]  is  ex-  — A 

preffed  by  one  of  thefe  chara&ers.  • - 5  yv  -*  JL 

BoRBORY'gmus,  [pxjfP.ofvj'^ofj  Gr.]  a  rumbling  or 

croaking  of  the  guts.  •  ■ 

Bo'rdage  [bordagium]  the  tenure  or  manner  ot  holding 

bord-lands.  • 

Bord  lode  [bop*  lo*e,  -Sax.]  the  quantity  ol  food 
or  provifion,  which  was  paid  by  the  bordarii  or  bordmen 

for  their  bordlands.  \ 

Bo'RDER,  Dngl.l  [in  Heraldry]  is  an  ordi- 
Bo'rdure,  Fr.  S  nary,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  borders  round,  and  as  it  were  hems  in  the 
field.  The  French  heralds  reckon  this  the  9th 
among  their  honourable  pieces  ;  but  the  Eng- 


lifl  heralds  don’t  admit  it  as  fuch,  but  only  as  a  difference, 
though  they  do  allow  of  the  Orle  its  diminutive  as  fuch, 
and  is  reprefented  as  in  the  figure. 

The  Border  or  Bordure  is  accounted  the  fymbol  of  pro- 
te£lion,  favour  and  reward,  and  is  bellowed  by  kings  on 
as  they  have  a  value  lor,  as  a  lure  defence  againft 
their  enemies. 

Border  {Bordure,  F.]  the  end  or  edge  ot  a  garment, 

country,  QPc.  ■ 

Border  [with  Pvintert]  an  ornament  of  flowers,  fcrolls; 
&c.  fet  about  the  edges  of  fmall  compofitions. 

Border  [with  F lorifis]  are  the  middle  leaves  that  Hand 
about  the  thrum  of  flowers. 

Borders  [with  Gardeners]  the  edgings  of  garden-bed^ 
made  with  box,  thrift,  &c. 

To  Border  [ Border ,  F.]  to  fet  any  thing  either  for 
ufe  or  ornament  about  the  edges  or  skirts  of  any  thing. 

To  Border  tt  Pafty  [with  Carvers]  is  to  cut  it  up. 
Borderers,  fuch  as  inhabit  the  borders  or  Qtmoft 

bounds  of  any  country.  . 

Bord  half-penny  [old  Cufiom]  a  duty  paid  in  fairs  and 
markets  for  letting  up  boards,  flails,  &c.  for  vending 
wares.  . 

Bord  lands  [boh*  lanto,  So*.)  the  demefnes  or 
eftates  which  lords  of  manours  kept  in  their  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  boards  or  tables. 

Borda'ria  [of  boh*.  Sax.]  a  cottage 
Borda'rii,  fuch  tenants  as  poffeffed  bord  lauds  ;  a 
fort  of  meaner  farthers,  who  had  a  bord,  t.  e.  a  cottage  a  1- 

^B^deTlo  [of  boh*.  Sax.]  at  firft  was  ufed  to  figni fj 
any  fmall  cottage,  fome  of  which  being  become  infamous 
bv  being  made  common  ale-houles,  and  bawdy-houfes,  and 
harbours  for  {trumpets  ;  by  traufpofition  was  made  brothel 
from  bordel,  and  ufed  to  fignify  a  flew  or  bawdy-houfe, 
on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  of  Thames,  weftwards  ot 
the  bridge,  atid  next  to  the  bear-garden,  was  fomenmes 
the  bordello  or  flews,  a  place  fo  called  of  certain  flews  or 
houfes  privileged  there  for  incontinent  men  to  repair  to  in¬ 
continent  women,  for  which  privilege  there  was  an  att  ot 
parliament  made  in  the  reign  £  king  Henry  II.  m  which 
theft:  were  lome  of  the  orders  :  That  no  ftew-holder  or  hi» 
wife  fhould  hinder  any  fingle  woman  from  going  and  com- 
ine  freely  at  all  times  when  they  lift  ;  nor  to  keep  any 
woman  at  board  ;  but  that  Ihe  fhould  board  abroad  at  her 
pleafure  :  That  they  fhould  take  no  .more  for  the  woman  s 
Samber  than  14  pence  a  week.  That  .hey  ftou  d  not 
keep  open  their  doors  on  holy  days.  That  no  fingle  wo 
man  ihould  be  kept  againft  her  will.  Thar  they  ihould 
not  receive  any  woman  of  religion,  nor  any  mans  wife. 
That  no  fingle  woman  take  money  to  he  with  any,  but 
Ihe  may  lie  with  him  all  night  till  the  morrow.  That  no 
ftew-holder  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  Pe‘ jj°us  "  ■ 
mitvof  burning;  nor  fell  bread,  afe,  flefh,  fifh,  wood, 
coaf,  or  any  viftuals,  &c.  Thefe  ftew-houfes  were  per- 
mitted  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  VI.  but  were  inhibited 
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in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  and  the  doors  fhut  up  ; 
but  let  open  again  ;  but  were  put  down  in  the  time  ot 
king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1546. 

To  Bore  [bojdan,  iS<«.]  to  make  an  hole. 

Bore  [with  Gunners ]  the  hollow  on  the  infide  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

Bore  tree,  a  kind  of  fhrub. 

Bo’ree,  a  fort  of  French  dance. 

Bo'real  [Borealis  of  boreus,  L.]  northern. 

Boreal  Signs  [ Afironomy \  the  6  northern  figns  of  the 
Sjodiack,  viz.  Aries,  Taunts,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo  and  Virgo. 
Bo'reas  [j2)ofi«f»  Gr.]  the  north  wind. 

Borea'smoi  [fcoeidzuoi,  Gr. J  an  Athenian  feftival  in 
honour  of  Boreas  [i,  e.  the  north  wind]  who  had  an  altar 
in  Attica,  and  was  thought  to  bear  fome  relation  to  the 
Athenians ,  having  married  Orithya,  the  daughter  of  Erec- 
theus  ;  for  which  reafon,  when  in  a  fea  fight,  a  great  many 
of  their  enemies  fhips  were  deflroy’d  by  a  north  wind,  the 
Athenians  imputed  it  to  the  kindnefs  Boreas  had  for  his 
wife’s  native  country. 

BoRi'th  Heb.]  3n  herb  or  fort  of  foap  which 

fullers  ufe  in  fcouring  cloths. 

Borough?  [bop hoe  and  bulls’,  &**.]  a  corporate 
Bu'rrow  S  town  that  is  not  a  city  ;  a  large  village 
that  fends  a  burgefs  to  parliament. 

Bo'rough  majler  [bophoe,  moeSJTeji,  Stfx.]  a  mayor 
bailiff  or  governour  of  a  town. 

Borough  head  [bophoe,  heapo'o,  Sax.]  anciently  fig- 
nified  a  member  of  parliament. 

Borough  Engl  ip  [at  Stamford  in  Line  oh  fire]  fignifies 
a  cuftomary  defeent  of  lands  or  tenements,  in  fome 'places 
to  the  younger  fon ;  or  if  the  owner  have  no  iffue,  to  the 
younger  brother. 

Borough  holder  the  fame  with  the  Borough  head  or 
Bo  rsholder  \  Head- borough ,  who  was  ancient¬ 

ly  chofen  by  the  reit  to  fpeak  and  a£t  in  their  behalf. 

To  Bo'rrow  [BopSian,  S/rx.]  to  take  money,  &c. 
upon  credit,  to  pay  or  return  it  again. 

Bory'ptes,  a  gem  or  jewel  of  a  black  colour,  with 
fpots  of  red  and  white. 

Boscage  [ Bofcagium ,  Law  Lat.]  a  grove  Or  thicket,  a 
place  fet  with  trees 

Boscage  [Forefi  Law]  mail,  fuch  food  as  trees  and 
woods  yield  to  cattle. 

Boscage  [with  Painters]  a  picture  reprefenting  much 
w  ood  and  trees. 

Boscus  [Old  law]  all  manner  of  wood. 

Bo'sky,  half  or  quite  fuddled. 

Bo'som  [bofm,  Sox]  that  part  of  the  belly  that  in- 
clofes  the  heart,  &c. 

Bo'sphorus  [$otj<po(>@n  of  (la?  an  ox,  and  Trofs/a  a 
•paflage,  q.  d.  a  paffage  paffable  by  oxen,  or  of  (p;<>co  to  bear, 
from  the  poetical  fable  that  Ino  being  transformed  into  a 
cow,  paffed  this  flrait]  a  flrait  or  narrow  neck  of  the  Sea, 
which  feparates  two  continents ;  by  which  means  a  gulf 
and  a  fea  or  2  teas  have  a  communication  one  with  another. 
Boss  [Bojfe,  F.]  a  knob,  a  bunch,  a  ftud. 

Bo't  ha  [Old  Law]  a  booth  or  tent,  erefted  in  fairs  and 
markets. 

Botha'gium  [Old  Law]  a  duty  anciently  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manour  for  fetting  up  booths  in  fairs,  & H. 
Bo'rrow  er  [of  bojijjian,  Sox.]  one  who  borrows. 

Bo's  s  e  [probably  of  Bojfe,  F.]  a  conduit  built  after  the 
manner  of  a  gor-bellied  or  tun-bellied  figure. 

Bo's  sage  [with  ArchiteSs]  is  a  term  ufed  of  any  flone 
that  has  a  projeflure,  and  is  laid  in  its  place  in  a  buildino- 
uncut  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals’ 
C3V.  alfo  that  which  is  called  a  ruftick  Work,  and  confifls’ 
of  ftones,  Teeming  to  advance  beyond  the  nakednefs  of  a 
budding,  by  reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the 
joinings. 

Bostr  ychi'tes  [of  Gr.  a  bufh  of  hair]  a 

gem  or  jewel  reprefenting  a  lock  or  bufh.  of  a  woman’s  hair. 
Bota^oM  Law]  a  boot,  fuch  as  the  monks  did  wear. 

Bo  tan  ic  A  L  l  [(oor UUKOS  of  floravi,  Gr.  an  herb,  of 
Bota  nicic  5  (io/o?  victuals,  of  $£»  I  feed]  per- 
taming  to  herbs  plants.  1 

Bo'tanist  [Botanicus,  L.  Botanijle,  R]  an  herbalift. 
Bota  nicks  [(Joramii,  Gr.]  the  fcience  of  fimples 

r„  ,°.Tf  NI  ,  which  teaches  how  to  diftinguifh  the 
feveral  kinds  of  plants,  as  trees,  fhrubs,  herbs,  V  one 

thdV  fcVCral  virtues 

Botano'logy  t^rnyoxoyid  of  p,QTcu»  and  Myu,  Gr.] 

a  ddcr.pt.on  of  herbs  and  plants.  J 

otanomancy  [(Jorttvo^vre/rt  of  farad  an  herb, 


and  fiatreix  divination,  Gr.]  a  divination  by  herbs  and 
efpecially  by  thole  of  fage  or  the  fig-tree.  The  p’erfons 
that  confulted,  wrote  their  own  names  and  their  queflions 
upon  leaves,  which  they  expofed  to  the  wind,  and  as  manv 
ot  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places  were  taken 
up,  and  being  joined  together,  were  accounted  an  anfwer 
to  the  quefhon. 

B ota'rgo,  a  faufage  made  of  eggs,  and  the  blood  of 
a  lea  mullet,  Ital. 

A  Botch,  a  piece  of  fluff  few’d  to  old  clothes ;  alfo  a 
clumley  piece  of  work. 

To  Botch  [probably  of  beeften,  Du.  to  mend]  to 
mend  cloths  or  other  things  by  patching  ;  alfo  to  do  work 
lfl-tavouredly  and  clumfily, 

A  Botch  [probably  oi'  Bojfe,  F.  a  bliiler]  a  pocky  ul¬ 
cer  or  fore  ;  efpecially  in  the  groin. 

A  Bo'tcher,  a  clumfey  workman. 
mend'TE  ^°te>  Sax'^  comPcni'ation,  recompence  or  a- 

Botescarl  [batc-capl,  Sax.]  a  boatfwain. 

Both  [of  butu,  q.  d.  be  and  tu,  Sax.  two!  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Botha  [old  Law]  a  booth  or  tent  fet  up  in  a  fair  or 
market. 

Botha'gium  [Old  Law]  duties  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manour  for  fetting  up  booths. 

Bothe'na  [old  Law]  a  barony,  lordfhip,  a  fheriffwick. 
Both  OR  [in  Medicine]  certain  pimples  in  the  face 
Which  fpread  about,  but  foon  luppurate,  run  with  matter 
and  difappear  ;  alfo  pimples  in  other  parts  ;  the  fmall  pox 
or  meazles,  L.  r  r 

Bo'thrion  [p-kp/ov  of  aditch,  Gr.]  a  kind  of 

hollow,  narrow  and  hard  ulcer  in  the  tunica  cornea  •  alfo 
the  focket  of  the  teeth. 

Bo  try s,  [fiorfvff,  Gr.]  the  herb  Oak  of  Jerufalem. 

Bo  tile  [Bouteille,  F.]  a  veffel  for  containing  liquor. 
Bo  ttom  [botm,  Stfx.]  the  ground  of  any  thing. 

To  Bottom  off  [a  Drinking  term]  to  drink  the  laft 
mug  t  o  a  pot  ot  drink,  or  the  laft  draught  of  a  bottle 

Bo'ttomless  [of  botm,  Sax.]  having  no  bottom. 
ottomry  /  [in  Commerce]  is  when  a  mailer  of  a 
o  i  t  oma  g  F.  S  fhip  borrows  money  on  the  bottom 
or  keel  of  it,  to  be  paid  with  intcreft  of  2®,  Jo  or  40  per 
cent  at  the  fliip’s  fiife  return;  but  if  the  fhip  m if, any, 
the  lender  lofes  his  money. 

Botone'  [in  Heraldry  j  as  a  crofs  Botoni  ter¬ 
minates  at  each  end  in  3  buds,  knots  or  buttons 
reiembhng  m  fome  meafiire  the  3  leaved  graft  • 
by  fome  French  authors  alfo  called  Croix  Trefjle 
as  in  the  figure.  ^  * 

Botts  [with  Farriers]  worms  or  grubs  that  breed  in 

&c  an,h0r  C’  reai  Lhe  ,fundamenc  ’  alfo  worms, 

.  that  deftroy  the  graft  in  bowling-greens,  &c 

Bova  ta  Terra  [old  Law]  as  much  land  as  one  ox  can 
nil,  or  2b  acres,  an  Ox-gate. 

Bouche  of  court  j  [Law  Term]  a  certain  quantity  of 
•  GK,  °f  cour*  S  provifions  allowed  to  a  fervant  ina 
princes  palace;  alfo  an  allowance  of  vifluals,  g Pc.  from 
the  kina  or  noblemen  to  their  knights,  efquires,  &c.  who 
attended  them  in  any  warlike  expedition  Fr 
Bou'chrt,  a  fort  of  pear  like  the  Befidcry. 

Bo  u cons  [with  Cooks]  flakes  of  veal  with  tJu’n  flices 
ot  iat^  bacon  and  gammon  rolled  up  together. 

Bo  uds,  infefts  that  breed  in  malr,  called  alfo  Weevils 
or  Popes.  1 

Bov e'ria  7  [in  old  Writings]  an  ox-houfe  or  ox- 

o\  e^rium  S  flail;  a  neat-houfe,  or  cow-houfe. 

Bov  e  ttus  [old  Law]  a  young  fleer,  or  cut  bullock,  L. 

*  nl°T°  a°,E  °Ut  fPr°bably  ot'  F.  of  bulga,  L. 

a  Bag J  to  flick  out  rounding  with  a  belly. 

Bough  [ot  bo  J,  Sax]  a  branch  of  a  tree. 
bovfLLANs  [with  Cooks]  fmall  pies  made  of  the 
breaits  ot  roafted  capons  minced  with  calves-udder,  &c.  F. 

Bovi  llon  [with  Farriers]  is  a  lump  of  flefh.  or  ex- 
cre  cence  growing  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frufh,  which 

e-  ‘  ^  ^oot:  out  like  a  lump,  which  is  called  the 
tleth.  blowing  upon  the  frufh,  and  makes  ahorfe  halt,  F. 

Boui  llon,  broth  made  of  feveral  forts  of  boil’d 
meat,  F. 

Boulder  Walls  [Architect]  certain  walls  built  of  round 
hints  or  pebbles,  laid  on  a  ftrong  rtiortar;  ufed  where  the 
fea  has  a  beach  caft  up,  &e. 

Boulete  [with  Horfemen]  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe, 
w  len  the  fetlock  or  pattern  joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of 
its  natural  fituation,  F. 
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Boul- 


Boulti'n  K  [with  Architett.]  a  convex  moulding,  whofe 
convexity  is  but  a  of  the  circle,  and  is  placed  next  below 

the  plinth  in  the  Tufcait  and  Dorick  capital. 

A  Bounce,  a  Hidden  noife,  as  of  gun-powder,  &c.  alfo 
a  boaft. 

To  Bounce,  to  brag,  to  vapour  or  fpeak  boaftmgly; 
alfo  to  make  a  crack  with  a  very  loud  noife,  as  gun- 
powder. 

Bound  [of  Bin'oan,  S.rx.]  obligated;  alfo  tied. 

To  Bound  [probably  of  bondir ,  F.]  to  rebound  or 
leap  back. 

Bound,  going  [probably  of  abun'cen,  Sax.  ready] 
a  metaphor  taken  from  foldiers,  who  when  they  are  about 
to  march,  bind  or  truls  up  baggage]  neither  are  you  bound  ? 
a  phrafe  ufed  as  to  voyages  or  journeys  by  land. 

Boundary,  that  which  ferves  to  let  out  the  limits 
or  bounds  of  a  country. 

Bou'nd  en  [of  Bonp,  <S*x.]  pertaining  to  obligation,  &c. 

Bo'u ndlessness  [of bonfcleay, £<rx.] having  no  bounds 
or  limits. 

Boungrace  [with  feamen]  a  bongrace. 

Bou'nt  eous  £  [probably  of  Bonus ,  L.]  generous,  li- 

Bou'ntiful  S  beral,  free. 

Bou'nt  eousness  [of  bonte,  F.  of  lonitasy  L.]  a 
giving  plenteoufly. 

Bou'ntifulness,  fulnelsof  bounty,  liberality. 

Boun'ty  [Bontey  F.  Bonitas ,  L.]  liberality,  generality. 

To  Bourgeon  [bourgeonner,  F.]  to  bud,  to  fhoot,  to 
put  forth  buds. 

Bourn  [tSoilM,  Du.  or  Bo  Jin,  ■So’x.]  the  head  of  a 
fountain  or  fpring  ;  a  rivulet  or  brook]  whence  feveral 
towns  fituated  on  brooks  add  Bourn  to  their  names,  as 
Sittingbourn.  , 

Bourgeo'ise  [in  Cookery]  as  veal  d relied  d  la  bour- 
geoife,  i.  e.  after  the  city  falhion,  veal  Hakes  larded,  fpiced, 
and  Hewed  with  thin  flices  of  bacon,  &c. 

To  Bo'use,  fee  to  bow/e. 

Bou'tefeu,  an  incendiary,  a  wilful  firer  of  houfes;  a 
tower  of  flrife  and  diflenfion ;  a  fire-brand  of  {edition,  F. 

Bouton,  a  button  for  a  garment ;  alio  a  bud  of  plants, 
alfo  a  pimple  or  riling  in  the  skin,  F. 

Bo u 'ton  [ Cookery ]  a  dilh.  of  bards  of  bacon,  covered 
with  a  farce  and  ragoo,  and  baked  between  2  fires,  F. 

Bout  [of  behten.  Sax.  to  beat]  flroke,  blow,  attempt, 
trial. 

Bout  [with  Horfemen ]  a  term  ufed  of  ahorfe,  when  he 
is  over-done,  and  quite  fpent  with  fatigue. 

Bow  [boga  of  by 5  an,  Sax.  to  bend]  an  inflrument  for 
fhooting  arrows. 

Bow  [with  Mathematicians]  an  infirument  formerly  ufed 
in  navigation  to  take  the  height  of  the  Sun. 

Bow  [with  Shipwrights]  a  beam  of  wood  or  brats,  with 
3  long  ferews  that  direct  a  lath  of  wood  or  Heel  to  any 
part,  commonly  uled  to  make  draughts  of  Ihips,  &c. 

Bow  of  a  pip  [with  Shipwrights]  is  her  broadefl  part 
before,  beginning  at  the  Ioof,  and  compoling  ends  of  the 
Hern,  and  ending  at  the  HernmoH  part  of  the  forecaflle.  -j. 

A  bold  Bow  [of  a  Ship]  is  a  broad  bow. 

Lean  Bow  [of  a  ship]  is  a  narrow  thin  bow. 

Bow  pieces  [in  a  Ship]  are  the  pieces  of  ordnance  at 
her  bow. 

Bow  Anchors  ?  anchors  that  are  carried  in  the  Blip’s 

Bowers  5  bower. 

Bow-bearers  [in  a  Forefi]  certain  officers. 

To  Bowel  [of  bouyauy  F.  or  botulusy  L.  a  pudding]  to 
take  out  the  bowels. 

Bow 'els  [ Bouyau ,  F.  or  of  botulus ,  L.  a  pudding] 
the  guts;  alfo  figuratively ,  compaffion,  commiferation. 

Bow'er  [ol  Bujt  of  bujie,  Sax.  a  parlour]  an  arbour 
made  or  covered  with  trees  or  greens  interwoven. 

Bow 'ess  /  [in  Falconry]  a  young  hawk  fo  called,  when 

Bow'et  S  Ihe  draws  any  thing  out  of  her  neft,  and 
covets  to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

Bowge  [with  Mariners]  a  rope  faflened  to  the  middle 
of  the  outfide  of  a  tail,  ferving  to  make  it  Hand  clofer  to 
the  wind. 

A  Bowge  of  Court ,  fee Bouge. 

A  Bowl  [prob.  of  Bulla ,  L.  a  bubble,  or  of 
GV.  a  round  clod,  or  boule ,  F.  or  boll,  Du.]  a  round  ball  of 
wood  for  the  play  of  bowls. 

To  Bow  L  [Jouer  d  la  bouley  F.]  to  play  with  bowls  on 
it  bowling-green,  &c. 

A  Bowl  [bolla,  Sax.  Boule ,  F.]  a  veflel  or  cup  of 
wood,  metal  or  earthen  ware  to  drink  out  of. 

Bowl  [of  aS£q>]  around  fpace  at  the  head  of  the  mall 
for  the  men  to  Hand  in. 


Sharp  the  Bow-line  [Sea  Term ]  fignifies  hale  it  tight, 
Or  pull  it  hard. 

Dale  up  the  Bowline  [<&<*  Term]  fignifies  hale  it 
harder,  forward  on. 


[Sea  Terms]  which  import,  let 
it  be  more  flack. 


Check  the  Bow-line] 

Eafe  the  Bow -line 
Runup  the  Bow-line_ 

Bow-line  ?  [with  Mariner/]  a  rope  made  faH  to  the 
Bowling  5  leetch  of  the  outfide  of  a  fail,  by  2, 
3  or  4  other  ropes,  like  a  crow’s- foor,  which  is  called  the 
Bowling-bridle.  Its  ufc  is  to  make  the  fails  Hand  tharp  or 
clofe  by  a  wind. 

Bo'wling  Knot  [with  Sailors]  a  fort  of  knot  that  will 
not  flip,  by  which  the  bowling  bridle  is  faflened  to  the 
crengles. 

To  Bowlt  a  Coney  [ Hunting  term  of  beuter  y Fr.]  to  Hart 
or  put  up  a  coney. 

To  Bowse  [tome  derive  it  of  bap t tit,  Du.  others  of 
(pvvf  co  to  blow  up  the  skin  ;  but  Vofftus  of  buo.  L.]  to 
drink  hard,  or  floutly. 

Bowse  away  [with  Sailors]  a  term  ufed  when  they 
would  have  all  the  men,  haling  at  any  rope,  pull  to¬ 
gether. 


Bow's  er  [. Bourjier ,  F.]  the  purfer  or  treafurer  of  a 
college  in  an  univerfity. 

Bow'sing  [with  Falconers]  is  when  a  hawk  drinks  fre¬ 
quently  ;  but  yet  is  continually  thirfly. 

Bow'sing  upon  the  tack  [with  Sailors]  fignifies  haling 
upon  the  tack. 

Bow'yer  [of  Bo£a,  4S/rx.]  a  maker  of  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows. 

Box  [boxe,  Sax.]  a  wooden  veflel,  fmall  and  great,  as 
a  money-box,  a  chefl,  &V. 

Box  [box-tjieop,  -Srtx.]  the  box-tree,  or  box-wood. 

Box  [in  Trajjick]  certain  different  quantities  and  weights 
of  certain  commodites. 

Box  and  Needle  [with  Mathematicians]  a  finall  compats 
apply’d  to  a  theodolite  or  other  fuck  inflrument  ulea  ill 
furveying,  &c.  to  find  out  how  any  place  is  fituated,  by 
the  point  of  a  needle  touched  with  a  loadftone’s  pointing 
towards  the  North. 

Boy  [prob.  of  7ra?s-,  Or.  but  MinfevUs  derives  it  of  li  llbt, 
Teut.]  a  male  child,  a  lad. 

Boy'au,  a  bowel,  a  gut,  Fr. 

Boyau  [in  Fortijicat.]  a  gut  or  branch  of  the  trenches, 
or  a  ditch  covered  for  a  parapet,  ferviiig  for  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  2  trenches :  alfo  a  line  drawn  winding  about, 
in  order  to  inclofe  feveral  t rafts  of  ground,  or  to  attack 
fome  works. 

Boy'ishness,  the  afting  like  a  boy. 

Bra'bbler  [of  J15rabbeiett,D«.]  a  wrangler,  a  brawler. 

Braba'nt,  fo  called  of  Brabo ,  a  noble  Roman ,  and 
relation  to  Julius  Cafary  who  attended  him  in  his  GaUick 
expedition.  A  dutchy*  The  people  of  Antwerp  tell  you  a 
ftory  of  a  giant  that  was  vanquifhed  by  Brabo ,  that  had  a 
caftle  where  Antwerp  is  now  built,  who  ufed  to  cut  ofl  the 
hands  of  all  that  he  took,  and  throw  them  into  the  Sche!dt 
whom  Brabo  terved  in  the  tame  manner. 

Bra'cco  [old  Law]  a  large  fleet  hound,  or  hunting  dog^ 

Brace  [orob.  of  embrajfer ,  Fr.]  to  tie,  bind,  or  en- 
compats  and  (draw  tight  together  with  fome  cord  firing,  QPc. 

Br  a  k  e  [a  Hunting  term]  a  couple  or  pair,  as  of  bucks, 
dogs,  foxes,  hares,  &c. 

Brace  [at  Milan]  a  meafure  equal  to  2  or  3  ells  Engiifi. 

Brace  [at  Venice]  a  meafure  equal  to  1,  9 6  ells  Englifi. 

Braces  [with  Arch.]  are  irons  that  fallen  beams,  or 
cramp-irons  to  hold  ftones  together. 

Braces  [in  a  ship]  are  ropes  which  belong  to  all  the 
yards,  2  to  each  yard,  except  the  Miffen ,  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  fquare  the  yard,  i.  e.  to  let  it  fquare,  or  even  acrots  the 
fliip. 

Braces  [of  a  Coach]  thick  thongs  of  leather  on  which 
it  hangs. 

To  Bra'ce  the  Yard  [Sea  Vhrafe]  is  fo  bring  the 
yard  to  either  fide. 

Braced,  faflened  together,  or  joined  with  a  brace  ; 
alfo  buckled. 


Braced  [in  Heraldry]  the  intermingling 
of  3  cheveronels,  as  Azure ,  a  chief  Or  and  3 
cheveronels,  braced  in  the  bate  of  the  Efout- 
cheon. 

Bra'celet  [of  Brachium ,  L.  the  arm]  an  ornament 
for  the  wrifts  of  women. 

Bra'ceLet  [in  Military  Affairs]  a  piece  of  defenfive 
armour  for  the  arm,  Fr.  Br  ACE* 


B  R 


B  R 


Bracelets  [old  Records ]  hounds  or  beagles  oF  Ac 

fmaller  and  flower  kind.  .  nr 

Brac  ena'rius  [Ant.  Deeds ]  ahuntunan  or  mailer  ot 

the  hounds. 

Brach  a  bitch  or  female  dog. 

Brac  e'tus'  ?  r  ^  lavs']  the  beagle  or  fmaller  hound. 

Brachetus  5 

Brach  e'ta,  a  bitch,  old  law. 

Bra'chia  [in  Botanick  writers]  the  arms  of  trees,  &c. 
are  thofe  thicker  branches  into  which  the  trunk  is  divided, 
by  way  of  fimilitude,  taken  from  the  arms  of  a  human 
body,  L. 

Bra'cHi;eus  Externus  [with  Anat.]  a  mufcle  of  the 
Cubitus,  which  feems  to  be  the  third  beginning  of  the 
Gmellus ;  and  which  is  inferted  with  it  in  the  cavity  of  the 
fhoulder-bone  which  receives  the  Olecranium ,  L. 

Brachijeus  Internus  [with  Anatomifis ]  a  mufcle  of 
the  elbow,  arifing  from  the  inner  part  of  the  fhoulder-bone, 
at  the  infertion  of  the  Deltoides  and  Coraco-brachialis  mufcles, 
is  implanted  to  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  bone  Vina ,  L. 

Brachiai. E,  the  wrift ;  alfo  a  bracelet  or  bracer;  a 
w rill-band,  L. 

Brachi'olum,  a  little  arm,  L- 

Brach iolum  [with  Mathematicians'],  a  member  of  an 
inftrument  uled  upon  Aftrolabes,  &c.  and  ufually  made  of 
brafs,  with  feveral  joints,  that  the  end  or  point  may  be  fet 
to  any  degree  of  the  Altrolabe,  fometimes  called  a  creep¬ 
ing  index. 

Brachium  [with  Anatomifis']  a  member  of  the  body, 
confiding  of  the  arm,  properly  fo  called,  the  elbow  and 
the  hand. 

Brachium  [with  Botanifis ]  the  arm  or  bough  of  a 
tree,  a  branch,  L. 

Bra'chmans?  [lo  called  of  Brachman  or  Bramba,  the 

Bra'mens  >  prelcribcr  of  their  rights  or  laws] 

Bra'mins  j  priefls  or  learned  men  in  E aft  India, 
anciently  a  fort  of  philolophers,  which  from  their  going 
naked  were  called  gymnofophifls,  and  were  to  the  Indians , 
as  the  Chaldees  to  the  AJJyrians ,  and  the  Magi  to  the  Per- 
jians ,  and  the  Druids  to  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls. 
They  were  had  in  great  reverence  by  the  people,  living 
for  the  mod  part  audere  and  folitary  lives,  in  caves  and 
deferts,  feeding  upon  herbs,  being  poorly  apparelled,  and 
for  a  time  abdaining  from  all  carnal  pleafures  ;  their  opi¬ 
nions  were,  that  the  God  Achari  or  Wijlntt  created  the 
world  by  the  adminidration  of  three  perfect  beings,  whom 
he  had  fird  made  for  that  defigp  :  thefe  three  are  Bramba , 
i.  e.  penetration,  by  this  he  created  the  univerfe ;  by  Bref- 
cheu ,  i.  e.  exiding  in  all  things,  he  preferves  it  ;  and  by 
Mehaddia ,  i.  e.  the  great  Lord,  he  will  dedroy  it.  They 
pretend  to  have  received  four  books  from  Bramba ,  in  which 
books  all  knowledge  is  comprehended,  and  they  hold  the 
Metempfychofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  thro’  feveral  hu¬ 
man  bodies  and  beads,  before  they  can  arrive  at  plealure, 
and  being  purely  fpiritual  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  teach, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill,  and  eat  any  thing  that  is  killed, 
and  none  of  their  tribes  do  eat  any,  but  their  fiddlers  ; 
they  alfo  hold  the  flefli  of  cows  and  peacocks  as  facred,  and 
therefore  they  abflain  from  it,  and  build  hofpitals  for  lame 
and  decayed  beads,  and  buy  birds  of  the  Mahometans  to 
fet  them  at  liberty.  By  their  audere  lives,  great  fadings, 
teaching  the  people,  and  expounding  the  myfteries  of  their 
religion  to  them,  they  have  gotten  a  very  great  awe  over 
the  people,  all  over  the  Indies,  and  efpecially  upon  the 
Malabar  coads,  and  the  brides  are  committed  to  the  Bra- 
mens  to  be  blefled  by  them,  that  the  marriage  may  be 
happy. 

Brache  rium,  a  trufs  ufed  in  ruptures. 

Bra'chial  [of  Brachium ]  pertaining  to  the  arm. 

Bra'chyca'tale'cton  B^axuxttTa^jtTov,  Gr.]  a 
kind  of  verfe  that  wants  a  fy liable  at  the  end. 

Brachy'graphy  of  ffiort,  and 

y&< pi  writing]  the  art  of  fhort-hand  writing  or  chara&ers. 

Brac  hy'logy  [Bayty^vKoyla.  of  dgptx^  and  Gr] 

brevity,  fhortnefs  of  fpecch  or  concifenefs  of  expreflion. 

Brack  [of  bjiecan,  Sax.  to  break]  a  flaw  or  fome- 
thing  broken  in  any  thing. 

Braci'num,  the  quantity  of  ale  brew’d  at  one  time. 

Bra'cket  [Braciejlo,  Ital.]  with  Carpenters  a  fort  of 
prop  or  flay  for  a  lhelf,  &*c. 

Brackets  [on  Ship- board ]  finall  knees  of  timber 
which  ferve  to  fupport  the  galleries  ;  alfo  thofe  timbers 
which  fupport  the  gratings  at  the  head. 

Bra'ckish  [prob.  of  brack,  Du.  fait]  faltifh,  fome- 
what  fait. 

Bra'ckisness  [of  X5vac&,  Du.  fait]  faltifhnefs. 
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Brads,  a  fort  of  fiender  nails  without  heads. 

Bradypepsi'a  vehTsata.  of  flgjcJ  i)f  flow  and  wii.kc 
Gr.  digedion]  a  too  flow  digeflion  proceeding  from  a  de¬ 
praved  difpofition  of  the  acid  ferments  in  the  flomach. 

To  Brag  [prob.  of  Braguer ,  F r.  or  bfagseteil,  Dut. 
to  walk  in  date]  to  boaft  or  vaunt. 

Bra'ggard  ?  [bvaggaert,  Dut.]  a  bragging, 

Braggado'chio  i  vaunting,  vain  glorious  fellow, 
a  coward. 

Bra'gget  [bftigob,  c.  Brit.]  a  fort  of  drink  made 
with  fpices,  &c. 

.Braid  [brepb,  *Stfx.]  afmall  lock  or  weft  of  hair;  al- 
fo  a  fort  of  edging  or  narrow  lace. 

To  Braid  [brcpDen,  Dut.]  to  weave  or  plait  the  hair  ; 
alfo  to  curl. 

Branded,  faded,  having  lod  its  colour. 

Brails  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  ropes,  put  through  blocks 
or  pulleys,  fattened  on  either  fide  of  the  ties,  fo  that  they 
come  down  before  the  fails  :  the  ufe  of  them  is  to  hale  up 
the  bunt  when  the  fail  is  acrofs,  that  it  may  either  be  taken 
up  or  let  fall  the  more  readily. 

Hale  up  the  Br  ails  I  [Sea  thrafe ]  is  a  command  to 

Braii.  up  the  Sails  ^  to  hale  up  the  fails  _in  order  to 
be  furled  or  bound  up  clofe  to  the  yard. 

Brain  [bpaegen,  S*x.]  that  large,  foft  W'hitifh  mafs, 
inclofed  in  the  cranium  or  feu  11,  wherein  all  the  organs  of 
fenie  terminate  ;  and  the  foul  is  fuppofed  principally  to 
refide  ;  and  perceives  and  judges  of  the  fenfaticn  of  all 
thefentieni  parts,  out  of  which  it  communicates  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  difeharges  them  into  the  nerves  and  finews,  the 
brain  is  compofed  of  the  cerebrum ,  cerebellum  and  medulla 
oblongata. 

To  Brain,  to  daih  out  the  brains. 

Brain  [ metaphorically j  is  ufed  ’for  wit  and  judgment. 

shuttle  Brained,  unconftant,  fickle,  wavering. 

Bra'nc  a  urjtna  [ Botany ]  brank  urjiney  or  bear’s-foot,  L. 

Brai'nless  [of  )l5tepne,  Du.  bjiaegen,  Sax.  the 
brain]  witlefs. 

Brai'n-stck,  crazy-headed  ;  alfo  fickle,  unconftant. 

Braises  [ill  Cookery]  meat  drefs’d  d  la  braize,  is  either 
meat  broiled  upon  the  coals,  or  elfe  baked  in  a  campaign 
oven  between  two  fires,  one  above  and  the  other  below. 

Bra'it  [with  Jewellers]  a  rough  diamond. 

Bra  ke  [bpachan,  S^x.]  female  fern. 

Bra'ke  [braccb,  Dut.]  an  inftrument  for  drefling  flax 
or  hemp,  alfo  the  handle  of  a  fhip’s  pump  ;  alfo  a  baker’s 
kneading  trough  ;  alfo  a  fliarp  bit  or  fname  for  horfes. 

Bra'mele  [bpaemble,  Sax.]  a  prickly  flirub. 

Bramble  Net  [with  Fowlers]  a  lort  of  net  for  catching 
birds. 

ABra'mbLING,  a  kind  of  bird,  a  mountain  chaffinch. 

Bra'n  [braitn,  c  Brit.]  the  husk  of  ground  corn. 

Bran  [of  bojm,  Sax.  a  river]  at  the  beginning  ot 
end  of  the  names  of  places,  denotes  it  to  be  a  place  at  or 
near  a  river,  as  Eranfion. 

Branch  [branche,  F.]  a  bough  of  a  tree;  alfo  a  flock 
of  a  pedigree ;  alfo  a  horn  of  a  ftag’s-head ;  alfo  a  fhoot 
or  part  of  a  branched  candleftick. 

Branch  [by  Botanifis]  is  defined  to  be  the  divifion  of 
a  ftalk  of  a  plant ;  in  trees  it  is  often  called  a  bough. 

To  Branch  tut ,  to  fpread  or  divide  into  branches. 

To  Branch  Stand  [with  Falconers]  to  make  a  hawk  to 
take  the  branch,  or  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog 
fprings  the  partridge 
Bra'nch,  ; 
by  the  old  one. 

A  fruit  Branch  [with  Gardeners]  that  which  flioots 
out  of  the  cut  of  the  preceding  year,  and  is  naturally  ot  3 
confiderable  thicknefs.  , 

A  Branch  half  wood  [ with  Gardeners]  is  one  that  is 
too  grofs  for  a  fruit  branch,  and  too  flender  for  a  Wood 
branch 

Spurious  wood  Branches  [with  Gard.]  are  fuch  as  come 
otherwife  than  from  the  cuts  of  the  preceding  year  ;  be- 
caufe  branches  fliould  never  come,  but  from  thofe  of  the 
laft  cut. 

Bra'nch ed  [in  Heraldry ]  denotes  any  thing  fpread 
into  branches. 

Bra'nch er  [Branchier,  F.]  a  young  hawk  or  other 
bird  newly  out  of  the  neft,  and  flies  from  one  branch  to 
another. 

Bra'nc hes  [with  Archite&s]  the  arches  of  Gotbick. 
vaults,  which  arches  tranfverfing  from  one  angle  to  another, 
diagonal-wife  form  acrofs  between  the  other  arches  which 
make  the  fides  of  the  fipare,  of  which  the  arches  are  dia¬ 
gonals. 

Bra  nchia 


nch,  a  canary-bird,  of  the  firft  year  brought  up 
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Bra'nchia  Gr]  the  giIIs  of  fi(^les  which  are. 

compofed  of  cartilages  and  membranes  in  the  form  of  a  leaf 
which  f'erve  inftead  of  lungs  to  relpire  by. 

BranchILe't,  a  final  1  branch. 

Bra'nchin  Es,  the  fulnefs  or  fpreading  of  branches. 

Brand  [Bjianb,  54x.]  a  piece  or  Hick  of  burning  wood  ; 
alfo  a  mark  made  with  a  red  hot  iron  ;  a  note  of  infamy 
or  difgracc. 

Brand  Iron,  an  iron  to  brand  orfet  a  mark  upon  a  fen- 
tcnc’d  malefaflor  ;  alfo  a  trevet  or  other  iron  to  let  a  boiling 
veflel  over  the  fire. 

Brand  Goofe  /  [branD-gattS,  Du.  q.d.  a  greyifh  goofe] 

Brant  Goofe  \  a  kind  of  wild  fowl  fomewhat  Ids 
than  a  common  goofe,  fo  called  from  its  dark  colour  like  a 
burnt  coal  on  the  brcaft  and  wings. 

To  Brand  [of  Bjian't’cn,  Sax.]  to  mark  with  a  hot  iron, 
to  let  a  mark  upon. 

Bra'ndeum,  a  little  bit  of  cloth  wherewith  the  bodies 
of  iaints  and  martyrs  had  been  touch’d,  put  in  a  box,  and 
let  as  a  relick  to  fuch  as  defire  it ;  or  a  piece  of  the  Corpor.il 
on  which  the  Eucharift  or  Hoft  had  been  laid.  This  fuper- 
ftition  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  year  600. 

ToBr  a'ndish  [ brandir ,  E]  to  fiiake  to  and  fro  in  the 
hand  as  a  fword  ;  to  make  glitter  with  fhaking. 

Bra  ndling  [with  Anglers]  a  fmall  worm,  called  alfo 
the  Dew  W orm. 

Bra'ndrith,  a  rail  or  fence  about  a  well. 

Bra'ndy  [brande  vin,  F.  prob.  of  branbctt,  Dut.  to 
burn]  a  flrong  water  or  fpirituous  inflammable  liquor  diftil- 
ed  off  from  the  lees  of  w  ine,  &Pc. 

To  Bra'ngle  [prob  of  abasl^en,  Sax.  or  balgcit, 
Tent,  to  be  angry]  to  bicker,  quarrel,  fcold  or  brawl. 

Brank,  the  grain  or  plant  called  alfo  Buckwheat. 

Brank  Ur  fin,  ice  Branca  Urjina. 

Bras  ed  [ Heraldry ]  or  three  kids  pafling  one  another 
crofs-wife,  fee  Braced. 

Brasia'tor  [Old  Statutes]  a  brewer,  Z. 

Brasia'tiUX,  a  woman-brewer,  L.  » 

B  r  a  s  i  N  A  /  o/d  5/40]  a  brewhoufc. 

Brasina'ria  S 

Bras  ma'tias,  a  kind  of  earthquake,  when  the  earth 
moves  dire£tly  upwards. 

Brass  [Bjixy,  £4*.]  a  factious  metal  made  of  copper 
melted  with  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

Bra'ssets,  armour  for  the  arms,  Fr. 

Bra's  sic  A  [Botany]  cole-wort ;  alfo  colly-flower,  L. 

Bra'ssicourt  /  [with  Horfemen]  an  horfe  whofe  fore 

Bra'chicourt  S  legs  are  bended  naturally. 

Bra'ssiness  [of  BjisefinefTe,  <S4x.]  a  being  brafly. 

Brat  [Bjia’Cc,  Sax.]  a  young  child,  fo  called  by  way 
of  contempt  ;  a  child  born  of  mean  parentage  ;  alfo  a 
coarfe  apron. 

Brava'do  [ bravade ,  F.]  a  vain-glorious  boafting,  vaunt¬ 
ing,  daring  or  vapouring.  Span. 

Brave,  couragious,  flout,  gallant,  excellent,  F. 

A  Brave?  [un  faux  brave,  F.]  a  bully,  a  heftoring 

A  Br avo  5  blade,  a  fvraggering  fellow. 

To  Brave  it  [ braver ,  F.]  to  aft  the  Bravo,  to  dare,  to 
heftor,  to  affront. 

Bra'very  [br avert' e,  Fr.]  courage,  valour;  alfo  finery, 
gallantry. 


Brauro'nia  %r\a.,  Gr.]  an  Athenian  Feftival  ce¬ 

lebrated  to  Diana,  called  Brauronia  of  Brauron  an  Athenian 
borough,  where  was  the  famous  ftatue  of  this  goddefs, 
which  was  brought  from  Scythia  Taurica  by  Jphigenia.  The 
victim  offered  in  facrifice  was  a  goat,  and  certain  men 
futig  one  of  Homer's  Iliads.  The  moft  remarkable  perfons 
at  this  fblemnity  were  young  virgins,  about  ten  years  of  age, 
habited  in  yellow  gowns,  and  confecrated  to  Diana.  Thefe 
were  called  "Af^roi,  i.  e.  Bears,  for  the  following  rcafbn. 
.There  was  a  Bear  among  the  Phlauidce,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
borough  of  Attica ,  which  was  fo  far  diverted 'of  its  natural 
fiercenefs,  that  it  became  fo  tame  and  tra&able,  that  they 
ufually  admitted  it  to  eat  and  play  with  them,  and  it  did 
them  no  harm  ;  but  a  young  maid  once  unluckily  happening 
to  be  too  familiar  with  it,  the  bear  tore  her  to  piece,  and 
was  afterwards  {lain  by  the  virgin’s  brethren.  After  this  a 
dreadful  peftilence  happen’d  in  Attica  ;  as  a  remedy  of 
which,  they  were  advifed  by  an  oracle  to  appeafe  the  an¬ 
ger  of  Diana  for  the  bear,  by  confecrating  virgins  to  her  in 
memory  of  it.  The  Athenians  pun&ually  executed  this 
command,  and  cnafted  a  law,  that  no  virgin  fihould  be 
married  till  fhe  had  performed  this  ceremony. 

Bo  Brawl  [prob.  of  braclcr,  Dan.  or  brullett,  Dut. 
to  bellow,  or  of  brouiller,  Fr.’J  to  chide,  wrangle,  or 
fcold  aloud. 


Brawl  [brouiller ie,  F.]  a  fquabble,  a  wrangling,  a  nol- 
fy  fcolding  ;  alio  a  dance. 

Brawn  [very  prob.  of  Bajijiun,  of  Baji  a  Boar,  and 
Bun,  Sax.  hard,  q.  d.  the  hardeft  and  firmed  flefh  of  a  boar] 
the  flefh  of  a  boar  lbuled  or  pickled. 

Bra'wniness  [of  Brawn,  of  Baja  and  jaun,  Sax.] 
finewinefs,  hardnefs  and  flrongnels. 

Bra'wny  [prob.  of  bajijiunin^,  54x.]  full  of  brawn  or 
finews ;  flefliy,  lufty,  flrong. 

To  Bray  [of  bjiacan,  Sax.  or  brayer,  Fr.]  to  pound  in 
a  mortar  ;  alfo  to  temper  ink  as  Printers  do. 

To  Bra  y  [barrire,  L.  braire,  F.]  to  make  a  noife  or  cry 
like  an  als. 

Falfe  Bray  [Fort.]  a  falfe  trench  made  to  hide  a  real  one. 

Bray,  in  the  ancient  Gaulip  language,  fignifies  wet  or 
marfliy  ground,  and  is  found  in  many  French  names  of  pla¬ 
ces,  as  Follunbray,  Guihray ,  Vanbray ,  &c. 

Bra'yer  [with  Printers]  an  inlhument  totemperthe  ink. 

Bray  [in  Falconry]  a  pannel  or  piece  of  leather  flit  to 
bind  up  the  wings  of  an  hawk. 

To  Br az  e  [of  Bjiasf,  54x.]  to  cover  or  folder  with 
brafs. 

Bra'zed  [in  Heraldry]  as  three  cheverons  brazed,  i.  e. 
one  clafping  another,  it  is  derived  of  the  French  Word 
Bras,  which  fignifies  an  arm  ;  mens  arms  being  often  folded 
one  w  ith  another. 

Bra'z  en,  made  of  brafs ;  alfo  impudent. 

Bra'zenn  ess  [of  Brafs]  appearing  like  brafs;  alfo 
impudence. 

Bra'zier,  one  who  makes  or  fells  brafs  ware. 

Breach  [of  bjiecan,  Sax.  to  break]  a  breaking  of 
peace  or  fiiendfhip,  a  falling  out ;  allb  a  breaking  of  the 
bank  of  a  river,  &c. 

Breach  [in  a  Fortification]  the  ruin  of  any  part  of  the 
works  or  walls  beaten  down  by  cannon,  or  blown  up  by 
mines,  in  order  to  take  the  place  by  aflault  or  ftorm. 

To  clear  a  Breach,  is  to  remove  the  rubbilh.  out  of  it. 

Bread  [Bjrea10,  of  Bjie'oan,  Sax.  to  nourifh]  a  common 
edible  made  of  corn,  needing  no  deicription. 

Bread  of  Treet  [Stat.  of  Aflize  51  Henry  III.]  houle- 
hold  bread. 

Bread  Room  [in  a  Ship]  the  room  where  the  biskets  or 
bread  is  kept. 

Breadth  [Bpa'nnyffe,  Sax.]  hroadnefs,  widenefs. 

To  Break  [bjiecan,  Sax.]  to  part  or  divide  forcibly 
afunder,  or  in  pieces. 

A  Break,  a  turning  Bankrupt,  a  being  or  pretending 
to  be  infolvent. 

To  Break  Bulk  [5<?4  Phrafe]  is  to  take  part  of  the  fhip’s 
cargo  out  of  the  hold. 

To  Break  Ground  [Milit.  Phrafe]  is  to  open  the  trenches, 
or  begin  the  works  for  carrying  the  fiege  of  a  fortified 
place. 

To  Break  a  Deer  [with  Carvers]  is  to  cut  up  that  piece 
of  venifon  brought  to  the  table. 

To  Break  a.  Horfe  in  Trotting  [with  Horfemen]  is  to  make 
him  tight  upon  the  hand  by  trotting,  in  order  to  make  him 
fit  for  a  gallop. 

Bream  [brame,  F.]  a  kind  of  fifli. 

To  Bream  a  fbip,  fee  To  Broom. 

Breast  [Bjicoyc,  5«x.]  a  prominent  flefliy  part  on  the 
outfide  of  the  Thorax  of  a  human  body,  whole  ufe  in  wo¬ 
men  is  to  feparate  the  milk ;  and  it  is  alfo  one  of  the  three 
venters  or  hollow  fpaccs  in  an  animal  body  which  contains 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

Breast  Caskets  [with  Mariners]  the  largeft  and  longcrt 
caskets,  which  are  a  fort  of  firings  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  yard. 

Breast  F afl  [in  a  Ship]  a  rope  faften’d  to  fome  part 
of  her  forward  on,  to  hold  her  head  to  a  warp,  or  the  like. 

Bp. east  Hooks  [with  Shipwrights]  are  the  compaffing 
timbers  before,  that  help  to  ftrengthen  her  Item  and  all 
the  fore -part  of  the  fliip. 

Breast  Fain  [with  Farriers ]  a  difeafe  in  horfes. 

Breast  Plough  [with  Husbandmen]  a  plough  ufed  for 
parting  turf  for  Denfbiring  land,  and  driven  by  the  breaft. 

Breast  Ropes  [5«4  Term]  thole  ropes  in  a  fhip  which 
faften  the  yards  to  the  parrels,  and  with  the  parrels  hold 
the  yards  raft  to  the  mall. 

Breast  Work  [in  Fortification]  the  fame  as  Parapet , 
which  fee. 

Breath  [bjiaTe,  54x.]  the  air  received  and  difehar- 
ged  by  human  or  animal  bodies,  by  dilatation  and  com- 
preflion  of  the  lungs. 

To  Breathe  [prob.  of  Bj'a’Sian  54x]  to  receive  and 
difeharge  rhe  air  as  above. 

Ec  Brea'th~ 
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Brea'tiiless,  void  of  breath,  dead. 

Bre'cca,  a  breach,  decay,  or  any  other  want  of  re¬ 
pair,  O.  L.  Deeds.  , 

Brecic  [prob.  of  bflecan,  Sax.  to  break]  a  gap  in  an 

hed^e. 

Bre'dWIT  e  [Bpeato  pi“e,  Sax."]  an  impofition  of  amer¬ 
ciaments  or  fines  for  defaults  in  the  aflize  of  bread. 

Breech  [[prob.  of  bjiecce,  Sax.  or  of  btocclf,  Du.] 
the  backfide  or  arfe. 

To  Breech,  to  whip. 

Breech  [with  Gunners ]  the  hindermoft  part  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

Bree'ches  [of  bjiecce,  S<w.]  clothing,  or  a  garment 
for  men’s  thighs  from  the  waift  to  the  knees. 

Breechings  [Sm  Term]  ropes  in  a  {hip  by  which 
the  guns  are  lafh’d  faft  to  the  hides  of  the  fliip. 

To  Breed  [bpetan,  Sax.']  to  produce  as  animals;  al¬ 
io  to  be  produced  ;  alfo  to  nourifh. 

Breed  [with  Horfemen ]  a  place  where  mares  for  breed 
and  ftallions  are  kept  in  order  to  raife  a  flud. 

Bree'ding  [of  bjae'ean,  Sax.]  producing,  nourifhing  ; 
alio  education. 

Breez  [brezza,  Ital.  brife,  F.]  a  frefli  gall  of  wind 
blowing  from  the  fea  or  land  alternately  for  fome  certain 
hours  of  the  day  or  night,  only  fenfible  near  the  coaft. 

Breez  [Bpioza,  Sax.]  an  infect  called  the  gad-fly  or 
horfe-fly. 

Bre'gma  [fyhMa>  °f  to  water,  becaufe  thofe 

parts  are  generally  obferved  to  be  moift]  the  forepart  of  the 
head  ;  or,  as  fome  fay,  the  forehead  bone,  or  the  fide  and 
lhelving  bone  of  the  Cranium  on  each  fide  of  the  Sagittal 
Suture. 

Breho'ne  [in  Ireland]  a  judge,  whence  the  lrip  Law 
is  called  the  Brehone  Law. 

Bre'photrophy  [ brephotrophia ,  L.  of  tynpoTytpla.,  of 
fifeipor  a  babe,  and  r Gr.  nourifhment]  an  hofpital  for 
orphans. 

Brest  [ Architecture ]  that  member  of  a  column  called 
alfb  the  Thorns  or  Tore. 

Brest  Summers  [Archit.]  pieces  in  the  outer  parts  of 
timber-buildings,  and  the  middle  floors  into  which  the  gir¬ 
ders  are  framed. 

Bret  [ bretoneau ,  F.]  a  kind  of  fifh.  of  the  turbet  kind, 
called  alfo  Burt  or  Brut. 

jBrete'sse  [in  Heraldry]  is  French,  what  they  frequent¬ 
ly  call  des  Bajlonades ,  and  the  Englip  call  embattled,  coun- 
ter-embatteled,  that  is  embatteled  on  both  fides. 

Bretoy'se,  the  law  of  the  marches  anciently  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Britons  or  Welp. 

Breve  [in  Law]  a  writ  direfted  to  the  Chancellor, 
Judges,  &c.  fo  termed  becaufe  it  is  exprefs’d  in  few  words. 

Breve  [in  Mufick]  a  note  or  character  of  time  in  the 
form  of  a  diamond  fquare,  without  any  tail,  and  equivalent 
to  two  meafures  or  minims. 

Brev  e  Perquirere,  to  purchafe  a  writ  or  licence  of  trial 
in  the  king’s  court,  whence  arifes  the  cuftom  of  paying  fix 
fhillings  and  eight  pence  if  the  debt  be  forty  pounds  ; 
ten  fhillings  and  eight  pence  if  an  hundred,  and  fo  upwards. 

Brev  e  de  reBo  [in  Law]  a  writ  of  right,  or  a  licence  for 
an  ejefted  perfbn  to  lue  for  the  pofleffion  of  an  eftate  that 
is  detained  from  him. 

Breve  Vas  [with  Anatomifls]  alhort  veflel  or  vein  which 
pafles  from  the  ftomach  to  the  veiny  branch  of  the  fpleen. 

Bre'viary  [breviarium ,  L.]  a  kind  of  Popifh.  Alafs- 
Book. 

Bre'viate  [ breviatum ,  L.]  an  extraft  or  copy  of  a 
procels,  deed  or  writing,  compriz’d  in  few  words. 

Bre'vi  ature,  an  Abbreviation,  &c. 

Bre'vibus  13  rotulii  liber andis  [in  Law]  a  mandate  or 
writ  directed  to  a  fheriff,  requiring  him  to  deliver  the  coun¬ 
ty,  with  the  appurtenances,  rolls,  briefs,  ©V.  pertaining 
to  that  office,  to  the  new  fheriff  that  is  chofen  in  his  room. 

Brevie'r,  a  fmall  fort  of  printing  letter. 

Br  e'vis?  [in  Botanick  Writers]  fhort,  hrevi ,  Irevibus , 

Bre've  5  with  fhort. 

Bre'v  IOR?  fhorter,  breviore ,  breviori,  breviori  bus,  with 

Bre'vius  5  fhorter,  L. 

Bre'vis  Mufculus  [with  An  at.]  a  muffle  of  the  Radius , 
which  arifes  from  the  fuperior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  and  helps’  to  ftretch  out  the  hand  foiward,  L. 

Br  ev  i  s  Palmaris  [with  An  at.]  lies  under  the  Aponeurojts 
of  the  Palmaris,  arifing  from  the  bone  of  the  Metacarpus, 
which  fuftains  the  little  finger,  and  pafles  tranfverfly  from 
that  bone  and  that  of  the  Carpus ,  which  lies  above  the  reft, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  eighth  bone  of  the  Carpus.  The 
ufe  of  it  is  to  make  the  palm  of  the  hand  concave  or  hollow. 


Brevis  Radii  [Anal.]  comes  from  the  outward  and  fu¬ 
perior  part  of  the  Ulna,  and  pafles  round  the  Radius ,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  forepart  of  it  below  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  Biceps.  Its  ufe  is  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards. 

Brevi'loqjjenc  e  [ hreviloquentia ,  L.]  fhort  or  conciff 
fpeaking. 

Brevi'ssimus  7  the  fhorteft,  breviffimo,  brevijpmd , 

Brevi'ssima  >  brevijjimis,  L.  with  the  fhorteft. 

Brevi'ssimumJ 

Bre'v  it  y  [brevitas,  L.]  briefnefs,  concifenefs  or  fhort- 
nefs  of  expreflion. 

To  Brew  [bpigan,  Sax]  to  make  Ale,  Beer,  ©V. 

Brewe'ss  /  thin  flices  or  thick  crufts  of  bread  loaked 

Baewi'ss  5  in  fat  pottage. 

Bri  a'reus,  the  Poets  tell  us  that  Briareus  had  an  hun¬ 
dred  hands,  but  the  truth  of  this  fable  is  this ;  Briareus 
Cottus  and  Gyges  dwelt  in  a  city  of  Oreflias  call’d  Hecaton- 
chirice  ?.  e.  an  hundred  hands)  hence  it  was 

a  common  faying,  that  they  having  an  hundred  hands,  co¬ 
ming  to  the  afliftance  of  the  gods,  drove  the  Titans  out  of 
Olympus. 

To  Bribe  [prob.  of  B&cfyTov,  Gr.  a  reward  or  prize,  or  of 
briber,  F.  from  bribe  a  piece  of  bread]  to  corrupt  with  gifts. 

Bri'b  ery,  the  adt  of  bribing  or  tampering. 

Bribery  [in  Law]  is  when  any  man  belonging  to  a 
court  of  juftice,  or  great  officer  takes  any  fee,  gift  or  reward 
for  doing  his  office,  of  any  perfbn  except  of  the  Icing  only. 

Bri'b ors  /  [in Law]  luch  perfons  as  pilfer,  filch,  or 

Bri'buURS  S  embezzle  the  goods  of  other  men. 

Brick  [fi&ncfee,  Du.]  a  claiey  earth,  tempered,  mould¬ 
ed  into  a  long  fquare  and  burnt ;  it  is  ufed  in  building. 

Brick  [with  Chymical  Writers]  is  exprefs’d 
by  this  character. 

Bri'cKBAT  [prob.  of  HUrtclSC,  Du.  or  bpyc,  Sax.  and 
batu,  F.  beaten  or  broken  oft]  a  broken  bit. 

Brick-kiln  [of  21t>riC&C,  Du.  and  Cyln,  Sax.  ]  a 
place  for  burning  bricks. 

Brico'le?  [at  Tennis-play]  the  rebound  of  a  ball  after 

Br  ic  o'l  l  S  a  fide  ftroke. 

Brico'ls,  Engines  anciently  ufed  for  battering  the 
walls  of  towns  or  caftles,  F. 

To  Brico'le  [bricoler,  F.]  to  give  a  bricole,  to  pafs  a 
ball,  to  tols  it  fideways. 

Bri'dal,  pertaining  to  a  bride. 

Bride  [bjrid,  perhaps  of  bjre^an.  Sax.  to  cherifti  or 
keep  warm]  a  new-married  woman. 

Bride  [of  bpi'o  and  &Jioom,  Sax.  a  fervant ;  becaufe 
upon  the  wedding-day  it  was  the  cuftom  for  him  to  ferve  at 
table]  the  fpoufe  or  husband  of  a  bride. 

Bridge  [bpigSe,  -Sax.]  a  pJTage  of  wood  or  ftone, 
&c.  made  over  a  river. 

Bridge  of  Boats  [in Milit.  Affairs]  are  boats  made  of 
copper  and  joined  fide  by  fide  till  they  reach  crofs  a  river, 
which  being  covered  with  planks,  are  marched  over  by  the 
foldiery. 

Bridge  of  Rapes  [Milit.  Art]  one  that  is  made  of  great 
bundles  of  rufhes  bound  faft  together,  over  which  planks 
being  laid  and  faften’d,  are  laid  over  marfliy  places  to  be 
pafled  over  either  by  foot  or  horfe. 

Draw  Bridg  E  [in  Fortification]  one  that  is  fattened  with 
ftrong  hinges  at  one  end  only,  fo  that  the  other  may 
be  drawn  up,  and  then  the  bridge  Hands  upright  to  obftruft 
the  paflage  either  of  a  ditch  or  moat. 

Flying  Bri'dges  [in  an  Army]  are  alfb  boats  with  planks 
and  neceflaries  for  joining  and  making  a  bridge  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  being  two  fmall  bridges  laid  over  one  another, 
in  fuch  manner  that  the  uppermoft  ftrctches  or  runs  out  by 
certain  cords  running  thro’  pullies  placed  along  the  fides 
of  the  under  bridge,  which  pufh  it  forwards,  till  the  end 
of  it  reach  to  the  place  it  is  aefigned  to  be  fixed  in.  It  is 
alfo  made  of  large  boats  with  planks  laid  over  them,  and 
other  neceflaries. 

Bridge  of  Communication  [in  Fortification]  is  a  bridge 
made  over  a  river,  by  means  of  which,  two  armies  or  two 
forts,  that  are  feparated  by  the  river,  have  a  free  communi¬ 
cation  one  with  the  other. 

Bridge  [with  Gunners]  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on  which 
the  bed  retts. 

Bridges  [in  Heraldry]  may  intimate  that  the  bearers 
have  formerly  obtain’d  them  for  their  arms,  either  for  ha¬ 
ving  built  bridges  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick,  or  anallu- 
fion  to  the  name,  as  of  Trowbridge. 

Floating  Bridge  [Milit.  Art]  a  bridge  made  in  form  of 
a  work  in  Fortification  call'cl  a  Redoubt,  confifting  of  two 
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boats  covered  with  planks,  which  are  folidly  framed,  fo  as 
to  bear  either  horfe  or  cannon. 

To  Bri'dle  [bpi^elian,  .tax.]  to  keep  in  a  horfe  with 
the  bridle  or  reins ;  alfo  to  draw  up  the  chin  in  order  to 
look  ftately,  as  women  do ;  alfo  to  curb  or  keep  under 

our  paffions.  #  . 

A  Bri'dle  [bpifele,  tax.]  a  head-ltall  with  reins  to  hold 

in  and  guide  a  horfe. 

To  fwallow  /fo  Bridle  ?  [with  Horfe  men]  are  terms  ufed 

To  drink  the  Bridle  >  of  a  horfe  that  has  too  wide 
a  mouth  and  too  narrow  a  bitmouth,  fo  that  the  bit  rifes  too 
high  and  gathers  or  furls  the  lips,  and  mifplaces  itfelf  above 
that  place  of  the  barrs,  where  the  preffure  fhould  be,  by 
which  means  the  curb  is  mifplaced  and  fhov’d  too  high. 

Bridle  Hand  [in  Horfemanpip]  the  left  hand. 

Brief  [of  brevis,  L.  fhort]  fhort;  alfo  common  or  rife. 

Brief  ?  [in  Law]  a  writ  whereby  a  man  is  fummoned 

Br  EVEJ  or  attach’d  to  anfwer  any  a£tion  ;  or  it  is  taken 
in  a  larger  fenfe,  for  any  writ  in  writing  iffued  out  of  the 
king’s  courts  of  Record  at  Weftminfter,  whereby  any  thing  is 
commanded  to  be  done,  in  order  to  Juftice,  or  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  command. 

Brief,  Letters  Patent,  or  licence  to  any  fufferer  for  col- 
lefting  the  charitable  benevolence  of  the  people,  for  any 
private  or  publick  lofs. 

Apojloli'cal  Brief,  a  letter  which  the  Pope  fends  to  Prin¬ 
ces  and  other  magiftrates  concerning  any  publick  affairs. 

Brief  [in  Mufick]  a  meafure  of  quantity  which  contains 
two  ilrokcs  down  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  up,  and 
is  thus  marked  (  i  ). 

Brie'fness  [of  brief  or  brevite ,  F.  brevis  or  brevitas , 
L.]  brevity. 

Brier  [bjixji,  Sax.  fuppos’d  of  b pecan,  Sax.  to  break, 
becaufe  it  fears  the  skin]  a  pricky  plant. 

Brie'ze  [brife,  Fr.  brezza ,  Ital.]  a  chilly  or  cool  wind. 

Breez  Wind,  afoft,  gentle  gale  of  wind. 

Bri'ga  [O.  Law ]  contention,  quarrel. 

Briga'dE  [Milit  Art ]  a  party  or  divifion  of  a  body  of 
foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  F. 

Brigade  [of  Horfe J  is  a  body  of  8,  io,  or  12  fquadron. 

Brigade  [of  Foot]  a  body  of  4,  5  or  6  battalions,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  brigadier. 

Brigadef/r  /  an  officer  in  an  army  who  commands 

Brigadie'r  S  a  brigade. 

Bri'gand,  a  highway  man,  a  robber,  alfo  a  vagabond. 

Bri'gandine,  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  fort  of  ancient  de- 
fenfive  armour,  confuting  of  thin  jointed  feales  or  plates, 
pliant  and  euly  to  the  body. 

Briganti'ne,  afmall,  flat,  open,  light  veflel,  going 
both  with  fails  and  oars,  either  for  fighting  or  giving 
chafe,  F. 

Bri'gbote  i  [of  [bpiS'ge  and  bo^e,  Sax.]  a  contri- 

Bru'g boteS  bution  towards  repairing  or  building 
of  bridges. 

Bright  [beoplvc,  tax.]  lucid,  fhining,  light. 

Bri'ghtn  ess  [bjiy’SneJTe,  tax.]  fhiningnefs,  lucidnefs. 

Brigi'dians,  an  order  of  religious  Pcrfons  founded  by 
frigidia,  a  princefs  of  Sweden. 

Br  i'll  A  NT  [with  Lapidaries]  a  diamond  cut  artificially. 

Brill  A  NT,  glittering,  fparkling,  bright,  fhining,  Fr. 

Bri'llant  [with  Horfemen]  a  brisk,  high-mettled, 
ftately  horfe,  that  has  a  rais’d  neck,  a  high  motion,  excel¬ 
lent  haunches  upon  which  he  rifes  tho’  never  fo  little 
put  on. 

Brilla'nte  [in  Muf]  intimates  that  they  are  to  play 
in  a  brisk,  lively  manner. 

Brils,  the  hair  on  the  eye-lid  of  an  horfe. 

Bri'm  [bnimme,  tax.]  the  utmoft  edge,  as  of  a  hat,  glafs, 
plate,  cup,  flower,  &c. 

To  Brim,  as  to  go  to  Brim ,  faid  of  a  fow,  when  fhe  is 
ready  or  inclined  to  take  the  boar. 

A  Bri'mmer,  a  glafs  or  cup  filled  up  to  the  brim  with 
any  liquors. 

Bri'mming,  the  aff  of  generation  between  a  boar  and 
a  fow.  & 

^Bri'mstone  [of  bjiyn,  Sax.  a  fire  or  burning,  and 
ytan,  Sax.  a  ftone]  a  mineral  well  known.. 

Bri'mst on  e  four,  a  plant. 

Bri'mstony,  dawbed  with  or  of  the  nature  of  brim- 
llone. 

Bri'nded  7  variegated,  or  being  of  divers  colours. 

Bri'ndled  S 

Brin  e  [of  bjiyne,  Sax.  the  fait  fea]  fait  liquor  or  pickle ; 
alio  ufed  by  the  Poets  for  the  fea;  alfo  a  fait  water  of  which 
lalt  is  made. 

To  Bring  [bjiingan,  tax.]  to  caufe  to  come,  to  con¬ 
duct,  to  fetch  to  R  perfon  or  place. 


To  Bring  in  a  Horfe  [with  Horfemen]  is  to  keep  dowri 
the  nofe  of  a  horfe  that  bores,  and  toffes  his  nole  up  td 
the  wind. 

Bri'ngers  trp  [Milit.  Term]  the  whole  laft  men  in  a 
battalion  drawn  up,  or  the  laft  men  in  every  file. 

Bri'nish  }  [of  bjiyne,  tax.]  pertaining  to  or  of  the 

Bri'ny  5  quality  of  brine. 

Br  i'n  1 N  e  s  s  [of  bjayneneyye,  Sax.]  faltnefs,  like  the  fea. 

Bri'ony,  fee  Bryony. 

Brise  [Husbandry]  a  fort  of  ground  which  has  lain  long 
untilled. 

Brisk  [prob.  of  fvtfcf),  Teut.]  vigorous,  lively;  fpright- 
ly,  merry,  jovial. 

Bri'sket  [ brisket ,  F.]  that  part  of  the  breaft  which  lies 
next  to  the  ribs. 

Brisket  of  a  Horfe ,  is  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  at  the 
ffioulder. 

Bri'skness  [prob.  of  JFtiCtl;,  Tent.]  livelinefs,  fpright- 
linefs. 

Brisk  [in  Blazonry]  a  French  Term,  which  fignifies 
broken,  and  in  their  way  of  Blazon  implies  an  Ordinary^ 
that  has  l’ome  part  of  it  broken  off. 

Bri'stle  [bpijfcl,5«x]  ftrong  hair  ftanding  erect  on  a 
boar’s  back. 

Bristle  Tails,  a  kind  of  flies. 

Bristly  [of  bpircl,  tax.]  having  or  full  of  briftles. 

To  Bri'stle  [bpiyulian,  tax.]  to  ere£t  the  hairs  on  the 
Back  like  an  enraged  boar. 

Bristo  l  Stones,  a  kind  offoft  diamonds  found  in  a  rock 
near  the  City  of  Brijlol.  , 

Bri'sure  [in  Fortif]  a  line  of  4  or  5  fathoms,  in  length 
parallel  to  the  line  of  defence,  which,  according  to  Vau- 
bone ,  is  for  making  a  hollow  tower,  or  to  cover  the  con¬ 
cealed  flank,  that  the  enemy’s  guns  may  not  overturn  the 
guns  placed  upon  the  concealed  flank. 

Brisure  [in Blazonry]  is  in  French  derived  from  brifer , 
F.  to  break,  becaufe  they  feem  to  break  the  principal  figure; 
what  the  Englif)  exprefs  by  differences,  and  is  us’d  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  elder  and  younger  brothers  and  baftards 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  as  a  label,  half  moon,  &c. 

Brita'nica  [ Botany ]  the  great  water-dock,  L. 

To  Brit  e  ?  [among  Husbandmen]  barley,  wheat,  hops; 

To  Bright  s  &o.  are  laid  to  brite  when  they  grow 
over-ripe  or  fhatter. 

Bri't  ish,  of  or  pertainining  to  Great  Britain. 

Bri'tt  L  E  [bjiitrenb,  tax.]  apt  to  break,  weak,  frail. 

Bri'ttlen  ess  [of  Bjiiuen’o,  Sax.]  aptnefs  to  break. 

Br  i'x  A ,  the  plant  Dinkle-thorn. 

Bri'zes,  fee  Briezes. 

Briz  e  Vents  [in  Gardening]  fhelters  on  the  north  fide  of 
melon  beds,  where  there  are  two  walls. 

A  Broach  [ broche ,  Fr.]  a  fpit  for  roafting  meat  on. 

Broach  [with  Hunters]  a  ftart  on  the  head  of  a  young 
ftag,  growing  fharp  like  the  end  of  a  fpit. 

To  Broach  [ brocher ,  Fr.]  to  fpit  meat ;  alfo  firft  to  pub- 
lifti  or  fet  abroad ;  alfo  to  tap  beer. 

Broad  [bjtoa'o,  <S4x.]  wide,  large  in  breadth. 

Broad  Piece,  a  golden  coin  fome  worth  23  fhillings, 
and  others  25. 

To  give  a  Broad  Side  [Sea  Language]  is  to  difeharge  all 
the  great  guns  that  are  on  one  fide  of  the  fhip  at  once. 

Broca'dO  ?  [ broccato ,  Ital.]  a  ftuff  or  clotli  of  gold, 

Brocca'do5  filver  or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with 
flowers,  foliages,  or  other  figures. 

Brocca'rii  [Scotch  Law]  mediators  in  afty  affirir,  bufi~ 
nels,  bargain  or  tranfaftion. 

Broce'lla  [Old  Rec.]  a  thicket  or  covert  of  bullies; 
hence  comes  the  brouflng  of  cattle,  and  broufe  of  wood. 

Broch  /  an  old  fafhioned  piked  ornament  of  gold 

Brooch  S  anciently  worn. 

Bro'cha,  an  awl,  a  large  packing  needle. 

Broch  e'tt  e,  a  skewer  to  ftick  on  or  in  meat. 

Brochette  [Cookery]  a  particular  way  ol  hying 
chickens. 

Bro'chia  [OMLaw]  a  large  can  or  pitcher. 

Brock  [bjiock,  Saxlf  a  badger. 

Brock  ?  [brocart,  F.]  a  buck  or  hart  of  two  years 

Bro'cket  5  old,  or  of  the  third  year. 

Bro'cket ’s  Sifter,  a  hind  of  the  third  year. 

Bro'coli,  an  Italian  plant  of  the  colly-flower  kind,  Ital. 

Bro'deha'lfpeny  /  an  exemption  horn  paying ^  a 

B'rodha'lpeny  S  certain  toll  to  the  lord  of  tne 
manour,  &c.  for  fetting  up  boards  in  a  fair  or  market. 

To  Brogue  ?  [prob.  of  brouiller,  F.  to  trouble]  to 

ToBroggleS  fifh  for  eels  by  troubling  the  water, 

becaufe  by  doing  fo  they  are  the  more  eafily  taken. 

*  0  Brogues* 
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Brogijes,  wooden  ftioos  worn  by  the Irjfi. 

Brogue  on  the  Tongue  [prob.  of  the  Irifi  Brogues,  a  fort  of 
fhoos]  and  at  firft  was  apply’d  moft  ufually  to  them  who 
are  very  tenacious  of  their  Info  Idioms,  &c.  is  a  defect  in¬ 
cident  to  moft  foreigners  in  pronouncing  the  Englifi  tongue 
or  other  acquired  language,  either  with  the  accent,  idiom, 
phrafe,  or  air  of  their  own  tongue. 

To  Broi'der  [broder,  F.]  to  embroider. 

To  Broil  [either  of  bjioel,  Sax.  a  wood,  or  brouiller ,  F.] 
i.  e.  to  roaft  meat  on  the  coals. 

Broil,  difturbance,  trouble,  falling  out,  a  quarrel. 

Bro'k.ige  ?  the  hire,  pay  or  reward  of  a  broker, 

Brokerage  i  i.e.  one  who  fells  goods  for  ano¬ 
ther  ;  alio  the  bufinefs  or  trade. 

Broi'derer  [un  hrodeur ,  F.]  an  embroiderer. 

Bro'ic  E N  [of  bjiacan,  Sax.  to  break]  parted  by  breaking. 

Broken  Radiation  [in  Catoptricks]  is  the  breaking  of  the 
beams  ot  light  as  fecn  through  a  glafs  that  is  cut  into  feve- 
ral  panes  or  pieces. 

Bro'icen  ray  [in  Dioptricks ]  Ray  of  Ref  raft  ion,  is  a 
right  line  whereby  the  Ray  of  Incidence  chufes  its  refiitude 
or  ftraitnefs,  and  is  broken  in  palling  thro’  the  fecond  me¬ 
dium,  whether  it  be  thicker  or  thinner. 

Bro'ker  [prob.  of  procurator,  L.  on  account  of  their 
procuring  chapmen  to  others,  and  e  contra ,  or  of  bpecan. 
Sax.  to  break,  becauie  in  former  times  none  but  bankrupts 
were  permitted  to  follow  that  employment]  a  kind  of  faftor 
employ’d  by  merchants, 

Exchange  Brokers,  are  fuch  who  make  it  their  bufi¬ 
nefs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  courle  of  Exchange,  to 
give  information  to  merchants  how  it  goes,  and  to  notify 
to  fuch  perlons  who  have  either  money  to  receive  or  to  pay 
beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  to  negotiate  the  Ex¬ 
change  with  ;  their  premium  is  two  8ths  per  Cent. 

Pawn  Brokers,  are  fuch  as  lend  money  to  neceffitous 
people  upon  pawns ;  alio  fuch  as  buy  and  fell  old  houfliold 
goods  are  called  Brokers, 

Stock  Brokers,  are  fuch  as  buy  arid  fell  ftiares  of  joint 
flocks  of  a  Company  or  Corporation  for  other  perfons,  as 
the  Bank ,  South  Sea ,  Eafi  India  Company,  &~'c. 

Bro  MAS  Gr.]  a  fort  of  grain  called  Wild 

Oats. 

Bro'nchant  [in  Blazonry']  is  a  French  Term,  and  fig- 
nifies  furmounting  or  appearing,  as  Bronchant  fur  le  tout , 
is  (landing out  or  Ihewing  itfelf  overall.  As  when  an  Ef- 
cutcheon  is  feme ,  or  ftrew’d  all  over  with  fleurs  de  lit ,  or 
the  like,  and  over  them  a  beaft  or  other  things,  that  feems 
to  cover  fo  many  of  thofe  things,  that  the  efcutcheon  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ftrew’d  with  all  over ;  but  that  they  are  hid  by 
that  other  bearing  which  ftands  before  them. 

Bro'nchia  [b^’v^ia,  Gr.]  certain  hollow  pipes  difper- 
fed  thro’  the  lungs  which  are  branches  of  the  windpipe. 

Bro'nchiale  [with  Anatomijls]  a  particular  artery  of 
the  lungs. 

Bronchoce'le  [of  t^ie  wind- pipe,  and  xnAu 

a  dwelling,  Gr.]  a  rupture  of  the  throat,  a  tumour  with  a 
large  neck  rifing  on  the  bronchial  part  of  the  trachea. 

Bro'n  chick  Mufcles ,  the  Sternothyroides. 
Broncho'tomy  [p>gy^x°T0/u'a,  °f  the  wind¬ 

pipe,  and  Tjjuvco,  Gr.  to  cut]  an  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  wind-pipe,  in  a  membraneous  part  between  two  rings, 
to  prevent  fuft’oeation,  &c.  in  a  fquinancy. 

Bro'nchus  [ Gr]  £he  middle,  fiftulous  part  of 
the  wind-pipe,  the  forepart  of  w  hich  iscompofed  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  little  rings. 

Bronte' A,  a  brafs  engine  in  theatres,  by  which  they 
imitate  the  thunder. 

Bro'ntes  [of  firyvTr,  Gr.  Thunder]  one  of  the  Cyclops 
or  I  ulcan  s  Journeymen,  who  made  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter. 

Bronteu's  [ot  fh&nr,  Gr.]  an  appellation  of  Jupiter, 
and  alfo  of  Bacchus ,  on  account  of  the  noife  of  drunken 
quarrels. 

Bro'ntias  [of  Gr.]  a  fort  of  precious  ftone 

fuppofed  to  fall  with  thunder. 

Bronto  logy  [flgyiTohoyla.  of  figyyrl  and  xoy’x  dif- 
courfe,  Gr.]  a  treatife  or  difoourfe  of  thunder. 

Brooch  [ broche ,  F.]  a  collar  of  gold  formerly  worn 
about  the  necks  of  ladies- 

Brooch  [with  Painters]  a  painting  all  in  one  colour. 

Brood  [bpoto,  of  bpefran,  Sax]  a  company  of  chickens 
hatch’d  by  or  going  with  one  hen. 

fo  Brood  [of  bjie^an,  Sax.  to  cherilh]  to  let  on  e^gs, 
as  a  hen  or  fowl  does,  to  hatch  them. 

Brook  [bjiooc,  Sa*.]  a  rivulet  or  fmall  current  of  water. 

.  To  Brook  [bpucan,  Sax.  to  digeft]  as  to  brook  an  affront, 

1. 1.  to  bear  it  with  patience,  to  put  it  up. 


Bxook-LIME  [of  Bpooc-lim,  Sax.]  an  herb. 

Broom  [beym,  5<rx.]  an  utenfil  for  fweepmg  a  honfo 
liable,  &c.  * 

Broom  Rape,  a  plant  whofe  root  is  like  that  of  a  turnip 
growing  at  the  root  of  broom. 

Broo'ming  ?  [a  Ship]  is  a  burning  off  the  filth  flie 
Brea'ming  5  hath  contraSed  on  her  fides  with  broom 
ftraw,  reeds,  E5c.  when  Ihe  is  on  a  careen,  or  on  the* 
ground. 

Bro'ssus  [OU Law]  bruifed  or  hurt  with  blows,  bruifos 
or  other  cafualties. 

Broth  [bpo’S,  Sax.]  the  liquor  in  which  flelli,  &c.  is 
boiled  and  thicken’d  with  oatmeal,  &c. 

ABro'thel  [horde l,  F.]  a  brothel-houfe,  fee  bordello. 
Brothe'lry  [of  bordel,  Fj  debauchery. 

Bro' r her  [bnofer  of  bpeet,  of  bneban,  Sax.  q.  d. 
of  the  fame  brood]  a  male  by  the  fame  father  and  mother. 
Bro'therhood,  a  fociety  of  brethren. 

Broui'ller  [with  tiorfemen]  a  word  ufed  in  the  French 
riding  academies,  to  fignffy  that  a  horfe  plunges,  traverfes; 
and  appears  in  difordcr,  when  he  is  put  to  any  manage. 
Brou'vets,  foops  made  of  meat,  F. 

Brow  [bj*opa,  5/fxJ  the  eye-brow,  that  part  of  the 
face,  or  the  row  of  haiis  that  is  above  the  eye. 

Brow  of  an  Hill  [of  Bjiopa,  Sax.]  the  top  of  an  hill 
hanging  over.  • 

Brow  Antler  [Hunt.  Term]  the  firft  ftart  that  grows  on 
the  head  of  a  flag,  to  which  the  beam  antler  is  the  next. 

To  Brow  beat  [of  bpopa-beo^an,  <S.ix.]  to  lookdifdain- 
fully  or  haughtily  upon;  to  fnub  or. keep  under. 

Brow  PoJI  [with  Carpenters]  an  overthwart  or  crofs  beam. 
Brown  [of  Bpunria,  Sax.  a  river  or  fountain]  fignifies 
a  river,  or  the  place  or  perfon  to  be  denominated  from  a  ri¬ 
ver  or  fountain. 

Bko'wnness  [of  Bpun,  Sax.]  the  being  of  a  brown 
colour. 

Bro'wnists  [fo  called  from  one  Robert  Brown]  a  feft 
in  England  who  held  opinions  fomewhat  like  thole  of  the 
Donatijls. 

Bro'w  s  E  ?  [prob.  of  broffe,  F.  a  twig]  the  young 

Bro'w  s  e w  ood  $  fprours  of  trees  which  ihoot  forth 
early  in  the  fpring. 

To  Browse  Gr.  brouter,  F.  brufeare,  ItalJ 

fo  feed  as  cattle,  by  nibbling  or  knapping  oft'  the  young 
fprigs  of  trees.  ° 

Bruch  bote  i  „  •  i , 

Brugbote  $S  «*'**«"• 

Brue'ria  [O.  R«.]  brufli,  heath,  briars  or  thorns. 
Bruille'tus  [O.  Rec.]  afmallcopfe  or  thicket,  a  lit¬ 
tle  wood.  .  .. 

A  Bruise  [bjiyfe,  Sax.]  a  contufion. 

To  Bruise  [of  bpuijan,  Sax.]  to  injure  or  fpoil  the 
form  of  a  thing,  by  any  blow  or  hard  compreffure. 

Bruise  wort,  an  herb. 

A  Bruit,  a  report,  rumour,  common  talk, 
fo  Bruit,  to  rfeport  or  fpread  a  thing  abroad. 
Bru'mal  [ brumalis ,  E.]  pertaining  to  winter. 
Bruma'lis  [of  Brumus ,  a  name  of  Bacchus]  a  feftival 
among  the  Romans  obferv’d  the  18th  of  February  and  15th 
of  Auguft  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

Bruma'lia  [of  Bruma ,  L.  winter,  or  of Bromius  the 
name  of  Bacchus]  a  feaft  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  thirty  days,  beginning  on  the  24th  of  Kovember , 
and  ending  the  26th  of  December 

Brun  [of  bjiuna,  Sax.  a  river  or  fountain]  intimates 
the  place  to  be  call’d  from  a  river  or  fountain  as  Bruvburn. 

Brunt  [probably  of  brtirtft,  Teut.  heat]  affault,  onfet, 
brufh,  crofs  accident. 

Bru'scum  [with  Botanifls]  a  bunch  or  knob  in  a  maple- 
tree;  alfo  an  arbour  or  hedge  made  of  briars  and  thorns 
bound  together. 

Bru'scus,  a  flirub,  whole  .wigs  brufhes  were  made  of 
in  ancient  times. 

To  Brush  [probably  of  brnffer,  F.]  to  cleanfe  with  a 
brufh. 

Brush  [of  burftle,  Teut.  a  bridle,  becaufe  bruflies  are 
made  of  hogs  briftles,  or  brojfe }  FJ  an  utenfil  for  cleanfing 
things  from  duft,  &c. 

Brush  [Hunting  Term]  a  drag,  the  tail  of  a  fox. 
Bru'shment  /  fmall  wood  or  fmall  ftkks  for 
Bru'shwood  >  fewel. 

Brusk  [in  Heraldry]  a  kind  of  tawny  colour,  otnerwife 
called  Tenne. 

Bruso'les  [in  Cookery  l  veal  ftakes,  or  thofe  of  other 
meat  well  feafoned,  ftew  d  between  thin  flices  of  bacon  be¬ 
tween  two  fires,  with  ragoos, 
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ToBru'stle  [of  t>jiuj"cjian,  Sax.  q.  d.  to  ete£l  the 
brilUes  like  an  enraged  boar]  to  go  vapouring  up  to  one  ; 
to  ruftle  as  armour,  ftiff  garments,  filk,  &c.  do. 

Bru'tal  ?  [ brutalis ,  L.]  irrational,  fenfelefs,  inhu- 

Bru'tish5  man,  beaftly. 

Brut  a'ltt y  i  [ brutalitas ,  L.]  beaftlinefs,  inhuma- 

Bru'tishnessJ  nity,  favagenefs. 

Brute  [ brutus ,  L.]  a  bead,  an  animal  that  wants  die 
ufe  of  reafon. 

Bry'a  [Bft'a,  Gr.]  a  little  Ihrub  like  birch,  with  which 
hrufhes  and  brooms  were  made. 

Brya  filvefiris  [Botany]  fweet  broom,  heath  or  ling,  L. 

Bry'ony  [Pfnswce,  Gr.]  tlie  herb  White-vine. 

Bu'abin  [ini 'onquiri]  a  certain  tutelar  Deity  of  build¬ 
ings,  whom  the  Indians  propitiate  with  facrifices,  and  gild¬ 
ed  papers  fill’d  with  magical  charms,  which  they  bum  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Bub  [of  b'here ,  L.]  drink. 

To  Bu'bble  [probably  oi  bulla,  L.]  to  choule  or  cheat. 

Bu'b3LE  [probably  of  buUa ,  L.]  a  bladder  in  water. 

Bubble  [perhaps  of  hooble,  Du.]  a  filly  fellow  or 
cully. 

Bu'bbung,  a  riling  or  fwelling  up  in  bubbles ;  alfo  a 
chovvfing  or  cheating. 

Bu'bbles  [in  Commerce]  a  name  given  to  certain  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  year  1720,  of  railing  money  on  imaginary  funds. 

Babbles  [in  Phypcks ]  little  round  drops  or  vehicles  of 
any  fluid,  filled  with  air,  and  formed  on  its  furface  upon 
the  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining  ;  or  in  its 
fubftance  upon  a  vigorous  intelline  commotion  of  its  parts. 

Bu'bo  [$(s'S»r,  Gr.]  the  groin,  that  part  of  the  body 
from  the  bending  of  the  thigh  to  the  private  parts. 

Bubo  [with  Surgeons]  a  kind  of  boil  or  blotch  in  the 
glandulous  or  kernelly  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  groin,  arm- 
fits,  &c. 

Pep.lential  Bubo,  a  plague-fore  or  botch. 

Venereal  B Ubo,  a  grofs  impofthume  or  fwelling  arifing 
in  the  groin  occafioned  by  the  French  pox. 

Bubo'na  [among  the  Romans]  the  tutelar  Goddels  of 
greater  cattle. 

Bu'bonoce'le  of  faxCcov  and  xa#  a  tu¬ 

mour]  a  tumour  arifing  in  the  groin,  caufecl  by  the  defoent 
of  the  epiploon  or  inteftines. 

Bu'c  aniers  ?  [is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  inhabi- 

Bou'caniers  ^  tants  of  the  Caribbee  illands,  who 
ufed  to  cut  the  priloners  taken  in  war  in  pieces,  and  lay 
them  on  hurdles  of  Brazil  wood  ereCted  on  flicks,  with 
fire  underneath, and  when  fo  broiled  or  roaftedto  eat  them, 
and  this  manner  of  dreffing  was  called  Boucaning.]  Hence 
our  Buccaniers  took  their  name,  in  that  they  hunting  drefs’d 
their  meat  after  their  manner.  Certain  pirates  in  the  Wefi 
Indies,  free-booters,  rovers,  that  ufed  at  firft  to  go  a  pira¬ 
ting  on  the  Spaniards  only  ;  alio  the  ungovernable  rabble 
of  Jamaica. 

Bu'c  c  a,  the  hollow  inward  part  of  the  cheek  that 
Hands  out  by  being  blown,  L. 

Bucca'les  Glandule  [ Anatomy ]  glands  difpers’d  over 
the  inner  fide  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  feparate  a 
lpittle  forviceable  in  maftication  and  digeftion. 

Buc C EL l a'tion  [with  Chym.]  a  dividing  into  gobbets. 

Buccina'tor,  a  trumpeter,  one  that  founds  a  trumpet 
or  winds  a  horn. 

Buccina'tor  [with  Anatomifis]  a  round  circular  muf- 
cle  of  the  cheeks,  arifing  from  the  forepart  of  the  Proceffus 
coronx  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  flicking  to  the  gums  of  both 
jaws,  is  inferred  to  the  corner  of  the  lips.  It  is  called 
Buccinator  from  its  forcing  out  the  breath  of  trumpeters, 
i  Bu'ccula  [Anat.]  the  fldhy  part  under  the  chin,  L . 

Bucentau'rus  [|J h'Avtolv^;  of an  augmenti  parti¬ 
cle,  and  xtna.vgpc  a  centaur]  a  fort  of  carrack  or  huge 
fhip  having  the  fign  or  figure  of  a  centaur. 

Bucento'ro  [jia xithtvfys,  &c.]  the  name  of  a  large 
veflel  or  (lately  galley,  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  efpouling  the  fea,  when  the  Doge  and  Senate  go> 
annually  on  Afcenpon-day  with  much  pomp,  and  throw "G 
ring  into  it. 

.  Buce'phalus  [of  an  ox  and  xl<pa,\&  the  head 
t.  e.  bulls  head]  the  horfc  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  fo  call’d 
011  account  of  having  the  mark  of  a  bull’s  head  upon  his 
ihoulder  .-  when  he  had  his  faddle  on  and  harnefs  he 
would  foffer  none  but  Alexander  to  ride  him,  and  would 
as  it  were  kneel  down  to  take  him  up,  and  being  wound- 
,  m  p  5  battle  with  Perns,  He  carried  the  king  to  a 
P  acc  ‘afety.  and  immediately  dropt  down  dead.  Alex¬ 
ander  built  a  magnificent  tomb  for  him,  and  founded  a  city 
to  his  memory  calling  it  BucephaIiaJ  in  the  place  where  he 


firft  fell,  which  Is  fuppofed  to  be  now  called  Lahr  thft 
capital  of  Pengab  in  Indofian  or  Baud,  now  a  fine  po¬ 
pulous  city.  ' 

Bu'c  ERAS  [ftaxsgatf,  Gr]  the  herb  Fcenugreek 
Bu'cinum  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  King’s  Confound. 
Buck  [bucca,  &»*.]  a  male  deer,  rabbet,  o-oat  &c. 

To  take  Buck,  to  admit  the  buck  to  copulation 
Buck  [probably  of  banclje,  Teut.]  a  lie  made  of  aflies  1 
Buck  of  the  frfi  head  [Hunting  Term]  a  buck  in  the 
fifth  year. 

A  great  Buck  [with  Hunters ]  one  in  the  fixth  year 
Buck  map,  the  mail  of  the  beech-tree. 

Buck  J UU,  a  deer  hay,  a  toil,  a  large  net  to  catch 
deer  in.  Old  Law. 

Buck  thorn,  a  Ihrub,  whofe  berries  are  of  a  purdm* 
quality.  r  fa  o 

Buck  Weed,  an  herb. 

Buck  Wheat,  a  fort  of  grain  that  is  excellent  food  fof 
lvvine  and  poultry. 

Bucks  horn,  a  fallet  herb. 

Buck  a  n  e  f/r,  fee  Bucaniers. 

Bu'cket  [ol  buc,  Sax.  a  flagon,  or  laquet,  F.]  a  kind  of 
pail  made  of  leather  and  commonly  u(ed  for  carrying  wa¬ 
ter  to  quench  fires  in  houfes  ;  alfo  a  pail  of  wood  ‘’with 
an  handle. 

Bucket  Rope  [on  Shipboard]  a  rope  fattened  to  the 
bucket  for  drawing  water  up  the  fides  of  the  fhip. 

Bu'ckle  [boucle,  F.  buebei,  Teut.  probably  of  bufcan, 
•Sw.  to  bend]  a  fquare  or  round  hoop  with  a  tonmie  fa- 
ftened  with  a  thong  or  ftrap  of  leather,  for  faddles“  flioos 
and  other  ufes ;  alio  a  curl  of  hair. 

To  Buckle  [of  boucler,  F.  or  bu£an,  Sax .]  to  fatten 
with  buckles  ;  alfo  to  condefcend  or  fubmit  to ;  alio  to  put 
hair  into  buckle.  1 

Lu  ckler  [bouclier,  F.]  a  fort  of  defenfive  armour  to 
skreen  the  body  from  the  blows  of  the  enemy  ;  figurative¬ 
ly,  defence,  protection. 

Bu'c  K  L  e  R  of  beef ,  a  piece  cut  off  from  the  forloin. 
Buckler  thorn ,  an  herb. 

.  A  M  [fucker ame,  Ital.]  a  fort  of  ftrong  linen 

cloth  ftiffened  with  gum,  ufed  by  tailors,  (lay-makers,  &c. 
Bu  ckrams,  an  herb. 

Bu  cksom  [of  bucca,  Sax.  a  male  deer,  on  account  of 
their  lull  in  rutting  time]  propenfe  or  forward  to  amour, 
amorous,  wanton,  &c. 

Bu'cksomn  ess,  propenfity  to  amour,  &c. 

Buco  licks  [Pxsx.omx.cc  of  Gr.  a  cow-herd] 

paftoral  fongs  or  poems  in  which  herdfmen  and  country 
fwains,  Gc.  are  reprefented  difeourfing  concerning  their  a- 
mours  or  love  intrigues. 

Bucra'nium  [Botany]  the  herb  calves-foout,  L. 

A  Bud  [ bouton ,  F,]  a  bloflom  or  young  forout;  alfo  a 
weaned  calt  of  the  firft  year,  fo  called  becaufo  its  horns  are 
then  in  the  bud. 

To  Bud  [boutonner,  F.]  to  put  forth  buds  as  trees  do  • 
alfo  to  inoculate  or  graft.  / 

To  Bu'ddle  [Mining  Term]  to  wafli  and  cleanfe  la¬ 
pis  Calaminaris. 

BiJ  d  g  e,  the  drefs’d  skin  or  furr  of  lambs. 

Budge,  Adj.  brisk,  jocund. 

Budge  Batchelors,  a  company  of  poor  old  men  clothed 
in  long  gowns  lin’d  with  lambs  furr,  who  attend  on  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  at  the  folemnity  of  the 
publick  drew  on  the  firft  day  that  he  enters  upon  his  office. 

Budge  Barrel  [in  Ships]  a  fmall  tin  barrel  to  hold  gun¬ 
powder,  having  a  cafe  or  purfe  of  leather  covering  the  head, 
to  hinder  the  powder  from  taking  fire. 

Bu'dger  [bougette]  a  bag  or  fnapfack. 

Bu  F  f  [of  bufjle,  F.  fo  called  from  the  likenefs  it  bears 
to  the  skin  of  an  ox]  a  fort  of  thick  tanned  leather  ufed 
for  1  word-belts  and  coats  for  military  men. 

BuTfle  3  ox  or  bead  like  an  ox  very 

Bu  f  f  a '  1.  o  S  nUmer0US  in  Americ(t- 

A_Bu'ffet,  a  repofitory  or  fort  of  cupboard  for  plate, 
glafles,  China-ware,  &c.  alfo  a  large  table  in  a  dining¬ 
room,  called  a  fide-board  for  the  plates,  glafles,  bottles,  &c. 

Bu'ffet  [probably  of  buffo,  F.]  a  blow  or  box  on  the 
ear,  or  flap  on  the  face. 

Buffoo'n,  [buffbne,  Ital.  louffon,  F.  but  Salmapui 
chufes  to  derive  it  from  bufo,  L.  a  toad,  becaufo  fuch  per- 
fons  in  their  buffoonery  fweil  themfelvcs  like  toads]  a 
common  jefter,  a  droll,  a  Merry  Andrew. 

Buffoo'n  ery  [bouffonnerie,  F.]  jelling,  drolling. 
Bufo'nius  lapis ,  the  toad:ftone,  a  (lone  falfly  ima>- 
gined  to  be  bred  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  L, 
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fitfGi  an  Inlefl:  that  infefis  bedfteads, 

Bu'gbear,  an  imaginary  monfter,  a  terriculament  to 

frighten  children  with. 

To  Bu'ggeR  [bougeronner, F.]  to  copulate  with  a  beaft; 
alio  with  a  man  or  woman  after  an  unnatural  manner. 

Bu'ggerer  [bougre,  F.]  one  who  copulates  beaftlily. 

Bu'ggery  L.  or  bougeronner,  F.  but  JVft- 

nagius  chufes  to  derive  it  from  Bulgarians ,  a  people  infa¬ 
mous  for  unnatural  lull]  the  copulation  of  one  man  with 
another,  or  of  a  man  or  woman  with  a  beaft. 

Bu'gle,  a  kind  of  herb. 

Bugle  [of  bucula,  L.  an  heifer]  a  kind  of  wild  ox. 

Bu'gl  es,  a  fort  of  glafs  beads. 

Bugle  born  [of  bucula  an  heifer,  L.  and  horn]  a  fort  of 
hunting  horn. 

Bu'gl oss  [bugloffus,  L.  of  JJsVxacrcrov,  Gr.]  the  herb 
Ox-tongue. 

To  Build  [bytlian,  ■SrfX.]  to  erect  or  make  houfes, 
barns,  churches,  &c. 

Regular  Bui'lding,  one  whole  plan  is  fquare,  its  op- 
pofite  tides  equal,  and  its  parts  difpofed  with  fymmetry. 

Irregular  Building,  that  which  is  not  contained  with¬ 
in  equal  and  parallel  lines,  and  whole  parts  have  not  a  juft 
relation  one  to  the  other  in  the  elevation. 

Infulated  Building,  one  which  is  not  attach’d,  join’d 
or  contiguous  to  any  other,  or  is  encompafled  with  a  lquare, 
as  the  monument,  St.  Paul's,  &c. 

Engaged  Bui'lding,  one  compafled  and  has  no  front 
towards  any  ftreet  or  publick  place,  nor  communication 
but  by  a  narrow  paflage. 

Interred  Buildings?  fuch,  the  area  of  which  is  below 

Sunk  Buildings  5  the  level  or  furface  of  the 
place  on  which  it  ftands,  and  of  which  the  low  eft  courfes 
of  ftone  are  hidden. 

Bula'pathum  [^eA«.V*2rav,  Gr.]  the  herb  Patience  or 
Great  Dock. 

Bulb  [bulbus,  L.  of  SoaSo?,  G.]  the  round  root  of  a 
plant  that  is  wrapped  about  with  many  coats,  pills  or  skins 
one  over  another,  as  an  onion  ;  or  elfe  fet  round  with 
many  little  leales,  and  lending  out  many  fibres  from  the 
bottom  of  the  root. 

Bulba'ceous  [bulbaceus,  L.]  full  of  little  round  heads 
in  the  root. 

Bulbi'ne  [with  Herbalifts]  a  herb  having  leaves  like 
leeks  and  a  purple  flower,  dog’s  leeks. 

Bulboca'stanum  savor,  Gr.]  earth-nut  or 

pig-nut. 

Bu'lbous  [lulbofus,  L,]  plants  whole  roots  have  round 
heads  are  called  bulbous  plants. 

Bulbs  [with  Florifls ]  the  round  fpired  beards  of  flowers. 

Bu'lga,  a  budget,  mail  or  portmanteau,  O.Lat. 

Bu'lged  [fpoken  of  a  Ship]  when  fhe  has  ftruck  oft 
fome  of  her  timber  upon  a  rock  or  anchor,  and  Iprings  a 
leak. 

Bu'limy  [ bulimia ,  L.  fhzMjulct  of  an  ox  and  Ai /not 
hunger]  an  inlatiable  hunger,  called  alfo  bovina  fames ,  or 
canina  fames ,  L.  and  Gr. 

Bulk  [bucc,  Sax]  bignefs,  fiz,e. 

Bulk  [of  a  Ship ]  the  whole  content  of  a  Ihip  in  her  hold. 

To  break  Bulk  [Sm  Term]  is  to  take  out  part  of  the 
Ihip’s  cargo  or  lading  out  of  the  hold. 

Bulk  head  afore  [in  a  Ship ]  a  partition  between  the 
fore-caftle  and  grating  in  the  Ihip’s  head. 

Bu'lkiness  [of  buce,  Sax.]  bignefs. 

Bu'lky  [of  buce  and  ne)Te,  S<w.]  big,  grols,  mafly. 

Bull  [bull  or  bulluce,  Sax]  a  beaft  well  known. 

Bull  [bill,  Du.  or  bulla,  L.]  properly  a  golden  orna¬ 
ment  for  children  ;  but  fome  derive  it  from  $vm,  Gr. 
counfel,  becaufe  anciently  bulls  were  iflued  out  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate,  a  letter  difpatched  from  the  Roman  chancerv 
fealed  with  lead,  anfwering  to  the  edifts,  letters  patents, 
&c.  of  fecular  princes.  If  thefe  bulls  be  letters  of  juftice 
and  executory,  the  lead  is  hung  on  an  hempen  cord  ;  but 
if  letters  of  grace,  the  lead  is  hung  on  a  filken  thread. 

Bu  L  L  or  Bulla  Cccnx  Domini,  a  bull  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  and  anathema  read  on  Holy  Thurfday  againft  all  that 
the  Papifts  call  Hereticks,  after  which  the  Pope  throws  a 
torch  as  his  thunder.  Thofe  crimes  which  are  condemned 
by  this  bull  are  not  to  be  abfolved  by  any  but  the  Pope. 

Golden  Bull,  an  ordinance  or  ftatute  made  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  A.  D.  1536.  it  treats  concerning  the  form 
c  or  manner  of  ele&ing  an  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  is  lo 
called  from  a  golden  feal  which  hangs  to  ir. 

Bull  Feafl,  a  feftival  obferved  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
at  which  wild  bulls  are  encounter’d  by  men  on  horieback 
armed  with  lances. 


Bull  a' r  ed  [bullatus,  L.]  garnifh’d  with  ftuds. 

Bu'lLIENT  [ bullions ,  L,.]  boiling  or  bubbling. 

Bu'll-fiNch,  a  bird. 

Bu  l  l  Weed ,  an  herb. 

Bu'llace  [probably  q.  Bull’s  eye]  a  plum. 

blv  11-Beggar  [q.  d.  bold  beggar]  a  terriculament  to 
frighten  froward  children. 

Bu'llary,  alalt-houfc,  fait- pit,  or  other  place  where 
fait  is  boiled. 

Bu'llen,  ftalks  of  hemp  pilled. 

Bu'llenger,  [Old  Sax.]  a  foit  of  little  fea-veflel  oc 
boat. 

Bu'LLET  [ boulet ,  F.  probably  from  bolus,  L.  around 
clod  of  earth]  a  ball  of  iron  or  lead  for  cannon,  musket,  QPc. 

Red  hot  Bu'llets  [in  the  Art  of  War]  bullets  heated 
red  hot  in  a  forge,  and  then  put  into  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
that  has  had  a  good  ftopple  or  turf  firft  rammed  down  it, 
to  be  difeharged  into  a  befieged  town  to  fire  the  houfes,  &c. 

Bu'llimong  ?  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  grain  to- 

Bu'llimony  5  gether,  as  peafe,  oats,  vetches,  Qpc. 

Bu'llion  [probably  of  (Joa^,  Gr.  a  lump  of  earth,  or, 
as  Minfevus  will,  of  billon ,  F.  or  Span,  copper  to  make  mo¬ 
ney]  gold  or  filver  in  the  mails,  or  billet ;  alio  the  place 
where  they  are  brought  to  be  try’d  and  exchanged  for 
the  King. 

Bullion  [of  Copper ]  is  copper  fet  on  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment  on  the  breaft-plates  and  bridles  of  horles. 

Eu'llock  [bulluce,  &?*.]  a  bull  gelr. 

Bu'lly  ?  [probably  q.  d.  bull  ey’d,  or  of  burly 

Bully  rockS  or  bulky  and  rock]  a  fwalh  buckler, 
a  perfon  that  attends  ftrumpets,  and  defends  them  in  their 
night  rambles. 

Bu'lrush  [bull-pife,  <S.rx]  a  plant. 

Bu'ltel,  the  branny  part  of  meal  that  has  been  boult- 
ed  or  d  relied. 

Bu'lwark  [q.d.  round  workofbOll  round  and  tDCVCfe, 
Tent.]  a  baftion,  rampart  or  fort. 

Bum  [probably  of  tsoDcm,  Du.  the  bottom,  or  bomitt, 
Dut.]  that  part  of  the  body  that  perfons  fit  on. 

Bumbasi'n  [bombafin,  F.]  a  kind  of  fluff  made  of  filk 
and  cotton. 

Bumba'st  [of  bombafin]  linen  interwoven  with  flax, 
linley-woollcy. 

ToBumba'ste  [of  bum  and  lafte,  i.e.  to  beat]  to 
beat  or  bang.  v 

Bum  BA  st  words  or  ft  He,  a  high  flown  unintelligible 
way  of  exprefiion  ;  jargon. 

Bump,  a  riling  or  fwelling,  a  Handing  out  of  a  thing 
beyond  the  level  furface. 

Bu 'm  p  K  i  n  [Dr.  Henfbam  derives  it  of  pumpin  or  pompions 
or  other  ordinary  fare,  as  the  meaner  fort  of  country  peo¬ 
ple  eat  ;  others  chufe  to  derive  it  of  boomHett,  Dut.  a  lit¬ 
tle  tree,  and  a  blockhead  in  Latin  is  called  ftipes  the  flock 
of  a  tree]  a  country  clown. 

Bunch  [probably  of  bugno,  Ital.  a  knot  or  wen]  a 
bump  or  knob ;  alio  a  duller,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Bunch  [Surgery]  an  outward  disjointing  of  the  Vertebra* 
or  turning  joints  of  the  back. 

Bu'nciied  Cods  [with  Botanifts]  thofe  cods  that  Hand 
out  in  knobs,  and  in  which  the  leed  is  lodged. 

Bu'nched  Roots  [ Botany ]  all  fuch  round  roots  as  have; 
knobs  or  knots  in  them. 

Bu'nches,  a  difeale  in  horles,  knobs,  warts  and 
wens,  cauled  by  eating  foul  diet. 

Bu'ndle  [of  buiitte,  Du.]  a  parcel  of  any  thing 
rolled  or  bound  up  together,  as  a  bundle  of  hemp,  &c. 

Bundles  [Law  Term]  a  fort  of  records  of  Chancery, 
lying  in  the  office  of  the  rolls,  as  the  files  of  bills  and  an- 
fwers  in  Chancery,  &c. 

Bung  [probably  of  bung,  Sax.  but  in  another  fenle]  a 
ftopple  of  the  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  a  barrel. 

To  Bung,  to  Hop  up  with  a  bung. 

ToBu'ngle  [perhaps  of  bougenner ,  F.]  to  do  any 
think  awkwardly  or  clumfily,  to  cobble,  to  botch. 

Bu'ngler  [bixmglcr,  Welfb]  an  awkward  cobbling 
workman,  &c. 

Bu'n  g  L 1  n  g  N  f.  s  s ,  the  awkwardnefs  of  doing  a  thing,  &c. 

Bu'nias  [(JtfvittY,  Gr.]  the  turnip-root. 

Bunn  [probably  of  bunello,  Span,  a  lake,  or  of  bonus , 
L.  good  ;  q.d.  a  well  reliftied  cake]  a  fort  of  cake-bread. 

Bu  nt  of  a  Sail  [in  a  Ship]  the  pouch  or  middle  part  of 
it,  which  lerves  to  catch  and  keep  the  wind. 

The  Bunt  holds  much  leeward  wind  [.Serf  Term]  i.  e.  the 
middle  of  the  fail  hangs  too  much  to  the  leeward. 

Bunt  Lines  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  lines  faftened  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fails  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt  ropes 
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ufed  to  hale  up  the  bunt  of  the  fail,  in  order  to  furl  it  up 
the  better. 

Bu'ntiNG,  a  bird,  a  fort  of  lark. 

Bu'nter,  one  who  picks  up  rags  about  the  ftreets. 

Buoy  [boye,  F.]  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork,  and  fometimes 
an  empty  cask  or  barrel  at  fea,  fo  fattened  as  often  to  float 
direflly  over  the  anchor,  that  the  men  may  go  in  the 
boat  to  weigh  the  anchor,  knowing  where  it  lies  ;  alfo  up¬ 
on  fands  as  a  fea  mark. 

To  Jirain  the  Buoy  [Sea  Term]  to  let  the  anchor  fall, 
while  the  fea  has  way. 

To  Buoy  one  up  [in  a  Figurative  fenfe]  to  uphold,  encou¬ 
rage  or  fupport  him. 

To  Buoy  up  a  cable  [Sea  Term]  is  to  make  fall  a  piece 
of  wood  to  it  pretty  near  the  anchor,  lo  that  the  cable  may 
not  touch  the  ground,  when  it  is  fufpefled  to  be  foul  or 
rocky,  to  hinder  it  from  being  fretted  or  cut. 

Bu'ovant  [of  boye,  F.]  buoying  or  bearing  up. 

Bu'phonon  [P>a'(povor,  Gr.]  the  herb  Chamseleon. 

Bu'phtkalmus  [Bt/fSrettyt©’,  Gr.]  the  herb  Ox-eye  or 
Wild  Chamomil. 

Bur,  abroad  ring  of  iron,  behind  the  hand  or  the 
place  made  for  the  hand  on  the  Ipears  that  w  ere  us’d  by 
Knights  or  Efquires  formerly  in  tilting,  which  bur  was 
brought  to  reft  when  the  filter  charged  his  Ipear,  and  fer- 
ved  there  to  fecure  it  and  make  it  the  more  ealy. 

Bu'rden  /  [byji’Sen,  Sax.]  a  load  or  wreight  of  any 

Bu'rthen  5  thing,  as  much  as  a  man,  horle  or  any 
thing  can  carry. 

Bu'rden  of  Gad- flee l,  i So  pound  weight. 

Bu'rden  [of  bourdon,  Fr.  a  ftaff  or  a  pipe  in  the  form 
of  a  Half]  in  fome  mufical  inftruments  the  drone  or  the 
bafe,  and  the  pipe  that  plays  it ;  hence  that  part  of  a  fong 
that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ftanza,  is  called  the 
burden  of  it. 

Bu'rden  [of  a  Ship ]  lo  many  tun  weight  as  Ihe  will 
(low  or  carry  in  quantity  of  goods. 

Bu'r  denso m  ness  [byp’Senyomne)'' f e,-S<*x.]  heavinels 
or  troublefomnefs  to  bear. 

Bur  EL  L  e'  [in  Blazonry]  is  a  French  Term,  which,  as 
Columbiere  lays,  Ihould  be  called  Barry  of  19  pieces.  But 
if  there  be  more  than  10,  the  number  is  to  be  exprefs’d, 
and  the  pieces  in  Burelle  mutt  be  even  numbers  ;  lor  if 
the  number  be  odd,  and  the  field  have  more  parts  than 
are  in  the  charge,  then  the  pieces  that  are  charged  in  the 
field  mutt  be  called  by  the  name  of  Trangles. 

Burg  [of  llflctg,  Teut.  a  mountain]  fignifies  a  city, 
town,  cattle  or  camp,  becaule  anciently  towns  were  built 
upon  hills.  Hence,  our  hiftories  inform  us  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  often  remov’d  their  towns  from  hills,  on  which 
they  had  been  firft  built,  into  vallies,  where  they  now 
Hand  for  the  better  conveniency  of  water.  Of  which  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  formerly  called  Salesburg,  is  a  remarkable  inftance. 

Bu'rgage  [in  Law]  a  tenure  by  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  cities,  burroughs  and  tqwns  held  their  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  King  or  fome  Lord  for  an  annual  rent. 

Bu'rgane't  /  [in  Heraldry]  probably  lb  call’d  from 

Bu'rgonet  S  the  Burgundians  wearing  it.  A  fort 
of  fteel-cap  formerly  worn  by  foot-foldiers  in  battle,  F. 

ToBu'rgeon  [of  bourgeon,  F.  a  tender  twig]  to  grow 
big  about  or  grofs,  fpoken  of  trees. 

Bu'rgership  (  [buph-ycipe,  S/tx.]  the  dignity  or 

Bu'rgesship  S  privilege  of  a  burger. 

Bu'rgess  [of  bupjjh,  Sax.]  an  inhabitant  of  a  burgh 
or  borough  ;  alfo  one  who  ferves  in  parliament  for  a  burgh. 

Burgh  [bup£h,  .Sax.]  a  borough,  a  large  village,  a 
commonalty  ;  anciently  a  town  having  a  wall  or  Ibrne 
clofure  about  it. 


Burgh  bote  [of  huPo  and  bote,  -Sax.]  a  contribu 
tion  towards  repairing  of  cattles ;  alfo  an  exemption  fror 
paying  it. 

Burgh  brech  [Bup$hbPyce,  -S/rx.]  a  fine  impofe 
on  the  community  of  a  town  for  breach  of  the  peace, &e 

Bu  RGHER,  [burcr,  Teut  ]  a  citizen,  a  townfinan. 

Bu'rg  hg  rave  >  [burgvaff,  Teut.]  a  title  of  honou 

Bu'rgrave  S  in  Germany,  a  count  or  chief  go 
ttemour  of  a  city  or  cattle. 

Bu'rg  h  master?  a  chief  magiftrate  of  the  towns  i: 

Bu'r  go  mas  ter  5  the  Low  countries,  and  other  pla 
ces  in  Germany.  Sr> 

Bu'rg  h  mote  [Bup£-£emo‘c,  <w.]  a  court  of  a  borou'f 
or  city.  0 

Bu^rghware,  a  burgefl-  or  citizen. 

Bu  r-glar  [of  bupo  a  cattle,  and  lotto,  L.  or  tarron,  F 
’  ?■  ‘I’  a  thict  in  a  cattle  ;  every  man’s  houie  being  hi 
ealtiej  a  breaker  of  houfes  in  the  night  time. 


Bu'rial  [of  Bypioian,  S/tx.]  a  funeral  folemnity  or  in¬ 
terment. 

Bu 'r iaele  [probably  of  bypijneyj'e,  Sax.]  that  may 
be  fit  to  be  buried.  " 

Buri'n,  a  graver  or  ingraving  tool,  F. 

To  Burl,  to  diets  cloths,  as  fullers  do. 

Burl  e's  k  ?  [of  burlefco,  Ital.]  a  kind  of  poetry, mer- 

Burl  e'squ  e  S  ry,  jocular,  and  bordering  on  ridicule 
is  a  fort  of  verfe  proper  tor  lampoon  j  but  it  is  a  manner 
of  verifying  harder  to  be  acquired  than  that  which  is  moil 
harmonious  and  beautiful.  The  more  the  feet  hobble  in 
moft  places,  the  more  perfect  is  the  meafure ;  as  for  harmo¬ 
ny,  that  is  little  minded  in  Burlefque. 

Burle'sred,  turned  into  Burlefque. 

Bu'rlin  ess,  [a.  boor,  likenels]  bignels,  largenefs  of 
body,  &c. 

Bu'rly  [probably  of  boor  like,  or  £ebuji-like,  S/tx.] 
comely ;  big,  grots,  heavy. 

Burn  [in  a  Medicinal  fenfe]  a  folution  of  the  continuity 
of  the  part  of  a  body,  made  by  the  impreflion  of  fire  ;  al¬ 
to  a  mark  remaining  upon  the  thing  burnt. 

To  Burn  [bypnan  and  basPnan,  Sax.  Imvnctt,  Du.]  to 
hurt,  mari,  confume  or  deftroy  with  fire  ;  to  fcorch. 

A  Burn  [Surgery]  an  impreflion  of  fire  made  upon  a 
part,  in  which  there  remains  much  heat  with  blitters  and 
fometimes  an  efcar,  according  as  the  fire  has  had  more  or 
lets  efte£l. 

Burn  [bupna,  Sax.  a  river  or  fountain]  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  a  word,  fignifies  the  place  to  take  its  name 
from  a  river  or  fountain,  as  Burnham. 

Burn  beating  [ Husbandry ]  a  method  of  manuring  land 
by  cutting  ofi  the  peat  or  turf,  and  then  laying  it  on  heaps 
and  burning  it  to  allies. 

Bu'r  net  [of  burn,  Engl.]  the  herb  Pimpernel. 

Thorny  Bu'rnet,  a  kind  of  Ihrub. 

Bu  'rning  [of  bvpnenS',  Sax.]  violent  hot ;  inflameds 
confirming  in  fire. 

Bu'rning  the  Dead.  Tho’  the  cuftom  of  burying  the 
dead  was  the  moft  ancient,  yet  that  of  burning  fucceeded 
very  early,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Hercu¬ 
les.  And  it  appears  that  burning  the  dead  was  uled  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Philofophers  were  divided  in  their  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  burning  :  thofe  who  were  of  opinion,  that  human 
bodies  were  compounded  of  water,  earth  or  the  four  ele¬ 
ments,  were  for  having  them  buried  or  committed  to  the 
earth.  But  Heraclitus  and  his  followers,  imagining  fire  to 
be  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  efteemed  burning  as  the 
moft  proper  ;  for  every  one  thought  it  the  moft  reafonable 
method,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  Nature,  lb  to  difpole 
of  bodies,  as  they  might  looneft  be  reduced  to  their  firft 
principles. 

Eujlathius  affigned  two  realons  why  burning  came  to  be 
of  lo  general  ule  in  Greece.  The  firft  is,  becaule  bodies  were 
thought  to  be  unclean  after  the  departure  of  the  foul,  and 
therefore  were  purified  by  fire  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  the 
foul,  being  leparated  from  the  grols  unafiive  matter,  might 
be  at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  heavenly  manikins* 
The  manner  of  burning  the  bodies  was  thus  ;  the  body 
was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  but  was  rarely  burnt 
without  company ;  for  befides  the  various  animals  they 
threw  upon  the  pile,  perfons  of  quality  were  feldom  burnt 
without  a  number  of  Haves  or  captives  ;  they  alfo  poured 
into  the  fire  all  lorts  of  precious  ointments  and  perfumes  ; 
and  they  alio  covered  the  body  with  the  fat  of  beafts,  that 
it  might  confume  the  fooner  ;  for  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fingular  blefling  to  be  quickly  reduced  to  allies. 

It  was  alfo  the  cuftom  to  throw  into  the  fire  the  arms 
of  thole  that  were  foldiers,  and  the  garments  that  the  de- 
cealed  had  worn  while  living  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  ve¬ 
ry  profufe,  in  lo  much  that  fome  of  their  law-givers  were 
forced  to  reftrain  them  by  levere  penalties  from  defrauding 
the  living  by  their  liberality  to  the  dead.  The  funeral  pile 
was  commonly  lighted  by  fome  of  the  deceafcd’s  neareft 
relations,  who  made  prayers  and  vows  to  the  winds  to  af- 
fift  the  flame,  that  the  body  might  quickly  be  reduced 
to  alhes. 

At  the  funerals  of  generals  and  great  officers,  the  foldi- 
ers  with  the  reft  of  the  company  made  a  felemn  proceflioa 
three  times  round  the  pile,  to  exprefs  their  refpe£t  to  the 
deceafed  ;  during  the  rime  the  pile  was  burning,  the  friends 
of  the  deceafed  perfon  flood  by  pouring  forth  libations  of 
wine,  and  calling  upon  the  deceafed.  When  the  pile  had 
burnt  down,  and  the  flame  had  ceafed,  they  extinguilhed 
the  remains  of  the  fire  with  wine,  which  having  done,  they 
collefted  the  bones  and  alhes.  The  bones  were  fometimes 
walh’d  with  wine  and  anointed  with  oft.  To 
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*1*0  diftinguifti  the  reliques  of  the  body  from  thole  of 
the  beafts  and  men  burnt  with  it,  this  was  done  by  placing 
the  body  of  the  perlon  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  ;  whereas 
the  men  and  the  beafts  burnt  with  it,  lay  on  the  fides. 
Thefe  bones  and  afhes  thus  collebled,  they  put  into  urns, 
made  either  of  wood,  ftone,  earth,  filver  or  gold,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  perlon  deceafed. 

Burning  of  Women,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient 
Brittains ,  that  when  any  great  man  died  [if  there  was  any 
occafion  to  be  fufpicious  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death]  his 
relations  made  enquiry  among  his  wives  concerning  it,  and 
if  any  of  them  were  found  guilty  they  were  punilhed  with 
fire  and  other  torments. 

Burning  [with  Philofophers]  is  defined  to  be  the  a&ion 
of  fire  upon  lome  pabulum  or  fuel,  whereby  the  minute  or 
very  Imall  parts  of  it  are  torn  from  each  other,  put  into  a 
violent  morion,  and  afluming  the  nature  of  fire  itfelf,  fly 
oft'  in  orbem ,  &c. 

Burning,  a  name  formerly  given  to  an  infeffious  dif- 
eafe,  gotten  in  the  ftews,  by  converfing  with  lewd  women; 
fuppos’d  to  be  the  fame  with  that  now  call’d  the  Pox. 

Burning  G/d/r,  a  machine  fo  wrought,  that  the  rays 
of  the  fun  are  collefted  into  a  point,  and  by  that  means 
the  force  and  eftefi  of  them  is  heightened  to  that  degree, 
fo  as  to  burn  fuch  objects  as  it  is  placed  again!!. 

ToBu'rnish  [brunir,  F.]  to  fmooth,  polifli  or  bright¬ 
en  arty  metal,  &c,  by  a  violent  rubbing  it  with  any  thing. 

Bu'rnisher  [bruniffeur,  F.]  one  who  fo  polilhes,  &c. 
alfo  a  tool  uled  by  engravers,  &c.  to  Imooth  their  plate. 

To  Burnish  [with  Hunters']  a  term  ufed  of  a  hart’s 
ipreading  its  horns  after  they  have  been  fray’d  or  new  rubb’d. 

Burr  [prob.  of  burre,  F.  a  lock  of  wool]  the  round 
knob  of  horn  next  a  deer’s  head. 

Burr,  the  plant  called  alfo  burdock. 

Burr  Pump  [in  a  Ship]  a  pump  by  the  fide  of  the  ihip, 
into  which  a  ftaff  7  or  8  foot  long  is  put,  having  a  burr  of 
wood  at  the  end,  which  is  drawn  up  by  a  rope  fattened 
to  the  middle  of  it,  this  is  called  a  Bilge  pump. 

Burr  Seed ,  the  herb  bur- flag. 

Bu  rras  Pipe  [vihhGoldfmiths  and  Surgeons]  an  inftru- 
ment  ufed  to  keep  corroding  powders  in,  as  vitriol ,  precipi¬ 
tate,  &c. 

Burr  el  Ely,  an  infe£l. 

Bu'rrel  Shot  [with  Gunners]  fmall  bullets,  nails,  ftones, 
pieces  of  old  iron,  &c.  put  into  cafes,  to  be  difchamed  out 
of  the  ordnance  or  murdering  pieces  ;  cafe  flrot. 

Bu'rrow  [of  bujre  a  parlour  or  byji&ena,  Sax.  a  le- 
pulchre]  a  rabbet-hole,  &c.  in  a  warren. 

Bu'rsa  pastoris  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb fliepherd’s 
purfe  or  pouch,  L. 

Bu'rrock,  a  fmall  wear  or  dam,  where  wheels  are 
laid  in  a  river  for  the  catching  of  fiih. 

Bursa'lis  [with  Anat^  a  mufcle  of  the  infide  of  the 
thigh,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a  purfe,  in  Latin 
lurfa. 


*■  Bursa'ria  [in  Ant.  Deeds]  the  treafury  of  a  collegiate 
or  conventual  church ;  the  place  of  accounting,  receiving 
and  paying  by  the  burfers.  0 

Burs  A  rii,  the  burfers  of  a  monaftery  or  college. 

Bu'rsars,  youths  in  Scotland ,  fent  once  a  year  as  exhi¬ 
bitioners  to  the  univeriities,  by  each  presbytery ;  by  whom 
they  arc  allowed  at  the  rate  of  ico/.  Scots  for  4  years. 

Bu'rse  [ Bourfe ,  F.  borfe,  Du.  boJiS,  Sax.  of  lurfa 
.L.  a  purle]  the  fign  of  which  was  formerly  let  over  fuch 
places  where  merchants  meet,  as  the  Royal- Exchange. 

Bu'rser  [of  lurfa,  L.  a  purfe]  the  treafurer  of  a 
College. 

To  Bu'rst  [of  bujiyfan,  Sax]  to  break  afunder. 

Bu'rt,  a  flat  filh. 
i  Bu'rt-wort,  an  herb. 

Bu  rstness,  a  being  broken  afunder. 

Bu'rton  [on  Shipboard]  a  fmall  tackle  to  be  fattened 
any  where  at  pleafurc,^  confining  of  2  finglc  putties  •  the 
ufe  of  it  is  to  hoift  fmall  things  in  and  out. 

® u  ,R  Y  ?  [of  bujigh,  Sax.]  a  dwelling  place  or  court. 

Be  rry  i  and  is  a  termination  added  to  the  names  of 
tnany  places,  as  Aldermanbury. 

fo  Bu'ry  [byjlisean  orbijiian,  Sax.]  to  interr  a  dead 
corps. 

Bu  sca  ?  [ Old  Lavs  Records]  brulh-wood,  under- 

Bu'scus  5  wood. 

Buse  LINum  [JWsaivoi',  Gr.]  a  kind  of  great  parflv,  L. 
u  sh  Lprob  of  bufclj,  Teut.  or  buijfon,  F.]  any  fort  of 
Shrub,  as  a  Goofeberry  bujb  &c  1 

s.  ^USH  luting  term]’ the’ tail  of  a  fox. 

SH£lj  tm  Englijb  drymeafure,  containing  four  pecks 


or  S  gallons  land  meafure,  and  5  pecks  water  mcafure. 

Bu's  HELs  [of  a  Cart  vslecl]  certain  irons  within  the 
hole  of  the  nave,  to  prclerve  it  horn  w  earing. 

Bu 'shin  ess  1  buijj'on,  F.  a  bulh]  the  bemg  bulhy. 
Business  [of  byKSian,  Sax.]  employment,  work  0V. 
Bu'sk  [prob.  of  bufe,  Fr.]  a  lore  of  fticlc  of  whale¬ 
bone,  iron,  wood,  Qpc.  worn  formerly  by  women  to  keep 
dourn  their  ftomachers.  ■ 

Bu'srin  [prob.  either  of  Borzaochino,  Ital.  or  brosltctl 
Du.]  a  fort  of  boot  or  flocking  in  the  manner  of  a  little 
boor,  covering  the  foot  and  mid-leg,  and  tied  beneath  the 
knee,  ufed  anciently  by  tragedians. 

Buss  [bills,  Du.]  a  fmall  Ihip  or  fea  vcflel,  ufed  by 
the  Dutch  for  the  herring  filhery.  1 

ToBu'ss  [prob.  of  bajiare ,  L.  whence  baifer  F.  and 
bOCfeil,  Hu.]  tokiis. 

Bu'st  [bn ft,  Ital.]  a  term  in  fculpture  ufed  for  the 
figure  or  portrait  of  a  perfon  in  relievo  ;  lhewing  only  the 
head,  Ihoulders  and  ftomach,  the  arms  feeming  to  have 
been  lopt  oft,  ufually  placed  on  a  pedeftal. 

Bu'st  [ bufium ,  L.]  a  pyramid  or  pile  of  wood,  where¬ 
on  anciently  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  order 
to  be  burnt. 

Bu'st  a  L  [bu flails,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  graves  or  tombs. 
Bu's coat,  .loft  bread,  eaten  with  butter. 

Bu'st  ard,  a  fowl  of  a  iluggifh  nature. 

To  Bu'st le  [prob.  of  bjiurdian,  Sax.  to  ruftle  in 
armour]  to  make  a  llir,  noile  or  hurry  about. 

Bu'stropHe  [of  £«<■  an  ox,  and  rjoip},  Gr.  a  turning 
q.  d.  the  turning  of  oxen  in  ploughing  ground  |  a  term  ufed 
to  expreli  a  manner  of  waiting  oi  the  ancient  Romans,  wliich 
was  as  it  were  in  furrows,  the  firlf  line  began  at  the  left 
hand,  and  ended  at  the  right,  and  the  fecond  line  began 
at  the  right,  and  proceeded  to  the  left,  fo  that  the  whole 
bare  a  reprefentation  to  the  furrows  of  ploughed  land. 

To  Bu'sy  [byjSian,  prob.  of  biya,  Sax.  a  throng  a. d. 
a  throng  of  bufinels]  to  employ  feduloufly. 

Bu's^ed  ^  [S^TSo'o,  .tax.]  feduloufly  employ’d. 

Bu't  [buce,  Sax.  i.c.  none  befides  or  except  him]  ex¬ 
cept,  befides. 

Bu't  [bcute,  Fr.]  the  extreme  and  thick  part,  as  of  a 
musket. 

Bu't cher  [louder,  Fr.]  a  killer  of  cattle,  and  letter 
of  their  flelh. 

Bu't cher’s  Broom,  an  herb. 

ButcHER-ro'w  [ boucherie ,  F.]  a  row  of  butcher’s-ffiops 
a  Ihambles.  * 

Bu'tcherliness,  butcherly  nature  oration. 
Bu'tchery  [ bouclerie ,  Fr.]  "a  great  llaughter. 

Bu't  l  er  [bout  eider, F.\  an  officer  in  noblemens  and  prin¬ 
ces  houfes,  who  keeps  the  wine,  beer,  and  houlhold  ftores, 
Bu'tlerage  [in  lavs]  a  certain  impoft [upon  fale- 
wines  imported,  which  the  king’s  butler  might  require  of 
every  Ihip  containing  left  than  40  tun. 

Bu'tlershif  [of  bouteillier ,  Fr.]  the  office  of  a  butler. 
Bu't  sec  a  rl  f  [buceycaFl,  Sax.]  a  boatfwain  or  ma- 
Bute'scari.  >  riner. 

A  Bu'tt  [butTe,  tax.]  a  large  veflel  for  liquids  of 
wine  126  gallons,  of  currans  from  iy  to  22  C.  weight. 

A  Butt  [probably  of  buCTe,  tax."]  a  mark  to  flioot  at. 
To  Butt  [Butt are,  Ital.  bottftl,  Hut.  bouter ,  F.]  to 
pulh  at  or  again!!  with  the  horn,  as  bulls,  goats,  &c. 

A  Buff  [s«<*  Word]  the  end  of  any  plank  which  joins  to 
another  on  the  outfide  of  the  Ihip  under  water. 

To  fpring  a  Butt  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  Ihip  is  laid  to  fpring  a 
butt ,  when  a  plank  is  loolened  at  one  end. 

Bu'tt  ens  ?  [Hunting  Term]  the  burrs  or  knobs  of  a 
Butto'ns^  deer’s  head,  called  otherwife  leals. 

Bu'tt  er  [paTtl^r,  Gr.  whence  Butyrum ,  L.- whence 
bu'cT'ejie,  Sax.]  a  food  made  of  the  cream  of  milk  churned. 

Bu'tt  er  of  Antimony  [Chymifry]  a  mixture  of  the 
acid  Ipii its  ol  fublimate  coriolive  with  the  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony. 

Bu'tt  ER  of  Tin  [with  Chymijls]  a  compound  made  of 
one  part  of  tin  reduced  to  powder,  and  3  parts  of  fubli¬ 
mate  corrolive.  This  compofition  has  this  ftrange  proper¬ 
ty,  that  it  is  continually  fending  forth  fumes. 

Butter-fly  [bu!vt:epe  ylege,  *S<r.v.]  an  inle£i. 
Bu'TTER-TEETHiir.bu'cteJi  ro'Say,  ^x.]  the  great, 
broad  fore- teeth.  a),A- 

Bu'tt  er  bump  [lb  called  from  its  having  Imooth  and 
foft  feathers]  a  bird  called  a  bittern. 

Bu'tt  er-wort  [lo  cabled  becaulc  it  feels  as  if  it 
were  fmeared  with  butter]  the  plant  Tsrkfiire  lanicle. 
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Bu'tteRY  [of  bu^tejie,  Sax.]  a  place  where  vi&uals 
are  let  up. 

Bu'ttes,  the  ends  or  Ihort  pieces  of  ploughed  lands 
lying  in  ridges  and  furrows. 

Buttock  [Dr.  T.  Henjb.  derives  the  word  of  bout,  Du. 
the  bolt  of  the  bone,  and  hoh,  Sax.  the  hough]  the  breech 
or  haunch. 

Buttock  [of  a  Ship ]  is  that  part  of  her  which  makes 
her  breadth,  right  a  (tern  from  the  tuck  upwards. 

Broad  Buttock  [of  a  Ship]  one  built  broad  at  the 
tranfum. 

Narrow  Buttock  [of  a  Ship ]  one  built  narrow  at  the 
tranfum. 

To  Bu'tton  [Boutonner,  F.]  to  fallen  with  buttons. 

Bu'TTRESS  [in  Architodure]  a  kind  of  butment  built 
archwile,  or  a  mafs  of  ftone  or  brick  ferving  for  the  fupport 
of  the  fides  of  a  building,  wall,  &c. 

Bu'ttress  /  [with  Farriers]  an  inftrument  for  piercing 
Bu't  trice  S  the  hoof  the  foie  of  an  horfes  toot  that 
is  over- grow  n,  or  for  paring  the  hoof,  in  order  to  Ihoo  it. 

Bu'tw INK,  a  bird. 

Buty'rum  Saturni  [with  Chymifis]  butter  of  lead,  a 
chymical  preparation  called  fweet  liquor  of  lead. 

Bu'xeous  [ luxeus ,  L.]  of  or  like  box. 

Buxi'ferous  [ Buxifer ,  L,.]  bearing  box. 

By'ssine  [Byjfmus,  L.]  filken,  like  filk. 

Bu'som  [bocj  om,  prob.  of  bu£en,  Sax.  to  bend]  flexi¬ 
ble;  amorous,  wanton. 

Bu'xomness,  amoroufnefs,  wantonnefs. 

Bu'xus  [Botany]  the  box-tree  or  wood,  L. 

To  Buy  [bycjean,  <S<rx.]  to  pnrchale  with  money,  CSV. 

Bu'zo  [Old  Rec.]  the  fhaft  of  an  arrow,  before  it  is 
feathered. 

To  Buzz  [a  word  derived  from  the  fimilitude  of  the 
found  to  the  a&ionj  to  make  a  noife  like  bees,  &c.  to 
whifper  often,  or  fpeak  often  to  a  perfon  about  the  fame 
thing,  to  inculcate. 

Bu'zzard  [bnfharO,  Teat.  Bufard,  F.]  a  kind  of 
large  hawk  or  kite ;  alfo  a  ftupid  fenfelefs  fellow;  as  a 
blind  buzzard. 

A  Buzzing  [ lourdonnement ,  F.]  a  humming  noife  like 
that  of  bees. 

By  [bi,  .Sax.]  befide  or  nigh  ;  alfo  with,  as  by  which ; 
alfo  w'hilft,  as  by  day. 

By  the  by,  privately. 

Bye  [of  By,  Sax.  a  dwelling  place]  at  the  end  of  a 
name  fignifies  a  habitation,  as  Southerly,  &c. 

By  laws,  laws  made  in  courts  leet,  or  courts  baron, 
or  by  particular  companies  or  corporations,  for  their  better 
regulation  of  affairs. 

By  WORK,  fee  Landskip. 

By'lander  [fo  called  on  account  of  its  coafting  near 
the  land]  a  kind  of  fmall  fwift  failing  veflel  ufed  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  &c  for  exporting  merchandizes  to  England,  <kc. 

By-blow,  a  merry  begotton  child,  a  battard. 

By' ends,  felfifh  ends  or  defigns. 

By'ne  [fiv'vMj  Gr.]  barley  fteeped,  malt. 

By'ram  [among  the  Turks]  a  folemn  feftival,  a  fort  of 
carnaval. 

Byra'mlick  [among  the  Turks]  a  prefent  in  the narure 
of  a  News-Tear  Gift,  given  at  the  time  of  that  feftival. 

By-law  [in  the  pra&ick  of  Scotland]  a  law  eftablifhed 
by  the  confent  of  neighbours  unanimoufly  elected  in  the 
cours  called 

By-law  Curts,  courts  fomething  refembling  our  courts 
leets,  or  courts  baron. 

Byzantine  [of  Byzantium,  i.e.  Conjlantinople]  be¬ 
longing  to  Conjlantinople. 

Byzantinus,  a,  um  [in  Botanick  writers]  mowing 
about  Conjlantinople.  3  5 

c 

Cc,  Roman,  C ,  c,  ltalick,  C,  c,  Englijb,  are  the  third 
letters ;  and  K,  x,  Greek,  the  tenth;  and  3,  Hebrew. 
the  eleventh  of  their  refpcftive  alphabets. 

C  [in  Englijb]  before  the  vowels  a,  o  and  a,  is  generally 
pronounced,  as  k  ,  as  Cap,  Corpfe,  Cup,  &c. 

C  [in  Englijb]  before  <,  ce,  i,  ie,  and  y,  is  founded  like 
i  ;  as  Cellar ,  City,  exceed,  Ceiling ,  Cyprus. 

C  [m  Englijb]  generally  goes  before  k,  when  a  vowel 
proceeds,  and  there  is  no  confonant  before  &;  as  back,  beck 
thick,  lock,  muck  -,  but  if  a  vowel  follows  k,  the  c  is  not  fee 
before  it ;  as  cake ,  peke ,  (Irike,  Jhoke,  duke. 


C  [itl  the  titles  of  books,  infcriptiohs  on  tombs,  undef 
ftatues,  f$V.]  is  an  abbreviation  of  centum,  Latin  an  ico 
and  is  repeated  for  each  hundred,  as  CCCC,  400.  * 

C  is  alio  an  abbreviation  of  Chrijli,  as  A  C.  i  e  anno 
Chrijli ,  L.  in  the  year  of  Chrift. 

CG,  are  abbreviations  of  Corporis  or  Corpus  Chrijli,  L.  i.  c 
of  the  body  of  Chrift,  as  a  ftudent  of  C  C  Corpus  Chrijli 
college  in  Oxford.  1  * 

Cab  [3p,  Heb.]  a  meafure  of  the  Hebrews,  containing 
about  3  pints  Enghjb,  0r  the  18th  part  of  the  Ephah  ° 

Cabala  [n?3p  receiving,  of  <73*  he  received]  a 
traditional  or  myiterious  dodtrine  among  the  ancient  yews 
which  they  fay  was  delivered  by  word ‘of  mouth  to  Mofes 
and  by  him  to  the  fathers,  and  fo  tranfmitred  flom  <*enera- 
tion  to  generation  ;  and  ac  length  about  the  time  of  their 
captivity  in  Babylon,  colled  into  a  boiy  called  the 
Mijbnaoth,  which,  with  the  commentaries  andglofles  of  their 
doctors  and  rabbies,  compofe  the  work  called  the  Talmud 
being  7  volumes  in  Folio.  * 

Ca'bbala  [by  Chriftiar.s]  is  takeii  for  the  ufe  or  rather 
abufe,  which  Magicians  made  of  fome  part  of  the  p^ila-res! 
of  feripture,  and  all  the  words,  magic  figures,  letters,  num¬ 
bers,  charms,  tfc.and  alfo  the  Hermetical  feience,  are  com¬ 
prized  or  under ftpod  under  this  name  Cabala. 

ACaba'l,  a  meeting  together  or  confutation,  private¬ 
ly  on  fome  party  matters;  alio  the  perfbns  caballing. 

To  Ca'bal  [Cabaler,  Fr.]  to  make  parties,  to  plot 
privately.  1 

Ca'balist  [Cabalijla,  L.]  a  perfon  verfed  in  the  Jtewijb 
Cabala. 

Cabali'stical  ?[C*baliJlicut  L.  B.]  of  or  pertain- 

Cabali'stick  S  ing  to  the  Cabala. 

Caba'ller  [Caballeur,  F.J  one  who  joins  in  cabals ;  3 
party  man. 

Cab  all  1  NE  [caballinus,  L,]  of  or  belongin'*'  to  an. 
horfe.  0  0 

Caballi'ne  aloes  [of  caballinus,  LJacoarfa  S?rt  of 
aloes  ufed  in  medicines  for  horfes. 

Caba'llus  [according  to  the  Poets]  the  winged  horfe 
Pegafus,  who  as  he  flew  to  mount  helicon ,  by  a  blow  of 
his  hoof,  caufed  a  great  fountain  to  rile  out  of  a  rock 
which  was  thence  called  H.ppocrene.  This  fountain  was 
confecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Mufet ;  and  thence  it  is,  that 
it  is  feigned,  that  the  poets  drank  of  that  water,  to  make 
their  poems  to  be  more  admired  and  improved. 

Ca'b  ARICK,  an  herb,  otherwile  called  Hartlewort. 

Ca'bbage  [prob.  of  Cabuccio,  Ital.J  an  edible  planr 
for  the  pot,  well  known. 

Ca'bbage  of  a  Deershead  [with  Hunters]  the  burr 
which  parts  where  the  horns  take  their  rife. 

Cabbage  worm,  an  infe£t. 

Ca'bbin  [Cabane,  F]  a  cottage,  hut  or  booth. 

Ca 3 b i n s  [in  a  Ship]  little  rooms  or  clofets  to  lie  in,' 
lodgings  or  appartments  for  officers. 

Ca'binet,  a  clofet  in  the  king’s-palace,  or  in  the 
houfe  of  a  nobleman  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  cheft  of  drawers  ;  al- 
fo  a  kind  of  little  trunk  to  put  things  of  value  in, 

Ca'bin  et,  a  fmall  portable  organ. 

Ca'ble  [C-ible,  Du.]  a  great  rope,  with  3  ftrands, 
which  is  fattened  to  the  anchor  to  hold  a  fhip  fall,  when 
fhe  rides. 

To  Bend  the  Cable  [Sea  Term]  is  to  make  it  faff  to 
the  ring  of  the  anchor. 

To  unbend  the  Ca3L  £  [5.  T.]  to  take  it  away. 

To  ferve  the  Cable  /  [5.  T.  is  to  bind  it  about  with. 

To  keckle  the  Ca  b  l  e  S  ropes  or  clouts,  in  order  to  keep 
from  galling  in  the  holes. 

To  pay  cheap  the  Cable  [Sea  Term]  is  to  put  or  hand  it 
out  a  pace. 

Pay  more  Ca'bl  e  [with  Sailors]  is  to  let  it  more  out  from 
the  fhip,  that  the  boat  that  carries  the  anchor  may  the  more 
cafily  drop  it  into  the  fea. 

The  Ca  b  l  e  is  well  laid  [Sea  Term]  fignifies  it  is  weli 
wrought  or  made. 

Veer  more  Cable  [with  Mar]  fignifies  to  put  more  out. 

Shot  of, a  Cable  [with  Sailors]  is  z  cables  lpliced  or 
fattened  together. 

Sheet  anchor  Cable  [of  a  Ship]  is  the  largeft  cable  that 
belongs  to  it. 

Cabl  e'e  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Cablte ,  is  a  crofs  made 
of  2  ends  of  a  fhip’s  cable. 

To  quail  the  Cable  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  roll  it  up  round 
in  a  ring. 

To  fphee  a  Cable  [•?.  T.]  is  to  join  or  make  2  pieces 
faft  together,  by  working  the  feveral  ftrands  of  it  into 
one  another.  Gg  Ca'bush 
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Ca'blish  [Porejt  Law]  brufh-wood  or  wind  fallen  wood. 

Ca'ble  Tire  [S.  TJ  the  feveral  rolls  of  a  cable,  as  they 
lie  one  upon  another. 

Cable'  [in  Heraldry]  faliant,  F. 

Cabo'ched?  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  the  heads  of  beafts 

Cabo'ssed  J  are  born  in  an  efcutcheon,  without  any 
part  of  the  neck,  full-faced.  Of  the  French,  Caboche ,  a  head. 

Ca'burns  [with  Sailors]  fmall  lines  made  of  rope 
yarn  or  fpun  yarn,  which  ferve  to  bind  the  cable  of  a  fhip, 
and  to  make  up  the  fails  to  the  yard-arms. 

Cacafue'go  [i.  e.  Shite  Fire]  a  boafter,  a  bragging  or 
vapouring  fellow,  Span. 

Caca'o,  a  tree  like  an  orange-tree,  as  to  its  fize  and 
ihape  of  its  leases.  The  fruit  of  it  is  like  a  melon,  but 
full  of  fmall  nuts,  lefs  than  an  almond,  and  is  called 
Cacao.  Of  this  Chocolate  is  made. 

CacaTo'ria  Febris  [with  Phyjic.]  a  fort  cf  intermitting 
fever  attended  with  a  violent  loolenefs,  &c. 

Cace'mphaton  ?  {ro.)Li/aipa.Tov  of  nances  evilly,  and 

Cace'phaton  5  9 Mja/  to  fay,  Gr.]  an  harfh  found 

of  words,  as  when  n  begins  the  next  word  after  cum,  or 
when  a  following  word  begins  with  the  fame  fy liable  that 
the  preceding  ended. 

Cache'ctus  /  [xcocshtJ?,  Gr.]  one  having  an  ill 

Cachecticus  S  habit  of  body. 

Cache'xY  [xctKiU*  of  Karos  evil,  and  sr. i?  habit,  Gr.] 
an  ill  habit  or  difpofition  of  body,  when  the  nutrition  is 
depraved  through  the  whole  habit  at  once. 

Ca  c  H I  n  N  a't  i  o  n  ,  a  great  and  unmeafurable  laughter,!.. 

Ca'chrys  [xa.'xfi?,  Gr.J  the  catiin  that  grows  on  nut- 
trees,  gofl  ns  on  willows,  C c  ma^re-chats  or  alk-keys. 

To  Cack  [cacare,  L.]  to  eafe  the  body  by  going  to 
llool. 

Ca'ckerel  [of  Cacare,  L.]  a  fifh  of  a  loofening 
quality. 

To  Ca'ckle  [prob.  of  feachdctt,  Du.]  to  make  a 
noife  or  cry  as  a  hen  does  when  Ihe  has  laid  an  egg. 

Ca'ckler,  a  prater,  a  tell-tale,  a  noify  perfon  ;  alio  a 
humorous  word  for  capon  or  fowl. 

Cacgchy'lia  [of  naxos  bad,  and  xvii'°?s  Gr.  chyle] 
a  bad  chylification,  when  the  humour  called  chyle  is  not 
duly  made. 

Cacochy'my  [*o txoxv/xla  of  mhos  bad,  and  xvH°? 
humour,  Gr.]  abundance  of  corrupt  humours  in  the  body 
caufed  by  bad  nourifliment  or  ill  digellion. 

Cacodve'mon  [ .xxxo&ai/xcov  of  xaxos  ,  and  <T  confer , 
Gr  a  fpirit]  an  evil  fpirit,  a  devil. 

Cacod  je'mon  [Afire  logy]  the  12th  houfe  of  a  fcheme  or 
figure  of  the  heavens,  fo  termed  on  account  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  fignifications  of  it,  as  great  Ioffes,  imprifonment,  &c, 

Cacoe'thes  [xttxonSiir,  Gr.]  an  evil  cuftom  or  manner. 

Cacoe'thes  [with  Surgeons]  a  boil,  botch  or  lore, 
hard  to  be  cured  ;  a  malignant  difeafe. 

Cacc'log  y  [of  xaxos  and  xoy®-  a  word]  an  evil  fpeak- 
ing- 

Ca'cophagy  [ .MX.opa.yioi ,  Gr.]  a  devouring. 

Cacopho'nY  [xaxoipcoi/x  of  mhos  and  tpce \'n,  Gr.]  a 
bad  tone  of  the  voice  proceeding  from  the  ill  difpofition  of 
the  organs  orinftruments 

Cacophy'xy  [ cacophyxia ,  L.  of  xaxls  and  ipv£>»  the 
pulfe,  Gr.]  a  bad  pulfe. 

Cacophra'gy  [with  Phyficidns]  an  indifpofition  of 
body,  particularly  in  thofe  parts  that  convey  the  nourilh- 
ment. 

Cacorhy'thmus  [of  xaxos  bad,  and  puZ/uls  the  pulfe, 
Gr.]  an  unequal  pulfe. 

Cacosi'stata  [with  logicians]  arguments  propofed 
between  two  perfons,  that  will  ferve  as  well  for  the  one 
as  the  other  ;  as,  you  ought  to  forgive  him  becaufe  he  is  a 

child - No,  for  that  reafon  I  will  beat  him,  that  he  may 

he  better  hereafter. 

Cacosto'macbus  [of  mhos  and  so ixx-yls,  Gr.]  one 
who  has  a  bad  ftomach. 

CacOS  y'nTHETON  [xaxoaw^ij'iaof  xaxos  and  crtbSr tais, 
Gr.]  a  faulty  compofition  or  joining  together  of  words  in 
a  fentence. 

Cacotro'phy  [xaxoryipla  of  xaxls,  and  nou- 

lifhment]  a  bad  nutriment  proceeding  from  a  depravation 
of  the  blood. 

Cacote'chny  [ catotechnia ,  L.  of  xaxls  and  ny\v\, 
art,  Gr.]  a  hurtful  art  or  invention. 

Cacoty'che  [with  Afirologers]  i.  e.  bad  fortune  :  the 
fixth  houfe  of  an  aftrological  figure. 

Cacosphy'xia  [xaxocnpvlfa,  Gr.]  a  bad  pulfe. 

Cacozelia  [wwty and  Gr.  zeal]  an  evil 

zealouthefs. 


Cacoze'Lia  [Pvbe/.]  perverfe  imitation,  affeftednefs. 

Cacoze'lum  [a  term  ufed  by  Rhetoricians]  when  a 
fpeech  is  faulty  by  impropriety  of  words,  want  of  coherence - 
redundancy,  obfeurity,  &c. 

Ca'ctos  [xttxrgr]  a  kind  of  thiftle,  an  artichoke. 

Cacu'balum  [xxxb'^xaov,  Gr.]  an  herb  good  to  heal 
the  biting  of  ferpents,  cliickweed. 

ToCacu'minate  [cacuminatum,  L.]  to  make  ffrarp  or 
copped. 

Cada'ver,  a  dead  carcafs. 

Cada'verous  [ cadaverofus ,  L.]  of,  or  like,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  dead  carcafs. 

Cabi'ria,  feafts  held  by  the  Greeks  of  the  ifland  of 
Lemnos  and  Thebes ,  in  honour  of  fome  Samvthracian  deities, 
called  Cabires. 

Cables  length  [with  Sailors]  is  120  fathom. 

Ca'ble  Flutes  [with  Architects]  flutes  that  are  filled  up 
with  pieces  refembling  cables. 

Cachou',  an  aromatick  drug,  reckoned  among  per¬ 
fumes  called  Afo  terra  japonica. 

Ca'dbate  Fly  >  an  infeft  which  is  a  good  bait  for  a 

Cad  Wcrm  s,  trout. 

Cade  [of  cadus,  L.]  a  fort  of  barrel  or  cask. 

Cadele'sher  ?  [among  the  Turks]  a  chief  magiftrate, 

Cadeli'shfr  S  the  one  over  lejfer  Ajia ,  and  the 
other  oyer  Greece. 

Ca'dence  [ cadentia ,  L.]  the  end  or  fall  of  a  period  or 
fentence. 

Cade'nces  [in  Singing]  are  the  fame  with  Points  and 
Tirgula  s  in  difeourfe. 

Cade'nce  [with  Horfemen]  is  an  equal  meafure or  pro¬ 
portion  obferved  by  a  hoife  in  all  his  motions,  when  he’s 
thoroughly  managed,  and  works  juftly  at  gallop,  terra  a. 
terra ,  and  the  airs ;  fo  that  his  motions  or  tin  es  have  an 
equal  regard  to  one  another,  that  one  does  not  embrace  or 
take  in  more  ground  than  the  other,  and  that  the  horfe  ob- 
ferves  his  ground  regularly. 

Cadence  [in  Dancing]  is  when  the  fteps  follow  the 
notes  and  meafures  of  the  mufick. 

Cadence  [with  Orators]  when  the  founds  end  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ear. 

Ca  d  e'n  c  e,  in  verfe  or  profe,  is  formed  by  the  difference 
of  time  in  pronouncing  ;  this  is  more  diftinguifhable  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  than  in  the  living  languages  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  verfe,  where  cadence  does  not  lhine,  if 
there  be  any  poetry  without  it. 

Ca  d  e  n  c  e  [with  Poets]  a  certain  meafure  of  verfe  vary¬ 
ing  as  the  verfe  varies. 

Cadence  [in  Muf]  is  a  kind  of  conclufion  of  the 
tune,  which  is  made  of  all  the  parts  together  in  feveral 
places  of  any  key.  See  Ciofc. 

Ca'deni  leadens,  L  ]  falling  down. 

Ca'dent  houfes  [with  Afirologers]  are  the  third,  fixth, 
ninth  and  twelfth  houfes  of  a  fcheme  or  figure  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  they  being  thofe  that  are  next  from  the  angles. 

Cade't  ?  a  younger  brother  of  a  family,  whoferves  in 

Cadee'5  the  army  without  being  enter’d  in  the  lift, 
nor  receives  any  pay. 

Cadge,  a  round  frame  of  wood,  on  which  hawks  are 
carried  by  the  cadgers  in  order  to  be  fold. 

Ca'di  [among  the  Turks ,  &.c.]  a  magiftrate,  a  fort  of 
juftice  of  the  peace. 

A  Ca'dma,  the  leaft  pig  which  a  fow  has  at  one  fare. 

Ca'dmia  [kxcJ/u/x,  Gr.]  a  minerai,  whereof  there  are 
two  forts,  natural  and  artificial. 

Natural  Cadmia,  is  either  that  which  contains  metallick 
parts  and  is  called  Cobalt,  or  that  which  contains  none, 
call’d  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

Artificial  Cadmia,  is  prepared  from  copper  in  furnaces, 
and  is  of  five  forts.  The  firft  is  called  Botrytis,  being  in 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  fecond  Ofiricitis ,  becaufe 
it  refembles  a  fea  fhell  ;  the  third  Flacetii,  becaufe  it  refem- 
bles  a  cruft  ;  the  fourth  Caprillis  ;  and  the  fifth  Cal  a  mites, 
which  hangs  round  iron  rods,  with  which  they  ftir  the  cop¬ 
per  in  the  furnace. 

Cadmi'tes,  a  precious  ftone  having  blew  fpecks  in  it. 

Ca'dmus  [according  to  the  Poets]  was  the  king  of  Thebes, 
the  fbn  of  Aeenor  king  of  the  Phoenicians ,  and  grandfon  to 
B paphus.  Jupiter  having  carried  away  Europa  his  filter,  his 
father  fenthrm  to  many  parts  of  the  w  orld  to  feek  her  our, 
with  a  command  never  to  appear  before  him,  till  he  had 
found  her.  But  Cadmus  having  made  many  tedious  voyages, 
and  not  being  able  to  learn  what  was  become  or  her, 
went  to  Dclphos  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  40  know 
what  was  beft  for  him  to  do,  and  received  his  anfvver,  that, 
as  fome  fay,  an  ox,  and  as  others  fay,  a  cow  fhould  meet 
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him,  which  he  was  to  follow,  and  there  he  fliould  build  a 
city,  and  fettle  an  habitation.  Accordingly  an  ox  rset  him 
in  a  province  of  Greece ,  which  was  for  that  reafon  called 
Bccotui.  Cadmus ,  in  order  to  obtain  the  a  Alliance  of  heaven 
in  the  aftair  of  building  the  city,  defigned  to  lacrifice  the 
ox  to  the  goddefs  Minerva  ;  and  in  order  thereto,  he  fent 
his  followers  to  the  next  fountain,  called  Dirce ,  to  fetch  wa¬ 
ter,  but  a  terrible  dragon  there  furprizing  them,  devoured 
them  alive. 

Upon  this  the  Goddefs  Minerva  advifed  Cadmus  to  Aay 
the  dragon,  and  having  gotten  the  teeth  out  of  his  head,  to 
low  them  in  the  earth.  He  did  lo,  and  feveral  companies 
of  armed  men  fprung  up,  which  fell  a  fighting,  and  de- 
ftroyed  one  another,  all  but  five,  which  being  left  alive, 
affifted  Cadmus  in  building  his  city,  and  furniflring  it  with 
inhabitants. 

The  city  they  built,  was  in  Bceotia ,  and  called  Thebes , 
where  he  reigned  many  years,  and  had  feveral  children  by 
his  wife  Ilarmonia,  Polydorus ,  Ino,  Semele ,  the  mother  of 
Bacchus  and  Agave ,  who,  being  tranfported  with  fury  in  the 
company  of  the  Mertades ,  killed  her  own  fbn  Pentheus , 
who  had  by  his  lpeech  difcovered  a  diflike  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  this  God. 

Cadmus  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  fee  all  his  poflerity  fall 
into  extreme  mifery  ;  and  himfelf  and  w  ife  were  banifhed 
into  Illyria  or  Schvonia ,  where  according  as  they  defired, 
they  were  transformed  into  ferpents 

TJlpian  fays,  that  Cadmus  w  ns  but  the  cook  of  Agenor  king 
of  Tyre  or  Sidon,  who  ran  away  from  his  prince,  on  account 
of  feme  ill  deed,  in  company  with  one  Harmonia,  a  noted 
ftrumpet  ;  but  yet  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes. 

Herodotus  fays,  that  he  Ln  ought  16  letters  into  Greece ,  and 
taught  the  people  the  art  of  writing. 

Cadu'ca  Bona  [Civil  Law]  Efcheats,  goods  fallen  or 
forfeited  to  the  king,  I. 

Cadu'ceus,  a  ftaff  or  white  wand,  which  heralds  or 
ambafladors  carried  when  they  went  to  treat  of  peace,  L. 

Caduceus,  the  wand  or  rod  that  Apollo  gave  to  Mer- 
turyi  in  exchange  for  the  7  ihinged  harp.  The  poets  to  this 
rod  aferibe  the  virtue  of  appealing  differences  ;  and  alfo 
two  other  properties,  as  conducting  fouls  to  hell,  and  de¬ 
livering  them  from  thence,  and  to  caufe  and  dillurb  fieep. 
But  as  to  the  firft  of  its  virtues  or  properties,  Mythologies 
fay,  that  it  means  no  more  than  the  power  of  eloquence, 
which  fatisfies  the  mind,  compofes  the  heart,  and  brings 
men  firft  to  reafen,  and  then  to  peace. 

Cadu'cus  Morbus  [with  Vhyfuians\  the  falling  ficknefs, 
a  dileafe  fo  named,  becaufe  thole  affefted  with  it  fall  down 
on  a  fudden. 

Cje'cum  lntefiinum  [ Anat .]  the  blind  gut,  fo  called  be¬ 
caufe  one  end  of  it  is  Ihut  up,  fo  that  the  ordure  and  chyle 
both  pafs  out  and  come  into  the  fame  gut. 

CalLi'colist  [ cjclicola ,  L]  a  faint,  an  inhabitant  of 
heaven. 

Cieli'ferous  [cxlifer,  L.]  bearing  or  upholding. 

C/eli'gerous  a  [ caliger ,  L.]  heaven. 

C/ELf potent  [exlipotens,  L.]  an  heavenly  weight. 

C^elo'stomt  [xoiAoj-o^/a  ol  scclf,^  hollow,  and  sh/xn 
the  mouth,  Gf.]  is  when  the  word  is  as  it  were  obf  cured  or 
pent  within  the  mouth,  as  in  a  cave,  and  is  heard  in  the 
recels. 

To  Cje  ment  [with  Faracelftans~\  is  to  calcine  after  a 
peculiar  manner  with  corrofive  liquors ;  but  Van  Helmont 
more  properly  calls  it  luting. 

Ci&  pa,  An  onion,  L. 

C.’eru'leous  [ cxruleus ,  L.]  of  a  blue  azure  colour, 
like  the  sky. 

C^'sar  [of  cxfura,  L.  a  cutting]  a  title  or  name  given 
to  the  twelve  emperors  of  Rome  who  fucceeded  Julius  Cxfar, 

Ctsa'rias  Operation  /  [in  Surgery"]  a  cutting  open  the 

C.'es  AR  ean  Seffion  ,  belly  of  the  mother  in  order 
to  the  taking  out  the  child,  becaufe  Cxfar  was  thus  born. 

Cje'sura,  a  cut,  agalh,  a  notch,  L. 

Caesura  [in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry]  a  figure  when 
there  remains  an  odd  fyllable  after  a  foot,  and  that  fylla- 
ble  ends  the  word.  This  figure  is  fo  neceftary,  that  few 
verfes  can  be  made  to  run  fmooth  without  it,  and  it  is 
four'old  ;  Triemimeris ,  Penthemimeris,  Hephthemeris  and 
Lnne  mimesis. 

Cag  [of  Sturgeon]  a  vefiel  of  wood  containing  about  4. 
or  5  gallons.  ^ 

Cage  Tprob.  of  cavea ,  L.  a  pit]  a  device  for  keeping 
birds  in,  F  r  t> 

1  [in  a  Ship]  the  uppermoft  carved  work  of 

the  huh  in  it. 

Ca  g  i  a  [O.  Rer.]  a  bird  cage  or  coop  of  hens. 


To  Cajo'le  [cajoles  Ft.]  to  flatter,  to  coaks,  to  feodi. 

Cajo'lerie  [cajoUrie,  F.]  a  fawning  upon,  vain  praife 
flattery.  r  8 

Cai'm  ac  an  [among  the  Turks ]  a  great  officer  of  that 
empire,  a  fort  of  lieutenant. 

Cai'nites,  fo  called  of  Cain  becaufe  they  efteemed 
him  as  their  father. 

Cai'sson,  a  covered  waggon  or  carriage  for  provifi- 
ons  and  ammunition  for  an  army. 

Ca'isson  [Gunnery']  a  wooden 
cheft,  containing  4  or  6  bombs ;  or 
filled  only  with  powder,  which 
the  befieged  bury  under  ground, 
in  order  to  blow  up  a  work  that 
the  befiegers  are  like  to  be  matters 
of.  Thus  after  the  bonnet  has 


been  blown  up  by  the  mine,  they  lodge  a  caiflon  un¬ 
der  the  ruins  ot  it,  and  when  the  enemy  has  made  a  lodg¬ 
ment  there,  they  fire  the  Caiffon  by  the  help  of  a  fauciGn 
and  blow  up  that  poft  a  fecond  time. 

Cai'tif  [cattivo,  Ira!,  chatif,  F.]  a  miferable  Have,  a 
lewd  wretch  ;  a  pitiful,  forry  fellow. 

Cake  [cacfeeit,  c.  Brit,  flag,  Dan.]  a  kind  of  bread  or 
flat  loaf,  made  with  fruit,  fpice,  milk,  &c. 

Ca'laber,  the  fur  of  a  fmall  creature  in  Germany 
called  a  Calaber. 

Cala'de  [with  Horsemen]  is  the  defeent  or  Hoping  de¬ 
clivity  of  arifing  manage  ground ;  being  a  fmall  entrance 
upon  which  a  horfe  is  rid  feveral  times  down,  being  put  to 
a  fhort  galiop,  with  his  fore-hams  in  the  air,  to  make  him 
learn  to  ply  or  bend  his  haunches ;  and  for  his  flop  upon  the 
aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftay  of  the  bridle  and 
caveflon  feafonably. 

Cala'en,  an  Eafi  Indian  mineral,  lately  found. 

Calama'grostis  [v.a'Ka.ndj^eosts ,  Gr.]  the  herb 
Aieer-grafs.  Gramen  Tomentofum. 

Cal  ame'l  an  os,  fweet  mercury. 

Calamina'ris  Lapis ,  the  Calamine  ftone,  which  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  copper,  changes  it  into  a  yellow  metal  cal¬ 
led  brafs. 


Ca'l  amin  E,  the  fame  as  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

Ca'lamint  [/caxa^/i'^w,  Gr.]  the  herb  Mountain-mint.- 

To  Calami'strat  E  [calami flratum,  L]  to  curl  or 
frizzle  the  hair. 

Cala'mitus  [O.Law]  a  gag  to  be  put  into  the  mouth 
of  dogs  to  hinder  them  from  barking. 

Cala'mi  roui  [calamitofus,  L.]  miferable,  wretched. 

Cala'mitousn  ess,  fulnefs  of  calamity. 

Ca'l  amus  Aromaticus ,  a  kind  of  rufti  growing  in  the 
Levant  about  the  bignefs  of  a  gooie-quill,  called  alio  acorns. 

Cala/mity  [Calamitas.  L,.]  mifery,  wretchednefs.  af- 
fliftion.  ;  J 


Calamus  feriptorius,  a  writing  pen,  l. 

Calamus  feriptorius  [with  Anatomifis]  a  fpace  about 
the  4th  ventricle  of  the  brain,  fo  called  becaufe  the  form  of 
it  refembles  that  of  a  quill. 

Cala'ngium  [Ant.  Writ.]  challenge,  claim,  ordifpute. 

C  \  l o'ch  }  lc‘^ec^e}  FJ  a  fmall  open  chariot. 

Calathia'na  [Botany]  a  fort  of  violet  flower,  which 
has  no  feent,  and  fpringing  in  Autumn,  L 

Calc  a'n  eus  2  [Anat.\  the  heel-bone,  it  lies  under  the 

Os  Cal cis  3  Aflragalus ,  to  which  it  is  articulated 
by  the  Ginglimus,  and  behind  it  is  a  large  tuberance  that 
makes  the  heel. 


Calca'nthun,  vitriol  rubefied,  L. 

Ca'l  car,  a  fpur,  L. 

Calcar  [with  Cbymijls]  a  calcining  furnace. 

Calcar  [with  Botan.]  is  when  the  bottom  of  a  flower 
runs  out  into  a  point,  as  Delphinium,  Larks-heel,  &c. 

Calca'tripha  [with  Botan.]  the  herb  Lark-fpur. 

Calce'a  [Ant.  Deeds]  a  road  or  high-way  maintained 
with  ftones  and  rubbifh. 

Calcea'rum  O-eratic  [O  Rec.]  the  work  of  repairing 
high  ways,  done  by  fervile  tenants. 

Calce'tum  i  Deecls]  a  caufey  or  caufeway. 

Ca'lceated  [calceatus,  L.]Aiod,  or  fitted  withfhoos. 

Calchoide'a  [in  Anat]  are  three  little  bones  in  the 
foot,  which  with  others,  make  up  that  parr  of  the  foot  fuc- 
ceeding  the  ankle,  the  fame  that  Fallopius  calls  Cuneiformia a 
becaufe  they  are  fhaped  like  wedges. 

Calcifra'ga  [of  calculus  a  ftone,  and  frango ,  L.  to 
break]  a  kind  of  herb,  a  fort  of  faxifrage,  L. 

Calcina'tion,  is  the  folution  of  a  mixt  body  into 
powder  by  the  help  of  fire,  or  any  corroding  things,  as 
Mercury,  Aqua  fort  is ,  85c,  CaLCI- 
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Calcina'tion  Thilofoplica!,  is  when  horns,  bones, 
hoofs,  &c.  are  hanged,  over  boiling  water  (or  other  liquor) 
till  they  have  loft  their  mucilage,  and  will  eafily  be  pow¬ 
dered.  on-  r  j  ,  , 

Calcination  [of  Fiints,  &c.]  is  performed  by  heat- 

in<r  them  red  hot,  and  then  calling  them  whilft  fo  into  cold 
water  or  vinegar,  which  being  done  four  or  five  times, 
they  will  be  very  friable  and  eafily  powdered. 

Calcination  [of  Lead J  is  performed  by  melting  the 
Lead  in  an  earthen  pan  unglazed,  keeping  it  ftirring  over 
the  fire  with  a  Spatula,  till  it  is  reduced  into  a  powder. 

Calcination  [of  Tin]  is  performed  by  putting  the 
metal  into  a  large  earthen  pan  unglazed  in  a  great  fire,, 
ftirring  it  from  time  to  time  for  36  hours,  then  taking  it  off 
and  letting  it  cool. 

Calci'na  TORY,  a  veflelto  calcine  metals  in. 

To  Calci'ne  [ calciner ,  F.  of  calx ,  L.]  to  burn  to  a 
Calx  or  cinder. 

ToCALciNE[in  Chymical  Writers]  is  exprefled 
by  this  charafter. 

Calcitra'pa  [with  Botanijls]  the  Star-Thiftle. 

:To  Ca'lcitRAT  e  [ calcitratum ,  L.]  to  black. 

Calcitro'se  [ calcitrofus ,  L.]  kicking  orfpurningmuch; 

Calc  o'graphist  [of  xctAx.^/'W0^  of  xabocof  brals, 
and  7&[<pa>  to  engrave,  Gr.]  an  engraver  in  brafs. 

Calco'gRAPHY  [x«Axo>e$c<pia,  Gr.]  engraving  in  brafs. 

To  Calculate  [calculare,  L-J  to  call  accounts,  to 
compute  or  reckon ;  alfo  to  model  or  frame  a  difeourfe. 

Calculation,  Is  calling  of  accounts,  reckoning,  and 
is  either  Algebraical  or  Numerical,  L. 

Ca'lculi  [Anatomy']  little  Hones  in  the  bladder  and 
kidneys,  L. 

Calculo'se  [ calculofus ,  L.]  full  of  ftonesor  gravel, 

Ca  Lcola'tory,  pertaining  to  calculation. 

Calculo'sity  [calculojitas,  L.]  fulnefs  of  ftones,  &c. 

Ca'loulus,  a  fmall  pebble  or  gravel  done;  alfo  a 
counter  to  call  account  with ;  alio  the  ftone  in  the  bladder 
or  kidneys  of  a  human  body,  L. 

Calculus  Situs  [with  Mathematicians]  anew  kind  of 
Calculus  founded  on  the  coniideration  of  the  fituation  of 
quantities,  and  not  of  their  magnitudes. 

Calculus  E xponentialis  [Mathemat.]  a  method  of  dif¬ 
fering  exponential  qualities,  and  fumming  up  the  differen¬ 
tials  or  fluxions  of  exponentials. 

Calculus  different ialis  [with  Mathemat  ]  is  a  method 
of  differencing  quantities ;  or  of  finding  an  infinitely  fmall 
quantity^  which  being  taken  infinite  times,  fhall  be  equal 
to  a  given  quantity. 

Calculus  Jntegralis  [with  Mathemat.]  is  a  method  of 
integrating  or  fumming  up  fluxions  or  differential  quantities, 
i.  e.  from  a  differential  quantity  given  to  find  the  quantity 
from  whofe  differencing  the  given  differential  refults. 

Calca'ria  [O.  Hec.]  a  cauldron  or  copper. 

Cal  efa'ction,  a  heating  or  warming,  L. 

Calef action  [with  Philofophers]  is  the  exciting  or 
producing  heat  in  a  mixt  body. 

Calefa'ctive,  caufing  warmth. 

Calefa'ctory  [of  calefaBus,  L.]  warming,  heating. 

A  Calefa'ctory  [ calefaBorium ,  L.]  a  room  in  a  mo- 
naftery  where  the  religious  perfons  warm  themfelves. 

Calef  a'ctorin  ess  [of  calefaBio ,  L.]  warmth,  a 
being  made  hot. 

Calendar  [is  derived  of  Calenda,  L.  i.  e.  the  firft 
days  of  every  month]  it  is  an  annual  book  commonly  call'd 
an  Almanack ,  wherein  the  days  of  the  month,  the  feftivals, 
the  fign  the  fun  is  in,  the  fun’s  riling  and  fetting,  the  chan¬ 
ges  of  the  moon,  &c.  are  exhibited. 

There  have  been  feveral  corveftions  and  reformations  of 
the  Calendar,  the  firft  was  made  by  Huma  Pompiliur ,  and 
this  was  afterwards  much  improv’d  by  Julius  Cafar,  and 
thence  was  called  the  Julian  account,  which  is  ftill  retained 
in  England  and  foiue  olher  places,  and  is  called  Old  Stile. 

It  was  again  reform’d  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  which  ac¬ 
count  he  commanded  to  be  received,  and  it  is  in  mod 
Roman  Catholick  countries,  and  is  called  the  Gregorian  Ca¬ 
lendar,  and  by  us  Hew  Stile  ;  and  it  now  begins  eleven  days 
before  ours. 

To  Calender  [calendrier,  F.]  to  prefs,  finooth,  and 
let  a  glols  upon  linen,  &c.  alfo  the  engine  itfelf. 

A  Ca'l  en  d  RER,  the  perfon  whofe  trade  it  is. 

Ca'l  ends  [of  xoLMco,  Gr.  to  call]  the  firft  days  of  every 
month  among  the  Romans,  who  anciently  counting  their 
months  by  the  motion  of  the  moon,  had  a  Prieft  appointed, 
whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  obferve  the  times  of  the  new  moon, 
and  when  he  had  feen  it,  gave  notice  to  the  Prefident  over 
the  facrifices,  who  called  the  people  together,  and  decla¬ 


red  to  them  how  they  were  to  reckon  the  days  until  the 
Hones,  pronouncing  the  word  xcusw  five  times,  if  the  Nones 
happen’d  on  the  fifth  day,  or  feven  times  if  they  happen’d 
on  the  feventh  day  of  the  month. 

Cale'ndula  [among  Botdnifis]  Marygolds. 

Calentu're  [in  Medicine]  an  inflammatory  fever,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  delirium,  in  which  the  difeafed  perfons  fancy 
the  fea  to  be  green  fields,  and,  if  they  are  not  hinder’d, 
will  leap  over  board 

Cale'sh,  fee  Calap. 

Calf  [caly,  £<**.]  the  young  of  a  cow. 

Calf  [Hunting  Term]  a  male  hart,  Or  a  hind  of  the 
firft  year. 

Sea-C.,\  l  f,  a  large  fiffr  with  a  velvet  lpotted,  black  skin, 
the  flefh  of  which  is  like  that  of  a  lucking  pig. 

Ca'l  ice  [in  Botanick  Writers]  with  a  cup;  Calicihus, 
with  cups. 

Ca'l  ICO  [of  Calicut  in  the  Baft  Indies]  a  fort  of  cotton 
cloth  brought  from  thence. 

Ca'lid  [calidus,  L.]  hot. 

Ca  L  i'd  1  t  y  ?  [caliditas  L.]  heat. 

Ca'lidness  S 

Ca'l  1  duct  [ caliduBus ,  L.]  pipes  and  canals  to  convey 
heat  difpoled  along  the  walls  of  houles  and  rooms,  to  con¬ 
vey  heat  to  feveral  remote  parts  of  the  houle  from  one 
common  furnace. 

Ca'l  1  du  m  invatum  [in  the  modern  Philofophy]  or  innate 
heat,  is  that  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  blood  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  its  circular  modon,  and.efpecially  in  the  arteries. 

Caliga'tion,  dimnefs  of  fight,  blindnels,  L. 

Cali'  s  in  ous  [caliginofus,  L.j  full  of  oblcurity  or  dark- 
nefs,  dim. 

Cali  GINOUSN Ess  darknefs,  fullnels  of  oblcurity. 

Cali'per  ?  [with  Gunners]  the  bignels,  or  rather  the 

Cali'v  er  S  diameter  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  any 
other  fire  arms,  at  the  bore  or  mouth. 

Ca'lipers  [in  Gauging]  an  inftrument  like  a  IPding 
rule  to  embrace  two  heads  of  any  cask  to  find  the  length. 

Ca'l  1  per  Compares  [Gunnery]  an  inftrument  for  finding 
the  diameter  of  a  ball,  and  bore  of  a  gun. 

Ca'liph,  the  firft  ecclefiaftical  dignity  among  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  or  the  name  of  a  loveraign  dignity  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  veiled  with  abfolute  power  over  every  thing  rela¬ 
ting  both  to  religion  and  policy. 

Calipo'dium  [O.  Reci]  a  fort  of  Galolhoes,  or  cafes  to 
wear  over  Ihoes. 

Cali'v  er,  a  fmall  gun  uled  at  lea. 

Ca'l  ix  [with  Botamjls]  the  green  cup  out  of  which 
comes  the  flower,  L 

Cali'xtins  [among  the  Roman  Catholicks]  a  name  gi- 
en  to  fuch  of  them  as  communicate  of  the  lacramenrs  in 
both  kinds,  and  alfo  to  thole  of  the  fent  ments  of  Cahxtus. 

To  Calk  £  [with  Shipwrights]  is  to  drive  oakum  or 

ToCaukS  lpun  yarn  into  all  the  feams,  rends,  &c. 
of  a  Ihip,  to  keep  out  the  water. 

Ca'lking  Hons  [with  Shipwrights]  a  fort  of  iron  chiz- 
zels,  which  being  well  laid  over  with  hot  pitch,  are  ufed 
to  drive  the  oakum  into  the  learns  between  the  planks. 

To  Call  [haiher,  Dan.  prob.of  xoudw,  Gr.J  to  exhort 
or  require  a  perfon  to  come  ;  alfo  to  name. 

Call  [among  F owlets]  a  fort  of  artificial  pipe  made  for 
catching  quails,  &c. 

Ca  L  L  a  1  's ,  a  precious  ftone  like  a  fapphire,  of  a  bright, 
green  colour. 

Ca'lliber  V  [with  Architefts]  the  bulk,  thickneft,  vo- 

Ca'llibre  s  lume  or  diameter  of  any  round  thing. 

Callible'ph arum  [of  xci'm©'  beauty,  and  |Jas< foyt 
the  eye-brows,  Gr.]  a  medicament  with  which  women  ule  to 
make  their  eye- brows  black,  to  render  them  more  beatiful. 

Callicre'as  1  [xocwixf Qr  -|  /  [with  Anatom.]  a 

Callicre'on  S  [x«M(Xfsoi',  glandulous  lub- 

ftance  in  the  Mcfentery,  lying  near  the  bottom  of  the  fto- 
mach  :  In  a  hog  it  is  called  the  fweetbread,  in  beads  the 
burr,  L.  Ice  Pancreas. 

Ca'llid  [ callidus ,  L.]  crafty,  cunning. 

Calli'dxty  ?  [  calliditas ,  L.  ]  crafcinefs,  cunning- 
Callidness5  nels. 

Calli'gonon  L»taM<Vovo>>,  Gr.]  the  herb  Knot-Graft. 

Calli'graphy  [/<.tt»i>0xip(«,  of  xctMa?  fair,  and  y^y.- 
f  J  writing,  Gr.]  fair,  handfome  writing. 

Calli'logy  [calhlogia,  L.  of  xaMiAojva,  Gr.]  an  ele¬ 
gancy  of  diftion. 

Calli'ope  [KdM/o7rw,  of  xet.-dr  good,  and  0]/  voce, 
Gr.]  the  mother  of  Orpheus ,  and  one  ofthe  Mules,  fuppos’d 
to  be  the  prefident  of  heroick  verle. 

2  CaL- 
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Cai.li'ppick  Period,  a  period  or  cycle  of  years, 
Which  was  invented  by  Calippus  to  improve  that  of  Melon. 

Callo'sity  [ callofitas ,  L.]  calloufnefs,  hardnefs  and 
thicknefs  of  the  skin,  produced  commonly  by  much  labour. 
Ca'llithRIX  [among  Botanifis]  the  herb  Maiden  hair. 

C  \'l Lous N  ess  [callofitas,  L.]  hardinefs,  brawninels. 
Ca'llous  [ callofus ,  L.  ]  hard,  brawny,  having  a 

thick  skin.  ,  -  , 

Ca'llow,  unfledg’d,  1. 1.  not  covered  with  feathers, 

fpoken  of  birds. 

Ca'llus,  hard  flefll ;  alfo  brawn  or  hardnefs  of  skin. 
Callus  [with  Surgeons']  a  kind  of  Nodus  or  Ligature 
which  joins  the  extremities  of  a  fra&ur’d  bone,  a  fort  of 
glewy  fubftance,  which  grows  about  broken  bones,  and 
ferves  to  folder  them. 

Ca  l  m  [calme,  F.]  quiet,  ftill.  , 

A  Calm  ?  [5m  Term]  ufed  when  there  is  not  a 
A  Stark  Calm  i  breath  of  wind. 

To  Calm  [calmer ,  F.]  to  appeafe,  to  ftill,  to  quiet, 
to  pacify. 

Ca'lmness  [calme,  F.]  ftilnefs,  compofure  of  mind. 

Ca'  lomEL,  Mercurius  dulcis,  or  fweet  fublimate. 
Calori'fick  [calori ficus,  L.]  making  hot. 

Cllo'tte,  a  cap  or  coif  of  hair,  fatin  or  other  fluff, 
ho.v  ufed  as  an  ecclefidtcal  ornament  in  France  ;  a  red  Ca¬ 
lotte  is  the  badge  of  a  Cardinal. 

Calotte  [with  Arcbtcfts]  around  cavity  or  depreflure 
in  form  of  a  cap,  lathed  and  plaiftered,  to  leflen  the  riling 
of  a  moderate  Chapel,  &c.  which  eife  would  be  too  high 
for  other  pieces  of  the  apartment. 

Calo'yers,  Monks  or  Religious  in  Greece ,  and  elfe- 
wbere,  who  live  a  retired,  auftere  life,  faft  much,  eat  no 
biead  till  they  have  earn’d  it,  and  fpend  molt  of  the  night 
in  weeping. 

Ca'lsounds,  a  fort  of  linen-drawers  worn  by  Turks. 
Ca'ltha  [xot>fK  Gr.]  the  plant  called  a  marigold. 
Ca'ltrops  [coltcpaeppe,  Saxt  Chauffie-trape ,  F.  fee 
Cbauff e-traps. 

Ca'ltrops,  an  herb. 

Ca'lqjjing  [with  Painters]  is  where  the  backfide  of 
Ca'lking  $  any  delign  is  covered  with  a  black  or 
red  colour,  and  the  ftrokes  or  lines  are  traced  through  on  a 
copper  plate,  wall,  or  any  other  manner. 

Ca'lva  [with  Anatomifis]  the  fcarf  or  upper  part  of 
the  head  ;  fo  named  becaufe  it  firft  grows  bald. 
Calva'ria,  the  fame  as  Calva. 

Ca'lvary  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  crols  Calvary, 
is  fet  on  fteps  to  reprelent  the  Crofs  on  which 
our  Sav  our  luffered  on  Mount  Calvary ,  as  here 

_ _ _ annexed. 

Calves  snout,  a  kind  of  herb. 

Ca'lviNism,  the  doflrine  and  fentimentSof  Calvin  and 
his  follow  ers,  as  to  matters  of  religion. 

Ca'lvinist,  one  who  holds  the  tenets  of  John  Calvin. 
Ca'lvity  [calvitas,  L.]  baldnefs  of  the  head. 
Calvi'ties  [in  Medicine]  baldnefs,  the  falling  oft  of 
the  hair,  without  being  able  to  grow  again. 

Ca  lumet,  or  Pipe  of  Peace  [among  the  Virginian 
%’•>  Indians  ]  is  a  large  tobacco-pipe  made  of  red, 
•  black,  or  white  marble  ;  the  head  is  finely 

||  polilhed,  and  the  quill  which  is  commonly 
(OE®  two  foot  and  a  half  long,  is  made  of  a  pretty 
ffP  PS  ftrong  reed  or  cane,  adorn’d  with  feathers  of 
r  I  1  all  colours,  interlaid  w  ith  locks  of  womens  hair  : 

They  tye  to  it  two  wings  of  the  moft  curious  birds 
I  they  can  find,  which  makes  their  Calumet  fome- 
thing  refemble  Mercury’s  wand.  This  pipe  is  a  pais 
and  fafe-condutt  among  the  allies  of  the  nation 
who  has  given  it,  and  in  all  embaflies  the  ambafla- 
dor  carries  it  as  the  fymbol  of  peace ;  and  they  are  generally 
perfuaded  that  a  great  misfortune  would  befall  them  if  they 
violated  the  publick  faith  of  the  Calumet. 

All  their  enterprifes,  declarations  of  war  or  conclufions 
of  peace,  as  well  as  all  the  reft  of  their  ceremonies,  are 
confirmed  with  this  Calumet ;  they  fill  that  pipe  with  the 
bell  tobacco  they  have,  and  then  prefent  it  to  thofe  with 
whom  they  have  concluded  any  great  aftair,  and  then  fmoke 
out  of  the  lame  after  them. 

To  C  a  lu'mniate  [ calumniare ,  L.]  to  accufe  or 
charge  falfly,  to  alledge  malicioufly  againft  a  perfon,  to 
flander. 

Calumnia'tor,  a  flanderer,  &c. 

Calu'mnious  [ calumniofius,  L.]  full  of  cavils  and  ma¬ 
licious  accufations,  falfe. 

Ca'lumn  y  [called  by  the  Greeks  A/afJ-R;},  whence 
comes  the  Latin  Diabolut,  and  Devil  in  Enghfib,  the  father 


bf  all  calumny]  ari  Athenian  Deity,  in  hoiiouir  of  wllorti 
they  built  a  temple.  Lucian  tells  us,  that  Apelles ,  being  ac- 
cufed  by  a  Painter  for  having  confpired  againft  Ptolemy,  ha¬ 
ving  cleared  himfelf  of  the  accufation,  Ptolemy,  to  make 
him  amends,  gave  him  i  oo  talents,  and  delivered  his  accu- 
fer  into  his  hands  to  do  what  he  plealed  with  him  :  Upon 
this,  Apelles  to  be  reveng’d  on  Calumny ,  painted  a  prince 
with  large  ears  fitting  upon  a  throne,  with  Sufpicion  and  Ig¬ 
norance  neat  him;  the  prince  fitting  thus  in  ftate,  and  reach¬ 
ing  forth  his  hand  a  great  way  oft'  to  Calumny,  which  lie 
reprefented  having  a  face  very  bright  and  fparkling,  with 
extraordinary  charms  and  incitements,  and  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  prince,  holdthg  a  torch  in  her  left  hand,  and  by 
her  tight,  dragging  an  innocent  young  man  by  the  hair,  he 
holding  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and  imploring  aid.  Before 
Calumny  Was  painted  Envy,  with  a  pale  countenance  and 
fqiunting  fcyes,  which  ferv’d  to  fet  oft  Calumny,  and  make 
her  appear  the  more  acceptable.  After  her  comes  Repen¬ 
tance,  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  mourning 
habit,  with  her  garments  rent,  and  turning  her  head  to¬ 
wards  a  figure  refembling  Truth ,  weeping  for  lbrrow  and 
fhame. 

This  pi&ure  Apelles  gave  to  Ptolemy,  and  it  was  efteemed 
the  belt  piece  ill  the  whole  world. 

The  moral  of  this  pitlure  is;  that  Calumny  worries  and 
affli&s  Innocence ,  which  by  means  of  a  foolifh  or  malicious 
Credulity,  proceeding  from  Ignorance  or  Sufpicion  is  received. 
The  Calumniator  dreft'es  up,  and  orders  all  things  by  the 
afliftatice  of  Impofiure,  and  by  flattery  infinuates  himfelf  in¬ 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the  hearer  ;  but  Truth  appearirig 
foone r  or  later,  difeovers  the  malice  of  the  Faifijood,  and 
fo  there  is  nothing  left  to  Calumny  for  her  labour,  but  a 
bitter  repentance. 

Calx,  chalk,  burnt  lime,  mortar,  L. 

CAlx  viva  [in  Chymical  Writers.] 

Calx  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  exp  re  fled  by  this  cha- 
rafler,  C. 

Calx  [in  Chymifiry]  a  kind  of  allies,  or  fine  friable 

Eowder,  which  remains  of  metals,  minerals,  ??c.  after  they 
ave  undergone  the  violence  of  fire  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  loft  all  their  humid  parts. 

Calx  [with  Anat.]  the  heel,  or  the  fecond  bone  in  that 
part  of  the  foot  which  fucceeds  the  ankle. 

Ca'lycle  [i calyculus ,  L.]  with  Botanifis ,  a  fmall  bud  of 
a  plant. 

Ca'lyx  [with  Bctan.]  the  cup  of  the  flower  of  a  plant; 
alfo  the  fmall  green  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  of  herbs 
which  firft  cover  the  bloftom,  and  afterwards  inclofe  the 
feed;  it  is  alfo  taken  for  the  flower  itfelf,  when  the  fhape 
of  it  is  like  that  of  a  rofe  bud,  before  the  leaves  are 
fpread  out. 

Camai'eu  [of  camechuia ,  with  the  Afians,  who  fo  call 
the  Onyx  when  they  find  it  preparing  another  colour,  q.  d. 
a  fecond  done]  a  ftone  on  which  is  found  various  figures 
and  reprefentation  of  landskips. 

Camai'eu  [fome  derive  it  of  Gr.  low,  becaufe 

Bajfo  Rehevo’s  are  commonly  exprefled  by  it]  fo  Painters 
call  fuch  paintings  in  which  there  is  but  one  colour,  and 
where  the  lights  and  fhadows  are  made  on  a"  ground  of 
gold  or  azUre. 

Cama'il,  a  purple  ornament,  which  a  Bifhop  wears  o- 
ver  his  Rochet,  F. 

Cam.a'rosis  [in  ArchiteBure ]  a  railing  with  an  arch  Ur 
vault,  L. 

Cama'rosis  [with  Surgeons]  a  blow  or  fra£lure  upon 
the  fcull,  whereby  fome  frart  of  the  bone  is  left  hanging  up 
or  ftruek  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Ca'marade  ?  [of  camera ,  L.  a  chamber]  a  chamber- 
Co'mrade  i  fellow,  a  fellow -ioldier,  an  intimate 
companion,  F. 

Ca'Mber  Beam  [with  ArchiteBs]  a  piece  of  timber  cut 
arch-wile,  or  with  an  obtufe  angle  in  the  middle,  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  platforms. 

Ca  'm  b  e  r  i  n  g  ?  [Sea  Term]  ufed  of  a  deck  when  if  does 
Ca'mbing  5  not  lie  level,  but  higher  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  than  at  either  end. 

Ca'mbkjm,  the  exchanging  or  bartering  commodities; 
alio  an  exchange-place  where  merchants  meet. 

Cambium  [in  Q.  Phyfic.  Writ.]  one  of  the  three  hu¬ 
mours  which  nourifh  the  body,  the  other  being  called  Glu¬ 
ten  and  Ros. 

Ca'mbkel  >  [cantbr,  C.  Brit.]  a  crooked  flick  with 
Ca'mbren  S  notches  in  it,  on  which  butchers  hang 
carcafles  of  mutton,  doc. 

Ca'mbria  [of  Camber  Son  of  Brutus]  Wales. 
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Ca'm BRICK  [of  Cambray  in  the  Low  CoUtitriei ]  a  ibrt  ot 
fine  linen  cloth. 

Ca'mel  [ camelus,  L.  of  k<Lw*&,  Gr.]  a  beaft  of  bur¬ 
then,  common  in  AJia,  that  is  able  to  carry  1000  pound 
weight,  and  fubfift  ten  or  twelve  days  without  eating  or 
drinking. 

Camel  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  us’d  to  intimate  filial  re¬ 
verence,  becaufe  it  has  that  refpett  for  its  parents,  that  it 
refufes  copulation  with  them :  It  is  allb  ufed  to  iignify 
a  rich  man  and  a  good  fubjeft,  that  fubmits  to  the  command 
of  his  fuperior,  being  an  animal  very  ftrong,  laborious  and 
docile. 

Came'leon  [of  X'&ftouMtoYy  of  the  ground, 

and  aso»  a  lion,  Gr.}  a  little  creature  refembling  a  lizard  ; 
but  that  the  head  of  it  is  bigger  and  broader,  it  is  a  qua- 
drupede,  having  on  each  foot  three  toes,  and  a  long  tail, 
by  which  it  will  fallen  itfelf  upon  trees,  as  well  as  by  its 
feet.  It  frequents  the  rocks,  lives  upon  flies,  gnats,  &c. 
and  lays  eggs;  the  common  colour  of  it  is  a  whitilh  grey, 
but  if  it  be  expofed  to  the  lun,  or  let  upon  other  colours, 
lome  parts  of  the  skin  change  their  colour  after  a  plealant 
manner. 

Cameli'ne  [eamelinus,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  a  camel. 

Cameli'na  [with  Butan.}  treacle  or  worm  feed,  L. 

Ca mel’i  hay,  a  fort  of  lweet-fmelling  rulh  growing  in 
the  F.afiern  Countries. 

Camelopa'rdalis  ^[xot^KHAoirttflaAir,  of  xaVifA©*  a 

Camelopa'rdus  S*  camel,  and  xctf/aAif  a  panther, 
Gr.]  a  bealt  that  has  the  lhape  of  a  camel,  and  is  fpotted 
like  a  panther,  L. 

Camelopo'dium  [of  and  -na;  a  foot]  a  plant, 

a  fort  of  hore-hound. 

Ca  M  E  R.  A  [in  Archit.}  a  vault,  roof,  or  upper  gallery,  L. 

Calibrated  [ cameratus ,  L.]  vaulted,  cieled,  arched. 

Came'ra  obscura  [in  Opticks }  a  room  darken’d  every 
where,  but  only  at  one  little  hole,  in  which  a  glals  is  fixed 
to  convey  the  rays  of  objefls  to  a  frame  of  paper  or  white 
cloth 

Camera  [in  Old  Rec.}  any  winding  or  crooked  plat  of 
ground. 

Camera  [in  the  title  of  Mu f.  Books ]  fignifies  chamber- 
mufick,  or  mufick  for  private  conlorts,  in  diftinftton  to 
mufick  us’d  in  chapels  and  publick  conforts. 

Camera'tion,  a  vaulting  or  arching. 

GameratION  [with  Surgeons ]  is  a  term  uled  when 
lome  part  of  the  bone  of  the  fcull  is  left  fufpended  like 
an  arcn,  by  a  blow  upon  it. 

Ca'mery,  a  difeafe  in  horles  call’d  alfo  the  Frounce, 
when  final  1  warts  or  pimples  arile  in  the  palate  of  the 
mouth. 

Ca'micA  [Old  Law}  camelot,  or  a  fort  of  fine  fluff  made 
of  camel’s  hair. 

Cami'sado  [prob.  of  camifciata,  Ital.]  an  attack  made 
upon  an  enemy  by  night,  the  foldiers  having  their  fliirts 
over  their  apparel  and  arms. 

Camisa'rd,  a  French  Calvinift  of  the  Cevennes. 

Camisa'ted  [<W777?y<jf»r,  L.]  cloathed  with  a  linen  gar¬ 
ment,  furplice  or  Ihirt. 

Ca'ml  et  [prob.  of  Zambelot ,  a  term  uled  in  the  Levant 
for  fluff  made  of  goat’s  hair]  a  fort  of  fluff  made  of  ca¬ 
mel’s  hair,  filk,  &c.  mix’d. 

Ca'mmock  [cammoc,  *$4x.]  an  herb  otherwife  called 
R  eft-harrow. 

Ca'momile  [camomila,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  fra¬ 

grant  herb. 

Camp  [campe,  Sax.  of  campus ,  L.  a  field]  a  fpot  of 
ground  where  an  army  refts,  intrenches  itfelf,  or  plants  a 
piquet  watch,  that  they  may  lodge  fecure  in  tents  or  barracks. 

Camp  Volant ,  a  flying  camp,  a  ftrong  body  of  horle  or 
dragoons,  and  Ibmetimes  foot,  always  in  motion  both  to 
cover  a  garrifon,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  continual  alarm. 
It  is  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  General. 

Campaign?  [ campagne ,  F.]  a  plain,  a  champion  or 

Campai'n  i  open  country. 

Camp  a  IN  [in  Military  Affairs]  the  Ipace  of  time  during 
which  an  army  is  kept  in  the  field  ;  a  fummer’s  war. 

Campaign  oven,  a  portable  oven  made  of  copper,  of 
a  convenient  length,  and  about  3  or  4  inches  high,  being 
railed  on  feet,  lo  that  fire  may  be  kindled  underneath  ;  and 
on  the  cover  or  lid  of  it  are  ledges  to  hold  fire  alfo. 

Campanifo'rmis  [with  Botanifis}  Ihaped  fomething 
like  a  bell,  campanula ,  convulvulus,  &c. 

Campanula  [ Botany ]  the  herb  Rope-weed  or  Wood¬ 
bind,  L. 

Campanula  Syhefiris  [ Botany ]  the  flower  Blue:bell 
or  Cantu  'my  Bells,  L. 
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Cam P a'n U L at  f.  Flower ,  the  fame  as  Campaniformis. 

Campa'rtum  [ Old  Law ]  any  part  or  portion  of  a  lar¬ 
ger  piece  of  ground. 

Campe’chio,  a  IVeJl  Indian  Wood,  Logwood. 

Campe'stRAL  /  [campe {Iris,  L.]  belonging  to  a  plain 

Cvmpe'strian  $  field  or  champion  country. 

Ca'mphor  /  [camphor a^  L.J  the  gum  or  rofin  of  a 

Ca'mphire  S  tree  called  Capur ,  much  like  a  walnut- 
tree,  that  grows  on  feme  mountains  near  the  fea  in  the  Rafi- 
Indies ,  and  alfo  in  the  llLnd  Borneo ,  and  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  largenels  that  an  hundred  men  may  Hand  under  the 
fhade  ol  it.  This  gum  after  tempefts  and  earthquakes  flows 
in  great  abundance. 

Camphoka'ta  [with  Botanifis}  the  herb  lavender  cot¬ 
ton  or  garden-cyprels. 

Camphora'ted  [camphoratus,  L.]  mixed  with  cam-i 
phire. 

Ca'mptons  [among  Botanifis}  an  herb  that  bears  a 
pretty  flower. 

Rose  campion,  a  kind  of  Lychnis  or  Batchelor’s- 
button. 

Ca'mpu  LUM  [of  x.dy.n'lu,  Gr.  to  twift  about]  a  diftor- 
tion  of  the  eye-lids. 

Ca'mpu s  Martii  >  [in  Ancient  Cu floras]  an  anniverfary 

Campus  Maii  s  alfembly  of  our  ancellors  on  May 
day,  where  they  confederated  together  to  defend  the  king¬ 
dom  againft  foreigners  and  all  enemies. 

Ca'mus,  a  perlon  with  a  low  flat  nofe,  hollowed  or 
funk  in  the  middle. 

Ca'nal  [canalis,  L.]  an  artificial  river  or  long  pond  iu 
a  garden  or  park,  Fr. 

Canal  Lwith  Anat]  a  conduft  or  paflage  thro’  which 
any  juices  of  the  body  flow. 

Canal  of  a  Lamier  [in  Architecture}  the  hollow  Platfond 
or  Soffit  of  a  Cornice  which  makes  the  Pendant  Mouchette, 

Canal  ot  the  Volute  [Archit. J  this  is  the  face  of  the  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  inclofed  by  a  lift  in  the  Ionic  Capital. 

Cana'les  Semictrculares  [Anat.]  three  canals  in  the 
Labyrinth  of  the  ear 

Canai'lle,  the  mob  or  rabble,  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  F 

Ca  n  a  L  i'c  u  L  a  r  e  d  [canaliculatuSy  L.]  channelled,  made 
like  a  pipe  or  gutter 

Cana'lis  Artenofus  [Anatomy]  a  veflel  obferved  in 

Canali'culus  bceius’s,  but  which  after  deli¬ 

very  grows  utelefs  and  d  fappears.  It  is  a  fmall  tube* 
which  joining  the  pulmon.ry  Artery  and  Aorta,  lerves  to 
convey  the  blood  out  of  one  into  the  other,  w  ithout  palling 
thro’  the  lungs. 

Cana'ria  [with  Botanifis}  the  herb  called  Hounds- 
grals,  with  which  Dogs  provoke  vomit. 

Can  a/ri es,  lb  called  of  Cawerdogs.  becaufe  many  dogs 
were  found  in  it  when  firft  difeovered.  Iflands  in  the  Atlan- 
tick  lea,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  iftands,  from  whence 
come  the  Canary  wines. 

Canary  Bird,  an  excellent  finging  bird  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  formerly  bred  in  the  Canaries  and  no  where  elle. 

CanVry  Grafs ,  an  herb. 

Ca'ncamum,  an  Arabian  gum  much  like  Myrrh* 

To  Ca'nc  EL  [of  cancell  are,  L-  of  canceller ,  F.]  to  can¬ 
cel  is  properly  to  bar  an  obligation  by  pafling  the  pen  acrols 
it,  or  from  top  to  bottom,  which  makes  a  kind  of  lattice  or 
chequer,  which  the  Latins  call  cancelli  ;  to  raze,  crols  or 
blot  out ;  to  deface,  to  make  void  ;  to  flint  or  let  bounds  to. 

C'ancelier  [with  Falconers}  is  when  a  light  flown 
hawk  in  her  Hooping  turns  two  or  three  times  upon  the 
wing  to  recover  herfelf  before  Ihe  feizes. 

CaNce'lli,  are  lattices,  windows  made  with  crofs  bars 
of  wood  or  iron  :  balhfters  or  rails  to  compals  in  the  bar 
of  a  court  for  proceedings  in  law  ;  alfo  the  chancel  of  a 
church. 

Cancelling  [lome  derive  it  from  xi?xx/£c*,Gr.  to  en- 
compafs  or  pale  a  thing  round]  in  the  Civil  Law ,  is  an  a£t 
whereby  a  perfon  confents  that  lome  former  a£t  be  render’d 
null  and  void. 

Ca'nc er,  acrab-fifh,  L. 

Cancer  [with  Aftronomers ]  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of 
the  Zodiack,  which  the  fun  enters  in  the  month  of  June; 
the  charafteriftick  of  it  with  Afirologers,  &c.  is  this(®)# 
and  is  reprelented  on  the  celeftial  globe  by  the  figure  of  a 
crab-filh. 

CancER,  or  Afelli  and  Frxfepe,  Cancer  is  laid  to  have 
been  placed  among  the  ftars  by  the  good  offices  of  Juno, 
becauie  when  Hercules  had  conquered  the  Hydra ,  and  was 
aflifted  by  Iolaus ,  Cancer  alone  leaping  out  of  the.  lake, 
bit  Hercules  on  the  foot,  as  Panyafis  relates  in  Heraclea.  But 
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'juno  doing  Cancer  great  honour,  put  Him  into  the  number 
of  the  twelve  figns.  There  are  in  this  conlfellation  ftars 
which  the  Creeks  call  om,  i.  e.  affes,  which  Bacchus  placed 
among  the  ftars  ;  they  have  alio  adjoined  to  them  Frxfepe , 
i:  e.  the  manger. 

Tropick  of  Cancer  [with  Afironomers ]  an  imaginary  line 
in  the  heavens,  parallel  to  the  Equino&ial,  thro’  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  which  line  the  fun  paft'es  in  June,  and  makes 
our  longeft  day  ;  it  is  called  the  Northern  Tropick. 

Cancer  [fo  called  becaufc  its  puff’d  up  veins  relemble 
the  feet  of  a  crab]  a  hard,  painful  and  ulcerous  1  welling, 
fometimes  full  of  puffed  up  veins,  and  is  of  two  forts,  pri¬ 
mitive  and  degenerate. 

Primitive  Cancer,  is  one  which  comes  of  itfelf,  appear¬ 
ing  firft  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  caufing  an  inward,  con¬ 
tinual,  pricking  pain. 

Degenerate  Cancer,  a  cancer  which  fucceeds  an  im- 
pofthume  or  fwelling  that  is  either  obftinate  or  ill  drefs’d 
and  has  never  been  an  occult  or  blind  one. 

Cancer  of  the  Bone  [with  Surgeons ]  a  dileafe  in  a 
bone  caufcd  by  a  Iharp  humour,  and  fucceeded  by  an  ulcer 
of  the  flelh  and  skin. 

Ulcerated Ca  n  c  e  r  [with  Surgeons ]  is  a  cancer  when  it  has 
grown  larger  than  a  primitive  one,  and  has  been  opened. 
Blind  Cancer/  [with  Surgeons]  is  a  primitive  cancer. 
Latent  Cancer>  before  it  is  grown  large  and  opened, 
Occult  Cancer  3  which  is  one  that  comes  of  itfelf, 
and  appears  at  firft  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  caufin°-  an 
internal,  continual  and  pricking  pain.  b 

To  Ca'nceRATE  [cancer  atum,  L.]  to  fpread  abroad 
canceroufly,  L. 

Cancera'tion,  a  fpreading  abroad  canceroufly  L. 
Ca'nc  EROUsn  es s  [of  cancer,  L.]  the  being  cancera’ted 
Cancri'ni  Verfus  [with  Gram.]  Latin  vedes  which  may 
be  read  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and’  are  the  fame  as 
Roma  tibi  fubito,  motibus  ibit  amor. 

.  Cand  el a'ria,  the  plant  called  torch-herb  or  wood- 
blade,  long-wort  or  mullens,  L. 

ToCa'ndefy  [candefacere,  L.]  to  makd  white  or 
whiten. 

Ca'ndent  [ candens ,  L.J  waxing  white,  fhinino-  clear  • 
alio  glowing.  b  * 

Ca  ndicanc  y  [candicantia,  L.j  a  whitening  or  making 
fair,  &c.  °  6 

Ca'ndicant  [ candicani,  L]  waxing  white. 

Ca'ndid  Candidas y  L]  fincere  or  upright,  favourable 
kind,  courteous;  free,  open.  * 

,  Ca'ndid  ate  [candidates,  L.  fo  called  from  their  wear¬ 
ing  a  white  habit  at  their  aflemblies]  one  who  ftands  for 
fome  poft  or  afpires  after  an  office,  or  to  be  a  member 
ot  any  body  orfociety. 

Ca'ndidn ess  [of  Candidas,  L.  candide,  F.]  fincerity. 
Ca^ndidus,  a,  urn  [in  Botanick  Writers]  white,  L. 

Ca  ndisation,  the  candying  and  chryftallizing  of 
lugar,  after  it  has  been  diflolved  in  Water  and  purified. 

Canditeers  [in  Fortification]  a  fort  of  frames  to  lay 
taggors  and  brulh-wood  upon,  for  covering  the  men  while 
at  work.  ° 

Candle  [ candela ,  L.]  a  long  roll  or  cylinder  made  of 
tallow,  wax,  gyc.  for  giving  lighr. 

Candlemas-^  [cantelmWe  **£,  sax]  the  fefti- 
val  obferved  m  commemoration  of  the  Purification  of  the 
irgin  Mary ,  on  the  fecond  of  February ,  f0  named  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  candles  confecrated  on  that  day  to  ferve  the 
whole  year.  1 

Ca  ndour  M,  L.]  fincerity,  uprightnefs,  plain- 
deahng  ;  alfo  franknefs ;  alfo  courtefy.  V  6  V 

9n  ^candeffceret  C.]  properly  fignifies  to  make 

as  CnnfJVWhlte  ’jt0  th!c!ien  and  chryftallize  fugar  on  fruits 
mea^df  °  5  t0  gr°w  m°uldy-  a*  Me  fweet- 

Can  dy  Alexander ,  a  kind  of  herb. 

Cane  [cannal  L.]  an  Indian  reed. 

tnake'ifi  ymii'Zfhpi"  ^  “  9  palmS’  IO°  of 
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\  is  4  Draces, 

Mid  8  braces  is  5  yards  Englifb 
Can e  [of  Marfeilles]  is  2  yards  and  half  Englifb. 

•  ne  [of  Mefjtna]  is  2  yards  and  half  Englifb 

ells  and  luflf  Englip.  §  P*1™’  and  3°  cancs  is  *5 

tcrmedNfromBi?;N^[Wuh  ^  thencck  of  throat  bonc» 

Can  tS  rfPeiT'l>lallce  to  a  canal  or  gutter. 
lAi  the  fpice  called  cinnamon,  Lt 


/  w  ,  ,  , 

Cane'lle  [in  Heraldry]  fee  Inve&ed. 

Canepho'ra  [of  xawfo'f©.,  Gr.j  a  young  maid  wHB 
in  the  ancient  facnfices  bore  a  basket,  wherein  was  fcotf 
tained  all  things  necelfary  for  the  facrifice 
Can  epho'ria  ct,  Gr.]  a  ceremony  among  the 

Athenians  which  made  part  of  a  feftival,  which  the  maids 
celebrated  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  day. 

Can  est  e'llus  [old  Records]  a  basket 
Ca'nia  [Botany]  a  frnall  flinging  nettle"  L. 
Ca'nibals,  Men-eaters,  a  people  in  the  IVefllndiei  an¬ 
ciently  inhabiting  the  Canbbee  illands  who  ufed  to  feed  orl 
man  s  flefh. 

Cani'cul  a,  a  little  dog  or  bitch;  alfo  the  docr-fifo  L 

iNICn  rAnEl  Llth  rfronom'*s]  the  Dog-days,  com¬ 
monly  called  Dies  camcUlares,  L  are  days  wherein  tire 

Dog-ftar  nfes  and  fets  with  the  fun  ;  during  which  time 
the  weather  is  very  fultry  and  hot :  Thefe  bog  days  beKirt 
about  the  24th  of  July ,  and  end  the  28th  of  Auguft.  b 
Canicula  ris  [with  Botanifls]  the  herb  Henbane. 
Ca  niform  [cam for  mu,  L.j  fhaped  like  a  dog. 
Canina  fames,  a  dog’s  appetite,  a  difeafe  ;  an  in¬ 
ordinate  huhger  attended  with  loolbnefs  and  vom.tin <r  L 
Canine  [caninus,  L.J  belonging  to  or  like  a  dog,’  F.' 
Can  in  1  dentes  [among  Anatom, fis]  the  dogteeth; 
two  teeth  in  each  jaw,  one  on  each  fide  the  Incifivi° 

Caninus  [among  Anatomifh]  amufcleofthe  lip  fer- 
ving  to  draw  it  upward.  P> 

tJrNI?  tyfil[}Jfl'r°r>°”'”s]  a  conftellation  call’d 

he  Greater  Dog  confiftmg  of  18  ftars,  and  is  drawn  ori 
the  globe  m  the  form  of  a  Dog. 

Can-  Minor  [the  LefTer  Dog]  a  conftellation  painted 
in  me  form  ot  a  dog,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Do"-  - 

it  has  a  bright  ftar  in  his  neck,  and  another  in  his  thigfo 
call  d  Frocyon.  . 0  " 

Ca'niTL’DE,  hoarinefs,  L. 

Cank,  dumb,  C.  B. 

Cank  Heath ,  i.  e.  the  heath  of  the  people  call’d  Ccdngi. 
Cankd6re,  a  woful  cafe,  O 

Ca'nker  [cancer,  L.j  an  eating,  fpreading  fore  ;  alfo 
the  ruft  of  non,  brafs,  &c.  alfo  /difeafe  in  dees. 

C a  N  K  E R-  W  o  r  m ,  an  infe&  which  deftroy.s  corn  and  herbs. 
t-.A  NKERED,  eaten  w.th  ruft  or  the  canker. 

A  Cankered  Fellow,  crofs,  ill-conditiorfd  fellow  C. 
Cann  [canne -  Sax.  perhaps  of  cantharus>  L.j  a  kind  of 
cup  or  veflel  to  drink  out  of. 

Can  n-buo  y  [Sea  J  ermj  a  large  buoy  or  barrel  thrown 
out  upon  the  fhoals  for  a  fea-mark 

Can  n-h  ook,  an  iron  hook  made  faft  to  the  end  of  a 
rope,  whereby  weighty  things  are  taken  in  and  out  of  a  fliip. 

1  “AJ0R  ^omy]  the  greatef  bone  of  the 

leg>i  cal*  d  alfo  Facile  majus  and  Tibia 

Cann  a  minor,  the  Iefoer  bone  of  the  le^,  the  fame 
with  Focile  minus  and  Fibula.  0 

Cannaba'ceous  ?  [cannabaceus,  L.  C  of 

Ca  n  n  a  3 1  n  e  5  [cannabir.us,  L.  {  Gr.]  of  hemp' 
or  hempen.  r 

^annington  in  Somerfeifh  re .  fo  called  fiom  the  Can- 
gj,  a  tmall  people  ot  the  Belgick  Britons ,  that  came  and 
dwelt  there. 

Ca'nnions  [of  canon,  F.j  boot-hofe,  an  old-fafhioned 
garment  for  the  legs. 

O^IS’TER,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  coopers  in  racking 

Ca'nnister  f  of  Tea  [ednifirum,  L.]  a  quantity  from 
Canister  S  75  to  100  Pound  Weight. 

hold  Tea  NNIST ER>  a  velPcl  of  filver,  tin,  &c.  to 

Cannon  [canony  F.]  a  piece  of  Ordnance,  or  great 
gun,  of  which  there  are  different  fizes ;  as  Demi-cannon, 
Wliole  cannon,  &Pc.  The  firft  that  was  ufed  was  on  the 
coaft  ot  Denmark,  in  the  year  1304,  and  afterwards  became 
common  in  the  wars  between  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians , 

l  Tear  I3®°>  and  in  I3S6  were  ufed  in  England  the 
nrlt  being  difcbarged  at  the  fiege  of  Barwick. 

Cannon  Royal  ?  a  great  gun  12  foot  long,  of  £0 od 
Cannon  of  Eighty  pound  weight. 

To  Cannonade  [canonner,  F.J  to  batter  with  cannon. 
Cannona'de  [ canonnade ,  F.]  cannon  foot. 

A  Cannon  ee'r  [canonnier,  F.]  a  gunner  who  difehar- 
ges  the  cannon. 

Cano'e,  a  little  veflel  or  boat  ufed  by  the  Indians  made 
all  ot  one  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed; 

Canon  [in  Muffck]  is  a  fhort  compofition  of  one  or  more 
parts,  in  which  one  part  leads  and  the  other  followfs. 

Canon  [among  Horfemen]  is  that  part  of  the  horfe-bit 
Which  is  let  into’  the  mouth. 
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Canon  [with  Printers]  a  large  fort  of  Printing  Letter. 
Canon  [among  Surgeons]  is  an  inftrument  ufed  m  low¬ 
ing  up  wounds. 

Canon,  rule,  ruling,  Spencer.  ,  f  , 

Canon  of  the  Scripture ,  is  that  body  or  books  ot  the 

Holy  Scripture,  which  ierves  for  a  rule  of  faith. 

Ca'non  Lin  Trigonometry  and  Algebra ]  a  general  rule  lor 
the  lolution  of  ail  cafes  oi  a  like  nature  with  the  prefent 
inquiry. 

Paschal  Canon,  a  table  of  the  moveable  feafts, 
/hewing  the  day  of  Eafier ,  and  the  other  feafts  depending 
upon  it  for  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years-. 

Sr.tuval Canon  Lin  Trigonom.]  is  the  canon  of  fines,  tan¬ 
gents  and  lecants  taken  together. 

Artificial  Canon,  is  the  canon  of  artificial  fines,  tan¬ 
gents,  &c.  i.  e.  cofines,  cotangents,  SSV. 

Cano'nical  [canonicus,  L.  of  xecwnxof,  Gr.]  belong¬ 
ing  or  agreeable  to  the  canons  or  church-laws. 

Ca  n  o  n  i  c  a  l  hours ,  times  appointed  by  the  canons  of 
the  church  for  divine  fervice. 

Cano'nicajln  ess,  agreeablenefs  or  conformity  to  the 
canons  of  the  church. 

Ca'non  ess  [canonicus,  L.  canonfie,  F.]  a  profeiTor  or 
doctor  of  the  canon  law. 

Canon  ess  [with  the  Romanifis]  a  maid  who  enjoys  a 
prebend,  afiefied  by  the  foundation  to  maids,  without  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  01  make  any  vows. 
Canonization,  the  a£t  of  canonization  or  fainting. 
To  Ca'n on iz e  [canonizare,  L.]  to  examine  by  rule; 
alfo  to  pronounce  and  declare  one  to  be  a  faint. 

Canons  Regular,  are  canons  whoftill  live  in  community* 
and  who,  to  the  practice  of  their  rules,  have  added  the 
profeflion  of  vows. 

Canons  Secular ,  are  lay  canons,  Inch  among  the  laity 
as  out  of  honour  and  relpe£t  have  been  admitted  into  fbme 
chapters  of  canons. 

Ca 'n o n s h ip  [ canonicatus ,  L.]  the  title  of  a  benefice 
pbfiefs’d  by  a  canon. 

Ca'nonry,  the  benefice  filled  or  fupply’d  by  a  canon. 
Canon  law,  a  rule  of  ecclcfiaftical  dilcipline,  and 
particularly  a  decree  of  a  council ;  or  it  is  a  colleftion  of 
ecclefiaftical  confbtutions,  definitions  and  rules  taken  from 
the  ancient  councils,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  popes,  &c. 

Cano  pus,  a  fabulous  God  of  the  Egyptians,  much  a- 
dored  by  the  common  people. 

Ca'n  op  Y  [xotvoirdav,  ot  x.oi'i/co'J/-  Gr.  a  glut,  6 Pc.  <j.  fome 
net  or  thin  thing  fpread  over  the  face  to  defend  it  from 
gnats  or  flies]  a  cloth  of  ftate  borne  over  the  heads  of  kings 
or  great  perfons ;  alfo  a  teftern  and  curtains  for  a  bed. 

Can  o'rous  [ canorus ,  L."J  thrill,  loud  flinging,  high- 
founding. 

Can  o'rous  ness  [of  canorus,  L.]  loudnefs,  &c. 
Cant,  Gibberiih,  Pedlai’s  French. 

To  Cant,  to  talk  obfcurely,  after  the  manner  of  gyp- 
fies,  rogues,  &c.  fo  as  not  to  be  underftood  by  others  ; 
to  ufe  an  affefred  kind  of  fpeech. 

Canta'bile  [in  Muff  Books J  is  to  play  in  a  kind  of  a 
chanting  or  finging  manner. 

Canta'brica  [of  Cantabri  in  Spain,  where  it  was  firft 
found]  the  wild  Gilliflower. 

Canta'o  [at  Alt  cant,  &c.]  a  meafure  containing  three 
gallons  Englifo  wine  meafure. 

Ca  n  t  a  l  i'v  Ers  [in  Arch’teBure]  pieces  of  wood  framed 
into  the  front  or  other  fide  of  a  houfe,  to  fuftain  the  moul¬ 
ding  and  eaves  over  it. 

Cantaliver  Cornice,  is  a  cornice  with. cantali vers  or 
modi  lions  under  it. 

Ca'ni  ar  [in  Arabia]  is  1 5  Fracelloes,  every  Fracelloe 
being  25  pound  12  ounces. 

Can  TAR  [at  Corfiantinople ]  is  120  pound  Englijh. 
CANTAR  [at  Meffina ]  about  127  pound  Engl, Jb. 

Cantar  [in  Spain]  wine  meafure,  is  about  2  gallons 
Cantar  [in  Turky  in  Ajia]  100  rotelloes,  about  418 
pounds  averdupoize. 

Cantar  [at  Tunis']  impound. 

Canta'ta  [in  Muf.  Books  fignifies  a  pece  of  vocal 
mufick,  for  1,  z ,  3,  or  more  voices,  and  fometimes  with 
.one  or  more  mufical  inftruments  of  any  kinds  compofed  af¬ 
ter  the  maimer  of  Opera  s,  and  confifting  of  grave  parts 
and  airs,  intermixt  with  one  another. 

Canta'tion,  a  finging,  L. 

.  Ca'mt  b  l  [Law  Term]  a  lump  or  mafs. 

Canterbury  Bells,  a  flower. 

Cantha'rius  [of  ot>3r  pj>,  Gr,  a  beetle]  a  ftone  ha¬ 
ving  the  figure  of  a  beetle  on  it. 


CantHa’rides  [KdvTaeUM?,  Gr.]  certain  venomous 
green  flies  which  breed  on  the  tops  of  olive  and  alh-tiees, 

and  are  us’d  for  rafting  blifters,  Span'fi  Flies. 

Ca'nthrkus  [with Carpenters^  a  trellcl  or  hone  to  law 

or  cut  timber  on,  L.  -  .  . 

Ca'ntherus  [in  ArchteBure]  a  rafter  or  joftt  ot  a 
houfe  that  reaches  down  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ;  a 
tranfom,  a  fpar ;  alfo  a  leaver,  L. 

Ca'nthus  [icco'Sk,  Gr.]  the  angle  or  corner  ot  the  eye, 
and  is  either  the  external  or  lelTer,  or  internal  or  greater. 

Ca'nthus  [with  Chymfis]  the  lip,  or  that  part  of  the 
mouth  of  a  veflel  which  is  a  little  hollowed  ordeprefsd 
for  the  eafy  pouring  out  of  a  liquor.  . 

Ca'nticles  [cantafiuncula,  L.J  the  book  ot  Solomons 

S°CVnting  Coins  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  fltort  pieces  of 
wood  cut  with  a  lharp  ridge  to  lie  between  the  casks,  and 
prevent  them  from  rolling  one  againft  another.  _ 

A  Ca'ni  le  [probably  of  canton,  F.]  a  p  ece  of  any 
thill",  as  a  cantle  of  bread  and  chcefe,  &e.  alfo  an  heap. 
T^Ca'nUE  out,  to  divide  or  diftribute  into  parts  or 

pa  Ca'n  TO  [in  Mufick  Books]  a  fong  or  the  treble  part  of 
it ;  alfo  a  divifion  in  any  heroick  poem  ;  as  a  chapter  or 

fe&ion  in  profe.  „  ..  , 

Ca'n  TO  concertante  [in  Mufick  Books]  figmhes  the  tre¬ 
ble  of  the  little  chorus,  or  the  part  which  lings  through¬ 
out,  Ital.  .  . .  -  , 

Ca'nto  Ripieno  [in  Mufick  Books]  is  the  tie.ftc  ot  the 

grand  chorus,  or  that  which  lings  only  now  and  then,  in 

tome  particular  places,  Ital.  -  c  c 

Ca'nton,  a  divifion  or  part  of  a  country  in  form  ot  a 

province.  .  ,, 

Ca'nton,  a  fort  of  an  additional  curtain  to  a  ben. 
Canton  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  comer,  F. 
and  is  one  of  the  nine  ordinaries,  and  ot  great 
efteem,  and  is  exprefled  as  in  the  efcutcheon 

here  annexed.  _  t  — 

To  Canton  [fe  cantonner,  F.  in  Military  Affairs j  s  to 
retire  into  a  canton  or  quarter  ;  to  fortify  one  s  lelf  in  a 
place. 

Ca'nton  Ed  [in  Architecture]  is  when  the  corner  of  a 
building  is  adorned  with  a  piLfter,  an  angular  column, 
ru flick  quoins,  or  any  thing  that  proje&s  beyond  the  naked 

of  a  wall.  -  r  , 

Canto'ne  [in  the  Molucca  lllands]  a mealure  ot  about 

five  half  pints  Englilh  meafuie. 

Cantone'e  [in  Heraldry J  is  ufed  by  the  French,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  pofition  of  fuch  things  as  are  borne  with  a  ciols, 
&c.  between  them. 

To  Ca'ntonize,  to  divide  into  cantons  or  quarters. 
Ca'ntred  2  [ofbatli  any  hundred  and  &teif  a  town, 
Ca'ntreffS  C.  Brit.]  is  the  lame  in  Wales  that  in 
England  is  called  an  hundred,  an  hundred  villages. 
Ca'ntus,  a  fong,  L. 

Cantus  [in  Mufick  Books]  the  mean  or  counter-tenor. 
Can  v  A  s  [cannabis,  L]  a  lore  of  coarfe,  linen  cloth.  ^ 
Ca'n v  ass  [among  the  French]  is  a  word  uled  to  hgnify 
the  model  or  firft  words  whereon  a  piece  of  mufick  or  arr  is 
compofed  and  given  to  a  poet  to  regulate  and  complcat. 

Ca'n  v  Ass  Bags  [in  Engine  try]  bags  of  earth  for  railing 
a  parapet  in  hafte,  or  to  repair  one  that  has  been  beaten 
down. 

To  Ca'n v  ASS  .[ cannabaffer ,  F.]  to  beat  hemp,  which 
being  very  laborious,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  to  fearch  dili¬ 
gently  into  ;  to  fcan,  fift  or  thoroughly  examine  a  matter  ; 
alfo  fometimes  is  uled  for  to  put  in,  lue  or  Hand  for  an 

Ca'nula  [with  Surgeons]  a  little  tube  or  pipe,  which 
they  leave  in  wounds  or  ulcers,  that  they  either  dare  not, 

or  chufe  not  to  heal  up  . 

Ca'num  r  [in  the  Scotch  Law]  a  duty  paid  to  a  luperi- 
Ca'na  $  or  or  Lord  of  the  land;  efpecially  to 
bifhops  and  churchmen. 

Canzone'  [in  Mufick  D-jo/m]  a  fong  or  tune. 

Can  z on  e,  added  to  a  piece  of  Inftrumental  mufick  fig¬ 
nifies  much  the  fame  as  Sonata.  _ 

Canzone,  added  to  a  piece  of  Vocal  mufick  figmhes 
much  the  fame  as  Cantata. 

Canzone,  added  to  any  part  of  a  Sonata,  is  much 
the  fame  as  Allegro ,  and  only  denotes  that  the  movement 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  put,  fliould  be  after  a  gay, 
brisk  lively  manner. 

CanzoNe't  [ Canzmetta ,  Irak]  a  little  fong  or  tune, 
one  of  the  divifions  of  Italian  Lyrick-  po.etry,  in  which 
every  feveral  ftanza  anfwers  both  as  to  the  number  and 
,  mealure 
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tneafure  of  the  verfes,  tho  every  Canzonet  varies  in  both  at 
pleafurc. 

Cap  [casppe,  Sax.  probably  of  caput,  LJ  a  covering  for 
the  head  of  various  forts. 

Cap  °f  a  Runy  a  piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  touch  hole 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  preferve  the  prime  from  being 
fpilt  or  wafted. 

Cap  of  Maintenance ,  is  one.  of  the  Regalia  or  ornaments 
of  ftate,  carried  before  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  the  co¬ 
ronation  and  other  great  folemnities  ;  alfo  before  Mayors 
of  feveral  cities  in  Britain. 

Cap  [in  a  Ship]  a  fquare  piece  of  timber  placed  over  the 
head  or  upper  end  of  a  maft ;  in  which  is  a  round  hole  to 
receive  the  maft  or  flag-ftaft  ;  fo  that  by  thefe  caps,  the 
top-maft  and  top  gallant- m.ifts  are  kept  fteady  and  firm  in 
the  treflel-trees. 

To  Cap  [Sta  Term]  ufed  of  a  ffiip,  in  the  trials  of  the 
rlmning  or  letting  of  currents. 

Cap  Merchant ,  the  purler  of  a  «fhip  who  has  the  charge 
6f  all  the  merchandife  or  cargo. 

Cap  Paper ,  a  fort  of  thick  brown  paper. 

Ca'p  able  [ capax ,  LJ  that  is  in  a  condition  or  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  a  thing  :  able,  apt,  fir. 

Ga'pableness  r  [capacitas,  LJ  ability,  fufficiency, 

Capa'city  \  skill,  reach  of  wit  :  [in  a  ogical 
fenfe]  an  aptitude,  faculty  or  dilpofition  to  retain  or  hold 
any  thing. 

Capa'cious  [ capax ,  LJ  capable  to  receive  or  hold  ; 
alfo  fpaciduS,  vaft,  large. 

Capa'cioUsn  ess  [of  capacitas,  LJ  largenefs,  ability 
to  receive. 

Capa'city,  Capablenefs.  See  above. 

Capa'city  [ill  a  Logical  fenfe]  an  aptitude,  faculty  or 
difpofition  to  retain  or  hold  any  thing. 

Capa'city  /  [in  a  Law  fenfe]  is  when  a  man  or 

Capability  S  body  politick  is  able  or  has  a  right 
to  give  or  take  lands  or  tenements,  &c.  or  to  file  actions  ; 
as  an  Alien  born,  has  a  fufficient  capacity  to  fue  in  any  per- 
fonal  aftion ;  but  not  in  a  real  one. 

Capa'city  [in  Geometry]  is  the  folid  content  of  anybo¬ 
dy,  and  thence  our  hollow  meafures  for  beer,  wine,  fait, 
&c.  are  called  meafures  of  capacity. 

Ca'p  a  pee'  [q.  d.  a  capite  ad  pedem ,  LJ  from  head 
to  foot. 

Capa'rison  ?  [ caparaffon ,  FJ  a  fort  of  trappings  or 

Capa'rason  5  furniture  for  a  horfe. 

To  Capa'rison  [caparaffonner,  FJ  to  adorn  or  drefs 
with  trappings,  ire. 

Cape  [caput,  L.  cap,  FJ  a  head  land,  any  mountain, 
point  or  trail  of  land,  running  out  into  the  lea;  a  pro¬ 
montory. 

Cape  [#.  *.  take]  a  judicial  writ  relating  to  plea  of 
lands  or  tenements,  and  is  of  two  forts,  viz.  Grand-Cape 
and  Petit-Cape ,  both  which  take  hold  of  things  immovea¬ 
ble,  and  differ  chiefly  in  this,  that  Grand-Cape  lies  before 
,  appearance,  and  Petit-Cape  after  it. 

Cape  farvum,  a  writ  lying  where  the  tenant  is  fummon- 
ed  in  plea  of  land,  and  comes  at  the  fummons  and  his 
appearance  is  recorded  ;  and  at  the  day  given  him  prays 
the  view,  and  having  it  granted  makes  default. 

Cape  ad  valentiam ,  a  kind  of  Grand-Cape,  or  a  writ  of 
execution  that  lies  where  one  is  impleaded  of  certain  lands, 
and  he  vouches  to  warrant  another ;  but  the  vouchee  does 
not  come  at  the  day  given.  Then  if  the  demandant  re¬ 
cover  againft  the  tenant,  he  fhall  have  this  writ  againft  the 
vouchee. 

Cap  el  e',  a  difeafe  in  horfes  when  the  tip  of  the  neck 
is  moveable,  and  more  fwelled  than  ordinary. 

Capeli'ne,  a  woman's  hat  or  cap  adorn’d  with  feathers. 

Capeli'ne  [with  Surgeons]  a  kind  of  bandage  ufed 
in  the  operation  of  cutting  off  the  leg. 

Cape'll  a,  a  chapel  or  church,  L 

Capella  [with  Ajlronomers]  the  little  goat,  a  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude  in  the  Ihoulder  of  Auriga ,  L. 

Capella  [in  Mufick  Books]  either  the  mufick  or  mufi- 
cian  belonging  to  a  chappel  or  church. 

Capella  de  floribus  [ Old  Writings]  a  chaplet  or  gar¬ 
land  of  flowers  for  the  head. 

Ca'prrs  [capparis,  L.  y.a.inr&e)t,  Gr.]  are  the  flowers 
or  buds  of  a  Ihrub  growing  in  Spain  &c.  pickled. 

A  Caper  [probably  of  caper ,  L.  a  goat,  a  mifehievous 
creature,  or  of  capio ,  L.  to  take]  a  privateer  or  pirate-fhip. 

A  Ca  per  [of  caper ,  L.  a  goat,  a  frisky  creature]  an 
agile  or  brisk  and  high  leap  in  dancing. 

To  Caper  [of  capri fare,  LJ  to  cut  a  caper,  to  leap 
briskly,  high  and  wantonly. 


Ca'p  ER  AT  ED  [caperatus,  LJ  wrinkled  like  a  goat’s  horrid 

Cap  1  ag  A,  the  chief  groom  of  the  Grand  Seiguiot’S 
bed-chamber;  and  introducer  of  private  addrelfes. 

Ca'pias,  a  writ,  of  which  there  are  two  fbirt  ;  one 
before  judgment  called  Capias  ad  refpondendum  in  a  pcrfbnal 
a&ion,  where  the  fheriff,  upon  the  firft  writ  of  diftrefs,  re¬ 
turns  Nihil  hahet  in  halliva  nojlra ;  and  the  other  a  writ  of 
execution  after  judgment. 

Capias  conductor  ad  proficifcendum ,  a  writ  lying  for  the 
taking  up  fuch  foldiers,  as  having  received  prefs’d  money 
to  ferve  the  King,  flink  away  and  do  not  come  at  the  time. 

Capias  pro  fine,  is  where  one  being  by  judgment  fined 
to  the  king  upon  fome  offence  againft  a  ftarute,  does  not 
difeharge  it  according  to  the  judgment ;  and  by  this  writ 
therefore  his  body  is  to  be  taken,  and  committed  to  prifon 
till  he  pay  the  fine. 

Capias  ad  fatisfaciendum,  is  a  writ  of  execution  after 
judgment ;  that  lies  where  a  man  recovers  in  an  aftion 
perfonal,  as  for  debt,  damage,  &c.  and  he  againft  whom 
the  debt  is  recovered,  has  no  lands  cr  tenements,  nor  fuffi¬ 
cient  goods,  whereof  the  debt  may  be  levied :  in  which 
cafe  this  writ  iflues  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to 
take  the  body  of  him  againft  whom  the  debt  is  recover’d, 
and  to  keep  him  in  prilon  till  he  make  fatisfaftion. 

Capias  Utlagatum,  a  writ  lying  againft  one  outlaw’d 
upon  any  aftion,  perfonal  or  criminal ;  by  which  the  fhe- 
ritf  apprehends  the  party  outlaw’d  for  not  appearing  on  the 
Exigent,  and  keeps  him  in  fafe  cuftody  till  the  day  of  the 
return ;  when  he  prefents  him  to  the  court  to  be  therd 
further  ordered  for  his  contempt. 

Capias  Utlagatum  &  inquiras ,  &c.  a  writ  the  fame 
with  the  former,  but  that  it  gives  a  farther  power  to  the 
fheriff,  befides  the  apprehenfion  of  the  body  of  the  of¬ 
fender,  to  enquire  of  his  goods  and  chattels. 

Capias  in  Withernam ,  &C.  a  writ  which  lies  for  cattle 
in  Withernam. 

Capias  in  W'thernamium ,  &>c.  homme,  &c.  a  writ 
which  lies  for  a  lervant  in  Withernam. 

Capilla'c  eoUs  [capiUaceus,  L.J  hairv,  like  hair. 

Capilla'c  eus,  a,  urn  [with  Botanick  Writers]  is  ufed 
of  plants,  when  the  leaf  is  cut  into  fine  and  fmall  threads 
like  hairs,  as  Fennel,  Dill,  ire. 

Capi'llament  [ capillamentum ,  LJ  abufhofhuir,  a 
peruke. 

Cap  i'll  AM  ENTs  [capillamenta,  LJ  with  Botanifh  the 
firings  or  threads  about  the  roots  of  herbs,  or  thole  fine 
threads  or  hairs,  called  fiamina,  which  grow  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  flower  and  are  adorned  with  little  knops  at  the  top; 

Cap  i'll  Am  ents  of  the  Nerves,  are  the  fine  filaments 
or  fibres,  whereof  the  nerves  are  compofed. 

Cap  i'll  aries,  fee  Capillary  Plants  and  Veflels. 

Cap  i'll  A  rin  ess  [of  capi  llaris,  L.  capillaire,  FJ  hat- 
rinefs,  likeuefs  to  hairs. 

Capilla'ris  [with  Bot.]  Venus- hair,  Maiden-hair,  £,. 

Cap il laris  [in  Botanick  Writers]  that  bears  its  feeds  oil 
the  back-fide  of  its  leaves,  but  has  no  flowers. 

Ca'pillary  [Capi  llaris,  LJ  pertaining  to,  or  like  hair. 

Ca  p  i  l  l  a  r  y  Plants  [Botany]  are  fuch  as  have  no  princi¬ 
pal  flock  or  flem  with  branches  ;  but  grow  to  the  ground 
as  hairs  to  the  head  ;  and  which  bear  their  feeds  in  fmaU 
tufts  and  protuberances,  on  the  back-fide  of  their  leaves. 

Capillary  Tubes  [in  Phyficks]  are  little  Pipes,  whole 
canals  are  the  narroweft  that  poflibly  can  be,  or  fuch  whofe 
diameter  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  common  hair. 

Capillary  Veffels  [with  Anatomifts]  are  the  leaft,  mi¬ 
nuted  ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  like  hairs, 
which,  when  broken  or  cut,  yield  but  very  little  blood. 

Capill a'tion,  hairinefs,  a  making  a  thing  hairy,  L. 

Capilla'tion  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  fracture  or 
breaking  of  the  fcull,  fo  fmall  that  it  can  fcarce  be  found, 
yet  often  occafions  death. 

Capi'llature  [ capillatura ,  LJ  a  buffi  of  hair,  alfo 
a  frizzling  of  the  hair. 

Ca  p  i  l  l  o's  e  [capillofus,  L  J  hairy,  abounding  with  hair. 

Capi'llus,  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  buffi  of  hair,  L . 

Capillus  Veneris  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  Maiden¬ 
hair,  L. 

a  Capirota'de  [in  Cookery]  a  diffi  made  of  feveral 
remnants  of  meat. 

Capi'strated  [capifiratus,  LJ  muzzled,  bridled. 

Capi'strum,  a  collar  or  halter  for  a  horfe,  L. 

Cap  ist  Ru  M  [with  Surg.]  a  fort  of  bandage  for  the  head. 

Ca'p  it  a  l  [capitalist.]  principal,  chief  or  great ;  alfo 
heinous,  worthy  of  death. 

Capital  Lees  [with  Soap-loilers]  the  ftrong  lees  made 
from  pot-affies. 

I  i  e  Capital 
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Capital  [ArchiieRure]  the  uppermoft  part  of  a  column 
er  pilafter,  ferving  for  the  head  or  crowning  of  it,  placed 
immediately  over  the  fhaft  and  under  the  entablature. 

Ca'pital  Medicines y  are  the  principal  preparations  of 
the  fhops  of  Apothecaries,  as  Venice  Treacle,  &c. 

Ca'pital  Line  [in  Fortification]  is  a  line  drawn  from 

the  angle  of  the  Polygon  to  the  point  of  the  Baflion,  or 
from  the  point  of  the  Bullion  to  the  middle  of  the  Gorge. 

Angular  Capital  [Architecture]  is  that  which  bears  the 
return  of  the  Entablature  at  the  corner  of  a  Projefture  of  a 
frontifpiece. 

Capital  of  a  Ballufler  [Archit.]  that  part  that  crowns 
the  Ballufler,  lomething  rcfembling  the  Ionick  Capitals. 

Capital  of  a  Triglyph  [Archit.]  a  plat- band  over  the 
Triglyph. 

Capital  of  a  Niche  [Archit.]  a  fort  of  frnall  canopy 
over  a  fhallow  Niche,  covering  a  ftatue. 

Capital  Letters  [with  Printers]  are  the  initial  letters, 
wherein  titles,  &c.  are  compofcd,  and  all  periods,  verfes, 
&c.  commence  ;  all  proper  names  ofperfons,  places,  terms 
of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Dignities  begin. 

Capital  [in  Architecture]  is  a  principal  and  eflential 
part  of  an  Order  of  Column  or  Pilafter ;  and  is  different 
in  different  Orders,  and  is  that  which  chiefly  diftinguilhes 
and  charaflerifes  the  Orders. 

The  Corinthian  Capital,  is  much  the  richeft,  it  has  no 
Ovolo,  and  its  Abacus  is  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Dorick,  Ionick  and  Tufcan.  It  has  its  faces  circular  hollow¬ 
ed  inwards,  having  a  rofe  in  the  middle  of  each  fweep. 
It  has  only  a  brim,  and  a  vafe  inftead  of  an  Ovolo  and  An¬ 
nulets  ;  the  neck  being  much  lengthen’d  and  inrich’d  with 
a  double  row  of  eight  leaves  in  each,  bending  their  heads 
downwards,  frnall  Italics  arifing  between,  from  whence  the 
Volutes  fpring  ;  but  they  refemble  not  thole  of  the  Ionick 
Capital,  which  are  16  in  this  inftead  of  4  in  the  Ionic ,  on 
each  fide  4  under  the  4  horns  of  the  Abacus ,  where  the  4 
Volutes  meet  in  a  frnall  leaf,  which  turns  backwards  to¬ 
wards  the  corner  o'f  the  Abacus.  Thefe  leaves  are  divi¬ 
ded  each  making  three  ranges  of  lefler  leaves,  whereof 
they  are  compofcd  ;  again  each  lefler  leaf  is  fometimes 
parted  into  three  called  Laurel  leaves,  but  generally  into  5 
called  Olive  leaves.  The  middle  leaf,  which  bends  down, 
is  parted  into  eleven.  In  the  middle  over  the  leaves  is  a 
flow'er,  fhooting  out  between  the  Stems  and  Volutes,  like 
the  rofe  in  the  Abacus.  The  height  of  this  Capital  is  2  y 
modules,  and  its  Proje&ure  1  f . 

The  Tufcan  Capital,  is  the  molt  Ample  and  unadorned. 
Its  members  or  parts  are  no  more  than  three  ;  an  Abacus, 
and  under  this  an  Ovolo  or  Quarter-round,  and  under  that 
a  Neck  or  Collarine. 

Compofite  Capital,  take  its  name  from  its  being  com- 
pofed  of  members  borrowed*  from  the  capitals  of  other 
columns.  See  Plate  Architecture. 

From  the  Dorick ,  it  takes  a  Quarter- round  or  Ovolo  ;  from 
the  Ionick ,  an  Aftragal  under  this,  together  with  Volutes 
or  fcrolls  ;  from  the  Corinthian ,  a  double  row  of  leaves, 
and  in  moft  other  things  refembles  the  Corinthian ,  generally 
confifting  of  the  fame  members  and  the  fame  proportion. 

There  is  a  flower  in  the  middle  of  the  Abacus ,  and  leaves 
which  run  upwards  under  the  horns,  as  in  the  Corinthian. 

It  has  flowers  inftead  of  ftalks  in  the  Corinthian ,  lyinp- 
clofe  to  the  vafe  or  bell,  which  twift  thcmfelves  round  to^ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  face  of  the  Capital.  The  height 
of  this  Capital  is  two  modules  j,  and  its  Projeffure' one  mo¬ 
dule  3,  as  in  the  Corinthian.  See  Plate  Architecture. 

The  Dorick  Capital,  befides  an  Abacus  and  an  Ovolo , 
and  a  neck  in  common  with  the  Tufcan,-  has  three  annulets 
or  little  fquare  members  underneath  the  Ovolo,  inftead  of 
the  Aftragal  in  the  Tufcan,  and  over  the  Abacus ,  a  Talon 
Cima  or  Ogee  with  a  filler.  The  height  of  this  Capital  is 
one  module,  and  its  ProjeQure  5  7  minutes  and  half.  See 
Plate  Architecture. 

’-The  Ionick  Capital,  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  an 
Abacus  which  confifts  of  an  Ogee  and  a  Fillet  ;  and  under 
tins  a  rind  which  produces  the  Volutes  or  Scrolls,  which  is 
the  moft  eflential  part  of  this  Capital.  The  Aftragal, 

.  JjY  18  under  that  Ovolo,  belongs  to  the  Ihaft,  and  the 
middle  part  is  called  a  rind  or  bark,  becaufe  of  its  bear- 
lng  lome  refemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree  laid  on  a  vafe, 
the  brim  of  which  is  reprefented  by  the  Ovolo,  and  feems 
o  have  been  flmmk  up  in  drying,  and  to  have  twifted 
”,  °c  t  e  flutes  ;  the  Ovolo  is  adorned  with  eggs  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  their  oval  form.  The  height  of  this  Capital  fome 
reckon  iS  minutes,  its  Projethire  one  module 

tn  tl^PfJrALrCrl.™c'  \s  iucil  a  C1'tme  as  fubjeefs  the  offender 
to  the  lofs  of  either  head  or  life. 


Capital  stock  [in  Trade,  &cj  is  the  flock  rir  fund  of  a 
Trading  Company,  or  the  fum  of  money  they  jointly  con¬ 
tribute  to  be  employ’d  in  trade. 

Capital  City,  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom. 

Ca'pit  aln  ess  [of  capitals,  L.  capital,  F.J  the  being 
great,  chief. 

Capitatae  Plant#  [with Botanijh]  are  fuch  plants  whole 
flowers  are  compofed  of  many  edged  and  hollow  little  flow¬ 
ers,  and  Mr.  Ray  calls  them  by  this  name,  becaufe  their 
fcaly  Calix  moft  commonly  fwells  our  into  a  large  and 
round  belly  containing  within  it  the  pappous  Iced,  as  Car- 
ditus ,  Centaury,  &c. . 

Capita'tion,  a  tax  or  impofition  on  each  perfon  in 
confideration  of  his  labour,  induftry,  office,  rank,  &c. 
Foil  money. 

Cap  IT  atus,  A,  um  .[with  Botanick  Writers]  is  ufed  of 
plants,  whofe  flower  is  compofed  of  like  hollow  flowers, 
riling  out  of  a  round  fcaly  head  or  button,  as  yacea,  .  Knap¬ 
weed,  Cyanus,  &c,  L.  . 

Ca'fite  [Bot.]  with  a  round  knob  called  Caput,  L. 
Ca'pite  [in  Law]  a  tenure  by  which  a  perfon  held  of 
the  king  immediately,  as  of  his  crown,  either  by  knight's 
fcrvice  or.foccage  ;  and  not  of  any  honour,  caftle,  or  ma- 
nour  belonging  to  it.  But  by  a  llatute  iz  Charles  II.  all 
fuch  tenures  are  aholifhed. 

Capi'tibus,  in  or  with  fuch  knobs,  L..  dee  Caput. 
Ca'pitol,  the  Capitol  at  Rome  was  confecrated  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  Imperator,  was  built  upon  the  Tarpeian  mountain ;  was  a 
very  famous  ftmfture,  the  richeft  and  moft  noted  in  all  Italy. 

It  was  beautified  with  the  ftatues  and  images  of  all  the 
Gods,  with  the  crowns  of  vi&ory,  and  fpoils  of  the  nations 
which  the  Romans  had  conquered. 

_  It  was  erected  by  Tnrc[uinius  Prifcus  and  Servius  Tulliust 
two  Kings  oi Rome,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  following 
generations. 

Capitola'dE  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  way  of dreffing 
capons,  partridges  and  other  forts  of  fowls. 

Capi'tula  agri  [Old  Latin  Writers]  the  Had-lands 
or  Head-lands,  that  lie  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  grounds 
or  furrows. 

Cap itu LA  Ruralia ,  chapters  or  affemblies  held  by  the 
rural  dean  and  parifh  clergy,  within  the  bounds  or  pre- 
cinfts  of  every  relpeftive  deanery. 

Capi'tulars,  ordinaries  or  injunftions  of  either  Kin"? 
or  bifhops  concerning  eccle/iaftical  affairs. 

To  Cap i'tu late  [capitulatum,  L.]  to  treat  upon 
terms,  make  articles  of  agreement,  to  parley  or  treat  with 
a  belieger  about  the  furrendry  of  a  place  upon  conditions. 
Capitula'tion,  fuch  an  agreement. 

Capi'tulum  [Architect.]  a  little  head,  the  chapter  or 
top  of  a  pillar. 

Capitulum,  a  chapter  or  aflembly  of  a  dean  and  pre¬ 
bends,  belonging  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

Capitulum  [with  Florijls]  the  flowering  top  of  a  plant, 
which  is  compofed  of  many  flowers  and  threads  clofely 
joined  together  in  a  globular,  circular  or  dilcous  figure,  as 
the  flowers  of  Blue  bottles,  Carduus,  Scabious,  &c. 

Capi'tzi  ?  officers  which  guard  the  gate  of  the  Grand 
Capi'gi  5  Seignior’s  palace. 

Capni'as  [xairvictf,  Gr.j  a  kind  of  Jafper,  fo  called 
bccaufe  it  feems  as  if  it  were  blackened  by  lmoke. 

Capni'tis  [x«7n/Tiv,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Cadmia  or  Brafs-ore. 
Ca'pnomancy  [of  r.oim^y  frnoke  and  (Warra'a  divina¬ 
tion]  a  divining  or  foothfaying  by  frnoke,  arifing  from  au 
altar,  where  incenfe  and  poppy  feed  is  burnt  ;  the  rule 
was,  when  the  lmoke  was  thin  and  light,  and  rofe  ftrait  up, 
it  was  a  good  omen  ;  when  the  contrary,  an  ill  one. 

Ca'pnos  [«« Gr.]  the  herb  Fumitory. 

Ca'po,  the  head,  Iial. 

Ca'pon,  a  cock  cut  to  brood,  cover  and  lead  chickens  ; 
ducklings;  or  elfe  to  be  fatted  for  the  fpit.  Whence 
Capon  [in  a  Figurative  fenfej  an  effeminate  fellow,  lb 
called  by  way  of  derifion. 

Capon  fafbion  (  with  Archers]  See  Bob-tail. 

Ca'pon’s  Tail,  an  herb. 

Ca'pon  er,  a  young  Capon. 

Caponni'ere  [in  Fort  fixation]  a  covered  lodgment 
four  or  five  broad,  encompafs’d  with  a  frnall  parapet  about 
two  foot  high,  ferving  to  fupport  feveral  planks  laden  with 
earth.  This  lodgment  is  ufually  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Counterfcarp,  being  wide  enough  to  receive  20  or  50  muf- 
keteers,  who  fire  thro’  loop-holes  made  on  the  ftdes. 

Capo't  [at  the  Game  of  picket]  is  when  all  the  tricks  of 
cards  are  won. 

Capou'ch,  a  Monk’s  hood. 

Cap- 
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CaPPAdi'nb,  a  fort  Of  filk  wherewith  the  f] hag  offome 
rugs  is  made. 

Cappari's  [x^zrctfi/J  the  flirub  that  bears  the  fruit 
called  Capers. 

Ca'pra,  a  fhe-goat;  alio  a  conftellation,  Z. 

CapR/e  salt  ANTES  [with  Meiereologifit]  a  fjcry  me_ 
teor  or  exhalation,  which  lometimes  appears  in  the  Atmo- 

rPh,ere’  a"d  is  ,not  fjred  in  3  ftrait  line,  but  with  windings 
and  inflections  in  and  out,  L.  ° 

Ca'prea,  a  Roe,  Roe-buck  or  Deer,  L. 

Capreola'ria  vafa  [with  Anatomifls ]  thofe  veflels  that 
twine  about  like  the  Capreoli  0r  tendrils  of  vines  •  as  rhr* 
blood-veflels  in  the  tefticles,  L.  ’ 

Capreo'late  Plants  [in  Botany]  fuch  plants  as  turn 
wind  and  climb  along  the  ihrface  of  the  ground,  by  means 
of  their  tendrils ;  as  Cucumbers ,  Gourds ,  Melons  &c. 

Capreo'lus,  3  young  Buck,  aChevrel,  Z. 

Capreolus  [with  Botanijls]  is  the  clalp  or  tendril 
by  which  vines  and  other  creeping  plants  fallen  themlelves 
to  thofe  things  which  are  intended  for  their  fupports. 

Ca  price  ?  [caprice ,  F.]  a  foolilh  fancy  whimley 

Capri'chio  S  freak,  or  maggot. 

Ca'price  ?  pieces  of  poetry,  painting  and  mufick, 

Capri  chio  5  where  the  force  of  imagination  goes 
beyond  the  rules  of  art.  ° 

Capricious  [capricieux,  F.]  humourfome,  fantaftical, 
freakifh,  whimlical. 

Cap  rFciousn  fess,.fantallicalnels,  &c. 

Ca  pricorn  [with  AJlronomers]  one  of  the  ligns  of  the 
Zodiack,  marked  thus  yp,  reprefented  on  globes  in  the 

,0™  °r  .horlled  Soat-  the  fun  enters  this  lign  in  the 
miciu  of  winter  about  the  nth  of  Decembev . 


Caprifica'tion,  a  dreffing  of  wild  fig-trees,  Z. 

Capri  ficus  [with  Botanijls]  a  wild  Iff- tree,  L. 

Capri Fo'LiUM  [with  Botanijls]  the  Ih rub  Wood-bind 
or  Hony-lucide,  L. 

Capri  genous  [caprigenus  L.]  born  of  a  goat,  or  the 
goat-kind.  b  ’ 

Caprio'la  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb  Dog’s-tooth,  L. 

Caprio'le,  a  caper  or  leap  in  dancing,  a  goatleap,  F. 

Caprioles  [with  Horfemen ]  are  leaps  of  jirma  a  firm  a, 
or  fuch  as  a  hoile  makes  in  one  and  the  lame  place,  with- 
out  advancing  forwards,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  he  is  in  the  air,  and  at  the  height  of  his  leap,  he 
yerks  or  ftrikes  out  with  his  hinder  legs  even  and  near. 

Ca'pripede  [ capripes ,  L.]  having  feet  like  a  goat. 

Capri  zant  Pulfe  [pulfus  caprtzans  L.]  an  uneven  or 
leaping  pulle. 

ioC’APRi'zATE  [ caprizatum,  L.]  to  leap  likeagoat. 
r  Nj1’  3  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 

Coddefs  Juno,  and  the  Nones  of  July,  which  they  celebra¬ 
ted  as  a  feftival  upon  the  following  occafion.  The  Gauls 
having  quitted  Rowe,  the  neighbouring  people,  knowing 
the  weaknefs  of  the  city,  took  occafion  to  make  themfelves 
matters  ot  tt.  Lucius ,  diClator  of  the  F idenates,  feuds  a  he¬ 
rald  to  the  lenators  of  Rome,  to  tell  them  that  he  would 
prelerve  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Rome ,  if  they  would 
lend  him  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  lenators  appre- 
ending  their  total  ruin  was  at  hand,  were  in  great  per¬ 
plexity  what  courfe  to  take  ;  upon  this  a  Ihe-flave  named 
Phelotes  propelled  an  expedient,  and  affembling  all  her 
fellow  Ihc-fiaves,  dreffed  in  their  milheffes  fine  cloaths 
went  to  the  camp  of  the  F idenates,  and  being  received  by 
the  general,  were  diflributed  among  his  officers  and  fol- 
dicrs ;  and  they  invited  them  to  drink,  and  allured  them 
lo  to  do  till  they  were  drunk  ;  which  being  effeaed,  upon 
a  hgnal  given,  the  Romans  foil  upon  the  F idenates,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  fword ;  and  in  commemoration  of  their  de¬ 
liverance,  called  the  day  Nonce  Caprotinx. 

p/sta  N  i  [pr°b.  of  cabefian ,  F.  or  cof  and  Yttrig, 

,ftV7ERN  ^  Sax"  a  3  large  piece  of  timber 
Inftead  of  a  wmdlafs,  placed  next  behind  the  main  mail  : 
the  tile  ot  which  is  to  weigh  anchors,  to  hoife  up,  or  ftrike 
own  top-malls,  to  hea/e  any  thing  that  is  weighty,  or  to 

. . .  a  ,or‘e  that  requires  great  force. 

Capsqa'res,  a  term  in  Gun- 
nery  given  to  that  llrong  plate 
of  iron  which  comes  over  the 
trunnions  of  a  gun,  and  keeps  her 
in  her  carriage  ;  it  is  fallen’d  by 
a  hinge  to  the  prize-plate,  that  it 
may  1, ft  up  and  down  ;  it  forms  a  piece  of  an  arch  in  the 
-  ddle  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  trunnions,  for  two 
r  1CC  lnt°  the  carria§e>  al)d  the  other  end  is  ta- 
Ucks tod7  Keys'™  ^  m  GaUed  the 


Capstan  Bdrs,  the  bars  or  pieces  of  wood  put  in  the 
Capltan  holes. 

Capstanj  is  the  machine  Or  Capftan  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  main-mall.  1  * 

Capstan  Barrel ,  is  the  main  poll  of  it. 

Jeer  Capstan,  is  the  machine  placed  between  the 
mam-mall  and  the  fore-mall ;  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  heave 
upon  the  Jeer-rope  or  upon  the  Viol,  and  to  hold  oft'  by 
when  the  anchor  is  weighing.  J 

Come  out  C a  p  s  t  a  n  ?  [Sea  Term]  is  ufed  when  the 
Launce  the  Capstan*  mariners  would  have  the  ca¬ 
ble  that  they  heave  by  flacked. 

Paul  the  Capstan  [Sea  Term]  fignifies  to  Hop  it  with 
the  pawl  to  keep  it  from  recoiling  or  turning  backwards 
Man  the  Capstan  [Sea  Term]  is  to  place  fo  many  meii 
at  it,  as  can  Hand  to  heave  and  turn  it  about. 

Spindle  of  a  Capstan,  is  the  main  body  of  it. 
f  *VheIPs  °f  "  Capstan,  are  ffiort  pieces  of  wood  made 
fall  to  it,  to  hinder  the  cable  from  coming  too  nigh  in 
turning  it  about.  b 

Capsula,  a  little  coffer  or  cheft,  a  casket  L. 

Cap  SUL  A  communis  [ Anatomy J  a  membrane  or'skin  that 
comes  from  the  Peritoneum ,  and  inclofes  both  the  Porus  bi- 
liarius  and  the  Vena  port x  in  the  liver  L 

Ca'p  sula  cordis  [with  Anatomifls']  the  skin  that  en- 
compaffes  the  heart,  the  fame  as  Pericardium  L. 

Ca'psula  Seminalis  [with  Botanijls J  that  little  cup 
cafe  or  husk,  which  contains  the  feed  of  any  plant,  L. 

Capsulze  Atrabiliarix  [with  Anatcmijls]  certain  glandu- 
Ious_  bodies  fitUated  above  the  reins,  for  the  reception  of 
the  juice  call’d  Lympha,  with  which  the  blood  in‘  its  re¬ 
turn  from  the  reins,  being  too  thick  and  dellitute  of  Serum,* 
maybe  diluted,  and  circulate  more  fluidly. 

Capsulze  Seminales  [Anatom ,]  the  utmoft  cavities  or 
hollow  parts  of  the  veflels  which  convey  the  Semen  into  the 
body  of  an  animal. 

Capsula  [with  Chymijfs ]  an  earthen  viffiel  in  form  of 
a  pan,  wherein  things,  which  are  to  undergo  a  violent  ope¬ 
ration  by  fire,  are  put.  r 

Capsula  [with  BotaniJls~]  a  feed-veflcl  L. 

Capsula  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  in  or  with  a  feed-veflelj  L.  ” 
Ca'psular  [ capfularis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  coffer,  cheff 
or  casket. 

Ca'psulate  Pods  [with  Herbalijls]  the  little  fhort 
leed-veffels  of  plants. 

Ca'psulateness  [of capfulatus,  L.]  the  being  inclo- 
fed  in  any  thing,  as  a  walnut  in  its  green  husk. 

Cap suL is,  [with  Bot.]  in  or  with  feed-vtflels. 

Ca'ptain  [ capitaine ,  F.  probably  of  caput,  L.]  a  head 
officer,  the  commander  in  chief  of  a  company  of  foot  or 
a  troop  of  horfc  or  dragoons  ;  alfo  of  a  ffiip  of  war  at  fea.  j 
Captain  Reformed  [Milit.  Term]  one  who  upon  the  re¬ 
duction  of  forces  lofes  his  company  ;  but  yet  is  continued 
captain,  either  without  pod,  or  as  lecond  to  another. 

Captain  Lieutenant  [Mil.  Term]  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  colonel’s  company,  or  troop  in  every  regiment  5 
and  commands  as  youngeft  captain. 

Lieutenant  Captain,  the  captain’s  fecond,  or  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  commands  the  company  under  the  captain,  and  in 
his  abfence. 

Captain  General  [Mil.  Term]  is  the  general  or  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

Captain  [in  a  Gaming  hou/e]  one  who  is  to  fight  any 
man  who  is  out  of  humour,  or  peevifh.  at  the  lofs  of  his 
money. 

Captain  [of  a  Merchant-Ship ]  the  mailer  of  it,  who' 
has  the  command  or  direftion  of  t  he  fhip,  crew,  lading,  &c. 
Ca'pt ainsh ip,  the  dignity  or  office  of  a  captain. 
Ca'ption,  a  taking,  Z.  [in  Law]  is  when  a  commilfion 
is  executed,  and  the  commiilioners  names  fubferibed  to  a 
certificate  declaring  when  and  where  the  commilfion  was 
executed. 

Ca'ptious  [ captiofus ,  L.  captieux ,  F.]  apt  to  take  ex¬ 
ceptions,  cenforious,  quarrelfbme ;  alfo  full  of  craft  or  deceit. 

Ca'ptiOUsn  ess  [of  captiofus,  L.  captieux,  ¥.]  aptnefs 
to  take  exception,  or  to  find  fault  with. 

To  Ca'ptivate  [ captivatum ,  L.]  to  take  captive,  to 
enflave  ;  a  word  ufually  apply ”d  to  the  aftcitious  of  the 
mind,  as  captivated  in  love. 

Ca'ptive  [captivus,  L.]  one  who  is  taken  by  an  ene-. 
my,  a  prifbner  of  war. 

Captivity  [captivitas,  L.  eaptivite,  F.}  the  condition 
or  Hate  of  a  captive,  flavery. 

Ca'pture  [captura,  L.J  a  prize,  a  prey,  a  booty. 
Capture  [in  Law]  a  taking,  an  arrell,  a  feizure. 
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Capu'ch  E  [ capuce ,  F.]  a  Monk’s  hood  or  cowl. 

Capu'ch  ed,  covered  with  a  Monks  hood 

Ca'puchin  Capers,  the  plant,  called  alio  Nafturces. 

Ca'puchins  [fo  called  from  their  Capuch  or  Hood  fewed 
to  their  habits,  and  hanging  down  their  Backs']  an  order  of 
Franc  {[can  Friers.  The  hr  ft  convent  of  their  order  was  built 
by  the  Duchefs  Catharino  Cibo  at  Camerino  ,  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  and  at  that 
time  had  nine  provinces  in  that  kingdom,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  monalteries.  j.i.o- 

Capucho'n  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  hood,  and  it  diners 
from  Chaperon,  in  that  it  is  not  open  as  the  ocher  is,  but 
all  doled  every  way,  F. 

Ca'pu  r,  the  head,  a  part  of  the  body  ;  the  fum  or  prin¬ 
cipal  point  of  a  difcourfe  ;  an  article  or  claufe,  a  charaf‘tei,L. 

Caput  mm  [Old  Law]  the  head  of  the  year,  i.  e. 
Uew-years-day,  L. 

Caput  a'rgol  [Afironf]  a  malignant  planet  Qf  fortune. 

Caput  baro'nije  [ Old  Deeds]  the  chief  manfion- 
houfe  of  a  nobleman,  L. 

Caput  Draconis  [Afro  ]  the  Dragons  head,  the  name 
of  the  Moon’s  afcending  node,  L. 

Ca'pu T  Callinaginis  [in  Surgery]  i.  e.  cock’s-head,  a 
kind  of  feptum  or  fpongious  border  at  the  extremities  or 
apertures  of  each  of  the  veficulx  femhiales  •  fsrving  to  hin¬ 
der  tfye  feed  coming  from  one  fide,  from  rufhing  upon  and 
fo  Hopping  the  dilcharge  of  the  other. 

Ca*'put  mart  ?  [with  Chym.]  the  facet  of  any  body, 

CapUt  mortuum  3  remaining  after  all  the  volatile  and 
hum'd  parts,  viz.  phlegm,  fpirit,  fait,  &c.  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  by  force  of  fire. 

Ca'pu t  mortuum  [ill  Chymical  Writers]  is  expreffed  by 
this  chara&er,  (  ’  ). 

Caput  pu'rgia  [in  Medicine]  purgers  of  the  head, 
Lat.  bar. 

Car,  a  kind  of  rolling  throne,  ufed  in  triumphs,  and 
the  fplendid  entries  of  princes. 

Car,  is  acontraQion  of  &aer,  Brit,  and  fignifies  a  city 
as  Carlijle ,  Car  lean,  Sec. 

Car  fignifies  a  low  watery  place,  where  elders  grow; 
or  a  pool  ;  as  Cardew. 

Cara  be',  yellow  amber  reduced  to  powder. 

Carabi'nr  ^  a  fire  arm  or  little  harquebufs,  a  fort  of 

Carbi'ne  $  fhort  gun  between  a  musket  and  a 
piftol,  F. 

Carabin  ee'rs,  horfemen  who  carry  carabines. 

Ca'rack,  a  large  Fortugueze  fhip. 

Ca'racol  [with  Architect]  a  ftair-cafe  in  a  helix  or 
Ipiral  form. 

Ca'racol  [with  Horfemen]  is  an  oblique  piftle  or 
tread,  traced  out  in  femi-rounds,  changing  from  one  hand 
to  another,  without  obferving  a  regular  ground.  Some¬ 
times  in  an  army,  when  the  horfe  advance  to  charge  the 
enemy,  they  ride  up  in  Caracols ,  with  a  defign  to  perplex 
them  and  put  them  into  doubt,  whether  they  defign  to 
charge  them  in  front  or  flank. 

Ca'racol  [with  the  Spaniards]  fignifies  a  motion, 
which  a  fquadron  of  horfe  makes,  when  in  an  engage¬ 
ment,  afloon  as  the  firft  rank  has  fired  their  piftols,  wheel¬ 
ing  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  along  the 
wings  of  the  body  to  the  rear  to  give  place  to  the'  next  rank 
to  fire,  and  fo  on. 

ToCa'racole  [with  Horfemen]  is  to  go  in  the  form 
of  half-rounds. 

Ca'rage,  of  lime  64  bulhels. 

Ca'raites  [of  S7p,  Heb.  he  read]  a  fe£l  among  the 
yews,  fo  called  from  their  ftrait  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  5  books  of  Mofes ,  rcje£Hng  all  interpretation,  para- 
phrafe  and  commentaries  of  the  Rabins. 

Ca'ramel  [with  Confectioners]  the  fixth  and  laft  de¬ 
gree  of  boiling  of  fugar,  when,  if  a  little  of  it  be  taken 
up  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  put  between  the  teeth,  it 
will  break  and  crackle  without  flicking  to  it  at  all;  alfo  a 
curious  ibrt  of  fugar-work. 

Caramou'sei.,  a  large  iltip  of  burthen. 

Ca'rat  of  Cold ,  is  properly  the  weight  of  24  grains, 
or  one  fcruple  24  carats  make  one  ounce.  If  the  gold  be 
fo  fine  that  in  purifying  it,  it  lofes  nothing,  or  but  very 
little,  it  is  faid  to  be  gold  of  24  carats  ;  if  it  lofes  one 
carat,  it  is  laid  to  be  gold  of  23  carats,  &c. 

Carat  [in  weighing  of  Diamonds ,  &c.]  is  a  weight 
confifting  of  4  grains. 

Carava'n,  properly  fignifies  the  company  of  pilgrims 
of  Turky  that  travel  to  Mecha ,  of  which  there  are  5  cara¬ 
vans  who  go  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Mabomet  at  Medina  and 
the  Mofque,  at  his  birth-place  Mecha ;  one  which  ferves 


them  of  Egypt  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Conf.mtimpU, 
goes  from  Grand  Cairo.  Another  is  that  of  the  Magrebint 
that  ferves  thofe  of  Barbary ,  Fez  and  Morocco ;  another  for 
the  pilgrims  of  Syria  goes  from  Damafcus,  one  from  Perjia , 
and  chat  of  the  Indies  :  the  caravans  travel  in  the  night, 
and  reft  in  the  day,  to  avoid  the  excefiive  heats  :  the  Emir 
of  Adge  is  the  commander  of  them,  and  has  about  1500 
camels  to  his  baggage,  or  to  fell  or  hire  to  thofe  that  h  ive 
eccafion  for  any,  formally  of  them  die  in  their  journey. 

Carava'n  [of  Merchants]  a  great  company  of  mer¬ 
chants  that  meet  together  at  certain  places,  and  at  certain 
times  to  travel  together  for  their  greater  iafety  ;  becaufe  of 
robbers  thatinfeft  thofe  coumries  through  which  they  are  to 
pals,  they  have  commonly  about  toco  camels,  and  7  of 
them  are  under  the  conduit  of  one  camel-driver ;  the  tra¬ 
vellers  or  merchants  habit  themlei.es  agreeable  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  into  which  they  travel ,  they  have  a  captain  that  or¬ 
ders  their  marches,  and  decides  controverlies  if  any  dif¬ 
ferences  arile  in  the  journey. 

Carav  a'n s er a,  an  inn  or  houfe  of  entertainment 
among  the  Turks  and  Perfians. 

Carava'ns  ERAsKiER,  the  dire&or,  fteward  or  iu- 
tendant  of  a  caravanfera. 

Ca'rav  el  ?  [Caravella,  Ital.]  a  light  round  fhip  with 

Ca'rvel  5  a  fquare  poop,  rigged  like  a  gaily,  of 
about  120  tuns  burthen. 

Cara'nna,  a  haid,  brittle,  refinous  gum,  of  an  aro- 
matick  flavour,  brought  from  the  IVe ft-  Indies. 

Ca'raways,  a  plant. 

Carbona'do,  a  fteak  broiled  on  the  coals,  F. 

Ca'rbuncLE  [of  carbunculu s,  L  of  carbo ,  L.  a  live 
coal]  a  precious  ftone  of  the  colour  of  a  burning  coal,  a 
large  ruby. 

Carbuncle  [in  Heraldry]  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  (tones.  It  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients 
in  an  efcutcheon,  as  in  this  annexed,  defigning 
thereby  to  exprefs  the  beams  or  bays,  that  ifliie 
from  the  center,  which  is  the  tranfeendent  luftre  of  the 
ftone. 

Ca'rbuncLE  [with  Surgeons]  a  fiery  botch  or  plague- 
fore,  with  a  black  cruft  or  fcab,  which  falling  off  leaves 
a  deep  and  dangerous  ulcer,  called  alfo  Anthrax. 

Carsuncula'tion  [in  Hortculture]  the  blafting  of 
new  fprouted  buds  of  trees,  proceeding  either  from  excefiive 
cold,  or  excefiive  heat,  1. 

Careunculo's  e  [ carhunculofus ,  L.]  full  of  fores. 

Ca'rcanet  [of  Canan ,  F.j  a  chain  for  the  neck. 

Ca'rcAse  7  carcaffe,  F.  q.  d.  caro  caffa,  vita,  i.  e. 

Ca'rcass  5  flefh  without  life]  a  dead  body. 

Ca'rc assess,  a  fort  of  oval 
form  made  wirh  ribs  of  iron,  and 
afterwards  filled  with  a  can,  po-  3 
fition  of  meal  powder,  fib- peter, 
broken  glafs,  mavings  of  horn,  j  2t|||« 
pitch,  turpentine,  tallow,  linfeed  l 
oil,  and  afterwards  coated  over 
with  a  pitch  cloth,  and  being  prim¬ 
ed  with  meal  powder  and  quick  match,  is  fired  out  of 
a  mortar,  in  order  to  fet  houfes  on  fire :  there  is  a’fb 
another  fort  for  fea  fervice,  which  is  the  foie  as  a  bomb, 
only  that  it  hath  5  holes  in  it  all  primed  with  powder 
and  quick  match,  and  being  difeharged  out  of  the  mortar 
burns  violently  out  at  the  holes  See  Bomb 

Ca'rcelage  [of  Career,  L-]  a  prifon]  prifon-fees. 
Ca'rchedony  [of  £w'y»  Gr-J  called  becaufe 
firft  brought  out  of  the  Indies  to  Africa. 

Carche  sium  [in  a  Ship]  the  tunnel  on  the  top  of 
a  mart,  above  the  fail  yards. 

Ca'rchessum  [with  Surgeons ]  a  fort  of  bandage,  con- 
fifting  of  2  reins  that  may  be  equally  ftretchtdout. 

Carci'n  ETHRON  [xafxhiT^i,  Gr]  the  herb  Knot- 
grafs,  A. 

Carcino'ma  [ratpxivco'^tf,  Gr  ]  the  cancer  a  fuelling, 
fo  called  before  it  comes  to  an  ulcer :  alfo  a  difeafe  in  the 
horny  coat  of  the  eye. 

Card  [feaevD,  Du.  Charta ,  D  ]  to  play  with. 

Card  [Charta,  L.]  a  fea  chart. 

To  Card  [ Carder ,  F.]  to  tieze  wool  with  cards. 

Cardama'n  r  ica  [KafJa^amV^Gr.]  fee  Nafiurtium  fa. 

Cards  [carter,  F.]  inftruments  with  wire,  teeth  to 
toze  or  work  wool. 

Cardami'ne,  a  plant,  a  kind  of  water- crefles  called 
alfo  lady’s-fmock,  L. 

Cardamo'mum  [xttpJa'^&ipw,  q.  d  xagpc  J'a’/cc,  taming 
the  head,  Gr.]  a  fpicy  feed  of  a  pleafant  hot  tafte,  brought 
from  the  Eaji-Indiei  ;  one  kind  of  w  hich  is  called  grains  of 
paradife,  Ca'ruS 
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Ca'rdaMON?  [with  Botanifts]  the  herb  garden- 
Ca'rdamomS  crefles.  fe 

Ca'rdia  [xapj/a,  Gr.]  the  heart,  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  an  animal  body  appointed  for  the  circulation  of 

the  blood. 

Cardi'aca  [with  Anat.~\  the  median  or  liver-vein  Z. 
Cardiac  A  [with  Bot .]  the  herb  mother- wort,  good 
in  hypocondriacal  dileafos,  &c. 

Cardi'aca  [with  Phyftcians]  a  fuifocation  or  fluffing  of 
the  heart  by  a  Polypus  or  lome  clotted  blood. 

Cardi'acAL  /[cardiacus,  L  of  xafjiaxo?,  Gr.]  per- 
Ca'rdiack  5  taining  to,  or  good  for  the  heart; 
alfo  cordial. 

Cardi'acum,  a  cordial  medicine,  that  comforts  or 
ftrengthens  the  heart. 

Cardi'ack  Line  [in  Palmiftry]  the  line  of  the  heart 
which  incircles  the  mount  of  the  thumb  ;  which  is  alio  cal¬ 
led  the  line  of  life. 

Car.di'acus  dolor,  a  pain  at  the  mouth  of  theftomach, 
which  is  alio  called  the  Heart-burn. 

Cardi'acus  plexus  [with  Anat.]  a  branch  of  the  par 
vagum  or  8th  pair  of  nerves,  which  about  the  firft  and 
fecond  rib  is  fent  from  its  defcending  trunk,  and  bellowed 
upon  the  heart  with  its  appendage. 

Cardia'lgia  [jtccpJicuj'/oc  of  xapJ'/ct  the  heart,  and 
«a ?©*,  Gr.  pain]  a  gnawing  at  the  llomach,  fo  that  the 
heart  being  flraitened  by  confent  with  that  part,  fome- 
times  occafions  a  fwooning. 

Cardio'gmus,  [jtapj Gr.]  a  pain  at  the  heart  or 
llomach,  the  heart-burn. 

Ca'rdinal  [ Cardinal  is ,  of  car  do,  L.  a  hinge]  princi¬ 
pal,  chief.  r 

Cardinal,  a  high  dignity  in  the  Romifi  church,  of 
which  there  are  70  in  number. 

Cardinal  Numbers ,  are  fuch  as  exprefs  the  numbers 
of  things,  as  one ,  two,  three ,  &c. 

Cardinal  Points  [with  Astrologers]  are  the  firft,  fourth, 
feventh  and  tenth  houfes,  in  a  fcheme  or  figure  of  the 
heavens. 

Cardinal  Points  [of  the  Compafs]  are  the  E aft,  Weft, 
North  and  South ;  a  lib  the  equinoctial  and  folllitial  points  of 
the  ecliptick. 

Cardinal  Points  [in  Cojmography]  are  the  4  inter- 
fe&ions  of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian  and  the  prime 
vertical  circle. 

Cardinal’s  Flower  [with  Floy i ft s]  a  flower  that  is 
very  red,  like  a  cardinal’s  robe,  a  lort  of  bell-flower  or 
throat-wort. 

Cardinal  winds,  thofe  winds  that  blow  from  the  4 
cardinal  points  of  the  com  pals. 

Ca'rdinal  Vertues  [with  Moralifls]  art  Prudence,  Tem¬ 
perance,  jtuftice  and  Fortitude •  lb  called  by  Ethick  writers 
from  car  do,  L.  a  hinge  ;  becaule  they  confider  them  as 
hinges,  upon  which  all  other  virtues  turn. 

Ca  rdinalship  [ Cardinalat ,  F.]  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal. 

Ca'rdinal  winds,  the  Eaft,  Weft,  North  and  South 
Cardin  amentum,  lee  Ginglymus. 

Cardiognostick  [kao ioyvosix.be  of  xxfJht  the  heart, 
and  yivusKo),  Gr.  to  know]  knowing  the  heart. 

Cardiac  e  [xaftS/avcWj  Gr]  a  precious  Hone  in  the  lhape 
of  a  heart.  r 

Ca'rdo,  a  hinge  of  a  door,  L. 

Cardo  [with  An  at.]  the  focond  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
fo  termed  becaufe  the  head  turns  upon  it. 

Cardoo'n  [ cardon ,  F.  of  carduus,  L.]  a  plant  which 
fomething  relembles  an  artichoke,  the  leaves  of  which  being 
whited,  are  eaten  as  a  fallet. 

Ca'rdoon  Thiftle,  an  herb,  the  llalk  of  which  is 
eatable. 

Ca'rduus  [Bot.]  the  thillle  or  of  fuller’s-thillle,  L 
Carduus  Beneditfus  [».  e.  blefled  or  holy  thiftle]  a 
plant  which  bears  yellow  flowers,  furrounded  with  red 
prickles. 

Care  [cape,  <S<rx.]  heed,  warinels,  &c. 

To  Care  [capian,  Sax.]  to  take  heed,  &c. 
Carefulness  [capevulnyrje,  Sax.]  heedfulnefs, 
Warinels,  caution  ;  alfo  anxioulhefs 
Carebaria,  a  diftemper,  the  heavinefsof  the  head. 
Carecta  }  r/...  „  _ 

Carectata  S  Rec.]  a  cart,  or  a  cart  load. 

Ca'rectata  Plumbi  [ Old  Rec.]  a  pig  or  mafs  of 
lcaT  weighing  128  Hone,  or  2100  pound. 

oCaree'n  a  ship  [of  carina, L.  a  keel,  carinerftp.]  isto 
ht  or  trim  the  fidesor  bottom,  to  caulk  her  feams,  or  to  mend 
any  tault  Ihe  has  under  water  ;  a  Ihip  is  laid  to  be  brought 


to  a  careen  when  the  greateft  part  of  her  lading  hein* 
tuxen  out,  Ihe  is  made  fo  light,  that  by  means  of  another 
o  wer  veflel  laid  near  her,  Ihe  may  be  brought  down  on  one 
hue,  to  the  3d,  4th  or  5th  ftrake,  as  low  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires,  and  there  kept  by  ballafl  to  be  calked,  trimmed,  &c. 

A  half  Careen  ,  is  when  they  cannot  come  at  the’ bot- 
toin  ot  the  ihip,  and  fo  can  only  careen  half  of  it,  F. 

Caree'nage,  a  careening  place;  alfo  the  p’av  for 
careening,  F.  1  J 

fulT  fpeed /R  ^Camere>  F-^  a  courfe>  a  race,  a  running 

To  Care'ss  [careffer,  F.]  to  make  much  of,  to  treat 
very  obligingly  ;  to  court,  to  footh,  to  ufe  endearing  ex- 
prelhons,  (5c.  & 

Caresses  [ careffes ,  F.]  endearing  expreffious  of  love 
and  friendlhip  ;  extraordinary  complements. 

Ca'ret  [i.  e.  it  wanteth],  a  charafter  in  printing  or 
writing  in  this  form  (  A  )  which  denotes  there  is  fomething 
mferted  or  interlined,  which  ought  to  have  come  in  where 
the  character  is  placed. 

Carfar,  a  place  where  4  feveral  ftreets  or  ways  of 
ftreets  meet  together,  particularly  the  name  of  the  market 
place  at  Oxford. 

Carfe  [ Husbandry ]  ground  unbroken  or  untilled. 

Carg  aiso'n,  a  cargo,  F. 

Cargo,  the  lading  or  freight  of  a  ihip  ;  alfo  an  invoice 
ot  the  goods,  wherewith  a  fhip  is  laden ;  alfo  the  load¬ 
ing  of  a  horfo  of  300  or  400  pounds. 

Ca  rib  bee  ijlands,  feveral  iflands  in  the  Weft- Indies 
the  chief  of  which  are  Barbadoes ,  St.  Chriftophers  Nevis * 
&C.  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Englifi ,  called  alfo 
Canibal  ijlands ,  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  feeding  on 
man’s  flelh.  0 

Ca'rica,  a  kind  of  dry  fig,  a  Lenten  fig,  L. 

,,.CA Ricous  Tumour  [with  Surgeons]  a  fwelling  refom- 
bling  the  figure  of  a  fig.  0 

Caries,  rottennefs  ;  properly  in  wood  that  is  worm- 
eaten,  Z. 

Caries  [with  Surgeons]  a  kind  of  rottennefs  peculiar 
to  a  bone,  a  gangreen  or  ulcer  when  the  fubftance  is  putrified. 

Carina,  the  keel  or  long  piece  of  timber  that  runs 
along  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  from  head  to  Hern,  L. 

Cari  N  A  [Anat.]  the  beginning  of  the  entire  vertebra  or 
turning  joints  ;  the  firft  rudiments  or  embryo  of  a  chick 
when  in  the  fhell.  1  * 

Carina  [Bo/.]  the  lower  Petalum  or  leaf  of  a  papilio- 
nacious  flower.  r  r 

Caristia,  foe  Chari ftia.  * 

Car  i'n  ated  [with  Botanifts]  bending  or  crooked  like 
the  keel  of  a  fhip,  carina,  L.fo  the  leaves  of  the  Afphodelus 
are  faid  to  be. 

Cark,  a  quantity  of  wool,  30  of  which  make  a  farplar. 
Ca'rkanet?  r  f  ^  ,  r 

Ca'rknet  3  c*rcan,  F.]  a  bracelet  or  neck-lace. 


Ca'rking,  [of  cape,  Sax.  care]  anxious 
Ca  rkingness,  anxious  care. 

Carl  [ceojd,  ■S/ix.]  a  churl,  a  clown. 

An  old  Carl  e  [either  of  cerl,  C.  Brit,  or  ceonl,  Sax  a 
churl]  an  old  doting,  covetous  hunks,  a  furly  niggard. 

Carlishness,  churlifhnefs. 

RI;l/Ni:  Thifile,  a  plant  fo  named  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Great,  whofo  army  was  preferved  by  the  root  of 
it  rom  the  plague,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  difeovered  to 
him  by  an  angel. 

Ca'rlings  [in  a  ship]  timbers  which  lie  along  fore 
and  aft  from  one  beam  to  another,  and  bear  up  the  ledges 
on  which  the  planks  of  the  deck  are  fattened. 

GfVRLIi',G  LCnees  [in  a  Ship]  are  timbers  going  athwart 
the  Hup,  from  the  fides  to  the  hatch  way  forving  to  fuf- 
tain  the  deck  on  both  fides. 

Ca  rmel,  a  military  order  of  knighthood,  inftituted 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  under  the  title  of  our  lady  of 
Carmel.  1 

Ca  rmelites,  a  certain  order  of  monks  founded  by 
Almericus ,  Biftiop  of  Antioch ,  at  mount  Carmel  in  Syria 
An.  1122.  * 

Ca'rmelus,  the  God  of  mount  Carmel  in  Judea. 
Tacitus  makes  mention  of  him,  and  relates  how  his  prieft 
foretold  Vefpafian  that  he  fhould  be  emperor. 

Carmenta'lia,  feaft  days  in  honour  of  Garment  a. 
the  mother  of  Evander. 

Ca'rmine,  a  red  colour,  very  vivid,  made  of  the 
cochineal  meftique. 

Carmina'ntia  [with  Phyftcians]  carminative  medi¬ 
cines,  i.  e.  ftich  as  are  efficacious  in  difperfing  and  driving 
out  wind,  L. 

Garmi'nAtivES 
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Carminatives  [carminative,  L.  of  carmen  a  veifc, 
fo  termed  becaufe  fome  pretenders  to  phyfick  pretended  to 
cure  windy  diftempers  by  carmine,  verfes,  invocations  or 
inchantments,  tho’  others  derive  it  from  c  arm  wo,  L.  to 
card  wool,  and  cleanfe  it]  medicines  which  ddperfe  the 

"  Carmo'usal,  a  Turkifi  merchant-lhip. 

Ca'rna  /  a  Heathen  deity,  to  whom  they  alcribea  tlie 


Ca'rnea 


r  ne.ii  1  prefervation  of  the  inward  parts  of  men. 
Carna'doe,  a  Spantfi  coin,  of  which  6  make  a  mer- 
veid,  and  54  merveids  a  royal,  equal  in  value  to  6  a. 

£C?rnage  [of  cam,  L.  Flelh]  a  malfacre  or  great 


{laughter,  F. 

Carnage 


[with  Hunters ]  that  flelh  that  is  given  dogs 


after  the  chace,  F.  .  .  ,  a  „  „  „ 

Ca'rnal  [carnalis,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  nefli,  nelhy, 

fenfual.  .. 

Ca'rnaUst,  one  given  to  carnality  . 

Ca'rnaLNEss  ,  [carnahtas,  LJ  flelhlinefs,  a  being 

Carna'liTY  given  to  flefhly  lulls. 

CaRNa'tion  [of  cam,  L.  flelh]  a  flelh  colour,  alfo  a 
flower  of  that  colour, 

Carna  tion  [among  Painters ]  the  naked  flelh ;  and 
when  the  bare  flelh  is  exprelfed  to  the  life,  and  naturally 
coloured,  they  fay,  the  Carnation  is  very  good.  _  _ 

Ca'rNAVal  [ Carnavale ,  Ital.  either  of  carnis  inter- 
vallum  L  or  cam  a-val,  by  reafon  that  flelh  then  is 
plentifully  devoured  to  make  amends  for  the  abftinence  en- 
fuing]  a  fealon  of  mirth  and  rejoicing  obferved  with  great 
folemnity  by  the  Italians  and  Venetians,  it  commences  from 
XHth  day,  and  holds  till  Lent  feails,  balls,  opera’s,  con¬ 
certs  of  mufick  and  intrigues,  &V.  are  held  in  that  time. 

Ca'rnel,  afmall  Spantfi  lhip,  which  goes  with  milfeti 
inftead  of  main  fails. 

Ca'rnel  work  [with  Ship  Wrights']  the  building  of Ihips 
firft  with  their  timbers,  and  afterwards  bringing  on  the 
planks,  is  fo  called  in  diftindion  to  clinch  works. 

Ca'rneol,  a  lort  of  precious  Hone;  alfo  a  kind  of 
herb. 

Ca'rn  ey  [in  lorfes]  a  difeafe  by  which  their  mouths 
become  fo  furred  and  clammy  that  they  cannot  feed. 

To  Carni'ficate  [ carnificatum ,  L.]  to  quarter,  to 
cut  in  pieces  as  a  hangman. 

Carnivorous  [ carnivores ,  L.]  feeding  upon  or  de¬ 
vouring  flelh. 

Carno'se  [carnofus,  L.]  full  of  flelh,  flefhy 

Carno'sity  1 carnojitas ,  L.]  flelhlinefs  ;  alfo  a  piece  of 
flelh  growing  in  and  obftru&ing  any  part  of  the  bodv. 

Carno'sus,  a  um  [with  Botanick  writers]  flelhy  or 


thick. 

Ca'rnousNEss  flelhinefs,  fulnefs  of  flelh. 

Carnou'se  [with  Gunners]  the  bafe  ring  about  the 
breech  of  a  gun. 

Ca'rnulent  [carnulentus,  L.]  flelhy,  full  of  flelh. 

Ca'ro  [with  Anat.]  the  flelh  of  animals,  which  they 
define  to  be  a  fimilar,  fibrous,  bloody,  foft  and  thick  part, 
which  together  with  the  bones  is  the  main  prop  of  the  body. 

Caro  mufculofa  quadrate  [Anat. J  the  mufcle  more 
commonly  called  Palmans  brevis. 

Ca'ro  [with  Bo*.]  the  fubftance  under  the  pill  or  rind 
of  trees;  the  pulp,  or  loft  fubftance  contained  within  any 
plant  or  its  fruit ;  as  the  pulp  of  CaJJia,  Tamarinds, Prunes, &c. 

Ca'rob,  a  fmall  weight  the  24th  part  of  a  grain. 

Carob  bean,  a  fort  of  fruit  whofe  tafte  is  like  that  of 
chefnuts. 

Ca'rol  [ Carolle ,  or  of  ceofll  or  cajil,  ruftick,  q.  d.  a 
rural  long  ;  or,  as  others  will  have,  of  xctfa  joy]  a  fort 
of  hymn,  or  fong  fung  at  Chrijlmas  in  honour  of  the  birth 
of  our  blefled  Saviour. 

To  Carol,  to  ling  Carols. 

Carol  A  [old  itec.]  a  little  pew  or  clofet. 

Caroli  [Surgery]  venereal  excrefcencies  in  the  private 
parts. 

Carolines,  the  4  books  compofed  by  the  order  of 
Charlemaign  to  refute  the  2d  council  of  nice, 

Ca'rolina  Hat,  a  fort  of  felt  or  cloth  hat. 

Caroline  [of  Naples]  a  coin  equal  to  a  Julio. 

Carolus,  a  broad  piece  of  gold  made  by  king 
Charles  I.  for  20  fhillings  ;  but  is  worth  23  Ihillings  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  guineas  at  21  s. 

Ca'ros  [«#,'?©-,  Gr.]  a  lethargy  or  deepfleep,  in  which 
the  perlon  aftefted,  being  pulled,  pinched,  or  called,  Icarce 
dilcovers  any  fign  of  feeling  or  hearing  :  this  diftemper  is 
without  a  fever,  being  in  degree  greater  than  a  lethargy, 
but  lefs  than  an  apoplexy. 


Caro'ta  [with  Bot.]  the  plant  called  wild  carot,  L; 

Carote'el  of  mace,  about  3  pound;  of  nutmegs* 
from  6  to  7  pound  and  a  half ;  of  currants,  from  5  to  ^ 
pound  weight. 

Ca  rot  IN  ess  [of  Carot  a  red-root]  being  red-haired. 

CaroTidks  [xa faT'Jsr,  Gr.]  two  arteries  of  the  neck, 
one  on  each  fide,  feiving  to  convey  the  blood  from  the 
Aorta  to  the  brain;  fo  called,  becaufe  when  they  are  ftopt, 
they  prefently  incline  the  perlon  to  fleep. 

ToCarou'.E  [caroupr,  F.  or  of  garauf},  Teut.  to 
fill  it  all  outj  to  drink  plentifully,  to  quaff,  to  drink  hand 
to  fill. 

ACa'rouse  [caroujfe,  F.]  a  drinking  bout. 

Carp  [carpio,  L.]  a  irelh- water  fifh. 

Carp  Stone ,  a  itonc  of  a  triangular  form,  found  in  the 
palate  of  a  carp. 

To  Carp  [carpere,  L.]  to  cenfure  or  blame;  to  cavil, 
to  find  fault  with 

Ca'rp  enter  [carpentier,  F.]  an  artificer  or  worker  in 
wood,  a  builder  of  houles,  &>c. 

Ca'rp ENTRY  [charpenterie,  F.  prob. of  carpentum,  L. 
carved  work]  the  trade  or  art  of  a  carpenter. 

Carpe'ntum,  a  chariot,  a  coach  or  waggon,  T. 

Carpentum  [with  Ajlrol.]  the  throne  or  teat  of  a  pla¬ 
net,  when  fet  in  a  place  where  it  has  moll  dignities,  L. 

Carpe  sium  [of  Gr.  abeam]  a  kind  of  plant 

called  Cubebs. 

Carphos  [**<>8®',  Gr.]  the  herb  fenugreek. 

Ca'rp  ET  \_carpetta,  ital.  harper,  Du.]  a  covering  for 
a  table. 

Carp  meals,  a  kind  of  coarle  cloth. 

Carpi'n  eous  [carpineus,  L.)  made  of  horn-beam. 

Ca r'pinus  [with  Hot]  hedge- beech  or  horn  beam,  a 
kind  of  oak,  plane-tree  or  maple,  L. 

C\RPOB a'ls amum  x«,P7roPj-txaa.jUorv,  Gr.]  the  fruit  of 
Balm  or  Balf  tree,  very  much  like  thac  of  the  turpentine, 
in  lhape,  fize  and  colour. 

Ca  R  p  G  c  R  a't  I A  n  s  [fo  called  of  Carpocrates  their  ring¬ 
leader,  A.  D.  120.J  a  fed  of  hewticks  who  owned  one 
lole  prnciple  and  father  of  all  things;  held  that  the  v  orld 
was  created  by  angels,  they  denied  the  divinity  of  Chrift, 
but  ow  ned  htm  a  man  poflelfed  with  uncommon  gifts,  w  hich 
fet  him  above  other  creatures  ;  taught  a  community  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  that  the  foul  could  not  be  purified  till  it  had 
committed  all  kinds  ot  abominations. 

Carpophy'llon  [fU^vioipt/Aw,  Gr  ]  a  kind  of  laurel,  L. 

Carpopho'rous  [K ocpTroipop'^T',  Gr.j  duil-bearing. 

Ca'rp  us  [with  Anat.  J  the  wrifl  confiding  of  8  bones, 
with  which  the  cubit  or  elbow  is  joined  to  the  hand,  L. 

Ca'rpY  [ Carpinus ,  L.]  the  horn  beam-tree. 

Ca'rrack  7  [carracco,  carriro,  Ital.J  a  vaft  large  lhip,  a 

Carrick  5  lhip  of  burthen. 

Car  rat,  carreft,  fee  Carat. 

Carree'r  [Carriere,  F.]  a  riding  or  driving  a  chariot, 
&c.  full  fpeed. 

Ca'rbel  [old  Rec.]  a  clofet  or  pew  in  a  monaftery. 

Carre^tta  £  | old  Law]  a  cart  or  waggon  load. 

LARRH  C  T  A  N 

Ca'rriage  [clariage,  F.]  a  vehicle  for  carrying  of 
goods  and  merchandizes  ;  alio  a  kind  of  covered  waggon. 

Carriage,  Mien,  Behaviour. 

Carriage  [of  a  Cannon]  a  fort  of  a  long  narrow  cart 
for  marching  of  cannon. 

Block  Carriages  [with  Gunners]  a  fort  of  ftrong 
carts  for  carrying  mortars,  and  their  beds  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Truck  Ca'rriages  [with  Gunners]  are  2  ftiort  planks o£ 
wood,  borne  by  2  axle-trees,  having  4  wooden  trucks  or 
wheels  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  2  foot  diameter  for  car¬ 
rying  mortars  or  guns  upon  a  battery,  where  their  own  car¬ 
riages  can’t  go. 

Carriage  [in  Husbandry]  a  furrow  cut  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water,  to  overflow  ground. 

Ca'rrier  [  in  the  Manage]  a  place  inclofcd  with  a  bar¬ 
rier,  wherein  they  run  the  ring. 

Carrier  [in  Falconry]  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  bird  120 
yards  ;  if  it  mount  more,  it  is  called  a  double  carrier. 

Carrier  [carriere,  F.]  one  who  condudls  or  drivqfr 
waggons  from  country  to  town,  &c. 

Ca'rrion  [ carrona ,  Ital.  charonge,  F.]  the  {linking 
flelh  or  carcafs  of  a  dead  bead. 

Carroo'n,  a  rent  received  for  the  privilege  of  driving 
a  Car  or  cart  in  the  city  of  London. 

Carro'usel,  a  magnificent  feftival,  made  upon  occa- 
fton  of  fome  publick  rejoycing,  confiding  of  a  cavalcade  or 
folemn  riding  on  horfe-back  of  great  petfonages,  richly  ar¬ 
rayed, 
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rayed,  courles  of  chariots  and  horfes,  publick  flicwsj 
games,  &c.  L. 

To  Ca'rry  [ charier ,  F.]  to  bear  or  remove. 

To  Ca'rry  [with  Falconers]  is  laid  of  a  hawk  that  flies 
away  with  the  quarry. 

To  Ca'rry  [with  Hunters ]  ahare  when  fhe  mason  rot¬ 
ten  ground,  or  on  froft,  and  it  flicks  to  her  feet,  they  fay 
{he  carries. 

To  Ca'r  R Y  a  Bone  [ Sea  Term]  is  faid  of  a  flip,  when 
flic  makes  the  water  foam  before  her. 

To  Ca'rry  well  [with  Horfemen ]  is  a  term  ufed  of  a 
horfe,  whofe  neck  is  railed  or  arched,  and  who  holds  his 
head  high,  without  conftraint,  firm  and  well  placed. 

To  Ca'rry  low  [with  Horfemen J  is  a  term  ufed  of  a 
horfe,  that  has  naturally  a  foft,  ill-fhaped  neck,  and  low¬ 
ers  his  head  too  much. 

Cart  [ carrus ,  L.  charette ,  F.  cjia'o,  Sax.]  a  conveni- 
tncy  of  carriage  well  known. 

Cart-takf.rs,  oificers  of  the  king’s  houfliold,  who 
when  the  court  travels  have  charge  to  provide  carts,  wag¬ 
gons,  &c.  for  carrying  the  king’s  baggage. 

Carte  blanche,  a  blank  paper,  teldom  ufed  but  in 
this  phrafe,  to  fend  one  a  carte  blanche ,  figned  to  fill  up 
with  what  condition'  he  pleales. 

Cartel  [ chartello,  ltd.  chattel,  F.  of  chartula,  L.]  a 
challenge  to  a  duel,  a  letter  of  defiance;  alfo  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  perfons  at  war  for  the  exchange  and  re¬ 
demption  of  prifonersi' 

Carte's i an,  of  or  pertaining  to  Cartejius ,  a  modern 
famous  French  philoibpher,  who  oppofed  Ariflotle. 
Ca'rthamUj  [with  Bot.]  wild  or  baftard-itdfron. 
Carthu'sians,  an  order  of  monks  lotinded  by  Bruno , 
a  canon  of  Rbeimr ,  A.  D  1100. 

Ca'rtilag  e  [by  Anat.]  is  defined  to  be  a  fimilar,  white 

{>art  of  an  animal  body,  which  is  harder  and  drier  than  a 
igament,  but  fofter  than  a  bone,  the  ufe  of  it  is  to  render 
the  articulation  or  jointing  of  the  bones  more  eafie,  and 
de'ends  feveral  parts  from  outward  injuries. 

Ca rt i L aging's e7  [ cartilaginofus ,  L.]  of,  belonging 
Cartila'giNOUs  $  to;  alfo  full  of;  alfo  like grift.es. 
Cart il ago  enftformis  [widi  Anat.\  the  tip  or  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Sternum ,  Li 

Ca'rtilago  innominata  [ Anat .]  the  fecond  cartilage 
of  the  Larynx ,  L. 

Cartilago  Jcutiform is  [Anat.]  a  cartilage,  the  pro¬ 
minences  of  which  are  diicernible  outwardly  in  the  throat  • 
and  take  their  name  from  their  refemblance  to  an  helmet.  * 
Ca'rton  ?  [in  Painting J  a  defign  made  on  ftrong  pa- 
Cartoo'nS  Pet,  to  be  afterwards  calked  through  ; 
and  transferred  on  the  frefh  plaifter  of  a  wall  to  be  painted 
in  frefco ,  a  pattern  for  working  in  tapeftry,  Mofaick ,  &c. 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  Urban  at  Hampton ■  Court ,  are  faid  to 
be  for  tapeftry,  but  uncoloured. 

Caktoo'se  ?  [ Cartouche ,  Fr.]  the  charge  or  load  of 
Cartou'chS  a  fire-arm,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  pa¬ 
per,  &>c.  to  be  conveyed  into  the  piece  the  more  readily. 
Cartou  se  /  [ Carfoccio ,  Ital.]  an  ornament  in  Archi- 
Cartouch  S  tell ure,  Sculpture ,  &c.  reprefenting  a 
lcroil  oi  paper  ;  it  is  moft  commonly  a  flat  member  with 
wavings,  on  which  is  fome  infeription  or  device,  cypher  or¬ 
nament  of  armory  &c,  ’ 

Cartou'z es  [with  Arch.]  much  the  lame  as  modilions , 
except  that  thefe  are  fee  under  the  corniih.  in  wainfeottin^’ 
and  rhofe  under  the  cornifh  at  the  eaves  of  a  houle,  they 
are  fometimes  called  Dent:les  or  teeth.  ’  1 

Ca'rtularies,  papers  wherein  the  contra&s,  files, 
exchanges,  privileges,  immunities,  exemptions  and  other 
acts  that  belong  to  the  churches  and  monafteries  are  col- 
lefted  and  preferved. 

Caru'ca  [ old  Law]  a  plough. 

Garuca'ge?  [in  Horticulture]  the  ploughing  of  land. 
Carua'g  e  J  [In  law]  a  certain  tax  laid  on  a  Carve 
of  land  ;  alfo  an  exemption  from  that  tribute. 

Caruca'te  [of  carue ,  Fr.  a  plough]  a  ploughland,  or 
as  much  land  as  may  be  ploughed  in  a  year  by  one  plough : 
alfo  4  cart  load.  r  a 

Caruc at a'rius  [ old  Law]  one  who  held  lands  by 
carve  or  plough  tenure.  1 

Ca'rve  /  [ old  Law]  carve  land,  the  fame  with  Ca- 
Carvf.  S  rucata. 

C.aruca'ta  bourn  [ old  Law]  a  team  of  oxen  for  plough¬ 
ing  or  drawing.  '  r  ° 

To  Ca'rve  [of  ceojijtan,  Sax.  or  berbeit,  Tout.]  to 
CULUP’  to  divide  fowls  or  other  meat  into  portions 
lo  Carve  [of  ceojiyan,  Sax.  &c.]  to  cut  wood 
ltonc  into  forms  of  animals,  flowers. 


or 


Ca'rver,  a  cutter  or  divider  of  food;  a  maket  alfo  ot 
figures  in  wood,  in  ftone,  &c. 

Ca'rvist  [with  Falconers]  a  hawk  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  fo  termed  from  its  being  carried  on  the  fift.  3 
.  Caru'ncLe  [ caruncula ,  L.]  a  little  piece  of  fleflt  ;  it 
is  either  preternatural,  as  thofe  fmall  excrefcencies  in  the 
urinary  paffages  in  venereal  cafes  ;  or  natural,  as  the 
C.uu'ncuue  lachry males  [among  Anat. J  caruncles  of 
the  eye,  certain  glandules  or  kernels  pLced  at  each  corner 
of  the  eye ,  which  feparate  moifture  for  moiftening  it  ;  the 
fame  with  tears.  1  hey  are  alfo  called  caruncuLe  oculi. 

Ca'runcuLze  rnyrtiformes  [Anat. j  a  wrinkling  of  the 
orrhee  of  the  -vagina  or  paflage  of  the  womb. 

Ca RUNCUI.  k  papillares  [Anat.]  ten  fmall  bodies  or  lit¬ 
tle  protuberances  on  the  infide  of  the  Pelvis  of  the  kidneys 
made  by  the  extremities  of  the  tubes,  which  bring  the 
Serum  from  the  glands  in  the  exterior  parts  to  the  Pelvis. 
Ca  rus?  [x.fie&,  Gr.]  a  fleep,  in  which,  if  the  perfon 
Ca  ROS.J  aflefited  be  pulled,  pinched,  and  called,  he 
fcaice  jiicws  any  lign  either  of  feeling  or  hearing. 

Carya'tides  if.  d.  women  of  Carya  m  Peloponnefus , 
who  bemg  taken  eaprive  by  the  Gree^/,  after  all  tne  male 
inhabitants  had  been  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  city  burnt* 
weie  carried  in  triumph,  for  having  treacheroufly  omed 
with  the  Perfians  againft  their  o«n  country]  in  architecture 
they  are  an  order  of  pdlars  draped  like  the  bodies  of  vro- 
men  wirh  their  arms  cut  oft,  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching 
dou-n  to  their  feet,  and  let  to  fupporc  the  entabiarure. 

CarYOcas  t i'num  [with  Apothecaries^  an  cleftuary  fo 
denominated  from  its  ingredients,  viz.  Cloves  and  Coflost 
which  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  gout  and  pains  in  the  limbs. 

Ca r  y obh il l  a't a  [with  Bot.J  the  herb  Avens,  L,. 
Ca'ryo'phille'us,  files ,  a  pink  flower,  L. 

Gar  /  ophi^uum  [with  Florijl t]  checlove  gili  flower, t; 
Caryophi'llum,  aromaticum ,  the  clove  an  Indian 
fpice,  L. 

Cvryptis  [Bot.  ]  a  kind  of  fpurge. 

Ca  sc  abel,  the  pummel  or  hindermoft  round  knob  at 
the  breech  of  a  great  gun,  called  tne  Cafcabe!  Deck. 

Casc  A  de,  a  fall  of  waters  from  a  rock  into  a  lower 
place,  or  an  artificial  water-fall  l'uch  as  is  made  in  gardens. 

C  A  s  c  A  n  e  s  [in  Fort>ficat  or>  \  cavities  in  form  ot  ells 
made  in  rhe  terreplem ,  liard  by  the  rampart,  whence  a 
gallery  dug  under  ground  is  conveyed  to  give  air  to  the 
mine  of  an  enemy. 

Ca  s  e  [caufa,  L  Cas,  F.]  thing,  matter,  queftion. 

C-A  gE  [Caffe,  Capfa)  L,  ]  a  little  box,  or  covering  of 
any  thing.  ° 

Case,  a  houle  where  thieves,  pick-pockets,  whoies, 
houle-breakers,  highway- men,  and  all  the  loofe,  idle  fu- 
rac  ous  crew  meet  and  drink,  fing,  dance,  and  revel. 

Case-ha  rdened,  obdurate,  hardened  in  impiety. 

.  Case-h  arden  i ng, a  method  of  makingthe  ourfideof 
iron  hard  by  a  particular  method  of  putting’  it  in  o  a  cale 
of  loam,  mixt  with  dried  hoofs,  fait,  vinegar,  &Pc.  and 
heating  it  red  hot  in  the  forge,  and  afterwards  quenching 
it  in  water. 

Cas  e-h  a'rd  en  edn  ess,  obduracy,  impudence,  &c. 
Case  of  glafs  [of  Normandy]  confifting  of  120  foot. 
Case  of  confidence,  a  queftion  or  foruple  about  fome 
matter  of  religion,  which  the  perfon  that  is  diflatisfied,  is 
deiirous  to  have  refolved. 

Cases  rtferved  [with  Romanics]  fins  of  confequence, 
the  abfolution  of  which  are  referved  by  the  fuperiors  or  their 
vicars 

Cases  [in  Gram.]  are  the  accidents  of  a  Noun,  that 
fhew  how  it  varies  in  declining.  They  are  fix  in  number, 
viz.  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative ,  Accufative,  Vocative, 
and  . Ablative,  which  fee  in  their  proper  places  alphabetically! 

„  Ca  se  Shot,  fmall  bullets,  nails,  pieces  of  lead,  iron, 
(~PCf>  F*111  ^nto  cafos  to  be  fhot  off  out  of  murdering  pieces. 

Ca  se  mate  [in  Fortification]  a  kind  of  vault  of  ma- 
fon  s-work,  in  that  part  ot  the  flank  of  a  baftion  next  the 
curtain,  forving  for  a  battery,  to  defend  the  face  of  the 
oppofite  baftion,  and  the  moat  or  ditch. 

Ca'semate,  is  alfo  a  well  with  feveral  fubterraneous 
branches,  dug  in  the  paflage  of  a  baftion,  till  the  miner  is 
heard  at  work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine. 

Ca'sement  [ cafamento ,  Ital.]  a  part  of  a  window 
that  opens  upon  hinges  to  let  in  air. 

Ca'serns  /  [caf ernes,  F.]  little  rooms,  apartments  or 
Ca'zerns  S  lodgments  erected  between  the  ram¬ 
parts  and  houfes  of  fortified  towas,  or  on  the  ramparts 
themfelves,  to  ferve  as  lodgings  for  the  foldiers  of  the  gaf- 
rifon,  to  eafo  the  garrifon. 

Cash  [of  caijfe,  Fr.  a  chef]  the  flock  of  money  which 

0k  merchant! 
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a  merchant,  &c.  has  in  his  cuftody,  or  at  his  dilpofal  to 

trade  with.  _  ,  -  , 

Cashi'er  [career,  F.]  a  caffi- keeper  of  a  merchant  or 

To^  Cash  IRE  [caJfer>  F.  caffare,  L.]  to  disband  or 
dilcharge  foldiers ;  to  turn  out  of  office,  place  or  em- 

^  Ca'shoo,  the  juice  or  gum  of  an  Eafi  Indian  tree. 

Cask  [cap,  L.  cafque,  F.]  an  helmet. 

Cask  [cadus,  L.  cafque,  F.]  a  barrel  or  vellel  tor  con¬ 
taining  of  liquor. 

Casket  [  cafette,  F.]  a  little  cabinet  or  cheft. 

Breast  Casket  is  [in  a  Ship]  the  longeft  of  the 
caskets,  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  juft  between  the  ties. 

Ca's  ay  e  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  an  helmet,  F r. 

ToCa'ssate?  [cajfatum,  L.]  to  render  void,  to  abro- 

ToCass  £  gate,  to  difannul. 

Cassation,  a  making  null  or  void,  F.  of  L. 

Cassa'tum  /  [ old  Law]  a  houfe  with  land  belonging 

Cassa'ta  5  to  it,  fufficient  to  maintain  one  family 

Cassa've,  an  American  roor,  of  which,  though  the 
juice  is  rank  poifon,  yet  the  lubftanee  being  dried,  is  the 
common  bread  of  the  natives. 

Ca'ssaware,  a  very  large  bird  with  feathers,  like 
the  hairs  of  a  camel. 

Cass-weed  [with  Botanifis]  a  kind  of  herb. 

Cassero'le,  a  copper  ilew-pan,  L. 

Casserole  [ Cookery ]  a  loaf  fluffed  with  a  farce 
chickens  or  pullets,  and  dreffed  in  a  flevv-paw,  F. 

Ca'ssia  F.fiula,  Caffia  in  the  cane,  a  reed  of  a  purg¬ 
ing  quality,  L. 

Cassia  lignea,  the  fvveet  wood  of  a  tree  much  like 
cinnamon,  L. 

Ca's  s  id  on  Y  [with  Botanifis]  a  plant  called  Caft-me- 
down  and  Levander .  Fr. 

Cassia'go,  the  herb  plantane,  L. 

Cassi'ne,  a  farm-houfc,  where  a  number  of  foldiers 
have  polled  themfelves,  in  order  to  make  a  Hand  againft 
the  approaches  of  an  enemy. 

Cass  tot  El' A,  Sophocles  a  writer  of  tragedies  fays  in 
Andromeda,  that  Cajjtopeia  vied  in  beauty  with  the  Nereids , 
and  on  that  account  fell  into  a  calamity :  for  Neptune 
fending  a  whale,  laid  the  land  wafte;  for  which  reafon 
Cajjtopeia  is  juftly  placed  before  Cetus  the  whale,  and 
ffie  is  piftured  fitting  on  a  feat  or  chair. 

Cassi'qjje,  a  chief  governour  or  foveraign  lord  of  a 
particular  diftrifl  or  country  in  Ibme  parts  of  America. 

Ca'ssock  [ cafaque ,  F.  prob.  of  cafa,  L.  an  houfe, 
q.  d.  a  long  veftment  to  be  worn  in  caja  within  doors, 
or  of  cafula,  L.  of  HD  13,  Heb.  he  covered]  a  certain  fort 
of  gown  commonly  worn  by  clergymen. 

Cassona'de  e  cask  fugar,  lugar  put  up  into  casks, 

Ca'stonade  S  or  chefts  after  the  firft  purification. 

Cassu'ta  [Botany]  the  weed  dodder*  L. 

To  Cast  [prob.  of  Hatter,  Dan.]  to  fling  or  throw; 
alfo  to  think  or  contrive,  as  to  call  in  mind. 

A  Cast,  a  throw. 

A  Cast  [Falconry]  a  couple  orfet  of  hawks. 

To  Cast  a  Point  in  Traverfe  [in  Navigation]  is  to  prick 
down  on  a  chart  any  point  of  the  compafs  any  land  bears 
from  you,  or  to  find  what  way  the  ffiip  has  made,  or  on 
what  point  the  Ihip  bears  at  any  inftant. 

Cast  of  the  Country  [with  Miners]  the  colour  of  the 
earth. 

To  Cast  a  hawk  to  the  Perch  [For/.]  to  put  her  upon  it. 

Casta'nea,  a  chefnut-tree  or  fruit,  L. 

Castane'ts  [caflagnettes,  Fr.]  a  fort  of  fnappers  which 
dancers  of  farabands  tie  about  their  fingers  to  keep  time 
with  when  they  dance. 

Cast  ellai'n  [chatellain,  Fr.]  a  conftable  or  keeper 
of  a  caftle. 

Caste'll  ament  [Confe ft.]  a  march- pane  caftle. 

Caste  j.lan  [in  the  Weft  Indies]  a  piece  of  money  in 
value  fom tilling  more  than  a  ducat.. 

Caste'll  any  [ chdtcllenie ,  F-J  the  m,anour  appertain¬ 
ing  to  a  caftle,  the  extent  of  its  land  and  jurifdi&ion. 

Castellated  ,  inclofed  within  a  building  of  ftone, 
&c.  as  a  fountain  conduit  or  ciftern  caftellated. 

Castelca'tio  [Law  Term]  the  building  of  a  caftle 
without  the  leave  of  the  king. 

Castello'rum  Operatio  [OldRec.]  forvice  of  work  and 
labour,  to  be  done  by  inferior  tenants  for  the  repair  or  buil¬ 
ding  of  caftles. 

CasTle  Ward ?  an  imposition  or  tax  laid  upon  fuch  as 

Castle  Guard  $  dwell  within  a  certain  compals  of 
any  caftle  towards  the  maintaining  of  thole  who  watch  and 


ward  in  the  fame ;  alfo  the;  circuit  itfelf  inhabited  by  fucht 
as  are  fubjeflto  this  fervice. 

Caster  [of  caf hum  a  camp,  or  cafiellum ,  L.  a  camp 
or  caftle]  fet  at  the  end  of  a  name  of  place,  intimates  there 
had  in  that  place  been  a  camp,  caftle,  Q ?c.  of  the  Romans. 

CasTi'fick  [cafiificus,  L.j  making  chafte. 

Ca's  tig  ABLE  cafiigabilis ,  L.J  worthy  to  be  chaftized. 

To  Castigate  [caftigatum.  L.J  to  chaftile. 

Castig a'tion,  challifement,  L. 

Ca-  tiga'tory,  of  or  pertaining  to  challifement,  of  a 
chaftening  quality. 

Ca'sting  of  Drapery  [in  Painting]  fignifies  a  free,  ealy, 
negbgent  way  of  cloathing  any  figure. 

Casting  of  Timber  Work  [with  Builders]  is  when  a 
houfe  being  plaifter’d  all  over  on  the  outfide  with  mortar, 
it  is  ftruck  wet  by  a  ruler,  with  a  corner  of  a  trowel,  &c. 
to  make  it  look  like  joints  of  free  ftone. 

Casting  [in  Foundery]  is  the  running  of  melted  metal 
into  a  mould  prepared  for  that  purpole. 

Casting  [ill  Falconry]  is  any  thing  given  an  hawk  to 
purge  and  cleanle  his  gorge. 

Casting  [with  Joyners]  wood  is  faid  to  call  or  warp 
when  it  ffioots  orffinnks  by  moifture,  air,  fun,  &c. 

Ca's  t  L  e  [ cafiellum ,  L.  chateau, F.]^  ftrong  place  fortified 
by  nature  or  art,  or  both,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe  againft 
an  enemy. 

To  Castle,  a  term  ufed  at  Chefs-play. 

Prow  Castle  [in  a  Ship]  is  the  rile  or  elevation  of 
the  Prow  over  the  uppermoll  deck  towards  the  mizzen. 

Stern  Cast l  e  [in  a  Ship]  the  whole  elevation  that  reigns 
on  the  Hern  over  the  laft  deck,  where  the  officers  cabins  and 
places  of  affembly  are. 

Ca's r ling,  the  young  of  any  beaft  brought  forth  un¬ 
timely. 

Ca's  tor  and  Pollux  [according  to  the  Poets]  were  the 
offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Ledat,  queen  of  Tyndarus ,  king  of 
Cebalia,  in  the  manner  following.  Jupiter  having  had  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  Leday  ffie  brought  forth  cwo  large 
eggs,  of  that  which  was  of  Jupiter  came  Pollux  and  Helena , 
and  from  that  which  was  of  Tindarus  proceeded  Cafior  and 
Clytemneflra. 

The  two  brothers,  Cafior  and  Pollux ,  had  fuch  an  entire 
love  one  for  the  other,  that  they  always  perform’d  their  un¬ 
dertakings  together,  and  were,  as  it  were,  infeparable ;  tho’ 
Pollux  only  was  immortal  by  tbe  privilege  of  his  birth,  as 
proceeding  from  Jupiter  :  but  Pollux  having  fo  intire  a  love 
for  his  brother  Cafior ,  he  prevailed  upon  Jupiter  to  admit 
him  into  the  number  of  his  Ions.  And  Jupiter  made  Cafior 
partaker  of  immortality  with  Pollux,  fo  that  they  were  both 
to  live  lucceffively  one  after  another,  till  the  time  that  they 
were  both  tranflated  to  the  figns  of  the  Zodiack,  where 
they  reprelent  the  conftellation  call’d  Gemini. 

But  they  did  not  attain  this  honour  before  they  had  me¬ 
rited  it  by  many  gloiious  actions ;  for  Thefeus  having  carried 
away  their  filler  Helena ,  they  forced  him  to  reftore  her,  and 
clear’d  the  coaft  of  all  the  pirates  that  infefted  the  fea  : 
and  for  this  reafon  they  were  accounted  and  adored  among 
the  deities  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  Heathens  lacrificed  unto  them 
white  lambs. 

The  Romans  imagining  that  they  received  afliftance  from 
them  in  the  battle  againft  the  Latins ,  near  the  lake  Regillusy 
therefore  builr  them  a  ftately  temple  ;  and  commonly  lwore 
by  their  names.  The  oath  that  women  fwore  was  JEcafiory 
i.  e.  JBdes  Cafioris,  the  temple  of  Cafior  ;  and  the  mens  oath 
was  JEdepol,  i.  e.  JEdes  Pollucis ,  the  temple  of  Pollux. 

The  Locrenfes  affirm’d,  that  they  faw  them  leading  their 
army  againft  the  Crotonians ,  riding  upon  white  horfes,  with 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  lances  in  their  hands :  and  from 
this  they  are  thus  reprefcnted  in  painting  and  Iculpture. 

Homer  relates, that  Cafier  and  Pollux  were  companions  with 
Jafon,  in  fetching  back  the  golden  fleece,  in  which  expe¬ 
dition  they  ffiew’d  their  courage  and  skill  in  arms  :  and 
that  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempeft  in  the  voyage, 
they  faw  two  flames  of  fire  lighting  on  the  heads  of  Cafior 
and  Pollux,  which  proved  to  be  happy  omens  or  fore-tokens 
of  their  fafety.  And  hence  came  the  ancient  cuftom  of  ma¬ 
riners,  that  when  meteors,  or  the  dry  exhalations  of  the 
earth,  being  inflamed  in  the  air,  appeared  about  their  ffiips 
in  a  ftormj  they  call’d  them  Cafior  and  Pollux  when  two 
fires  or  lights  appear  ;  and  Helena,  when  but  one :  and 
when  there  are  two  fires  appear  at  fea  together,  they  pro- 
gnofticate  and  expeft  fafety,  and  an  enfuing  calm  ;  but  if 
but  one,  they  prepare  themfelves  for  the  Extremity  of  % 
violent  ftorm  ;  fuppofmg  Helena  as  dangerous  to  l’ailors,  as 
ffie  was  to  Troy. 

Castor, 
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Castor.)  a  wild  beaft,  a  beaver;  alfo  a  fine  hat  made 
of  the  furr  of  a  beaver,  L. 

Castor  [in  Aftronomy]  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  mag¬ 
nitude  in  Gemini. 

Casto'reum  [in  Pharmacy]  a  medicine  made  of  the 
liquor  contained  in  the  little  bags  that  are  next  the  beaver’s 
groin  ;  good  in  convulfions. 

Castrameta'tion,  a  pitching  of  tents,  or  the  art  of 
encamping  an  army,  L. 

CastRA'ngula  [with  Botanies']  the  herb  brown-wort 
or  water-betony,  L. 

To  Ca'sTRATE  [ Caflratum ,  L.]  to  geld  or  cutout  the 
(tones  of  an  animal ;  alfo  to  take  away  part  of  an  author’s 

work. 

Castra'tion,  a  gelding,  a  taking  away  the  tefticles 
of  a  living  creature  ;  alfo  the  taking  away  from  an  author’s 

work. 

Ca'strat  URE  [ Cafiratura ,  L.]  a  caftration  or  gelding, 

Ca'sTREL  £  [with  Falconers ]  a  kind  of  hawk,  which  in 

Ka'sTR  EL  S  lhape  does  very  much  refemble  a  Danner  ; 
but  as  to  fize  is  like  the  Hobby.  The  game  proper  to  it  is  the 
Growfe ,  a  Fowl  common  in  the  north  of  England,  and  elfe- 
where. 

CasTRe'nsian  [cajlrenjts,  L.]  belonging  to  a  camp. 

Ca'su  confimili  [in  Law J  a  writ  of  entry  granted  where 
a  tenant  in  courtefy,  or  tenant  for  term  of  life,  or  for  the 
life  of  another,  alienates  or  makes  over  land  in  fee,  or  in 
tail,  or  for  the  term  of  another’s  life,  L. 

Ca'su  matrimonii  prxlocuti  [in  Law]  a  writ  which  lies 
againft  a  man  for  refufing  in  reafonable  time  to  marry  a 
woman,  who  hath  given  him  lands  upon  that  condition. 

Ca'su  provifo ,  a  writ  of  entry  given  by  the  ftatute  of 
Glocefler ,  in  cafe  where  a  tenant  in  dower  aliens  in  fee,  or 
for  term  of  life,  or  in  tail,  and  lies  for  him  in  reverfion 
againft  the  alien,  L. 

Ca'sual  [ cafualis ,  L.]  happening  by  chance,  accidental. 

Ca'  sualness  [of  cafualis,  L.]  accidentalnels. 

Casualty  [of  cafus,  or  cafualis,  L.]  an  unforefeen  ac¬ 
cident,  that  falls  out  merely  by  chanee. 

Ca'su  ALT  Y  [with  Tinners]  a  ftrong  matter,  which  is  fe- 
parated  from  tin  ore  by  wafliing. 

Ca'su  1ST  [ cafuifle ,  F.J  one  skill’d  in  refolving  cafes  of 
confidence. 

Casui'stic  al,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Cafuift,  &c. 

Ca'su  re  [ cafura ,  L.]  a  falling. 

Cat  [catus,  L.  chat,  F.  hat5,  Teut.]  a  domeftick  crea¬ 
ture  that  kills  micei 

Gib  Cat,  a  boar  cat. 

Cat-head  [in  a  ship]  apiece  of  timber  with  drivers 
at  one  end,  with  a  rope  and  iron  hook,  to  trice  up  the  an¬ 
chor  from  the  hawfo  to  the  top  of  the  fore-cartle. 

Cat-mint  [with  Botanifis]  a  plant  which  cats  much  de¬ 
light  to  eat. 

Cat  s-foot  [with  Botanifis ]  an  herb,  otherwife  called 
Alehoof. 

Cat-pea  r,  a  pear  in  fhape  like  a  hen’s  egg,  which  ri¬ 
pens  in  OBober. 

Cats-tail  [with  Botanies']  a  fort  of  long,  round  fob- 
ftance,  which  in  winter-time  grows  upon  nut-trees,  pine- 
trees,  &c.  alfo  a  kind  of  reed,  which  bears  a  fpilce  like  the 
tail  of  a  cat ;  which  fbme-cali  reed  mice. 


Cats,  naturalifts  have  made  this  obfcrvation,  that  cats 
fee  beft  as  the  fun  approaches,  and  that  then  the  eye-fight 
decays  as  it  goes  down  in  the  evening.  With  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  a  cat  was  the  hieroglyphick  of  the  moon  ;  and 
on  that  account  cats  were  fi>  highly  honoured  among  them, 
as  to  receive  their  facrifices  and  devotions,  and  haa  ftately 
temples  ere&ed  in  their  honour. 

Cataba'ptist  [of  xotTa  againft,  and  fbct-irl/sm  a  bap- 
tift,  Gr.]  one  averfe  from,  or  that  refufes  baptifm. 

Catabib  a'z  ON  [in  Aftronomy]  i.e.  defcending.the  fbuth- 
node  or  dragon’s-tail,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  goes  down  exact¬ 
ly  againft  the  dragon’s  tail. 

Catacatha'rticks  [of  xoltoc  and  xttSaf-m*,  Gr.] 
medicines  which  purge  downwards. 

Cat ac au'stick  [of  xctra  and  xauVixct,  Gr.]  caufticks 
by  reflection. 

Catacau 'stick  Curve  [in  Catoptricks]  a  curve  or  crook¬ 
ed  line,  which  is  formed  by  joining  the  points  of  concourfe 
of  feveral  reflected  rays. 

Cata'chresis  [in  Rhetorick]  a  figure,  when  for  want 
of  a  proper  word,  the  orator  takes  one  that  is  near  it ;  as 
when  one  that  kills  the  king  is  called  a  Parricide ,  which 
properly  fignifies  one  that  kills  his  father  ;  or  when  one  is 
ufed  of  a  quite  contrary  fignification,  as  when  a  perfon  fays 
3  filver  ink-hom. 
a 


Catachre'stical  Gr.]  abufive. 

Cata'clida  [in  Anatomy ]  the  rib,  otherwife  called  the 
fubcl  avian. 

Ca'taclysm  [xotTootMJo-^ot,  Gr.]  a  deluge,  an  inunda¬ 
tion  or  overflowing  with  water. 

Ca'tacombs  [of  xaT*  and  xo^oc,  &  hollow  or  recefs ; 
or  of  xa.Ttf.itoijWcSjKcti,  Gr.  to  caufo  fleep]  certain  Grottoes 
about  three  leagues  from  Rome ,  where  the  primitive  chri- 
ftians  are  faid  to  have  hid  themfelves  in  time  of  perlecution  ; 
and  there  alfo  to  have  buried  the  martyrs ;  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  they  are  now  vifited  out  of  a  principle  of  devotion. 

CatAcou  sticks  [of  xctT«i  and  xxesixx,  of  oix&ur,  Gr. 
to  hear]  a  lcience  which  treats  of  reflected  founds,  or  that 
explains  the  nature  and  properties  of  echoes. 

Catadio'pTRIcal  Telefccpe  [with  AJtrcnomers ]  is  the: 
fame  as  a  reflecting  telefcope. 

Ca'ta DROME  [ catadromus ,  L.  of  xaTctTpo^®-,  Gr.]  a 
tilt  or  place  where  horfes  run  for  priz.es  ;  alfo  an  engine  like 
a  crane,  anciently  ufed  by  builders  in  railing  or  letting  down 
any  great  weight. 

Cat  a  dupes  [xctrctTazrct,  Gr.]  places  where  the  waters 
of  a  river  fall  with  a  great  noife. 

Cata'gma  [with  Surgeons ]  the  breaking  of  bones,  or  a 
feparation  of  continuity  of  the  hard  parts  of  the  body* 
which  is  performed  by  means  of  fbme  hard  inftrument. 

Catagma'ticks  [xeiT!*>luttT/)ia,  Gr.]  remedies  proper 
for  the  confolidating  and  knitting  broken  bones. 

Ca'tagraph  [xttTct /'patpii,  Gr.]  the  firft  draught  of  a 
piCture. 

Catale'ctick  Verfe,  a  Greek  ox  Latin  verfc,  wanting 
one  fyllable. 

Catale'psis  [KaTttxsiy'^ij-,  Gr.]  comprehenfion. 

Catalepsis  [with  Phyficians ]  a  difeafe  very  much 
like  an  apoplexy,  by  means  of  which,  all  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  are  aboliihed  ;  but  yet  fo,  that  the  faculty  of  breath¬ 
ing  remains,  and  the  patient  returns  to  the  fame  habit  of 
body  that  he  had  before  he  was  feized  with  the  diftemper, Gr. 

Cata'lda  [in  Lavs']  chattels. 

Cata'llis  captis  nomine  diftriBionis,  a  writ  lying  for 
rent  due  in  a  borough  Or  houfo,  and  warrants  a  man  to 
take  the  gates,  doors  or  windows  by  way  of  diftrefs,  L.L.T. 

Cata'rrh  |  Catarrhus,  L.  of  xatTo.'ppe©'  of  xcwappsci’, 
Gr.  to  flow  downj  a  flux  or  defluxion  of  a  (Karp,  forous 
humour  from  the  glands  about  the  head  and  throat,  upon 
the  parts  adjacent. 

Catarrh  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  a  falling  out  of  the 
marrow  of  the  back  bone,  happening  when  certain  lym- 
phatick  vefleLs  are  broken,  which  furround  that  bone. 

Cata'rrhus  Suffocatorius,  a  fuffocating  rheum,  foated 
in  the  Larynx  and  Epiglottis,  which  it  conftringes,  fo  that 
the  glandules  about  the  throat  are  fwelled,  whereupon  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  enfues,  and  danger  of  being  ftirled, 

Catasa'rc A  [xixTacrafxcc,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  dropfy,  the 
fame  as  Anafarca, 

Catasch  a'smos  [of  kxtcl  and  o^oX,a>,  Gr.  to  fcarify] 
a  fcarification. 

Ca tata's is  [in  Anatomy]  an  extenfion  or  ftretching 
out  of  an  animal  body  towards  the  lower  parts. 

Cata'stasis  [xttTctrcu7<f,  Gr.]  the  third  part  of  the 
ancient  Drama  ;  being  that  wherein  the  intrigue  or  aCtion 
let  on  foot  in  the  Epitajis  is  fupported,  carried  on  and  ri¬ 
pened  till  it  be  ripe  for  the  unravelling  in  the  cataftrophe. 

Cata'stasis  [in  a  Phyfical  Ser/e j  is  applied  by  Galen  to 
the  foafons  of  the  year,  the  difpofition  of  the  body  or  of 
time;  but  according  to  Hippocrates  is  the  conftitution  or 
ftate  of  any  thing  ;  or  is  an  extenfion  or  ftretching  out  of 
an  animal  body  towards  the  lower  parts. 

Cata'stema  [xetTccfHfia,  Gr.]  ftate  or  condition,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  air. 

Ca'tast  rophe  [xtrrttrpoipx  of  xctTcts^i'ipo^tti,  Gr.]  the 
change  or  revolution  of  a  dramatick  poem,  or  the  turn 
which  unravels  the  intrigue,  and  terminates  the  piece  ;  the 
end  or  iflue  of  a  bufinefs,  the  fatal  or  tragical  conclufion 
of  any  aftion  ;  or  of  a  man’s  life. 

Catatypo'sis  [xctT <*t vtcoiots,  Gr.]  a  figure  in  Rhetorick , 
when  one  thing  is  done  by  the  example  of  another,  L. 

Ca'taconum  [in  ancient  Architecture]  a  term  ufod 
when  the  chapiter  of  a  pillar  is  not  of  height  proportiona¬ 
ble  to  its  breadth. 

ToCa'tch  [prob.  of  capture,  L.  or  of  llCtfcil,  Dut.  to 
purfue  clofely]  to  lay  hold  of,  to  fnatch  ;  to  overtake ;  to 
furprize  or  come  upon  unawares. 

A  Catch  [prob.  of  captio,  L.]  a  prize  or  booty;  alfo 
a  fhort  and  witty  fong. 

A  Catch,  a  fort  of  fwift  failing  fea  vcflel,  lefler  than 
a  hoy,  fo  built  that  it  will  ride  in  any  fea  whatsoever. 

LI  Cat  cm* 
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Catch-fly,  a  flower,  the  ftalis  of  which  are  fo  clam- 
iny,  that  they  are  frequently  a  trap  f°r  ^s*  . 

Catch  and  hold  [with  Wre filers]  a  running  and 

catching  one  another. 

Catch  -Land  [in  Norfolk]  fome  ground  fo  called,  be- 
caufc  it  is  not  known  to  what  parifh.  it  belongs ;  ana  that 
minifter  that  firft  gets  the  tithes  of  it,  enjoys  it  for  that 
year. 

CAT ch-PoJI,  a  ferjeant  or  bailiff. 

Catches  [in  a  clock]  thofe  parts  that  hold  by  hooking 
and  catching  hold  of. 

Cateche'tical,  pertaining  to  catechihng. 

Cateche'tically  [of catechi/toe,  F.  of  catechifmus, 
L.  of  Gr.]  by  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer,  &c. 

Ca'tECHISM  [xclT oi  HCLTUX‘(U,  Gr •]  a  i^ort 
fyftem  of  inftmftions  of  what  is  to  be  believed  and  praftifed 
in  religion. 

Cat ec Hi's t  [xcmtx.tw,  CrJ  one  ytho  catechifes  or  in- 
ftrufls  in  the  Catechiffn.  f 

ToCa'techise  [xetrH^^eu  of  xctTttand  h/lu,  to  echo 
or  found  to  the  found  of  another]  to  infirutt  youth  in  the 
fundamental  articles  of  faith. 

Ca'techu,  a  juice  pieffed  out  of  feveral  Eajl-Indian 
fruits  of  an  aftringent  quality ;  called  alfo  Terra  Japonic  a. 

Catechu'mens  [xo6rctxA5,'0,»  Gr.]  in  the  ancient 
chriftian  church  were  Jews  and  Gentiles ,  who  were  inlfruft- 
ed  and  prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptifrn. 
Thefo  perions  were  inftru£fed  by  perions  appointed  by  the 
church  for  that  fervice  ;  and  alfo  a  particular  place  in  it  cal¬ 
led  the  place  of  the  Catechumens.  When  thefe  had  been  in- 
ftrufted  fome  time,  they  were  admitted  to  hear  fermons, 
and  then  were  called  Audientes  ;  and  afterwards  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  prefent,  and  concerned  in  fome  parts  of  the 
prayers,  and  then  were  called  Orantes  and  GenufieHentes ; 
and  there  was  alfo  a  fourth  degree  of  Catechumens ,  who 
were  fiich  as  defired  baptifm,  and  were  called  Competentes. 

Cateto'rem  [x.ctTMj'ofs^ct  of  xcct uyo^'M,  Gr.j  the  fame 
as  predicament. 

Cat  EG  OR  em  A 'tic  a  I.  word  [with  Logicians]  is  a  word 
that  fignifies  fomething  of  itfelf ;  as  a  Man ,  a  Ilorfe,  an 
Animal. 

Catego'rical  Syllogifm  [with  logicians ]  is  afyllogiffn 
wherein  both  proportions  are  categorical  or  pofitive ;  as 
for  example. 

Every  vice  is  odious. 

Drunkennefs  is  a  vice  ; 

Therefore  drunkennefs  is  odious. 

Ca'tegory  [xctTe>of/a,  of  xctTtt^of £&>,(?»•.  to  accufe]  an 
accufation  ;  a  term  in  Logick  for  order  or  rank,  predicament. 

Ca'tegories  [of  xttTEj'Ofujittt,  Gr.]  are  reckoned  by 
, Logicians  io,  Jub (lance,  quantity ,  quality ,  relation ,  ailing , 
Suffering,  where ,  when ,  Jituation ,  having. 

Catena'ria  [in  mechanical  Geometry]  is  the  curve  or 
crooked  line,  which  a  rope,  hanging  freely  between  z  points 
of  fufpenfion,  forms  it  felf  into. 

To  Ca'tenate  [eaten are,  L.]  to  chain. 


Catena 


TION,  a  chaining, 


To  Ca'ter  [prob.of  acheter,  F.]  to  provide  vi£fuals,c^r. 

Ca'terer  [Minfiew  chufes  to  derive  it  from  CAtCS, 
Goth,  dainties]  a  pourveyor  or  provider  of  vi&uals  or  other 
neceffaries  in  a  king’s  or  nobleman’s  houfe. 

Ca'terpillar  [prob.  of  chair  peleufe,  F .  i.  e.  hairy 
flefh,  or  of  chatte  peleufe,  F.  hairy  as  a  cat]  an  infefl  that 
devours  leaves  and  fruits  of  trees,  flowers,  &c. 

Caterpiller  [in  a  figurative  fenfe]  an  envious  perfon 
that  does  mifohief  without  provocation. 

Caterpiller  [with  Botanifis]  a  kind  of  plant  which 
is  only  efteemed  for  its  feed  veffels,  which  refemble  green 
worms  or  caterpillars. 

_  Cates  [cates,  Goth.]  delicacies,  dainty  victuals, 
niceties. 

CatHje'resis  [of  xctSx'fct),  Gr.  to  purge]  a  kind  of 
confumption  of  the  body,  which  happens  without  any 
jnanifeft  evacuation. 

Catha'rtans,  a  fe£l  of  Hereticks  that  held  themfelvcs 
pure  and  free  from  fin. 

St.  Ca'tharine’s  Blower,  a  plant. 

Catha'rists,  a  branch  of  the  Manichees. 

Ca'tharma  [xa'&af^a,  Gr.]  a  facrifice  to  the  gods 
to  avert  peftilence. 

^THA  R P I N G s  [in  a  Ship]  finall  ropes  running  in  lit¬ 
tle  blocks  or  pulleys  from  one  fide  of  the  fhrowds  to  the 
other  near  the  deck ;  the  chief  ufc  of  them  is  to  fet  the 
Ihrowds  taught  or  ftiff,  for  the  calling  and  fecuring  the 
malls  when  the  fhip  rolls. 

Catha'rticalness  [of  cathartim.  L.  of  xctSoctW, 
«r.  to  purge]  purging  quality,  5  * 


CaTha'rticks  [x^aroifTixco  of  xa5tctp?i/a,  Gr.  to  purge] 
fuch  medicines  as  work  downwards,  and  purge  by  flool  only. 

Catile'dral  [of  cathedra,  L.\  the  epifoopal  church  of 
any  place,  or  a  church  wherein  is  a  bifhop’s  fee  or  feat. 

Cathedral  adj.  [cathedral is  of  cathedra ,  L.  a  feat 
or  chair]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cathedral. 

Cath  edr  a'tick  [Law  word]  the  fum  of  zs.  paid 
by  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  bilhop,  in  token  of  fubjettion. 

Cat  H  e'r  etick  Medicines  [of  xaSraif>£&>,  Gr.  to  deflroy] 
fuch  as  confume  carnofities  arifing  in  wounds  as  proud 
flefh,  &c.  r 

Cathemeri'na  Tebris  [with  Fhyficians]  a  quotidian 
or  ague  that  comes  every  day. 

Cath  er  e'ticks  [of  xctSxi'p^,  Gr.  to  make  pure] 
medicines  which  take  away  fuperfluities. 

Cath  replugs,  the  fame  as  Catharpings. 

Cath  e'ter  [xaff.irxp,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  probe  or  fiflulous 
inflrument  to  thrnfl  up  the  yard  to  provoke  urine,  when 
fupprefled  by  the  (lone  or  gravel;  or  for  conveying  another 
inflrument,  called  Itincrarium ,  to  find  out  the  Hone  in  the 
bladder. 

Cath  e'terism,  the  operation  of  injefling  or  fquirt- 
ing  any  medicinal  liquor  into  the  bladder  by  a  catheter 
or  a  lyringe. 

Cathe'ti  [in  Trigonometry]  are  the  2  legs  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  including  the  right  angle. 

Cathetus  [xctSiS'/^,  Gr  J  a  fide  ,  alfo  a  perpendicular. 

Ca't  H  etus  [in  Arch  teHure]  is  taken  for  a  li”r  fuppofed 
direftly  to  traverfe  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  oedy ;  as 
of  a  ballufler  or  pillar. 

Cathe'tus  [of  an  Ionick  Capital]  aline  falling  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  piffing  dnough  the  center  of  the  Votuta, 

Cathetus  of  Obi  quit  on  in  Catoptricks]  a  right  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  Speculum  in  the  point  of  inci¬ 
dence  or  refle&ion. 

Cathe'tus  [in  Catoptricks]  is  aline  drawn  from  the 
point  of  reflection  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  glals 
or  polifhed  body. 

Cathe'tus  [in  Geometry]  aline  of  a  tria;:^’  'at  falls 
perpendicularly  ;  the  bottom  being  called  the  ball,  „.id 
the  other  leg  the  hypothenufe,  L. 

Cathe'tus  of  Incidence,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  a 
point  of  the  objeft  perpendicular  to  the  reflefting  line. 

Cathetus  of  refieBion  ~t  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 

Cat  hetus  of  the  Eye  $  the  eye  perpendicular  to 
the  refle£ling  line. 

Cathi  dru'sis  [of  xx.$i ffu'ca,  Gr.  to  place  together] 
the  redu&ion  of  a  fraflure. 

Catho'licism  [catholicifmus,  of  xoc^roxixor,  Gr.]  uni- 
verfalnefs  ;  the  Roman  Catholick  profeflion. 

Ca'tholick  [of  x oct and  om?  the  whole,  Gr.]  uni- 
verfal,  general. 

Catho'lic AL  ?  [of  catholicus,  L.  catholique ,  F.  of 

Ca'tholicr  5  xotSroAi xor,  Gr.]  being  of  a  catho¬ 
lick  fpirit,  univerfal. 

Ca'tholick  Furnace  [with  Chymifis]  a  little  furnace, 
fo  difpofed  as  to  be  fit  for  all  operations,  except  fuch  as 
are  done  by  a  violent  fire. 

Catho'licon  [xaSoxixJr,  Gr]  an  univerfal  remedy;  as 
a  purging  elefluary  proper  for  difperfing  all  ill  humours, 

Cathy'pnia  [of xcc3v7noa>,  Gr.  to  fleep  found]  a  deep 
or  profound  fleep,  luch  as  perfons  are  in  by  taking  opiate, 
or  in  a  lethargy. 

Ca'tias  [of  x&S/ufti,  Gr.]  an  inflrument  to  pull  a  dead 
child  out  of  the  womb. 

Ca'ticins  [with  Bot.]  a  kind  of  fubflance  that  grows 
on  nut-trees,  pine-trees,  birch-trees,  &c.  in  winter-time, 
and  falls  off  when  the  trees  begin  to  put  forth  their  leaves. 

Ca'tling  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  difrnembering  knife 
tiled  in  the  cutting  off  any  corrupted  member  or  part  of 
the  body. 

Ca't lings  [in  Botany]  the  down  or  rnofs  growing  about 
walnut-trees,  refembling  the  hair  of  a  cat. 

Ca't  lings,  fmall  cat-gut  firings,  for  mufical  inftru- 
ments. 

Cat  Mint ,  an  herb. 

Catocatha'rticks  £[of  xct'ria  downwards,  and 

Cat  or  e'ticks  5  xctSaprixct,  Gr.]  medicines 

which  purge  by  flool. 

Cato'nian  [of  Cato  the  Senator]  grave. 

Cato'psis  [nacToircni,  Gr.]  the  foience  of  leflex  vifion  ; 
that  part  of  the  foience  of  Opticks,  which  fhews  after  what 
manner  objefls  may  be  focn  by  refleflion  ;  and  explains  the 
reafon  of  it. 

Cato'ptrical  cifiula  a  machine  or  apparatus,  where¬ 
by  little  bodies  are  reprefonted  large ;  and  near  ones  ex- 
3  tremely 
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tremely  wide  and  diffus’d  through  a  vaft  fpace,  and  other 
agreeable  phenomena,  by  means  of  mirrors  difpofed  by 
the  laws  of  catoptricks  in  the  concavity  of  a  kind  of  chcft. 

Cato'ptrical  Dial}  one  which  exhibits  obje&s  by 
refle&ed  rays.  1 

Cato'ptrical  Telefcope  a  telefcope  that  exhibits  ob- 
jefts  by  reflexion. 

Cato'ptromancy  [of  xdWfgjr,  afpeculum  orloolc- 
ing-glafi,  and  f/otrrsht,  Cr.  divination]  divination  by  look¬ 
ing  in  a  looking-glafs. 

Cato'ptron  [^fToif]  oy,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  optick  glafs. 
Catore'ticks,  tlie  fame  as  Catharticks. 
Catothe'rica  |  in  Phyjick]  medicines  which  purge  the 
reins  and  liver  from  vicious  juices  by  urine. 

Catt  _  ?  [in  a  <S#/p]  a  large  piece  of  timber  faftcned 
f  at  I  Head  3  aloft  over  the  Hawfo,  in  which  are  2 
Shivers  at  one  end,  which  is  put  through  a  rope  with  a 
block  or  pulley,  having  a  great  iron  hook  call’d  a  cat-hook, 
the  tile  of  it  is  to  hoife  up  the  anchor  from  the  hawfe  to  the 
fore-caftle. 

Cat’s  head,  a  large  apple. 

Cat  holes  [in  a  Ship]  certain  holes  above  the  min- 
room  ports,  through  which,  upon  occafion,  a  Ship  is  heav¬ 
ed  a-ftern,  by  means  of  a  ftern-faft,  to  which  a  cable  or 
ha  rder  is  brought  for  that  purpofe. 

Catt  ho  jk  [in  a  Ship]  a  hook  to  raife  or  hoife  up  the 
anchor  from  the  top  of  the  fore-caftle.  r 

Catt  Rope ,  a  rope  ufed  in  haling  up  the  catt. 
Catta'ria  [with  Botanifts J  the  herb  cat-mint,  L. 

Catt  A  [of  Bantam]  thin  plates  of  lead  on  a  firing,  200 
of  which  make  a  fata,  which  is  in  value  3  farthings  Enghfi. 
Catt  ee  [of  Bantam]  200  7 -8ths  ounces  Englijh. 

Catt  EE  [of  China]  1 6  tail,  about  20  ounces  2-4ths 
averdupois.  •  ’  3 

Catt  ee  [of  Japan]  about  21  ounces  averdupois. 

Catt  EE  (of  Siam]  2  6  tail,  or  1  and  1-2  ounce  Lisbon. 
v-attee  [of  Sumatra]  29  ounces  averdupois. 

To  Catt  E  R-w  A  w  L  [prob.  of  Gutter  wawl  i  c  to  cry 
among  gutters]  to  cry  or  make  a  noife  as  cats  ’do  when 
they  are  proud. 

Catul  i'tion,  agoinga  fault,  or  being  proud  as  bitches. 
Catulo  tic  a  [of  x.uth  Ao'ta,  Gr.  to  skin  over]  medicines 
vvlnch  cicatrize  wounds. 

C\t.;u'rus  [Old  Records]  a  hunting  horfe. 

1  '  vva  v  ena  [in  Anatomy]  i.  e.  the  hollow  vein,  the 
large  It  vein  in  the  body,  defending  from  the  heart.  It  is 

io  named  from  its  large  cavity,  and  into  it,  as  into  a  com¬ 

mon  Channel,  all  the  leffer  veins,  except  the  Pulmonaris 
empty  themfelves.  * 

Cavalsa  de,  a  formal  pompous  march  or  proceflion 
of  horfemen,  carriages,  &c.  by  way  of  parade  or  ceremony. 

o  Cav  alcade,  to  skirmifh  as  they  march,  and  firing 
at  one  another  by  way  of  diverfion.  & 

Ca v  alcado'or  [at  the  court  of  France]  the  querrv 
that  s  mafter  of  the  horfe.  ^  3 

Cavalee'r  /  [cavalier,  F.ofcaballus ,  a  horfe]  a  horfe- 
AvA  v  A  L  i  e  R  S  man,  or  perfon  mounted  on  horfe-back. 
Cav  ali  er  [with  Horfemen]  a  term  ufed  in  the  manage 
for  one  who  underftands  horfes,  and  is  well  praftifed  in  the 
art  of  riding  them. 

Cavalier  [in  Fortification]  a  terrace  or  platform  that 
commands  all  around  the  place,  being  a  heap  of  earth  raifed 
in  a  lortrefs  to  lodge  the  canon  for  Louring  a  held,  or  op- 
pofing  a  commanding-work.  r 

Cav  aliers  [in  the  Civil  fVars]  a  name  by  which  the 

party  of  king  Charles  J.  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  party.  0  * 

„  CuA  lcaValeri'e,  F.]  foldiers  that  ferve  and  fight 

on  horfo-back  ;  a  body  of  horfe  in  an  army.  ® 

do  Ca  v  at e  [cavatum,  L.]  to  make  hollow. 

Ca v a  ten  ess  jrc 

Ca'vousness  S  L°f  cav  at  us,  L]  hollownefs. 

Cavazi  on  [with  ArchiteBs]  the  hollowing  or  une’er- 
digging  of  the  earth  for  cellerage  ;  allow’d  to  be  the  fixth 
parr  oi  the  height  of  the  whole  building. 

•or  herb-parfley.  ^  ***  *** 

Caucon,  the  herb  horfo-tail,  L. 

fivUfl,DV,l),CrIDA  Cwit.h  Afironomers]  the  lion’s-tail,  a 
fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  £,. 

Cauda  Terra  [in  Ancient  Deeds]  a  land's  end:  the  bot- 
ni  or  outmoft  part  of  a  ridge  or  furrow  in  plough’d  lands. 
Uau  dle  [ebadeau  of  ebaud,  F.  hot]  a  drink  made  of 
aie  wine,  eggs,  fUgar,  and  fpice  boiled. 

,  ground. E  ^  a<kn>  °r  dark  hollow  under 


Ca'vea  [in  Palmlpry]  a  hollow  in  the  palm  of  the- 
hand,  in  which  3  principal  lines  call’d  the  cardiack,  cepha- 
lick  and  hepatick  make  a  triangle.  4 

Ca  veat  [i.e,  let  him  beware]  a  caution  or  warning,  L, 
.  Caveat  [with  Civilians]  a  bill  entred  into  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  court,  to  flop  the  proceedings  of  fuch,  who  would, 
prove  a  will  to  the  prejudice  of  another  party,  &c. 

Ca  vedoc  [of  Per  pa]  the  longeft  is  an  inch  longer  than 
the  Englip  yard;  the  fhorteft  is  3  4ths  of  the  longer. 

Ca  v  ern  [ caverna,  L.]  a  natural  cave  or  hollow  place 
m  3  rock  or  mountain  3  a  den  or  hole  under  mound. 

Ca'v  ERNATED  [cavernatus,  L.J  made  in  caverns. 
Caverno.e  [cavernofut,  L.]  foil  of  caverns  or  holes. 
Caverno'sa  corpora  [with  Anat. J  two  cavernous  bo¬ 
dies  of  an  undeterminate  length  and  thicknefs,  whereof  the 
penis  is  principally  compofed. 

Caverno'sa  corpora  clitoris  [Anat] are  2  nervous 
or  fpongy  bodies,  like  thole  of  the  penis  ;  having  their 
origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os  pubis,  on  each  fide* 
and  uniting  together,  conftitute  the  body  of  the  clitoris. 

Caver  nosum  corpus  urethra  [Anat.]  a  third  fppngious 
body  of  the  Penis  ;  fo  called  becauie  the  Urethra  or  urinary 
paffage  of  the  Penis  is  inclofed  therewith. 

Cave'rnous  [cavernofus,  L.]  full  of  caverns. 
Cave'r  NOUS  NESS  [of  cavernofus ,  L.]  folnefs  of  holes.' 
Cav  ESS  ON  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  lort  of  nofe-band, 
fometimes  of  iron,  fometimes  of  leather  or  wood,  fome~ 
times  flat,  and  fometimes  hollow  or  twifted,  which  is  clapt 
upon  a  horfes  nofe  to  wring  it,  (o  forward  the  foopling 
and  breaking  of  the  horfe.  1  ° 

Cave'tto  [with  Architects]  a  moulding  containing  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  the  effeft  of  which  is  juft  contrary 
to  that  of  a  quarter  round. 

Ca'v  1  ary  /  [ caviero ,  Ital.]  a  fort  of  eatable  made  of 
Cav  e'er  ^  the  roes  of  feveral  forts  of  fifh  pickled  ; 
but  efpecially  of  the  fpawn  of  fturgeons,  taken  in  the  river 
Volga  in  Mufcovy ,  which  both  in  colour  and  fubftance  looks 
much  like  green  foap. 

Ca'vers  [among  Miners]  thieves  who  fteal  oar  out  cf 
the  mines. 

To  Ca'vil  [cavil lari,  L.]  to  argue  captioufly,  to  play 
the  fophiftcr,  to  wrangle,  to  find  fault  with. 

ACa'vil  [ cavilla}  L.J  a  captious  argument,  a  quirkj 
a  fhift. 

Cavilla'tion,  awrangling,  Z. 

Cavillat  ion  [with  School-men]  a  fophiftical  and  falls 
argument;  a  particular  manner  of  dilputing,  grounded  oil 
nothing  but  quirks  and  contentious  niceties. 

Ca'vin,  a  hollow  way,  Fr. 

Cav  in  [in  the  Military  Art]  a  hollow  place  proper  to 
favour  the  approaches  to  a  fortrels,  fo  that  men  may  ad¬ 
vance  therein  to  the  enemy  under  covert,  as  it  were  in  a 
trench. 

Ca'v  it  y  [cavitas,  L.]  hollownefs. 

Ca'vitiEs  [with  Anatomifls]  great  hollow  places  in 
the  body  containing  one  or  n  ore  principal  parts. 

Greater  Ca'vitiEs  of  the  Body  [with  Anat. ]  the  head 
for  the  brain,  the  cheft  for  the  lungs,  &c,  the  lower  belly 
for  the  liver,  fpleen  and  other  bowels. 

Leffer  Ca'vitiEs  of  the  Body  [with  Anat.]  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  and  brain;  alfo  the  hollow  parts  of  bones. 
Cau'king  [with  ArchiteBs]  dove-tailing  a-crofs. 

Ca  ul  [prob.  of  Caul,  Camb.  Brit.]  a  membrane  in  the 
abdomen  covering  the  greateft  part  of  the  guts. 

Cauff,  a  cheft  with  holes  at  thetop,  to  keep  filh  alive 
in  the  water. 

Ca'uldron  [can  dr  on,  F.]  a  kind  of  large  kettle,  copper 
or  boiling  veffel. 

Cau'l  edon  [with  Surgeons]  a  term  ufed  for  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  bone  a  crofs,  when  the  parts  of  it  are  feparated 
fo,  that  they  will  not  lie  ftrait,  L. 

Cauli'coli  [with  ArchiteBs]  little  carved  forolls  under 
the  Abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

Caul  i'c  ol  es  ?  [with  ArchiteBs]  are  8  leffer  ftalks  or 
Cauli'culi  5  branches  fpringing  out  from  the  4 
principal  Caules  or  ftalks  in  the  Corinthian  capital. 

Cauli'ferous  Plants  [in  Botany]  are  luch  as  have  3 
true  caulis  or  ftalk,  which  a  great  many  have  not. 

Cau'l  is  [with  Botanijls J  the  ftalk  of  a  plant;  caul et 
with  a  ftalk  ;  caulibus ,  with  ftalks,  L. 

Caulo'des  [x«ua Gr-]  a  kind  of  broad- leaved 
colewort. 

Cau'pes7  [in  the  Scotch  Law]  any  gift. that  a  mart 
Ca'lpes  3  gives  in  his  own  life-time  to  his  patrons  ;■ 
efpecially  to  the  head  of  a  clan  or  tribe  for  his  maintenance 
and  protection. 
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ToCau'pONATE  [cauponatum,  L.j  to  fell  wine  or 


vlftuals.  .  .  r 

Cau'sal  [ caufalts ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  cauie.  _ 

Cau'sal  Vropofitions  [with  Logicians]  are  propofinons 
containing  two  ptopofitiohs  joined  together  by  a  conjuntbon 
caufal  [becaufe,  or  to  the  end  that]  as  hlejjed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers.  becaufe  they  pall  fee  Cod. 

Caus  a'lity  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  the  aftion  or  power 

of  a  caufe  in  producing  its  effefts. 

Cau's  alt  Y  [with  Tin-miners]  the  earth,  a  ltony  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  feparated  from  the  tin  ore  in  the  ftarnping 
mill,  ©V.  by  waihing  before  it  is  dry’d  and  goes  to  the  cra¬ 


zing  mill.  , .  , 

Causa M  nobis  fignfices ,  a  writ  that  lies  to  the  mayor 
of  a  town  or  city,  who  being  formerly  commanded  by  the 
king’s  writ  to  give  the  King’s  grantee  pofleffion  of  any 
lands  or  tenements,  forbears  to  do  it,  requiring  him  to  mew 
cauie,  why  he  fo  delays  the  performance  of  the  command. 

Causa  Matrimonii  pralocuti,  a  writ  lying  where  a  wo¬ 
man  gives  lands  to  a  man  in  fee-fimple,  to  the  intent  he 
fhould  marry  her,  and  he  refufes  fo  to  do  in  a  reafonable 
time,  the  woman  requiring  him  fo  to  do,  L. 

Causative  [ caufativus ,  L.]  that  expreffes  a  cauie  or 
realbn. 

Cause  [in  Term]  a  trial  or  an  aftion  brought  before  a 
judge  to  be  examined  and  difputed. 

Cause  [ caufa ,  L.]  cauie  is  that  which  produces  an  ef¬ 
feft,  or  that  by  which  a  thing  is.  Caules  are  divided  into 
four  kinds. 

Efficient  Cause,  is  that  which  produces  another  caufe; 
alfo  an  external  Cauie  from  which  any  thing  derives  its  be¬ 
ing  or  elfence  by  a  real  aftion.  There  are  of  this  feveral 
fpecies. 

A  diftant  Cause,  fo  is  a  grandfather  in  refpeft  to  his 
grandfon. 

An  equivocal  Cause,  is  that  which  is  of  a  different  kind 
and  denomination  from  its  effeft  ;  as  God,  with  refpeft 
to  his  creatures. 

An  infirumental  Cause,  the  inftruments  with  which  a 
piece  of  work  is  done. 

An  intelleftual  Cause,  a  man  with  refpeft  to  what  he 
doe*  withjudgment. 

A  free  Cause,  foch  is  a  man  who  walks. 

A  natural  Cause,  the  fun. 

A  neceffary  Cause,  the  fire  that  bums  wood. 

A  proper  Cause,  as  the  fun  of  light:  fo  alfo  the  fun 
giving  light  to  a  chamber,  the  window  is  but  the  conditio¬ 
nal  Caufe,  without  which  the  Effeft  would  not  have  been  ; 
conditio  fine  qua  non. 

The phyfical  Cause,  is  that  which  produces  a  fenfible 
corporeal  Effeft ;  as  the  fun  is  the  Caufe  of  heat  ;  alfo 
the  fire  which  burns  a  houfe. 

The  moral  Cause,  the  man  who  fets  it  on  fire;  alfo 
that  which  produces  a  real  Effeft  ;  but  in  things  immate¬ 
rial,  as  repentance  is  the  Caufe  of  forgivenefs. 

A  total  Cause,  is  that  which  produces  the  whole  Effeft, 
as  God  in  creating  Adam ,  becaufe  nothing  concurred  with 
him  in  it. 

Partial  Cause,  is  that  which  concurs  with  feme  other 
in  producing  the  Effeft,  the  father  and  mother  of  a  child  ; 
becaufe  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  neceflarily  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  generation  of  it. 

Accidental  Cause,  as  the  fun  that  kills  a  man  by  Its 
heat,  becaufe  he  was  ill  dilpofed  before. 

Productive  Cause,  is  the  mother  of  her  child. 

A  preferring  Caus  e,  as  the  nurfe  of  her  child. 

An  univerfal  Cause,  is  that  which  by  the  extent  of  its 
power  may  produce  all  Effefts,  as  a  father  in  refpeft  to  his 
children,  becaufe  they  are  like  him  in  nature. 

Univerfal  Cause,  the  air  that  enters  an  organ,  is  fo  of 
the  harmony  of  that  organ. 

A  particular  Cause,  is  that  which  can  only  produce  a 
Angle  Effeft  ;  or  a  certain  kind  of  Effefts. 

The  particular  Cause  of  the  harmony  of  an  organ,  is  the 
difpofition  of  each  pipe,  and  he  who  plays. 

Thefe  are  all  diftinftions  that  feme  logicians  make  of 
the  efficient  Caufe. 

The  final  Cau  s  e  [among  Logicians]  is  the  end  for  which 
a  thing  is,  or  the  motive  which  induced  a  man  to  aft. 
This  again  is  diftinguifhed  into  principal  ends  and  acceffo- 
ry  ends.  The  principal  ends  are  thofe  that  are  principally 
regarded,  and  the  acceffory  ends  are  confidered  only  as 
over  and  above. 

Cause  [in  Metapbyficks]  is  an  aftivc  principle  influen¬ 
cing  the  thing  caufed. 

Internal  Cause,  is  that  which  partakes  of  the  elfence 


of  the  thing  caufed,  viz.  Matter  and  Form. 

External  Cau s  e,  is  that  which  has  an  outward  influ¬ 
ence,  viz.  Efficient  and  Final.  . 

The  material  Caus  e  [among  Logicians]  is  that  out  of 
which  things  are  formed  ;  as  filver  is  the  matter  of  a  fil- 

ver  cup.  . 

The  formal  Cause  [with  logicians]  is  that  which  makes 
a  thing  what  it  is,  and  diflinguifoes  it  from  others ;  as  a 
ftool,  a  table,  £5c.  . 

Firft  Cause,  that  which  afts  by  it  felf,  and  from  its 
own  proper  force  and  virtue  ;  as  God  is  the  nrli  Cauie. 

Second  Causes,  are  fuch  as  derive  the  power  or  facul¬ 
ty  of  afting  from  a  firft  caufe. 

To  Cause  [caufari,  L.]  to  be  the  caufe  of,  to  effeft. 
Cau's  EY  /  [probably  of  cauffie,  O.  F.  ftrewed  with 
Cau 'swAY  _S  chalk  or  flint]  a  high  way,  a  bank  rai- 
fed  in  marffiv  ground  for  foot  paffage. 

Cau  s  i'd  ic  K  s  [ caujidici,  L.]  lawyers  or  pleaders  of  caufes. 
Causo'des  [xctwcJj.if,Gr.]  a  continual  burning  fever, L. 
Cau'soN  /  [xa.iVfgr  of  V.OUCO,  Gr.  to  burn]  a  burning 
Cau'sUS  S  fever,  one  attended  with  greater  heat 
than  other  continued  fevers,  an  intolerable  thirft  and  other 
fymptoms,  which  indicate  an  extraordinary  accenfion  of  the 
blood. 

Cau'sttck  [itttvrix©',  Gr.]  burning  or  corroding. 

Cau 'stick  Stone  [with  Surgeons]  a  compofition  of  feve¬ 
ral  Ingredients  for  burning  or  eating  holes  in  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Cau  stick  Curve  [in  the  higher  Geometry]  a  curve  form¬ 
ed  by  the  concourfe  or  co-incidence  of  the  rays  of  light 
reflefted  or  refrafted  from  feme  other  curve. 

Cau'stxckness  [of caufiicus,  L.  caufiiqueyF.  of  xectl- 
of  xaico,  Gr.  to  burn]  cauftick  quality. 

Cau's ticks  [in  Surgery]  things  which  burn  the  skin 
and  flefli  to  an  efcar ;  as  burnt  iron,  brafs,  Sc. 

Cau'teLOUS  [cauteleux,  F.  cautus,  L.]  wary, cautious, 
heedful. 

Cauteriz  a'tion,  an  artificial  burning  made  by  a 
cautery. 

To  Cauteri'ze  Gr.]  to  apply  a  cautery. 

Cau'tery  IxoLvlugidy  of  kouco,  Gr.  to  burn]  a  burning 
operation. 

Aftual  Cau'tery  [fo  called  becaufe  it  has  an  aftual 
power  of  burning  any  thing,  and  has  an  immediate  opera¬ 
tion]  fire,  or  an  inftrument  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper 
or  iron  heated  in  fire. 

Potential  Cau'tery  [fo  called,  becaufe  it  has  a  certain 
power  of  burning,  &c.  and  produces  the  fame  effeft  but 
in  a  longer  time]  a  Cauftick- ftone,  or  compofition  made  of 
quick-lime,  foap,  calcined  tartar,  &>c. 

Silver  Cautery  [fo  called,  becaufe  made  of  filver, 
diflolved  in  three  times  the  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
prepared  according  to  Art]  this  is  accounted  the  beft  fort 
of  Cautery,  and  will  continue  for  ever,  if  it  be  not  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  and  is  otherwife  called  the  infernal  ftone. 

Cau'ting  Iron  [with  Farriers]  an  iron  to  burn  or  fear 
the  parts  of  a  horfe  which  require  burning. 

Cau'tion,  heed,  warinefs,  heedfulnefs  ;  alfo  warning 
or  notice  before-hand,  F.  of  L. 

Cau'tion  ary  [of  cautio,  L.J  given  as  pledge  or  pawn, 
as  cautionary  towns. 

Cautio'ne  admittenda,  a  writ  lying  againft  a  biffiop, 
holding  an  excommunicate  perfon  in  prifon  for  contempt, 
notwithftanding  that  he  offers  fufficient  caution  or  pledges 
to  obey  the  commands  and  orders  of  the  church  for  the 
future. 

To  Cau'tion  [cautionner,  F.]  to  give  notice  of,  to 
advife. 

Cau'tious  [cautus,L.  cautel»ux,F.]  provident,  heedful, 
warv,  well  advifed. 

Ca  u't  iou  s  N  es  s  [of cautio,  L.]  warinefs,  circumfpeftncfs. 
Caw'king  Time  [with  Falconers]  the  treading  time  of 
hawks. 

Cawk  Stone ,  a  kind  of  mineral,  a-kin  to  the  white 
milky  mineral  juices  of  lead  mines. 

Cay  a  [of  ex's,  ^x.]  a  key  or  water-lock,  Old  Law. 
CaYa'gium,  a  toll  or  duty  paid  for  landing  goods  at 
feme  key  or  wharf. 

Cay'man,  a  kind  of  crocodile. 

Ca'zimi  [with  Afirologers]  the  center  of  the  fun.  A 
planet  is  faid  to  be  in  Cazimi ,  when  it  is  not  above  70  de¬ 
grees  diftant  from  the  body  of  the  fon. 

To  Cease  [ceffare,  L]  to  leave  off  or  give  over,  to 
forbear  or  dilcontinue  ;  to  be  at  an  end. 

Cea'seless,  without  ceafing,  Milton. 

Ce'sa  [at  Corduba  in  Spain]  a  jeligious  houfe,  from 

whence 
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whence  the  Spaniards  have  framed  this  proverb  to  go  from 
Ceca  to  Meca,  i.  e.  to  turn  Turk  or  Mahometan. 

Ce'dar  [cedrus,  L.  of  xsjfi^*,  Gr.]  a  large  tree,  ever 
green,  delighting  in  cold  and  mountainous  places,  the  wood 
is  of  a  very  bitter  tafte,  and  by  rCafon  of  its  bitternefs  is 
diftafteful  to  worms,  and  is  by  that  means  almoft  incor¬ 
ruptible. 

Ce'dMATA  [x?'J>*t«,  Gr.]  humours  that  fall  into  the 


joints,  efpccially  about  the  hips,  L. 

Ce'dra  ied  [tedratus,  L.]  anointed  with  juice  or  oil 
of  cedar-trees. 

CedRELa'te  [Kdpeact-rv,  Gr.]  the  large  lot  t  of  cedar, 
which  grows  as  big  as  a  fir-tree,  and  yields  rofin  or  pitch 
as  that  does. 

Ce'dri  a[jG£o!*>  Gr.]  the  rofin  or  pitch  that  runs  out 
of  the  great  cedar. 

Cedri'ne  [cedrinus,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  the  cedar- 
tree. 

Ce'dRIUM,  the  oil  or  liquor  that  iffues  out  of  the  ce¬ 
dar-tree,  with  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  anoint  books 
and  other  things  to  preferve  them  from  moths,  worms  and 
rottennefs  ;  the  ^Egyptians  ufed  it  for  the  embalming  of 
dead  bodies. 

Ce'drostis  Gr.]  the  white  vine  which  grows 

in  hedges,  briony,  L. 

Ce'drus,  the  cedar-tree,  1. 

Ce'gina  [Aflronomy]  a  fixed  liar  in  the  left  Ihoulder 
of  Bootes. 

Cei'ling  [with  Architects']  the  upper  part  or  roof  of  a 
lower  room ;  or  a  lay  or  coveting  of  plaiiler  over  laths,  nail¬ 
ed  on  the  bottom  of  the  joifts  that  bear  the  floor  of  an  up¬ 
per  room,  $5c. 

Ce'landine  [CheliJonia,  L.  Joritt  of  xWJoref,  Gr. 
fwallows]  the  herb  otherwife  called  fwallow-wort  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  tradition  that  fwallows  make  ufe  of  it  as  a  me¬ 
dicine  for  the  eye- fight. 

Celare'nt  [with  Logicians]  a  fyllogifin,  whofe  fecond 
propofition  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  rcfl  univerfal 
negatives. 

Cela'stros,  the  Half-tree,  a  plant. 

Cela'ture  [ calatura ,  L.]  the  art  of  engraving  or  cut¬ 
ting  in  metals. 

Ce'lebrable  [ celebrabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  or  worthy 
to  be  performed  with  much  folemnity. 

Cele'  [mod,  Gr.]  a  tumour  or  fwelling  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  efpccially  in  the  groin. 

To  Ce'lebrate  [celebratum,  L.]  to  honour  a  perfon 
with  praifes,  inferiptions,  monuments  or  trophies  ;  to  keep 
an  ordnance  or  feftival. 

Celebrated  [ celebratus ,  L.]  highly  honoured  ;  re¬ 
nowned  famous  ;  alfo  folemnized. 

Celebra'teness  >  lcelehrltas>  L.  celebnte  F.]  fa- 
Cele'briousn  ess  S  moufnefs’  ren°wnednefs. 
Celebra'tion,  the  a £t  of  celebrating,  the  doino- a 
thing  with  folemnity  and  ceremony. 

Cele'brious  [ Celebris ,  L.  celebre ,  F.]  famous,  QPc. 
Cele'brity  [ celebritas ,  L.]  famoulnels,  publick  re¬ 
pute  ;  magnificence,  pomp. 

Cele'rity  [ celeritas ,  L.]  fwiftnefs,  expedition,  fpeed. 
Celerity  [in  Mathematicks]  an  affection  of  motion  ; 
by  which  any  moveable  runs  through  a  given  Ipace  in  a 
given  time. 

Cele'rrimi  defeenfus  linea  [with  Mathematicians]  is 
the  curve  of  the  lwiftell  defoent  of  any  natural  body  -  or 
that  curved  or  crooked  line,  in  which  an  heavy  body,  de¬ 
fending  by  its  own  gravity  or  weight,  would  move  from 
one  given  point  to  another,  in  the  Hiortefl  fpace  or  time. 
Ce'lery,  an  herb  much  ufed  in  winter  fallets. 
Cele'stial  [ cceleflis ,  L.]  heavenly,  divine,  excellent. 
Celestialness  [of cceleflis,  L.]  heavenlinels. 

Cel  esti'n  es,  an  order  of  monks  founded  by  one  Pe- 

ter  a  Samnite ,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  by  the  name  of 
Celeftin  V. 

_ Ge  c  PaJF‘on  [of  xoiA/'a,  Gr.  the  belly]  a  kind  of  flux 
ot  the  belly,  wherein  the  food  does  not  indeed  pals  perfeft- 
ly  crude,  but  half  digeiled.  V  * 

Ce'libacy  /  [ceelibatus,  L.]  the  date  or  condition  of 
Ce  libate  S  unmarried  perfons,  a  fingle  life. 
Ce'libateness  /  [of  ceelibatus,  L.  celibat,  F.]  bat- 


Celibateship  ^  chelorfhip. 


Celi'coli  [i.  e.  Heaven- worfiippers]  certain  vagabonds 
condemned  in  the  referipts  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  a- 
mongit  heathens  and  hereticks,  A.  D.  408. 

Ce'lla  [fome  derive  it  of  Heb.  a  prifon,  or  where 
any  thing  is  Ihutup]  a  cell,  a  privy  chamber,  a  partition 
in  a  monaftery,  where  a  monk  lies,  &c.  L.  * 


Ce'llar  [cellarinm,  L.]  an  appartment  in  the  loweH 
part  of  a  building  under  ground. 

Ce'llarage,  cellar-room;  alfo  the  rent  to  be  paid 
for  the  ufe  of  a  cellar. 

Ce'llar ist  [ceUarius,  L.]  one  who  keeps  a  cellar  6r 
buttery  ;  the  butler  in  a  religious  houle  or  monaftery. 

Cells  [with  Anatomies]  are  little  bags  or  bladders 
where  fluids  or  matter  of  different  forts  are  lodged  ;  common 
both  in  animals  and  vegetables. 

Cei  ls  [with  Botamfis]  are  the  partitions  or  hollow  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  husks  or  pods  of  plants,  in  which  the  feed  is  con¬ 
tained. 

Cells,  [ cella ,  L.]  the  little  divifions  or  appartments  in 
honey-combs,  where  the  young  bees,  &c.  are  diftributed. 
C.’e'llula,  a  little  cell  or  buttery,  L. 

Ce' LLU l  je  adipofx  [Anatomy]  the  loculi  or  little  cells 
wherein  the  fat  of  bodies  that  are  in  good  habit  is  con¬ 
tained. 

Cellu  l  ae  inteftini  coli  [with  Anatomifls ]  the  cavities 
or  hollow  fpaces  in  the  gut  colon ,  where  the  excrements 
lodge  for  fome  time,  that  they  may  cherifh  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  with  their  heat,  and  digeft  any  crudities. 

_  Celotomi'a  [of  x nam  a  rupture  and  To/aif,  Gr.  a  cut¬ 
ting]  the  operation  of  the  Hernia. 

Ce'lsa  [a  barbarous  term  of  Paracelfus]  a  fmall  collec¬ 
tion  of  vagrant  foirits  that  endeavour  to  make  their  exit 
by  their  continual  motion  at  any  part  of  the  body. 
Ce'lsitude  [ celfltudo ,  L.]  height,  highnefs,  tallnefs. 
Ceme'nt  [cement  um,  L.]  a  ftrong,  cleaving  fort  of 
mortar  or  folder. 

Ceme'nt  [commonly  pronounced  Simmon]  a  compound 
of  pitch,  brick-dull,  plaiiler  of  Paris ,  8cc.  ufod  by  chacers, 
repairers  and  other  artificers  to  be  laid  under  their  work  to 
make  it  lie  firm  to  receive  imprelfions  made  by  punches. 

Cement  [with  Chymifls]  any  lute  or  loam,  by  which 
velfels  us  d  in  dillillation  are  joined  or  cemented  together. 

Ce'ment  Royal ,  a  particular  manner  of  purifying  gold, 
by  laying  over  it  beds  of  hard  palle  made  of  a  compofi- 
tion  of  one  part  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  and  two  of  common  fair, 
and  four  of  potters  earth  or  brick-dull,  the  whole  bein® 
moiflen’d  well  with  urine. 

Cement  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  exprelfed  by  this  cha¬ 
racter  Z,. 

To  Ceme'nt  [cement art,  L.]  to  folder,  to  join,  to  fa¬ 
llen  together  ;  to  fill  with  cement  or  Simmon,  ’ 
Cementa'tion,  a  cementing  or  dole  joining  with 
cement. 

Cementation  [with  Chymifls]  the  purifying  of  gold 
mane  up  into  thin  plates  with  layers  of  royal  cement. 

Ce'nchrias  ^s^^i,  Gr.  millet]  a  fpreading  inflam¬ 
mation,  called  fhingles  or  wildfire,  call’d  Cenchrias  from  its 
figure  refembling  the  feed  of  Millet  or  Hirfe,  and  is  the 
lame  with  Herpes  Miliaris. 

Cenchri'tis  f/V,  Gr.]  a  precious  Hone,  all 
Ipeckled  as  it  were  with  millet-feeds. 

Ce'nchros  [xip'Xd^j  Gr  ]  Millet  or  Hirle,  a  fmall 
grain. 

Ce  nduLyf.  [in  Old  Lat.  Rec.]  Shendles  or  Shingles^ 
finall  pieces  of  wood  to  cover  the  roof  of  an  houfe,  inllead 
of  tiles. 

Ceneangi'a  [xEveo.fj'/a,  of  xsvoai  to  empty  and  cLj[&  3 
veflcl,  Gr.]  an  evacuation  of  velfels  by  opening  a  vein  ;  a 
letting  blood. 

Cene'l  Lae  [Old  Law]  acorns; 

C  E  N  o  B 1  t  E.  See  Coinobite. 

Ce'nosis  [xG&icri?,  Gr.]  an  emptying  or  voidiUg. 
Cenosis  [in  Medicine]  a  difeharging  of  humours  out  Of 
the  whole  or  fome  part  of  the  body. 

Ce'notaph  i  [xsvoTctVov,  Gr.]  an  empty  tomb,  fo* 

_  Cenota'phium  5  tip  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  elpe- 
cially  when  the  body  is  buried  in  another  country. 

Censa'ria  [Old  Rec.]  a  farm  or  houle  let  ad  cenfum , 
i.  e.  at  a  Handing  rent. 

Censa'rii  [in  Doomfday  Book]  fuch  perfons  as  may  be 
alfeffed  or  taxed. 

To  Cense  [<y.  d.  toincenfo,  incendere,  L ■  to  burn]  to 
perfume  with  incenfe. 

Ce'nser  [y.  d,  incenfe r]  a  perfuming-pan,  a  velfel  to 
burn  incenfe  in. 

Ce'nsor  [ cenfeur ,  F.]  a  mailer  of  difoipline,  a  judge  or 
reformer  of  manners,  L. 

Censor,  a  magiftrate  among  the  Romans ,  who  valu’d 
and  tax’d  men’s  ellates,  L. 

Censo'rious  [cenforius,  L.]  apt  to cenfure,  find  fault 
with  or  reprove  ;  critical,  nice. 

Censo'rious  ness  [of  cenforim,  L.]  aptnefs  toeenfore. 

M  m  Censu^ 
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Censurable,  liable  to  be  cenfured. 

Ce'nsuRABLENEss,  liablenefs  to  be  cenfui ed. 

Ce'nsural,  pertaining  to  aflefments  or  valuanoi  . 

Ce'nsural  Book ,  a  regifter  of  taxations. 

Cf'nsure  r cenfura,  L.]  reproof,  correftion  made  by 
a  fuperior;  alfocriticifm,  judgment,  whereby  any  book  or 

other  thing  is  condemned.  ,  .  »_ 

To  Censure  F.]  to  cnticife  or  judge,  to 

^Censure  [in  fome  manors  in  Cornwal  and  Devonpire] 
a  cuitom  whereby  all  the  Refiants  above  the  age  of  16  are 
required  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  Lord,  to  pay  two  pence 
per  Poll  and  one  penny  per  annum. 

Cent  [abbreviation  of  centum,  L.  an  hundred]  as  M  - 
71  ey  lent  at  5  percent ,  i.  e.  5  pounds  for  the  ufe  of  100. 

Ce'ntaur  [with  Afiron.]  a  fouthern  conftellation  repre- 
fented  on  a  globe  in  that  form,  and  confiihng  of  40  ftars. 

Centaurs  [^svreTv  rhv  ctu&,v9  becaufe  Ixion  begot  them 
on  a  cloud;  or,  as  others  fay,  of  to  prick  or  pufh, 

and  rcLve^  an  ox]  monfters,  half  men  and  half  horfes, 
which,  according  to  the  poets,  were  the  fons  of  Jxion  or 

^Pliny  affirms,  that  he  law  one  of  thofe  monfters  embalm’d 
at  Rome,  and  Plutarch  avers  the  fame  in  his  feaft  of  the 
7  Sao-es  ;  but  PaUphatus  is  of  opinion  the  fable  was  invent¬ 
ed  upon  this,  that  when  Ixion  reigned  in  Theffaly,  a  herd 
of  bulls  on  mount  Pelius  ran  mad,  and  render'd  all  the  reft 
of  the  mountain  inacceffible ;  the  bulls  alfo  coming  down 
on  the  cultivated  lands,  ffiook  down  the  trees  and  fruit, 
and  were  very  injurious  to  the  labouring  beafts.  Upon 
which,  Jxion  iflued  out  a  proclamation,  that  he  would  give 
a  great  reward  to  any  one  that  fhould  rid  the  place  of  thefe 
bulls.  Upon  which,  certain  young  men  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  village  called  Nephele ,  contrived 
to  teach  horfes.  For  before  that  time  riding  upon  horfes 
was  unknown,  and  they  were  only  ufed  in  chariots,  &c. 
Thefe  young  men  mounting  the  horfes,  rode  up  towards 
the  bulls,  and  making  an  incurfion  into  the  middle  of  the 
herd,  wounded  them  with  darts,  and  when  the  bulls  ran 
at  them  they  fled  from  them,  for  the  horfes  were  too  fwift 
for  the  bulls.  And  when  the  bulls  made  a  ftand,  they 
turn’d  back  and  attack’d  them  again,  and  by  this  means 
kill'd  them  ;  and  thence  they  were  called  Centaurs,  be¬ 
caufe  they  attacked  the  bulls  with  ffiarp-pointed  inftru- 
ments.  Upon  this,  thefe  Centaurs  having  received  their 
money  of  Ixion  for  the  exploit  they  had  done,  and  fo  be¬ 
coming  wealthy,  they  grew  arrogant,  boafting  and  contu¬ 
melious,  and  committed  many  diforders.  PaUphatus. 

Centau'ry  [ Centauria ,  L]  an  herb  of  great  virtue 
for  the  fpleen  or  liver,  L. 

Cente'nar  Z  a  foreign  weight  of  100,  112,  125,  128, 


Ce'ntar 


132,  140  pound  weight. 


Centena'rious  [ centenarius ,  L.]  belonging  to  100 
years. 

Ce'ntenary  [ centenariu s,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
hundred. 

Ce'ntesm,  in  the  decimal  divillons  of  degrees,  feet, 
&c.  is  the  hundredth  part  of  an  integer. 

Centici'pitous  [centiceps  of  centum  and  caput,  L.] 

Centi'fidqus  [centifdus,  L.]  divided  into  xoo  parts 


or  ways. 

Centifo'lious  [ centifolius ,  L.]  having  or  producing 
xoo  leaves. 

Ce'ntinody  [ centinodia ,  i.  e.  hundred  knots]  an  herb. 

Ce'ntipede  [ centipes ,  L.]  a  worm,  &c.  having  100  or 
many  feet. 

Ce'ntn  ar  [at  lubeck]  is  8  lifpounds,  and  a  lilpound  is 
28  pound. 

Ce'nto,  a  patch’d  garment  made  up  of  divers  fhreds,  L. 

Cento,  a  poem  compos’d  of  feveral  pieces  pick’d  up 
and  down  out  of  the  works  of  other  perfons. 

Centona'lis  [with  Botanifis]  wild-rue,  L. 

Centona'rii  [among  the  Romans ]  were  officers, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  provide  tents  and  other  warlike  fur¬ 
niture,  called  Centones  ;  or  elfe  officers  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  quench  the  fires  that  the  enemies  engines  had  kin¬ 
dled  in  the  camp. 

Ce'ntral  [centralis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  feat- 
ed  in  the  center  or  middle. 

Ce'ntral  Fire  [with  Chymijls]  that  fire  which  they 
imagine  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  fumes  and 
vapours  of  which  make  the  metals  and  minerals,  and  ri¬ 
pens  and  brings  them  to  perfection. 

Ce'ntral  Rule,  a  rule  invented  by  Sir  Thomas  Baker, 
to  find  the  center  of  a  circle,  defign’d  to  cut  the  parabola 
in  as  many  points  as  an  equation  to  be  conftruCted  has  re¬ 
al  roots. 


CentRa'tion  [with  Paracelfians]  the  principal  root 
or  foundation  of  any  thing  ;  as  God  is  the  center  of  the: 
univerfe  ;  the  brain  the  center  of  the  fpints,  and  the  heart 
the  center  of  life. 

Ce'ntre  [centrum,  L.]  the  middle  point  of  any  things 
efpecially  of  a  circle  or  fphere  from  whence  all  lines  draw  n 
to  the  circumference  are  equal. 

Centre  of  a  sphere ,  is  a  point  from  which  all  the  lines 
drawn  to  the  furface  are  equal. 

Centre  of  a  Deal,  is  that  point  where  the  axis  of  the 
world  interfe&s  the  plane  of  the  deal  ;  and  fo  in  thole  di¬ 
als  that  have  centres,  it  is  that  point,  wherein  all  the  hour 
lines  meet.  If  the  deal  plane  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  it  will  have  no  centre  at  all  ;  but  all  the  hour  lines 
will  be  parallel  to  the  ftile  and  to  one  another. 

Cent  e  r  of  a  Conick  Seftion,  is  the  point  where  all  the 
diameters  concur. 

Centre  of  the  Equant  [Old  Aflron.]  is  a  point  in  the 
line  of  the  Aphelion,  being  fo  far  diftant  from  the  centre  of 
the  Eccentrick  towards  the  Aphelion,  as  the  fun  is  from  the 
centre  of  the  Eccentrick  towards  the  Perihelion. 

Ce'ntre  of  an  Ellipfis  /  [ Geometry ]  a  point  in  that  fi- 
Centre  of  an  Oval  ^  gure,  where  the  two  diame¬ 
ters,  called  the  Tranfverfe  and  the  Conjugate ,  inteifeft  mu¬ 
tually  one  another. 

Ce'ntre  of  an  Hyperbola,  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tranfverfe  Axis,  which  is  without  the  figure,  and  common 
to  the  oppofite  feftion. 

Centre  common  of  the  gravity  of  two  bodies  [Geometry'] 
is  a  point  in  a  right  line  which  joins  their  centres  together* 
and  fo  placed  in  that  line,  that  their  diftances  from  it  lhall 
be  reciprocally  as  the  weight  of  thole  bodies  is.  And  .if 
another  body  ffiall  be  fet  in  the  fame  right  line,  lo  that  its 
diftance  from  any  point  in  it  be  reciprocally  as  the  weight 
of  both  the  former  bodies  taken  together,  that  point  will 
be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  three,  &c. 

Centre  of  Ofcillation,  the  centre  of  the  fwing  of  a 
pendulum  ;  fo  that  if  the  pin  of  the  pendulum,  fattened 
above,  be  taken  for  the  center  of  the  circle,  whole  circum¬ 
ference  divides  the  ball  or  bob  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
middle  point  of  the  arch,  fo  dividing  the  ball,  is  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  Ofcillation. 

Cent  R  e  [with  Ma fens']  a  wooden  mould  to  turn  an  arch. 
Centre  of  the  Body,  the  heart,  from  which,  as  from 
the  middle  point,  the  blood  continually  circulates  round  all 
the  other  parts. 

Centre  of  magnitude  of  a  Body  [with  Geomet.]  a  point 
about  which  a  body  being  fatten'd,  is  as  equally  as  poffible 
from  its  extremities  or  ends. 

Centre  of  Gravity  [in Mechanicks]  a  point  on  which  a 
body  being  fufpended  or  hung  up  from  it,  all  its  parts  will 
be  in  an  equal  ballance  one  to  the  other. 

Centre  of  heavy  Bodies,  in  our  globe  is  the  fame  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  towards  which  all  fuch  bodies  na¬ 
turally  endeavour  to  delcend. 

Centre  of  a  regular  Polygon,  &c.  is  the  fame  with 
the  center  of  a  circle  or  fphere  drawn  within  fuch  a  body, 
fo  as  to  touch  all  its  fides. 

Centre  of  a  Parallelogram ,  the  point  wherein  its  dia¬ 
gonals  interfeef. 

Centre  of  a  Bafiion,  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge 
of  the  baftion,  whence  the  capital  line  commences. 

Ce'ntre  of  a  Batallion,  the  middle  of  a  batallion, 
where  there  is  ufually  a  fquare  fpace  left. 

Centre  of  Attraction  [in  the  New  Agronomy]  that  point 
to  which  the  revolving  planet  or  comet  is  attracted  or  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  force  or  impetus  of  gravity. 

Centre  of  Percuffton  [with  Philofophers ]  is  that  point  of 
a  body  in  motion,  wherein  all  the  forces  of  that  body  are 
confidered  as  united  in  one. 

Centre  of  a  Curve  of  the  highejl  kind,  is  the  point 
where  two  diameters  concur. 

To  Centre,  to  meet  as  it  were  in  a  point. 
Centre-eish  ,  a  kind  of  fea-fiffi. 

Centrifu'gal  Force  [with  Mathematicians Q  is  the  en¬ 
deavour  of  any  thing  to  fly  oft  from  the  center  in  the  tan¬ 
gent.  Fcr  all  moving  bodies  endeavour  after  a  refti linear 
motion,  becaufe  that  is  the  eafieft,  fhorteft  and  moft  Am¬ 
ple.  And  if  ever  they  move  in  any  curve,  there  muft  be 
fomething  that  draws  them  from  their  rectilinear  motion, 
and  detains  them  in  the  orbit,  whenever  the  centripetal 
force  ceafes,  the  moving  body  would  ftrait  go  oft  in  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  curve  in  that  very  point,  and  fo  would  get  ftill 
farther  from  the  center  or  focus  of  the  motion. 

Cent  rip  e'tal  Force  [with  Philofophers ]  is  that  force 
by  which  any  body,  moving  round  another,  is  drawn  down 
r*  Of 
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or  tends  towards  the  centre  of  its  orbit ;  and  is  much  the 
fame  with  gravity. 

Centroba'rical,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  center  of 
gravity. 

'CenTROB  a'ric  Method  [in  Mechanicks]  a  certain  method 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  a  Surface  or  Solid  by  means 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  it. 

Centrophagi'a  [with  Botanies]  penny-royal,  L. 
Centro's E  [centrofus,  L.]  full  of  knots  and  knurs. 
Ce'ntrum,  a  center,  L. 

Ce'ntrum  [with  Botanifts]  the  herb  Clary,  T. 
Centrum  Pbcnicum  [in  Acou flicks]  is  the  place  where 
the  fpeaker  ftands  in  polyfyllabical  echoes. 

Ce'ntrum  Phonicampticum,  is  the  place  or  objeft  that 
returns  the  voice  in  an  echo. 

Centrum  tendmofum  [with  Anatomifts]  a  point  or  cen¬ 
tre,  wherein  the  tails  of  the  mufcles  of  the  diaphragm  meet ; 
this  centre  is  perforated  towards  the  right  fide  for  the 
Vena  cava ,  and  towards  the  left  backwards  the  flefhy  part 
of  it  gives  way  to  the  gala.  Between  it  and  its  two  infe¬ 
rior  proceffes  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  great  artery,  tho- 
racick  duct  and  vena  Azygos  do  pafs. 

Ce'ntry  [probably  contraaed  of  SanBuary ]  a  eentinel 
or  private  foldier,  ported  fo  as  to  prevent  being  furpriz’d 
by  an  enemy.  r 

Centry  [with  ArchiteBs]  a  mold  for  an  arch. 

Ce'ntry  Box,  a  wooden  hutch,  to  fereen  a  eentinel 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

Ce'ntum,  an  hundred,  L- 

Cent  jmg  e'minous  [centum geminus  L.l  an  hun¬ 
dred-fold. 

Centu'mviri  [among  the  Romans ]  a  court  of  ioo 
judges,  they  were  at  their  firft  inftitution  105  in  number 
and  this  number  was  afterwards  augmented  to  1S0  ;  but 
yet  always  retained  the  fame  name. 

Centu'mviral,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  centumvirate. 
Centuncula'ris?  [with  Botanifts]  the  herb-  cud- 
Centu'nculus  £  weed,  chaff-weed,  periwinkle 
or  cotton-weed,  L. 

Centu'ple  [ centuplex ]  an  hundred-fold. 

To  Centu'puc  ate  [ centuplicatum  of  centum  and  pli- 
co,  L.  to  fold]  to  fold  or  double  an  hundred  fold. 

Centu'ri^e  [among  the  Roman  people]  certain  parties 
confiding  each  of  ioo  men.  Thus  divided  by  Servius  Tul - 
lius  the  nxth  King  of  Rome,  who  divided  the  people  into 
fix  daffes.  The  firft  clafs  had  30  centuries,  and  they  were 
the  richeft  of  all;  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth  confifted 
each  or  20  centuries,  and  the  fixth  clafs  was  counted  but 
one  century,  and  comprehended  all  the  meaner  fort  of 
people. 

ToCentu'riate  [centuriatum,  L.]  to  divide  into 
hundreds,  or  diftribute  into  bands. 

.  Centuria'tors  [of  centuria,  L.]  four  Proteftant  di¬ 
vines  of  Magdeburg  in  Germany ,  who  divided  the  church- 
hiltory  into  centuries  of  years. 

Centu'rion  [ centurio ,  L.]  a  commander  or  captain 
over  100  foldiers.  r 

Ce  ntury  [ centuria ,  L.]  an  age  containing  100  years  • 
a  band  of  100  foot  foldiers.  b  3 

Ce'p  a  )  r  . 

Ce'p  e  S  *-with  Botanifl*\  an  onion,  L. 

Cep^e'a  [KijTrou'a,  Gr.]  fea-purflain  or  brook-lime,  L. 
Cephalia  [Kiifa.xa.la.,  Gr]  an  obftinate  head-ach/i. 
the head  AIj^/LGIKA  [**?****?'«**'»  Gr.]  medicines  good  for 

,RGk/piIALjI'?Y  tCePhaMgia>  of  X.i<fxXXX?ia  of  Kifaxh 
the  head  and  pain,  Gr.]  any  pain  in  the  head  •  but 

lome  appropriate  it  chiefly  to  a  frefh  head-ach  ;  one  that 
pioceeds  from  intemperance  or  an  ill  difpofition  of  the  parts. 

n.mWT  AL^  RTICK[.Cof  the  head,  and  xccSct griKot 
purging]  medicines  which  purge  the  head. 

♦i.GEPHA/LicA.  Cwidl  Anatomifts]  the  cephalick  vein,  is 
the  outermoft  vein  that  creeps  along  the  arm,  between  the 
sk.n  and  the  mufcles,  it  is  called  the  Cephalick  Vein  from 
xsifaAii,  Gr.  a  head,  becaufe  the  ancients  ufed  to  open  it  ra- 

fhfdr  3ny  r  Cl?Cr  for  difeafesof  the  head  ;  but  fince 
he  diicovery  ot  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  account- 

m >I?Ua  ’  v,  lcd]cr  die  blood  be  taken  from  the  Cephalica 
Mediana  or  Bafthca,  L.  *  * 

or  brainH  AL1CK  C^iromancy\  the  line  of  the  head 


virtues  to  plants  from  their  fignatures,  apply ’d  to  thofc 
plants  which  bear  any  refemblance  to  a  head  :  as  the 
P°PPy, f  Ptony ,  &c.  ’  C 

Ce'phalomancy  [ cephalomantia ,  L.  of  xs^Ao^vrei'*, 
Gr.  of  xsipaA©-  the  head  and  /uxvt&cc  divination]  a  divina¬ 
tion  by  the  head  of  an  afs,  which  they  broiled  on  the  coals, 
and  alter  having  muttered  a  few  prayers,  they  repeated 
the  perfons  names  or  the  crime,  in  cafe  only  one  was  fu- 
fpetted,  at  which  if  the  jaws  made  any  motion  and  the 
teeth  chattered  againft  one  another,  they  thought  the  per- 
fon  that  had  done  the  ill  deed  fufficiently  difeovered. 

Ge  phalOn  [with  Botanifts]  the  Date-tree,  L. 

Ce  phalophary'ng;ei  [with  Anatomifts]  are  the 
firft  pair  of  mufcles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet :  they 

PnCeRd/r°"!i beflde  r,he  hcad  and  neck>  and  are  more  libe¬ 
rally  beftow  d  upon  the  coat  of  the  gullet,  L. 

phaloph ary'ngteum  [with  Anatomifisj  is  a 
mufcle  anfing  from  that  part,  where  the  head  joins  to  the 
firft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  from  whence  it  defends  down 
and  fpreads  with  a  large  plexus  or  fold  of  fibres  about  the 
Pharynx ,  and  ferns  to  make  its  membrane,  Gr. 

ephalopo  NY  [ofxeipecAi  and  iro\&  pain,  Gr.]  a  pain 
or  heavmefs  in  the  bead.  r 

Cep  1  corpus  [Lawte rm]  a  return  made  by  the  fheriff  that 
upon  an  exigent,  or  other  procefs,  he  has  taken  the  body  of 
the  party  fued.  1 

Cep  ion  ID  es,  certain  precious  ftones  as  clear  as  cryftal, 
in  which  a  perfon  may  fee  his  face. 
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he^E  PHAL1cks»  medicines  good  for  diftempers  in  the 
Ce'phaloides  [in Botany}  a  term  by  fome  who  aferibe 


,  a  precious  ftone  of  the  agate  kind. 

Ceracha'tes  Gr.J  an  agate- ftone  of  a 

wax -colour.  ° 

Ceram  i't  e  s  [xtg^iTi'r,  Gr.]  a  precious  ftone  of  the 
colour  of  a  tile. 

Cera'sum  [x^'o-iov,  Gr.]  a  cherry,  Z. 

Ce  rasus  [xsgjccngp,  Gr.]  a  cherry-tree. 

Ceratacha'tes  [of  xegjcj-  an  horn,  and  ah 

agate,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  agate  ftone,  the  veins  of  which  referable 
the  lhape  of  an  horn. 

Ceratama'lgama  [ofxn^V  wax  and  amalgama]  a 
mollifying  compofition  made  of  wax  and  other  ingredients. 

Ce  rate  [ceratum,  L.]  an  external  medicine  of  a  mid- 
hlecompohtion,  between  an  ointment  and  a  plafter,  a  cere- 

Cera^t  ed  [ceratus^  L.]  covered  with  wax. 

Cera  tias  [xf^cricts-,  Gr.]  the  plant  Capers. 

ERATi  ne  [ceratinus  L.  of  xiga?, Gr.  a  horn]  horned, 
cornuted;  alfo  fophiftical. 

Cerati'n  e  Arguments  [with  Logicians']  fophiftical,  fub- 
tile  or  intricate  arguments,  as  what  a  man  has  not  loft  he  has ; 
but  he  has  not  loft  horns ,  ergo  he  has  horns. 

era  tion  [with  Chymifts ]  the  rendering  of  a  fub- 
ftance  fit  to  be  melted  or  diffolved. 

Cerati't  es  [with  Botanifts]  the  horned  Poppy. 
of^-XOl'D  es  tunica  [with  Anatomifts]  the  horny  coat 

Ceratoglo'ssum  [of  X6£$tf  an  horn  and  ynxaua.  the 
tongue,  Gr.]  the  proper  pair  of  mufcles  which  belong  to 
the  tongue,  proceeding  from  the  horns  of  the  bone  call’d 
HyoideSy  and  are  join’d  to  the  fides  of  the  tongue. 

Cera  tium  [with  Botanifts ]  the  tree  CaraB  or  Carol. 
or  the  Fruit  of  it,  L. 

Ceratoni'a  [with  Botanifts]  the  Carob-tree,  or  Bean-4 
tree,  L.  ’ 

Cera'tum  [with  Surgeons]  a  cerate  or  cere-cloth. 

Cera  ture  [ceratura,  L,.]  a  drefling. 

Cerau'nias  [xsfoulnor,  Gr]  the  thunder-ftone. 

Cerau'nium  [xsfavwov,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  puff  or  mufh- 
room,  fo  call  d,  becaufe  it  grows  plentifully  after  thunder,  L. 

Cei\aunochrysos  [of  xjfimos-  thunder,  aud  y 
Cu  gold]  a  fort  of  chymical  powder. 

Ce  rberus.  The  poets  tell  us  that  Cerlerus  was  a  dog 
tint  had  three  heads.  It  is  plain,  that  he  was  of  the  city 
called  Tncarenus ,  as  well  as  Geryon.  They  alfo  tell  us,  that 
Hercules  dragged  this  dog  out  of  hell.  Ceryon  had  great 
dogs  to  keep  his  cattle,  one  of  which  was  Cerberus ,  the 
other  Oruj.  Hercules  had  flain  Orus  in  the  city  of  Tricaria , 

[*.  e.  three  heads]  before  he  drove  away  the  oxen.  One 
MolnftuSy  a  Mycenean ,  would  have  begg’d  this  of  Euryftbeus  ; 
but  he  refufing  to  let  him  have  him,  he  prevails  upon  the 
herdfmen ;  they  fhut  up  the  dog  in  a  cave  in  Laconica  near 
Tocnarus,  and  put  to  him  lome  bitches  in  order  for  a  breed. 
Euryftheus  fends  Hercules  to  find  out  this  dog,  and  he  hav¬ 
ing  wander’d  over  all  PeIoponnefe}  at  laft  found  out  the  cave 
where  the  dog  was  hid,  and  going  down  into  the  cave, 
brought  out  the  dog ;  and  thence  they  gave  it  out,  that 
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mcut"  went  down  into  hell  through  the  cave,  and  brought 
the  dog  from  thence.  Palapbatus. 

CerCELe'  [in  Heraldry']  as  a  Crofs  Cere  eh,  is 
a  crofs  which  opening  at  the  end  turns  round 
both  ways,  like  a  ram’s  horn,  as  m  the  ti- 
gure  annexed. 

Ce'rchnos  [with  Physicians']  a  roughnefs  in  the  throat, 
when  it  feels  as  if  there  w  ere  berries  flicking  in  it,  and  occa- 
fions  a  little  dry  cough,  L. 

Ce'rcis  [with  Anatoms fis]  the  iecond  bone  ot  the  el 
bow  otherwife  call’d  Radius,  and  both  from  its  fhape  re- 
fembling  a  weaver’s  fliuttle,  or  the  fpoke  of  3  wheel. 

Ce'rcosis  [of  Ksfxof,  Gr.  a  tail]  a  piece  of  fifth  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Cerea  [of  xipocr,  Gr.  a  horn  refembling  a  tail]  a  fort 
of  itching  fcab,  the  fame  as  Achcr ;  alfo  the  horns  of  the 
womb  in  brutes,  in  which  the  Fceius,  or  young,  is  ulually 

formed.  .  ,  , 

Ce'reai.  [ cerealis,  L.]  pertaining  to  Ceres,  or  bread- 

corn;  to  fuftenance,  or  food. 

Cerea'lia,  folemn  feafts  to  Ceres.  In  the  leftival  ol 
Ceres ,  her  worfhippers  ran  up  and  down  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands,  becaufe  that  fhc  is  related  to  have  ran  about 
the  world  in  this  manner  to  feek  for  her  daughter  Froferpina. 

The  inhabitants,  of  Eleufis  in  Greece  appointed  this  cere¬ 
mony,  which  was  to  be  afted  only  by  women,  who  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  acted  a  thoufand  fhameful  pranks  :  and  be¬ 
caufe  Ceres  did  not  reveal  her  fecrets,  nor  difeover  her  de- 
fign,  until  fire  heard  of  the  welfare  of  her  daughter,  it 
was  not  lawful  to  declare  what  was  afted  in  her  temple 
during  the  feftival. 

Cerebe'llum  [An at.]  the  lefler  brain,  or  the  hinder- 
part  of  the  brain,  which  confifts  (as  the  brain  it  felf  does) 
of  an  afh-coloured,  barky  fubftance,  and  a  w  hite  marrowy 
one  ;  wherein  the  animal  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  be  genera¬ 
ted,  which  perform  involuntary  or  mere  natural  aftions. 
Cerebrated  [cerebratus,L.]  having  his  brains  beat  out. 
Cerebrg's e  [cerebrofus,  L.]  brain-fick,  mad-brained, 
wilful,  ftubborn. 

Cerebro'sity,  brain-ficknefs. 

Ce Tebru m  [with  Anatom.]  the  brain  properly  fo called, 
which  takes  up  the  fore-part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and 
is  divided  by  the  skin  called  Meninges,  into  right  and  left 
parts.  The  fubftance  of  it  is  of  a  peculiar  fort  to  itfelf, 
and  is  wrought  with  many  turnings  and  windings,  in  which 
thofe  animal  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  be  generated,  on  which 
voluntary  aftions  do  chiefly  depend.  This  is  the  feat  of 
imagination,  judgment,  memory  and  reminifcence,  and  fleep 
is  alio  there  managed. 

Ce'rebrum  J  vis  [with  Chymifis]  burnt  tartar,  I. 

Cerefa'ction,  a  making  of  wax,  L. 

Cerefc/lium  [with  Botanijls]  the  high  chervil,  L 

CerelteTm  [of  cera  wax,  and  oleum  oil,  Z..]  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  wax  and  oil. 

Ceremo'nial  [ceremonialis,  L  ]  pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
futing  of  ceremonies. 

Ceremonialness  [of  ceremonialis,  L.  ceremoniel,  F.] 
the  being  ceremonial. 

Ceremo'nious  [ceremoniofui,  L.]  full  of,  or  fond  of 
ceremonies. 

Ceremo'niousness  [of  ceremonieux,  F.]  fulnefs  or 
fondnefs  of  ceremonies. 

Ce'remony  [ceremonie,  F.  ceremonia,  L.]  the  outward 
part  of  religion  or  worfhip,  a  facred  rite  or  ordinance. 

Ceres,  according  to  the  poets,  was  the  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Ops, whofe  daughter  Pluto  having  ftolen,  Ihe,  de- 
firousto  find  her,  lighted  two  torches  at  Mount  JEtna,  revi¬ 
ving  to  feek  her  night  and  day  throughout  all  the. earth. 

Ovid  fays,  that  Ceres  was  the  firft  that  tilled  the  ground, 
and  furnifhed  mankind  with  corn  for  food,  and  by  laws 
taught  them  juftice,  and  the  manner  of  living  in  lociety, 
which  before  they  were  ftrangers  to. 

Ceres  and  Vefia.  They  lcem  to  be  no  other  than  the  earth 
itfelf;  for  the  ancients  call’d  her  Tswr,  i.  e.  Fejla,  Sid,  to 
esci'mi,  i.  e.  becaufe  it  Hands  ;  or  becaufe  the  univerfal 
world  leans  and  bears  upon  it,  as  on  a  certain  foundation. 

And  in  as  much  as  fhe  is  faid  to  produce  corn,  fhe  very 
properly  bears  a  garland,  heavy  with  ears  of  corn. 

Triptolemus ,  of  P.leufina,  is  ftoried  to  have  fown  bread- 
corn  all  over  the  orb  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  he  was  car¬ 
ried  in  Ceres’s  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  flying  dragons : 
for  this  man  was  the  firft  of  the  ancients  that  took  a  furvey 
of  all  things  ;  and  God  having  endowed  him  with  a  large 
fhare  of  knowledge,  he  came  at  laft  to  underftand  how 
barley  was  to  be  managed,  how  feparated  from  the  chaff 
and  to  be  beaten  or  ground.  z 


Eleujis  was  a  place  where  the  ufe  of  barley  was  firft 
found  out,  and  Ceres  taking  her  name  from  the  place,  w  as 
called  Eleujinia. 

Pluto  is  faid  to  have  ftolen  away  Proferpma,  the  daughter 
of  Ceres.  The  foundation  of  this  fittion  is,  that  the  leeds 
of  bread-corn  are  for  tome  time  hid  in  the  earth.  In  the 
lpring  time  they  facrifice  to  her  a  turi  and  the  grafs,  with 
much  mirth  and  rejoycing,  feeing  all  things  to  grow  green, 
and  to  afford  great  hopes  ot  fertility.  Hence  Pluto,  i.  e. 
Rides,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  foil  of  Ceres  , 

And  they  veiy  pioperly  offer  to  Ceres  fows  with  pig,  on. 
account  of 'the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  ealy  conception 

and  per  left  maturity.  .  ,  . 

Ce'rig  on  ,  a  wild  creature  in  America,  having  a  skin  un¬ 
der  the  belly  like  a  fack,  in  which  it  carries  its  young  ones 
Cerx'lla  [with  Printers]  a  mark  fet  under  the  letter  c , 
in  French  or  Spanifi  (p)  to  denote  it  he  pronounced  as  an  /. 

Ce  R  i'n  t  h  i  A  N  s ,  undent  Hereticks,  who  took  their  name 
from  Cerwthus,  who  was  cotemporary  with  St.  John. 

Ce'rinthe  [xafwSii  of  jtapSf,  Gr.  wax.]  an  honey- 
fuckle  that  has  the  tafte  of  honey  and  wax,  L.] 

Cernu'lia,  a  feftival  of  Bacchus,  in  which  they 
danced  on  one  foot  upon  blown  bladders,  that  by  falling 
down  they  might  caule  laughter,  L.  , 

Cero'graphy  [cerographia,  L.  of  x’^oy^ia.,  Gr.]  a 
painting  or  writing  in  wax. 

Ce'roma  [x  p w/uci,  Gr.)  a  compefttion  of  oil  and  wax, 
with  which  wreftlers  anciently  anointed  their  bodies,  to 
make  their  limbs  more  fleek,  pliable  and  fit  for  cxcrclfe,  L. 

Ce'romancY  [ceromantia,  L.  xupOjMam'a  of  xrp©-  wax, 
and  /xavT eix  divination]  divination  by  wax.  Fhe  manner  was 
thus  ;  they  melted  wax  over  a  veflel  of  w  atei,  letting  it 
drop  within  three  definite  fpaces,  and  oblerved  the  figure, 
fituation,  diftunce  and  concretion  of  the  drops. 

Ceroma'tick  [ceromaticus,  L.]  anointed  with  Ceroma. 
Cero'stROTUM  [xHPoVpaiTor,  Gr.]  a  kind  ot  inlaying, 
when"  many  pieces  of  horn,  ivory,  timber,  0V.  of  divers 
colours,  are  inlaid  in  cabinets,  ChelT-boards,  &c, 

Cero'tum  [with  Surgeons]  a  plafter  made  moftly  with 
wax,  a  cerecloth,  L. 

Cert  Money  [p.  pro  certo  let#,  i.  e.  for  the  certain  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  court-leet]  a  common  fine  paid  yearly  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  feveral  manors  to  their  lords. 

Ce/rt  a  in  [certus,  L.]  fure,  undoubted  ;  alfo  confident 
or  allured  ;  alfo  fixed  or  fettled  ;  regular. 

Ce'rtainness  ?  [ certitudo ,  L.]  full  aflurance,  fuie- 
Ce'rtainty  $  nefs. 

Certa'tion,  debate,  ftriving,  contention,  L. 
Certifica'ndo  de  recognition,  Sic.  a  writ  direfted  to 
the  mayor  of  the  ftaple,  &c.  requiring  him  to  certify  the 
chancellor  of  a  ftatute  of  the  ftaple  taken  before  him,  be¬ 
tween  fuch  and  luch,  in  the  cafe  where  the  party  himfelf 
detains  and  refufes  to  bring  it. 

Certificate  [ certified ,  F.]  a  teftimony  given  in 
writing  of  the  truth  of  a  thing. 

Certification  of  Affine,  or  Kovel  Diffiei fin,  a  writ 
granted  for  the  re-examining  of  a  matter  palfed  by  affixe 
before  any  juftices. 

To  Ce'rtify  [certificate,  L.]  to  afeertain,  declare  for 
certain,  or  allure  ;  alfo  to  acquaint  with  a  thing. 

Certiora'ri,  a  writ  ifluing  out  of  Chancery  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  court,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a  caufe  depending 
there,  upon  complaint  made  by  bill,  that  the  party  who 
feeks  the  fime  writ  hath  hard  ufage  in  the  faid  Court. 

Ce'rtitu  de  [certitudo,  L.]  is  properly  a  quality  of  the 
judgment  of  the  mind,  importing  an  adhefion  ot  the  mind 
to  the  propofitior.  we  affirm  ;  or  the  Strength  wherewith 
wre  adhere  to  it. 

Certitude  Metaphyfical,  is  that  which  arifes  from  a 
metaphyfical  evidence  ;  fuch  an  one  as  a  geometrician  has  of 
the  truth  of  this  propofition,  that  the  3  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  tw'O  right  ones. 

Certitude  Moral,  is  fiich  a  certitude  as  is  founded  on 
moral  evidence,  fuch  as  that  a  criminal  has,  who  hears  his 
fentence  read.  _  .  . 

Certitude  Phyfical,  is  that  which  arifes  from  phyfical 
evidence,  fuch  as  a  perfon  that  has  fire  on  his  hand,  when 
he  feels  it  burn,  or  lees  it  blaxe. 

Ce'rvelas  /  [in  Cookery]  is  a  large  fort  of  faufage, 
Ce'rvelat  $  eaten  cold,  or  in  flices. 

Ce'rv  ic  a'kia  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb Throatwort,  L, 
Ce'rvical,  belonging  to  the  neck. 

Cervical  Veffels  [in  Ar.at.]  are  the  arteries  and  veins 
which  pals  thro’  the  vertebras  and  mulcles  of  the  neck  up 
to  the  skull. 

Ce'rv  ix  [with  Anatomifls]  the  hinder-part  of  the  neck. 
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Ce's.umen,  the  wax  or  excrefoence  of  the  ear,  L. 
Ce'rura,  a  mound  or  fence,  Old  Law. 

Ce'russ  [ ceruffa,  L.]  a  preparation  of  lead  with  vine¬ 
gar,  commonly  call’d  white  lead. 

To  Cess  [of  ceffum,  fup.  of  cenfere,  L.]  to  affefs  or  tax. 

A  Cess  [ cenfus ,  L.]  a  tax. 

Cessa'tion,  a  leaving  or  giving  over ;  a  leaving  off, 
F.  of  L. 

Cessation  [of  Arms ]  is  when  a  governor  of  a  place 
befieged,  finding  himfelf  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  fo 
that  he  mull  either  furrender,  or  himfelf,  garrifon,  and  in¬ 
habitants  would  be  lacrificed,  or  at  leaft  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  erefts  a  white  flag  on  the  breach,  or  beats  a 
Cbamade  for  a  capitulation,  at  which  both  parties  ceje  fi¬ 
ring,  and  all  other  afts  of  hoftility  ceafe,  till  the  propofals 
made  are  heard,  and  either  agreed  to  or  rejefted 

A  Cessa'vit,  a  writ  lying  againft  one  who  has  neg- 
leftcd  to  perform  fuch  fervice,  or  to  pay  fuch  rent  as  he 
is  bound  to  by  his  tenure,  and  has  not  lufficient  goods  or 
chattels  to  be  diftrained. 

Cesse  ?  [Law  Term]  an  exa£ting  provifions  at  a  cer- 
Ceass  e  5  tain  rate  for  the  family  of  a  deputy  or  fol- 
diers  of  a  garrifon. 

CessibiTity,  a  liablenefs  or  aptnefs  to  ceafo. 
Ce'ssion,  a  giving  up,  refigning  or  yielding. 
Cession  [in  Law]  is  an  aft  whereby  a  perfon  furren- 
ders  up,  and  tranfmits  to  another  perfon  a  right  which  be¬ 
long’d  to  himfelf. 

Cession  [in  the  Ecclepaftical  Law]  is  when  an  ecclefi- 
aftick  takes  a  benefice  without  a  difpenfation,  or  otherwife 
unqualified,  in  which  cafe  the  benefice  is  faid  to  become 
void  by  ceflion. 

Cession  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  voluntary  and  legal  fur- 
render  of  his  eifefts  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid  an  imprifon- 
ment. 

Ce'ssment,  an  afleflment,  a  tax. 

Ce'ssion  ary  Bankrupt  [ Law  Term]  one  who  has 
yielded  up  his  eftate  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors. 
Ce'ssor,  a  cenfbr  or  impofer  of  taxes. 

Cessor  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  one  who  ceafes  or  neglefts 
too  long  to  perform  his  duty,  that  by  ceafing  he  is  become 
liable  to  a  fuit,  and  may  have  the  writ  Cejfavit  brought 
againft  him. 

Ce'ssure  [in  Law]  a  giving  over,  or  giving  up, 
Ce'stron  [xtVfov,  Gr.]  the  herb  Betony,  L. 

Ce'stui  qui  trufi  [Com.  Law]  one  who  has  a  truft  in 
lands  or  tenements  committed  to  him  for  the  benefit  of 
another. 

Ce'stui  qui  vie  [in  Com.  Law]  one  for  whofe  life  any 
land  or  tenement  is  granted. 

Cestui  qui  ufe  [Com.  Law]  he  to  the  ufe  of  whom 
another  Perfon  is  infeoffed  in,  or  admitted  to,  the  pofleflion 
of  any  lands  or  tenements. 

Ce'stus  [xiVor,  Gr.]  a  marriage-girdle,  that  of  old 
times  the  bride  ufed  to  wear,  and  the  bridegroom  unloofed 
on  the  wedding-night ;  alfo  a  leathern  gauntlet  garnifhed 
with  lead,  ufed  by  combatants,  or  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
Athlete ;  alfo  the  girdle  of  Venus  and  Juno,  according  to 
the  poets. 

C  ET  a'c  e  ou  s  [cetaceus,  L.]  of  or  belongin'?  to  a  whale 
or  of  the  whale  kind.  ..  a  ’ 

Ce'tus  [with  AJironomers]  a  fouthem  conftellation,  con¬ 
fiding  of  23  ftars. 

Cevado,  or  Cobit  [of  India]  the  foorter  for  filk  and 
and  linnen  27  inches  Englip. 

Cevado  leffer  [of  Agra  Belli]  contains  32  inches, 
Cevado  lejfer  [at  Cambaia]  35  inches, 

Cevado  lejftr  [a t  Surate]  35  inches. 

Ch  have  a  particular  found  in  Englip  words,  as  Arch, 
March,  Rich ,  Roch ,  Tench ,  Perch ,  Ditch ,  Butch,  Change' 
Charge ,  &c. 

Ch,  in  fome  words  of  a  Greek  derivation,  is  founded  as 
before,  as  Archbijbop ,  Architecture,  8cc.  In  fome  others  it  is 
founded  like  K,  as  Archangel,  &c. 

Ch,  in  words  of  a  Hebrew  derivation,  is  molt  commonly 
founded  as  K,  as  Cham ,  Rachab,  Michael,  Nebuchadnezzar  ■ 
but  in  fome  it  is  founded  as  in  Englifb,  as  Chittim ,  Rachel,  &c. 
Ch  Ac  E,  the  gutter  of  a  crofs-bow. 

A  good  Chace  [Sea:  Term]  a  Ihip  is  faid  to  have  3  good 
chace,  when  foe  is  built  fa  forward  on  or  a  ftern,  as  to  car¬ 
ry  many  guns,  to  fooot  right  forward  or  backward. 

Foot  in  Chace  [Sea  Term]  to  lie  with  a  foip’s  fore-foot 
m  the  chace,  is  to  fail  the  neareft  courfe  to  meet  her,  and 
to  crofs  her  in  her  w  ay. 

chacc  t^H  AC  E  ^  t0  i  t0  hunt,  to  give 


A  Chace  [chaffe,  F.]  a  ftation  for  the  wild  beads  in  8 
foreft,  larger  than  a  park,  which  yet  may  be  polfefs'd 
by  a  fubjeft,  which  a  foreft  cannot. 

Chac  e  [with  Gunners]  is  the  whole  bore  or  length  of  a 
piece  of  ordinance  on  the  infide. 

To  give  Chace  to  a  ship  [Sea  Term]  is  to  follow  por- 
fue,  or  fetch  her  up.  *  * 

Chace  Guns  £  thofe  guns  which  lie  either  in  the  head 
Chace  Pieces  >  or  ftern  of  a  foip,  the  one  of  ufo 
when  foe  is  purfued,  and  the  other  when  foe  purfues. 

To  Chack  [with  Horfemen]  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe  that 
beats  upon  the  hand,  when  his  head  is  not  fteady  •  but 
he  tolfes  up  his  nofe,  and  foakes  it  all  of  a  fudden  ’  ro  i- 
void  the  fubjeftion  of  the  bridle.  ’  3 

Ch  AC  KS  HIRES  /  [among  the  Turks]  a  kind  of  breeches 
Shackshires  $  that  reach  from  the  waiftdownto 
the  heels. 

Chaconde?  [o  fciacona,  Ital.]  a  fort  of  dance  in  the 
Chacoon  5  air  of  a  faraband  borrowed  from  the 
Moors. 

Chad,  a  fifo  called  a  foad. 

Chzereph  y'llum  [  X.oLipopv\Mv ,  Gr.  ]  the  herb 
chervil  or  fweet  cicely. 

To  Chafe  [of chauffer,  F.  and  that  probably  of  calfo- 
cere,  L.]  to  make  hot  with  rubbing,  to  rub  with  one’s  hand  • 
alfo  to  grow  hor  or  angry  ;  alio  to  gall,  fume  or  fret.  * 
To  Chafe  [among  Mariners]  a  rope  is  faid  to  chafe 
when  it  galls  or  frets  by  rubbing  againft  any  rough  or  hard 
thing  ;  as  the  cable  is  chafed  in  the  hawfe ,  fignifies  it  is  fret¬ 
ted,  or  begins  to  wear  out  there. 

Chafe  Wax ,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  who 
prepares  the  wax  for  thefealing  of  writs,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  to  be  fent  out. 

Cha'fer,  an  inleft,  a  kind  of  beetle. 

Cha'fery  [of  an  Iron-mill]  a  fort  of  forge,  where  the 
iron  is  wrought  into  compleat  bars  and  brought  to  per- 
feftion.  t 

Chaff  [ceay,  Sax.]  the  refufe  of  winnowed  corn. 
Chaff-weed,  a  fort  of  herb. 

Cha'ffers  [Old  Law]  wares  or  merchandifes. 

To  Chaffer  [probably  of  bander,  Teut.]  to  buy  and 
foil,  trade  or  traffick.  1 

Cha'ffern  [efehauferre,  F.]  a  veffel  for  heating  wa¬ 
ter  in.  0 

Cha'ffinch,  a  bird  fo  named  for  delighting  to  eat 
chaff.  0 

Cha'fing  Dip  [of  echauffer,  F.  to  warm  or  heat]  an 
utenfil  for  warming  meat,  &c. 

Ch  ag  ri'n,  commonly  called  Shaggreen,  a  fort  of  grain* 
ed  leather  chiefly  ufed  for  the  covers  of  pocket-books  let¬ 
ter  cafes,  6 Pc. 

Chagrin,  trouble,  vexation,  grief,  melancholy,  fad- 
nefs,  forrow,  a  being  out  of  humour,  F. 

To  Chagrin  a  Perfon  [ chagriner ,  F.]  to  vex,  to  put  out 
of  humour  ;  alfo  to  trouble,  to  grieve. 

Chain  [chaine,  F.  and  that  of  catena,  L.]  links  of  iron, 
for  various  ufes. 

Chains  [in  a  Figurative  fenfe]  fignify  bonds,-  bondage 
or  flavery. 

Chains  of  a  Ship,  are  ftrong  iron  plates  bolted  into  the 
fides  of  a  foip,  by  the  timbers  called  Chain-wales,  to  which 
the  forowds  are  fattened. 

Chain  Pumps  [in  a  Ship]  a  fort  of  pumps  made  of 
chains  of  burrs  or  fpunges  going  in  a  wheel. 

Ctifcni-Wales  of  a  Ship,  broad  timbers  jutting  out  of 
its  fides,  ferving  to  fpread  the  forowds,  that  they  may  the 
better  fupport  the  mails. 

Chair  [chaire,  F.  probably  from  cathedra,  L.]  a  feat 
with  a  back  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  open  chaifo  ;  alfo  a  fedan. 

Chai'rman,  a  carrier  of  a  fodan  ;  alfo  the  prefident 
of  a  committee,  fociety,  club,  &c. 

Chaise  [chaife,  F.]  a  fort  of  light,  open  chariot,  drawn 
ufually  by  one  horfo, 

Chal  a'sticics  [xaAarixa,  Gr.]  fuch  medicines  which 
by  their  temperate  heat  comfort  and  ftrengthen  the  parts 
they  are  apply’d  to. 

Chalaza  [x,ctA(t£a,  Gr  hail]  the  treadle  of  an  egg, 
which  are  fomething  longifo  bodies  more  concrete  than  the 
white,  knotty ;  have  fome  fort  of  light,  as  hail,  whence 
they  take  their  name  •  becaule  the  Chalaz x  (for  there  are 
two  of  them)  confift  as  if  were  of  fo  many  hail- Hones, 
foparated  from  one  another  by  that  white.  Every  egg  (as 
has  been  faid)  has  two  of  them,  one  in  the  acute,  and  the 
other  in  the  obtufc  end  ;  one  ol  them  is  bigger  than 
the  other,  and  further  from  the  yolk ;  the  other  is  left, 
and  extends  itfelf  from  the  yolk  towards  the  acute  end  of 
N  n  the 
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the  eee  ■  the  greater  iscompofed  of  2  or  3  knots,  like  To 
tn/lil  floL,  which  are 

°  Chau z  a  l  [of  xf*^  t  ?  ^  °S  “ 
fw  ai  azioN  (  eye-lids  like  a  hail-ltone.  # 

Chalazophy'laces  [of  xM*  hail,  and  fwutoa* 

to  prefab  Gr.]  certain  priefts  among  the  Greets  who 
pretended  to  divert  hail  and  tempefts,  by  facrificing  a  lamb 
S  a  chicken  :  or  if  they  had  not  thefe,  by  cutting  their 
fin oer  and  appeafmg  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  their  blood. 
Sha'lboT/  [in  Heraldry]  a  kind  of  fifo  called  a  mil- 

rq  a'boT  S  ler’s  thumb  or  bull-head.  . 

Chalcedo'nicus,  *,  urn,  [with  Botamk  writers] 

fl°CH  a'lc  ZdoTv  "[Cbalcedo,  L.  of  Gt.]  a  fort 

of  agate  or  onyx-ftone.  , 

Cha/lc  tNTHUM  [x**jtav3r©'  ‘/g-xxo;  copper  or 
vitriol,  and  A'»9r©-  the  flower]  vitriol  or  copperas  _  . 
ChaicANTHUM  rubefattum  [with  Cbywfls]  vitriol 


calcined  to  a  rednefs.  r  , 

Chalci'tes  [x«a**'tw,  Gr.]  a  precious  ftone  of  the 

colour  of  brafs.  - 

Chalcitis  [x.«^x'r/r,  <?r,]  brafs,  or  the  (tone  out  of 
•which  brafs  is  tried  ;  alfo  red  vitrol.  . 

Chalci'dick  [with  ancient  Architects’]  a  large  {lately 
hall  belonging  to  a  court  of  juftice.  ^  , 

Chalco'grapher  [x*Axo>es« 9@*>  °f  X***05,  brafs» 
and  y&ytvf  an  engraver]  an  engraver  in  brafs. 

Chalco'graphy  [xaAito>^(p/«,Gr.]  engraving  in  brafs. 
Cha'ldern?  a  quantity  of  coals  containing  36  bufhels 
CiiA'LDRONi  heaped  meafure  ;  alfo  the  entrails  of 
a  calf. 

ChalcOLi'bANUM  [XoueotoA.jfect.vor,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  fine 
brafs,  L. 

Chalepe’nsis,  e  [with  Botanick  writers]  growing 
about  Aleppo. 

Chalco'phonus  [x.otAitoiptov©',  Gr.]  a  black  none  that 
founds  like  brafs.  f 

Chalcosma'ragdus  [xo.xv.ocj no! fnyS^y  Gr.]  the 
haftard  emerald. 

Cha'dRON, chaldron. 

Cha'lice  ( Calice ,  Fr.  of  Calix ,  L.]  a  communion-cup 
nfed  at  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift. 

Challenge  [in  common  Law]  an  exception  againft. 
A  prifoner  at  the  bar  may  except  againft  jurors  or  jury¬ 
men  upon  fuppofition  of  their  being  partial. 

Principal  Cha'llenge  f  is  what  is  allowed  by  law. 
Peremptory  Challenge  S  without  caule  alledged  or 
further  examination,  and  the  prifoner  may  except  againft 
21,  and  in  cafes  of  high-treafon  35. 

Challenge  upon  reafon,  is  when  the  prifoner  does 
alledge  fomc  reafon  for  his  exception,  and  fuch  as  is  iuf- 
ficient,  if  it  be  true. 

To  Challenge  [ challenger ,  Old  Fr.]  to  make  or 
give  a  challenge  or  defiance  ;  to  except  againft,  to  accufe 
or  claim. 

To  Challenge  [with  Hunters]  a  term  ufed  when 
hounds  or  beagles  at  firft  finding  the  fcent  of  their  game, 
prefcntly  open  or  cry. 

Challenged,  Cock-fighting,’ is  when  the  fport  is 
managed  with  10  ftaves  of  cocks,  and  to  make  out  of 
jhem  21  battles,  more  or  lefs,  the  odd  battle  to  have  the 
maftery. 

Challenge,  a  fummons  to  fight  a  duel,  a  defiance  ; 
alfo  a  claim. 

Chalk  [chaux,  F.  of  calx,  L.]  a  kind  of  white  foflil, 
of  which  lime  is  made. 

Ch  A  lcedo'nius  [with  Jewellers ]  a  defe£t  in  fome 
precious  ftones,  when  they  find  white  fpots  or  ftains  in 
them  like  thofe  of  the  Chalcedony. 

Chalybeate  [of  chalybs,  L.  fteel]  of  or  pertaining 
to  fteel,  or  that  is  of  the  temper  or  quality  of  fteel. 

Chaly'beate  Cry  flats  of  Tartar  [with  Cbymifts]  fee 
Cream  of  Tartar. 

Ch aly'beates  [in  Medicine]  preparations  or  medi¬ 
cines  prepared  with  fteel. 

Cham,  the  title  of  the  emperor  or  foveraign  prince  of 
Tartary. 

Chama'de  [in  Military  Affairs]  a  beat  of  drum  or 
found  of  trumpet,  which  is  given  the  enemy  as  a  kind  of 
fignal  to  inform  them  concerning  fome  propofition  to  be 
made  to  the  commander,  cither  to  capitulate,  to  have 
leave  to  bury  their  dead,  or  make  a  truce,  &c. 

Chamiea'cte  [x.tt|U£tixxTM,  Gr  ]  a  kind  of  low  elder- 
tree,  the  plant  wall  wort,  or  dame-wort. 

Ch  amje'balanus  [of  x.'tyw  the  earth,  and 
Gr.]  peas  or  earth-nut.  2 


Cham.-ebatos  G r .]  the heath-bramfilc. 

Chamlebu'xus  [with  Botanifls]  baftard  dwarf- box,  L. 
Ch amlece'drys,  female  fouthern-wood,  Gr. 

Ch  amlecFssus  [of  x.a/Ltott ,  and  xlocroi,  Gr.]  ground- 
ivy,  hare’s-foot,  periwinkle,  Gr. 

Chamacc y'parissus  [xa^cuxvWeiva-oir,  Gr.]  the 
dwarf  cyprefs-tree  or  heath. 

Chamleda'phne  [of  ancl  the  laurel, 

Gr.]  a  fort  of  laurel  or  lowry. 

ChamaFdRYS  [of  wpal  arid  tqv:  an  oak,  Gr.]  the 
herb  germander  or  Bnglifi-he ath,  L. 

ChamalfFlix,  female-dwarf,  ftone-fern,  U 
ChamalFris,  dwarf  flower-de-luce. 

Chamtei'tea,  dwarf-willow,  L. 

Chamje'leon  [Xnfl.diM.cor  of  the  ground,  and 

mcov  a  lion,  Gr.]  a  little  beaft  like  a  lizard,  which  for  the 
moft  part  lives  on  the  air  or  flies,  &c.  L.  fee  Chamelion. 

Cham/e'leon  [with  Botanifls]  a  thiftle  which  is  faid 
to  change  colour  with  the  earth  it  grows  in,  like  that  ani¬ 
mal  below  mentioned,  L. 

Chamalle'uce  [of  ya-fl*'  and  mv'kh,  Gr.]  the  herb 
colt’s-foot  or  affes-foot. 

Ch  AMiELi'NUM,[of  xag.a.'  and  A/V<>v,Gr.]  dwarf  w  ild- flax. 
Ch  amleme'lon  [of  xctflttl  and  fduov  an  apple, 
ground-apple,  Gr.]  the  herb  chamomil,  L- 

ChamalmeLpilus  [with  Botanifls]  thedwarf  medlar, X. 
Cha'mvemo'rus  [with  Bot.]  the  knot  berry-bufh,  L. 
Chamieperigly'menum,  the  dwarf  hony-fuckle,  L. 
ChamalpFtis  [of  and  nrins,  Gr.]  the  herb 

ground-pine  ;  alfo  the  herb  St.  John  s-wort,  L- 

Chamlepla'tanus  [with  Bet.] the  dwarf  rofe-bay,  L. 
Chamjerode'ndros  [with  Bot.]  the  dwarf  rofe- 
bay,  L. 

Chamaesy'ce  [with  Bot  ]  fpurge-time,  L. 

Cha'mbf.r  [ ckambre ,  F.  of  camera,  L.  of 
Gr.]  an  appartment  or  room  in  a  houfc. 

Chamber  [with  Gunners]  that  part  of  a  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  as  far  as  the  powder  and  foot  reach  when  it  is  load¬ 
ed  ;  alfo  a  charge  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  to  be  put  in  at 
the  breech  of  a  fling  or  murdering  piece. 

To  Ch  amber  a  Gun,  is  to  make  a  chamber  in  it. 

Bottled  Chamber  [of  A  Mortar-piece]  that  part  where 
the  powder  lies,  being  globical,  with  a  neck  for  its  com¬ 
munication  with  the  cylinder. 

Chamber  [of  a  Mine J  the  place  where  the  powder  is 
confined,  and  is  generally  of  a  cubical  form. 

Powder  Chamber  [on  a  Battery]  a  place  funk  into  the 
ground,  for  holding  the  powder  or  bombs,  QPc.  where 
they  may  be  out  of  danger,  and  preferved  from  rain. 

Cha'mberd  ekins  [1  e.  chamber  deacons,  certain 
Jriflj  beggars,  who  being  clothed  in  the  habit  of  poor  fcho- 
lars  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  frequently  committed  rob¬ 
beries  and  murders  in  the  night,  and  were  banifoed  by 
Stat.  i  Hen.  V. 

Chambers  if  the  King  [ Old  Arc.]  the  ports  or  havens 
of  England. 

Cha'mbering,  debauchery,  rioting,  effeminacy, 
luxury. 

Ch a'mberlain  [ chamhellan ,  F.]  a  name  given  to 
fcveral  officers. 

Lord  great  Cha'mef.rlain  of  England,  an  officer 
who  has  the  government  of  the  palace  of  IVefiminfier,  and 
provides  all  things  for  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  fitting 
of  the  houfe,  with  livery  and  lodging  in  the  king’s  court. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  king's  hcujbold  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  looks  to  the  king’s  chambers  and  wardrobe,  and 
governs  the  under-officers,  and  has  the  overfight  of  the 
phyficians,  forgeons,  the  ferjeants  at  arms,  chaplains,  apothe¬ 
caries,  &c. 

Ch  a  'mb  erl  AIN  s  of  the  Exchequer,  two  officers  who 
formerly  ufed  to  have  the  controlment  of  the  pells  of  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  payments,  and  kept  certain  keys  of  the  treafury 
and  records. 

Chamberla'ria  >  [in  Old  Lat  Arc.]  chamber- 
Ch amberlang e'ri a  $  lainfoip  or  office  of  a 
chamberlain. 

Chambra'nle  [in  Architecture]  an  order  in  mafonry 
and  joiners  work,  which  borders  the  three  fide?  of  doors, 
windows  and  chimneys.  It  is  different,  according  to  the 
different  orders  of  Architecture,  and  is  computed  of  three 
parts,  v:Z.  the  top  called  Traverfe,  and  the  two  fides  cal¬ 
led  the  Afcendants. 

Cha'mbrel  [of  a  Horfe]  the  joint  orbending  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  hinder  leg. 

Chame'leon,  fee  Chameleon, 

Ch  ameT  EON  [in  Hieroglyphics]  reprefents  an  hypo- 
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crite  and  a  time-ferver,  one  that  is  of  any  religion,  and 
takes  any  impreffion  that  will  ferve  his  prefent  turn  ;  for 
ir  is  related  of  this  creature,  that  it  can  change  it  felf  into 
any  colour  but  white  and  red. 

Chame'lot  /  [camelot,  F.of  camehts  a  camel,  L.J  cam- 
Ca'mlet  S  let,  a  Huff  made  of  camel's  hair. 

To  Cha'mfer  [ cambrer,  F.]  to  channel  or  make 

^Ch'a'mfer  ?  [with  Archite&s]  a  fmall  furrow  or  gut- 
Chamfret  S  ter  on  a  pillar,  an  ornament  confid¬ 
ing  of  half  a  Scotia . 

L)h  a  m'f  er  e  d  [with  Botanifis ]  the  dalles  of  fome  plants 
are  faid  to  be  chamfered ,  when  they  have  impreffions  upon 
them  like  furrows. 

[in  Carpentry,  &c.]  is  the  cutting 
the  edge  or  end  of  any  thing 


Chamfering 
Chamfraining  i 
aflope  or  bevel. 

ClIAMOYs  Leather, 


commonly  called  {hammy,  the 

skin  of  a  kind  of  a  wild-goat. 

Chamos  ytt/IOn,  Heb.]  an  idol  of  the  Moabites , 
ChEMO-H  \  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  lbme, 
was  the  fane  with  Baal-  Phegor  or  Priapus  ■  but  others  take 
it  to  be  Bacchus. 

To  Champ  [ champayer ,  F]  to  chew  or  bite  upon,  as 
a  horfe  does  the  bit. 

Cha'mpain  ?  [of  champagne,  F.]  a  large  plain  open 
Cm  a'mpion  5  down,  or  fields  without  any  inclofure, 
woods  or  hedges. 

A  point  Champai'n  [in  Heraldry ]  an  abatement  or  mark 
of  dilhonour  in  the  coat  of  one  who  inhumanly  kills  a  pri- 
foncr  of  war  in  field,  after  he  has  craved  quarter. 

Champa'rty  Z  [prob.  of  Champ,  afield  and  partir,  F. 
Champ  e'rty  5  to  divide]  a  term  ufed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  law  for  the  maintenance  of  a  perfon  in  a  fuit  depend¬ 
ing,  upon  condition  to  have  part  of  the  lands  or  goods 
when  recovered. 

Champe'rtoRs  [in  Common  Law]  thofe  who  move 
law  fuits  at  their  proper  colts,  to  have  part  of  the  lands  or 
goods  fued  for,  or  part  of  the  gain. 

Cha'mpian  [ Champagne ,  F.J  open,  plain,  even,  not 
enclofed  ;  as  a  champion  country. 

Cha'mpian  Lychnis  [ Botany ]  a  kind  of  rofe,  in  colour 

either  red  or  white. 

Ch  ampi'gnion,  a  red  gill’d,  edible  mumroom,  F. 
Ch'ampion  [prob.  of  cempa,  Sax.  a  foldier,  of  Cam¬ 
pus,  L.  a  field]  one  who  fights  a  duel  for  another ;  alfo 
one  who  fights  ftoutly  in  his  own  caufe,  F. 

Cha'mpioN  of  the  King,  an  officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
at  the  coronation  of  a  king  of  England ,  to  ride  into  Wefi- 
minfler  hall,  armed  cap-a-pe,  while  the  king  is  at  dinner, 
and  to  throw  down  his  gauntlet  by  way  of  challenge  ; 
proclaiming  by  a  herald,  that  if  any  man  {hall  deny  or 
gainfay  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to 
defend  it  in  fingle  combat,  CV.  which  done,  the  king 
drinks  to  him,  fending  him  a  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover  full 
of  wine,  which  the  champion  drinks,  and  has  the  cup  for 
his  fee. 

Chanc  e,  hazard  or  fortune  ;  a  term  we  apply  to  events, 
to  denote  that  they  happen  without  any  necelfary  £aufe ,  F. 

Chance  [in  Metaphyjicks]  many  things  happen  by  chance 
in  the  world,  with  regard  to  lecond  caufes  ;  but  nothing 
at  ail  happens  by  chance  in  refjpeft  to  the  firft  caufe  (God) 
who  difpofes  and  pre-ordains  all  things  from  all  eternity. 
For  chance  and  fortune  are  only  to  be  faid  properly,  in 
refpeft  to  him  that  is  ignorant  of  the  intention  of  the  di- 
reftor.  And  inafmuch  as  the  divine  intention  is  hid  from 
man  till  the  thing  is  done  ;  therefore  the  lame,  with  re¬ 
fpeft  to  man,  is  faid  to  happen  by  chance  ;  but  not  in  re- 
lpeft  to  the  firft  caufe. 

Chance,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  manner  of  deciding  things, 
the  conduft  or  direction  whereof  is  left  at  large,  and  not 
reducible  to  any  determinate  rules  or  meafures,  or  where 
there  is  no  ground  or  pretence,  as  at  cards,  dice,  &c. 

Chance  medley  [in  Law]  the  accidental  killing  of 
a  man,  not  without  fault  of  the  killer  ;  but  without  any 
evil  intent.  It  is  alfo  termed  manjlaughtsr  by  mifaventure  ; 
for  which  the  offender  {hall  have  his  pardon  of  courfe,  in 
cafe  he  was  doing  a  lawful  aft  ;  but  if  an  unlawful  one,  it 
is  felony. 

Cha'ncel  [prob.  of  cancelli,  L.]  is  properly  an  in- 
clofed  or  feparated  place, furrounded  with  bars  to  defend 
judges  and  other  officers  from  the  prefs  or  crowd  of  the 
people. 

Cha'ncel  [of  a  church]  part  of  the  choir  between 
the  altar  and  communion-table,  and  the  balluftrade  or  rails 
that  inclofe  it,  where  the  minifter  is  placed  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  communion. 


Cha'nceLLOR  [ cdncellarius ,  L.  whence  canceller,  F.] 
an  officer  fnppofed  originally  to  have  been  a  notary  or 
feribe  under  the- emperor,  and  named  cancel larius,  be- 
caule  he  fat  behind  a  lettice,  to  avoid  being  prefled  upon 
by  the  people. 

Lord  High  CHANCELLOR  [of  Great-Britain]  the  chief 
perfon  next  to  the  foveraign  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
in  civil  affairs ;  who  has  an  abfolute  power  to  moderate  and 
temper  the  written  laiw  according  to  equity  :  he  is  confti- 
tuted  by  the  king’s  delivering  to  him  the  great  feal,  and 
by  taking  an  oath. 

Chancellor  [of  the  Exchequer]  ah  officer  confti- 
tuted  to  qualify  extremities,  and  order  matters  in  that 
court  ;  he  has  alfo  power  with  others  to  compound  for  for¬ 
feitures  upon  penal  ftatutes,  bonds,  and  recognizances, 
acknowledged  to  the  king. 

Cha'ncellor  [of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter]  is  the 
chief  officer  in  that  court,  conftituted  a  judge  to  try  and 
determine  all  caufes  and  controverfies  between  the  king  and 
the  tenants  of  the  dutchy  land,  and  other  wife  to  direft  all 
the  king’s  affairs  pertaining  thereto. 

Chancellors,  there  are  alfo  a  chancellor  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  a  chancellor  of  an  univerfity,  a  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  firft  fruits,  of  a  diocefs,  &c. 

A  Cha'ncellor  [of  an  Vniverftty]  feals  the  diploma’s 
or  letters  of  decrees,  provifion,  &c.  given  in  the  univerfity. 

Chancellor  [of  Oxford]  is  their  magiftrate,  whom 
the  ftudents  themfelves  eleft,  his  office  is  to  govern  the  uni¬ 
verfity  durante  vita,  to  preferve  and  defend  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  it,  to  call  together  aflemblies,  and  to  do 
juftice  among  the  members  under  his  jurifdiftioti. 

Vice  Chancellor  [of  Oxford]  is  nominated  _ annually 
by  the  chancellor,  and  elefted  by  the  univerfity  in  convo¬ 
cation  to  fupply  tbe  abfence  of  the  chancellor. 

Pro  Vice  Chancellors,  4  perfon s  chofen  out  of  the 
heads  of  colleges,  by  the  vice-chancellor,  to  one  of  which 
he  deputes  his  power  to  in  his  abfence 

Chancellor  [of  Cambridge]  much  the  fame  with  the 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  faving  that  he  does  not  hold  his  of¬ 
fice  durante  vita,  but  may  be  elefted  every  3  years. 

Vice  Cha'ncellor  [of  Cambridge]  is  annually  chofen 
by  the  fenate  out  of  2  perfbns  nominated  by  the  heads  of 
colleges  and  halls. 

Cha'ncellor  [of  the  Order  of  the  Garter]  an  officer 
who  feals  the  commiffions  of  the  chapter,  and  aflembly  of 
the  knights,  keeps  the  regifter,  and  delivers  the  afts  under 

the  feal  of  the  order.  _ 

Chancellorship  [of  cancellarius ,  L.  cancehcr,  r.J 
the  office  or  dignity  of  a  cancellor. 

Cha'ncery  [lu  chancelerie,  F.  of  cancelli,  L»]  the 
grand  court  of  equity  and  confidence  inftituted  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  rigour  of  the  courts,  which  are  ty’d  down  to  the 
ftrift  letter  of  the  law. 

Ch  a'n c ER  'i -Court,  was  firft  ordained  by  William  the 
Conqueror ,  who  allb  appointed  or  inftituted  the  courts  ot 
juftice,  which  always  removed  with  his  court. 
Cha'ndeleer  [Gunnery]  a 


frame  of  wood  of  2  large  planks  , 

6  or  7  foot  afunder,  but  parallel, 
on  each  of  which  is  raifed  2 
pieces  of  wood  perpendicularly, 
between  which  fafeines  are  laid, 
which  form  a  parapet  ;  they  are 
made  moveable  from  place  to 
place,  according  as  there  fhall  be 
occafion,  in  order  to  cover  workmen. 

Cha'ndler  [of  candela ,  L-  a  candle,  whence  chan- 
deliere,  F.]  a  feller  of  candles  ;  as  alfo  of  feveral  forts  of 
fmall  wares,  as  a  fhip  chandler. 

Ch  a'n  dry,  an  appartment  in  the  houfo  of  a  king  or 
nobleman,  where  candles,  8 pc.  are  kept. 

Chanfrain  elanc  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  white  mark 
upon  a  horfe,  defeending  from  the  fore-head  almoft  to  the 

nofe,  F.  _ 

Chanfrin  [with  Horfemen]  is  the  fore-part  or  a 
horfe’s  head,  extending  from  under  the  ears  along  the 
interval,  between  the  eye-brows  down  to  the  nofe, 
Cha'ngE,  alteration,  variety,  turning,  F. 
ToCha'nge  [ changer ,  F.]  to  alter,  to  transform,  to 
exchange  or  barter. 

Change  [ Hunting  term]  is  when  a  flag*  met  by  chance 
is  taken  for  that  which  has  been  diflodged  and  purfued 

fometime  before.  a 

Changeable,  apt  to  change  or  alter;  unconitant, 

fickle,  uncertain.  nt 

Cha'ngeling,  a  child  changed;  a  fool  or  liliy 
fellow,  Changeable- 
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Cha'ng.e  ableness  [of  change  ant ,  F.]  liabknefs  or 
aptnefs  to  change. 

Ch  a'nger,  an  officer  of  the  hunt,  who  changes  money 
for  gold  or  filver. 

Money  Ch  a'nger,  a  banker,  one  who  deals  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  payment  of  money. 

Cha'nnel  [canalis,  L.  fcettnel*  Tent.]  the  middle  or 
deepell  part  of  any  lea,  harbour  or  river,  alio  a  ftraight 
between  z  lands,  &°c.  as  that  of  St.  George  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Cha'nnel  [of a  Horfe]  is  the  hollow  between  the  two 
burs  or  the  nether  jaw  bones,  in  which  the  tongue  is 
lodged. 

Cha'nnel  [with  ArchiteBs ]  a  gutter  or  furrow  of  a 
pillar. 

Channel  [in  ArchiteBure ]  a  channel  in  the  Ionkk 
chapiter,  is  a  part  that  lies  fomewhat  hollow  under  the 
Abacus,  and  open  upon  the  Echinus ,  and  hath  its  contours 
or  turnings  on  each  fide  to  make  the  Volina's  or  Scrolls. 

Channel  of  the  Larmier,  is  the  Soffit  of  a  cornice 
which  makes  the  pendant  mouchette. 

Cha'nnel  of  the  Volute  [in  the  lonick  Capital]  is  the 
face  of  its  circumvolution. 

Cha'nt  [cantus,  L.]  the  vocal  muficlc  of  churches. 

To  Chant  [ chanter ,  F.  of  cantare ,  L.]  to  fign. 
Cha'nter  [cant  at  or,  L.  chanteur ,  F.]  the  chief  finger 
in  a  cathedral  church  or  chapel,  the  mailer  of  a  choir.  ° 

Ch  a'  nticLEar  [of  chanter  and  clair, F.  clear  or  fhrill] 
a  name  fometimes  given  to  a  cock,  on  account  of  its  clear 
voice. 

Cha'nt  late  [in  ArchiteBure]  a  piece  of  wood  fattened 
near  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
wall  for  fupporting  2  or  3  rows  of  tiles,  to  prevent  the 
rain-water  from  trickling  down  thefides  of  the  wall. 

Cha'ntry  [ chanterie ,  F.]  a  chapel  anciently  joined  to 
fome  cathedral  or  parifh  church,  and  endowed  with  annual 
revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts,  to 
fing  mafs  daily  for  the  fouls  of  the  founders  and  others. 

Chao'loG Y  [of  and  a l?a>,  Gr.]  the  hittory  or 
defoription  of  the  chaos. 

Cha'omancy  [of  and  /uctthlx,  Gr.  divination] 
the  skill  of  prognofticating  by  oblervations  made  on  the  air. 

Chaoma'ntica  Sign  a  [with  ParaceIJians]  fuch  pro- 
gncfticks  which  were  taken  from  oblervations  made  of  the 
air. 

Cha'os  [-/£«$•,  Gr.]  a  gap  or  hiatus;  according  to  the 
heathen  philofophers,  a  dark  and  rude  mals  of  matter,  or 
an  irregular  fyftem  of  the  elements,  and  all  forts  of  par¬ 
ticles  mixt  and  jumbled  together;  out  of  which  they  fup- 
pofe  the  world  to  have  been  formed  at  firft;  alfo  a  con¬ 
futed  or  diforderly  heap  of  things. 

To  Chap  [prob.  a  corruption  of  to  gape]  to  gape  or 
•  open  as  the  ground  does  in  a  great  drought ;  alfo  to  chink, 
crack  or  flaw. 

A  Chap,  a  chink,  hiatus  or  opening. 

A  Chap  [of  ceapan,  -Sax]  a  chapman. 

Chape  [chapa,  Span,  chappe,  F.J  a  fteel  or  filver  tip 
or  cafe  that  ftrengthens  the  end  of  the  lcabbard  of  a 
fword. 

Chape  [with  Hunters ]  the  tip  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of 
a  fox. 

Cha'peau,  a  cap  or  hat,  F. 

Chapeau  [with  Heraldry]  a  cap  of  ftateof  velvet,  of  a 
fcarlet  colour,  lined  with  ermines,  worn  by  dukes.  The 
creft  of  noblemens  coats  of  arms  is  born  on  this  cap  as  on  a 
wreath,  and  is  parted  by  it  from  the  helmet ;  which  no 
creft  muft  immediately  touch. 

Cha'pelets  [with  Horfemen]  a  couple  of  ftirrup  lea¬ 
thers,  each  of  them  mounted  with  a  ftirrup,  and  joining  at 
top  in  a  fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the 
chapelet,  by  which  being  adjufted  to  the  rider’s  length 
and  bore,  they  are  made  fall  to  the  faddle. 

Cha'pel  [ capella ,  L.  prob.  of  KctwiLtlct,  Gr.  tents  or 
booths]  a  fort  of  little  church  lerved  by  an  incumbent, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  chaplain. 

Cha'pel  of  Eafe ,  is  a  chapel  that  (lands  at  a  diftance 
from  the  paritti  church,  where  the  parifh  is  large  ;  being 
built  for  the  eafo  of  the  parifhioners  that  live  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  mother-church,  and  is  ferved  by  a  curate  at 
their  charge. 

Free  Chapel,  is  a  chapel  of  eafe,  which  has  a  fettled 
revenue  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  curate,  lb  as 
not  to  be  any  charge  either  to  the  reftor  or  the  pariftuoners. 

Ch  apel  [with  Printers]  a  work-room  or  Printing-Of¬ 
fice,  lo  called  becaufe  Printing  in  England  was  firft  per¬ 
formed  m  a  chapel  at  Wefiminfier-Ahhey. 


Chap  el  o'n  i  a  n  s  ,  the  members  or  workmen  pertaining 
to  a  Printing-Office,  who  have  paid  a  certain  fine,  &c.  ° 

Cha'p  elry,  the  jurildiftion  or  bounds  of  a  chapel. 

Ch a'peron,  a  hood  or  cap;  efpecially  that  worn  by 
the  knights  of  the  garter,  being  part  of  the  habit  of  that 
order. 

Ch  a'peron  [of  a  Eit-mouth]  a  name  which  horfemen 
give  to  (catch-mouths,  and  all  others  that  are  not  canon- 
mouths,  and  fignifies  the  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the 
branch,  juft  by  the  blanket. 

Cha'fiter  [. ArchiteBure ]  the  head,  crown,  or  upper 
part  of  a  pillar. 

.  Cha'piters  with  Mouldings  [in  ArchiteBure]  are  thole 
that  have  no  ornaments,  as  the  Tufcan  and  Dorick. 

Cha'piters  with  Sculptures  [in  ArchiteBure]  are  thofo 
which  are  fet  oft  with  leaves  and  carved  works,  the  fined 
of  which  is  that  of  the  Corinthian  order 

Chapiters  [in  Law]  certain  articles,  comprizing  3 
fhort  account  of  fuch  matters  as  are  to  be  enquired  into 
or  prefented  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace  of  affize,  or 
eyre,  in  their  feffions. 

Cha 'plain  [chapelain,  F.]  he  who  performs  divine 
forvice  in  a  chapel. 

Cha'plain  ship,  the  office  of  a  chaplain. 

Cha'plain  /  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  is  one  who  at- 
Ch  a'p  el  l  aine  C  tends  upon  the  king  or  other  per- 
fon  of  quality,  in  order  to  inftruft  him  and  his  family  in 
matters  of  religion. 

Ch  a'p  let,  a  wreath  or  garland,  or  the  tuft  of  fea¬ 
thers  on  the  head. 

Chap  let  [ ArchiteBure ]  a  kind  of  ornament,  a  fillet 
Chaplets  [with  Roman  Catholicks]  a  certain  number 
of  beads  threaded  like  a  bracelet,  by  which  they  count 
their  daily  Pater  Softer  and  Ave-Matia’s, 

Cha'p  man  [of  ceapan,  .Sax.]  a  buyer,  QPc . 
Cha'pmanry  [of  ceapman  and  Jiic,  Sax.  a  kingdom] 
the  employment  or  dealings  of  a  chapman,  or  buyer  or 
feller. 

Cha'ppe  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  cloaked, 
and  is  reprefented  by  dividing  the  chief  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  center,  at  the  upper  edge  to 
angles  below  into  3  Parts.  The  feflions  on  the  - 
fidcs  being  of  a  different  metal  or  colour  from  the  reft  as 
in  the  figure  annexed.  -Some  call  it  a  Chief  Party  per  Bend 
Dexter  or  Sinifler,  or  both. 

Cha'pperonne  [in Heraldry]  fignifies  hood¬ 
ed,  of  Chapperonne ,  an  hood,  which  covers  the 
head,  fuch  as  friers  wear,  with  as  much  hang¬ 
ing  down  as  covers  the  fttoulders,  and  part  of 


the  arms  clofed  every  way,  as  in  the  figure  annexed. 

Chappero'ons  >  are  thofe  little  fhields  containing 

Shaft ero'ons  S  death’s-heads,  and  other  funeral 
devices  placed  on  the  fore  -heads  of  horfes  that  draw  hearfes 
at  funerals.  The  reafon  of  their  being  fo  called, ;  bccaule 
thefe  devices  were  anciently  fattened  to  the  Chapperonnes, 
that  thofe  horfes  ufed  to  wear  with  their  other  cover’ne-s  of 
date.  6 

Cha'pournet,  a  little  hood,  the  figure  of  which  is 
ufed  by  heralds  for  a  bearing  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

Chaps  [prob.  of  gaping]  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks  &>e 

Cha'p  ter  [ Chapitre ,  F.  of  caput,  L.]  a  divifioA  or 
part  of  a  book. 

Chapter  [in  Law]  the  whole  body  of  the  clemy-* 
men  appertaining  to  a  cathedral,  collegiate  or  conventual 
church  ;  or  the  place  of  their  aflembly. 

Chapter  Houfe,  a  building  contiguous  to  or  near  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  where  tne  chapter  is  held. 

Cha'ptrels  [with  ArchiteBs]  the  fame  as  impofts 
*.  e. thofe  parts  on  which  the  feet  of  arches  Hand.  * 

Char  [in  the  Britifi  tongue]  is  ufed  for  Cner,  which 
fignifies  a  city,  and  being  adjoined  to  the  names  of  places 
iignmes  the  city  of  that  place. 

To  Char,  to  make  charcoal  of  wood  of  oak,  alder, 
lime-tree,  &c.  by  cutting  it  into  convenient  lengths  and 
piling  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  in  a  deep  pit,  made 
in  the  ground  for  that  purpole,  having  a  little  hole  to  put 
in  the  fire.  r 

Character  [of  Gr.]  a  certain  manner  of 

air  or  aflemblage  of  qualities,  which  refult  from  feverat 
paiticular  marks,  which  diftinguifli  a  thing  from  any  other 
(o  as  it  may  be  thereby  known,  as  we  fay  the  charafler 
or  Alexander }  Cicero ,  &c. 

Character  [with  Poets]  is  the  refult  of  the  man¬ 
ners,  or  that  which  is  proper  to  each  perfon,  by  which 
he  is  Angular  in  his  manners,  and  diffinguiffiable  from 
others. 


Cha- 
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Cha'ract  er  [with  Romifi  Divines']  a  certain  indelible 
mark  or  impreffion,  which  is  left  behind  them  by  certain 
facraments  in  thofe  that  receive  them. 

Character,  is  alfo  uled  for  certain  vifible  qualities 
which  claim  reverence  or  refpeft  from  thofe  that  are  veiled 
with  them,  as  the  charafler  of  a  bifoop,  of  an  an)bafiador,&V. 

nominal  Characters,  are  thofe  properly  called  letters, 
which  ferve  to  exprefs  the  names  of  things. 

Real  Characters, are l'uch  as expreis  things  and  idea’s 
inllead  of  names. 

Emblematical  Characters,  are  fuch  as  nor  only  ex¬ 
prefs  the  things  themlelves  ;  but  in  fome  meafure  perfonate 
them  and  exhibit  their  form  ,  fuch  as  the  Egyptian  Hiero- 
gly^hicks. 

Chara'ctf.rism  Gr.]  the  dclcription 

or  fetting  out  of  a  perfon  by  a  charafter. 

Ch  .  racteri  STICK  [of  a  Logarithm ]  is  the  fame  as 
the  Index  or  Exponent  of  it. 

Character^'. tick  [ charafterifiique,  F.]  pertaining 
to  a  chara&er  ;  alfo  a  mark  or  fign. 

Ch  ARACT  ERi'sTlCK  Letter '  [in  a  Greek  verb]  that  con- 
fonant  which  immediately  precedes  the  varying  termination. 

Characteri'sTicalness  [of  charaHerifticus ,  L. 
char aft erijltque ,  ft.  ol  xafeut rijg,  Gr.]  having  characleri- 
ilicks,  or  being  chara£lerifical. 

To  Characteri'ze  [charafterizare,  L.]  to  give  a 
character  or  defeription  of. 

Char  '  [probably  ot  espe,  Sax.  care]  a  job  or  final! 

Chare  >  piece  of  work  ;  alfo  the  name  of  a  fifh. 

Cha'rboN  [with  Hurfemen]  is  that  little  black  fpot  or 
mark  which  remains  after  a  large  fpot  in  the  cavity  of  the 
corner  teeth  ofahorfe,  about  the  7th  or  Sth  year,  when 
the  cavity  fills,  and  the  tooth  being  fmooth  and  equal,  is 
faid  to  be  rafed.  ^ 

Ciia'rcoal  [of  Uerholen,  Du.  q.d.  coals  brought  in 
carts  in  diftin&ion  to  fea-coals  which  are  carried  to  the 
Duuh  in  flips,  Minfiew]  coal  made  of  wood  burnt. 

Ch  ARDS  op  Artichoakt  [with  Gardeners]  the  leaves  of 
fair  artichoke  plants,  wrapt  up  and  bound  in  draw  till  they 
lole  fome  ot  their  bitternefs  and  grow  white. 

Chards  of  Beets  [with  Gardeners]  are  white  beets,  being 
tranlplanted  into  beds  prepared  for  them .  where  they  pro¬ 
duce  large  tops  with  a  great,  white,  downy  main  ihoot. 

Chare  Woman,  a  woman  hired  by  the  day  to  do 
houlhold  work. 

Chare'a  [Old  '  at.  Rec.]  a  charr,  carr  or  cart. 

Charge  [charge,  h .]  a  burden  or  load ;  alto  management 
or  care  ;  alio  office,  employ  or  trull  ;  alio  ari  accufation, 
impeachment ;  alfo  an  engagement,  fight  or  onfot. 

Charge  [with  Painters]  an  exaggerated  reprefentation 
of  a  perfon,  in  which  the  likenefs  is  preferved,  but  at  the 
fame  time  ridiculed,  called  alfo  over-charge. 

To  Charge  [charger,  F  ]  to  command  or  give  orders  ; 
alfo  to  accufo  or  lay  to  one’s  charge  ;  to  load  or  burden. 

To  Charge  an  enemy ,  is  to  attack,  encounter  or  fall 
upon  him. 

Charge  [in  Gunnery]  a  certain  meafure  of  powder  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  fize  of  the  fire-arms  for  which  it  was  al¬ 
lotted. 

Charge  [with  Farriers]  an  external  remedy  apply ’d  to 
the  body  ot  an  horfe  or  other  bead. 

Charge  [in  Heraldry]  is  whatfoever  is  born  in  the  field 
of  an  efoutcheon,  whether  it  he  an  animal,  a  plant  or  any 
other  reprefentation  or  figure  ;  but  fome  give  the  name  of 
chaiges  to  thole  things  that  forve  to  exprefs  rewards  or  ad¬ 
ditions  ot  honour  in  a  coat  of  arms,  as  Cantons  Flasks 
Cyrons ,  Quarters,  See. 

Charge  of  Lead,  36  pigs,  each  containing  6  done 
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wanting  2  pound. 


Charge  [Se,j  Term]  a  vefiel  is  laid  to  be  a  drip  of 
Charge,  when  Ihe  draws  much  water  or  fwims  deep  in  the 
fea  ,  fometimes  it  is  uted  ot  an  unwieldy  fhip.  which  will 
not  ware  or  deer. 

Cha  rgeable,  codly  ;  alfo  hurdenfome. 

Cha  rgeableness  [ot  car.tas  or  cher  dear,  or  char- 
£eri  F •]  f  codlinefs,  dearnels. 

Cha'rged  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  the  figures  reprefent- 
ed  on  an  efcutcheon,  by  which  the  bearers  are  diflinguifo- 
ed  one  from  another.  Too  many  charges  in  an  efcutcheon 
are  not  accounted  lb  honourable  as  few  er. 

Cha'rged  Cylinder  [with  Gunners]  is  that  part  of  a 
cannon  or  piece  ol  ordnance,  which  contains  the  powder 
and  foot  •  and  is  the  lame  as  Chamber. 

Cha'rger,  a  large  fort  of  diih. 
h  arien ti'smus  [x«5ie»t(ct|wo,-,  Gr.]  gracefulnefs  or 
a  good  grace  in  fpeaking  ;  pleafantnefs  of  Ipeech. 


ChariENTISMUs  [in  Rbetorick]  a  figure  in  which  a 
taunting  expreffion  is  foftened  with  a  jell  or  pleafant  piece 
ot  raillery.  r 

Cha'rily  [care,  L.]  with  a  great  deal  of  regard  and 
care. 

Cha'riness  [of  cher  F.  cartes  L]  choicenefs,  fparlng- 
nefs,  tendernefs.  *  F  a 

Ch  ariock,  a  kind  of  herb; 

Cha'riot,  a  fort  of  light  coach,  V. 

Chariot ee'r,  a  chariot-driver. 

Chari  st  1  a  [among  the  Romans]  a  fcdival  folemtiiz’d 
on  the  1  ith  of  the  Calends  of  March. 

Chari  stic ary,  commendatory  or  donatory,  a  perfon 
to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  a  monad ery, 
benefice,  &c.  were  given. 

Ch  a r  is t ol oc  h  i'a  [with  Botanijls]  INlugwort,  L. 

Cha'ritable,  loving,  kind,  bountiful,  liberal,  F. 

Cha  ritative  [in  Canon  Law]  as  charitative  fubjidy, 
aid,  &c.  a  moderate  allowance  granted  by  a  council  to  a 
bilhop  to  bear  his  expences  to 'a  council. 

Cha  rites  [Xag/rtf,  i.  e.  the  Graces]  Aglaia,  Thalia 
and  Euph  ofyne,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Autonoe,  or  of 
Jupiter  and  Eurynome.  One  of  thefe  was  painted  with  her 
back  towards  11s,  and  her  face  frormvard  as  proceeding  from 
us  ;  and  the  other  two  with  their  faces  towards  us,  to 
denote  that  for  one  benefit  done  we  ihould  receive  double 
thanks  ;  they  were  painted  naked,  to  intimate  that  good 
offices  ihould  be  done  without  dilTembling  and  hypocrify  ; 
rhey  were  reprelented  young,  to  fignify  that  the  remem¬ 
brance  ot  benefits  Ihould  never  wax  old  ;  and  alfo  laugh- 
ing,  to  fignify  that  we  Ihould  do  good  to  others  with 
chearfulnels  and  alacrity.  Thev  are  reprefented  linked  to¬ 
gether  arm  in  arm  to  inftruft  us  that  one  kmdnefs  Ihould 
provoke  another,  fo  that  the  knot  and  bond  of  love  Ihould 
be  indiffoluble.  The  poets  tell  us,  that  they  ufed  to  walh. 
themlelves  in  the  fountain  AcidJius,  becauie  benefits,  gifts 
and  good  turns,  ought  to  be  fincere  and  pure,  and  not  bafe, 
fordid  and  counterfeit. 

.  Ch  a'  kit  Y  [char  it  as.  L]  the  ancients  ufod  to  paint  the 
virtue  charity,  as  a  goddefs  in  yellow  robes,  fitting  in  an 
ivory  chair,  having  on  her  head  a  tire  of  gold  fet  with  pre¬ 
cious  Hones.  r 

Cha'rity,  is  the  love  of  our  brerhren,  or  a  kind  bf 
brotherly  afteftion  of  one  towards  another.  The  rule  and 
llandard,  that  this  habit  is  to  be  examined  and  regulated 
by  among  Chriflians,  is  the  love  we  bear  to  ourfelves,  or 
that  Chrift  bore  to  us  ;  that  is,  it  mull  be  unfeigned,  con- 
ftant,  and  out  of  no  other  defign  but  their  happinels. 

T0C11  trr  S  t0  kurn  wo°d  to  make  charcoal. 

Cha'rlatan,  a  mountebank,  or  quack;  a  coaxing 
cheat,  F.  ^ 

Charlatanry,  wheedling  cheating  or  coggin"  fair 
words  ;  alfo  quirks,  rricks.  * 

Cha'rlock,  a  kind  of  herb. 

To  Charm  [charmer,  F.]  to  bewitch  ;  alfo  to  pleate  or 
delight  extremely,  to  tickle  the  ear  ;  alfo  to  allay  pain. 

Charm  [char  me,  F.  of  carmen ,  L.  a  verfe]  an  enchant¬ 
ment,  fpell,  allurement,  bait. 

Charms  [ charmes ,  F.]  certain  verfos  or  expreffions* 
which  by  fome  are  foppos’d  to  have  a  bewitching  power  ; 
alfo  certain  particular  graces  in  writing,  as  the  charms  of 
Eloquence,  of  Poetry ,  &c. 

Cha'rmer  [charmeur,  F.]  a  perfon  who  charms,  in¬ 
chants  or  bewitches. 

Cha'rming  [of  charm  ant,  F.]  engaging,  alluring,  de¬ 
lighting. 

Cha'rmingness,  charming  delighting  quality. 

Cha'rneL -houfe  [of  caro,  fleffi,  L.  whence  charnier.  Fa 
a  place  where  the  iculis  and  bones  of  the  dead  are  laid  up. 

Cha'ron  [according  to  the  Poets]  was  the  fon  of  Ere¬ 
bus  and  the  night ;  and  tire  ferry-man  of  Piute,  to  convey 
the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  to  him. 

Charon  is  lloried  to  be  covetous  of  money,  and  therefore 
would  carry  none  over  without  a  piece  of  filver,  which  the 
ghoils  were  wont  to  carry  between  their  lips.  And  altho’ 
it  was  not  granted,  that  any  who  were  not  dead  or  unbu¬ 
ried,  fhould  be  admitted  into  Charon’s  boat ;  yet  J£neast 
for  his  piety,  and  Hercules  and  Thefeus  by  their  valour,  and 
Orpheus  by  his  muficlc,  obtained  the  privilege  to  pafs  to 
and  fro  in  it. 

The  original  of  this  fable  is  fuppofed  to  be  this  ;  Cjiris , 
king  of  Egypt ,  was  one  who  took  extraordinary  care  of  the 
dead,  caufing  them  to  be  buried  in  feveral  places,  made 
on  purpofe  near  Memphis ,  to  encourage  virtue  and  a  good 
life  ;  for  perfons  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  every 
O  o  ■  man’s 
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man’s  aftions  ;  and  if  the  deceafed  had  not  lived  well,  he 
was  to  be  call  into  a  place  of  ihame  and  punifhment ;  but 
if  he  had  liv’d  virtuoufiy,  he  was  to  be  interrd  in  plea- 
fant  fields,  beautified  and  flourifhing  with  ail  rnamier  ot 
flowers.  And  by  this  means  Ojtris  did  awe  his  fubjects  into 

a  fubmiflion  and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

This  place  was  near  the  city  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  en- 
compafled  feveral  times  with  the  river  Nile:  Hence  the 
poets  take  their  four  rivers  of  hell,  Acheron ,  Styx,  Cocytus 
and  Phlegethon. 

An  old  fellow  ufed  to  convey  the  dead  bodies  over 
thefe  four  compaffings  of  the  Nile  ;  and  hence  comes  the 
poets  Charon. 

The  heathens  did  believe  that  Charon  would  never  fuller 
the  fouls  whole  bodies  had  lain  long  unburied,  to  pals  in 
his  boat  to  reft  in  the  Elyfian  Fields  ;  but  that  they  were 
tolled  up  and  down  during  the  fpace  of  ioo  years,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Acheron. 

Therefore  it  was  looked  upon  a  cruelty  beyond  expref- 
fion,  to  deny  burial  to  the  dead  ;  and  therefore  all  great 
commanders  were  very  careful  alter  a  battle  to  interr  the 
bodies  of  their  foldiers  that  had  been  (lain. 

Cha'rre  /  a  kind  of  filh  refembling  a  trout  which 
Cha're  S  breeds  only  \\\  Wmnandermere  lake,  and 
fome  few  other  places  in  the  north. 

Charrs  of  lead,  a  quantity  confifting  of  30  pigs  weigh' 
ing  6  ftone  wanting  2  pound,  and  every  ftone  weighing 
12  pound. 

Charts  [charted,  L.  papers]  deferiptions  or  draughts  of 
any  place,  hydrographical  maps,  or  projections  of  fome 
parts  of  the  lea  in  Plano. 

Chorographick  Charts,  are  a  defeription  of  particular 
countries. 

Geographic k  Charts,  general  draughts  of  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth  upon  a  plain,  commonly  call  d  maps  of 
the  world. 

Heliographick  Charts,  deferiptions  of  the  body  of  the 
fun,  and  of  the  Macula  or  fpots  obferved  in  it. 

Charts  Hydrographick )  are  fleets  of  large  paper,  on 
Charts  Marine  S  which  foveral  parts  of  the 

Sea  Charts  j  land  and  lea  are  deforibed, 

with  their  refpeftive  coafts,  harbours,  founds,  flats,  fhelves, 
fands,  rocks,  &c.  together  with  the  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude  of  each  place,  and  the  points  of  the  compafs. 

Selencoraphick  Charts,  particular  deicriptions  of  the 
parts,  appearances  and  macula  of  the  moon. 

Topographick  Charts,  are  draughts  of  fome  fmall  parts 
of  the  earth  only,  or  of  fome  particular  places  without 
regard  to  its  relative  fituation,  as  London ,  Tork,  See. 

Charta,  paper,  L.  [in  Old  Records ]  a  charter  or  deed 
in  writing;  alfo  a  fignal  or  token  by  which  an  eftate  is  held. 

Charta  pardonationis  fe  defendendo,  the  form  of  a  par¬ 
don  for  killing  another  man  in  his  own  defence. 

Ch  a  r  t  a  pardonationis  utlagaria,  the  form  of  a  pardon 
of  an  outlaw’d  man. 

Charta  Jimplex,  a  deed-poll,  a  Ample  or  fingle  deed 
or  inftrument. 

Ch  a'rt  el  [ cartel ,  F.]  a  letter  of  defiance  or  challenge 
to  a  duel,  ufed  in  ancient  times,  when  combats  were  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  determination  of  difficult  controverfies  in  law. 

Cha'rter  [charire,  F.]  an  inftrument  or  written  evi¬ 
dence  of  things  done  between  one  party  and  another  ; 
but  efpecially  a  writing  or  letters  patents,  whereby  the  King 
grants  privileges  to  towns,  corporations,  &c. 

Charters,  were  firft  confirm’d  by  the  broad  foal  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confeffor,  who  was  the  firft 
King  of  England  that  made  ufe  of  that  large  and  ftately 
impreffion. 

Charter  [of  the  Forefl]  an  inftrument  in  which  the 
foreft  laws  are  compris’d  and  exprefs’d  particularly. 

Charter  [of  Pardon}  a  deed  or  inftrument  by  which 
one  is  forgiven  of  a  felony  or  other  offence,  committed  a- 
gainft  the  King’s  crown  and  dignity. 

Charter-^*/*  [Cbartreux,  P.]  a  convent  of  Carthujian 
monies  ;  now  a  college  founded  and  nobly  endowed  by 
Thomas  Sutton,  Eli]; 

Cha'rter  Party  [q.  charta  partita]  an  indenture  be¬ 
tween  merchants  or  owners  and  matters  of  fliips,  contain¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  their  covenants  and  agreements. 

Charter  land  [in  Law ]  fuch  land  as  a  man  holds 
by  charter,  i.e.  evidence  in  writing  otherwife  called 
Freehold.  0 

Charterer,  a  freeholder. 

Chart  is  reddendis,  a  writ  that  lies  againft  one  who  is 
intrufted  with  the  keeping  of  charters  of  Feoff,  and  refufes 
to  deliver  them. 

Cha'ktreux,  Cartbuflan  monks,  fee  Qharter-houfe. 


Cha'rtulary  [chariularius,  L.]  a  keeper  of  a  regf- 
fter-roll,  &c. 

Cha'rviL.  See  Chervil,  &c. 

Cha'ry  [of  earns,  L.  dear]  tender,  fparing  of 

Chary'bdts,  a  rock  in  the  (traits  of  Sicily.  The  poets 
relate  that  this  Charybdis  was  a  woman  of  a  lavage  nature, 
who  fot  upon  all  paftengers  to  rob  them*  And  foe  having 
ftole  Hercules's  oxen,  Jupiter  kill’d  her  with  his  thunder¬ 
bolts,  and  turn’d  her  into  a  furious  monfter,  and  caft  her 
into  a  gulph  that  bears  her  name. 

To  Chase  [chaffer,  F.]  to  hunt,  to  purfuc,  to  drive: 
or  fright  away. 

To  Chase  [in  Law ]  to  drive  cattle  to  or  from  a  place. 

Chace  [5m  Term]  the  Ihip  chafed. 

To  Chase  [with  Goldfmiths,  8cc.]  is  to  work  plate  after 
a  particular  manner,  called  Chafed- work. 

Cha'ser  [5m  Term]  the  fhip  in  purfuit  of  the  chafe. 

Stern  Chase  [5m  Term]  is  when  the  chafe  is  right  a 
head  with  the  chafer. 

To  lie  with  a  flip's  fore-foot  in  the  Chase  [5m  Term]  is 
to  fail  the  neareft  way  to  meet  her,  and  fo  to  crofs  her  ill 
her  way. 

A  Ship  of  a  good  forward  Ch  as  r  [ Sea  Phrafe]  a  fhip  that 
is  fo  built  forward  on  a  ftern,  that  fhe  can  carry  many  guns, 
to  fhoot  right  forwards  or  backwaids  ;  called  alfo  a  fhip 
of  a  good  ftern-chafe. 

Chase  Guns  [of  a  Ship ]  arc  fuch  whofe  ports  are  either 
in  the  head  (and  then  they  are  ufed  in  chafing  of  others) 
or  in  the  ftern,  and  are  ufed  only  when  they  are  chafed  or 
purfued  by  others. 

Cha'seablf.,  that  may  be  chafed  or  hunted. 

Chasm  Gr.J  a  wide  gap  or  opening  of  the 

earth  or  of  the  firmament ;  an  empty  lpace. 

Chasma'tic  al,  of  or  belonging  to  a  Chafm. 

Cha'sseRY,  a  kind  of  pear  like  the  ambret,  ripening 
in  December. 

Chast  Wood,  a  plant  or  herb. 

Cha'ste  [caftus,  L.]  content,  uncorrupted,  undefiled, 
pure. 

Chastisements  [with  Horfemen]  are  corrections  of 
the  fevere  and  rigorous  eft  efts  of  the  aids  ;  for  when  the 
aids  are  given  with  fe  verity,  they  become  punifhments. 

Cha'stness  S  [caflitas,  L.J  a  Chriftian  moral  virtue 

Cha'stity  S  in  abftaining  from  unlawful  pleafures 
of  the  fldh,  and  ufing  lawful  ones  with  moderation. 

Chast  ele't,  the  common  goal  and  leffions-houfe  of 
Paris  in  France. 

Ch  a's  t  e  l  a  1 N ,  a  governour  of  a  caftle,  &c. 

ToCha'sten  ?  [caftigare,  L.  chdtier,  F.]  to  correct 

ToCh  asti'seJS  or  puniffi  fuch  as  have  committed 
a  fault,  6 *c. 

Ch  Asti's  eme  NT  [ cldtiment ,  F.]  punifhment  infh£t- 
ed  upon  an  offender. 

Cha'sublf.,  a  prieft’s  cope  ufed  at  mafs,  F. 

To  Chat  [ cacyuelter ,  F.]  to  chatter  or  chattle  like  ?.  jay. 

Chat  [caquet, F.]  prating,  childiih  idle  talk. 

Chat  fVood,  fmall  fticks  fit  for  fuel. 

Chattels  fUatfjcpls,  Du.]  all  goods  moveable  and 
immoveable,  but  fuch  as  are  in  the  nature  of  a  freehold. 

Ch  a'ttels  perfonal,  are  fuch  goods  as  being  wrongful¬ 
ly  with-held,  cannot  be  recovered  but  by  perfonal  a£tion  ; 
or  fuch  as  appertain  immediately  to  a  man’s  perfon,  as  a 
horfe,  &c. 

Cha'tteLs  real,  goods  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
perfon,  but  depend  upon  fome  other  thing,  as  apples  upon 
a  tree  ;  a  box  containing  charters  ot  land,  or  fuch  as 
iffue  out  from  fome  moveable  thing  pertaining  to  a  perfon, 
as  a  leafe  or  rent  for  a  term  of  years,  &o. 

ToCha'tter  [probably  of  caqtteUr,  F.]  to  make  a 
noife,  as  birds  do  ;  to  prate,  to  prattle. 

To  Ch  a'tter  [probably  of  cittcrcn,  Du.]  to  hit  one 
againft  the  other,  as  the  teeth  do  when  a  perfon  fhivers 
with  cold. 

Ch  a'tter  Pie,  a  mag-pie. 

Chats  [with  Botanifts]  the  keys  of  trees,  as  afh-chats, 
fycamore-chats,  QPc. 

Cn  e'v  fti  °  ER"  (  3  ca^c<^  otherwife  a  chub. 

Chau'ntry.  See  Chantry. 

Chau'sse  traps  [in  Mil.  Affairs]  ma¬ 
chines  of  iron  having  four  points  of  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  fo  made,  that 
which  ever  way  they  fall,  there  is  ftill  a 
point  up,  they  are  to  be  thrown  upon  brea¬ 
ches  jor  in  paffies  where  the  horfe  are  to 
march,  to  annoy  them  by  running  into  their  feet  and  la¬ 
ming  them.  Ch  a  u  s  s  e 
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Ch  a  us  s  f.  trcp  haut  [with  Horfemeti ]  a  white-footed  horfe, 
when  the  white  marks  run  too  high  upon  his  legs,  F. 

Chaltsse  [in  Heraldry  j  fignifies  ficd,  and  in  blazon  de¬ 
notes  a  Seth  on  in  Bafe,  the  line  by  which  it  is  formed  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  bafe,  and  attending  to 
the  fide  of  the  elcutcheon,  which  it  meets  about  the  Fefe- 
point-,  as  if  a  chief  had  fhoos,  the  fame  being 
a  divifion  made  in  it  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  lower  line  of  the  chief,  to  the 
middle  parts  of  the  fidcs  thereof,  and  Co  is  faid 
to  reprefent  Ihoos,  as  Emanche  is  faid  to  re- 
prelenr  fleeves,  as  the  figure  annexed. 

Chausse  [in  Fortification]  the  level  of  the  field  the 
plain  ground.  * 

Ch  eap  [of  ceapan,  Sax.  to  buy  or  fell]  denotes  the  pla¬ 
ce  s  name,  to  which  it  is  added,  to  be  or  have  been  a  mar¬ 
ket-town  or  place,  as  Cheapftae ,  Faflcheap ,  tVeJlcheap  $cc 

Cheap  [of  ceapan,  S/ix.]  fold  for  a  fmall  price.’ 

Ch  eap  Gild  [Old  Law  Term]  a  reditution  made  by  the 
hundred  or  county  for  any  w  rong  done  by  one  who  was  in 
Vhgio,  or  for  the  good  behaviour  of  whom  fureties  were 
put  in. 

To  Chea'pen  [ceapan.  Sax.  Uoopcil,  Du.]  to  ask  or 
beat  down  the  price  of  a  commodity. 

Chear  [there,  F.]  gladnefs,  joy,  courage,  heart. 

Gr .]  light- 


knavery  ;  alio  a  deceitful  perfon  who  makes  it  his’bufinefs 
to  cheat,  chow  fc  or  cozen. 

Che  a  ting  ness  [of  ce'e'ea,  Sax.]  defraud,  or  de¬ 
frauding  cjuality.  * 

Ch  EATiifNqjJAMiNS?  an  Indian  fruit  refembling  a 

Chechi'nquamins  5  chefnut. 

Check  fchec,  F.]  lofs,  fatal  blow,  misfortune;  alfo 
cenlure  or  reproof,  remorfe  of  confidence  ;  alfo  a  term  ufed 
at  chels-play. 

To  Ch  eck  [of  echec,  F.]  to  redrain  or  curb,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  ;  alfo  to  chide  or  taunt. 

Check  [with  Faulconers]  is  when  rooks,  pies,  or  other 
birds,  come  within  view  of  the  hawk,  and  Hie  forfakes  her 
natural  flight  to  follow  them. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  of  the  court,  fo  (filed 
becaufe  lie  has  the  check  and  controlment  of  the  yeornen 
of  the  guard  and  all  uffiers  belonging  to  the  King  Queen 
or  Prince.  ^  > 


^  ^  -  i  tv  r  U  T  . 


r  ok,  lively,  pieaiant. 
Chea'rfulnEss?  \ofchere,  F.  ofvet  /pm 
Chea'riness  $  heartednefs. 

A  Cheat  fprobablv  of  {.-e'er;)  toi  a 


Check  mate  [;at  Chefs  Play]  a  term  ufed  when  the 
king  is  lo  dole  fhut  up,  that  there  is  no  way  left  for  his 
ettape,  by  which  means  an  end  is  put  to  the  game. 

Ch  eck  Roll  ?  a  ron  or  book  which  contajns  tj.,e 

Checker  Roll 5  names  of  fuch  as  are  in  attendance 
and  pay  to  the  king,  WV.  as  their  houfhold  fervants. 

Check  [echec,  F.J  lofs,  fatal  blow,  misfortune. 

Checky  [in  Heraldry]  is  one  of  the  moil  noble  and 
moil  ancient  figures  that  are  ufed  in  armoury, 
and  a  certain  author  fays,  ought  to  be  given 
to  none  but  valiant  warriers/  in  token  of  their 
nobility.  For  the  chefs-board  reprefents  a  field 
of  battle,  and  the  pawns  and  men  on  both 
fides  reprefent  the  l'oldiers  of  the  two  armies 
which  move,  attack,  advance  or  retire,  according  to  the 
two  garaefters  that  are  their  generals,  fee  the  figure  an- 
nexed.  This  figure  is  always  compofed  of  metal  ^and  co- 
four,  and  fome  authors  would  have  it  reckoned  amoiw  the 
fcveral  forts  of  furs.  ° 

Ch  ecka'laton,  a  fort  of  checkered  fluff 

Che'cker  Work,  [of  eclequier,  F.]  work  that  is  chec¬ 
kered  or  fet  out  with  divers  colours. 

Ch  eckered li  panni  [old  Law]  doth  checkered  or 
aiverlihed  in  weaving. 

Che'ddf.r  cheefe*  Cheddar  Cheefes  [fo  called  from  the 
place  near  We  Us  in  Somerfetfiire,  where  they  are  made]  are 
o  arge  as  fometimes  to  require  more  than  one  man  to  fet 
them  on  the  table  ;  it  is  faid  that  the  whole  town  con- 
wbure  their  milk  to  make  one  or  more  of  thole  cheefes. 

H  ef.k  [chece,  Sax.]  a  part  of  the  face  and  other  things. 

f  ,i  H  r  c K  S  F”  3  si>ip]  are  two  pieces  of  timber  on  each 
hdc  of  the  mail  to  ftrengthen  it  at  the  top. 

men”  fare”* F'  Probably  of  Gr-  entertain- 

^heese  [cere,5rfx.  cafeus ,  L.]  an  eatable  well  known. 

PHeese  Running,  the  herb  Red-flraw. 

H  EE  slip,  an  infeft,  a  low  or  hog  loufe. 

cheH'-^  E  S  L 1  Pj  Sax.]  a  bag  in  w  hich  rennet  for 

cneele  is  made  and  kept  ;  being  the  ftomach-bag  of  a 


young  fuckling-caif  that  has  never  tailed  any  other  food 
but  milk  when  the  curd  was  indigefted. 

Ch  ef  [in  Heraldry]  the  fame  as  chief,  F. 

Chelido  nia  [Botany]  Celandine  or  fwallow-wort,  L. 
Ch  eF loc  ac  e  [of  x.eu©'  a  lip,  and  xctfos  evil]  a  can¬ 
ker  in  the  mouth  or  lips. 

Che'lmer  [corruptly  for  bill  mar,  Brit,  z.e.]  the  re¬ 
flux  of  the  fea. 

Ch  elo'n  e  [of  -/yXcdyv,  Gr.  a  tortoife]  an  indrument  tb 
make  a  gradual  extenfion  in  any  fraftured  member,  in 
which  motion  it  refembles  the  flownefs  of  a  tortoife. 

Chelo'nion  [of  x.sA.tivi,  Gr.]  a  hump-back,  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  tortoife. 

Cheloni'tes  [of  x^iktoV,  Gr.  a  fwallow]  a  (lone 
found  in  the  bellies  of  young  fwallows,  good  againft  the 
fall  ing-ficknefs. 

Chema  /  [x.w^n,  Gr.]  a  meafure  among  the  ancients, 
Cheme  S  containing  two  fmall  fpoonfuls. 

Ch  em Fa  [<t no  rS  yvu,  Gr.]  the  fame  as  chymia. 
Che'mice,  the  art  of  calling  figures  in  metals. 
Chemi'n,  way  or  road,  F. 

Ch  emin  des  rondes  [in  Fortificat.]  the  way  of  the  rounds, 
a  (pace  between  the  rampart  and  the  low  parapet,  for  the 
rounds  to  go  about.  See  Falfe  Bray. 

Che'mise,  a  fhirt  or  fhift,  a  lining  or  a  cafing  with 
Hone,  F.  ®  ‘  6 

Ch  em  fs  e  [with  Mafons]  the  folidityof  a  wall  from  tha 
Talus  or  Hope  to  the  (lone- row,  F. 

Fire  Ch  e'm  is  e  [of  xii/ww  a  hiatus  or  gaping,  Gr.] 
Chemise  [in  Fortification]  a  wall  with  which  a  badion 
or  any  work  of  earth  is  faced  or  lined  for  its  greater  fup- 
port  or  flrength. 

Che'mosis  a  fwelling  of  the  white  coat  of  the  ey« 
called  albuginea  tunica ,  that  makes  the  black  of  it  appear 
hollow,  and  is  a  violent  inflammation  with  extreme  pain, 
the  eye-lids  being  turned  infide  out. 

Cheno'pus  [xwroV«r,  G.]  the  herb  Goott-foot. 

Ch  e'r  iff,  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Saracens  arid 
Moors,  one  who  is  to  fucceed  the  Calif  or  foveraign  Prince. 

r o  Ch  e'r  i  s  h  [cherir,  F.]  to  make  much  of,  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  alfo  to  nourifh,  to  keep  warm. 

Ch e'risher  [of  cherir,  F.]  one  who  cherifhes. 

Ch  e'r  MEs,  a  kind  of  berry.  See  Kermes. 

ToChern.  Sec  to  churn. 

Ch  erni'tes  [xspi/w,  Gr.]  a  Hone  like  ivory,  ufed  by 
the  ancients  to  preHerve  dead  bodies  in, 

Ch  e'rry  [cerafum,  L.  cerife ,  F.j  a  berry  or  fruit  well 
known. 

Cherse''tum  [Old  Lat.  Rec.]  any  cuflomary  offering 
made  to  the  parifh  pried,  or  to  the  appropriators  of  the 
benefice. 

Ch  ersone'se  [in  Geography]  a  peninfula,  a  trail  of 
land  almofl  encompalfed  with  the  fea. 

Ch  e'rub  ?  [2V"0,  Heb.  i. e.  fulnefs  of  knowledge] 
Ch  e'rubim  j  the  fecond  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels. 
Ch  erubi'mical,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  a  cherubim. 
Che'rvil,  an  herb. 

To  Ch  e'r  wit,  to  cry  like  a  partridge. 

Che's  Lip,  a  fmall  vermin  that  lies  under  flones  or  tiles. 
Che's  nut  [cYf“bean,  Sax.  caflanea ,  L.  chajlaigne,  F.] 
a  nut  well  known. 

Chess,  a  game  performed  with  little  round  pieces  of 
wood,  on  a  board  divided  into  64  fquares,  where  art  and 
fagacity  are  fo  indifpenfably  requifite,  that  chance  feems 
ito  have  no  place ;  and  a  perfbn  never  lofes  but  by  his  own 
Fault.  Each  fide  has  8  men  and  as  many  paiwns,  which, 
are  to  be  moved  and  Ihifted  according  to  certain  laws  and 
rules  of  that  game. 

Che'ss-trees  [in  a  Ship]  two  fmall  pieces  of  timber 
or*  each  fide  of  it,  a  little  before  the  loof ;  having  a  hole  in 
them,  through  which  the  main  tack  runs,  and  to  which  it  is 
haled  down. 

'Chest  [caefitr,  probably  of  cifia ,  E]  a  fort  of  box, 
coffer  or  trunk. 

Chest  [in  Anatomy]  the  bread,  that  hollow  part  of  4 
human  body,  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Chest  rope  [with  Mariners]  a  rope  added  to  the  bread- 
rope,  when  the  boat  is  tow’d  at  the  dern  of  the  fhip  to  keep 
her  from  (hearing  or  Twinging  to  and  again. 

Chest  Traps,  boxes  or  traps  for  catching  pole-cats  an<^ 
other  vermin  in. 

Chest  foundering.  See  Foundering. 

Che'vage/  [of  chef,  F.  the  head]  a  fum  of  money 
Chi'fage  S  paid  by  villains  to  their  lords  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  fubjc£tion,  F.  Law  Term. 

Cheva'lek  [with  Horfemen]  is  when  a  horfe  in  paF 
a  faging 
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iarin?  upon  a  walk  or  trot,  his  far  fore-leg  erodes  or  over¬ 
laps  the  other  fore-leg  every  t‘me  °r  motion,  F. 

Che'vALRY  [of  chevalier,  F .]  knighthood  . 

Cheva'ntia [OH  L**  1  a  loan  of  money  upon  credit. 

— - —~m  CHEVAL  C 

Chevaux  de  frizeS 

[Mil.Ajf.]  a  fort  of  turn-pikes, 
being  {pars  of  wood,  about 
i o  or  1 2,  foot  long,  and  a  foot 
diameter  cut  into  6  faces,  and 
bored  through  ;  each  hole  is 
arm’d  with  a  fliort  fpike,fhod 
with  iron  at  eaeh  end  about  an  inch  diameter,  6  foot  long 
and  6  inches  dillant  one  from  another  ;  lo  that  it  points  out 
every  way,  and  is  ufed  in  flopping  fmall  overtures  or  open 
places,  or  placed  in  breaches,  alfo  as  a  defence  agamft  horfe. 

1 - _ —  Cheve'lle  [in  Heraldry]  hgmfies  ftream- 

ming,  i.  e.  a  ftream  of  light  darting  from  a  co¬ 
met  or  blazing  ftar,  1  vulgarly  called  the  Beard, 
according  to  the  figure  annexed. 

’  evre'tte  [in  Mil.  Aff.]  an  engine 
ifng  guns  or  nortars  into  their  car¬ 
riages  ;  it  is  made  of  2  pieces  of  wood 
about  4  foot  long,  (binding  upright  upon 
a  cnird  which  is  fquare ;  they  are  about  a 
•<>:  afun.ier  and  parallel,  being  pierced 
.  ith  holes  exactly  oppofite  to  one  another, 
jvirh  a  bolt  of  iron,  which  being  put  thro’ 
ihefe  holes,  higher  or  lower  at  pleafure, 
irh  ferves,  with  a  handfpike,  which 
akes  its  poife  over  this  bolt,  to  raife  the 
gun  or  moitar 

.  Cheveleu'res  [with  French  Botan] ] 
the  fibies  or  ltrings  of  trees  or  plants. 

CIie'veril  Leather ,  a  fort  of  loft  tender  leather,  made 


of  the  skin  of  wild  goats. 

Cheveri'llus  [Old  Law]  a  young  cock  or  cockling. 

Che'vils  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  pieces  of  timber  nailed  on 
the  infide  of  it  to  fallen  the  ropes  called  fheets  or  tacks. 

Che'vin  [chevefne,  F.]  the  Chub-filh. 

Chevisa'nce  [of  cbevir  or  viper  a  chef ,  F.]  a  bargain 
or  contract  ;  alfo  an  unlawful  contrail  in  point  of  ufury, 
or  a  compofition  between  debtor  and  creditor,  F.  L.  Term. 

Chevi'tize?  [Old  law  Records]  heads  of  ploughed 

Chevisze  S  lands. 

Che'vron  l  [in  heraldry]  is  an  ordinary 
Che'veron  .S  formed  of  a  twofold  fine, 
fpire-wife  or  pyramidical,  the  foundation  being 
in  the  dexter  and  finifter  bale-points  oftheelcut- 
cheon,  and  the  acute  point  of  the  lpire  near 
to  the  top  of  the  efcutcheon,  as  in  the  figure  annexed. 

This  ordinary  relembles  a  pair  of  barge-couples  or  rafters, 
fuch  as  carpenters  fet  on  the  higheft  part  of  a  houle  for  fup- 
porting  the  roof,  and  betokens  the  atchieving  fome  bufinefs 
of  moment,  or  furnifhing  fome  chargeable  or  memorable  work. 
Some  fay  it  reprefents  Proteffion,  others  fay  Confiancy ;  fome 
the  fpurs  of  knights,  others  the  head-drels  of  prieftefles,  &c. 

Ter  Chevron  [in  Heraldry]  or  Party  per  Chevron ,  is 
when  the  field  is  divided  only  by  two  fingle  lines,  riling 
from  the  two  bafe  -points  and  meeting  in  a  point  above,  as 
the  Chevron  does. 

Che'vron  abaifs’d  [Heraldry]  is  when  its  point  does 
not  approach  the  head  of  the  chief,  nor  reach  farther  than 
the  middle  of  the  coat. 

Che'vron  broke,  is  when  one  branch  is  feparated  in¬ 
to  two  pieces. 

Che'vron  cloven ,  is  when  the  upper  point  is  taken  off 
lb  that  the  two  pieces  only  touch  at  one  of  the  angles. 

Che'vron  couched ,  is  when  the  point  is  turned  down¬ 
wards  on  one  fide  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Chevron  divided ,  is  when  the  branches  are  of  feve- 
ral  metals,  or  when  metal  is  oppoled  to  colour. 

Chevron  inverted ,  is  when  the  point  is  towards  the 
point  of  the  coat,  and  its  branches  towards  the  chief. 

Chevron  mutilated,  is  when  it  does  not  touch  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  coat. 

Ch  e'v  ron  ed  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  it  is  filled  with  an 

equal  number  of  Chevrons. 


.  Counter  Chevron  ed  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  a  Chevror 
■  .  to  divided,  that  colour  is  oppofed  to  metal. 


Ch  e  vrone'l  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  dimini 
tlve  of  Ch  e^ron,  and  as  fiich  contains  only  oi 
half  of  the  Chevron,  as  in  the  figure  annexed. 

ChevRonnf/7  fignifics  the  parting  of  the  fhield  lev 
Ch  ev  ronn  y'i  1  ‘  -  ■  ■ 

^  ~  *:Hnve. 


ral  times  Chevron-wife,  as  in  the 


To  Chew  [ceopian,  Sax.  UatoClt,  Tent]  to  grind  or 
break  the  food  between  the  teeth. 

Chew'ing  Balls  [with  Farriers]  certain  balls  compofed 
of  feveral  forts  of  drugs,  to  be  chewed  by  horles  for  the 
recovery  of  loft  appetite. 

Chia'v  e  [in  Mufick  Books]  is  a  cliff,  a  term  or  character 
of  Mufick,  ltal. 

Chiau's,  an  officer  of  the  Turkifi  court,  who  does  the 
duty  of  anufher  ;  and  alio  an  ambaffadour  to  foreign  courts. 

Chi'bol,  a  fmall  fort  of  onion. 

Chica'n  e  ?  [of  cicum  the  skin  of  a  pomegranate,  ac- 

Chica'nry  S  cording  to  menage  ;  whence  the  Spa¬ 
niards  derive  their  chico,  little,  {lender :  chicane,  being  eon- 
verfant  about  trifling  tilings]  in  Law  it  is  an  abule  of  judi¬ 
ciary  proceedings,  either  with  defign  to  delay  the  caule,  or 
to  impole  on  the  judge  or  the  contrary  party,  a  w  ran¬ 
gling,  crafty  manner  of  pleading  a  caufe  with  tricks, 
quirks  and  fetches,  the  perplexing  or  fplitting  a  caule,  pet¬ 
tifogging,  F. 

Chica'n  e  V  [in  the  Schools]  is  ufed  to  import  vain 

Chica'nery  S  fophifms,  fubtleties  and  diff notions, 
with  defign  to  obfeure  truth  and  protra£t  difputes. 

ToChica'ne  [ chicaner ,  F.]  to  perplex  or  puzzle  a 
caufe  ;  to  ule  quirks,  tricks  or  fetches. 

Chichar  [HDD,  Heb.]  a  talent  of  filver  worth  375 
pound,  of  gold  4500. 

Chi'chling  s,  the  pnlfe  called  everlafting  peas. 

A  Chicic  ?  [cicen,  Sax.  bickCtt,  Du.]  the  young 

A  Chi'cken  5  of  a  hen. 

To  Ch  1  d  e  [citoan,  Sax.]  to  rebuke  or  taunt  at  ;  alfo  to 
brawl  or  brangle. 

A  Chid  hr  [cPfeJie,  <S»tx.]  a  reprehender,  a  rebuker. 

Chief  [chef,  F.]  hrft,  principal,  loveraign. 

Lands  held  in  Chief.  See  Capite. 

Chief  [in  Mil.  Affairs]  a  commander  in  chief,  a  general. 

Chi'ding  [of  cit>an,  £■«.]  rebuke,  &c. 

A  Chief  [in  Heraldry ,  chef,  F.]  is  an  honourable  ordina¬ 
ry,  and  that  which  takes  up  the  upper  part  of  the  efcut¬ 
cheon,  and  reprefents  a  man’s  head,  and  the  ornaments  us’d 
on  it  both  by  ancients  and  moderns. 

The  Chief,  as  all  other  honourable  ordinaries  do,  mud 
take  up  uift  one  third  part  of  the  efcutcheon,  elpecially  if 
they  be  alone  in  the  ftiield  ;  but  if  there  be  more  of  them 
they  muft  be  leflened  in  proportion  to  their  number,  and 
the  fame,  when  they  are  canton’d,  attended  and  bordered 
upon  fome  other  figures. 

In  Chief,  fignifies  anything  born  in  the 
chief  part  or  top  of  the  efcutcheon. 

A  Chief  Chevron’ d,  bended  or  paled,  is  when  it  has  a 
Chevron,  Pale  or  Bend  contiguous  to  it,  and  of  the  fame 
colour  with  itlelfi 

A  Chief  fupported,  is  when  the  two  thirds  at  the  top 
are  of  the  colour  of  the  field,  and  that  at  bottom  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour. 

Ch i'efly  [of  chef,  F.]  principally. 

Ciiie'ftain,  a  captain  or  general. 

Chie'go  [among  the  Barbadians]  a  fmall  infeft  that 
gets  into  the  feet,  and  is  very  troublefome. 

Chie're  [with  Florifls J  the  leucoium  luteum,  or  wall¬ 
flower. 

Chie'se  [in  Mufick  Books]  is  a  mark  fet  to  mufick  to 
diftinguifli  that  dciigned  for  churches,  from  that  which 
is  defigned  tor  chambers  or  private  contorts,  as  fonata  di 
chiefa,  is  a  fonata  for  the" chapel,  ltal. 

Chi'lblain  [of  chill  and  Haiti}  a  fort  of  fuelling  oc- 
cafioned  by  cold. 

A  Child  [ciito,  Sax.]  a  Ion  or  daughter. 

Chi'ldhood  fcile-ha^,  Sax.]  the  ftate  of  a  child. 

Child ermass-^)  [of  cil^,  a  child,  and  masff,  Sax. 
the  mafs]  a  feaft  obferved  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
commemoration  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem ,  murthered 
by  Herod. 

Chi'lding,  bringing  forth  children,  child-bearing. 

Childing  [with  Botanijls]  a  term  ufed  of  plants,  when 
their  offspring  exceeds  the  number  of  their  ordinary  kind, 
as  childing  dailies,  &c. 

Chi'lding  ness  [cifr,  Sax.  a  child]  the  frequent 
bearing  children. 

Chi'ldish  [cil^iyc,  -Srfx]  like  a  child,  imprudent, 
filly. 

Ch  i'ldishn  ess  [ciroiycnef,  &«.]  fimplicity,  unexpe- 
riencednefi. 

Chj'ldwit  [5/rx.  I<ra>Term]  a  power  to  take  a  fine  of 
one’s  bond  woman,  that  has  been  gotten  with  child  with¬ 
out 
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but  one's  confcnt  ;  this  was  3  s.  and  4  d.  in  the  mahout  of 
Wrhtle  in  EJfex. 

Chi'liad  [ximoiV,  Gr.]  the  number  of  1000,  whence 
tables  of  Logarithms  are  alio  called  chiliads. 

Chi'liarch  Hx'^PX©'  of  X'A'aV  an<^  ®P/C0?>  Gr*  a 
„overnour]  a  commander  of  1000  men,  a  colonel. 

6  Chi'liasTS  [ chiliaftx ,  L.  of  X'MaC,  Gr.]  a  fe&  of 
chriftians  called  from  the  Latin  Millenaries ,  w  ho  hold  that 
after  the  laft  or  general  judgment,  Clirift  fhall  come  and 
reign  perfonally  1000  years  with  his  faints  on  the  earth. 

ChiUa'gon  a  thoufand,  and  yo>uu,  Gr.  a  cor¬ 

ner]  a  plain  figure,  having  1000  Tides  and  angles.  ^ 
Chiliodv'name  [of  x'W?  a  thoufand,  and  S vm/sit 
power  or  virtue,  Gr.]  an  herb  having  1000  virtues,  a 
fort  of  Gentian. 

Chilio'phyllon  [xiMo'ipvMov,  Gr.  of  2000, 

and  1 pt/wor,  Gr.  a  leaf]  the  herb  milfoil,  yarrow  or  1000 

^ChiLL  7  [of  cele,  Sax.  cold]  cold,  or  fenfible  of 
Chi'lly  $  cold. 

Chi'll  in  ess,  coldnefs. 

Chiloca'ce  [in  Surgery]  a  canker  in  the  mouth,  fre¬ 
quent  in  young  children. 

Ch  1 L  o'n  1  a  N  ?  [of  Chi/o, one  of  the  7  wife  men  of  Greece , 
Ch I L o'n  i c  k  S  whofe  fentences  were  very  Ihort] a  briet 
compendious  way  of  writing  as  a  Chilonick  ftile. 

Chimb,  the  end  of  a  barrel,  tub,  &c. 

Chimera  [xiVaiese,  Gr-J  d  monfter  feigned  to  have 
the  head  of  a  lion,  the  belly  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of 
a  lerpent,  alio  a  mere  whimley,  a  caftle  in  the  air,  an 
idle  fancy. 

CniMffi'R  a  [X/'/Mouf^c,  Gr.]  a  vulcano  or  mountain  of 
Lycia,  that  vomited  fire,  the  truth  of  the  fable  is,  the  top 
of  it  being  inhabited  by  lions, .  the  middle  abounding 
with  paftures  for  goats,  and  at  the  bottom  by  ferpents  : 
this  gave  place  to  the  fable,  that  Chimxra  was  a  monfter 
that  vomited  flames,  had  the  head  and  bread  of  a  lion, 
the  belly  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  and  becaufe 
Belleropkon  rendered  this  mountain  habitable,  he  is  faid  to 
have  {lain  the  Chimxra.  Others  fay  this  Chimxra  was  a 
mountain  oppofite  to  the  fun,  which  caufing  refleftions 
and  fervid  heads  in  the  fummer-time,  being  difperfed 
through  the  fields  made  the  fruits  wither,  and  that  Bellero- 
phon  perceiving  w  hat  was  the  eaufe  of  this  mifichief  cut 
away  the  part  of  the  precipice  that  moft  of  all  reflefted. 
Pliny  fays  the  fire  thereof  would  kindle  with  water,  and  be 
extinguifhed  by  nothing  but  earth  or  dung. 

Chime'ric  a  L,  pertaining  tofuch  a  chimera,  imaginary, 
that  has  no  ground  of  truth. 

Chime'ricalness  [of  chimerique ,  F.  of  chimera , 
L.  x.'Vfc'22>  ^0  imaginarinefs,  whimficalnefs. 

Chime  [prob.  of  gamme,  F]  a  tune  fet  upon  bells  or 
in  a  clock  ;  a  kind  pf  periodical  mufick,  produced  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons  of  the  day,  by  a  particular  apparatus  added  to 
a  clock. 

To  Chime,  to  ring  a  tune  by  the  fpring  of  a  mecha¬ 
nical  clock. 

Chimin,  fee  Clemin. 

Chi'minag  e  [of  chemin,  F.  a  way]  a  toll  paid  for  paf- 
fage,  through  a  foreft,  Old  La<w. 

Chi'mmar  l  a  kind  of  veftment  without  fleeves,  worn 

Simar  S  by  bilhops  between  their  gown  and  their 
rochet. 

Chi'mny  [caminus,  L.  whence  cheminee ,  F.]  a  fire- 
hearth,  funnel,  15  c.  for  the  conveyance  of  fmoak. 

Ch  i'm  N  y -Money,  an  impofition  or  tax  of  2  s.  per  annum , 
formerly  laid  upon  every  fire-hearth,  &c. 

Chin  [feitltt,  Teut.  whence  cinne,  sax.]  the  lower  part 
of  the  face. 

Chin  Scab ,  a  fcabby  difeafe  in  fheep,  the  fame  that  is  by 
Ihepherds  called  the  dartars. 

China  Ware,  a  fort  of  fine  earthen  ware  made  in  China , 
a  part  of  the  Eafl-Indies.  See  Porcelain. 

China  Root ,  a  medicinal  root,  brought  to  us  from  both 
the  Indies. 

Chinch,  a  fort  of  infefl:  ;  a  bug. 

Chine  [ Echine ]  the  back-bone  or  ridge  of  the  back  of 
a  horfe. 

To  Chine  a  beafi  [Echiner,  F.]  to  cut  him  down  quite 
through  the  back  bone. 

A  Chine  of  Pork ,  a  certain  joint. 

Chine-Gw^  /  [prob.  of  fem-bfioeft,  D#.]  a  violent 

Chin  -Cough  cough  to  which  young  children  arc 

incident. 

Chink  [cine,  £<tx]  a  chink  in  a  wall,  board,  &*c. 

To  Chink,  to  make  a  noife  as  money  or  pieces  of  any 
metal  d»  when  lhaken. 


Chi  SITS,  a  fine  Indian  painted  Calico. 

A  Chip,  a  bit  chipt  oft  from  wood. 

Chip  [from  cyppan,  Sax.  to  buy.  ana  fellj  fhews  tliat 
tlie  place,  to  which  it  is  added,  either  is  or  was  a  market- 
town,  as  Chipnam ,  Chippenham,  &c.  ; 

Ch i'pping  [of  cyppan  or ceapan,  Sax.  to  buy  or  fell] 
fignifies  the  place,  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  added,  to  be 
or  have  been  a  market-town  or  place,  as  Chippin-Nortona 
Chipping-  Wicomb,  &c. 

Chique'  [at  Smyrna]  a  weight  for  weighing  of  goat’s- 
wool,  containing  500  drams  or  2  okes,  which  is  five  pound 
to  ten  ounces,  {even  drams. 

Chira'gra  [xne*V?a»  °f  X£V  a  hand,  and  »??<*  a 
capture  or  feizing]  the  gout  in  the  hands. 
Chira'grical,  having  the  gout  in  the  hands. 
Chirchegemo't  e?  [Old  Law]  a  certain  ecclefiafti- 
Circgemo'te  5  cal  court, 

Chi'rograph  V  [x£,?<k?*(Poy>  °f.X{'f  ahand,  and 
ChiRo'grAphum  _S  j-fctipw  to  write,  Gr.]  a  hand¬ 
writing,  a  bond  or  bill  of  one’s  own  hand. 

Chiro'graphUm  [with  the  Englip  Saxons]  a  publick 
conveyance  or  deed  of  gift. 

Chiro'gRAPHER  [in  the  Common  Pleas]  an  officer 
who  engrofles  the  fines  acknowledged  in  that  court. 

Chiro'grapHy  Cr-1  a  writing  under 

one’s  own  hand. 

Chiro'logy  [x£‘e9*°>''ct'j  pf  x£*?  ahand,  and  xo'/ae 
a  fpeech,  Gr.]  a  talking  by  figns  made  with  the  hands. 

Chi'romancer  [ Chiromancier ,  F.]  one  who  pretends 
to  tell  fortunes  by  the  hand,  or  by  that  art  which  is  common¬ 
ly  called  Palmifiry. 

Chi'romaNCY  [x£<e9A£<tvTt/*  of  and  uttmltt,  Gr.] 
a  ridiculous  kind  of  divination,  whereby  they  pretend  to 
dilcover  the  conftitution  and  tempers  of  perfons,  and  to 
predift  future  events  by  the  lines,  wrinkles  and  marks  in 
the  hand.  ^  , 

Chi'ron  [of  0  J'ict  t ciiv  SeepcTrsf at  •noiur,  q 

healing  by  the  afliftance  of  the  hands]  according  to  the 
poets  was  the  fbn  of  Saturn  and  Phillyra ,  and  they  tell  us, 
that  he  keeping  company  with  Phillyra ,  his  wile  Ops  came 
and  furprized  them,  whereupon  he  transformed  himfelf  in¬ 
to  a  horfe  ;  and  that  Phillyra  conceived  by  him  and  brought 
forth  a  creature,  whole  upper  part  was  a  man,  and  the 
lower  part  a  horfe.  This  Chiron  was  an  excellent  phyfician, 
and  taught  JEfculapius  phyfick,  Apollo  mufick,  and  Hercules 
aftronomy.  This  feems  to  be  Chiron ,  that  dwelling  in 
mount  Pelius ,  is  faid  to  have  excelled  all  mortals  in  juftice, 
and  to  whom  Hercules  came  for  love’s  fake,  and  converfing 
in  his  cave,  worlhipped  Pan  ;  and  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Centaurs  that  he  did  not  flay,  but  heard  with  attention, 
as  Antejlhenes  Socraticus  writes  in  his  Hercules-,  and  when 
thefe  had  lived  together  feme  time,  an  arrow  falling  out  of 
Hercules's  quiver  upon  the  Centaurs  foot  wounded  it,  and 
he  afterwards  died,  and  becaufe  of  his  piety  and  alfo  this 
misfortune,  by  the  beneficence  of  Jupiter,  he  was  placed 
among  the  gods.  He  has  a  little  beaft  in  his  right  hand, 
near  the  little  altar,  that  he  feems  to  have  a  mind  tofacrifice, 
and  this  is  a  ftrong  argument  of  his  piety. 

Chirones  [of  Gr.  the  hands]  a  fort  of  wheals 

arifing  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  fame  as  sirones. 

Chironia  Vitis  [Botany]  the  wild  or  black  vine  briony, 
fo  called  from  Chiron. 

Chi  RON  ion,  the  herb  centaury. 

Chironium  VlcUS,  a  boil  or  fore,  which  comes  efpe- 
cially  on  the  thighs  and  feet,  fo  named  becaufe  it  has  need 
of  fuch  an  one  as  Ch;ron  to  cure  it  ( 

Chiro'nomy  [ chironomia ,  L.of  xa^A4'*,  °f  X£,?tIie 
hand,  and  ro^o?  law,  Gr]  a  geftuve  with  the  hand  either 
in  orators  or  dancers,  &c.  f 

Chiro'thEsy  [ chirothejia ,  L.  of  x£,£?^,l<71c<>  Gr*J  a 
laying  on  of  the  hands.  _ 

Chirot  oni'a  [''Kiigyreivict,  Gr.]  the  impofition  01  hand# 
in  conferring  any  prieftly  orders. 

To  Chirp  [prob.  formed  from  the  likenefs  ot  the 
found]  to  make  a  noife  as  birds  do. 

Ch  i'rping  Cup  [i  e.  a  cheering-cup]  a  cup  of  good  liquor. 
ClIlRRiCHOTE,  a  word  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  den- 
fion  of  the  French ,  who  pronounce  chirrs  for  kyry. 

Chirurgeon  [x«‘?“?>'©'>  Gr-J  one  ™ 

art  of  chirurgery.  ,  „ 

Chirur'gery  [x£l?*PXar  X£l?  3  "and,  and  e^yor 

work,  Gr.]  is  the  third  branch  of  the  curative  part  of  me¬ 
dicine,  and  teaches  how  fundry  degrees  of  the  body  ot 
man  may  be  cured  by  manual  operation.  It  is  by  lome 
divided  into  5  parts  :  I.  Synthefis,  a  fetting  together  ot 
things  that  are  feparated.  2.  Dixrefts,  a  feparating  of  things 
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tiiat  were  continued  before.  3.  Diortbejis,  a  correcting  of 
things  fqueezed  together.  4-  Exerejis,  a  taking  away  of 
what  is  fuperfluous.  5.  Anaplerofts  a  rilling  up  that  which 
was  deficient  j  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced  and  written  Surgery. 

Chiru'rgical  [clirurgicus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  art 

of  Surgery.  , 

Chi's  el  ?  [Cfello,  Ital.  Cifeau,  F.  prob.  of  fctndere 

Chi'zzel  5  to  cut,  q.  fcijfellum ]  a  tool  ufed  by  car¬ 
penters  for  cutting  and  ripping.  , 

To  Chit  [with  Husbandmen ]  fpoken  of  feed,  which  is 
laid  to  chit,  when  it  firft  of  all  fhoots  its  finall  root  into 
the  earth. 

A  Chit  [prob.  either  of  cito ,  Ital.  a  little  boy,  or  of 
bitten,  a  young  cat]  a  little  fniveling  boy  or  girl  ;  alfo 
a  freckle. 

A  Chit  Lark ,  a  bird. 

Chi'tteface  [either  of  cliche,  F.  meagre,  or  cliche  - 
face ,  Chaucer]  a  meagre,  flarveling  child,  a  puny  child 
with  a  little  face. 

Chi'tTERLINGs  [prob.  for  Shitterlings,  becaufe  the 
excrements  are  contained  in  them,  or  of  Utlttellt,  Teut. 
the  inwards]  hogs  guts  drefled  for  eating ;  alfo  a  fort  of 
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pudding  or  faufage. 

Chi'valry  [ Chevalierie ,  F.]  knighthood,  horfeman- 
fhip,  valour,  as  Deeds  of  Chivalry,  i  e.  mighty  leans  of 
arms,  notable  exploits. 

i,2Chi'valry  [in  a  law  Senfe]  a  particular  tenure  or 
manner  of  holding  lands,  by  which  the  tenant  is  obliged  to 
perform  fome  noble  or  military  office  to  his  lord  ;  a  tenure 
by  knights  fervice. 

Chi'ves  ?  [with  Botanifls]  the  fine  threads  of  flowers, 
Cm  eves  5  or  the  little  knobs,  which  grow  on  the 
tops  of  thofe  threads. 

Chi'ves  [civest  F.]  a  fort  of  fmall  onions. 

Chi'ves  tipt  with  Pendants  [ Botany ]  is  when  the  horn 
or  thread  of  a  flower  has  a  feed  hanging  and  fhaking  at 
the  point  of  it,  as  in  tulips,  &c. 

Ch:'vets  [with  Botanijls]  the  fmall  parts  of  the  roots 
of  plants,  by  which  they  are  propagated. 

Chleuasmus  [of  Cr.  to  jeer]  a  laughing 

to  fcorn,  a  mocking,  a  jeering  or  fcoffing,  a  rhetorical 
figure  ufed  to  that  purpofe. 

Chlori'tis  [xAcofiT/?,  Gr.]  a  precious  Hone  green  as 
grafs. 

Chloro'sis  of  to  appear  green] 

the  green- ficknels,  a  difeale  in  young  girls,  which  leems 
to  be  a  kind  of  phlegmatick  dropfy,  proceeding  from  a 
ftoppage  of  the  Menfes  and  a  want  of  fermentation  in  the 
blood 

Choa'ne  [of  yedmy  Gr.  a  funnel]  a  kind  of  tunnel 
in  the  bafis  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  ferous  excrements 
are  brought  down  from  the  ventricles  to  the  primary  glan¬ 
dule  ;  alio  the  pelvis  or  bafon  of  the  reins. 

Choa'spites  [of  yjHtonr  i’rvs,  Gr.]  a  precious  Hone  of  a 
green  colour,  that  glitters  like  gold. 

To  Chock  t  to  give  a  perlbn  a  light  touch  with  the 
To  Chuck  i  fingers  under  the  chin,  as  a  token  of 
kindnels ;  alfo  to  play  at  pitching  money,  Gc.  into  a 
hole. 

Cho'colate,  a  drink  made  of  the  Indian  Cocoa-nut . 
Choe'ras  [of  x°‘?&>  Cr.  a  hog]  the  Struma ,  fo 
named  becaufe  hogs  are  fiibjeft  to  that  diftemper. 

Choe'nix  [of  Gr.J  a  meafure  in  ufe  among  the 

ancients,  containing  2  fextaries  or  3  Englifi  pints. 

Choice  [choix,  F.]  ele&ion,  the  aft  of  choofing;  alfo 
rare,  chofen  out  from  others. 

Choi'ceness  [of  choix,  F.]  rarenefs,  excellency. 
Choi'r  [ chorus ,  L.  of  xofos-,  Gr.]  the  quire  of  a  church, 
that  place  where  divine  lervice  is  faid  or  lung. 

To  Choke  [ceocan,  prob.  of  ceoca,  Sax.  the  cheek¬ 
bone,  becaufe  the  halter  is  fixed  under  the  cheek-bone  of 
criminals]  to  flop  the  breath,  to  flop  up,  to  ftifle  or  flrangle. 

Ch  ok  E-Pear,  a  rough  tafted  pear;  alio  [in  a  figurative 
Senfe ]  a  fhock  or  rub  in  ones  way. 

Cho'lagogues  [cholagoga,  L.  y^o'Ka.ycoybs  of 
choler  and  ctyco,  Gr.  to  draw]  fuch  medicines  as  purge  the 
bile  or  choler,  and  difcharge  it  downwards. 

Chol  e'dochus  Du  flu  s  [of  bile,  and  Sly  o/uccc, 
v’-  ^receive]  is  the  uniting  of  the  duclus  bilarius  with 
t  re  u  us  cyflicus  into  one  paflage ;  this  paflage  goes  ob- 

lque  y  to  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  duodenum,  and  conveys 
the  gall  to  thofe  parts.  7 

v^Hn!,0  ij  ^ R  ^cholera>  L.  of  Gr.]  a  hot  and  dry, 

%  c  ,-ljm.our>  contained  in  the  gall  bladder,  which  is 

*7  h  C  U-  In-tie  fermentation  of  the  juice  called  chyle, 
and  bringing  it  to  perfeftion.  1  7 


Ch o'lera  Morbus,  a  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  guts; 
whereby  the  dregs  of  that  humour  are  voided  in  great 
abundance  both  upwards  and  downwards 

Cho'lerick,  abounding  with  choler;  alfo  hafty, 
paffionate,  prone  to  anger. 

Ch o'lerickn  ess  [of  cholericus,  L.  x°M(Xfo  Gr.]  paf- 
fionatenefs,  being  troubled  with  choler. 

Ch  o'l  ic  k  ,  fee  cholick. 

Cho  mer  ?  [“1Q1P,  Heb.]  a  meafure  containing  75 
Cho'rus  5  wine  gallons. 

ChoNdri'lla  Gr.]  mill  or  gum  fuccory, 

wild  endive. 

Ch  o'n  dr  i  s  [in  Botany]  the  herb  falfe  or  baftard  dittany. 
Chondroglo'ssum  [with  fome  Anatom  ijls]  a  very 
fmall  pair  of  nuifcles  of  the  tongue. 

Ch  o'n  dr  os  [yji Gr.]  a  grain,  as  of  fait,  fran- 
kincenle,  &c. 

Chondros  [with  Anatomifis ]  a  cartilage  or  griftle,  the 
moft  earthy  and  fblid  part  of  the  body,  next  to  a  bone. 

Ch  on  d  ros  y'n  d  es  m  os  [x°r$  ggcrviStoiuos,  Gr.]  a  carti¬ 
laginous  ligament,  or  the  joining  of  bones  together  by  means 
of  a  cartilage  or  griftle. 

To  Ch  o  0  s  e  [of  cheijir,  F.  or  ceoyan,  -Sax.]  to  make 
choice  of,  to  feleft,  to  pick  out. 

To  Chop  [ couper ,  F  prob.  of  xotttco,  Gr.  to  cut]  to 
cur,  to  cut  lmall  or  mince. 

To  Chop  [prob.  of  Hcopcit,  Du.  to  buy]  to  make  an 
exchange,  barter  or  truck. 

A  Chop,  a  cut,  alfo  a  cutting  of  a  loin  of  mutton. 

Chop -Church  [ Old  Law  term]  an  exchanging  of  bene¬ 
fices  or  churches  between  2  parfons. 

A  Cho'p  in,  a  meafure  that  contains  a  pint  Winchefler 
meafure. 

Cho'ppings,  a  fort  of  Venetian  fhoos  with  very  high 
heels. 

A  Chopping  Boy  [either <J.  a  flout  boy,  q.d.  a  boy  fit 
to  be  fold  for  lervice]  a  lufty  boy. 

Cho'ral  [ chorals  L.]  pertaining  to  the  choir  of  a 
church  ;  as  a  choral  vicar,  i.  c.  one  who  is  admitted  to  fit 
in  the  choir  and  ferve  God. 

Chord  [ chorda ,  L.  of  xopfn,  Gr]  a  right 
line  in  Geometry,  which  joins  the  2  ends  of 
any  arch  of  a  circle,  otherwife  called  a  fub-  V 
tenfe,  or  it  is  one  right  line  that  cuts  a  circle 
into  2  parts  as  in  the  figure. 

Chorda  [xfyi m>  Gr-\  3  bowel,  a  gut;  alfo  the  ftrin^ 
of  a  mufical  inftrument  made  of  a  gut. 

Cho'rda  [with  Anat.]  a  tendon  or  nerve,  alfo  a  pain¬ 
ful  extenfion  of  the  Penis,  when  its  head  is  drawn  towards 
the  Perinxum. 

Chorda  memlranx  tympani  [with  Anat.]  a  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  is  ex¬ 
tended  above  the  membrane  of  the  Tympanum  or  drum  of 
the  ear,  L. 

Chorda'psus  [x®?</\*]/or,  Gr.]  griping  or  wringing 
pains  of  the  fmall  guts;  fo  that  they  being  twitted,  or 
their  periftaltick  or  wrorm-like  motion  being  inverted,  the 
ordure  is  thrown  up  at  the  mouth  only.  This  diftemper  is 
alfo  called  by  the  names  of  Ileus,  Iliaca  PaJJio,  Volvulus 
and  Miferere  met. 

Ch o'r data  Gonorrhoea  [with  Surgeons]  a  malady,  when 
together  with  the  effufion  of  the  Semen,  the  Urethra  or 
urinary  paflage  is  bent  like  a  bow  with  pain,  L. 

Chord e'e  [in  Surgery]  an  inflammation  and  contrafli- 
on  of  the  frtnum  of  the  Penis  or  yard,  that  holds  the 
glands  downwards,  and  prevents  eretfion  without  pain. 

Chorf.'a_  SanBi  Viti  [i.  e.  St  .Vitus's  dance]  fo  called 
becaufe  this  frenzy  often  feized  on  thofe  people  that  ufed 
annually  to  pay  a  vi fit  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near  the 
city  of  Ulm  in  Sweden ;  a  fort  of  madnefs  which  anciently 
was  very  common  among  fome  people,  thole  who  were  af- 
fefted  with  it  ran  up  and  down  dancing  night  and  day  till 
they  died,  if  they  were  not  hindered  by  force. 

Chorepi'scopi  [of  x£?&  the  country,  and  zirloMrc^ 
a  bifhop]  rural  biihops  anciently  appointed  by  the  prime 
diocefan. 

Chore'us  r^opu©-,  Gr.]  a  foot  in  Greek  or  Latin  verfe, 
confifting  of  3  fhort  fyllables,  or  elfe  of  2  fyllables,  the  one 
fhort,  the  other  long. 

Choria'mbick  [of  x.of 'ct/ufi©-',  Gr.]  a  foot  in  verfe 
confifting  of  4  fyllables,  two  long  at  each  end,  and  two 
fhort  in  the  middle,  as  Ebrietas. 

Ch  o'r  ion  [x°&t°ty  Gr.]  the  outmoft  membrane  or  skin 
that  covers  the  foetus  or  child  in  the  womb,  being  pretty 
thick  and  lmooth  within,  but  rough  on  the  outride,  where 
the  placenta  flicks. 

2  Cho'rister. 
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Cho'rister  [ chorifta ,  L.]  a  finging  man  or  boy  iii  a 
cathedral,  a  querifter. 

Cho'ro  ?  [in  Mufick  Books]  is  when  all  the  feveral 
Cho'rus  5  of  apiece  of  mufick  are  performed 

together,  which  is  commonly  at  the  conclufion. 

ChoROBATES  [of  Gr.  to  over-run  a  coun¬ 

try]  a  level  ufed  by  the  ancients  with  a  double  fquare  in 
the  form  of  a  T. 

ChoRo'grAPHER  [ Chorographus ,  L.  of 
Gr.]  a  deferiber  of  countries. 

Chorogra'phical  [of  ?'*>  GrJ  according  to 

the  art  of  chorography,  i.  e.  the  defeription  of  countries. 

ChorogRA'phically  [of  a  country,  and  y^co 
to  deferibe]  according  to  the  art  of  chorography. 

ChoRo'grapHY  a  part  of  geography 

which  treats  of  the  deicription  of  particular  countries,  or 
of  one  country  or  province. 

ChoROi'dEs  Plexus  [of  and  efJ'os*  form,  Gr.] 

the  folding  of  the  carotid  artery  in  the  brain,  in  which  is 
the  glandula  pir.ealis  ;  alio  the  uvea  tunica ,  which  makes 
the  apple  of  the  eye. 

Cho'rus  [x°p®c»  Gr-1  the  company  of  fingers  and 
dancers  in  a  itage-play,  or  of  perfons  finging  together  in 
confort  ;  a  choir  or  quire. 

Chose  in  allien  [Law  Term]  a  thing  that  has  not  a 
body  ;  being  only  a  right ;  as  an  annuity,  a  covenant,  a 
bond,  &c.  Chofe  in  aBion  may  alio  be  called  Chofe  in  fufpencey 
as  having  no  real  exiftence,  and  not  being  properly  in  pof- 
feffion. 

Chose  local  [ Law  Term]  a  thing  fixed  to  a  place, 
as  a  mill,  &c. 

Chose  tranfitory  [ Law  Term,  this  is  likewife  called 
Chofe  in  (ufpence,  as  having  no  real  exiftence,  and  not 
being  properly  in  poffeffion]  a  thing  that  is  moveable,  or 
that  may  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 

Chough,  a  kind  of  crow  or  jack  daw. 

To  Chouse  ?  [prob.  of  gaufter,  F.  to  illude]  to  cheat 
ToCh  owse  )  to  cozen,  to  defraud,  trick,  &c. 

A  Chou.e  ?  a  cheat,  fham  or  trick,  alfio  a  filly  fel- 
A  Chow  low,  who  may  eafily  beimpofed  upon* 

a  mere  bubble. 

Chrism  [ chrifma ,  L.  of  xe^*,  Gr-  an  unguent]  a 
compofirion  of  oil  and  balfam  confecrated  by  a  popifli  bi- 
fhop,  to  be  ufed  in  the  ceremonies  of  baptilm,  confirma¬ 
tion,  extreme  unftion,  coronations,  &c. 

Chrisma'le  [Old  Rec.]  a  chriiom  cloth  laid  over  the 
face  of  a  child  at  baptilm. 

Chri'smatis  denarii ,  chrilom-pence,  money  paid  to 
a  bilhop  by  the  parifh  clergy  for  their  chrifm,  which  is  con- 
focrated  at  Eajler  for  the  year  enfuing,  L. 

Chr  i 'sm a tory,  a  velfel  in  which  the  chrifin  is  kept. 
Chri'som  [of  x&‘<r/KC'»  Gr]  an  unftion  of  infants,  an 
ancient  cuftom  of  anointing  children  as  loon  as  they  were 
born,  with  fome  aromatick  unguents,  and  putting  on  their 
heads  a  cloth  dawbed  with  it,  this  was  worn  till  they  ac¬ 
counted  themftrong  enough  to  endure  baptifm,  which  being 
performed,  it  was  left  off.  Hence  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
iuch  infants  who  die  before  baptilm  are  called  chrifoms. 
Chri's  om  /  the  face-cloth  or  piece  of  linen, 

Chrysom  cloth  S  laid  upon  the  head  of  a  child 
that  was  newly  baptized,  which  of  old  time  was  a  cufto- 
mary  due  to  the  prielt  of  the  parilh. 

Chri'som  Calf,  a  calf  killed  before  it  is  a  month  old. 
Christ  [XPI2T02,  Gr.  i.  e.  anointed] the  proper  name 
of  the  ever  bleffed  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

ToChri'sten  [cjiipcnian,  &rx.]  to  baptize  a  perfon, 
to  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  chriftian  church. 

Chri'stian.  [Chrifiianusy  L.  xO^aaos,  GfJ  one  who 
profeffes  the  chriftian  religion. 

A  Chris'tian  Name)  the  name  which  is  given  to  a 
perfon  in  baptiftn. 

Christian,  adj.  of  or  pertaining  to  chriftianity. 
Ghri'stiani  sm?  [chrifiianifme,  F.  chrifiianitas ,  L.] 
Christia  nity  5  the  dofhine  principles  and  religi¬ 
on  of  chriftians. 

Ch  R  i  s  t  i  a  n  i T  A 't  i  s  Curia  [Old  Law  Term]  the  court 
chriftian,  or  eccleliaftical  menature,  in  oppofition  to  the 
civil  court  or  lay  tribunal,  alfo  ftiled  Curia  domini  regis. 

Chri'sten  d  OM  [q.  d.  Chrifli  Domini y  L.  i.e.  the 
empire  or  dominion  of  Chrift]  all  thole  countries  through¬ 
out  the  world  where  the  chriftian  religion  is  profeffed. 
Christ's -Them  ?  a  plant  that  flourifhes  about  Chrift- 
CHRisT’x-W^rt  3  mafs. 

Chri'stmass  [q.  d.  Chrifli  Miff  a  i.  e.  the  mafs  of 
Chrift]  afeftival  celebrated  on  the  25th  day  of  December 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Chrift. 


'  .  >  ; 

Chrysti'colist  [ chrifticola,  L.]  a  V/orftiipper  of 
Chrift,  a  chriftian.  '  * 

Chris't ophori'ana  [with  Botanifts ]  the  herb  Saint 
Chriftopher. 

Christo'lytes  [of  xf/s’©'  and  xt!a>  to  refolve  Gr] 
Hereticks ,  fo  called  from  their  deftroying  Chrift,  by  main¬ 
taining  that  he  defeended  into  hell  body  and  foul  and 
that  he  left  both  there,  afeending  to  heaven  with  his’ divi¬ 
nity  alone. 

Chro'ma  Cxf^*?  Gr.]  colour. 

Chroma  [in  Mufick]  a  graceful  wray  of  finging  with 
quavers  and  trilloes. 

Chroma  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  colour,  fet  off  or  fair 
pretence. 

Chroma  tick  [of  xf^/^itT/xoe,  Gr.]  whole  colour  never 
alters,  that  never  blufhes  ;  alfo  delightful,  pleafant.  [In 
Mufick]  which  confifts  in  keeping  the  intervals  dole,  fo  as 
to  make  the  melody  the  lofter  and  fweeter. 

Chroma'ticks  [ chromatica ,  L.]  a  delightful  and 
pleafant  lort  of  mufick. 

Chro  mat  ism  [x?<i,/M«’,T/criu©',  Gr.]  the  natural  colour 
and  tin&ure  of  any  thing. 

Chro'matism  [with  Phyficians ]  the  natural  tin  flu  re 
or  colour  of  the  blood,  fpittle,  urine,  &c. 

Chro'nical  [ chronicus ,  L.  of  xe^/xor,  Gr.]  of  or 
pertaining  to  time,  or  that  is  of  long  continuance. 

Chro'nical  Difeafes  [with  Phyficians]  are  fuch  dif- 
tempers  as  do  not  come  prelently  to  a  height  ;  but  come 
at  certain  times  by  fits,  but  in  which  the  patient  lingers 
on  and  continues  many  years,  as  the  Gout,  Stone ,  Dropfy ,  &c„ 
Chro'nicalnes  [of  chronicus ,  L.  chronique,  F.  of 
Xey'v©',  Gr.  time]  being  of  long  continuance. 

Chro  NICLE  [chronicony  L.  of  Xiiynnor,  Gr.]  a  hiftory 
according  to  the  order  of  times,  or  of  things  done  from 
time  to  time. 

To  Ch  r o'n  ic  l  e  [ chroniquer,  F.]  to  write  or  enter  down 
in  liich  an  hiftory. 

Chro'nicler,  a  writer  of  chronicles, 

Chro’nicles  [xpeuxet  of  xpoW,  Gr.  rime]  the  name 
of  two  books  in  the  Old  Teftament. 

Chro'nodix  [x?W  and  Stsxwgu,  Gr.  to  fhew]  a 
fort  of  dial  or  inftrument  to  fhew  the  paffmg  away  of  time. 

Chro'nogram  [xpovof  time,  and  ypoi/uua.,  Gr.  a  letter] 
a  fort  of  verfe  in  which  the  figurative  letters  bein~  joined 
together,  make  up  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Chrono'loger  /  [chronologus,  L.  of  xfovo hiyos,  Gr.] 
Chrono'logist  b  one  skilled  in,  or  ^writer  of  chro¬ 
nology. 

Ch  R  o  N  o  L  o'g  ic  A  L  [  chronologicus ,  L.]  pertaining  to 
chronology. 

Ch ronolo'gic A ll y  [of xpobos- time, and  Aip-o/tofay] 
according  to  chronology. 

Chronolo'gicks  [ chronologica ,  L  ]  books  which  treat 
of  chronology. 

Chrono'logY  [ chronologia ,  L.  of  x?om\oyi’x,  of  xp°- 
Vo;  and  xoyog  a  word,  &c.]  the  art  of  computing  time 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  for  hiftorical  ufes,  and  pie- 
ferving  an  account  of  remarkable  tranla&ions,  fo  as  to  date 
truly  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the  reigns  of  princes,  the 
revolutions  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  lignal  battels,  i£c. 

Chrono'metrum  [xpoios  and /usrfor,  Gr.]  the  lame 
as  a  pendulum  to  meafurc  time  with. 

Chrono'scope  [of  xp^of  time,  and  ukqvos  a  mark] 
the  fame  as  a  pendulum  to  meafure  time. 

Chry'salis  [with  Haturalifts]  properly  the  fame  as 
Aurelia ,  the  fame  as  the  Sympha  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

Chrysa'rg  Yrum  [of  xvoa'°>  ai|d  ct^yi/fior,  filver]  3 
tribute  anciently  levied  on  courtefans,  &c. 

Chrysanthemum  [ Xf u<7C^v^S/KC y,  a  plant  ha¬ 

ving  fhining  yellow  flowers,  crow-foot  or  gold  knaps. 

Chrysele'ctrum  [of  and  iiAjxTfor,  Gr.  am¬ 

ber]  amber  of  a  golden  or  yellow  colour. 

Chry'seus  [ xf Gr.]  a  fort  of  comet. 

Chry'sitis  [xfvo-i tij,  Gr.]  gold  foam,  the  foam  that 
arifes  from  refined  lead,  being  of  a  yellow  colouf  like  gold. 
Chrysitis,  the  herb  Milfoil  or  Yarrow,  L. 

Ch  r  y s o b  eri'llus  [ xpurrof  and  (inp/AA^,  Gr.]  a  fort 
of  chryftal  ftone  that  lhines  like  gold. 

Ch r  y s  o'k a rpu m  [xpatroxotf^oy,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Ivyj 
whole  berries  are  of  a  golden  colour. 

Chr y socerau'nius  pulvis  [with  Chymifts]  a  pow¬ 
der  made  of  gold,  the  fame  as  Pulvis  fulminant. 

Chrysoco'lla  [of xpwuxoAAct,  ofxff'vJf,  and  xoaa«s’ 
Gr.]  gold  folder,  a  mineral  like  a  pumice  ftone,  found  in 
copper,  gold  and  filver  mines  ;  one  fort  of  which  is  called 
Borax ,  and  ufed  for  foldering  gold. 
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■ChRYSo'coME.  [of  x?w°»  and  xo^Wj  Gr.  the  hair]  the 

h'cb„^'sOLA'cHANUM  “  »f 

0CHKVSO'l.AMPIS  tff-rf.'i'J’  P',:CibTd!v“e’ 
which  fhin'es  by  night  like  a  fire,  but  looks  pale  by  day 
Chiu'so'lithf.s  [xftWuS®-,  Gr.]  a  pr ecious  hone 
of  a  tranlparcnt  gold  colour  with  green  ;  a  chryfohte. 

Ch&vsopof-'ia  [of  XP^  and  %<3lia3>  Gr.  to  maive] 
the  art  of  making  gold.  ,  , 

Chryso'pRASUS  [xpt ’<roir(M&,  of  XJPtaos  and 

Gr.  a  leek]  a  precious  ftone  of  a  green  colour,  yield- 


crov, 


ing  a  golden  luftre. 


kind 


Chryso'pterus  [of  yjvabi  and  vrjtgor,  Gr.] 

Ch  r  y  s  o's  p  a  s  t  it  s  [xpc'c-oa-ffctrob ,  Gr.]  a  precious  flone, 
fprinkled  as  it  were  with  gold  land.  f  ■ 

Chryso'spermon  [xpt'<T<^s-«?®J  xfvtroowffrtr,  (jrd 
the  herb  Semper  vivum,  L.  . 

ChrYso'spis  [of  ygvcros  andcu-f,  Cr.J  a  precious  ltone 

like  gold.  ,  _ 

Chrys  ospe'rme  [of  xfwoi  gold,  and  Ur, 

the  feed]  the  feed  of  gold. 


Chryso'rchis  [v.ith  Phyficians]  an  abfconding  of  the  chylification 


the  pariiliicners,  and  to  prefent  fuch  perfons  as  commit  of¬ 
fences,  appertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
court. 

Churl  [caPl  or  ceopl  a  clown,  Sax.']  an  ill-natured, 
morofe,  filly,  felfilh  perfon,  a  coverous  perfoii  ,  with 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  a  free  tenant  at  will. 

Chu'rlish  [ceojilifc,  Sax.]  ciowniflr,  ill-natured, 
furly. 

Chu'rlishness  [cyjtlircnerrc.  Sax.]  furlinefs,  ill- 
naturednefi. 

To  Churn  [cepnan,  .Sax.]  to  agitate  milk  in  a  churn; 
in  order  to  make  butter. 

A  Churn  [cejiene,  Sax.]  a  veflel  wherein  butter  is 
made. 

Churr  (Form,  [of  cyjijian,  Sax.  to  turn]  an  infeft 
that  turns  about  nimbly. 

Ch  Y  L  E  [with  Natural; fts]  is  a  white  juice  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  which  proceeds  from  a  light  and  eafy  dilTolu- 
tion  and  fermentation  of  the  viftuals.  This  juice  mingling 
and  fermenting  with  the  gall  and  p  increatick  juice,  firft 
pafles  the  lacteal  Veins,  &c.  and  at  baft  is  incorporated  with 
the  blood. 

Ciiylifa'ctous  [of  chyle  and  facia,  L.]  caufing 


tefticles  in  the  belly. 

Chryso'th  al  es  [Botany]  the  lefler  fort  of  wall  pen¬ 
ny-royal,  penny-wort. 

Chrys  i  al  ;  fee  cryftal. 

Chrystal  [in  Heraldry ]  is  in  blazonry  by  precious 
{tones  fometimes  allow’d  a  place  among  them,  tho’  it  is 
not  properly  one ;  and  is  ufed  inftead  of  argent  or  filver, 
and  molt  frequently  pearl. 

ChrysuTca  [of  XPV?°?  gold*  and  'Uxm  to  draw,  Gr.] 
a  water  with  which  refiners  walh  gold  off  when  mixed  with 
other  metals ;  Aqua  forth ;  alfo  a  chymical  liquor  which 
diflolves  gold. 

Chub  [cob,  Sax]  a  jolt- head,  a  great-headed,  chub- 
cheek’d  fellow. 

Chub,  a  fort  of  fifh  that  has  a  great  head. 

Chu'bbedNEss  [of  cob,  -Sax]  the  having  full  cheeks. 

To  Chuck  [prob  of  ceocan,  -Sax,]  to  Itroke  under  the 
chin  ;  alfo  to  cry  like  a  partridge. 

To  Chu'ckle,  to  built  out  Jcvery  now  and  then  into 
laughter,  to  laugh  by  turns. 

Chuckle  W  $***%,  empty  fellow. 

A  Chuff,  a  clownifh  fellow. 

Chu'ffy,  rough,  clownifh,  rude. 

Chu'ffiness,  clownifhnels,  furlinefs. 

Chum,  a  chamber-fellow  to  a  ftudent  at  the  univerfity. 

Chump,  a  thick,  fhort  block  or  piece  of  wood. 

Church  [feet Cije,  Teut.  cvjuc,  Sax.  of  xiafiax*,  Gr.  fc. 
eixlct]  a  temple  built  and  confecrated  to  the  honour  of  God, 
fet  apart  for  divine  worfhip  ;  alfo  a  particular  aflembly,  or 
congregation  of  chriftian  people  under  the  care  of  a  minifter. 

Church  Militant ,  the  aflembliesof  the  faithful  through¬ 
out  the  earth. 

Church  Triumphant,  the  church  or  company  of  the 
faithful  already  in  glory. 

Greek  Churches  ?  the  churches  of  all  thofe  coun- 

Eajlern  Churches  5  tries  formerly  fubjeft  to  the 
Greek  or  Eafiern  empire. 

Latin  or  IVeJlern  Churches,  comprehends  all  the 
churches  of  France,  Spain ,  Italy ,  Africa ,  the  North ,  and  all 
other  churches  where  the  Latins  carried  their  language. 

Church  [in  Architecture]  a  large  building,  extended  in 
length  with  nave,  choir,  ifles,  fteeple,  belfroy,  &c. 

Catholick  Church,  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  whole  world,  of  which  Chrift  is  head 


XV«,  Gr.]  medicines 
Ckymifts,  to  be  taken 


Ch  ylifica'tion,  the  aftion  or  faculty  of  changing 
the  food  into  chyle. 

Chylo'sis  [in  Phypck]  the  aftion  whereby  the  ali¬ 
ment  is  converted  into  chyle  or  chyme  in  the  ftomach. 

Chyme  [x^i,  Gr.^n  annual  piece,  the  fame  as 
chyle,  though  fume  diftmguifti  between  chyle  and  chyme, 
and  reftrain  chyme  to  the  mafs  of  food  while  in  the  ftomach, 
before  it  is  fufficiently  comminuted  and  liquefied  to  pafs 
the  Pylorus  into  the  Duodenum,  and  from  thence  into  the 
lafteals  to  be  further  dilated  and  impregnated  with  the  pan- 
creatick  juice,  where  it  becomes  chyle. 

Chyme're,  a  kind  of  coat  or  jacket;  alfo  a  herald’s 
coat  of  arms. 

Chy'mia  [of  yyw  to  melt,  Gr]  is  a  refolution  ok  mix; 
bodies  into  their  elements;  and  again, when  it  can  be  done, 
coagulation  or  redintegration  of  the  fame  elements  into  the 
bodies,  which  they  conftituted  before  ;  there  are  z  parts  of 
it,  folution  and  coagulation  ;  by  the  addition  of  (he  Arabick 
particle  al,  it  is  called  Alchymy. 

Chy'mica  /  [of  yyy-a-  of 

Chymic a'lia  $  prepared  by 
in  a  lefs  or  more  grateful  quantity 

Chy'mical  [ chymicus ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Chy- 
miftry. 

Chymical  Flowers,  the  fubtiler  parts  of  bodies  fepa- 
rated  from  the  more  grofs  by  fublimation  in  a  dry  form,  i 

CHy'mist  [ chymicus ,  L.  chemise,  Fr.]  one  that  praftifes 
or  is  verfed  in  the  art  of  Clymijlry. 

Chy'mistry  [xT'/oct  of  xvbof*  Gt •  3  iuice  or  r^e  PPrer 
fubftance  of  a  mixed  body,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  from 
Xuur,  Gr.  to  melt]  an  art  which  teaches  how  to  feparate 
the  different  fubftances  that  are  found  in  mixt  bodies ;  as 
animals,  plants,  metals  or  minerals,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
their  fiift  principles. 

Chy'mosis  </  [of  xtt',,,£t’>  Gr'  to  EPP6!  3  diftortion  or 

Che'mosis  ^  drawing  awry  of  the  eye-lids  caufed  by 
an  inflammation  ;  alfo  an  inflammation  in  the  tuniea  cornea 
of  the  eye. 

Chymosis,  the  art  of  preparing  or  making  Chyme,  or 
the  lecond  concoftion  made  in  the  body. 

Chymus  [x^ao?,  Gr.]  any  kind  of  juice,  but  elpecial- 
ly  that  of  meat,  after  the  fecond  digeftion,  which,  being 
mixed  with  the  blood,  runneth  through  the  veins,  and 
repairs  the  wafte  of  every  part. 

Ciaco'na  [in  Mujick  Bwfcf]  a  chacoon,  a  particular  kind 


Simple  Church,  one  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a  choir,  of  air  always  in  triple  time,  containing  a  great  variety  of 


with  ifles  ;  that  which  has  a  row  of  porticoes  in  form,  with 
vaulted  galleries,  and  has  a  chapel  in  its  pourtour. 

Church  in  a  Greek  crofs ,  one  the  length  of  whofe  crofs 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave,  in  which  form  moft  of  the 
Greek  crofles  are  built. 

Church  esset  ^  [q.  d  churches  feed]  a  certain  mea- 

Church-scot  5  lure,  of  which  anciently  every 
man  ought  to  give  to  the  church  on  St.  Martin’s  day. 

Church  Service ,  the  common-prayer,  col  lefts,  &c. 
ufed  in  the  church. 

Church  Service ,  was  firft  fung  in  Fnglip  in  the  time 
cf  king  Edw.  VI.  in  the  year  1548,  who  purfuing  the  re¬ 
formation  his  father  had  begun,  commanded  it  fo  to  be. 

Church -Wardens,  officers  annually  chofen  by  the  mi- 
nifters  and  veftry,  to  take  care  of  the  church,  church-yard, 
parifli  accounts,  &c.  to  take  notice  of  the  behaviour  of 
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humour,  contrived  to  a  bafs  in  8  bars,  play’d  feveral  times 
over  ;  but  not  fo  confined  as  the  bafs  of  a  ground  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  vary  every  time,  to  humour  the  triple,  and  fometimes 
to  imitate  it.  Thefe  airs  are  commonly  play’d  in  a  brisk, 
lively  manner. 

Ciba'rious  [ cibarius ,  L.]  pertaining  to  meet  or  food. 

Cibo'l  [ciboule,  F.]  a  kind  of  fmall  degenerate  onion. 

Ciboule't,  a  young  cibol. 

Ci'catrice  [cicatrix,  L.]  a  fear,  feam  or  mark,  re¬ 
maining  after  a  great  wound  or  ulcer  is  healed. 

Cic  at  Rico's  E  [cicatricrfus,  L  ]  full  of,  or  having  many 
fears. 

Cicatri'sive  [with  phyficians]  deficcattve,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  form  a  cicatrix. 

Cicatri'cula  [with  Naturalifts]  a  little  fear,  a  fmall 
whitifh  fpeck  in  the  coat  of  a  yolk  of  an  egg,  where  the 

firft 
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fird  change*  towards  the  formation  of  the  chick  appears  in 
a  hatched  egg,  and  is  commonly  called  the  treddle. 

Ci'catrix  [with  Surgeons']  a  fear  of  a  wound. 

Cicatrisa'ntia  [with  Surgeons]  fuch  things  as  by 
drying,  binding  and  contra&ing,  fill  up  ulcers  with  flelh. 
and  cover  them  with  a  skin. 

ToCi'catrizf.  [cicatricare ,  L.  cicatrifer,  F.]  to  clofe 
up  a  wound,  to  bring  it  to  an  efcar. 

Ci'c  FLY  or  fweet  Cicely  [with  Botanifis]  an  herb. 

Ci'cer  ?  [in  Botany \  a  fort  of  pulle  like  chichlings  ; 

Ct'c  era  S  chiches  or  vetches,  L. 

Cicera  Tartan,  pills  made  of  turpentine  and  cream  of 
tartar,  L. 

Cicerbi'ta,  a  plant,  a  fort  of  fovv-thiftle,  L. 

Cicero'nian  Stile,  an  eloquent,  pure,  rhetorical  dile 
or  manner  of  expreflion,  fuch  as  Cicero  the  Roman  ora¬ 
tor  ufed. 

Cich,  a  fort  of  pulfe  called  Cich-peas. 

Ci'c h lings,  little  ciches. 

Ci'cHORY  /  [fichorxa,  L.  Gr,]  wild  En- 

Su  ccory  $  dive. 

To  Ci'c c RAT  e  [ cicuratum ,  L.]  to  make  tame. 

Cicu't  A,  an  herb  much  like  our  hemlock. 

Cicuta'ria,  common  hemlock,  cow-weed  or  cicely. 

Cid,  a  valiant  man,  a  great  captain. 

Ci'der  [cidre,  F.J  a  w  ine  or  drink  made  of  apples. 

Ci'deRISt,  one  who  deals  in  or  manages  cider. 

Ci'd  ERKIN,  a  liquor  made  of  the  grot's  matter  or  cores 
of  apples,  after  the  cider  is  preffed  out. 

C  i  d  a  'r  i  s ,  a  cap  of  date  ufed  among  the  ancient  Perjians. 

Cn.  e'rie  [with  ArchiteBs]  drapery  work  on  pillars  like 
the  tops  of  leaves. 

Ci'lia  [Anatomy]  the  eye-brows  or  eye-lids,  L. 

Cilia're  Ligamentum  [with  Anatomijls]  a  colle&ion 

Cilia'ris  Proceffus  >  of fmall,  fiender  filaments  or 
threads,  that  take  rife  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tunica  uvea 
of  the  eye,  and  run  thence  towards  the  bunching  out  part 
of  the  cryftalline  humour,  which  they  compals  in  and  join 
to  it. 

CiLi'ciAN  [of  cilicium,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  hair¬ 
cloth 

Cilium  [in  Anatomy]  the  eye-lid,  properly  the  utmoft 
edge  of  it*  out  of  which  the  hairs  grow. 

Ci'ma  [with  Architects]  a  moulding  fomething  like  an  S, 
what  is  now  called  jp-O  G. 

CiM  a't  iu  M  l  [with  Architects]  an  O.  G  with  the  hol- 

Cima'tum  S  low  downwards,  part  of  the  ornament 
of  the  Dorick  Capital ;  it  (lands  jufc  above  the  fquare,  or 
hath  a  fillet  over  it. 

Cime'liarch  [x«/mitt,'?x,T,  Or.]  the  chief  keeper  of 
plate,  veftments,  &c.  belonging  to  a  church  ;  a  church¬ 
warden. 

Cimelia'rchy  [cimeliarchium,  L.  m/mimo! ^iov,  Gr.] 
a  jewel-houfo  ;  alfo  a  veftry  in  a  church. 

Cimica'ria  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb  flee-bane,  L. 

Ci'meter,  a  crooked  fword  in  ufe  among  the  Turks. 

Cimmf/rian,  obfeure,  dark,  that  fees  no  fun,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  the  Cimmerii  a  people  in  Scythia,  fo  invironed 
with  hills  and  woods  and  thick  clouds,  that  the  fun  never 
penetrated  to  them  ;  whence  comes  the  proverb  Cimmerian 
darknefs,  i,  e.  great  obfeurity. 

CinI  i  the  fame  as  §i,lrulu''na  or  the  Jcfuits  bark. 

Cy'nara  \  the  artichoke,  L. 

Cinca'ter  ?  [quinquaginta,  L.]  a  man  of  50  years 
Cinqua'terS  of  age. 

Ci'ncture  [cinBura,  L.]  a  girdle  or  girding. 

Cincture  [in  ArcbiteBure]  a  ring,  lift  or  orlo  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  a  column,  dividing  the  (haft  at  one  end 
from  the  bafe,  and  at  the  bottom  from  the  capital. 

Ci'nder  [binpeji,  Sax.  cineres,  L.]  embers  or  burnt 
coals. 

Cinefa'ction  ?  [with  Chymifts]  a  reducing  into,  or 

Cinera'tion  S  burning  to  allies. 

Cineres  claviculati  [in  Chymifiry]  alhes  made  of  tartar 
or  the  lees  of  wine  burnt. 

Cineri'tia,  the  fame  as  cineritious  fubftance. 

Cineri'tiousness  [of  cineritius,  L.]  alhinels,  like- 
nels  to  allies. 

Ci  n  eri't  i  ou  s  Suhjlance  [in  Anat.]  the  outward,  foft, 
glandulous  fubftance  of  the  brain,  fo  named  from  its  alhy 
colour.  ' 

Ci  n  e'rul  ent  [cinerulentus,  L.]  full  of  alhes; 

Ci'ngle,  a  horle-girth. 

Ci  ngulum  Veneris  [in  Chiromancy]  the  girdle  of  Venus, 
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the  figure  of  a  lemicirclc  drawn  from  a  fpace  between  tbs 
fore  finger  and  middle  finger  to  the  Ipace  between  the 
middle  finger  and  ring  finger. 

Ci'nnabar,  red  lead,  a  kind  of  Mineral;  alio  vermi'- 
lion  ;  a  mineral  confiding  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur. 

Cinnabar  [in  Chymrcal  Writings]  is  -  ,rr_.  +  % 

exprefled  by  thefe  charafters.  °  ^ 

Cinnabar^ native,  is  a  mineral,  which,  while  it  is  in 
the  lump,  is  of  a  brownilh  colour  ;  but  when  pulverized, 
is  of  a  very  high  red  colour,  and  called  Vermilion. 

Ci  n  n  a  b  a  r  Artificial  !\vith  Cbymijls]  is  a  Compofition 
of  brimftone  and  quick-filver  fublimed  together. 

Cinnabar  of  Antimony ,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  antimony  and  fublimate  corrofive  chymically 
prepared. 

Ci'nnamon  [J'iQJp,  Heb.  y.mdfj.iA>iu.o\,Gr.c'>nnamomum,LC\ 
a  fpicc,  the  focond  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  lome  iflands 
near  China. 

Cinquai'n  [Military  Term]  is  an  ancient  order  of  bat¬ 
tle,  by  drawing  up  five  battalions  fo  as  to  make  eight  lines, 
viz.  van,  main  body  and  rear  in  manner  following,  the  2d 
and  4th  battalions  form  the  van,  the  ift  and  5th  the  main 
body,  and  the  3d  the  rearguard  or  body  of  referve,  F. 

Ci'nque,  the  number  of  5  on  dice,  F. 

Cinque  foil,  five-leaved  grals,  F. 

Cinquefoils  [in  Heraldry]  are  five-leaved  grals,  and 
fignify  Vert  or  Green. 

Cinque  port,  a  lort  of  filhing  net,  lo  named  from 
the  five  entrances  into  it ;  being  very  convenient  to  be  us’d 
:n  any  river  or  pond  0;  fwift  or  Handing  water. 

Cl  n  QU  e  Ports ,  five  remarkable  havens  lying  on  the  eaftr 
parts  of  England  and  oppofite  to  France,  viz.  Dover,  Ha  flings, 
Hithe,  Romney  and  Sandwich,  to  which  are  added  as  appen¬ 
dages,  Rye  and  Wincheifea.  They  are  under  the  jurifditiioil 
of  the  conitable  of  Dover  caftle.  IVilliam  the  Conqueror 
firft  eftablilhcd  thele  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  them  have  many  immunities  and  privileges ; 
as  that  they  are  exc  i  opted  from  paying  fubfidies  ;  law-fuits 
are  try  d  within  their  own  liberties;  their  mayors  and  ba¬ 
rons  carry  the  canopy  over  a  king,  &Pc.  at  coronations ; 
and  are  placed  at  a  table  on  the  King’s  right  hand,  for 
the  greater  dignity. 

Lord  Warden  of  Cinque  ports,  a  govemour  of  thofe 
havens,  who  has  the  authority  of  an  admiral  among  them, 
and  1  flues  out  writs  in  his  own  name. 

Ci'on  [{cion,  F.]  the  lame  as  the  Vvula  or  little  flelhy 
cover  of  the  orifice  of  the  w  indpipe. 

Cion  [with  Gardeners]  a  young  fprout,  fprig  or  fucker; 

Ci'perous,  a  kind  of  bulrulh. 

Ci'pher  [ciphra,  L.  chi f re,  F.  of  mEO,  Heb.  a  num¬ 
ber]  exprefs’d  thus  (6),  a  note  or  charafter  which  fig- 
nifies  nothing  of  itfelfj  yet  being  fet  afer  any  other  figures 
it  increafes  their  value  by  tens. 

To  Ci'pher,  to  number  or  call:  up  accounts. 

Ciphers,  flouriflies  of  letters  comprifing  a  perlon’s  name 
or  fome  fliort  fonterice  ;  alfo  a  lecret  charafter  agreed  on 
between  two  perfons  for  the  writing  of  letters  to  give  in¬ 
telligence,  &c. 

Cipher  [with  a  Jingle  Key]  is  one  in  which  the  fame 
chatafter  is  conftantly  ufed  to  exprels  the  fame  word  or 
letter.  r 


Cipher  [with  a  double  Key]  is  one  in  which  the  alpha¬ 
bet  or  key  is  changed  in  each  line  or  each  word,  and 
wherein  are  inferted  characters  of  no  fignificancy  to  amule 
or  perplex  the  meaning. 

Ci'ppus  [with  Architects]  a  pillar  with  an  inlcription  or 
grave-ftone,  L. 

Ci'p  pus  [with  Antiquaries]  a  little,  low  column  erected 
in  great  roads  or  other  places  with  an  inlcription  to  dire£i 
the  way  to  travellers,  or  to  preferve  the  memory  of  fome¬ 
thing  remarkable. 

Cippus  [in  Antiquity]  a  wooden  iiiftrument  wherewith 
criminals  and  Haves  were  punilhed. 

Ci'rce  [according  to  the  Poets]  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Per  [is,  and  very  skilful  in  the  nature  of  herbs.  A  famous 
wirch  whom  the  poets  often  make  mention  of,  who  having 
poiloned  her  husband  the  King  of  Sarmatce,  was  therefore 
bahilhed  by  her  fubje&s,  and  in  her  exile,  coming  to  Ita¬ 
ly ,  Ihe  turned  Scylla  into  a  foa-monfter,  and  transformed 
the  companions  ot'Vlyffes  into  divers  forts  of  beafts.  My¬ 
thologies  fuppofe  Circe  to  be  a  lively  reprefentation  of  fen- 
fual  pleafurcs,  which  turn  men  of  the  bell  accomplilhments 
into  beafts. 

Circe'nsian  Games,  certain  exercifes  or  plays,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  ancients  in  the  Circus  at  Rome  in  imitation  dC 
the  Olympick  games  in  Greece. 

Q^q  T« 


To  Ci'rcin  ate  [ circbatum ,  L.]  to  make  a  cuclc  with 
*  PCi'kcinated  [ circinatus ,  L.]  turned  or  compaffed 

^cfaciNA'TiON,  a  circling  or  turning  round.  _ 

Ci'rcle  [circulus,  L.  cenle ,  F.]  a  compafs  or  ring. 

Circle  [in  Geometry]  a  plain  figure  bounded  with  one 
only  line,  and  to  which  all  the  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
from  a  point  in  the  middle  of  it  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition,  one  of  the  lelier  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  being  defenbed  by  any  point  of 
the  celeftral  iphere,  which  toucheth  the  northern  point  ot 
the  horizon,  and  is  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  ftars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet, 
but  are  always  vifible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  the  Equant  [in  the  Ptolemaick  Syflem]  a  cir¬ 
cle  deferibed  in  the  center  of  the  Equant ;  the  chief  ufe 
of  which  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  firft  inequality. 

Circles  of  Excurjion,  are  circles  parallel  to  the  eclip- 
tick,  and  at  luch  a  diilance  from  it,  that  the  excurfions  of 
the  planet  towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptick  may  be  inclu¬ 
ded  within  it ;  which  are  fixed  at  io  degrees.  . 

Circles  of  Altitude,  otherwife  called  Almicanters,  are 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common  pole 
in  the  zenith,  and  ftill  diminishing  as  they  approach  the 
zenith. 

Circles  of  Latitude,  are  great  circles  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptick  palling  through  the  poles  of  it,  and 
through  every  ftar  and  planet. 

Circles  of  Longitude  [on  Globes]  are  great  circles  paf- 
fing  through  the  ftar  and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptick,  where 
they  determine  the  longitude  of  the  ftar,  reckoned  from 
the  beginning  of  Aries.  On  thefe  circles  are  reckoned  the 
latitudes  of  the  ftars. 

Horary  Circles  [in  Dialling]  are  the  lines  which  Shew 
the  hours  on  dials,  tho’  thefe  are  not  drawn  circular,  but 
nearly  ftrait. 

Circles  of  Pojition,  are  circles  palling  through  the  com¬ 
mon  interfeftions  of  the  horizon  and  meridian ,  and  through 
any  degree  of  the  ecliptick,  or  the  centre  of  any  ftar  or 
other  point  in  the  heavens,  and  are  ufed  for  the  finding 
out  the  fituation  and  polition  of  any  ftar,  &c. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occupation  [Aflronomy]  a  circle  of  a 
like  diftance  from  the  equator,  and  contains  all  thofe  ftars 
which  never  appear  in  our  hemilphere. 

Diurnal  Circles  [ AJbonomy ]  are  immoveable  circles 
fuppofed  to  be  deferib’d  by  the  feveral  ftars  and  other  points 
of  the  heavens  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth. 

Polar  Circles  [ AJlronomy ]  are  immoveable  circles  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  equator,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  e- 
qual  to  the  greateft  declination  of  the  ecliptick. 

Parallel  Circles,  are  fuch  as  are  deferibed  with  the 
fame  point,  as  a  pole  in  the  fuperficies  of  the  fphere,  the 
greateft  of  all  thefe  parallels  is  a  great  circle,  and  the  near¬ 
er  they  arc  to  one  of  their  poles,  the  lels  they  are. 

Vertical  Circles  [in  Aflronomy]  are  great  circles  of 
the  heavens,  interfering  one  another  in  the  Zenith  and 
Nadir,  and  confequently  are  at  right  angles  with  the  ho¬ 
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Ci'rcle  of  the  Heavens  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  adored  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  an  expreffion  of  the  Divine  Majefty. 
The  roundnefs  of  the  elements  being  a  refemblance  of  his 
power  and  perfeftions  ;  the  light5  of  his  wildom,  and  the 
celeftial  heat  of  the  tendernefs  of  his  love. 

Circle  [in  Phyficks]  is  underftood  among  the  Schoolmen 
of  viciffitude  of  generations  arifing  one  out  of  another. 

Circle  [in  Logick]  the  fault  of  an  argument  that  lup- 
pofes  the  principle  it  fltould  prove,  and  afterwards  proves 
the  principle  by  the  thing  it  leem’d  to  have  proved. 

Circles  of  the  Empire ,  are  the  provinces  or  divifions  of 
the  empire  of  Germany ,  of  which  there  are  io  in  number. 

Formal  Circle  [in  Logick]  is  that  which  in  two  reci¬ 
procal  fyllogifms  begs  the  medium ,  which  is  the  next  caule 
of  the  greater  extreme. 

The  material  Circle  [in  Logick]  confifls  of  tw'o  fyllo¬ 
gifms,  the  former  whereof  proves  the  caufe  by  the  efteft  ; 
and  the  latter,  the  e fte ft  by  the  caule. 

Ci'rclet,  a  kitchen  utenfil  to  fet  a  difh.  on  the  table. 

Circoce'le  [x/pxox>)An,  Gr.]  a  fwelling  of  the  leed- 
veffcls  in  the  lerotum. 

Ci'rcos  [m'f*©.,  Cr.]  a  dilatation  or  fwelling  of  the 
veins  crooking  or  winding,  and  arifing  in  one  or  more  parts 
of  the  body  fo  much  that  the  veins  threaten  a  rupture. 
,i“I  RC[JlT  [ oircuitus ,  L.]  a  going  about,  a  compafs; 
aifo  the  journics  of  the  judges  twice  a  year  to  adminifter 
juftice  m  feveral  counties.  '  * 
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Circuit,  the  circuits  of  the  judges  were  firft  appointed 
by  King  Henry  II,  who  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  reign  divi¬ 
ded  the  whole  kingdom  into  fix  circuits  appointing  three 
judges  to  every  ciicuit,  who  Ihould  twice  every  year  ride 
together,  and  hear  and  determine  caufes ;  which  cuftom  is 
ftill  oblerved,  tho’  there  is  fiome  alteration  in  the  number 
of  the  judges,  and  lhires  of  the  circuits. 

Circui'tion,  a  fetching  a  compafs,  or  going  about,  L. 

Circu'ity  of  AH  ion  [Law  Term]  a  longer  courle  of 
proceeding  than  is  neceffary  to  recover  any  thing  fued  for. 

Ci'rcular  [ circularis ,  L.]  round,  that  is  in  the  form 
of  a  circle. 

Ci'rcular  Letters,  letters  direfted  to  feveral  perlons 
who  have  the  fame  intereft  in  the  fame  affair. 

Ci'rcular  Sailing ,  is  that  which  is  performed  in  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle. 

Circula'rity,  circularnels. 

Circular  Lines ,  [with  Mathematicians]  are  fuch  ftrait 
lines  as  are  divided  in  the  divifions  made  in  the  arch  of  a 
circle,  luch  as  lines,  tangents ,  fecants ,  &c. 

Circular  Numbers  [in  Arithmetick]  are  fuch  whole 
powers  end  in  the  roots  themlelves,  as  5  whole  Iquare  is  25 
and  cube  125,  and  6  whofe  fquare  is  3 6  and  cube  216. 

Circular  Velocity  [in  the  New  Aflronomy]  a  term  fig- 
nifying  that  velocity  of  any  planet,  or  revolving  body,  that 
is  meafured  by  the  arch  of  a  circle. 

To  Circulate  [circulatum, L.]  to  go  or  move  round. 

Circulation,  the  motion  of  that  which  circulates. 

Circulation  [with  Chymifls]  a  particular  motion 
given  to  liquors  ;  which  is  excited  by  fire,  and  caufes 
the  vapours  to  rife  and  fall  to  and  fro. 

Circula'tion  of  the  Blood ,  a  continual  motion  of  it 
paffing  from  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returning 
back  to  the  heart  through  the  veins. 

Circulato'rium  [with  Chymifls]  a  glals-veffel  where¬ 
in  the  liquor  infufed,  by  its  afeending  and  delcending,  rolls 
about  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  L. 

Ci'rculatory  [ circulatorius ,  L.]  that  circulates  thro’ 
the  veins. 

Circulatory  Letters,  the  fame  as  circular  letters. 

Circula'tum  Minus  [with  Chymifls]  the  Ipirit  of  wine. 

Ci'rcul  ARN  ess  [of  circularis,  L.  circulaire,  F.]  round- 
nels. 

Ci'rculus  [with  Chymifls]  around  inftrument  made 
of  iron  for  the  cutting  of  the  neck  of  glals-veffels.  The 
operation  is  performed  thus.  The  inftrument  being  heat¬ 
ed,  is  applied  to  the  glals-veffel,  and  is  kept  there  till  it 
grows  hot,  and  then  with  fome  drops  of  cold  water,  or  a 
cold  blaft  upon  it,  it  flies  in  pieces.  And  this  is  the  way 
they  cut  off  the  necks  of  Retorts  and  Cucurbits. 

CiRCULUS  decennovenalis  [with  Aflronomers]  the  golden 
number,  or  a  period  or  revolution  of  19  years,  invented 
to  make  the  lunar  year  agree  with  the  folar  ;  fo  that  at  the 
end  of  it  the  new  moons  happen  in  the  fame  months,  and 
on  the  fame  days  of  the  month,  and  the  moon  begins  again 
her  courle  with  the  fun.  This  is  called  Circulus  Metoni - 
cus,  from  Meton  the  inventor  of  it>  and  fometimes  Ennede- 
cateris. 

Circumage'ntes  Mufculi  [with  Anatomifis]  certain 
oblique  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  fo  called  from  their  helping  to 
wind  and  turn  the  eyes  round  about. 

Circum a'mbient  [ circumambiens ,  L.]  encompaffing 
round,  or  flowing  about,  an  epithet  mod  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  air  and  other  fluids. 

Circuma'mbientness,  the  encompaffing  round. 

To  Gircuma'mbul at  e  [ circumambulatumt  L.]  to 
walk  round  about. 

Circumce'llio,  avagrant,  Z. 

Circumc  ellio'n  es,  a  feft  of  mad  Chriftiansin  Afri¬ 
ca  in  St.  Auflins  time,  who  ftrolled  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  in  order  to  gain  repute  would  either  lay  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  themlelves,  or  get  others  to  kill  them. 

To  Circumci'se  \_drcumcifum ,  L]  to  cut  round 
about. 

Circumci'sion,  a  cutting  round  about,  commonly 
uled  for  the  cutting  away  a  part  of  the  prepuce  or  double 
skin,  which  covers  the  Penis,  a  ceremony  in  ufe  among 
Jews  and  Turks,  F.  of  L. 

Circumclu'sion,  a  Ihutting  or  enclofing  all  about, L.. 

Circumdu'ctile  [ circumduHiliSy  L-]  eafy  to  be  le.di 
about. 

Circumdu'ction,  a  leading  about. 

Circum erra'tion,  awaadering  about,  L. 

Circu'mfer^nce  [circum ferentia) L.]  circuit  or  cont- 
pafs, 

Cir.«um~ 
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Circumference  [in  Geom.]  is  the  outermoft bound¬ 
ing  line  of  any  plain  figure  ;  but  it  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  perimeter  of  a  circle. 

Tie  Circumference  of  every  Circle  [among  Geometrici- 
cians ]  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  3 (Jo  equal  parts  call’d 
degrees,  fuppos’d  to  be  divided  into  60  equal  parts  call’d 
minutes. 

Circumfere'ntor,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  furveying 

of  land. 

CIRCUMFLEX  [ circum flexus ,  L.]  bowed  or  bended 
about. 

A  Circumflex  [with  Grammarians']  an  accent  which 
being  placed  over  a  fyllable  makes  it  long,  as  (  "  )  in  Greek , 
and  (  A  )  in  Latin. 

Circumfluent  ?  [circumfuens  or  circumfluus ,  L.] 
Circumflu'ous  3  flowing  about 
Circumflu'ousn  ess  [oi  circumfiuuSf'L.i]  the  flow¬ 
ing  round  about. 

Ci rc UM F OR a/n  eous  [circumforaneus ,  of  circum  about 
and  forum  a  market,  &c.  L.]  that  which  goes  or  is  carried 
about  markets ,  &c. 

CircumfuNed  [circumfufus  y  L.]  poured  or  filed  round 
about. 

CircumfuNion,  a  pouring  round  about. 
Circumgyration,  the  wheeling  motion  of  any  bo¬ 
dy  round  a  centre. 

Circumja'cent  [circumjacent,  L.]  lying  round  about. 
Ci  rc  u  minc  eN  s  ion  [in  Theology]  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 

? refs  the  reciprocal  exiftence  of  the  three  perfons  of  the 
Linity  in  each  other. 

Circumjovia'lists  [with  Aflronomers]  Jupiter's  Sa¬ 
tellites ,  certain  ftars  that  attend  on  the  planet  Jupiter. 
Circumi'tion,  a  going  about,  L. 

Circum  ligaTion,  a  binding  or  tying  round  about,  L. 
Circumossa'lis,  the  fame  as  Perioflaum. 
Circumlocution,  a  circuit  or  tone  of  words,  ufed 
either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand  to  exprefs  a  thing 
naturally  and  immediately  by,  or  when  a  pcrfon  choofcs 
not  to  do  it  out  of  refpedt,  GPc. 

Circumplica'tion,  a  folding,  winding  or  rolling 
round  about. 

Circumpolar  Stars  [with  Aflronomers]  are  fuch  ftars 
as  being  pretty  near  our  north  pole,  move  around  it,  and 
in  our  latitude  do  never  let  or  go  below  the  horizon;* 
CircumposiTion,  a  laying  roundabout,  L. 

Ci  rcumposition  [in  Gardening ]  a  kind  of  laying 
when  the  mould  is  bom  up  to  the  bough,  which  is  to  be 
taken  oil  by  an  old  hat,  root  or  ftrong  piece  of  old  coarfe- 
cloth. 

CircumpotaTion,  a  drinking  round  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  L. 

Cir cu M R aN ion  [with  Botanifis]  a  fcraping  or  raking 
oft  the  bark  round  about. 

Circumpu'lsion,  the  thrufting  forward  of  bodies; 
which  are  moved  by  thole  that  lie  round  them. 

Circumresi's tency,  around  refifting,  or  a  refiftance 
about. 

To  Circumsc ari'ficate  [circum fcarifcatumy  L.] 
to  lcarity  round  about. 

To  Circumscribe  [ circumfcribere ,  L.]  to  bound  li¬ 
mit  or  flint. 

Circumscribed  [circum fcriptusy  L.]  written  or  drawn 
found  about. 

Circumscribed  [with  Geometricians ]  a  figure  is  faid 
to  be  circumfcribed,  when  either  the  angles,  fides  or  planes 
or  the  outward  figure  touch  all  the  angles  of  the  figure 
which  is  mferibed.  &  & 

To  be  Circumscribed  locally  [with  Philofophers]  is  laid 
or  a  body,  when  it  has  a  certain  and  determinate  Ubi ,  or 
JP/arre,  with  refpeft  to  the  circumambient  or  encompaffino- 
bodies.  It  is  the  lame  as  to  be  in  place  circumfcriptively,  ° 
Circumscribed  Hyperbola  [with  Mathematicians ]  an 
Hyperbola  that  cuts  its  own  Afymptotes ,  and  contains  the 
^tai  ts  cut  off  within  its  own  proper  fpace. 

C 1 R  c  u  m  s  c  R 1  'b  e  d  N  e  s  s  [of  circum  and  feriptus.  L  .1 
the  being  circumfcribed. 

Internal  Circumscription,  is  that  which  appertains 
to  the  eflence  and  quality  of  every  body,  whereby  it  hath 
a  determinate  extenfion,  bound  and  figure. 
Circumscription,  the  aft  of  circumfcribing,  L. 
Circumscription  [with  Philofophers]  is  the  termina- 
tion,  certain  limits  or  bounds  of  any  natural  body. 

xtemi/  Circumscription,  is  referred  to  the  place 
/cy  7/  C  1  atl^  k°dy  *s  confined,  and  is  otherwife  termed 

wifc1  RCUMspEcT  [c^cumfpcclust  L.]  confiderate,  wary, 


Circumspection,  a  looking  round  about,  Wariirels, 
a  marking  and  confidering  diligently. 

Circum  spec  ^tn  ess  [circum fpeBion^  F.]  circumfpeflion, 
Circumsp  f/ctiv  elt,  as  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  in  a 
place  circum fpeftively,  when  it  has  a  certain  and  determinate 
Vbi,  or  Place }  with  refpeft  to  the  circumambient  or  encom- 
pafling  bodies. 

Circumspi'cuous  [circumfpicuusy  L.]  to  be  feen  on 
all  fides. 

Circumstance  [circumfiantiay  L.]  a  particular  that 
accompanies  any  aftion,  as  time,  place,  QPc. 

Circumstanced,  that  is  under  or  amended  with  cir* 
cumftances. 

Circumstances,  the  incidents  of  an  event,  or  the 
particularities  that  accompany  an  aQion. 

Circumstances  [with  Moralifls]  fuch  things,  that 
tho’  they  are  not  effential  to  any  aftion,  do  yet  fome  way 
affe£t  it. 

Circumstances  properly  moral  [in  Ethicks]  are  fuch 
as  do  really  influence  our  actions,  and  render  them  more 
good  or  evil  than  they  would  be  without  fuch  circum- 
llances.  Which  writers  of  Ethicks  fum  up  in  this  verfe. 

Quis,  quid,  quibus  auxiliisy  cur ,  quomodo,  quando. 

Circumstances  purely  phyfical  [in  Ethicks]  fuch  as  do 
not  conneft  any  moral  good  or  evil  with  the  aftion  ;  as,  if 
a  perfon  kills  another,  whether  he  kill  him  with  the  right 
hand  or  the  left. 

Circumst antia'lity  7  the  quality  of  that  whiefr 
Circumsta'ntialnessS  is  circumftantial. 

To  Circumstantiate,  to  deferibe  a  thing  by  or 
with  its  circumftances. 

De  Circumjlantibus  [i.  e.  of  thofe  Handing  about]  a  term 
ufed  for  the  fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  ju¬ 
rors,  in  cafe  any  of  thofe  impannelled  do  not  appear,  or 
thofe  who  do  appear  are  challenged  by  either  proiecutor  or 
prifoner.  Law  term. 

Circumv  a'gant  [circumvaganty  L.]  wandering  about. 

To  Circumva'llate,  to  intrench  round  about. 

Circum  VALLA  T  ION  [in  Fortification]  as  the  line  of 
Circumv  all ati  on  y  is  a  line  or  trench  ufually  about  12  foot 
wide  and  7  foot  deep,  cut  by  the  befiegers  and  bordered 
with  a  parapet  or  breaft-work,  lo  as  to  encompafs  all  their 
camp,  to  defend  it  againft  any  army  that  may  attempt  to 
relieve  the  place,  and  alfo  to  flop  deferters. 

Circumvf/ction,  a  carrying  about,  L. 

To  Circumv  e'nt  [circumvent umy  Supine ,  L.]  to  come 
about ;  allb  to  over-reach,  to  deceive ;  to  difappoint. 

Circumvention,  a  difappointing,  over-reaching, 
deceiving ;  cheating,  cozenage,  deceit. 

ToCircumve'st  [circumveflirey  L.]  to  clothe  about. 

Circumundula'tion,  a  flowing  or  rolling  round 
about  after  the  manner  of  waves. 

Circumvolu'tion,  a  rolling,  wheeling,  or  turning 
about,  L. 

Circumvolutions  [in  Architecture]  the  turns  of  the 
fpiral  line  of  the  Ionick  volute. 

Ci'rcus  [in  Rome]  a  fpacious  place  between  the  mounts 
Palatine  and  Aventine ,  invironed  with  buildings  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  for  the  exhibition  of  publick  plays  ;  round  it 
was  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  were  galleries  and  boxes 
for  the  fpeftators  to  fit  or  ftand  in.  This  was  firft  begun  to 
be  built  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus  ;  but  was  afterwards  adorn’d 
and  render’d  more  ftately  and  beautiful  by  the  emperors 
Claudius ,  Caligula  and  Heliogabalus. 

Ci'rri,  curls  or  locks  of  hair  curled  or  frizzled  ;  alfo 
the  creft  of  feathers  on  the  heads  of  fome  birds,  L. 

Cirri'gerous  [cirri gery  L  ]  bearing  curled  locks  or 
crefts  of  feathers. 

Cirri  [with  Botanijls]  thofe  fine  hairs  or  fprigs  by 
which  fome  plants  fallen  themfelves,  in  order  to  fupport 
them  in  creeping  along,  as  ivy,  &c. 

Cirsoce'le  [xifvoxHAw,  of  x !§v&  a  dilatation  of  a 
vein,  and  ioiAh  a  rupture,  Gr.]  a  dilatation  of  the  fper- 
matick  veins,  or  afwelling  of  the  veflels  about  the  tefticles, 
that  prepare  the  Semen  ;  fo  that  it  lometimes  appears  like  a 
third  tefticle. 

Ci'rsos  [x/fo-gp,  Gr.]  a  crooked  fwollen  vein,  a  fort 
of  fwelling,  when  a  vein  by  reafon  of  the  foftnefs  of  its 
coat,  is  ttretched  out  with  much  thick  blood,  and  feems 
as  if  it  w  ould  burft. 

Cisa'lpine,  onthisfideof  the  Alps.  ^ 

Cissi'tes  [xiaurwr,  Gr.]  a  white  and  filming  precious 
ftone,  having  the  figure  of  ivy-leaves  all  over  it. 

Cissa'methos  [with  Bot.]  the  herb  called  Helx'we,  L« 

Ciss a'nth  emus  [kkjox  Gr.]  the  herb  briony 

or  wild-vine,  L, 

Cis  s  on? 
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Cissoi'd  [in  Geometry ]  an  algebraick  curve,  peculiarly 
called  the  Cijfoid  of  Diodes,  its  inventor. 

Cl's sos  L k/W©<,  <>•]  the  herb  ivy;  efpecially  that 
Which  grows  without  a  fupport,  L. 

Ci's  t  A j  a  clieft  or  coffer,  L. 

Cis  T  a  ?  [with  Surgeons]  a  tumour,  where  the  obftru&J 

Cist  >  ed  matter  collefts  as  in  a  bag,  which  may 

Ci'stus  j  be  all  taken  out  at  once. 

Cista  gratis  [ Old  Ldw]  i.e  the  chert  of  grace, 
a  church- coffer  where  the  alms-money  was  kept. 

Cist e'rc  ian  Monks ,  an  order  of  monks  founded  in 
the  year  1098. 

Ci's TERN  [ciflerna,  L.]  a  place  under  or  in  the  ground 
for  the  prelerving  of  rain-water ;  alfo  a  vefiel  of  lead  to 
keep  a  Hock  of  water  for  hourtiold  uie,  an  utenfil  to  put 
bottles  or  glaffes  in. 

.Cistern  [with  Confectioners]  a  portable  inftrument  in 
form  of  a  box,  into  which  creams  or  jellies  are  put,  in  order 
to  be  iced  over. 

Ci'tadel  [ citadella ,  Ital.  citadelle,  F.]  a  fort  of  4,  5 
or  6  baitions,  erefled  near  a  city  on  the  moft  advantageous 
ground,  that  it  may  command  it,  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion. 

Cita'tion,  a  citing  or  quoting  a  paffage  out  of  a 
book,  &V. 

Citation  [in  Law]  a  fummons  to  appear  before  an 
ecclefiaftical  judge,  F.  of  X . 

To  Cite  [citare,  L.  titer,  F.]  to  quote  ;  in  Law ,  to 
lhmmons  to  appear  at  an  ecclefiaftical  court. 

Citizen  [tivis,  L,.titoyen,  F.]  an  inhabitant  of  a  city,  or 
a  freeman  of  it. 

Ci'tizenship,  the  dignity  or  privilege  of  acitizen. 

Citra'go,  the  herb  balm. 

Citri'ne  [of  cittinus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  colour  of  a  Pome-citron. 

Ci'tron  [titrum,  L.]  a  large  kind  of  lemon. 

Ci'trul  [titrulum,  L.]  a  kind  of  pumkin,  or  cucum¬ 
ber  of  a  pumkin  colour. 

Citrus  [in  Botany]  the  citron-tree. 

Ci'ttern  [of  tithara,  L.]  a  kind  of  mufical  inftru¬ 
ment. 


Ci'ty  [ tivitas ,  L.  cite,  F.]  a  great  walled  town,  but 
it  is  more  efpecially  applied  to  a  corporate  town,  that  has  a 
bilhop’sfoe  and  a  cathedral  church. 

Ci'tta  [with  Phypcians ]  a  fault  in  the  appetite,  as 
when  women  long  for  things  that  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  as 
chalk,  coals,  Qpc.  the  green  ficknels. 

Ci'ves,  a  fort  of  wild-leeks. 

Ci'vet  [civette,  F.  of  Zibetbum ,  L.]  a  perfume  like 
musk,  made  of  the  excrements  of  the  Civet-cat. 

Civet  [with  French  Cocks]  a  particular  way  of  dreffing 
chickens,  hares,  SSc.  firft  frying  them  brown  in  lard,  and 
then  ftewing  them  in  broth. 

Ci'vicr  [ civicus,  L.]  belonging  to  a  city. 

Civick  Crown,  a  garland  that  was  given  by 
the  Romans  to  a  brave  foldier  who  had  faved 
the  life  of  a  fellow  citizen,  or  refeued  him  af¬ 
ter  he  had  been  taken  prifoner.  This  crown 
Was  made  of  oaken  leaves  with  the  acorns  on  them,  if  they 
could  be  had,  becaufo  that  tree  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
who  was  eftcemed  the  protestor  of  cities  and  their  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Civil,  a  term  oppofite  to  criminal  and  ecclefiaftical. 

[ chilis,  L.]  courteous,  kind,  well-bred, 
in  its  general  fenfe  is  fomething  that  refpc&s 
publick  good  or  repofe  of  the  citizens,  city  or 


Ci'vil 
Civil, 
the  policy, 
ftate. 

Civil 


Day  [with  AJlron.]  is  one  that  contains  juft  24 
hours,  reckoned  from  12  a  clock  at  noon  or  night  to  12 
a  clock  the  next  noon  or  night ;  in  which  Ipace  of  time 
the  equinoctial  makes  'daily  one  revolution  on  the  poles  of 
the  world. 


Civil  Death,  is  when  a  perfon  is  cut  off  from  civil 
fociety  by  being  fentenced  to  perpetual  banilhment,  to  the 
gallies,  or  to  working  in  the  mines. 

Civil  Law  [in  a  proper  Senfe j  is  the  peculiar  law  of  any 
ftate,  country  or  city.  1 

Civil  Law  [in  its  general  Senfe ]  is  unde. ftood  of  a 
body  of  laws,  compofed  out  of  the  beft  of  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  Jaws,  which  in  the  main  was  received  throughout 
all  the  Roman  dominions  for  upwards  of  1200  years,  and  is 
ftill  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  This  body  of  the 
Civil  Law  is  divided  into  5  volumes  ;  viz.  the  Pandetis  or 
Digefis,  the  Code  and  the  Infiitutes ,  to  which  the  Authenticks 
are  added,  thefe  authenticks  were  the  inftitutions  of  the 
emperor  Juftinian. 

Civil  War,  a  war  carried  on  between  2  factions  in  the 
fame  kingdom  or  ftate, 


Civil  Tear ,  is  the  legal  year  or  that  which  is  appointed 
by  every  ftate  to  be  ufed  within  its  dominions,  lb  termed 
in  contradiftindlion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  exattlv 
meafured  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  •  and 
thus  the  year  begins  with  us  at  the  25  th  of  March,  and  al¬ 
ways  contains  365  civil  days, except  in  the  Leap-year ,  which 


contains  3  66. 

Civi'lian,  a  do£lor,  profelTor  or  ftudent  of  the  civil 
law. 

CFvilness  l  tchiliti>  F.  civilitas,  L.]  civility. 

Civilis  a'tion  [Lao;  Term]  a  law,  aft  of  juftice  or 
judgment  which  renders  a  criminal  procefs,  civil/ 

To  Ci'vilize  [civi  lifer,  F.]  to  make  civil,  courteous 
or  t  raft  able  ;  to  foften  or  polifli  manners. 

To  Clack  [cJettian,  c.  Brit,  dayuer,  F.]  to  rattle 
fnap  or  make  a  Ihrill  noile. 

Clack  geese,  fee  Barnacles. 

A  Clack,  a  prattler,  a  talkative  perfon. 

To  Ci.  a  c  K  Wool,  is  to  cut  off  the  Iheeps  marks  by 
which  it  weighs  left,  and  yields  lefs  cUftom. 

Cla'dus  [ Old  Rec. j  a  wattle  ot  hurdle,  L. 

To  Claim  [clamer,  L.  clamare ,  F.J  to  lay  claim  to' 
to  challenge  or  demand. 


A  Claim,  a  challenge  or  demand. 

A  Claim  [in  Law)  a  challenge  of  intereft  to  any  thing, 
that  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  another  ;  a  claim  made  from 
time  to  time  within  a  year  and  a  day  to  land  or  other 
thing,  which  on  fome  accounts  cannot  be  recovered  without 
danger. 

Claimable,  that  may  be  claimed. 

Clair  obscure  [clarof  uro,  Ital.]  a  term  ufed  In  paint¬ 
ing,  for  the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
fhadows  of  a  pifture,  borh  to  the  calling  of  the  eye,  and 
the  efteft  of  the  whole  piece. 

ToCla'mbf.r  [of  cl v man,  $.•**.]  to  climb  or  get  up. 

Clame'a  admittenda  in  itinere,  &c.  a  wrir  whereby  the 
king  commands  the  juftices  in  Eyre  to  admit  one’s  claim  by 
an  attorney,  who  is  employed  in  the  king’s  fervice,  and 
cannot  come  in  his  own  perlon. 

Cla'mmy  [of  clameau,  Sax.  to  davvb  with  clammy 
matter]  gluifli,  flicking.  7 

Cla'mminess  [of  clamean,  Sax.]  a  being  clammy. 

Cla'morous  [  clamofus,  L.]  noify,  full"’ of  clamour. 

Cla'morousn  ess,  of  clamor,  L.  noifinefs. 

To  Cla'mour  [clamare,  L.]  to  make  a  noife,  com¬ 
plain  of,  or  cry  out  againft. 

A  Cla'mour  [clamor,  L.  clameur ,  F.]  a  noife,  an  out¬ 
cry,  a  bawling. 

Clamp  [in  a  Ship]  is  apiece  of  timber  applied  to  a 
mail  or  yard  to  ftrengthen  it,  and  hinder  the  wood  from 
bu  rtiing. 

Clamp,  a  little  piece  of  wrood,  in  the  falliion  of  a 
wheel,  ufed  inftead  of  a  pulley  in  a  mortice. 

Cla'mping  [with  Joiners J  a  particular  manner  of  letting 
boards  one  into  another  to  keep  them  from  warping. 

Clamponi'er  [with  Horfemen ]  a  long  jointed  horle, 
one  whole  pafterns  are  long,  fiender  and  over-pliant. 

Clan  [not  improbably  of  llattn,  C.  Brit,  a  plat  of 
ground,  i.  e.  thofe  that  dwell  upon  the  fame  Ipot  of  ground} 
a  family  or  tribe  among  the  Scots. 

Cla'ncular  [clancularius,  L.]  fecret,  private. 

Clandestine  [clandeflinus,  L.]  done  in  fecret,  pri¬ 
vate,  or  hugger  mugger,  without  the  knowledge  of  parents 
or  luperiors,  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  the” law. 

A  Clang  [clangor,  L.]  the  found  of  a  trumpet. 

To  Clang  [dangere,  L.]  to  found  like  a  trumpet. 

To  Clap  [clappan,  Sax.  blappctl,  Du.]  to  beat  with 
the  hand  ;  to  make  a  noily  found  by  hitting  againft  any  thing. 

To  Clap  one,  to  clap  the  hands  by  way  of  applaufe  ; 
alfo  to  give  one  the  venereal  difeafo. 

A  Clap  [ dapoir ,  F.]  afwelling  in  the  groin  and  pri¬ 
vities. 

A  Clap,  a  noife  by  hitting  againft. 

A  Clap  [with  Falconers]  the  nether  part  of  the  beak 
of  an  hawk. 

Clap  board,  a  board  ready  cut  for  the  cooper’s  ufo. 

Clap  net ,  &c.  a  device  for  catching  of  larks. 

A  Clap  Trap,  a  name  given  to  the  rant  and  rhimes  that 
dramatick  poets,  to  pleale  the  aftors,  let  them  go  off  with'*; 
as  much  as  to  fay,  a  trap  to  catch  a  clap  by  way  of  applaufe 
from  the  ipeflators  at  a  play. 

Cla'ppers  of  Coney,  a  place  under  ground,  where  rab¬ 
bets  breed. 

Clapping  [of  clappan,  Sax.]  a  {hiking  together  of 
the  hands,  &c. 
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Cl aRENCie'ux,  the  fecond  king  at  arms  appointed 
by  king  Edw.  IV.  on  the  death  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Clarence ,  his  office  is  to  marfhal  and  difpofc  the  funerals  of 
all  knights  and  efquires  on  the  lo  uth  of  the  river  Trent, 

Cla'ret  [prob.  of  clams,  L.  clear]  a  general  name 
of  the  red  wines  in  France. 

Clare'tum  [Old  Law ]  a  liquor  made  of  wine  and 
honey,  clarified  by  boiling. 

Cla'ricords,  akindof  mufical  inftrument. 

Clarification  [in  Pharmacy ]  is  the  making  of  li¬ 
quors  or  juices  clearer. 

To  Cla'rifY  [clari fi care ,  L.  clarifier,  F.]  to  render 
liquors,  fyrups,  &c.  clearer ;  alio  to  grow  clear. 

Cl  A  rig  a'tion  [in  the  Roman  Law ]  a  demand  of  la- 
tisfaftion  for  an  injury  offered  or  done,  and  a  proclaiming 
of  war  thereupon  ;  alfo  a  letter  of  mart  or  reprifal,  L. 
Cla'rion  [clariof  L.]  a  fort  of  ffirill  trumpet. 


Cla'rion  [in  Heraldry]  fee  the  figure. 


Cla'ritY  [ claritas ,  L.]  clearnefs,  brightnefs. 

Clarma'rthen  [Scotch  Law ]  a  term  uled  for  the 
warranting  itolen  goods. 

Claro  obscuro,  the  fame  as  clair  oh f cure-,  alfo  a 
defign  confiding  of  only  2  colours,  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  yellow. 

To  Clash  [Meftttt,  Du.]  not  improbably  of  xXx£s>, 
Gr.]  to  make  a  confufed  noile,  to  beat  againft ;  to  wrangle, 
to  difagree. 

Cla'sis  [of  xxa'w,  Gr.  to  break]  a  frafture,  Anat. 

Cla'shing,  a  noife  of  2  fwords,  &c.  one  hitting  a- 
gainft  another  ;  alfo  a  difagreement. 

To  Clasp  [prob.  of  cleopan,  Sax.  or  of  gljcfpcil,  Du.] 
to  buckle  ;  alfo  to  embrace. 

A  Clasp  [gbefpe,  Du.]  a  fort  of  fattening  for  a  gar¬ 
ment,  a  fleeve,  &c  as  a  buckle. 

Cla'spers  [with  Sot.]  thole  tendrels,  ligaments  or 
threads  wherewith  certain  plants  take  hold  of  trees  or  other 
things  near  them,  for  their  fupport. 

Clasp  Nails,  a  fort  of  nails  whole  heads  are  brought 
into  a  narrow  compafs,  lb  that  they  will  fink  into  the 
wood. 

Class  [clajfis,  L.]  a  form  in  a  Ichool ;  an  order  or  rank  ; 
alfo  a  diftribution  of  perfons  and  things  according  to  their 
feveral  degrees  and  natures  ;  alfo  an  affembly  of  divines  in 
the  proteftant  church  of  France. 

Cla'ssicic  /  [clafficus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  ade- 

Cla'ssical  S  gree  or  clafi. 

To  Cla'tter  [prob.  of  MattetClt,  Du.]  to  make  a 
rattling  noile. 

A  Cla'tter  [of  cleanup,  .tax.]  a  rattling  noile. 

Cla'ttering  [clarpunS'e,  tax.]  a  clatter. 

Clari'sonous  [clarifonus,  L.]  founding  loud  or  fhrill. 

Cla'ritude  [claritudo,  L.]  clearnefs,  fplendour, 
brightnefs. 

Cla'thrated  [clathratus,  L.]  crofs-barred. 

Cl  AO 'dent  [claudens,  L.j  Ihutting  or  doling. 

Claudent  Mufcles  [Anat.]  certain  mufcles  which  Ihut 
the  eye-lids,  being  placed  between  the  inner  membrane 
of  that  part,  and  the  flelhy  membrane. 

Clau'dEre  [in  Ancient  Deeds]  to  turn  open  fields  into 
clofes  or  inclofures. 

Claudica  tion,  a  halting  or  going  lame,  L. 

Clavecy'mbal  [clavio  cymbalo,  Ital.]  an  harpfichord. 

Clavella'tus  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  trinity  or 
hearts-eafe,  L.  1 

Cla'v  er  Grafs  ?  [clasyep-pyjt'c,  tax.]  a  kind  of  3 

Clo'ver  Grafs  $  leaved  grafs,  that  bears  a  flower. 

Cla'v  es  Infulx  [q.  d.  the  keys  of  the  ijland]  a  term 
tiled  in  the  Jfle  ol  Man,  for  1 2  perlons  to  whom  all  doubt¬ 
ful  and  weighty  cales  arc  referred. 

Clavi'a,  a  Mace,  as  ferjentia  clavio.  [Old  Law]  the 
lergeancy  of  the  mace. 

Cla'vicles  [with  Anat.  claviculi,  L.]  the  2channel 
bones  ;  2  fmall  bones  which  fallen  the  Ihoulder-bones,  and 
breaft-bone,  and  are  as  it  were  a  key  fituated  at  the  bafis  or 
bottom  of  the  neck,  above  the  breaft. 

Clavicula  [with  Botanifis ]  the  tendre  or  young 
Ihoot  of  a  vine,  which  takes  hold  of  any  thing  it  can 
reach,  L. 

Cl  a  v  i*c  u  L  At  [with  Anat.]  2  little  bones  that  are  fi¬ 
tuated  at  the  bafis  of  the  neck  above  the  breaft,  on  each 
fide  one. 

Clavi'gerous  [of  clava  a  club,  and  gero  L-]  bear¬ 
ing  a  club. 
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Clavigerous  [of  cl  avis  a  key,  and  gero,  L.]  bear¬ 
ing  a  key. 

Cla'v  is  a  key  ;  alio  the  dire£lion  to  the  opening  and 
decyphering  a  cypher,  or  any  lecret  writing. 

Cl  avis  [with  Phyficians]  a  pain  in  a  fmall  part  of  the 
head,  ufually  a  little  above  the  eyes,  which  leems  as  if 
the  part  were  bored  with  an  augre. 

Clavus,  a  nail  or  fpike,  L. 

Clau'se  [daufa,  L.]  an  article  or  conclufion,  a  pro- 
vifo  or  condition  made  in  a  contrail,  or  put  into  any  in- 
ftrument. 

Clause  Rolls,  certain  rolls  or  deeds  laid  up  in  the  Tower 
of  London ,  and  containing  fuch  records  as  were  committed 
to  clofe  writs. 

Cl  au's  iks  5  t^ie  daw-ficknels  or  foot-rot  in  llieep. 

Clau'stral,  pertaining  to  acloifler. 

Claustu'r-a  [O.  L.]  brulh-wood  forfences  or  hedges, 

CL  au's  um  fregit  [Law  Term]  which  fignifies  as  much 
as  an  aflion  of  trelpals,  and  fo  ftiled,  becaufe  in  the  writ 
fuch  an  one  is  fummoned  to  anfwer,  quare  claufum  fregit , 
why  he  committed  fuch  a  trefpafs,  as  to  break  an  inclofure. 

Clausum  Pafcha  [Old  Statutes]  the  utas,  or  Sth  day 
after  Eafier ;  fo  called  becaufe  it  finilhes  or  clofes  that 
feltival. 

Cl  au'sure  [ claufura ,  L.]  an  inclofure,  &c. 

Cla'vus  [with  Oculifis]  a  little  hard  fwelling  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye. 

Clavus  [with  Phyficians]  the  fame  as  clavis. 

Clavus  [among  the  Romans]  a  band  or  fillet  of  pur¬ 
ple,  either  broader  or  narrower,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  perfon. 

To  Claw  [claj’an,  Sax.  and  UlalDClt,  Du.]  to  leratch 
or  tear. 

A  Claw  [claje,  Sax.  Mato,  Teut.]  the  nail  of  a 
fowl’s-foot. 

Cl  a'w  a  [Old  Her.]  a  dole  or  fmall  enclolure. 

Cla'y  [Mepc,  Du.]  a  fort  of  fat  clammy  earth. 

Cl  a 'yes  [in  Fortification]  a  fort  of  wattles  made  of 
flakes  interw'oven  with  ofiers,  having  earth  heaped 

upon  them  to  cover  lodgments ;  they  are  alfo  laid  in 
ditches  that  have  been  drained,  and  on  marlhy  grounds  to 
render  them  firm  and  paffable. 

ToClean,  lee  to  cleanfe. 

Clean  [claene,  Sax.]  pure,  free  from  filth. 

Cleanness  [clsenneJTe,  Sax.]  purenels,  freenels from 
filth. 

Cleanly  [clxnlic,  tax.]  clean,  pure. 

Clea'nliness  [clseanlicneJTe,  tax.]  cleannels. 

To  Cleanse  [cltenJTian,  tax.]  to  make  clean  or  free 
from  filth. 


To  Clear  [of  clarus,  L.  clair,  F.]  fair,  fine,  pure. 

Clear  [with  Architects]  infide  work  of  a  houfe. 

ToClear  [Mil.  Term]  as,  to  clear  the  trenches,  is  to 
beat  out  thofe  that  guard  them. 

Clear  fighted ,  which  has  a  quick  fight;  alfo  that  is 
of  a  lharp  ready  wit,  or  a  piercing  judgment. 

Clear -Vifion  [in  Of  ticks  j  is  caufed  by  a  great  quantity 
of  rays  in  the  fame  pencil,  inlightening  the  correfpondent 
points  of  the  image  ftrongly  and  vigoroully. 

Clearness  [clarte,  F .claritas,  L.]  a  being  clear. 

Cle'at  [in  a  Ship]  a  piece  of  wood  fattened  on  the 
yard  arm,  to  prevent  the  ropes  from  flipping  oft’  the  yards. 

To  Cleave  [cleopan,  tax.]  to  flick  fall;  alfo  to 
Iplic  in  pieces. 

Cle'aver  [of  cleojtan,  tax.]  one  who  cleaves;  al¬ 
io  a  butcher’s  chopping-knife. 

Clea'vers,  an  herb,  called  alio  clivers. 

Cle'che  ?  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Cletchee ; 

Cletche'e$  fome  fay  it  is  an  ordinary 
pierced  throughout,  i .  e  when  the  w'hole  figure 
is  fo  perforated,  that  the  chief  fubftance  is  loft, 
and  nothing  is  vifible  but  the  very  edges :  but  Colombiere 
fays,  it  is  a  crofs,  lpreading  from  the  center  towards  the 
extremities,  which  are  very  wide,  and  then  end  in  an 
angle,  in  the  middle  of  the  extremity,  by  lines  drawn 
from  the  two  points  that  make  the  breadth,  till  they  come 
to  join,  as  reprelented  in  the  figure  annexed. 

a  rumour,  and  avis  a  bird] 
to  be 

much  the  fame  as  Ornitbomancy. 

Glees,  the  2  parts  of  the  foot  of  beafts,  which  are 
cloven-footed. 

A  Cleft,  a  cleaved  place,  an  opening  or  chink. 

Clefts  [in  Horfes]  a  difeafe  in  the  heels, 

Clei'des  [xxs/Iir,  Gr.]  keys. 

R  r 


Cle'donism  [of  xam Job  a  rumour,  and  avis 
a  fort  of  divination  among  the  ancients,  fuppofed 


Clei'o-hs 
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Clei'des  [in  Anatomy']  the  clavicles  or  channel-bone, 
joined  ©n  each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  breafl,  and  to  the 
fhoulder-blade,  the  neck  or  throat-bone. 

Clei'dion  [xAsiJ/ov,  Gr.]  the  fame  as  clavicula. 

Cle'ma  l  [*My.cn,  Gr.]  a  twig  or  lpray  of  a 

,  Clemati'tis  S  tree,  a  young  branch  or  fhoot. 

Clema'titis  [with  Botanifis]  is  more  efpecially  ap¬ 
plied  to  feveral  plants  that  are  full  of  twigs  as  the  vine,  Qpc. 

Cl  e'matitis  Daphnoides  [Botany]  the  herb  periwinkle. 

Clemati'tis  pajfa  flora,  the  paifion  flower,  L . 

Clemati'tis  [xKu/u&IPhif,  Grj  an  herb,  whofe  leaves 
are  like  ivy,  a  fort  of  birthwort,  L. 

Cle'mency  [ dementia ,  L]  gentlcnefs,  gracioufnefs, 
mercifulnefs. 

Cle'ment  [element,  L.]  mild,  gentle,  courteous. 

Cle'mentness  [ clemence ,  F.  dementia ,  L.]  gentle- 
nefs,  courtefy. 

Clementine,  one  who  has  been  9  years  a  foperior, 
and  afterwards  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes  a  private 
monk  under  a  fuperior. 

Clementines,  a  certain  body  of  the  canon-law 
being  certain  decretals  or  conftitutions  of  pope  Clement  en¬ 
abled  in  the  council  of  Vienna,  and  added  to  the  end  of 
the  third  volume  called  fextum. 

To  Clench,  to  bend  or  fallen  by  beatino-  down  the 
point  of  a  nail,  bolt,  &c.  1 

Clench  Bolts  [in  a  Slip]  iron  pins  clenched  at  the 
ends  where  they  come  through. 

Clench  Kails,  a  foit  ot  nails,  that  will  drive  without 
fplitting  the  board,  and  alfo  draw  without  breaking. 

Cleo'ma  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  fpear- wort  or  bane¬ 
wort,  L 

Clep  [Scotch  Law  Term]  a  form  of  claim,  liber  or 
petition. 

Cle'ped  [of  clepian,  Sax.  to  call]  called  or  named. 

Cleps  y'dra  [xAji|/t/<! Gr.]  an  inftrument  ancient¬ 
ly  in  ufe  to  meafure  time,  by  the  gentle  running  of  water 
through  a  paflage  out  of  a  veflcl  into  an  hour-glafs. 

Clergy  [clerus,  L.  of  Gr.  lot  or  patrimony] 

the  whole  body  of  the  church-men,  who  take  upon  them 
the  minifteri,  1  function. 


Clergy  [in  Law]  the  appeal  of  a  clerk  or  clergy,  or 
his  appeal  to  an  indiftmCnt  ;  for  in  ancient  times  a  clergy¬ 
man  being  convitted  of  felony  before  a  fecular  judge,  w  as 
allowed  the  privilege  to  pray  his  clergy;  that  is,  to ’pray 
that  he  might  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  clear  himielf ; 
but  this  privilege  afterwards  was  allowed  to  all  perfons 
convifted  of  fuch  felony,  as  this  benefit  was  granted  for 
This  privilege  was,  that  if  the  prifoner  being  fet  to  read 
a  verfe  or  two  in  a  Latin  book,  in  a  Gothick  black  charac¬ 
ter,  commonly  called  a  neck-verfe,  and  the  ordinary  of 
Newgate  anfwered  to  the  court,  legit  ut  derates ,  i.  e.  he 
reads  like  a  clerk  or  fcholar,  he  was  only  burnt  in  the 
hand  and  fet  free  ;  but  by  a  late  aft  of  parliament,  the 
clergy,  or  benefit  of  the  clergy,  has  been  taken  away  in  moll 
cafes,  except  Bigamy  and  Marjla tighter. 

Clerical  [ clericus ,  L.]  ot  or  pertaining  to  a  clergy- 

Cle'rico  admittendo,  a  writ  direfted  to  the  bifhop 
for  the  admitting  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  upon  a  re-admit- 
tas,  tried  and  found  for  the  party  who  procured  the  writ. 

Cle'rico  capto  per  ftatutum,  &c.  a  writ  direfled  to  the 
bifhop  for  the  delivery  of  a  clerk  out  of  pnfon,  who  is  in 
cuftody  upon  the  breach  of  a  flatute  merchant 
.  Clerico  convitlo  commiffo,  &c.  a  writ  for  the  deliver¬ 
ing  a  clerk  to  his  ordinary,  who  was  formerly  convi£led  of 
felony,  by  reafon  his  ordinary  did  not  challenge  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  privileges  of  clerks. 

,  SLE,Rn-C  faCr0S  ordines*  &c-  a  writ  direaed  to 

the  bailing  &c,  who  have  thruft  a  bailiwick  or  beadlefhip 
upon  one  in  holy  orders,  charging  them  to  releafe  him 
again. 

Cle'ricus,  a  clerk  or  clergy-man. 

•  CL  ^RIjC  fometimes  figged  a  fecular  priell,  as  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  a  religious  or  regular  one. 

C 1.  e  rt  c  u  s  facer  dot  is,  a  parifh-clerk  or  inferior  a  Aidant 
to  the  priefl,  who  formerly  ufed  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  fuch  a  fervant.  1 

Cl  err  [clencus  L.]  a  title  appropriated  firfl  to  the 
clergy-men  or  miniflers  of  the  church  ;  fecondly,  to  fuch  as 
by  their  funaion  or  courfe  of  life  ufe  their  pen  in  any 
courts  or  elfewhere.  1  •> 

nCLERR  [in  Law ]  a  clerk  who  has  his  clergy 

allowed  him  having  prayed  it  after  judgment.  ^ 

judgment!"  *  lS  °nC  wh°  fra>'s  his  clerSy  befoie 


Clerk  [in  a  Gaming-houfe]  one  who  is  a  check  upon 
the  puff,  to  take  care  that  he  finks  none  of  the  money 
given  him  to  play  wu'th. 

Clerk  [of  the  Ads  belonging  to  the  Navy]  an  officer, 
who  receives  and  enters  the  commiffions  and  warrants  of  the 
lord  admiral,  and  regifters  the  a£ls  and  orders  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  navy. 

Cleric  [of  Affize]  an  officer  who  writes  all  things  ju¬ 
dicially  done  by  the  juflices  of  affize  in  their  circuit. 

Clerk  of  the  Check  [in  the  King’s- Court]  an  officer 
who  has  the  check  and  controllment  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  all  other  ordinary  yeomen  or  ufhers  belonging 
to  the  king,  &c.  either  giving  leave  or  allowing  their  ab- 
fence  or  attendance,  or  diminifhing  their  wages  for  the 
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lame. 

Clerk  [of  the  Crown]  an  officer  of  the  court  of  King’s- 
Bench,  who  frames  and  records  all  indiflments  againfl 
traitors,  felons  and  other  offenders  theie  arraigned  upon 
any  publick  crime. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  [in  the  court  of  Chancery ]  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  continually  attends  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor ,  or 
Lord  Keeper ,  either  in  his  proper  perfon  or  his  deputy, 
upon  fpecial  matters  of  flate  :  alfo  all  general  pardons  upon 
grants  of  them  at  the  king’s  coronation  ;  or  at  a  parliament* 
the  writs  of  parliament,  &c.  arc  returned  into  his  office  ; 
he  alfo  makes  fpecial  pardons,  and  writs  of  execution  up¬ 
on  bond  of  flatute  flaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors  [in  the  King’s-Bench]  an  officer 
who  tranforibes  and  certifies  the  records  of  liich  caufes  in 
that  court,  into  the  Exchequer,  if  the  caufe  or  aftion  were 
by  bill. 

Cleric  of  the  Effoigns  [in  the  court  of  Common-Pleas] 
an  officer  who  keeps  the  EJfoign  Roll,  provides  the  parch¬ 
ment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  delivers  them  to  the  proper  officers, 
and  receives  them  again  when  written. 

Cleric  of  the  F.f  rents  [in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer] 
an  officer  who  receives  the  Eflreats  out  of  the  Lord  Trea - 
furers  Remembrancer’s  Office,  and  writes  them  out  to  be 
levy’d  for  the  king. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper  >  [in  the  Chancery]  an  officer 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  S  who  receives  all  money  due 
to  the  king’s  majefly  for  the  foals  of  charters,  patents,  com¬ 
miffions  and  writs  ;  and  likewifo  fees  due  to  the  officers 
for  enrolling  and  examining  the  fame.  He  is  obliged  to 
attend  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper ,  in  term  time 
daily,  and  at  all  times  of  foaling. 

Clerk  of  the  Juries  l  [in  the  court  of  Common - 

Clerk  of  the  Curat  a  Writs  $  Pleas ]  an  officer  who 
makes  out  the  writs  called  Habeas  Corpora ,  and  Diflringas 
for  the  appearance  of  the  jury  either  in  court  or  at  the  affixes, 
after  that  the  jury  is  impannelled  or  returned  upon  the 
Venire  facias. 

Cleric  or  Marjhal  [of  the  King’s  Houfe]  an  officer  who 
attends  the  marfhal  in  his  court,  and  records  all  his  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Cleric  of  the  Market  [of  the  King’s  Houfe]  an  officer 
whofe  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the  king’s  meafures,  and 
to  keep  the  flandards  of  them;  that  is,  examples  of  all 
the  meafures  that  ought  to  be  through  the  land. 

Cleric  of  the  Nichils  [in  the  Exchequer]  an  officer  who 
makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  nichiled  by  the  fheriffi, 
upon  their  ellreats  of  green-wax,  and  delivers  them  into 
the  office  of  the  Lord  Treafurer’s  Remembrancer ,  in  order  to 
have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 

Clerk  [of  the  Parliament]  one  w ho  records  all  things 
done  in  the  court  of  parliament,  and  engrofles  them  fair¬ 
ly  into  parchment  rolls,  for  the  better  preforving  them  to 
poflerity  There  are  2  of  thefe,  one  of  the  Houfe  of  lords, 
and  the  other  of  the  Commons. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries  [in  the  court  of  Common- 
Pleas]  an  officer  who  is  deputy  to  the  king’s  attorney  ge¬ 
neral,  for  making  out  the  writs  of  Capias  XJtlegatum. 

Cl  erk  of  the  Peace  [belonging  to  the  Seffions  of  the 
Peace]  an  officer  who  in  the  femons  reads  the  indictments, 
enrolls  the  ails,  draws  the  procefs, 

Clerk  of  the  Pell  [in  the  Exchequer]  an  officer  who 
enters  tellers  bills  into  a  parchment-roll  called  Pellis  Recep- 
torum,  and  alfo  makes  another  roll  of  payment  called 
Pellis  Exituum ,  in  which  he  enters  down  by  what  warrant 
the  money  was  paid. 

Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag  [in  Chancery]  of  thefo  officers 
there  are  3 ,  and  the  mailer  of  the  rolls  is  their  chief : 
their  office  is  to  record  the  return  of  all  inejuifitions  out  of 
every  fhire  ;  all  liveries  granted  in  the  court  of  wards, 
all  oufer  les  mains,  to  make  all  patents  for  cuflomcrs, 
gaugers,  controllers,  y&  c.  fommor.s  of  the  nobility  and 
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burgeffes  to  parliament ;  commiffions  to  knights  of  the  (hire 
for  feizing  of  fubfidies,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe  [in  the  Exchequer ]  an  officer  who  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  accounts  and  debts  due  to  the  King,  being 
drawn  out  of  the  remembrancer’s  office,  and  enters  them 
down  into  the  great  roll,  and  writes  fummons  to  fheriffs 
to  levy  the  faid  debts. 

Clekk  of  the  Pleas  [in  the  Exchequer ]  is  an  officer  in 
whole  office  the  officers  of  the  court  upon  fpecial  privile¬ 
ges  belonging  to  them  ought  to  fue  or  be  fucd  upon  any 
a£Hon. 

Clerk  [of  the  Privy  Seal]  of  thefe  officers  there  are 
four  who  attend  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ,  or  the 
principal  fccretary  if  there  be  no  privy  feal  ;  and  alio 
to  make  out  privy  feals  upon  any  fpecial  occafion  of  his  Ma- 
jt fly’s  affairs. 

Clerk  [of  the  Sewers']  an  officer  belonging  to  the  com- 
miffioners  of  fevvers,  who  is  to  write  down  all  things  that 
thejr  do  by  virtue  of  their  commiffion. 

Clerk  [of  the  Signet]  an  officer  who  continually  attends 
upon  the  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  has  the  cuftody 
of  the  privy  fignet,  which  is  as  well  for  fealing  his  Majc- 
fty’s  private  letters,  and  alfo  fuch  grants  as  pafs  his  Maje- 
fty’s  hand  by  bills  figned  ;  of  thefe  there  are  four. 

Clerk  of  the  King’s  fiver  [in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas]  an  officer  who  receives  all  the  fines,  after  they  have 
been  with  the  cufos  brevium ,  &*c. 

Cl  erk  of  the  Treafury  [in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas]  an 
officer  >vho  has  the  charge  of  keeping  the  records  of  Nift 
prius,  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches,  the  certifying  of  all 
records  into  the  king’s  bench,  when  writs  of  error  are 
•.brought  ;  makes  out  writs  of  fuperfedeas  de  non  moleflando. 

Clerk  [of  the  King's  great  Wardrobe]  an  officer  of  the 
Kings  houfc  that  keeps  an  account  in  writing  of  all  things 
belonging  to  the  King’s  wardrobe. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants  [in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas] 
an  officer  who  enters  all  warrants  of  attorney  for  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  enrolls  all  deeds  of  indentures  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  fale,  acknowledged  in  court  or  before  any  judge 
of  the  court. 

Cleric  of  the  Superfedeas,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  who  makes  out  writs  of  Superfedeas  (upon  the 
defendant’s  appearing  to  the  exigent)  whereby  the  lheriff 
is  forbid  to  return  the  exigent, 

Cle'romanc y  [of  and  divination]  a 

foothfaying  or  fortune-telling  by  lots. 

Clf.rc/nomy  [ cleronomia ,  L.  of  Kxugyyopilci)  Gr.]  an 
heritage. 

CleveJ?  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  proper  name 

Cl  if  or^»  of  a  place,  denotes  it  to  be  a  rock  or  fide 

Clive  3  of  a  hill,  as  Cleveland,  Clifton ,  Stancliff. 

Clever  [probably  of  leger,  F.]  who  has  the  knack  of 
doing  or  devifing  a  thing  ;  skilful,  ingenious,  neat-handed. 

Clever  fellow}  one  that  has  a  knack  at  doing  or  de¬ 
vifing  any  thing. 

Clew  [clype,  5<rx]  a  bottom  of  yarn,  thread,  &c. 

To  have  a  great  Clew  [Sea  Term]  faid  of  a  fail,  when 
it  comes  goaring  or  Hoping  oft  by  degrees,  and  is  broader 
at  the  clew  than  at  the  earing,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
bolt-rope,  in  which  the  fail  is"  fow’d. 

To  fpread  a  great  Clew  [Sea  Term]  is  faid  of  a  fhip 
that  has  a  very  long  yard,  and  fo  takes  up  much  canvafs  in 
her  fails. 

Clew  Garnet  [in  a  Ship]  a  rope  which  is  made  faff  to 
the  clew  of  a  fail,  and  from  thence  runs  in  a  block  or 
pully  fallen  d  to  the  middle  of  the  main  and  fore  yard  ;  the 
ufe  of  it  is  to  hale  up  the  clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the 
middle  of  the  yard  in  order  to  its  being  furled. 

E.w  Line  [in  a  Ship]  is  the  fame  to  the  top-fails  and 
fprit-fails,  that  the  clew-garnet  is  to  the  main  and  fore-fail. 

Cley,  a  hurdle  for  penning  and  folding  of  Iheep. 

Cley  es  \q.  claws,  or  of  xn*«l,  Gr.  crabs  claws]  the 
claws  of  a  lobfter. 

To  Cl  ick  l  [probably  of  cltcfecit,  Du.]  to  make 

To  go  Click  clack  s  a  noife  as  a  watch,  &V.  does. 

.  Cl i  CICER,  a  fervant  to  a  falelman,  fhoo-maker,  &c, 
who  Hands  at  the  Ihop-door  to  invite  cuftomers. 

r  Clicket  [dicquet,  F.]  the  knocker  of  a  door  ;  alfo  a 
lizard  s  clapper. 

.  Cli'cketing  [with  Hunters]  a  term  us’d  of  a  fox,  who 
is  laid  to  go  a  clicketing  when  he  is  defirous  of  copu- 

Cli'ent  fcl/ens ,  L.]  one  that  retains  a  lawyer  or  proc¬ 
tor  to  plead  hiscaufe,  F. 

Client,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  put  himfelf  under  the 
piotection  of  fome  great  man,  who  was  ftiled  his  patron. 
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Client e'ls,  perfons  who  were  under  protection  and 
vaffalage. 

Cliff  >  [cliy.  Sax.  of  clivus,  L.]  the  fide  or  pitch  of 

Clift  .S  a  hill,  a  cragged  mountain  or  broken  rock 
on  the  feacoafts. 

Cliff  [in  Mufck]  a  certain  charafter  or  mark  placed  on 
one  fide  of  the  lines,  from  the  leaf  of  which  the  proper 
places  of  all  other  notes  in  any  tune  or  long  are  difeo- 
vered  by  proving  the  faid  notes  from  thence,  according  to 
the  fealc  of  the  Gam-ut ,  in  which  are  contained  three  lcp- 
tenaries  of  letters,  G.  A.  B.  C.  D  E  F.  Which  letters  let 
at  the  beginning  of  every  rule  and  fpace,  ferve  to  exprefs 
as  many  cliffs  or  keys  ;  but  only  four  of  thefe  are  ufed,  and 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ftaves  of  every  leffon. 

F  Faut  Cliff  [in  Mufck]  isthefirft  cliff,  and  is  mark¬ 
ed  thus  ^ ,  being  only  proper  for  the  bafs  or  lower  part. 

C  Sol  Faut  Cliff  [in  Mufck  Books]  is  marked  thus  ^ 

and  is  the  fecond  cliff,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  inner  or  mid¬ 
dle  parts,  as  the  tenor  or  counter-tenor. 

G  Sol  Rent  Cliff  [in  Mufck  Books]  is  the  third  cliff, 

and  is  thus  marked  on  the  loweft  line  but  one,  which 

belongs  only  to  the  treble  or  higheft  part. 

B  Cliff  ?  and  is  applied  to  all  parts  indifte- 

B  Fa  Bemi  Cliff  5  rently,  its  property  being  only 
to  fliew  when  notes  are  to  be  fung  or  play’d  flat,  or  when 
fharp.  The  B—fa  or  B--fiat  is  diffinguifhed  by  this  cha- 
raffier  (  b],  and  the  B--mi  or  B--farp  is  thus  expreffed 

Clift  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  deficiency  in  the  new,  fbft 
and  rough,  uneven  hoof,  that  grows  on  horfes  feet  upon 
the  hoof-caff. 

Climacte'rical  [xMjUaxTii cjy.1;,  Gr.]  afeending  like 
a  ladder. 

Climacteric al  Tear ,  are  certain  critical  years, 
wherein,  according  to  Afrdogers ,  there  is  fome  very  nota¬ 
ble  alteration  in  the  body  to  arife,  and  a  perfon  ftands  in 
great  danger  of  death,  as  the  7th  year,  the  21ft  (made  up 
of  3  times  7)  the  27th  (made  up  of  3  time-  9)  and  the 
Sift  (made  up  of  9  times  9  )  Thus  every  7th  or  9th  year 
is  faid  to  be  climafferical. 

Grand  Cl imact e/r ic i<s,  are  the  63d  and  81ft  years, 
wherein,  if  any  ficknefs  happens,  it  is  look’d  upon  to  be 
very  dangerous. 

Clime  7  [clim a,  L.  climat,  F.  of  nKi/aas,  Gr.]  a 

Cl i'm ate  5"  part  or’ portion  of  the  earth  lying  be¬ 
tween  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator;  and  where  there 
is  half  an  hour’s  difference  in  the  longeft  day  in  fummer. 

Clime  ?  [with  Afironomers]  for  the  diftin&ion  of 

Climate  5  places  and  different  temperature  of  air, 
according  to  their  fituation,  the  whole  globe  is  divided 
into  4S  climates,  £4  northern,  and  24  fouthern,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  increafe  of  half  an  hour  in  the  longeft  day  in 
fummer. 

Clima'tias  [hm/j.ixtici?,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  earthquake  that 
moves  fidelong,  and  lays  all  flat  that  is  before  it. 

Climax  Gr.  a  ladder]  a  Rhetorical  figure  call’d 

in  Latin ,  Gradatio ,  i.  e.  a  proceeding  ftep  by  ftep  or  gradu¬ 
ally  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  that  of  Cicero  to  Catiline , 
Nihil  agis ,  nihil  moliris,  nihil  cogitas  ;  quod  ego  non  audiam , 
quod  ego  non  videam  planeque  fentiam. 

To  Climb  [clyman,  Sax.]  to  creep  up  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  or  ftep  by  ftep. 

Virginian  Climber  [with  Botanifs]  a  flirub,  the  Virgi¬ 
nian  ivy. 

To  Clinch  [probably  of  clingere,  L.]  to  gripe  hard 
with  the  fift. 

Clinch,  a  fmart  and  witty  expreffion. 

Clinch  [of  a  Cable]  that  part  of  a  cable  which  is  fei- 
zed  or  made  faft  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor. 

Cli'ncher,  an  ingenious  witty  perfon,  who  makes 
fmart  repartees. 

Clincher  [Sea  Term]  a  fm all  fhip,  bark  or  boat, 
whole  planks  are  laid  one  over  another. 

Cli'nching  [Sea  Term]  the  flight  calking  ofa  veffel 
when  foul  weather  is  expe&ed  about  the  harbour ;  which  is 
by  driving  a  little  oakam  into  the  learns  to  keep  out  the 
water. 

To  Cling  [of  bltngcr,  Dan.  of  clingere ,  L.]  to  flick 
clofe  to. 

Clanging  ?  [Gf  dingens,  L.]  apt  to  cling,  clammy. 

L I  Ni  G  Y  j 

Cli'nic  [of  K\'mt  a  bed]  it  is  now  ufed  for  a  quack  or 
nurfe  who  pretends  to  have  learnt  the  method  of  curing  dif- 
eafes  by  attending  on  the  fick. 
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Ci i'hic  B  [of  Xftfa,  ca  that  part  of phyfick  that  refpefls 

or  pertaining  to  bed-rid 

Cl/nicK  5  pcopio.  -  .  ^ 

Cli'n icus  [ttMvi) c'oc,Gr.]  a  phyfieian  or  nurie  who  at¬ 
tends  bed-rid  perfons ;  alfo  a  bearer  who  carries  the  dead 
to  the  grave. 

To  Cl  i n  K,  to  ring  or  found  like  metal. 

Clinoi'des  Apophyfes  [of  ha/pm  abed,  and  ei5&  form] 
arc  four  proceflfes  on  the  middle  of  the  os  fphenoides,  form¬ 
ing  a  cavity,  called  Sella  Turcica ,  in  the  middle  ot  that  bone 
in  which  the  glandula  pituitaria  is  feated. 

Cl i nop o'd iu M  [of  xa/vh  a  bed,  and  wJVjGr.  the  foot] 

the  herb  Puliol.  „  ,  .  _  .  ,  , 

Cu'o  [Xah&\  Gr.]  one  of  the  mne  mufes,  feigned  to  be 
the  firft  inventrefs  of  hiftory  and  heroick  poetry. 

To  Clip  [clippan,  Sax.  UUppe»,I>».]  to  cut  about  or  to 
cut  fmall. 

Clippings,  fmall  pieces  dipt  oft  from  any  thing. 
Clito'ris  [with  Anatomijls]  a  part  in  the  pudendum 
muliebre ,  about  the  fize  of  the  uvula,  which  is  feated  be¬ 
fore,  and  whofe  fubftance  confifts  of  two  fpongy  bodies, 
like  thofe  of  the  Penis ;  the  end  of  it  being  alfo  called  Pr *- 
putium. 

Cli'v  ers,  an  herb. 

Clivo'se  [ clivofus ,  L.]  full  of  cliffs,  fteep  and  hang¬ 
ing  downwards. 

Clivus,  the  fteep  defeent  of  an  hill j  a  clift,  L. 
Cloak  7  [Minfbew  derives  it  from  ko.*vtv'}<u> ,  Cr.  to  co- 
ClokeJ  ver  ;  but  skinner  of  Lach,  Sax.]  an  upper 
loofe  garment  worn  over  the  clothes  in  rainy  cold  weather ; 
alfo  a  colour,  blind  or  pretence. 

10  Cl  oath  ?  [of  cla^,  54X.]  to  furniffi  or  cover  with 
To  Cl  ot  h  e  5  cloaths. 

To  be  Cl  oath  ed  [fpoken  of  a  Majl]  is  when  the  fail  is 
lo  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  gratings  of  the  hatches, 
fo  that  no  wind  can  blow  below  the  fail. 

Clock  [clu$£a,  Sax.  blocfee,  Dan.  cloche ,  F.  glOCfcC, 
Teut.  a  bell]  a  machine  for  the  meafuring  of  time. 

Clock -making  [cluS^a  ymi^cpay'c,  <&»*.]  the  art. 

A  Clock,  an  infeft,  a  cock- chafer,  a  beetle  or  dor. 

A  Clod  [clu’o,  Sax.  blot,  Du.]  a  lump. 

Clo'ddin  ess  [clu'o^ine  KTe,  5/»x]  being  full  of  clods-. 
Clod  Salt  [at  the  Salt  Works']  a  cake  that  fticks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  is  taken  out  once  in  2.4  hours. 
To  Clod,  to  gather  into  clods  or  lumps. 

Cl  of  7  [of  dough,  Sax.  a  fiflure  or  open  paflage  in 

CloughV  the  fide  of  a  mountain]  being  added  to 
Clow  j  the  name  of  a  place,  intimates  it  to  have 
been  fuch  a  fort  of  a  place,  as  Cloughton. 

Clog  [probably  of  log]  a  piece  of  wood,  &c.  faften- 
ed  on  the  legs  of  beafts  to  prevent  them  from  running  aftray. 
Clog  [in  a  Figurative  Senfe]  a  load,  a  let,  ahindrance. 
To  Clog,  to  hinder,  &c. 

Clo'gginess  7  ,  .  ..1  , 

Clo'ggingness  $  a  beinS  aP[  t0  cloS  or hinder. 

Clogs,  a  lort  of  pattens  without  rings. 

Cloi'sTER  [ cloifire ,  F.  blotter,  Dan.  of  clauflrum,  L.] 
a  place  in  a  rnonaftery  with  piazza's  round  it ;  alio  the  mo- 
naftery  itfelf. 

To  Cloister  up,  to  fhut  or  pen  up;  to  confine  in  a 
place. 

Cloke.  See  Cloak. 

Clomb  }  [of  clyman,  $<tx.]  climbed  or  got  up. 
Clo'mben  S  Milton. 

Close,  thick,  near,  as  houfes  are;  dark,  hidden,  re- 
ferved- 

To  Close  [clyfan,  •Sax.]  to  conclude  of  end  ;  to  agree 
with  ;  alfo  fpoken  of  a  wound,  to  tend  to  healing. 

Close  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  any  thing  clofed  or  inclo- 
fed,  and  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  dole  bearing  of  the  wings 
of  fuch  birds  as  are  generally  addifled  to  flight,  as  the  ea¬ 
gle,  falcon,  S Pc.  but  it  is  not  ufed  of  the  peacock,  dung- 
hil-cock,  &*c.  It  is  alfo  ufed  of  horfe-barnacles  or  bits, 
when  they  are  not  extended,  ^s  they  are  ufually  born, 
as  a  barnacle dole  ;  and  alfo  of  an  helmet,  as  an  belruet- 
(1 ofe,  i.  e.  with  the  vifor  down. 

To  Closed  P^Jfage  juflly  [with  Horfemen]  is  when  a 
horfe  ends  a  paflade  with  a  demivolt  in  good  order,  well 
narrowed  and  bounded,  and  terminates  upon  the  fame  line, 
upon  which  he  parted ;  fo  that  he  is  ftill  in  a  condition 
to  part  from  the  hand  handfomly,  at  the  very  laft  time  or 
motion  of  his  demivolt. 

A  Close,  conclufion,  end  or  iflue. 

Clo'sed  behind  [in  Horfes]  an  impcrfe&ion  in  the  hind 
quarters, 
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A  Cl  os  e  [ clot ,  F.]  a  piece  of  ground  fenced  or  hedged 
about. 

Close  [in  Mujick]  is  either  the  end  of  an  imperfeft 
ftrain,  which  is  called  an  imperfeB  clofe  ;  or  the  end  of 
a  leflon  or  tune,  called  a  perfeft  clofe. 

Close  Fights  [in  a  Ship]  are  bulk  heads  put  up  fore 
and  aft  in  a  clofe  fight  for  the  men  to  ftand  behind  them 
fecure. 

To  Close  an  account ,  is  to  make  an  end  of  it  or  fhut 
it  up,  by  drawing  a  line,  &c.  when  no  more  is  to  be 
added  to  it. 

Clo'seness  [of  clyfan,  Sax.  to  clofe]  the  being  dole. 

Clo'set  [probably  ot  clofe]  a  fmall  appartment  in,  or 
adjoining  to  a  room. 

Closet  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  half  of  the  bar  ;  and  the 
bar  Ihould  contain  the  fifth  part  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Cl  o's  ett  1  n  g  ,  private  confultations  or  intrigues  of  the 
cabinet  council  of  a  king,  &c. 

Cl  osh  [with  Husbandmen]  a  diftemper  in  the  feet  of 
cattle  :  allb  called  the  Founder. 

Cl  os  he  [Old  Statute]  the  game  called  nine-pins,  for¬ 
bidden  by  a  ftatute,  anno  17  of  King  Edward  IV. 

Clot  [clu'o,  .Sax.]  a  clod  or  lump. 

Cl  o/t  ted,  in  clods  or  lumps. 

Cloth  [cla’S,  Sajc.]  the  material  elf  which  garments 
are  made. 

Cloth  [&?4  Term]  a  fiiip  is  faid  to  fpread  much  cloth , 
when  fhe  has  broad  fails. 

Clotil-burr  i  [with  BotaniM  a  ki»d  of  plant. 

Clo'thier  [of  cla’Sian,  Sax.  to  clothe]  a  cloth- 
worker. 

Clo'tho  [of  XAct'Sri),  Gr.  to  fp’n]  one  of  the  three  defti- 
nies,  who,  as  the  poets  feign,  cuts  the  thread  of  man’s  life. 

Clo'ttered  [Hlottercil,  Du.]  concreted)  as  blood, 
&c.  when  cold. 

Clouds  [whence  they  take  their  name  is  not  certainly 
determined  ;  Somnerus  derives  them  of  cluo,  Sax.  a  lump 
or  clod,  q.  d.  clodded  vapours ;  but  Minjbew  of  claudere,  L. 
to  Ihut  up,  becaufe  they  fhut  up  the  fun  from  us.]  It  is 
a  queftion  among  philofophers,  whether  clouds  or  thick 
fogs  are  compound  alike,  or  whether  there  is  fomething 
more  in  the  clouds  than  there  is  in  the  thick  fogs  :  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  clouds  are  grofler  than  all  fogs, 
and  that  they  are  compofed  of  flakes  of  fnow,  rather  than 
particles  of  water,  fuch  as  fogs  are  made  of.  Others  again 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  clouds  are  only  a  clofer  fort  of 
fogs.  And  indeed  thofe  fogs  that  hang  upon  the  tops  of 
very  high  hills,  appear  to  people  that  are  on  plains  to  be 
all  one  with  the  clouds  ;  tho’  thofe  that  are  at  them  per¬ 
ceive  nothing  bur  a  thick  fog.  Clouds  then  are  formed  of 
vapours  raifed  from  water  or  moifture,  or  thofe  exhalations 
that  afeend  from  the  earth,  and  are  110  other  than  fmall 
bubbles  detach’d  from  the  waters  by  the  power  of  the  lo- 
lar  or  fubterraneous  heat,  or  both.  And  being  lighter  than 
the  atmofphere,  are  buoy’d  up  thereby  till  they  become  of 
an  equal  wreight  therewith  in  Ibme  of  its  regions  aloft  in 
the  air,  or  nearer  to  the  earth. 

The  clouds  then  are  higher  than  fogs,  and  hang  in  the 
air,  and  are  carried  about  in  it  by  the  winds.  They  ar* 
alfo  of  various  figures  ;  fometimes  fo  thin,  that  the  fun’s 
rays  pafs  through  them  ;  they  alfo  appear  of  feveral  co¬ 
lours,  as  white,  led,  &c,  and  alfo  fometimes  of  very  dark 
colours. 

As  to  their  hanging  in  the  air,  it  feems  a  matter  of 
fome  difficulty  to  account  for  that;  becaufe  all  watery 
particles,  of  which  clouds  confift,  are  heavier  than  air,  fo 
that  were  there  nothing  to  hinder,  they  would  fall  to  the 
earth.  Bur  there  are  two  things  that  are  fuppofed  to  bear 
them  up.  The  firft  i9  the  winds,  which  blow  from  all 
parts  under  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  do  with  them 
bear  about  many  lighter  forts  of  bodies  ;  efpecially  if 
thofe  bodies  contain  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  folid  matter 
under  a  broad  fuperficies.  Thus  it  is  commonly  feen  how 
eafily  boys  paper-kites  are  kept  up  by  the  wind  w  hen  they 
arc  mounted  pretty  high,  and  in  like  manner  the  particles 
of  water  very  much  rarefied  may  eafily  be  fufpended  at 
that  height,  zdly,  There  are  new  exhalations  and  vapours 
perpetually  fuming  out  of  the  earth,  and  by  their  motion 
upwards  hinder  the  clouds  from  falling  or  defeending, 
unlels  the  denfity  of  the  clouds  preponderates.  And  fo  w  c 
fee,  that  the  vapour  of  the  fire  carries  lighter  bodies  up 
the  chimney  ;  nay,  the  fmoke  of  a  fire  in  a  chimney  is 
able  to  turn  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  that  is  artfully  placed  in 
it,  fo  ftrongly,  as  to  turn  about  a  fpit  and  toaft  a  piece  of 
meat  of  a  confidcrable  weight. 
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As  to  the  colours  of  the  clouds  they  are  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fituation  of  the  Tun,  and  way  of  refleQin"  its 
light  in  refpeft  to  us.  The  denfity  of  the  clouds  ^pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  clofonefs  of  the  vaporous  particles  one  to  an¬ 
other,  and  their  thinnefs  from  the  diftance  of  thofe  par¬ 
ticles  one  from  another,  of  which  there  are  feveral  caules. 
When  they  are  very  thin,  they  leave  fo  many  interdicts* 
that  the  rays  of  the  fun  dart  thro’  them  in  many  places* 
but  are  intercepted  in  others.  * 

As  to  the  figures  or  forms  of  the  clouds,  all  their  varie¬ 
ty  arifes  from  their  plenty  of  vapours,  and  the  influence  of 
the  fun  and  wirid.  For  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  be  va- 
rioufly  condenfed,  rarefied  and  carried  about  in  the  air 
and  their  figures  not  to  be  changed.  * 

Clouds  are  fufpended  in  the  air,  becaufe  they  confift  of 
water  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  into  fleam,  which 
fleam  being  lighter  than  air  is  carried  up  by  it  into  the 
colder  regions,  where  it  is  again  condenfed  into  water,  and 
from  that  into  ice  and  fiiow,  which  becoming  too  heavy  for 
the  air  to  fupport,  breaks  into  pieces,  and  defcends  by  their 
fuptrior  weight. 

And  aouds  fwim  in  the  air  as  fhips  at  fea  ;  for  the  air 
being  thicker  near  the  earth,  and  the  particles  of  a  cloud 
but  thin,  they  are  eafily  born  up  ;  but,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefler  weight  of  a  cloud,  and  the  fetting  of  the 
wind,  it  finks  or  rifos. 

When  the  particles  of  the  clouds  are  fo  thick  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  kept  up  by  the  refift  mce  of  the  air,  then 
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Clunch  ?  [at  Wedne  sherry  in  Stajfordfihe]  a  fub- 

.  *!"?  Clunch  S  ftance  which  is  found  next  the  coal 
in  finking  the  coal-pits. 

,  i?rt.UNGi[0nCliUn?ar’  S*xd  fllrunk  up  with  leannefs, 
half  ftarved,  ftuck  clofe  together  ;  alfo  witliered  as  fruits. 

To  Clung,  to  dry  as  wood  does,  when  it  is  laid  uo 
after  it  is  cur.  “ 

Clu  niack  Monks  an  order  of  monks  founded  in  the 
year  900,  by  Berne  abbot  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy 
.  Clush  and  fwollen  neck  [in  Cattle]  a  diftemper,  when 
their  neck  is  fwel  led  and  raw.  r 

Clu  ster  [clufuep,  Sax.]  a  bunch  of  grapes,  figs  &V„ 
alfo  a  heap  of  feveral  things.  °  * 

Clustering,  producing  clutters,  Milton. 

Clu'sterv  [of  cluftejiicg.  Sax.]  in  clutters. 

Clu  ta  [ Old  Law]  clouted  fhoos,  or  horfo-fhoos-  alfo 
flakes  of  iron  with  which  cart  wheels  are  lhod. 

Cluta  rium  [Old  Law J  a  fmithery  or  forge  where 
iuch  fhoos  are  made. 
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are  they  condenfed  into  water  and  fall  down  in  rain.  See 
Condevfaiion  and  Vapour. 

Clou  ds-b  erry,  a  plant  growing  on  Pendle-bill  in  Lan - 
expire,  fo  called  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  clouds. 

Clou  dy,  overcaft  with  clouds  ;  alfo  looking  morofoly. 
Clove  [cluye,  -Sax.]  a  head  qr  partition  of  a  head  of 
garlick,  lilly-roots,  &c. 

Cloves  [cluye,  Sax.]  a  fpice,  the  fruit  ofan  Eafi  Indian 
tree. 

Clove  [in  E ‘fix]  the  weight  of  eight  pound  of  butter 
and  cheefe  ;  of  wool  feven  pound. 

Clo'ven  [of  cleofan,  Sax.]  cleft,  divided. 

Clover  Grafs  [of  chejtpa,  Sax  violets,  becaufe  of  the 
violent  feent  of  its  flower]  a  kind  of  grafs. 

Clough,  an  allowance  of  two  pound  to  every  300 
weight  for  the  turn  of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may 
hold  out  weight  when  fold  by  retail. 

Clough  [clou^h,  .Sax.]  a  village  between  two  fteep  hills. 
A  Clout  [clu*]  Sax.]  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  rag. 
Clou'terly  [probably  of  feiouter,  Du.  thick]  great, 
ill-fhapen  ;  alfo  bungling. 

Clout  Kails ,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  for  the  nailing  on 
of  clouts  to  the  axle-trees  of  carriages. 

Clouts  [with  Gunners]  thin  iron  plates  nailed  on  that 
part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which  comes  thro’ 
the  nave. 

Clouts  [in  Husbandry]  are  iron  plates  nail’d  on  the 
axle-tree  of  a  cart  or  a  waggon  to  fave  it  from  wearing, 
and  the  two  crofs- trees  which  hold  the  fides  of  a  cart  &c. 
together.  ’ 

A  Clown  [probably  of  colossus,  L.  a  husbandman]  a 
country  fellow;  alfo  a  clowniih,  unmannerly  fellow. 
Clow'nish,  likea  clown,  unmannerly,  rude. 

Clowns  Mufiard  [with  Botan.fi  s]  a  fort  of  herb. 
Clowns  Treacle ,  garlick. 

Clow'nishn  ess  Ire,,  j.  ,  ,  , 

Clow'nery  S  [°fcolonuI>  L.]  ruftick  behaviour. 

To  Cloy  [probably  of  encloyer ,  F]  to  give  one  his  fill, 
to  glut,  to  latlate. 

[  [with  Farriers]  is  faid  of  a  horfe  when 
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Accloy'ed  ^  he  is  prick'd  with  a  nail  in  fhooing. 


Cloyed  [with  Gunners]  is  faid  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
when  any  thing  is  got  into  the  touch-hole. 

A  Club  [club,  Teut.  clubbe,  .Sax.]  a  large  or  thick 
flick  ;  alfo  a  company  or  fociety  of  perfons  who  meet  to¬ 
gether  to  drink,  ©V. 

Club  Law  [probably  of  clubbe,  Sax.  or  of  cleoyan  Sax. 
to  cleave]  the  payment  of  an  equal  fliare  of  a  reckoning  ; 
alfo  a  fighting  with  clubs. 

To  Cluck  [cloccan,  -Sax.]  to  cry  as  an  hen  does  in 
calling  her  chickens  together. 

Clu'mper  [prob.of  clympjie,  Sax.  metal]  aclot  or  clod. 

Clu'mpkred,  clotted  together  in  little  lumps. 

Clu'mperton,  a  clown,  or  clow  nifh  fellow. 

Clu'mps  [probably  of  clomp,  Teut]  a  numpskull,  one  . 
void  of  common  fenfe. 

Clu'msinEss,  fhortnefs  and  thicknefs. 

Cli/'ms  y  [lompffcl;,  Du.  ftupid]  fhort  and  thick ;  al¬ 
fo  awkward,  unhandy. 


To  Clutch  [of  clingere,  L.]  to  gripe  with  the  fift. 
Clu  tchf.s,  the  hands  clutched  ;  alfo  fafe  poffeffion. 
Clutch  fifed,  having  great  clumfy  hands. 

To  Cluster  [Hlattern,  Du.]  to  make  a  noife  or 
rattling  or  hurly  burly. 

A  Clu'tt  er  /  [cleanup,  Sax.]  a  making  a  noife, 
A  Clu  ttering  .S  buttle  or  ftir. 

Cly'don  Gr.]  a  floating  in  the  ftomach. 

Cl  y  men  os  ?  [xAvpsrov,  Gr]  water-betony ;  alfo  foap- 
Cly  menonS  wort,  tutfan  or  park-leaves,  L. 

Cl  ypeifo'rmis  [with  Meteorologies]  a  fort  of  comet 
reiembhng  a  fhield  in  form,  L. 

Cly'sma  ?  [KMafioc,  Gr.]  a  purgation  or  walking,  a 
Cl y  smus  j  clyfter.  5 

Cly'ssus  [with  Chymips]  one  of  the  effe&s  or  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  art,  confifting  of  the  moft  efficacious  princi¬ 
ples  of  any  body  extracted,  purified,  and  then  remix’d. 

.  .  Y*sus>  ak°  a  long  digeftion  and  union  of  oily  fpirits 
Uipecially  mineral  ones)  in  order  to  make  a  compofition 
of  tnem  ;  alfo  a  medicine  made  of  the  moft  a  dive  parts 
of  any  ingredient.  * 

Cly'ster  [cluftere,  F.  of  xAwif,  Gr.]  a  fluid  medicine 
or  decottion  to  be  injected  into  the  bowels  by  the  fun¬ 
dament.  1 

To  Clysteri'ze,  to  give  a  clyfter. 

Cl  y't  o,  a  title  of  honour,  anciently  given  to  the  fon  of 
a  king  of  England. 

Cnemoda'ctylus  [with  Anatomifts]  a  mufcle  other- 
wile  called  Extenfor  tertii  internodii  digitorum. 

Cni  cus  [xvix©-,  <7r]  the  herb  faffion  of  the  garden, 
baftard  or  mock  faffion.  0  * 

Coacerva'tion,  a  heaping  up  together,  L. 

Coach  [coebe,  F.]  a  large  fort  of  chariot.’ 

Coach  [on  board  a  Flag-pip]  the  council-chamber. 

Coa  ction,  compulfion,  conftraint,  force,  L. 
Coadju'tor,  a  fellow-helper,  an  affiftant,  L. 
Coadju'ment  [ coadjumentum ,  L.]  a  joint-help. 
Coadju'trix,  a  flie-helper  with  another,  L. 

To  Coadju'v ate  [coadjuvaturn,  L.J  to  help  or  affift 
together.  1 

Coa  dun  action,  an  uniting  or  gathering  together  in¬ 
to  one.  0 

Coj-eta'n  eus  [coxtaneus,  L.]  which  lives  in  the  fame 
age  with  one. 

Co/et  e'rnal  [coxternus,  L.]  coeternal,  equally  eternal. 
Cojevoos  [coavus,  L]  of  the  fame  age  with  another. 
Coagmenta'tion,  a  cementing,  joining,  glewing 

Coa  g  m  e nt  a t  10 n  [in  Cbymifiry]  the  melting  down  a 
mattei  by  catting  in  certain  powders,  and  afterwards  redu¬ 
cing  the  whole  into  a  concrete  or  folid. 

To  Coa  Gulate  [ ccagulatum ,  L  ]  to  turn  into  curds. 
Coagula'tion,  is  the  condenfing  or  thicken'ng  of  a 
fluid  matter,  without  its  lofing  any  of  the  fonfible  parts, 
which  caus  d  its  fluidity  ;  as  in  blood,  milk,  &*c. 

Coagula'tion  [with  Cbymifts]  is  a  giving  a  confl¬ 
uence  to  liquids,  by  drawing  out  fbme  part  of  them  in 
vapours  by  the  means  of  fire  ;  or  elfe  by  mingling  liquors 
of  a  different  nature  together. 

Coagulation  [in  Chymical  Writers ]  is  expreffed  by 
thefe  characters,  h  E  . 

Coa  gulum  whatever  forvesto  join  things  together,  L. 
Co  a  g  u  L  u  m  [with  Surgeons]  the  thick  part  of  tne  blood, 
that  floats  in  the  forum  when  it  is  cold. 

To  Coaks,  to  fawn  upon,  to  flatter,  to  footh. 

Coal  [col,  Sax.  and  Teut.]  a  mineral  fuel,  a  black,  ful- 
phureouy  inflammable  matter, 
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Coal  fre,  a  heap  or  pile  of  fire-wood  for  fale ;  fo  much 
as  will  make  a  load  of  coals  when  burnt. 

Coal  Moufe,  a  bird. 

To  Coal  e'sce  [coalefcere,  L.]  to  grow  together,  to 

clofe  together  again.  , 

Coalescence?  [with  Philoftphers]  a  cleaving  or  u- 

Coale'scency  5  niting  together  of  the  finall,  fine 
particles  of  matter  that  compofe  any  natural  body. 

Coale'scence  [with  Surg.]  the  doling  of  a  wound  ; 
the  growing  together  again  of  any  parts,  which  were  be¬ 
fore  leparated. 

Coali'tion,  are-union,  or  growing  together  or  parts 
before  feparated. 

Coa'lteRN  [coalternus]  reciprocal,  mutual,  by  turns. 

Coaltern  Fevers,  are  fuch  as  when  two  come  toge¬ 
ther  periodically,  the  one  invades,  as  the  other  goes  off  al¬ 
ternately. 

Coa'miNGs  of  the  hatches  [in  a  Ship]  are  the  planks 
or  frame  which  raifes  the  hatches  above  the  decks. 

Co'an  [of  the  ifland  Ceos ]  is  often  applied  to  Hippocra¬ 
tes ,  or  any  thing  that  relates  to  him  or  his  writings,  he 
having  been  born  in  it. 

Coarcta'tion,  a  ftraitening  or  prefiing  together,  L. 

Coarcticula'tion,  a  jointing  of  bones,  L, 

Coast  [ cofte ,  F.]  a  country  lying  on  the  fca-fliore,  the 
fea-fhore. 

To  Coast  it,  to  fail  along  by  the  fea-coaft. 

CoaSting,  failing  within  fight  of  land,  or  within 
foundings  between  them. 

Coasting  [with  Husbandmen)  is  the  tranfplanting  trees 
and  planting  the  fame  fide  to  the  fouth,  welt,  call,  &c. 
which  flood  that  way  where  it  grew  before. 

Coat  [cote,  Sax.]  a  fold  for  fheep,  alio  a  hut  for  cattle. 

Coat  [cotta,  Itab  cotte,  F.]  a  garment  worn  commonly 
lippermoft ;  alfo  the  outfide  of  fruit  :  alfo  a  thin  covering 
laid  or  done  over  any  thing,  as  a  coat  of  fine  mould,  &>c. 

Coat  [of  cot,  Sax.  an  hut,  a  cottage,  Qpc.]  denotes 
that  the  place,  to  which  it  is  added,  was  denominated  from 
a  cottage,  &c.  in  that  place. 

Coat  of  Mail,  a  piece  of  armour  made  in  the  form  of 
a  fhirt,  and  wrought  over  with  many  iron  rings. 

Coat  [in  a  Ship]  is  pieces  of  canvas  done  over  with  tar, 
put  about  the  maft  at  the  partners ;  and  alfo  about  the 
pump  at  the  decks,  that  no  water  may  go  down  there. 

Coat  [with  Anatomifts]  a  membranous  cover  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  coats  of  the  eyes,  arteries,  veins 
nerves,  0V. 

Cob,  a  rich  mifer  ;  alfo  a  foreign  coin. 

Cob  [coppe,  <s<rx.]  a  fea-fowl; 

Cob,  a  forced  harbour  for  fhips,  as  the  cob  of  Lime  in 
Dorfetpire. 

Cob,  a  foreign  corn,  the  fame  as  a  Pi  after. 

Coba'les,  a  fort  of  Demons  in  human  fhape,  who  were 
call’d  Satyrs ,  and  faid  to  be  attendants  of  Bacchus.  Some 
relate,  that  there  are  at  this  day  many  of  them  in  Sarmatia , 
who  hide  themfelves  in  Houfes,  and  are  ready  to  do  any 
offices,  for  the  people  that  entertain  them,  that  are  to  be 
expeSed  from  the  beft  of  fervants. 

Co'baltum  [in  Med]  a  lort  of  mineral  of  a  blackifh 
colour,  and  a  cauffick  quality  ;  it  confifts  of  filver  and  arfe- 
nick,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  it. 

To  Cobble  [pr©b.  of  ikobbelett,  Du.  or  Stobler,  Dan. 
and  that  of  copulate ,  L.  to  join  together]  to  botch,  or  to 
do  work  bunglingly. 

A  Co'bbler  [fcobler,  Dan.  to  mend  fhoos]  a  mender 
of  old  fhoos ;  alfo  a  bungling  workman. 

Co'bblingn ess  [of  Ikobler,  Dan.]  Bnnglingnefs. 

Cobs,  balls  or  pellets  with  which  fowls  are  crammed. 

Co'bw  eb,  a  web  made  by  lpiders,  very  probably  anci¬ 
ently  call’d  Cobs. 

Co' quia  3  cogge>  or  finall  boat. 

Co'cacle  [about  Shrewsbury ]  a  device  for  fifhing,  made 
of  fallow-twigs,  fplit  and  covered  next  the  water  with  an 
ox-hide,  in  which  the  fifherman  fits,  rows  with  one  hand, 
and  manages  his  net,  or  any  other  fifhing- tackle,  with  the 
other. 

Co'cao  Nut  ?  an  Indian  nut  of  which  chocolate  is 

Ca'cao  Nut  3  made. 

Cocci'ferous  Tof  coccus,  L.  a  grain  or  berry,  and  fe- 
ro,  L.  to  bear]  all  fuch  plants  or  trees  that  bear  berries. 

Cocci'ges  Os  ?  [in  Anatomy]  a  cartilaginous  kind  of 

Coccyx  5  bone  joined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Os  Sacrum ,  fo  named  becaufc  in  fhape  it  is  fomething  like 
a  Cuckoos’ s  bill. 

Co/c  cis  m,  the  old,  filly  tunc  of  a  cuckow. 


Coc  H  [in  Doctors  Bill]  (lands  for  cochleare ,  i.  e.  a  fpoonfuh 

Cochin e'el  Worm ,  an  infeft  engender’d  in  the  fruit  of 
a  fhrub  five  or  fix  foot  high,  called  Tonna,  there  are  whole 
plantations  in  Guatemala  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanip  Weft 
Indies  ;  on  the  top  of  the  fruit  grows  a  red  flower,  which, 
when  mature,  falls  on  the  fruit,  which  opening  difeovers  a 
clift  two  or  three  inches  diameter.  The  fruit  then  appears 
full  of  little  red  infefts,  having  wings  of  a  fin  prizing  fmall- 
nefi.  The  Indians  fpread  a  cloth  under  the  tree,  and 
fhake  it  with  poles,  till  the  infefts  are  forced  to  qu:t  their 
lodging,  and  fly  about  the  tree  ;  but  not  be:ng  able  to  do 
it  long,  they  tumble  down  dead  into  the  cloth. 

Co  c  H  i  N  e  E  L  Grain ,  is  a  red  berry  growing  in  America, 
found  in  a  fruit,  refembling  that  of  the  cochineel  tree  or 
tonna,  the  firft  fhoots  produce  a  yellow  flower,  the  point 
whereof,  when  ripe,  opens  with  a  cleft  of  three  or  four  in¬ 
ches.  This  fruit  is  full  of  kernels  or  grains,  which  fall  on 
the  lead  agitation,  and  which  the  Indians  carefully  gather 
up  eight  or  ten  of  thefe  fruits  yield  about  an  ounce  of  grain. 

This  berry  yields  a  dye  almoft  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
infett,  and  is  fo  like,  that  a  perfon  may  eafily  be  deceived 
in  them. 

Cochlea  [with  Anatomifts]  the  cavity  or  hollow  part 
of  the  ear,  refembling  the  fhell  of  afnail. 

Co'cL  EA  [in  Mechanicks ]  a  icrew, 
one  of  the  fix  mechanick  powers  ; 
it  is  a  ftrait  cylinder  furrowed  fpiral- 
wife ;  if  the  furrowed  furface  be  con¬ 
vex,  the  ferew  is  faid  to  be  male  : 
if  concave,  it  is  called  a  female  ferew. 

Where  motion  is  to  be  generated, 
the  male  and  female  ferew  are  al¬ 
ways  joined  ;  that  is,  whenever  the 
ferew  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  fimple  engine 
or  mechanical  power,  when  joined 
with  an  axis  in  Peritrochio  there  is 
no  occafion  for  a  female,  but  in  that 
cafe  it  becomes  part  of  a  compound 
engine. 

Co'c  h  L  e  A  [in  Architecture]  a  winding  flair-cafe. 

Coch  L  ea'ria  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb  fpoon- wort  or 
feurvy-grafs,  L. 

CochLea're,  a  fpoon  [in  Medicine]  a  fpoonful,  L. 

Cock  [cocce,  Sax.  kock,  Dan.  coc ,  F-]  a  dunghil  fowl 
of  the  male  kind  ;  alfo  the  pin  of  a  fun  dial  or  gun  ;  alfo 
the  needle  of  a  balance  ;  aflo  the  wrought  piece  that  co¬ 
vers  the  balance  in  a  watch 

Co  c  K  [with  Heralds]  Guillim  fays  of  the  cock,  that  as 
fome  account  the  queen  and  fwallow  or  wagtail  the  Lady, 
fo  may  I  term  this  Knight  among  birds  ;  being  both  of 
noble  courage,  and  always  prepared  for  the  battle,  having 
his  comb  for  an  helmet,  his  fharp  and  hooked  bill  for  a 
faulcheon  to  flafh  and  wound  his  enemy,  and  as  a  com¬ 
plete  foldier,  armed  cap-a-pe ,  he  has  his  legs  armed  with 
fpurs,  giving  an  example  to  the  valiant  foldier  to  expel  dan¬ 
ger  by  fight  and  not  by  flight. 

The  Cock ,  fay  others,  is  the  emblem  of  ftrife,  of  quar¬ 
rels,  of  haughtinefs  and  of  viflory,  becaufc  he  rather  choo- 
fes  to  die  than  yield,  and  therefore  he  is  called  the  bird 
of  Mars. 

The  Cock  crows  when  he  is  conqueror,  and  gives  notice 
of  his  conqueft.  If  he  be  vanquifh’d,  he  fhuns  the  light 
and  fociety  of  men. 

The  ancients  dedicated  the  cock  to  Apollo ,  becaufe  he 
gives  notice  of  his  approach  and  of  the  break  of  day. 
They  alio  dedicated  him  to  Mercury,  as  being  the  emblem 
of  watchfulnefs,  fummoning  men  to  their  bufinefs  by  his 
crowing.  The  cock  is  generally  placed  on  the  tops  of  ftee- 
ples,  and  called  the  weather-cock,  to  intimate  to  prelates, 
that  they  are  to  watch  over  their  flocks.  The  Cock  is  the 
herald  of  the  day  and  the  centinel  of  the  night,  and  is 
born  in  coat-armour  by  many  families.  The  Gauls  took 
the  cock  for  their  firft  ftandard,  and  wore  it  on  their  hel¬ 
mets  for  a  creft. 

A  Cock  \Hieroglyphically]  fignified  a  noble  difpofitioa 
of  mind,  there  being  no  bird  of  a  more  generous  and  un¬ 
daunted  courage  at  the  fight  of  imminent  danger. 

Cock-fighting,  the  original  of  this  fport  is  faid  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Athenians,  on  the  following 
occafion  :  When  Themiftocles  was  marching  his  army  to 
fight  the  Perfians ,  he  by  the  way  efpying  two  cocks  fight¬ 
ing,  cauled  his  army  to  behold  them,  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeech  to  them  :  Behold ,  thefe  do  not  fight  for  their 
houjbold  gods ,  for  the  monuments  of  their  anceftors,  nor  for  glo¬ 
ry,  nor  for  liberty ,  nor  fafety  of  their  children  ;  but  only  be¬ 
caufe  the  one  will  not  give  way  to  the  other .  This  fo  en¬ 
couraged 
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couraged  the  Grecians ,  that  they  fought  ftrenuoufly  and 
obtained  the  victory  of  the  Perfans ;  upon  which  cock- 
fighting  was  by  a  particular  law  ordained  to  be  annually 
pra&iled  by  the  Athenians  •  and  hence  was  the  original 
of  this  fport  in  England  derived. 

Cock-horse  [of  coc,  in  the  language  of  the  Brigan¬ 
tines,  high]  a  high  horfe. 

Cock  °f  Hay  [?•  A.  cop  a  heap]  a  large  heap  of  hay. 

Cock  a  hoop  [coque-a  bupe,F.  i.e.  a  cock  with  a  cope- 
creft  or  comb]  (landing  upon  high  terms  all  upon  the  fpur. 

Cock  on  hoop  [i.  e.  the  cock  or  fpiggot  being  laid  upon 
the  hoop,  and  the  barrel  of  ale  ftunn’d,  i.  e.  drank  out 
without  intermiffion]  at  the  height  of  mirth  and  jollity. 

Co'cKAL,  a  fort  of  play. 

Cockarouse  [among  the  Virginian  Indians ]  is  one  that 
has  the  honour  to  be  of  the  King’s  council  with  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  has  a  great  (hare  in  the 
adminiftration,  and  mud  all  pafs  through  the  Huskanau 
before  they  can  arrive  at  this  honour  or  be  of  the  number 
of  the  great  men.  See  Huskanau. 

Co'ckatrice  [coquetris,  F.]  a  kind  of  ferpent  other- 
wife  called  a  bafilisk. 

Cocks-comb  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  alio  called 
yellow  rattle-grafs. 

Cock-brained,  giddy-brained,  hair-brained,  rafh. 

Cock -feather  [in  Archery]  that  feather  of  the  fhaft  that 
(lands  upright  in  due  notching,  and  if  it  be  not  obferved, 
the  other  feathers  running  on  the  bow  will  fpoil  the  (hot. 

Cock-loft  [probably  of  coc  high,  of  JJ,  Heb.  a  roof] 
an  upper  loft  or  garret. 

Cock-pit,  a  place  made  for  cocks  to  fight  in. 

Cock-pit  [in  a  Ship  of  War]  is  a  place  on  the  lower 
floor  or  deck  behind  the  main  capftan,  lying  between  the 
platform  or  orlope  and  the  (leward’s  room,  where  arefub- 
divifions  or  partitions  for  the  purfer,  the  furgeon  and  his 
mates. 

CocK-roads,  a  net  for  the  catching  of  woodcocks. 

Cock -roaches,  a  fort  of  infefls. 

Cocks  [with  Mariners ]  are  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  brafs 
w  ith  holes  in  them,  which  are  put  into  the  middle  of  large 
Wooden  (hi vers,  to  prevent  them  from  fplitting  and  galling 
by  the  pin  of  the  block  or  pulley  on  which  they  turn. 

Cock  Weed  [with  Botanifts]  an  herb. 

Cock-swain  /  [of  a  Ship]  an  officer,  who  has  the 

Cox  ON  5  charge  of  the  cock-boat,  barge  or 

fhallop,  with  all  its  furniture,  and  is  in  readinefs  with  his 
crew  to  man  the  boat  upon  all  occafions. 

Cock -throppled  Horfe  [with  Farriers]  a  horfe  whofe  throp- 
ple  or  windpipe  is  fo  long,  that  he  cannot  draw  his  breath 
with  that  eafe  that  others  do  which  are  loofe-throppled. 

Cock ’s  Walk  [with  Cock-fighters]  a  place  where  a  cock  is 
bred,  and  where  commonly  no  other  cock  comes. 

•  To  Co'cker,  to  make  much  of,  to  be  over-fond  of  or 
to  dandle. 

Co'cket  [probably  of  Cock]  brisk,  malapert. 

Cocket?  a  cuftom  houfe  fealed  bill ;  al(o  a  parch- 

Coket  5  ment  fealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  to  merchants  as  a  warrant  that  their  goods 
are  cuftomed. 

Cocket  Bread,  the  fined  fort  of  wheaten  bread. 

Cockettata  Lana  [Old  Law]  wooll  duly  entered  at 
the  cuftom-houfe,  and  cocketed  or  allowed  to  be  exported. 

Cockettum?  the  office  at  the  cuftom-houfe  where 

CocKETUM  5  the  goods  to  be  expofed  are  enter’d. 

Cocking  Cloth  [with  Fowlers]  a  frame  made  of  coarfe 
canvas,  about  an  ell  fquare,  tanned,  with  two  (licks  let  a- 
crols  to  keep  it  out,  having  a  hole  to  look  out  at,  and  to 
put  the  nofel  of  a  (hort  gun  through,  for  the  lhooting  of 
pheafants,  QPc.] 

Cockle  [coccle,  &*x.]  a  weed  that  grows  among  corn, 
otherwife  called  Cornrofe  ;  alfo  a  fmall  (hell-fifh. 

Cockle  Stairs ,  a  fort  of  winding  (lairs. 

To  Cockle,  to  pucker,  (hrink  or  wrinkle,  as  feme 
cloth  does. 

Cockney,  a  nick-name  commonly  given  to  one  born 
and  bred  in  the  city  of  London  ;  .feme  derive  it  from  the 
the  tale  of  a  citizen  s  foil  who  knew  not  the  language  of  a 
cock,  but  called  it  neighing  ;  others  again  of  coquin,  F.  an 
idle  perfon,  citizens  generally  living  a  left  aflive  life  than 
country  people ;  others  again,  from  to  cocker  or  fondle. 

Cockrel,  a  young  cock  bred  for  fighting. 

Co'c  k  is  h  [of  cock]  uppilh, 

Co'ckishness,  uppilhneft. 

Coco,  an  Indian  tree  refembling  a  date-tree,  the  nut  of 
w  rich  contains  a  fweet  liquor  like  milk  or  cream,  and  of  a 
plealant  tafte  ;  the  inner  rind  of  which  may  be  eaten  like 


artichokes,  and  of  the  outward  are  made  large  cables. 

Co'ckqu  ean  1.  [ft  Cookquean ,  of  coqua,  L.  or  coquint t 

Cot  quean  5  n.]  a  man  that  cots  or  afts  the  pair 

of  a  cook  among  women,  or  concerns  himfelf  in  kitchen 
affairs. 

Co'cQUET,  a  beau,  a  gallant,  an  amorofo  or  general 
lover  ;  alfo  a  wanton  maiden,  who  keeps  feveral  lovers  in 
fufpence,  F. 

Co'cTiBLE  [ coBibilis ,  L.]  eafy  to  be  boiled. 

Co'ctile  [coclilis,  L.]  lodden  or  baked. 

CoctiLLa'tion,  a  poaching,  as  eggs,  &c.  L, 

Co'c tion, a  boiling;  alfo  a  digeftion  in  the  ftomach,  L6 

Co'c  Y  L  A  ^  [Old  Law]  a  (mall  drinking  cup  in  the 

Co'culum  S  ftiape  ot  a  boar. 

Co'c  ulus  Indicus,  a  poifonous  narcotick  berry,  made 
ufe  of  by  poachers  to  intoxicate  fifh,  fo  that  they  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  with  the  hand;  called  alfo  Baccoe 
pifeatorix ,  i.  e.  fifliers-berries. 

Cod  [co^te,  Sax,  and  Du.]  a  pillow,  as  a  pin  cod,  a 
pin-cuffiion. 

Cods,  the  tefticles  of  an  animal. 

Cod  ware,  grain  or  feed  contained  in  cods,  as  beans, 
peas,  &c. 

Co'ddY  [co^oib,  £.«.]  having  pods  or  (hales,  as  peas, 
beans,  &c. 

Code  [of  caudex,  L.  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  becaufe  anci¬ 
ently  their  books  were  made  of  bark  or  woodj  a  book 
or  roll.  See  Codex. 

Code  [of  codex  a  book  of  caudex  the  trunk  or  timber  of 
a  tree,  becaufe  the  books  of  the  ancients  were  made  of 
wood,  and  their  leaves  were  fomething  like  our  table  books] 
a  volume  or  book. 

Code  [among  Lawyers]  a  certain  book  or  volume  of 
the  ancient  Roman  law.  In  old  time,  the  pleas  and  an- 
fwers  of  the  lawyers  were  in  loole  ferolls  or  fheets  of  parch¬ 
ment  or  paper.  Thefe  the  Empe-.oui  Jufhnian  having  col¬ 
lected  and  compiled  into  a  book,  called  it  Codex ,  and 
ever  fince,  this  book  by  way  of  eminence  has  been  called 
the  Code,  and  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  F  o- 
man  civil  law,  and  contains  iz  books 

The  matter  of  it,  elpecially  as  to  the  fiift  8  books,  is 
pretty  near  the  fame  with  the  Digefis  ;  but  in  thefe  things 
it  differs,  firft,  as  to  the  (tile,  which  is  not  fo  pure  ;  2.  Its 
method  is  not  fo  accurate  as  that  of  the  D.gefi.  3dly,  In 
that  it  difeufles  matters  of  more  common  ufe  wheieas  the 
more  abftrufe  and  fubtle  queftions  of  the  law  are  difculs’d 
in  the  Digefis,  and  there  are  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
lawyers  upon  them,  and  fo  contains  more  polite,  fine, 
witty  arguing,  than  of  ufe  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

And  for  this  reafon  Juflinian  compos’d  the  code,  becaufe 
he  found  the  Digefl  in  many  places  too  fine  and  fubtle  for 
common  ufe,  and  alfo  very  defective  and  imperfect  as  nos 
deciding  many  cafes  that  did  daily  occur. 

This  Code  was  compiled  from  the  anfwers  and  determina¬ 
tions  of  56  Emperors  and  their  councils,  many  of  which 
were  learned  and  skilful  lawyers,  as  the  famous  Papinianus 
and  feme  others,  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adr/an 
to  Jujlinian's  own  time.  And  in  this  Code  there  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  things  fully  and  diftinflly  determined  which  be¬ 
fore  were  either  omitted  or  too  briefly  handled. 

The  Theodoftan  Code,  is  of  good  ufe  to  explain  the 
other  Code,  which  cannot  well  be  underftood  withouc 
it.  This  was  held  in  great  efteenf,  and  was  ufed  in  the 
Wejlern  parts  of  Europe  for  feveral  hundred  years,  as  Mr.  Sel- 
den  relates,  after  that  law  wras  in  a  manner  difufed  and  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  now  the  Theodoftan  Code  is  alfo  grown  much 
out  of  ufe. 

Co'dia  [with  Botanijls]  the  fop  or  head  of  any  plant; 
but  more  efpecially  that  of  a  poppy. 

Co'dicil  [codicillus,  L.]  a  fupplement  to  a  will  or  other 
writing  ;  elpecially  an  addition  to  a  teftament,  when  any 
thing  has  been  omitted  which  the  teftator  would  have  add* 
ed,  explained,  altered,  or  recalled. 

Codi'niac  [Codignac,  F.  cydoniatum ,  L.]  Quiddeny  os 
marmalade  of  quinces. 

Co'dlin  [of  to  coddle]  an  apple  proper  to  be  coddled 
or  boiled. 

Co dos c  e'l ie  [according  to  Fallopius]  venereal  buboes 
in  the  groin. 

Coe  [with  Miners]  a  little  lodgment  they  make  for  them- 
felves  under  ground  as  they  work  lower  and  lower. 

Coe'cum  [in  Anatomy]  the  blind  gut,  the  firft  of  the 
thick  inteftines,  fo  called  becaufe  made  like  a  feck,  having' 
but  one  aperture,  which  ferves  it  for  both  entrance  ana 
exit,  L. 
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Coefficient  [coefficient,  L.]  that  which  makes, 
c&ufes  or  brings  to  pals  together  with  another. 

COEFFICIENT,  of  any  generating  Term  [in  fluxions']  is 
the  quantity  which  arifes  by  dividing  that  term  by  the  ge¬ 
nerating  quantity. 

Coefficient  [with  Algelraifis ]  the  known  quantity 
that  is  multiplied  into  any  of  the  unknown  terms  of  an 
equation. 

Co  EFFICIENCY  [of  coefficient,  L.]  the  caufing  or 
bringing  to  pals  together  with  another. 

Coefficients  [in  Algebra]  are  numbers  prefix’d  to 
letters  or  fpecies  into  which  they  are  fuppoftd  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  ;  and  therefore  with  fuch  letters,  or  with  the  quan¬ 
tities  reprefented  by  them,  they  make  a  reftangle  or  pro- 
du£f,  coefficient  produBion  ;  whence  the  name,  thus  6ab  im¬ 
plies  that  the  quantities  reprelented  by  a  b,  are  multiplied 
into  the  coefficient  6.  and  that  out  of  thefe  2  the  reXangle 
or  product  6ab  is  formed. 

Coe'lia  [xoja/ci,  Gr.]  with  Anat.  fignifies  any  kind  of 
original  cavity  in  an  animal  body ;  and  hence  d ifeafes  foat- 
ed  in  the  cavities  or  venters  of  the  body,  are  called  Cccliack 
affieBions. 

Coeliack  [of  noihiA,  Gr.  the  belly]  of  or  belonging 
to  the  belly. 

Co  el  i  ac  Artery  [with  Anat.]  is  that  which  arifts  from 
the  trunk  of  rhe  Jlorta  after  it  enters  the  Abdomen,  and 
fpreads  into  2  branches  ;  the  firft  on  the  right-hand  named 
Caftrica  dextra ,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  called  Splenica. 

Co eli  ac  Paffion,  a  kind  of  flux  or  loofenefs,  wherein 
the  chyle  or  nutritious  part  of  the  food  paffes  off  along 
with,  or  inftead  of  urine. 

Co  ei  ac  Vein,  that  which  runs  into  the  intejlinum  rtBum, 
or  blind  gut. 

Coeli'genous  [Cceligena,  L.]  heaven  born. 

Co  e'loma  [xo/A&'/ua,,  Cr.]  a  hollow  round  ulcer  in 
the  tunica  cornea,  or  horny  coat  of  the  eye,  L. 

Coe'lum  Heaven  [with  Anat.]  the  cavity  of  the  eye 
towards  the  corner,  L. 

Coe'lus  [according  to  the  Pagan  Theology]  was  the  an - 
cienteft,  the  great  grandfather  (or  firft)  of  all  the  Gods 
[in  the  Greek  called  'Ov^yuos]  he  had  2  ions,  Titan  was  the 
elder,  and  Saturn  the  younger;  the  laft  of  which  committed 
a  moft  impious  aXion,  by  cutting  off  his  privy  parts  with  a 
fcythe,  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  begetting,  and 
threw  his  genitals  into  the  fea,  where  by  the  continual 
agitation  of  the  waves,  it  finding  a  favourable  womb  among 
the  froth,  they  fay  the  goddefs  Venus  was  produced  out  of 
the  bleeding  genitals. 

Heflod  fays,  his  wife  Vefla  brought  forth  many  fbns  and 
daughters,  the  names  of  which  were  Codus,  Japetus ,  Theia , 
Hyperion ,  Themis,  Mnemofyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys,  Saturnus\ 
'iigas.  Titan ,  Brontes,  Sc c.  to  the  number  of  45.  Of  theft 
Ipoltodorus  fays,  Coclus  married  Terra  (the  earth)  and  had 
y  her  3  forts  of  children,  i.  e.  the  giants  with  an  hundred 
ands  and  50  heads,  called  Briareus,  Gyan  and  Cceus  ;  2. 
ue  Cyclops ,  and  the  Titans  of  whom  Saturn  was  the  youngeft. 

Co  e'metery  [xoj/«>it»£{ov,  Gr.)  of  a  burying  place,  a 
hurch-yard. 

Coe'mption,  a  buying  up  of  things,  L. 

Coenobites  [of  xoivor  common,  and  (!/©■'  life)  a 
■  that  had  all  things  in  common  by  way  of  religious  con- 
rcrfation. 

Coeno'biarch  [of  xon'ofiiafxS?  of  xoivor  and  ocpx,c»y, 
■Gr.]  a  chief  governour  the  prior  of  a  monaftery. 

Coen ob V tick  [of  or  pertaining  to  Coenobites ,  or  to 
the  way  of  living  in  common. 

'  Coe'noby  [Ccenobium,  L.  of  xo/vJr  and  0/©*,  Gr.)  a 
living  in  common  or  like  monks,  E?c. 

Coeno'se  [catnofus,  L.]  filthy,  muddy. 

Coeno  sity  [ canojitas ,  L.J  filthinefs,  muddinefs. 
Coenota/phium  /  [of  empty,  and  'ra<p®>  a  fc- 
Cenotaphium  S  pulcher]  an  empty  tomb  or  mo¬ 
nument  ereXed  in  honour  of  fome  illuftrious  perfon  decea¬ 
s'd,  who  periffiing  in  fhipwreck,  battle  or  the  like,  his 
body  could  not  be  found  to  be  depofited  in  it. 

Coe'qjjal  [ coxqualis ,  L.)  equal  to  one  another,  as 
fellows  and  partners  are. 

Coe  qua  lity  ?  [of  coxqualis,  L.)  a  being  equal 
Coe^qjjaln  ess  s  with. 

Coe'rcible  [coercibilis,  L.)  that  may  be  held  in  or 
reftrained.  1 

Coe^rcive,  keeping  in  or  reftraining. 
oe  rciveness  [of  coercere ,  L.]  compulfivenefs. 
decorum  R  C 1  °  N  ’  3  reftraining,  a  keeping  in  good  order  or 

colour*1  R  U  ^  s>  a>  Um  [with  Botanick  writers]  of  a  blue 
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Coesse'ntial  [of  con  and  effientialis ,  L.]  of  the 
fame  effence. 

Coe sse'nti alness  ?  [of  con  and  effentia,  L.]  the 

Coessentia'lity  5  being  of  the  fame  effence 
with. 

Coeta'neous  [of  con  and  cetas,  L.]  of  the  fame  age ; 
alfo  living  together  at  the  fame  time. 

Coeta'neous  ness  [of  con  and  atas]  the  being  of 
the  fame  age  with. 

Coete'rnal  [of  con  and  ccternus,  L.]  that  is  eternal 
to,  with*  or  as  well  as  another. 

Coete'rnalness  ?  [of  coeternal,  Fr.)  the  being  c- 

Coete'rnity  S  ternal  with. 

Coe'val  [of  con  and  avum,  L.  an  age]  of  the  fame 
age  or  duration. 

Coeva'lity,  the  being  of  the  fame  age  or  duration. 

Co  EUR  [in  Heraldry]  as  Party  en  occur ,  fignifies 
a  ffiort  line  of  partition  in  pale  in  the  center  of 
the  efcutcheon,  w  hich  extends  but  a  little  way, 
much  ffiort  of  top  and  bottom,  and  is  there  met  - 

by  other  lines,  which  form  an  irregular  partition  of  the 
efcutcheon. 

Coexistent  [of  con  and  exifiens ,  L.]  having  an 
exiftence  together  at  the  fame  time. 

Coexi'stence  [of  con  and  exffientia ,  L.]  theexifting 
at  the  fame  time  with.  & 

Co'ffee  [Choava,  Arab]  a  drink  well  known,  made 
of  a  berry  brought  from  Turkey  and  other  places. 

Co'ffer  [coyyej-i,  Sax.]  a  cheft  or  trunk  ;  alfb  a  long 
fquare  box,  or  trough,  in  which  tin  oar  is  broken  to  pieces 
in  a  ftamping  mill. 

Coffer  [in  Fortification]  a  hollow  trench  or  lodgment 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch. 

Co'ffer  [with  Archite&s j  the  lowermoft  part  of  a 
cornice,  or  a  fquare  depreffure  or  finking  in  each  interval, 
between  the  modillion  of  the  Corinthian  cornice,  ufually 
filled  with  a  roft,  pomegranate  or  other  mrichmenc. 

Co  FFERER  [in  the  king's  houjbold]  the  fecond  officer 
next  under  the  comptroller,  who  has  the  overfight  of  the 
other  officers,  and  pays  them  their  wages. 

Co'ffin  [coye,  Sax  a  hole  a  coffer,  a  cheft]  a  cafe  or 
box,  commonly  of  wood,  to  put  a  dead  body  in,  in  older 
to  burial.  1  ’ 

Co'ffin  [of  a  Horfe]  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot 
above  the  coronet,  including  the  coffin-bone,  the  foie  and 
the  fruffi. 

Coffin-bone  [of  a  Horfe]  is  a  fmall  fpungy  bone, 
inclofed  in  the  middle  of  the  hoof,  and  poffcffing  the 
whole  form  of  the  foot. 

Coffin  of  Paper,  a  triangular  piece,  fuch  as  grocers 
put  up  pepper,  &c.  in  form  of  a  cone. 

To  Cog  [ coqueliner ,  F.J  to  l'ooth  up,  coaks  or  flatter; 
alfb  to  cheat  at  dice-play. 

Cogs,  the  teeth  of  a  mill-wheel ;  alfb  a  fort  of  boat 
ufed  on  the  river  Humber. 

Co' 

Co' 

Co'gent  Ness  £  or  compelling. 

Co'gga  /  [ Old  Law]  a  fort  of  fea-veffel  or  ffiip,  a 

Co'ggo  S  cock-boat. 

Co'gitable  [ cogitabilis ,  L.)  that  may  be  thought  on. 

Cog  1  't  a  bund  [ cogitabundus ,  L.J  full  of  thoughts, 
deeply  thoughtful. 

Cog  it  a't  i on,  the  art  of  thinking,  thought,  the  re¬ 
flexion  of  the  mind. 

Cogitation  [with  the  Cartejians]  whatever  a  man 
experiences  in  himfelf,  and  of  which  he  is  conftious ;  as  all 
the  operations  of  the  underftanding,  will,  imagination  and 
fenfes. 

Cogita'tive  [cogitativus,  L.]  thoughtful. 

Co'ggle  Stone ,  fuch  as  children  play  with. 

Cog N a't  1  ON,  kindred,  affinity,  alliance. 

Cognation  [in  Civil  l.iw]  the  line  of  parentage 
between  males  and  females,  both  defeended  from  the 
fame  father. 

Co'gnisance  ?[connoiffance ,  F.  cognitio,  L.]  know- 

Cognizance  5  ledge. 

Cognisance,  a  badge  of  armson  a  ferving  man,  or 
waterman’s  fleeve,  ffiewing  that  he  belongs  to  a  particular 
matter  or  fociety. 

Cognisance  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  the  fame  as  creft, 
which  in  any  atcheivement  helps  to  marffial  and  fet  oft  a 
coat  of  arms. 

Co'gnisance  [in  Law]  fometimes  is  uftd  to  fignify 
the  confeffion  of  a  thing  done,  an  acknowledgement  of  a 
fine  ;  alfo  an  audience  or  hearing  a  matter  judicially. 

Cla- 


on  the  river  Humber. 

/gent  [ cogens ,  L.]  preffing,  inforcing,  ftrong. 
/gency  i  [of  cogens,  L.]  the  being  cogent, 
1  gentness  S  or  compelling. 
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Co'gnisance  of  a  Plea  [in  Law]  is  a  privilege  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  king  to  a  city  or  town  corporate,  to  hold  a  plea 
of  all  contract*  and  of  land  within  the  bounds  of  the 
franchife;  fo  that  if  any  perfon  is  impleaded  upon  fuch  an 
account  at  the  king’s  or  mayor’s  courr,  or  the  court  of  the 
bailitf  of  fuch  franchife,  he  may  ask  Cognifance  of  the 
plea,  i-  e.  that  the  matter  may  be  determined  before  them. 
CognisEe'  [-Law  Term]  the  perlon  to  whom  a 
Connisee'  S  fi‘ie  acknowledged. 

Cogniso'r  /  one  who  acknowledges  or  pafles  a  fine 
Conniso'r  S  of  lands  or  tenements  to  another. 
Cogni'tio  prejudicial  is  [in  Civil  Law]  is  a  debating 
of  a  point  that  happens  accidentally  before  the  principal 
caufe  can  have  an  end,  -L. 

Cogni'tion,  knowledge. 

Cognitio'nibus  admittendis ,  a  writ  to  a  juftice  or 
other  perfon,  who  has  power  to  take  a  fine,  and  having 
a  filially  taken  an  acknowledgement  of  it,  defers  to  certify 
it  into  the  court  of  Common-Pleas ,  requiring  him  to  do  it. 
Cogno'scence  [of  cognofcere,  L.]  knowledge. 

Cog  n  o'sc  it  i  v  e,  pertaining  to  knowledge. 

Co'g  R  IT  A  L  Line  [in  Fortification}  a  line  drawn  from 
the  angle  of  the  center  to  that  of  the  baftion. 

Co  i  Men,  dealers  in  Cog-ware. 

Cog  Ware,  coarle  cloths,  anciently  ufed  in  the  North  of 
England. 

To  Coh a'b IT  [ cohabitare ,  L.]  to  dwell  together, 
cfpecially  as  man  and  wife  do. 

Co  HA 'bit  A  NT,  one  who  inhabits  with  another. 
Coha'bitance  /  [of  cohabitare,  L,,]  a  cohabiting  or 
Coh  a  bit  a'tion  S  dwelling  with. 

Co'heir  [coheres^  L.  coberitier,  F.J  a  joint-heir  with 
another. 

CoHei'ress,  a  female  joint-heir  with  another. 

To  Cohe're  [coh^rere,  L.]  to  flick  or  cleave  to,  to 
hang  together  well  ;  to  agree. 

C  ihe'rence  ?  [ coberentia ,  L.]  a  flicking,  cleaving  or 
Cohe'rencyS  hanging  together  ;  an  agreement. 
Cohe'rent  \  coherent,  L.]  agreeing  together. 
Coherent  Difcourfes,  are  luch  difcourfes  in  which 
there  is  a  connexion  and  agreement  between  their  parts. 

Coherent  pr&pofitions,  luch  that  have  lome  rela¬ 
tion  or  agreement  the  one  with  another. 

Cohesion  [ cohefto ,  L.]  a  flicking  or  cleaving  to¬ 
gether. 

Cohesion,  of  the  parts  of  matter  [with  Pbilof ciphers']  is 
a  certain  quality,  from  whence  foever  it  ariles,  by  which 
the  parts  of  all  folid  bodies  adhere  or  flick  clofe  to  one 
another. 

Coh  e'siv  eness  [of  cohxrere,  L.]  cohefive  quality. 
To  Cohi'bit  [ cohibere ,  L.]  to  reftrain  or  keep  back. 
Cohob  a'tion  [with  Chymfis ]  a  repeated  diftillation, 
by  pouring  it  on  again  upon  the  dregs  remaining  in  the  vef- 
fel,  commonly  performed  to  open  mixed  bodies,  or  to  ren¬ 
der  fpirits  volatile. 

Co'hort  [colors,  L.]  a  band  of  foldiers  among  the 
Romans ,  ordinarily  confifling  of  500  men,  or  the  iothpart 
of  a  legion. 

Cohort  a'tion,  an  exhortation  or  encouraging,  L. 
Co  1 F  [ coiffe ,  F.]  a  fort  of  hood  or  cap  for  the  head. 
Serjeants  of  the  CoiF,  a  title  of  ferjeants  at  law,  given 
them  from  the  wearing  a  coif  of  lawn  on  their  heads. 

Coil,  a  noife,  clutter,  tumult;  alfo  the  breach  of  a 
great  gun. 

To  keep  a  Coil  [prob.  of  feottCttt,  Teut.  to  chide]  to 
make  a  noile,  difturbance. 

To  Coil  a  Cable  [ Sea  Term]  is  to  wind  it  about  in  form 
of  a  ring  the  leveral  circles  lying  one  upon  another 

Coi'ling  of  the  Stud,  fignifies  the  fiift  making  choice 
of  a  colt  or  young  horle  for  lervice. 

Coin  [coin,  F.  perhaps  of  cuncus  a  wedge,  or  as  others 
fuppofe  of  inccJ v  an  image,  Gr .]  becaule  it  has  commonly 
the  figure  of  the  princes  head  upon  it  ;  or  prob.  of  Cunnar 
Span,  to  coin]  any  iort  of  ftamped  money,  or  a  piece  of 
metal  converted  into  money  by  imprcfling  certain  marks  or 
figures  on  it. 

Coincidence  ?  [coincident ia,  L.]  a  falling  or 
Coincident  ness  £  jumping  together. 
Coincident  [ coincident ,  L.]  a  happening  together,  a 
falling  in  with  ;  happening  at  the  fame  time.  Thus, 
Coincident  Figures  [in  Geometry ]  are  fuch  which 
being  placed  one  upon  another,  do  exaftly  agree  or  cover 
one  another. 

Coindic a'tions  [with  Phyjicians]  are  figns  that  do 
not  indicate  or  difcover  by  themfelves,  but  together  with 
other  things  and  circumftances  do  aflift  the  phyfician  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  difeafe. 


Coins  ?  [with  Architect]  the  corners  of  walls*  or 
QUINES*  a  kind  of  dies  cut  diagona-wife,  after 
the  manner  of  the  flight  of  a  flair-cafe,  lervmg  at  bottom 
to  fupport  columns  on  a  level,  and  at  top  to  corre£l  the 
inclination  of  an  entablature  fupporting  a  vault 
Coins  /  [in  Gunnery ]  great  wooden  wedges  with 
Quin  es  _S  fmall  handles  at  the  ends  for  the  levelling, 
raifing  or  lowering  of  a  piece  of  ordinance  at  pleafure. 
Coins  (  [with  Printers}  certain  fmall  wedges  ufed  to 
Quines  S  fallen  the  whole  compofure  ofletters  in 
the  chafe  or  frame. 

Coins  ?  [in  a  Ship}  are  fmall  fhort  pieces  of 

Canting  Coins  £  wood,  cut  with  a  fharp  ridge  to 
lie  between  the  casks  to  keep  them  from  rolling  one  againft 
another. 

Standing  Coins,  pipe-ftaves,  or  billets  to  make  casks 
fall. 

Coi'nobite  ?  xoivo&i'tcc/,  of  common  and 

Cf.'nobit  e  £  Gr.  life]  a  religious  perfon  who  lives  in 
a  convent,  &c  under  a  certain  rule,  contrary  to  an  hermit  or 
anchorite  who  lives  in  folitudc, 

Coi'strkl,  a  young  lad. 

Coi'tion  [of  coitus ,  L,.]  an  affembling  or  meeting  to¬ 
gether  ;  a  mutual  tendency  of  bodies  towards  one  another, 
as  of  the  iron  and  loadftone ;  alfo  carnal  copulation  or 
intercourfe  between  male  and  female. 

Coition  of  the  Moon  [in  Ajlronomy ]  is  when  the  moon 
is  in  the  fame  fign  and  degree  of  the  Zodiack  with  the  fun. 
Co  i  ts  a  fort  ot  broad  rings  of  iron  or  horle  fhoos 
Quoits  S  to  play  withal. 

Coke,  pit-coal,  or  leal-coal,  burnt  into  a  kind  of  fea-coal. 
Co'ker,  a  boat-man  or  water-man. 

Co'kers,  filhtrmens  boats. 

A  Cokes,  a  meer  fool,  a  ninny. 

To  Colap hi'ze  [ colaphizo ,  L.  of  xoac Gr.]  to 
buffet. 

Cola'ptice  [of  xaAaViai,  Gr.  to  carve]  the  art  of 
carving  figures  in  (tone. 

Co'l  arin  [in  ArchiteBure}  the  little  frize  of  the  capital 
of  the  Derick  and  Tufcan  column,  placed  between  the 
aftragal  and  the  annulets  ;  alfo  the  orlo  or  ring  on  the 
top  of  the  lhaft  of  the  column,  next  to  the  capital. 

Col  a'tion,  a  draining,  a  pafling  through  a  fieve. 
Co'latUre  [in  Pharmacy}  the  leparation  of  a  liquor 
from  lome  mixture  or  impurity,  by  draining  it  through  the 
narrow  pores  of  a  cloth,  paper,  &c.  or  that  which  is  fo 
drained. 

Co'lcotal  [in  Chymiftry}  the  dry  fubftance  remaining 
after  the  diftillation  of  vitriol,  which  is  commonly  called 
caput  mortuum. 

Co'lchicum  [with  Botanfis}  meadow-faffron,  L. 
Co'lcothar  /  [with  Chymfis}  vitriol  burnt  or  calc’n’d 
Colcotal  S  over  a  ftrong  fire  for  a  good  while; 
which  is  effeflual  in  ftanching  blood,  alio  the  dregs  or 
remains  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  after  the  diftiila- 
tion  of  vitriol. 

Cold  [cealti,  Sax.  holD,  Dan]  is  one  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies,  and  is  fuch  a  flare  of  the  minute  (very 
fmall)  parts  of  any  body,  in  which  they  are  more  {lowly  or 
weakly  agitated  than  thole  of  the  organs  of  feeling  ;  fo 
that  cold  is  only  a  relative  term  ;  the  very  lame  body  being 
liable  to  be  pronounced  either  hot  or  cold,  according  as  its 
particles  are  in  a  greater  or  lelTer  motion  than  thole  of  the 
fenfitory  organs. 

Co'ldnes  [ceafcne.JTe,  Sdx]  the  being  cold,  or  qua¬ 
lity  of  cold. 

Co'l d ness  Potential ,  is  a  relative  quality,  which 
plants,  &c.  are  luppofed  to  have.  Thus  a  plant  is  faid  to 
be  cold  in  the  2d  or  3d  degree ;  not  that  it  is  aflually  cold 
to  the  touch  ,  but  in  its  efteQs  or  operations,  if  taken  in¬ 
wardly. 

Co'l ds hire  Iron ,  is  fuch  as  is  brittle  when  it  is  cold. 
Co'len’s  Earth,  a  fort  of  colour  ufed  by  painters. 
Co'let,  that  part  of  the  ring  wherein  the  ftone  is  let. 
Co'liberts,  perlons  of  a  middle  condition,  between 
lervants  and  freemen. 

Co'libus  [if)AAii(i©',  Gr]  the  humming  bird,  which 
makes  a  noife  like  a  whirl -wind,  though  it  be  in  fixe 
no  bigger  than  a  fly  ;  it  feeds  on  dew,  has  an  admirable 
beauty  of  feathers,  and  a  {cent  as  fweet  as  that  of  musk  or 
ambergreale. 

Co'lic  [colic a,  L.  of  xoAixi,  Gr.]  a  violent  gnawing 
pain  in  the  /' bdomen ,  that  takes  its  name  from  the  gut  Colon , 
which  anciently  was  fuppolcd  the  principal  part  afletfed. 

Co'ling,  along,  pale  fort  of  apple  that  grows  about 
Ludlow. 
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To  Coll  [Mealier,  F.  of  collum,  L.  the  neck]  to  em¬ 
brace  about  the  neck. 

Co'lla  [k<W,  Or.]  glew,  any  glutinous  matter,  or  of 

the  nature  of  glew.  . 

Collabefa'ction,  adeftroying,  waiting  or  decay- 

To  Colla'befy  [collabefacere,  L.]  to  break,  to  dc- 
ftroy,  to  wafte. 

Coll  a'psion,  afalling  down  together,  L. 

Collar  [ collate ,  L.  ctllier ,  F.]  the  upper  part  of  a 
doublet  or  band  ;  alio  a  ring  made  of  metal  ro  put  about 
the  neck  of  a  Have,  dog,  £5e.  alfo  harnefs  for  a  cart  or 

draught-horfe. 

Collar  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  rope  fattened  about  the  beak- 
head,  unto  which  is  fixed  a  pulley  called  the  dead-man’s- 
cye,  that  holds  the  mam  ftay  ;  alio  another  about  the  head 
of  the  main  matt,  called  the  collar  or  garland,  which  is 
wound  about  there  to  prevent  it  from  galling. 

Collar  of  SS’s,  an  ornament  of  the  knights  of  the 
garter,  worn  about  their  necks. 

To  Co'l  l  a  r  [with  Wrefiltrs ]  is  to  lay  hold  on  the 
collar  of  the  antagonift. 

To Colla'te  [ collatum ,  L.]  to  bellow  a  fpiritual 
living. 

To  Colla'te  Books,  to  examine  them  by  the  figna- 
tures,  to  fee  that  they  are  perfeft. 

Collateral  [collaterals,  L]  that  hangs  and  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fides,  or  that  comes  fide-ways,  not  dire&ly, 
but  on  one  fide  ;  thus  collateral  preffurt  is  a  preflfure  fide- 
ways. 

Collateral  [in  Geography]  anyplace,  country,  ©V. 
fituate  by  the  fide  of  another. 

Collateral  Points  [in  Cosmography ]  are  the  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  or  thofe  between  the  cardinal  points. 

Primary  Co LLATERAL  Points ,  are  fuch  as  are  removed 
by  an  equal  angle  on  each  fide,  from  z  cardinal  points. 

Secondary  Collateral  Points ,  are  either  thofe  which 
are  equally  diftant  from  a  cardinal  and  firft  primary  ;  or 
equally  diftant  from  Lome  cardinal  or  primary,  and  firft 
fecondary. 

Collateral  Defcent ,  is  fpringing  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  whole  blood,  as  grandfather’s  brother,  &c. 

Collaterals  [in  Genealogy]  are  fuch  relations  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fame  ftock  but  not  in  the  fame  line  of  af- 
cendants  or  defendants ;  but  being  as  it  were  afide  of 
each  other.  Thus  uncles,  aunts,  nieces,  coufins,  are  col¬ 
laterals,  or  in  the  collateral  line. 

Collateral  AJfurance,  is  a  bond,  which  a  man,  that 
covenants  with  another,  enters  into  for  performance  of  the 
covenants. 

Collateral  Security  [in  Law]  that  which  is  given 
over  and  above  the  deed  it  felf,  as  if  a  man  covenants  with 
another,  and  enters  into  a  bond  for  the  performance  of  his 
covenants,  the  bond  is  ftiled  a  collateral  alfurance. 

Collaterals  Penis  [ Anatomy ]  a  mufcle,  otherwifo 
called  Breflor  Penis. 

Colla'tion,  a  handfome  treat  or  entertainment,  be¬ 
tween  dinner  or  fupper ;  alio  among  the  Romani  fit  a  meal 
or  repaft  on  a  faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a  fupper. 

Collation  [in  a  Logical  senfe]  a  comparing  one  thing 
well  with  another. 

Collation  [in  Common  Law]  the  comparifon  or  pre- 
fentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  fo  fee  whether  theyr are 
both  alike  ;  alfo  the  report  or  aft  of  the  officers  who  made 
the  comparifon. 

Collation  [of  a  Benefice]  is  the  bellowing  of  a 
church-living  by  a  bilhop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or 
patronage. 

Collation  of  Seals  [ ancient  Deeds]  was  when  one 
feal  was  fet  on  the  reverfc  or  back  of  another  upon  the 
lame  label  or  ribband. 

Collatio  ne  fafla ,  &c.  a  writ  direfled  to  the  juttices 
of  the  Common-Pleas ,  ejonining  them  to  fend  out  their  writ 
to  a  bilhop  for  the  admitting  a  clerk  in  the  place  «f  another, 
prefented  by  the  king,  who  died  during  the  fuit  between 
the  king  and  the  bilhop’s  clerk. 

Collatio'ne  Ilermitagii ,  a  writ  by  which  the  kin" 
ufed  to  confer  the  keeping  of  an  hermitage  upon  a  clerk  ° 

Collati'tious  [ collatitius ,  L.]  done  by  the  con¬ 
ference  or  contribution  of  many. 

Colla'tive  [ collativus ,  L]  conferred  together. 
ACollative  [co/htivKin,  L.]  a  benevolence  of  the 
people  to  the  king,  &c. 

ColleVgue  [collega,  L.  collegue,  F.]  a  companion, 
partner  or  aflociate  in  the  fame  office  or  magiftracy. 

A  Co'l L ect  [colUBum,  L  ]  a  ftiort  prayer,  particularly 


fuch  as  are  appointed  with  the  epiftlcs  and  golpels  in  the 
publick  fcrvice  of  the  church  of  England. 

To  Colle'ct  [colleBum,  L.  Sup.]  to  gather,  to  pick 
up  ;  to  levy  or  raife  taxes. 

Collecta'neous  [colleBaneus,  L.]  gathered  and 
foraped  up  together  ;  pickt  up  out  of  divers  works 

Collecta'neousness  l colleBaneus,  L.]  the  being 
colle&ed  out  of  feveral. 

Collection,  a  gathering  together  or  picking  up; 
alfo  the  things  gathered  together  or  picked  up ;  as  a  col- 
leflion  of  books,  papers,  L. 

Colle'ction  [with  Logicians]  an  inference  or  con- 
clufion. 

Collection  of  Light  [with  Afirologers]  is  when  4 
principal  fignificators  behold  not  one  the  other ;  but  both 
of  them  call  their  feveral  afpefts  to  a  more  momentary 
planet  than  themfelves,  whom  they  each  of  them  receive  in 
lome  of  their  elfential  dignities  :  lo  that  the  planet,  which 
does  thus  colled  their  lights,  lignifies  in  their  judgment 
the  accomplilhing  of  a  bufinefs  in  hand  between  z  perfons 
by  the  mediation  of  a  third. 

Collecti'tious  [colleBitius,  L]  pickt  up  of  all 
forts. 

Collective  [colleBitius,  L]  pertaining  to  gather- 
ing,  &c.  comprehenfive,  apt  to  gather. 

Collective  Nouns  [in  Gram.]  are  nouns  or  words 
which  comprehend  many  perfons  or  things  in  the  fingular 
number  ;  as  a  people,  a  multitude,  a  company,  &>c. 

Co'l  lege  [collegium,  L.]  a  name  anciently  given  to 
certain  focieties,  corporations  or  companies  of  workmen, 
tradefmen,  &c.  a  company  or  fociety  of  thofo  who  are  of 
the  fame  profeffion  who  [among  the  Romans]  had  their 
relpedive  patron  or govemour ;  but  elpecially  ftudents  in  an 
univerfity,  &c.  alfo  the  place  or  publick  building  in  which 
they  dwell. 

Colleg  a'tary  [Civil  Law]  a  perfon  to  whom  a  legacy 
is  left  in  common  with  one  or  more  perfons. 

Co'lleger  V  [collegatus,  L.]  a  fellow-member  or 

Colle'giate  S  ftudent  of  a  college. 

Colle'gial  [ collegialis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
college. 

Colle'giate  Church,  a  church  which  is  built  and  en¬ 
dow’d  for  a  fociety,  or  body  corporate  of  a  dean  or  other 
prefident,  and  feveral  canons  or  prebendaries,  as  thofo  of 
Wefiminfier ,  Windfor,  & c. 

Co'llered  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  wearing  a  collar,  as 
a  dog  cohered,  &c, 

Co'llery,  a  ftore-houfo  for  coals 

Co'l  let  [of  a  Ring]  that  part  of  it  in  which  the 
ftone  is  fot,  the  Bez.il. 

Colle'ticks  [in  Medicine]  medicines  which  are  of  a 
gluing  or  clofing  quality,  which  forve  to  fatten  the  parts, 
and  make  them  firm. 

ColLi'ci/e  [with  An  at.]  the  joining  of  the  punBa  lacry - 
malia  into  one  paflage  on  both  fides,  for  conveying  the 
moifture  of  the  eyes  into  the  cavity  of  the  nollrils. 

Co llicolum  [Anat. j  the  fame  as  nympha,  L. 

ToColli'de  [collidere,  L]  to  hit,  ftrilce,  dafli  or 
knock  together,  or  one  againft  another. 

Co'l  her,  a  dealer  or  worker  in  coals. 

Collig  a'tion,  a  gathering  or  tying  up  together,  L. 

Collima'tion,  an  aiming  at. 

Collin  ea'tion,  a  levelling  at,  or  aiming  to  hit  the 
mark,  L. 

Co'lliness  [of  Coal]  a  being  blacked  or  dawbed 
with  coals,  foot,  &c. 

Col  li'qjj  ament  [colli qu  amentum,  L-]  that  which  is 
melted. 

Co'lliqjj  a  ns  Tebris  [with  Pbyficians]  is  one  of  the 
kinds  of  burning  fevers,  but  luch  a  one  as  they  fay,  by 
its  exceffive  heat,  fuddenly  melts  the  fat  fiefh  and  fub- 
ftance  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  body;  nay,  fbmetimes 
even  the  very  blood  in  the  veins,  and  difeharges  it  by  in- 
fonfible  transpiration,  as  fweat,  urine  or  (tool,  L. 

Co'lliqjj  a  nt,  [collrquans,  Lj  confuming,  wafting. 

To  Co'lliqjj  ate  [ colliquatum ,  L.]  to  melt,  to  con- 
fume  or  wafte. 

Col l  1  qjj  a'tion  [with  Phyficians]  a  kind  of  dangerous 
flux  or  foouring. 

Co'lliqjj  ativ  e  Fever ,  one  which  is  attended  with  a 
Diarrhoea ,  or  profufo  fweats,  from  too  lax  a  contexture  of 
the  fluid.  Sec  Colliquans, 

Colli  qjj  ati'veness  [of  colliquativus ,  L.]  wafting- 
nefs,  confumingnelTs. 

Colliqjjefa'ction,  a  melting  down,  L. 
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Colliri'dIANs,  a  fe£f  of  hereticks,  who  paid  ado¬ 
ration  to  the  virgin  Mary  as  a  goddefs,  and  offered  facrifice 
to  her. 

Collision,  adafhingor  linking  of  one  body  againft 
another,  F.  of  L. 

Collistri'gium  [in  the  PraRick  of  Scotland]  a  pair 
of  flocks. 

To  Co'l locate  [of  collocation,  L]  to  place,  to  let 
to  appoint  to  a  place.  * 

Colloca'tion,  a  placing  or  letting  in  order,  F.  of  Z. 
Collocu'tion,  a  talking  together,  L. 

To  CoLLo  Gut.  [of  colloqui,  h,.  to  talk  with]  to  decoy 
with  fair  words  ;  to  flatter  or  footh  up,  to  fawn  upon. 

Co'llop  [prob.  of  a.:Axfof,  Cr.  a  flat  piece  of  flefh] 
a  cut  or  llice  of  meat. 

Co'lloq_uy  [ colloquium ,  L.]  a  difcourfe,  a  feigned  con¬ 
ference  or  talking  together  of  feveral  perlons,  as  the  col¬ 
loquies  of  E rafmus. 

Co lluct a'tion  ^  a  ftruggling  or  wreftling  toge- 
Collu'ctancy  ">  ther. 

To  Coilu'd  e  [colIudere,L.]  to  play  together ;  [in  Law'] 
to  plead  by  covin,  with  intent  to  deceive. 

Co'llum,  a  neck,  L 

Collum  minus  uteri  [Anat.]  the  cavity  of  the  womb 
next  its  internal  orifice,  where  it  is  more  contracted  than 
it  is  at  the  bottom,  L. 

Collu'sion,  a  juggling  or  playing  booty  ;  a  hunting 
with  the  hound  and  running  with  the  hare,  L. 

Collusion  [in  Law]  a  fraudulent  or  deceitful  com¬ 
pact  or  agreement  between  2  or  more  parties  to  bring 
an  aCtion  one  againft  the  other  for  fome  deceitful  end,  or 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  a  third  perfon. 

Collu'sory  [ colluforius ,  L.]  done  by  covin  and  col- 
lufion. 

Colllu'th  eans,  certain  hereticks  in  the  4th  century, 
who  confounded  the  evil  of  punilhment  with  the  evil  of 
fin,  faying  that  the  former  proceeded  not  from  God  any 
more  than  the  latter. 

fo  Co'lly  [of  cole,  £<rx.]  to  dawb  with  foot  or  black 
proceeding  from  coals. 

Co'lly,  the  black  or  foot  on  the  outfide  of  a  pot, 
kettle,  the  chimney,  & *e. 

To  Colly  [fpoken  of  a  Hawk]  a  term  uled  when  Ihe 
llretches  out  her  neck  ftrait  forward. 

Colly-flower  [caplpypt,  &**.]  a  fort  of  fine 
cabbage  plant. 

Colly'rium  [xoMtlgrov,  Gr.]  any  liquid  medicine  de¬ 
signed  to  cure  difoales  in  the  eyes.  It  was  formerly  uled 
for  a  tent  to  drels  a  fiftula  with  ;  a  peflary  or  fuppofitory. 

Colo'boma  [xoAofai^x,  Cr.]  agrowing  together  of 
the  lips,  eye-lids  ornoftrils  ;  or  a  preternatural  cleaving  of 
the  ears  to  the  head. 

Col  oca  si' a,  [xoAoxairKt,  Gr.]  the  Egyptian  bean. 
Colocy'nthis  [koasxwS/V,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  wild  gourd 
whofe  apple  is  called  coloquintida. 

Col OM  e'j tru  m  1  Botany]  the  herb  dog-bane. 

Co'lon  [x£aov,  Gr.  a  member]  a  member  of  the  body, 
Specially  a  foot  or  arm. 

Colon  [in  Gram.]  a  point  marked  thus  (  :)  being  a 
middle  point  of  diftinChon  between  a  Comma  and  a  period 
in  fentences. 

Colon  [with  Anat.]  is  one  of  the  thick  guts,  and  the 
largeft  of  all,  being  in  length  about  8  or  9  hands  breadth, 
and  full  of  little  cells,  fometimes  fluffed  with  wind  and 
other  matters,  which  caufe  pains  of  the  colic. 

Colona'de  \ Architecture]  a  range  of  pillars  running 
quite  round  a  building,  and  Handing  within  the  walls  of  it, 
or  a  portico  of  pillars,  fuch  as  before  St.  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome. 

Co'loneL  [ Colonello ,  Ital.  Colonel ,  Fr.  ]  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  a  regiment  of  horfe,  dragoons  or  foot 
foldiers. 

Co'lony  [Colon! a,  L.]  a  plantation,  a  company  of 
people  removed  from  one  country  or  city  to  another,  with 
an  allowance  of  land  for  tillage  ;  alfo  the  place  of  their 
fottlement. 

Colopho'nia  ?  [of  Colophon ,  a  city  of  Ionia]  the 
Col o f o n i a  5  herb  foammony. 

Col  ophoni'a  [with  Chymifts,  of  v.o>o$&\,  Gr.]  the  top 
of  a  thing,  the  chief,  the  end,  L.  the  caput  mortuum ,  or 
grofs  fubftance  of  turpentine,  die  more  liquid  part  beintr 
diftilled  into  oil.  ® 

Colophonia  refina,  a  kind  of  rofin  ifluing  out  of 
the  pine-tree. 

CoLoogu'NTiDA,  the  fruit  of  a  wild  gourd  of  a  bitter 
tafte. 


Colora'tion,  a  colouring,  L. 

^Colori'fkk  [colon feus,  L.]  making  colour,  colour- 

Colora'tion  [with  Chym.]  the  brightening  of  gold 
or  /liver*  when  it  is  fullied  by  any  fulphureous  vapour. 

Color  is  a  tion  ?  [in  Pharmacy]  the  changes  of  co- 

Co  l  or  A  T  ion  S  lour  which  bodies  undergo  by 
the  various  operations  either  of  nature  or  art,  as  by  calci¬ 
nations,  co£ti0ns,  &>c  *  *  1 

Co  l  o  s  s .  See  Coloffus. 

Colosse'an,  large  like  a  Coloffus. 

Coloss f'um  [at  Rome]  an  amphitheatre  built  by  the 
emperor  Vtfpafan,  capacious  enough  to  contain  100000 
ipe  eta  tors  to  fit  round  the  Area,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the 
beafts  were  let  loofe,  and  was  the  place  where  St.  Ignatius 
was  expofed  to  the  lions. 

Colostra'tion,  a  difeafe  happening  to  young  ones 
fucking  the  milk  of  the  dam  within  2  days  after  the  birth. 

Co  1.  o'  .us,  a  ftatue  of  prodigious  fize,  as  that  of  Apolh 
or  the  Sun  m  the  harbour  of  the  ifland  Rhodes.  That  at 
Rhodes  wzs  made  by  Chares  of  Afia  the  Leffer,  and  was  the 
work  ot  12  years,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Sun  It  coll 
about  4400a  pounds  Englifi  money.  It  was  placed  at  die 
entrance  ot  the  harbour  ot  the  city,  with  the  right  foot  ftand- 

on  d*  °"e  fide.  ,of  ,the  ^nd,  and  the  left  on  the  other. 
1  he  talleft  Ihips  with  their  malls  fail'd  into  the  haven  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  of  it,  and  when  it  was  thrown  down  to  the 
ground  by  an  earthquake,  few  men  were  able  to  embrace 
the  little  finger  of  this  prodigious  ftatue,  the  brafs  of  which 
it  was  made  loaded  900  camels. 

Co'l  our  [color,  L.]  is  a  quality  inherent  to  natural  bo¬ 
dies,  which  are  faid  to  be  fo  and  fo  coloured;  or  as  others 
define  colour,  au  accident  that  happens  to  them  by  the  re- 
Hetbon  of  light ;  alfo  complexion,  looks  ;  alfo  pretence  or 

Co'lour  [in  Law]  is  a  plea  that  is  probable,  tho*  in 
reality  talfe  put  in  with  intent  to  draw  the  trial  of  the 
caule  from  the  jury  to  the  judges 

Colour  [in  Heraldry j  colours  are  generally  red,  black 
blue  and  purple,  whicn  are  called  as  follows  .-  the  red  is 
called  gules-  the  blue,  azure  ■  the  black,  fable  •  the  grew 
vert  or  ftnople ;  and  rh t  purple,  purpure,  tenny  or  tawney  and 
[anguine  fometimes,  but  this  is  not  common  :  and  thefe  co¬ 
lours  are  fometimes  otherwife  exprefs'd ;  gules  is  called 
Mars  ;  azure,  Jupiter  ;  [able,  Saturn ;  vert,  Venus  •  pur - 
pure,  Mercury ;  tenny,  the  Dragon's  head  ■  and  [anguine,  the 
Dragon  s  tail.  6  * 

In  precious  ftones  gules  is  called  ruby  ;  azure  [apphire  - 
[able,  diamant  ;  vert,  emeraud  ;  purpure,  amethyfi  -  tenny 
hyacinth  ;  and  [anguine,  [ardonix.  /s> 

Colour  [in  Philofophy]  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
whereby,  according  to  the  different  fizes  or  magnitudes 
of  its  parts,  it  excites  different  vibrations  in  the  fibres  of 
theopnek  nerve;  which  being  propagated  to  the [en[orium, 
affects  the  mind  with  different  lenfations. 

Colour  of  Office  [Law  Phrafe]  an  evil  or  unjuft  aQ: 
done  by  the  countenance  of  office  or  authority 

To  Colour  [color are, L.]  to  give  a  colour  to  ;  to  cloak 
to  excufe  ;  alfo  to  blulh.  9 

To  Colour  fi rangers  goods,  is  when  a  freeman  al¬ 
lows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  his 
name. 


Co'lourable,  fpecious,  falfo,  feigned. 

Colouring  [with  Painters]  the  manner  of  applying 
and  conducting  the  colours  of  a  pifture  ;  or  the  mixture  oi 
lights  and  Ihadows  formed  by  the  various  colours  employ’d 
in  a  painting.  r  3 

Colours  [in  Military  Affairs]  the  ftandard,  enfign  Or 
banner  of  a  company  of  foldiers. 

Colours  [in  a  Ship]  the  enfigns  or  flags,  &c.  placed 
on  the  ftern  or  poop,  to  lhew  ot  what  part  or  country 
they  are.  1 

Emphatical  Colours  [according  to  the  ancient  Naturat 
Philo[ophy]  are  (as  they  term  them)  thole  apparent  colours 
frequently  feen  in  the  clouds,  before  fiin-rifing  or  after  its 
letting  ;  or  the  colours  that  appear  in  the  rain-bow,  &V. 
thele  they  will  not  allow  to  be  true  colours,  becaufe  they 
are  not  permanent  or  lafting. 

Field  Colours,  crelmall  flags  of  about  a  foot  and  half 
Iquare,  carried  along  with  the  quarter-mafter  general  for 
marking  out  the  ground  of  the  fquadrons  and  battalions. 

Co'lourabl en ess,  plaufi blends. 

COLF  a're  arbores  [Old  Law]  to  lop  or  top  trees. 

L.olpatu'ra  ?  [Old  Law]  the  cutting  or  lopping  of 

Cu  L  p  a  T  u  'r  a  s  trees ;  a  trefpafi  within  a  toreftT 

Colpi'cia,  fiimplars  or  young  poles  in  the  woods, 

whi<  h 
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which  when  they  are  cut  down  make  Levers,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Warwickfiire  call  colpices.  Gotland} 

Co'lpindach  /  [according  to  the  prafhce  of  Scotland] 

Cow'dach  S  a  young  cow  or  heifer. 

Colt  [colt,  Sax.]  a  young  horfe,  mare  or  afs. 
CoLts-foot  [with  Botanifis ]  an  herb  good  in  diftem- 

pers  of  the  lungs,  &c-  .  , 

r  Colt  Evil  {  with  Farriers']  a  preternatural  fwelling  in  the 

pizzle  and  cods  of  a  horfe.  . 

Colt f. r  [cultop,  <Srfx.]  a  piece  of  iron  belonging  to  a 

plough  that  cuts  the  ground.  . 

Colubri'na  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  briony  or  white 

vine,  L.  .  - 

Colu'brin  E  [ colubrinus ,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  a  ler- 

pent  i  alfo  wily,  crafty. 

Colu'mbaky  [ columbarium ,  L.]  a  dove  or  pigeon- 
houfe. 

Columbi'nA  [with  Botanifis]  the  heib_  bale  or  flat 
vervain,  L. 

Columbi'ne  [ columbinus ,  L.]  of,  like,  or  pertaining 
to  a  pigeon. 

Colume'lla  [with  Surgeons]  an  inflammation  of  the 
uvula,  when  it  is  extended  in  length,  like  a  little  column. 

Co'lumn  {columna,  L.]  a  round  pillar  to  bear  up  or 
beautify  a  building  ;  or  for  a  monument  of  fbme  notable 
event. 

Column  [in  ArchiteBure j  in  a  ftrift  fenfc  is  that  long, 
round  cylinder,  or  part  of  a  pillar,  which  is  called  th efiaft 
or  trunk ,  and  contains  the  body  of  it  from  the  fpire  to  the 
bafe,  or  from  the  aftragal  of  the  bale  to  the  chapiter. 

Tufcan  Column,  is  the  Ihorteft  and  moll  Ample  of  all 
the  columns,  its  height  according  to  Scamozzi  is  15  modules, 
to  Vitruvius,  &c.  14. 

Doric  Column,  is  fomething  more  delicate,  its  height 
from  14  to  15  modules,  and  is  adorned  with  flutings. 

Corinthian  Co  I.  u  m  Si ,  is  the  richeft  and  moll  delicate  of 
all,  its  height  is  19  modules,  its  capital  is  adorned  with 
two  rows  of  leaves  and  with  caulicoles,  from  whence  vo¬ 
lutes  do  fpring  out. 

Ionick  Column,  is inore  delicate  than  the  Dorick ,  its 
height  is  17  or  18  modules,  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  the 
reft  by  the  volutes  in  its  capital,  and  by  its  bale. 

Composite  Column,  its  height  is  19  and  half  or  20  mo¬ 
dules,  it  has  two  rows  of  leaves  in  its  capital  like  the  Co¬ 
rinthian,  and  angular  volutes  like  the  Ionic. 

Column  [Mil.  Art]  is  a  long  file  or  row  of  troops,  or  of 
the  baggage  of  an  army  in  its  march. 

Column  [with  Printers]  is  a  part  of  a  page  divided  by 
a  line,  as  the  pages  in  this  book  are  into  two  columns, 
and  others  into  3,  4,  &*C- 

Cylindrical  Column,  a  column  that  has  neither  fwcl- 
ling  nor  diminution. 

Attic  Column,  a  pilafter  infulated,  having  four  equal 
faces  or  fides  and  of  the  higheft  proportion. 

Angular  Column,  is  an  infulated  column,  placed  in  the 
coin  or  corner  of  a  portico,  or  inlerted  into  the  corner  of  a 
building 

Doubled  Column,  is  an  aflemblage  of  two  columns, 
joined  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  two  lhafts  penetrate 
each  other  with  a  third  of  their  diameter. 

F ufibie  Column,  is  a  column  made  of  fome  metal  or 
mama  caft. 

Rydrtuluk  Column,  a  column  from  the  top  of  which  a 
jet  d'eau  proceeds,  to  which  the  capital  ferves  as  a  bafon, 
whence  the  water  delcends  by  a  little  pipe,  which  turns 
fpira’.ly  around  the  {haft. 

Moulded  Column*  is  one  made  by  impaftation  of  gravel 
and  flints  of  divers  colours,  bound  together  with  a  cement, 
which  grows  perfectly  hard  and  receives  a  polilh  like 
marble. 

Tranfpdrent  Column,  a  column  made  of  fome  tranfpa- 
rent  matter,  as  of  cryftaf,  tranfparent  alabafter,  &c. 

Water  Column,  one  whofe  lhaft  is  form’d  of  a  large 
jet  d’eau,  which  fpouting  out  water  forcibly  from  the  bafe 
drives  it  within  the  tambour  of  the  capital,  which  is  made 
hollow,  thence  falling  down  again  it  has  the  effett  of  a 
liquid  cryftal  column. 

Column  of  Joinery,  is  made  of  ftrong  timber  boards, 
joined,  glued  and  pinned  together,  is  hollow  turned  in  the 
lath  and  ulually  fluted. 

Incruflated  Column,  is  made  of  feveral  ribs  or  thin 
Ihells  of  fine  marble  or  other  rare  ftone,  cemented  upon  a 
mold  of  ftone,  brick  or  the  like. 

Aftronomical  Column,  a  kind  of  obfervatory  in  form  of 
an  high  tower,  built  hollow  and  with  a  fpiral  afcent  to  an 
armillary  fphere  placed  at  the  top  for  taking  obfervations 
cf  the  courfes  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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Carotitick  Column*  is  one  that  is  adorned  with  foliages 
or  leaves  or  branches  turned  fpirally  around  the  lhaft ;  or 
in  crowns  and  teftoons. 

Diminified  Column,  is  one  that  begins  to  taper  or  di- 
minilh  from  the  bafe  in  imitation  of  tree*. 

Cantoned  Columns,  are  fuch  as  are  engaged  in  the 
four  corners  of  a  fquare  pillar,  to  fupport  four  fprings  of 
an  arch. 

Coupled  Columns,  are  fuch  as  are  difpos’d  by  two  and 
two,  fo  -as  almoft  to  touch  each  other  at  their  bafes  and 
capitals. 

Chronological  Columns,  are  fuch  as  bear  fome  hiftorical 
infeription  digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time. 

Geminated  Co'lumn,  a  column  whofe  lhaft  is  formed 
of  three  fimilar  and  equal  fides  or  ribs  of  ftone,  fitted  with¬ 
in  one  another,  and  fattened  at  bottom  with  iron  pins,  and 
at  the  top  with  cramp-irons. 

Column  of  Mafonry,  is  made  of  rough  ftone,  well  laid 
and  coloured  with  plafter,  or  of  bricks  moulded  triangular- 
wile  and  covered  with  flue. 

Column  with  Tambours ,  is  one  whofe  lhaft  is  formed 
of  leveral  courles  of  ftone  or  blocks  of  marble  lels  high 
than  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

Column  in  Truncheons,  confifts  of  3,  4  or  5  pieces  of 
ftone  or  metal,  differing  from  the  tambours,  being  higher 
than  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

Fluted  Column,  is  one  whole  lhaft  is  adorned  with 
flutes  or  channelings,  either  from  top  to  bottom,  or  only 
two  thirds  of  its  height. 

Cabled  Columns,  are  fuch  as  have  proje£lures  in  form 
of  cables  in  the  naked  of  the  lhaft,  each  cable  having  an 
effetf  oppofite  to  a  fluting,  and  accompany ’d  with  a  little 
lift  on  each  fide. 

Cabled  and  fluted  Column,  one  whofe  flutes  are  filled 
up  with  cables,  reeds  or  ftaves,  beginning  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lhaft  and  reaching  one  third  of  its  height  .  . 

Flyfced  Column  enrich’d,  a  column  whole  flutings*  are 
filled  up  with  ornaments  of  foliages,  riads,  ribbands,  &c. 
inftead  of  cables. 

Colojfal Column,  a  column  of  an  enormous  fize,  too 
large  to  enter  any  ordonnance  of  architecture. 

Gothick  Column,  a  round  pillar  that  is  either  too  Ihort 
for  its  bulk,  or  too  flender  for  its  height. 

Hermetick  Column,  a  fort  of  pilafter  in  manner  of  a 
terminus ,  having  the  head  of  a  man  inftead  of  a  capital. 

Hifiorical  Column,  is  one  whole  lhaft  is  adorned  with 
a  BaJJb  relieve,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole  length, 
and  containing  the  hiftory  ol  lome  great  perlonage. 

Hollow  Column,  is  one  that  has  a  fpiral  ftair-cafe  on 
the  infide  for  the  convemency  of  afeending  to  the  top. 

Indicative  Column,  one  which lerves  to  Ihew  the  tides, 
&c.  along  the  fea-coafts. 

Itinerary  Column,  a  column  ereffed  in  the  crofs  ways 
in  large  roads,  having  leveral  faces,  which  by  the  inlcri- 
ptions  ferve  to  Ihew  the  different  routs. 

LaBary  Column,  a  column  in  the  herb-market  at 
Rome,  having  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal  where  young  chil¬ 
dren  were  put,  being  abandoned  by  their  parents  either 
out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity. 

Limitrophous  Column,  one  that  ihews  the  bounds  and 
limits  of  a  country  conquered. 

Luminous  Column,  a  kind  of  column  formed  on  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  frame,  mounted  and  covered  over  with  oiled  pa¬ 
per,  &c.  lo  that  lights  being  dTpofed  in  ranks  over  each 
other,  the  whole  appears  to  be  on  fire. 

Manubiary  Colu  M  N  [or  manubia ,  L.  fpoils  of  an  ene¬ 
my]  a  column  adorn’d  with  trophies  in  imitation  of  trees, 
on  which  the  ancients  hung  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy. 

Median  Column,  are  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  a 
porch,  whole  intercolumniations  are  luiger  than  the  reft. 

MaJfive  Column,  one  that  is  too  Ihort  for  the  order 
whofe  capital  it  bears. 

Memorial  Column  n,  a  column  railed  on  account  ot 
any  remarkable  event. 

Pbofphorical  Column,  a  hollow  column,  or  a  light-houlc 
built  on  a  rock  or  the  tip  of  a  mole  to  ferve  as  a  lan- 
thern  ro  the  port. 

Roftral  Column,  a  column  adorned  with  beaks  or 
prows  of  lh,ips,  and  galleys  \vith_  anchor*  and  grapnels 
erefted  to  prclerve  the  memory  of  lome  notable  lea-fight. 

Sepulchral  Column,  a  column  erefted  on  a  tomb  ot 
lepulchre,  with  an  infeription  on  its  bale. 

statuary  Column,  one  which  fupports  a  ftatue. 
Symbolical  Column,  a  column  reprelenting  fome  parti¬ 
cular  country  by  fome  attribute  peculiar  to  it,  as  the  Fleur- 
de-lis  for  France. 

^  Grouped 
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<5 rouped  Columns,  are  fuch  as  are  placed  on  the  feme 
pedeftal  or  focle,  cither  by  3  and  3  or  by  4  and  4. 

Gnomonick  Column,  a  cylinder  on  which  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  fliadow  of  a  ftyle. 

Legal  Column,  one  on  which  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  ftate  were  engraved. 

Sich'd  Column,  is  one  whofe  fhaft  enters  with  half  its 
diameter  into  a  wall,  which  is  hollowed  for  its  reception. 

Column,  one  the  lhaft  of  which  is  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  bark  and  knots. 

Polygonous  Column,  one  that  has  feveral  fides  or  faces. 

Oval  CoLu  m  n,  one  whofe  lhaft  has  a  Hamels ;  the  plan 
of  it  being  made  oval  to  reduce  the  projefture. 

Funeral  Column,  one  which  bears  an  urn  in  which  the 
alhes  of  fome  deceafed  hero  are  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  ; 
and  the  lhaft  of  which  is  lbmetimes  overfpread  with  tears 
or  flames,  which  are  fymbols  of  forrow  and  immortality. 

Jnferted  Column,  is  one  that  is  attach’d  to  a  wall  by  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  its  diameter. 

Infulated  Column,  one  that  Hands  free  and  detach’d 
on  all  fides  from  any  other  body. 

Serpentine  Column,  a  column  formed  of  three  lerpents 
twilled  together,  the  heads  of  which  fcrve  as  a  capital. 

Swelled  Column,  is  one  which  has  a  bulging  or  fvvel- 
ling  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  lhaft. 

Twified  Column,  is  one  whofe  lhaft  is  twilled  round 
in  manner  of  a  fcrew,  with  fix  circumvolutions,  and  is  for 
the  mod  part  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Twified ,  fiuted  Column,  is  a  column  whofe  flutes  fol¬ 
low  the  contour  of  the  lhaft  in  a  fpiral  line  throughout  the 
whole  length. 

Column  twified  and  inriched ,  is  a  column  of  which  one 
third  of  its  lhaft  is  fluted,  and  the  reft  adorned  with  bran¬ 
ches  and  other  inrichments. 

Triumphal  Column  [among  the  Ancients]  a  column  ere£t- 
ed  in  honour  of  an  hero  ;  of  which  the  joints  of  the  Hones 
or  courfes  were  adorn’d  with  as  many  crowns  as  he  had 
made  military  expeditions. 

Column  [of  Gr  bearing  living  crea¬ 

tures]  a  ftatuary  column,  on  which  the  figure  of  fome 
animal  is  placed. 

Colu'mna  nafi  [with  Anatomifis ]  the  flelhy  part  of  the 
nole,  jutting  out  in  the  middle  near  the  upper  lip. 

Column  A  cordis  [in  Anatomy ]  the  mufcles  and  tendons, 
by  which  the  heart  ii  contrafted  and  dilated. 

Columna  oris  [with  Anatomifis~\  the  Uvula,  or  that 
little  piece  of  flclh  that  is  in  the  palate  of  the  mouth. 

Column.®  carnex  [ Anatomy ]  feveral  fmall  mufcles  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  detach’d  as  it  w'ere  from  the 
Parietes  of  the  ventricles,  and  connected  by  tendinous  extre¬ 
mities  to  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Column®  Herculis ,  the  pillars  of  Hercules ,  two  moun¬ 
tains  oppofite  one  to  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftreight 
of  Gibraltar  ;  one  near  Cadiz,  anciently  call’d  Calpe  ;  and 
the  other  near  Ceuta ,  call’d  Abyla.  Thole  pillars  are  faid  to 
have  been  fet  up  by  Hercules,  to  ferve  for  the  limits  of  his 
exploits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  weftern  world. 

Column  Ahuous  [columnar! us, L.]  having  many  pillars. 

Columni'f  erous  [ columnifer ,  L.]  bearing  or  l’upport- 
ing  pillars. 

Co'lures  [xoVeifoi,  Gr.  q.  d.  maimed  in  the  tail]  (with 
Afironomers )  are  two  great  imaginary  circles  which  interfeft 
one  another  at  the  poles  of  the  world  at  right  angles  ;  one 
of  which  pafles  thro’  the  two  folftitial  points  Cancer  and  Ca¬ 
pricorn. 

Colure  [of  the  Equinoxes,  fo  called  becaufe  it  marks 
the  equinoctial  point  on  the  ccliptick]  is  that  which  palTes 
thro’  the  north  and  fouth  pole,  with  the  firft  degrees  of 
Aries  and  Libra,  making  the  l’ealons  Spring  and  Autumn. 

Colure  [ot  Solfiices]  in  like  manner  fhews  the  lolflitial 
points,  cutting  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn ,  in 
order  to  make  lummer  and  winter. 

Co'lus  ruftica  [in  hot  any]  white,  baflard  faffron,  L. 

Co  lute' A,  the  hather  or  tree-foil  tree  ;  alfo  baftard 
Senna ,  L. 

Cqly'ba  [xom/£«,  Gr  ]  an  offering  of  grains  and  boil’d 
pulfe,  made  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the  lake  of  the 
dead. 

Com  y  [of  the  Britifi  word  Ikutlt,  which  fignifies  low] 

Co  MB  >  at  the  beginning  of  the  name  of  a  place,  in- 

Comp  3  timates  that  the  place  Hands  low  as  Comton 

er  Compton. 

Co'm  a  [icoV:*,  Gr.]  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  bulh  of  hair,  I. 

Coma  [xcCjwa,  Gr.]  deep  lleep,  L. 

Coma  Somnulentorum  [ i .  e.  the  deep  lleep  of  the  drowfy] 
a  deep  lleep,  not  fo  great  as  a  lethargy,  and  not  attended 


With  a  fever,  out  df  which  when  the  patient  is  awaked,  he 
anfwereth  to  any  queftions  that  are  asked  him,  but  prefe’ntly 
falls  into  a  deep  lleep  again,  w  ith  his  mouth  open,  and  un¬ 
der  jaw  fallen,  L. 

Coma  vigil  [/.  e.  a  waking  drowfinefs]  a  dlfeafe  the  pa¬ 
tient  that  is  afteCted  with  it  has  a  continual  indication  to  go 
to  deep,  but  can  fcarcely  deep  ;  but  neverthelefs  is  troubled 
with  a  great  heavinefs  or  drowfinefs  of  head,  a  ftupidity  of 
all  his  lenfes  and  faculties,  and  very  frequently  with  a  de¬ 
lirium  or  frenzy,  L. 

Coma'tus  [ Botany ]  a  wilding,  the  crab-tree,  L. 

Comb  [ilium,  Dan.]  an  inftrument  for  untangling  and 
trimming  locks  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  head,  QPc.  alfo  the 
crelt  of  a  cock. 

To  Comb  [ctemban,  Sax.  bn  lit  liter,  Dan.  of  comare ,  L.] 
to  untangle  wool,  hair,  &c. 

Comb  [comb,  Sax.]  a  valley  between  two  hills,  or  a 
valley  fet  with  trees  on  both  fides. 

Comb  [in  a  Ship ]  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  fet  under  the 
lower  part  of  the  beak-head,  near  the  middle,  with  two 
holes  in  it,  to  bring  the  ropes,  called  foretacks,  aboard. 

Co'm  BA  terrx  [old  Charters ]  a  low  piece  of  ground. 

Combaro'nes  [Old  Law]  fellow-barons,  or  the  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  cinque- ports. 

Co'mbatant  [combatant,  F.]  a  champion,  or  fighting 
man. 

Combatant  [in  Heraldry]  a  figure  drawn  like  a  fword- 
player  Handing  upon  his  guard,  or  when  two  lions  ram¬ 
pant  are  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms,  as  it  were  in  a  fighting 
pofture,  their  faces  being  toward  one  another. 

Co'm  bate  [combat,  of  combatre,  F.]  a  battle  or  trial 
of  skill  with  arms. 

Combat  e  [in  Law]  is  a  formal  trial  of  a  doubtful  cafe, 
by  two  champions  with  fwords. 

To  Co'm  bat  [ combatre ,  F.]  to  fight,  to  oppofe,  to 
withftand,  or  refift. 

Co'mber  [ixomber,  Du.]  perplexity,  incumbrance. 

Combination,  a  joining  together,  a  confpiracy,  L. 

Combination  of  Quantities,  the  many  feveral  ways 
that  may  be  taken  in  any  number  of  quantities,  without 
having  any  refpeft  to  their  places. 

Combination  [in  Arithmetick]  is  the  art  of  finding 
how  many  different  ways  a  certain  given  number  of  things 
may  be  varied,  or  taken  by  1,  and  1,  2,  and  3,  &e.  And 
thus  the  combinations  of  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
firft  taken  2  by  2,  and  3  by  3,  and  fo  on,  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  139,172,428,888,725,999,425,128,493,402,200 
139  millions  of  millions  of  millions ;  and  fo  on. 

Co mbinatiun  [writh  Rhetor.]  a  figure  when  the  fame 
word  is  immediately  repeated,  as  Ego,  Ego  adfium. 

Combination  [in  Law]  is  the  entring  of  feveral  per- 
fons  into  a  confpiracy,  to  put  in  praflice  fome  unlawful 
defign. 

To  Combine  [combinare,  L.  combiner,  F.]  to  join,  or  to 
be  joined  together,  to  plot  together. 

Combu'rgess  [of  con,  L.  with,  and  Bourgeoife,  F.]  a 
fellow-citizen. 

Combo's T  ?  [with  Afironomers]  {i.e.  burnt  or 

In  Combustion  S  fcorched)  a  planet  is  faid  to  be 
Combufi,  when  he  is  not  above  eight  degrees  thirty  minutes 
diftant  from  the  fun,  till  he  is  removed  17  degrees  :  this, 
as  they  pretend,  indicates  that  the  party  fignify’d  thereby, 
is  in  great  fear,  and  much  over-powered  by  fome  great 
perlon. 

Combust  way  [with  Afirologers]  is  the  fpace  of  the  half 
of  Libra,  and  all  Scorpio,  fo  called  upon  account  of  feveral 
violent  and  ill-boding  ftars,  that,  as  they  pretend,  are  fixed 
there  ;  fo  that  they  account  it  unfortunate,  and  weakening 
to  any  planet  that  happens  to  be  in  it. 

Combu'stible  [ combufiibilis ,  L.]  apt  to  take  fire,  or 
burn, 

Combu'stibl en ess  [of  combufiibilis,  L.]  aptnefi  to 
take  fire  or  burn. 

Combu'stion,  properly  a  burning;  with  us  a  hurly- 
burly,  an  uproar,  F.  of  L. 

Combustion  [of  Money]  a  method  among  the  anci¬ 
ents  of  trying  bale  or  mixt  money,  by  melting  it  down. 

Come  [with  Malfiers]  the  fmall  firings  or  tails  of  malt, 
upon  its  firft  fhooting  forth. 

Com  e  [in  Botany]  the  herb  Goat’s-beard. 

To  Come  [coman,  Sax.]  to  draw  nigh,  to  approach. 

Come  sopra  [in  Mufick-Books]  fignifies  as  above,  or 
that  part  above  over-again ;  which  words  are  ufed  when 
any  foregoing  part  is  to  be  repeated.  Ital 

Come  dian  [ comxdus ,  L.  comedien,  F.]  either  a  wri¬ 
ter  or  a  ft  or  of  comedies,  a  ftige-player. 

U  u  Come- 
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Comedio'grapher  [of  U  and  y^x<p^,  Cr.  to 
write]  a  writer  of  comedies.  ,  x 

Comediography  [of  and  Gr.j  a  de- 

Fcription  or  writing]  the  writing  of  comedies. 

Co'medy  [ot  v-of/M  a  village  and  a  long;  becaufe 
comedies  were  firft  aded  in  country  villages]  is  an  agree¬ 
able  reprefentation  of  the  adions  of  human  life.  It  is  rec¬ 
koned  part  of  the  great  poetry  on  account  of  its  end, 
which  is  inftrudion  as  well  as  pleafure.  For  men  will 
fooner  be  laugh’d  out  of  their  follies  than  beat  out  of  them  ; 
and  therefore  comedy  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  dramatick 
poetry  fooner  than  tragedy.  The  three  unities  of  adion, 
time  and  place  are  requifite  in  this,  and  therefore  whatever 
action  is  compound,  whatever  time  above  what  is  necelfary 
for  the  reprefentation,  whatever  feene  is  removed  from  one 
ftreet  to  another,  or  one  houfe  to  another,  break  the  rules 
or  are  againft  nature. 

That  which  diftinguifhes  our  comick  poetry  from  all 
others,  and  gives  it  the  advantage  over  both  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  is  humour,  which  Mr.  Dryden  thus  defines. 

It  is  the  ridiculous  extravagance  of  converlation  wherein 
one  man  differs  from  all  others. 

Some  have  fancied  that  the  excellence  of  comedy  confifts 
in  the  wit  of  it ;  othets  confine  it  to  the  intrigue,  and  turns 
of  incidents  ;  and  others  to  the  humours.  But  indeed  the 
excellence  lies  in  the  juft  mixture  of  the  whole. 

Go'm el i n  ess,  gracefulnefs,  beauteoufnefs. 

Co'mely  [either  of  become,  Engl,  neat,  or,  as  Caf.  will, 
of  Gr.]  handfome,  beautiful,  graceful. 

Cc/m  et  [in  Heraldry ]  as  Guillim  fays,  is 
not  of  an  oibicular  form  as  other  celeftial  na¬ 
tures  are  ;  but  protraSts  its  light  at  length  like 
a  beard,  or  rather  dilates  it  in  length  like  an 
hairy  bufh,  and  thence  grows  taper-wife  like 
the  tail  of  a  fox.  That  it  contrads  its  matter 
or  fubftance  from  a  flimy  exhalation,  and  was  not  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  creation ;  nor  is  number’d  among  natural  things, 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Genefis  ;  but  is  lomething  pre¬ 
ternatural,  and  is  placed  with  heavenly  bodies,  becaufe 
they  feem  to  be  ot  their  kind.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  prognofticate  dreadful  and  horrible  events  of  things 
to  come ;  but  others  hold  that  they  are  as  much  ftars  as  any 
other,  and  only  draw  nearer  to  us  at  the  time  they  appear, 
and  do  not  forebode  any  accidents  vhatfoever.  The  figure 
annexed  is  azure,  a  comet,  or  blazing- ftar  ftreaming  in 
bend  Or. 

Com  et  c/g  r  a  p  h  er  [of  KOf/Jmc  and  ygftpu,  Gr.  to 
write]  one  who  writes  concerning  comets. 

Com  et  o'g  RAphy,  a  defeription  or  treatife  concerning 
comets. 

Co'mets  [com eta,  L.  of  xo/u.n Trie,  Gr.  fo  called  becaule 
of  their  figure  which  feems  to  be  as  it  were  hairy]  are  an 
imperfect  fubftance,  which  confifts  of  a  thick  fat  vapour, 
that  is  luppofed  to  be  enkindled  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
air  ;  they  them  hairy  or  to  lhed  hairs,  elpecially  on  that 
fide  which  isoppofite  to  the  fun,  but  after  a  various  man¬ 
ner  :  fome  drag  a  tail  after  them,  and  are  called  Crinita  ■ 
others  have  a  long  beard,  and  are  called  Barbata ;  others 
appear  fomething  in  the  fhape  of  a  rofe,  having  thofe  hairs 
fcattered  round  them  ;  others  are  in  the  fhape  of  a  fword, 
and  are  called  enfiformes.  Comets  compafs  the  whole  earth 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  and  are  never  of  very  long  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  comet  of  the  longeft  continuance  that  ever 
was  in  the  world,  was  in  the  time  of  Nero,  which  was  vifible 
for  fix  months. 

Cc/m  fit  [confeBio,  L.  con  fit,  F.]  fweet-meats,  fruits 
and  other  things  preferved  dry. 

To  Co  mf  ort  [confortare,  L.  comforter ,  F.]  to  ftrengthen 
or  inftrud  with  advice  or  counfel. 

Comfort,  conflation,  F. 

Co'mfortable,  bringing  or  producing  comfort,  re- 
frelhing. 

Co'  mfort ableness  [of  comfort ,  F.]  pleafantnefs, 
refrelliing  quality. 

Co'm  fortless,  being  without  comfort. 

Co'mf ort L  es N ess,  the  being  without  comfort. 

Co'  MFREY,  a  good  herb  for  wounds. 

Co'mical  [i comicus ,  of  Gr.]  belonging  to  or  fit 

for  comedy  ;  pleafant,  merry,  jocofe  ;  alfo  humorous. 

Comically  [of  comique ,  F.  comice.  L.]  pleafently. 
with  mirth,  &=c.  t  3 

Co'micaln  ess,  pleafantnefs. 

A  Cc/ming  Wench  [ofepeman,  Sax.  to  pleafe]  a  maiden 
of  a  free  behaviour. 

CoMirA'Tu  &  caf.ro,  &c.  a  writ  whereby  the  charge 
o  the  county  together  with  the  keeping  of  a  caftle  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flierifh  r  a 


Comit  atu  commiffo,  a  writ  or  commiffion  by  which 
the  fherift  is  authorized  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the 
county. 

Comitatus,  a  retinue,  a  train  of  attendants  or  fol¬ 
lowers,  L. 

Comitatus  [in  Common  Law]  a  county  or  lllire;  al¬ 
fo  a  roll  or  lift  of  dead  farms  and  defperate  debts,  ancient¬ 
ly  made  every  year  and  read  upon  the  account  of  fhcrifts 
in  their  refpedive  counties. 

Comi'tia  [among  the  Romans']  an  aflembly,  either  iti 
the  comitium  or  campus  Martins ,  for  the  eledion  of  magif- 
trates  or  conlulting  of  other  important  affairs  of  the  ftate. 

Comi'tial  [ comitialis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  aflemblies 
of  the  people  of  Rome. 

Comitia'lis  morbus  [fo  called  becaufe  if  any  manw'as 
feized  with  it  in  the  midft  of  the  publick  aflemblies,  the 
council  was  broke  up  for  that  time]  the  falling-ficknefe. 

Comi'tium,  a  large  hall  in  the  Roman  forum. 

Co'mity  [ comitas ,  L.]  courtefy. 

Co'mma  [xofA^a.,  Gri]  one  of  the  points  or  flops  ufed 
in  writing,  thus  marked  (  ,  )  implying  only  a  fmall  reft  or 
little  paufe,  L. 

Comma  [in Mu ftek]  is  the  ninth  part  of  a  tone,  or  the 
interval  whereby  a  femitone  or  a  perfed  tone  exceeds  the 
imperfe£t. 

To  Comma'nd  [probably  of  con  and  mandare,  L.  or 
commander,  F.]  to  order,  charge  or  bid ;  to  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  or  government  of. 

Command,  charge,  government,  management,  rule. 

Comma'nd  er  [commandeur,  F.]  one  who  has  the 
command,  a  general  or  chief  officer. 

Commander,  a  governour  of  a  commandry,  or  order 
of  religious  knights. 

Commander  [with  Paviors]  a  beetle  or  rammer. 

Commanding  Ground  [in  Fortif cation']  is  a  riling 
ground  that  overlooks  any  poll  or  ftrong  place. 

Front  Commanding  Ground  [in  Fortif.]  is  a  height  or 
eminence  oppofite  to  the  face  of  the  poll,  and  plays  upon 
the  front  of  it.  . 

Reverfe  Commanding  Ground ,  is  an  eminence  that  can 
play  upon  the  back  of  any  poll. 

Enfilade  Commanding  Ground 7  is  an  eminence,  which 

Courtin  Commanding  Ground  5  with  its  foot  fweeps 
or  feours  all  the  length  of  a  ftrait  line. 

Commanding  signs  [Afirology]  the  firft  fix  figns  of  the 
zodiack,  viz.  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer ,  Leo  and  Virgo. 

Comma'ndment  [commandementfF.  probably  of  con 
and  mandatum,  L  ]  a  divine  precept,  ordinance  or  law. 

Comma'ndment  [in  Fortification]  is  the  height  of  nine 
foot,  which  one  place  has  above  another. 

Commandment  [in  law]  is  when  cither  the  king  or 
juftices  commit  a  perfbn  to  prifon  upon  their  authority. 

Comm a'n dry  [ commanderie ,  F.]  a  manour  or  chief 
mefluage  with  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  priory 
of  St  John  of  Jerufalem ,  now  called  St.  Jones’s  near  Cler- 
kenwell. 

Commate'rial  [of  con  and  materialis,  L.]  that  which 
is  made  of  the  feme  matter  or  fubftance  with  another. 

Co  mmat  eria'lity,  the  quality  of  being  of  the  feme 
matter,  &c.  with  another. 

Commeatu'ra  [Old  Law]  a  commandry,  or  portion 
of  houfe  and  land  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  fome  religious  or¬ 
der,  efpecially  the  knights  templars. 

Comme'morable  [commemorabilis,L..]  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  or  remembered. 

To  Comme'morate  [commemoratum,  L.]  to  mention 
or  remember  ;  to  celebrate  the  memory  and  ads  of  a  worthy 
perfon. 

Comm  emora't  ion,  a  mention  or  remembering;  a 
folemn  remembrance  of  feme  remarkable  adion ;  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  perfon,  or  femething  done  in  honour  of 
his  memory. 

ToComme'nce  [commencer,  F.]  to  begin;  alfo  to 
proceed  in  a  fuit  at  law  ;  alfo  to  take  a  degree  in  an  uni- 
verfity. 

Commence  Ct  horfe  [with  Horfemen]  is  to  initiate 
him  in  the  manage,  or  to  put  him  to  the  firft  leflons  in  or¬ 
der  to  break  him. 

Commencement,  the  time  when  degrees  are  taken 
in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ,  and  anfwering  to  the  ad 
at  Oxford. 

To  Comme'nd  [commendare ,  L.]  to  praife  or  fet  forth, 
to  fet  off  with  advantage ;  to  commit  or  give  in  charge  ;  to 
commit  to  one’s  protedion,  favour  or  care  ;  alfo  to  re¬ 
commend. 

Comme'ndable  [commendabilis,  L]  that  is  to  le 
commended,  praife- worthy.  Com- 
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Com M  e'nd  A3L  EN  ess  [of  commendabilis ,  L.]  worthy 
to  be  commended. 

Comm  e'nd  AM  [commendey  F.]  a  void  benefice  com¬ 
mended  to  an  able  clerk,  till  it  be  otherwife  difpofed  of 
law  Term.  * 

Co  mm  e'nd  am  [in  Law]  -when  a  king  makes  a  parfon 
a  bifhop,  his  benefice  is  reiigned  by  the  promotion  ;  but 
if  he  is  impowered  by  the  king  to  retain  his  benefice’  then 
he  ftill  continues  to  be  parfon  of  it,  and  is  faid  to  hold  it  in 

Commetidam. 

Commf.nda'tion,  a  praifing  or  letting  one  forth,  L 

Commendatory  [ commendatorius  y  L.]  one  who’ has 
a  church  living  in  Commendam. 

Commensurabi'uty,  an  equal  proportion  or  mea- 
fure  of  one  thing  with  another. 

Comme'ssurable  [of  cow  and  menfurabilisy  L]  equal 
in  meafure  and  proportion. 

Commensurable  Magnitudes  [in  Geometry]  are  fuch 
as  may  be  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

CoMMENsURABLEXawieri  [in  Arithmetick]  whether 
integers  or  fra&ions,  are  fuch  as  have  fome  other  number 
which  will  meafure  or  divide  them,  without  leaving  any 
remainder ;  thus  6  and  8  and  \  are  refpeftively0 com- 
menfurable  numbers. 

Co m mensurable  Quantities  [in  Geometry]  are  fuch 
as  have  ibine  common  aliquot  part,  or  which  may  be  mea- 
lured  by  fome  common  meafure,  lo  as  to  leave  no  remain¬ 
der  in  either. 

Commensurable  Surds  [in  Algebra]  are  fuch  furds 
as  being  reduced  to  their  leaf  terms,  become  true  figura¬ 
tive  quantities,  and  are  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to  a 
rational. 

Commensurable  in  power  [with  Geometricians]  right 
lines  are  laid  to  be  commenlurable  in  power,  when  their 
fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpace  of  fuper- 
ficies.  r  r 


Comme'nsurate,  of  the  fame  or  equal  mealure. 

Comme'nsuraten  ess,  the  quality  of  the  being  of 
the  fame  or  equal  meafure. 

Comm  ensura'tion,  equality  of  meafure,  or  the 
mealuring  of  one  thing  with  another. 

-To  Comme'nt  [commentariy  L.  commentery  FfJ  to  write 
notes  upon,  to  expound  or  glofs  ;  to  criticife  or  find  fault 

with. 

Co'mment  \commentumy  L]  an  expofition  of  an  au¬ 
thor’s  text,  an  explanation  or  glofs. 

Commentary?  [ commentariumy  L.]  a  continued  in- 

Com m  ENT  5  terpretation  or  glofs  on  the  obfeure 
and  difficult  paffages  in  an  author  to  render  them  more  in¬ 
telligible. 

O  f 

Co  mmentaries  [with  Hijloriant]  are  hiftories  written 
by  thofe  perions  who  had  the  greateft  hand  or  fhare  in  the 
actions  there  related,  as  Cxfar’s  Commentaries . 

Commentaries,  alfo  are  fuch  as  fet  forth  a  naked 
continuance  of  the  events  and  aftions,  without  the  motives 
an  dejigns,  the  councils,  fpeeches,  occafions  and  pretexts. 
With  other  paffages.  r  5 

.  Commenta'tor,  a  maker  or  writer  of  commenta¬ 
ries,  L. 

Commenti'tious  [commentitiusy  L.]  devifed  at  plea- 
lure,  iCigned,  forged,  counterfeit. 

Commenti'tiousness  [of  commentitius ,  L.l  coun- 
terfeitnefs,  forgednefs. 

.  Co'mm  f  rc  e  [ commercium ,  L.]  trade  ortraffick  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  Idling  ;  alfo  intercourfe  of  fociety,  converfe  or 
correfpondence. 

Comm e  ticks  [of  xojquoR,  Gr.  to  paint]  fuch  things 
*,s  beauties  not  before  in  being  ;  as  paints  to  the  face  : 
they  differ  from  Cofmeticksyl [n  that  they  are  only  for  the  pre- 
forvation  of  beauties  already  in  pofifdfion. 

Commigra'tion,  agoingfrom  one  place  to  dwell  in 
another,  L.  1 

Commina'tion,  a  fevere  threatening,  F.  of  L. 
threaten  in* N  AT  OR  Y  ^of  comm^riy  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 

A  Comminatory,  aclaufe  in  a  law,  &c.  importing 
a  pun, foment  to  delinquents,  which  however  is  not  execu¬ 
ted  m  the  rigor  of  it. 

Com minu'tion,  a  breaking  or  bmifing,  and  by  that 
means  dividing  any  matter  into  very  fmall  particles,  L. 

Comminution  [with  Surgeons]  is  when  a  bone  isbro- 
Ken  into  many  fmall  parts. 

^  f°  C°MMI^erate  t°f  con  and  miferere,  L/l  to  pitv 
to  have  compaffion  on.  *  J  p  ^ » 

Com misera'tion,  compaffion,  pity,  L. 

Commissary  Icommiffaire,  F.]  an  officer  who  fupplies 


the  place  of  a  bifoop  in  the  exercife  of  his  ecclefiafacal  ju- 
rifdiffion  in  the  out  or  remote  parts  of  his  diocefe  ;  or  ehe 
in  fuch  parifoes  as  are  peculiar  to  the  bifoop,  and  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  vifitation  of  the  arch- deacon.  ‘ 

Commissary  of  Jlores  [in  Military  Affairs]  an  officer  of 
the  artillery  who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  ffores. 

Commissary  General  [of  the  Mufiers]  an  officer  who 
takes  a  particular  account  of  the  flrength  of  every  regi¬ 
ment,  and  reviews  them  ;  feeing  that  the  horfe  be  well 
mounted  and  the  men  well  armed  and  accoutered 

Co'mmissary  of  horfes  [in  Military  Affairs]  ’an officer 
belonging  to  the  artillery,  who  has  the  fafpedion  of  the 
artillery  horfes  to  fee  them  muttered,  and  to  fend  fuch  or¬ 
ders  as  he  receives  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  by  fome  of  the  conductors  of  horfes,  of  which  he  is 
allowed  a  certain  number  for  his  affiftants. 

Commission,  a  power  given  by  one  perfon  to  another 
of  doing  any  thing,  F.  of  L. 

Commission,  a  warrant  for  an  office  or  place  •  a 
charge  to  buy  or  to  do  any  a£t  for  another.  1 

Commission  [in  Law]  a  delegation  or  warrant  by 
letters  patents  for  the  hearing  or  determining  any  caufe  or 

Commission  [in  Military  Affairs]  is  the  authority  by 
virtue  of  which  every  officer  afts  in  his  poll  figned  by  the 
king  or  his  general.  3 

Commission  [in  Commerce  or  Traffick]  the  order  by 
which  a  fa&or  or  any  perfon  trades  for  another. 

Commission,  commiffion-money,  the  wages  or  reward 
of  a  faifor. 

Commission  of  Anticipation ,  a  commiffion  under  the 
great  foal  to  colled  a  tax  or  fubfidy  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed.  r 

Commission  of  Affociation ,  is  a  commiffion  under  th» 
great  foal  to  affociate  two  or  more  learned  perfons  with  the 
feveral  juftices  in  the  foveral  circuits  and  counties  in 
Wales. 

To  Com M i's  s i on  ?  [of  committere  or  commiffum^ 
To  Com  mi  ss  ion  ate  S  L.]  to  give  a  commiffion, 
to  appoint  ;  to  appoint  or  impower  one  to  ad  for  another. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy ,  a  commiffion  under  the 
great  foal  of  F.nglandy  direfted  to  five  or  more  commiffion- 
ers,  to  enquire  into  the  particular  circumftances  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt  ;  they  are  appointed  to  aft  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre¬ 
ditors,  according  to  feveral  ftatutes  enaded  for  that  pur- 
pofo. 

Commission  of  Kebelliony  a  writ  font  out  againtt  a  man 
that  has  not  appeared  after  proclamation  has  been  made  by 
the  foeriff,  upon  an  ord<fr  of  chancery,  to  prefent  himfelf 
at  the  court  on  a  certain  day,  to  caule  the  party  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  as  a  rebel  and  defpifer  of  the  king’s  laws  where- 
ever  he  is  found. 

Commission  er,  one  who  has  received  a  commiffion^ 
or  a£is  by  virtue  of  it. 

Commission  er  [in  the  fenfe  of  the  Law]  one  who  has 
a  commiffion,  as  letters  patents  or  any  other  legal  warrant, 
to  execute  eny  publick  office. 

The  King's  High  Commissioner  [in  Scotland]  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  that  nobleman  who  reprefents  the  king  of  England’s 
perfon  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ,  &c. 

Commissure  L.]  a  joint  of  anything, 

a  joining  clofc  or  couching  of  things  together  ;  a  foam  or 
clofure. 

Commissure  [with  Anatomifts]  the  mold  of  the  head. 
Commissure  [in  Architecture]  a  dole  joining  of  planks^ 
ftones  or  any  other  materials. 

Commissures  [in  Natural  Philofophy]  the  fmall  pores, 
meatus’s  or  interfaces  of  bodies,  or  thofo  little  cavities,  fpa- 
ces  or  clefts,  that  are  between  the  particles  of  any  body  ; 
efpecially  when  thofe  particles  are  broadifa  or  flattifa,  and 
lie  clofa  one  to  another  like  very  thin  plates. 

To  Commi't  [ committerey  L.]  to  aid  or  do;  to  put;  to 
refer  or  leave  the  management  of  an  affair  to. 

Commi'ttee,  perfons  to  whom  the  examination  or 
ordering  any  aftair  is  referred  by  fome  court  or  confent  of 
parties  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Committee  [of  the  King]  the  widow  of  the  King’s 
tenant,  anciently  lb  called  as  being  committed  by  the  law 
of  the  land  to  the  king’s  protedion. 

Commitment  [of  commettrey  F.  committere ,  L.]  a 

being  committed  or  ordered  to  prifon;  alfo  the  doing  ar? 

undecent  or  illegal  aftion. 

Smm!w*  i  R  ">;ngling  toge,hC,. 

Co'mmodate,  is  a  kind  of  a  loan,  yet  is  different  from 
a  loan  in  that  things  which  confume  by  ufc  or  time  cannot 
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fie  the  6bje£ts  of  a  commodate  but  of  a  loan,  in  that  they 
may  be  return’d  in  kind,  tho’  not  in  identity. 

Commodate  [Civil  Law]  the  loan  or  free  conceffion 
of  any  thing  moveable  or  immoveable  for  a  limited  time, 
on  condition  to  reftore  the  fame  individual  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time  ' 

Commo'de,  a  fort  of  head-drefs  for  women. 
Commo'dious  [commodus,  L.]  fit,  convenient,  ufeful. 
Commo'diously  [commodement,  F.  commode ,  LJ  ad- 
vantageoufly,  conveniently. 

Commo'diousn  ess,  convenientnefi,  &c. 
Commo'dity  [commoditas,  L.  commodity  F.]  conveni- 
ency,  profit,  advantage ;  alfo  wares  or  merchandize. 

Commodore,  a  kind  of  admiral,  or  commander  m 
chief  of  a  fquadron  of  flips  at  fea 

Com M O i'g  n  e  [Old  Law  Term]  a  brother  monk,  refi- 
ding  in  the  fame  convent. 

Co'mmon  [communis ,  L.J  ordinary,  ufual,  publick. 
Co'mmon  [communis}  L.]  that  which  belongs  to  all 
alike;  own’d  or  allow’d  by  all,  and  not  affe&ed  to  this 
more  than  that. 

Common  [with  Grammarians ]  that  gender  of  nouns 
that  is  equally  applicable  to  both  lexes,  male  and  female. 

Common  [in  Geometry]  is  apply’d  to  an  angle  line  or 
the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures  or  makes  a 
necefiary  part  of  both. 

Common,  common  pafture  ground. 

Common  [according  to  the  Law  Definition ]  that  fort  of 
water  the  ufe  of  which  is  common  to  a  particular  town  or 
lordihip  ;  alfo  as  common  of  pafture  for  feeding  of  cattle  ; 
common  of  filing,  &c.  common  of  turbary,  i.  e.  a  liberty  of 
digging  turf. 

Common  [in  grofs]  a  liberty  to  have  commons  alone, 
-that  is  without  any  land  or  tenement  in  another  mans 
land,  to  himfelf  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

Common  Salt  [in  Clym.  Writ.]  0  _X. 

is  exprefs’d  by  thefe  characters.  ' — '  VV  O  -SL 

Common  Bench,  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  fometimes 
fo  called  from  the  controverfies  or  pleas  try’d  there  between 
common  perfons.  . '  . 

Common  Council  [of  London ]  was  firft  conftituted  in  the 
reign  of  King  John  ;  who  ordained  that  35°^  t^ie  m0^  ^UV 
flantial  citizens  fhould  be  chofen,  and  he  alfo  gave  the  ci¬ 
ty  liberty  to  chufe  a  new  mayor  and  fheriffs  every  year, 
which  before  held  their  places  during  life. 

Common  appendant  /  a  liberty  of  common  appertain- 
Common  appurtenant  ^  ing  to  or  depending  on  fuch 
a  freehold,  which  common  mult  be  taken  with  beafts  com¬ 
monable,  as  horfes ,  oxen,  &c.  a^d  not  of  goats ,  geefe  and 
logs.  , 

Common  Divifor  [with  Arithmeticians')  is  that  number 
which  divides  exactly  any  other  two  numbers,  and  leaves 
not  any  remainder. 

Common  Fine  [in  Law]  a  certain  fum  of  money  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  manour  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  lord, 
towards  the  charge  of  maintaining  t  le  court-leeu 

Common  Hunt  [of  the  city  of  London]  the  chief  huntf- 
man  to  the  lord  mayor  and  city. 

Common  Intendment  [in  Law]  the  common  under  - 
Handing,  meaning  or  conftruffion  of  any  thing,  without 
(training  it  to  any  foreign,  remote  or  particular  fenfe. 

Common  Law,  i.  is  ufually  underftood  of  fuch  laws  as 
were  generally  received  as  the  laws  of  the  realm  before 
any  ftatute  was  made  to  alter  them  ;  2.  for  the  law's  of 
England  limply  confider’d,  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  law  or  cuftomary  whatfoever  ;  3.  it  is  taken  for  the 
King’s  courts,  as  the  King" s-bench  and  Common-pleas,  in 
diftinffion  to  bale  courts,  as  Courts  Baron,  Country  courts. 
Courts  leet,  &c. 

Common  Law  [of  England j  had  its  original  from  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confeffor,  who  out  of  the  Danifb,  Saxon  and 
Mercian  laws,  collefted  one  univerfal  and  general  law  about 
the  year  1045. 

Common  Places  [among  Rhetoricians ]  are  general  ad- 
vertilements,  which  help  thofe  that  confult  them  to  re¬ 
member  all  the  ways  by  which  a  fubjeft  may  be  confi- 
dered.  Tho’  there  are  many  more  ways  by  which  a 
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thing  may  be  confidered  ;  yet  the  authors  of  topics  have 
fettled  fixteen  common  places  ;  which  are,  the  Genus,  the 
Difference ,  the  Definition ,  the  Divifion  or  Difiribution,  the 
Etymology,  the  Conjugation,  the  Similitude ,  the  Dffimili- 
tudes,  the  Contraries ,  the  Oppojites,  the  Comparifon ,  the 
Antecedents,  the  AdjunBs,  the  Confequents ,  the  EffeB  and  the 
Caufe.  Thefe  are  fufficient  to  furnifh  with  ample  matter 
for  a  difeourfe,  and  to  make  the  invention  of  a  barren  un- 
derftanding  fruitful  , 


Common  Pleat,  one  of  the  courts  now  held  in  Wefl- 
minfler-haU,  but  in  ancient  times  was  moveable.  It  was 
appointed  by  King  Henry  III.  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  cau- 
fes  both  real  and  perfonal. 

Common  far  caufe  de  voijinage  [i.  e.  by  reafon  of  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  F.]  a  liberty  that  the  tenants  of  one  lord  in  one 
town  have  to  a  common  with  the  tenants  of  another  lord  in 
another  town. 

Common  Ray  [in  Opticks ]  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  two  optical  axes,  thro  the 
middle  of  the  right  line,  which  paffes  by  the  centre  of  the 
apple  of  the  eye. 

Common  Receptacle  [with  Anatomifts ]  a  certain  veflel, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  receives  the  juices,  chyle  and  lympha, 
promifeuoufly. 

Common  Senfory  [with  Haturalifls ]  the  common  per¬ 
ception  of  all  fenfations ;  or  that  faculty  that  receives  the 
images  of  fenfible  things  or  the  impreflion  made  by  the 
obje&s  upon  the  nerves,  fo  that  according  to  thefe  im- 
pulfes,  it  determines  the  will  and  performs  other  animal 
aftions. 

Common  signs  [with  Afirologers]  are  Virgo,  Gemini,  Sa¬ 
gittarius  and  Pifces,  fo  called  becaufe  that  being  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  they  do  more  or  lefs  partake 
of  both  quarters,  as  the  fun  in  Pifces  not  only  ends  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  alfo  begins  the  fpring. 

Common  Time  [in  Mufick]  is  the  fame  as  double  time. 
Co'mmonalty  [in  Law]  are  the  middle  fort  of  the 
King’s  fubjefts,  fuch  of  the  commons,  as  being  raifed  above 
the  ordinary  peafants,  arrive  at  having  the  management  of 
offices,  and  are  one  degree  inferior  to  burgefles. 

Common-wealth  [of  communis,  L.  and pelan, •&**.] 
any  ftate  or  government  in  general,  efpecially  as  it  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  a  monarchy. 

Common-wealths  man,  a  member  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  ;  alfo  a  ftickler  for  a  government  by  a  common¬ 
wealth  ;  alfo  one  who  a&s  for  the  good  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

Co'mmon  er,  a  member  of  a  college  in  an  univerfity, 
or  a  ftudent  enter’d  on  the  foundation  and  not  a  fervitour. 

Commoner,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
parliament. 

The  Commons  [of England]  the  knights,  burgeffes,  &c. 
in  parliament  ;  one  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm,  called 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Common i'tion,  an  admonition  or  warning,  anadver- 
tifement,  L. 

Commo'te  ?  [in  Wales]  a  part  of  a  (hire,  hundred 
Commoi'th  S  or  canned,  containing  50  villages; 
alfo  a  great  lordihip  or  Signiory  which  may  include  one  or 
more  manours. 

Commora'tion,  atarrying,  abiding  or  dwelling  in  a 
place,  L. 

Commo'rients  [commorientes,  L.]  perfons  dying  to¬ 
gether,  at  the  fame  time. 

Commo'tion,  tumult,  uproar,  hurly-burly;  an  inte- 
ftine  motion  or  luxation  in  the  parts  of  any  thing,  F.  of  L. 
Commu'na,  the  common  of  pafture,  Law  Term. 
Communau'nce?  a  title  anciently  given  to  the com- 
Commau'nce  5  >  moners  or  tenants,  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  that  had  the  right  of  common  or  commoning  in  open 
.fields  or  woods. 

Communa're  [O.  Law]  to  enjoy  the  right  of  common. 
ToCommu'ne  [communicate,  L.]  to  talk  or  difeourfe 
together.  { 

Commu'niA  cuflodia,  a  writ  for  that  lord  whofe  tenant 
dies  and  leaves  his  Ion  under  age,  againft  a  ftranger  who 
entereth  the  land. 

Communia  placita  non,  &c.  a  writ  diretted  to  the 
treafurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer ,  forbidding  them  to 
hold  plea  between  two  common  perfons  in  that  court,  where 
neither  of  them  belong  to  it.  . 

Commu'nibus  annis ,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  in  regard 
to  time  as  communibus  locis  does  to  places,  taj^ng  the  years 

one  with  another.  . 

Commu'nibus  locis  [a  term  often  ufed  by  Writers  for 
fbme  medium  or  mean  relation  between  leveral  places,  as 
taking  one  place  with  another. 

Communicable  [ammunicabilis,  L.]  that  may  be 

communicated  or  imparted. 

Com  mu 'nic  ableness  [of  communicabilis,  L.J  eali- 
nefs  to  be  communicated  or  to  communicate. 

Communicabi'lity  [in  Metaphyftcks]  is  when  on* 
being  may  partake  of  another. 

Commu'nicant  [ communicant ,  L.J  one  who  receives 

the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  liipper. 
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To  Communicate  [communicatum ,  L.]  to  receive 
the  facrament  ;  alfo  to  impart  to,  to  tell  or  Ihew,  to  dis¬ 
cover  or  reveal  to  another. 

Com  mu  nic  a'tion,  the  aft  of  communicating,  inter¬ 
course,  converfo,  conference  ;  alio  the  aft  of  imparting  a 
thing  to  another,  or  making  him  a  lharer  therein. 

Communication  [in  Law]  a  difeourfe  between  Seve¬ 
ral  parties  without  coming  to  an  agreement ;  upon  which 
no  aftion  can  be  grounded. 

Communication  [with  Rhetoricians']  is  when  the  ora¬ 
tor  argues  with  his  auditory,  and  demands  their  opinion,  as 
Gentlemen,  fuppefe  your  /elves  in  the  fame  cafe,  what  meaf tires 
would  you  have  taken  hut  thofe  that  J  took ;  what  would  you 
lave  done  upon  the  like  occajion  1 

Communication  of  idioms  [with  Divines']  fignifies 
the  communication  of  the  attributes  of  one  nature  in  Chriji 
Jefus  to  that  of  another.  i 

Commu'nicativf.,  ready  to  communicate  or  impart 
Sociable,  free.  ’ 

Communicativeness  [of communicative,  P.  of  L.] 
aptnels  to  communicate. 

Commu'nion,  fellowfhip,  union;  alfo  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  alfo  an  uniform  belief  in  Several 
perfons,  whereby  they  are  united  under  one  head,  in  one 
church. 

Commu'nitas  Regni  [Old  Records]  i.e.  the  community 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fignified  the  barons  and  tenants  incapite , 
or  military  men,  w'ho  were  anciently  comprehended  folely 
under  that  title,  L. 

Commu'nity  [communitas,  L.]  the  having  things  in 
common,  partnerlhip  ;  alfo  a  body  of  men  united  in  ci¬ 
vil  Society  tor  their  mutual  advantage  ;  as  a  corporation, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  the  companies  of  tradefmen,  &c. 

Community  [in  law]  Sometimes  fignifies  the  joint 
property  in  effefts  between  a  husband  and  wife. 

tort  SommuNity,  a  community  contrafted  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  by  the  mere  mingling  of  their  effefts 
provided  they  have  lived  together  the  Space  of  a  year 
and  a  day. 

Community  is  that  which  fubfifls  between 

two  perfons  joined  in  marriage,  and  the  minor  children  of 
that  marriage,  when  the  Survivor  has  not  made  any  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  effefts  in  pofleffion  during  marriage. 

Commu'table  [ commutabilis ,  £.]  that  may  be  ea- 
fily  altered  or  changed. 

Commutation,  a  changing  of  one  thing  for  ano¬ 
ther,  a  bartering,  F.  of  L. 

Commutation  [in  Law]  a  change  of  penalty  or  pu- 
mfhment,  of  a  greater  for  a  lefs,  as  death  for  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment,  &c. 

Commutation  [in  Afironomy]  the  angle  of  commuta¬ 
tion  is  the  di {lance  between  the  fun’s  true  place,  Seen 
from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the 
ecliptick. 

CommuTative  [commutativus,L.]  pertaining  to  com¬ 
mutation  or  exchanging. 

Commutative  Juftice,  is  that  juflice  that  ought  to 
be  obferved  and  done  in  buying  and  felling,  borrowing 
and  lending,  performing  covenants, 

Commu'tatively  [of  commutatif ,  F.  of  L.]  by  way 
of  exchange. 

To  CommuTe  [commutare,  L.  commuter ,  F.]  to  ex¬ 
change. 

To  Commute  [Civil  Law]  is  to  buy  off  a  puniffi- 
ment  by  a  pecuniary  confideration. 

ComoNth  [Old  Statutes]  a  contribution  anciently 
made  at  marriages,  and  when  young  priefls  Said  their  firfl 
mafles  ;  alfo  Sometimes  to  make  fatisfaftion  for  murders 
and  felonies. 

A  Co'mpact  [ compaltum ,  L.]  an  agreement  or  bargain, 
an  agreement  or  contraft  llipulated  between  feveral  parties. 

Compact  [ compaffus ,  L.]  denfe,  having  few  pores, 
and  they  Small  ones  ;  clofe,  well  joined ;  alfo  brief  and 
pithy. 

So  Comm  pact  [compaBum,  Sup.  L.]  to  clap  clofe  to¬ 
gether. 

Compa'ctile  [ compaBilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  Set  to¬ 
gether. 

Comp  a'ct  ion,  a  compafting  or  joining  together. 
Compaction  [in  Philofophy]  the  contracting,  drawing 
together  or  {heightening  the  fubftance  of  a  body  by  its  ha¬ 
ving  lefs  parts  ;  or  by  the  more  dole  (licking  together  of 
thefe  parts  ;  and  it  is  ufually  oppofed  to  diflufion. 

Compactness  [of compaBe,  F.  comp..  Bus,  L.l  clofe- 
nefs  together. 

Compa'cture,  a  dole  joining  together. 


Compa'nage  [Old  Records]  any  Sort  of  viftuals  eaten 
With  bread. 

CompaNion  [compagnon,  F.  probably  of  con  with,  and 
pagus  a  village,  &c.]  q.  A.  one  of  the  fame  town  ;  or  ra- 
tner  of  con  and  partis ,  L.  bread,  i.  e.  one  who  partakes  of 
the  tame  bread,  comes,  L-J  a  fellow,  a  mate  or  partner. 

CompaNion  of  the  Garter,  a  knight  of  that  noble 
order. 

Companionship  [of  comp  agnon,  F.]  accompanying 
w  ith,  the  being  of  the  Same  company/ 

Co'mpany  [compagnie,  F.j  Several  perfons  aflembled 
together  in  the  Srme  place  or  with  the  fame  defi»n,  an 
aflembly  or  meeting,  a  Society  or  body  corporate.  °  ’ 
Company  [in  Commerce]  is  an  affociation  of  teveral 
merchants,  &°c.  who  unite  in  one  common  interefl,  and 
contribute  by  their  counfel,  QPc.  to  carry  on  Some  profita¬ 
ble  trade.  r 

Company  [in  Military  Affairs]  a  body  of  Soldiers  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain. 

Independent  Company,  a  company  of  foot  or  troop  of 
horfe  not  embodied  in  a  regiment. 

Co'mparable  [comparabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  com¬ 
pared,  like. 

Co'm parableness  [of  comparabilis ,  L.  and  nefs]  the 
being  comparable  to. 

Co'mparates  [with  logicians]  things  compared  one 
with  another  ;  as  the  life  of  mar.  is  like  a" leaf. 

Comparative  [ comparativus ,  L.]  capable  of  or  im¬ 
plying  comparifon. 

Comparative  Degree  [in  Gram.]  the  middle  degree 
of  companion,  as  better  is  the  middle  degree  between  good 
and  bejl. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  is  that  branchofitthatcon- 
fiders  the  fime  parts  of  different  animals  with  relation  to 
the  different  ftrufture  and  formation  w  hich  is  mod  Suited  to 
the  manner  of  living,  and  the  neceffidcs  of  every  creature. 
_  1  o  CompaRe  L comparare ,  L.]  to  examine  one  thing  by 
another,  to  liken. 

Comp a'ri son  [comparatio,  L.]  comparing;  alfo  pro- 
portihn,  refomblance,  agreeablenels. 

Comparison  of  ideas ,  is  an  aft  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  as  to  extent,  de¬ 
gree,  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances. 

Comparison  [with  Rhetoricians]  comparisons  differ 
from  fimilrtudes  only  in  this,  that  comparisons  are  the  more 
warm  of  the  two.  Note,  that  in  companions  it  is  neceffa- 
ry  that  there  be  an  exaft  agreement  between  all  the  parts 
of  a  comparifon  and  the  fubjeft  that  is  treated  of ;  for 
feveral  things  are  taken  in  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  ren¬ 
der  the  comparifon  more  lively. 

Comparison  [in  Grammar]  is  the  varying  the  fonle 
of  an  adjeftive,  with  relpeft  to  degree,  thus,  high,  higher 
high  eft,  which  are  the  three  degrees  of  comparifon  of  this 
word. 

Comparison  parallel,  the  relation  of  two  perfons  or 
things  considered  as  oppofed  or  for  before  each  other  in 
order  to  find  out  wherein  they  agree  or  differ. 

CompaRtiment?  [with  Archite&s]  a  proportiona- 
CompaRtment  5  ble  divifion  in  a  building;  a 
particular  Square  or  fome  device  mark’d  out  in  Some  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  a  building. 

Compartim ENT?  [ Gardening ]  a  bed,  border  or  knot; 
Compartment  5  a  defign  compofed  of  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  figures  dilpos’d  with  lymmetry  to  adorn  a  parterre, 
plafond,  &c. 

Compartments  [in  Heraldry]  are  partitions,  as  alfo 
quarterings  of  the  efcutcheon,  according  to  the  number 
of  coats  that  are  to  be  in  it,  or  the  feveral  divifions  made 
in  if,  when  the  arms  of  feveral  families  are  born  altoge¬ 
ther  by  one,  either  on  account  of  marriages  or  otherwile. 
See  Party. 

Compartiment  [with  Painters]  a  regular,  orderly 
difpofition  of  agreeable  figures  about  any  pifture,  map, 
draught,  &c.  alfo  fine  bindings  of  books  are  Said  to  be  in 
dompartiment. 

.  Compartiment  [in  Joinery ,  &c.j  a  Symmetrical  dif- 
pofition  of  figures  to  adorn  pannels,  ©V.  the  Iquares  ol  a 
deling,  &c. 

Compartiment  of  tiles,  an  arrangement  of  white  aud 
red  tiles  varnilhed  for  the  decoration  of  the  covering  of 
a  roof.  > 

Com partiTion  [in  Architecture]  the ufeful  and  grace¬ 
ful  diftribution  of  the  whole  ground  plot  of  a  building,  in¬ 
to  rooms  of  reception  or  entertainment,  office,  &c. 

Co'm  pass,  the  extent  of  a  thing  round  about  or  on 
all  fides,  F. 

X  x  To 
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To  Compass  [comparer,  F.j  to furround,  to  go  about; 
to  gain  or  bring  about  or  to  pafs  j  alfo  to  contrive  or  plot 

Beam  Co'mpasses,  a  mathematical  inftrument  made  of 
wood  or  brafs,  with  Hiding  fockets,  to  carry  feveral  folk- 
i n ,r  points,  in  order  to  draw  circles  with  very  long  rain  of 
ufe  in  large  projections,  and  for  drawing  the  furniture  on 

^Compass  Callipers  [with  Gunners']  is  an  inftrument  for 
the  difparting  a  piece  of  ordinance.  It  refembles  two  le- 
micircles,  having  a  handle  and  a  joint  like  a  pair  of  com- 
pafles  ;  but  the  points  are  blunt  and  may  be  opened  at 

Pl Compass,  or  7  is  an  inftrument  of  great  ufe  in 

Mariners  Compass  5  Dialling ,  Navigation,  Surveying, 
and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  mathematicks.  It  confifts 
of  a  circle  drawn  on  a  round  piece  of  pafteboaid,  which  is 
called  the  Fly  ;  this  circle  is  divided  into  four  quadrants, 
which  rcprefent  the  four  principal  points  or  cardinal  winds, 
Eafi,  Weft ,  North  and  South ,  and  each  of  thcfe  quadrants  or 
quarters  are  again  fubdivided  into  eight  other  equal  parts, 
which  in  all  make  32  points  of  thecompafs,  called  Rumbs. 
This  card  or  pafteboaid  hangs  horizontally  on  a  pin  fet  up¬ 
right,  and  under  it  is  fix’d  a  needle  or  iron  wire,  touch’d 
with  a  loadftone,  which  keeps  the  Fly  or  point  of  the 
north-pole  always  towards  the  north ,  and  by  that  means 
directs  the  fteerfman  how  to  keep  the  ftrip  in  her  courfe. 

Meridional  Compass,  is  the  common  compafs  before  de- 
feribed. 

Dark  Compass,  is  the  fame  as  the  other;  but  that  the 
fly  has  the  points  mark’d  with  black  and  white,  without 
any  other  colours,  and  is  lo  called  becaule  moft  conveni¬ 
ent  for  fleering  by  candle-light. 

Hair  Compasses,  compafles  lb  contrived  on  the  infide 
as  to  take  an  extent  to  a  hair’s  breadth. 

Geman  Compasses,  thofe  whofe  legs  are  a  little  bent 
outwards  towards  the  top,  fo  that  when  Ihut  the  points 
only  meet. 

Spring  Compasses,  are  dividers  made  of  hardened 
fteel,  the  head  arched,  which  by  its  fpring  opens  the 
compafles,  the  opening  being  directed  by  a  circular  ferew, 
faftened  to  one  leg  and  let  through  the  other,  work’d 
with  a  nut. 

Trijfe&ing  Compasses,  compafles  for  the  triflefting  of 
angles  geometrically. 

Compass  Dial ,  a  fmall  pocket  dial  fliewing  the  hour 
of  the  day  by  the  dire&ion  of  a  touch’d  needle. 

Bair  of  Compasses,  an  inftrument  for  drawing  cir¬ 
cles,  &c.  _ 

Draught  Compasses,  a  pair  of  compafles  with  feveral 
moveable  points  ufed  in  malting  fine  draughts  or  maps, 
charts,  CTc.  alfo  in  Architefture,  Dialling,  Fortification,  QPc. 

Fly  of  the  Comp  ass,  is  the  round  piece  of  pafteboard 
(call’d  alfo  the  Card)  on  which  the  points  of  the  compafs 
are  drawn. 

Compasses  of  proportion,  an  inftrument  for  drawing  lines 
and  circles  into  proportional  parts  at  the  opening,  ufed  in 
the  reducing  or  enlarging  of  maps. 

Variation  Co  mpass,  is  a  compals  the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
fliew  how  much  the  common  compafs  varies  from  the  exa£i 
points  of  north  and  fouth. 

Com  pa's  sion,  fellow-feeling,  pity,  mercy,  F.  of  L. 

Compassionate,  apt  or  inclined  to  compaflion. 

Com pa'ssionaten  ess  [of  companion,  F.  of  L.]  fel¬ 
low-feeling,  &c. 

Compatibleness'?  [ compatibility  F. ]  agreeable- 

Compatibi'lity  _S  nels. 

Compa'tient,  [ compatiens ,  L.]  fuffering  together. 

Compa'triot  [compatriota,  L.]  a  fellow-citizen,  or 
one  of  the  fame  country. 

Compee'r  [compar,  L.  compere,  F.]  a  goflip,  a  godfa¬ 
ther.  a  companion,  a  fellow,  an  equal. 

ToCompe'l  [ compellere ,  L.]  to  force  or  conftrain. 

Comp e'll able,  that  may  be  forced, 

Compella'tion,  a  calling  by  name,  a  friendly  falu- 
tation,  L. 

Compendia'rious  [ compendiarius ,  L-]  brief,  fhort, 
abridged. 

Compendio'sity  [compendiofttas,  L.]  compendiouf- 
nefs. 

Compe'ndious  [ compendiofus ,  L.]  brief,  lhort,  very 
concife. 

Compe'ndiousness  \  compendia  fit  as,  L.]  a  being  brief 
or  lhort.  L  *  J  * 

Compendium,  an  abridgment,  L. 

Comp e'ns able,  capable  of  being  recompenfed  or 
made  amends  for. 


■  To  Compensate  [ compenfatum ,  L.]  to  recompenfe 
or  make  amends  for. 

Compensation,  a  making  amends  for  a  good  turn, 
areccmpence,  L. 

Compensative  [ compenfativus ,  l.]  pertaining  to  re- 
compence  or  amends. 

Compe'nsativeness  [of  compenfativus,  L.]  fitnels 
or  readinefs  to  make  amends,  &c. 

To  Compere'ndinate  [ comperendinatum ,  L.]  to  de¬ 
lay,  to  put  oft  from  day  to  day,  L. 

Comperendina'tion,  a  deferring,  adjourning  or 
putting  oft  from  day  to  day. 

Comp eRe'ndi NOUS  [ comperendinus ,  L.)  prolonged, 
deferred. 

Comperto'rium  [Civil  Law]  a  judicial  inqueft  made 
by  the  commiflioners  or  delegates  to  find  out  or  relate  the 
truth  of  a  caufe. 

Co'mpetence?  [competentia,  L.]  a  fufficient  eftate, 

Competency  )  flock  of  learning,  &c. 

Competence  [in  Law]  the  power  or  capacity  of  a 
judge  for  taking  cognizance  of  a  matter. 

Co'mpetent  l competens ,  L.]  convenient,  fuflicicnt, 
proper  for  the  purpofe,  duly  qualified. 

Co'mpet  entness  [of  competentia ,L.]  fuificientnels,(5V. 

Compe'tiele,  fuitable,  agreeable  to. 

Compe'tibleness  [of  competit,  L.]  liiitablenefs, &c. 

Competition,  a  rivalfhip,  a  canvafing  or  fuing  for 
an  office,  &c.  L. 

Competitor  [competiteur,  F.]  one  who  fues  for  the 
lame  thing  that  another  docs,  L. 

Compilation,  a  robbing  or  plundering;  alio  a  heap¬ 
ing  up,  L. 

ToCompi'le  [cempilare,  L.  compiler ,  F.]  to  colleft  or 
gather  from  feveral  authors ;  to  amafs  or  heap  together. 

Compitali'tia,  feaftsheld  among  the  ancients  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Lares. 

Compla'cency  [complacentia,  L.]  a  taking  delight 
in  a  thing. 

Compla'centness  [of complacentia,  L.]  a  being  plea- 
led  with. 

ToComplai'n  [complaindre,  F.]  to  make  complaint, 
to  bewail,  to  make  moan. 

Complai'nant  [complaignant,  F.]  one  who  makes  or 
prefers  a  complaint ;  a  plaintiff  at  law. 

Complaisa'nce,  a  pleafing  behaviour  or  obliging 
carriage  ;  a  courteous  compliance  or  lubmiflion  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  wit  of  another,  F. 

Complaisa'nt, of an  obliging  humour,  civil,  courteous. 

Complaisa'ntness,  the  fame  as  complaifance. 

Co'mplement  [ complementum ,  L.]  a  filling  up  or 
perfecting  that  w  hich  wants ;  alfo  a  fopply,  an  accom- 
plifhment  ;  the  number  of  which  the  whole  amounts  to. 

Complement  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  the  full  moon. 

Complement  [with  Aftronomers]  the  diftance  of  a  ftar 
from  the  zenith,  or  the  arch  that  is  comprehended  between 
the  place  of  a  ftar  above  the  horizon  and  the  zenith. 

Com  PL  EM  ENT  of  an  Angle  £  [in  Geometry]  is  fo  much 

Complement  <>/ S  as  that  angle  or  arch 
wants  of  90  degrees  to  make  up  its  quadrant. 

Complement  of  the  Courfe  [in  Navigation]  is  what  the 
angle  of  the  courfe  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  S  points 
which  are  a  quarter  of  the  compals. 

Complement  «/ (b  Courtin  [in  Fortification]  is  that 
part  of  the  courtin,  which  being  wanting  is  the  demigorge, 
or  the  remainder  of  the  courtin  after  the  flank  is  taken 
away  to  the  angle  of  this  gorge. 

Complement  cf  the  Line  of  defence ,  is  the  remainder 
of  the  line  of  defence,  after  the  angle  of  the  flank  is  ta¬ 
ken  away. 

Complements  [in  a  Parallelo¬ 
gram]  are  the  2  lefler  parallelo¬ 
grams  A  and  B,  which  are  made  by 
drawing  two  right  lines  parallel  to 
each  fide  of  the  figure  thro’  a  given 
point  in  the  diagonal.  See  the  figure. 

Compleme'ntal  [of  complementum,  LJ  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  complement. 

Complea't  /  [ completus ,  L.]  perfect,  full,  accom- 

Comple'te  $  pliihed,  alfo  neat,  fine,  fpruce. 

Completeness  [of  completus,  L.]  finifliednefs,  per- 
fe&iefs,  fulnefs,  &c. 

Comple'tion,  an  accomplilhing,  a  fulfilling,  a  per¬ 
formance. 

Comple'x  [complexus, L.J  compound,  gatheied  or  join¬ 
ed  together. 

The  Complex  [complexum,  L.]  the  fumor  whole. 

Com- 
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Complex  Difeafes,  diftempers  that  cannot  be  feparated 
as  a  pleurily  and  fever. 

Complex  Ideas  ?  [with  Logicians ]  are  ideas  com- 
Complex  Terms  $  pounded  or  confining  of  feveral 
fimple  or  fingle  ones,  which  are  called  incomplex. 

^Complex  Proportion  [with  Logicians]  is  tliac  w{1;cj1 
has  at  lead:  one  of  its  terms  complex,  or  fuch  an  one  as 
contains  feveral  members,  as  caulal  proportions. 

Completion,  the  colour  of  the  face,  the  natural 
conftitution  or  temperature  of  the  body,  ’  as  fanguine 
phlegmatick  or  cholerick,  F.of  L.  fa  ’ 

Completion  a  l,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  complexion 
Comple'xness  [of  complexus,  L.j  a  being  compound¬ 
ed  or  divers  things.  1 


c  o 

Compo'sitUs,  a,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers']  fienifie* 
compounded,  i.  e.  when  a  flower  confifts  of  many  fmaU 
flowers  contained  in  one  common  calyx,  as  dandelion 
fun- flower,  &c.  » 

div?fibTePOSI  TION  ^  Meta^iuki  is  an  unity  that  is 


Comple'xio  ?  [with Rhetoricians]  a  rhetorical  figure, 
Complica'tioJ  which  is  the  fame  as  Simploce 
which  fee,  L.  ’ 

Comple'xure,  a  joining  together. 

CompLe'xus  [with  Anatomijis]  a  mufcle  of  the  head 
which  ferves  to  move  it  backwards,  called  alfo  Trigeminus'. 
Compliance  lcomplaifar.ee,  F.]  a  complying  or  yielding 
CompLi  A  n  T  [complaifant  fe .]  a  complying  or  yielding  to 
foCoMPLicATE  [comphcatum,  L.J  to  fold  or  wrao 
up  together.  *■ 

ed  ^together  C  A  T  E  D  N  E  S  s  C of  complicate,  L.]  a  being  fold- 

Complic a'tion,  a  mixture,  colleftion  or  mafs  of 
things  joined  together. 

Complication  of  Difeafes  [with  Phyftcians]  a  ColIe- 
Qion  of  feveral  diftempers  that  feize  on  the  body  at  the 
fame  time,  elpecially  if  they  depend  one  upon  another 

Co  mplice,  a  partner  or  aifociate  in  an  ill  adion,  an 
accomplice,  F.  > 

To  Co'mpliment  [complim  enter,  F.]  to  ufe  comoli- 
ments  to  a  perlon.  ‘ 

mS?sMPLIME  N TAL’  giVCn  t0  orPertain;nS  to  compli- 

.•;S0M,:LIME,NTS’  k!nd/  obliSing  words  and  expreflions, 
with  other  civilities  in  behaviour.  r  ’ 

nes,  the  laft  or  evening  prayers  F 

together  ° M P L  °  R  E  C complorare,  L.j  to  bewail,  io  weep 

To  Complo't  [ completer. ,  F.j  to  plot,  together  to 
conlpire,  to  combine.  °  * 

AComplot,  a  plot,  confpiracy  or  combination, 
lo  Comply  [prob.  eitner  of  complacare  L  to  an 
peaiejr  com  plane,  F.  to  pleafe  greatly]  to  yield'  or  fub- 


Co'mpone  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  compound- 
cd  y  and  is  alio  called  Gobone :  See  the 
efcutcheon. 

Component  [component,  L.]  compofing,  making  up, 
conft.tut.ng,  zs  component  parts,  parts  that  make  up  or 
compofe  the  whole.  c 

To  Compo'rt  [comportare,  L.  to  carry  together,  com- 
p  rer,  .J  to  agree?  to  demean  or  behave  one’s  fclf. 

Compo  rtm  ent  [ comportement ,  F.  ]  carriage  de¬ 
meanour,  behaviour,  <tc.  a  ’ 

ntofg'SS&Z?’  in  3  riBh'  “  f°“"d 

To  Comp  o's  e  [compojitum,  L.]  to  make  or  frame  •  to 
appeale  or  quiet  ;  to  repofe  or  refrefh  ;  to  adjuft  or  fettle  • 
to  compound  or  make  up.  3 

To  Compo'se  [a s  Printers]  to  fet  the  letters  or  cha¬ 
racters  in  order  according  to  the  original  copy. 

airsr&5?MP°  SE  011  MUfUk]  t0  make  or  fet  tunes, 

to  I^nt0'^  "  “  •»  mak'  *  “P.  i-ting 

Um"m‘  &C'  "  "  "*"■« 
Compos ED  Bajlion  [in  Fortification]  is  when  the  two 

tnS  d°'SEDNESS  [°f  F'J  Suietnefi  of 

Compomibi'utt,  capablracfiof  ettifting  together 

«ffingP,°oistSE 

Composite  [compoftus,  L.]  compounded,  F 

c3nitalY0SITEc0,;*r  fin  ****""]  rhe  5th  order  whole 
capital  is  compofed  out  of  the  other  orders. 

feveral fimnl '  ES  pharmacf\  medicines  compounded  of 
S  d".?  °nCS ;  “S  oltttmcms.  opto! 


Composite  Number  [with  Arithmeticians]  a  compound 
number,  or  a  number  which  may  be  divided  by  fome  num¬ 
ber  lefs  than  the  compofite  it  felf  but  greater  than  unity ; 
as  4,  6,  8,  9,  io,  &c.  3  * 

Composition  of  Proportion  [with  Math]  is  the  com¬ 
paring  the  fum  of  the  antecedent  nd  conlequent,  writh 
the  conlequent  in  two  equal  ratios,  as  if  you  fuppofe  4 
b  • "  3>  t)>  which  is  exprellcd  by  compofttion  of  proportion 
12.  is  to  8  :  :  as  9  to  6.  r  r 

Composition  [in  Pharmacy]  the  art  or  aft  of  mixing 
many  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine  ;  fo  as  they 
may  fuppiy  each  other's  defers,  alfift  each  others  vertues 
or  correft  any  ill  qualities  in  them.  * 

Composition  Entitative  [with  Schoolmen]  is  between 
things  of  the  fame  nature,  e.  g.  two  or  more  drops  of 
water.  r 

Composition  F ffential  [with  Schoolmen]  is  when  things 
of  different  kinds  are  joined,  and  thus  conftitute  new  things 
or  e {fences,  different  from  any  of  the  parts ;  and  thus  they 
fay  frony  the  matter  and  the  form  of  wood  arifes  wood 
vvliofe  cflence  is  very  different  from  either  of  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients  taken  leparately.  & 

Composition  [with  Orators]  is  the  proper  order  of 
the  parts  of  the  difeourfe  adhering  to  each  other. 

Composition  with  Logicians]  is  a  method  of  rea- 
foning,  wherein  a  perfon  proceeds  from  fome  general  felf— 
evident  truth  to  particular  and  Angular  ones. 

Composition  [in  Painting]  includes  the  invention 
and  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  attitudes,  &c. 

Composition  [in  Commerce]  a  contra£l  between  an  in- 
folvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  they  agree  to 
accept  of  the  part  of  a  debt  in  compenfation  for  the 
whole,  and  give  allowance  accordingly. 

Composition  [with  Math.]  or  the  Synthetical  Method , 
is  the  reverie  of  the  Analytical  Method  or  refolution.  It 
proceeds  upon  principles  that  are  inthemfelves  felf-evident, 
on  Definitions ,  Populates  and  Axioms ,  and  previoufly  de- 
monftrated  Series  of  Proportions  ftep  by  ftep,  till  it  gives  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  demonftrated. 

Composition  of  Motion  [in  Mechanicks]  is  an  affem- 
blage  of  feveral  direftions  of  motion,  refulting  from  pow¬ 
ers  afting  in  different,  though  not  oppofite,  lines. 

Composition  [with  Grammarians]  the  joining  of  2 
words  together,  or  the  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word, 
to  augment,  diminilh.  or  change  its  fignification. 

Com p o/s s ib L es  [compojjibilia,  L.]  fuch  things  as  are 
compatible  and  capable  of  fubfifting  together,  Lcgick. 
Composi'tio  [in  Mur^k  Books]  compofition,  Ital. 

Co  mpost  ?  [compofum,  L.j  a  compound  or  mixture 
Co/mp As  5  of  dung,  earths,  &c.  applied  by  way 
of  manure  for  the  meliorating  and  improving  of  foils. 

Compo  sure  [ comportura ,  L.]  anything  that  is  com¬ 
pofed  or  made  up  ;  alfo  compofodnefs  or  calmnefs  of  mind. 
Comp  ot  action,  a  caroufing  or  drinking  together,  L. 
Compo'te  [in  ConfeEtionary]  ftewed  fruit,  elpecially 
apples,  pears,  plumbs,  &Pc. 

Compose  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  manner  of  ftewing 
meat. 

Compound  [ comportus ,  L.j  that  which  is  made  up 
or  compofed  of  different  parts. 

Compound  [with  Gram.]  a  word  made  of  two  or 
more  words. 

To  Compound  [ componere ,  L.]  to  makeup  of  feveral 
ingredients. 

Compound  Quantities  [in  Algebra]  are  fuch  as  are 

joined  together  by  the  figns  and - ,  and  are  either  ex- 

preffed  by  the  fame  letters  unequally  repeated,  or  by  more 
letters  than  one,  as  b  d — b  and  a — b — c  are  compound 
quantities. 

A  Copound  Leaf  [with  Bot,]  is  one  that  is  divided  into 
feveral  parts,  each  of  which  refombles  a  fingle  leaf. 

A  Com  pound  Flower  [with  Bot. ]  is  one  which  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  little  parts,  each  of  which  refembles  a 
flower,  as  in  the  fun-flower,  dandelion,  &c.  all  which 
meeting  together,  make  up  one  whole  one,  each  of  which 
has  its  Stylus  Stamina,  and  flicking  feed,  all  contained 
within  one  and  the  lame  Calyx. 

To  Compound  [in  Commerce]  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  elpecially  with  creditors  for  debts. 
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Comp ou'n  d  ab  l e,  that  may  be  c0n\P°u^o  tain  of 

To  Comprehe'nd  [ comprehended ,  L.]  to  contain  o 
include^  tcf  underftand,  perceive  or  have  the  knowledge 

°fCo m p R  eh  e'n  s  i b  L  e  [comprehenftbilis,  L.]  that  may 

bCCoTprRhEHdEe,dN.sioN,  the  comprehenfion  or  underftand- 
ingof  a  thing;  alfo  comprifal,  compafs;  as  , 

AB  of  Comprehension,  an  aft  of  parliament,  that 

takes  in  all  parties.  ,  .  .  * 

Compreh  e'nsion  of  an  idea  [among  Logicians]  is  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  attributes  it  contains  in  ltfelt,  and 
■which  cannot  be  taken  away  without  deftroymg  it,  as  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle  includes  exteniion, 
figure,  3  lines  and  3  angles,  &c. 

Comprehension  [in  Mstaphyjicks ]  is  an  act  ot  the 
mind,  whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  objeft  which 
is  prefented  to  it  on  all  tides,  on  which  it  is  capable  01 
being  apprehended  or  known. 

Compreh  en  SI  ON  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  or 
a  part  for  the  whole ;  or  a  definite  number  ot  a  thing  tor 

an  indefinite.  _  , 

Compreh  e'nsible  [of  comprehenf  bills,  L»]  capable 
of  being  comprehended.  _  . 

Comprehensive  [comprelenfivus ,  L.]  the  containing 
much,  large,  very  fignificant,  full  to. 

Comprehensiveness,  aptnels  to  comprehend,  or 
be  comprehended. 

Co'mpress  [with  Surgeons]  a  bolder  made  up  ot  fold¬ 
ed  linen,  to  be  laid  on  a  wound,  or  on  the  orifice  ot  a 
vein. 

To  Comp  re's  s  [ comprejfum ,  L.  Sup.]  to  fqueeze  clofe 
together. 

CompRe'ssible,  that  may  be  comp  relied  or  fqueezed 
up  into  a  narrow  compafs,  as  the  air  and  moll  other  fluids. 
Compressibility  l  [ comprejfibilite ,  F.]  capable- 
CompRe'ssibleness  5  nefs  to  be  prefled  clofe. 
Compression,  a  fqueezing  or  prefling  together,  L. 
Compre'ssives  [with  Surgeons]  medicines  which 
caufe  a  drinels  in  an  afiefted  member. 

ToCoMpriNt  [ comprimere ,  L.]  is  to  print  by  Health 
a  copy  or  book  belonging  to  another,  to  his  prejudice. 
Law  Term. 

‘  To  Comprise  [compels  of  comfrendre ,  F.  of  cempre- 
hendere ,  L.]  to  contain,  include  or  take  in. 

Comproba'tion,  a  mutual  allowing  or  approving. 
Compromise  [ compromijfum ,  L.  cempromis,  F.]  an 
arbitration,  a  treaty  or  contraft,  whereby  2  contending 
parties  eftablilh  one  or  more  arbitrators  to  judge  of  and  ter¬ 
minate  their  differences. 

To  Compromise  [ compromijfum  ©f  compromittere)  L.] 
to  confent  to  fuch  a  reference. 

To  Compromisse  [in  a  figurative  fenfe]  to  put  to  the 
hazard  of  being  cenfured. 

Compromisso'rial,  of  or  pertaining  to  fiich  3  mutual 
agreement. 

Compt  [ comptusy  L.]  fine,  neat,  trim. 

Co'mptness,  neatnefs,  finenels,  trimnels. 
Compulsion,  a  conftraint  or  force,  L. 
CompuLsive,  of  a  reftraining  nature. 
Compu'lsiveness  [of  compulfio,  L.]  compelling 
quality. 

Compu'Lsory,  of  a  forcing  conftraining  nature. 
Compu/n ction,  a  pricking;  a  remorfe  of  confidence 
for  fome  offence  committed. 

Compu'nctiv e,  promoting  godly  forrow. 

Compurg a'tion  [in  Law]  a  clearing  or  juftifying 
another  by  oath,  L. 

Compurg a'tor,  one  who  juftifies  the  innocence  of 
another  by  oath,  L. 

Computable  [ computabilis,  L]  that  may  be  counted 
or  reckoned. 

Compu'tant,  an  accountant. 

Computa'tion,  a  reckoning  or  calling  up  accounts,  L. 
Computa'tion  [in  Common  Law]  fignifies  the  true 
and  indifferent  conftruftion  of  time,  fo  that  neither  party 
lhall  wrong  the  other,  or  that  the  determination  of  time 
referred  to  lhall  neither  be  taken  the  one  way  or  the  other  ; 
but  fihall  be  computed  according  to  the  cenfure  of  the  law. 
To  CompuTe  [ computare ,  L]  to  reckon  or  callup. 
Compu'to  reddendo,  a  writ  lying  again!!  a  bailiff  or 
receiver,  obliging  him  to  give  up  his  accounts  ;  and  alfo 
againll  executors  of  executors,  and  a  guardian  in  foccage 
for  wafte  made  during  the  nonage  of  the  heir. 


To  Con  [q.  A.  to  ken]  to  know,  to  learn  a  leflbn,  &c. 
Con  [in  Muftck  Books]  with  Ital. 

Con  affetto  [in  Mujick  Books]  means  that  the  mufick 
mull  be  performed  in  a  very  moving,  tender  and  affect¬ 
ing  manner,  and  for  that  reafon  not  too  fall,  but  rather 
flow. 

Cona'rium  [with  Anat.]  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
•  hangs  in  the  Ifnall  cavity  called  the  Anus ,  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  alfo  called  glandula  pine  alls , 
from  the  refemblance  of  its  ihape  to  the  cone  of  a  pine. 
ConaTus,  an  endeavour,  L. 

ConaTus  recedendi  ab  axe  motus  [with  Philofophers]  is 
a  term  in  Mechanicks ,  which  implies  the  endeavour  which 
any  natural  body  that  moves  circularly,  has  to  fly  off  or 
recede  from  the  axis  or  center  ot  its  motion,  L. 

Conatus  [in  a  Body  of  Motion]  is  that  dilpofition  or 
aptitude  to  go  on  in  a  right  line,  if  not  prevented  by  other 
caufes  ;  it  is  the  fame  as  attraBion  or  gravitation ,  in  matter 
without  motion. 

Concalefa'ctory  [ concalefaBorius,  L.]  heating 
much. 

ConcameraTion,  a  vaulting  or  arching,  L. 

To  Concatenate  [concatenatum ,  L.J  to  chain  or 
link  together. 

Concatenation  of  Caufes  [with  Philofophers]  a 
term  ufed  to  exprefs  that  an  efteft  is  the  refult  of  a  long 
chain  of  caufes  linked  to,  or  depending  one  upon  another. 

Conca't  ENATEN  ESS  [of  concatenatio}  L.J  the  being 
chained  together. 

ConcavaTion,  a  making  hollow,  L. 

CoNcave  [concavus}  L.J  hollow  on  the  infide,  or 
vaulted  like  an  oven ;  alfo  hollowncfs ;  i.  e.  the  infide  of  a 
hollow  body,  elpecially  if  it  be  circular. 

ConcaTe  [in  Gunnery]  the  bore  of  apiece  of  ord¬ 
nance. 

Concave  Glaffes,  are  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  ufually  of  a  lpherical  or  round  figure  ;  though  they 
may  be  of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c. 

A  Concave  [concavum,  L.J  a  hollowncfs. 
Conca'vity  /  [concavitas,  L.J  the  hollownefs  of 
Conca'veness  5  the  infide  of  around  body. 
Conca'vous  [concavusy  L.J  hollow  on  the  infide. 

To  Conce'al  [ concelare ,  L.J  to  keep  dole  or  fecret. 
Conc  ea'ledn  es s  [of  concelare,  L.J  hiddennefs. 
ConceaLers  [in  Law]  a  term  ufed  byway  of  An - 
tiphrafisy  or  fpeaking  by  the  way  of  contrariety,  men  who 
find  out  concealed  lands,  which  are  fecretly  kept  from 
the  king  or  Hate,  by  common  perfons  who  can  produce 
no  title  to  them. 

Concea'lment,  the  aft  of  concealing. 
ToConceLe  [concederey  L.J  to  yield,  grantor  allow. 
To  ConceiT  [conciperef  L.J  to  imagine,  to  fancy. 
Conceit  [conceptumy  L.J  imagination,  fancy. 
Concerted,  opinionated,  attefted,  proud,  puffed  up. 
Con  c  e  iT  E  d  N  e  s  s  [of  conciperet  L.J  a  being  felf-opi- 
nionated. 

To  Concei've  [ concipere ,  L.  concevoir ,  F.J  to  imagine 
or  apprehend,  to  comprehend  or  underftand  ;  to  frame  an 
idea  ;  alfo  to  be  with  child,  or  to  breed. 

Conc  ei'v able  [concevab!et  F.J  that  may  be  conceived, 
imagined,  comprehended,  &c. 

Conc  ei'vablen  ess,  eafinefs  to  be  conceived. 

Conc  ei'v ing  [with  Logicians]  is  the  Ample  view  that 
we  have  of  the  things  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
mind  ;  as  if  we  image  the  fun,  a  tree,  a  globe,  a  fquare, 
a  thought,  a  being,  without  forming  any  particular  judg¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  firft  of  the  four  principal  operations  of 
the  mind. 

To  Conce'ntre  [of  con  and  centrum y  L.  ccncentrerf 
F.J  to  meet  in  the  fame  centre. 

Conc  e'nt rant  Medicines ,  are  fuch  whofe  acids  are 
fo  moderated  by  Alkali ,  that  neither  of  them  predominates. 

Concentration,  a  driving  towards  the  centre,  the 
retiring  or  withdrawing  of  a  thing  inwards;  alfo  a  crowd¬ 
ing  together  any  fluid  matter  into  as  clofe  a  form  as  it  is 
capable  of ;  or  bringing  any  feparate  particles  into  as  clofe 
a  contaft  as  is  polfible. 

Concentration  [with  Natural! fls]  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  mixture,  as  when  2  or  more  particles  or  atoms  of 
the  mixture  touch,  by  receiving  and  thrufting  one  into 
the  other,  or  by  Reception  and  Intrufion  one  into  the  other ; 
and  this  Dr.  Grew  takes  to  be  the  cafe  of  all  fixed  bodies, 
which  are  without  tafte  or  fmell,  whofe  conftitution  is  fo 
firm,  till  that  the  particles  are  as  it  were  unprimed  from 
each  other,  they  cannot  affeft  either  of  thofe  lenfes. 
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Con ce'nt rick  [eoncentricus ,  L.]  that  has  one  and 
the  lame  common  center ,  as  concentrick  circles  or  other 
figures. 

ConceRt  [ cohceptum ,  L.]  a  fet  form  or  term  ufed  in 
publick  afts. 

Conce'pTAcle  [conceptaculum,  L.]  any  hollow  thing 
that  is  fitted  to  receive  or  contain  another. 

Conce'ptio  [with  Cram. j  a  figure,  othenvife  called 
i Syllepps,  L. 

Conception  [with  Logicians']  is  an  aft  of  the  mind, 
or  the  produft  of  it,  as  thought,  notion  or  principle  ;  the 
limple  idea  or  apprchenfion  that  a  perfon  has  of  any  thing, 
without  proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  matter  or  point 
relating  to  it. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  holy  Virgin  [with  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks]  a  feaft  held  on  the  8th  of  December ,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Virgin  Mary’s  being  conceived  and  born  imma¬ 
culate. 

To  CONCERN  [concernere,  L.  concerner,  F.]  to  re¬ 
gard,  have  refpeft  or  regard  to,  to  intereft  one’s  i'elf  in 
or  trouble  one’s  felf  with. 

Concern,  affair,  bufinefs  or  matter  of  importance  ; 
allb  a  being  concerned  or  aftefted  in  mind. 

Concerned  [conceme,  F.]  interelled,  affected,  alfo 
troubled. 

Conc  eRnm  ent,  the  fame  as  concern. 

Conc'ert,  agreement  between  perfons  in  aft  ion,  &c. 

To  Concept  [ concertare ,  L.]  to  contrive  or  debate 
together  about  a  bufinefs  ;  to  lay  a  deiign  in  order  to  bring 
an  affair  to  pals. 

Concert  ?  [in  Mupck ]  a  conlort,  a  company  of 

Concerto  5  muficians  playing  or  finging  the  lame 
piece  of  mufick  or  long  at  the  lame  time. 

Concerta'nte  [in  Mupck  Books]  fignifies  thofe  parts 
of  a  piece  of  mufick  that  play  throughout  the  whole,  to 
diftinguilh  them  from  thole  that  play  only  in  fome  parts. 

Con c ert a't ion,  a  driving  together,  L. 

Conc  eRt  ativ  e  [concertativus ,  L.]  contentious. 

Conce'rto  [in  Mujtck  Books J  a  conlort  or  a  piece  of 
mufick  of  feveral  parts  for  a  conlort,  It  at. 

Concerto  grojfo  [in  Mujtck  Bocks]  the  grand  chorus 
of  the  conlort,  or  thole  places  of  the  conlort  where  all 
the  feveral  parts  perform  or  play  together,  Ital. 

Conce'ssi,  1  have  granted,  L. 

Conc  ess i  [Law  word]  a  formal  word  that  implies  a 
covenant. 

Conc  e's  s  i  o  [with  Rhe.]  a  figure  the  fame  as  Synchoreps,  L. 

Concession,  a  granting  or  yielding;  an  allowance, 
grant  or  permiffion. 

Concessionary  [of  concejpon,  F.  of  L.]  by  way 
of  grant  or  allowance. 

Co  ncha  Gr]  a  ffiell-filh,  with  z  ffiells,  as  a 

foallop,  an  oyfter,  &c.  L. 

Co'ncha  [with  Anat.]  the  winding  of  the  cavity  or 
hollow  of  the  minor  part  of  the  ear,  L. 

Conchi'tf.s  [of  Koy/y,  Cr.  a  ffiell-fiffi]  a  Hone  re- 
lembling  ffiell-filh. 

Conchoid  [of  xoyyyi  Gr.  a  ffiell-fiffi]  is  the  name  of 
a  curve  line  invented  by  Nichomedes .-  It  is  a  curve  which  al¬ 
ways  approaches  nearer  to  a  llrait  line,  to  which  it  inclines  ; 
but  never  meets  it.  It  is  defcribed  thus, 


Draw  the  right  line  Q^Q.  and  an¬ 
other  perpendicular  to  it  in  E;  draw 
the  right  lines  G  M,  G  M,  cutting 
Q^Q,  and  make  Q^M— QJN=A  E 
—EE,  the  curves  wherein  .he  points 
M  M  are,  is  the  firft  conchoid,  and 
thofe  where  the  points  N  N  are  found, 
the  11  con d  conchoid. 


Conci'liary,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  council. 

To  Conciliate  [ conciliatum ,  L  ]  to  get,  to  pro¬ 
cure,  to  gain  or  win. 

Conc  ilia'  no,  a  figure  in  Rhetorick ,  the  fame  as 
Synxceojis ,  L. 

Conciliatory  [ conciliatorius ,  L.]  of  reconciliation. 

Conciliators  ,  a  title  which  Romifi  ecclefiaftical 
writers  affeft,  who  have  put  the  faireft  varniffi  on  the 
doftrines  of  that  church. 

Conci'nn  at  en  ess  ?  [ concinnitas ,  L.]  decency,  fit- 

Conci'nnity  5  nefs,  &c. 

Conci'nnous  [concinnus,  L.]  fit,  agreeable  Q Pc. 

Conc  t  n  nous  Intervals  [in  Mujtck ]  are  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  muhck,  next  to  and  in  combination  with  concords. 

Concio'n  al  [ concicnalif}  L.]  pertaining  to  a  fermon 
oration  or  affembly,  } 
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CoNciSe  [ 'concifus,  L.]  ffiort,  brief. 

Conciseness  [of  conc  is,  F.  concifus,  L.]  briefnefs. 

ConciSion,  [q.  d.  a  cutting]  a  word  ufed  by  wav  o'f 
contempt,  fot  Circurhcipon ,  Phil.  iii.  z. 

f  Co^c^TA  T1°N»  3  Provoking,  ftirring  up  or  pricking 

Co'n clave,  a  clofet  or  inner  room,  that  ffiuts  up  uii- 
der  lock  and  key,  L.  r 

Conclave  [in  Rome]  a  room  in  the  Vatican  wherb 
the  Roman  cardinals  meet  to  choofo  a  pope;  alfo  the  alfem- 
bly  of  the  cardinals  for  the  eleftion  of  a  pope,  or  the  de* 
cilion  of  any  important  affair  in  the  church. 

Concla'vist  [conclavijle,  F.]  one  who  attends  a  car¬ 
dinal  during  his  abode  in  the  conclave. 

To  Conclude  [ concludes ,  L.]  to  finiffi,  makeanend 
of  or  clofe  ;  alfo  to  infer,  colleft  by  reafon,  or  draw  a 
confequence  ;  to  refolve  upon  or  determine. 

Conclusion,  the  end,  clofe  or  iffue  of  a  thin°-  a 
confequence  or  inference,  L.  ° 

Conclusion  [in  Law]  is  when  a  man  by  his  own  aft 
upon  record  has  concluded  or  charged  himfelf  with  a  duty 
or  other  thing  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  end  or  latter 
part  of  any  declaration,  bar,  replication,  &c. 

Conclusion  [with  Logicians]  the  laft  of  the  5  propo- 
fitions  of  a  fyllogifm. 

Conclusion  [in  Oratory]  confifts  of  2  parts,  the  Re¬ 
capitulation  or  Enumeration  and  the  Pajpons. 

Conclusive  [of  concluptvus,  L.]  ferving  to  conclude, 
as  an  argument  is  faid  to  be  conclusive  when  the  conic - 
quences  are  rightly  and  truly  drawn. 

ConcluSiveness  [of  concluftvus,  L.]  the  true  draw- 
ing  of  conlequences. 

Concoagula'tion  [according  to  Mr.  Boyle]  fio-nifies 
the  cryftallizing  of  falts  of  different  kinds  together,  where 
they  ffioot  into  one  mafs  of  various  figures  luitable  to  their 
refpeftive  kinds. 

Conco'ction,  a  boiling,  together,  L. 

Concoction  [in  Medicine]  is  ufually  taken  for  the 
fiime  as  digeftton ,  though  digejlion  is  generally  confined 
to  what  paifes  in  the  ftomach  ;  but  concoBion  is  taken 
to  fignify  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  blood-veffels, 
which  may  be  called  the  fecond  concoBion ,  and  that  in  the 
nerves,  fibres  and  minuteft  veffels,  the  third  and  laf  concoBion. 

Conco'mitance  (  [ concomitance  of  concomitari ,  L.] 
Conco'mitancy  S  an  accompanying  together  with. 

Conco  mitant  [concomitans ,  L.]  accompanying;  with 
alfo  a  companion.  &  3 

Con co'mitantly,  in  courfe  along  with  another. 

,  „  N(?ORD  Lconc°rdia ,  L  ]  agreement  union,  good  un- 
derftanding.  ° 

Co  n cord  [in  Law ]  an  agreement  between  parties, 
who  intend  the  levying  of  a  fine  of  lands  one  to  another, 
in  what  manner  the  land  ffiall  pafs.  Alfo  an  agreement 
made  upon  any  trefpafs  committed  between  feveral  parties. 

Concord  [in  Gram.]  that  part  of  Syntax  or  conftrufti- 
on,  whereby  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  among  them- 
felves,  whereby  verbs  are  put  in  the  fame  number  and  per¬ 
fon  with  nouns,  Qpe.  r 

Concords  [in  Mupck]  are  certain  intervals  between 
founds,  which  delight  the  ear  when  heard  at  the  fiime  time. 

Simple  Concords,  are  thofe  whole  extremes  are  at 
a  diftance,  lefs  than  the  fum  of  any  other  2  concords. 

PerfeB  Concords,  are  the  5th  and  the  8th,  with  all 
their  oftaves. 

Compound  Concords,  are  equal  to  any  2  or  more 
concords. 


ImperfeB  Concords,  are  the  3d  and  8th,  with  all 
their  oftaves. 

To  Conco'rd  [ concordare ,  L.]  to  agree  together. 

Concordance  [ concordantia ,  L.]  a  general  alphabe¬ 
tical  index  of  all  the  words  in  the  bible. 

Concordance  ?  -  .  ..  r_ 

Conco'rdancy  S  tConcordanUa>  L.]  agreement. 

ConcoRdant  [ concordans ,  L.]  agreeing  together. 

ConcoRdant  Verfes ,  fuch  as  have  in  them  leveral 
w'ords  in  common,  but  by  the  addition  of  other  words 
have  a  quite  different  meaning  :  as. 

Concordat  [in  the  Canon  Law]  a  covenantor  agree¬ 
ment  in  fome  beneficiary  matter  ;  as  relating  to  a  refigna- 
tion,  permtuation  or  other  ecclefiaftical  caufe. 

ConcoRdity  [ concorditas ,  L,.]  concord. 

S  Can  's  7  .  ,  (.  Venatur  /  _ .  .  C  Serval 

Et  4  Lupus  5  S>h"  )  Kutritur  <>E*  °mnia  \vafiat. 

Conco R dates,  publick  afts  of  agreement  between 
popes  and  princes. 

Conc oRp oral  [ concotporalis ,  L]  of  the  fame  body 
or  company. 

ty  T# 
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To  Conco'rpoRATE  ^«corpoM  L.l  to  incor- 
oorate,  to  imbody  ;  to  mix  or  mingle  together 

^ConcorpoRa'tion,  a  mixing  or  tempering  into  one 

i°C&  L  FI  a  naming 

together  or  referring  of  people  to  a  place  ;  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  affembling  together  on  fome  particular  oc- 

^Concrema'tio,  a  burning  together,  L. 

Concrete  [ concretion ,  oi  concrefcere ,  L.to  grow  to¬ 
gether]  a  thing  grown  together,  or  made  up  of  leveral  in 

^  Concrete  [with  Philofophen ,  &c.]  a  body  made  up 
of  different  principles, and  is  therefore  much  the  fame  as  mixt. 

Concrete  [with  Logicians ]  is  any  quality  confidered 
with  its  fubjefts ;  thus  when  we  fay  fnow  is  white ,  we  fpeak 
of  whitenefs  in  the  concrete ;  and  in  this  refpeft  it  is  con- 
tradiftin^uiflied  from  the  abftraft,  when  the  quality  is  con- 
fidered  leparately,  as  whitenefs,  which  may  be  in  other 
things  as  well  as  fnow. 

Concrete  Numbers  [with  Arithmeticians ]  are  num¬ 
bers  which  exprels  or  denote  lome  particular  fubjeft  ;  as 
2  men,  4  horfes,  6  pounds,  whereas  if  nothing  were 
joined  with  the  number,  it  is  taken  abftraftedly  or  univer- 
fally  ;  thus  6  fignifies  an  aggregate  or  fum  of  6  units, 
whether  pounds,  horfes,  men,  or  any  thing  elfe. 

Natural  Concrete  [with  Philofophers]  as  antimony  is 
a  natural  concrete,  which  has  been  compounded  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

Fattitious  Concrete  [with  Philofophers]  a  concrete 
compounded  by  art,  as  ioap  is  a  faditious  Concrete ,  or  a 
body  mixed  together  by  art. 

Concre'teness  [of  concrefcere ,  L.]  being  grown  to¬ 
gether,  &c. 

Conor  e'ted  [ concrelus ,  L.]  congealed  or  clotted. 

Concretion  [compounded  of  con  and  crefco]  a 
growing  or  gathering  together;  the  compofition  or  union 
of  feveral  particles  together  into  a  vifible  mafs,  whereby  it 
becomes  of  fome  particular  figure  or  property. 

Concretion  [with  Philofophers]  the  uniting  together 
of  feveral  fmall  particles  of  a  natural  body  into  fenfible 
mafles  or  concretes.  . 

Concretion  [in  Pharmacy-]  a  thicksmn 
boiled  liquor  or  juice  into  a  more  folid  mafs. 

Concuba'ria  [ Old  Law]  a  fold  or  pen  where  cattle 
lie  together. 

Concu'binage  [conculinatus ,  L.]  the  keeping  a  con¬ 
cubine  or  mifs,  fornication  ;  alfo  a  marrying  of  a  woman  of 
inferior  condition,  and  to  whom  the  husband  does  not  con¬ 
vey  his  rank  or  quality. 

Concubinage  [in  Law]  an  exception  againft  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  fues  for  her  dower,  whereby  it  is  alledged  a- 
gainft  her,  that  fhe  is  not  a  wife  legally  married  to  the 
party,  in  whofe  land  fhe  leeks  to  be  endowed  ;  but  his 
concubine. 

Co'ncUBINE  [ ccncubina ,  L.]  a  woman  who  lies  and 
lives  with  a  man,  as  if  fhe  was  his  lawful  wife ;  an  harlot 


■B  of  any 


or  ftrumpet. 

Concubine,  fometimes  is  ufed  forareal  legitimate  and 
only  wife,  and  diftinguifhed  by  no  other  circumftance  but 
a  difparity  of  birth  and  condition  to  her  husband. 

Conculca'tion,  a  damping  upon,  a  treading  or 
trampling  under  foot. 

Concu'mbence  [of  concumlere ,  L.]  a  lying  together. 

Concupiscence  [ ccncupifcentia ,  L.]  an  over-eager 
or  earned  defire  of  enjoying  any  thing,  a  coveting, 
efpecially  an  inordinate  defire  of  the  flelh,the  venereal 
defire. 

Concupi'scible  [ concupifcib  lit ,  L.]  that  which  defires 
earnefily  or  naturally  ;  alfo  that  which  is  definable. 

Concupi'scible,  appetite  or  faculty  is  the  fenfual  or 
unreafonable  part  of  the  foul,  which  only  feeks  after  the 
pleafures  of  lenfe ;  or  that  affieftion  of  the  mind  which 
excites  to  covet  or  defire  any  thing. 

Concupi'scibleness,  fitnefs  or  readinefsto  defire  or 
be  defired  carnedly,  &c. 

To  CoNCU'r  [concurrere,  L.  i.  e.  to  run  together  or  with] 
to  confpire,  to  help,  to  agree  with  one  in  fomething,  to 
give  one’s  confent. 

Concurrence,  meeting,  approbation,  agreement 
in  judgment  and  opinions. 

Concu'rrent  [concurrent,  L.]  jointly  confenting  or 
agreeing  to. 

Concurrent  Figures  /  [with  Geometricians]  are  fuch 

Co'ngRUENt  Figures  5  as  being  laid  one  upon 


another,  will  exa&ly  meet  and  cover  one  another,  and  it 
is  a  received  axiom,  that  thole  figures  which  will  exaftly 
cover  one  another  are  equal. 

Concussion,  a  fnaking  or  jumbling  together  ;  alfo  a 
fhock  of  an  earthquake,  L. 

Concession,  a  publick  extortion,  when  anyofficeror 
magidrate  pillages  the  people  by  threats,  or  pretence  of 
authority. 

Con  cu  Psion  ary  [of  concufpo,  L.]  of  or  pertaining 
to  fhaking  together. 

To  Cond'  [in  Sea  Language]  is  to  conduft  or  guide  a 

To  Conn  £  fhip  in  the  right  courfe  ;  for  the  conder 
dands  aloft  with  the  compafs  before  him,  and  gives  the 
word  of  direftion  to  the  man  at  the  helm  how  to  deer. 

To  Conde'mn  [ condemnare ,  L.]  to  fentence  one  to 
death  ;  to  blame,  to  difapprove  or  diflike. 

Conde'mn  able  [condamnable,  F.]  that  may  be  con¬ 
demned  or  defer ving  condemnation. 

Co nde'mnablen  ess  ,  worthinefs  to  be  condem¬ 
ned. 

Condemnation  [ condamnation ,  L.]  the  pronouncing 
fentence  or  giving  judgment  againd  a  perfon,  whereby  he 
is  fubjefted  to  fome  penalty,  L. 

Condemnatory,  pertaining  to  condemnation. 

Condensa'ntia  [with  Phyftcians]  medicines  that  are 
of  a  condenfing  or  thickening  quality,  L. 

ToCond  e'nsate?  [condenfatum,  L.]  to  make  or  grow 

ToConde'nse  $  thick. 

ToCond  e'nsate  [with  Pkilofophers]  is  to  bring  the 
parts  of  a  natural  body  into  lefs  compafs  ;  the  term  oppofite 
to  condenfate ,  is  to  rarefy. 

Condensation,  a  thickening,  QPe.  L- 

Condensation  [with  Philofophers]  is  when  a  natural 
body  takes  up  lefs  fpace,  or  is  confined  within  lefs  dimen- 
fifns  than  it  had  before. 

Condensation  [in  Chymifiry]  a  doppage  and  col- 
leftionof  vapours  made  by  the  top  of  an  alembick,  where¬ 
by  it  is  returned  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  or  as  it  is  raifed 
in  the  head  or  receiver,  there  to  harden  into  a  permanent 
and  folid  lubdance,  as  in  fublimations  of  all  kinds. 

Conde'nser,  a  pneumatick  engine,  whereby  an 
unufual  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowded  into  a  given  fpace. 

Con d  e'n  s  en  ess  /  [of  condenfitas,  L.]  thickednefs, 

Conde'nsity  S  clofenefs,  hardnefs. 

Co'nders  [of  a  Ship]  thole  who  cond  or  give  dire£tion 
to  the  deerfman  for  guiding  or  governing  of  a  fliip. 

Conders  [in  Fijbery]  thofe  who  dand upon  high  places 
near  the  fea-coads,  with  boughs,  &V.  in  their  hands  to 
make  figns  to  the  men  in  the  fifhing-boats,  which  way 
the  fhoal  of  herrings  pafies,  which  they  difeover  by  a  kind 
of  blue  colour  the  fifh  makes  in  the  water. 

To  CoNdesce'nd  [of  con  and  defeendere ,  L.  conde- 
feendre ,  F.]  to  comply,  fubmit  or  yield  to ;  to  vouchfafe. 

Con  D  esc  e'n  d  ENC  Y  ?  [ condefcendance ,  F.]  the  aft  of 

Cond  esc  e'n  si  on  5  condefceuding  or  complying; 
complaifance  or  compliance. 

Condi'gn  [condignus,  L.]  worthy,  according  to  merit. 

Con di'g ness  [of  condignus,  L.]  the  being  according 
to  merit. 

Condi'gNity,  drift,  real  or  exalted  merit. 

Con  dilige'nza  [in  Mujtck  Books]  with  diligence, 
care  and  exaftnefs,  Hal. 

Co'ndiment  [ condimentum ,  L.]  fauce,  fealbning. 

Condisci'fL  e  [condi fcipulus ,  L.]  a  fchool-fellow,  a 
fellow- dudent. 

Condiscre'tione  [ Mujtck  Bocks]  with  judgment  and 
diferetion,  Ital, 

Con  dit  a'n  eous  [ conditaneus ,  L.]  that  maybe  or  k 
feafoned,  pickled  or  preferved. 

Condi  te  /  ^C0„jjfUS  pi  feafoned,  pickled. 

Con di'ted  S  l  j  ’  1 

Condi't  ement,  a  compofition  of  conferves,  powders 
and  fpices,  made  up  in  the  form  of  an  eleftuary,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fyrup. 

Condi't  1  on,  the  nature,  date  or  circumdances  of  a 
perfon  or  thing  ;  alfo  quality  or  degree,  alfo  an  article, 
claule  or  provilo  of  a  covenant,  treaty,  &>c.  F.  of  L. 

Condition  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  a  bridle  or  redraint  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  thing,  lo  that  by  the  non  performance  of  it,  the 
party  fliall  receive  prejudice  and  lofs;  but  by  the  perform¬ 
ance,  benefit  and  advanrage. 

To  Condition  with  one  [ conditionner ,  F.]to  make  a 
condition  or  bargain  with  him. 

Condition  [in  Deed]  is  that  which  is  knit  and  an¬ 
nexed  by  expvefs  words  to  the  feoliment,  deed  or  grunt 
either  in  writing  or  without. 

CoN~ 
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Condition  implied,  is  when  a  man  grants  to  another1 
an  office  of  bailiff,  fteward,  &c.  though  there  be  no  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  grant,  yet  the  law  makes  one  covertly. 

Conditio  fine  qua  non  [in  Pbilofophy J  a  term  ufed  in 
{peaking  of  fome  accident  or  circumftance,  which  is  not 
effential  to  the  thing,  but  yet  is  neceffary  to  the  produfti- 
on  of  it. 

Conditional  [conditionalis,  L.]  implying  conditions 


or  terms. 

Conditional  Propositions  [with  logicians]  are  pro¬ 
portions  that  confift  of  two  parts  joined  together  by  the  par¬ 
ticle  if,  of  which  the  firft  propofition,  that  includes  the 
condition,  is  called  the  antecedent,  the  other  the  confequent. 
Thus  if  the  Body  of  a  Man  he  material,  it  it  mortal ,  which 
is  a  continual  propofition,  in  which  the  claufe,  if  the  Body 
of  a  Man  he  material ,  is  the  antecedent ,  and  the  other  is 
mortal,  is  the  confequent. 

Condi 'tionalness  f  [ conditionalitas ,  L.]  the  being 

Con  dit  ion  a 'lit  y  S  conditional. 

Conditioned  [ conditions ,  F.]  endued  with  certain 
humours  or  qualities. 

Con  doles  maniere  [in  Mufick  Books]  after  a  fweet  and 
agreeable  manner,  Ital. 

"To  Con do'lf.  [ condolere ,  L.]  to  exprels  one’s  forrow 
to  another  for  fome  lofs  or  misfortune  of  his. 

Condo'leance  [condolence,  F.j  a  fympathy  in  grief, 
a  fellow-feeling  of  another  perfon’s  forrow. 

Condo'lement  [of  condolere,  L.]  an  expreffion  of 
feeling  a  fympathy  at  the  affliftion  of  others. 

Condon  a't ion,  a  pardoning  or  forgiving,  1. 

CondrI'llon}  ^tany]  wild  fuccory,  dandelion. 

Con  dorma'nt  es  [of  con  together  and  dormire ,  L.  to 
flcep]  a  religious  (eft  in  Germany,  io  called  of  their  lying 
all  together,  men  and  women,  young  and  old. 

Co'n  DOR  /  [in  Peru  in  America]  a  ftrangc  and  mon- 

Co'ntur  S  ftrous  bird,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to 
be  5  or  6  ells  long,  from  one  end  of  the  wing  to  the  other, 
they  have  very  hard  and  ffiarp  beaks,  that  will  pierce  a 
hide,  and  z  of  them  will  kill  and  devour  a  bull :  their 
feathers  are  black  and  white  like  a  magpye,  having  a  creft 
on  the  head  in  the  lhape  of  a  razor.  It  is  a  very  furious 
bird,  and  foveral  Spaniards  have  been  killed  by  them,  and 
the  ancient  natives  are  faid  to  have  worffiipped  this  bird  as 
one  of  their  deities  g  when  thefe  birds  fly,  they  make  a 
terrible  noife. 

To  Condu'ce  [ conducere ,  L.]  to  avail,  to  help,  to 
contribute  to. 

Condu'cibLe?  [ conducihilis ,  L.]  that  conduces,  pro- 

Condu'cive  S  Stable,  advantageous. 

Co'n  duct  [ conduBus ,  L.]  management,  the  command 
of  an  army  ;  alio  forecaft  or  diforetion,  alfo  deportment  or 
behaviour. 


To  Con  duct  [ conduBum ,  L.]  to  guide,  lead,  bring 
along  or  carry. 

Safe  Conduct,  a  guard  of  foldiers  who  defend  the 
common  people  from  the  violence  of  an  enemy.  • 

Condu'ctor,  a  leader  guide,  &c.  L. 

Conductor  [in  Surgery]  an  hollow  inftrument  to 
thruft  into  the  bladder,  to  direft  another  inftrument  into  it, 
to  extraft  the  ftone. 

Con du'ctress,  a  fhe-guide,  L. 

Con  ducti'tious  [ conduHitius ,  L.]  that  may  be  hired, 
led  or  gathered  together. 

Co'nduit  [ conduite ,  F.]  a  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  ;  a  water-courfo. 

Con  duplication,  a  doubling,  a  folding  together,  L. 
Co'n  dy  li  [xoVJimoi,  Gr.]  the  joints  or  knuckles  of  the 
finders  ;  alfo  that  fmall  knob  of  bones  called  productions. 

Condy'loma  Tori v\cofj.&,  Gr.]  the  knitting  or  join¬ 
ing  of  the  joints  of  an  animal  body,  L. 

Condyloma  [with  Phyficians]  a  hard  fwelling  in  the 
fundament,  proceeding  from  black  humours  fettling  there, 
which  fometimes  caufo  an  inflammation. 

Condy'lus  [xorJeA@^,  Gr.]  a  joint,  a  little  round 
eminence,  or  protuberance  at  the  extremity  of  a  bone. 

A  Cone  [conus,  L.  of  x£V©',  Gr  ]  a  geometrical 
/  \  folid  figure,  confiding  of  ftraight  lines  that  arife 
I  \  from  a  circular  bafe,  and  growing  narrower  by  de- 
|  j  grees,  end  in  a  point  at  the  top,  direftly  over  the 

v _ J  center  of  the  bafe.  The  manner  of  producing  this 

figure  may  be  imagined  by  the  turning  the  plane  of  a  right 
lined  triangle,  round  the  perpendicular  leg  or  Axis,  fo  that 
if  the  leg  be  equal  to  tire  bafe,  the  folid  produced  will  be 
a  right  Cone  ;  it  it  be  left,  it  will  be  an  acute-angled  Cone  ; 
and  if  greater,  an  obtufe-angled  Cone ;  as  in  the  figure. 


Right  Cone  [with  Geo.]  a  cone  is  faid  fo  to  be,  with  rS- 
ipeft  to  the  pofition  of  its  Axis,  i.  e.  when  it  is  not  perpen-* 
dicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is  called  an  oblique  cone. 

A  Scalenous  Cone,  is  when  one  fide 
of  it  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  in  the 
figure. 

Con  e  of  Rays  [in  Op- 
ticks]  are  all  thofe  rays 
which  fall  from  any  point,  . 
as  fuppofe  A  in  any  ob-_/V 
jeft  on  the  furface  of  any 
glafs,  as  B,  C,  D,  hav¬ 
ing  the  vertex  in  A,  and  _ 

the  glafs  for  its  bafe,  fuch  is  the  cone  B,  C,  D,  A. 

Cone  [with  Botanifis]  fignifies  not  only  fuch  dry,  fquam* 
mous  fruits  as  are  properly  of  a  conick  figure,  as  the  fir 
and  pine-fruits  ;  but  alfo  any  fruit  compofod  of  feveral 
parts  of  a  lignous  fubftance,  adhering  together,  and  fepa- 
ratingwhen  ripe,  as  the  cyprels. 

Cone  ^  Cone,  Sax.  ?  [an  account  or  reckoning  when 

Coln  E  S  Colne,  Sax  $  a  young  woman,  at  the  age  of 
14  or  15,  is  in  law  accounted  to  be  of  a  competent  age  to 
keep  Cone  and  key  of  the  houfe,  i  e.  to  take  upon  her  the 
management  of  houfhold  aftairs. 

To  Confa'bulate  [confahulatum,  LJ  to  tell  ftories, 
to  talk  together. 

Con f abul a'tion,  a  familiar  talking  or  difeourfing 
together,  L. 

Confa'bulatory  [of  confalulare,  L.]  pertaining  to 
talking  together. 

Con  fa  lon,  a  confraternity  of  feculars  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  called  penitents. 

Confe'ction  [in  Pharmacy]  a  kind  of  compound 
remedy  of  the  confidence  of  an  eleftuary. 

Confarrea'tion,  a  ceremony  among  the  ancienr 
Romans ,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  a  perfon,  whole  children 
were  deftined  to  the  honours  of  the  priefthood. 

Confection,  fee  Confers. 

Confe'ctioner  [Confiturier ,  F.]  a  maker  or  follerof 
fweet-meats. 

Co'nfecTs  [ confitures ,  F.]  fruits,  flowers,  roots,  &c. 
boiled  and  prepared  with  fugar,  &V. 

Confederacy  ?  [ confcederatio ,  L.]  an  alliance 

Confederation  5  between  princes  and  ftates,  for 
their  mutual  defence  againft  a  common  enemy. 

Confederacy  [in  Law]  the  uniting  of  perfons  to 
do  any  unlawful  aft. 

To  Confe'derate  [conj ceder atum,  L.  confederer,  F.] 
to  unite  in  a  confederacy,  to  combine,  to  plot  together. 

Confederates  [confeederati,  L.]  allies,  princes  or 
ftates  entered  into  an  alliance  for  their  common  fafety. 

To  Confe'r  [ conferre ,  LJ  to  give  or  beftow  ;  alfo  to 
compare  j  alfo  to  difeourfo  or  talk  together. 

Co'nference,  a  difeourfe  held  between  feveralper- 
fons  about  a  particular  affair,  a  parley. 

Confe'rva,  the  herb  (purge  of  the  river,  L. 

To  Confe'ss  [confeffum,  L.]  to  acknowledge  or  own ; 
alfo  to  declare  one’s  fins  in  order  to  abfolution. 

Confe'ssion,  acknowledgement,  declaration,  F.  of  L. 

Auricular  Confession,  a  confeffion  of  fins  to  a  prieft. 

Confession  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  perfon  acknowledges  his  fault,  to  engage  him,  whom 
he  addreffes  to  pardon  him. 

Confession  of  Offence  [in  Common  Law]  an  ancient 
praftice  of  a  felon’s  making  a  confeffion  before  a  coroner  in 
a  church  or  other  privileged  place  ;  upon  which  the  offen¬ 
der  was  by  the  law  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm. 

Confe's sionary  [ confeffional ,  Fr.]  the  confeffion- 
chair  or  feat,  in  which  a  prieft  fits  to  hear  confeffions. 

A  Father  Confe'ss  or,  a  popifh  prieft,  who  has  the 
power  to  hear  confeffions  of  penitents,  and  to  give  them 

abfolution.  , 

Confessors,  thole  chriftians  who  have  adhered  to 
the  faith,  notwithftanding  cruel  perfections  and  lutierings 

on  that  account.  ^  , 

Confi'cient  [confident,  LJ  which  n fiftieth,  pro- 

cureth,  or  worketh  with.  •  . 

To  Confi'df.  [confidere,  LJ  to  truft  in,  or  rely  upon. 

Co'n  f  1  d  e  n  c  e  [ confidentia ,  L  J  boldnels,  affimnee,  pre¬ 
emption.  .  , ,  ,  .  _ 

Co'n  fid ent  [confident,  LJ  bold,  daring,  prelumptu- 

ous,  pofitive.  j  .  j 

A  Co'n  f  1  d  ent ,  an  intimate,  trufty,  bofom  friend,  uiea 

in  matters  of  fecrecy  and  truft.  , 

Co  i.*T 
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Co'nfidENTNESs  [confident!  a,  L.]  confidence. 

Configuration,  a  forming,  fafhioning,  or  making 
of  a  like  figure  ;  alio  the  exterior  furface  that  bounds,  bo¬ 
dies,  and  gives  them  their  particular  figure. 

Configuration  [with  Aflrologers ]  the  conjunction  or 
mutual  afpcci  of  planets . 

To  Confi'ne  [con finer,  F  of  con  and  finire,  L.  to  limit] 
to  tie  to  a  certain  place,  to  imprilon,  to  reftrain  ;  alfo  to 
border  upon,  to  abut  upon. 

Confinement,  reftraint,  imprifonment,  flavery. 

Co'n  fines  [confinia,  L.]  the  limits  or  borders  of  a  field, 
county,  or  country  ;  frontiers. 

Confi'nity  [confinitas,  L.]  nearncfs  of  place. 

To  Con  F  i'rm  [confirm  are ,  L.  confirmer ,  F.]  to  llrengthen, 
or  eftablifh  ;  alfo  to  afcertain  or  make  good  ;  alio  to  back 
with  new  proofs  or  reafons  ;  alfo  to  adminifter  the  church- 
rite  of  confirmation. 

Confirmation,  the  a£l  of  confirming,  llrengthening, 
making  good,  &c.  L. 

Confirmation  [with  Ecclefiafiicks]  a  holy  rite  or  ce¬ 
remony  by  which  baptized  perfons  are  confirm’d  in  the  ftate 
of  grace,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Confirmation  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  the  third  part 
of  an  oration,  wherein  the  orator  undertakes  to  prove  by 
reafons,  authorities,  laws,  the  truth  of  the  propofition 
advanced  in  his  oration. 

Confirmation  [in  Lav/]  a  conveyance  of  an  eftate 
or  right,  by  which  a  voidable  is  madefure  or  unavoidable, 
or  whereby  a  particular  eftate  may  be  encreafed. 

Confirmatory,  ratifying  or  confirming. 

To  Confiscate  [confifcatum,  L.]  to  leize  upon,  or 
take  aw  ay  goods,  as  forfeited  to  the  king’s  exchequer,  or 
to  the  publick  treafury. 

Confiscate  [ confifcatus ,  L.  becaule  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  emperor's  treafure  was  kept  in  baskets,  call’d  Fifci] 
forfeited  to  the  publick  treafury. 

Confiscation  a  forfeiting  of,  or  a  legal  adjudica¬ 
tion,  or  taking  the  forfeitures  of  goods,  Sfc.  to  the  fife  or 
treafury,  or  the  king’s  ufe,  L- 

Con  fla'gRANT  [ confiagrans ,  L,]  burning  or  being  in 
a  blaze  together,  Milton. 

Conflagration,  a  general  burning  or  confirming 
of  houfes  by  fire,  F.  of  L 

Conflati'le  [ confiatilis ,  L.]  caft  or  molten. 

ConflaTion,  a  calling  or  melting  of  metal,  Z. 

Con  FL  e'xu  R  e  [confiexura,  L.]  a  bending  together. 

To  Con  f  l  i'c  t  [con fii  Bare, L,.]  to  encounter  or  fight  with, 
to  ftruggle  with. 

A  Co'nflict  [confiiBus,  L.]  a  skirmifli  or  combat  ;  a 
difpute,  a  bickering. 

Conflicting,  ftruggling,  engaging,  fighting  with, 
Milton. 

Confluence  [ confiuentia,L ,.]  aconcourfe  or  refort  of 
people  ;  alfo  the  meeting  of  two  rivers,  or  the  place  w  here 
they  meet  and  mingle  their  waters. 

Co'n  flu  ent  ?  confiuens ,  L.  ?  flowing  or  running  to- 

Co'nfluous  £  confiuus ,  L.  £  gether,  as  waters. 

Confluent  SmallPox ,  i.e.  one  wherein  the  puftules 
run  into  one  another. 

Co'n  flux  [confiuxio,  L.]'a  flowing  or  running  together, 
as  of  humours,  all'o  the  place  where  2  rivers  join  together, 
and  mix  their  waters. 

CoNFLUXIBl'LITY  ?  .  r  .  a  , 

CONKLU'XIBLENESS  $  ^  *PtnCfi  t0  fl°W  t0Seth«- 

ToConfo'rm  [con form  are,  L.  confirmer,  F.]  to  make 
like  to,  to  frame,  fafliion,  or  flit  to,  to  comply  with. 

Co'n  form  [conformis,  L.]  agreeable,  conformable  to. 

Con fo'rm able,  agreeable,  luitable,  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture,  form  or  fafhion. 

Con  f  o'rm  A BL  en  Es  s  ?  [of  conformite,  F.  conformitas , 

Confo'rmness  ^  L.]  agrecablenefs  in  form. 

Conforma'tio  Memhrorum  [with  Rhetoricians J  is  when 
things,  to  which  nature  has  deny’d  lpeech,  are  brought  in 
Ipeaking,  L. 

Conformation,  the  lhaping,  fafhioning,  or  order¬ 
ing  ot  a  thing,  alio  the  particular  texture  and  confiftence  of 
the  parts  of  a  body,  and  their  difpofition  to  make  a  whole. 

Conformation  [in  the  Art  of  phyfick]  an  effential 
property  of  health  or  ficknefs. 

Conformation  [with  Anatomifis]  denotes  the  figure 
and  difpofition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  a  man  :  hence 
male  formation,  a  fault  in  the  firft  rudiments,  whereby  a 
per.on  comes  into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the 
vifcera,  &c.  not  duly  proportion’d  ;  or  when  perfons  labour 
undci  incurable  Afihma's}  from  too  fmall  a  capacity  of  the 
2 borax,  or  the  like.  r 


CoNF  o'Rmist,  one  who  conforms,  efpecially  to  the  dh- 
cipline  of  the  eftablifh ’d  church  of  England. 

Confo'rmity  [in  the  Schools ]  is  the  congruency,  re> 
lation  or  agreement  between  one  thing  and  another,  as’  be¬ 
tween  the  mealure  of  the  thing,  and  the  thing  meafured,  &c. 

Confortati'va  [i.e.  firengthening  things ]  medicines 
that  comfort  and  ftrengthen  the  heart,  A. 

To  Confou'nd  [confuudere,  L.  confondre ,  F.]  to  mingle, 
jumble,  or  huddle  together ;  alfo  to  confute,  puzzle,  or  per¬ 
plex  ;  alfo  to  abalh  or  put  out  of  countenance  ;  alfo  to  dif- 
may,  or  make  afraid. 

Confou'nd ed  [confondu,  F.]  put  into  confufion,  &>c. 
Confou'ndedness,  confufednefs,  the  being  in  con¬ 
fufion. 

Confou'ndedly,  horribly,  after  a  terrible  manner. 
Confrai'ry  [q.  con fr atria,  L.]  a  fraternity,  brother¬ 
hood,  or  fociety  united  together,  efpecially  upon  a  religi¬ 
ous  account,  6 

Confre'res  [Old  Statutes ]  brothers  in  a  religious 
houle  ;  fellows  of  one  fociety,  F 

Confrica'trices  t  luftful  women,  who  titulate  one 
Confri'c trices  5  another  in  the  Clitoris  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  venereal  intercourfes  with  men. 

To  Confro'nt  [confronter,  b.  of  con  and  frons,  L.]  to 
bring  face  to  face,  to  oppofe,  to  compare  face  to  face. 

Co N f r on T a't i o n,  the  aftion  of  letting  two  people 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  to  difeover  the  truth  of  fomc 
fa£f  which  they  relate  differently. 

Con  fu's/e  febres  [with  Phyficians]  fuch  fevers  as  come 
together  alternately  in  the  fame  perfons,  but  keep  not  their 
periods  and  alterations  fo  exactly  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifti’d 
from  one  another. 

To  Confu'se  [confufum.  Sup.  of  confundere ,  L]  to 
mingle,  perplex,  or  put  out  of  order. 

Confu'sedness  [confufion,  F.  of  L.]  a  being  in  con¬ 
fufion. 

Confu'sion,  a  jumbling  together;  diforder,  hurly- 
burly,  or  dillurbance  ;  alfo  a  being  abaftied  or  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  L. 

Confusion  [in  a  Metaphyfical  lenfe]  is  oppofed  to  or¬ 
der,  in  a  perturbation  of  which  confufion  confifts,  ex.  gr. 
when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or  pofterior 
do  not  follow.  r 

Confusion  [with  Chymifh]  a  mixture  of  liquors  or 
fluid  things.  * 

Confus  ion  [with  logicians]  is  oppofed  to  diftinSncfs 
or  peripicuity. 

Confusion  [in  a  Phyfical  fenfe]  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixture  by  mere  contiguity,  as  that  between  fluids  of  a 
contrary  nature,  as  oil,  vinegar,  <&c. 

Con  futa'tio  [with  R  hetor.]  a  part  of  a  narration, 
wheiein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments,  and 
ft  lengthens  his  caufe  by  rcfelling  and  deftroying  the  op- 
pofite  arguments  of  his  antagoniil.  r 

To  Confu'te  [ confutare ,  L.]  to  convince  in  reafon- 
ing  ,  to  dilprove,  to  anlwer  obje£lions,  to  overthrow  or 
baffle. 

Co  n  g  [in  Phyficians  Bills  is  fet  for  congius ,  L.]  a  gallon. 
Conge,  licence,  permiflion,  leave,  F. 

Co'nge  [with  ArchiteBs]  a  moulding  either  in  form  of 
a  quarter  round  or  ot  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate 
two  members  from  one  another. 

Conge  d’accorder,  leave  to  accord  or  agree,  F. 

Conge'  d'ejlire  [Common  Law]  is  the  royal  permiflion 
to  a  dean  or  chapter  in  a  time  of  vacation  to  choofe  a  bi- 
fliop,  QPc. 

Conges  [with  ArchiteBs]  the  rings  or  ferrcls  anciently 
ufed  about  the  ends  of  wooden  pillars  to  keep  them  from 
fplitting,  and  afterwards  imitated  in  ftone-work. 

Con  g  e  a'b  l  e  [of  conge,  F.]  done  with  leave. 

To  Cong  ea'l  [congelare,  L.]  to  freeze  or  be  frozen, 
to  thicken  or  grow  thick,  as  ice  does. 

To  Congeal  [with  Chymifls ]  is  to  let  fome  matter 
that  is  melted  fix  or  grow  into  a  confiftence,  as  when  me¬ 
tal  is  buffered  to  cool  after  it  has  been  melted  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  &c. 

Cong  ea'lable,  that  maybe  congealed. 

Con  g  e,  a  low  bow  or  reverence. 

Congela'tion,  a  congealing  or  freezing  ;  a  thicken¬ 
ing  or  fettling,  Z. 

Congf/nerous  [congener,  L.]  of  the  fame  kind  or 
fort, 

Congenerous  Mufiles  [with  Anatomifis ]  fuch  as  ferve 
together  to  produce  the  fame  motion 

Cong  e'n  erousness  [of  congener ,  L.]  the  being  of 
the  fame  kind. 

2  Con- 
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CoKGe'n  ERATF.D  [congener at  us,  L.]  begotten  together. 
Congf.'nial  [of  con  and  genialis,  L.J  that  is  of  the 
fame  flock  or  kind. 

Congenia'lity  ?  the  likenels  of  one  kind  to 
Conge'n ialness  S  or  with  another. 
Conge'niture  [congenitura,  L.]  the  birth  of  things 
at  the  fame  time. 

Co'ngeon,  a  perfon  of  low  ftature,  a  dwarf. 

Co'ngf.r  [ conger  or  congrus,  L.]  a  great  kind  of  eel.  . 
Conger  ?  [of  congrus,  L,.]  a  lociety  of  bookfeliers  to 
Congre  S  the  number  of  io  or  more,  who  unite  in¬ 
to  a  fort  of  company,  or  contribute  a  joint  flock  for  the 
printing  of  books ;  fo  called,  becaufe  as  a  large  conger  eel  is 
laid  to  devour  the  fmallfry,  fo  this  united  body  over-pow¬ 
ers  young  and  Angle  traders,  who  have  neither  fo  much 
money  to  fupport  the  charge,  nor  fo  united  an  interefl  to 
difpofe  of  books  printed  ;  tho’  (according  to  tradition) 
the  foregoing  was  the  original  of  the  name  conger,  yet  to 
be  a  little  more  complaifant,  you  may  derive  it  of  congrue- 
re ,  L.  i.  e.  to  agree  together ;  or,  ft  licet  in  parvis  magnis 
exemplis  uti ,  of  congrejfus  a  congrefs.  Utrum  horum  mavis 
accipe. 

Conge'ries,  a  heap,  a  pile,  a  hoard. 

Congeries  [in  Natural Philofophy]  a colleftion  or  join¬ 
ing  together  of  many  bodies  or  particles  into  one  mafs  or 
lump. 

ToConge'st  [congefium,  L.]  to  heap  up  or  gather 
together. 

Conge'stible  [of conge ftio,  L.]  that  may  be  heaped 
up  or  gotten  together. 

Congestion,  a  heaping  or  gathering  together,  F.  of  L. 
Congestion  [with  Surgeons]  a  fettling  of  humours 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  which  produces  a  tumour  or  fuel¬ 
ling  by  little  and  little,  and  almoft  infenfibly,  by  reafon 
of  the  flow  progrefs  and  thicknds  of  the  matter. 

Cong  i u s,  a  Roman  meafure  containing  about  a  o-allon. 
Co'ngIOBATED  /  [ conglobatus ,  L.  ]  heaped  or  ga- 
Conglo'bed  S  thered  round  together. 
Conglobated  Glands  [in  Anatomy']  fuch  glands  in  an 
animal  body,  as  are  finooth  in  their  furface,  and  feem  to 
be  made  up  of  one  conrinued  fubftance,  as  thole  of  the 
mefentery  are,  and  all  thole  which  ferve  to  leparate  the 
juice  called  Lympha  from  the  arterious  blood,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  it  by  proper  channels. 

Conglo'bat  ELY  [of  conglobatio ,  L.j  in  a  round 
mafs  or  lump,  &c.  • 

Congloba'tion,  a  gathering  together,  a  round 
lump,  F.  of  L. 

To  Conglomerate  [ cenglomeratum ,  L,]  to  wind 
up  or  into  a  bottom,  to  heap  upon  one. 

Conglomerate  ?  [ conglomeratus ,  L.]  heaped  or 
Conglomerated  $  wound  round  together. 
Conglo  meratel  Glands  [in  Surgery]  are  fuch  as 
are  uneven  in  their  furface,  and  made  up  as  it  were  of  lef- 
fer  glands  or  kernels  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  leparate  feve- 
ral  forts  of  juices  from  the  blood  ;  and  alfo  to  work  and 
alter  them,  and  to  convey  them  by  proper  channels  to 
their  peculiar  receptacles. 

To  Conglu'tinate  [conglutinatum,  L.]  to  glue,  knit 
or  join  together. 

Conglutina'tion,  a  gluing  together,  QPc.  L. 
Conglutination  [with  Phyficians]  ajoining  of  bo¬ 
dies  by  means  of  their  oily,  fticky  and  clammy  parts. 

To  Congratulate  [ congratulatum ,  L]  to  rejoice 
with  one  on  account  of  his  good  fortune  ;  alfo  to  bid  him 
joy  ;  alio  to  exprefs  joy  on  his  account. 

Congra'tulant  [congraiulans  L.l  congratulating 
Milton.  ° 

Congratulation,  a  congratulating,  6 <v.  F.  of L. 
Congratulatory  [of congratulator,  L.l  of  contrra- 
tulation.  5 

Congre  [of  conger,  L .]  a  large  eel  or  fnake  that  eats 
up  the  fmaller  fry. 

To  Congregate  [congregatum,  L.]  to  aflemble  or 
gather  together. 

CongregaTion,  an  aflembly  or  gathering  together  ; 
afociety  or  company  of  people  meeting,  more  efpeciallv 
for  divine  fervice.  &  r  y 


CongregaTion  [with  fome  Philofophers]  the  leaft 
degree  of  mixture  in  which  the  parts  of  the  mix’d  body  are 
inconfiftent,  or  do  not  adhere  to  or  touch  each  other  but 
,n  a  Point  ;  which  properly,  they  fay,  is  peculiar  to  the 
particles  of  water,  and  all  other  fluids. 
CongregaTional,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  congre^a- 
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tion. 


Congrega'tionalists,  a  feft  of  Independents,  be¬ 
tween  Presbyterians  and  Brownifis. 
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;  Co'ngress  [cotlgreffds,  L.]  a  comiiig  together,  meet¬ 
ing  or  rencounter  ;  alfo  an  encountering. 

Congress,  an  aflembly  or  the  meeting  together  of  the 
deputies  or  plenipotentiaries  of  feveral  princes  to  treat  about 
a  peace  or  any  other  affair  of  importance. 

Congress  [congrejfus,  L.]  an  cflay  or  trial  made  by 
appointment  of  a  judge  in  the  prefence  of  furgeons  and 
matrons,  to  prove  whether  a  man  be  impotent  or  not,  in 
order  to  diflolve  a  marriage. 

Congruence  £  congruent ia,  L.  C  agreeablenefs , 
Congru'ity  S  congruitas,  L.  ?  conformity' 

luitablenels  j  it  is  properly  laid  ol  a  theme  or  dilcourle  in 
which  there  is  no  fault  committed  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Co'ngruent  [congruent,  L.]  agreeable,  fuitable. 
Congru'ity  [in  Natural  Vbilofophy]  is  taken  to  be  a 
relative  property  of  a  fluid  body,  by  which  any  part  of  it 
is  readily  united  with  any  other  part,  either  of  it  felf  or  of 
any  other  fimilar  fluid.  And  on  the  contrary,  Incongruity 
is  a  property  by  which  it  is  hinder’d  from  uniting  with 
any  folid  or  fluid  body  that  is  diflimilar  to  it. 

Con  gru'ity  [with  Schoolmen ]  is  a  fllitablenefs  or  rela¬ 
tion  between  things  whereby  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  come  to  pals  therein. 

Congruity  [with  Geometricians']  is  a  term  apply ’d  to 
figures,  lines,  &c.  which  exa&ly  correfpond  when  laid 
over  one  another,  as  having  the  fame  terms  or  bounds. 
Co'ngruous  [congruus,  £,.]  convenient,  meet,  proper. 
Con'gruousness  [congruite,  F.  congruitas,  L.]  agree¬ 
ablenefs,  &c. 

Co'nic  j  [conicus  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  figure 
Co'n  ical  S  of  a  cone. 

Conic  SeBion,  is  a  figure  which  is  made  by  the  folidity 
of  a  cone,  being  fuppofed  to  be  cut  by  a  plane. 

If  the  feftion  be  made  by  the  axis,  or  through  the  Ver¬ 
tex,  the  figure  arifing  is  a  Triangle.  If  the  feftion  be  made 
by  a  plain  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  corner,  or  fucceh- 
trarily  pofited,  the  figure  produced  is  a  Circle. 

If  the  feftion  be  made  parallel  to  one  fide  of  the  cone 
it  will  be  an  Ellipjis. 

If  the  feftion  be  made  through  one  fide  of  the  cone, 
through  the  bafe,  and  not  parallel  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
cone,  it  will  be  an  Hyperbola. 

Co'nic alness  [of  conicus,  L.]  the  being  in  form  of 
a  cone. 

Con je'ct Ural  [conjeBuralis,  L.]  belonging  to  or 
made  up  of  conjectures  ;  that  is  only  grounded  upon  ap¬ 
pearances,  or  probable  arguments. 

To  Co  nje'cture  [conjeBurer,  F.  of  conjeBura,  L.] 
to  judge  or  gnefs  at  random,  without  any  demonftration. 

A  Conjecture,  [conjeBura,  L.]  a  guefs,  a  probable 
opinion  or  fuppofition. 

Coni'ferous  [conifer,  L.]  bearing  cones. 
Coni'ferous  Plants  [with  Botanifts ]  trees,  flirubs  or 
plants,  that  bear  a  fcaly  fruit  of  a  woody  fubftance,  and  a 
kind  of  conical  figure,  containing  many  feeds,  which  be¬ 
ing  ripe  drop  out  of  the  feveral  cells  or  partitions  of  the 
cone,  that  then  gape  or  open  for  that  purpofe  ;  as  the 
pine,  the  common  alder,  the  Scotch  fir,  &c. 

Coni'f erus,  a,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers ]  Coniferous, 

*  e  which  bears  its  feeds  inclofed  in  a  hard  fcaly  fruit,  of  a 
conical  figure,  that  is  broader  at  the  bottom,  and  nar¬ 
rower  at  the  top,  as  the  pine-tree,  the  fir-tree,  the  alder- 
tree,  QPc.  L. 

Coninge'ria  [Old  Records']  a  coney-borotigh  or  war¬ 
ren  for  rabbets,  L. 

To  Conjo'bble,  to  chat  together. 

ToConjoi'n  [conjungere,  L.  conjoindre,  F.]  to  join  or 
put  together. 

Conjoi'nt  [ conjttnBus ,  L.]  joined  together,  mutual,  F. 
Conjoint  Degrees  [in  Mujicli]  are  two  notes  which 
immediately  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  fcale,  as 
Vt  and  Re. 

Conjoint  Tetrachords  [in  Mujtck]  are  two  tetrachords, 
where  the  fame  chord  is  the  higheft  of  the  one,  and  the 
loweft  of  the  other. 

Conjoi'ntly  [of  conjoint,  F.  conjunBe ,  L.]  unitedly. 
Co'n  jugal  [conjugalis,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple. 

Co'n  jug  ally  [of  conjugal,  F.  of  con  with  and  jugum  a 
yoke,  Li]  after  the  manner  of  man  and  wife. 

Co'n  jug  AT  ed  [ conjugatus ,  L.j  coupled  or  yoked  to¬ 
gether. 

Conjuga'tus,  a,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers]  growing 
by  pairs,  L. 

Z  z 
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Conjugate  Diameter  [in  Geometry ]  is  the  fhorteft 
axis  or  diameter  in  an  Ellipfis  or  oval  figure. 

Conjugate  of  an  Hyperbola,  is  a  line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  ordinates,  and  through  the  center  or  middle  point 
of  the  tranfverfe  axis  ;  which  is  fometimes  called  th cfecond 

axis  or  diameter.  c 

To  Conjugate  *  Verb  [with  Gram.-]  is  to  form  or  va¬ 
ry  it  through  its  feveral  moods,  tenfes  and  perfons. 

Co'n  iugates  [with  Logicians ]  is  when  from  one  word 
we  argue  to  another  of  the  fame  origination,  as  if  weeping 
is  to  for  row,  then  to  weep  is  to  [arrow. 

Conjugates  [with  Rhetoricians ]  thole  things  that  are 
derived  from  the  fame  original,  as  greatnefs,  great,  greatly. 
Conjugation,  a  yoking,  a  coupling  together  in  pairs. 
Conjugation  [with  Am#.]  is  underflood  of  a  pair  of 
nerves,  or  two  nerves  arifing  together  and  ferving  for  the 
fame  operation,  fenlation  or  motion,  L. 

Conjunction  [with  Grammarians']  a  particle  or  little 
word,  that  ferves  to  join  other  words  or  fentences  together, 

as  and,  bat,  if,  . 

Conjunction  [in  A fi tommy ]  the  concourfe  or  coition 
of  two  ftars  or  planets  in  the  lame  optical  point  of  the 
heavens. 

Conjunction  apparent  [in  Agronomy ]  is  when  the 
right  line  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through  the  centers  of 
the  two  planets,  does  not  pals  through  the  center  of  the 
earth. 

Conjunction  real  or  true  [ AJlron .]  is  when  the  right 
line  being  prolonged  or  lengthened,  pall'es  all'o  through  the 
earth’s  center. 

Conjunct l  Morbi  [in  Medicine ]  two  difeafes  which 
come  together,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into  connexi  and  con- 
fequentes,  the  former  fubfifting  at  the  fame  time,  and  the 
latter  following  one  another. 

Conjunct i'v  a  Tunica,  L.  [ Anatomy) ]  the  firft  coat  or 
membrane  of  the  eye,  fo  named  becaule  it  inclofes  all  the 
reft,  or  becaufe  it  fallens  the  eye  in  its  orbit. 

Conju'nctive  [ conjunBivus ,  L.]  joining,  uniting. 
ConjuNctiveness,  the  being  of  a  joining  quality. 
CoNjuNcTNESS  [of  conjonBion ,  F.  ot  L.]  the  being 
dole  joined. 

Conjuncture  [ conjunBura ,  L.]  the  ftate  or  circum- 
flances  of  affairs. 

Conjura'tion,  a  plot  or  confpiracy,  fecret  cabal 
or  league  to  do  any  publick  harm,  as  to  fubvert  the  go¬ 
vernment,  attempt  the  life  of  the  prince,  Qpc. 

Conjura'tion  [in  Common  Law ]  is  in  a  more  efpecial 
manner  taken  to  intend  a  perfonal  conference  with  the  devil 
or  evil  fpirits,  either  to  compafs  fome  defign,  or  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  fome  fecret ;  magick  words,  charaSers 
or  ceremonies,  whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempells,  &c.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  rais’d  and  driven  away. 

To  Conju're  [con) ur are,  L.]  to  charge  upon  the  fa- 
crednefs  of  an  oath  ;  ’  to  deiire  earneftly,  to  intreat  with 
the  greateft  importunity  ;  alio  to  confpire  or  plot  together. 

To  Co'njure  [conjurer,  F.  of  L.]  to  praftife  conjura¬ 
tion,  or  the  railing,  &c.  of  fpirits. 

To  Conn  [of  connan,  Sax.  to  know]  to  get  or  learn 
without  book  ;  alio  to  give,  as  I  conn  you  thanks  ;  alfo  to 
ftrilce  with  the  fill. 

A  Conn,  a  blow  with  the  fill  clutched. 
Conna'scence  {  [of  con  and  nafeens,  L.]  the  being 
Conna'scency  S  born  together  with  another. 
Conna'tu  [connatus,  L.]  born  together  with  a  perfon. 
Conna'tural  [of  con  and  naturalis ,  L.]  that  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  feveral  things  with  others. 

Connatura'lity  ?  a  being  of  the  fame  nature 
Conn  a'turaln  ess  5  with  lome  other. 
ToConne'ct  [conneBere,  L.]  to  join,  knit,  tie,  or  fa¬ 
llen  together. 

ConneN  [with  logicians ]  thole  things  are  faid  to  be 
connex,  that  are  joined  one  to  another  without  any  de¬ 
pendence  or  fequence. 

Conne'xion,  a  joining  things  together,  a  dependency 
of  one  thing  upon  another,  F.  of  L. 

Conne'xity,  that  by  which  one  thing  is  joined  to 
another. 

Connicta'tion,  a  twinkling  or  winking  with  the 
eye,  L. 

Conni'vance  V  [ conniventia ,  L.]  a  feigning  not  to 
Convi'vence  S  fee,  a  winking  at  a  fault,  a  palling 
it  by  without  punilhment. 

To  Conn  i'v  e  [connivere,  L.]  to  wink  at,  to  take  no 
notice  of.  ’  * 

Conniv  e'ntes  glandula  or  valvulce  [in  Anatomy]  are 
v/rinkles  or  corrugations  in  the  inner  coat  or  membrane  of 


the  two  large  interftices  the  jejunum  and  ilium. 

Con n oi s  eu'r  [oiconnohre,  F.  to  know]  a  perfon  well 
skilled  in  any  thing. 

To  Conno'te,  to  make  known  together,  L. 

A  Connota'tion,  a  making  two  things  or  perfons 
known  from  others  by  the  fame  dillin&ion,  L. 

Connu'bial  [connubialis,  L.]  belonging  to  wedlock. 
Con  nutritious  [in  Natural  Phi  lofophy]  is  that  which 
becomes  habitual  to  a  perfon  from  his  particular  nourifh- 
ment,  or  what  breaks  out  into  a  difeafe  in  procefs  of  time, 
which  gradually  had  its  firll  aliments  from  fucking  a  dif- 
tempered  nurfe,  &c. 

Conoi'd  [with  Geometf]  a  folid  body  refcmbling a  cone, 
excepting  that  inftead  of  a  perfeft  circle,  it  has  for  its  bale 
an  ellipfis  or  fome  other  curve  approaching  thereto  ;  or  it 
is  a  folid  produced  by  the  circumvolution  or  turning  of  any 
feftion  of  a  cone  about  its  axis. 

Co'noid  Elliptical  [in  Geometry]  is  a  folid  figure,  made 
from  the  plain  of  a  femi-ellipfis  turned  about  one  of  its 
axes. 

Conoid  Varabolical  [in  Geometry]  is  a  folid  made  by 
the  turning  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis. 

Conoides  [with  Anatomifis]  a  particular  gland  or  ker¬ 
nel  in  the  brain,  the  fame  with  Conanum  or  Glandula  Pi- 
nealis. 

To  Conqjj  a'dRAT  e  [conquadratum,  L.]  to  bring  into 
a  fquare. 

Conquass  a'tion,  a  fhaking  as  in  an  earthquake ;  a 
dalhing  or  breaking  to  pieces,  X. 

Conquassa'tion  [in  Pharmacy]  the  pounding  of 
things  in  a  mortar. 

To  Con'quer  [ conquerir ,  F.]  to  bring  under,  to  gain 
or  get  by  force  ol  arms  ;  alio  to  mailer,  to  gain  or  win 
people’s  hearts  or  affe&ions. 

Co'n qjj erable  [of conquerantf  F.]  that  may  be  con¬ 
quered. 

Co'nqjjeror,  one  who  has  conquered  or  obtained  the 
viflory,  a  fubduer. 

CoN  quest  [conqaete,  F.]  vi&ory  ;  alfo  the  thing  con¬ 
quered. 

Con  r  ea't  a  pellis  [probably  of  corroyeur,  F.  a  currier]  a 
hide  or  skin  dreft,  Old  Law. 

Consangui'nity  [confanguinitas,  L.]  the  relation  or 
kinlhip  between  perfons  of  the  fame  blood,  or  iffued  from 
the  fame  root. 

Consangui'nous  [of  confanguineus ,  L.]  a-kin  by 
blood. 

Consarcina'tion,  a  patching  together,  L.  _ 
Co'nscience  [confcientia,  L.]  a  fecret  teftimony  or 
judgment  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  gives  approbadon  to 
things  it  does  that  are  naturally  good,  and  reproaches  it 
felf  for  thofe  that  are  evil. 

Conscie'ntious  [confcieniieux,  F.]  that  has  a  good 
confcience,  juft  and  upright  in  dealing. 

Consc  ie'ntiou  sn  es  s  [of  confcientieux,  F.]  the  ha¬ 
ving  a  good  confidence. 

CoNscionable,  confcientious ;  alfo  equitable,  rea- 
fonable. 

Co'nscionableness  [of  confcientia,  L.]  knowing 
within  one’s  felf. 

Co'nscious  [confeius,  L.]  inwardly  guilty,  that  knows 
himfelf  to  be  guilty  of  or  privy  to. 

Consc  ri'b  ed  [in  Gem.]  is  the  fame  as  circumfcribed. 
Conscri'ption,  an  inrolling  or  regiftering,  L. 
io  Co'n  sec  rate  [ confecratum ,  L.]  to  dedicate,  to 
devote,  to  hallow  ;  alfo  to  canonife. 

Consecra'tion,  a  hallowing,  appointing  or  fetting 
apart  to  an  holy  ule,  a  dedicating  or  devoting  ;  alfo  im¬ 
mortalizing  or  giving  evcrlafting  continuance  to  one’s  me¬ 
mory,  F.  of  L. 

Consecration  of  Emperors,  took  its  original  from  the 
Deification  of  Romulus,  which  Herodian  delcribes  as  follows. 

The  Emperors,  who  leave  either  fons  or  defigned  fuccef- 
fors  at  their  death,  are  confecrated  after  this  manner,  and 
are  faid  to  be  enroll’d  among  the  number  of  the  gods._  On 
this  occafion  the  whole  city  maintains  a  publick  grief  mix¬ 
ed  as  it  were  with  the  folemnity  of  a  feftival.  The  true 
body  is  buried  in  a  very  fumptuous  funeral  according  to  the 
ordinary  method .  But  they  take  care  to  have  an  image  of 
the  emperor  made  in  wax  done  to  the  life,  and  this  they 
expofe  to  publick  view,  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace 
gate,  on  a  ftately  bed  of  ivory,  covered  with  rich  gar¬ 
ments  of  embroidered  work  and  cloth  of  gold.  The  image 
lies  there  all  pale,  as  if  under  a  dangerous  indifpofition, 
the  whole  fenate  drefs’d  in  black  fit  the  greateft  part  of 
the  day  round  the  bed  on  t'he  left  hand,  and  the  aged 

matrons, 
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matrons,  who  either  on  account  of  their  parents  or  hus¬ 
bands  are  reputed  noble,  on  the  right  hand.  They  wear 
no  jewels,  or  gold,  or  other  ornaments  ;  but  are  attired  in 
clofe  white  veils.  This  ceremony  continues  feven  days  to¬ 
gether,  the  Phyjicians  being  admitted  every  day  to  the 
bed-fide,  and  declaring  the  patient  continually  to  grow 
•worfe  and  worfe.  At  laft,  when  they  fuppofc  him  to  be 
dead,  a  feleil  company  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  fonato- 
rian  order  take  up  the  bed  upon  their  lhoulders,  and  car¬ 
ry  it  through  the  via  facta ,  or  the  holy  way,  into  the  old 
Forum,  the  place  where  the  Roman  magiftrates  are  us’d  to 
lay  down  their  offices.  On  both  fides  there  are  raifed 
galleries,  with  feats  one  above  another,  one  fide  being  fill’d 
with  boys  nobly  defeended,  and  of  the  mod  eminent  patri¬ 
cian  families  ;  the  other  with  a  like  fet  of  ladies  of  quali¬ 
ty  ;  who  both  together  fing  hymns  and  Paeans  compos’d 
in  very  mournful  and  paflionate  airs,  to  the  praifo  of  the 
deceafed.  When  thefe  are  over,  they  take  up  the  bed 
again  and  carry  it  into  the  Campus  Martius ,  where  in  the 
wideft  part  of  the  field  is  erefled  a  four-fquare  pile,  intire- 
!y  compos’d  of  large  planks'  in  lhape  of  a  pavilion,  and 
exa&ly  regular  and  equal  in  dimenfions.  This  in  the  in- 
iide  is  filled  with  dry  chips,  but  without  is  adorned  with 
coverlids  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  beautified  with  pictures 
and  curious  figures  in  ivory.  Above  this  is  placed  another 
frame  of  wood,  left,  but  fet  off  with  the  like  ornaments 
with  little  portico’s.  Over  this  is  placed  a  third  and  fourth 
pile,  each  lefs  than  that  whereon  it  {lands  ;  and  lb  others 
perhaps  till  they  come  to  the  leaft  of  all,  which  forms  the 
top.  The  figure  of  the  ftruiture  taken  all  together  may 
be  compar’d  to  thofe  watch-towers,  which  are  to  be  feen 
in  harbours  of  note,  and  by  the  fire  on  their  top  direit  the 
courfe  of  Ihips  into  the  haven.  After  this,  hoifting  up  the 
body  into  the  focond  frame  of  building,  they  get  toge¬ 
ther  a  vaft  quantity  of  all  manner  of  fweet  odours  and  per¬ 
fumes,  whether  of  fruits,  herbs  or  gums,  and  pour  them 
in  heaps  all  about  it :  there  being  no  nation,  city,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  eminent  men,  who  do  not  rival  one  another  in 
paying  thefe  laft  prefonts  to  their  prince.  When  the  place 
is  quite  filled  with  a  huge  pile  of  fpices  and  drugs,  the 
■whole  order  of  knights  ride  in  a  folemn  procelfion  round 
the  ftrufture,  and  imitate  the  motions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
Chariots  too  in  a  very  regular  and  decent  manner  are 
drove  round  the  pile,  the  drivers  being  clothed  in  purple, 
and  bearing  the  images  of  all  the  illuftrious  Romans,  re¬ 
nowned  either  for  their  councils,  or  adminiftration  at  home, 
or  their  memorable  atchievements  in  war.  The  pomp  be¬ 
ing  finifhed,  the  fucceffor  takes  a  torch  in  his  hand  and 
puts  it  to  the  frame,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  whole 
company  affift  in  lighting  it  in  foveral  places  ;  when  on  a 
fudden  the  chips  and  drugs  catching  fire,  the  whole  pile 
is  quickly  continued.  At  laft  from  the  highelt  and  Imall- 
eft  frame  of  wood  an  eagle  is  let  loofe,  which,  afeending 
with  the  flames  towards  the  sky,  is  fuppofod  to  carry  the 
prince’s  foul  to  heaven. 

CoNse'ctary  [confedarium,  L.]  that  which  follows 
upon  the  demonftration  of  an  argument ;  a  confequence 
drawn  from  a  propofition  that  went  before  ;  alfo  an  addi¬ 
tion,  inference  or  dedutlion  and  is  the  lame  as  corollary. 

Con  SECTARY  [in  Geometry']  is  fome  confequent  truth 
which  is  gained  from  fbme  demonftration. 

Consecu'tiv  E,  followingjir  fucceeding  immediately 
one  after  another  ;  it  is  generally  faid  of  things,  not  of  per- 
fons. 

Consecu'tion  [/. 'feronomy ]  the  fpace  between 

the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  fun,  being  fomer 
thing  more  than  29  days  and  a  half. 

Cons  e'cutiv  ELY  [in  School  Philo fophy ]  is  a  term  ufod 
in  oppofition  to  antecedently,  and  fometimes  effectively  or 
caufally. 

To  Conse'minate  [ ccnfeminatum ,  L.]  to  fow  divers 
feeds  together. 

To  ConseNt  [con fenfire,  L.]  to  agree  or  accord,  to 
approve  or  allow  of. 

A  Consent  [confenfus,  L.  confentement ,  F.]  accord, 
agreement,  approbation. 

Co'nsent  [with  Anatomifls']  is  the  mutual  fympathy 
or  correfpondence  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body ; 
as  when  one  nerve  is  affeiled  with  the  hurt  that  is  received 
by  another  ;  as  when  the  inflammation  of  the  Pleura  is 
communicated  to  the  lungs. 

ConseNt  [among  Moralifls]  is  our  Ample  approbation 
of  means,  as  we  judge  them  proper  for  our  work  ;  and  thofe 
means,  when  they  are  placed  within  our  reach  and  power, 
employ  the  two  aits  of  the  will,  called  Eliciti  and  Impe- 
rati  •  which  fee. 


Consent  of  Parts  [with  Philofophers]  a  certafn  agree¬ 
ment  or  fympathy  in  the  animal  occonomy,  by  means 
whereof,  when  one  part  is  immediately  affe£led,  another 
at  a  diftance  becomes  afteited  in  like  manner  by  means  of 
fome  fibres  and  nerves,  which  are  common  to  them  both, 
or  communicated  by  other  branches  with  one  another. 

Consent  [w  ith  Phyjicians ]  is  the  depending  of  one 
diftemper  upon  another,  as  a  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
faid  to  proceed  by  confent  from  a  pleurify  ;  and  when  fo, 
it  ceafes  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  difeafes  on 
which  it  depends. 

Consentaneous  [confentaneus  L]  agreeable,  fuit- 
able  with. 

Consenta'neousness,  agreeablenets,  fuitablenefi. 

CoN  s  e qu  en  c  e  [ confequcntia ,  L.]  an  orderly  following, 
conclufion,  inference  ;  the  refult  of  any  aition  or  thin"  ; 
alio  importance,  moment  or  weight. 

Consequence  [in  d fetology]  is  when  a  planet  moves 
according  to  the  natural  fucceflion  of  the  figns. 

Consequent  [ confequens ,  L]  that  which  follows  up¬ 
on  fomething. 

Consequent  [with  Logicians']  the  laft  part  or  propo- 
fition  of  an  argument  oppos’d  to  the  antecedents  being 
fomething  deduced  or  gathered  from  a  preceding  argu¬ 
ment. 

Consequent  of  a  Ratio  [with  Mathemat. ]  is  the  latter 
of  the  two  terms  of  proportion,  or  the  term  between  which 
and  the  antecedent  the  comparifon  is  made,  as  in  the  rea- 
fon  of  proportion  of  the  number  4  to  6,  6  is  the  confequent 
with  which  the  antecedent  4  is  compared,  or  if  the  pro¬ 
portion  were  a  magnitude  or  quantity,  as  B  to  C,  C  is 
faid  to  be  the  confequent. 

Consequently  ?  [ 'confequemment,  F.  confequen - 

Consequentially  5  ter,  L.]  by  confoquence. 

Co  n  s  e  qu  e'n  t  i  a  l  n  e  s  s  [of  confequentia ,  L. J  the  fol¬ 
lowing  by  way  of  confequence,  or  the  being  of  confe¬ 
quence. 

Cons e'rv able  [ confervahilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  kept. 

Conservation,  a  keeping  or  preforving,  F.  of  L. 

Conservati'va  Medicina ,  that  part  of  phyfick  that 
contributes  to  the  preferving  a  perlbn  in  health,  in  diftin- 
ftion  to  the  Pharmaceutick  which  applies  remedies  to  the 
difeafcd,  L. 

Conservator,  a  keeper  or  maintainer,  a  proteft  or 
defender,  an  officer  eftabliihed  for  the  fecurity  and  prefor- 
vation  of  the  privileges  granted  fome  cities,  bodies,  commu¬ 
nities,  &c. 

ConservaTor  [of the  Peace]  one  whofe  office  is  to 
foe  that  the  king’s  peace  is  kept. 

Conservator  [of  the  Truce  and  Safe-conduCt]  an  of¬ 
ficer  appointed  in  every  fo a- port,  to  enquire  of  offences 
committed  on  the  main  foa  out  of  the  liberty  of  the  Cinqm 
Ports ,  againft  the  king’s  truce  and  fafe-condu£t. 

Conserva'tor  of  the  Peace  [in  Common  Law]  a  petty 
conftable. 

Conservator  [in  Law]  an  umpire  chofon  or  ap¬ 
pointed  to  compote  differences  between  two  parties. 

Conservatory  [of  confervator,  L.]  of  a  preferving 
quality. 

Conservatory  [ confervatorium ,  L.]  a  place  to  keep 
or  lay  things  up  in  ;  a  green-houfe  for  plants. 

ToConse'rve  [confervare,  L.]  to  preforve  or  keep, 
to  defend  or  maintain. 

A  Co'nserve  [in  Confettionary]  a  fort  of  compofition. 
made  of  fugar  and  the  pafte  of  flowers  or  herbs,  fo  that 
it  may  be  kept  feveral  years. 

Conse'ssion,  a  fitting  together,  L. 

Conse'ssor,  one  that  fits  with  others,  L. 

ToConsi'der  [confederate,  L  ]  to  mind,  to  think  of, 
to  meditate  upon,  to  regard,  to  have  a  refpeit  for. 

Considerable,  worthy  of  confideration  or  notice, 
remarkable,  F. 

Consi'derableness  [of conjtderable,  F.]  the  defer- 
ving  notice,  &c. 

Considerate,  wifo,  circumfpeit,  advifod,  diforeet, 

Consi'derateness  [confideration,  F.  of L]  delibera¬ 
tion,  confiderate  temper. 

Consideration,  a  bethinking  one’s  folf,  a  forcible 
reafon,  refpe£l  or  regard  ;  alfo  a  requital. 

Consideration  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  is  the  material 
caufo  of  a  bargain,  or  quid  pro  quo  contrail  either  exprets’d 
or  imply’d,  without  which  it  would  not  be  effeitual  or 
binding  ;  expref’d,  as  when  a  man  bargains  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  fome  of  money  for  any  thing  ;  or  elfe  imply  d,  as  when 
the  law  enforces  a  confideration. 
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Consi'dERAten  ess,  confidcring  and  deliberating  fa¬ 
tuity.  .  . 

To  Consi'gN  [ conjignare ,  L-]  to  appoint,  to  make 

Over,  to  deliver. 

To  Consi'gn  [in  Traffick]  goods  are  faid  to  be  con- 
fign’d  to  the  correlpondcnt  or  fa£tor,  which  aie  (cut  over 
to  him  by  the  merchant  or  employer,  or  e  contra 

Consignation,  a  fealing,  the  aft  of  configning, 
making  over,  &c.  allb  the  writing  lealed,  F.  of  -T 

Consignation  £  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  is  the  putting  a 

Consignment  S  fum  of  money,  &c.  into  lure 
hands  until  the  decifion  of  a  controverly  or  law-fuit  that 
hinders  the  delivery  of  the  faid  truft. 

Consi'gn  ature  [confignatura,  L,]  a  fealing  together. 

Consig  NIFICa'tion,  a  fignifyingby  tokens,  or  with 
fome  other  thing,  L. 

Consigni'ficative,  that  is  of  the  fame  fignification 
with  another. 

Consi'mil  ar  [of  con  and  fimilis ,L.]  alike  or  agreeing. 

Consimi'lity  [confimilitas ,  L.]  likenels  or  refem- 
blance. 

To  Consi'st  [ confiflere ,  L.]  to  be  made  up  of ;  alfo 
to  agree  or  hang  together. 

Consistence  [ conjifientia ,  L.]  efTence,  the  manner 
of  being  ;  the  thicknefs  of  liquid  things  ;  al fo  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  relation,  F. 

Consistence  [in  Phyf]  is  that  ftate  of  a  body  where¬ 
in  its  component  particles  are  fo  connected  or  entangled 
among  themfelves  fo  as  not  to  feparate  or  recede  from 
each  other. 

Consistent  [confijlens,  L.]  fuitable  or  agreeable  to; 
alfo  that  is  not  fluid,  but  has  a  confidence. 

Consistent  Bodies  [in  Philofophy]  are  folid  and  firm 
bodies  in  oppofition  to  thofe  that  are  fluid ;  Or  fuch  bodies 
as  will  preferve  their  form,  without  being  confined  by 
any  boundary,  and  has  no  degree  of  fluxility. 

Consi'stentn  ess  ?  [of  confiftence ,  F.  confifientia,  L.] 

Consi'stency  S  agreeablenefs,  &c. 

Consisto'rial,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  confiftory. 

Consi 'story  \confiflorium ,  L.J  a  folemn  meeting  of 
the  pope  and  cardinals  ;  allb  an  aflembly  of  the  minifters, 
&c.  of  the  reformed  church  in  France  ;  alio  the  court 
Chriftian  or  fpiritual  court,  formerly  held  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral  church,  or  fome  chapel  or  idle  belonging  to 
it,  in  which  the  bilhop  had  prefided,  and  had  Ibme  of  his 
clergy  for  his  afliftants. 

Consistory  [in  Law]  the  tribunal  or  place  of  juftice 
in  the  fpiritual  court  belonging  to  the  archbilhopor  bifhops. 

Conso'ciated  [confociatus, L.]  joined  in  mutual fociety. 

Conso'lable  [confolabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  comforted. 

Co nso'lablen  ess  [of  confolabilis ,  L.]  capablenefs 
of  being  comforted. 

Consola'tion,  comfort,  comforting,  an  eafing  of 
grief,  F.  of  L. 

Consolation  [with  Rhetor.']  one  of  the  places  where¬ 
by  the  orator  endeavours  to  temper  and  aflvvage  the  grief 
or  concern  of  another. 

Co'n  sol  A  tor  i  ness,  aptnefe  to  give  comfort. 

Consolatory  [confolatorius,  L.]  confolating  or  com¬ 
forting  nature  or  quality. 

Conso'le  [in  ArchiteBure]  a  fort  of  bracket  or  fhoul- 
dering  piece,  having  a  projefture  and  ferving  to  fupport 
a  cornice  and  bear  up  figures,  &c. 

Cons o'lida  [with  Bctanifts]  the  herb  confound  or 
comfrey,  L. 

Cons  o'l  id  ants  [confolidantia,  L]  confolidating  re¬ 
medies,  i.  e  fuch  as  cleanfe  and  clofe  up  wounds,  pro¬ 
ducing  new  flelh. 

To  Conso'lidat  e  [ confolidatum ,  L.]  to  make  whole, 
or  to  clofe  up,  to  be  ftrongly  united  to,  or  joined  together. 

To  Conso'lidat  e  [with  Surgeons ]  a  term  ufed  con¬ 
cerning  broken  bones,  or  wounds,  as  the  Parts  begin  to  con- 
folidate ,  i.  c.  to  join  together  in  one  piece,  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  fraffure ,  or  the  folution  of  the  continuity. 

Consolidation,  a  foldering  or  making  fol id  ;  allb 
an  uniting  or  hardening  of  broken  bones ;  or  the  doling  the 
lips  of  wounds. 

.  N  s  o  l  i  d  a  T 1  °  n  [in  the  Civil  Law]  is  Unity  of  Pof- 
feff°n  i.  e.  the  joining  or  uniting  the  poffeffion,  occupancy 
or  profits  of  certain  lands  with  the  property. 

Consolidation  [in  Common  Law]  is  a  joining  2  be¬ 
nefices  or  fpiritual  livings  into  one. 

Con  so  li  datives  [with  Surgeons]  healing  medicines 
to  dole  up  a  fear.  ° 

Cons  o'l  id  ature  [confolidatura,  L.]  a  confolidation. 

•*»* 


Consonance  [in  Mujick]  the  agreement  of  2  founds, 
the  one  grave  and  the  other  acute,  compofed  in  fuch  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  each,  as  fhall  be  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Conso'nance  [of  Words]  is  when  2  words  found 
much  alike  at  the  end,  chiming  or  rhiming. 

Co'n  son  ant  [ confonans ,  L.]  agreeable,  conformable. 

Consonant  [with  Grammarians]  a  letter  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  found  alone,  or  without  fome  other,  either  vowel 
or  confonanr. 

Consonant,  lignifies  an  agreeable  interval  in  mu- 
fick,  Ital. 

Co'nsonantness  [of  confonnar.ee,  F.  confonantia)  L] 
conformity,  agreeablenefs  to  or  with. 

Co'nsonous  [ confonus ,  L.j  of  the  feme  tune  or  found, 
agreeing  in  found  ;  allb  agreeable,  very  like. 

To  Conso'piate  [ confopire ,  L.]  to  call  into  a  deep 
fleep. 

To  Conso'rt  [of  con  fort,  F.  or  of  cowand  fortiri ,  L.] 
to  keep  company,  or  have  fociety  with. 

Co'nsort  [ confers ,  L.]  a  companion, fellow  or  affociate; 
a  partaker  of  the  fame  condition  ;  alfo  the  wife  of  a  fo- 
veraign  prince. 

Co  n  s  o  r  t  [of  Mujick]  a  piece  that  confifts  of  3  or 
more  parts. 

Co'n  sound,  the  herb  comfrey. 

Conso'rtion,  a  fellowfhip,  alfociation,  fociety, QPc,  L. 

Con spe'c TABLE  [ confpicabilis ,  L.]  eafy  to  be  fecn. 

Co'n  s pic  able  [ confyicabilis,  L.]  evident,  that  ma y 
eafily  be  leen. 

Conspicuous  [ confticuus ,  clear,  manifeft,  ealy  to  be 
feen. 

CoNsplcu'iTY  ?  [ confpicuitas ,  L.]  plainnefs  or 

CoNsp i'cu ousn  ess  5  or  eafinefe  to  be  feen. 

Conspiracy  [ confpiratio ,  L.]  a  combination,  a  fecret 
confultation,  a  plot,  an  agreement  of  parties  to  do  any 
thing  good  or  bad. 

Conspiracy  [Com.  Law]  is  univerfally  taken  in  the 
worft  fenfe,  and  fignifies  an  agreement  of  perfons  binding 
themfelves  by  covenant,  oath  or  otherwife,  that  every  one 
of  them  fhall  aflift  the  other  malicioufly,  to  indi£t  or  caufe 
feme  perfon  to  be  indi&ed  of  felony,  &c. 

Conspitra'ione,  a  writ  that  lies  againft  confpirators. 

Conspi'rator  /  a  plotter,  one  who  has  conlpired 

Conspi'rer  5  f°r  fome  ill  defign,  or  that  has 
had  a  hand  in  a  plot. 

To  Conspi're  [ confpirare ,  L.]  to  fuit  or  agree  to¬ 
gether  ;  alfo  to  complot  or  bandy  together. 

Conspi'ring  Powers  [in  Mechanicks]  are  all  fuch  as 
aQ:  in  dire&ion  not  oppofire  to  one  another. 

Conspurc  a'tion,  a  defiling  or  polluting,  Z. 

Co'nstable  [ coneftable ,  F.  Verflegan  fuppofes  it  to  be 
derived  of  cynning,  Sax.  a  king,  and  fable,  q.  d.  king  of 
the  liable,  or  matter  of  the  horle,  or  as  others  of  coning 
and  fable,  q  d  the  prop  of  the  king]  a  title  which  an¬ 
ciently  did  belong  to  the  lords  of  certain  manours;  after 
that  high-conftables  of  hundreds  were  appointed,  and  un¬ 
der  thofe  conftables  of  every  parifh. 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England ,  an  officer  who  an¬ 
ciently  was  of  fo  great  power,  that  it  was  thought  too  great 
for  any  fubjeft ;  his  jurifdittion  was  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  earl  marilial,  and  took  place  of  him  as  chief  judge  in 
the  MarfbaVs  court. 

Co'nstable  of  the  Tower,  an  officer  who  has  the 
government  of  that  fortrefs. 

Co'n  stance  /  [confantia,  L.  con  fiance,  F.]  firmnefs. 

Constancy  3  refolution  ,  perfeverance  ,  ftedfaft- 
nefs. 

Co'nstablesh  IP  [of  conetable,F.  or  conflabulus,  L.  and 
pif  Eng.  office]  the  office,  &c.  of  a  conftablc. 

Co'n s tan t  [ conjlans ,  L-]  fteady,  refolute,  continu¬ 
ing  in  one’s  purpofe  ;  durable  or  lading  •  certain  or  fore. 

Co'nstat  [in  Law]  a  certificate  taken  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  court,  of  what  is  there  upon  record,  relating  to  any 
matter  in  queftion  ;  alfo  an  exemplification  or  copy  of  the 
inrollement  of  letters  patents,  Z. 

Const  e'llated  [of  Conftellatio ,  L]  formed  into  a 
conftellation. 

Constella'tion  [. Afronomy ]  a  company  of  ftars, 
imagined  to  reprefent  the  form  of  fome  animal,  &c.  and 
called  by  its  name. 

Conste'rn  ATED  [confer natus,  L]  put  into  fudden 
fear. 

Consterna'tion,  a  great  fear  or  aftonifhment,  by 
reafon  of  fome  hidden  affliftion  or  publick  calamity. 

To  Co'n  ST  IP  ATE  [ confiipatum ,  L.]  to  thicken  or 
make  more  compaft  ;  alfo  to  cram  or  ram  clofe. 
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To  CoNstipAte  [with  Phyficians]  to  bind  or  make 
coftive. 

ConstipaTion, a  crowding  or  thrufting clofe  together. 
Constipation  [with  Philofphers]  is  when  the*  parts 
of  a  natural  body  are  more  clofeiy  united  than  they  were 
before. 

ConstiTuence  [of  con  flit  uens,  L.]  that  of  which  a 
thing  is  compofed. 

Constituent  [ conjlituens ,  L.J  which  conftitutes  or 
makes  up 

To  Constitute  \confHtutumy  L.  conflituer ,  Fr.] 
which  conftitutes  or  makes  up  one  whole  ;  alfo  to  appoint. 

Constitution,  the  temper  of  the  body  or  a  natural 
difpofition,  the  temperament  of  the  body,  or  that  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  whole  ariiing  from  the  quality  and  proportion 
of  its  parts.  r 

Constitution,  an  ordinance  or  decree,  alfo  the  form 
of  government  ufed  in  any  place,  the  laws  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  5 

Apofiolical  Constitutions,  area  coHeSion  of  re¬ 
gulations  attributed  to  the  apoftles,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  collefled  by  St.  Clement ,  whofe  name  they  bear. 

Constitutive  [ conftitutivus ,  L.j  that  which  is  fit  or 
proper  to  conftitute. 

Constitu'tiveness,  conftitutive  quality. 

To  Constrai'n  [ confiringeret  L.  whence  contraindre 
FJ  to  oblige  by  force,  to  keep  in  or  reftrain. 

ConstraiNingness,  compelling  nature  or  quality 
Constraint  [contrainte,  F.j  compulfion,  force,  vio¬ 
lence. 

.  Construction,  abindingfaft,  qr  tying  hard,  draw- 
mg  the  parts  of  a  thing  clofer  together,  L. 

Construction  [with  Philofophers ]  is  the  crowding 
the  parts  ol  any  body  clofer  together,  in  order  to  con- 
denfation. 

Constructor  alarum  naft ,  &c.  [Anat.]  mufcles  arifmg 
from  the  4th  bone  of  the  upper-jaw,  and  which  are  infert- 
cd  to  the  roots  of  the  alarum  naft,  and  fuperior  parts  of 
the  upper-lip  ;  ferving  to  draw  the  upper- lip  and  ah  down¬ 
wards,  L. 

Constrictor  labicrum,  &c.  [in  Anat.]  a  mufcle 
encompafling  the  lips  with  round  or  orbicular  fibres,  which 
when  it  a£ls  draws  them  up  as  a  purfe. 

To  Construct  fonflruBum ,  L.]  to  build,  toframe; 
alfo  to  contrive. 

Construction  of  Equations ,  is  the  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  a  known  equation  into  lines  and  figures;  where¬ 
by  the  truth  of  the  rule,  canon  or  equation  may  be  de- 
monftrated  geometrically. 

Construction  [in  Geometry ]  is  the  drawing  fuch 
lines  or  a  figure,  as  are  neceflary  beforehand,  in  order  to 
render  the  demonftration  more  plain  and  undeniable. 

.  .Construction  [with  Gram.]  the  regular  and  due 
joining  of  words  together,  in  a  fentence  or  difeourfe  ;  alio 
interpretation,  fenfo  or  meaning. 

Constru'ctiven  ess,  the  eftate  of  a  thing,  as  to  its 
capacity  of  producing  a  conftruQion. 

ConsrtruCtive,  that  tends  to  conftruftion  that 
may  be  framed  or  made. 

To  CoNstrue?  [conflruere,  L.J  to  expound,  to  in- 
IoConster  $  terpret. 

To  CoNst  up  rate  [conjluprare  L.J  to  deflower  a 
woman. 

ConstupraTion,  a  debauching  of  women,  or  de¬ 
flowering  of  maids. 

ConsuaCia  [among  the  Romans]  certain  feafts  and 
games  appointed  by  Romulus ,  when  he  ftole  the  Sabine 
virgins  in  honour  of  Confus,  the  god  of  counfels. 

fubftanrSpUBSirA  N  mAL  icor>fubfiantialis,  T.]  of  the  fame 
r  ■  A3  0  ’  a  f°  coc^ennaI>  denoting  fomething  of  the  fame 
fubftanee  with  another.  6 

Consubstantia'lity  1  [confubftantialitas,  LI  a 

ftanceN  SUBsta'Ntialness5  being  of  the  fame  fub- 

To  CoNsuBsTAN-nATE  [of  con  and  fubfiantia ,  LI 
to  make  of  the  fame  fubftanee.  J 

[le-  the  mixture  or  union  of 
two  fubftances]  the  doftrine  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  the  change  made  in  the  bread  and  Sine 

bod^andblocd  Wfh°  macntain  that  aftCr  conf«=ration,  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fubftantially  orefenr 

together  with  the  fubftanee  of  the  bread  and  w!neP  * 

Consu  etude  [confuetudo,  L.]  cuftom  or  ufage 

k  J  a  cu“omar>r  ft™“.  “  > 

manor.  **  b  d°nC  by  thc  tenant  fo1  the  iord  of  the 
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CoNSUETUDlNiBUS  &>fervitiis ,  a  writ  of  right  that 
lies  againft  a  tenant,  who  with-holds  from  his  lord  die  rent 
or  fervice  due  to  him. 

CoNsul  [among  the  Old  Romans]  a  chief  or  foveraign 
magiftrate,  annually  chofen  by  the  people,  of  which  there 
were  2  111  number,  they  commanded  the  armies  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  were  fupreme  judges  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  citizens:  1  his  title  is.  now  given  to  the  chief 
govei nours  of  iome  cities  ;  but  efpecially  to  the  chief  ma¬ 
nages  of  trade  or  refidents  for  merchants  in  foreign  parts. 
Co  NSU  L  AR  [ confularis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  aconful. 
io  Consu  LT  [ confultum ,  fup.  L.  con  fuller  F]  to  ad- 
vife  with  or  take  advice,  to  deliberate  upon’or  debate  a 
matter  ;  alio  to  take  care  of  or  provide  for. 

A  CoNsult  [confultus,  L. ]  the  fame  as  confutation- 
but  is  commonly  taken  with  us  in  an  ill  fenfe,  for  fecret 
cabals  of  plotters  againft  the  ftate. 

A  Consultation, a  confulting or  deliberating  about 
matters;  efpecially  of  phyficians  for  the  benefit  dr  their 
patients. 

To  Consult  an  Author ,  is  to  foe  what  hs  opinion  is 
of  the  matter.  r 

Consultation  [in  lath]  a  writ,  by  virtue  of  which 
a  caufe  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclefiaftical  court 
or  ehnlhan,  to  the  king’s  court,  is  returned  back  again 
Consu  lter  {qui  confulte ,  F.  con  fuller,  L.]  one  who 
asks  counfel. 

To  Consu 'me  {confumere,  L.J  to  deftroy,  wafte  or 
devour  ;  to  lpcnd  or  fquander  away  ;  alfo  to  wafte  or  pine 
awgy  ;  to  wear  out,  to  decay  or  dimtnifh. 

To  Consummate  [, confummatum ,  L]  to  make  per- 
e  ,  accomplifh  or  finiflr,  to  compleat  or  make  an  end  of 
Consummate  [ confummatus ,  L.j  compleat,  perfoa, 
abfolute,  accomplifhed.  r  p  s 

Consummation,  a  fulfilling,  finifhing,  perfoaing 
compleating  •  alfo  an  end.  6t 

■  ^'°jJSUMMA/'rdM  [>n  Pharmacy  the  juice  of  a  hen  cut 
m  lmail  pieces,  drawn  out  by  diftillation  in  Balnea  Maria  ; 
ltrong  broth. 

Consumption,  a  confom  iv 
provifions,  commodities,  &c 

CoNsUMP  iiON  [•' ith  vhyfiaans]  the  wafting  or  decay 
o  the  body  by  reafon  f  deleft  or  noinifhmen  ",  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  mufoular  fleib  ;  frequently  attended  with  a 
tcver,  and  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  kinds,  accordin'*  to  its 
various  caufes  and  parts  it  eff.  as.  ° 

Consu'mptive,  that  ekhei  i-  uauafly  nor  inclined 
to  a  coniumption. 

Consu'mptiveness  t  [of  confumptio ,  L.J  wafting 
Consu  mtiveness  5  condition  ,or  quality. 
Consurre'ction,  a  rifing  up  of  many  together  for 
the  fake  of  reverence. 

Consu  tile  [confutiliSy  L.]  that  is  lowed  together. 
Consu  TURE  [confuturay  Lu  a  lowing  together. 

To  Conta'bulat  E  [ 'contabulatuniy  L.J  to  floor  with 
boards. 

Con  tabulaTion,  a  flooring,  a  fattening  of  boards 
and  planks  together,  L. 

Contact  [contaBuSy  L.J  touching  or  touch,  the  re¬ 
lative  ftate  of  2  things  that  touch  each  other. 

Contact  [with  Mathematicians]  is  when  one  line 
plane  or  body  is  made  to  touch  another,  thc  parts  which 
do  thus  touch,  are  called  the  points  of  contaa. 
Conta'ction  [ contaBuSy  L.j  a  touching. 
Conta'gion,  the  fame  with  an  inffeaion,  thefpread- 
ing  or  catching  of  a  difoafo  ;  as  when  it  is  communicated 
or  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  by  certain  effluvia’s 
or  fteams  emitted  or  font  forth  from  the  body  of  the  dil- 
eafod  perfon. 

Co  N  t  a  g  1  o's  e  1  [contagiofuSy  L.J  full  of  contagion,  in- 
Conta'gious  5  feaious,  apt  to  infoa. 
Conta'giousness  [of  contagieux,  F.  contagiofus}  L.J 
infeaioufnefs. 

To  Contai'n  [ continerey  L.J  to  hold,  to  keep  in,  to 
comprehend ;  to  refrain  or  keep  back,  to  bridle  or  keep 
within  bounds ;  to  curb  or  rule. 

ContaMinated  [contaminatuSy  L.Jdefiled,  polluted. 
Contamination,  defilement,  pollution;  and  mofl 
properly  that  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Conte'merated  [ contemeratuSy  L]  violated. 

To  Conte'mn  [ contemnerey  L.j  to  defpifo,  foom  01 
flight  ;  to  fet  at  nought,  to  make  no  account  of 
To  ConteMplate  [ contemplatum ,  L.J  to  behold  or 
view,  to  take  a  full  view  of  ;  alfo  to  coafider  ferioufly,  to 
mule  or  meditate  upon. 
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Contemplation  an  aft  ‘he  mM  whereby  it 
applies  it  felt  .“^in  ^taphyfeks]  is  defied  to  be 

the  p°referving  of  an  idea  or  conception  which  is  brought 
tnc  pre  o  f  e  tjme  actually  in  view. 

intCoNTE'MPX.ATivE  [contemplative,  L.]  giventocon- 

te7oNT°nEMPLATivES,  friers  of  the  order  of  St.  *7 
Magdalen,  who  wore  black  upper  garments  over  white  ones. 
ConteMporany  Z  eontemporaneus  ?  that  lives  at  one 
Contemporary  S  contemporanus  _S  and  the  fame 
time  •  that  is  of  the  fame  age  or  ftanding  with  another. 

Co’nteMpLABLE  [ contemplahihs ,  LJ  that  may  be 
meditated  on  ;  openly  to  be  leen.  . 

Conte'mporariness  [of  contemporanus ,  L.J  the 

beincr  at  the  fame  time. 

Contemplative*  ess  [of  contemplative ,  L.j  ad- 
diaednefs  to  contemplation. 

Con  te'mp  ORAL  [contemporalis,  L.]  of  the  lame  time. 
Contemporaneous  [eontemporaneus ,  L.J  living  both 
at  the  fame  time,  or  in  the  fame  age.  ,  _  . 

CoNTE'MPT  [ contemptus ,  L.]  icorn,  difdain,  delpite. 
Conte'mptible  [contemptibilis,  L.]  that  deferves  to  be 
contemned,  fcorned  or  flighted,  mean,  bale,  vile. 

Contemptibi'lity  [contemptibilitas ,  L.]  contemp- 

tiblenefs.  .....  T  .  , 

Conte'mptibleness  £  [of  contemptibilis ,  C.J_  de- 
ConteMtibleness  5  fervingnefs  to  be  defpifed, 

meannefs,  vilenefs.  -  .  q. 

ConteMptuous  [ contemptuous ,  L.]  fcorntul,  cPc. 
ConteMptuousness?  [of  contemptuofut,  L.]  fcorn- 
ConteMtuousness  5  fulnefs. 

To  Conte'nd  [contendere ,  LJ  to  ftrive,  to  quarrel, 

10 Citnt  e'n EM en t  [OM  2T«;  Term]  a  freehold  land 
that  lies  to  a  man’s  dwelling-houfe,  that  is  in  his  own 
occupation. 

Conte'nsion,  great  effort,  united  endeavour,  Z,. 
Cokte'nt  [ contentus,  L,]  fatisfied,  well  pleafed  with 

what  one  has.  .  . 

Content  [ contentatio,  L.]  contented nefs,  fatisfattion 

of  mind.  _ 

Content  [ contentum ,  L-]  the  compafs  or  extent  of  a 

Content  [in  Geometry]  is  the  area  or  folidity  of  any 
furface  or  body,  meafured  or  eftimated  in  a  fquare  or  folid 

inches,  feet  or  yards.  . 

Content  [in  Trajfick] the  wares  contained  in  any  veilei, 

cas|c  bale 

Cont  e’nta'tion  ?  [contentatio,  L.]  contentednefs, 
Conte'ntment  5  fatisfaftion  or  eafmefs  of  mind. 
Contested  [contentus,  L.]  fatisfied. 

Cont  e'ntedn  ess  [contentement,  F.  contentatio,  L.] 
fatisfaflion  of  mind. 

Conte'ntful,  full  of  content;  alfo  appealing. 
Contention,  ftrife,  debate,  difpute,  quarrel,  &c. 

F.  of  L.  . 

Conte'ntious  [ contentions ,  L]  quarrelfom,  liti- 

^ConteNtioUsness  [of  contentieux,  F.  contentions , 
L.]  contentious  humour. 

Conte'nt less,  difeontented,  unfatisfied. 

Conte'nTs  [content a,  L.]  the  matters  contained  in  a 
book,  chapter,  letter,  cask,  veffel,  cheft,  &c. 

Conterminal  [center  minalis,  L.]  near  to  the  bounds. 
Conterra'neous  [conterraneus,  L.]  of  the  fame 
country. 

Con  1  e'rminous  [conterminus,  L.]  bordering  near  or 

upon.  ,  ,  _ 

To  Cont e'st  [contejlari,  L.]  to  contend,  quarrel  for 

or  wrangle. 

Co'ntest  [cont e fie ,  F.]  controverfy,  difpute. 

Con  testable,  that  may  be  controverted  or  contend¬ 
ed  for,  difputable,  F. 

Conte's  tableness,  liablenefs  to  be  contefted. 
Contested  [conte  fie,  F.  conte  fiat  us,  L.]  difputed. 

Co n testa't i on ,  contefting,  contention,  ftrife,  F. of  t. 
Co'ntext  [contextus,  L.]a  portion  of  holy  writ,  which 
proceeds  or  follows  the  fentence  a  minifter  takes  for  the 
ground  of  his  fermon. 

Conte'xture  [contextura,  L  ]  the  joining  together  or 
framing  of  a  difeourfe,  or  any  other  thing. 

Contigna'tion  [with  ArchiteHs ]  the  laying  rafters 
together,  flooring,  l. 

Contigu'ity  ?  [ctntiguitas ,  L.]  the  touch  of  2 
ConTiNuousness  5  diftant  bodies  :  neamefs  or 


clofenefs,  as  when  the  furface  of  one  body  touches  another. 

Contiguous  [ contiguus ,  L.]  touching  or  that  is  next, 
very  near,  clofe,  adjoining. 

Contiguous  Angles;  fee  angles. 

CoNtinence  ([continent!  a  y  JR]  the  abftaining  from 
CoNtinency  S  unlawful  pleafures ;  alio  chaftity, 
temperance,  F. 

Continent  [continent,  L.]  abftaining  from  unlawful 
pleafures,  &e. 

Co'n T 1 N  EN T N es s  [ continence ,  F.  continent! a ,  L.J  con- 
tinency. 

Continent  [with  Geographers ]  is  a  great  extent  of 
land,  which  comprehends  leveral  regions  and  kingdoms 
not  feparated  by  the  fea. 

Continent  Caufe  [of  a  Diflemper]  is  that  caufe  on 
which  the  diieafe  depends  fo  immediately,  that  it  conti¬ 
nues  juft  as  long  as  that  remains  :  thus  when  a  ftone  flicks  in 
the  ureters,  it  is  the  continent  caufe  of  the  ftoppage  of 
urine. 

Continent  Fever,  is  one  which  forms  its  courfe,  or 
goes  on  to  a  crilis,  without  either  intermilfion  or  abatement. 
Conti'ngence  ?  a  cafualty,  accident  or  uncertain 
Conti'ngency  5  event  that  comes  by  chance. 
Contingent  [contingent,  L.]  that  may  or  may  not 

happen.  _  .  . 

Conti'ngentness  [ contingence ,  F .  contingentia,  L.] 

contingency. 

Contingent  [with  Mathematicians ]  a  tangent. 
Contingent  -Line  [in  Dialling ]  is  a  line  fuppofed 
to  ariie  from  the  interfeftion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
with  the  place  of  the  equinoftial,fo  that  the  hour  lines  of 
the  dial,  and  the  hour  circles  do  mutually  cut  one  another. 

Contingent  ufe  [in  Law]  luch  an  ufe  as  by  the 
limitation  may  or  may  not  happen  to  veft  or  put  into  pof- 
leflion  of  the  lands  or  tenements. 

Contingents  [ contingentia ,  L.J  cafualties,  things 
that  happen  by  chance. 

ContiIngents  [with  Math .]  the  fame  as  tangents. 
Contingent,  the  quota  money,  &c.  that  falls  to 
any  perfon  upon  a  divifion. 

Future  Contingent  [with  Logicians]  a  conditional  pro- 
pofition  that  may  or  may  not  happen  according  as  circum- 
ftances  fall. 

Conti'nual  [continuus,  L.  continuel,  F.]  that  is  with¬ 
out  intermiflion. 

Continual  Claim  [in  Common  Law]  a  claim  made  to 
land  or  any  other  thing  from  time  to  time,  within  every 
year  and  day  ;  when  it  cannot  be  attained  by  the  party 
that  has  a  right  to  it  without  apparent  danger,  as  of  being 
beaten  or  killed. 

Conti'nual  ness  [of  continuel ,  F.  continuus,  L.]  the 
being  continual. 

Continual  F ever,  is  a  fever  which  fometimes  remits 
or  abates,  but  never  perfectly  intermits  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
patient  is  fometimes  better,  but  never  abfolutely  free  from 
the  diftemper. 

Continuance  [continuatio,  L.]  laftingnefs,  length  or 
duration  of  time. 

Continuance  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  prorogation,  t.e. 
a  putting  off  the  trial. 

Continuance  [Common  Law]  is  the  fame  as  proroga¬ 
tion  in  the  civil,  as  continuance  till  the  next  affixes. 

Co NTINUANCE  of  a  Writ  or  Allion  ,  is  from  one 
term  to  another ,  in  a  cafe  where  the  fheriff  has  not  returned 
or  executed  a  former  writ,  iffued  out  in  the  faid  aftion. 

Continu  a'ndo  [in  Law]  a  term  ufed  when  the  plain¬ 
tiff  would  recover  damages  for  feveral  trefpafles  in  one  and 
the  fame  aftion,  for  damages  may  be  recovered  for  divers 
trefpafles  in  one  aftion  of  trefpafs,  by  laying  the  fiift  with 
a  continuando  to  the  whole  time. 

Con tinu at iv  e,  caufing  continuance. 
Continuation,  the  lafting  of  any  thing  without 
intermiflion,  F.  of  L. 

Continua'to  [in  Muftck  Books]  fignifies  to  continue 
or  hold  on  a  found  or  note  in  an  equal  ftrength  or  manner  j 
or  to  continue  a  movement  in  an  equal  degree  of  time  all 
the  way,  Jtal. 

Continua'toR,  one  who  continues  or  carries  on  an 
affair. 

To  Continue  [continu are,  L.  continuer,  F.]  to  pur- 
fue  or  carry  on;  to  prolong,  to  preferve  or  hold  on;  to 

abide  or  laft.  ,  ,  , 

Continued  Bafts  [in  Muftck]  the  fame  as  thorough 

Bafts,  fo  called  becaufe  it  goes  quite  through  the  compo- 

Continued  Thorough  Baft  [in  Muftck]  is  that  which 

z  continues 
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continues  to  play  conftantly,  both  during  the  recitatives  and 
to  fuftain  the  chorus. 

Continued  proportion  [Ariehmetick]  is  that  where  the 
confequent  of  the  firft  Ratio  is  the  lame  with  the  antecedent 
of  the  fecond,  as  3,  6,  4,  8, 

Continued  Body,  a  body  whofe  parts  are  no  ways 
divided. 

Continued  Quantity  [ continuum ,  L.]  that  whofe  parts 
are  fo  joined  infeparably  or  united  together,  that  it  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 

'  Continu'itas,  the  connection  of  folid  bodies,  L. 

Continuity  L continuity ,  L>.]  the  connexion  or  join¬ 
ing  together  of  the  fcveral  parts  of  a  thing. 

Continuity  [with  Surgeons]  is  when  the  parts  of  a 
body  are  all  whole  and  entire,  without  being  divided. 

Continuity  [ Mathematical J  is  merely  imaginary  and 
fictitious,  in  that  it  fuppofes  real  or  phylical  parts  where 
there  are  none. 

Continuity  Pbyftcal ,  is  ftri&ly  that  ftate  of  2  or 
more  parts  or  particles,  whereby  they  appear  to  adhere  or 
conftitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity  or  continuum. 

Conti'nuo  [in  Mujick  Books ]  fignifies  thorough,  as 
Bajfo  continuo ,  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs. 

Continuous  Body ,  a  body  whofe  parts  are  no  ways 
divided. 

Ccnti'nuum.  See  continued  quantity. 

Con  tore,  a  counting-table  or  feriptore. 

Conto'rsion  ,  a  wrenching,  w'refting  or  pulling  a- 
!  wry,  L. 

Con T OR s ion  [with  Surgeons ]  is  when  a  bone  is  lome- 
what  disjointed  though  not  intirely,  a  fprain,  or  the  wreft- 
ing  a  member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  fituation. 

Conto'rted  [contortus,  L.]  wreathed. 

Conto'rt  eousn  ess,  wreathednefs. 

Contou'r,  circumference  or  com pafs,  F. 

Contour  [in  Painting,  &c.]  the  outline  or  that  which 
terminates  and  defines  a  figure,  it  makes  what  we  call  the 
draught  or  defign. 

ContouRNe'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  bead 
Handing  or  running  with  his  face  to  the  finifter 
fide  of  the  efcutcheon  ;  being  always  fuppofed 

_  J  to  look  to  the  right ;  if  not  otherwife  exprefs’d, 

as  in  the  efcutcheon  annexed. 

Contour'niated  [with  Antiquaries']  a  term  ufed  of 
a  fort  of  medallions  ftruck  with  a  kind  of  hollownefs  all 
round,  leaving  a  circle  on  each  fide  ;  the  figures  having 
fcarce  any  relievo,  if  compared  with  true  medallions. 

Contra  Antifcion  [with  Aftrologers ]  is  the  degree  and 
minute  in  the  ecliptick  oppofite  to  the  Antifcion. 

Contraband  Goods  >  fuch  as  are  prohibited  by 

Co'ntr  a  banded  Goods  S  aCf  of  parliament  or  elfe 
by  proclamation  to  be  brought  into  or  conveyed  out  of  this 
into  other  nations. 

To  Contra'ct  [contra Bum,  L.  fup.  cont rafter,  F.]  to 
make  a  contract,  to  covenant,  to  article ;  to  abridge  or 
fhorten,  to  draw  together  ;  to  get  or  contrafl:  an  ill  habit  or 
difeafe. 

ACo'ntracT  [contr  aftus,  L.]  a  covenant,  bargain  or 
agreement,  a  mutual  confent  of  two  or  more  parties  who 
promile  or  oblige  themfclves  voluntarily  to  do  fomething, 
pay  a  fum  of  money  or  the  like  ;  a  deed,  inftrument  or 
articles  in  writing. 

Good  Contract  [in  Law]  a  covenant  or  agreement 
with  a  lawful  caufe  or  confideration,  as  when  a  fum  of 
money  is  given  for  the  leafe  of  a  manour,  &c.  or  where  one 
thing  is  given  for  another,  which  is  called  Quid  pro  quo. 

Bad  os  nude  Contract  [in  Law]  where  a  man  promi- 
fes  to  pay  10  fhillings  and  afterwards  refufes  to  do  it,  no 
aftion  will  be  againft  him  to  recover  it,  becaufe  the  pro- 
mife  was  no  contra£l,  but  a  bare  promife ;  but  if  any  thing, 
rho’  but  the  value  of  two  pence,  had  been  given  for  the 
ten  fhillings,  it  had  been  a  good  contract. 

Contracta'tion  Houfe ,  a  place  where  contrafts  or 
agreements  are  made  for  the  promotion  of  trade. 
Contra'ct  edn  ess,  a  being  fhortened,  fliortnefs. 
Contra'ctible  [in  Anatomy]  a  term  applied  to  fuch 
muffles  and  parts  of  the  body,  as  are  or  may  be  contra&ed. 

Contra'ctibleness  [of  contr after,  F.  contr  a  ft  um,  L.] 
capablenefs  of  being  contrafted. 

Co ntra'ctile  Force,  is  fuch  a  body  as  when  extend¬ 
ed  has  a  property  of  drawing  it  felf  up  again  to  the  fame 
dimenfion,  that  it  was  in  before  the  extenfion. 

Contra'ction,  a  drawing  together,  a  making  fhort : 
alfo  a  fhrinking  up,  L. 

Contraction  [with  Logicians]  a  method  by  which 
the  thing  reducing  abridges  that  which  is  reduced,  as  the 
argument  of  poems,  or  the  contents  of  chapters, 


Contraction  [in  Phyf]  is  the  diminifhing  the  extent 
or  dimenfions  of  a  body  ;  or  a  bringing  of  its  parts  clofer 
to  each  other  ;  upon  which  it  becomes  heavier,  harder,  &c. 

Contraction  [in  Grammar]  the  reduction  of  two 
vowels  or  fyllables  into  onfe. 

Contraction  [Anatomy]  the  fhrinking  up  of  a  fibre 
or  an  aflemblage  of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Con tra'c ture  [contraftura,  L.  in  Arcbitefture]  is  the 
making  of  pillars  fmall  about  the  top. 

Contracture  [wtih  Surgeons]  a  contra&ion  of  the 
back  hand,  &c.  made  by  degrees. 

To  Contradi'ct  [contr adicere,  L.]  to  oppofe  the  af- 
fertion  of  another,  to  gainfay. 

Contradiction,  a  contrariety  of  words  and  fenti- 
ments,  a  gainfaying,  a  fpecies  of  direft  oppofition,  wherein 
one  thing  is  direftly  oppofed  to  another,  F.  of  L. 

Contradi'ctious,  full  of contradiftions  apt  to  con- 
trad  i£t. 

Contradi'ctiousness  ?  [of  contradiftio,  L.]  apt- 

Contradi'ctoriness  5  nefs, &c.  to  contradict. 

Contradi'ct  or  [in  Law]  one  who  has  a  right  to 
contradict  or  gainfay. 

Contradi'ct  or  Y,  which  contradicts  itfelf  or  implies 
a  contradiction. 

Contradictory  Prcpofitions  [in  Logick]  are  fuch  as 
confilt  of  an  univerfal  and  a  particular,  of  which  one  af¬ 
firms  and  the  other  denies,  fo  that  if  one  of  them  be  af¬ 
firmative  the  other  fhall  be  negative,  if  one  be  univerfal 
the  other  fhall  be  particular. 

Contradictory  Oppofition  [with  Logicians]  is  the 
contrariety  of  two  piopofuions  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Contradistinction  [of contra  and  difiinftio,  L.]  a 
diftinguilhing  on  the  other  fide,  or  in  oppofition  to. 

To  Contradistinguish  [of  contra  and  dfiinguere, 
L.]  to  diftinguifh  on  the  other  fide,  &c. 

Contrafa'ctio,  a  counterfeiting,  £. 

Contra fi'ssure  [with  Surgeons]  a  fraChire  in  the 
skull,  when  the  part  ftruck  remains  whole,  and  the  oppo¬ 
fite  part  is  cleft. 

Contra  for  mam  collationis,  a  writ  lying  where  a  man 
has  given  perpetual  alms  to  any  religious  houfe,  hofpital, 
&c.  and  the  governour  has  alienated  lands  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  donor,  L. 

Contra  form  am  feojfamenti,  a  writ  lying  for  the  heir 
of  a  tenant  infeoffed  of  certain  lands  or  tenements,  by  char-4 
ter  of  feoffment  of  a  lord,  to  make  certain  fervices  and  fuits 
to  his  court,  and  is  afterwards  diftramed  for  more  than  is 
in  the  faid  charter,  L. 

Contra  Harmonical  Proportion  [in  Mufick]  that  relation 
of  three  terms,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  frfl  and  fe¬ 
cond  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third,  as  the  third 
is  to  the  firft. 

Co'ntraindica'tions  [with  Pbyf]  divers  fymptoms 
or  figns  in  a  difeafe,  the  confideration  of  which  diffuades 
them  from  ufing  fuch  a  particular  remedy,  when  other 
fymptoms  induce  them  to  it. 

Co'ntramanda'tio  placiti,  a  term  which  feems  to 
figuify  a  refpiting  or  allowing  the  defendant  further  time 
to  anfwer  ;  an  imparlance  or  countermanding  what  was 
ordered  before,  L. 

Contramu're  [in  Fortification]  a  little  out-wall  built 
before  another  partition-wall,  or  about  the  main  wall  of  a 
city,  &c  to  ftrengthen  it,  fo  that  it  may  not  receive  any 
damage  from  the  adjacent  buildings. 

Contrani'tency  [of  contra  and  ni tens,  L.]  a  refill¬ 
ing  againft  oppofition. 

Contraposition,  a  putting  againft,  L. 

Contraposition  [with  Logicians]  an  altering  of  the 
whole  fubjefl:  into  the  whole  predicate  ;  and  e  contra,  re¬ 
taining  both  the  fame  quantity  and  the  fame  quality  ;  but 
altering  the  terms  from  Finite  to  Infinite  ;  as  every  man  is 
an  animal ;  therefore  every  thing  that  is  an  animat  is  not 
a  man. 

Contra'rients,  barons  who  took  part  with  Thomas 
earl  of  Lancafler  againft  King  Edward  II. 

Contrariety  [contr  ariet  at,  L.]  oppofition,  difagree- 
ment. 

Contra'ries  [with  Logicians]  is  when  one  thing  is 
oppofed  to  another,  as  light  to  darknefs,  fight  to  hlindnefs. 

Contra 'riness  [ contrariete ,  F.  contrarietas ,  L.]  con¬ 
trariety. 

Contrary  [contrarius,  L]  oppofite  things  are  laid  to 
be  contrary,  the  natures  or  qualities  of  which  are  abfolutely 
different,  and  which  deftroy  one  another. 

Contrary  legg’d  Hyperbola,  one  whofe  legs  are  con¬ 
vex  towards  contrary  p3rts,  and  run  contrary  ways. 

Contra'st 
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Contra'st  [ctmtrafte,  F.] a difference,  an oppofition,  L. 

Contrast  [in  Painting,  &c.j  fignifies  an  oppofition 
or  ditFerence  of  position,  attitude,  &c.  of  two  or  more  fi¬ 
gures  to  make  a  variety  in  the  defign,  as  when  in  a  group 
of  three  figures  one  appears  before,  another  behind,  the 
other  fideways. 

To  Contra'st  [with  Architetts]  is  the  avoiding  the 
repetition  of  the  fame  thing  in  order  to  pleafe  by  variety. 

Well  Contracted  Figures  [in  Painting  and  Scripture] 
are  fuch  as  are  lively  and  exprefs  the  motion  proper  to 
the  defign  of  the  whole  piece  or  of  any  particular  grouppe. 

Con t rat  Wheel  [in  Clockwork ,  QPc.]  that  which  is  next 
to  the  crown  wheel,  the  teeth  and  hoop  of  which  lie  con¬ 
trary  to  thofe  of  other  wheels. 

Contra  Tenor  [in  Mufick ]  is  the  counter  tenor,  JtaJ. 

Contra valla'tion  [in  Fortification ]  or  line  of con- 
travallation  is  a  trench  guarded  with  a  parapet,  ufually  cut 
round  about  a  place  by  the  befiegers  to  fecure  themlelves 
on  that  fide  and  to  flop  the  Tallies  of  the  garrifon. 

To  Contra v  e'n  e  [ contravenire ,  L.]  to  aft  contrary 
to  an  agreement,  to  infringe  or  break  an  agreement  or  law. 

Contravention,  a  contravening,  infringement,  &c. 
a  failure  in  a  man  of  performing  or  difcharging  his  word, 
obligation,  duty  or  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  place  ; 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  non  execution  of  an  ordi¬ 
nance  or  edift,  and  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  effeft  of  neg¬ 
ligence  or  ignorance. 

CoNTRAY  e'rv  a,  a  plant  in  the  Weft  Indies  much  ufed 
with  others  in  counterpoilons,  and  which  diftillers  with  us 
ufe  in  ftrong  waters. 

Co'NTRECHANGED  [in  Heraldry]  or  as  it 
is  molt  commonly  written  countercliknged,  is 
ufed  when  any  field  or  charge  is  divided  or 
parted  by  any  line  or  lines  of  partition  con-, 
lifting  all  interchangeably  of  the  fame  tinftures, 
as  in  the  efcutcheon  annexed. 

Contre-bande'  [i n  Heraldry]  is  in  French,  what  we 
call  Bendy  of  fix  per  Bend  finifter  counter-changed. 

Contre-bakre'  [in  Heraldry]  is  with  the  French  the 
fame  as  our  Bendy  finifter  per  Bend  counterchanged 

Contre-ch  e'vronn  e '  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  Ihield 
parted  by  fome  line  of  partition,  F. 


Contre-COMPON e'  [in  Heraldry]  ox  Coun- 
ter-compone,  is  when  the  figure  is  compounded  in 
two  panes,  as  in  the  efcutcheon  annexed. 

Co NTR  e-ermine  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies 
contrary  to  ermine,  being  a  black  field  with°white 
fpocs,  as  ermine  is  a  white  field  with  black 
fpots  ;  and  fome  writers  call  this  ermines  ;  fee 
efcutcheon. 

Contre-escartele'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  counter- 
quartered,  and  denotes  the  efcutcheon  after  being  quarter¬ 
ed  to  have  each,  quarter  again  divided  into  two,  fo  that 
there  may  be  laid  (tho  improperly)  to  be  eight  quarters, 
or  divifions,  F. 

Contr  EF  ac  e'  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  what  we  call  Barry 
per  Pale  counterchanged,  F. 

Contr  e-pall  e'  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  an  efcutcheon 
is  divided  into  12  pales,  parted  per  Fejfe,  the  two  colours 
being  counterchanged  fo,  that  the  upper  are  of  one  colour 
or  metal,  and  the  lower  of  another,  F. 

Co'n t  r  E-p  ot  en c  e'  [in  Heraldry ]  or  potent 
counter.  Potent  is  counted  a  furr  as  well  as  vare 
and  ermine  ;  but  compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as 
reprefent  the  tops  of  crutches  called  in  French 
potences,  an<i  in  old  Engl  i ft  potents,  and  fome 
have  called  tt  Vary  Cuppe  and  Vary  Taffe ,  as  in  the  efcutcheon. 
v  Co'ntrepoint  e'  [in  Heraldry]  is  when 

two  chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  rifing  as  ufual  from  the  bale, 
and  the  other  inverted  fetting  from  the  chief,  fo 
.  ,  at  .  ey  are  counter  or  oppofite  one  to  the 

other  m  the  points  as  in  the  figure.  They  may  alfc 


s  -j  —  ...  wiw  uFuic.  j.  ucy  may 
be  counterpotnted  the  other  way,  i.  e.  when  they  are 
founded  upon  the  fides  of  the  fhield,  and  the  points  mee 
that  way,  w  hich  we  call  counter-pointed  in  Fejfe,  and  th 
French  contrepointe  in  fafce.  M  ’ 

/•0«S?NrR  nQ'UEVE.  d’hifo»de  [in  Port  ft  cation]  i.  e.  th 
tenail*  {?■*  °w ls  an  outwork  in  the  form  of  a  fingl 
Siead  mmWld!ir  nC,XC  the  P,ace  or  at  the  gorge  than  a 

to  the  {wallow-tail  wILTJl  •  ’ 5  j*  ‘S  cont.rfr 

at  the  lead,  F  ?  4  hironde,  this  laft  being  wide! 


Contr evai're  [in  Heraldry]  is  reprefent- 
ed  as  in  the  efcutcheon  anriexed. 


Contrecta'tion,  a  touching  or  haifdlihg,  £ 

Contri'butary,  that  pays  contribution,  L. 

_To  Contribute  [ contribuere ,  L.]  to  give  fomething 
with  others  ;  to  conduce,  to  avail,  to  help.U 

Contribution,  a  joint  giving  of  money  or  fupply 
towards  any  bufinefs  of  importance. 

Military  Contribution,  an  impofition  or  tax  paid  by 
frontier  countries  to  fave  themfelves  from  being  plundered 
by  the  enemy. 

Contribution  e  facienda,  a  writ  lying  where  feveral 
perfons  are  bound  to  one  thing,  yet  the  whole  burden  is 
put  upon  one  :  this  writ  is  to  oblige  all  to  bear  an  equal 
lhare  of  the  charge.  a 

Contributor  [ contribuant ,  F]  one  that  gives  or  does 
towards  the  doing  of  fomething,  I. 

Contributory  [_qui  contribuc,  F.  contributor.’ us ,  L.l 
belonging  to  contribution. 

Contrista'tion,  a  makingfad,  L. 

Co  ntri'te  [contr. tus,  L.[  properly  worn ;  bruifed. 

Contrite  [in  Theology]  forro.vful,  very  penitent  for 
fins  and  trail  fgreffions  againft  the  law  of  God. 

Co N tri't ion  /  a  true  and  fincere  forrow  for  fin, 

Contri'teness  's  proceeding  from  love  to  God 
more  than  fear  of  punifhment,  F.  of  L. 

Contrivance  /  device,  ingenuity  in  contri- 

CONTRl'v  EMENT  's  V  ng,  F. 

To  Con t  r  1 'v  e  [controuver,  F.J  to  invent,  to  devife  or 
imagine,  to  plot. 

To ControL  [ controller ,  F.]  to  examine  an  account, 
to  overlook,  to  difprove,  to  cenfure,  to  find  faulr  with. 

Controll,  check,  cenfure,  contradiftion  ;  alfo  a  rc- 
gifter  or  book  wherein  a  roll  is  kept  of  other  regifters. 

Contr o'ller  [ controleur ,  F  ]  an  officer  who  keeps  a 
roll  ot  the  accounts  of  other  inferior  officers  ;  alfo  an  over- 
feer,  a  reformer  of  manners. 

Controller  [of  the  King's  Eoufe]  an  officer  at  court 
who  has  power  ro  allow  or  difallow  the  charges  of  pnrfui- 
vants,  mefTengers.  purveyors,  ©V.  as  alfo  r./e  controlling 
of  all  defaults  and  mifcarriages  of  rhe  mferioi  officer1-. 

CoNTROLL  FR  [of  the  Hamper]  an  officer  in  chancery t 
who  in  term  time  attends  daily  on  the  Loid  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper,  rakes  all  things  lealed  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Hamper  in  leathern  bags,  enters  down  the  number  and  ef¬ 
feft  of  the  things  fo  received  in  a  book  with  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  king,  &c. 

Controller  [ofth e  Mint]  an  officer  whole  bufinefs 
is  to  fee  that  the  money  be  paid  to  the  juft  affize,  to  over¬ 
look  and  controll  the  officers  in  cafe  of  any  defaults. 

Controllers  [of  the  Kavy]  an  officer,  whofe  bufi¬ 
nefs  is  to  attend  and  controll  all  payments  of  wages,  to 
know  the  market  rates  of  all  ftores  pertaining  to  fhipping, 
to  examine  and  audit  all  treafurers,  viftuallers  and  ftore- 
keepers  accounts. 

Contro'ller  [of  the  Pelf]  an  officer  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer ,  who  keeps  a  controllment  of  the  pell  of  receipts  and 
goings  out. 

Controller  [of the  Pipe]  an  officer  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  who  writes  fummons  to  the  fherifF  to  gather  the  farms 
and  debts  of  the  pipe,  and  alfo  keeps  a  control  ment  of  the 
fame. 

Controller  General ,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  ar¬ 
tillery. 

ControLlership,  the  office  ofa  controller. 

Contro'l ment  [of  controler,  F.J  controlling. 

Contro'ver,  a  forger  of  falfe  news,  F. 

Controversial,  of  or  pertaining  to  controverly. 

Controv  e'rsi  A ln  ess,  controverted  nature  or  cir- 
cumftances. 

Controve'rsious  [controverftofus,  L.]  full  of  con* 
troverfy. 

Co'ntroversy  [ controverfta ,  L.)  debate,  difpute, 
variance. 

Contumacious  [contumax,  L.]  ftubborn,  felf-willed, 
obftinate,  rebellious. 

Contuma'ciousness  [contumace,  F.  contumacia,  L.) 
ftubbornnefs. 

Co'ntumacy  [tonlumada,  L.]  ftubbornnefs,  obftina- 
cy,  rebellion,  particularly  in  refilling  to  appear  in  a  court 
of  juftice  when  fummoned. 

Contume'lious  [contumelious,  L]  [reproachful,  af- 
frontive,  abufive. 


Con- 
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ttoNTUME'LlOUsNksslof  contumetiofus,  L.]  reproach- 

^ConTU'meLY  [contamelia,  L..J  abufo,  affront,  reproach, 
fcurrilous  language 

Contu'sed  [of  contufus,  L.]  bruifed. 

CoNTu'siON,  a  beating  or  bruifing ;  alfo  a  blunting, L. 

Contu'sion  [of  the  Skull]  is  when  the  skull-bone  is 
fo  hurt,  that  tho’  no  fra&ure  appears  outwardly,  yet  it  is 
feparated  from  the  whole  on  the  infide. 

Contu'sxon  [with  Chymifis]  a  pulverizing  or  reducing 
into  powder  by  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

Contu'sion  [with  Surgeons ]  a  bruife  which  divides 
the  continuity  of  parts  in  bones  or  flefh,  or  a  bruife  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  fall  or  blow,  fo  that  tho’  the  skin  appears  whole, 
yet  the  flefh  is  broken. 


Convalescence 

Convale'scency 


[of  convalefcere ,  L.]  a  recovery 
of  health  ;  alfo  that  fpace  of 
time  from  the  departure  of  a  difeafe,  to  the  recovery  of 
ftrength  which  was  loft  by  it. 

Convale'scent  [  convahfcens ,  L .]  recovering,  a- 
mending. 

Conve'nable  [Law  Term]  agreeable,  convenient, 

ToConve'ne  [ convenire ,  L.]  to  meet  or  come  toge¬ 
ther,  to  affemble  ;  alfo  to  call  together. 

Convenience  >  [ convenieritia ,  L.]  advantage,  cafe ; 

Co  n  v  e'n  I  en  c  Y  S  fitnels,  agreeablenels,  fuitablenefs. 

CoNV  ENIENCY  [in  Architecture]  is  the  difpofing  the 
fevcral  parts  of  a  building  lb,  that  they  may  not  obftruft 
one  another. 

Conve'nient  [conveniens,  L.]  fit,  feafohable,  fuitable. 

Conve'nientness  [ convenient  a ,  L .]  convenience. 

A  Co'nv  ent,  a  monaftery,  or  religious  houle,  F. 

Co'nventicle  [convent  iculum,  L.]  a  little  private  af- 
fembly  for  religious  exercifes,  a  name  firft  given  to  the 
meetings  of  John  W icl iff  more  than  300  years  ago,  but 
fince  to  the  meetings  of  the  Lion  conf or  miffs. 

Conve'ntio,  an  agreement  or  covenant,  L. 

Convention,  an  aflembly  of  a  kingdom,  &c.  alfo  a 
treatv,  contrail  or  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties. 

Conventional  [conventionality  L.]  pertaining  to  an 
aflembly  or  convention  ;  alfo  done  by  agreement  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  feveral  articles. 

Con  vent  ion  e,  a  writ  that  lies  for  any  covenant  in 
writing  unperformed. 

Co  nve'ntioner,  a  member  of  a  convention. 

Con v  e'ntual  [of  convent ,  F.]  pertaining  to  a  convent, 
as  a  conventual  church. 

Co n  v  e'ntuals,  friers  or  nuns  who  live  in  a  convent. 

Conv  e'rgent?  [convergent,  L.]  bowing  or  bending 

Conve'rging  S  together. 

Convergent  Lines  [in  Geometry']  are  luch  as  conti¬ 
nually  approximate,  or  whofe  diftances  become  lefs  and  lefs. 

fs  Conve'rging  Rays  /  [in  op;.] 
CoNV  e'rgent  Rays  ^  are  thole 
rays  that  iffue  from  divers  points  of  an 
object  and  incline  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther,  till  at  laft  they  meet  and  crofs, 
and  then  become  diverging  rays,  as 
the  rays  AM  B M  are  converging 
rays,  which  converge  to  the  point  M, 
and  then  diverge  and  run  oft  from  each  other  in  the 
lines  MC  M  D. 

Converging  Hyperbola  [Mathem  at.]  is  one  whofe  con¬ 
cave  legs  bend  in  towards  one  another,  and  run  both  the 
fame  way. 

Converging  Series  [with  Mathem.]  a  method  of  ap¬ 
proximation  ftill  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  true  root  of 
any  number  or  equation,  even  tho’  it  be  impoflible  to  find 
any  fuch  true  roots  in  numbers. 

Conve'rsant  [  converfans,  L.]  keeping  company  with ; 
alfo  well  verfed  or  skilled  in. 

Con  v  e'rs  abl  E,  lociable,  eafy,  free  of  accels  or  in 
converfation. 

Conve'rsableness  [of  converfer,  F.  converfari,  L,.] 
eafinefs  of  being  converted  with,  fociablenels. 

Con v  ersa'tion,  dilcourfe  among  perfons,  intercourfe, 
behaviour,  fociety,  F.  of  L. 

Co'nverse,  familiar  dilcourfe  ;  correfpondence,  i5c. 

Con v  Erse  [in  Geometry]  a  propofition  is  laid  to  be  the 
converfe  of  another,  when  after  drawing  a  conclufion  from 
lomething  firft  fuppofed,  we  proceed  to  fuppole  what  had 
been  before  concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it  what  had  been 
fuppofed. 

Converse  Direction  [in  Ajlrology]  is  when  a  Signifca- 
tor  is  brought  to  the  place  of  Promittors,  by  the  motion  of 
the  higheft  fphere,  called  Primum  mobile,  contrary  to  the 
Ktcceffion  of  the  figns. 
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-  To  Con  v  e'rs E  [converfariy  L.]  to  difcourfe  or  talk 
familiarly  with  ;  to  keep  company  and  be  familiar  with. 

Conversion,  a  turning ,  alteration  or  change ;  efpe- 
cially  of  manners  from  bad  to  good. 

Con  v  er s ion  [with  Divines ]  is  fuch  a  turning  tb  God 
or  change  as  is  wrought  in  every  true  penitent. 

Conversion  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  is  when  foldiers  are 
ordered  to  prefent  their  arms  to  the  enemy,  who  attack 
them  in  flank,  whereas  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  before  in 
the  front. 

Conversion  of  Proportions  [in  Logick]  is  the  changing 
the  fubjefl:  into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  e  contra , 
ftill  retaining  the  quality  of  the  propofition. 

Conversion  of  Equations  [with  Algebraifts ]  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  of  changing  an  equation,  which  is  commonly 
done  with  the  quantity  fought  or  any  member  or  degree 
if  it  is  a  fraftion  ;  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  whole  number  by  the  denominator  of  the  fra- 
ftional  part,  and  then  omitting  the  denominators,  the  e- 
quation  is  continued  in  the  numerators  only ;  as  fuppole 


a  —  b=. 


_adff~  cc 
1 


ff-hffaby  then  multiply  all  by  d  and  it 


will  ftand  thus  da-db  —  aaff-ccff-dhff-  db. 

Conversion  of  Ratio’s  [with  Arithmeticians]  is  the 
comparing  the  antecedent  with  the  difference  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  and  confequent  in  two  equal  ratio’s  or  proportions. 
As  if  there  be  the  fame  ratio  of  3  to  4  as  of  9  to  12,  it  is 
concluded,  there  is  the  fame  ratio  of  3  to  2,  as  of  9  to  6. 

Conversion  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure,  the  fame  as 
Apoflrophe  or  the  changing  the  lubjeft  into  the  place  of  the 
predicate,  and  e  contra  ;  but  always  retaining  the  fame 
quantity  of  propofitions,  as  every  living  creature  is  an  ani - 
maly  every  animal  is  a  living  creature. 

Conve'rsive,  lociable,  &c. 

Con v  e'rs  ly  [in  Mathem aticks]  tranflatively  ;  as  whefi 
two  right  lines  are  fuppofed  to  be  parallel  and  another  crof- 
fes  them,  it  may  be  demonftrated  that  the  alternate  art- 
gles  are  equal ;  and  fo  it  is  equally  true  converfely,  that 
if  the  alternate  angles  are  equal,  the  lines  which  are  crof- 
fed,  muft  be  parallel. 

To  Conve'rt  [convert ere,  L.]  to  turn  or  change  ;  al¬ 
fo  to  employ  money,  &c.  to  one’s  own  profit  or  ule. 

To  Convert  [with  Divines]  is  to  bring  a  perfon  tb 
the  profeflion  of  the  true  religion. 

A  Co'nvert  [un  converti,  F.]  a  perfon  who  Is  turned 
to  the  true  religion. 

Convertible  [ convertibilis ,  L.]  changeable,  that 
may  be  turned. 

Conv e'rtibleness  [of  convertible,  F.  convertibitift 

Convertibility  5  C.J  poflibility,  QPc.  of  be¬ 
ing  changed  or  turned. 

Co'nvex  [convexuty  L.  ]  bending  down  on  every 
fide,  like  the  heavens  or  the  outfide  of  a  globe,  or  any 
other  round  body  ;  or  the  external  round  part  of  any  body 
oppofite  to  the  hollow. 

Convex  Glaffes ,  are  luch  as  are  oppofite  to  Concave , 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges  ;  or  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  when  their  furface  rifes  up  regularly  above  the  plane 
of  the  bale,  and  e  contra.  Thofe  glafles  are  faid  to  be 
concave,  when  the  lurface  finks  down  regularly,  or  with 
a  regular  crookednels  below  it ;  fo  that  the  lame  glals 
or  other  thing  is  oftentimes  convex  on  the  outfide  and  con¬ 
cave  within. 

Convex  Lens ,  is  either  convex  on  both  fides  and  call’d 
convexo  convex,  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the 
other,  and  is  called  Plano  convex. 

Cgnve'xity  [convexitas,  L.]  the  exterior  furface  of  a 
convex  ;  i.  e.  a  gibbous  and  globular  thing,  in  oppofition  to 
concavity  or  the  inner  furface,  which  is  hollow  or  depreffed. 

Conve'xness  [ convexite ,  F.  convexitas ,  L.]  convexity. 

To  Convey'  [ conveyer ,  F.]  to  carry  or  fend  into  ano¬ 
ther  place  ;  alfo  to  make  over  an  eftate,  &c.  to  another. 

Conveyance,  carrying. 

Convey  'a  nce  [in  Law]  an  inftrument  or  deed,  by 
which  lands  or  tenements  are  convey’d  or  made  over  from 
one  to  another. 

Convey'ancer,  a  maker  of,  or  a  perfon  who  is 
skilled  in  making  fuch  writings. 

To  Convi'ct  [conviStum,  L.]  to  prove  a  perfon  guilty. 

ACo'nvict  [conviCtus,  L.]  a  perfon  legally  proved 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

Recufant  Convict,  one  who  has  been  legally  prefonted, 
indifted  and  convifted  for  refilling  or  not  coming  to  church, 
to  hear  the  common  prayer,  according  to  feveral  ftatutes, 
a  term  generally  apply’d  to  papifts  in  England. 

BT  b  Con- 
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CoNVi'cTlON,  full  proof,  F.  of  L. 

Conviction  [in  'Theology ]  the  firft  ftep  or  degree  oF 
repentance,  whereby  a  penitent  is  convinced  or  made  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin  and  of  his  own  guilt. 

Convi'c  rioN  [in  Law]  the  proving  ofa  perfon  guilty 
of  an  offence  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  or  when  an  out¬ 
law’d  perfon  appears  and  confeffes. 

Convi'ctive,  tending  to  convince. 

To  Convince  [ convincere ,  L.]  to  make  a  perfon  ffn- 
fible  of  the  truth  of  a  matter  by  reafons  and  arguments, 
to  perluade  thoroughly. 

Convi'ncingn  ess  ?  [of  convincere ,  L.]  convincing 

Convi'ctiv  EN  ess  $  or  condemning  quality. 

To  Convi'tiate  [ conviciari ,  L.]  to  taunt  or  rail  at, 
to  reproach  or  abuff. 

Convi'val  [convivalis}  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  feafts 
or  banquets. 

ToCo'nvocate  [con vxare,  L.]  to  call  together. 

Convocation,  a  calling  together,  moft  commonly 
an  affembling  of  the  clergy  to  confult  about  the  affairs  of 
the  church  ;  alio  the  perfons  io  affembled  are  called  a 
eonvocation. 

Convocation  Eoufe ,  the  place  where  the  clergy 
meet  for  the  purpofe  aforefaid. 

lower  Eoufe  of  Convoca'tion,  the  place  where  the 
body  of  the  inferior  clergy  fit. 

Upper  Eoufe  of  Convocation,  the  place  where  the 
archbifliops,  bifhops,  &e.  fit  ffverally  by  themfelves. 

To  Convo'ke  [cont/ocare  y  L.  convoquer ,  F.]  to  call  toge¬ 
ther. 

To  Convo'lve  [ convotvere ,  L]  to  roll  round  about, 
to  roll  round  together. 

ConvoluTion,  a  wrapping,  rolling  or  winding  about. 

Convolution  [with  Botanifis]  a  winding  or  turning 
motion,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Hems  or  trunks  of  fome 
plants,  as  the  cl.fpers  of  vines ,  bindweed ,  &c. 

To  Convoy'  [conveyer,  F.  probably  of  convehere}  L.]  to 
guard,  to  conduff  fafely. 

A  Co'nvoy,  a  guide  or  condu&or,  F. 

A  Convoy,  a  fhip  or  fhips  of  war,  which  go  along 
with  merchants  ihips  to  defend  them  from  enemies. 

Convoy  [in  Military  Affairs]  men,  &c.  ammunition,  ©V. 
cortvey’d  into  a  town. 

Conu'ndRum,  a  quaint,  humorous  expreffion,  phrafe 
or  fentence. 

Co'nus  [Ktoi/gv,  Gr.]  the  fruit  of  the  cyprefs- tree,  a 
pine-apple,  &Pc.  L. 

Co'nus  [with  Geometricians]  a  folid  figure  broad  and 
round  at  bottom  with  a  iharp  top  like  a  fugar-loaf,  L. 

Conu'sance,  cognifance,  knowledge. 

Conu'sant  [French  Law  Term]  knowing,  undemand¬ 
ing  or  being  privy  to,  Qfie. 

Convu'lsed  [convu!fusyL,.]  drawn  or  pulled  together. 

Convu'lsion,  a  pulling  or  drawing  together  ;  alfo  a 
diftoition,  L. 

Convu'lsion  [with  Phyficians]  an  involuntary  contrac¬ 
tion  or  motion,  whereby  the  nerves,  muffles  and  mem¬ 
bers  are  contrafted  and  drawn  together  againft  or  without 
the  will;  as  in  the  cramp. 

Convu'lsive  [ convuljivus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  convul- 
fions ;  a  term  applied  by  phyficians  to  tliofe  motions, 
which  naturally  ihould  depend  on  the  will  ;  but  which 
become  unvolitary  by  fome  external  caufe. 

Convu'lsive  Motions  [with  Phyficians]  are  fudden  and 
fwift  convulfions  and  fliakings,  that  ceafe  and  return  again 
by  turns. 

To  Coo,  to  make  a  noiff  like  turtles  or  pigeons. 

To  Cook  [of coquerey  L.]  to  drefs  meat. 

Cook  [coquus,  L.  ccg,  C.  Brit,  coc,  Sax.  hocli,  Dan  ]  a 
perfon  who  dreffes  meat. 

Coo'kery,  a  cook’s  art  or  trade,  the  art  of  drefllng 
food. 

Cook  Room  [in  a  Ship]  is  where  the  cook  and  his  mate 
dreffeth  the  vi&uals  and  delivers  it  out. 

Cool  [cole,  &*x.]  cooling,  cold. 

Coo'ler,  a  brewer’s  veflel. 

Cog'lness  [ceal^nef,  cool  quality. 

Coomb  /  [probably  of  cumulus ,  L.  an  heap]  a  mea- 

Comb  $  fure  of  corn  containing  4  bulhels. 

A  Coop  [copra, Sax.]  a  place  where  fowls  are  kept  and 
fattened.  r 

To  Coop  up  [ofcojfa,  &*x.]  to  put  tip  in  a  pen. 

‘th°°  P  ERATIVE  C00Perar^i  C- ]  working  together 

To  Cooperate  [cooperatumy  L.]  to  work  together, 
to  act  with  another  in  the  producing  fome  effett. 


Coopera'tion,  a  working  together  with,  F.  ofz. 

CooperaTor,  a  fellow-worker,  L. 

Coope'rtio  arborum  [Old  Law]  the  head  or  branches 
of  a  tree  cut  down,  L. 

Coopertu'ra  [Old  Law]  a  thicket  or  covert  of  woodi 

CooptaTion,  an  ele&ion  or  choofing  by  fuffrage. 

Coo'rdinate  [of  con  and  or  din  at  us  of  ordo)  L.]  of 
equal  order,  degree  or  rank. 

Coordination  [in  Phyficks]  in  refpeft  of  caufes,  is 
an  order  of  cauffs,  wherein  leveral  of  the  fame  kind,  order 
and  tendency  concur  to  the  produ&ion  of  the  fame  effeft. 

Coo'rdinat  ely  [of  con  and  ordinatusy  L.]  in  equal 
order. 


Coo'rdinat  en  ess,  equality  of  order,  rank  ordegree. 

Coot  [koct,  Du.]  a  moor-hen,  a  water-fowl. 

Cop  [cop,  -S<rx.]  the  top  of  any  thing  ;  alfo  a  tuft  on  a 
bird’s  head. 

Co'pal,  a  fort  of  hard  rofin  or  gum  of  a  whitilh  or 
yellowiffr  colour  brought  from  America. 

Cop  e'rc  en  ERs  [in  Common  Law]  parceners  or  part¬ 
ners  are  fuch  as  have  equal  portions  in  the  inheritance  of 
their  anceftors. 

Copa'rceny,  an  equal  divifion  or  ihare  of  copar¬ 
ceners. 

Copa'rtner  [of  con  and  particeps}  ff.]  one  who  is 
joined  in  partnerihip  with  another. 

Copartnership  [of  con  and particeps,  L.]  a  being 
partners  together 


Co? 

Cope 


at  the  beginning  of  a  name 


fignifies 


a  top 
which  diftils  like 


veftment  with  a 
the  fhoulders  to 


of  an  hill,  as  Copeland. 

Co'payva:  Balfamum ,  a  fort  of  gum, 
turpentine  from  a  certain  tree  in  Brajil. 

Cope  [exppe,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  piieft's 
clafp  before,  and  hanging  down  from 
the  heels. 

To  Cope,  to  jut  out  as  a  wall  does. 

To  Cope  [in  Falconry]  to  oare  the  beak  or  talons  of  an 
hawk. 

Cop  E  [in  Dcomfday  Book]  an  hill. 

Cop  e  [cop,  -Sax.]  a  tribute  paid  to  the  king  out  of  the 
lead  mines  in  Wickfworth  in  Derbyjbire, 

To  Cope  with  one ,  to  drive  with,  to  make  head  againft. 

To  Cope  together  [of  copulate,  L.  to  match  with.] 

The  Copes  of  Heaveny  the  arch  or  concavity  of  heaven. 

Cope'rnican  Syflem  [fo  called  of  Nicholas  Copernicus 
the  inventor  or  rather  reviver  of  it]  is  a  fyftem  of  the 
world,  wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  at  reft,  and  the  pla¬ 
nets  with  the  earth  to  deffribe  ellipffs  round  him.  The 
heavens  and  ftars  are  here  fuppofed  at  reft  ;  and  that  diur¬ 
nal  motion  they  feem  to  us  to  have  from  eafl  to  wefi  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  earth’s  motion  from  wefi  to  eafl.  It  is  defea¬ 
ted  thus. 


The  fun  being  found  to  be  a  body  more  than  300  time3 
bigger  than  our  earth,  it  feemed  prepofterous  that  fb 
mighty  a  body  of  fire,  fhould  whirl  round  fo  large  a  cir¬ 
cle  as  his  fphere,  according  to  the  Ptolemaick  fyftem,  in  fo 
fhort  a  time  as  24  hours  (when  according  to  its  computed 
diftance,  he  muft  move  7570  miles  in  a  minute.)  It  was 
therefore  more  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  earth  was 
feated  in  the  fphere,  that  Ptolemy  had  placed  the  full  in, 
and  that  the  fun  was  placed  in  the  center ;  for  by  that 
means,  if  the  earth  but  turn  round  upon  its  own  axis  in 
24  hours,  every  fide  of  it  is  turned  to  the  fun,  and  confe- 
quently  a  day  and  a  night  is  afforded  to  all  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  without  the  necefiity  of  the  fun’s  or  earth’s  making  fo 
vaft  a  journey  as  the  circle  of  its  fphere  requires.  He  there¬ 
fore  placed  the  fun  in  the  centre,  with  no  other  motion 
than  turning  round  upon  its  own  axis,  which  it  performs 
in  27  days  and  a  half.  He  alfo  fuppofes  the  fun  to  be 
furrounded  with  a  vaft  fpace  of  Mther  of  many  millions  of 

miles 
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miles  extent,  which  is  called  its  vortex,  which  JEther  is 
carried  round  with  the  fun  ;  and  becaule  the  planets  float 
in  it,  they  alio  are  carried  in  a  continual  circuit  from  weft 
to  eaft  round  the  fun  in  certain  periodical  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  nearneft  or  diftance  from  the  fun.  The  earth 
is  one  of  thefe  planets,  and  has  another  attending  her,  viz. 
the  moon  ;  for  that  planet  belongs  to  us  only,  being  in  a 
continual  circuit  round  this  earth,  and  with  it  carried  on 
in  the  annual  circuit  that  the  earth  makes  round  the  fun. 
The  ufe  of  it  being  to  refleft  the  fun-beams  to  us  at 
fuch  times  as  he  is  gone  from  us.  The  other  planets  have 
the  like  concomitants.  Jupiter  has  four,  and  Saturn  fivc 
as  is  fuppofed  for  the  fame  reafon ;  and  becaule  thofe  pla¬ 
nets  are  fo  much  farther  diftant  from  the  fun  than  we  are, 
they  have,  of  conference,  occafion  for  more  moons  than 
we  have.  It  is  certain,  by  ocular  demonftration,  that  there 
are  four  little  planets  called  Satellites ,  which  are  in  conti¬ 
nual  circuit  round  about  Jupiter,  that  are  fo  regular  in  their 
motions,  that  the  eclipfes  of  them  are  calculated,  and  there¬ 
by  a  great  help  found  out  to  the  corre&ing  of  the  maps. 
See  the  above  fcheme.  r 

Copes  Mate ,  a  paitner  in  merchandizing,  a  companion 
Daniel.  r  ’ 

Cope  Sale  and  Pins  ([with  Husbandmen ]  are  irons  that 
fallen  the  chains  with  other  oxen  to  the  end  of  the  cope 
of  a  waggon.  * 

Co'phosis  Ktopucrtf,  Gr.]  deafnefs  in  the  ears,  l. 

Cop i a,  plenty,  abundance,  L. 

Co'p  i  A  libelli  deliberanda,  a  writ  that  lies  in  cafe  where 
a  man  cannot  get  the  copy  of  a  libel  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
ecclefiaftical  judge. 

Co'ping  [in  Architecture]  the  top  of  a  building  or  the 
brow  of  a  wall  made  Hoping. 

.  Co'ping  Irons  [with  Falconers]  inflruments  ufed  forco- 

Cor  paring  the  beak  of  an  hawk,  his  pounces  or  ta- 
j  when  grown. 

Co'pious  [ copiofus ,  L.]  plentiful,  abounding. 

Cop !  o's  it y  [copiojitas,  L]  plenty. 

Co'piou  s  N  ES  s  [of  copieux,  F.  copiofus ,  L.]  plentifulnefs. 
'-•o  fist,  a  tranferiber. 

Co'pland,  a  piece  of  ground  into  which  the  reft  of 
the  lands  in  a  furlong  do  fhoot,  S.  O.  R. 

Co'ppa,  a  cock  of  corn,  hay  or  graft,  divided  into  por¬ 
tions  fit  to  be  tithed.  r 

Co'pped,  fharp  at  the  top. 

Co'ppel  ?  [with  Silver fmiths ]  a  pot  in  which  they 
Cu  P  PE  L  S  melt  and  refine  their  metal  ;  alfo  a  fort 
or  crucible  for  purifying  gold  or  filver. 

Co'pper  [ cuprum ,  L.  Hopper,  Du.]  a  red  metal,  the 
lpecihCK  gravity  of  copper  comes  next  to  that  of  filver  ; 
being  to  that  of  gold  as  8  to  19,  to  that  of  water  as  8  to  1! 
and  to  that  of  filver  as  8  to  10.  It  is  the  moft  elaftick 
and  fonorous  of  all  metals. 

Copper  [in  Chymical  Writings]  + 
is  expreft  d  by  this  charaiSfer.  ® 

%  Copper,  [in  Chymical  Writings]  (~y  q 

is  exprefled  by  thefe  charafters.  zp  q 

Ro/e  Copper,  copper  that  has  been  melted  feveral 
times, ^  and  purified  from  its  grofleft  parts. 

Copperas,  a  mineral  well  known. 

Coppice?  [probably  of  couper,  F.  to  cut]  a  fmall 
V.OP  s  e  i  wood,  confifting  of  underwoods  which 
may  be  cut  at  12  or  ij  years  growth. 

oprocRI  t  I  c  A  [of  KoV^f  dung  and  fecretus  of  fe- 
eerno,  L]  medicines  which  purge  away  the  execrement  of 
the  guts. 

Coprophori'a  [xowyifoelis,  Gr.]  purgation  or  purging 
in  theP  belly7  AGV  ^■x07r^s'ela‘ai  Gr^  c°ft‘veneft  or  binding 

Co  p  TIC  Language,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians 
mixed  with  much  Greek,  and  in  the  Greek  characters.  * 
p°,PULA,  a  coupling  or  joining  together,  L. 

pula  [with  Logicians]  is  the  verb  which  joins  toge- 
ther  any  two  terms  in  an  affirmative  or  negative  propofi- 
,  as  an  borfe  is  an  animal,  where  is  is  the  copula. 

°  Opulate  [copulare,  L.]  to  join  together. 

olir?h^LA  TI°^’  3  ?uPling  together;  alfo  carnal  cou¬ 
pling  between  male  and  female 

or&nP^ATIyEim  Gram/]  that  which  ferves  to  couple 
01  join,  as  a  conjunction  copulative.  r 

elude  fevetT  [with  Logicians ]  fuch  as  in- 

bv  an  fnbjeffs  or  feveral  attributes  joined  together 

neither.  °r  ncg«ive  conjunction,  viz.  and,  not, 

N  e s s,  coupling  or  joining  quality 
Co  f  v  Icopte,  F.  of  copia,  £.]  °a  pattern  &to  write  after  3 


e  o 

the  original  or  manufeript  of  a  book  before  it  has  beet* 
printed  ;  alfo  a  printed  book. 

Copy  [in  Law]  is  the  duplicate  or  tranfeript  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  writing. 

Copy -hold,  a  tenure  for  which  the  tenant  hath  nothing 
to  ftiew,  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  out  of  the  Lord? 
court. 

To  Copy  out  [copier,  F.]  to  tranferibe  or  write  after  art 
original. 

•  fS  Mrd-  [in  Thyficians  Bills ]  fignifies,  boil 

it  till  half  of  it  be  confumed. 

Coo,  f.A.  [in  Physicians  Bills]  i.  e.  boil  it  according 
to  art,  L-  0 

Coq.  inf.  cj.  Aq.  [in  Phyftcians  Bills ]  i.  e.  boil  it  in  a  fuf- 
ncient  quantity  of  water,  L. 

1oJ°CWe't  [coqueter,  F.]  to  be  a  coquet  or  general 

Coqjje  t,  an  amorous  courtier,  one  who  by  amorous 
behaviour  and  difeourfe  endeavours  to  gain  the  love  of 
women. 

Coque'tte,  an  amorous,  tattling,  wanton  wench,  F 
Co qjje  try  [coquetterie,  F.]  an  affixed  carriage  to 
gam  the  love  either  of  men  or  women  ;  alfo  an  artful  ma¬ 
nagement  in  carrying  on  an  amorous  intrigue  ;  alfo  effemi¬ 
nacy,  wantonneft. 

Cor,  the  heart,  L.  See  Heart. 

Cor  [with  Botanifts ]  the  inward,  fofr,  fpungy  pith 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  L.  r  °7  r 

Cor  Caroli  [in  Aftronomy]  i.  e.  the  heart  of  Charles,  a 
ftar  in  the  northern  hemifphere  between  Coma  Berenices  and 
urfa  major,  fo  called  in  honour  of  King  Charles  II,  L. 

Cor  Hydrx  [in  Aftronomy]  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft 'mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  conftellation  Hydra,  l .  & 

Cora  [xo'fu,  Gy.]  the  apple,  fight  or  black  of  the  eye. 
Cora bkachia/lis  /  of  and  brachium,  L.  ail 

Corobrachue'os  S  arm]  a  mufcle  arifino-  from 
the  end  of  the  Proceffus  coracoides  of  the  fhoulder- blade,  and 
is  inferted  to  the  middle  part  of  the  Os  humeri.  This’ muf¬ 
cle  moves  the  arm  upwards  and  turns  it  fomewhat  obliquely 
outwards.  *  1 

Co'r  Ac  L  E  [on  the  river  Severn ]  a  fmall  boat  made  of 
lpht  fallow  twigs,  covered  with  leather,  in  which  the  fi- 
fherman  fits,  rows  with  one  hand  fwiftly,  and  manages  his 
filhing-tackle  with  the  other. 

Coracobo'tan  e  [of  tcogifi  a  raven,  and  Jordon,  Gr. 
an  herb]  the  fhrub  butcher’s  broom. 

Coracohyoi'des  [with  Anat.  of  *0^  and  AZ&,Gr. 
form]  mufcles  which  take  their  rife  from  the  procefs  of  the 
fhoulder- blade,  called  Coracoides ,  and  go  as  far  as  the  bone 
Hyoides ,  the  ufe  of  them  is  to  move  obliquely  downwards. 

Coracoi'des  [ofxo'e^and  Ai&,Gr.  fo  called  from 
its  refembling  a  crow’s  beak]  the  fhoulder-blade. 

Cora'go,  the  herb  Bugloft,  L, 

Co  ral  [ coralium ,  L.  of  nogaAiov,  Gr]  a  fhoot  from  a 
rock,  that  receives  the  form  of  a  plant,  it  grows  under 
deep  hollow  rocks  in  many  places  in  the  Mediterranean  fea 
and  elfewhere,  and  is,  while  growing,  of  feveral  colours,  as 
white,  red,  black  and  sky-blue  3  and  fome  is  of  two  co¬ 
lours,  red  and  black. 

Co'r  a  l-wort  [of  coralium,  L.]  an  herb. 

Coral  li'ne,  a  fort  of  mofs  that  fticks  to  the  rocks. 
Coralacha'tEs  [of  x.ogfthtov  and  c iy_a.Tt\s,  Gr.]  a 
kind  of  agate-ftone,  the  fpots  of  which  are  like  coral. 
Cora'llis,  a  precious  ftone  like  finoper  or  red  lead. 
Co'ram  non  judice  [in  Common  Law]  is  when  a  caufeis 
brought  into  a  court,  of  which  the  judges  have  not  any  ju- 
rifdi&ion. 

Co'rban  [  Heb.]  a  gift  or  offering  made  on  the 

altar ;  properly  the  treafure  that  was  kept  for  the  ufe  of 
the  priefts  or  temple  at  Jerufalem. 

Co'rbeils  [in  Fortification]  fmall  baskets  filled  with 
earth,  and  placed  upon  the  parapets,  &c.  having  port¬ 
holes  left  between  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert. 

Corbei'l  [in  Architecture]  a  fliouldering  piece  or  jut¬ 
ting  out  in  a  wall  to  bear  up  a  poll,  fummer,  &c. 

Co'rbel  7  [in  Architecture]  a  Ihort  piece  of  timber 
Co'r  bit  >  placed  in  a  wall  with  its  end  flicking  out 
Co'r  betj  6  or  8  inches  in  manner  of  a  fhouldering- 


Co'rb  EL 
Co'rbeter 


piece 


[in  Architecture]  a  niche  in  the  Wall  of 
a  church  or  other  edifice  in  which  an 
image  is  placed. 


Corbel  Stones,  lmooth,  polifhed  ftoneslaid  in  the  front 
and  outfide  of  the  corbels  or  niches. 

Co'rchorus  [in  Botany]  the  herb  Pimpernel  or  Chick- 
weed. 

Cor# 
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which  proceeds  from  a  membrane  or  skin  in  the  brain  cat- 
led  dura  meninx ,  being  tranfparent  forward,  in  order  to 

the  aqueous 


fend  forth  the  vifible  Species, 
humour,  L. 

Corns  [of  cornu ,  L.  a  horn,  fcpron,  C  Brit.']  adiftem- 
per  in  the  toes,  lb  called  from  their  hardnets  or  hominets. 

To  Corn,  to  feaforvwith  fait  lightly. 

Co'rned  ['gecojine'o,  $«x.)  featbned  with  fait. 

Co'rnel  Berry ,  the  fruit  of  the  cornel-tree 

Corne'lian  [corn aline,  F.  of  carneolus ,  L.  of  care, 
L.  flefh,  q.  d.  of  a  flefh  colour,  or  of  cornus  the  haw-thorn, 
whofe  berries  are  red]  a  precious  ftone,  of  which  rings  and 
feals  are  made. 

Corneous  [corneus,  L.]  horny. 

Co'rneol,  the  cornelian- ftone. 

Co'rner  [covnet,  C.Brit.  comiere,  F.]  an  angle. 

Corner  Teeth  [of  a  Horfe]  are  the  4  teeth  which  are 
placed  between  the  middling  teeth  and  the  tuihes  ;  being 
2  above  and  2  below  on  each  fide  the  jaw,  which  put  forth 
when  a  horfe  is  4  years  and  a  half  old. 

Corner -wife  [of  cornel,  Brit.]  by  way  of  comers. 

Co'rnet  [ Cornetto ,  Ital.  of  cornu,  L.  a  horn]  a  kind  of 
mufical  inftrument  made  of  a  horn. 

Co'rnet  [of  Paper]  a  piece  of  paper  wound  about  in 
the  fhape  of  a  horn,  fuch  as  grocers,  &c.  wrap  up  fmall 
quantities  of  wares  in. 

Cornet  [of  Coronet ,  a  linen  or  laced  head-drets  for 
women ;  alfo  a  fcarf  of  black  taffety,  anciently^worn  on 
the  collar  of  their  robes  by  do&ors  of  law  or  phyfick. 

Cornet  [of  Cornette,  F.  of  Coronet ,  becaufe  in  an¬ 
cient  times  they  wore  garlands,  or  a  name  by  which  black 
taftaty  filk  was  called]  he  that  bears  the  ftandard  or  colours 
6f  a  troop  of  horfe,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  commonly 
made  of  that  ftuft. 

Corn  em  u  s  y ,  a  kind  of  bag-pipe,  a  mufical  inftrument; 

Cornet,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  farriers  in  letting  horfes 
blood. 

little  cornet :  alfo  an  oftave  trum- 


c  a 

Cord  {corde,  F  of  chorda,  L.]  a  rope  or  line. 

Cord  [with  Farriers  [a  ftrait  finew  in  the  fore-legs  ot 
an  horfe,  which  comes  from  the  [hackle-vein  to  the  griftie 
of  his  nofe  ;  or  a  couple  of  ftrings  that  lie  about  the  knee, 
and  run  like  fmall  cords,  through  the  body  to  the  noftnls, 
which  caufes  a  horle  to  ftumble  and  lometimes  to  tall. 

Cords  [in  Mufick  and  Geometry]  See  Chords. 

Cord  of  Wood,  a  parcel  of  fire-wood,  in  breadth  4  foot, 
in  length  S  foot,  in  height  4  foot.  . 

Co'rdage,  all  the  ropes  which  belong  to  the  rigging 
and  tackling  of  a  fliip  ;  alfo  all  forts  of  ftuft' or  matter  tor 

making  ropes.  _  r  ,  . 

Cord  eau'  \\n  Fortification]  a  line  divided  into  fathoms, 
feet,  &c.  for  marking  of  out-works  upon  the  ground. 

Co'rded  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  crofs-corded,  is 
a  crofs  wound  about  with  cords,  but  yet  fo  that 
the  cords  do  not  hide  all  the  crots,  as  in  the  fi- 
_ _  gure  annexed. 

Cordeli'er,  a  grey-frier  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

A  Co'rdial  [of  cor,  L.  the  heart]  a  medicinal  drink 
to  comfort  the  heart. 

Cordial,  good  for  the  heart,  hearty,  fincere. 

Cordia'lia  [with  Phyftcians]  medicines  which  are 
commonly  luppoled  to  ftrengthen  the  heart  ;  though  they 
only  put  the  blood  into  a  fine  fermentation  which  corrobo¬ 
rates  and  facilitates  the  motion  of  the  heart. 

Cordia'liTY  ?  [ cordialite ,  F.]  heartinefs,  fincere 
Co'rdialenss  5  or  hearty  friendlhip  or  affeftion. 

Co'rdon,  the  twift  of  a  rope,  F. 

Cordon  [in  Architecture ]  a  plinth  or  edge  of  ftone  on 
the  outfide  of  a  building. 

Cordon  [in  Fortification]  a  row  of  ftones  made  round 
on  the  outfide,  and  let  between  the  wall  of  the  fortrefs 
which  lies  aflope  and  the  parapet,  which  ftands  upright ; 
which  ferves  for  an  ornament  in  defences  made  of  mafon’s 
Work,  and  ranging  round  about  the  place. 

Co'rdov  AN  Leather  [to  called  of  Cordova  in  Spain]  a 
fort  of  leather  made  of  goat- skins. 

CoRDW AINERs  Ward  [q.  Cordovetnieri]  of  Cordwainers , 
i.  e.  thoomakers,  curriers  and  workers  in  leather,  which 
dwelt  there  anciently. 

Core  [of  cor,  L.  the  heart]  the  Inward  part  of  an 
apple,  &c.  becaufe  it  is  the  midft,  like  the  heart  in  the 
body. 

Coria'nder  [xofuctt'J'por,  Gr.]  an  herb  fomething 
refembling  parfley. 

Cori'nthian  Brafs,  gold,  filver  and  copper,  catually  top  01  a  room,  Crc. 
mixt  together  at  the  burning  the  famous  city  of  Corinth ;  Cornice  Ring  [in  Gunnery] 
there  being  a  great  many  ftatues  of  thefe  melted  down 
and  imbodied  together. 

CoRINTNIAN  Order  [in  Architecture]  fo  called  becaufe 
columns  were  firft  made  of  that  proportion  at  Corinth.  It  is 
the  nobleft,  moft  delicate  and  rich  of  all  others.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  is  adorned  with  2  rows  of  leaves,  between  which  arife 
little  ftalks  or  caulitoles ,  whereof  the  volutes  are  formed  that 
fupport  the  abacus,  and  which  are  in  number  16,  the  height 
of  the  pillars  contains  9  of  their  diameters. 

Co'rion  ?  [xop/f,  Gr.]  the  herb  St.^»’s-wort  orground- 
Coris  5  pine. 

Cork  [iiorchi  Du-  Cortex,  L.]  the  bark  of  a  tree  cal¬ 
led  the  cork-tree. 

Cork-tree,  is  of  2  forts  chiefly,  one  bearing  a  nar¬ 
row  lefs  jagged  leaf  and  perpetual,  the  other  broader  and 
falling  in  winter  ;  one  of  the  firft  fort  is  to  be  teen  in  the 
phyfick  garden  at  CheJfea. 

Co'rmorant,  a  water-fowl  refembling  a  raven  ;  alfo 
[in  a  figurative  fenfe]  a  glutton,  that  bird  being  very  vo¬ 
racious. 

Corn  [cojm,  Sax.  feont,  Dan.]  the  grain  of  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  oats,  &c. 

Corn  Flag,  a  plant  fit  for  borders  in  gardens. 

Co  R  N  F lower,  the  flower  called  blue-bottle,  &c. 

CornacHi'n  e  Powder,  a  purging  powder  called  alfo 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  powder,  and  alfo  pulvis  de  tribus. 

Co'rnage  [ Common  Law]  fo  called  from  cornu,  a 
horn,  L.  a  kind  of  grand  ferjeanty,  the  fervice  of  which 
tenure  was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invafion  was  per¬ 
ceived  from  a  nothern  enemy ;  many  northward  about  the 
Pitts  wall  held  their  land  by  this  tenure. 

Corn  Sallet,  an  herb. 

Cornea  Luna,  a  tough  taftelels  mafs,  almoft  like 
horn,  made  by  pouring  fpirit  of  fait  or  ftrong  brine  of 
fait  and  water  on  cryftals  of  filver  prepared,  or  by  dif- 
folving  filver  in  aqua  fortis  or  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Cornea  Oculi  tunica  [with  Anatomifis]  the  fecond 
(|oat  9f  the  eye,  otherwiie  called  Sclerotes  and  Tunica  dura, 
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and  containing 


Corn  eti'no, 
pet,  Ital. 

Co'rnice?  [corniche,  F.]  in  joinery,  is  the  higheft 

Co'rnish  5  part  of  the  Entablature ,  or  the  upper- 
moft  ornament  of  any  wainfeot. 

Co'rnice  [with  Architects]  the  creft  or  flourifoing 
works  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pillar,  which  diflers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  orders. 

Co'rnice  [with  Joyners]  an  ornament  fet  round  the 


is  that  ring  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  that  lies  next  the  trunnion  ring,  or  next  from  the 
muzzle  ring  backward. 

Architrave  Corn  ic  e  [in  Architecture]  is  that  immediate¬ 
ly  contiguous  to  the  architrave,  the  frize  being  retrenched. 

Coving  Cornice,  one  which  has  a  great  cafomate  or 
hollow  in  it ;  commonly  lath’d  and  plaiftered  upon  com- 
pafs  fprockets  or  brackets. 

Cantaliver  Cornice,  one  that  has  cantalivers  under-] 
neath  it. 

Modi  lion  Co'rnice,  a  cornice  with  modilions  under  it. 

Mutilated  Cornice,  is  one  whofo  proje&ure  is  cut  or 
interrupted,  to  the  right  of  the  larmier,  or  reduced  into  a 
platband  with  a  cimaife. 

Cornicularis  proceffus  [in  Anatomy]  the  procels  or 
knob  of  the  flioulder-bone,  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
crow’s-beak,  L. 

Corniculate  Plants  [in  Botany]  are  fuch  as  after  the 
decay  of  each  flower  produce  many  diftinft  and  horned 
feed-pods  or  ftliqux ,  as  columbines ,  Sec.  and  hence  are  cal¬ 
led  multi [lliquous. 

Corn i'c u l at e  [ corniculatus ,  L.]  horned  or  having 
horns. 

Corni'fick  [ cornifcus ,  L.]  caufing  or  making  horns. 

Corni'genous  [cornigenus,  L.]  ot  that  kind  that  has 
horns.  <  1 

Corni'g erous  [corniger,  L.]  wearing  horns,  horned. 

Corn  ic  hons  [in  French  Heraldry ]  are  the  branches  ot 
flags  horns,  F. 

Cornoc  e'rasum,  a  wild  hard  cherry,  L. 

CoRNU  Ammonii,  an  extraordinary  kind  of  ftone  which^ 
in  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  &c.  has  a  motion  like  that  ot 
an  animal,  L. 

Cornuco'pia  [t.  e.  the  plentiful  horn]  a  horn  out 
of  which  (as  the  poets  feign)  proceeded  all  things  that 
could  be  wiftied  for  in  abundance,  by  a  privilege  that  Ju¬ 
piter  granted  his  nurfe,  who  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  goat 
Am  al  the  a. 

Some  interpret  the  moral  of  the  fable  to  be,  a  bttle  ter- 
1  teritory 


c  o 


c  o 


ritory  not  unlike  a  bull’s-horn,  exceeding  fruitful,  w  hich 
king  Ammon  gave  to  his  daughter  Amaltke a. 

Cornuco'pia  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefenred  by  the 
figure  of  a  large  horn,  or  a  woman  holding  it,  out  of  the 
wide  end  of  which  iffue  out  flowers,  fruits,  &c. 

Co'rnua  Cervi,  hart’s-hOrn  [with  Chymifis]  the  mouth 
of  an  alembick  or  ftill. 

Cornua  uteri  [with  Anatomijls]  2  fide  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
trix  in  fome  brutes,  as  cows,  harts,  fheep,  goats. 

ToCornu'te  one ,  to  cuckold  him. 

Cornu'te  [with  Chymifis]  a  ftill  or  luted  mattrafs, 
having  a  crooked  neck  covered  with  earth  or  loam  an  inch 
thick,  to  which  is  joined  a  receiver,  fet  in  water,  to  draw 
fpirits  or  oils  out  of  woods,  minerals,  and  other  things 
which  require  a  ftrong  heat. 

Cornu'tum  Argumentum  [in  Logick J  a  fophiftical  or 
fubtil  argument,  as  it  were  horned. 

Co'rodies,  allowances  from  fome  monafteries  to  bi- 
fhops. 

Coro'dio  habendo ,  a  writ  for  exacting  a  corrody  out 
of  an  abbey  or  religious  houle. 

Co'rody  [ Common  Law]  a  fum  of  money  or  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  meat  and  drink  and  clothing  in  ancient  times 
due  to  the  king  from  an  abbey  or  monaftery,  of  which 
he  wras  the  founder,  towards  the  maintenance  of  any  one  of 
his  fervants  on  whom  he  thought  fit  to  beftow  it. 

Co'ROLLARY  [with  Mathematicians]  is  an  uleful  con- 
fequence  drawn  from  fomething  that  has  been  advanced 
before ;  as  viz.  that  a  triangle  that  has  3  ftdes  equal,  has  alfo 
2  angles  equal ;  and  this  conlequcnce  ftrould  be  inferred,  that 
a  triangle f  all  whofe  3  fides  are  equal ,  has  alfo  its  3  angles 
equal. 

Co'ron  [|VO,  Heb.]  a  Jewifli  liquid  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  about  75  gallons. 

Coro'na,  a  crown  ;  a  circle  appearing  about  the  fun 
or  moon  called  Halo,  L. 

CORONA,  or  the  fiat  crown  [in  Architecture]  a  member 
in  a  Dorick  gate,  made  by  lb  extraordinary  an  enlargement 
of  the  drip  or  larmier,  that  it  has  6  times  more  breadth  than 
the  projeciure. 

Coro'na  Borealis  [with  Afironomers ]  a  northern  con- 
llellation  confifting  of  about  20  liars,  L. 

Coro'na  Meridionalis  [with  Afironomers ]a  fouthern  con- 
llellation  of  13  liars. 

Corona  [on  Globes]  this  is  faid  to  be  Ariadne’s  crown, 
which  Bacchus  placed  among  the  liars,  when  the  gods  ce¬ 
lebrated  his  marriage  in  the  illand  Dia.  For  the  new  bride 
was  crowned  with  this  firft,  having  been  prefented  by  the 
Hours  and  Venus.  It  was  the  work  of  Vulcan ,  made  of 
moll  fine  gold,  and  jewels  of  India ;  and  had  fo  great  a 
luftre,  that  by  the  help  of  it  Thefeus  is  faid  to  have  been  de¬ 
livered  out  of  the  labyrinth  :  this  crown  has  9  liars  in  the 
circuit,  of  which  3  are  bright,  placed  at  the  lerpent’s 
head  near  the  bears. 

Corona're  Filios  [the  ancient  villains  were  forbidden 
Coronare  filios ,  i.  e.  to  let  their  fons  receive  the  firft  prepa¬ 
ratory  tonfure ,  or  to  begin  to  be  ordained  priefts  ;]  becaufe 
that  afterwards  they  were  freemen,  and  could  not  any 
longer  be  claimed  by  their  lords,  as  fervants  in  villenage. 

Coro'nal,  belonging  to  a  crown. 

Coronal  Suture  [in  Anatomy]  a  cleft  in  the  head 
made  like  a  comb,  and  joins  as  if  the  teeth  of  2  combs 
were  compaft  dole  into  one  another,  and  reaches  from 
one  bone  of  the  temples  to  another. 

Corona'le  [with  Anatomifls]  the  corronal  bone  or 
forehead-bone,  I. 

Corona'ria  Vafa  [with  Anatomijls]  thofe  veins  and 
arteries  which  furrounded  the  heart  to  nourilh  it ;  or  the 
two  branches  which  the  great  artery  fpreads  over  the  out- 
fide  of  the  heart,  for  its  fupply,  and  with  blood  and  nou- 
rilhment  before  it  pierces  the  pericardium. 

Co'ron  ary  [ coronarius ,  L.]  by  way  of,  or  inllead  of 
a  crown. 

Cop. ona'tion,  the  crowning  of  a  king,  L. 

Coronato're  eligendo ,  a  writ  direfled  to  the  fheriff, 
to  call  together  the  freeholders  of  the  country  to  choofe  4 
new'  coroner,  and  to  certify  him  into  Chancery ,  &c. 

Coro'ne  [ Anat .]  an  acute  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  form  of  a  beak. 

Co'ron  er  [of  corona ,  L.  a  crown,  lo  called  becaufe 
he  makes  inquifition  into  the  cafual  and  unnatural  death 
of  perlons  in  the  king’s  name]  an  officer  who,  affilled  by  a 

{ury  ot  12  men,  inquires  into  all  untimely  deaths,  in  be- 
lalf  of  the  crown. 

Cor  on  eo'la,  the  musk  rofe,  or  canker  rofe  that  flow¬ 
ers  in  Autumn. 


Coroner  [of  the  Verge]  an  officer  who  has  juriftdi&iort 
within  the  verge  or  compals  of  the  king’s-court. 

Co'ron  et  [ coronetta ,  Ital.]  a  little  chaplet. 

Coronet  of  a  horfe.  See  Cornet. 

Coro'nis  [in  Architecture]  the  cornice  or  top  ornament 
of  a  pillar  or  other  member  of  a  building. 

Corono'pus  [xn-^roVa f,  Gr.]  the  herb  buck’s-horn, 
dog’s-tooth,  or  fwine-crefles. 

Co'rpora  Cavernofa  Penis  [with  Anatomijls]  are  two 
capfulae  or  little  long  bags  in  the  yard,  defended  on  all 
parts  of  the  outfide  with  a  thick  skin.  They  arife  with 
two  diftin£t  originals  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  Os  pubis  or 
ihare-bone,  and  are  joined  one  to  the  other  by  a  feptum 
intermedium ,  which,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  glands, 
grows  the  lelfer,  L. 

Corpora  Glandulofa  [with  Anatomijls]  are  two  glan¬ 
dules  or  kernels,  which  lie  under  the  feminal  bladders, 
near  to  the  common  paflage  of  the  femen  and  urine. 
Their  ufe  is  to  lubricate  and  make  them  flippery,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  kind  of  vehicle  to  the  feminal  matter. 

Co'rpora  Olivaria  [Anat.]  2  prominences,  one  on  each 
fide  the  corpora  pyramidalia ,  L. 

Corpora  Pyramidalia  [Anat.]  2  prominences  in  the 
cerebellum  about  an  inch  in  length,  L. 

Corpora  Striata  [Anat.]  protuberances  upon  the  crura 
medulhe  oblongatx. 

Co'rporal  [corporalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  body, 
bodily. 

A  Co'rporal,  an  inferior  officer  of  a  company  of  foot- 
foldicrs  ;  who  has  the  charge  of  one  of  the  divifions  of  a 
company,  places  and  relieves  fentinels,  &c. 

Co'rporal  of  a  Ship,  an  officer  whole  bufinefs  it  is 
to  look  to  all  the  finall  fhot  and  arms,  to  keep  them 
clean  with  due  proportions  of  match,  &c.  and  to  exercife 
the  musketeers  on  Ihip-board. 

A  Co'rporal  Oath,  a  lolemn  oath  before  a  magillrate, 
is  fo  termed  becaufe  the  perfon  is  obliged  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  bible. 

Corpora'le  [in  the  church  of  Rome]  a  communion- 
cloth,  a  fquare  piece  of  linen,  on  which  the  chalice  and 
holl  are  placed  by  the  prieft,  who  officiates  at  mals. 
Corpora'lity 

Co'rporaln ess  (  [corporalitas,  L.]  bodilinefs,  bo- 

Co'rporateness  f*  dily  fubftance. 

Corpo'realness  3 

Corporate,  united  into  one  body,  as  a  body  corpo¬ 
rate,  i.  e.  the  ..community  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town, 
a  company  of  tradefmen,  &c. 

Corporation  [Common  Law]  a  company  of  men 
united  and  joined  together  into  one  fellowlhip,  of  which 
one  is  the  head,  and  the  reft  are  the  body,  having  a  char¬ 
ter  from  the  king,  empowering  them  to  have  a  common 
fcal,  and  to  be  able  by  their  common  confent  to  grant  or  re¬ 
ceive  in  law  any  thing  within  the  compals  of  their  charter. 

Corporation  Spiritual,  and  of  dead  Perfons  in  Law, 
was  a  corporation  eftabliffied  by  the  king  and  pope, 
confifting  of  an  abbot  and  convent. 

Corporation  spiritual ,  and  of  able  perfons  in  law, 
is  where  it  confifts  of  a  dean  and  chapter,  a  mailer  of  a 
college  or  hofpital. 

Corporation  Temporal,  by  the  King,  is  where  there 
is  a  mayor  and  commonalty. 

Corporation  Temporal ,  by  the  common  law  is  the 
parliament,  which  confifts  of  the  king  the  head,  with  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  the  body. 

Co'rporature  [corporatura,  L.]  the  form  and  bulk 
and  conftitUtion  of  the  body. 

Corpo'real  l  [ corporeus ,  L.  corporel,  F.]  that  is  of 

Corpo'reous  $  or  belonging  to  a  bodily  fubftance. 

CoRPORE'lTY  [with  Schoolmen]  the  quality  of  that 
which  is  corporeal,  the  nature  of  a  body  ;  or  being  of 
fuch  or  fuch  a  fubftance. 

■  Corporifica'tion,  amaking  into  a  body. 

CoRPORiFic ation  [with  Chymifis]  the  operation  of 
recovering  fpirits  into  the  fame  body,  or  at  lcaft  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  they  had  before  their  lpiritualization. 

Corps  [corpus,  L.]  a  dead  body  or  carcafe,  F. 

Corps  [with  Architects]  a  term  fignifying  any  part  that 
projects  or  advances  beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall,  and 
which  ferves  as  aground  for  fome  decoration. 

Corps  de  Battail  [Military  term]  the  main  body  of  an 

army  drawn  up  for  battle,  -F. 

Co  R  p  s  de  garde  [Military  term]  foldiers  entrufted  with 
the  guard  of  a  poll  under  the  command  of  one  or  more 
officers. 
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Cor ?  s  Politick,  are  bifhops,  deans,  parfons  of  churches 
and  fuch-like,  -who  have  fucceffion  in  one  perfon  only. 

Co'rfulencY  ?  [corpulentia,  L-]  bignels,  bulki- 

Co'rpulentness  s  nefs  or  groffnefs  of  body. 

Co'rpulent  {corpulent us,  L.j  big-bodied,  fat,  grofs. 

Corpus  [q.  d.  corruptus,  becaufe  it  is  lubjeft  to  corrup¬ 
tion]  the  bulk  or  material  part  of  animals,  vegetables,  &c. 

Corpus  cum  cat* fa,  a  writ  ifluing  out  of  the  Chancery 
to  remove  both  the  body  and  the  record,  relating  to  the 
caufe  of  any  man  lying  in  execution  upon  a  judgment  for 
debt,  into  the  King's  Bench ,  and  there  to  lie  till  he  has  fa- 
tisfied  the  debt. 

Corpus  callofum  [in  Anatomy]  the  upper  part  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  Ipace  made  by  the  joining  together  of  the  left  and 
right  fide  of  the  inward  fubftance  of  the  brain. 

Corpus  Chrifii  [}.  e.  the  body  of  Chrift]  a  college  in 
Oxford  lo  named,  built  by  Richard  Fox,  bilhop  of  Winchefer. 

Corpus  Chrifii  day ,  a  feftival  appointed  in  honour  of 
the  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

CoRPu'scles  [with  Natural  Philofophers]  thole  minute 
parts  or  particles,  or  phyfical  atoms  of  a  body,  by  which  it 
is  not  meant  the  elementary  parts,  nor  thofe  principles, 
which  chymifts  call  lypofiatica  ;  but  fuch  particles,  whether 
of  a  fimple  or  compounded  nature,  the  parts  of  which  will 
not  be  difl’olved,  disjoined  or  diffipated  by  ordinary  de¬ 
grees  of  heat. 

Corpuscular  Philofophy,  a  method  of  philofophi- 
zing,  that  claims  the  greateft  antiquity,  which  attempts  to 
explain  things,  and  give  an  account  of  the  Phenomena  and 
appearances  of  nature  by  the  figure,  fituation,  motion,  reft, 
6 Pc.  of  the  corpufcles  or  very  fmall  particles  of  matter,  ac¬ 
cord  ng  uo  the  principles  of  the  philofophers,  Leucippus , 
Ep 1 1 urns  Democritus ,  &c. 

Corpuscular,  belonging  to  corpufcles  or  atoms. 

Corpu  cula'rian,  one  who  holds  the  corpufcular 
principles. 

Corpuscula'rity  [of  corpufiulum,  LJ  corpufcular 
qu  dity. 

CoRR  [".ID,  He«.]  a  meafure  containing  2  quarts. 

To  Corra^de  [corradere,  L.]  to  ferape  or  rake  together. 

Corrago,  the  herb  corage  or  buglofs,  L. 

To  Corre'ct  [ correBum ,  fup.  L.]  to  amend  or  mend 
the  faults,  to  reclaim  or  reform,  to  reprove  or  check,  to 
chaftife  or  punifti  ;  to  temper  or  allay. 

Corre'ct  [ correBus ,  L.]  without  faults. 

Corre'ctiO  [w ith  Rhetoricians]  is  a  figure,  when  the 
orator  unfays  what  he  has  already  faid,  and  fays  fomething 
more  fit  in  the  ftead  of  it.  The  fame  as  Epancrthojis. 

Correction,  corre&ing,  amending,  amendment, 
punifhment,  reproof. 

Correction  [in  Pharmacy]  is  the  adding  fait  or  forae 
other  thing  to  a  medicine  to  quicken  it,  or  to  mend  it,  or 
make  it  better,  that  fome  of  the  ingredients  may  not  be 
injurious. 

Corre'ctive,  which  forves  to  corrcft,  allay  or  tem¬ 
per. 

Correctness  [of  correBus,  L.]  the  being  corre£l. 

CorreCtor  [of  a  Printing-houfe]  a  perfon  of  learn¬ 
ing,  who  reads  over  the  proofs  from  the  compofitor,  and 
marks  the  errors  in  order  to  their  being  corrected  before  the 
jheet  be  wrought!  oft  at  the  prefs. 

Corrector,  one  who  correfts  or  amends,  L. 

Corrector  [of  the  Staple]  an  officer  of  the  ftaple, 
who  recorded  the  bargains  of  the  merchants  made  there. 

Correcto'rium  [in  the  Medicinal  Art ]  any  thing 
that  ferves  to  correct  or  improve  medicines. 

Corre'la  Tives  [ correlativa ,  L.]  that  have  a  mu¬ 
tual  relation  one  to  another,  thus  father  and  {on,  husband 
and  wife,  are  by  Logicians  faid  to  be  correlatives. 

Corre'l ativ en ess  [of  correlativa,  L.j  the  having 
a  mutual  relation  one  to  another. 

Corre'ptio  [in  Gram.]  a  figure,  the  fame  as  Syllrpjis, L. 

Corre'ption,  a  fnatching  away,  alfo  a  correction  in 
words,  a  rebuking  or  checking  ;  reproof,  punifhment. 

To  Corre^po'nd  [of  row  and  refpondere,  L.]  to  an- 
fwer  or  agree,  to  make  fuitable  returns  to  one’s  friend- 
fliip  and  good  offices. 

Correspondence?  [ correfpondence ,  R]  a  holding 

Co r  r  e s  p  oN  d  en  c  y  £  a  mutual  intelligence,  com¬ 
merce  and  familiarity  with  ;  alfo  an  anfwering,  fitting, 
agreeing,  or  the  proportion  of  one  thing  with  another. 

Correspondent  \correfpondant ,  R.]  agreeable,  fuit¬ 
able  ,  alfo  one  who  holds  a  correfpondence  with  another, 
either  perional  or  at  a  diftance  by  letters ;  as  in  trade,  when 
z  peifons  have  intereourfo  by  letters,  they  are  faid  to  be 
correlpondents. 


Correspo'ndentness,  fuitable  quality. 

Corrido'r  [in  Fortification]  a  fort  of  gallery,  or  the 
covert  way  lying  round  about  the  whole  compafs  of  thc 
fortification  of  a  place  between  the  outfide  of  the  moat  and 
pallifadoes. 

Corrigible  {corrigibilis,  L.]  that  may  be  corrected 
or  amended,  F. 

Corri'val  [corrivalis,  L.]  a  rival,  a  competitor  either 
in  love  or  bufinefs,  or  one  who  courts  the  fame  miftrefs 
or  makes  fuit  for  the  fame  bufinefs. 

Corriv a'lit Y,  rivalfhip. 

Corrobora'ntia  [with  Phyficians]  medicines  which 
ftrengthen  and  comfort  the  parts,  L. 

To  Corroborate  [ corroboratum ,  L-]  to  ftrengthen 
a  feeble  or  weak  part  ;  to  confirm  or  make  good  an  evi¬ 
dence  or  argument. 

Corrobora'tion,  a  {Lengthening  or  confirming,  a 
giving  a  new  force,  / . 

Corroborative,  (Lengthening,  &c. 

To  Corro'de  [corrodere,  L.]  to  gnaw  or  fret. 

Corrode'ntia,  medicines  that  eat  away  or  confume 
proud  flefh,  L. 

Corro'sible,  that  may  be  corroded,  L. 

Corrosibi'lity  C  [in  Chymiftry]  the  faculty  or 

Corro'sibl  en  ess  \  liablenels  of  being  corroded. 

Corro'sion,  gnawing,  fretting,  L. 

Corrosion  [in  Med.]  an  eating  away  by  any  fait  hu¬ 
mour  or  corrofive  medicine. 

Corrosion  [with  Chymifis ]  a  diflolution  of  mixt 
bodies  by  corrofive  menflruums, 

Corro'sive  [ conofivus ,  L]  which  has  a  gnawing  or 
fretting  quality. 

Corro'siv  enf.ss,  a  quality  that  fome  liquors,  called 
menflruums,  have  of  diffolving  bodies. 

Cor  ru'd  a,  the  herb  wild  fperage,  L. 

Corru'gant  [ corrugans ,  L.J  wrinkling. 

Corrugant  Mufcles  [with  Anatomifis]  thofe  which 
help  to  knit  the  brows  when  one  frowns. 

Co'rrugated  {corrugatus ,  L.]  wrinkled, 

Corrug a'tion,  a  contrafting,  wrinkling  or  drawing 
into  wrinkles,  L. 

Corrug a'tor  fupercilii  [with  Anatomy]  a  rnufole 
which  ferves  to  wrinkle  or  draw  up  the  eye-brow.  t 

To  CorRu'pt  [ corruptum ,  Sup.  L.]  to  mar  or  fpoil,  to 
deftroy  or  wafte  ;  to  debauch  or  defile  ;  to  infett  or  taint  ; 
to  pervert  or  bribe  ;  alfo  to  become  corrupt,  to  putrefry. 

Corru'pt  [ corruptus ,  L.]  naught,  rotten,  tainted, 
vicious  ;  alfo  bribed. 

Corruptibility  [ corruptibility  F.]  aptnefs  to  be 
corrupted,  or  the  flare  of  that  which  is  corruptible. 

Corruptibility  ?  [in  Metaphyficks]  a  liablenefsto 

Corruptible  ness  }  be  corrupted, a  power  not  to  be. 

Corruptibility  from  within,  is  when  a  thing  con¬ 
tains  within  itfelf,  the  principles  of  its  own  deftruftion. 

Corruptibility  from  without,  is  when  a  thing  is 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  fome  external  principle. 

Co  RRu'ptibleness  [ corruptibilite ,  F.  corrupt  litas  , 
L.]  corruptibility. 

Corru'ptible  {corruptibilis,  L.]  fubjeft:  or  liable  to 
corruption,  or. that  may  be  corrupted. 

Corrupti'col/e,  a  fe£t  of  hereticks,  who  hold  that 
the  body  of  ffefus  Chrifl  was  corruptible. 

Corru'ption,  a  corrupting,  marring,  &c.  of  morals 
ot  manners  ;  alfo  the  fophifticating  a  book,  F.  of  L. 

Corruption  [with  Surgeons]  is  the  corruption  or  rot¬ 
ten  matter  of  afore. 

Corruption  [in  Philofophy]  is  the  deftrufrion  of  the 
form  or  proper  mode  of  exiftence  of  any  natural  body,  or 
at  leaft  the  ceflation  of  it  for  a  time. 

Corruption  of  Blood  [in  Law]  i»  an  infe£tion  that 
happens  to  the  blood,  iffiie  and  eftate  of  a  man  attainted 
of  treafon  or  felony,  whereby  he  forfeits  all  to  the  king  or 
other  lord  of  the  fee,  and  both  he  and  his  children  are 
rendered  ignoble  ;  and  befides,  his  iflue  cannot  be  heir  to 
him,  or  to  any  other  anceftor  of  whom  he  might  have 
claimed  by  him. 

Corru'pt i ve,  apt  to  corrupt. 

Corru'pt  ness,  badnefs,  naughtinels.’ 

Corsai'r  [ corfaire ,  F.]  a  robber  by  fea,  a  privateer, 
efpecially  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

A  Co'rse  let,  armour  fora  pike-man,  to  cover  either 
his  whole  body,  or  the  trunk  of  it. 

Corse-present  {Old  R.ec.]  a  mortuary,  an  offering  of 
the  beft  beaft,  which  did  belong  to  a  perfon  deccafcd,  an¬ 
ciently  made  to  the  pariffi  prieft. 

-  CoB.sned, 
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Co'rs  ned,  ordeal  bread,  a  piece  of  bread  confccrated 
by  a  pried  and  eaten  by  our  Saxon  ancedors,  when  they 
would  clear  themfelves  of  a  crime  they  were  charged  with, 
w  ilhing  if  they  w  ere  guilty  ic  might  be  their  poifon  or  lad’ 
morfel. 

Corsoi'des  [xopyoetfvt,  Gr.]  a  certain  done  in  colour 
the  whitenefs  of  an  old  man’s  hair. 

Co'rtes,  the  dates  or  the  aifembly  of  the  dates  in 
Madrid. 

Co'rtex,  the  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree,  L. 

Cortex  Peruviana,  the  bark  of  Peru,  the  Jefuits- 
bark,  L. 

Cortex  Winterianus,  a  kind  of  cinnamon  firft  brought 
from  the  Indies  by  one  captain  Winter. 

Co'rtical  part  of  the  brain  [with  Anatomifts]  the  ex¬ 
ternal  barky  fubdance  of  the  brain  full  of  turnings  and 
windings  on  the  outiide,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of 
an  alh  and  grtfly  colour.  The  ule  of  it  is  thought  to  be 
to  breed  the  animal  fpirits,  and  many  Anatomifts  do  there 
place  the  feat  of  memory  and  deep. 

Co'rticat  ED  [ ccrticatus ,  L  ]  having  the  bark  pulled  off. 
Cortico'se:  [ corticofus ,  L.]  full  or  thick  of  bark. 
Co'rticous  ness  [of  corticofus ,  L.J  falnefs  of,  or 
likenefs  to  bark 

Cortula'rium  7  [ old  lavu  Records']  a  court  or  yard 
Corta'riumi  5  adjoining  to  a  country  farm. 
Co'rvets  [in  Horfemanfiip J  are  leaps  of  an  indifferent 
height,  made  by  a  ho;fe  in  railing  fird  his  two  fore  legs  in 
the  air,  and  maiding  the  two  hinder  feet  follow  with  an  e- 
qual  cadency,  fo  i'Jhat  his  haunches  go  down  together,  after 
the  fore  feet  have  touched  the  earth  in  continual  and  regu¬ 
lar  repriz.es. 

Co'rus  ['"'3,  Heb.  ]  an  Hebrew  meafure  of  30  bufhels. 
Coru'scant  [ corufcans,  L.]  glidering,  fhining  or 
lightening. 

Coruscations  [ corufeationes ,  of  corufeare ,  L.  to  ligh¬ 
ten,  £Pc.]  flafrhes  that  may  be  cauled  by  an  exhalation 
fpread  under  one  cloud  only,  wh’ch  by  motion,  running 
downwards,  is  fet  on  fire,  and  flaflierh  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  a  torch  newly  put  out,  and  yet  finoak- 
ing,  which  is  by  fome  violence  and  fudden  motion  again 
enkindled. 

The  Coryba'ntes  [of  Gr.  to  wag  the  head 

in  dancing,  or  q.  ygvCayrif  of  xytMo,,  Gr.  to  hide,  of  the 
founding  the  tympana  to  drown  the  noife  of  Jupiter's  cry¬ 
ing  being  heard  by  his  father  Saturn]  the  prieds  of  Cybele 
were  Phrygians,  and  being  mod  of  them  eunuchs,  were 
therefore  called  Semiviri  :  Pbryges  their  chief  pried  was 
called  Arclt-gallus ,  who  was  likewife  an  eunuch. 

They  performed  their  folemnities  with  a  furious  noile 
of  drums,  trumpets,  beating  on  brafs,  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments. 

They  were  called  Jupiter's  life-guard  ;  becaufe  they 
brought  him  up.  For  Titan  the  elded  fon  of  Ccelus ,  having 
refigned  the  kingdom  of  the  world  to  Saturn  his  younger 
brother,  to  hold  the  feeprer  for  life,  upon  condition  that 
he  Ihould  never  fuffer  any  male  children  to  live,  that  the 
empire  fliould  after  his  deceafe  return  to  Titan’s  pofterity, 
Saturn  was  ufed  to  devour  all  his  male  children  as  foon  as 
they  were  born  ;  but  his  wife  Cybele  being  brought  to  bed 
of  twins,  Jupiter  and  Juno ,  fhe  caufed  little  Jupiter  to  be 
conveyed  away  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Corybantes  to 
be  brought  up,  and  let  Saturn  her  husband  know  of  none 
bur  Juno.  The  Corybantes ,  to  prevent  the  difeovery  of 
Jupiter  by  his  crying,  invented  a  new  fport,  which  was 
to  leap  and  beat  the  ground  in  a  certain  meafure  called 
daSyh.  And  holding  in  their  hands  little  brals  bucklers 
and  in  their  dancing,  when  they  met  one  another,  they 
ftruck  on  them  in  a  certain  order  ;  the  noife  of  which 
drowned  the  crying  of  Jupiter ,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  heard 
by  Saturn,  Poetical. 

To  CoR Y 3a'nt  1  AT E  [ corybantiatum ,  L. ]  to  fleep 
with  one  s  eyes  open,  or  be  troubled  with  vifions  that  one 
cannot  fleep. 

Co'kylus,  the  hazel-tree,  L. 

Cor  y'mbia,  climbing  ivy,  L. 

Cor  y 'm  b  I  at  ed  [ corymbiatus ,  L.]  fet  about  with  berries. 
Cor y'm BIKER,  a,  um  [with  Botanick  Writers]  corymbi- 
ferous,  is  applied  to  fuch  difeoid  plants,  whole  feeds  are 
not  downed,  as  the  fun  flower,  Chryfantbemus  Corn-mars - 
gold,  &c.  L.  1 

.  Corymbi'ferous  [corymlifer,  L.]  that  beareth  ber¬ 
ries  like  ivy. 

Corymbiferous  Plants  [Botany]  fuch  as  have  acorn- 
pound  of  dilcous  flowers,  but  the  feeds  have  no  down 
tricking  to  them,  as  chamomile,  daify,  &c. 


Cor  y  'mbus  [xop Gr.]  properly  fignifies  the  to» 
of  any  thing.  r 

Cory  mb  us  [with  Botanifls]  is  the  extremity  of  a  ftalk 
or  branch,  divided  into  feveral  pedicles,  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  form  a  fjpherical  figure,  as  in  the  garden  Angelica  ;  or 
it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  compounded  difeous  flower,  the  feeds 
of  which  are  not  pappous,  or  do  not  fly  away  in  down,  as 
Corn,  Marigold ,  Daijies,  &c. 

Cor  y'mbus  [in  ancient  Botanick  Writers]  was  ufed  for 
clufters  of  ivy-berries. 

Cor  ym bus  [with  fome  Botanick  Writers]  is  a  name  given 

a°  t0?  t'ie  3  P*ant»  "when  it  is  lb  fubdivi- 

ded  that  it  makes  a  round  fpherical  figure,  as  the  tops 
of  onions,  leeks,  &c.  r 

Cor  y'mbus  [by  others]  is  ufed  for  umbella,  which  is 
the  name  for  the  top  of  fuch  plants  whole  branches  and 
flowers  fpread  round  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella  worn  bv 
women.  J 

Cory ph jf.  us  [xopv<pa.7&}  Gr.]  the  chief  leader  of  the 
company  or  chorus  in  the  ancient  tragedy. 

Cory  PH  e'  [xoftiipB,  Gr.]  the  very  top  of  the  head  where 
the  hair  turns. 

.  Cory'za  [nopv^ct,  Gr.]  a  defluxion  of  a  fharp  humour 
into  the  mouth,  noftrils  and  lungs  from  the  brain,  a  pofe. 
a  rheum  or  running  at  the  nofe.  * 

Coscinoma'ncy  /  [x.00 vjvou&vt ela.,  Gr.  of  xocnavov  a 
_  Cosk inom a'nc  Y  S  fieve  and  juarreict  divination]  di¬ 
vination  by  a  fieve,  to  find  out  perlons  unknown,  and  al¬ 
io  to  difcover  the  fecrets  of  thofe  who  were  known.  The 
manner  of  performing  it  was  as  follows.  The  fieve  being 
fufpended,  the  diviner  rehearled  a  formula  of  words,  and 
taking  it  between  two  fingers  only,  repeated  the  name  of 
the  parties  fufpeffed,  and  when  at  the  mention  of  any 
name  the  fieve  turns,  trembles  or  lhakes,  that  perlon  is 
fufpefted  as  guilty  of  the  evil,  concerning  which  the  en¬ 
quiry  is  made.  The  fieve  was  alio  lometimes  fufpended 
by  a  thread,  or  fixed  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of  Ihears,  ha¬ 
ving  room  left  to  turn,  and  then  the  names  of  perlons  fu- 
Ipeiied  were  rehearfed.  After  this  manner  it  is  ftill  pra&i- 
led  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

Co-secant  [in  Malhematicks]  is  the  fecant  of  an  ark 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90  degrees. 

To  Co'sen,  to  defraud,  to  cheat. 

Co's EN age  [in  Law]  a  writ  for  the  right  heir  againft 
an  intruder.  ° 

Cos  fiN  A g  e,  cheating,  defrauding. 

Coshe'rin  s  [in  the  Feudal  Law J  a  prerogative  which 
fome  lords  of  manours  anciently  had  to  lie  and  feaft  them¬ 
felves  at  their  tenants  houles. 

Co  s^in  /  [ covfinguineus ,  L.]  a  kinfinan  or  woman 
Cou'sen  S  by  blood  or  marriage. 

Co-sine  [in  Geometry]  is  the  right  line  of  an  arch 
which  is  alio  the  complement  of  another  to  90  degrees. 

Co  smeticks  [xoaryeTt/d.  o F  xoofAv,  Gr.  to  beautify] 
medicaments  that  whiten  and  loften  the  skin,  or  in  general 
any  thing  helping  to  promote  the  comelinef  or  good  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  perfon  w  ho  ufes  it,  as  wafties,  waters,  po¬ 
matums,  paftes,  &V. 

Co's  m  ic  A  L  [noo-utxof,  Gr.  pertaining  to  the  wrorId]  a 
term  ufed  by  Afronomers  to  fignify  one  of  the  poetical  ri- 
fings  or  lettings  of  a  ftar ;  and  thus  a  ftar  is  faid  to  rife  cof- 
mically ,  when  it  riles  with  the  fun;  and  to  fet  cofmically, 
when  it  lets  at  the  lame  inftant  that  the  fun  riles  :  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kepler ,  to  rile  and  let  colmically  is  to  afeend 
above  or  delcend  below  the  horizon. 

Cosmo'gr  aph  er  [xoo’/uo^gjt'pgp,  of  x.ocr/j&  the  world 
and  ygp(t>o»,  Gr  to  deferibe]  one  skilled  in  Cofmography. 
Cosmogra'phical,  pertaining  to  Cofmography. 

4  Cosmo'graphy  [xoa/aoy^ptipia,,  Gr.]  a  delcription  of  the 
vilible  world ;  alfo  a  Icience  fliewing  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
verle,  deferibing  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  delineating  them 
according  to  their  number,  pofitiens,  motions,  magnitudes, 
figures,  &c,  of  which  Aftronomy  and  Geography  are  parts. 

Co  s  mol  a 'b  e  [of  xoa/u(3y  and  \a£,t\v,  Gr  to  take]  an  an¬ 
cient  mathematical  inftrument  for  meafuring  diftances  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Cosmo'logy  [xoa/uoAoj'iit,  of  koo/x.(^  and  a  word 

or  fpeech]  a  fpeaking  of,  difcourle  or  treatife  concerning 
the  world. 

CosMo'METRY  [yocr/uo/aiTcio.,  of  x,ooy.&  and  lUiTppv, 

Gr.  meafure]  the  menfuration  of  the  world  by  degrees  and 
minutes. 

Cosmo'polite  ?  [of  xocry.&  and  ttsa/tb?,  Gr.  a  citi- 
Cosmopo'litan  S  zen]  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Co's  sacks,  a  militia  or  body  of  Priijb  foldiers, 

Cosse 
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Co-55  E  1  as  Cojfick  lumbers.  This  was  the  old  name 

Cos  sick  ^  of  the  art  of  Algebra ,  and  is  derived  from 
Ital.  for  res  or  the  root,  for  the  Italians  called  Alge- 
Ira ,  Regula  Rei  &  Cenfus,  i.  e.  the  rule  of  the  root  and  the 
fquare. 

Cos  sick  numbers  [with  fome  Algebra! ft-]  are  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  numbers,  as  the  roots,  the  fquare,  the  cube,  c 3V. 

Co's  set,  a  lamb,  colt,  calf,  &c.  fallen  and  brought 
up  by  hand  without  the  dam. 

Co'ssi’s,  worms  that  lie  between  the  body  and  bark 
of  trees. 

Cost  [lioft,  Dud]  charge,  price,  expence. 

Cost  [in  Heraldry ]  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend,  or 
half  of  a  gartier. 

To  Cost  [ confiare ,  L.]  to  be  purchafed  for  a  price. 

Co'stje,  the  ribs,  or  thofe  bones  which  with  other  bones 
make  the  thorax  or  cheft,  being  joined  backwards  with  the 
vertebra's  of  the  back,  and  forward  with  the  cartilages  or 
griftlesof  th c  fiernum  ;  they  are  iz  in  number  on  each  fide. 

Vera  Cost  je  [in  Anatomy]  the  feven  uppermolt  ribs,  fo 
called  becaule  their  cartilaginous  ends  are  received  into 
the  finus  of  the  fiernum. 

Falfije  Cost  je,  are  the  five  lowermoft  ribs,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  they  are  ihorter  and  fofter,  and  are  not  joined  to 
the  extremity  of  the  fiernum. 

Co's  t  a  L  [of  cofix J  belonging  to  the  Co  fix. 

Co'stard,  a  fort  of  apple. 

Co  sTAitD -monger  [of  manger  a  trader]  an  apple-monger, 
a  dealer  in  fruit. 

Coste'ra  [ Old  Records']  a  coaft  or  foa-coaft. 

Co's  t  ive  [incert.  eiym.  unlels  you  pleafo  to  take  it  with 
fome  from  coft  meat  and  (tut,  Du.  q.  d.  one  who  has  his 
excrements  dry’d  within  him]  bound  in  the  belly. 

Co'stiv  en  ess,  a  being  bound  in  the  belly. 

Co'stly,  of  great  price. 

Co's t lin  ess,  cofting  a  great  price. 

Co's TM ary,  an  herb. 

Co's  tons,  chards  of  artichokes. 

Co's t us,  a  certain  fhrub,  whole  root  has  a  very  plea- 
fant,  fpicy  fmell,  growing  in  Syria  and  Arabia ,  L. 

Costus  [with  Botanifis ]  the  herb  Coftmary,  L. 

Costus  [with  Phyficians ]  an  Indian  drug,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  the  fweet  and  the  bitter,  L 

Cot  ?  [of  co“,  Sax.  a  little  houfe,  cottage  or  hut] 

Cot  e  5  added  to  the  name  of  a  place,  intimates  that 
the  place  was  denominated  from  fuch  a  thing  as  Cote-hiU, 
Cotfwold  in  Glouceflerfbire ,  Sec. 

Co'tage.  See  Cottage. 

Cote'mporary  [of  con  and  temporarius,  L.]  of,  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  being  at  the  fame  time. 

Co't  gare,  refufe  wool,  fo  clotted  together  that  it 
cannot  be  pulled  afunder. 

Co-tangent  [Math.]  is  the  tangent  of  any  comple- 
mentai  arch,  or  what  that  ark  wants  of  a  quadrant  or  90 

degrees. 

Cota'rius  [ Old  Law]  a  tenant  who  held  by  a  free 
loccage  tenure,  and  paid  a  ftated  rent  in  money  or  provi- 
fions,  and  fome  occafional  cuftomary  fervices. 

Cotere'llus  [Old  Law]  a  fervile  tenant,  that  held 
his  land  in  meer  villenage ;  his  perfon,  iflue  and  goods 
being  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  his  lord. 

Cotere'lli  [Old  Records]  ftraggling  thieves  and  plun¬ 
derers,  like  the  mofs  troopers  on  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

Cote'ria,  a  cottage  or  homeftall. 

Co't  land  /  [co'Celank,  Sax]  land  held  by  a 
Cots  e'th  land  S  cotager. 

Coto'nea  [with  Botanifis]  the  quince-tree. 

CoTOY  E  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  cottifed1  F. 

Cots  e'th  LA  [Old  Records]  a  cotfettle,  i.  e.  a  little 
manlion,  to  which  a  fmall  farm  belongs. 

Cots  e'thlus  [Old  Records]  a  cottager,  one  who  holds 
a  cottage,  who  was  bound  to  work  for  his  lord  by  a  fer¬ 
vile  tenure. 

Co'ttage  [ofcooe,  Sax.]  a  little  houfo  in  the  country. 

Co't  tag  er,  one  who  dwells  in  a  cottage. 

Co'ttereL  [in  Dosmfday  Book]  a  cottage. 

Co't  ice  /  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend, 

Cot  is  e  S  and  with  us  is  foldom,  if  ever,  born  but 
in  couples,  with  a  bend  between 'them.  This  feems  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  cofie ,  F.  a  fide,  being  as  it 
were  a  bend  upon  the  Tides  of  the  bend. 

Cotton  [cottlxm,  C.  Br.  coton ,  F.  coBona ,  L. ]  a 
woolly  ftuft  contained  in  the  fruit  of  the  cotton-tree  [Tl- 
fo  a  fort  of  cloth. 

To  Co'tt on  [probably  of  coadunare,  L.  or  cotonner ,  F.] 
to  agree  with  another ;  alfo  to  fucceed,  to  hit.  Hat-makers 


fay  it  cottons  well  when  the  wool  or  other  materials  work 
well  and  unbody  together. 

Co'tt um  [Ancient  Deeds]  cot-wool  or  dag-wool,  of 
which  were  made  cotta’s  or  a  fort  of  blankets. 

Cotu'c han  [in  Doomfday-book]  boors  or  husbandmen. 

Co'tyla  [with  Botanifis]  an  herb,  other  wife  called 
Penny-wort,  Mother-wort,  Dog-kennel,  May-weed  and 
Cover  few,  L. 

Cot  v'lle  \  [in  Anatomy]  the  cavity  of  the  huckle- 

Coty'ledon  S  bone,  that  is  appointed  to  receive 
the  (head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Cotyle'dones  [Anatomy]  certain  glandules  that  are 
in  fome  creatures,  but  not  in  women  ;  they  are  difpofed 
up  and  down  the  chorion  or  outermoft  membranes  which 
cover  th e  foetus  ;  their  ufe  is  to  feparate  the  nutricious  juice 
from  the  womb  for  the  nourilhment  of  the  foetus.  They 
are  called  Cotyledones  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  called  Cotyla  or  Penny-wort  j  alfo 
the  gaping  meetings  of  the  veins  in  the  womb. 

Coty'ttia  [kotvtJIci,  Gr.]  a  noflurnal  feftival  celebra¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  Cotytto  the  goddefs  of  wantonnefs.  It  was 
celebrated  by  the  Grecians  with  fuch  rites  as  were  mod  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  goddefs,  who  was  thought  to  be  delighted 
with  nothing  fo  much  as  lewdnefs  and  debauchery. 

To  Couch  [courier,  F.]  to  lie  down,  to  bend  or  bow 
down. 

To  Couch  [with  Oculifis]  to  take  a  c.atara£i  or  web  off 
from  the  eye. 

To  Couch  [with  Writers ,  &c]  to  comprehend  or  com  - 
prife. 

To  Couch  [in  Chivalry]  is  to  fet  a  lance  upon  the  reft. 

Couch  [with  Painters]  a  lay  or  impreflion  of  colour, 
whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  painter  covers  his 
canvas  ;  or  it  is  the  ground  bed  or  bafis  on  which  any  co¬ 
lour  ‘lies. 

A  Couch  [ courie ,  F.]  a  fort  of  feat  or  moveable  bed 
to  lie  down  on. 

Couch  ant  [Heraldry]  fignifies  lying  down,  _ 

couching,  or  along  ;  but  with  the  head  lifted 
up  ;  fpoken  of  a  beaft  fo  born  in  an  eicutcheon, 
and  the  holding  up  the  head  diftinguilhes  a  eSfips 
beaft  couchant  from  dormant,  as  in  the  efcut-  ^ 

cheon  annexed,  F. 

Couche'  [in  Heraldry]  denotes  any  thing  lying  along, 
as  a  Chevron  couche  fignifies  a  Chevron  lying  fideways,  with 
the  two  ends  on  one  fide  of  the  foield  which  fhould  pro¬ 
perly  reft  on  the  bafe. 

Cou'ched  [of courier,  F-]  comprifod  or  concealed  in. 

Couch  er  [Old  Word]  a  faflor  refiding  in  fome  foreign 
country  for  traffick. 

Couch  er  [Old  Sfa#.]  a  book  in  which  a  corporation, 
&c.  regifter  their  afts. 

Coucher  [with  Hunters]  a  fetting  dog. 

Cou'c  H 1 N  G  [Hunting  Term]  the  lodging  of  a  boar. 

Cou dee's  [in  Fortification]  are  lines  that  return  back 
from  the  end  of  the  trenches,  and  run  almoft  parallel  with 
the  place  attacked,  F. 

Cove,  a  fmall  creek. 

Co'ven able  ?  [Old  Law]  convenient,  foitable  or 

Co'nvenableS  fir. 

Co'ven  ant  [of  conventum,  L.]  a  bargain  or  agreement. 

Covenant  [with  Divines]  a  particular  difpenfation, 
whereby  God  deals  with  mankind,  as  the  covenant  of  works 
under  the  levitical  law,  and  that  of  Grace  under  the  gofpel. 

Covenant  [in  Common  Law]  is  the  confent  of  leveral 
parties  to  one  thing,  as  to  do  or  give  fomewhat. 

Covenant  [in  Law]  is  that  the  law  intends  to  be 
made,  tho’  it  be  not  exprefled  in  words. 

Covenant  [in  FaB J  is  that  which  is  exprefsly  agreed 
on  between  the  parties. 

Coven  ant,  the  name  of  a  writ  that  lies  for  the  breach 
of  covenants. 

The  Covenant,  a  particular  agreement  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England ,  made  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I,  which 
was  voted  illegal  and  irreligious,  An.  1661. 

Covenant  perfonal,  is  where  a  man  agrees  with  ano¬ 
ther  to  do  him  fome  work  or  fervice,  &c. 

Co'ven  A  n  t  real,  is  that  by  which  a  man  obliges  or  ties 
himfelf  to  pafs  a  thing  that  is  real,  as  lands  or  tenements, 
to  levy  a  fine,  &c. 

To  Co 'vena  NT  [covenanter,  F.]  to  make  a  covenant  or 
agreement. 

Co'ven  a  NT  er,  one  who  took  the  Presbyterian  cove¬ 
nant  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 

Co'ven t  ?  [cunventus,  L.]  a  monaftery  or  religious 

Cq'nvent  j  houfe,  F. 

COV  ENT 
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Covf.nt  [in  law]  the  focicty  of  members  of  an  ab¬ 
bey  or  priory. 

Coventry  Bills  [with  Florijls]  a  kind  of  flower. 

Go'verl  ft  /  [  couverhB,  F.  ]  a  covering  for  a 

Co'verlid  S  bed. 

Cove'rsed  Sine  [in  Geometry ]  is  the  remaining  part  of 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  after  the  verfed  fine  is  taken 
from  it. 

Co'vert  [ convert ,  F]  an  umbrage  or  fhady  place. 

Covert  Baron  [in  Law]  the  ftate  of  a  woman,  who  is 
under  the  power  and  prote&ion  of  a  husband. 

Co'vert,  as  a  femme  couverte,  F.  a  married  woman  un¬ 
der  the  covert  of  her  husband. 

Co'vert  [among  hunters]  a  thicket  or  fhady  place  for 
deer  or  other  hearts ;  a  fhelter  or  hiding-place. 

Covert  Way  [in  Fortification]  a  fpacc  of  ground  level 
with  the  field,  on  the  edge  ot  the  ditch,  having  a  parapet 
or  breaft-work  with  its  banquet  and  glacis  ranging  quite 
round  the  halt-moons  and  other  works  towards  the  country. 

Co'vertness  [of convert,  F.]  hiddennefs. 

Co'verture  [couverture,  F-]  a  cover,  covering  or  co¬ 
verlet,  or  any  thing  that  covers. 

Co  verture  Lin  Law]  the  ftate  and  condition  of  a 
married  woman,  who  by  the  laws  of  England  is  under  Co¬ 
vert  Baron ,  i  e.  under  the  power  and  protection  of  her 
husband,  and  therefore  is  dilabled  to  ad  or  make  any 
bargain  without  his  confent  and  privity. 

To  Co'vet  [cup ere,  L  hence  probably  convoiter,  F.]  to 
defire  carneftly,  to  luft  after. 

Co'vetable,  that  which  is  to  be  or  may  be  coveted. 

Co'vetous  [convoiteux,  F.  cupidus ,  L.]  very  defirous  ; 
alfo  ftingy,  niggardly,  clofe-fifted,  griping. 

Co'vetous  ness  [ convoitife ,  F.]  an  eager  defire  of  mo¬ 
ney,  &c.  avarice. 

Co'vin  ?  [in  Law]  is  a  deceitful  agreement  between 

CoviNe  5  two  or  more  perfons  to  the  prejudice  of 
another. 

Co'ving  Corni/b  [ArchiteBure]  a  corniffi  which  has  a 
great  cafemate  or  hollow  in  it. 

To  Cough  [Uucbeil,  Du.]  to  make  a  certain  noife  by 
rcaibn  of  the  obftruCtion  of  the  lungs. 

A  Cough,  a  difoafe,  an  obftruCtion  of  the  lungs. 

Cou  l  [probably  of  cole,  Sax.]  a  tub  or  veflel  with  ears 
to  be  carried  on  a  ftick  between  two  perfons. 

.To  Coul  [with  Archers]  is  to  cut  the  feather  of  a  fliafr 
high  or  low. 

Cou'lter  [culter,  L.]  a  ploughfhare. 

CouNcil  [ concilium ,  L.]  a  general  aflembly  of  the 
chief  perfons  of  a  nation  met  together  to  confer  about  af¬ 
fairs  of  ftate  ;  alfo  a  general  aflembly  of  the  clergy  of  a 
nation  or  a  particular  province  ;  alfo  an  aflembly  of  the 
members  of  Gray's- Inn 

Common  Council,  an  aflembly  of  a  feled  number  of 
principal  citizens,  cholen  out  of  every  ward  to  manage  the 
publick  affairs  of  the  city  within  their  feveral  precintls, 
and  to  ad  in  concert  with  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  al¬ 
dermen. 

Common-Couscit-man,  a  member  of  the  aforefaid  af- 
fombly. 

Council  j  [in  Law]  a  counfellor  or  advocate,  one 

Counsel  S  who  pleads  for  his  client  at  the  bar  of  a 
court  of  juftice. 

Co  UN  sel  [confilium,  L.  confeil,  F.]  advice. 

Counsel  [among  Moralijis]  is  when  a  man  endea¬ 
vours  by  reafons  taken  from  the  nature  of  a  thing  to  in¬ 
duce  another  perfon  to  fome  performance  or  omiflion,  ha- 
ving,  at  leaft  as  to  the  prelent  bufinefs,  no  power  over  that 
perfon,  fo  that  he  can  lay  no  dired  obligation  on  him  ; 
but  nnift  leave  it  to  his  pleafure  and  choice,  whether  he 
will  do  it  or  not. 

To  Counsel  [confulere,  L.  confeiller,  F.]  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  or  counfcl. 

Counsellor  [ confiliarius ,  L,.  confeiller,  F.]  an  advi- 
fer,  efpecially  a  perfon  w  ell  skilled  in  the  law,  who  is  con- 
fulted  in  weighty  matters,  or  takes  upon  him  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  his  client. 

Privy  *  Coun  s  el  lor,  a  counfellor  of  ftate,  one  of  his 
Majefty  s  mod  honourable  privy  council. 

Count  [comes,  L.  whence  probably  conte  or  compti,  F.J 
a  foreign  earl. 

Count  [in  Law]  the  original  declaration  in  a  procefs, 
chiefly  in  real  aSions  ;  as  declaration  is  more  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  perfonal  ones. 

To  Count  [ confer ,  F.  probably  «f  somputare ,  L.]  to 
reckon,  to  account  or  efteem. 


.  Count  Wheel  [of  a  Clock]  a  wheel  which  in  the  firi- 
king  part  moves  round  in  12  or  24  hours,  and  is  alfo 
called  the  locking  wheel,  becaufe  it  has  commonly  two 
notches  in  it  let  at  unequal  diftances  one  from  another,  in 
Order  to  make  the  clock  ftrike  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &>c. 

Coun  tee'  [Old  Law]  a  count  or  earl,  which  before 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  higheft  title  next 
to  a  duke,  the  countee  had  the  charge  of  the  county,  and 
is  now  fucceeded  in  that  office  by  the  ffieriff. 

Cou'ntenance  [contcnance,  F.]  vifage,  face,  looks; 
alfo  encouragement,  prote&ion  or  fupport° 

Countenance  [in  Law]  eftimation,  credit. 

To  Countenance  [contenanccr,  F.J  to  favour  to  en¬ 
courage,  to  abet. 

Cou'nter  [contoir,  F.]  a  counting-board  in  a  ffiop ; 
alfo  a  piece  of  round  ftampt  brafs  to  account  with  ;  alfo 
the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the  city  of  London. 

CouNters  [in  a  Ship]  is  either  upper  ot  lower.  The 
Upper  is  that  which  reaches  from  the  gallery  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftrait  piece  of  the  ftern.  The  Lower  is  that 
hollow  part  of  the  ifiip’s  ftern  which  refembles  an  arch,  and 
lies  between  the  tranfium  and  the  lower  part  of  the  gal¬ 
lery. 

Counter  [of  a  Horfe]  is  that  part  of  the  fore-hand 
of  a  horfe,  that  lies  between  the  flioulder  and  under 
the  neck. 

Counter  Time  [with  Horfemen]  is  the  defence  or  refi- 
ftance  of  a  horfe,  that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the  mea- 
fure  of  his  manage. 

Counter  marked  [with  Horfemen]  is  when  the  teeth 
of  a  horfe  are  made  hollow  artificially  by  a  graver  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  eye  of  a  bean,  in  order  to  make  the  horfe  ap¬ 
pear  not  to  be  above  fix  years  old. 

CouNters  /  anciently  called  Serjeant  Counters ;  foch 

Co uN tors  S  ferjeants  at  law  as  were  retained  to  de¬ 
fend  the  caufe  of  their  clients,  as  advocates. 

Counter  [contra,  L.j  a  particle  fignifying  oppofition 
or  contrariety,  frequently  ufed  in  compofition  of  Englifi 
words. 

Cou'nter  Approaches  [Mil.  Affairs]  are  certain  lines  or 
trenches  carried  on  by  the  befiegers  when  they  come  out 
to  hinder  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  to  attack 
them  in  form. 

Counter  Battery ,  a  battery  railed  to  play  upon  ano¬ 
ther  battery. 

Counter  Breafi  work,  is  the  fame  with  Falfe-bray. 

To  Count  e.r  balance,  to  weigh  one  thing  againft  an¬ 
other  ;  alfo  to  make  an  equal  amends  for. 

Counter  mark  of  a  Medal,  is  a  mark  added  to  it  a 
confiderable  time  after  it  had  been  ftruck. 

To  Counter-draw  [with  Painters]  is  to  copy  a  de- 
fign  by  the  help  of  an  oiled  paper ,  or  any  tranfparent 
matter,  by  tracing  the  ftrokes  appearing  through  with  a 
pencil. 

Counter  Proof  [with  RollingPrefs  Printers]  a  print  ta¬ 
ken  from  another  juft  printed,  which  paG’d  through  the 
prefs  and  gives  the  figure  inverted. 

To  Cou'nter  Prove  [at  the  Rolling-Prefs]  is  to  pafs  a 
defign  in  black  lead  or  red  chalk  through  the  preG  after  they 
have  been  firft  moiftened  with  a  fpunge,  both  that  and 
the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken. 

Counter  Bond,  a  bond  to  fave  a  perfon  harmlcfi, 
who  has  given  a  bond  to  another. 

Counter  Change,  a  mutual  exchange  between  two 
parties  by  agreement  or  contraft. 

Counter  changed  [in  heraldry]  is  when  there  is  mutual 
changing  of  the  colours  of  the  field  and  charge  in  an  ef- 
cutcheon,  by  one  or  more  lines  of  partition. 

Counter  Charge,  is  a  charge  brought  againft  an  ac-  • 
cuicr. 

Counter  Charm,  a  Charm  to  hinder  the  force  of  an¬ 
other. 

Counter  Check,  is  a  cenfure  made  upon  a  reprover. 

Counter  Cunning,  fubtlety  ufed  by  the  ad verfe  party. 

Counter  Light  [with  Architects]  a  light  oppofite  to 
any  thing  which  makes  it  appear  to  a  difadvantage. 

Counter  Diftinftion ,  a  diftin&ion  with  refpeft  to  the 
oppofite  fide. 

Counter  Chevrcned  [in  heraldry]  a  fhield  Chevronny, 
or  parted  by  fome  line  of  partition. 

Counter  Componed  )  [in  heraldry]  is  when 

Counter  Compone  f  a  border  is  com- 

Count  er  Compony  S  pounded  of  2  ranks 
of  panes;  or  rows  of  checkers  of  different  co¬ 
lours  fee  chcckerwife. 
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To  Counterfeit  [ contrefaire ,  F.]  to  imitate,  to 
forge,  to  feign  or  difl'emble,  to  dilguife. 

Counterfeit  [contrefait,  F.  of  contra  and  fafttts,  L.] 
imitated,  feigned,  diffembled,  falle. 

A  Counterfeit,  a  cheater  or  deceitful  perfon  ;  a 
perfbn  or  thing  that  reprel'ents  another. 

Counter^'/  (  that  part  of  a  tally  that  is  ftrucfc  in 

Count er  flock  s  the  Exchequer  which  is  kept  in  the 
cuftody  of  an  officer  of  that  court ;  the  other  being  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  perfon  who  has  lent  the  king  money  upon 
the  account,  and  is  called  the  Stock. 

Counter  Forts  [in  Fortification]  are  certain  pillars  and 
parts  of  the  walls  of  a  place,  diftant  by  15  or  20  foot  one 
from  another,  which  advance  as  much  as  poffible  in  the 
ground;  and  are  joined  by  vaults  to  the  height  of  the  Cor¬ 
don.  Their  ufc  is  to  fupport  the  way  of  the  rounds  and 
part  of  the  rampart  ;  and  alfo  to  fortify  the  wall  and 
ftrengthen  the  ground. 

Counter -fuge  [in  Muftck]  is  when  the  fugues  pro¬ 
ceed  contrary  to  one  another. 

Counter  Barry  [in  Heraldry]  is  ufed  by  the  French  for 
what  we  call  Bendy  finifler  per  bend  countercharged. 

Cou  NT  ER  -pointed  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  two  Chevrons  in 
one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the  points. 

Counter  quartered  [in  Heraldry]  denotes  the  efcut¬ 
cheon  being  quartered,  to  have  each  quarter  again  divided 
into  z. 

Counter  Guards  [in  Fortification]  large  heaps  of  earth 
in  form  of  parapets  railed  above  the  moat,  before  the  faces 
and  points  of  a  baftion,  to  prelerve  them  or  to  cover  fome 
other  body  of  the  place. 

Counter-lath  [with  Builders]  a  lath  that  is  laid  in 
length  between  the  rafters. 

To  Count  erma'nd  [contremander,  F.  of  contra  and 
mar. dare.  L.]  to  forbid,  to  contradict  former  orders. 

A  Countermand  [ contremandement ,  F.  of  contra  and 
mandatum ,  L.]  a  recalling  a  former  command. 

Countermand  [in  Law]  is  where  a  thing  formerly 
executed  is  afterwards  by  fome  ad,  &c.  made  void  by 
the  party  that  fnft  did  it. 

Count  er  March  [ Military  Difcipline]  a  manner  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  foldiers  fo  as  to  change  the  face  or  the  wings  of 
a  battalion  ;  thus  files  countermarch  to  bring  thofe  that  arc 
in  the  front  to  the  rear. 

Counter  Mine  [in Fortification]  a  well  or  paffage  under 
ground,  which  is  made  by  the  befieged  in  fearch  of  the 
befiegers  mine,  to  give  it  air,  to  take  away  the  powder,  or 
to  hinder  the  effed  of  it  by  any  other  means. 

To  Counts R-wiwe  [contreminer  y F.]  to  fink  fuch  mines  ; 
alfo  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  defign  of  another  perfon  from 
raking  effe£l. 

Counter  Mure  [contre-mure}  F.]  a  wall  or  bank  rai- 
fed  oppofite  to  the  town-wall. 

Counter -pain  p  [ contrepointe y  F.]  a  coverlet  for  a 

Cou  N  T  KR-poitit  b  bed. 

Count  jlr- part  [in  law]  the  duplicate  or  copy  of  any 
inftrument,  deed  or  indenture,  that  one  copy  may  be  kept 
by  one  party,  and  the  other  by  the  other. 

Counter  Part  [in  Mufick]  fignifies  only  that  one  part 
is  oppofite  to  another,  as  the  bafe  is  faid  to  be  the  counter¬ 
part  of  treble. 

Count ERPA'ss ANT  [in  Heraldry]  is  faid 
when  there  are  two  lions  or  other  beads  on  the 
fame  efcutcheon,  the  one  paffing  or  walking 
one  way,  and  the  other  another,  fo  that  they 
look  the  direfl:  oppofite  ways. 

Counter  Trench  [in  Fortification]  a  trench  made  again!!, 
the  befiegers  and  which  of  confequence  has  its  parapet 
turned  towards  them. 

Counter-^  [in  Carpentry]  a  method  ufed  in  mea- 
furing  the  joints,  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mortoife 
to  the  place  in  the  timber,  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  them  fit  together. 

Cou  n T  E R-vallationy  [in  Fortification]  a  counter-line  or 
ditch,  made  round  a  place  befieged,  to  prevent  the  fallies 
and  excurfions  of  the  garrilcm. 

Counter  Plea  [ Common  Law]  a  crofs  or  contrary  plea, 
particularly  fuch  as  the  demandant  alledges  again!!  a  tenant 
in  courtefic  or  dower,  who  prays  the  King’s  aid,  &c.  for 
his  defence,  &c. 

Counter -Plot,  a  plot  contrived  to  overthrow  another 
plot ;  a  ffiam-plot,  a  fetch  or  wile  again!!  another. 

Count  er -Point  [in  Mufick]  is  the  old  way  ofcompofing 
parts  by  letting  points  or  pricks  one  again!!  another  to  ex¬ 
press  the  fcvcral  concords,  the  length  or  meafure  of  which 
was  according  to  the  words  or  fyllables  to  which  they  are 
applied.  , 
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To  Counter-poise  [ contrepefer ,  F.]  to  weigh  one 
thing  again!!  another. 

Counter-poise  [contrepoidsy  F.]  an  equal  ballance, 
as  when  one  thing  is  weighed  again!!  another. 

Counterpoise  [with  Horfemen]  is  the  ballance  of 
the  body  or  the  liberty  of  the  atlion  and  feat  of  a  horfe- 
man,  acquired  by  pradifing  in  the  manage,  fo  that  in  all 
the  motions  the  horle  makes,  the  horfeman  does  not  incline 
his  body  more  to  one  fide  than  the  other,  but  continues  in 
the  middle  of  the  laddie,  bearing  equally  on  the  ftirrups, 
in  order  to  give  the  horfc  the  feafonable  and  proper  aids. 

Counter -Poifimy  an  antidote  to  flop  or  prevent  the  ef- 
feds  of  poifon. 

Counter -Roll  [in  Law]  a  counter-part  of  the  copy 
of  the  rolls,  relating  to  appeals,  inquefts,  &c. 

Counter -round  [ Military  Term]  a  certain  number  of 
officers,  going  to  vifit  the  rounds  or  the  fentinels. 

Counter  falient  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  two 
beafts  are  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  pofture 
leaping  from  each  other  diredly  the  contrary  way. 

Counterscarp  [in  Fortification]  is  properly  that  out¬ 
ward  fide  or  flope  of  the  moat  which  is  next  the  campaign, 
and  faces  the  body  of  the  place  ;  alfo  the  covert  way  with 
its  glacis  or  flope  and  parapet. 

Cou  n  T  e  R' Seujfiet  a  falling  out  of  friends  one  with  an¬ 
other;  alfo  a  feuffle  among  prifoners  in  the  counter. 

Counter  Security  [in  Law]  fecurity  given  to  a  party, 
who  has  entered  into  bonds  or  other  obligations  for  another. 

To  Counter-/*?#,  to  fign  an  order  of  a  fuperior  in 
quality  of  a  fecretary. 

Counter  Sophifiery  a  difputant  in  an  univerfity  who 
maintains  aiy  argument  again!!  another  fophiller. 

Counter  Swallow-tail  [in  Fortification]  is  an  outwork 
in  the  form  of  a  Angle  tenail,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  at 
the  head. 

Counter  Tally  y  one  of  the  two  tallies  or  pieces  of  wood 
whereon  any  thing  is  Icored. 

Count  er  Tenor  [in  Mufick]  one  of  the  parts  fo  called 
as  oppofite  to  the  tenor. 

Counter  Tripping  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  two  (lags  or 
other  beafts  are  represented  in  a  coat  of  arms  tripping ,  f.  e. 
in  a  light  walking  pofture,  and  the  head  of  one  is  to  the 
tail  of  another. 

To  Countervail  [of contra  and  valere,  L.]  to  be 
of  an  equal  value  to  another  thing  ;  alio  to  be  a  fufficieut 
recompence  for. 

To  Count RR-work  [Fortif.]  to  raife  works  in  order  to 
oppofe  and  ruin  the  works  of  the  enemy. 

Cou  'nt  ess  [ contejfe ,  F.]  the  wife  of  a  count  or  earl. 

Cou,n T 1  ao-houfe  y  an  appartment  or  clofet  where  mer¬ 
chants  enter  down  and  keep  their  accounts. 

Cou'NTLESs,  numberlefs ,  innumerable. 

Cou'ntry  [cor tree t  F.  of  conterratay  L.  one  land  ad¬ 
joining  to  another]  an  empire,  kingdom  or  province;  it  is 
generally  underftood  in  diftindion  to  a  city. 

CoUNTRY-»z<jfl  [of  contree ,  F.  and  man]  one  of  the 
fame  country. 

Cou'nty  [comitatus  y  L.  c'mpt ey  F.]  one  of  the  parts  or 
circuits  into  which  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided,  for  the 
better  government  of  it,  and  the  more  eafy  adminiliration 
of  jullice. 

County  [in  a  Legal  fen/e]  the  county  court. 

County  Court ,  a  court  held  every  month  by  the  ffie- 
riff  or  his  deputy  ;  alfo  another  called  a  Turn  that  is  held 
twice  a  year. 

Counties  Corporate ,  are  either  cities  or  ancient  bo¬ 
roughs,  upon  which  the  kings  of  England  have  beftowed 
great  liberties  or  privileges. 

Counties  Palatine ,  are  in  England  4  in  number,  viz. 
Chefiery  Durhamy  lancafier  and  Elyy  the  jurilcli&ion  of 
which  was  anciently  very  great,  but  now  their  power  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  abridged. 

Cou'ped?  [in  Heraldry]  is  that  honourable  partition 

Cou  pee' 5  which  we  call  Party  per  fejfe,  or  a  line 
drawn  acrols  the  efcutcheon  from  fide  to  fide  at  right  an¬ 
gles  ;  by  fome  fuppofed  to  denote  a  belt ;  by  others  a  cut 
receiv’d  in  battle  acrols  the  ffiield,  F. 

Coupe  [in  Heraldry]  from  the  French  coupe 
cut,  fignifies  the  head  or  any  limb  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  fmooth,  diftinguilh- 
ing  it  from  that  which  is  called  erafed,  that  is, 
forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged  and  un¬ 
even,  as  in  the  figure. 

Coupea 
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Co UPED)  alio  denotes  crofles,  bars,  bends,  chevrons, 
S Pc.  as  do  not  touch  the  /ides  of  the  efcutcheon,  but  are 
as  it  were  cut  oft  from  them. 

Cou pee'  [in  Dancing]  a morion  wherein  one  leg  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  bent,  and  fulpended  from  the  ground,  and  the  other 
makes  a  motion  forwards. 

Couple  Clofe  [in  Heraldry']  contains  the  fourth  part  of 
the  Chevron ,  and  is  not  borne  but  by  pairs,  except  there  be 
a  Chevron  between  them. 

To  Cou'ple  [copulate,  L.  coupler,  F.]  to  join  together  ; 
alfo  to  copulate  as  in  the  att  of  generation. 

A  Couple  [ couple ,  F.]  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  let 
together  ;  alfo  a  lort  of  band  to  tie  dogs  with. 

Cou 'p let,  a  divifion  of  an  hymn,  ode,  long,  &c. 
wherein  an  equal  number  or  an  equal  meafure  of  verles  are 
found  in  each  part. 

Cou'rage,  valour,  ftoutnefs,  mettle,  boldnefs,  F. 

Coura'geous  [courageux,  F.]  full  of  courage,  ftout 
bold,  relolute. 

Coura'geousness  [of courageux,  F.]  courage  bold¬ 
nefs. 

CoURAN  r  [in  Heraldry ]  runnning,  as  a  buck 
courant  fignifies  a  buck  ill  a  running  pofture,  as 
in  the  figure  annexed  ;  and  the  like  of  any 
other  animal. 

Coura  nt,  a  fort  of  dance  ;  alio  a  title  of  a  ncws- 
papcr. 

Coura  N’T,  a  term  ufod  to  exprefs  the  prefent  time,  as 
the  year  1730  is  the  cour ant  year,  the  zclh  courant  is  the  zoth 
day  of  the  month  now  running. 

Price  Courant  of  ary  merchandife ,  is  the  known  and 
common  price  given  for  it, 

Courant  Com ,  common  and  pafifable  money 

Coura'p,  the  Indian  itch  ;  a  difeafo  fomething  like 
a  tetter  or  ring-worm. 

Courier,  a  meflengcr  who  rides  port  to  bring  or  car¬ 
ry  exprefles. 

Cou ronf/  [in  Heraldry ]  crowned,  F. 

A  Course  [ curfus ,  L,]  running,  race,  order,  turn,  cu- 
ftom,  way,  means. 

Course  [probably  of  grofs]  thick,  rough,  homely; 
clowni/h,  rude,  lorry,  mean. 

Course  [in  Navigation]  is  a  /hip’s  way,  i.e.  that  point 
of  the  compafs,  or  coaft  of  the  horizon  on  which  the  /hip 
is  to  be  fteered  from  place  to  place. 

Course,  a  fcrvice  of  meat  to  be  fet  on  the  table  at  one 
time. 

Cou  R  s  E  [with  Husbandmen ]  every  fleece,  turn  or  parcel 
of  hay  laid  on  a  cart  at  once. 

Course  [with  ArchiteBs]  a  continued  range  of  bricks 
or  ftones  of  the  fame  height  throughout  the  length  of  the 
work. 

Course  0/  Plinths  [in  Mafonry ]  is  the  continuity  of  a 
plinth  of  ftone,  0c.  in  the  face  of  a  building. 

Civil  Course,  the  colleftion  of  the  Roman  laws  com¬ 
piled  by  order  of  Juflinian. 

Canonical  Course,  the  colle&ion  of  the  Canon  law 
made  by  Cratianus, 

Cours  e,  is  often  ufod  for  the  time  ordinarily  /pent  in 
learning  a  foience,  as  a  courfe  of  Studies,  Anatomv, 
Philofophy,  &c. 

Cours  £s  [with  Sailors]  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail. 

To  go  under  a  pair  of  Cours  es  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  when  a 
fhip  fails  under  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  without  lacing 
on  any  bonnets  or  tops. 

Courses  [of  Women]  their  terms  or  flowers. 

Courser,  a  running  or  hunting  horfe. 

Courser  [in  the  Schools]  a  difputant. 

A.  Courser  [with  Racers]  a  horfo  for  running  or  for 
forvice. 

Cou'rsry  [in  a  C alley]  a  /pace  or  paflage  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad,  on  both  fides  of  which  /laves  are 
placed. 

■  Court  [corte,  F.  probably  of  cors,  L.  and  that  of  j^dp- 

,  Hr.]  a  yard  belonging  to  a  houfe  or  houfos. 

Court,  the  palace  of  a  king,  &c. 

Court,  the  prince  with  his  retinue  of  courtiers,  or  the 
attendance  that  is  paid  to  a  prince  or  great  man. 

Court  [curia,  L ]  a  hall  or  place  where  juftice  is  ad- 
tninifter’d  ;  alio  the  judges  themfolvcs  who  fit  there. 

Court  [of  Admiralty]  a  court  firft  eftablifhed  by 
Kmg  Edward  HI.  for  the  dccifion  of  caufos  relating  to  fea 
affairs. 

Court  Baron,  the  court  of  a  lord  of  a  manour  (which 
in  ancient  rimes  were  /tiled  Barons )  which  he  holds  within 
his  own  prccinfts,  in  which'  admittances  and  grants  of 


land  are  made  to  copy-holders  and  furrenders  are  accept¬ 
ed,  0c. 

Court  of  Chivalry ,  called  alfo  the  Marfial's  court,  a 
court  which  is  the  fountain  of  mar/hal  law,  where  the 
lord  high  conftable  of  England  and  the  carl  mar/hal  fit  as 
judges. 

Courts  Chriflian,  /pi ritual  courts  in  which  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  Chriftianity  are  more  efpecially  managed,  and 
fuch  as  cannot  well  be  determined  without  good  skill  in 
divinity:  and  therefore  the  judges  are  divines,  archbi/hops, 
bi/hops,  archdeacons,  0c. 

Court  of  Delegates,  a  court  where  delegates  or  commif- 
fioners  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  cominiflion  to  fit  in  the 
court  of  Chancery  or  el/ewhere,  upon  an  appeal  made  to 
him.  This  is  granted  in  three  cafes  ;  firjl,  when  a  fon- 
tence  is  given  by  the  archbi/hop  or  his  official  in  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  caufe ;  fecondly ,  when  a  fontence  is  given  in  an  ee- 
clefiaftical  caufe  in  places  exempt  ;  thirdly,  when  fontence 
is  given  in  the  admiralty  court,  in  fuits  civil  or  marine,  by 
order  of  the  civil  law. 

Court  of  Peculiars,  a  fpiritual  court  held  in  pari/hes 
free  from  the  juri/di£fion  of  the  bi/hops,  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  archbi/hop  of  Canterbury ,  in  whofe  province 
there  are  57  foch  peculiars. 

Court  of  RecjueJls ,  a  court  of  equity  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  court  of  Chancery,  but  inferior  to  it,  being  prin¬ 
cipally  inftituted  for  the  help  of  fuch  petitioners  as  in  con- 
foionable  cafos  deal  with  the  king  by  fupplication.  Bilr 
this  court  was  fupprefled  by  St  at  16  and  17  of  Charles  I. 

Court  Bouillon  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  method  of  boil¬ 
ing  fi/h  in  wine,  verjuice  and  vinegar,  and  foafoned  with 
all  forts  of  fpice. 

Court  Days,  days  when  the  courts  of  judicature  are 
open  and  pleas  held. 

Court  Lands ,  are  fuch  lands  as  the  lord  of  the  manour 
keeps  in  his  own  hands  for  the  ulc  of  his  family  and  for 
hofpitality. 

Court  Roll,  a  roll  that  contains  an  account  of  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  foveral  lands  which  depend  on 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  lord  of  the  manour,  with  the  names 
of  the  tenants  or  copy- holders,  that  are  admitted  to  any 
parcel  of  lands,  &c. 

To  Court  [courtifer,  F.]  to  make  love  to,  to  woo  ; 
alfo  to  defire  earneftly,  to  importune,  to  fue,  to  /land  for. 

Courtau'd,  a  Ihort,  thick-fet  man,  a  durgeon,  a 
/hort-a/s,  F. 

Courtaud  [with  Horfe  men]  a  crop  or  cropped  horfo  ; 
a  bob-tail 

Courtaud  [with  Mu  ft  c  tans]  a  fliort  bafloon. 

CoURTAUd  [with  Gunners]  a  fliort  kind  of  ordnance 
ufod  at  foa. 

Cou'rteous  [court ois,  F.]  civil,  affable,  gentle,  kind. 

Cou'Rt  Eousn  Ess  [cotirtoifie,  F.]  courteous  behaviour. 

Cou'rtesan  d  a  lady  or  gentlewoman  belonging  to 

Cou'rtezan  S  the  French  court,  alfo  a  profefled 
/trumpet  or  whore,  F. 

Cou'rtesy  [courtoifie,  F.]  civility,  kindnefs,  a  good 
turn  ;  al/o  a  curtely  or  reverence  done  by  a  woman. 

Cou'rtesy  of  England  [in  Law]  a  tenure  by  which 
a  man  who  marries  an  heire/s,  who  is  po/lcfled  of  lands  in 
fee  fimplc,  or  fee-tail  general,  0V.  and  have  a  child 
by  her  which  comes  alive  into  the  world  ;  although  the 
mother  and  the  child  both  die  immediately,  yet  if  he  were 
in  pofleflion,  he  /hall  hold  the  land  during  his  life,  under 
the  title  of  tenant  per  legem  Anglia ,  this  is  called  in  Scotland , 
curialitas  Scotia,  where,  as  well  as  in  England,  it  is  allowed, 
and  in  no  country  befides. 

Cou'rtain  7  [in  Fortification]  the  front  of  the  wall  or 

Cour'tin  >  rampart  lying  between  2  baftions. 

Cou'rtlass,  a  hanger,  a  fort  of  /hort  Avord,  that  has 
but  one  edge. 

Court h  eut l  a u'g h  e  [Old  Law]  one  who  knowingly 
cheri/hes,  entertains  or  hides  any  per/bn  that  is  out  law’d. 

Cou'rtly  [y.  d.  Court  like]  airy,  gallant,  fpruce. 

Cou'RTLINESS  [of  cour ,  F.  curia,  L.  a  Court]  court¬ 
like  behaviour. 

Cou'rtshiPj  courtefy,  civility;  fine  amorous  fpcech 
or  carriage. 

To  Cousen  [coufiner,  F.]  to  defraud,  to  cheat. 

Cou's  1 N  [ confanguineus ,  L.]  a  kinfinan  or  kinfwomail 
by  blood  or  marriage,  F. 

Coussinet  [with  ArchiteBs]  a  cu/hiori,  is  the  llone 
which  crowns  a  piedroit  or  pier,  or  that  lies  immediately 
over  the  capital  of  the  impolt,  and  under  the  fweep  ;  alfo 
the  ornament  in  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  Abacus  and 
Echinus  or  quarter-round,  ferving  to  form  the  Volutes. 

^  “  Cou-* 
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Cousin,  a  title  of  honour  which  the  king  bellows  on 
peers  and  nobles,  foreign  princes  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Patamal  Cousins,  are  fuch  as  iilued  from  relations  on 
the  father’s  fide. 

Maternal  Cousins,  thofe  on  the  mother’s  fide. 

Cousu  [in  Heraldry']  is  the  lame  as  Rempli ,  and  fignifies 
a  piece  of  another  colour  or  metal  placed  on  the  ordinary, 
as  it  were  fewed  on.  This  is  generally  of  colour  upon  co¬ 
lour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of 
heraldry  ;  and  therefore  this  word  is  ufed,  according  to  the 
fignification  of  the  French  word,  to  diftinguifh,  that  the 
piece  is  not  properly  upon  the  field,  but  in  the  nature  of  a 
thing  fewed  on,  F. 

Cou'vert  [in  Heraldry]  denotes  fomething  like  a  piece 
of  hanging,  or  a  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of  a  chief  or 
other  ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  to  be  a  cover¬ 
ing  to  it. 

Co  vy  of  Partridges  [ couvee ,  F.]  a  flock  of  thefe  fowls. 

A  Cow  [cu,  Sax.  ho,  Dan.]  a  beaft  well  known. 

To  Cow  one,  to  put  one  out  of  heart,  or  keep  one  in 
awe. 

Cow  BlakeS ,  cow  dung  dried  for  fuel. 

Cow  Wheat ,  a  weed  that  grows  among  corn. 

Cow-qjjare  [of  cowl,  EJfex ,  a  tub]  afortof  brewing- 
veflel  ;  a  cooler,  O. 

A  Covv'ard  [couard,  F.  or,  as  fome  will,  of  COlD  and 
aetD,  Teiut.  nature]  of  the  nature  of  a  cow,  cow-hearted 
one  who  has  no  courage. 

Coward  [in  Heraldry]  is  reprelented  in  an  efcutcheon 
by  a  lion,  with  his  tail  doubled  or  turned  in  between  his 
legs,  and  is  called  a  lion  coward. 

Cowardliness  [of  ColD  and  act®,  nature.  Tent. 
or  Couardife ,  F.]  w'ant  of  courage. 

Cowa'rdous,  cowardly. 

Cow  Herd  [cv-hejab,  Sax  ]  a  keeper,  or  one  who  looks 
after  kine. 

Cowl,  [ cuculla ,  L.]  a  hood,  fuch  as  monks  wear. 

Cow  ne'er  [of  a  Ship  J  the  hollow  or  arched  part  of 
its  .flern. 

To  Cow  r,  to  fquat  down  ;  alfo  to  kneel. 

Cow'ring  [with  Falconers]  the  quivering  of  young 
hawks,  who  fhake  their  wings  in  fign  of  obedience  to 
the  old  one. 

Co  w'slip  [cuflippe,  o/rx.]  a  flower. 

Co'x jv.  Os  [with  Anat.]  the  hip-bone,  L. 

Cox-comb,  a  conceited  fool,  a  filly  fellow. 

Cox  BO)ONs^  a  vul£ar  an^  °dd  unintelligible  oath. 

Coxendicis  ilium  [with  Anatomifis]  the  fame  as 
Coxa  os ,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  contains  the  gut  Ilium,  L. 

Cox-co'mical  [probably  of  the  Comb  or  Crefi  of  a 
Cock ]  conceited. 

Coxe'ndix  [with  Anatomifis]  is  the  fame  with  Coxa 
and  Os  Ifchium,  and  is  the  third  and  lower  of  the  name- 
lels  bones  called  OJfa  innominata,  and  has  a  large  cavity 
or  hollow  called  Acetabulum  Coxendicis,  that  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone:  The  circumference  of  this  hollow 
being  tipped  with  a  griftle  called  its  fupercilium,  L. 

Coy  [prob.  of  Styoi,  F.  why]  one  who  pretends  to 
much  modefty,  fhy. 

Coyness  [not  improbably  of  quoi,  F.  why]  fhynels, 
feeming  modefty. 

To  Co'z  en,  [ coufiner ,  F.]  to  bubble,  cheat  or  choufe. 

Co'zenagk,  cozening  or  cheating. 

Crab  [cjiabba,  Sax.  hrabbe,  Dan.]  a  fea  fhell-fifh.  ;  al¬ 
fo  a  wild  apple. 

A  Crab  Fijh  [in  Hieroglyph! cks]  was  ufed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  to  fignify  holy  myfteries  that  were  brought  to  light, 
becaufe  it  lives  in  holes  under  the  rocks  ;  and  alfo  it  was  the 
lymbol  of  an  unconftant  perfon,  becaufe  it  does  not  always 
go  in  the  fame  manner,  but  fometimes  forwards,  and 
lometimes  backwards. 

To  be  Crab,  to  be  crols-grained,  four  or  furly. 

Crab  [with  Shipwrights]  an  engine  with  5  claws  for 
launching  of  ihips,  or  heaving  them  into  the  dock. 

Cra'bat  [fome  derive  it  from  one  Crabat  a  Croatian 
who  firft  wore  it]  a  fort  of  neck-cloth. 

Cra'bbed  [of  ernbbe,  Dan.]  four  or  unripe  as  fruit  ; 
rough,  lurly. 

Cra'bbedness  [probably  of  cjiabba,  Sax  a  wild 
apple]  fournefs  cither  of  tafte  or  countenance;  alfo  diffi- 
cultnefs. 

Cra'bbing  [with  Falconers]  is  when  hawks  ftandtoo  near 
and  fight  one  another. 

Crab  s  Eyes ,  a  ftone  in  a  crab  fiflt,  refembling  an 
eye. 


To  Crack  [craquer  JF-  feraecfecit,  Dut.]  to  make  a  noife ; 

to  crack  as  wood  does  for  drinefs. 

A  Crack  [crac,  f.  Uracil,  Dut.]  a  crafhing  noife;  alfo 
a  whore. 

Cra'cker,  a  fquib,  a  kind  of  fire-work. 

Crack-brai'n  ed  [of  craquer,  F.  to  crack  ,  and 
Brain]  difordered  in  the  head. 

To  Cra'ckle  [of  craquer,  F.  of  feraecbcn,  Dut.] 
to  make  a  crackling  noife. 

Crackt  boiling  of  Sugar  [with  ConfeHioners]  a  boiling 
of  fugar  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  if  you  dip  the  tip  of  your 
finger  into  cold  water,  and  thruft  it  into  the  boiling  fugar, 
and  then  immediately  into  the  water  again,  rubbing  the 
fugar  off  with  the  other  fingers,  it  will  break,  making  a 
crackling  noife. 

Cra'cknels  [craquelins,  F.]  a  fort  of  cakes  baked 
hard,  fo  as  to  crackle  under  the  teeth. 

Cra'dle  [cnih,  C.  Brit,  cjiatel ,  &*x.]  a  conveniency 
for  a  bed  for  a  young  child  ;  alfo  that  place  in  a  crofs- 
bow  where  the  bullet  lies. 

Cradle  [of  a  lobfier]  the  belly. 

Cra'dle  [Scythe  with  Husbandmen]  a  feythe  with  a 
wooden  frame  fix:  to  it  for  mowing  corn,  and  the  better 
laying  it  in  order. 

Cradle  [with  Surgeons]  a  wooden  contrivance  or  de¬ 
vice  to  lay  a  broken  leg  in  after  it  has  been  let,  to  prevent 
its  being  prefled  by  the  bed  clothes. 

Cradle  [with  Shipwrights]  a  frame  of  timber  railed 
all  along  each  fide  of  a  Hup,  by  the  bilge,  for  the  greater 
eafe  in  lanching  her. 

Craft  [cjise jet,  Sax.  ctcfft,  C.  Brit.]  craftinefs,  cun¬ 
ning,  fubtilty,  a  wile,  a  trick. 

Craft  [with  Fifbermen]  all  forts  of  lines,  hooks,  nets, 
&c.  for  fifhing. 

Small  Craft,  fmall  fhips  ufed  in  the  fifhing  trade, 
&c.  alfo  hoys,  catches,  finacks,  lighters,  Cic. 

Handy  Craft,  any  mechanical  art  or  trade. 

Crafts  Mafier ,  one  who  is  skilful  in  any  handy-craft 
or  working  trade. 

Cra'fTiness  [ctcfft ,  Brit,  cjisejct;,  *S<rx.]  cunningnefs. 

Crag  [btacgljc,  Dut.  the  throat]  the  neck,  the, nape 
of  the  neck. 

Crag  [craig,  C.  Brit.]  the  top  of  a  rock. 

Cra'ggy°  I  r°U2h>  uncven>  broken‘ 

Craiera  [Old  R.]  a  veflel  of  burden,  a  hoy  or  fmack. 

Cra'gg  edn  ess  ?  [probably  of  hratg,  Brit,  the  top 

Cra'gginess  3  of  a  rock]  fulnefs  of  crags. 

To  Cram  [cjiamman,  Sax.]  to  fluff,  to  thruft  clofe. 

Ck  rama  ^  Cwith  Vhyficians]  a  mixture  of  any  thing, 

Croma  S  whether  medicines  or  elements. 

Cra'mbe  [jcfaf/UiStf,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  colewort. 

Cra'mbo  [among  School- Boys]  a  term  ufed,  when  in 
rhiming  he  is  to  forfeit,  who  repeats  a  word  that  was  faid 
before. 

Cramp  [btampe,* Dan.]  adiftemper  caufcd  by  a  violent 
wrefting  or  ftretching  of  the  nerves,  mufcles,  &Pc. 

Cramp  [with  Falconers]  a  difeafe  happening  to  hawk* 
in  their  foarage,  it  lies  in  their  wings,  and  proceeds  from 
cold. 

Cramp  [of  fetampc,  Dan.  the  cramp]  puzzling. 

Cr'ammed  [of  cjiamman,  <S/rx.]  fluffed. 

Cra'mbling  Rocket  [with  Gardeners]  a  fort  of  herb. 

Cramponee'  [in  Heraldry] as  a  crofs  Cram- 
ponnee  fo  called,  has  a  cramp  at  each  end,  or 
lquare  piece  coming  from  it  ;  that  from  the  arm 
in  chief  towards  the  finifter  angle,  that  from 
the  arm  on  that  fide  downwards,  that  from  the 
arm  in  bafe  towards  the  dexter  fide,  and  that  from  the 
dexter  arm  upwards,  as  in  the  efcutcheon. 

Cramp  -Fife,  the  fame  as  torpedo. 

Cra'mpern  ?  irons  which  faften  ftones  in  a  building  ; 

Cramp- Irons  £  alfo  grappling-irons,  to  grapple  or  lay 
hold  of  an  enemy’s  fhip. 

Cra'mp-irons  [with  Printers]  irons  nailed  to  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  prefs  to  run  in  and  out. 

Crampoo'ns  [crampons,  F.]  pieces  of  iron  hooked  at 
the  end  for  the  drawing  or  putting  up  of  timber,  ftones,  &c. 

Cra'nage,  liberty  to  ule  a  crane,  for  the  drawing  up 
wares  at  a  creek  or  wharf,  alfo  money  taken  and  paid  for  it. 

Crane  [btatl,  Teut.  Cjisen,  Sax  ]  a  fowl  with  a  long 
neck,  b  11  and  legs,  alio  a  machine  for  drawing  up  heavy 
weights  ;  alfo  a  crooked  pipe  for  drawing  liquors  out  of 
a  cask. 

A  Cr  A  n  e  [in  Hieroglyphicks]  reprefents  democracy.  It 
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Skid  of  them,  that  when  any  of  their  Company  fail  up¬ 
on  him,  as  the  mob  are  apt  to  do  in  nations,  &c.  for  they 
will  drive  to  injure  him  that  has  the  unhappinels  to  have  an 
ill  report.  It  is  faid,  that  when  cranes  fly  together,  they 
'  relent  the  Greek  A  ;  and  from  this  their  form  of  flight  in 
company,  Palamedes  took  the  letter  A. 

Cp_  ^  u  E  [in  America ]  a  fowl  of  an  hideous  form,  having 
a  bag  under  the  neck,  which  will  contain  z  gallons  of  water. 

Crane’s-*//,  an  herb  ;  alfo  pincers  uled  by  furgeons. 

Crane -Lines  [in  a  Skip]  are  lines  which  go  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  fprit-lail,  top  malt,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fore-ftays. 

Cra'niuM  [with  Anatemijls]  the  skull  comprehending 
all  the  bones  of  the  head,  which,  as  it  were  a  helmet,  de¬ 
fends  it  from  external  injuries,  the  upper  part  of  it  is  dou¬ 
ble,  and  is  by  fomc  called  calva  and  calvaria ,  L. 

Crank,  lufty,  brisk,  jolly. 

A  Crank  !  prob.or  cjranc,  Sax.]  the  draw-beam  or  a  well. 

A  Crank  Lin  Mechanicks]  a  machine  refembling  an 
elbow,  excepting  that  it  is  in  a  fquare  form,  proje&ing  out 
of  an* axis  or  fpindle,  which  by  its  rotation  lerves  to  raile 
or  lower  the  piltons  of  engines  for  railing  water. 

Crank -Sided  L Sea  Term]  a  Ihip  is  faia  to  beerank-fided, 
when  Ihe  cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but  a  fmall 
fail,  for  fear  of  being  ovet-fet  . 

Crank  ty  the  Ground  [Sea  Term]  ufed  or  a  Imp  when 
her  floor  is  lb  narrow  that  fhe  cannot  be  brought  by  the 
ground  without  danger  of  being  overthrown,  or  at  leaft 
go  wringing  her  fides. 

Cka'nkness,  brisknefs,  livelinefi. 

ToCra  NKLE  [q.d.  to  wrinkle j  to  go  in  and  out,  or 
winding  about. 

Cr  a'n  nock?  an  ancjent;  mcafurc  of  corn. 

CrennockI 

Cra'nny  [of  crenat  L.  cre»,  Fr.]  a  chink  or  little 


crack,  a  crevice. 

Crapau'dine  [in  Horfes]  an  ulcer  on  the  coronet ;  alio 
a  tread  upon  the  coronet. 

Crape  a  fort  of  thin  worfted  fluff 
Cra'pula,  a  farfeit  by  over- eating  or  drinking  ;  crop- 
jficknefs,  drun kennels. 

Cra'pulence  [crapula,  L.]  forfeiting  by  over-eating 
Cra'pulent  [crafulentut y  L.]  oppreffed,  forfeited, 

crop-fick.  . 

Cra'pulous  [ crapulofus ,  L  ]  given  to  gluttony,  over¬ 
eating,  Qpc.  . 

To  Crash  [prob.  of ecrajfer,  F.]  to  break  with  the  teeth 

with  a  noife,  as  in  eating  green  fruit. 

Crash,  a  great  noife  ;  aifo  a  quarrel,  a  leuffle. 
Cra'sis  [xfeta/f,  Gr.]  a  mixture,  efpecially  of  wine 

and  water.  .  .  . 

Crasis  [with  Grammarians ]  a  contrattion  ot  z  lylla- 
bles  into  one,  the  fame  as  Synxrcfu  f  as  vehment  for  vehement. 

Crasis  [with  Phyficians]  a  proper  conftitution,  tempe¬ 
rature  or  mixture  of  humours  in  an  animal  body,  foch  as 
conftitutes  a  ftatc  of  health. 

Crasis  [in  Pharmacy ]  a  convenient  mixture  of  quali¬ 
ties  either  fimple  or  compound ;  (imple  when  one  quality 
exceeds  the  reft,  as  hot ,  cold,  moifl,  dry ,  &c. 

Crass  [traffus,  L.]  flat,  grofs,  thick. 

A  Crassame'ntum  [with  fome  Anatomifis]  the  cruor 
or  blood,  or  that  part  which  upon  Handing  to  cool  and  fe- 
parate,  forms  the  coaguium,  in  oppofition  to  the  ferum  in 
which  it  fwims. 

Cra'ssity  ?  [craffitas,  L.]  fatnefs,  thicknefs,  groff- 
Cra'ssitudeS  nefi,  L. 

Crassus,  a ,  am  [with  Botanick  Writers ]  thick. 
Cra'ssula  major  [Botany}  the  herb  lib- long, or  orpine, 

or  love-long,  L,  . 

Cra'ssula  minor  [ Botany ]  the  herb  prick-madam, 
worm-grafs  or  ftone-crop,  L. 

Crastina'tion,  a  deferring  or  delaying,  &c.  L. 
Cr  at  /e'g  on  on  [n^cTO.I? ovov,  Gr.]  the  herb  arfe- 
fmart,  culerage  or  wild  cow-w heat. 

Cratjeo'num  [Botany]  the  herb  flitch-wort. 

Cratch  [ crates ,  L.  crefehe ,  F.]  a  rack  for  hay  or  ftraw. 
Cratches  y  [with  Farriers ]  a  {linking  fore  in  the 
Scratches  S  heels  of  horfcs. 

Cra'ter,  a  cup  or  bowl,  a  goblet;  alfo  a  fouthern 
conftellation  confifting  of  1 1  ftars. 

Crater  [in  Falconry]  the  line  on  which  hawks  arc 
'  fattened,  when  reclaimed. 

Crate'rites  [of  Gr.]  a  precious  ftone  be¬ 

tween  the  chryfolite  and  the  amber. 

Crati'cula  [with  Chymifis ]  an  iron  inftrument  ufed  in 
jjiaking  fires  to  keep  up  the  coals. 


Cra'vat  [faid  tobefo  called  bytlie  Croats  or  Croatian: , 
a  lbrt  of  troops  in  the  German  army]  a  fort  of  neckcloth 
firft  worn  by  the  Croats. 

,  To  Crave  [cpajrian,  Stfx.]  to  deflre  earneftly,  to  be- 
feech,  to  demand. 

Cra'ven  7  acoward.  In  old  time,  foch  as  vvefeover- 
Gra'vent  S  come  in  Angle  combat,  cried  Cravant 
when  they  yielded,  and  thence  the  word  became  a  term  ot 
dilgrace  ;  alfo  a  trial  by  a  battle  upon  a  writ  of  right. 

Cr  a  'v  i  N  G  N  E  s  s ,  an  earnett  or  eager  dcfiie  after. 
Craw  [Uroe,  Dan.]  the  crop  of  a  bird. 

To  Crawl,  to  creep  along  {lowly. 

Cray,  a  difeafe  in  hawks  much  like  the  patitafl,  that 
hinders  their  muting. 

Cray  Fipy  or  Crevice ,  a  fmall  river  fifh. 

Cra'ziness  [prob.  of  K^d.7i:t  Gr.]  weaknels,  "ndipo- 
fition  of  body  or  mind. 

Cray'er,  a  fmall  lbrt  of  foa  veffeh 
Cray 'on,  a  fmall  pencil  of  any  fort  of  colouring  fluff 
made  up  into  pafte  and  dried,  to  be  uf  d  for  drawing  and 
painting  in  dry  colours,  either  upon  paper  or  parchment. 
Craze  Mill  /  Lin  Tin  Works ]  a  mill  to  gr’nd  the  tin 
Crazing  Mill  S  that  is  too  great  after  {rambling. 
Cra'zy  [of  xpetff if,  Gr\]  diflempered,  fickly,  weak,  j 
Cre'able  [creabiliSy  L.]  that  may  be  created. 

Cream  [cremort  L.  creme ,  F.]  the  thicker  and  more 
fubftantial  part  of  milk  ;  alfo  the  prime  and  Bell  part  of  a 
thing. 

Cream  of  Tartar ,  a  preparation  made  of  the  lees  of 
wine. 

Cream  Watery  water  having  a  kind  of  oil  upon  it,  ot 
fat  fcum,  which  being  boiled  is  ufed  in  fcveral  medicaments. 
To  Cream,  to  skim  oft*  cream. 

Creamy  [of  cremcr ,  L.]  having  or  full  of  cream. 
Creance,  confidence,  tiuft,  credit,  belief,  F. 
Crfance  [in  Falconry ]  a  fine  linall  long  line  fattened 
to  a  haw  k’s  lealh,  when  liie  is  firft  lured. 

Crea'nsour,  a  Creditory  one  who  rrufts  another,  either 
with  money  or  wares,  O.  X. 

Cre'at  [with  Hcrfmen]  an  ulher  to  a  riding-matter,  or 
a  gdntleman  educated  in  an  academy  of  horf-manfoip,  with 
intent  to  qualify  himfelf  for  teaching  the  art  of  riding  the 
horfe. 

To  Crea'te  [ere  at  urn,  L]  to  make  out  of  nothing  ; 
to  form,  frame  or  falhion,  alfo  to  ordain  or  appoint  ;  alfo 
to  procure  or  caufe. 

Crea'te  /  [crtatusf  L.]  created,  made,  framed, 
Crea'ted  S  formed. 

Crea't  ed,  a  created  thing  is  one  which  has  its  depen¬ 
dence  upon  another,  as  all  finite  beings  have. 

Crea'tion,  is  the  production  of  fomething  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  or  out  of  matter  that  is  indilpefed  or  unqualified,  by 
the  influence  of  an  almighty  power. 

Crea't  OR,  he  that  creates,  as  God  is  the  creator  of  all 
things,  L. 

Crea'ture  [creator tty  L-]  a  created  being;  alfo  one 
who  owes  his  rifo  and  fortune  to  the  favour  of  a  great 
man  ;  alfo  one  at  the  direction  or  under  the  influence  of 
another. 

Cre'beR,  am  [with  Botanick  Writers]  fet  thick  upon 
the  Italic. 

Cre'britude  [ crebritudo ,  L.J  frequency,  oftennefi. 
Cre'brous  [crebety  JL  ]  frequent. 

To  Cr  e  v'turiz  e,  to  make  or  render  one  his  creatures 
Crea'unce  [creance y  F.J  faith,  credit,  confidence. 
Cre'dence  [credent  iat  L]  belief. 

Credentials,  letters  of  credit  or  recommendation; 
efpecially  for  the  authorizing  Or  giving  power  to  an  am- 
balTador,  plenipotentiary,  &c. 

Credibility  ?  [credibility  F.]  probablenefs,  like- 
Cre'dibleness  5  iihood,  alfo  reputablends. 

Cr  e'd  i  b  L  e  [ credibility  L.]  that  which  is  to  be  believed  ; 
worthy  of  credit,  that  which  although  it  is  not  apparent  to 
fenfe,  nor  certainly  to  be  colletled,  either  antecedently 
from  its  caufe,  or  reverfly  by  its  effeCt,  yet  has  the  attefta- 
tion  of  truth. 

Cre'dit  [creditum,  L.]  belief,  efteem,  reputation  ; 
alfo  truft  ;  alfo  authority,  intereft,  power. 

To  Credit  [ creditum ,  fop.  of  credere ,  L.]  to  give  cre¬ 
dit  or  truft  to  ;  to  grace,  to  fet  oft. 

Cre'dit  able  [croyable, ,  F.]  true  ;  alfo  reputable. 
Cre'diTABLEN  Ess  [ot  credit y  F]  reputablcnets,  L. 
Cre'dit  [in  Traffick]  a  mutual  loan  of  merchandizes, 
&c.  on  the  reputation  of  the  honefty  and  folvability  of  the 
perfon  negociating ;  alfo  the  courfewhich  papers  or  bills 
of  commerce  have  in  negociating  the  a&ions  of  a  company, 
E  e  e  a? 
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is  of  the  Sank,  South-Sea ,  Sec.  which  is  faid  to  rife  when 
they  arc  received  and  fold  at  prices  above  par,  or  the  ftan- 
dard  of  their  firft  appointment. 

Credit  [in  Ant.  Writers]  a  right  which  lords  had  over 
their  vaifals,  to  oblige  them  to  lend  money  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time. 

Letters  of  Credit  [in  Commerce]  are  letters  given  by  a 
merchant,  &c.  to  fuch  perions  as  he  can  truft  to  take  money 
of  his  correlpondent. 

Cre'ditok,  one  who  is  of  fair  credit  ;  which  brings 
credit  or  reputation,  who  gives  credit  ;  one  who  lends  or 
trufts  another  with  money,  goods,  &>c. 

Cre'dULous  [ credulus ,  L.]  eafy,  light  or  ralh.  of 
belief. 

Credu'lity  \  [credulitas,  L.]  aptnefs,  eafinefs  or 

Cre'dulousn  ess  S  readinefs  to  believe. 

Creed  [of  credo,  L.j  a  foort  or  fummary  account  of  the 
chief  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith,  fo  called  from  the  firft 
beginning  in  Latin,  Credo  in  Deum ,  i.  e.  I  believe  in  God. 

Creek  [cpecca,  Sax.  critjue,  F.]  a  little  bay,  a  nook 
in  a  harbour,  where  any  thing  is  landed. 

A  Creek  ?  [in  the  Seek]  a  fmall  pain  there,  occafioned 

A  Crick  5  by  cold. 

To  Creek  [prob.  of  tcljrfser,  Dan.]  to  make  a  noife  as 
a  door  does,  when  its  hinges  arc  rufty. 

ToCreep  [croppait,  C.  Brit,  cpeopan,  *S/»x.]  to  crawl 
upon  all  fours  ;  alfo  to  come  foftly,  or  privately 

Cree'peR,  any  animal  that  creeps  ;  alfo  an  andiron. 

Cree'peR  [with  Gardeners]  a  tree  whofe  branches  trail 


on  the  ground. 

Cree'pers,  a  fort  of  galofhes  or  low  pattens,  or 
rather  between  pattens  or  clogs,  with  bits  of  iron  inftead  of 
rings  for  women. 

Crema'ster  [xft/uar'p,  a  hook  of  xpf/ua&>,  Gr.  to  hold 
up]  a  mufole  otherwise  called  fufpenfor  tefiiculi ,  both  the 
names  being  taken  from  the  ufe  of  it,  which  is  too  much, 
and  forves  to  draw  them  up  and  raife  them  in  coitu. 

Cremation,  a  burning,  L. 

Creme'ntum  comitatus  [Law  Term]  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  king’s  rents,  above  the  vicontiel  rents ;  for 
which  improvements  the  fheriff  anfwered  by  crementum 
comitatus. 

Cremes i' nos,  a,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers]  of  a  crim- 
fon  colour. 

Cre'na,  a  notch  or  dent,  L. 

Cre'naT  ed  or  notched  Leaf  [with  Botanifis ]  is  that 
which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into  leveral  obtufe  fegments, 


as  in  the  oak-leaves. 

Cre'ncL.es  /  [in  a  ship]  fmall  ropes  fpliced  or  let  in- 

Cre'ngles  ^  to  the  bolt  ropes  of  the  fails  that  belong 
to  the  main  and  fore-mafts,  they  are  fattened  to  the  bow¬ 
ling  bridles,  and  are  to  hold  by,  when  the  bonnet  fail  is 
taken  off. 

Cre'mnos  [xp'i urtgp,  Gr.  a  precipice  or  fhelving  place] 
it  is  ufed  by  Anatomifis  for  the  lip  of  the  pudendum  muliebre  ■ 
alfo  the  lip  of  an  ulcer. 

Crenelle'  [in  Heraldry]  or  embattled  in 
Englifi,  from  the  Trench  word  Cren,  fignifying 
a  notch  or  interval,  fignifies  when  any  honour¬ 
able  ordinary  is  drawn  like  the  battlements  on  a 
wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies  foot ;  that  is,  the 
Wall  riling  at  fmall  intervals,  fo  as  to  cover  them,  and 
lower  at  thofo  intervals ;  and  the  ufo  of  it  is  taken  from 
fuch  walls,  either  for  having  been  the  firft  at  moun¬ 
ting  them,  or  the  chiefeft  in  defending  them ;  as  in  the 
figure. 

Cr  E  a'n  C  E  [with  Barriers]  an  ulcer  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot  of  an  horfe,  about  an  inch  above  the  cronet. 

Cre'pATURE  [in  Pharmacy]  the  boiling  of  barley  or 
any  other  thing  till  it  cracks. 

Crephage'netus  [xpi’fprt!  or  Kpvtpa'/ivtTOi,  Gr.  fecret- 
ly  born]  was  a  god  of  Thebes  in  Phrygia,  whom  they  ac¬ 
counted  immortal.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the  Thebans  were 
the  only  people  in  all  Egypt  that  refufed  to  admit  the  ex¬ 
travagant  fuperftitions  of  other  cities,  and  that  they  would 
never  give  divine  honour  to  mortal  gods.  It  is  probable, 
that  this  fingularity  might  proceed  from  fome  impreftions 
the  Ifraelites  had  left  among  them  For  the  city  of  Thebes 
was  next  neighbour  to  the  land  of  Gofben. 

Crepi'n  rs  [in  Cookery]  fringes ;  a  fort  of  farce  or  fluffed 
meat  wrapped  up  in  a  veal-caul,  F. 

ToCre'pitate  [ crepitatum ,  L.]  to  make  a  noife  of¬ 
ten,  to  crack. 

Cre'pitus,  a  Tart,  L.  alfo  a  certain  deity  worfhipped 
by  the  Egyptians  under  an  obfeene  figure,  which  is  to  be 
feen  in  fome  curious  collections  of  antiquity. 
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Cre'pitcs  Lupi,  [Botanf]  a  kind  of  fungus,  common¬ 
ly  called  puff-ball. 

Crepita'tion,  a  cracking,  L. 

Crepu'sclf.  [ crepufculurn ,  L.]  the  twilight  in  the 
evening  after  the  letting  ot  the  fun,  or  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  its  riling 

CrEfu'sculous,  pertaining  to  the  twilight. 

Cre'scent  [ crefcens ,  L]  increafing  or  growing. 

Crescent  [with  Farriers]  a  horfe  is  faid  to  have 
crefcents,  when  the  point  of  the  coffin-bone,  which  is  molt 
advanced,  falls  down  and  preffes  the  foie  outwards. 

Cre'scent  [in  Heraldry  t  is  the  half  moon, 
with  the  horns  turned  upwards.  It  is  ufod  either 
as  an  honourable  bearing,  or  as  the  difference 
to  diftinguifh  between  elder  and  younger  fami¬ 
lies  ;  this  being  generally  afligned  to  the  fecond  fon,  and 
to  thofe  that  deicend  from  him.  See  the  Figure. 

Cre'ssan,  a  kind  of  pear  called  the  Bergamot  creffan. 

Cr  EST  [with  Florifls]  rhe  upper  part  of  a  labiated  flower. 

Ckest-ma'rine  [with  Botanifis ]  the  herb  rock- 
famphire. 

Cre'set,  an  herb. 

Cresset  Light ,  a  large  lanthorn  fixed  to  a  pole  ;  alfo 
a  burning  beacon. 

Crest  ?  \jrifta,  L.  ere  fie,  F.]  the  tuft  on  the  head  of 

Crist  }  a  bird. 

Crest  [with  Carvers]  a  carved  work  to  adorn  the  head 
or  top  of  any  thing  not  unlike  our  modern  cornilh. 

Crest  [with  Heralds]  a  device  repreffenting  a  living 
creature,  plant  or  other  artificial  thing,  fet  over  a  coat  of 
arms  on  the  wreath  in  the  uppermoff  part  of  the  ef- 
cutcheon. 

Cr est  fallen  [with  Farriers]  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe, 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  on  which  the  mane  grows, 
does  not  Hand  upright,  but  hangs  either  on  the  one  fide 
or  the  other. 

Crest  Fallen  [  fpoken  of  Men]  fignifies  difpirited* 
put  out  of  heart,  call  down,  &c. 

Crest  Tile ,  a  ridge  tile. 

Cre'sted  [cn flatus,  L.]  having  a  creft. 

Cre'sw  ell,  the  broad  edge  or  verge  of  the  foie  of  a 
fhoo,  round  about. 

Creta'ceous  [ cretaceus ,  L.]of  or  belonging  to  chalk. 

Cretated  [ cretatus ,  L.]  chalked 

Cre'ticism?  [fo  called  from  the  inhabitants  of  Crete , 

Cre'tisM  £  who  were  famous  for  lying]  a  forging 
of  lies,  falfenefs,  perfidioufnefs. 

Creto'se  [ cretofus ,  L.]  full  of  chalk,  chalky. 

Creto'sity  [cretofltas,  L.]  chalkinefs. 

Cru'sW  i  3  meltinS  Pot  ufecl  ky  goldfmiths. 

Cre'v  ic  e  [ crevajfe ,  F.]  a  chink  or  cleft ;  alfo  a  cray- 
fifli. 


Crew 'el,  two  threaded  worfted. 

Crew'et  £  [prob.  of  cruche ,  F.  an  earthern  pot]  a 

Creuet  5  phial  or  narrow-mouth ’d  glafs,  to  hold 
oil  or  vinegar. 

Creux  [in  Sculpture]  a  hollow  cavity,  out  of  which 
fomethiug  has  been  fcooped  or  digged. 

Criance  >  [with  Falconers]  aline  of  fine  ftrong  even 

Criats  5  pack-thread  fattened  to  the  leafh  of  a 
hawk  when  fhe  is  firft  lured,  F. 

Crib  [cjffbbe,  Sax.  Urtbbe,  Dan.]  a  cratch  or  manger 
for  cattle. 

Cri'bbage,  a  game  at  cards. 

Cri'bble  [of  cribellum ,  L.J  acorn-fieve,  F. 

Cribra'tion,  the  fifting  of  powder  through  a  fine 
fieve,  L. 

Crib  rum  Os  [ Anat .]  a  bone  of  the  nofo  refombling  a 
fieve,  L. 

Crib  RUM  BenediBum  [with  Anat.]  i.  e.  the  bleffed  fieve  ; 
a  membrane  or  certain  thick  skillfull  of  fmall  holes  like  a 
fieve,  which  (,as  the  ancients  had  a  notion)  was  in  the 
reins,  and  through  which  they  fancied  the  fertim  was  ftrain- 
ed  into  the  ureter  ;  leaving  the  good  blood  behind  for  the 
ncurifoment  of  the  reins. 

Crick,  a  fort  of  cramp  or  pain  in  the  neck. 

Cri'cket  [of  brelicl,  Du.  to  chirp]  a  little  infffl: 
haunting  ovens,  chimneys,  &c.  alfo  a  low  ttool  for  a  child ; 
alfo  a  play  with  bats  and  ball. 

Cricoarytj'enoi'des  [of  a  ring,  dpvce  to 

drink,  or  ttpvTtif  a  fort  of  cup  to  drink  our  ot,  and 
form]  certain  muffles  which  arife  from  the  cartilage  called 
cricoides ,  and  arc  inferred  into  the  Arytanoidcs,  which  while 
they  draw  fidewavs  and  outwardly,  the  Rimula  of  the 
Larynx  is  widened.  . 

J  Cri- 
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Cricoi'des  [of  xeix®’,  Gr.  a  ring]  the  griftle  of  the 
larynx  or  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Cri'cothyreoides  [of  xp/xgA,  Sufs o(  an  helmet, 
and  hS&  fhape,  Gr. ]  a  pair  of  mufclcs  which  take  their 
rife  from  the  fore  pare  of  the  cricoides ,  and  end  in  that 
which  is  called  feutiformu. 

Crime  [ crimen ,  L.J  a  fault,  a  foul  deed,  an  offence,  a 

Gn,  L. 

Criminal  [ erimimlis ,  L.j  of  or  belonging  to,  or 
guilty  of  a  crime. 

A  Criminal,  {Un  criminel,  Fr.]  an  offender. 

Criminal  n  ess  [of  crimir.el ,  F .criminalis,  LJ  guil- 
tinefs  of  a  crime. 

Crimin  a'tion,  a  blaming  or  accufing,  L. 

Criminatory  [ criminatorius ,  L]  full  of  accufations 
or  crimes. 

Crimino'sity  [ crimivofitas ,  L.]  reproach,  ill  report. 

CrimiNo'se  [ criminofus ,  LJ  ready  to  blame  oraccufe. 

Crimn  oi'des  ?  [with  Phypcians]  urine  with  thick  fe- 

Crimnodes  3  diments  at  the  bottom  like  bran. 

Cri'mpling  [prob.  q.  crippling]  as  to  go  crimpling,  i.e. 
as  if  the  feet  w  ere  tender. 

Crimp,  a  dealer  in  coals. 

Cri'mson  [ cramoipn ,  F.]  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour. 

Cr inanthemum  [xgrm Cr.]  the  wild  lily. 

Cri'nated  [ crinatus ,  L.J  having  long  locks. 

Cri'nated  [in  Bor.?wy]  are  fuch  as  fhoot  into 

the  ground  in  many  fmall  fibres  or  hairs. 

Cri'n  ED  [iu  Heraldry]  having  hairs. 

Cri'n  EL  s  £  [with  Falconers]  fmall  black  feathers  in  a 

Cri'n  ets  ^  hawk,  like  hair  about  the  fere. 

Crini'gerous  [criniger,  LJ  wearing  hair  or  long  locks. 

Crino's  e  [ crinofus ,  LJ  having  much  or  long  hair. 

Crino'sity  [crinoptas,  LJ  hairinefs. 

To  Cringe  [perhaps  of  bteeijen,  Du.  to  creep]  to 
make  low  bows  or  congees  ;  to  fhew  great  fubmiffion. 

Cri'nis,  hair,  L. 

Crini'ta  fella ,  a  comet  or  blazing- ftar,  L. 

To  Cri'nkle  [btcncbcleit,  Du.]\o  go  in  and  out,  to 
run  into  folds  and  wrinkles. 

Crino'nes  [of  crinis,  L.  hair]  a  fort  of  worms  lome- 
times  found  under  the  skin  in  children,  relembling  fhort 
thick  hairs  or  briftles 

Crippl e  [Cfttpl,  C.  Brit,  brcple,  Duh]  a  perfon  that  is 
lame,  the  ufe  of  fome  limb  being  wanting  or  defeftive. 

Cri'pplings  [with  Architects]  fhort  fpars  or  piles  of 
wood  againft  the  fide  of  an  houfe. 

Cri'sima  [xpkr/^x,  Gr.]  figns  by  which  perfons  may 
Judge  with  refpeft  to  a  dileafe. 

Cri'sis  [xfrV/f,  Gr.]  judgment,  fentence  or  verdift, 
judgment  in  difeerning  anything. 

Crisis  [with  Phypcians]  a  judgment  pafs’d  on  a  diftem- 
per  ;  alfo  the  conflict  between  nature  and  the  difeafe,  or  the 
(udden  change  of  it  tending  either  to  a  recovery  or  death. 

PerfeCt  Crisis,  is  that  which  intirely  frees  the  patient 
from  the  diftemper,  and  is  either  firiutary  or  deadly. 

ImperfcCt  Crisis,  is  that  which  does  not  clearly  de¬ 
termine  the  tendency  of  the  difeafe,  but  leaves  room  for 
another  Crips,  and  this  is  twofold,  either  for  the  better 
or  the  worle. 

ImperfeCt  Crisis  for  the  belter  [with  Plypcians]  is  a 
crifis  which  does  not  quite  take  away  the  difeafe,  but  en¬ 
ables  the  patient  to  bear  it  better. 

Imperfect  Crisis  for  the  worfe  [with  Phypcians]  is 
when  the  difeafe  becomes  more  violent  and  dangerous. 

Cri'som  ?  [of  ierjua.,  Gr.]  an  unftion  anciently  ufed 

Ch  ri'som  S  in  chriftening  children]  an  infant  who 
dies  before  baptiffn. 

To  Crisp  [ crifpaie ,  L.]  to  frizzle  or  curl 

Crisp  [ crifpatus ,  L.]  friable,  dry’d  by  frying,  EfTc.  till 
it  is  frizzled  or  apt  to  crumble. 

St.  Cr i's pi n  s  Lance  [of  Crifpin  the  famous  patron  of 
the  fhoomakers]  an  awl. 

Cri'sped  [< crifpatus ,  LJ  curled  ;  alfo  made  friable  or 
brittle. 

Cri'spn ess,  brittlenefs,  aptnefs  to  crumble  or  break. 

Crispi'na  [with  Botanijts]  the  rafpis  tree,  Z. 

Lrispisu  lcant  [ crifpifnlcans ,  LJ  coming  down 
wrinkled ;  fpoken  of  lightening. 

Cri'spitude  [ crifpitndo ,  L]  curlednefs. 

Crista  [Anatomy]  a  crooked,  twilled,  fpiral  eminence 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpine  of  the  ornoplate. 

Cri'sta  galli  [ Anatomy ]  a  fmall  procefs  in  the  middle 
of  the  os  ethmoides  advancing  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  L. 

Cr  i's  tat  ed  [ crifatus,  L.]  having  a  creft  or  comb. 


Cri'stje  [with  Phypcians]  excrefcences  of  flefli  grow¬ 
ing  about  the  fundament,  the  roots  of  w  hich  are  often  chapt 
and  cleft.  1 

Crite'rium  l  [xetT«£toi',  Gr.]  a  judgment  made  of 
Crite'rion  S  the  truth  or  falfity  of  a  propoiitienj 
or  about  the  nature  or  qualities  of  any  effeft. 

Cri'the  [with  Phypcians]  a  little  oblong  pufh  or  fwel- 
ling  growing  to  the  eye-brows  where  the  hairs  are,  lo  cal¬ 
led  from  its  refembling  a  barley  corn. 

StfUSSriW*-'.  c>-]  fea-fennel  or  famphire. 

Cri'th  OMANCV  [of  X£i2ri  barley,  and  fixyTux,  Gr. 
divination]  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by  confidering 
the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  facrifice,  and 
the  meal  ftrewed  over  the  viftims  that  were  to  be  killed. 

Cri't  ical  [ criticuSy  of  xgiT/xaf,  Gr.]  of  a  nice  judg¬ 
ment  ;  that  judges  or  gives  figns  to  judge  by ;  alfo  cenfo- 
rious  or  apt  to  find  fault  with. 

Cri't  ICAL  Days  [with  Phypcians]  are  thofe  days  where¬ 
on  there  happens  a  fudden  change  of  the  difeafe,  or  on 
which  it  comes  to  its  crifis. 

Critical  Signs  [with  Phypcians ]  are  figns  taken  from 
a  crifis,  either  towards  a  recovery  or  death. 

Critically  [en  criti quant,  F.  critico  more ,  LJ  like 
a  critick  ;  alfo  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

Criticalness  /  nice  judgment,  critical  difeourfe  of 
Cri't ic ism  _S  refieftion,  or  the  art  of  judging 
and  cenfuring  mens  aftions,  words  or  writings. 

To  Critici'ze  Upon  [ critiquer ,  F.]  to  play  the  critick, 
to  examine  nicely  ;  to  judge  and  cenfure  a  man’s  aftions, 
words  or  writings ;  alfo  to  find  fault  wirh. 

A  Cri't icr  [criticus,  of*  xgiT/xo?,  Gr.]  one  skilled  in 
criticifm,  a  profound  fcholar,  a  nice  cenfurer. 

Cmticiks  [critica,  L.  xeiTfxa,  Gr.]  the  art  of  cri¬ 
ticizing  ;  a  skill  confifting  in  a  nice  and  curious  examination 
of  authors. 

Cro'ats  [becaufc  originally  they  were  from  Croatia ] 
a  regiment  of  horfe  in  France. 

Cro'cards,  a  fort  of  money  which  with  pollards, 
ftaklings,  &c.  were  anciently  current  in  England. 

Cro'ceous  [ croceus ,  L.  xfoxe©',  Gr.  1  of  or  like  faftron, 
Croceus,  a,  urn,  [with  Botamck  Writers]  of  a  faftron 
colour,  L. 

Croc  IT  a'tion,  the  croaking  or  kawingof  crows,  &V.L, 
Cro'ch  Es  [with  Hunters]  the  little  burs  that  grow  about 
the  top  of  a  deer’s  or  hart’s- horn. 

Cro'ci  [in  Botany]  the  apices  or  fmall  knobs  on  the 
tops  of  horns. 

Croci'a  [ old  Jifc.]  the  crofier  or  paftoral  ftaff,  which 
bifhops,  and  abbots  had  the  privilege  to  bear,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  enfigns  of  their  religious  office,  and  were  commonly 
inverted  in  their  prelacies  by  the  delivery  of  it. 

Crocia'rius,  the  officer  who  bears  the  crofier  ftaff  be¬ 
fore  a  bifliop. 

To  Crock,  to  black  one  with  fbor. 

A  Crock,  [cjrocca,  Sax.]  a  coarfe  earthen  pot. 
Cro'cium  ?  the  collation  or  difpofal  of  bifliop  ricks  and 
Cro'c  ij'E.  3  abbies  by  the  giving  of  a  ftaffi  * 
Crocodile  [x^yxode/A©',  Gr. ]  a  ravenous  beaft  ftiap’d 
like  a  lizard,  being  an  amphibious  creature,  living  both  oil 
land  and  in  the  water,  very  frequent  in  the  river  Nile  and 
elfe  where,  which  grows  to  a  prodigious  fize,  fometimes  to 
the  length  of  20  or  50  foot. 

Crocodile  [of  x^xoieiAifv,  of  y.^ypov  faffron,  and 
Cuhiv  fearing]  the  Egyptians  worffiipped  God  under  the 
form  of  a  crocodile,  becaufe  it  is  a  creature  which’  is  laid 
to  be  the  only  one  without  a  tongue  ;  and  fo  they  imagined 
it  hieroglyphically  to  reprefent  ^God,  beholding  all  things 
both  in  heaven  and  earth  with  a  profound  filence. 

Crocodile,  bearing  on  the  head  the  feather  of  an  Ibis 
[hieroglyphically]  reprefented  a  flothful  man  ;  becaufe  the 
bird  Ibis  is  faid  to  have  a  fecret  power  on  the  crocodile,  fo 
that  if  the  1  body  of  this  ferpent  be  ftroaked  with  it,  tho* 
it  be  in  its  nature  cruel  .and  rapacious,  it  loleth  its  former 
difpofitions  and  becomes  extreme  flothful  and  idle  for  a 
time. 

Crocodll  i't  Es  [with  Rhetor.]  a  captious  and  fopliif- 
tical  kind  of  argumentation,  lb  ordered  as  to  feduce  the 
unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecioufly  into  a  fnare. 

Crocoma'gma  [of  xpo'xof  and  gdy/ua,,  Gr.]  a  phyfi- 
cal  conipofition,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  was  faffron  ; 
alio  dregs  of  the  oil  of  faftron  and  other  fpices,  anciently 
made  up  into  balls. 

Crocodili'ne  [ crocodilinus ,  L.  of  xyxoftiwos,  Gr.] 
like  a  crotodile  ;  alfo  fOphiftical. 

Crocome'rion  [xgyx5/«e«nv,  Gr]  the  herb  great 
Cmicle  or  lion’s  paw3  L,  (^r»^ 
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CUS,  faffron,  L. 


Crocus  [with  Cbymifts]  a  powder  of  a 'faffron  colour. 
Crocus  Mart  is  [with  Cbymifts]  faffron  of  fteel,  a  me¬ 
dicine  fo  called  from  its  reddilh.  or  faffron  colour. 

Crocus  Martis  Aperient  [ Chymifiry ]  i.  e.  opening  faf¬ 
fron  of  Mars,  which  is  made  by  wafhing  iron-plates,  and 
■then  expofing  them  to  the  dew  till  they  ruft,  then  ferap- 
ing  off  the  ruft. 

Crocus  Marti s  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  ^  4^ 
exprefled  by  thefe  chara£lers.  vJ 

Crocus  of  Copper  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  ex-  /T\  p 
prels’d  by  this  character.  vl/  ^ 

Crocus  Metallorum  [ Chymifiry ]  a  kind  of  impure  and 
dark  glaft  of  antimony,  of  a  liver-colour,  called  alio  liver 
of  antimony.. 

Cro'e  ?  [Utotn,  D».]  an  iron-bar  or  lever ;  alfo  a 
Cro'meJ  notch  in  the  fide-boards  or  Haves  of  a 
cask,  where  the  head-pieces  come  in. 

Croft  [epoyt,  -Sax.]  a  little  clofe. 

Croft,  a  flip  of  ground  adjoining  to  an  houfe,  which 
is  called  toft  ;  fo  formerly  they  ufed  this  faying  of  a  very 
poor  man,  he  bad  ne  toft  ne  croft,  i.  e.  he  had  neither  houfe 
nor  land. 

Croisade,  a  name  given  to  a  Chriftian  expedition 
againft  Infidels,  for  conquering  the  Hcly  Land,  becaule 
thole  that  engaged  in  the  expedition  wore  a  croft  on  their 
bofoms,  and  bore  a  crofs  in  their  llandards.  There  w  ere 
at  feveral  times  8  croifades,  the  firft  was  begun  at  the  lo- 
licitation  of  the  patriarch  of  ferufalem ,  in  the  year  1095; 
the  zd  in  1144.  under  Lewis  VII;  the  3d  in  1188.  by 
Henry  II ;  of  England,  and  Philip  Auguflus  of  France  ,  the 
4th  in  1195  by  pope  Celeftin  III.  and  the  emperor 
Henry  VI;  the  5th  and  6th  was  publifhed  in  1198  and 
1213.  by  pope  Innocent  III  ;  the  7th  was  undertaken 
by  St.  Louis  about  the  year  1245  ;  and  the  laft  was  in  the 
year  126S. 

Cro'isiers,  a  religious  order,  or  a  congregation  of  re¬ 
gular  canons. 

Cro'isier  ?  [of  Croix,  F.]  a  fhepherd’s  -  crook,  a 
Cro'izier  S  fymbol  of  paftoial  authority  ;  being  a 
ftaff  of  gold  or  filver,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  before 
bifhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they  give 
benedictions. 

CroissANTE  [in  Heraldry ]  as  la  croix  croiff, ante,  F.  is 
a  croft  crefcented,  i.  e.  having  a  crefcent  or  half-moon 
fixt  at  either  end. 

Crosses  [croifez,  F.]  pilgrims;  alfo  knights  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem ,  fo  called  from  the  badge 
of  the  croft,  alfo  of  pilgrims  who  were  bound  for  the 
holy  land,  or  who  had  been  there,  they  wore  the  croft 
on  their  upper  garments. 

To  Croke  [croaffer,  F.  crocare,  Ital.]  to  make  a  noife 
like  a  frog  or  raven  ;  or  as  the  guts  do  with  wind. 

Cron  el  7  is  the  iron  at  the  end  of  a  tilting  fpear,_ 
Cronet  having  a  focket  for  the  end  of  the  ftaff 

Coronet  j  to  go  into,  and  terminating  in  three 
points. 

Crone  [cjione,  <S/rx.]  an  old  ewe  or  female. 
Cro'net,  the  hair  which  grows  over  the  top  of  an 
horfo’s  hoof. 

Cro'ny  [prob.  of  congerrone,  L.  a  merry  companion, 
or  of  ’/Jove;,  Gr.  time,  q.  d.  a  good  old  friend]  an  in¬ 
timate  companion  or  contemporary  difciple. 

To  Cro o  ?  to  make  a  noife  like  a  dove  or  pi- 
ToCroo'kel}  geon. 

A  Crook  [croc,  F.  an  Hook ]  a  fhepherd's  hook  or  ftaff. 
Croo'ked  [feroget,  Dan.]  not  ftraight,  fome  derive  it 
of  krok,  the  turning  up  the  hair  in  curls]  bowed,  bent, 
turning  in  and  out. 

Croo'kedness  [of  fctoefe,  a  curl  of  the  hair]  ben- 
dingnefs.  t.  _  ■ 

Croo'tes  [in  Lead  Mines ]  a  fubftancc  found  about 
the  oar. 

Crop  [epoppay,  S<*x.]  the  gathering  of  corn  or  hay, 
or  the  old  ftock  that  the  ground  affords  ;  alfo  the  handle 
of  a  coachman’s  whip. 

To  Crop,  [prob.  of  epoppan,  Sax.']  to  cut  or  pinch  off, 
to  gather. 

Crop  [croppa,  C.  Brit,  a  UtOp,  Du.] 

Cro'ppa  [probably  of  epoppar,  Sax. 
of  corn,  or  the  produft  in  harveft. 

Crop  sick,  fick  at  the  llomach. 

Cro'quets  [in  Cookery]  certain  compounds  made  of 
delicious  fluffed  meat,  fome  of  the  bignefs  of  an  egg 
ferving  for  a  fide-dilh  ;  others  the  flic  of  a  walnut  for 
garnilhing. 

<er 


a  bird’s-craw. 

Old  Law]  a  crop 


CroVihr  [of  crotfe,  F.]  a  bifhop’s  ftaff*  m  ?.dc  in  tht 
form  of  a  lhepherd’s  crook,  to  intimate  that  the  v  aic  fpi- 
ritual  fliepherds. 

Crosiers  [with  Afironomers ]  4  ftars  in  the  form  of  a 
croft,  which  fhew  the  antarbtick  pole  to  thole  who  fail 
in  the  fouthern  hemiiphere. 

Croslet  [croifelet,  F.]  a  little  Croft. 

Croslet,  a  frontlet  or  head-cloth. 

Croslet  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Croft et,  is 
a  croft  croffed  a^uin  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 


each  of  the 


:nd>,  as  in  the  figure. 


Cross  [crux,  L.  croix,  F-]  a  gibbet  on  which  cue  an¬ 
cients  ufed  to  hang  their  Haves  aiid  malefactors,  who  were 
either  tied  thereto  with  ropes  or  n.tilcd  with  nails  who 
having  their  bones  broken  to  dilputch  them  the  fooner,  al¬ 
ways  died  upon  it. 

ACross  [with  Heralds]  is  an  ordinary  com- 
pofed  of  4  lines,  two  of  which  are  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  the  other  two  tranfverfe,  that  mee: 
by  couples  in  4  right  angles,  and  contains  one 
fifth  of  the  fhield,  as  in  the  figure.  Crofles  areot  vaiiout 
forts. 

Cross  Avellane,  a  croft,  the  ends  of  which  ihoot  forfli 
like  the  husk  of  afilberd. 

Cross  fitched  J  . 

Cross  f  tehee  $  3  crofs  P01Ilted  at  the  Attorn. 

Cross  Fleury,  a  crofs  with  a  flower  delis  at  each  end. 

Cross  Fourchet,  a  forked  croft. 

Cross  Milrine ,  a  croft,  the  ends  of  which  are  clomped 
and  turned  again  like  a  milrine,  which  carries  the  milflunc. 

Cross -voided,  is  when  a  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  the 
out  lines  of  a  croft,  and  then  the  field  is  fuppofed  to  ap¬ 
pear  through. 

Cross -bar-fbet  [with  Gunnels]  a  round  foot,  having  a 
long  iron  fpike  call  with  it,  as  if  it  w  ere  let  quite  through 
the  middle.  S 

Cross  Beam  >  [i n  Architecture]  one  beam  laid  acroft 

Cross  Piece  \  another. 

Cross  Beam  [in  a  Ship]  a  large  piece  of  timber,  which 
goes  acroft  two  other  pieces,  cahed  Bites ,  to  which  the  ca¬ 
ble  is  faftened,  when  the  ihip  rides  at  anchor. 

A  Cross-eite,  a  difippointmenr. 

A  Cross  Caper,  a  kind  ol  leap,  with  crofting  the  legs 
alfo  an  unlucky  accident  or  misfortune. 

To  make  a  Cross  in  Corvers  /  [with  Horfemen]  is  to 

To  make  a  Cross  in  Balotades  $  make  a  fort  of  leap 
or  air  with  one  breath  forwards  and  backwards,  as  in  the 
figure  of  a  crofs. 

Cross  -grained,  that  goes  againft  the  grain,  peevifh, 
ftubborn,  humourfome. 

Cross-7^ yard  [in  a  Ship]  a  fmall  yard,  flung  at  the 
end  of  the  miflen  maft,  under  the  top. 

Cross  Matches ,  crols-marriages,  as  when  a  brother  and 
After  intermarry  w  ith  two  perlons  who  have  the  lame  re¬ 
lation  one  to  the  other  ;  alfo  when  a  widower  and  widow 
having  children,  unite  themfelves  and  their  children  bv 
matrimony. 

Cros  s  Purpofes,  contrary  devices  or  deftgns  ;  alfo  a  kind 
of  foort. 

Cross  Staff,  a  mathematical  inftrument  ufed  by  mari¬ 
ners  for  taking  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftars. 

Cross  Trees  [in  a  Ship j  four  pieces  of  timber,  bolted  and 
let  one  into  another,  at  the  head  of  the  mails  ;  lo  that 
they  ferve  to  keep  and  bear  the  top  mails  up. 

Cross  Trip  [with  Wreftlers]  is  when  the  legs  are  crofted 
one  within  another. 

Cross  Wort,  a  plant  whofe  leaves  and  flowers  both  grow 
in  the  fhape  of  croffes. 

Cross-tree  yard  [in  a  ship]  is  a  yard  (landing  fquare 
juft  under  the  mizz.en-top,  and  is  faftened  below  to  fit  the 
miz.z,en- top-fail. 

Ckota'phick  Artery  [of  !cyT£t;»Tst/  the  muffles  of  the 
temples,  of  the  temples]  a  name  given  to  the 

tendon  of  the  muffle  Crotaphites. 

Cro'taphites  [in  Anatomy]  a  muffle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  whole  fibres  fpring. 

Crota'phium  [with  Plyftcians]  a  pain  in  that  part  of 
the  head. 

Crotch,  the  forked  part  of  a  tree. 

Cro'tch  et  [crotchet,  F.  of  free  an  hook]  a  note  in  mu* 
fick  which  is  half  a  minim. 

Cro'tchet,  a  fancy,  a  whimfey 

Cro'chet  [with  Printers ]  an  inciofure  for  words  in  this 
form  [] 

Cro't  els 


t  R 

Cko'teis  ?  [with  ffntlm]  the  ordure  or  dune  of 
Croteving  s  a  hare.  ° 

Crouch  [ crochu ,  F.J  crooked  ;  alfo  aero fs 
Crouch  Mafs  ?  [among  the  Roman  Catholicksl  a 
Crou  c A  Mafs- day  $  f'cftivul  oblerved  in  honour  of 
the  holy  crofs. 

To  Crouch  [ croucher ,  F.]  to  bow  down,  tofquator  lie 
down.  1 

Crou'ched  Friers.  See  Crutched  Friers. 

Crou  ching  [of  ewrfw,  F.J  bowing  down,  {looping. 
CROU  PA  DES  [with  Horfemen]  are  leaps  of  a  horle  that 
are  higher  than  corvets,  which  keep  the  lore  and  hind 
quarters  of  an  horfc  in  an  equal  height,  fo  that  he  trufles 

his  fhoos  ^  UnJe*  hlS  belly’  without  yerking  or  Ihewing 

*heChipsUP  E'  I'0f  3  1S  thC  extrcmiry  of  the  reins  above 

To  gain  the  Croupe  [ill  Horfemavflip]  is  one  horfeman  s 
making  a  demi-tour  upon  another,  in  order  to  take  him 
upon  the  croupe. 

Without  flipping  the  Croupe  [in  Horfemavflip]  a  term 
which  figntfies  without  traveling,  without  letting  the  croupe 
go  out  ot  the  volte  or  the  tread  of  the  o-allop.  V 

Crou'pfR  [in  a  Gaming- houfe]  one  who  watches  the 
card  and  gathers  money  for  the  bank. 

Crouta'de  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  way  of  dreflin*  a 
loin  of  mutton,  F  J  t> 

A  Crow  [cjiare,  Sax  ]  a  bird  well  known 
A  Crow  [Weroglyphically]  reprefents  a  foorhfayer,  be- 
caufe  it  is  dedicated  to  Apollo  the  God  of  foothfaying  and 

S&a  "ows  are  put  ,06c,her-  fi8"ify'd 

Two 'Crows  [Hieroglyphically]  being  put  together,  figni- 
fied  difeord  and  war,  and  were  generally  accounted  un¬ 
happy  birds,  and  the  foretellers  of  misfortunes.  This  bud 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  God  of  prophecy  and  footh¬ 
faying,  and  lo  it  was  the  fymbol  of  a  foorhfayer,  and  as 
fome  fay  m  later  times  of  an  impoftor;  becaufe  thofe  that 
pretend  to  foretel  future  events  by  fuch  means,  mud  plav 
the  impoftor.  *  * 

th'i^  sCR0W’  an  iron  inftrumcr>t  for  moving  of  heavy 

To  Crow  [cjiapan,  <&**.]  to  cry  as  a  dunghill-cock  •  al 
fo  to  brag,  to  vapour.  ’ 

Crow  Net,  a  net  for  the  catching  wild  fowl  in  winter. 
Crows  Bill  [with  Surgeons]  an  ihftrument  for  drawing 
bullets,  broken  bones,  &V.  out  of  the  body.  6 

Crows  Feet  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  ropes  divided  by  the  holes 
of  a  little  block  or  pulley,  call’d  the  Dead  Man  s  Eye  in¬ 
to  6,  io  or  more  parts.  J  ’ 

Crows  Feet  [in  Military  Affairs]  irons  with  four  points 
of  three  or  four  inches  long,  fo  that  which  way  fbe.er 
thejr  tall,  one  point  will  be  uppermoft 

a  ,hron8'  a  Pref»  J  alroanold 

,hC  "yinB  °'  "0ife- 

Crown  [corona,  L.  couronne,  F.]  a  fort  of  cap  of  ftate 
or  ornament  made  of  gold  and  adorned  with  jewels,  worn 
on  rhe  heads  of  ki ngg~and  foveraign  princes. 

Cro  w  N,  a  coin  or  piece  of  money,  the  Enelifb  worth 
5  '■  the  French  crown  4/.  6  d.  their  gold  crowns  8  s.  6  d. 

£r  courm,  F]  to  fet  a  crown 
on  the  head  alio  to  reward  ;  alfo  to  make  perfeft  to  fi- 
niih  honourably.  r  ’ 

Crown  Gla/s,  the  fineft  fort  of  window-glafs 
of  DaS  tHC  nl°ft  beaUUful  and  Ia^ft  kind 
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Pearled 


pire”  ©[dominion*  Ml  Ungdom,  cm- 

bnSin^  a  PaST  a  poft  Which  in  fome 

pal  ^aftf rsftandS  Upnght  “  thc  middle  between  two  princi- 

on^iegs.^  ^  3  mCaly’  wh‘tc  fcurf>  Srovving 

cwSifti?' ft!e  Cwith  3  Plant  called  Friei’s 

Grown  Works  [in  Fortification]  an  outwork  confiding  of 
lpacious  gorge  and  two  wings,  advanced  towards  the  field 

tcrtflZ  mC  u  f"  nfmS-  gr°Und»  thefe  fal1  on  tlle  coun- 
terlcarp  near  the  faces  ot  the  baftion. 

,  7°Wn  WHEEL  [in a  Watch]  is  the  upper  part  next 
the  bal  ance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  it,  the  fame  which 
,n  ;°yal  pendulums  is  called  the  fwing  wheel 

feinted  Grown  £ one  which  had  12  points, 


Flowered  Crowns  >  cro.wns  with  pearls  or  leaves 
Parjley,  &c.  $  of  fmallage,  &c. 

Crow  N  [with  Geometricians]  a  plane  included  betweeh 
two  parallel  or  excentrick  perimeters  of  circles  that  are  une¬ 
qual  generated  by  the  motion  of  fome  part  of  a  right  lirie 

Seamr?”0**  ^  m°VlnS  pa"  n°C  beinS  contiguous  to 

Crow  n’d  [in  Horfemanfbip]  a  horfe  isfaid  to  be  crown’d 
when  he  is  fo  hurt  or  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  fall  or 
any  other  accident,  that  the  hair  flieds  and  falls  oft'  with¬ 
out  growing  again. 

Crowned  Horn- work,  a  horn-work  with  a  crown-work 
before  it. 

Crowned  Top  [with  Hunters]  the  firft  head  of  a  deer 
the  crotchets  or  buds  being  railed  in  form  of  a  crown. 

Crow'n  ing  [with  Architects]  any  thing  that  terminates 
or  nni.hes  a  decoration. 

Crown©  of  Colours  [with  Meteorolcgifts]  certain  coloured 
rings  which  appear  like  Halo's,  but  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  rhe  common  Halo’s 
about  the  bodies  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

Groy  [in  the  Scotch  Law]  the  latisfa&ion  that  is  to 
be  paid  by  a  judge,  who  does  not  adminifter  juftice 
as  he  ought,  to  the  neareft  of  kin  to  the  man  that  was 
killed. 

ToCroyn  [with  Hunters]  to  cry  as  fallow-deer  do  it 
rutring  time. 

Cru'cial,  in  the  form  of  a  cro{s. 

Crucia  ta  Glabra,  \_Bot. ]  linooth  Crofs  wort,  L. 
Crucia'ta  Hirfuta,  rough  or  hairy  Crofs-wort,  L. 
ToCru'ciate  [cruciatum,  L.]  to  torment.  * 
Crucia'tus  [with  Anatomifts]  a  mufcle  of  the  thieh 
lying  under  the  1 mjli,  L.  5 

Cru'cible,  a  veflel  made  of  earth,  and  fo  tem- 
peiea  and  baked  as  to  endure  the  greateft  fire  for  melting: 
oars,  metals,  minerals,  &Pc.  & 

Crucible  [in  Cbymiflry]  is  K71  ~V~7 

exprefs'd  by  thefe  chaiafters.  Hr  L_J  V 

Cruciferous  [crucifer,  L.]  bearing  a  crolf,  L. 

Cru  cif  ERs,  the  fame  as  Cruched  Friers 
Cru'cifix  [q.  cruciaffixus,  i.  e.  affixed  to  the  crofs]  a 
figure  reprefentmg  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs. 

.  1  Cr 1  !  X 1 ’  tbe  a^  or  Fiftering  of  crucifying  or  be¬ 
ing  crucified.  D  1  b 

ToCru'cIFY  [ crucfigere ,  L.  crucfier,  F.l  to  fatten, 
bind  or  nail  to  a  crofs ;  alfo  to  mortify  lufts,  QPc. 
Crucigerous  [ cruciger ,  L.]  bearing  a  crofs. 

Crude  [crudus,  L.j  raw,  ind-gefted,  that  has  not  had 
the  degree  oi  cocrion,  u  e .  heat  requifite  to  prepare  it  for 
eating  or  for  fome  other  purpofe. 

Crude  Humours  [in  Pbyjick]  are  fuch  humours  as  want 
that  preparation  and  elaboration  which  they  ordinarily  re¬ 
ceive  from  digeftion.  1 

Crude'lity  [crudelitas,  L.J  cruelty. 

Cru'deness  /  r  ...  „ 

Cru'dity  S  VrUdlte'  F’  cyudltast  L.]  rawnefs. 

Crudity  [with  Phyjtcians]  is  when  the  blood  is  net 
duly  fermented,  and  brought  to  a  right  confidence  ;  or  it 
may  be  defined  to  be  that  eftate  of  a  difeafe,  in  which 
the  morbifick  matter  is  of  fuch  bulk,  figure,  cohefioh,  mc- 
biliry  or  inaftivity,  which  create  or  increafe  the  difeafe. 

Crudity  [in  the  Stomach]  is  an  ill  digeftion,  when  the 
aliment  or  meat  is  not  duly  fermented,  and  regularly  turn¬ 
ed  into  chyle.  °  3 

Cru'el  [cru delis,  L.]  fierce,  hard-hearted,  barbarous  ; 
grievous,  hard,  painful,  F. 

Cru'elness/  [crudelitas,  L.  cruaute,  F.J  barbarouf- 
Cru  elty  k  nefs,  fiercenefs,  hard-heartednefs,  ill 
ufage,  rigour,  unmerciful  temper.  * 

Cruenta/ted  [cruentatus,  L.]  embrued,  or  befprin- 
kled,  or  bedawbed  with  blood. 

Cru  entous  [cruentus,  L.]  bloody,  ftained,  &c.  with 
blood. 

T°  ®  [of  brufs,  Du.  a  crofs,  i.  e.  to  crofs  to  and 

fro]  to  fail  up  and  down  the  feas  for  a  defence  to  mer¬ 
chants  fhips. 

Crui's  er,  a  fhip  of  war  appointed  to  fail  to  and  fro 
as  before. 

Crum  [cpuma,  &rx.]  a  fmall  particle  of,  or  the  fofr 
part  of  bread. 

To  Crum  ?  [accjiumian,  Sax.  brupmelcn,£>«.]  to 
ToCru'mbleS  break  fmall  by  rubbing. 
Cru'mblingn  ess  [of  accjiumian,  Sax? ]  aptnefs  to 
crumble,  r 
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Cru'mMY  [of  cjiuma,  <S/*x.]  foft  as  bread  ;  alfo  full 
of  crumbs. 

C^UMP  [Itttimm,  c  Br.  cjiump,  •SrfX.J  crooked  or 
crook  back’d 

ToCru'mple  [cpompelffo  Sax.  tmimpeit,  Du.]  to 
put  a  garment  out  of  the  folds  or  plaits  ;  to  lutfle  01  towze. 

Cau'mpled  [of  cjiump,  -Sax.]  full  of  crumples  or 
creaies. 

To  Crunk,  to  cry  like  a  crane. 

Cru'ok  L cruor,  L]  blood  dropping  out  of  a  wound, 
gore. 

Cku'pper  [ croupiere ,  F.]  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe,  the 
rump  ;  alfo  a  roll  of  leather  under  the  tail  of  a  horfe. 

Cru'pper  Buckles ,  large  fquare  buckles  fitted  to  the 
faddie  tree  behind  to  f Ten  the  ciupper.  _  . 

Cru'ra  [with  Anatom  [is]  the  two  heads  or  beginnings 
of  the  marrowy  liibllance  of  the  brain,  L. 

Cru'ra  Medullx  oblongatx  [with  Anatomifis]  the  inter¬ 
nal  fubfiance  of  the  two  fidcs  of  die  cerebrum,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  as  it  were  into  two  bundles,  L. 

Cru'ra  Cktoridis  [in  Anatomy]  a  membranous  partition 
that  runs  down  between  the  Corpora  nervofa  of  it,  from  the 
glands  to  its  divarication  at  the  Or  pubis,  dividing  the 
Clitoris  into  two  parts. 

Cru'ral  [ crural.s ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  leg. 
Cru'ra l  Artery  [with  Anatomifis j  is  a  continuation  of 
rhe  Iliack  Artery ,  which  pafies  out  of  the  lower  bedy,  and 
enters  into  the  thighs,  where  ii  loles  its  former  name,  and 
is  called  Crural  s. 

Cru'ra  i  Vein  [in  Anatomy]  a  vein  whofe  trunk. receives 
the  greater  and  lmader  Ifhta,  the  Mufiula ,  rhe  Pophtxa 
and  the  Saphena,  and  goes  up  to  the  groin  and  ends  in  the 
ll/aca. 

Crurtfus  [in  Anatomy']  a  mufole  of  the  leg,  fituate 
on  the  bone  of  the  thigh,  is  continued  from  between  the 
greater  and  lefi  T'Oihnnler  forwards  to  its  loweft  part,  and 
is  inferred  to  a  prominence  at  the  upper  and  lore-part  of 
the  bone  Tibia,  L. 

Crus,  or  magnus  pes  [in  Anatomy]  all  that  part  of  the 
body  reaching  from  the  but  ocks  to  the  toes,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  thigh,  leg  and  foot,  I- 

Cruce  icru  he,  F.  tU  US,  a  phial  for  oil  or  vinegar. 
To  Crush  probably  of  cruciare,  L.  or  efrafer,  F.]  to 
break,  to  fqueeze  ;  to  opprefs,  to  ruin. 

Crust  [crujla,  L.]  the  outward  part  of  bread  or  fhelly 
parr  of  any  thing. 

Crust  CLUNG  [in  Husbandry]  fpoken  of  ground,  that 
is  ciufted  over  and  flicks  fo  hard  together  that  nothing 
\yill  grow  on  it,  called  alfo  foil-bound. 

Cru'sTA  laBea  [in  Surgery]  a  feurf  or  crufty  fcab  that 
fpreads  over  the  head,  face  and  other  parts  of  an  infant  at 
the  time  of  its  firft  fucking,  L 

Cru'sja  Vermicularis ,  (with  Anatomifis]  the  velvet  co¬ 
vering  or  skin  of  the  guts,  L. 

Cru'sta  Villofa  [with  Anatomifis]  the  fourth  tunic  or 
coat  of  the  ftomach,  L- 

Crusta'ceous  Shell  fifies,  are  fifhes  covered  with 
•fhells,  which  are  made  up  of  feveral  pieces  and  joints,  luch 
as  lobflers,  crabs,  cray-fifh,  &o. 

Crustaceous  Shells,  are  generally  fofter  than  tefta- 
ceous  ones,  v.  hich  are  intirely  of  one  piece,  and  are  much 
harder,  thicker  and  ftronger  than  cruftaceous  ones,  as  fcal- 
lops,  oyfters,  cockles,  &c. 

Crusta'c  EOUsNESs  [crufia,  L.  afliell,  crouteux,  F.] 
hardnefs,  like,  or  being  covered  with  a  fliell,  as  lhell  fiflr. 

Crusti'fick  [crufi  ficus,  L.]  that  bnngeth  a  cruft  or 
skin. 

Cru'stiness  rof  crouteux ,  F.  cruflofus,  L,.]  hardnels 
of  bread  ;  alfo  pettifhnefs  of  temper. 

Cru'stula  [w- ith  Surgeons]  a  lmall  foab  or  fear  of  a 
fore  ;  alfo  a  blood  foot  in  the  eye  occafioned  by  a  blow, 
wound,  QPc.  being  a  falling  of  blood  into  ihe  Tunica  con- 
junbhva. 

Cru'tched  Triers  [  freres  croifez,  F.]  friers  who  wear 
the  fign  of  the  profs  on  their  garments. 

Cru'tches  [probably  of  ferucUC,  Teut.  cPicce,  ] 
wooden  fupporrers  for  lame  perfons. 

Crus  a' do  a  Portucwfe  coin  in  value  four  fliillings 
Cruza'tes  b  fterling. 

Cruzado,  acroifude,  an  expedition  to  the  holy  land. 
To  Cry  \ crier,  F  J  to  weep  ;  alfo  to  make  proclamation. 
Crimo'des  [with  Plyficians]  a  cold  Ihivering  fever, 
but  frequently  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
inner  parts. 

Cryp  o'rchis  [of  xpu-rlco  to  hide,  and  o?x‘<  tbe  te~ 
fticlej  a  dileafe  when  the  tcfticles  are  hid  in  the  belly. 


Cry'pt  k.,  grotto’s,  caves  or  hollow  places  underground ; 
vaults  fet  apart  for  the  burial  of  part  cular  families :  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs  were  more  efpeciaily  called  cryptx, 
w  here  the  primitive  Chrifti'ans  ufed  to  meet  or  rhe  per¬ 
forming  divme  lervice  ;  alio  a  church  under  ground  like 
that  of  St.  Fa.th’s  under  St.  Paul’s. 

CryTticAL?  Icryptuus  L.  of  KguirltKoc,  Gr.]  hidden, 

Cry'ptick.  5  fecrct,  hid  under  ground. 

Cryp to'graphy  [of  xfvnTof  fecrct,  and  to 

write]  the  art  of  fecret  w  iting,  as  by  charaflers  or  cy¬ 
phers. 

Crypto'logy  [of  KgunToc  a  d  Kiyo,  Grh]  a  fpeaking 
or  difoourfing  in  fecret ;  a  w  hifpering  priva.ely. 

Cry  ptopg'kt  icU  Lot  Gr.  to  hide,  and  porti¬ 

ons,  L.  porch,  &c. J  a  f  crec  walk  or  vault  under  ground  or 
in  lome  low  place  ;  a  gallery  doled  on  all  parts  to  be  cool 
in  fummer  ;  a  grot,  a  cloifter,  L. 

Crystal  Gr.]  a  very  bright  and  tranlpa- 

rent  ftone  that  looks  like  ice,  or  the  clearcft  fort  of  glals. 

Crystal  [with  Chymifts]  that  part  of  a  l.xiVium  or  lie, 
that  is  made  of  any  metal  or  mineral,  which  remains  con¬ 
gealed  after  fome  part  of"  the  moifture  is  evaporated. 

Cry'stal  Lin  Lhym.cal  IVr. tings]  is  expreffed  by  this 
character, 

Crystal  mineral,  is  f  It  petre  prepared  with  fulphur, 
the  fait  petre  being  put  in  a  crucible  and  let  in  a  furnace, 
and  when  it  is  in  fufion  a  final  1  quantity  of  flo.ver  of  ful¬ 
phur  is  added  at  levcral  times,  the  quantity  of  two  drams 
of  fulphur  to  eight  ounces  of  fait  petre. 

CrYoTALLi'ne  or  icy  humour  [wi  n  Oculifis]  a  white 
fhining  humour  of  the  eye,  w  liich  is  thicker  than  the  reft, 
and  is  the  fiift  inftrument  of  fight. 

Crystalline  [xfiTot/wh'© ,  Gr.]  of,  like  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  cryftal. 

Crystalline  Heavens  [in  Afironomy]  two  fpheres  fup- 
poled  by  the  ancient  Altroiiomers,  w  ho  follow  ed  the  Pto- 
lemaick  lyftem,  one  of  which  lerved  them  to  explain  the 
flow  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars,  caufing  them  (as  they  ima¬ 
gined)  to  move  one  degree  eaft  wards  in  70  years  ;  and  the 
other  helped  to  folve  a  motion,  which  they  termed  the 
motion  oi  trepidation  or  libration ,  by  v.  hich  they  fuppofed 
the  fphere  to  lwag  Horn  pole  to  pole. 

Cry  sTALloi'des  [with  Oculifis]  the  cryftalline  coat 
of  the  eye. 

Crysta'llomancy  [of xpvraAA®-  and  uairra  Gr.] 
a  fort  of  divination  or  foretelling  future  events  by  means 
of  a  mirrour  or  looking  glals. 

Cry's  TALs  of  Copper  [with  Chymifis]  is  a  folution  of 
copper  in  fpirit  of  n’tre,  evaporated  and  cryltallized  to  gain 
the  lalt;  thefe  cryftals  are  ufed  as  caufticks,  but  will  dif- 
lolve  if  expofed  to  the  air. 

Cry'stals  of  Venus  [with  Chymifis]  common  verde- 
greafe  dilfolved  in  diftilled  vinegar,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place 
to  cryftailize. 

Cry'stals  of  Album,  is  allum  purified  and  reduced 
into  cryftals  in  the  fame  manner  as  tartar ;  the  cryftals  are 
quadrangular  and  brilliant  like  diamonds. 

Crystals  of  Tartar ,  is  tartar  purified  and  dilfolved, 
and  again  coagulated  in  foim  of  cryftals.  To  do  this,  they 
boil  tire  tartar  in  water,  skim  it  and  ftrain  it,  and  when  it 
is  cool,  little  white,  Alining  cryftals  are  formed  at  the 
edges,  and  alfo  a  pellicle  or  cream  lwimming  at  the  top. 

Crystals  of  Tartar  ebalybeated,  is  when  the  tartar  is 
impregnated  with  the  moll  dilfoluble  parts  of  iron. 

Crystals  of  Tartar  emetrek,  is  when  it  is  charged 
with  the  fulphureous  parts  of  antimony  to  make  it  vomitive. 

Crystals  of  Mars,  is  iron  reduced  into  falts  by  an  acid 
liquor. 

Crystallization  [with  Chymifis]  an  operation, 
whereby  the  lairs  of  metals  or  other  mix’d  bodies,  dilfolv’d 
in  any  liquor,  and  made  to  flioot  into  pretty  little  figured 
lumps  or  pieces,  called  cryftals  from  their  being  tranfparent 
and  clear  like  cryftals. 

To  Cry'stallize  [cryfiallifer,  F.]  to  reduce  to  or  to 
grow  into  luch  cryftals. 

Crysta'lli  [in  Medicine]  puftles difperted  all  over  the 
body,  white  and  of  the  bignefs  of  a  lupine. 

Cub  [according  to  Minfiew  comes  from  cubare,  L.  to 
lie  down]  a  bear’s  whelp ;  alfo  a  fox  or  martern  ot  the  firft 
year. 

Cuba'tion,  a  lying  down,  a  refting  or  repofing,  L. 

Cu'batory  [cubatorium,  L.]  a  dormiter  or  dormitory. 

Cu'batur  e  [with  Geometricians]  is  the  finding  exa&ly 
the  foiid  content  of  any  body  propofed  in  lolid  inches, 
feet,  yards,  &c. 
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Cube,  is  a  figure  comprehended  under  fix 
equal  fides,  each  being  a  geonerncal  lquare, 
the  lame  as  a  die,  as  in  the  figuie. 

Cu'bbridGE  Head  [in  aShip]  a  partition  made  of  boards, 
&c.  acrols  the  fore-caltle  and  half  deck  ot  the  fhip, 
the  one  being  called  the  cubbridge-bead  before ,  and  the 
other  the  cubbridge-head  behind. 

Cube  [with  Algebra  fttj  the  third  power  in  a  leries  or 
rank  of  geometrical  pioportionals  continued,  as  a  is  the 
root,  a  a  the  lquare,  aaa  the  cube. 

Cube  [with  Ar.thmeticians]  the  cubdck  r.umber,  a  number 
which  arifes  fiom  the  multiplication  of  any  number,  full 
by  itlelt,  and  then  by  the  produft  ;  lb  125  is  a  cubick 
number  produced  by  5,  fii ft  multiplied  by  5,  and  then  by 
25  the  produft. 

Cu  B  E  Root  [in  Geometry]  is  the  fide  of  a  cube  number ; 
fo  3  is  the  root  or  fide  of  the  cube  27,  and  5  is  the  fide  or 
root  of  25. 

Cube  Square  [in  Geometry ]  is  the  biquadrate  or  4th 
power,  which  is  produced  by  the  root  or  fide  being  thnee 
multiplied  into  it  felf;  thus  taking  3  for  the  fide,  9  is  the 
fquare,  27  the  cube-fquare  or  biquadrate 

Cu'b  ebs,  are  an  aromatick  fruit,  brought  from  the  Weft 
Jndi's. 

Cq/BIC  ?  [xvS/xij,  Gr]  of  or  pertaining  to  or  ha- 
Cu'bical  5  ving  the  figure  of  a  cube. 

Cu'bical  Artery  [with  Anatomifts J  a  branch  of  the  axil¬ 
lary  artery. 

Cubical  Toot ,  a  meafure  of  folid  bodies  which  are  a 
foot  every  way. 

Cubic  Equati  ns  [with  Algebraifts ]  are  luch  where  the 
highelt  power  of  the  unknown  body  is  a  cube. 

Cubical  Parabolois,  a  parabola  of  the  higher  kind,  as 
a  -  x  —  y  >  &c. 

Cu'b ic  alness  [of  cubique,  F.  cubicus,  L.]  like  a  cube. 
Cubi'cular  [ cubiculans ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bed¬ 
chamber. 

Cu'biform  [ cubifermis,  L.]  of  the  form  or  lliape  of  a 
cube. 

Cubed  cube  [with  Mathematicians ]  is  the  6th  power 
of  any  number  or  quantity,  lb  729  is  a  cubed  cube  raifed 
from  the  root  3  times  5  multiplied  into  it  feif. 

Cu'b  IT  [ cubitus ,  L.  J  the  length  of  the  arm  from  the  el¬ 
bow'  to  the  middle  finger  ;  or,  according  to  others,  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  between  the  Ihoulders  and  the  wrift. 

Cubit  [among  the  Ancients J  was  ot  3  kinds,  viz.  the 
great  cubit,  which  was  9  foot  long ;  the  middle  cubit  2  foot 
long  ;  the  little  cubit  a  toot  and  half  long. 

The  Cubit  [with  Anatomifts]  is  a  long  hard  bone,  ha¬ 
ving  a  hollow  in  the  middle  which  lies  in  the  infide  of  the 
arm,  and  reaches  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift;  others  make 
it  confift  of  two  bones,  the  one  called  ulna  or  radius. 

Cubitfe'us  externus  [in  Anatomy ]  a  mufcle  arifing  from 
the  outward  knob  of  the  ot  humeri ,  and  is  inferred  to  the 
upper  and  outward  part  of  the  os  metacarpi  of  the  little 
finger;  its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  wrift. 

Cub  IT  .feus  internus  [in  Anatomy]  a  mufcle  fpringing 
from  the  inward  knob  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  whence  it 
pafifes  along  the  ulna  and  comes  to  its  implantation  in  the 
fourth  bone  of  the  carpus ,  and  the  os  metacarpi  cf  the  little 
finger.  It  helps  to  bend  the  wrift. 

Cu'b ed  cube  /  [with  Mathematicians ]  the  6th  power 
Cu'bo  cube  S  °f  any  number  or  quantity  ;  thus  64 
is  a  cubed  cube,  raifed  from  the  root  2,  multiplied  5  times 
into  i  felf. 

Cu'bus  cubi,  the  9th  power,  or  a  number  multiplied 
S  times  into  itfelf. 

Cuboi'des  [with  Anatomifts]  the  7th  bone  of  the  tar- 
fus  of  the  foot ;  which  is  joined  behind  to  the  os  catcis  ; 
before,  to  the  outer  bones  of  the  metatarfus  ;  and  on  the 
infide,  to  the  os  cuneiforme. 

Cuche'rus  [Old  Law  Records]  a  coucher,  fetter  or  let¬ 
ting  dog. 

Cu'cking  Stool  Tprobahly  q.  d.  a  choaking  ftool ;  bc- 
caule  (colds  being  thus  punimed  are  aim  oft  choakcd  ;  the 
Saxons  called  it  yceal/inS  ytole,  Sax.  and  Dr.  T.  H.  de¬ 
rives  it  from  coquine ,  F.  a  beggar-woman,  becaufe  Iturdy 
beggar-women  were  duck’d  in  it]  a  fort  ot  chair  hung 
on  a  poll  or  tree  over  a  water,  it  was  let  down  and  drawn 
up  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  a  punHhment  formerly  infli&ed 
on  fcolding  w  omen,  and  bakers  and  brewers  who  trans- 
grefs’d  the  law,  v-ho  being  fattened  in  this  chair  are  duck’d 
or  immerged  in  ftercore ,  i.e.  in  fome  nmddy  or  ftinking 
pond. 


Cu'ckold  {ebeti,  F.]  one  whofe  wife’s  lewd  pranks  are 
vulgarly  laid  to  graft  horns  on  his  head. 

Cu'cKOO  l  Lbucc,  Sax.  cog,  C.Br.  coucou,  F.  cuculus , 
Cu'cKOW  S  L.  probably  ot  koxkoc,  Gr .]  a  bird  well 
known. 

Cu'cKOO  Pintle ,  an  herb. 

Cu'ckoo  Flower ,  the  plant  Ladies  fmock. 

Cuck-QUf  an,  a  wench  or  whore. 

Cucu'llate  Flower  [with  Botanifts]  one  that  refem- 
bles  the  figure  ot  an  helmet  or  monk’s-hood,  and  is  allb 
called  a  Galeute  or  Galeruulate  flower 

Cucula'ri.,  alfo  called  Trapezius  [with  Anatomifts]  is 
a  mulcle  of  the  lhouldcr-blade  or  fcapula,  which  arifes 
from  the  os  capitis ,  the  ligamentum  colli ,  and  the  top  of  the 
fpine  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  neck  ;  and  alfo  from  the 
eight  upper  ones  ot  the  cheft,  and  is  inferted  to  the  cla- 
vxula  and  the  /pin  •  ftapulx  ;  it  is  called  cucullaris  of  ett- 
culla  a  monk’s-hood  or  cowl,  becaufe  this  together  with  its 
feliow  bears  a  refemblunce  to  it,  covering  the  back,^. 
Cucu'llaTEd  [cu  ullatusy  L.J  hooded.  / 
Cu'culus  [with  Botanifts]  the  herb  Night-lhade,  L. 

Cu  Cs-mer  ?  r cucumer ,  L.J  a  well  known  fruit. 
Cucumbers 

Cucu'p  h  a  [with  Anatomifts]  a  cover  for  the  head  made 
of  fw  eet-fcented  cephalick  (pices  reduced  to  powder  and 
feue4  berween  two' pieces  ot  (ilk  or  quilted  in  a  cap, 
good  again  ft  difeafes  of  the  head. 

Cucu'rbita,  a  gourd,  L. 

Cucu'kbit  a  i  a  cupping-glals  or  hollow  veftel made 
CucUkBi'tula  S  of  tin,  &c.  uled  commonly  in  ba¬ 
gnio’s,  they  apply  it  to  the  body  either  with  or  without  fca- 
rification,  to  divert  or  drive  the  blood  into  fome  other  part; 
or  if  it  be  corrupt,  to  evacuate  it  or  let  it  out. 

Cucurbit  a  caeca  a  cupping  veftel  ufed  without 
Cucurbit  A  vsntofa  \  fearification,  and  is  commonly 
applied  or  let  on  to  the  moft  flefhy  parts,  where  there  is 
no  danger  of  hurting  the  large  veflels  and  nerves,  L. 

Cucu'rbaT  [in  chymical  Wr. tings]  A,  fl 
is  exprelled  by  thefe  characters.  Z\j\  (_J 

Cucurbit e  [with  Chymifts]  a  veffel  of 
glafs,  &c.  for  d:ft  llanons  and  re&ifications, 
ulually  by  them  called  a  body,  in  this  form. 

Cucurbit a'c EOU"  plants ,  fuch as  refemble a  gourd. 
CucURBiri'NE  j  cucurb  tinui,  L  ]  of  or  like  gourds. 
CucurbiTi'n  1  lumbrici ,  certain  broad  worms  refem- 
bling  gourd  feeds  in  lhape,  which  breed  in  the  entrails  of 
human  kind. 

Cucuy'os,  a  fly  in  America ,  which  fhines  in  the  night 
fo  brightly  that  traveller  arefaid  to  be  able  to  travel,  read 
or  write  by  its  light. 

Cud  [cu*,  Sax.]  the  inner  part  of  the  throat  of  bealts, 
or  the  food  which  is  there  repolited  after  grazing,  and 

chew’d  over  again  by  cows,  &c. 

Cud-weed  ?  [with  Botanifts]  a  plant  whofe  leaves  are 
Cud-wort  $  made  ufe  ot  inftead  of  cotton,  an 

thence  it  is  called  cotton-weed.  _ 

Cud  loft,  adtftemper  or  infirmity  in  both  great  and  lmall 

cattle.  _  ,  . 

To  chew  the  Cu  d  [ceopan  and  cu*,  ■Sane  ]  to  chew  again 
as  a  cow  does  ,  alfo  to  mufe  upon,  to  think  upon  or  reflect, 

Cu  dden  ?  a  channeling,  a  nizey,  or  filly  fellow. 

Cuddy  [ill  a  Ship  of  war  of  the  frft  rate]  a  place  w  hich 
lies  between  the_  captain’s  and  lieutenants  cabins  under  the 
poop,  which  is  divided  into  partitions  for  the  matter  s  and. 

fecretary's  office.  ,  .  .  . 

Cu  de-cloth,  a  face-cloth  for  a  young  child,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  uled  at  baptifm,  and  was  the  prieft  s  ee. 

Cu'dgel  [probably  of  CUDlC,  E>u.  a  knotted  IhckJ  a 
flick  to  fight  with. 

To  Cu'dg  el,  to  beat  or  bang  with  a  flick. 

Cue,  an  item  given  to  a£lors  on  the  ftage,  what  or  when 
they  are  to  ipeak  ;  allb  a  mood  or  humour,  as  tn  a  merry  cue. 

Cue'rpo,  as  to  walk  in  Cuerpo,  is  to  go  without  a 
cloak  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  complete  drels. 

Cui  ante  divortium  [i.  e.  to  whom  before  divorce]  a 
writ  impowering  a  divorced  woman  to  recover  nr  jj 
from  him  to  whom  they  were  alienated  by  her  husband 
during  marriage  ;  becaufe  (he  could  not  gainlay  it,  . 

Cui  in  vita  [  i.  e.  to  whom  in  his  life  time]  a  writ  of  en¬ 
try  which  a  widow  has  againft  him  to  whom  her  husband 
did  alienate  o,  make  over  lands  », .  m  l..s  life  time, 
which  muft  contain  this  claufe,  that  during  his  life  time 
(be  could  not  with  ft  and  it}  L  -  f 
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Cui'NAGE,  the  making  up  of  pigs,  &c.  for  carriage. 

Cuirass,  an  armour  of  fteel  or  iron  plates,  Qpc. 
beaten  thin,  which  covers  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the* 
waift,  both  behind  and  before. 

Cuirass i'ers,  are  cavalry  or  hnrfemen  armed  with 
back,  breaft  and  head  piece  ;  as  moft  of  the  Germans  are. 

Cui  s a  es  [as  Jfart,  F.]  a  fort  of  armour  for  the  thighs. 

Cul  de  lamp  [Anhitefture J  feveral  decorations  in  ma- 
fonry,  &>c.  in  vaults  and  cienngs  to  Anifli  the  bottom  of 
works,  and  fomewliat  wreathed  in  the  manner  of  a 
teltudo,  F. 

Cul  DE  FOUR  [Mafinry]  a  fort  of  low  fpherical  vault 


a 

from 


like  an  oven.  F 


Cul  DE  FOUR  «/  a  Niche  [Mafonry]  the  arched  roof 
or  a  niche  on  a  plan  that  is  circular. 

Cu'lage  [Old  Fee.]  the  laying  up  a  fliip  in  the  dock 
to  be  repaired. 

Cur. dee's ,  a  fe&  of  religious  people,  anciently  in 
Se  ne  in  Scotland ,  &c.  fo  called  d  colendo  Deum,  i.  e.  from 
then  worfhipping  God. 

kitchen^ 1 N  A  ^  ^  t wlinarius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Culinary  Fire  [according  to  Boorhave ]  a  portion  of 
pure  elementary  or  folar  fire,  anra&ed  by  oily  or  fulphu- 
peous  parts  of  the  fuel,  with  fuch  velocity  that  it  moves 
?  e  ,  arne>  ag‘r‘ltes  and  whirls  them  violently  about,  and 
by  degrees  breaks  and  attenuates  them,  renders  theft  vo¬ 
latile,  and  difperfes  them  into  air. 

To  Cull  [ collsgere ,  L.  cueilhr,  F ]  to  pick  and  chufe, 
to  pick  out. 

CuT  lender,  lee  colarder. 

Cu'lliag  e  ?  a  cuftom  of  the  lords  lying  the  firft  night 
Cu'llage  5  with  their  vaflal’s  brides. 

Cuilhr  the  worft  or  refule  fort  of  lheep  which 
are  ie.t  of  a  flock,  after  the  beft  have  been  picked  out. 

Cu  l  lions,  the  ftones  or  tefticles. 

Cu  l lions  [ Botany J  are  called  alfo  ftone  roots  or  the 
rounds  roots  of  plants,  whether  Angle,  double  or  triple. 

Cu  llion  head  [in  Fortification]  the  fame  asabaftion 
a  lconce  or  block- houfe. 

,r1‘ s  [with  Cooks  j  a  drained  liquor  made  of  anylort 
cr  drefled  meat  or  other  things  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
prefled  through  an  hair  fieve  ;  ufually  poured  into  hot  pies, 
meiies,  &c.  before  they  are  ferved  up  at  table. 

Cu'llot,  a  culhion  for  riding  poft. 

Cu'lly  prob.  of  Coglione,  Ital.  a  tefticle,  becaufe  fools 
are  laid  to  be  generally  well  hung]  a  fool,  a  foft  headed 
fellow  one  who  may  be  eafily  led  by  the  nofe  or  put  up¬ 
on  ;  alio  a  lecher  whom  a  whore,  courtefan  or  jilt  calls  her 
cully. 

jilChi*  CULLY  °ne’  t0  make  3  fot)I  of>  upon  or 

Cu'lmen,  the  top,  peak  or  height  of  anything. 
Culmen  Coch  [in  A  fir o  logy]  the  higheft  point  of  heaven 
that  a  Itar  can  rile  to  in  any  latitude  ;  and  ufually  bv 
them  underftood  of  the  tenth  houfe.  1 

Culmi'ferous  Plants  [in  Botany ]  fuch  as  have  a 
mooch  joinced  hollow  ftalk,  which  is  wrapt  about  at  each 
a  fingle,  long,  narrow  and  lharp- pointed  leaf, 
and  their  feeds  are  contained  in  chaffy  husks :  as  wheat* 
barley,  &c.  and  moft  kinds  of  grafs. 

Culminant  [culminant,  L.]  riling  to  the  top  or 
height,  culmination. 

Culmina  tion,  an  afeending  or  coming  to  the  top. 

I  o  Cu  lminate  [of culmen  L.]  to  rife  to  the  top  or 
utmolt  height.  r 

To  Culminate  Tin  Agronomy]  ftgnifies  to  come  to 
the  meridian  ;  thus  the  fun  or  a  liar  is  find  to  culminate 
when  it  is  in  the  higheft  point  in  the  heavens,  that  it  pof- 
nole  can  be,  r.  e.  w  hen  it  is  upon  the  meridian. 

Cu  lmus  [with  Botarifis ]  properly  the  ftem  or  ftalk 

°;  corn  °r  grafS  d.ftinguifhed  from  that  of  all  other 
plants,  which  is  termed  caulis  /. 

wo«hyLPABLE  [puIpMll>  ' SuiIty»  faulty,  blame- 

Cu'lpableness  ?  [ aslpabilitas ,  L.]  blame-worthi- 
Culpabi  lity  <  liefs,  guiltinefs,  faultinefs. 

Culpa  tion,  a  blaming,  a  finding  fault,  £,. 

.  Cu  lprit  [it  is  fuppofed  to  he  compounded  of  2  words, 

*■  e;  cul  and  Prit>  viz-  cul  of  culpabilis,  L.  blameable  or 
guilty,  and  prit  or  prejl ,  F.  i.  e.  ready,  and  is  the  reply 
of  a  proper  officer  on  the  behalf  of  the  king  affirming  the 
party  to  be  guilty )  after  he  ha|£  pleaded  not  guilty  is  ready 
to  prove  the  party  guilty  ;  others  derive  it  of  culpa,  a 
fau.t,  and  prehenfus  taken]  i.  e.  a  criminal  or  malefa&or, 
a  formal  word  uled  by  the  cl?rk  of  the  arraigns  in  tryals 


to  a  perfon  indeed  for  a  criminal  matter,  when  h-  hn< 
regifter  d  the  priloner’s  plea,  and  proceeds  to  demand  of 
him  ( culprit )  how  wilt  thou  be  tried. 

.  Cu  Lpon  that  Trout  [a  Term  m  carving  Meat]  j.  e.  cut 

Culra'ch  ?  [in  the  praftick  of  Scotland]  one  left  as 
Cor  la  ch  5  pledge  for  the  appearance  of  a  man  fro, 
one  court  to  another. 

Culra'g  e,  the  herb  aife-fmart. 

Cultch,  the  bottom  of  the  fea  where  oifters  fpawn 
•  ^Cultivate  C^/fnr,F  of  cultus,  L.]  to  till  or 
husband  the  ground  ;  to  improve  or  manage. 

ULrivA  tion,  the  att  of  tillage  or  improvement  L 
Cu'ltur  e  [cultura,  L.j  husbandry,  tillage,  improve¬ 
ment,' good  education.  ;  °  F 

Cu'lv  er IN  [touleuvrine,  F.  of  coluber,  L.  a  fnakel 
a  piece  of  ordnance  of  feveral  fizes.  J 

Cu'lv  ERIN  of  the  le.fi  fize  [with  Gunners]  a  piece  0f 
ordnance  of  5  niches  diameter  at  the  bore,  weigh?  about 
4  oo  pound,  carries  a  ball  of  4  inches  ;  qumers'diameter 
and  1 4  pound  weight,  and  requires  \  charge  of  « 
pound^weight,  and  requires  a  charge  of  to  Jouud  of 

Cu'lv  erin  Ordinary  [with  Gunners]  is  a  larger  gun  of 
about  45000  pound  weight,  is  5  inches  1  quarter8 diameter 

-md  c  if’  CjUleS  a  ba  1  ,of  17  Pound  5  ounces  weight, 
and  5  inches  diameter,  and  requires  a  charge  of  11  pound 
6  ounces  of  powder.  0 

CulveriN  Extraordinary  [with  Gunners]  a  We  piece 
of  ordnance  in  length  about  15  foot,  weighing2  4Scoo 
pound,  the  diameter  at  the  bore  being  5  inches  and  a 
IUf  catties  a  fh°t  °f  5  inches  1  quarter  diameter,  and  20 

Cf  ofW^wdC,  9“ireS  aCh"8'  °f  11  t™*"*  * 

Cu 'l  V  e  R-T  A  i  l  I  n  g  [with  Shipwrights  1  is  the  faftenin? 
or  letting  one  timber  into  another,  fo  that  they  cannot  flip 
out^  as  the  catlings  into  the  beams  of  a  fliip/  P 

away  LVEbAGE>  ^int-heartedneC  ;  turning  tail  to  run 

Cu'lv er  [culyjie,  5a*]  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

nff  ftLVERIA,VNc  [,W‘th  CarPenteri  ]  a  particular  way 
of  faftening  boards,  by  letting  one  piece  info  another.  * 
>u  lv  er  tag  e  [in  the  Norman  Law  the  efehear  or  for 
We  of  the  la„ds  of  a  .affal  ro  [he  l«d  of  .he  f " 

Cul  V  ertage,  a  being  branded  for  cowardice 
Jo  Lu  mber  [htimmecn,  Tout,  ingombrare,  Infl  1 
to  incumber,  to  flop,  to  crowd,  to  trouble,  the  men  I  nr- 
.ngofhe.gh.s  and  difta^e.  by  piecemeal,  i.  e  by  S 
ntamen  s  as  g„e  ,l.e  heights  and  ddWi  by  pam.  13 
not  all  at  one  operation;  ^  *  * 

Cumbrous,  cumberfom,  Milton. 

c“'MBB“ou1IFrdyblef°n"’ 

Cu'mble,  full  heaped  me.ifure. 

Cu  mmin  [*W,  Gr.]  an  herb  like  fennel,  but  Ids  • 
the  feed  of  which  is  good  in  colicks,  &c.  ’ 

To  Cu  mu  late  [cumulatum,  L.]  to  heap  up. 
v.u mu L A  tion,  a  heaping  l  r 

Cumulo's  f.  [cumulofus,  L.]  full  of  heaps. 

how°.o  fteerC  m]  “  “  “  thc  at  helm 

Cuncta'tion,  a  delaying  or  prolonging  of  time  L 
CUNCT, 'POTENT  l.uMp.Un,; U\  all  pone, S’ 

fin^aTrhl^’"”"'  koWiag  « 

CU''neal°  [cmealis,  L.]  in  the  form  of  a  wed-e 
wedgeNEATED  [cmeatu‘>  in  form  of  a 

rb.C/NrRIF/,[/MfA  ^in  certain  bones  of 

and  SS*  °  /  lf  f°?r’  u  h’ch  arC  COunted  the  fourth,  Mih 
\l iAiI J’/ whlCJl  take  thc,r  name  fbr  fhape,  as  being 

ar  e  above,  and  narrow  below,  refembling  wedges.  * 

Cuneifo  rme  Or  [with  Anatomijls J  a  wai^e  like 
We  in  the  head  fituated  in  the  bottomor  baAs  §f  If 
biam,  fo  called  from  its  fhape  refembling  a  wedge,  L 

orA  for E  TTE  [,n  a  deep  trench  about  5 

or  4  fathom  wide,  funk  along  the  middle  of  a  dry  ua 

LwoXetn;3"1'’  °r  t0  rCnder  thc  pa‘T^ 

nicks ,ZEUS’  a  WCdSC’  °I1C  °f  thc  6  PrbeiPIcs  iQ  racc!u- 


is  coined,17  S  ^  a  mint  or  place  where  money 
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Cuniculo'se/  [ cuniculofus ,  L.]  full  of  coneys  or 
Cuni'culous  5  coney- burroughs. 

Cu  nila  [Bof.]  favoury,  marjoram  with  the  fmall  leaf, 
and  penny-royal  with  the  broad  leaf,  L. 

Cunila'go  [Botany']  the  herb  flea-bane  or  moth-mul- 
lain,  or  a  kind  of  favoury  or  origanum,  L 
Cu'nner,  a  kind  of  flih. 

Cu'nning  f  [Sea  Term]  direflring,  as  the  cunning  of 
Co'nding  S  a  fliip  is  the  direaing  the  perfon  at 
helm  how  to  fleer  her. 

Cu'nning  [cunning,  5<*x.]  ingenuity,  skilfuhiefs,  fub- 
tilty,  craftinefs. 

Cu'nning  ness  [cunninfcneJTe,  <S4x]  craftinefs,  &c. 
Cunning  Matt,  a  name  given  to  an  aftrologer  or  for¬ 
tune-teller. 

CuNNUS  [of  hum,  Cr.  to  bring  forth]  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

Cunt  [cunnus,  L.  cpfS,  Sax.  butte,  Belg.  con ,  F.] 
pudendum  muliebre ,  L.. 

Cu'ntev  Cuntey  [Old  Law]  a  fort  of  trial  which  feems 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  o(ir  common  jury  or  trial  by 
the  country. 

Cup  [m ftr*i,  Gr.  cupa ,  L.  ftoppatl,  C.  Brit,  coppe, 
aveflel  to  drink  out  of. 

Cu'pid  [cupido,  L.j  the  fabulous  god  of  love  ;  painters, 
&c.  reprefent  him  like  a  boy  naked,  and  having  wings 
carrying  a  quiver  on  his  fhoulder,  and  holding  a  torch  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bow  with  darts  in  the  other,  to  give  de- 
fperatc  wounds  to  the  hearts  of  lovers ;  but  w  ith  a  veil  caft 
over  his  eyes  to  intimate  that  love  is  blind. 

Cu p Fd IT Y  [ cupiditas ,  L.]  concupifcence,  inordinate 
defire,  fcnfuality,  luft. 

Cu'poLA  [prob.  of  cupo,  Ital.]  an  arched  tower  of  a 
building  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  turned  upfide  down. 

Cups  [with  Botanijls J  thofe  fliort  husks  wherein  flow¬ 
ers  grow;  fomc  being  pointed  into  2,  3,4,  5,  or  6  leaves. 
To  Cup,  to  apply  a  cupping- giafs  to  fome  part  of  the 
body.  j 

Cup  shot  c  one  who  is  in  his  cups,  Overcharged 
Cup  sho'tten  *■  with  liquor,  drunken. 

Cu'pEL  )  [in  Chymiflry]  a  furnace  made  of  allies  and 
Co'pel  S  burnt  bones,  for  trying  and  purifying 
Cu'pfEL  3  gold  and  filver. 

Cupping  Glafs,  a  fort  of  glafs-phial  applied  to  the 
fldhy  parts  of  the  body,  to  draw  forth  corrupt  blood  and 

windy  matter. 

Cu'pULO  [ ArchiteBure ]  an  arched  roomer  turret,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  very  top  of  a  dome  or  great  building,  in  form 
cither  of  a  c.rcle  or  polygon  ;  otherwife  called  a  lanthorn. 
Cu'rable  [ curabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  cured. 

Cu'rabl  en  ess  [of  curare ,  L.  to  heal,  and  nefs]  ca- 
pablenefs  of  cure. 

Cu'racy  /  [of  citra ,  L.  care]  the  office  of  a 
Cu'rateshiP  S  curate. 

Cu'rat  E  [ curator ,  L.]  properly  a  parfon  or  vicar  of  a 
parifh,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  fouls  of  his  parifhioners  ; 
but  is  now  more  generally  ufod  for  a  deputy  or  fubftitute, 
one  who  officiates  in  the  place  of  the  incumbent. 

Cur  a 't  ion  [in  Medicine]  a  right  method  of  finding 
out  by  fymptoms  remedies  proper  for  any  difeafe. 

Cu'rative  Indication  [with  Phyjicians]  a  fign  that  has 
relation  to  the  difeafe  that  is  to  be  cured. 

Cur  A 'Tor  [Civil  Law]  a  perfon  regularly  appointed  to 
take  care  of  another,  L. 

Cu'rature.  [curatura,  L.]  card  in  ordering  or  mana¬ 
ging  any  thing. 

A  Cu  R  B  [of  a  Bridle]  is  a  chain  of  iron  made  faft  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  holes  called 
the  eyes,  and  running  over  the  horfo’s  beard. 

To  give  a  leap  upon  the  Cu  R  9  [with  Ilorfemen]  is  to  ffiort- 
en  the  curb,  by  laying  one  of  the  mails  or  S  like  joints  of 
the  chain  over  the  reft. 

A  Curb  [with  Farriers]  is  a  hard  and  callous  tumour 
sunning  on  the  infide  of  a  horfe’s-hoof,  i.  e.  on  that  part 
of  the  hoof  that  is  oppofite  to  the  leg  of  the  fame  fide. 

To  Curb  [ courber ,  F.]  to  give  a  check  to,  to  rdtrain 
or  keep  under. 

Cu'rcuma,  the  Indian-root  called  Turmerick 
ToCu'rdle  [prob.  q.  d.  to  crowdle,  i.e.  to  crowd 
dofe  together]  to  turn  to  curds. 

To  Cure  [of  curare ,  L.]  to  heal. 

Cure  \cura ,  L]  the  healing  of  adiftemper  or  wound ; 
alfo  a  benefice  or  fpiritual  living  with  the  charge  of  fouls. 

Cu'rfew  [couvre-f  u,  Fr.  i.  e  covered  fire]  a  law 
made  by  King  william  the  Conqueror ,  that  all  people 
ffiould  put  out  their  fire  and  lights  at  the  ringing  of  the  8 
a  clock  bell ;  whence  ftill  in  fey  oral  places,-  where  a  bell 


is  ufually  rung  towards  bfed-titne,  they  fay  it  rings  the 
cur-few,  the  Sa  clock  bell. 

Cu'ria,  a  court  of  judicature;  fometimes  it  was  for» 
merly  taken  for  the  company  of  tenants  w  ho  did  their  fuit 
and  forvice  at  the  court  of  their  lord. 

Curia  aviferevult  [Law  Phrafe]  ufod  to  exprefs  a  de¬ 
liberation  that  the  court  intends  to  take  upon  a  point  ot 
points  of  a  caufe  before  they  proceed  to  pals  judgment; 
F.  and  L. 

Cu'ria  claudenda ,  a  w'rit  that  lies  againft  him,  who 
ffiould  fence  and  inclofe  ground,  but  refufos  or  defers  to 
do  it,  L. 

Curia  Canonicorum,  the  court-lodge  or  manour-houfo  m 
a  lordfliip,  pertaining  to  fome  religious  order,  L. 

Curia  Domini,  the  houfo,  hall  or  court  of  the  lord, 
where  all  the  tenants  are  bound  to  give  their  attendance  if 
need  require,  every  3  weeks,  but  more  elpecially  on  Lady- 
day  and  Micbaelmas-day ;  a  court  anciently  held  at  Canf- 
breok-c aftlc,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  L. 

Curia  Perfonx ,  the  parfonage  or  parfon’s  manfion- 
houfo,  L. 

Curije  Generates  [in  Common  Law]  thofe  general  and 
folemh  courts,  which  w  as  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manour 
twice  a  year,  viz.  on  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  Michael's  day 

Cu  R 1  a  Adventus,  the  duty  of  coming  to  pay  fuit  and 
forvice  to  fuch  a  lord,  L. 

Curio's  it  Y  ?  !  curiofitas,  L.]  over  much  care  ;  a 

Cu  'ri0UvNEss>  paffion  or  ddire  of  leemg or  know¬ 
ing  ;  alfo  delicatenefs  or  nicenefs  ;  a  rarity  or  curious  thing. 

Cu'r  ious  [curio fus,  L  |  defirous  to  foe  and  la  tow 
every  thing;  inquifirive  prying;  alfo  raie,  excellent;  alfo 
neat  or  fine  ;  delicate  .  mce,  exaii.  w  ary* 

Cure  I  with  Falcon'ts ,  a  remedy  w  h;ch  they  give  their 
hawks  inform  of  little  bails  or  pellets  of  hemp,  cotton  or 
feathers,  to  imbibe  and  dry  up  thei  phlegm. 

A  Curl  [prOb.  ot  pyrulus,  L .]  a  rwirle  or  ringlet  ofhair. 

1o  Curl  [prob.  ot  cYPUn,  Sax.  or  gyrulare ,  L,  or 
cuirlare,  Ital.j  to  twirl  or  turn  up. 

uklew',  a  water-fowl,  of  a  gray  colour  with  red  and 
black  lpots. 

Cu'k.ings  [with  Hunters]  the  fmall  fpotted  curls  with 
which  the  bur  of  a  deer’s  head  is  powdered. 

Cu Rmu'ogEoN,  a  covetous  hunks,  a  niggard,  a  pi¬ 
tiful,  clofe-fifted  follow.  v 

Cu'r  nook,  a  mealure  of  half  a  quarter  or4  bufhels  of 
cofri. 

A  Curr  [prob.  of  bom,  DU.  or  fetrrctt,  Teut.  to 
grin]  a  mongrel  dog. 

Cu'r ren  r  i  Money  [of  current ,  L.  and  courant,  F. 

Cu'r  rant  $  running]  good  money  that  paffes  in  com¬ 
merce  from  one  to  another. 

Curra'nto^  arunning  French  dance  ;  alfo  a  mufical 

Coura'nt  5  air,  confifting  of  triple  time,  called  im- 
perfeB  of  the  more. 

Cu  rrants  [q. Corinths  from  Corinth ,  the  place  whence 
they  firft  came]  a  fort  of  dried  fruit  ufod  in  puddings,  OV. 

Cu'rrEncy  [of  currens ,  L.]  currentnefs,  courle. 

Cu'r  ren  t  [current,  L.]  a  running  ftream  or  flux  of 
water  in  any  certain  dire&ion. 

Cu'r  rent  ness  [of  current ,  L.]  currency,  having  a 
free  courfo. 

Cu'r  rents  [with  Navigators]  are  impetuous  motions 
of  the  waters,  which  in  certain  latitudes  run  and  foe 
on  particular  points  of  the  compals:  and  ufoally  their 
force  is  conformable  to  the  courfo  of  the  moon,  fo  as  to  be 
more  rapid  or  ftrong  when  ftie  is  at  the  change  or  full,  and 
weaker  when  fhe  is  in  the  wane. 

Cu'rrier  [coriarius,  L.  courrier,  F.]  a  drelTcr,  Iiquorer 
and  colourer  of  tanned  leather,  to  make  it  pliable,  &c. 

Cu'rrish  [of  birreu,  Teut.  to  grin]  cur-like,  doggifti. 
churliffi,  furly,  ill-natured. 

Cu'rrishness  [probably  of  Cur,  a  mongril-dog  j} 
doggilhnefs,  fnarling. 

To  Cu'rry  [  of  corium,  a  bide  or  coriarius ,  L.  a 
drefler  of  hides]  to  drefs  leather. 

To  Curry  [prob.  of  curare ,  L.  to  take  care  of]  to 
rub  down,  comb  and  drefs  a  horfc,  &c. 

To  Curry  Favour  [prob.  of  quxro ,  L.  or  querir,  F; 
to  foek]  to  make  fuit  to  one  to  get  into,  or  infinuate  one  s 
folf  into  one’s  favour. 

Cu'rry  Comb,  an  iron-tool  for  dreffing  of  horfos. 

A  Curse  [cupre,  Sa*.]  an  ill  wifti  ;  alfo  a  punifhment. 

To  Curse  [cupfian,  &rx.]  to  wilh  ill  to,  to  imprecate. 

Cu'r  s  Ed  ness  [of  cuP/e,  Sax.]  the  being  deforving  of 
a  curfo,  vilenefs,  &c. 

Cur's  OR,  a  courier,  an  exprefs,  a  fneffengef  of  hafte,  t. 

G  g  g  Cu'rsitor 
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Cu'rs  it  OR  ?  [in  the  court  of  Chancery]  an  officer  -who 

Cu'rs  it  er  $  makes  out  original  writs  for  that  county 
or  /hire  that  is  allotted  to  him. 

Cu'rsor,  a  little  brafs  ruler,  reprefenting  the  horizon; 
or  a  ruler  or  label,  L. 

Cu'rs  or y  [ curforius ,  L.  running]  flight,  hafty,  running 
over  negligently. 

Cursorily,  flightly,  carelefly. 

Curso'riness  [of  cnrforius,  L.]  haftinefs,  running 
over  flightly. 

Curst,  [of  cujTe,  Stfx.]  fierce,  Ihrewd  ;  alio  curfed. 

Cu'rst  n  ess,  fiercenefs,  a  dogged,  crabbed,  furly  hu¬ 
mour  or  behaviour- 

ToCu'ktau  [of curtus,  L-  fliort  tail,  or  fecrtcltll,  Du. 
to  cut  fliort]  to  dock  or  cut  oil  a  horfe’s-tail. 

Cu  RTAIL,  a  drab  or  nafty  flut. 

Double  Curtail,  a  mufical  inftrument  that  plays  the 
bafs. 

Cu'rtain  [cortina,  L.  courtine ,  F.]  a  hanging  about  a 
bed  or  window,  £5c. 

Curtain  [in  Fortification ]  the  front  of  a  wall  or  for¬ 
tified  place,  between  z  bafttons. 

Curta'n  A  the  fword  of  king  Edward  the  confeflor 

Cu  rt  e  y  'n  having  no  point  (as  an  emblem  of  Mercy ) 
which  is  ufually  carried  before  the  kings  or  queens  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  their  coronation. 

Curtate  Di fiance  [with  Afironomers]  is  the  diftance 
of  a  planet’s  place  from  the  fun  reduced  to  the  ecliptick. 

Curi  a'tion,  a  flrortening,  L. 

Cu  rt  A  T  ion  of  a  Planet  [Afironomy ]  is  afmallpartof 
a  line  cut  oft  from  its  diftance  from  the  fun. 

Cu'rTEsy  of  England.  See  Courtefy. 

Cu'rti-CONE  [in  Geometry ]  a  cone  whofe  top  is  cut 
oft  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafis. 

Cu'rtilage  [in  Law]  apiece  of  garden  plat  or 
ground ,  &c.  or  yard  pertaining  to  or  lyiug  near  an  houfe. 

Cu'rtiles  Terra:  [with  Feudifis]  court  lands,  or  lands 
properly  pertaining  to  the  court  or  houfe  of  the  lord  of 
a  manour. 

Cu'rtlass  [q.  d.  curtled  or  curt  axe]  a  fliort  fword, 
a  kind  of  a  hanger. 

Cu'rvated  [ curvatus ,  L.]  bended. 

Curva'tion,  a  bending,  L. 

Cu'rvature  [curvatura,  L.]  bowing  or  bending, 
crooked  nets. 

A  Cu  R  v  E  [curva  linea ,  L.]  a  crooked  line. 

CurviLi'neal  Figures  [Geometry]  are  thole  that  are 
bounded  by  curved  or  crooked  lines :  as  circles,  ovals, 
conick  feclions,  fpherical  triangles,  &c.  divided  like  a 
line  of  fines,  and  Aiding  in  a  groove  or  notch  along  a- 
nother  label  or  ruler  ;  exprcfling  the  horizon  ;  alfo  a 
point  fcrewed  on  the  beam  conjpafs,  for  the  ftriking  of 
circles  either  greater  or  Idler. 

Curve  Lines  [Geometry]  crooked  lines,  as  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  a  circle,  &c. 

Rectification  of  a  Curve,  is  the  finding  of  a  right  line 
equal  to  a  curve. 

Quadrature  of  a  Curve,  is  the  finding  out  of  the  area 
or  fpace  included  by  a  curve ;  or  the  afligning  of  a  qua¬ 
drangle  equal  to  a  curvilineal  fpace. 

Regular  Curv  es  [Geometry]  are  fuch  curves  as  the  peri¬ 
meters  of  the  conick  fe&ions,  which  are  always  bent  or 
curved  after  the  fame  regular  geometrical  manner. 

Irregular  Curves  [ Geom .]  are  fuch  curves  as  have  a 
point  of  inflexion,  and  which  being  continued  do  turn 
themfelves  a  contrary  way,  as  the  conchoid  and  folid  parabola. 

Family  of  Curves,  an  aflemblage  or  colleflion  of  fe- 
veral  curves  of  different  kinds,  all  which  arc  defined  by 
the  fame  equation  of  an  indeterminate  degree  ;  but  diffe¬ 
rently  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  kind. 

Curv  et  [in  the  Manage ]  a  certain  motion,  gate  or  pran¬ 
cing  of  a  managed  horfe. 

Curvili'neal  ?  [of  curvus  and  linea ,  L.]  crooked 

Curvili'near5  lined,  or  pertaining  to  curves. 

Cu'rvity  [curvitas,  L]  crookednefs. 

Curu'le  Chair ,  a  fort  of  chair,  fedan  or  chariot,  in 
which  the  Roman  xdiles  curules  were  carried. 

Cu'RY  f“Vel  [prob.  q.  curare  favorem ,  L.]  flattery. 

Cassu'TA  <  [Sota”y1  r^e  herb  dodder  or  withwind,  L- 

Cu'shioneT  [coujfinet,  F.]  a  little  cufhion. 

Cu'shion  [coujfin,  F.  buftctl,  Dut.  and  Teut.]  a  fort  of 
bolfter  or  pillow,  to  fit  or  lean  on. 

Cu'skin,  a  fort  of  ivory  cup. 

Cusp  [ cufpis ,  L.]  the  point  of  a  fpe3r,  &c. 

Cusp  [with  Afirologers]  the  firft  of  the  12  heufes  in  a 
figure  or  feheme  of  the  heavens. 


Cu'sp at  ed  [with  Botanifis]  is  when  the  leaves  "of  a 
flower  end  in  a  point. 

To  Cu'spidate  [cufpi datum.  Id.]  to  fharpen  at  the 
point,  to  bring  to  a  point. 

Cu'sp  i  dat  ED  Hyherbola  [with  Math.]  a  kind  of  Hy¬ 
perbola,  whofe  2.  parts  concur  and  terminate  in  the  angle  of 
contaof. 

Cu'stard  [prob.  q.  d.  Guftard  of  gufiando,  L.  i.  e. 
tailing]  a  food  made  of  eggs,  milk,  &c. 

Cu »to'de  admittendo  /  writs  that  lie  for  the  admit- 

Custode  amovendo  5  ting  or  removing  of  guardians. 

Custodes  libertatis  Anglia  authoritate  parliaments ,  was 
the  (file  wherein  the  writs  and  other  judicial  proceedings 
did  run  during  the  time  from  the  beheading  king  Charles  f. 
till  L romwel  took  upon  him  to  be  prote&or,  L. 

Custody  [ cufiodia ,  L.]  ward  or  keeping,  fafeholdor 
prilon. 

Cu'stom  [coutume,  F.]  habit,  way  or  fafliion  ;  ufage 
or  ule  ;  alfo  the  praftice  of  a  tradefman’s  lhop. 

Custom  [in  Traffick]  a  certain  duty  paid  by  the  fub- 
jeit  to  the  king  or  Hate,  upon  the  bringing  in  or  canying 
out  of  commodities,  for  prote&ing  them  in  their  trade,  &V. 

Custom,  was  firft  paid  in  England  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VI.  when  the  parliament  fettled  a  duty  in  the  year 
1425.  of  1  zd.  in  the  pound  upon  all  merchandizes  import¬ 
ed  or  exported,  this  cuftom  was  fettled  but  for  5  years, 
and  in  the  a£t  was  a  provilb,  that  the  king  fhould  nor  make 
a  grant  to  any  perfon,  nor  that  it  fhould  be  any  prefident 
for  the  like  to  be  done  ;  but  yet  all  the  kings  fince  his  time 
have  had  it  for  life. 

Custom  [in  Law  either  com mon  or  civil]  is  accounted 
part  of  the  law  or  right  not  written,  which  being  eftablifh- 
ed  by  long  ufe  and  the  content  of  anceftors,  has  been  and 
is  daily  pratlifed,  for  the  proof  of  which  the  continuance 
of  an  100  years  is  at  le.tft  requifite,  and  is  of  2  forts. 

Ceneral  Cu'stom  [in  aw  is  a  cuftom,  u'hich  is  al¬ 
lowed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  England. 

Particular  Custom  [in  Law]  is  rhat  which  belongs  to 
this  or  that  particular  county,  as  gravel-kind  to  Kent ;  or 
fuch  as  that  of  a  lordfliip,  city,  or  tow  n. 

Cu'stom  [with  Tradefmen]  thepra&ice  or  bufinefs  of 
a  fhop. 

Customs  and  Services ,  the  name  of  a  writ  of  right; 
fee  before,  confuetudinibus  Qp  fervitiis. 

Cu'stom  a  Be  e,  which  is  according  to  cuftom,  or  liable 
to  pay  cuftom. 

Cu'stom  ablen  ess  ?  [of  coutume ,  F.]  cuftomarinefs, 

Cu'sTOMAKiN  ess  S  liablenefs  to  pay  cuftom. 

Cu'stom  ary,  accuftomed,  common,  ufual,  ordinary. 

Customary  Tenants  [in  Law]  are  fuch  as  hold  by 
the  cuftom  of  the  manour ;  as  when  a  tenant  dies  and  his 
hold  becomes  void,  the  next  of  kin  is  admitted  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  cuftomary  fine  of  2  s.  per  acre. 

Cu'stomer,  one  who  buys  any  thing  of  another; 
alfo  a  cuftom-houfe  officer. 

Cu'stos,  a  keeper,  a  guardian,  L. 

Custos  Brevium,  the  principal  clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  whole  office  is  to  keep  and  receive 
all  the  writs,  and  to  file  up  every  return  by  it  felf,  and  to 
receive  all  the  records  of  the  Pofiea’s,  called  Nifi  Prius,  at 
the  end  of  every  term,  L. 

Cu'stos  oculi  [in  Surgery]  an  inftrument  to  preferve 
the  eye  from  being  hurt  in  fbme  operations,  L. 

Custos  Rotulorum, an  officer  who  has  the  keeping  of  the 
records  of  the  feflions  of  peace ;  he  is  always  a  juftice  of 
peace  and  of  Quorum  in  the  county  where  his  office 
is,  &c.  L. 

Cu  s  t  o  s  Placitorum  Corona:  [Old  Her.]  feems  to  be  the 
fame  with  Cuflos  Rotulorum ,  L. 

Custos  fpiritualium,  one  who  exercifes  fpiritual  or 
ccclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  during  the  vacancy  of  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  L. 

Custos  temporalium ,  one  to  whofe  cuftody  a  vacant 
fee  was  committed  by  the  king,  who  as  a  fteward  was  to 
give  an  account  of  the  goods  and  profits  into  the  Efcbeatert 
and  he  into  the  Exchequer ,  L. 

Customa'rius  [Old  Rec.]  an  inferior  tenant  in  fbc- 
cage  or  villenage,  who  by  cuftom  is  obliged  to  pay  fuch 
and  fuch  lervice  of  work  for  his  lord. 

To  Cut  [prob.  of  couteau ,  F.  culter,  L.  a  knife]  to  di¬ 
vide  or  part  with  a  knife,  axe,  law,  &c. 

To  Cut  a  Feather  [Sea  Term]  is  when  a  well  bowed 
flrip  fo  fwiftly  prefles  the  water,  that  it  foams  before  her, 
and  in  a  dark  night  fparkles  like  fire. 

To  Cut  the  Sail  [Sea  Term]  is  to  unfurl  it,  and  let 
it  fall  down. 

z  Cut 
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Cut  Water,  that  foarpnefs  of  a  foip  that  is  under  the 

beak-head  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  cuts  and  divides  the  wa¬ 
ter  before  it  comes  to  the  bow. 

Cu'TLETS  [ cotelettes ,  F.  fmall  ribs]  ffiort  ribs  of  a 
neck  of  veal  or  mutton 

To  Cut  the  Round  (  [in  Horfemanfiip]  is  to  change  the 

To  Cut  the  Volte  S  hand,  when  a  horfe  works  upon 
volts  of  one  tread  ;  fo  that  dividing  the  volt  in  two,  he 
turns  and  parts  upon  a  right  line  to  recommence  another  volt. 

Cutaneous  [cutaneus,  L.]  belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cu'tter  [of  couteau  a  knife,  or  couper,  Fr.]  one 
who  cuts. 

Cut-throat,  a  murderer,  a  villain. 

Cut  and  long-tail,  all  together  univerfally. 

A  Cut  Throat-place ,  a  place  where  travellers  are  exa&ed 
upon  at  inns,  taverns,  Qlc. 

Cut  e  [acutuiy  L.]  lharp,  quick-witted  ;  alfo  new 
wine  unworked. 

Cu'ticle  [ cuticula ,  L.]  the  outward  thin  skin  that 
covers  the  whole  body  ;  the  fcart  skin,  which  is  full 
of  innumerable  pores  for  the  paffage  of  vapours,  fweat,  6 Pc. 

Cutis  [in  Anatomy]  the  inner  skin,  which  lies  under 
the  cuticle  or  fcarf  skin,  is  thickifo,  alio  full  of  pores.  It 
confifts  of  feveral  filaments  of  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves 
and  fibres  interwoven  one  with  another,  and  full  of  glan¬ 
dules,  lymphedufts,  eye. 

CuTler  [coutellier,  F.]  a  maker  and  feller  of  knives, 
feiffars,  fwords  and  various  other  hard  wares 

Cu'tter  of  Tallies  [in  the  Exchequer]  an  officer,  that 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  having  cut  notches  up 
on  them  for  the  fum  payable,  calls  them  into  the  court  to 
be  written  upon. 

Cu'tting  the  Keck,  a  cuftom  among  reapers,  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  lalf  handful  of  Handing  corn,  which  when  they 
have  done,  they  give  a  fhout,  and  go  to  merry-making, 
it  being  the  finifhing  of  fuch  a  farmer's  harveit. 

Cutting  [with  Painters j  is  the  laying  one  llrong 
lively  colour  on  another  without  any  foede  oi  fofi.en.ng. 

Cutting  [with  Horfemen]  is  when  the  feet  o;  a 
horfe  interfere ;  or  when  he  beats  off  the  skin  of  the 
paftern  joint  of  one  foot  with  another. 

Cu'tting  s  [with  Gardeners  j  branches  or  Iprigs  of  trees 
and  plants  cut  to  fet  again. 

Cu'ttlf.  Fi/b,  a  fea  fifo,  which  throwing  out  a  black 
juice  like  ink,  lies  hid  in  the  water  in  that  obfeurity, 
and  fo  elcapes  the  fifher. 

CutTs,  a  fort  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  formerly  ufed 
for  the  tranfportation  of  horfes. 

Cuve'tte  [in  Fort :ji cation]  a  trench  funk  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  great  dry  ditch. 

Cuy'nage,  the  making  up  of  tin  in  order  to  the 
carriage  of  it. 

Cuz,  a  name  or  title  among  Printers ,  given  to  one 
who  fubmirs  to  the  performance  of  fome  jocular  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  after  which,  and  a  drinking  bout,  he  is  intituled  to 
fome  peculiar  privileges  in  the  chapel  or  printing-houle. 

Cy  amu  s  [xiiot/t©,  6>.]  the  bean,  a  fort  of  pulfe. 

Cyan  us  [k vdvt&>  Gx.]  a  kind  of  jaiper-ftone,  of  an 
azure  colour. 

Cyanus  [with  Botanifii ]  a  flower  called  blue-bottle. 

Cy  at  hi 'sc  us  [of  xJa.  8©*,  Gr.  a  cup]  an  infirument 
to  pour  any  thing  into  a  wound. 

Cy'b  el  E  [according  to  the  Paean  Theology]  was  the  wife 
of  Saturn.  She.  was  alfo  called  Lyndimene ,  Berecynthia  and 
the  grand  mother  ;  not  only  becaufe  lhe  was  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  but  becaufc  foe  was  the  goddefs  of  the  earth. 
And  for  that  rcafon  the  Latins  called  her  Ops,  and  the 
Greeks  Rhea,  foe  was  alfo  called  Vefta.  She  is  fome  times 
taken  for  fire,  and  fometimes  for  the  earth. 

She  was  alio  called  Syria  De<»,becaufe  foe  was  born  in  Syria. 

She  was  reprefented  with  towers  on  her  head,  fitting  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  and  a  great  number  of  trees 
and  animals  round  about  her.  Her  folemn  feftivals  were 
called  Megalejia ,  and  were  held  every  fourth  month.  Her 
priefts  were  called  Gallantes  or  Galli ,  and  the  chief  of  ’em 
Archigaltus ,  becaufe  they  were  chofon  out  of  Gallo  Gracia, 
a  province  of  Ajia  Miner ,  joining  to  Phrygia ;  they  were 
alio  called  Corybantes ,  and  in  their  celebration  of  her 
rites  a&ed  the  part  of  madmen  with  their  drums,  trumpets, 
and  fuch  other  inftruments,  fingings,  howlings,  cutting 
themfelves  defperately,  and  all  that  they  met. 

Thofe  Gauls  that  had  planted  themfelves  in  Phrygia ,  in 
thefe  Megalejia  railed  themfelves  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fury 
by  the  forementioned  inftruments,  ire.  that  they  became 
really  mad,  and  in  wantonnefi  often  wounded  one  another 
with  fwords  and  other  weapons,  and  at  the  conclufion 


wafhed  their  bodies  and  wounds  in  fome  river  dedicated  to 
this  goddefs. 

Cybele  was  the  daughter  of  Mer.oe,  a  king  of  Phrygia 't 
and  upon  fome  diftafte  that  her  father  had  taken  agatnft 
her  mother,  was  thrown  int©  a  wood  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wild  beafts.  But  being  happily  found  by  a  foepheid, 
he  brought  her  home,  and  bred  her  up  as  his  own. 

She  was  extraordinary  beautiful,  and  as  foe  grew  to 
years  of  uiidcrftanding,  became  very  famous  for  her  skill 
in  mufick,  and  curing  the  difeafes  of  infants  ;  fo  that  the 
king  acknowledged  her  for  his  daughter,  and  granted  her 
a  train  according  to  her  quality. 

She  afterwards  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  named 
Atys  ;  but  he  not  obtaining  liberty  to  marry  her,  foe 
was  got  with  child  by  him,  for  which  Atys  was  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  which  caufed  her  to  run  m*d  for  gr  ef, 
and  leaving  her  father’s  court,  foe  ran  up  and  down  the 
country  with  a  pipe  and  drum  in  her  hand. 

After  her  death  the  Phryenms  being  afflifired  with  fear- 
city  of  corn  and  divers  difeafes,  upon  confultmg  the  oracle, 
they  were  adviled  to  worfoip  Cybele  as  a  goddefs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  themfelves  extricated  out  of  thofe  calamities. 

The  Romans  h  d  no  great  knowledge  of  this  godd  fs 
till  Hannibal  with  his  army  was  in  the  bowels  of  Italy  ^nd 
the  fenate  of  Rome  being  terrified  with  leveral  prodig’Ous 
accident's  that  happened  at  that  time,  they  lent  to  con- 
lulc  the  books  of  the  Sybils ,  and  bein_,  informed  that 
the  Carthaginians  might  be  expelled  Italy,  if-  the  Mater 
Id  a  came  to  Rome ,  they  lent  embalfado.s  to  Attains  king 
of  Phrygia,  to  entreat  him  to  fend  them  tm  ft  me  ftatue  of 
this  goddefs, . which  was  in  the  town  Pejfn.ur/te.  It  being 
brought  to  Rome,  all  the  dames  in  the  city  went  out-  to 
meet  and  welcome  it  as  far  as  the  mou  h  of  the  river 
Tiber  :  and  the  next  year  they  erected  a  temple  for  her. 

The  pine  tree  and  the  box  were  confecrated  to  this 
goddefs. 

C<cla'mf n  [  VK/cs. ’latv&y  Gr. j  low-bread,  a  plant. 

Cy  c  i.  E  [ eyclus  L.j  of  xvkk<st,  Gr.  t  e.  a  ci’cle  or 
round]  a  name  Aftroi.omeri  gfee  to  a  certain  revolution  or 
roll  ng  a  ->ou  of  certain  numbers,  which  go  on  lLcceffive- 
ly  w  tioui  interruption,  from  the  firft  to  the  iaft,  and 
then  return  again  to  the  firft  ;  thefe  are  three. 

The  Solar  Cycle  [in  ijironomy .  the  cycle  of  the  fun, 
is  a  revolution  of  28  years  for  finding  out  the  dominical 
or  funday  letters  ;  which  when  expired,  they  all  return  in 
the  fame  order  as  before. 


1  unar  Cy ci  e  [f. e.  cycle  of  the  Moon ]  called  alfo  rhe 
Golden  Kumber ,  is  a  period  or  revolution  of  19  years,  in¬ 
vented  to  make  the  lunar  year  agree  with  the  folar  ;  af¬ 
ter  the  expiration  of  which,  all  the  lunations  return  to  the 
former  place  in  the  calendar;  that  is,  the  new  moons  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  fame  months, and  on  the  fame  days  of  the  month. 

Cycle  of  Indi&ion  [ Chronology ]  a  revolution  of  three 
Luflrums  or  15  years,  after  which  thofe  who  ufed  it, 
began  it  again:  the  emperor  Conjiantine  the  Great  efta- 
blifoed  this  cycle  inftead  of  the  Olympiads,  A.  C.  312. 

Cycli'scus  [of  xwtAi'vx©',  Gr.]  a  little  circle  or  round 
ball,  L. 

Cycliscus  [with  Surgeons]  an  inftrument  made  in 
form  of  a  half  moon  for  feraping  away  corrupt  fiefo,  &c. 

Cycloi'd  [in  Geo-  ^ 

metry  ]  is  a  curve  as  .. — ..  C' 

BCD  deferibed  by 
the  point  a  in  the  &{ 
periphery  of  a  circle,  Ti 
while  the  circle  rolls  > 
along  a  right  line ;  as  B  D  from  the  point  B  where  the 
curve  begins,  to  the  point  D  where  it  ends  :  this  ts  alfo 
called  a  trochloid. 

Cycloi'dAL  / pace  [with  Geometricians]  is  the  fpace 
contained  between  the  curve  or  crooked  line,  and  the  fub- 
tenfe  of  the  figure. 

Cyclo'metry  [of  xt/xA©'  and  pterfor,  meafore,  Gr .] 
the  art  of  meafuring  cycles. 

Cyclope'an  [of  Cyclops]  pertaining  to  the  Cyclops. 

Cyclop/edi'a  [xtut Aoxct/J Ice  of  xJxAigr,  and  <eso.ib la, 
difeipliue,  inftitution]  the  circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and 
fciences. 

CycLophori'a  fanguinis  [with  Phyftcians]  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  L. 

Cyclo'pion  [of  xvxAs'w  to  furround,  and  ci\|/  the 
eye]  the  white  of  the  eye. 

Cyclops  [xibtX®4>  ?  A.  having  a  round  eye,  Cx.]  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Sicily ,  men  of  a  gigantick  fize,  as  ap¬ 
peared  by  bones  found  in  feveral  tombs,  they  were  very 
iavage,  and  frequented  chiefly  the  neighbourhood  of  mounE 

/felon. 
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Jfcina,  whence  the  poets  took  occafion  to  repreffnt  them 
as  Vulcan’s  workmen,  whom  he  employ’d  to  make  thunder¬ 
bolts  for  Jupiter. 

Cy'clus  [xtlxAd^,  Gr.]  a  circle  or  round  ;  a  cycle,  as 
of  the  fun,  moon,  S*V.  L. 

Cyclus  Pafchalis,  a  cycle  to  find  out  the  feftival  of 
Eafier ,  L. 

Cydo'nia  Mala,  quinces,  L. 

Cydo'nium,  quiddany,  conferve  or  marmalade  of 
quinces,  L. 

CVgnet  [of  cygnus,  L.]  a  young  fwan. 

Cy'gnus,  a  fwan.  The  Poets  tell  us,  that  Jupiter 
lov’d  Nemefis  under  that  form  (for  Ihe  turn’d  herfelt  into 
all  forms  that  Ihe  might  preferve  her  virginity)  and  laft  of 
all  into  the  form  of  a  fwan.  Whereupon  Jupiter  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  this  bird,  and  flew  to  khamnus  in 
Attica ,  and  there  trod  Nemefis.  She  laid  an  egg,  from 
whence  Helena  was  produced,  as  the  Poet  relates.  More¬ 
over  Jupiter  becaufe  he  did  not  put  off  the  form  of  the 
{wan,  but  flew  back  to  Heaven  under  that  form,  made  the 
form  of  a  fwan  among  the  ftars,  that  he  had  affumed 
when  he  flew. 

Cylinder  [ cylindrus ,  L.  xJA/<dp©j,  of  Kvkivlia,  Gr. 
to  roll,  a  rolling- ftone. 

Cylinder  [with  Geometricians]  a  folid  body  formed 
by  the  Revolution  or  turning  of  a  reftangled  Parallelogram 
about  one  of  its  fides,  fo  that  it  is  extended  in  length  e- 
qually  round,  and  its  extremities  or  ends  are  equal  circles. 

Cylinder  [with  Surgeons,  &c.]  a  roll  of  plaiftcr. 

Charged  Cylinder  [in  Gunnery ]  is  the  chamber  of  a 
piece  of  Ordnance,  which  receives  the  charge  of  powder 
and  {hot. 

Cylinder  Concave ,  is  all  the  hollow  length  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

Cylinder  Vacant  [in  Gunnery ]  is  that  part  of  the  hol¬ 
low  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  which  remains  empty,  when 
the  gun  is  charged ;  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  between 
the  middle  or  mouth,  and  the  trunnion. 

Cylindrical  [ cylindraceus ,  L.  of  xuA/pJ^ei^if,  Gr.] 
pertaining  to,  or  in  form  of  a  cylinder. 

Cyli'ndrICALNESs  [of  cylindre ,  F.  cylindrus ,  L.  of 
xnAtri'p©',  Gr.]  the  being  of  a  cylindrical  form. 

Cylindroi'd  [of  xda  Gr.]  a  folid  body  ap¬ 

proaching  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  having  the  bales  ellip¬ 
tical,  parallel  ana  equal. 

Cyli'ndRUs  [with  Pbyficians]  a  plaifter  made  oblong, 
which  fame  phyficians  call  Magdaleo. 

Cy'llum  [of  xeMoiii,  Gr,\  to  make  lame,  a  laxation  of 
the  leg. 

Cy 'll  os  is  l  [with  Surgeons']  a  leg  put  out  of  joynt; 

Cy'llum  S  alfo one  lame  and  crooked,  F. 

Cy'ma  [xe’yua,  Gr.]  a  {urge  or  wave. 

Cy  m  a  [with  Botanifis ]  the  top  of  a  plant,  L. 

Cyma'tium  [xtyuahop,  Gr.]  a  little  wave. 

Cymatium  [with  Archite&s]  a  member  or  moulding  of 
the  cornice,  whofe  profile  is  waved,  i.  e.  concave  at  the 
top,  and  convex  at  the  bottom. 

Dow  Cymatium  [ Anhit .]  is  a  cavetto,  ora  cavity  lefs 
than  a  lemicircle,  having  its  projeQure  fubduple  its  height. 

Lesbian  Cymatium,  is  a  concave,  convex  member, 
having  its  proje&ure  fubduple  its  height. 

Tufican  Cymatium,  confifts  of  an  ovolo  or  quarter- 
round. 

Cy'mbal  [xi [nCaA©*,  Gr.]  a  mufical  inftrument  ufed 
among  the  ancients. 

Cymbala'ria,  the  herb  Penny-royal,  L- 

Cy'mbalist  [xaf/fia Gr.]  a  player  on  a  cymbal. 

Cy'mbiforme  Os  [of  cymha,  L.  a  boat]  the  fame  as 
Or  Naviculare ,  i.  e.  the  third  bone  in  each  foot,  in  that 
part  of  it  which  immediately  facceeds  the  leg,  L. 

Cy'minum  [nu/x/m,  Gr.]  the  herb  Cummin. 

Cymrae'can  language ,  the  Weljb  or  OldBritifj  tongue. 

Cyna'nche  [xtWyxn»  of  xtW  a  dog,  and  oiygn  pain, 
Gr.]  s  fquinance  or  quinfey,  an  inflammation  of  the  inner 
mufcles  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a  ditficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  and  a  continual  fever ;  a  dileafe  that  dogs  are  frequently 
troubled  with. 

Cyna'nthemis  [of  xJrtgP  and  Gr.  a  flower] 

May-weed  or  Stinking  chamomile. 

Cynanthropi'a  [xi»mt'Sg3«rirt,  of  xtW  a  dog,  and 
a.v’gporny  a  man,  Gr.]  madnefs,  ora  kind  of  frenzy  caufed 
by  the  venomous  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  wolf,  8 Pc.  fo  that 
the  patient  fauns  the  light,  and  every  thing  that  is  bright, 
is  very  fearful  of  water,  and  trembles  at  the  remembrance 
or  fight  of  it. 

LCy  na'ra  [xvvupa,  Gr.]  the  ariichil.e,  a  plant;,  h. 


Cy'nchRAMUS  [r-vixexpw,  Gr.]  a  bird  fometliing  iaf- 
ger  than  a  crefted  lark,  and  accounted  a  great  delicacy  ih 
Italy,  L. 

Cynege'ticks  [xoj/e>s r/xa,  of  xvuv  a  dog,  and  o iyiiy 
to  lead,  Gr.]  books  which  treat  of  hunting. 

Cy'nicaL  [xer/xof,  Gr.]  dogged,  churlifa,  morofe. 

Cy'nicalness  [of  cyniaue,  F.  cynicus,L,.  of  avvos,  Gr. 
a  dog]  churlifanefs,  morofenels. 

Cy 'nicks  [of  xJ«f,  Gr.  dogs,  fo  called  on  account  of 
their  churlifanefs]  a  fe£l  of  philosophers  that  contemned  all 
things,  efpecially  grandeur  and  riches,  and  all  art„  and  lci- 
ences,  except  Ethicks  or  Morality. 

Cy'nicus  spasmus  [with  Phyficians]  the  dog-cramp* 
is  a  convulfion  of  the  muffles  of  the  mouth,  which  chaws 
the  face  fo  awry,  that  it  refembles  the  grinning  of  a’dog. 

Cynobo'tane  [of  Kiirof  and  ftoTai't),  Gr.]  the  herb 
{linking  May-weed. 

Cy  noce'piiale  [of  kvvoc  and  xapa.\!i  the  head,  Gr .] 
an  herb  bearing  a  flower  refembling  a  dog’s  head 

Cy  N  oc  e'ph  a  lis  ?  [xnpo«4(fttAor,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  ape 

Cy  N  oc  e'ph  Ai.u  s  3  with  an  head  like  a  dog ;  the  dog¬ 
headed  baboon  or  monkey,  l, 

Cy  n  oc  e'ph  alus  [ xupoxsijicAof,  Gr.]  the  dog-headed 
ape  or  monkey 

ACyn  ce'phalus  [Hieroglyphically]  was  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  uffd  to  reprefent  the  moon,  and  fignify’d 
the  diffeient  motions  of  that  planet  by  the  different  pof- 
tures  of  that  animal  To  fignify  the  riling  and  increafe 
of  the  moon,  they  painted  it  {landing  upright  upon  its  hin- 
dermofl  feet,  and  to  faew  the  decreale  of  ir,  it  was  repre- 
fented  lying  upon  its  back  as  dead  :  And  N/tturalifts 
have  made  this  Obffrvation,  that  apes  do  fymparhiz,e  with 
the  moon,  and  on  this  account  fome  of  them  were  nourifa- 
ed  by  the  learned  Egyptians ,  in  order  to  difcover  more  ea- 
fily  and  fully  the  myfteries  relating  to  the  moon  at  the 
time  of  its  conjunftion  with  and  oppofition  to  the  fan. 

A  Cynoceph  al us  riding  upon  a  fifli  in  a  River,  did 
Hieroglyphically  repreffnt  a  Prieft,  or  a  man  whole  office 
obliged  him  to  attendance  on  the  lervice  of  the  gods.  The 
Egyptian  priefts  abftain’d  from  eating  all  kinds  of  fifli,  and 
thence  fome  are  of  opinion  that  this  Hieroglypnick  intima¬ 
ted  abflinence,  which  is  therefore  recommended  to  priefts, 
&c.  but  others  rather  that  the  river  is  a  fymbol  of  the  un- 
conftant  world  ;  the  fifties,  of  the  paffions  of  the  foul  and 
pleafares  of  the  body,  which  ought  to  be  oppos’d  and  o- 
vercome  by  thofe  who  would  offer  acceptable  facrifice  to 
Almighty  God,  and  be  worthy  of  that  divine  office  of  the 
priefthood. 

Cynode'ctos  [KuroTtixTOf,  Gr.]  a  perfon  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  Diofcor. 

Cynocra'mbe,  the  herb  Dog’s  Mercury,  £,.  of  Gr. 

Cynode'ntes  [of  xtWadog,  and  his'f,  Gr.  a  tooth] 
dog’s  teeth. 

Cyno'des  Orexis  [with  Phyficians]  a  dog  like  appetite 
or  extreme  hunger,  attended  with  a  vomiting  or  a  loofenefs. 

Cynode'smus  [of  xiW  the  virile  member,  and  Six  to 
bind,  Gr.]  the  band  or  ligament  which  ties  the  prepuce  of 
the  yard  to  the  glands  or  nor. 

Cy  no'glossus  [x  my  Awc-crop,  Gr.]  the  heib  Hounds- 
tongue,  L. 

Cynomo'rion  [xiipo^tvg^op,  Gr.]  Choke-weed. 

Cynore'xia  [xM'opsj-i*,  Gr.]  a  greedy  unfatiable  ap¬ 
petite  like  a  dog. 

Cyno'rrhodon  [xypoppolof,  Gr.]  the  wild  rofa,  or 
fweet-briar  rofe. 

Cy  no's  bat  os  [x  vyoufb&Tov,  Gr.]  Eglantine  or  fweet- 
briar;  alfo  the  caper-bufa. 

Cyn  o'sura  |  of  xtW  a  dog,  and  Gr. 

the  tail]  a  conftellarion  of  feven  ftars  near  the  north  pole ; 
alio  called  Urfa  minor ,  i.  e.  the  lefler  bear,  or  the  polar  ftar 
in  the  tail  of  it. 

Cy'on  [cion,  F]  a  graft,  fprig  or  fucker  of  a  tree, 
fpringing  from  an  old  one. 

Cypari'ssje  [xu7 ra&astu,  Gr.]  certain  fiery  meteors  or 
vapours  that  appear  in  the  air  at  night. 

Cyparissi'as  [xv7r<x£iw(*f,  Gr.)  the  largeft  kind  of 
fpurge. 

Cypa'rissus  [xvwa^icvor,  Gr.]  the  cyprels-tree,  L. 

Ct'perus  [xiiwei^f,  Gr.]  Galingal. 

Cy'pher  or  Nought  (o)  which  being  fet  before  a  figure 
fignifies  nothing  (unlefs  in  decimals,  where  it  augments, 
being  put  before  in  the  {ame  proportion,  as  w  hen  put  after 
integers)  but  after  a  figure  it  increafes  it  by  tens,  and  fo 
on  ad  infinitum. 

Cy'phoma  [kpi Gr.]  a  crookcdnefs  of  the  back. 


Cy'phoma 
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Cy'phoMa  1  [°f  xvirlu,  Gr  to  incline  or  leah]  a  bend- 

Cy'phosis  5  ing  backwards  of  the  Vertebra’s,  or  turn¬ 
ing  joints  of  the  back;  a  being  hunch-back’d. 

Cy'phonism,  a  fort  of  torture  or  pUnifhmCnt  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  be  the  fmearing  the 
body  over  with  hony,  and  expofmg  the  perfon  bound  to 
flies,  wafps,  &c.  , 

Cy'fREss  [ citprejfus ,  L  xwciefosos,  Gr.]  a  tree  which 
the  ancients  accounting  an  emblem  of  death,  ufed  to  adorn 
their  fepulchres  with  it. 

Cypress  [fo  called  from  the  iflands  of  Cyprus ,  from 
whence  they  were  firfl:  brought]  a  fort  of  fluff,  partly  filk, 
and  partly  hair,  with  which  formerly  hoods  and  other  veft- 
ments  for  women  were  made. 

Cy'prus  [with  Botanifs]  a  fhrub  or  bufh  much  like  pri¬ 
vet  with  the  flowers  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle 
of  Cyprus  ufed  to  make  fweet  oil ;  alfo  the  drug  called 
Camphire,  L. 

Cyreni'aci  [from  Ariftippus  of  Cyrent]  a  fie  ft  of  phi- 
lofophers  who  held  that  man  was  born  for  pleafures,  and 
that  virtue  W3S  only  fo  far  laudable  as  it  conduced  thereto. 

Ct'r icrs c EAT  [ Old  Sax.  Cufom ]  a  tribute  or  duty 
anciently  paid  to  the  church. 

Cy'rtoma?  [[xtifTcocr/f,  Gr.]  a  tumor  in  any  part  of 

Cy'rtosis3  the  body. 

Cy'ssakos  [xyoTttfOf,  of  xv<iO(,  Gr.  tire  breech]  the 
gut  called  ReRum,  the  lowermoft  of  all  ;  alfo  the  funda¬ 
ment. 

Cystepa'ticK  Artery  [with  Anatomifis ]  a  branch  of 
the  Celiack  Artery  which  paffes  to  the  liver  and  gall,  fo 
call’d  of  kvsos,  Gr.  the  bladder. 

Cystepa'ticus  duRus  [with  Anat.]  is  that  duft  which 
is  implanted  in  the  Hepatick  duR,  and  the  gall-bladder,  Gr. 

Cy'stica  [with  Phyfcians]  medicines  good  for  difeafes 
in  the  bladder. 

Cy'sticxe  Gemelli  [with  Anat.]  are  two  very  fmall 
branches  of  the  Cccliac  Artery ,  thro’  the  gall-bladder. 

Cy'stick  Vein  [with  Anat.]  a  branch  of  the  Vena  Porta 
that  goes  up  to  the  gall-bladder. 

Cy'stick  [xi/'f/f,  Gr.]  a  bladder,  elpecially  that  out  of 
which  the  urine  and  gall  comes. 

Cy'stis  [with  Surgeons]  a  bag  or  skin  which  contains 
the  matter  of  an  impollhume. 

Cy  'sticks  [xur/xa',  of  xt/svr,  Gr.]  medicines  againft 
diftempers  of  the  bladder. 

Cy'stis  [xuV/j,  Gr.]  a  bladder 

Cysto'tomy  [of  xvsify  Gr.  the  bladder,  and  vo/xi, 
Gr.  a  cutting]  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone. 

Cyzice'nes  [of  the  ifland  Cyzico]  magnificent  ban¬ 
queting  houfes  among  the  Greeks ,  always  expoled  to  the 
north,  and  commonly  opening  upon  gardens. 

CzAR  [an  abbreviation  of  Cxfar]  the  title  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Mufcovy  and  Ruff  a. 

D 

T\  d  Roman ,  D  d  Italick,  3D  t)  Englijh,  D  Saxon) 
A  &  Greek ,  *]  Hebrew ,  are  the  fourth  letters  of  their 
refpeftive  alphabets. 

D,  is  pronounced  in  moll  or  all  Englifb  words  except 
Wednefday. 

_D  in  Latin  numbers  fignifics  500,  and  a  daflt  over  it  as 
D,  5000. 

D,  is  often  in  titles  of  books,  fet  after  the  name  of  an 
author,  as  D.  T.  DoRor  Theologix ,  i.e.  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
M.  D.  Medicin x  DoRor,  Doftor  of  Phyfick,  L. 

D.  D  [in  Inscriptions]  frequently  Hands  for  Dedicavit, 
* • e ■  he  has  dedicated  to  God,  or  for  Dono  Dedit,  i.  e.  he 
pre  fented,  L. 

D.  D.  L).  [in  Infcriptions]  Hands  often  for  D'lgnum  Deo 
Donum  dedit,  i.  e.  he  offered  an  acceptable  prefent  to 

God,  L. 

D.  D.  D.  Cf  [in  Infcriptions ]  Hands  for  Dat,  dicat ,  dedi¬ 
cate ,  i.  e.  he  gives,  fats  apart,  and  dedicates,  L. 

D.  D.  Ch  S.  [in  Infcriptions]  Hands  for  Dits  Deabufcjue  Sa¬ 
crum,  i.e.  confecrated  to  the  gods  and  goddefles,  L. 

D  D  N.N  [in  Infcriptions]  Hands  for  Domini  Kofri , 
i.  e.  of  our  Lord,  L. 

DA  [in  Mufick  Books]  fignifies  for  or  by. 

D  C  [in  Mujick  Books]  an  abbreviation  of  Da  Capo ,  Ital. 
1.  e.  at  the  head  or  beginning.  This  is  commonly  met  with 
at  the  end  of  Rondeaus  or  fuch  airs  or  tunes  as  end  with  the 
firfl  part,  and  intimates  that  the  long  or  air  is  to  be  begun 
again,  and  ended  with  the  firfl  part. 


t)A  B ,  a  foa-fifli. 

Dab,  a  flap  on  the  face ;  box  on  the  ear,  Sfc.  alfo  a  dir¬ 
ty  clout. 

To  Dab  [prob.  of  dauber ,  F.]  to  flap  or  flrike. 

Dab  Chick,  a  fort  of  water-fowl. 

Da'bitis  [with  Logicians ]  one  of  the  moods  of  Syl= 
logilms. 

To  Da'bbie  [prob.  of  JDahbcren,  Du.]  to  fplalh,  to 
flir  about  in  water,  dirt,  QPc. 

Da'bbler  [of  JDabbcrcil,  Du.]  one  that  fplaihcs  or 
flirs  water  about;  alfo  one  flightly  furniflied  with  an  art, 
Q?c.  as  a  Dabbler  in  Politicks ,  &c. 

Dabu'ze,  a  weapon,  a  fort  of  mace  borne  before  the 
Grand  Seignior. 

Dace,  a  fmall  river-fifli. 

Dacryoi'bes  i ctxpvoe/Ai?,  of  PctKevov  a  tear,  and  dS of 
lhape,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  weeping  ulcer. 

DacrYopoe'us  [of  idwvov  and  woiiu  to  make,  Gr] 
things  which  by  their  acrimony  excite  tears,  as  onions,  &c. 

Da'ctyle  [Ja'xT vhoty  Gr.]  a  da£lyl ;  a  loot  or  mea- 
fure  in  a  Latin  verfe  confifling  of  one  long  lyllable  and 
two  fhort,  as  [Scribere). 

Dacty'lion  [Attx rvhtovy  Gr.]  the  herb  Scammony,  L. 

Dacty'logy  [of  i MTvKoi -a.  finger,  and  Ao^o*  fpeech, 
Gr.]  a  difeourfing  by  figns  made  with  the  fingers. 

Dacty'liomanc  Y  [of  $ oulvMo;  a  ring,  and 
Gr.  divination]  they  hold  a  ring  fufpended  by  a  fine  thread 
over  a  round  table  on  the  edge  of  which  was  made  divers 
marks  with  the  twenty  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
ring  in  its  vibration  Hopping  at  certain  letters,  they  joining 
thele  together,  compoled  the  anfwer  of  what  they  fought 
for.  But  the  operation  was  preceded  by  a  great  many  fu- 
perftitious  ceremonies. 

Dactyl o'nomy  [of  AcLk.tv\oc  a  finger  and  vopco;  law, 
Gr.]  the  art  of  numbering  on  the  fingers ;  the  rule  is  this ; 
the  left  thumb  is  reckoned  X,  the  index  2,  and  fo  on  to 
the  right  thumb  which  is  the  10th,  and  denoted  by  the 
cypher  o. 

Dad  ?  [tab,  C.  Br.  Dadda ,  Ital.]  a  name  by  which 

Da'dda  S  young  children  call  their  fathers. 

Da'ddock  [q.  Dead  Oak]  the  heart  or  body  of  a  tree 
that  is  thoroughly  rotten. 

Da'do  [with  ArchiteRs]  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the 
die,  which  is  the  part  in  the  middle  ol  the  pedcflal  of  a 
column,  between  its  bafe  and  cornice,  and  is  of  a  cubick 
form. 

Da'duchi  [of  Sac  an  un&uous  and  refinous  wood  of 
which  the  ancients  made  torches,  and  t0  hold  or  have] 
torch -bearers  ;  priefls  of  Cybele,  who  ran  about  the  temple 
with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

Dxe'dalus  [AttuTaAoj,  i.e.  artificial,  of  tS  l iPaKKw 
to  do  artificially,  or  of  Smoi  to  know]  an  Athenian  artificer, 
the  fon  of  Micion,  faid  to  have  lived  A.  M.  2874,  about  the 
time  that  Gideon  judged  Ifrael.  ’I  o  him  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  law  and  ax,  the  plummet,  augre,  glue,  and 
cement;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  made  flatues  with  machinery 
that  the  eyes  would  move  as  tho’  living-  Being  accufed  for 
the  death  of  Perdix,  his  nephew,  he  fled  into  Crete ,  and 
there  made  a  labyrinth  for  Minos ,  into  which  Minos  put 
him  and  his  fon  Icarus,  as  the  Poets  fay,  for  making  a  cow 
of  wood,  into  which  Pafiphae  being  put,  was  lain  with  by 
a  bull;  fee  Pafiphae.  The  grounds  of  which  fable  is,  Dx- 
dalus  was  privy  to  the  adultery  of  Pafiphae  the  wife  of 
Minos  with  his  forvant  Taurus.  They  tell  us  likewifo,  that 
being  prifoner  in  the  labyrinth,  he  defired^  to  have  feathers 
and  wax,  in  order  to  make  a  curious  prefent  for  the  king  ; 
but  with  them  made  wings  for  himfelf  and  his  fon  Icarus, 
and  flew  away  out  of  prifon,  and  got  away  by  fhip  from 
Crete  to  Sardinia,  and  from  thence  to  Cuma ,  where  he 
built  a  temple  for  Apollo ;  but  his  fon  Icarus  foared  fo  high, 
that  the  beams  of  the  fun  melted  the  wax,  and  fo  he  fell 
into  the  Icarian  Sea.  The  moral  of  which  is,  that  he  efca- 
ped  with  fome  ailcontented  perfons  from  Crete  in  fhips,  and 
Minos  purfuing  them  hard,  Icarus’s  fliip  was  fplit  upon  a 
rock,  but  Dxdalus  overfailed  the  king,  and  arrived  fafe  m 
Sicily,  failing  fwifter  becaufe  he  had  then  invented  fail- 
cloths,  whereas  none  before  him  knew  any  fpeedier  way  of 
failing  than  by  the  help  of  oars. 

The  Poets  tell  us,  that  Dxdalus  made  wal.ung  flatues^ 
but  the  truth  of  the  fable  is,  the  carvers  and  flutuaries  of 
that  time  made  their  flatues  with  their  feet  in  a  Handing 
poflure ;  but  Dxdalus  made  his  flatues  with  one  of  the 
feet  extended  and  before  the  other,  as  in  a  walking  poflure. 

DxEDA'leaN  [Dxdaleus,  L.  of  AcdJ  clAor,  of  i 
I  do  artificially,  Cr.]  cunning,  witty,  artificial,  ingenious. 
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D;e'mon  [AetAt&’i',  either  of  to  adminifter  ; 

becaufe  fuppofed  to  attend  on,  and  to  rrnnifter  to  men ;  or, 
as  others  fay,  of  i  &tcw,  i.e.  jcm/W,  becaufe  of  an  sethereal 
fuhftance ;  or  of  i  Ai'tu  to  know,  tfr.]  a  devil,  a  fpirit  ei¬ 
ther  good  or  bad ;  forne  Heathen  writers  ufe  it  to  fignify 
God  ;  but  Chrifiian  writers  generally  ufe  it  to  fignify  the 
devil  or  an  evil  ibirit. 

A  DiKMo'NiACK  [ djsmoniacus ,  L.  of  ia.ifj.ovta.Ko;,  Gr.] 
one  poffeffed  with  a  devil,  furious,  mad. 

Daemon  ES  [according  to  fomc  Physical  Writers ]  are 
fuch  diftempers  for  which  no  natural  caule  can  be  affign- 
ed  ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  influence  and 
poffeffion  of  the  devil. 

Da'ffodil  [’A(7|o'J'«a©',  Gr.]  a  flower  commonly  called 
a  daffy-down-dilly. 

Dag,  dgw  upon  the  grafs. 

To  Dag  flap,  to  cut  off  the  skirts  of  the  fleece. 

Dag-locks  [of  ^a^,  &»*.]  the  wool  l'o  cut  oft'. 

Da'gger,  a  weapon  or  fhort  fvvord. 

Dagger  Fifi,  a  fort  of  fea-filh. 

To  Da'gg  L  e  [teagan,  Sax]  to  dawb  the  skirts  of  one’s 
clothes  with  dirt. 

Da  g-s  wain,  a  rough  coarfe  mantle. 

Da'gon  [jljn  of  JH,  Heb.  a  fiih]  an  idol  of  the 
Philiftir.es  that  upwards  was  of  a  human  lhape,  but  down¬ 
wards  refembled  that  of  a  fifih,  having  lcales  and  a  finny 
tail  turning  upwards.  Some  imagine  it  to  have  been  the 
image  of  Heptane  or  a  Triton. 

Dagus  [of  Dais  a  cloth  wherewith  the  tables  of  kings 
were  anciently  cover’d]  the  chief  or  upper  table  in  aMonaftery. 

Dai'dala  [of  Jit  (jot,  Act,  Gr.]  certain  ftatues,  made  as 
follows :  the  Plateans ,  &c.  having  aflembled  in  a  grove, 
exported  pieces  of  fodden  flefli  to  the  open  air,  and  care¬ 
fully  obferving  whether  the  crows  that  preyed  upon  them 
directed  their  flight,  hewed  down  all  thole  trees,  and 
formed  them  into  ftatues. 

Dai'dala,  a  feftival  of  the  Grecians ,  wherein  a  ftatue 
adorned  in  woman’s  apparel  was  accompanied  by  a  woman 
in  habit  of  a  bride-maid,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
Boeotians  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithevon ,  upon  which  was  a 
wooden  altar  erefted,  furnifhed  with  a  great  ftorerof  com- 
buftible  matter,  they  offered  on  it  a  bull  to  Jupiter ,  aixl  an 
heifer  to  Juno ,  with  wine  and  incenfe ,  and  all  the 
DaidaU’s  were  thrown  into  it  and  confirmed  together. 

The  original  of  this  cuftom  was  this,  Jupiter  and  Juno 
having  had  a  quarrel,  Ihe  parted  from  him  into  Eubcca, 
whence  Jupiter  by  all  his  arts  and  perfuafions  not  being  able 
to  engage  her  to  return  to  him,  he  drefled  up  a  ftatue  in 
woman’s  apparel,  and  placing  it  in  a  chariot,  gave  it  out 
that  it  was  Platea ,  to  whom  he  was  contraSed  in  order  to 
marriage.  Juno  hearing  this,  ported  in  all  hafte  to  meet 
the  chariot,  and  being  well  pleafed  at  the  contrivance, 
became  reconciled  to  her  husband. 

Dail  [with  Sailors]  a  trough  in  which  the  water  runs 
from  the  pumps  over  the  decks. 

To  Da  in  /  [Deigner,  Fr.]  to  vouchfafe,  to  condef- 

To Deign  S  cend. 

DaiTy  [tjeglice,  A**.]  every  day,  day  by  day. 

Dai'ntin ess  [of  Dainf  Obfi  F.]  delicacy,  niceneft  in 
eating,  &c. 

Da i 'n ties  [of  Dain,  O. Fr.]  delicacies,  niceties. 

Dai'nty,  delicate,  coftly,  fine,  nice,  curious. 

Dairr  [of  Dayeria  of  day,  or  tje£,  Sax.  which  at 
firft  fignified  the  daily  yield  of  milch-cows,  or  profit  made 
of  them,  or  others  of  derriere ,  F.  behind  q.  a  houfe  hack- 
wards]  a  place  where  milk  and  milk  meats  are  made 
and  kept. 

Dai'  y,  a  flower  well  known. 

Daiz,  a  canopy,  Fr. 

Da'kir,  a  number  of  ten  hides,  as  a  lajl  is  of  20. 

Da'keR  Hen ,  a  fowl. 

Da  l  [in  Mujick  Books ]  for  or  by,  Ital 

Dale  [Sill,  Dan.]  a  little  valley :  a  bottom  between  2 
hills. 

Dali  pra'ti  [ Old  Law]  certain  bulk,  or  narrow  flips 
of  pafture  ground,  left  between  the  furrows  in  ploughed 
lands. 

Da'lliance,  toy ing,  wantonneft. 

To  Da'lly  [perhaps  of  Delicti,  Du.  to  play  the 
fool]  to  toy,  to  play  with  amoroufly,  to  be  full  of  wan¬ 
ton  tricks  ;  alfo  to  delay,  to  trifle. 

Dalma'tian  a  tulip. 

Dalma'tick  [of  Dalmatia  in  Greece  where  fiift  u<ed]  a 
kind  of  veftment  having  large  open  fleeves,  worn  by  priefts. 

Dam  [perhaps  of  Dame ,  F.  a  Mijlrefs]  a  female  of 
beafts,  which  has  had  young. 

Dam  [SDam,  Du.]  a  flood-gate  or  ftoppage  in  a  river. 
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To  Dam  [feemman,  Sax.  fcammctt,  Du.]  to  flop  or  ftiyt 
Up,  to  pen  in. 

D  am  age  {Dommage,  F.  of  Damnum ,  LJ  any  hurt  or 
hindrance  that  a  man  taketh  in  his  eftate. 

Damages  [in  Common  Law]  the  hindrances  that  the 
plaintiff  or  demandant  hath  fuffered  by  means  of  the 
wrong  done  to  him  by  the  defendant. 

To  Damage  [ dommager ,  F.]  to  do  hurt,  to  pre¬ 
judice. 

Damage  clear  [Law  Term]  a  duty  formerly  paid  to 
the  prothonotaries  and  other  clerks,  being  a  third,  fixtli 
or  tenth  part  of  the  damage  recovered,  upon  3  trial  in 
any  court  of  juftice  ;  but  this  was  difannulfed  the  17  th  of 
Charles  II. 


Damage  Feafant  [ q.d .  doing  hurt  or  mifehief]  a  term 
ufed  when  the  beafts  of  a  ftranger  get  into  another  man’s 
ground  and  feed  there,  ipoilmg  graft  or  corn,  in  which 
cafe  the  owner  of  the  ground  may  diftrain  or  impound 
them,  as  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day. 

Da'mAsk  [ damafquine ,  F  of  Damafcus]  fine  filk, 
linen,  &c.  in  flowers  or  figures. 

To  Damask  [damafquiner,  F.]  to  work  filk,  linen, 
&c.  in  flowers  or  figures  ;  alio  to  draw  draughts  on  paper. 

To  Da'mAsK  potable  Lquors,  is  to  warm  them  a  little, 
to  take  off  the  lharpneft  of  the  cold,  to  make  them 
mantle. 

Damaskeening  [fo  called  of  Damascus  in  Syria ] 
the  art  of  adorning  ftecl,  iron,  &=c.  by  making  incifions 
in  them,  and  filling  them  up  u  ith  wire  ot  gold  or  filver, 
as  in  fivord-blades,  locks  of  piftols,  &Pc. 

Damask  Bofe,  a  fweet  feented  flower. 


Uame,  a  lady,  among  country  people,  mill  refs,  goody,  F. 

Dame  Simone  [ Ceukery ]  a  particular  way  of  farcing  cab¬ 
bage  lettice. 

Dames  Violet ,  a  plant. 

Damise'lla,  [ Demoifelle ,  F.j  a  little  damfel  ;  a  lady 
of  pleafure,  a  miftreis. 

To  Damn  [damnare,  L  damner]  to  condemn  or  ad¬ 
judge  to  hell  torments ;  to  curfe,  to  cry  down;  alfo  to  hits 
oft'  the  ftage. 

Da 'mn able  [ damnabilis ,  L]  tending  to  damnation, 
deftrudfive  wicked,  milchievous. 

Damn  abi'lit  y  ydamnabtlitas ,  L.]  damnableneft, 
capablenefs  of  condemnation. 

Damna'ta  Terra  [ Chymiflry ]  the  fame  as  the  caput 
mortuum  ;  being  only  themals  of  earth,  or  grois  fuhftance 
that  remains  in  the  retort,  C-c.  after  all  the  other  princi¬ 
ples  have  been  forced  out  Wy  fire. 

Damna'tion,  the  punilhment  of  the  damned,  a  fen- 
tencing  to  everlafting  pains  in  hell,  L 

Da 'm nat  or  Y  [damnaterius,  L..]  condemning,  or  that 
is  condemned. 

Damni'fick  [damnifies,  L.]  that  bringeth  damage 
or  hurt,  endamaging. 

ToDa'mnify  [ damnijicare ,  L.]  to  do  damage  to  7  to 
hurt  or  prejudice. 

Da  m  no's  it  y  [ damn.fitas ,  L.]  hurtfulnefs. 

Damno'se  [damnofus,  L.]  hurtful,  harmful. 

Damageable  [ demmageable ,  F.J  prejudicial,  hurtful. 

Da'mn  a bl  en  ess  [ damnable ,  F.  damnabilis,  L.]  dam¬ 
ning  impiety,  horriblenels. 

Da'mpish  [of  Camp,  Dan.]  forpething damp  or moift 
or  wet. 

Da'mpisiIness  ? 

Da'mpness  $  mo.ftneft,  wetneft. 

Damp  [Damp,  Dan.]  moifture,  wetneft  ;  alfo  a  va¬ 
pour  that  frequently  arifes  in  mines  under  ground,  and 
fometimes  choaks  the  workmen,  unleft  they  get  away 
quickly. 

To  Damp  [Damper,  Dan.]  to  make  damp  or  moift;  aL- 
foto  put  a  damp  upon  or  dilhearten  ;  alfo  to  allay,  to  chill. 

Damps  [in  Mines]  are  noxious  exhalations,  which 
fometimes  luftocate  thole  that  work  in  them,  and  are 
otherwile  prejudicial,  they  are  diftinguifhed  into  4  forts 

1.  The  Peas-Bluom  Damp  [at  the  mines  at  the  Peak  in 
Devhyfiire J  this  damp  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  red  trefoil  flowers,  called  hony-fuckles,  with 
which  the  lime-ftone  meadows  there  do  abound.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  likenefs  to  the  fmell  of  pcay-bloflbnfc. 
It  is  laid  always  to  come  in  the  fummer-time,  but  is  not 
mortal. 

2.  The  fulminating  Damps,  thefe  are  found  frequently 
in  coal-mines,  but  very  feldom,  if  at  all,  in  lead-mines. 
If  the  vapour  of  thelc  fort  of  damps  is  touched  by  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  it  immediately  catches  fire,  and  has  all 
the  effe&s  of  lightening  or  fired  gun-powder. 
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5.  jht  Common  Damps,  affe£t  perfons  with  fliortnefs 
of  breath  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  but  are  feldom  in¬ 
jurious  any  farther,  if  the  perfons  aftefled  with  it  do  not 
fwoon,  which  if  they  do,  though  they  are  not  quite  fuf- 
focated,  are  yet  tormented  with  very  violent  convulftons 
on  their  recovery.  The  coming  of  thefe  fort  of  damps  are 
known  by  the  flame  of  the  candles  becoming  round,  and 
growing  lefler  and  lefler  till  it  go  quite  our.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  curing  thofe  that  fwoon,  is  by  laying  them  on 
their  bellies  with  their  mouth  to  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  if  that  does  not  recover  them,  they  fill  them  full  of 
ale,  and  if  that  fails,  they  look  upon  their  cafe  ddperate. 

4.  The  Globe  Damp,  this  by  miners  is  fuppoled  to  gather 
from  the  ftream  of  their  bodies  and  the  candles,  which  af- 
cending  up  into  the  higheft  part  of  the  vault,  docs  there 
condenfe,  and  in  time  a  film  grows  over  it,  which  cor¬ 
rupts  and  becomes  peftilential.  It  appears  of  a  round  form 
about  the  bignels  of  a  foot-ball,  hanging  in  the  liigheft 
part  of  the  roof,  of  fuch  paflages  of  the  mine,  as  branch 
out  from  the  main  grove.  It  is  covered  with  a  skin  about 
the  thicknels  of  a  cobweb.  If  this  skin  be  broken  by 
a  fplinter  or  any  other  accident,  the  damp  prefently 
flics  out  and  fuffocates  all  that  are  near  it,  the  workmen 
have  a  way  of  breaking  it  at  a  diftance  by  the  help  of  a 
flick  and  a  long  rope,  which  being  done,  they  after¬ 
wards  purify  the  place  with  fire. 

Da  'ms el  [Demoifelle ,  F.]  a  young  maiden. 

Damsel,  a  fort  of  utenfil  put  into  beds  to  warm  the 
feet  of  old  men. 

Da 'ms  in  <  [ Damaifne ,  F.  q.  of  Damafcus ]  a  fort  of 

Da'm  ona  fmall  plum  like  a  damask- prune. 

To  Dance  [ Dancer ,  F.]  to  move  the  body  in  mea- 
fure  and  time,  according  to  the  tune  or  air  that  is  play’d 
or  fung. 

A/W\  Danc  e'tte  [in  Heraldry 1  a  term  ufed, 
W'hen  the  out-line  of  any  bordure  or  ordinary 
is  notched  in  and  out  very  largely,  and  is  the 
fame  as  indented;  only  that  is  deeper  and  vider. 
There  is  alfoa  bend  called  a  double  dancette  as 
he  bears  azure,  a  bend,  double  dancette.  See  the  efcutche’on. 

Da'nche  [in  Heraldry J  the  fame  as  indented. 

Dandeli'on  [q.  dens  leonis  L.  i.e.  Lion’s- tooth ;  an 
herb  well  known. 

Da'ndeprat  [fome  derive  it  of  DantTIt  to  play  the 
fool,  and  pvaet,  Du.  a  trifle  ;  others  of  dandiner,  F.  to 
play  the  fool  ;  others  again  of  dandle  Englifh  and  prefl, 
F.  ready,  fit  ;  q.  d.  one  fit  to  be  dandled  as  a  Baby j  a* 
dwarf,  little  fellow  or  woman  ;  alfo  a  fmall  coin,  made 
by  king  Hen.  VII. 


of. 


ToDa'ndle  [ dandiner ,  F.]  to  fondle  or  make  muc.h 


Da'ndrIpf  ?  [of  Tan  afcab,  and  kpoy,  Sax  dirty] 

Da'ndkvffj  a  feurf  that  flicks  to  the  skin  of  the 
"head. 

Dane  geld?  a  tax  impofed  on  our  Saxon  anceftors 

Dane  gelt  $  by  king  E theldred,  of  1  s.  and  after¬ 
wards  of  2  s.  on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  realm,  for 
clearing  the  leas  of  Danifi  pirates,  which  very  much 
annoyed  our  coafts,  this  was  given  to  the  Danes  on  the 
terms  of  peace  and  departure,  who  received  at  firft  ioqoo  /. 
then  16000/.  then  24300/.  then  34000/.  and  at  laft 
48000 1  Henry  I.  and  king  Stephen  releafed  them  finally 
from  paying  this  tax. 

Da n e-lag E  [Dane  lea^-,  Sax.]  the  laws  that  were 
in  force  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the  Danifb  go¬ 
vernment,  which  took  place  chiefly  in  15  counties,  Turkt 
Derby,  Nottingham,  MiddlefeX,  Norfolk ,  Cambridge  and 
Huntington ,  Leicejler,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Hartford ,  EJfex, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdon. 

Dane  Wort,  the  plant,  otherwife  called  Wall-wort  or 
Dwarf-elder. 

Da'nger,  hazard,  jeopardy,  F 

Danger  ?  a  payment  of  money  anciently  made 

DangeriumJ  by  the  foreft-tenants  to  their  lords, 
that  they  might  have  leave  to  plow  and  fow  in  the  time  of 
pannage  or  maft-feeding,  it  is  otherwife  called  lief  or 
tef- fiver.  1 

Da'ngerous  [ dangereux ,  F.]  full  of  danger,  hazar¬ 
dous. 

Da  'n  g  e  r  OU  s  n  es  s  [of  dangereux ,  F.]  hazardoufnefs. 

To  Da  n  G  L  E  [q.  to  h angle  of  hang,  Eng.]  to  hang  and 
fwing  to  and  fro.  & 

Da'ngLing  [q.  d.  down  and  hanging]  hanging  down 
pendulous.  ’ 

Dank  [probably  of  tpnfeeil,  Tent.  ]  feme  what  ewift  or 


Da'niDsh,  a  little  moift or  wet. 

Da'nkishness,  moiftnefs. 

Dapa'tic al  [dapaticus,  L,.]  fumptuous. 

Da phnephori'a  [Ack pvnqo&cL,  Gr .]  a feftival  obfervedi 
every  9  years  by  the  Boeotians,  on  account  of  a  vifiory  ob¬ 
tain  d  by  the  aid  of  Apollo:  the  manner  of  the  feftival  was 
thus,  a  beautiful  boy  having  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head, 
lumptuoufly  apparelled,  carried  an  olive  bough  ad¬ 
orned  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  various  forts  of  flowers, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  globe  of  brafs,  from  which  hung 
other  lefler  globes  ;  about  the  middle  was  a  purple  crown, 
and  a  lmaller  globe  and  other  ornaments.  The  upper  globe 
was  an  emblem  of  the  fun,  by  whom  they  meant  Apollo  ; 
the  lefler  globe  under  it,  the  moon ;  the  lefler  globes,  the 
ftars  ;  and  36 J  crowns  in  number  reprefented  the  days  in 
a  year  This  boy  was  followed  by  a  choir  of  virgins  with 
branches  in  their  hands  to  Apollo' s  temple,  where  they  fung 
hymns  to  the  god. 

Daphno'phagi  [of  $  cttpviTic  the  laurel,  and  gxtyeiv,  Gr. 
to  eat]  certain  prophets  or  diviners  in  ancient  times,  that 
pretended  to  be  inlpired  after  the  eating  of  bay-leaves. 

Da'phnitis  [latijjvlr/j,  Gr.]  the  laurel  of  Alexandria  or 
tongue  laurel. 

Daphnoi'des  Gr.]  the  herb  Loril  or  Lau- 

ril ;  alfo  the  herb  periwinkle. 

Da'pifer,  a  fteward  at  a  feaft  ;  alfo  the  head  baliffof 
a  manour, 

Dap  if  er  Regis  [ Old  Law  Lati]  the  fteward  of  the  kind’s 
houftiold.  ° 

Da 'ping,  a  method  of  angling  upon  the  top  of  the 
water. 

Da'pper,  low  of  ftature,  clever,  neat,  fpruce,  light, 
Dutch  ’  *  *  of 


Da'pple  [probably  of  Uapffer,  Teut.  an  apple,  q.  full 
of  divers  lpots  like  a  pippin]  a  colour  peculiarly  ap¬ 
plied  to  horles,  as  a  dappled  gray  is  a  light  gray  fhaded 
with  a  deeper. 

Da'ppled  bay  Horfe,  is  a  bay  hoHe  that  has  marks  of  a 
daik  bay. 

(  -Da  p  p  l  E  d  black  Horfe,  is  a  black  horfe  that  in  his  black 
skin  or  hair  ha.;  (pots  or  marks,  w  hich  are  yet  blacker  and 
more  fhining  than  the  reft  of  the  skin. 

Dart  S  3  ^  f°und  in  the  river  Severn. 

Dara  pti  [in  Logic  k]  an  artificial  word  expreffing  the 
firft  mood  of  the  third  figure,  where  the  two  firft  propo- 
fitions  aie  univerfal  affirmatives  and  the  lail  a  particular 
negative. 

To  Dare  peapyian,  fcyppan,  -Sax.]  to  hazard  or  ven¬ 
ture  ;  alfo  to  challenge  or  provoke. 

Da'rick,  an  ancient  coin  in  value  2  s. 


Daring  Glafs  [with  Fowlers ]  a  device  for  catching 
larks.  3 

Da'ringn  ess  [ feeajvfcippe  of  toeajipan,  Sax.]  ad- 
venturoufhefs ,  boldnefs. 


Dark  [t>eoJic,  Sax.  which  Mer.Caf  derives  of  ocftexeu 
Gf.]  without  light,  obfoure,  myfterious. 

Dark  Tent,  a  portable  camera  obfura,  made  not  un¬ 
like  to  a  desk,  and  fitted  with  optick  glafles,  to  take  pro- 
fpefts  of  landskips,  buildings,  foriifications,  &e. 

Da'rkness  [toeojicnef)  e,  A<jx.]  want  of  light,  obfeu- 
rity,  hiddennefs. 

Da'rkling,  obfeuring,  making  dark,  Milton. 

Da'rksomness,  obfcurenels,  darkifhnels. 

Da  rung  [i.e.  dearling  of 'oeplinj^,  <S#x.]  a  favourite 

To  Darn  [probably  of  toypnan,  Sax.  to  hide]  to  few 
crofs-wifo  in  imitation  of  what  is  woven. 

Da'rnel,  the  weed  called  Cockle. 

Da'rnix,  a  fort  of  ftuffi 

Darrein  [of  dernier,  F.  laft]  a  Law  Term. 

Darrein  Continuance  [Law  Term]  is  when  after  the 
continuance  of  the  plea,  the  defendant  pleads  new  matter. 

Darrein  Fr  fentment  [Law  Term]  a  writ  againft  a 
ftranger  who  prefers  to  a  church,  the  advowfon  of  which 
belongs  to  another. 

Da'rsis  [J cicoric,  Gr.  of  to  excoriate]  a  rubbing 

off  or  fretting  of  the  skin. 

Dart  [ticirt,  B.  Brit.]  an  arrow. 

To  Dart  [probably  of  darder,  F.]  to  caft  or  throws 
dart ;  alfo  burlt  out  like  a  flafli  of  lightening. 

Da'rton  /  [tiapTor,  of  i tggtc,  Gr.  a  skin]  the  focond 

Da'  RTUS  \  or  inner  of  the  common  coats,  whichim- 
mediately  cover  the  tcfticles.  This  arifes  from  the  membra 
camofa,  and  adheres  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  many  mem¬ 
branous  fibres. 
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To  Dash  [fome  derive  it  of  talk,  Dan.  a  blow  or 
ftroke,  others  of  ILTH,  Ueb.  he  hath  threlhed]  to  ftrike 
with  the  hand  ;  alfo  to  make  a  ftroke  or  line  with  a  pen. 

To  Dash  [fome  derive  it  as  before,  others  of gafquer, 
F.  to  befpatter  with  dirt]  to  wet  by  dalhing. 

To  Dash  [fome  derive  it  of  ‘oj'aep,  Sax.  able  to  fay 
nothing  for  himlelf ;  others  from  Dutffclen,  Du.  to  be 
greatly  afraid]  to  put  out  of  countenance,  to  terrify. 

Da'stard  [ofkpaey,  Sax.  abalhcd,  and  acm  nature] 
a  coward  or  faint-hearted  fellow. 
vDa'stardly,  cowardly,  faint-heartedly. 

Da'stardy,  cowardlinefs. 

Dasy'mma  [ictcrvunot.  ot'  idwi  rough,  Gr]  fuperficial 
inequality  of  the  inward  part  of  the  eye-lids  accompanied 
with  a  rednefs. 

Da'ta  [with  Mathematicians']  things  given,  a  term  im¬ 
plying  certain  things  or  quantities  fuppofed  to  be  given  or 
known  in  order  from  them  to  find  out  other  things  or  quan¬ 
tities  which  are  unknown  or  fought  for. 

Da'tarY  [of  the  Chancery  of  Rome ]  a  chief  officer 
thro’  wrhofe  hands  moil  benefices  pals. 

Date  [ datum -,  L.  given]  that  part  of  a  writing  which 
expreffes  the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  when  any  wri¬ 
ting,  coin,  &c.  was  made. 

To  Date  [da  tare,  L.  dater,  F.]  to  fet  a  date  to  a  wri¬ 
ting,  &c. 

Da'ted  [ date ,  F.  datus,TL..  given  or  fent]  having  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year,  £ Pc. 

Dates  [ da&jli ,  L.]  the  fruit  of  the  date-tree,  F. 

Da'tive  Caff  [with  Grammarians ]  the  third  of  the  fix 
cafes,  ufed  in  actions  of  giving  and  reftoring. 

Da'tive  Tutelage  [Civil  Law]  a  tutelage  of  a  minor 
appointed  by  a  magiftrate. 

Da  t  i  v  e  [Old  Law]  that  may  be  given  or  difpofed  of 
at  pleafure. 

A  la  Daube'  [Cookery]  a  particular  way  of  dreffing  a  leg 
of  veal,  F. 

Daughter  ['oohfeoji,  Sax.  Uaater,  Dan.]  a  female 

child. 

St.  David ’s  Day,  the  fir  ft  day  of  March ,  obferved  by 
the  If  elfi  in  honour  of  St.  David,  anciently  bifhop  of  Mi- 
nevy  in  Wales ,  who  obtained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Sa¬ 
xons,  they  then  wearing  leeks  in  their  hats  as  a  mark  of  dif- 
tinftion  and  colours,  obferved  in  memory  of  that  victory. 

D.w  m’sfiaff  [with  Navigators]  an  inflrument  confiding 
of  two  triangles  joined  together,  each  having  its  bafe  arch’d, 
and  containing  a  quadrant  of  90  degrees  between  them  in 
the  circle  of  their  bales. 

Davidists  [fo  called  of  one  David  Gorge,  a  glaficr  or 
painter  of  Ghent]  an  heretical  left  about  the  year  1525, 
who  were  his  adherents.  He  declared  that  he  himfelf  was 
the  true  Meffiah,  and  that  he  was  fent  to  earth  to  fill  hea¬ 
ven,  which  was  quite  empty  for  want  of  people.  He  re- 
jefted  marriage,  denied  the  refurreftion,  and  laugh’d  at 
felf-denial,  and  held  divers  other  errors. 

Davis’/  Quadrant  [with  Navigators]  an  inflrument  to 
take  the  height  of  the  fun  at  noon,  ftanding  with  their  backs 
towards  it,  to  avoid  its  glaring  in  their  eyes. 

Da'vit  [in  a  Ship]  a  fhort  piece  of  timber,  having  a 
notch  at  one  end,  in  which  by  a  ftrap  is  hung  a  pulley  to 
hale  up  the  flook  of  an  anchor,  and  fallen  it  to  the  bow 
of  a  fhip  ;  alfo  another  belonging  to  a  boat,  to  which  the 
buoy  rope  is  brought  in  order  to  weigh  the  anchor. 

To  Daunt  [perhaps  of  iomitare,  L.  to  make  tame]  to 
frighten,  to  put  out  of  heart. 

Dau'nted  [domi,  F.  domitus,  L.  tamed]  difheartened. 

Dau'ntless,  undaunted. 

Dau'ntl  esness,  a  being  without  fear  or  difcourage- 
ment. 

Dau'phin,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
is  luppos’d  to  have  proceeded  from  the  name,  the  Dauphins 
of  Viennois,  who  were  foveraigns  of  the  province  of  Dau¬ 
phins  in  France,  having  taken  the  Dolphin  for  their  arms  ; 
the  laft  of  thofe  princes  having  no  iflue,  gave  his  domini¬ 
ons  to  the  crown  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  heir 
of  the  crown  fhould  be  called  Dauphin,  and  ever  bear  a 
dolphin  for  his  arms. 

Daw,  a  bird  called  a  jack-daw. 

ToDawb  [dauber,  F.]  to  foul,  to  befmear ;  alfo  to 
bribe,  to  flatter. 

To  Dawn  [perhaps  of. txgian, -S^r.]  to  begin  to  grow 
light  as  the  day  does. 

Daw'ning,  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

Day  [^te'J,  Saw.]  24  hours  ;  alfo  the  light  part  of 

them. 

Day,  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  day,  we  in  England  be¬ 


gin  the  natural  day  at  12  a  dock  at  night,  w  hich  cuflom 
we  feem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  or  Romans 
who  began  it  at  that  time.  The  Jews  begin  their  religious 
natural  day  at  fun-fet,  and  thus  do  the  Jtal.ans ,  Bohemians 
and  Polanders.  The  Jews ,  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  be¬ 
gan  their  day  at  fun-rifing,  and  fo  do  the  Ferffans  ;  but 
the  Arabians  from  noon. 

Natural  Day,  is  the  fpace  of  24  hours  taken  up  by  the 
fun  in  going  round  the  earth,  or  by  the  earth  in  going 
round  the  fun. 

Artificial  Day,  is  the  fpace  of  time  from  the  rifing  to  the 
fetting  of  the  fun,  in  oppofition  to  night,  which  is  the 
fpace  of  time  that  the  fun  is  under  the  horizon. 

Civil  Da  y  ,  differs  from  the  natural  only  in  its  beginning, 
which  is  various  according  to  the  cuflom  of  nations  The 
Jews  and  Athenians  begin  their  day  at  fun-fctting,  and  the 
Italians  begin  their  firft  hour  at  fun-fet,  the  ^Babylonians 
at  fun-rifing,  the  Umbri  at  noon,  and  the  Egyptians  at  mid¬ 
night. 

Day  Civil  or  Political,  is  divided  into  the  followin'* 
parts  ;  I.  After  midnight.  2.  The  cock’s  crow.  3.  The 
fpace  between  the  firft  cock’s  crow  and  break  of  day. 
4.  The  dawn  of  the  morning.  5.  Morning.  6.  Noon  or 
mid-day.  7.  The  afternoon.  8.  Sun-fet.  9.  Twdlight. 
10.  The  evening.  11.  Candle-time.  12.  Bed-time.  13. 
The  dead  of  the  night. 

Day  [in  Law]  fignifies  fometimes  the  day  of  appear¬ 
ance  in  court,  and  fometimes  the  return  of  writs. 

Day-net  [with  Fowlers]  a  net  for  taking  larks,  bun¬ 
tings,  martins,  hobbies,  or  any  other  birds  that  play  in  the 
air,  and  will  ftoop,  either  to  llale,  prey,  glafs,  &V. 

To  be  dif miffed  without  Day  [Law  Term]  is  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  dilcharged  the  court. 

To  have  a  Day  by  the  Roll  [ Law  Term]  to  have  a  day  of 
appearance  affigned. 

Days-man,  a  labourer  that  works  by  the  day;  alfo 
an  arbitrator,  mediator,  umpire  or  judge. 

Day  Werg  of  Land  [among  the  Ancients]  as  much  land 
as  could  be  plough’d  up  in  one  day’s  work  ;  or,  as  it  is 
ftill  called  by  the  farmers,  one  journey. 

Da  y  s  [in  Bank]  are  days  fet  apart  by  ftatute  or  order 
of  the  court,  when  writs  are  to  be  returned,  or  when  the 
party  fhall  appear  upon  the  writ  ferved. 

A  Days  Journey  [in  Scripture]  is  accounted  33  miles, 
172  paces  and  4  feet. 

A  Sabbath  Da  y  ’/  Journey  [in  Scripture]  is  600  paces. 

Daze,  a  fort  of  glittering  ftones  found  in  the  tin  or 
lead  mines. 

A  Da'z  f.d  Look,  an  affrighted  look. 

Dazed  Palled,  as  dazed  bread,  i.  e  dough  baked. 

Dazed  Meat,  palled  by  roafting  at  a  flack  fire. 
ToDa'zzle  [probably  of  Duticieit,  Du.]  to  offend  the 
fight  with  too  much  light. 

Dea'cinated  [ deacinatus ,  L.]  cleanfed  from  the  ker¬ 
nels. 

Dea'con  [Diacertus,  L.  of  PicixovlB-  of  Sizko/cu,  Gr.  to 
minifter  or  ferve]  a  minifter  or  lervant  in  the  church,  whofe 
office  is  to  affift  the  prieft  in  divine  fervice,  and  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  holy  facrament ;  to  inftruft  youth  in  the  ca- 
techifm. 

Dea'conship  [of diaconus,  L.  and  jbip,  an  Englip  ter¬ 
mination  for  office]  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

Dea  conesses  [in  the  Primitive  Church]  women  of 
•probity,  gravity  and  piety,  who  were  chofen  to  affift  thofe 
of  their  own  fex  in  religious  concerns. 

Dead  ['oeato,  .Sax.]  without  life ;  alfo  flat,  as  liquors. 

Dead  mens  eyes  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  blocks  or  pulleys,  ha¬ 
ving  many  holes,  but  no  fhivers,  on  which  the  launcers  run. 

Dead  Heap  [with  Mariners]  a  low  tide. 

Dead  Nettle ,  the  herb  Archangel. 

To  Dea'den  [of  'oea'o,  -Sax.]  to  take  away  from  the 
fome  of  a  weight,  blow,  &c. 

Dead  water  [with  Mariners]  is  the  eddy  water  that  is 
next  behind  the  ftern  of  the  fhip,  which  is  fb  termed,  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwiftly,  as  that  water  does 
that  runs  by  her  fides  ;  fo  that  when  a  fhip  has  a  great 
eddy  following  her  ftern,  they  fay,  fhe  makes  much  dead 
water. 

Dead  Pledge,  a  mortgage,  or  pawning  things  for  ever, 
if  the  money  borrowed  be  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on. 

Dead  Reckoning  [with  Navigators]  is  that  eftimation, 
judgment  or  reckoning  that  they  make  where  the  fhip  is, 
by  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by  the  log,  by  know¬ 
ing  the  courfe  they  have  fleered  by  the  compafs,  by  refti- 
fying  all  with  allowance  for  drift,  lee-way,  S5V.  according 
to  the  fhip’s  trim. 
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DeAd  rifirig  [with  Sailors']  that  part  of  the  fliip  that 
lies  aft,  between  her  keel  and  her  floor-timber. 

Dead  ropes  [of  a  Ship]  thofe  ropes  which  do  not  run 
in  any  blocks  or  pulleys. 

Dead  tops  [in  Husbandry]  a  difeafe  in  trees. 

Dead  Water  [ Sea  Term]  the  eddy  water  juft  behind 
the  ftern  of  the  Ihip,  fo  called  becaufe  it  docs  not  pafs 
away  fo  fwiftly  as  the  water  by  the  fides  of  it  does. 

Dea'dly  [of tea^lic,  Saw.]  caufing  death. 

Deadly  Fend  [in  Law]  is  an  unappeafable  hatred, 
which  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  feek  revenge,  even  by  the 
death  of  the  adverfary. 

Deads  [in  the  fin  mines ]  fuch  parcels  of  common 
earth  as  lie  above  the  Ihelves,  which  ufually  contain  the 

ftioad. 

Deaf  ['t’eay,  -Sax.]  not  having  the  fonftr  of  hearing. 

To  Dea'fen  [toea/nian,  Sax. ]  to  make  deaf. 

Dea'fish,  lomcthing  hard  ofhearing. 

Dea'fness  [Tcajtnef  ft,  Sax.]  haidnefs  or  want  of 
the  fenfc  of  hearing. 

Deaffo'ke.ted  [in  Law  Books ]  the  being  difehar- 
ged  from  being  foreft,  or  freed  and  exempted  from  foreft 
laws. 


To  Deal  [taelan,  -Sax.]  to  trade  ;  alio  to  divide  or  por¬ 
tion  out. 

Dea'lino  [t*lin£,  -Sax.]  trading  ;  alfo  diftributing. 

ToDea'lbate  [ dealbatum ,  L.]  to  whiten,  to  make 
white.  ' 

Dealba't  ion,  a  whitening  or  making  white,  L. 

Dea'ler  [of  ^aclan,  Sax.  to  divide]  a  trader,  buyer  or 
feller. 

A  Dea'mbulatory  [ deamhulatorium ,  L.]  a  gallery 
or  place  to  walk  in. 

Dea'mbulatory  [ deambulatorius  L.l  changeable  or 
moveable. 

Deame'na  [with  the  Romans]  a  goddefs  fuppofed  to 
prelide  over  menftruous  women. 

Dean  [dec  anus,  L.  SiAxoi/^y,  Gr.]  a  dignified  clergy¬ 
man,  who  is  next  under  the  bilhop  and  chief  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  ;  as  dean  of  Fork, 
of  Lincoln ,  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  fVeflminfier. 

Dean  and  chapter,  a  fpiritual  body  corporate,  con- 
fifting  of  many  able  perfons,  as  the  dean  and  his  preben¬ 
daries. 

Rural  Dean,  a  curate  appointed  by  the  hilltop  and 
archdeacon  to  have  jurildiftion  over  other  minifters  and 
pariflies  adjoining  to  his  own. 

Dea'nry  [^iaconjtic,  Sax.]  the  jurifdifidon  of  a  dean. 

Dea'nship  [ diaconatus ,  L.]  the  office  or  dmnity  of  a 
dean 


Dean  S  / pple ,  a  fruit  much  efteemed  in  Devon {hire. 

DeAN’j  Pear,  the  Michael  Pear. 

Dear  [of  dyjian,  Sax.  to  account  dear  to  himfelf]  va¬ 
luable,  precious. 

Dear  [beojt,Sax.]  coftinga  great  price  ;  alfo  indeared. 

Dea'rnesS  [ofteojtner/e,  Sax.]  coftlinefs,  &>c. 

Dearth  [of  'peojt’b,  Sax.]  great  ftarcity  of  food. 

Dearticula  TlON.  lee  Diarthrojis. 

To  Dea'rtuate  [deartuatum,  L.]  to  disjoint,  quar¬ 
ter  or  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  difmember. 

Death  [tea^S,  Sax.]  a  privation  of  life,  which  is  con- 
fidered  in  the  feparation  of  the  loul  from  the  body. 

Death,  [with  Pbyjicians]  is  defined  a  total  ftoppage  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  collation  of  the 
animal  and  vital  funftions,  which  follow  thereupon,  as 
respiration,  fenfation ,  &c. 

Death. watch,  a  fmall  infeQ:  noted  for  making  a 
ticking  noilc  like  the  beats  of  a  watch,  which  the  common 
people  take  to  be  the  prefage  of  death. 

Deathless  [teaTleaV,  Sax]  immortal. 

Deathlesness  [ tea’f leaf nefT,  Sax.]  immortality. 

ToDeau'rate  [deauratum,  L-]  to  gild  or  layover 
with  gold.  7 

Deaura'tion  [with  Apothecaries]  the  gilding  of  pills 
to  prevent  ill  taftes. 

Deb  acc  h  a'tion,  a  raging  or  madnefs,  L. 

fo  Deba'r  [probably  of  debarrer,  F.]  to  Ihut  out  to 
keep  from,  to  hinder. 

Deba'rbed  [ debarbatus ,  L.]  having  his  beard  cut  or 
pulled  oft. 

ToDeba'rk  [of  deharejuer,  F.]  to  difembark. 

Deba'rred  [of  debarre ,  F.]  hindered  or  kept  from. 

.(T°  Deba'se  [debaifer,  F.]  to  bring  down,  to  humble  ; 
alio  to  difparage  ;  alfo  to  make  coin  of  a  metal  mix’d 
with  a  bafer  or  too  much  alloy. 

Debasement  [abatement,  F.]  a  being  brought  low.- 


b  e 

DeBa 'table  [of debate,  F.]  that  m Ay  be  difputed. 
Deba'te  [debate,  F.]  difpute ;  alfo  quarrel,  ftrife, 

To  Debate  [ debdtre ,  F.]  to  dilpute,  to  argue  delibe¬ 
rately  on  a  matter. 

Deba'teful,  contentious,  &c. 

Debau'c  H  [debauche,  F.]  riotoufnels,  banquetting,  drun- 
kennefs. 

lo  Debau'c H  [ debaucher ,  F.]  to  corrupt  a  perfon's 
manners  ;  alio  to  mar  or  lpoil ;  alfo  to  lcduce  and  vitiate 
a  woman. 

Debau'chery  [debauche,  F.]  difotder,  incontinen- 
ey,  revelling,  drunkennels,  licentioulhefs. 

Debau'ch  ed  [debauche,  F.]  lewd,  incontinent. 
ADebauche'e  [un  debauche,  F.]  a  riotous  perfon. 

Deb  ell  a'tion,  an  overcoming  or  bringing  under  bv 
War,  L.  ooj 

Dk  bene  esse  [Law  Phrafe]  as  to  take  a  thing  de 
bene  effe,  /.  e.  take  it  or  allow  of  it  for  the  prefent,  till 
the  affair  fhall  come  to  be  more  fully  debated  and  exa¬ 
mined,  and  then  to  ftand  or  fall  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  thing  in  its  own  nature. 

Debenture,  a  bill  drawn  upon  the  publick,  or  a 
kind  of  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  to  charge  the 
common  wealth  to  fecure  the  foldier,  teaman,  creditor  or 
his  aliigns,  the  linn  dug,,  upon  auditing  the  accounts  of 
his  arrears. 

Debe'nture  [in  the  Exchequer  and  King's  houfe]  3 
writing  given  to  the  fervants /or  the  payment  of  their  wa¬ 
ges,  &c. 

Debenture  [in  Trajfiok]  is  the  allowance  of  cuftom 
paid  inward,  which  a  merchant  draws  back  upon  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  the  goods  which  were  before  imported. 

De'bet  [he  oweth]  a  term  ufed  of  that  which  remains 
unpaid,  after  an  account  has  been  ftated. 

Debet  Wsolet,  a  writ  of  right,  as  if  a  man  fue 
tor  any  thing,  which  is  now  denied,  and  hath  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  himfelf  and  his  anceftors  before  him,  £. 
Debi'le  [debilis,  L.]  weak,  feeble. 

To  Debi'litate  [debilitatum,  L.]  to  weaken. 
F.Jfential  Debi'litIES  of  a  Planet  [with  AJlroIogers]  is 
when  a  planet  is  in  its  detriment,  fall  or  peregrine. 

Accidental  Debilities  of  a  Planet  [with  A  ftrologers]  is 
when  a  planet  is  in  the  6th,  8rh  or  12th  houfes;  or  com- 
bult,  <$c.  fo  that  by  each  of  theft  circumftances  it  is  faid  to 
be  more  or  lefs  affli&ed,  and  to  have  fo  many  or  fo  few 
debilities.  J 

Debi  litude  \ debilitudo,  L.]  debility,  weaknefs 
Debi'lity  [debilitas,  L]  feeblenefs,  infirmity  weak¬ 
nefs.  1  ’ 

Debi'lity  [with  Phyficians]  a  weaknefs  that  proceeds 
from  fwoomng,  fainting,  hunger,  or  fome  other  indifpofi- 
tion  ;  or  it  is  a  relaxation  of  the  folids,  which  induces 
weaknefs  and  fainting. 

De'bito,  a  writ  where  a  man  owes  another  a  fum  of 
money  for  goods  fold,  L. 

Deboi'st  [probably  of  debauche,  F.]  debauched  lewd 
riotous.  3  > 

Deboi'stness,  debauchedlefs,  &c. 

Debonnai'r  [debonnaire,  F.]  courteous,  affable,  good- 
naturea,  of  a  fprightly  air. 

Debonnai'rity  6  [debonnairete,  F.]  good  humour 
-Uebonnai'rn  ess  _S  courteoulnefs,  affability,  &c. 

j-m  ,EB°SHe/e  or  me  Gauche,  F.]  a  debauched, 
diffoJute  perfon,  a  lewd  wretch,  a  loole  liver. 

Debrui'sed.  [in  Heraldry]  imports  the  grievous  rc- 
lrraint  of  any  animal,  who  is  debarred  of  its  natural  free¬ 
dom  by  any  of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

Debt  [dette,  F.  of  debitum,  L]  that  which  is  due  from 
one  man  to  another. 

Debt  [in  Law]  is  a  Writ  that  lies  upon  default  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fum  of  money  due. 

De  btor  [debitor,  L. j  one  who  is  indebted  to  another. 
Debulli'tion,  a  bubbling  or  boiling  over,  L. 
Decacu'minated  [decacuminatus  L.l  having  the 
tops  lopped  off.  b 

Decade  [fixciS*,  Gr]  the  number  of  ten,  as  the 
Decades  of  Livy ,  i.  e  the  ten  books  of  his  hiftory,  L. 

Deca'dencY  [ decadence ,  F.  decide/it ia,  of  decidere,  L, 
to  fall  down]  a  falling  down,  decay,  ruin. 

De'cagon  [biKoi'/oo vof,  ofjExaten,  and  yu/ux,  Gr.  a 
corner.] 

De'cagon  [with  Geometrician^]  a  figure  of  ten  fides  or 
polygons,  forming  ten  angles. 

Regular  De'cagon  [in  Fortification]  a  fortified  town 
that  has  ten  fides  and  as  many  angles,  or  ten  baftions  ,  the' 
angles  of  which  are  all  equal  one  to  another, 
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De'calogue  [<TiK£tXo>9?,  of  <Tex«  ten,  and  hoyo<  a 

word]  the  ten  commandments.  (  f 

Deca'meron  [Je)ta(Mo/^i',  of  Sinx  and  a.  pait] 
a  volume  of  ■writing  divided  into  ten  books. 

ToDeca'mp  [decamper,  F.]  to  go  from,  to  break  up 
the  camp  ;  to  march  off  from  an  encampment. 

‘  D  eca'mpment  [i decampemtnt ,  F.]  a  marching  from 
or  breaking  up  a  camp. 

De'ca  nate  /  [in  Afrology]  is  ten  degrees  attributed 
Decu'ry  S  to  fome  planet,  in  which,  when  it  is, 
it  is  faid  to  have  one  dignity. 

To  Deca'nT  [decantare,  L.]  to  pour  liquor  off  from 
the  lees  or  dregs. 

Dec ANTa'tion  [with  Chymifis }  the  pouring  the  clear 
part  of  any  liquor  by  gentle  inclination,  fo  that  it  may  be 
without  any  fediment  or  dregs. 

Dec a'nter,  a  flint  bottle  to  hold  wine,  beer,  &c. 
to  be  poured  out  into  a  drinking-glafs. 

DecA'pillated  [ decapillatus ,  L.]  having  the  hair 
pulled  or  fallen  off 

To  Decapitate  [ decapitatum ,  L.]  to  take  off  the 
head. 

Decapite'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  that  the  bead  has 
the  head  cut  off  fmooth,  and  is  different  from  crazed, 
which  is  when  the  head  is  as  it  were  torn  oft,  leaving  the 
neck  ragged,  F. 

To  Deca'puLAte  [ decapulatum ,  L.]  to  empty  or 
pour  out  of  one  thing  into  another. 

Deca'stick  [of  Si )t«,  ten,  and  st'x®'  a  vei'fe]  an  eP*' 
gram  or  ftanza  confiding  of  ten  verles. 

DecaPtyle  [decaf plus,  L.  of  kiv. crs G>.]  that 
has  ten  pillars. 

Decato'rthoma  [with  Vhyfcians]  a  medicine  made 
of  ten  ingredients. 

Deca'y  [ decadence ,  F.]  wafting,  ruinous  ftate. 

To  DecAy  [decadere,  Ital.  of  decidere,  L.]  to  fail,  to 
fall  to  ruin,  to  grow  worfe,  to  wither. 

To  Dec  ea's  e  [decedere,  L.]  to  die  a  natural  death. 

A  Decease  [decejfus,  L.]  a  natural  death. 

Dec  ea's  ED  [decede,  F.  decejfus ,  L.]  dead. 

Dece'dent  [ decedem ,  L  ]  departing,  going  away. 
Decei't  [deceptio,  L.]  a  dec; it,  a  fubtle,  wily  fhift. 
Dec  ei'tfu  1.  [of  decipere,  L.  and  fall]  not  according 
fo  appearance. 

Decei'tfulness  [of  deceptio,  L.]  falle  dealing,  de¬ 
ceiving,  &c. 

Dec ei'v able  [ deceptilis ,  L.]  eafy  to  be,  or  that  may 
be  deceived. 

DeceFv ableness  [of deceptilis ,L.]  deceitful  quality. 
To  Decei've  [decipere,  L.  decevoir,  F.]  to  beguile,  to 
irnpofe  upon,  to  cheat  or  cozen. 

Deceived  [with  Horfemen]  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  upon  a  demivolt  of  one  or  two  treads  ;  w  hen  work¬ 
ing,  as  for  inftance,  to  the  right,  and  not  having  yet  fur- 
nilhed  above  half  the  demivolt,  he’s  prels’d  one  time  or 
motion  forwards  with  the  inner  leg,  and  then  is  put  to  a 
reprife  upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence. 

Dece'mbeR  [of  decent,  L.  ten]  fo  called  becaule  it  is 
the  tenth  month  from  March ,  when  the  Romans  began 
their  year. 

Dece'mber  [Hieroglyphic ally]  was  reprefented  by  a 
man  with  a  horrid  afpcft,  clad  in  a  lhagged  rug  ;  with 
three  or  four  night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  over  them  a 
Turkip  turbant ;  his  nole  red,  and  beard  hung  with  icicles; 
at  his  back  a  bundle  of  holly  and  ivy,  holding  in  fur¬ 
red  mittins  a  goat. 

Df.ce'mpedal  [decempedalis,  L.]  ten  feet  long. 

Dec  em  tales  [Law  Term]  a  fupply  of  ten  men 
impannelled  upon  a  jury,  in  the  room  of  others,  who  did 
not  appear,  or  who  were  challenged  as  not  indifferent 
perlons,  L. 

Dece'mviral  Laws ,  the  laws  of  the  12  tables. 

Dec  e'mv  irate,  the  office  of  the  Decemviri. 
Dece'mviri  [among  the  Romans]  ten  magiftrates 
defied  to  govern  the  common-wealth,  inftead  of  confuls  ; 
thele  had  an  abfolute  power;  but  abufing  it,  they  were 
banifhcd,  and  their  eftates  confifcated,  L. 

Dece'nnial  [decennalis,  L.]  belonging  to,  or  that 
lafts  ten  years. 

Decenna'lia  Re  fa,  feftivals  which  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  held  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  facrifices, 
games,  largefles  to  the  people,  &c. 

Decennova'lis  circulus.  See  Cycle. 

De'cent  [dccens,  L.]  becoming,  befeeming,  P. 
De'ceNTNESS  (  [  decence,  F.  decentia ,  L.j  comdi- 
De'cency  £  ncfs,  feemlinefs. 


DecePtisi. E  [deceptilis,  L.]  eafy  to  be  deceived; 
Deception,  beguiling,  deceiving,  deceit,  fraud,  £. 
Deceptio'ne,  a  writ  lying  again!!  a  man,  who  deceit¬ 
fully  does  any  thing  in  the  name  of  another,  for  one  who 
receives  damage  or  hurt  thereby. 

Deceptive  [deceptivus,  L.j  deceiving,  deceitful. 

Dec  e'ptorY  [deceptorius,  L.]  deceitful. 

Dece'pture  [deceptura,  L.]  fraud,  deceit. 

Dece'rpt  [ decerptus ,  L.]  cropped  oft'. 

Dec  e'kptible  [o t  decerpere,  Li]  that  may  be  crop¬ 
ped  oft. 

Dece'rption,  a  plucking  or  cropping  off,  L. 
Decerta'tion,  a  contending  01  Having  for,  L. 
Dece'ssion  [ dccejfo ,  L.]  a  departing  or  going  away. 
To  DecFde  [ decidere ,  L.]  to  conclude  an  affair  or  bu- 
finefs,  to  bring  it  to  iflue  ;  to  agree  or  make  up  a  diffe¬ 
rence. 

De'cidence  [ decidentia ,  L.]  a  falling  down,  off,  or 
away  ;  alfo  a  tendency  to  any  diftemper. 

DecFduous  [deciduus,  L.]  apt  or  ready  to  fall;  a 
term  ufed  of  flowers  and  feeds  in  plants. 

Dec  i'duousn  ess  [of  deciduus,  Li]  aptnefs  to  fall. 
Decies  tantum  [in  Law]  i.  e  ten  times  as  much.  A 
writ  lying  againft  a  juror  (who  has  been  bribed  to  give 
his  verduft)  for  the  recovery  of  ten  times  as  much  as 
he  took. 

Deci'le  [with  Afircnomers]  a  new  afpefl  invented  by 
Kepler,  when  two  planets  are  diftant  3  6  degrees. 

De'cimal  [of  decim.e,  L.  tenths]  of  or  confifting  of  ten 
or  tenth  parts. 

Decimal  Arithmetick ,  an  art  treating  of  fra&ions, 
whofe  denominators  are  in  a  decuple,  continued  geometrical 
progreflion,  as  10,  100,  1000,  &c. 

Decimal  EraHion ,  is  a  fraction  which  has  for  its  de¬ 
nominator  1  with  a  cypher,  or  cyphers  annexed,  as 
1*34  3  4  5  * 

10000  I0000 

Decimal  Chain  [for  Surveying]  a  chain  divided  deci¬ 
mally,  or  into  an  hundred  equal  Parts,  marks  being  put  at 
every  ten,  for  mealuring  of  lands. 

Decimal  Scales ,  flat  rules  or  leales  divided  decimally. 
Decima'tion  [among  the  Romans]  a  taking  every 
tenth  ibldicr  by  lot,  and  punilhing  him  with  death,  &V. 
for  an  example  to  the  reft ;  alfo  a  gathering  of  tithes. 

DecImation  [in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  England] 
the  fequeftring  the  tenth  part  of  a  man’s  eftimation. 

Df.'cimis  Solvendis,  &c.  a  writ  that  lay  againft  thole 
who  had  farmed  the  priors  aliens  lands  of  the  king,  for  the 
reflor  of  the  parilh  to  recover  tithes  by  them- 

Dec  e'nni  ers  ?  thofe  who  had  the  jurisdiction  oyer 
De'cineRs  J  ten  friburghs,  for  keeping  the  king’* 
peace. 

ToDeci'pher  [dechiffrer,  F.]  to  find  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  letter,  &c.  written  in  cyphers  or  private  charac¬ 
ters  ;  alfo  to  penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  a  difficult  affair. 

Decircin a'tion  [of  decircinare ,  L.]  a  drawing  a 
circle  with  a  pair  of  compafles. 

Deci'sion,  a  determining  or  deciding  an  Affair  in  de¬ 
bate,  F.  of  L. 

Decisive  i[decipire,  F.]  deciding,  determining; 
DecFsory  S  fit  or  able  to  determine  a  controverly  or 
any  thing  in  debate. 

Dec i'siv  en ess  [of  deciff ,  F.]  decifive  property. 
Decks  [in  a  Ship]  are  either  firft,  lecond  or  third,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  loweft  upwards. 

Half  Deck  [in  a  great  Ship]  a  deck  which  reaches  from 
the  main  mall  to  the  ftern. 

Quarter  Deck,  reaches  from  the  fteerage  aloft  to  the 
mailer’s  round-houfe. 

Spare  Deck  [in  a  Ship]  is  the  uppermoft  deck  of  all 
ih't  lies  between  the  main  mall  and  the  miffen ;  and  is 
alfo  called  the  Orlope. 

To  raife  a  Deck  [Sea  Term]  is  to  put  it  up  higher. 

To  Jink  a  Deck  [Sea  Term]  is  to  lay  it  lower, 

A  Cambering  Deck  [in  a  Ship]  a  deck  riling  higher  in 
the  middle  than  at  each  end. 

A  F lup  Deck,  fore  and  aft ,  a  deck  that  lies  upon  a  right 
line  without  any  fall. 

To  Deck  [liecUcn,  Du.]  to  adorn,  trim,  or  let  off. 
To  D  ec  I.  ai'm  [dedam are,  L.]  to  make  publick  fpeeche* 
a  s  a  n  orator  ;  to  inveigh  againft. 

Declama'tion,  a  feigned  dilcourle  or  Ipeech  made 
in  publick,  and  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  an  orator.  De¬ 
clamation  among  the  Creeks  was  become  the  art  of  fpcaking 
indifferently  upon  all  fubjefts,  and  all  Hides  of  a  queftion  , 
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a  making  ft  thing  appear  juft  that  was  unjuft,  and  triurfi- 
phing  over  the  beft  and  founded  reafons,  L. 
r  Declaratory  [declam  aiorius ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a 
declamation. 

Declara't ION,  a  declaring,  fctting  forth  or  fhew- 
Inf  ;  alfo  a  publick  order  or  proclamation,  F.  of  L. 

‘Declara'tioN  [in  Law]  is  a  Shewing  in  writing  the 
complaint  or  grief  of  the  plaintiff  againft  the  defendant. 

Declarative  ?  [ declarativus ,  L.]  ferving  or  tend- 

Decla'ra  Tory  £  ing  to  declare,  L. 

Decu'rable  [ declarabilit ,  L.]  that  may  be  declared. 

To  DecLA're  [ declarare ,  L.]  to  manifeft,  publiftr,  or 
Ihew  ;  to  make  plain  or  known ;  alfo  to  denounce  or  pro¬ 
claim  ;  alfo  to  open  one’s  mind  or  thoughts,  to  tell. 

Decle'nsion  [declination  L.  dcclinaifon ,  F.]  the  va¬ 
rying  of  nouns  according  to  Grammar. 

Declension  [of  a  Difeafe J  is  when  the  diftcmper  be¬ 
ing  come  to  its  height,  fenfibly  abates. 

Declension  [in  Manners']  a  growling  loofer  in  man¬ 
ners,  a  corruption  of  morals. 

Declin  a'tion,  a  bowing  down;  a  decaying;  a  de¬ 
clining,  L. 

North  or  South  Declination  of  any  Star  or  Part  of 
Heaven  [with  Afronomers]  is  the  diftance  of  the  ftar,  &c. 
from  the  Equator,  accordingly  as  it  declines  Northwards  or 
Southwards. 

True  or  Real  Declination  of  a  Planet  [with  Alfl «».] 
is  the  distance  of  its  true  place  from  the  Equator. 

Declination  apparent  [ Aflronomy ]  is  the  diftance  of 
the  apparent  place  of  a  planet  from  the  Equator. 

Declination  [of  the  Sun]  is  the  diftance  of  the  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Equator,  which  the  fun  runs  any  day  from 
the  Equator,  and  on  a  globe  this  diftance  is  marked 
on  the  meridian. 

Declination  of  the  Mariners  Compafs,  is  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  it  from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

Declination  of  a  Wall  or  Plane  [in  Dialling]  is  an 
arch  of  the  horizon,  comprehended  either  between  the 
plane  and  the  true  vertical  circle,  if  it  be  accounted  from 
Eajl  to  Wejl ;  or  elfe  between  the  meridian  of  the  plane 
if  it  be  accounted  from  North  to  South. 

Declina'tor,  a  mathematical  inftrument  for  taking 
the  declination  of  the  ftars. 

Declinatory,  a  box  fill’d  with  a  compafs  and  nee¬ 
dle  for  taking  the  declination  of  walls,  &c.  for  placing  of 
fun  dials. 

To  DECLi'NE  [ declinare ,  L.  decliner ,  F.]  to  bow 
down,  to  avoid  or  fhun,  to  refufe,  to  decay  or  abate. 

Declining  [ declinans,  L]  leaning  or  bowing  down¬ 
wards,  or  moving  from. 

Declining  Dial,  one  whofe  plane  does  not  fall  di- 
rcftly  under  any  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  heaven. 

Decli'vis  Mufculus  [with  Anatomijls]  a  large  mulcle 
of  the  belly,  which  takes  its  rife  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  ribs,  &c.  and  defeends  obliquely 
from  the  ferratut  inferior  pofiicus ,  and  is  infcrted  into  the 
JLinea  alba ,  and  the  Or  Pubis,  or  Share  Bone ,  L. 

Declivity  [ declivitas ,  L.]  fteepnefs  downwards. 

Decli'vous  [ declivis ,  L.]  fteep  downwards. 

Dec  o'er  [ decoBum ,  L.]  to  feeth  or  boil  well. 

Df.co'ctible  [ dccoBibilis ,  L.]  eafy  to  be  fodden. 

Deco'ction,  a  boiling  or  feething  ,  alfo  a  medicinal 
liquor  or  diet-drink  made  of  herbs,  roots,  &c.  boiled. 

Deco'cTive  [ decoBivus ,  L.]  eafdy  fodden. 

Deco'cture  [ decoBura ,  L.]  a  decoQion,  a  broth  or 
liquor  wherein  things  have  been  boiled. 

Decollation,  a  cutting  off"  the  head,  a  behead¬ 
ing,  L- 

Decolor  a'tion,  a  ftaiuing  or  marring  the  colour,  L. 

Dec  OMpo'siTE  ?  [decompofttum,  L.  un  decompofe,  F.] 

Deco'mpound  S  a  word  compoled  of  more  than 
two  words,  as  Indifpofition. 

Decompo'site  [in  Pharmacy ]  is  when  a  phyfical 
compofition  is  increased  or  augmented  in  the  number  of 
ingredients. 

Decomposition  [with  Apothecaries]  is  the  reduftion 
of  a  body  into  the  parts  or  principles  that  it  is  compofed  or 
conftfts  of. 

Deco'rament  [decoram entum,  L  ]  an  ornament,  an 
adorning. 

De'c  OR  AT  Ed  [ deceratus ,  L.  decore  F. ]  beautified, 
adorned. 

Decora'tion,  an  adorning,  ornament  or  imbellilh- 
ment,  F.  of  L, 

Decor  a't ions  [with  ArchiteBs ]  ornaments  in  churches 
es  or  other  publick  edifices,  or  thofe  things  that  inrich  a 
building,  triumphant  arch,  &r. 


De'coROUs?  [dccorofus,  L.]  fair  and  lovely,  beauti- 
Decoro'seS  ful,  graceful,  comely. 
DecorticaTion,  the  pulling  off  the  outward  hark 
bf  trees;  alfo  the  pulling  or  unhusking  of  roots,  &c.  L. 

Dec  o'rum,  that  decency,  good  order,  good  grace, 
which  it  becomes  every  man  to  oblerve  in  all  iris  attions. 

Decorum  [in  ArchiteBure ]  is  the  foiling  and  propor¬ 
tioning  all  the  parts  of  a  building,  fo  as  will  beft  become 
the  Situation  and  defign,  i.  e.  different  profpects  are  to  be 
chofen  for  Several  parrs  of  a  building,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  place,  &c.  and  there  muff  be  different  dif- 
pofirions  and  proportions  for  a  palace  to  that  of  a  church. 

Decouple'  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  uncoupled,  i.e.  part¬ 
ed  or  fevered,  as  a  Chevron  decouple,  is  a  chevron  that 
wants  fo  much  of  it  toward  the  point,  that  the  two  ends 
ftand  at  a  diftance  one  from  another,  being  parted  and  un¬ 
coupled,  F. 

DeCO'URS  V  f  1 J  f  r. 

Decre'ssant  <;  [m  fee  Decrement, 

To  Decoy'  [prob.  of  hop,  Dut.]  to  allure,  entice  or 
draw  in. 

A  Decoy,  a  place  made  fit  for  catching  of  wild  fowl; 
alfo  a  lure,  allurement  or  wheedle. 

A  Decoy  duck,  a  duck  which  flies  abroad,  and  de¬ 
coys  others  into  the  place  where  they  become  a  prey. 

To  Decrea'se  [ decrefere  L.]  to  grow  lefs,  to  decay. 
ADe  CREa'se  f  decrementum,  L.  decroiffement ,  F.j 

a  growing  lets ;  alfo  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

To  Dfcr.ee  [decretum,  Sup  of  decernete  L.]  to  ap¬ 
point  or  ordain ;  alfo  to  determine  or  r  folve. 

A  Decree  [ decretum ,  L.  decret ,  F.]  an  order  or  fta- 
tute,  a  purpofe  or  refoluiion. 

Decree's  {  a  volume  of  the  Canon  Law,  colleSed 
Decke'tals  5  by  Grattan,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  BencdiB. 

De'c  Rem ent  [ decrementum ,  L.]  decreafe  or  wafte, 
De'crement  [in  Blazonry]  F  uled  to  fignify  the  .vane 
of  the  moon,  from  the  full  10  the  new,  and  then  faces  to 
the  left  fide  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Decrement  [in  the  XJniv'rfities ]  fees  paid  by  the 
Scholars  for  damaging  or  Spoiling  any  thing  ufed  by  them. 

Decre'pid  [ decrepitus ,  L  decrepit,  F.j  vvorn  out  with 
age,  fo  as  to  walk  ftooping,  &c. 

Fo  Decrepitate  [of  de  and  crep it atum,  L]  to  re¬ 
duce  to  powder,  to  make  a  crackling  noi/e. 

DecrepitaTion  [with  Chymifis]  the  crackling  noiSe 
which  ariles  from  fait  being  thrown  into  an  enlarged  earth¬ 
en  pot,  when  it  has  been  heated  red  hot  over  the  fire. 

Decre'scent  [ dectefcens ,  L.]  decreasing,  growing 
Ids,  wearing  away. 

Decre'ssant  /  [in  Heraldry ]  the  wane  or  decreafe 
De'crement  S  of  the  moon. 

Decre'tal  [ decretalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  de¬ 
crees. 

Dec  RETAL,  a  refeript  or  letter  of  a  pope,  whereby 
fome  point  or  queftion  in  the  ecclefiaitical  law,  is  Solved 
or  determined,  F. 

Decre'tals,  the  fecond  of  the  three  volumes  of  thd 
canon  law  ;  which  contains  the  decretal  epiftles  of  popes, 
from  Alexander  III.  to  Gregory  IX ;  alfo  a  llile  given  to  the 
letters  of  popes. 

Decretory  [ decretorius ,  L.]  ferving  to  decree,  or 
abfolutely  to  decide. 

A  De'c  RETORY  [decretorium ,  L.]  a  definitive  fentence^ 
Dec  rusta'tion,  an  uncruftiug  or  taking  away  the 
uppermoft  cruft  of  any  thing,  L, 

To  Decry'  [decrier,  F.]  to  cry  down,  to  fpeak  ill  of 
Decu'mbiture  [of  decumbere ,  L.  to  lie  down]  3 
lying  down  ,  a  being  feized  with  a  difeafe,  fo  as  to  be  for¬ 
ced  to  take  to  the  bed. 

Decumbiture  [with  AJlrologers ]  a  fcherne  of  the 
heavens  created  for  the  moment  the  difeafe  invades,  or 
confines  a  perlon  to  his  bed-chamber,  &c.  by  which  figure 
they  pretend  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the 
parts  affii&ed,  the  prognofticks  of  recovery  or  death. 

Decumbiture  [with  Phyficians]  is  when  a  difeafe  has 
feized  a  man  fo  violently  that  he  is  conftrained  to  tales 
his  bed. 

De  cup  el  a't  ion,  a  decanting  or  pouring  off"  the  cleat 
part  of  any  liquor,  by  inclination  or  ftooping  the  veifel  to 
one  fide,  lothat  the  liquor  may  not  have  any  dregs  or  fer- 
tlement. 

Decu'ple  [decuplex,  L.]  ten-fold. 

Decu'rio  [among  the  Romans]  the  chief  or  comman¬ 
der  of  a  decury,  both  in  the  army  and  in  .'he  college,  o£ 
aflembly  of  the  people,  L 
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D E t  u R 1 0  Municipalis,  a  fenator  in  the  Roman  colonies. 

Decu'rsion;  a  running  down,  a  courfe,  J-. 

Decurta'tion,  the  cutting  or  making  fhort,  L. 

De'cuhy  [ decuria ,  L.J  ten  perfons  under  one  com¬ 
mander  or  chief; 

DecussaTion,  a  cutting  a-crofs,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  X  or  liar -wife. 

Decussa'tion  [in  Optickt ]  the  croflmg  of  any  two 
iines,  rays,  c 'gc.  when  they  meet  in  a  .  point,  and  then 
proceed  apart  from  one  another. 

Decusso'kium  [with  Surgeons ].  an  inftrumcnt  with 
which  the  skin  call’d  Dura  Mater  being  prels’d  upwards  is 
joined  to  the  skull,  lo  that  the  corrupt  matter  gathered 
between  the  lcull  and  the  Dura  Mater  may  be  let  out  by 
a  hole  made  with  a  trepan,  L. 

Dedale'an  [of  Dadalus,  L.]  perplexed,  intricate  ;  alio 
artificial. 

Df.dba'nna  [fese'obanna,  of  an  aft,  and  banna, 
Sax.  murder]  an  aftual  committing  of  murder  or  man- 
flaughter. 

Dede'corated  [ dedecoratus ,  L.]  difltonoured,  dif- 
graced. 

Dedecor  a  'tion,  a  difgracing,  QPc.  L. 

Dfdecoro'se  [ dedecorofus ,  L.]  full  of  fhame  and 
dilhonefty. 

Dede'corous  [ dsJecorus ,  L.]  uncomely,  unfeemly, 
difhonell. 

Df/di  [i'.e.  I  have  given]  a  warranty  in  law  to  the 
feoffee  and  his  heirs. 

To  De'dicate  [ dedicatum ,  L.]  to  conlecrate,  devote, 
or  fet  apart  for  holy  ufe ;  alio  to  addrefs  a  book  to  lome 
perlon  of  w  orth  or  merit. 

Dedication,  the  aft  of  dedicating,  L. 

Dedication  Day  the  feftival  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  anciently  oblerved  in  every  parifh  with  folemnity 
and  good  cheer ;  moll  of  the  ancient  annual  fairs  were 
kept  on  that  day,  and  firft  arofe  from  the  concourle  of 
people  on  the  Ibrementioned  occafions. 

Dedica'torv  i deaicatcrius ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
3  dedication. 

Dedigna'tion,  a  difdaining  or  contemning,  L. 

De'dimus  Potejiaiem  [i .  e.  we  have  given"  power]  a 
writ  by  which  commiffion  is  given  to  a  private  man  for 
lpeeding  of  fume  aft  before  a  judge  or  in  court,  which 
is  ulually  granted  when  the  party  concerned  is,  fo  weak 
that  he  cannot  travel,  and  is  the  fame  the  civilians  call 
delegation  L. 

De  deon  erando  fro  rata  fortune,  a  writ  lying  where 
a  man  has  been  difrrained  for  rent,  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid  by  others  proportionably. 

DediTion,  a  furrendring  or  delivering  up  a  place 
befieged,  L. 

DeditiTious  [ dedititius ,  L.]  yielding  or  delivering 
himfelf  up  into  the  power  of  another. 

To  Dedu'ce  [ dcducere ,  L.]  to  draw  or  lead  away  one 
thing  from  another,  to  infer. 

Dedu'cible  [deducibilis ,  L]  that  may  be  deduced 
or  inferred  from. 

Dedu'cibi. eness  [of  deducibilis,  L.]  capablenefs  of 
being  deduced. 

To  Dedu'ct  [deduBum,  Sup.]  to  fubtraft  or  take  away 
horn,  to  leflen.  „ 

DeduTtile  [ deduBilis ,  L.]  eafy  to  be  dedufted. 

Dedu'ct  ion,  a  deducting;  alfo  a  conclufion,  conle- 
quence  or  inference,  L. 

Deed  [teaT,  S.rx.]  an  aftion  or  thing. 

Deeds  [in  Com.  Law]  writings  which  contain  the  effeft 
of  a  contraft  or  agreement  made  between  man  and  man. 

Deed  Indented  [in  law]  an  indenture,  a  writing  cut 
into  dents  or  notches  on  the  top  or  fide,  which  confifts  of 
two  or  more  parts ;  and  in  which  it  is  expreffed  that  the 
parties  concerned  have  interchangeably  or  feverally  fet 
their  hands  and  feals  to  every  part  of  it. 

Deed  Poll  >  is  a  Angle,  plain  deed  unindented,  fhew- 

Polled  D eed  S  ing  that  only  one  of  the  parties  has 
put  his  hand  and  feal  to  it,  for  the  purpofes  therein  men¬ 
tioned. 

To  Deem  [toman,  Sax.]  to  judge,  to  think,  to  fup- 
pole.  \ 

Def.'mst  eT„s  ?  a  fort  of  judges  in  the  ijle  of  Man, 

De'msters  5  elefted  from  among  the  inhabitants, 
who  decide  all  controverfics,  without  any  prcccls,  writing 
or  charge. 

Deep  [taeop,  <S**x.]  that  has  depth;  alfo  high,  great'; 
alfo  cunning,  fecret,  difficult. 

Deep  Sea  Lead,  the  lead  which  is  hung  at  a  deep  fea  line 
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to  fink  it  dowti;  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  coat  of  whitfc 
tallow,  to  bring  up  gravel-lhells,  find,  &e.  to  know  thg 
difference  of  the  ground. 

Deep  Sea  Live  [with  Sailors]  a  fmall  line,  with  which 
they  found,  to  find  ground  in  deep  waters,  that  they  may 
know  the  coaft  they  approach  without  the  fight  of  land.  3 

Dee'pness  [tcopneJTe,  5/rx.j  depth. 

A  Deer  [teoff,  £<?*.]  a  wild  beaft of  the  chace. 

Deer-FoW,  a  fold  or  park  for  deer. 

D  e  er -Hays,  machines  for  catching  deer. 

Dee'sis  [JiiiCT/f,  GrJ  a  befeeching  or  entreating. 

Dees  IS  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  frequently  ufed  in 
oratory  or  poetry,  on  occalion  either  of  earneft  intreaty  o i 
calling  to  wirnels;  as  Lydia,  dir,  per  omnes  te  Deos  orx. 

De  esse'ndo  cjuietum  de  telonia ,  Q?c.  a  writ  lyin^  fi  r 
thofe  that  are  by  privilege  freed  from  the  payment  of^toli. 

De  expen  sis  Militum ,  a  writ  that  requires  the  iherifls 
to  levy  fo  much  per  diem  for  the  expences  of  the  lcnio-ht  of 
the  ffiire,  during  the  time  he  ferves  in  parliament,  L° 

De  ex  pen  sis  Civium,  i5c.  a  writ  to  levy  two  fhiilings 
a  day  for  every  citizen  and  burgefs,  L. 

fo  Defa'ce  \  defacer,  F]  to  marror  fpoil ;  to  blot  out. 

De  facto,  aftually,  really,  in  very  deed,  L. 

DefaiT  [in  Heraldry]  a  beaft  whofe  head  is  cut  off 
fmooth,  F. 

Defa'lliance,  a  defeft  or  failing,  F. 

Defalcation  [in  Gardening]  a  pruning  or  cutting  of 
vines  or  other  trees,  L. 

-OefalcaTion,  a  deduftion  or  abating  an  accounts. 

To  Defa'lr  [defahare,  L.]  to  cut  off,  to  debate  or 

deduft. 

Defa'matorY  [ deffamatoire ,  F.]  flanderous,  abufive. 

To  Defa'me  [ defamare ,  L.]  to  backbite  or  lpeak 
evil  of,  to  Hander,  to  diferedit. 

Defa'tigable  [ defatigabilis ,  L.]  that  maybe  tired 
or  made  weary. 

DefaT igableness  [of  defatigabilis ,  L.]  aptnels  to 
be  tired.  r 

ToDefa'tigate  [ defatigatum ,  L.]  to  weary,  to  tire. 

DefatigaTton,  fatigue,  wearinefs,  L. 

Defau'lt  [defaute,  F.J  defeft,  want,  a  flaw,  an  im¬ 
perfeftion. 

To  Default  [defaute,  of  faute,  F.]  to  render  a  per- 
fon  liable  to  forne  forfeit,  fine,  amercement  or  punifhmenr, 
by  omitting  to  do  fomerhing  enjoyn’d,  or  committing 
fomething  forbid. 

Default  [in  Common  Law]  an  offence  in  omitting  to 
do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Defea'sanc  e?  [in  Law]  is  a  condition  which  relates 

Defei  sance  j  to  a  deed,  as  an  obligation,  reco^— 
nizance  or  ftatute,  which  when  it  has  been  performed  by 
the  obligator  or  rccognifer,  the  aft  is  difabled  and  made 
void,  as  if  it  had  never  been  done. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  provifo  or  a  condition 
in  deed,  and  a  dcfeafaiice,  that  the  former  is  annexed  or 
inferted  in  the  deed  or  grant  ;  but  a  defeafance  is  com¬ 
monly  a  deed  by  itfelf. 

To  Defeat  [defaire,  F.]  to  beat,  to  rout  an  army; 
alfo  to  difappoint  a  perlon. 

A  Defeat  [ defatte ,  F.]  an  entire  overthrow  or  flau°ffi- 
ter  of  foldiers. 

Defeca'tion  [ defxcatio ,  L.]  a  purging  from  dregs. 

To  De'fecat  e  [ defxcatum ,  L.]  to  clear  from  dregs. 

Defe'ct  [defeBus,  L.]  blemifli,  failing,  imperfeftion, 
want. 

Defe'ction,  a  failing;  alfo  a  revolving  or  falling 
off  from  either  the  ftate  or  church. 

Defective  [ defeBivus ,  L.]  full  of  defefts,  faults, 
imperfeft. 

Defe'ctiveness  [of  defeBivus,  L  defeBuoJite ,  F.J 
faultinels,  imperfeftion. 

Defective  Nouns  [with  Grammar,  ]  are  fuch  as 
want  either  a  number,  a  particular  cale,  or  are  indeclinable. 

Defective  Verb  [with  Grammar.]  a  verb  which  has 
not  all  its  tenfes. 

Defe'nge  [ defenjio ,  L.]  guard  or  proteftion,  fuppovt 
or  prop  ;  a  maintaining,  upholding,  juftifying,  F. 

Defence  [in  Mil;t. /Jjfairs]  oppofition,  refiftance. 

Line  of  Defence  Fichant  [in  Fortif.]  is  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  point  or  vertex  of  the  baftion  to  the  con- 
courfe  of  the  oppofive  flank  with  the  Gourtine. 

Line  of  Defence  Rafant  [i n  Fortif.]  is  the  face  of  the 
baftion  continued  to  the  Gourtine. 

Defence  [in  Law]  that  reply  which  the  defendant 
ought  to  make  immediately  after  the  count  or  declaration 
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h  produced,  and  then  to  proceed  either  in  his  pfea  or  to 
imparl*. 

Drfe'nce,  prote&ion,  countenance,  Vindication,  P. 

Defe'n  cel  ess,  not  having  any  defence. 

Defe'n cEs  [in  heraldry]  are  the  weapons  of  any 
beail,  as  the  horns  of  a  flag,  the  paws  of  a  lion,  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  &c. 

Defences  [in  Fortification  ]  are  all  thofe  works  of  what 
fort  loever,  which  cover  and  defend  the  oppofite  polls,  as 
Flanks ,  Parapets,  &c. 

To  be  in  a  pofure  of  Defence,  is  to  be  provided  and 
in  readinefs  to  oppole  an  enemy. 

To  Defe'n  d  [dtfendere,  L.j  to  (land  in  defence  of,  to 
protect  or  fupport,  ro  uphold  or  bear  our,  to  aflert  or  main¬ 
tain  ;  alfo  to  jollify. 

To  Deff.n  d  [Ant.  ro  prohibit  or  forbid. 

Defe'n  DA  BLE  [of  defexdere,  L.  defendre ,  F.]  that 
may  be  defended. 

Defe'ndant  [Com.  Law  [is  he  that  is  feed  in  am  ac¬ 
tion  perfonal;  as  tenant  is  one  who  is  feed  in  an  aflion 
real.  1  - 

DefeNde'mus  [Law  Word]  ufed  in  feoffments,  which 
bindeth  the  dower  and  his  heirs  to  defend  the  douee,  if 
any  one  goes  about  to  lay  any  lervitudeon  the  thing  given, 
other  than  is  contained  in  the  donation. 

Se  Defende'ndo  [i.  <?.  in  defending  himfelf]  a  term 
tiled  when  one  kills  another  in  his  own  defence ,  which  jus¬ 
tifies  the  fa  ft. 

Defe'n  DER  of  the  Faith ,  a  title  given  by  pope  leo 
X.  to  our  K.  Henry  V III.  on  account  of  his  writing  againll 
Martin  Luther. 

Defe'ndere  Se  [Doomfday  Book]  to  be  taxed  for  a 
certain  quantiry  of  land,  L. 

D E F  e'ndere  Se  per  Corpus,  &c.  [ Old  Law ]  to  offer 
combat  or  duel,  as  an  appeal  or  trial  at  law. 

Defe'n ders,  in  ancient  times,  dignitaries  in  church 
and  Hate  to  take  care  of  the  prefervation  of  the  publick 
•weal,  to  protect  the  poor  and  helplels,  and  maintain  the 
intereft  and  caules  of  the  church. 

Defe'nsa,  a  park  or  place  fenced  in  for  deer. 

Defeasible,  that  may  be  defended. 

Defe'nsiblen  ess  [of  defenfus,  L.]  capablenefs  of 
being  defended  7 

Def  e'nsiti  v  es  [with  Surgeons]  bandages,  platters, 
or  the  like,  ufed  in  curing  of  wounds,  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  impreffion  of  the  external  air,  8 Pc. 

Defe'nsivte,  the  lords  or  earls  of  the  mar fees,  the 
defenders  or  wards  of  the  country. 

Defe'nsive  £  [ defenfif ,  F.]  that  which  ferves  to 

Defe'nsitive  S  defend,  proper  for  defence. 

Defensives  ?  [with  Phyficians,  &c.]  medicines 

Defe'nsa  tiv  Es  y  outwardly  applied  to  prevent  an 
inflammation. 

InDefe'nso  [Old  law  Term]  any  meadow  ground 
laid  in  for  hay  ;  or  any  part  of  a  wood,  where  cattle  were 
not  fuffered  to  run,  but  were  enclofed  and  fenced  up,  to 
fecure  the  growth  of  the  underwood. 

Defe'n  sum  [Old  Law]  any  enclofere  or  fenced 
ground. 

To  Defe'r  [ deferre ,  L.]  to  delay  or  put  off. 

Df.'ference,  febmiffion,  refpefl,  regard  ;  alio  conde- 
feenfion,  compliance. 

De'ferent  [with  Aflronomers]  an  imaginary  orb  or 
circle  in  the  Ptolemaick  lyftem,  which  is  luppofed  as  it 
were  to  carry  about  the  body  of  the  planer.  It  is  the  fame 
with  E ccentrick. 

De'f brents  [with  Anaiomifls]  thofe  vefl’els  of  the 
body  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  humours  from  one 
part  to  another* 

Def  erv  f.'sc  enc  E  [of  def ervefeentia,  L.l  a  "rowing 
cool,  an  abating.  B  ° 

Deffai't  [in  Blazonry]  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  head  of  a 
heart  cut  oil  fmooth,  the  fame  as  Decapite,  which  fee  F. 

Defi'aNcE  [def  of  defier ,  F.]  a  challenge. 

Deficiency  /  [of  defeientia ,  L.j  defe£l,  co- 

Defi'c  i  entn  ess  \  ming  fliort,  want,  failing. 

Defi'cif.nt  [def dens,  L.]  failing,  wanting. 

Deficient  Hyperbola,  a  curve  of  that  denomination, 
having  only  one  afymptote  and  two  hyperbolical  legs,  run¬ 
ning  our  infinitely  towards  the  fides  of  the  afymptote,  but 
the  contrary  ways 

Deficient  Humbert  [in  Arithmetick]  are  numbers,  all 
ft'hofe  parts  added  together,  amount  to  lefs  than  the  inte¬ 
ger  whofe  parts  they  are,  as  8,  whole  parts  I,  2  and  4 
make  but  7,  and  lo  the  parts  of  16  make  but  15,  &c. 

ToDefi'le  [of  de  and  yulan,  to  pollute  or  coo 


rapt  ;  alfo  to  dawb  or  Rain,  to  deflower  hr  ravlfli 

ToDefi'le  [defier,  F.]  to  file  off,  to  march  file  by 
file.  -  .  . 

Defi'le  /  [in  Military  Affairs]  a  ftraighr,  narrow 
Defile  e  'y  lane  or  paffage,  through  which  a  com¬ 
pany  of  horfe  or  foot  can  pals  only  in  file,  by  making  a 
finail  front. 

To  Defile,  is  to  reduce  an  army  to  a  ffnall  front,  to 
march  thro’  a  narrow  place. 

Defi'l  em ent,  a  defiling  or  polluting;  alfo  pollution, 
JoDefi'ne  [ defnire ,  L.j  to  declare  or  explain,  to 
determine  or  decide  ;  alfo  to  appoint. 

Df/finite  [ defnitut ,  L.]  certain,  limited  or  bounded. 
De'finiteness  [of  defnitus,  L.  defni,  F.]  certainty, 
limitednels. 

Definition,  a  fhort  and  plain  defeription  of  a  thing, 
with  its  nature  and  principal  properties  ;  alfo  a  decifion  or 
determination  of  an  affair;  or  it  is  an  exabt  defeription, 
explaining  a  thing  by  lpiritual  attributes. 

Three  things  are  neceffary  to  make  a  definition  good. 

1.  It  mull  be  unrverfal,  i.  e.  it  mull  contain  the  whole- 
thing  defired. 

2.  It  muft  be  proper,  it  mull  agree  with  the  thing  defined. 

3.  It  muft  be  clearer  than  the  thing  defined,  i.  e.  it 
ought  to  render  the  idea  of  it  more  plain  and  diftinff, 
and  make  us  (as  much  as  can  be)  to  underlland  the  nature 
of  it,  and  be  ferviceable  to  us  to  give  a  reafon  of  its 
principal  properties. 

Definition  [with  Logicians]  an  unfolding  the  effence 
or  being  of  a  thing,  by  its  kind  and  difference. 

Definition  [with  Mathemat.]  is  an  explanation  of 
the  terms  or  words  ufed  for  explaining  the  thing  treated  of. 

Definitive  [defnitivus,  L.j  that  ferves  to  define  or 
decide  ;  alfo  decifive,  pofitive,  exprefs. 

Defi'nitiveness  [of  defnitif ,  F.  defnitivus ,  L.jj 
dedfivenefs,  Sfe. 

To  Defla'grate  [defiagratifm,  L.]  to  inkindle  and 
burn  off  in  a  crucible,  a  mixture  of  fait  or  fome  mineral 
body  with  a  folphureous  one,  in  order  to  purify  the  fait, 
or  to  make  a  Regulus  of  a  mineral. 

Deflagra'tion,  a  burning  or  confoming  with  fire. 
Defle'ction,  a  bending  or  bowing  down;  alfo  a 
turning  afide  or  out  of  the  way,  L. 

Defl  ection  [in  Navigation]  the  tending  of  a  feip 
from  her  truecourfe,  by  reafon  of  currents,  &c.  which  di¬ 
vert  or  turn  her  out  of  the  right  way. 

Defle'xure  [defexura,  L.]  a  bending  down,  a  turn¬ 
ing  afide  or  out  of  the  way. 

Defle'ction  [of  the  Kays  of  Light]  a  bending  down¬ 
wards,  a  turning  afide,  a  property  different  both  from  Re¬ 
flexion  and  RefraXion,  the  fame  which  is  called  Inflexion 
by  Sir  lfaac  Newton. 

Deflora'tion  ?  ravifoing;  the  taking1  away  a  wo- 
De f l o'w  er ing  j  mans  virginity  ;  alfo  taking  away 
the  beauty  or  luftre  of  a  thing. 

ToDefLo'wer  [defiorare,  L.]  to  ravifh,  &C. 

De'f  luous  [defluus,  L.]  flowing  down,  falling,  feed- 
ding. 

Deflu'vium,  a  flowing  down;  a  falling  off  as  hair, 
a  moulting,  L. 

Defluvium  [among  Botanifis]-  a  difeafe  in  trees, 
whereby  they  lofe  their  baric.  This  diftemper  proceeds* 
from  a  fllarp  humour  that  diffolves  the  glue,  by  means  of 
which  the  bark  is  fattened  to  the  wood ;  and  fometimes  it 
is  occafioned  by  too  great  drought,  L. 

Deflu'xion  [with  Phyficians]  a  flowing  down  of  hu¬ 
mours  to  any  inferior  part  of  the  body. 

Deforcement  [in  Law J  a  withhol-ding  lands  or  te¬ 
nements  by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Defo'rceur  7  [Law  Term]  one  who  overcomes  and 
Defo'rciant>  calls  another  out  ol  pofleffion  by 
Defo'rsour  y  force,  in  which  refpe£l  it  differs  from 
a  diffeifor,  who  docs  it  without  force. 

To  Defo'rm  [deformare,  L.]  to  fpoil  the  form  of,  to 
disfigure,  to  deface. 

Deforma'tion,  a  defacing,  fpoiling  the  form  of, 
Vo.  L. 

Defo'rmity  ?  [ deformitas L.]  tiglinefs,  ill-fa- 
Defo'rmedness  5  vourednefs;  a  difpleafing  or  pain¬ 
ful  idea,  which  is  excited  in  the  mind  on  account  of  fomc 
obje£i  that  wants  that  uniformity  which  conftitutes  beauty. 

ToDefrau'd  [defraudare,  L  ]  to  rob  or  deprive  by  a 
wile  or  trick,  to  cozen  or  cheat  ;  alfo  to  deceive  or  beguile. 

To  Defray'  [ defrayer ,  F.]  to  difeharge  expences,  to 
bear  the  charges. 
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DefraY'ment  [of  defrayer,  F.]  the  payment  of  ex- 
pences. 

Defric  a'tion,  a  rubbing,  L. 

De'f  u.Nfct „  [defmBus,  L.]  deceafed,  dead. 

Defy'  F.]  to  out-brave,  to  challenge. 

Dege'neRacy  [de genet  atio,  L.]  a  being  in  a  degene¬ 
rate  ftate  and  condition. 

To  Bege'f!  erate  [degeneratUm ,  L  ]  to  fall  from  a 
more  noble  to  a  bafer  kind  ;  to  grow  worfe,  to  corrupt. 

Deg  e'n  ER  at  ed  [fpolcen  of  plants]  grown  wild. 

Deg  B/n  erat  f.n  ess  [ degeneratio ,  L.]  degeneracy,  a 
being  grown  wild,  out  of  kind,  6 Pc. 

.  Deg ener a'tion,  the  aft  of  failing  or  declining 
from  a  more  perfqft  or  valuable  kind  or  condition  to  a  left  ; 
to  deviate  from  the  virtue  of  anceftors. 

Deg  e'n  E roos  [degener,  L.J  degenerated,  bale,  vile. 

Deglu'tin ated  [ deglutinatus ,  L.]  unglued. 

Deg luti'tion,  a  fwallowing  down;  that  aftion  in 
living  creatui'es,  by  which  that  which  is  chew’d  in  the 
mouth,  or  any  liquor,  defccnds  into  the  ftoniach  by  the 
motion  and  contraftlon  of  the  fibres  of  the  gullet. 

De'gmos  [of  icLHvu,  Gr.  to  bite]  that  gnawing  at  thfe 
upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  generally  called  the  heart¬ 
burn. 

ToDetra'de  [ degrader ,  F.  of  de  and  gradus,  L.] 
to  put  a  perfon  frbm  his  dignity,  to  deprive  hint  of  his 
office  or  title. 

Degradation,  a  degrading,  the  aft  of  depriving 
or  ftripping  a  perion  for  ever  of  a  dignity  or  degree  of 
honour,  &c. 

Degra  da't.ion  [among  Painters]  is  the  leflening  and 
rendering  confufed  the  appearance  of  diftant  objects  in  a 
landskip,  fo  that  they  appear  there  as  they  would  do  to  an 
eye  placed  at  a  di fiance  from  them. 

DejRa'ded  [in  Heraldry ,  of  gradus,  L.  a 
fiepj  as  a  'crofs  degraded  is  one  that  has  fieps 
at  each  end,  as  in  the  figure. 

ToDe'gRAVATe  [1 degravatum ,  L.]  to  make  heavy, 
to  burden.  , 

Degree'  {degre,  F.]  ftep;  alio  any  fiate  or  condition, 
that  is  as  it  were  attending  and  deli: ending. 

Decree  [With  Aftrch. j  is  the  360th  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  any  circle  ,  a  degree  is  divided  into  60 
parts  called  Minutes ,  and  each  Minute  into  60  parts 
called  Seconds ,  and  fo  into  Thirds ,  &c.  The  Ipace  of  one 
degree  in  the  heavens  is  accounted  to  Snfwer  to  60  miles  on 
cavth. 

Degree  [in  Fortif]  is  a  fmall  part  of  an  arch  of  a 
circle  (the  circle  containing  360  degrees)  which  ferves  far 
the  meafuring  the  content  of  the  angle,  lb  an  angle  is  faid 
to  be  of  To,  zo,  30,  40,  jo  or  60  degrees,  <frc. 

Degree  [With  Fhyjicians ,  8cc.]  is  the  intenfenefs  or 
remifneft  of  any  quality  hot  or  cold,  in  any  plant,  drag, 
mineral,  or  rnixf  body. 

Varodic k  Degree  [in  Algebra]  is  the  index  or  expo¬ 
nent  of  any  power  ;  fo  in  numbers,  1  is  the  parodick  de¬ 
gree,  or  exponent  of  the  root  or  fide ;  2.  of  the  fquare, 
3.  of  the  cube,  &c. 

D eg'r  e  es  of  Fire  [with  Cbymifls]  are  accounted  four. 
The  firft  is  the  mod  gentle  heat  of  all,  made  only  by 
two  or  three  coals ;  the  2d  a  degree  of  heat  juft  to  warm 
the  veflel  lenfibly,  made  by  four  or  five  coals,  and  fo  that 
a  man  may  endure  his  hand  upon  it  for  fbme  time  ;  the 
3d  is  when  there  is  heat  fufficient  to  make  a  vefiel  con¬ 
taining  five  or  fix  quarts  of  water  boil  ;  the  4th  de¬ 
gree  is  as  great  a  heat  as  can  poffibly  be  made  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  :  But  all  thefe  degrees  of  heat  admit  of  fome  varia¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  ope¬ 
rations,  furnace,  vefTels,  quantity  of  matter  to  he  heated, 
i$c. 

Degusta'tion,  a  tafting,  a  touching  with  the  lips. 

Deho'rs,  the  qutfide  of  a  thing,  F. 

Dehors  [in  Fortif.]  all  forts  of  feparatc  out- works,  as 
ciown-works,  half- moons,  horn-works,  ravelins,  made  for 
the  fecurity  of  a  place. 

To  Deh o'kt  [ debortari ,  \L  ]  to  diffuade,  to  advife  to 
the  contrary. 

Dehort a'tTon  ,  a  difluafion,  L. 

Dei'ctues  [i.~e.  God-killers,  of  'Deus  and  Cedes,  ;L>] 
a'title  given  to  the  Jews  upon  account  of  their  killing  our 
5aviour,  'L. 

DETFic'A/'rioN,  U  'making  a  God  of  a  .perfon. 

To  De'ify  ?  [ deifer ,  F.  of  Deus ,  L.u'-god,  -and  fa- 

,To  De'i  f  1 E  ^  cere ,  to  make,  L.]  to  make  a  god  of 
one.  2 


To  Dej  e'ct  [dejeclum,  Slip,  l.j  to  caft  clown,  to  af- 
flift,  to  fink  thelpirits. 

Deje'ct  Ed  ness  ?,  [ dejeclioi  L.]  a  ca  fling  down,  J 

Deje'ct  ion  5  lowneft  of  fpirits. 

Dejection  [with  AJlrol.]  faid  of  the  planets,  when 
in  their  detriment,  t.  e.  when  they  have  loft  their  force  or 
influence  by  reafon  of  being  in  oppofition  to  fome  other, 
which  check  and  contraft  tliem. 

Dejection  [with  Fhyjicians ]  the  art  of  ejefting  ot 
evacuating  the  excrements  by  means  of  the  penftaltick 
(notion  of  the  guts. 

Dejera'tion,  a  taking  a  folemn  oath,  L. 

Dei  judicium  [}■  e.  the  judgment  of  God,  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  was  accounted  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  juftice 
of  a  caufe  ;  and  that  the  decifion  was  according  to  the  ap- 
pointnyent  of  divine  promife]  the  old  Saxon  mallnef-  of 
tridl  by  Ordeal. 

To  Deign  [daigner,  F.]  to  vouchfafe  kindly,  to  grant 
gracioufly  or  mercifully. 

Deincli'ners  [iu  Dialling']  fuch  dials  as  both  de¬ 
cline  and  incline,  or  recline  at  the  lame  time. 

To  Dei'n  r  eg  rate  [ deititegratntn ,  L.]  to  fpoil,  to 
take  from  the  whole,  to  diminilh 

Dei' PAROUs  [ deiparus ,  L.  of  deus  a  God,  and  farioi 
to  bring  forth,  L .]  that  beareth  or  bringeth  forth  a  god. 

DeipN  bso'p  H  ists  (of  Stlmov  a  fupper,  and  trofie'nt 
a  fophifier,  Gr.]  a  company  of  wife  men  or  philofophCrs 
who  ufed  to  hold  dilcourfes  at  eating. 

Deis  [in  fbme  Englijb  Mcnaflsrits]  a  name  ancieiitly 
given  to  the  upper  table. 

De'ism  [ deifme ,  F.  of  Deus  God,  Z.]  tho  belief  of 
deijts. 

Dei'stical  [of  deijle,  F.  of  deus,  L.]  of  deifm  01 
deifts. 

Df.i'sticalness  [of  deijle,  F.  deus ,  L.j  deifticai 
principles. 

De'ists  [of  Deus^  L.  God]  a  feft  among  the  chriftians 
of  moft  or  all  denominations,  who  believe  there  is  one 
God,  a  providence,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  virtue  and 
vice,  rewards  and  punifhments ;  but  rejeft  revelation,  and 
believe  no  more  than  what  natural  light  di  ('covers  to  thfm, 
and  believe  no  other  article  of  the  chriltian  religion  or 
any  other. 

,  De'i  ties  [deltas,  L.  ®  corns,  Gr.]  t>f  thefe  the  Creeks 
had  a  great  number,  and  alfo  the  Romans  of  gods,  godd'elfes, 
and  demi  gods,  even  to  the  number  of  feveral  thoufands 
having  a  deity  for  every  thing.  This  (multiplicity  of  -deities 
was  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  ignorant  people,,  who  could 
not  comprehend  how  one  and  the  fame  deity  could  be  dif- 
fufed  through  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  therefore 
many  gods  were  devifed.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  Jupiter 
the  god  of  thunder,  Juno  of  riches,  Venus  o'f  beauty. 
Mars  of  war,  Minerva  of  wifdom,  Apollo  of  phyfick,  Merl 
cury  of  eloquence,  Neptune  of  tfie  Fea,  Saturn  of  time, 
Bacchus  of  wine,  Diana  of  hunting,  Vefitt  of  earth,  ViBorik 
of  viftory,  Cupid  of  love,  Nemes  of  revenge,  the  Fhries  of 
punifhment,  the  Parc a  of  deftiny,  Vortuna  of  fofttmfe 
the  Indigetes,  the  Virtues ,  to  whom  were  erefted  fenfples* 
as  Peace,  Concord,  &c.  the  Semones  or  half  men,  &c  anl 
each  god  had  his  particular  Gcrifice  ;  as  the  ball  to  one, 
the  ram  to  another,  &c .  to  each  of  thefe  was  afligned  his 
particular  bird;  as  the  eagle  to  Jupiter,  the  rfiVen  to 
• Apollo ,  &c. 

They  had  alfo  their  particular  trees,  Jupiter  had  the 
oak,  and  Apollo  the  laurel,  &c. 

They  had  alfo  proper  creatures  to  draw  thbir  chariots  ;  as 
Jupiter ,  Sol,  &c.  horfes,  JUno  peacocks,  &c. 

They  had  aifo  their  particular  arms ;  as  Jupiter  had  u 
thunder-bolt,  Mars  a  fword,  Saturn  a  feythe,  Minerva 
her  lance,  Mercury  his  caduceus,  Bacchus  his  thyrfus,  Her¬ 
cules  his  club,  and  Vulcan  his  tongs. 

Deiviri'le  Lamong  School  Divines]  is -a  term  uled  to 
fignify  fomething  both  divine  and  human,  of  Deus  God, 
and  Virilis  pertaining  to  man. 

Dejuga'tion,  tin  unyoaking,  Z.. 

De'lac  era'tton,  a  rearing  in  piedes,  L. 

Delacry  Ma'tion,  falling  down  of  the  humours, 
the  wateriflineft  of  the  eyes,  or  a  weepfng  much,  L. 

Del  act  a'tion,  a  weaning  from  the  breaft,  L. 
Dela'psed  [de  lap  fits,  L.]  Aiding  or  Hidden  down,  L. 

Del  a'p sion,  a  Aiding,  Hipping  or  falling  down. 

Dei. 'at s ion  [with  Fhyjicians]  a  bearing  or  falling 
•down  of  the  womb,  of  the  fundament,  guts,  &-c. 

De  l  a's  s  i  b  LE  [ deldjftbilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  tired. 

Delass a'tion,  a’riring  or  wearying,  'L. 

,DEL'A/,TfON,  a  private  accufation, 
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DelaToK,  an  informer  or  accufer,  2. 

To  Delay'  [delayer,  FJ  to  defer  or  put  off  from  day 
to  day,  or  rime  to  time. 

A  Delay  [ delai ,  F.]  a  put  off,  a  flop  or  ftay. 
Delated  Wine ,  wine  mingled  with  water/ 

Del e'c table  [ delaBabilis ,  L.]  delightful,  pleafant. 
Dele'ctablekf.ss,  delightfulnefs,  pleafantnefs. 
Delecta'neous  [  deleBafieus ,  L.]  delThtfome 

pleafant.  °  * 

DelectaTion,  delight  or  pleafure,  F.  of  L. 

To  De'l  eg  AT  E  [ delegare ,  L.  j  to  depute  or  appoint  by 
extraordinary  Commiflion,  certain  judges  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  3  particular  caule. 

De'l  eg  ATE  [delegatus,  L.J  one  appointed,  as  a  fudge 
Delegate ,  or  one  that  is  commiflioned  to  execute  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  place  of  an  etclefiaftical  or  civil  judge/ 
Delegates,  are  commiilioners  of  appeal,  appointed 
by  the  king  under  the  great  feal  in  cafes  of  appeals  from 
the  ecclefi.iftical  court. 

Delegation,  an  appointment  of  delegates  or  com- 
miflioners  to  take  cognizance  of  particular  caufes. 

Delegation  [Civil  Law]  is  when  a  debtor  appoints 
one  who  is  a  debtor  to  him,  to  anfwer  a  creditor  in  his  place. 

To  DeleTe  5  delete,  L.]  to  blot  out. 

Del  et  e'riou s  Medicines,  ate  fuch  as  are  of  a  poi- 
fonous  quality.  u  .  * 

Del  e'terY  [deleterius,  L.]  deadly,  deftruftive. 
Dele  tion,  a  blotting  out;  alfb  a  deftroying,  L. 
DelEte'iuUm,  [prob.  of  Gr.  to  hurt]  any  thing 

that  is  ot  a  deadly  poilbnous  or  milchievous  quality. 

Dele  [of^toel jean.  Sax.  to  delve  or  dig]  a  mine  or  quarry. 

1  Delf  c  fin  Heraldry']  is.  tquare  born  in  the 
Delfe  S  middle  of  an  efcutche'on,  flip¬ 
ped  to  repretent  a  fquare  fod  or  turf ;  an  abate- 
_  ment  of  honour  belonging  to  one  that  has  re¬ 
voked  his  challenge  or  eaten  his  words.  Seethe  efcutcheon. 

Delf  °f  Coals ,  coals  lying  in  veins  before  they  are 
digged  up. 

Deli'Acal  Problem,  a  famous  problem  among  the  an 
cient  mathematicians  about  doubling  the  cube. 

Del i bated  [ delib.itus Li.]  rafted. 

Deliberative  [ deliberative ,  L.]  belonging  to  de¬ 
liberation. 

Deliberative  Rhetorick ,  is  that  which  is  employed 
ifi  proving  a  thing,  or  convincing  an  affembly  of  it,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  pur  it  in  execution. 

To  Deliberate  [deliberatum ,  L.]  to  weigh  in  mind 
to  ponder  upon  ;  alfo  to  conlult,  to  debate. 

Deli'berateness  S  a  confultlnS-  L. 
DelibraTion,  a  pilling  or  taking  off  the  bark,  Z. 
De'licacy  Z  L delicti,  delicatejfe,  F.]  dain- 

De  licateness  3  tinefs,  nicenefs,  tendernels. 
Delicate  [ delicatus ,  L.]  dainty,  neat,  nice,  tender. 
De'licatude  [ delicatudo  L.]  delicioufnefs. 

D  e l  i c  i ou  s  n  E  s  s  [  of  deliciofus,  L*  ]  fweetnefs  in 
tafte,  &=c. 

Delic io'sity  [deliciojitas,  L.]  delicioufnefs. 
Dei.icIo'se  ?  [ deliciofus ,  L.]  very  delicious  or 

Deli'cious  3  fweet. 

Deli'ght  [deliBum,  L]  an  offence. 

Deliga'tion,  a  fwathing,  a  bandage  of  any  kind,  L. 
Deligation  [in  Surgery  ]  that  part  of  the  art 
that  concerns  binding  up  of  wounds,  ulcers,  broken 
bones, 

To  Deli'ght  [dekBare,  L.]  to  afford  delight ;  alfo  to 
take  pleafure  in. 

Delight  [deleBatio,  L.deleite,  Span,  delice,  F.]  delega¬ 
tion,  pleafure,  joy. 

Deli'ghtfulness  >  [of  delieu,  L.  delice,  F.  and 
Deli^ghtsomn  ess  ^  pulneffe,  S.ix.J very  pleafant. 

D ELI  neat  Ed  [ delineatus ,  L.J  drawn  as  with  the  out- 
nes,  pourtray  d,  reprefented  by  draught  or  pifture. 

elineaTion,  the  making  of  a  rude  draught, 

of  L.  b  ’ 

Deli  niment  [  delinimentum  L.]  a  mirigating  or 
aflwagin^.  °  ° 

Deli  nc^uency  [ delinquentia ,  L.]  a  failing  in  ones 
duty,  an  offending,  fuultinefs. 

Deli  nqjjent  [delinquent,  L.]  a  criminal,  an  offender. 
Del  i  qjj  a't  I  ON  [with  Cbymifis]  the  preparing  of  things 

melted  upon  the  fire.  ° 

Deli  opium,  a  draining  or  pouring  out.,  alfo  defect, 
iols,  want  ;  fwooliing  away,  L. 

Deli  qpium  [with  Cbymifis]  a  diftillation  by  the  force 
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of  fire,  or  a  diffolving  any  calcined  matter,  by  hanging  it 
up  in  moift  cellars,  into  a  lixivious  humour.  Thus  fait  of 
tartar  being  fet  in  a  cellar,  or  fome  cool  place,  and  open,  till 
it  run  into  a  kind  of  water,  is  by  Chymifts  called  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  deliquium.  J 

.  Del iop  ium  animi,  a  fainting  away  or  fw'ootiin"  L 
D  eli'rament  [deliramentum,  L.J  a  dotage  or  Noting 
Del!  Rious  [of  delirium,  L.  delire,  Fr.j  doting  Q°r 
being  light-headed.  * 

Deli'rium,  a  depraved  aftion,  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  imagination  and  thoughts,  as  to  the  memory. 

Delirium  [with  Phyfciavs]  the  frantick  or  idle  talk  of 
perions  in  a  fever,  being  a  failure  in  the  imagination  and 
judgment  cauled  by  a  tumultuary  and  diforderly  motion  of 
the  antmal  fpirits. 

To  Deli'v  er  [delivrer,  F.]  to  give  or  give  out  ot 
put  into  one's  hands  ;  to  fet  free  or  at  liberty  ;  to  Vave 

°.r,r,ef/ue’  to  releale,  to  rid  of;  alfo  to  lay  a  woman  in 
child-birth. 

Deli'v  eranc  e  [delivrance,  F.]  a  fetting  free  ;  a  re¬ 
leale,  the  delivering  up  or  furrendering  of  a  thin" 

To  wage  Deliv  eranc  e  [Law  Phrafe]  is  to  give  the 
lecunty  that  a  thing  fhall  be  delivered  up. 

Deliverer  [of  delivrer,  F.  liberator,  L.l  one  who 
frees  from. 

Deli  very  [delivre,  F.]  a  delivering  of  giving  •  the 
laying  of  a  woman  in  child-birth  ;  alfo  the  utterance  in 
lpeaking. 

Clerk  of  the  Deli'veries,  an  officer  who  draws  up 
orders  for  the  delivering  (lores  or  provisions. 

Delitiga'tion.  aftriving,  a  chiding,  a  contending,  L 
Delphi  nium  [f Gr.]  the  herb  lark-fpur  L.’ 
rn~n  lphin  [in  Aflronomy]  a  northern  conffellation  con- 
lifting  of  ten  ftars.  ’ 

Deltoides  [of  A  the  Greek  Hktcl,  and  fhapel 

a  triangular  mufcle  anfing  from  the  clavicula,  from  the  up* 
per  procefs  of  the  Ihoulder- blade  ;  as  alfo  from  the  mo- 
cefs  of  the  Dme  called  fpiniforme,  and  is  faften’d  to  the 
middle  of  the  moulder-bone,  which  it  lifts  direftlv  to¬ 
wards,  &>c  } 

DELroTo'N  [J'tATfflTop,  Gr.]  a  conftellation  or  duller 
of  fix  ftars,  in  form  refembling  the  letter  A,  called  other- 
wile  Triangulus  feptentrionalis. 

To  Deiu'de  l deludere,  L-]  to  mock,  to  beguile  tP 
play  the  fool  with,  to  choufe,  cheat,  deceive  or  Dc<mile 
To  Delve  | ;^el van,  5«x.]  to  dig.  b 

A  Delve  of  Coals,  i.  e.  a  certain  quantity  of  coals  dig¬ 
ged  in  the  mine  or  pit.  * 

De  luge  [ diluvium ,  L.J  an  inundation  or  overflowin'* 
of  the  earth  either  in  part  or  the  whole  by  water. 
De'luged,  drowned,  as  deluged  in  tears. 

Del  u  mb  a'tion,  a  beating,  a  breaking  of  the  loins,  L. 
Delu'sion,  impofture,  deceit,  cheat,  L. 

Delu'sive  ?  [of  delufor,  L.]  apt  to  delude,  to  de- 
Delu'sory  3  ceive  or  beguile. 

,  Demagogue  [J  i/j.ts.yoiybf,  of  T  e/uots-  the  body,  and 
ef.yuyoc,  Gr.]  a  leader  of  the  people,  a  ring-leader  of  the 
labble,  the  head  of  a  fa£fion  ;  alio  a  popular  and  faftioiy 
orator. 

Demai'n?  that  land  which  a  man  holds  originally 
Demean  >  of  himfelf,  which  the  Civilians  call  Do- 
Demesn  3  mini  cum,  and  is  oppoled  to  Feodum  qj 

fee,  which  fignifies  land  held  of  a  lupeiior  lord.  Indeed 
(fhe  land  of  the  crown  only  excepted)  rhere  is  no  lansi 
that  is  not  held  of  fome  fuperior ;  becaufe  all,  either  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately,  do  depend  on  the  crowu  ;  fo  shat 
When  a  man,  in  pleading,  would  intimate  that  his  land  as 
his  own,  he  pleads  that  he  was  feized  or  pcfjfejed  thereof  in 
his  demain  as  of  fee  ;  and  by  this  he  means,  that  tho’.hts 
land  be  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  yet  it  is  not  true 
demain,  but  depends  upon  a  fuperior  lord. 

Ancient  Demain  [in  Civil  Law]  a  tenure,  by  which 
crown  lands  were  held  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
and  alfo  fome  time  before. 

To  Dema'nd  [demander,  F.]  to  ask,  to  require,  to -lay 
claim  to. 

Demand  [demande,  ,F.J  an  asking  any  thing  of  ano¬ 
ther  with  a  fort  of  authority  ;  a  claim. 

Demand  [in  Lavs]  a  claim  or  calling  upon  a  perfect 
for  any  thing  due. 

Demanda'tion,  a  commiflion  or  committing  unto,  L. 
Dema'ndant  [in  Law]  the  profecutor  in  a  real  aft  ion, 
fo  termed  becaufe  he  demands  lands,  &c.  and  is  the 
fame  as  a  plaintiff  in  a  perfonal  aftion. 

To  Demean  one’s Jelf  [fe  Aemener,  F.]  to  carry  or  be¬ 
have  himfelf ;  to  aft  well  or  ill, 

Demea'nous 
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•  BkMEA'MOUR,  Ioffe  demener,  F.]  carnage,  behaviour, 
Demembree  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  an  animal  is  d.f- 
membered,  i.  f.  his  limbs  torn  off  from  his  body. 

Demehta'tion,  a  making  mad,  X 

Demembre'  [in Blazonry]  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  the 
limbs  are  cut  off  from  the  body,  F 

Deme'rit  [of  demereor,  L.]  ill  delerving. 

To  Demerit  [ demeriter ,  F.]  to  do  a  thing  worthy  or 

blame  or  punilhment.  , 

Deme'rs ed  [demerfus,  L.]  plunged,  diowned. 

Demers i on  [with  Chymifis ]  the  putting  any  medi¬ 
cine  into  a  diffolving  liquor,  L.  . 

Demi  [demt,  F.  dimidmm ,  L.]  a  half;  a  word  ufed  in 

D^emI  Bafiion  [in  Fortification]  a  baftion  that  has  only 

one  face  and  one  flank.  ,  1f 

Demi  ?  [at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford j  a  halt- 

Deme  i  fellow. 

Demi-<*?*‘.  See  Demi  volt. 

Demi  Cannony  a  fort  of  piece  of  ordnance  or  great 
gun. 

Demi  Canon  of  the  leajl  fize  [with  Gunners]  a  great  gun, 
carrying  a  ball  of  6  inches  diameter,  and  30  pound  weight, 
requires  a  charge  of  24  pound  ofpowder,  and  will  carry 
a  ball  point  blank  156  places.  This  gun  weighs  5400 
pounds;  is  in  length  from  10  to  11  feet,  and  the  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  bore  is  6  inches  one  fourth 

Demi  Cannon  Ordinary  [with  Gunners]  carries  a  ball  6 
inches  I -6th  diameter,  and  32  pound  weight;  requires  a 
charge  of  17  pound  and  half  of  powder,  w  eighs  5600 
pound  ;  is  in  length  12  foot  ;  the  diameter  at  the  bore, 

6  inches  and  a  half,  and  carries  a  ball  162  paces. 

D  EMI  Cannon  extraordinary  [with  Gunners]  carries  a  ball 
of  6  inches  5 -8ths  diameter,  and  36  pounds  weight  ;  re¬ 
quires  a  charge  of  iS  pound  of  powder  ;  weighs  6 coo 
pound  ;  is  in  length  13  foot ;  the  diameter  at  the  bore  is 
6  inches  3-4ths,  and  carries  a  ball  upon  a  point  blank  1S0 
paces. 

Demi-CHAse  Boole ,  a  fort  of  riding  boots  for  fummer. 

D EMI-CROSS  [with  Navigators]  an  inllrument  to  take 

the  height  of  the  fun  or  ftars.  , 

Demi-cul v ERIN E  [of  demi  and  coulevnne,  K]  a 
piece  of  ordnance  of  feveral  forts. 

Demi-cul  v  erin  e  Ordinayfyjhh  Gunners]  is  in  weight 
2,700  pound,  is  10  foot  long,  diameter  at  the  bore  4  in¬ 
ches  and  half ,  requires  a  charge  of  7  pound,  4  ounces  of 
powder;  the  ball  is  4  inches  i-4th  diameter,  and  in  weight 
10  pound  11  ounces ;  and  flioots  upon  a  point  blank  175 
paces.  • 

Demi-culv  ERIN  E  of  the  leajl fize,  is  a  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  in  weight  3000  pound  ;  in  length,  from  9  to  10  foot, 
the  diameter  at  the  bore  4  inches  i-4th  ;  requires  a  charge 
of  6  pound  i-4th  powder ;  carries  a  ball  of  9  pound  weight, 
and  4  inches  i-4th  diameter,  will  flioot  upon  a  point  blank 
174  paces. 

Demi-culv  erin  E  Extraordinary ,  a  piece  of  ordnance 
of  3000  pound  weight,  is  10  foot  i-3d  long,  4  3-4ths  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  bore,  requires  a  charge  ot  S  pound  and  a  half 
of  powder,  and  a  ball  of  4  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and 
12  pound  11  ounces  weight,  and  will  fhoot  upon  a  point 
blank,  178  pa ces. 

Demi -Difiance  of  Polygons  [in  F ortif.]  is  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  outward  polygons  and  the  flank. 

Demi-gantlet  [with  Surgeons]  a  bandage  ufed  in 
letting  disjointed  fingers.  - 

Demi-ditone  [with  Muf,]  the  fame  as  Tierce  Minor. 
Demi  Gods  [among  the  Heathens]  thole  heroes  that  were 
of  a  human  nature,  and  by  them  accounted  among  the 
gods,  as  Hercules,  Sec. 

De  mi-gorge  [in  Fortif]  is  half  the  gorge  or  entrance 
into  the  baftion,  but  not  taken  from  angle  to  angle  where 
the  baftion  joins  the  courtin,  but  from  the  angle  at  the 
flank  to  the  center  of  the  baftion,  or  the  angle  that  the 
courtins  would  make,  if  they  were  thus  lengthened  to  meet 
in  the  baftion. 

Demi  Haquc ,  a  fort  of  gun.  See  Haque. 

Demi  Lune,  a  half- moon,  F 

Demi  Sang  [Law  Term]  of  the  half  blood  ;  as  when 
a  man  hasiffue  by  bis  wife,  either  a  Ion  or  daughter,  and 
tipoti  the  death  of  his  wife  he  marries  another,  and  has 
alfo  a  foil  or  daughter  by  her;  thefe  fons  or  daughters  are 
commonly  called  half-brothers ,  or  half  ft  fieri,  or  of  the 
half-blood ,  F. 

DemigraT ion,  a  removing  or  fliifring  of  quarters  or 
dwellings,  L,  . 

Demi  Quaver  jjn "Mujtck]  the  half  of  a  femi- quaver.  . 


t^'Ehli-Sittii-^fttvir  [in  Mufick]  the  leaft  note,  z  of 
which  make  a  iemi-quaver,  4  a  quaver,  8  a  crotchet. 

Demi -Sextile  [with  Aftronomers]  one  of  the  new  afpefts, 
when  2  planets  or  ftars  arc  diftant  30  degrees  from  one 
another. 

Demi's  e  [ law  Term]  a  letting  or  making  over  ot 
lands  or  tenements,  £fc.  by  leafe  or  will;  alfo  the 
death  of  a  king. 

To  Demi's  E  [prob.  of  demittere ,  L.]  to  farm  or  let* 
Demi'ssion,  a  letting  or  calling  down,  an  abate¬ 
ment,  F.  of  L. 

De'mivolt  [in  the  Manage]  one  of  the  7  artificial 
motions  of  a  horfe,  when  his  fore-parts  are  more  raifed 
than  in  the  terra  a  terra  ;  but  the  motion  of  his  legs  is 
not  lo  quick  as  in  the  terra  a  terra.  ^ 

DeMiu'rgicaL  [ demiurgicus ,  Sn/al^ytKOf  of  i  <•//©> 
the  publick,  and  ifyoy  work,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
creator.  .  „  r  .  ,  c  ~ 

Demo'cracy  [Democrats,  L.  ot  ot 

the  people,  and  k&ct'cco  to  exercile  power  over,  Gr. j  a 
form  of  government  where  the  fupreme  or  legiflarive  pow¬ 
er  is  lodged  in  the  common  people,  or  pertbns  chofen  out 
from  them. 

Democratic  a  t  [ democraticus }  L.  of  Or.j  pertaining 

to  a  democracy.  :  ,  ~  , 

■  Democri'tick  [of  Democritus  the  philosopher,  who 
laughed  at  all  the  world]  of,  or  like  Democritus. 

To  Demo'lish  [ demoliri ,  L.]  to  pull  or  throw  down 
any  thing  built  ;  to  ruin  or  raze  buildings. 

Demolition,  a  throwing,  pulling  down,  &c.  L. 
De'mon  ,[<5cuV«v,  Gr ..]  a  fpirit  good  or  evil,  the 

devil.  •  ,  e 

Demo'niack  [of  dxmonutcus ,  L.  of  fai^or/cnnx  ot 
Gr.  a  fpirit  good  or  evil]  a  perfon  poffeffed  with 
a  fpirit  or  devil*  ■  ■ 

Demon o'c racy  [of  Jeu^wv,  and  xe#nt#  power, 
Gr.]  the  government  ot  devils.  * 

Demono'logy  [of  iai/nnr,  and  fioyof  a  word  or 
fpeech]  a  treatile  of  devils  or  evil  fpirits. 

Demonstrable  [demon fir  abilis,  L.]  that  may  be 
demonftrated. 

Demo'nstrableness,  plainnefs  or  eafinefs  to  be 
demonftrated,  capablenels  of  demonftration. 

To  Demonstrate  [demon firare,  L.]  to  ffiew  plain¬ 
ly,  to  prove  evidently  or  ■  unanfwerably. 

Demonstration,  a  fhewing  or  making  plain,  a 
clear  proof,  F.  of  L.  .  _ 

Demonstration  [with  Philofophers]  a  fyllogilm  in 
form,  containing  a  clear  and  invincible  truth  of  a  pro- 
pofition. 

Demonstration  [with  Logicians]  an  argument  to 
convincing,  that  the  conclufion  muft  neceffarily  be  in¬ 
fallible. 

Demonstrations  [with  Algelraifis]  are  evident  un¬ 
doubted  proofs,  in  order  for  the  manifeftation  of  fuch 
theorems  and  canons  as  are  analytically  found  out. 

Demonstration,  is  one  which  proceeding  by  affir¬ 
mative  and  evident  propofitions,  dependent  on  each  other, 
ends  in  the  thing  to  be  demonftrated. 

A  Negative  Demonstration,  is  one  whereby  a 
thing  is  ftiewn  to  be  fuch  from  lome  abfurdity  that  would 
follow,  if  it  were  otherwife,  - 

A  Demonstration  a  Priore ,  one  whereby  an  efteft 
is  proved  from  a  caufe  ;  or  a  conclufion  by  tbmething  pre¬ 
vious,  either  a  caufe  or  an  antecedent. 

ADEMONSTRATION  a  po fieri  ere,  is  one  whereby 
either  a  caufe  is  proved  from  an  effetl,  or  a  conclufion  by 
l’omething  poftcrior,  either  an  efteft  or  a  conlequenr. 

A  Geometrical  DEMONSTRATION,  one  framed  from 
realoning,  drawn  from  the  elements  ol  Euclid. 

A  Mechanical  Demonstration,  is  one  whofe  realon- 
ings  are  drawn  from  rules  ot  mechanicks.  . 

Demonstration  [with  Mathema ticks]  a  chain  of 
arguments  depending  one  upon  another,  and  originally 
founded  on  firft  and  felf-evident  principles,  or  plain  pro¬ 
pofitions  railed  and  proved  from  them  ;  lb  that  iri  the  con¬ 
clufion,  it  ends  in  the  invincible  proof  of  the  thing  to  be 

demonftrated.  '  , 

Demonstrative  [demon firativus,  L.]  that  proves 

beyond  contradiffion. 

Demonstrative  [with  Rhetoricians]  one  of  the 
genera  or  kinds  of  eloquence,  ufed  in  the  compofuig 
panegyricks,  inveftives,  &c. 

Demo'nstrativeness,  aptnefs  for  demonftration. 
DemoNstratory  [ demenfiratorius ,  L.]  belonging 
30  demonftration. 
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To  Demu'Lge  [demulgere,  L.]  to  afluage. 

Demu're  [prob.  of  des  matters,  F.  over-mannerly  or 
Uemuti),  Ttut.  gravity]  afte&edly  grave,  referved  or 
bafti  ful. 

Demu'reness,  refervcdnefs,  afFc£fed  gravity. 

To  Demu'rr  [demeurer,  F.  of  demorari ,  L.J  to  put 
in  doubts  or  obje&ions  in  a  fuit  ;  to  delay  or  put  oft  a 
further  hearing.  In  Chancery ,  a  defendant  demurs  to  a 
plantift bill,  by  affirming  that  it  is  defective  in  filch  or 
fuch  a  point,  and  demands  the  judgment  of  the  court 
upon  it,  it  he  ftiall  be  obliged  to  make  any  farther  or 
other  anfwer  to  it. 

Demu'rrer  [Law  Term]  a  paufe  upon  a  point  of 
difficulty  in  an  aftion,  which  requires  fome  time  to  be 
taken  for  the  court  or  judges  to  take  the  matter  into 
farther  confideration. 

Demurrage  [in  Commerce ]  is  an  allowance  made 
by  the  merchants,  to  the  matter  of  a  fliip,  for  flaying 
longer  in  the  port  than  the  time  at  firlt  appointed  for 
his  departure. 

Demy  [in  Blazonry]  is  tiled  to  fignify  one 
half  as  demy-lion.  See  the  Figure. 

Den  [‘oen,  -S/rx.]  a  nave  ;  or  a  lodging  place  for  wild 
beafts. 

Den  [in  Old  Records ]  a  low  place,  and  is  added  to  the 
names  of  leveral  towns  and  villages  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as 
Tenderden  in  Kent,  tkc. 

Den  and  stroud  [ Old  law  Term]  liberty  for  fliips 
to  run  aground  or  come  on  fliore. 

Den  A  TERRE  [in  Doomfday-Book ]  a  hollow  place  be¬ 
tween  two  hills,  L. 

Denari  at  A  TERRE  [ Old  Records]  the  fourth  part 
of  an  acre  of  land,  L. 

Denarii  de  charitate,  Whitfun-f arthings,  an 
ancient  cuftomary  oblation  to  the  cathedral  about  Whit- 
funtide ,  when  the  prieft  of  the  parifh,  and  many  of  the 
parifhioners  went  to  vifit  mother- church. 

Denarius,  a  Roman  filver  coin,  marked  with  the 
letter  X,  it  being  in  value  io  Ajfes,  or  about  7  pence 
half  penny  Eng  l  ip,  L,. 

Denarius  dei  [i.  e.  God’s  Penny]  earned  money; 
fo  termed,  becaufe  in  ancient  times,  the  money  that  was 
laid  down  to  bind  any  bargain  or  agreement,  was  given 
to  God,  i.e.  either  to  the  church  or  poor,  L. 

Denarius  Tertiut  Comitatus  [Law  Lerm]  a  third 
part  of  the  profits,  which  arile  from  the  country  courts, 
which  were  paid  to  the  earl  of  the  country  ;  the  other  two 
parts  being  referved  for  the  king,  L. 

Denarius  SanHi  Petri ,  Rome  -  lcot  or  Peter  -  pence, 
which  fee,  L. 

Den  a'rr able  [denarrabilis,  L]  that  may  be  related. 

Denarra'tion,  a  narration,  L. 

De'n.ARY  [ denarius ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  ten. 

Dena't  es  the  fame  as  Penates,  which  fee. 

Denbe'ra,  a  place  for  the  running  of  hogs,  a  low 
valley  for  the  pannage  or  feeding  of  fwine,  Old  Rec. 

Dench  EE'<  [in  Heraldry]  a  term  applied  to  the  or- 

De'nched.S  dinaries  in  a  fhield  when  they  are 
edged  with  teeth  or  indented. 

DendRi'th.s  [of  iivSpov,  Gr.  ]  a  fort  of  whitifli 
or  afh-coloured  ftones,  which  are  feen  on  trees,  fhrubs 
&c. 

Dendro  cisson  [Jsj'^poK/vo’^',  Gr]  a  fort  of  ivy  that 
grows  without  tree  or  wall;  tree  or  ftandard  ivy,  L. 

Dendroides  [iivS^oui hg,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  fpurge  full 
of  branches ;  tree  fpurge,  L. 

Dendrology  [of  SlvS'yv  a  tree,  and  Gr. 

to  flay  or  treat]  a  treatife  or  difeourfe  of  trees. 

Dendroliba'nus,  the  herb  rofe  mary,  Gr.  of  L. 

Dendromalache  [iwi Gr.]  the  herb 
tree  mallows,  L. 

De'ndron  [SwSeov,  Gr.]  a  tree. 

Dendrophoiu  a  [Aivi poipoela,  Gr.]  a  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  in  the  lacrifices  of  Bacchus ,  Cybele ,  &c.  of  carry¬ 
ing  trees  through  a  city. 

Deneb  [with  Afironomers]  a  ftar  called  otherwife 
lucida,  or  the  lion’s-tail. 

Denega  tion,  a  denial,  or  denying,  L. 

Den  el  age,  the  laws  which  the  Danes  cnaQed  while 
they  had  the  dominion  here  in  England. 

Den  Fa  l  [deni,  F.]  a  denying  or  refilling. 

Deni'er,  a  French  brafs  coin,  in  value  3  tenths  of  a 
farthing  Englip. 

To  De'nigrate  [denigratum,  L  ]  made  black. 
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Denigra'tuf.e  [  denigratura,  L  ]  a  making  black. 
De'nison  /  [  of  Duiafiur  or  DtemiOO,  1 C .  Br.  ae- 
De'n  IZ  EN  s  cording  M.  Davis,  but  of  dinaifon,  F. 
a  donation  according  to  Minpew]  a  foreigner  enfranchifed 
by  the  king’s  charter,  and  made  capable  of  bearing  any 
office,  purchafing  and  enjoying  all  privileges  except  in¬ 
heriting  lands  by  defeent. 

To  Den o'min  ate  [ denominatum ,  L.]  to  give  a  name 
to. 

Denomina  tion,  a  naming  or  giving  a  name  ;  alio 
the  name  it  felf,  F.  of  L.  &  & 

Deno  min  at  iv  es  [with  Logicians]  are  terms  which 
take  their  original  and  name  from  others. 

Denominator  of  a  Fraction  [in  Arithmetick]  is  that 
part  of  the  fraftion  that  ftands  below  the  line  of  feoara- 
tion  which  always  lignifies  into  how  many  parts  the  integer 

is  divided,  as  — - 
'  10 

Denominator  [of  any  Proportion]  is  the  quotient 
arifing  from  the  divifion  of  the  antecedent  of  filch  a  ratio 
by  its  confequent. 

Denomina'trix,  flie  that  denominates  or  names,  I.. 
Denota'tion,  a  marking  or  noting,  L 
To  Deno'te  [denotare]  to  fhew  by  a  mark,  to  fignify. 
ToDenou'nce  [denunciatum  ,  L.  denoncer,  F.  ]  to 
proclaim  publickly,  and  commonly  ufed  of  threatninp-s. 

Dens  can  in  us  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  dog's-tooth  ; 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  leaves  of  its  flowers  refemble  a  dog’s 
tooth,  L. 

Dens  l e o n i s  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  dandelion,  or 
lion’s- tooth,  L- 

Dense  [denfus  L.]  thick,  oppofed  in  philofophv  to 
the  term  thin.  r  r  ; 

Dens  action,  a  making  thick. 

De'nsity  (  [ denjitas ,  L.]  a  quality  belonging  to 
Df.'nseness  S  .compafl;  bodies;  thicknefs,  a  proper¬ 
ty  of  bodies  whereby  they  contain  fuch  a  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  under  fuch  a  bulk. 

Dent  [of  dens ,  L.  a  tooth]  a  notch  in  or  about  the 
edges  of  a  thing. 

Dent  [in  Heraldry]  a  bordure  dent ,  is  when  the  out-line 
of  it  is  notched  in  and  out. 

Dfnta'gra  [of  dens ,  L.  a  tooth,  and  a  capture 
or  leisure]  the  tooth-ache. 

De'ntal,  a  lmall  fhell-fifli. 

Denta'rpaga  [of  dens,  L.  a  tooth,  and  afire t&,  Gr.] 
a  furgeon’s  inftrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

Denta'ted  [dentatus,  L.]  having  teeth 
Denticulated  [denticulatus,  L.]  having  teeth,  or 
jagged. 

Denta'tus,  a,  urn,  ?  [in  Botanick  Writers]  fig- 

Denticula'tus,  a,  um.  jj  nifies  indented  in  the 
edges  with  lmall  teeth,  L. 

Oe'nted  [of  dentatus ,  L.]  having  notches  like  teeth. 
Dented  Verge  [with  Botanifis]  leaves  of  plants  notched 
about  the  edges. 

De'ntes  fapientix  [/.  e.  the  teeth  of  wifaoin,  fo  called 
becaufe  perfons  are  come  to  years  of  diferetion  at  the  time 
of  their  growth]  2  double  teeth  behind  the  reft,  which 
fpi  ing  up  about  the  20th  year  or  upwards,  having  lain  hid 
in  their  fockets. 

De'nticles  ?  [with  Architects]  a  member  of  the  Ionic 
De'ntils  £  Cornice,  fquare,  and  cut  out  at  con¬ 
venient  diftances,  which  gives  it  the  form  of  a  fet  of 
teeth. 

Df.nti'loquist  [ dentiloquus ,  L.]  one  that  fpeaketh 
through  the  teeth. 

Dent l'loqu y  [dentiloquium,  L. ]  a  fpeaking  through 
the  teeth. 

DENTlscA'LpiUMjan  inftrument  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 
DentiTion,  the  time  when  children  breed  their  teeth, 
which  is  about  the  feventh  month,  L. 

De'ntifice  [dentificium  ,  L.]  a  medicine  for  the! 
fcouring,  cleanfing  and  whitening  of  teeth. 

Denti  tion,  a  breeding  of  the  teeth,  L. 
Denudated  [ denudatus ,  L.]  made  naked  or  bare. 
DenudaTion  a  making  bare  or  naked,  L. 

Denum er'ation,  a  prefent  paying  down  of  money. 
Denu'ntiated  [ denunciatus ,  L.J  denounced. 
Denunciation,  a  denouncing  or  giving  warning,  a 
proclaiming,  L. 

To  Deny'  [denegare,  L.  denier,  F.]  not  to  grant  or  ad¬ 
mit  of,  to  refute,  to  gainfay  or  difown. 

To  Deobstruc't  [with  Phyficians]  is  to  remove  oh- 
ftiuftions  or  ftopp.tges  ;  to  open  die  pores  of  the  body. 
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Deo'bstROENTs  [ deobfiruentia ,  L.]  fitch  medicines 
as  are  good  to  open  obftru&ions. 

De'odand  [deodandum ,  qu.  Dandum  Deo,  i.  e.  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  GodJ  a  thing  as  it  were  forfeited  to  God,  to  at- 
tone  for  the  violent  death  of  a  man  by  mifadventure  ;  as 
if  a  man  were  killed  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  tree,  or 
run  over  by  a  cart-wheel  ;  then  the  tree  or  cart-wheel, 
or  cart  and  horfes  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  money  to  be 
given  to  the  poor. 

Deonera'ndo  pro  rata  p:rtione ,  a  writ  that  lies  for 
one  that  is  diftrained  for  a  rent  that  ought  to  be  paid  by 
others,  proportionably  with  him,  L. 

To  Deo'ppilate  [of  de  and  oppilare,  L.]  to  open 
obftruffions. 

Deo'ppiL  at  iv  E  >  [of  de  and  oppilatum ,  L.]  ferving 

Deo'ppilatory  5  to  remove  obftru&ions  or  flop- 
pages. 

Deo'ppilativ  ks  [in  Pharmacy ]  medicines  which 
foften,  refolve  and  remove  obftru&ions. 

Deoscula'tlon  an  eager  killing,  L. 

To  Depai'nt  [ depingere  L.  depeindre  Fr.]  to  make 
the  representation,  paffage  or  thing  with  a  pen. 

To  Depaint  Lina  figurative  Senfe]  to  fet  forth  the 
noble  actions  or  vices  of  any  Perfon  in  words. 

To  Depa'rt  [departir  F.]  to  go  away  from  a  place. 

A  Depa'rt  [with  Chymifts]  an  operation,  fo  named 
becaufo  the  particles  of  Silver  are  made  to  depart  from  gold 
or  ibme  other  metal,  when  they  were  before  melted  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  mafs,  and  could  not  be  feparated  any  other 
way. 

D  epart  from  the  Pleal  [Law  Term]  is  when  a  man 

Departure  $  pleads  in  barof  an  action, 

and  a  reply  being  made  to  his  plea  in  the  rejoinder,  he 
thews  another  matter  contrary  to  his  firft  plea 

Depa'rters  [of  Gold ,  &c.]  artifts  who  purify  and 
feparate  thofe  metals  from  the  coarfbr  fort. 

Departure  in  defpight  of  the  Court  [Law  Thrafe]  is 
when  the  defendant  appears  to  the  aftion  which  has  been 
brought  againft  him,  and  makes  default  afterwards. 

Depa'scent  [ depafeens ,  L.]  feeding  greedily. 

To  Depau'perate  [ depauperatum ,  L.]  to  impoverifh 
or  make  poor. 

Depaupera'tion,  a  making  poor,  L. 

Depecula'tion,  a  robbing  the  prince  or  common¬ 
wealth  ;  an  imbezzling  the  pubhek  treafure,  L. 

Depecula'tor,  one  that  robs  the  common-wealth; 
or  imbez,z.les  the  publick  treafure,.  L. 

To  Depe'nd  [defenders,  L.j  to  hang  on;  to  rely 
upon  ;  to  proceed  from. 

Dependence  ?  [of  dependent,  L.]  a  refting,  ftay- 

Depe'ndency  i  ing  or  relying  upon;  allb  fub- 
jeftion,  inferiority  or  relation  to. 

A  Depe'ndant  [dependent,  L.]  one  who  depends  on 
or  is  fuftained  by  another. 

Dfpe'nd ent  [ dependent ,  L]  depending. 

To  DepHLe'gmate  [in  Chymiflry ]  is  to  clear  any 
thing  from  phlegm  or  water:  as  a  Spirit  is  faid  to  be  well 
dephlegmated,  when  it  is  made  pure  by  being  reftified 
and  diftilled  over  again,  and  either  wholly,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  cleared  of  all  water  and  phlegm. 

Dephlegma'tion,  the  feparating  the  phlegm  orfu- 
perfluous  water  from  a  Spirit  by  repeated  diftillations. 

Depila'tion,  a  pulling  off  the  hair,  F.  of  L. 

Depilatory,  a  medicine  to  caufe  the  hair  to  come 
off. 

Deplant a'tion,  a  taking  up  of  plants,  L 

Deplo'rable  [ deplorabilis ,  £,.]  to  be  deplored  or 

lamented. 

Deplo'r ableness,  lamentablencfs. 

Dnplor a'tion,  a  lamenting  or  bewailing,  L. 

To  Deplo're  [deplurare,  L.]  to  lament  or  bewail 
one’s  misfortunes. 

DepLu'mated  [ deplumatus ,  L.]  having  the  feathers 
taken  off. 

Depluma'tion,  a  plucking  off  feathers,  L. 

Deplumation  [widi  Surgeons]  a  fwelling  of  the 
eye  lids  when  the  hairs  fall  off  from  the  eye  brows,  L. 

Deplu'med  [deplume,  F.]  deplumated. 

To  Deplume  [ deplumare ,  L.]  to  pluck  oft'  the  fea¬ 
thers,  to  unfeather 

Depo'nent  [deponent,  L.]  a  perfon  who  gives  infor¬ 
mation  upon  oath  before  a  magiftrate. 

Deponent  Verb  [with  Grammarians ]  a  verb  which 
has  a  poiitive  form,  but  an  aftive  fignification. 

To  Depo'put  .ate  [depopulatum ,  L.]  to  unpeopl  to 
Sjpoil  or  lay  a  country,  &c.  wafle. 


Depopul a'tion,  an  unpeopling,  a  laying  a  country 
wafle,  &c 

Depop ulato 'res  agrorum  [Law  Term]  great  of¬ 
fenders,  fo  Ailed  becaufe  they  unpeopled  and  laid  wafts 
whole  towns,  L. 

Depo'rt,  deportment,  behaviour.  Milton. 

To  Depo'rt  [departure,  L.]  to  carry  away;  alfo  to 
demean  or  behave  one’s  fell. 

Deport  a'tion,  a  conveying  or  carrying  away,  l. 

Deportation  [among  the  Romans]  a  fort  of  banifh- 
ment,  by  which  fome  ifland  or  other  was  afligned  for 
the  banithed  perfon  to  abide  in,  with  a  prohibition  not  to 
ftir  out  upon  pain  of  death,  L- 

Deposition,  a  depofrng  from,  or  depriving  of  fbme 
dignity. 

Depo'rtment  [deportement,  F.]  carriage,  behaviour. 

To  Depo's  e  [ depofitum ,  L.  depofer ,  F.]  to  give  teftimony 
about  any  matter ;  alfo  to  pur  down,  to  dethrone  a  foveraign 
prince. 

Depositary  [ depojitarius ,  L.]  the  truftee  or  perfon 
into  whofe  hands  a  pledge  or  thing  is  lodged 

Depost  [ depofitum f  L.]  the  thing  put  into  the  hands 
of  another  to  keep. 

Depo's  it  [ depofitum ,  L.  depot,  F.]  a  pledge. 

Deposi'tio  [with  Grammarians ]  the  ending  of  the 
dimer.fions  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  verfe  ;  fo  as  to  find  out, 
whether  it  be  perfeft,  redundant  or  deficient,  L. 

To  Depo'site  [depofitum,  L.]  to  lay  downortrufta 
thing,  with  any  one  ;  alio  to  lay  in  a  place. 

Deposition,  that  which  is  laid  down,  L. 

Deposition  [in  Law]  a  teftimony  given  in  a  court 
or  before  a  magiftrate  in  writing,  of  what  a  man  has  feen 
or  heard. 

Depo'situm,  a  pledge  left  in  the  handsof  another, 
or  in  a  place  ;  alfo  a  wager,  L. 

Simple  Depositum  [in  Law]  is  either  ntcejfary  or 
‘ voluntary  ;  neceflary  as  in  cafe  of  Fire,  Shipwreck ,  &c. 

Voluntary  Depositum,  that  which  is  committed  by 
choice. 

Judiciary  Deposit.un,  is  when  a  thing,  the  right  of 
which  is  contefted  between  2  or  more  perfons,  is  depofited 
in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,  by  the  decree  of  the 
judge. 

Deprav a'tion,  a  depraving,  marring,  corrupting,  a 
fpoiling  or  making  bad,  L. 

To  Depra've  [depravare,  L.]  to  corrupt,  marr  or 

fpoil. 

Depra'vedness,  a  radicated  or  rooted  habit  of 
naughtinefs. 

De'precabi.  e  [deprecabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  inrreated. 

To  De'precate  [ deprecari ,  L.]  to  pray  againft  any 
diftrefs  or  calamity. 

Deprec a'tion,  a  praying  againft,  as  when  perfons 
endeavour  by  prayer  to  divert  the  judgments  of  God,  or 
fome  calamities  that  threaten  them,  L. 

Deprecation  [in  Rhetorick J  a  figure  whereby  the 
orator  invokes  the  aid  of  fome  perfon  or  thing ;  or  prays 
for  fome  evil  or  punilhment  to  befall  him,  who  fpeaks 
falfely,  either  himfelf  or  his  adverfary. 

Deprecative,  lerving  to  deprecate. 

To  Depre'ciate  [ depreciatum ,  L.]  to  run  down  the 
price  of,  to  undervalue. 

Depreciated  [ depreciatus ,  L.]  cried  down  in  price, 
under  valued. 

Depr  ED  a'tion,  [depr.cdatio,  L.]  a  preying  upon,  a 
robbing  or  fpoiling. 

To  Deprehe'nd  [ deprehendere ,  L.]  to  catch  or  feizc 
unawares. 

Depreur'nsible,  that  m3y  be  caught;  alfo  that 
may  be  conceived  or  underftood. 

Deprf.he'nsibleness,  capablcnels  of  being  caught 
or  underftood. 

Deprehe'nsion,  a  catching  or  taking  at  unawares. 

To  Depre'ss  [ deprefum ,  L.]  to  deprefi  or  weigh 
down  ;  to  abafe,  bring  down,  or  humble. 

To  Depress  the  Pole  [with  Afiron.]  a  perfon  is  faid  to 
deprefs  the  pole  fo  many  degrees  as  he  fails  or  travels 
from  either  pole  towards  the  equinoftial. 

Depression,  a  prefling  or  forcing  down,  an  hum¬ 
bling,  L. 

Depression  of  an  Equation  [with  Algebraifls]  is  the 
bringing  it  into  lower  and  more  fimpl.e  terms,  by  divifion. 

Depression  of  a  Planet  [with  Afirologers]  is  when  a 
planet  is  in  a  fign  which  is  oppofite  to  that  of  its  exal¬ 
tation. 
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Depression  of  a  flar  below  the  Horizon  [with  Ajlroni] 
is  the  diffance  of  a  flar  from  the  horizon  below,  and  is 
meafured  by  the  ark  of  the  vertical  circle  or  azimuth,  pafs- 
ing  through  the  ftar,  intercepted  between  the  ftar  and  the 
horizon. 

Depressor,  one  who  preffes  or  keeps  down,  L. 

Depressor  Auricularum  [with  An  at.]  a  mufcle  of  the 
ear  in  hearts,  which  ferves  to  deprefs  or  let  fall  the  ear, 
call’d  alfo  deprimens ,  &c.  L. 

DepREsOR  Labi  i  Inferior  is  [ Anatomy ]  a  mufcle  lying 
between  the  depreffores  labicrum  communes ,  and  poll  effing 
that  part  of  the  jaw,  call’d  the  chin,  -and  is  inferted  into 
the  nether  lip,  and  in  preffing  it  down,  it  turns  it  out¬ 
wards. 

Depressor  Labiorum  [in  Anal.]  a  mufcle  arifing  front 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  jaw-bone  fide -ways,  and  then  af- 
cends  direftly  to  the  corner  of  the  lips ;  this  and  its  part¬ 
ner  afting  with  the  §aadrati ,  exprels  a  lorrowful  counte¬ 
nance,  in  drawing  down  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and 
cheeks,  L. 

Depressor  Oculi  [Anat.]  a  pair  of  mufcles  fpringing 
from  each  corner  of  the  eye,  and  aufwered  by  another  of 
the  like  figure  and  ftrufture  in  the  lower  eye-lid,  L. 

DEPRESSG/RES  Nafi  [with  Anat.]  a  pair  of  muffles 
that  arife  from  the  Os  maxi  Hare,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
extremities  of  the  Ah,  which  they  pull  downwards. 

De'primens  [with  Anat.]  one  of  the  ftrait  muffles, 
which  moves  the  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye,  which  ferves  to 
pull  ir  downwards ;  it  is  alfo  called  Humil’s ,  L. 

Depreciated  [depretiatus,  L.j  leflened  in  the  price, 
undervalued,  vilify  d. 

Depretia'tion,  an  undervaluing,  a  leffening  the  ef- 
teem  or  value,  &c.  L. 

To  Depri've  [ deprivare ,  L.  ]  to  bereave  or  rob  of 
a  thing. 

Depriv  a'tion,  a  bereaving  or  taking  away  ;  as  when 
any  perlon  is  deprived  of  any  thing,  or  depoled  from  his 

preferment,  L 

Deprivation  [in  the  Canon  Law]  the  aft  of  divert¬ 
ing  or  taking  away  a  fpiritual  promotion  or  dignity. 

"Deprivation  a  keneficio ,  is  when  for  lbme  great 
crime  a  minifter  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his  be¬ 
nefice  or  living. 

Deprivation  ab  officio,  is  when  a  minirter  is  for  ever 
deprived  of  his  orders,  L. 

Df.PTH  of  a  Squadron  or  Battalion  [in  the  Military  Art] 
is  the  number  of  men  there  is  in  the  file;  that  of  the 
battalion  being  generally  fix,  and  that  ot  the  fquadron 
three. 

To  Depu'c  el  at  E  [ depuceler ,  F.]  to  deflower,  to  be¬ 
reave  of  virginity. 

Depu'lsion,  a  driving,  thrufting  or  beating  away,  L. 

De  pu'lsory  [ depulfor/us ,  L.J  putting  away,  averting. 

ToDe'puRATE  [ depuratum ,  L.J  to  purify,  to  fepa- 
rate  the  pure  from  the  impure  part  of  any  thing. 

DepuraCion  [with  Surgeons]  the  cleanfing  of  any 
body  from  its  excrementitious  dregs,  filth,  or  more  grofs 
parts,  L. 

De  pu'red,  purified,  defecated,  cleared  from  dregs. 

DfputaTion,  an  appointing  with  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  ;  alfo  the  inftrumenr,  commiffion  or  warrant  that 
lbme  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  aft  by. 

To  DepuTe  [in  a  Body  Politick]  is  to  ffnd  fome  of  the 
members  to  a  prince  or  ftate,  either  to  pay  homage,  to 
make  remonftrance,  to  be  preffnt  at  debates,  QPe. 

To  DepuTe  [ deputare ,  L.J  to  appoint,  to  aft  in  the 
ftcad  of  another. 

De'puty,  a  lieutenant  or  perfon  appointed  ro  govern 
or  aft  in  the  place  of  another. 

De'puty  [in  the  ffnfe  of  the  Law]  one  who  executes 
any  office,  &c.  in  the  right  of  another  man ;  for  whofc 
mifdemeauour  or  forfeiture,  the  perfon  for  whom  he  afts 
fhall  lofe  his  office. 

ToDerai'gn  [Old  Law,  of  derationare,  Lat.  Barbar.] 
to  prove  or  juftify. 

Derai'gnment  [in  Law ]  a  deraigning  or  proving. 

D  F.RAIGNMENT  [with  Civilians]'  a  diffharge  of  a  pro- 
feffion  ;  a  term  fometimes  apply ’d  to  fuch  religious  perfons, 
who  forfook  their  orders. 

De'ras  [Jlfcif,  Gr.]  the  skin. 

Derei'gne?  [in  Law]  the  proof  of  a  thing  that  a 

Derei'n  E  5  perfon  denies  to  be  done  by  himfflf 

Dereli'ct  [derelithss,  L.]  utterly  forfaken,  left  def- 

titute. 

Dereli'ct  Lands,  fuch  lands  as  are  foifakcn  by 
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Dereliction,  an  utter  leaving  or  forfaking  ;  alfd 
being  left  or  forfaken  utterly,  L. 

Dereli'cts  [in  Civil  Law]  luch  goods  as  are  wilfully 
thrown  away  or  relinquifhed  by  the  owner. 

To  Deri'de  [ deridere ,  L.]  to  laugh  a  perfon  to  fcorn^ 
to  mock,  to  flout  or  fleer  at. 

Deri  sion,  deriding,  laughing  or  mocking,  L. 

Deki'sorY  [deriforitts,  L.J  ridiculous;  alio  to  be  laugh¬ 
ed  at. 

Deriva'tion  [of  de  and  rivus,  a  river  or  ftream,  Z..] 
properly  a  draining  of  water  or  turning  its  courfe. 

Derivation  [with  Rhetoricians  ^  a  figure  which  joins 
words  together,  which  are  derived  one  from  another,  as 
difereet ,  difcrelion. 

Derivation  [with  Grammar.]  isthe  tracing  a  word 
from  its  original,  L 

Derivation  [with  Phyjicians]  is  the  drawing  of  a 
humour  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Derivative  [derivative,  L.J  deriving,  drawing  or 
taking  from  another. 

To  Deri'v  e  [derivare,  L.J  to  draw  or  fetch  from  ano¬ 
ther,  or  from  the  original. 

De'  km  a  [isf^wtt,-  Gr.]  the  skin  of  an  animal  covering 
the  whole  body,  immediately  under  the  cuacle  or  icart- 
skin. 

Dermato'des  [of  Sif/na.  the  skin,  Gr]  an  epithet  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  exterior  membrane  that  inverts  the  brain,  skin¬ 
like. 

To  De'rosate  [ derogatum ,  L.J  to  Icffen,  to  take  off 
from  the  worth  of  a  thing  or  perfon ;  to  dilparage  ,  alfo  to 
fwerve  from. 

De  rogaTion,  a  detrafting  from  the  worth  of,  8 Pc. 

Dero'gativf.  [derogative,  L.j  derogatory,  detraft- 
ing  from  the  worth  of. 

Derc'gatorinf  s,  tendency  to  derogate. 

Deko'gatory  l derogatonus,  L.J  the  fame  as  Dero¬ 
gative. 

Dervi'ces  7  [IL'^"1"1,  a  beggar,  Deb.]  among  the 

Dervi'  es  5  Turks  a  fort  of  monks  who  prefefs 
extreme  poverty,  and  lead  a  very  auftere  life.  The  Der¬ 
vi  fes,  called  alfo  Mevelavites,  of  one  MevcUva  their  foun¬ 
der,  afleft  a  great  deal  of  modefty,  humility,  patience 
and  charity  ;  they  always  go  bare-legg’d  and  open- bread¬ 
ed,  and  the  better  to  inure  themfelves  to  patience,  fre¬ 
quently  bum  themfelve.-,  with  a  red  hot  iron.  They’ have 
meetings  on  Tuefdays  and  Fridays,  at  which  the  fuperior  of 
their  houfe  is  preffnt;  at  which  meetings  one  of  them 
plays  all  the  while  on  a  flute  (.which  inftrument  they  highly 
erteem  as  confferated  by  Jacob  and  the  Old  Teftament 
fhepherds  that  fung  the  praifes  of  God  upon  it)  the  reft 
dance,  turning  their  bodies  round  with  an  incredible  fwift- 
nefs,  having  inured  themfelves  to  this  exercile  from  their 
youth  :  this  they  do  in  memory  of  their  patriarch  Meve- 
lava,  w'ho,  they  fay,  turned  round  continually  for  rhe 
lpace  of  four  days,  without  any  food  or  refrefhmenr,  after 
which  he  fell  into  an  extafy,  and  received  wonderful  reve¬ 
lations  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  order.  The  greateft 
part  of  theff  Dervifes  are  Chaldeans,  who  apply  themfelves 
to  legerdemain  poftures,  E?c.  to  amufe  the  people  ;  others 
praftife  fbreery  and  magick,  and  all  of  them  drink  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  ftrong  liquors,  contrary  to  the  principles 
ot  Mahomet ;  and  this  they  do  to  make  them  gay,  as  their 
order  requires. 

Deruncia'tion,  a  cutting  off  bullies  or  trees,  or  arty 
thing  that  incumbers  the  ground,  L. 

Desarcina'tion,  a  taking  of  baggage,  an  unload¬ 
ing,  D. 

To  Df.scA'nt  [in  Mufick]  is  to  run  a  divifion  or  va¬ 
riety,  with  the  inftrument  or  voice 

To  Descant  [in  a  Metaphorical  Senfe]  is  to  paraph rafo 
ingenuoufly  on  any  pleafing  fubjeft ;  alfo  to  render  a  thing 
more  plain  by  enlarging  the  difeourfe. 

Descant  [in  Mufick]  the  art  of  compofing  in  feveral 
parts. 

Plain  Descant,  is  the  ground  or  foundation  of  mufi- 
cal  compofitions,  confifting  entirely  in  the  orderly  placing 
of  many  concords. 

F igurate  Descant  ^  is  that  part  in  the  air  of  mufick, 

Florid  Descant  •>  wherein  fome  diffords  are  in- 
termixt  with  the  concords,  and  may  well  be  termed  the 
ornamental  and  rhetorical  part  of  mufick,  in  regard  that 
here  are  introduced  all  the  varieties  of  points,  fyncopes,, 
diverfities  of  mealures,  and  whatfoever  elfe  is  capable  of 
adorning  the  compofition.. 

Descant  Double,  is  when  the  parts  ar«  fo  contriv’d 
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that  the  treble  may  be  made  the  bafi,  and  e  contra ,  the 
bafs  the  treble. 

Descant  [in  a  Metaphorical  Senfe~\  a  continued  dif- 
courfe  or  comment,  or  large  paraphrale  on  any  fubjeft. 

To  DesceNd  [ defcendere ,  L.]  to  go,  come,  Hep,  or 
be  carried  down  ;  to  draw  or  derive  one’s  original  from, 
or  come  of  a  family  ;  alio  to  condelcend  or  ftoop  to. 

Descendants  [of  defendens,  L.]  offspring,  pofte- 
rity,  progeny,  F. 

DesceNdable,  which  may  delcend  or  be  delcend- 
ed,  or  gone  down. 

Descending  [defendens,  L.  ]  falling  or  moving 
from  below  downwards. 

Descending  Latitude  [ AJlron .]  is  the  latitude  of  a 
planet  in  its  return  from  the  nodes  to  the  equator. 
DesceNsion,  a  defcending  or  going  down,  L. 
Descension  [with  Chymifs ]  the  falling  downwards 
of  the  effential  juice,  dilfolved  from  the  diltilled  matter. 

Descension  of  a  sign  [with  AJlron.']  is  anarch  of 
the  equator,  which  fets  with  fuch  a  fign  or  part  of  the 
zodiack,  or  any  planet  therein,  being  either  direct  or  ob¬ 
lique. 

Desce'nsion  Oblique  [with  Aftrojiomers]  is  a  part  of 
the  equator  which  defccnds  or  fets  with  the  fun  or  liar,  or 
•any  point  of  the  heavens  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

Descension  Right  [ AJlron.]  is  anarch  of  the  equator 
which  defcends  with  the  fign  or  ftar  that  is  in  it,  below  the 
horizon  of  a  right  Iphere. 

DesceNsional  Difference  [A fir  on,]  is  the  difference 
between  the  right  and  oblique  aicenfion  of  the  fame  ftar. 

DescensoNium  [with  Chymifis]  is  a  furnace  to  diftil 
with  per  defenfum,  i.e.  by  caufing  the  vapours  to  delcend  or 
fall  downwards. 

DesceNt  [ defenfus ,  L.  de/cent e ,  F.]  the  coming  or 
going  down  of  any  thing  from  above  ;  alfo  the  lleep  fide  of 
a  hill;  alfo  a  birth  or  extraction 

Lineal  Descent,  is  that  which  is  convey’d  down  in  a 
right  line  from  the  grandfather  to  the  father,  and  from  the 
father  to  the  fon,  from  the  fon  to  the  grandfon. 

Collateral  Descent,  is  that  which  fprings  out  of  the 
fide  of  the  line  or  blood,  as  from  a  man  to  his  brother 
nephew,  &c. 

Descent  [in  Mechanicks]  is  the  motion  or  tendency  of 
a  body  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  either  direttly  or 
obliquely. 

Descent  into  a  Moat  or  Ditch  [in  Fortif.~]  is  a  deep 
digging  into  the  earth  of  the  cover’d  way,  in  the  form  of 
a  trench  ;  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  planks  or  wat¬ 
tles  bound  clofe  together,  and  well  loaded  with  earth  to 
iecure  the  foldiers  againft  lire,  in  their  paffage  into ’the 
moat  or  ditch. 

Descent  [in  Blazonry']  is  a  term  ufed  to  lignify  coming 
down;  as  a  lion  in  defeent,  is  a  lion  coming  down,  i.  c.  with 
his  heels  up  towards  one  of  the  bafe  points,  as  tho’  he 
were  leaping  down  from  fome  high  place. 

To  make  a  Descent  upon  a  Country ,  is  to  land  on  it 
with  invading  forces. 

DesceNts  [in  Fortif.]  the  hole,  vaults,  and  hollow 
places  which  are  made  by  undermining  the  ground. 

To  Describe  [in  Geometry ]  is  to  draw  a  line,  to  form 
a  circle,  ellipfis  or  parabola,  &c.  with  rule  and  compafles. 

To  Describe  [defer  there,  L.]  to  write  out  or  letdown 
in  writing. 

To  Describe  [in  Language ]  is  to  explain. 

To  Describe  [in  Drawing,  Painting,  See.]  is  to  draw 
the  form  of  a  thing,  to  reprefent. 

ADescRi'bent  [with  Geometricians']  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  fome  line  or  lurface,  which  by  its  motion  expreffes 
a  plain  or  folid  figure. 

Description,  as  to  its  outward  appearance,  refem- 
bles  a  definition,  it  is  a  fuperficial,  inaccurate  definition  of 
a  thing,  giving  a  fort  of  knowledge  thereof,  from  lorn'*  ac¬ 
cidents  and  circumftances  peculiar  to  it,  which  determine 
it  enough  to  give  an  idea,  which  may  diftinguifh  it  from 
other  things,  but  without  explaining  its  nature  or  eflence. 

To  Descry'  [of  diferetum,  Sup.  of  di feern ere,  L.]  to 
fpy  out  or  dilcern  afar  off. 

FoDe'secrate  [deferari,  L]  to  unhallow,  to  pro- 
phane. 

De  secra'tion,  an  unhallowing,  a  prophaning. 
ToDese'rt  [ defertum ,  Sup.  of  deferere,  L.  ^deferter , 
F.]  to  torfake,  to  leave  alone ;  alio  to  run  away  from  his 
colours. 

De'sert  [prob.  of  defervirc,  L  or  defervir,  F.]  merit 
or  worth. 

A  Des£  Rr  [ deferte ,  F  j  the  laft  courle  of  a  feaft,  a 


confectionary  or  courfe  of  fvveet-meats. 

ADe'sert  /  [ defertum ,  L.]a  wilderncfs,  a  large  wild 
ADe'saktS  part  of  a  country,  a  lbiitary  loncfome 
place. 

Dese'rtER  [defer! ear,  F.]  a  foldicr  who  runs  away 
from  his  colours,  or  goes  over  to  the  enemy  ;  alfo  one  who 
rorfakes  his  prince,  his  religion,  &c. 

Dese'rtion,  a  delerting,  running  from  the  colours 
&c.  F.  of  L.  * 

Dese'rtless,  without  merit,  undefervinov 
ToDese'rve  [defervire,  L.]  to  be  worthy  of  either 
reward  or  punifhment. 

Deshache'  [iu  Blazonry]  is  a  term  ufed  by  French  he¬ 
ralds,  to  fignify  that  the  bealt  has  limbs  feparated  front 
his  body,  in  fuch  manner  that  they  remain  upon  the  el- 
cutcheon,  with  only  a  fmall  ieparation  front  their  natural 
places,  F. 

To  Desi'ccate  [ deficcatum ,  L.]  to  dry  up. 

Desicc a'tion,  a  drying  up,  L. 

Desi'ccative  Medicine's,  thofe  that  are  of  a  dry  in? 
quality.  1  b 

A  Desi  ccative  [with  Phyficians]  a  drying  plafler  or 
ointment. 

Desidera'ta,  things  wanted,  required  or  fought 
for,  L.  ° 

To  Desi'de  [ defidere ,  L.]  to  fink  or  fall  down. 
Drsi'diOse  ?[defidicfus,  L.]  idle,  flothful’lazy 
Desi'dious  5  fluggilh.  }' 

Desi'gn,  refpetfing'  Arts  and  Sciences,  denotes  the 
thought,  plan,  geometrical  reprefen tation,  &c. 

Design  [ defignatio ,  L]  intention  or  intent;  mind 
purpole,  refolufon,  enterprizc  or  attempt  ;  contrivance*, 
projeft. 

Design  [in  Painting\  the  firft  draught  or  sketch  of  a 
picture  or  in  general,  is  the  thought  that  the  artift  had 
about  any  great  piece  ;  whether  the  contours  or  out-lines 
be  only  drawn,  or  whether  the  piece  has  the  fhadows  of 
the  colours  ;  fo  that  if  there  appears  much  skill  or  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  common  to  fay,  the  Defign  is  'reat  and 
noble. 

Design  [in  Painting']  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  juft 
meafures,  .lie  piopoitions  and  outward  forms,  which  thole 
objeas  ought  to  have,  which  are  drawn  in  imitation  of 
nature,  and  may  be  called  a  jufl  imitation  of  nature. 

Design  a  tion,  an  appointment,  defignment,  nomi¬ 
nation,  alfo  the  marking  the  abutments  and  boundings  of 
an  eftate.  ° 

Desi'gnment,  defigning,  intendment. 

Desi  fience  [dejipientia,  L.]  indilcretion,  foolilhnels. 
De  s  i  '?  i  e  n  c  k  [witli  Phyficians ]  the  dotage  or  raving  of 
a  fick  perfon.  3 

Desi'pient  [ defipiens ,  L.]  foolilh,  doating. 

Desi  rable  [ defirable ,  FJ  that  is  to  be  defired  or 
willied  for. 

Desi'rabi. en  ess,  worthy  to  be  defired. 

Desi're  [defir,  F.  defiderium,  L.]  uneafinefs  of  mind 
on  account  of  the  ablence  of  any  tiling,  the  prclent  en¬ 
joyment  of  which  would  afford  pleafure  and  deli°ht  ; 
longing,  wrlhing ;  alfo  entreaty  or  requeft. 

To  Desire  [ defiderare ,  L.  defir er,  F.]  to  covet,  wilh 
or  long  for  ;  alfo  to  entreat  or  pray. 

Desi'rous  [defireux,  F.]  p.illxonately  defiring  or  wilh- 
ing  for. 

De s  i'r ou s  n  es  s ,  earnett  defire. 

To  Desi'st  [defifiere,  L  ]  to  ceafe  or  leave  off,  to  give 
over.  & 

De'smos  [of  Gr.  to  bind]  any  bandage. 
Dk'solate  [ defolatus ,  L.]  left  alone,  forlorn  ;  alfo 
afffftcd,  grieved ;  alio  lbiitary,  uninhabited,  ruined,  laid 
waftc. 

De's  oi.  AT  EN  ess,  lblitarinels,  uncomfortablenels,  a 
lying  wade, 

D  e  s  o  l  a 't  i  o  n  ,  a  making  defolate,  &c . 

De'solat  en  ess  (  a  making  defolate,  a  laying  wafte, 
Desola'tion  S  a  deftroying  whole  countries 
with  fire  and  fword  ;  utter  ruin  and  deftruflion,  L. 

Deso'latory  [drfolatorius,  L.]  belonging  to  delb- 
1  a  tion  ;  comfortlels. 

De  son  t  ort  de  meme  [Law  Phralc]  are  words  of 
form  in  an  afition  of  trelpals,  tiled  by  way  of  reply  to  the 
plea  ol  the.  defendant  ;  as  when  the  defendant  pleads  iie 
did  what  he  was  charg’d  with  by  his  mafter’s  order,  and 
the  plaintiff  replies,  he  did  it  of  his  ow  n  proper  motion,  F. 

^  Despa  i'r  [defperatio,  L.  deffpoir,  F.]  the  reflection  of 
the  mind  upon  the  unattainablenels  of  fome  good,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  different  effeCls  in  the  minds  of  men,  fome- 
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times  caufing  pain  or  uneafinels,  and  fometimes  unconcer- 
nednefs. 

To  Despair  [ defperare ,  L.  defperer ,  F.]  to  be  pad 
hopes,  to  have  no  hope,  to  give  over  for  loft  or  as  unat¬ 
tainable. 

D  es  PAIRING  ness  [ defperatio,  L.]  a  being  without 

hopes. 

De'sperate  [ defperatus,  L]  mad,  rafh,  furious,  &c. 
alfo  that  is  delpaired  of. 

De'sperat  en  Ess  [of  defperare ,  L.]  hopelefnefs  ; 
alfo  daringnefs,  furioufnefs. 

Desper  a'tion,  a  defpairing  or  falling  into  defpair,  L. 
Despe'ction,  a  looking  downwards,  L. 
Despicable  [ defpicabilis ,  L.]  defpifable,  contempti¬ 
ble  ,  alfo  bafe,  lorry,  vile,  mean. 

De'spicablen  ess,  contemptiblenefs,  ©V. 
Despi'cient  [ defpiciens ,  L.j  looking  down  upon. 
Despi'cience  [ defpicientia ,  L.]  a  defpifing  or  con- 
|  temning. 

Df.s  pi's  able  [defpicabilis,  L.]  the  fame  as  Defpicable. 
Despi'sa  bleness  [of  defpicere,  L.  to  look  down  up¬ 
on]  defervingnefs  to  be  delpifed. 

ToDespi'se  [ defpicere ,  L.]  to  look  upon  with  dif- 
dain,  to  flight,  to  fet  at  nought,  to  make  no  account  of. 

Despi'te  [ defpit ,  F.]  hatred,  malice,  fcorn,  grudge, 
fpite. 

ToDrspoi'l  [ defpoltare ,  L.]  to  rob  or  bereave  of,  to 
ftrip  one  of  his  goods. 

Despolia'tion,  a  robbing  or  fpoiling,  L. 
ToDespo'nd  [ defpondere ,  L.]  to  defpair,  to  lofe  cou¬ 
rage,  to  be  out  of  heart. 

Despondence  !  a  failing  of  courage,  a  being  quite 
Despo'ndency  '  difhearten’d. 

Despo'ndent  [defpdndens,  L.]  defponding,  defpairing. 
Despo'nsated  [defpon fatus ,  L.]  affianced,  efpoufed, 
betrothed. 

Desfonsa'tion,  a  betrothing  or  giving  in  marriage. 
De'spote  [ defpota,  L.  of  SwnirtK,  Gr.l  a  great  title 
anciently  given  by  the  Grecians  to  a  lord  or  governour  of  a 
country :  the  title  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  Turkifb  empire,  for  a 
prince  or  governour,  as  the  defpote  of  Valachia. 

Despo  TICAL?  [J ea7ro7/nb{r  of  Z'ctkotk  a  lord  Gr.] 
Despo't  ick  5  arbitrary,  ablblme,  fupreme. 

A  Despo'tical  Government ,  a  government  when  the 
prince  having  gain’d  an  ablolute  power  over  his  people,  is 
no  longer  guided  or  controll’d  by  the  law's  of  his  country, 
but  governs  fblelv  by  his  will  and  pleafure. 

D Esp cf TIC alness,  arbitrariness. 

De'spotism,  defpotick  government. 

Despou'ille  [in  Blazonry']  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  whole 
cafe  or  skin  of  a  beaft,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all 
appurtenances  ;  fo  as  being  filled  up,  it  looks  like  the 
whole  creature,  F. 

ToDe'sp  umate  [defpumatum,  L.]  to  fcum  or  clarify 
liquor. 

De'puma'tlon  [of  de  privative,  and  fpuma ,  L.  froth] 
a  foaming  or  frothing. 

Despumation  [in  Pharmacy']  the  clearing  and  clean¬ 
ing  any  liquor  by  letting  it  boil,  fo  as  to  take  off  the 
fcum. 

Des qu a 'm at ed  [defquamatus ,  L.]  fealed,  having 

the  feales  taken  off. 

Desquama'tion,  a  fctling  of  fiftt,  L. 
Desqjjamation  [with  Surgeons ]  a  fcaling  of  foul 
bones,  L. 

Desse'rt  [ dejferle ,  F.]  the  laft  courfe  at  table;  a 

fcrvice  of  fruits  and  fweet-meats. 

Destilla'tion,  an  extraftion  of  the  moft  un&uous 
which  are  rarified  into  vapour  or  fmoke,  as  it  were  by  fire. 
IoDe'stin  ?  [ dejlinare ,  L.]  to  defign,  appoint. 
To  De'stinatk  }  or  order. 

De  stinated  /  [ deflinatus ,  L.  define ,  F.]  appoint- 
De'stinate  S  ed,  determined,  ordained,  con¬ 
demned  to. 

De'stiny  [deft  in,  F.  defiinatio ,  L.]  according  to  the 
Stoicks,  the  difpofal  of  things  ordained  by  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  or  the  enchainment  of  fecond  caufes,  ordailied  by 
providence,  w'hich  carries  with  it  the  neceflity  of  theevent; 
alfo  fate ;  death  either  natural  or  violent. 

Destiny  [with  Pagan  Pbilofophers ]  was  a  fecret  or  in- 
vifible  power  or  virtue,  which  with  incomprehenfible  wif- 
dom  conduffs,  what  to  mankind  appears  irregular  and 
fortuitous,  this  comes  much  to  the  fame,  that  with  us  is 
called  God, . 

The  De's.tinies  [according  to  the  Poets]  5  deities, 
C  otho}  who,  as  they  feign,  holds  the  diftaff;  Lachefls,  which 


drawrs  out  the  thread  of  mans  life,  and  Atropos ,  who  cuts 
it  off  at  death. 

De'stiny  Readers ,  fortune-tellers,  aftrologers,  gypfies* 
Destitute  [ deftitutus ,  L.  whence  de  flit  ute,  F.J  left, 
forfaken,  deprived,  bereft  of,  forlorn. 

Destituteness,  a  being  forfaken  or  left  without. 
Destitution,  a  leaving  or  foriaking,  an  utter  a- 
bandoning ;  alfo  a  being  left,  forfaken,  &c.  L. 
Desrri'ct  ion,  a  binding,  L. 

DestEi'gment  [defirigmentum,  L.]  that  which  is 
feraped  or  pulled  off  any  thing. 

To  Destro'y  [define ere,  L.  whence  deftruire,  F.]  to 
throw  down,  overthrow  or  raze  ;  alfo  to  niarr  or  fpoil  i 
alfo  to  lay  wafte  or  ruin  ;  alio  to  deface ;  alfo  to  kill. 

Destruction,  deftroying,  overthrow,  ruin,  wafte, 
marring;  alfo  death,  L. 

Destructibi'lity,  a  capablenefs  of  being  deftroyed. 
Destructive  [of  deftruHus ,  L.]  apt  °to  dertroy, 
marr,  fpoil,  ruin,  overthrow  ;  mifehievous,  hurtful  ;  alfo 
deadly. 

Destru'ctiveness,  deftroying  nature  &c 
Desuda't  ion,  a  profufe  and  moderate  fw eating,  £, 
Desu'datory  [defudatorium,  L.]  an  hot  houle  or 
bagnio. 

Dksu'etude  [defuetudo  of  defuefco ,  L.]  a  defiftino- 
from  any  ufe  or  cuftom  ;  lack  of  cultom,  difufe. 
Desue'te  [(/e/«««r,  L.]  out  of  ufe. 

Desulto'res  ’  perlons  of  agility  of  body,  who  ufed 
Desultorii  S  to  leap  from  one  horle  to  another 
at  the  horle  races  in  the  Circenflan  games. 

Deso  ltoriness,  the  skipping  from  one  thing  to 
another.  ° 

Desu'ltory  [ defultorius ,  L.]  leaping  or  skipping  from 
one  thing  to  another;  fickle-minded,  wavering,  unftable, 
inconftant,  mutable. 

Desu'lture  [defultura,  L.]  a  vaulting  from  one 
liorfe  to  another. 

Desu'mption,  a  chufing  or  taking, from  or  out  of,  £. 
To  DetaCh  [detacher.  F.J  to  fend  away  a  party  of 
loldiers  upon  fome  exDedicion 

Detach  1  a're  [Law  Hord j  to  fieize  or  take  into  cufto- 
dy  a  man’s  goods  or  perlon. 

Deta'chment  [in  Law]  a  lbrt  of  writ. 
Detachment  [in  Military  Affairs]  a  party  of  foldiers 
drawn  put  upon  a  particular  expedition,  or  from  a  m-catef 
to  ftrerigthen  a  lefler  party 

Detached  Pieces  [in  Fortification ]  are  demi- Junes 
horn-works  or  crown-works,  and  even  baftions,  when  fepa- 
rated,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  place.  r 
Det  ai'l,  the  particulars  or  particular  circumftances  of 
an  affair,  F. 

To  Detai'n  [detinere, L.]  to  keep  or  with-hold  ;  to  hin¬ 
der,  flop  or  let. 

To  Dete'ct  [deteBum,  Sup.  of  detegere ,  L.]  to  dif- 
clofe,  to  difeover  or  lay  open. 

DeteCtion,  a  difeovering  or  laying  open,  L. 
Detention,  a  detaining  or  keeping  from;  a  con¬ 
finement,  imprilonmenr,  &Pc. 

Dete'nt  Wheel  [ot  a  Clock]  is  that  which  is  alio  called 
the  Hoop,  having  a  hoop  almoft  round  it,  in  which  is  a 
vacancy,  at  which  the  clock  locks. 

Dete'nt s  of  a  Clock ,  are  thofe  ft, ops,  which  being 
lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  do  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in 
ftriking. 

To  Dete'r  [de terror,  L.]  to  affright  or  difeourage  one 
from  a  thing ;  to  take  him  oft  from  it,  by  the  terrour  of 
threats.  v 

To  Dete'rge  [ detergere ,  L.]  to  wipe  or  rub  off 
Dete'rgent  [ detergent ,  L.]  wiping  off,  cleanfing, 
lcowring. 

Det  eriora'tion,  a  making  worfe,  L. 

Deterg  ents  [in  Phyflck J  fuch  medicines,  which  mun- 
dify,  cleanfe  and  carry  off  vifeid  and  glutinous  humours 
that  adhere  to  the  body. 

Dete'rminableness,  capablenefs  of  being  deter¬ 
mined  or  decided. 

To  Dete'r  mine  [determinare  of  de  and  terminus , 
properly  to  fet  or  appoint  bounds]  to  judge  or  decide  a 
matter  in  controverfy  or  queftion  ;  to  put  an  end  to  a 
matter  ;  to  incline,  to  difpofe,  to  refolve,  purpofe  or 
defign. 

Dete'rminable  [of  determinare t  L.]  that  may  be 
determined,  decided  or  judged. 

Determinate  [ determinants ,  L.]  that  is  deter¬ 
mined,  limited  or  defined ;  alfo  pofitive. 
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Determinateness,  definitenefi,  pojjtivenefi.  _ 

Determination,  determining,  decmon,  refolution, 

?*P  De™m  in  a  T  ion ,  a  final  refolution,  upon  doing  or 
not  doing  any  aftion  ;  alfo  an  appointment,  a  decifion  of, 

*  Determination  [in  Phyfuks]  the  difpofition  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  body  towards  one  way. 

Determination  [with  Philofophers ]  the  aftion  by 
which  a  caufe  is  limited  or  rcftrained  to  aft,  or  not  to 
aft  this  or  that,  or  in  this  or  that  manner. 

To  Determine  [determinate,  L.]  properly  to  fet 
or  appoint  bounds ;  to  judge  or  decide,  to  put  an  end  to, 
to  incline  or  difpofe,  to  deiign,  refolve  or  purpofe. 

Determined  t  Problem  [with  Geometricians]  is 

Dete'rminateS  that  which  has  but  one,  or  at 
leaf!  a  determinate  number  of  folutions,  in  contradiftinftion 
to  an  indeterminate  problem  which  admits  of  infinite  folu- 
tions. 

Det  err  a't  ion  [of  de  from,  and  terra ,  D.  the  earth] 
a  removal  of  earth,  &c.  from  mountains  or  higher  grounds 
down  into  vallies  or  lower  grounds ;  this  by  philolophers 
is  underftood  of  fuch  earth,  R c .  as  is  waflied  down  from 
mountains,  &c.  gradually  by  rains. 

DeteRsivE  \deterjif  F.  of  deterfus  L.j  of  a  fcour- 


ing  or  cleanfing  quality.  _  _  ■ 

DeteRsion,  a  cleanfing,  wiping  or  rubbing  off,  L. 

DeteRsive  Medicines ,  are  medicines  fuch  as  cleanle 
the  body  from  fluggifh  and  vifcous  humours. 

DeteRsiveness,  cleanfing  quality. 

To  Detf/st  [ detefiare ,  L.]  to  abhor  or  loath. 

Dete'stabLENESs,  defervingnefs  to  be  abhorred. 

Detesta'tion,  a  detefting,  abhorrence,  F.  of  L. 

Detectable  [ detefiabilis ,  L.]  to  be  abhorred  or 
loathed  ;  alfo  vile,  wretched. 

To  Dethrone  [detroner,  Fr.]  to  depofe  a  foverign 
prince,  or  drive  him  from  his  throne. 

De'tinet  [Law  Term]  i.  e.  he  detains  againft  aper- 
fbn,  who  owes  either  annuity  or  a  quantity  of  corn,  to 
another,  and  refufes  to  pay  it. 

DetiRue,  a  writ  which  lies  againft  a  perfon  who 
refufes  to  deliver  back  goods  or  chattels,  which  have  been 
delivered  to  him  to  keep. 

A&ion  of  Deti'nue  [in  Law]  is  when  a  man  isfued  to 
deliver  up  his  truft. 

Detona'tion  [of  detonare ,  L.]  a  mighty  thunder¬ 
ing 

Detonation  [with  Chymifis]  a  fort  of  thundering 
noife  that  is  frequently  made  by  a  mixture  being  inkindled 
in  a  crucible  or  other  vefl'cl,  fo  that  the  volatile  parts  of  it 
rufh  forth  with  great  fwiftnefs  and  violence  4  the  fame  as 


Fulmination. 


DetoRt  ed  [detorfus,  L.]  turned  awry,  or  away, 
writhen. 

DetoRsion,  a  turning  orbending  awry  or  afide,  L. 

To  DetraRt  [ detradum ,  L.]  to  take  from,  to  abate 
or  leflen;  alfo  to  flander  or  fpeak  ill  of. 

Detra'ction,  properly  a  drawing  from  4  alfo  a 
flandering  or  backbiting,  L. 

Detractive,  apt  to  detraft. 

Detra'ctiveness,  detrafting  quality  or  humour. 

Detranchee  [in  Blazonry]  is  ufed  to  fignify  aline 
bend-wife,  that  comes  not  from  the  very  angle,  but  either 
from  fome  part  of  the  upper  edge,  and  falling  from  thence 
diagonally  or  athwart,  or  in  the  fame  manner  from  part  of 
the  fide  ;  but  always  from  the  right-fidc,  F. 

Detrecta'tion,  a  fluffing  off,  a  drawing  back,  L. 

Detriment  [ detrimentum ,  L]  damage,  hurt,  lofs,  F. 

Detriment  [with  Afhologers]  is  the  greateft  of  the 
eflential  debilities  or  weaknefles  of  a  planet,  viz.  the  fign 
direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  is  its  houfe,  as  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  fun  is  Aquarius ,  becaufe  it  is  oppofite  to  Leo. 

Detriment  [in  Lincoln’s -Inn ]  a  duty  of  is  6d.  paid 
each  term,  by  every  member  of  the  fociety  to  the  houfe, 
for  defraying  its  charges,  and  repairing  Ioffes. 

Detrim eRt a l,  hurtful,  that  brings  damage,  hurt 
or  prejudice. 

Detrim eRtalness,  prejudicialnefs. 

Detrimento'se  /  [detrimentofus,  L.]  caufing  da- 

DetrimeRtoUs  S  mage  or  lofs  ;  hurtful. 

Detri'tion,  the  wearing  or  rubbing  off  particles  from 
any  thing,  L. 

DktruRcated  [ detruncatus,  JR]  cut  or  chopped 

oft  ;  beheaded. 

Detru'sion,  a  thrufting  down,  L, 

Detru'sor  Vrinx  [ Anatomy ]  a  mufcle  lying  under 


that  which  is  derived  from  the  Peritoneum.  Its  flefliy 
fibres  do  embrace  the  whole  bladder,  as  if  it  were  a 
hand,  and  prefs  it  in  the  difcharging  of  the  urine.  It  is  by 
fome  accounted  the  firft  proper  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

Deturba'tion,  a  calling  or  throwing  down  from  on 
high  4  alfo  a  troubling  or  dilturbing,  L. 

Deturpa'tion,  a  making  filthy,  a  polluting,  L 
DevAdiaTus  [in  Doom /day- book]  one  who  has  no 
fureties  or  pledges. 

DevastaT  ion,  a  laying  wafte,  E. 
DevastaveRunt  bona  tejlatoris,  L.  a  writ  lying 
againft  executors  for  paying  of  debts  and  legacies  with¬ 
out  fpecialties  or  bonds,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  creditors, 
who  have  fpecialties  or  bonds  before  the  debts  upon  the 
faid  bonds  become  due.  •- 

Deuca'lion,  the  fon  of  Prometheus ,  who  married 
Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus  :  The  poets  tell  us  that 
while  he  reigned  in  Theffaly,  there  happened  an  univerfai 
flood  that  drowned  all  the  world,  but  only  he  and  his 
wife  who  got  into  afhip,  and  were  carried  to  the  top  of 
mount  Parnajfus,  and  flay’d  there  till  the  dry  land  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  when  the  flood  was  gone,  he  confulted  the 
oracle  of  Themis  how  mankind  might  be  repaired,  and 
was  anfwered,  if  he  caft  his  great  mother's  bones  behind 
his  back,  whereupon  he  took  Hones,  the  bones  of  his 
great  mother  the  earth,  and  threw  them  over  his  lhoul- 
ders,  and  they  became  men,  and  Pyrrha ,  flie  caft  Hones 
over  her  fhoulders  backwards,  and  they  became  women. 
The  truth  is,  this  deluge  came  only  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  the  poets  feigned  all  things  to  have  happened  after 
Deucalion's  flood,  as  they  did  after  the  inundation  in  the 
days  of  Noah.  And  as  to  their  being  faved  on  mount  Par- 
naffus,  they  only  climbed  to  the  top  of  it,  and  were  there 
fafe  above  the  waters,  and  after  the  flood  taught  the 
people  more  civility  than  they  had  before  4  this  deluge 
happened  A.  N.  2440,  and  784  years  after  that  in  Noah's 
time. 

Developed  [develops,  Fr.]  unwrapped,  unfolded, 
opened. 

DeveneRunt,  a  writ  to  the  efcheator  of  the  king, 
when  any  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  king,  who  holds  in 
capite  dies,  commanding  him  to  enquire  what  lands  or 
tenements  came  to  him, 

DeveRgknce  [ devergentia ,  L.]  a  devexity  or  de¬ 
clivity,  by  which  any  thing  tends  or  declines  down¬ 
ward. 

To  Deve'sT  [ devefiire ,  L.]  properly  to  unclothe,  to 
ftrip,  difpoflefs  or  deprive  of. 

To  Devest  [in  Law]  fignifies  to  turn  out  of  poflcf- 
fion. 

DeveRion,  devexity,  bendingnefs  or  fhelvingncfs,  I. 
DeveR  [ devexus ,  L  ]  hollow  like  a  valley  4  bowed 
down,  bending. 

DeveRness  S  [ devexitas ,  L.]  bendingnefs,  fhelving- 
DeveRity  S  nefs  downwards. 

To  Deviate  [ deviatum ,  L.]  to  go  from,  or  out  of 
the  way,  to  fwerve. 

To  De'viate  [with  Grammarians]  is  when  a  word 
varies  from  the  fenfe  of  its  primitive  or  original. 
Devia'tion,  agoing  out  of  the  way,  a  fwerving. 
Dp. vise  /  [of  dividere ,  L.  becaufe  it  divides  or  di- 
DeviceS  ftinguifhes  perfons,  &*ci]  is  either  a  repre- 
fentation,  an  emblem  or  an  hieroglyphick,  exprefiing  fome- 
thing  that  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians 
ufed  inflead  of  writing,  which  of  late  have  a  motto  added 
to  them,  to  explain  the  fignification,  which  otherwile 
would  be  dark  or  unintelligible  4  as  king  Lewis  XIV". 
of  France  j  had  for  his  device,  the  fun  in  his  glory,  with 
this  motto,  Nec  pluribus  impar ,  intimating,  that  he  was 
able  to  cope  with  many  enemies. 

De  v  ic  e  ?  in  a  reftrained  fenfe,  is  underftood  to  fignify 
Devise^  an  emblem  or  a  reprefontation  of  fome  na¬ 
tural  body,  with  a  motto  or  fentence  applied  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  fenfe,  to  the  advantage  of  fome  perfon. 

De'vil  [Oiaful,  c.  Br.  toeoyrl.  Sax.  Dupbel,  Dut. 
Diabolus ,  L.  Diable ,  F.  Diablo ,  Span.  Diavolo ,  Ital.]  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  a  fallen  angel. 

Devil  on  the  Neck,  a  kind  of  rack  or  torturing  engine, 
anciently  in  ufe  among  the  Papifls,  to  extort  a  confeflion 
from  Protefiants  or  Lollards.  This  Machine  was  made  of  a 
feveral  irons  which  applied  to  the  neck  and  legs  wrung 
or  wrenched  them  together  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that 
the  more  the  perfon  (lu  red,  the  ftraiter  he  was  prefled  by 
them,  and  in  the  (pace  of  3  or  4  hours  his  back  and  body 
would  be  broken  in  pieces. 

Sea 
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Sea  Dev  i  L, a  monftrous  creature  on  the  coaft  of  Am  erica, 
having  black  horns  like  a  ram,  a  terrible  afpeft,  a  bunch 
on  the  head,  refembling  a  hedge-hog,  tulhes  like  a  boar, 
and  a  forked  tail ;  and  the  fielh  of  a  poilonous  quality. 

Devil's  Bit ,  a  plant  that  has  feveral  roots  that  are 
black,  notched,  as  it  were  gnaw’d,  from  whence  it  took 
it:,  name  ;  as  if  the  devil  envying  the  virtues  of  it,  did 
gnaw  them,  &c. 

D  evil  's  Milk,  an  herb,  a  fort  of  fpurge. 

De'vilish,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil,  like  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  devil,  wicked. 

De'vilishness,  devililh  nature. 

De'vilship,  the  devil’s  dignity. 

De'vious  [ devius ,  L.]  going  out  of  the  way,  fwerv- 
ing  from 

De'vious  ness  [of  devius ,  L.]  fwervingnefs,  aptnefs 
to  go  out  of  the  way. 

Devi'rginATEd  [devirginatus ,  L.]  deflowered. 

Devi'scERATED  [, devi/ceratus ,  L.]  imbowelled. 

To  Dev  i's  e  [Law  Term]  to  give  or  make  over  lands, 
tenements  or  goods,  &c.  by  one’s  laft  will  or  teftament  in 
writing. 

ToDevi'se  [prob.  of  devifer,  F.]  to  invent,  to  imagine 
or  fancy  ;  to  feign  or  forge ;  to  contrive  or  plot ;  to  falhion 
or  frame  ;  to  deliberate  or  confult. 

A  Devise  [in  Law]  is  whatfoever  is  devifed  or  be¬ 
queathed  by  will,  a  legacy. 

Devi'se?  [in  Heraldry]  any  figure,  cypher,  chara&er, 

De'vice5  rebus,  motto  fentence,  &c.  which  by 
allufion  to  the  name  of  a  perlon  or  family  denotes  its  no¬ 
bility  or  quality. 

Devisee'  [in  Law ]  the  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is 
devifed  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

Devi'sor,  he  who  bequeaths  lands  or  goods  to 
another  by  will. 

Devi'table  [ devitabilis ,  L.]  eafy  to  be  Ihunned  or 
avoided. 

Dev  it  a't  ion,  an  efcape,  fhunning,  efehewing  or  a- 
voiding,  L. 

To  Devi'tiat  E  [devitiatum,  L.]  to  corrupt  or  marr ; 
to  deflower. 

Devoca'tion,  a  calling  down,  L. 

.  D  evoca'tione ,  Parliamenti,  a  writ  for  recalling  a 
parliament,  L. 

D  evoi'd  [of  de  and  wide,  F.]  empty  of 

Devoi'k,  duty,  parts,  that  which  every  one  ought 
to  do,  according  to  juftice,  reafon  and  civility,  F. 

Devoi'rs  [of  Calais]  the  cuftoms  anciently  due  to  the 
king  for  merchandize,  brought  or  carried  out  from  Calais , 
when  our  ftaple  was  there. 

To  Devo're  [devocare,  L.]  to  call  down. 

To  Devo'lv  e  [devohere,  D.]  to  roll  or  tumble  down  ; 
to  fall  or  come  from  one  to  another  as  an  eftate  does; 
alio  to  lay  a  trull  or  charge  upon  one. 

To  De'volate  [ devolatum ,  L.]  to  fly  away  or  down. 

Devolu'tary  [ devolutaire ,  F.]  one  that  claims  a 
benefice  that  has  become  void. 

Devolution,  a  rolling  or  tumbling  down;  alfo  a 
palling  from  one  to  another,  as  an  eftate,  &c.  does. 

De'v on s hiring  of  land  [in  Husbandry ]  is  the  im¬ 
proving  it  by  fpreading  on  it  the  alhes  of  burnt  turfs. 

DevoRa'tion,  a  devouring  or  confuming,  L. 

Devorato'rious  [devoratorius,  L.]  devouring  or 
confuming. 

Devotee'?  [devot,  F.]  a  religious  perfon,  a  bigot, 

Devoto'  £  a  fuperftitious  perfon. 

To  Devo'te  [devotum,  Sup.  of  devovere ,  L.]  to  vow 
or  give  up  by  vow,  to  fet  apart  to  holy  ufe,  to  confecrate 
to  God. 

Devo'tion,  religious  zeal,  godlinefs,  alfo  vowed  fer- 
vice,  difpofal,  command,  F.  of  L. 

Devo'ted  [ devotus ,  L.]  let  apart  for  holy  ufe;  at¬ 
tached,  ftrongly  inclined  to. 

Devoto'rious  [ devotorius  L.]  pertaining  to  avow. 

Devo't  ion ist,  one  much  given  to  devotion. 

ToDe  V  ou'r  [devorare, L.]  to  eat  or  fwallow  down  gree¬ 
dily  ;  alio  to  confume,  fpend  or  wafte;  metaphorically  to 
read  over  haftily,  to  ftudy  eagerly. 

Devou'ring  [in  Blazonry]  is  a  term  ufed  of  all  fifties 
which  are  born  in  a  coat  feeding ;  and  the  reafon  is,  they 
fwallow  all  whole  without  chewing  ;  and  it  is  requifite 
alfo  to  tell  whereon  they  feed. 

Devou'ringness  [of  devoratio,  L.]  devouring  na¬ 
ture,  &c. 

Devou't  [devot,  F.]  full  of  devotion,  godly. 

Devou'tness,  fulnefs  of  devotion. 
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Dkut  e'rion  [of  Gr.  the  fecond]  the  f<j- 

cundme  or  after-birth. 

Deutero'gamy  [AwTi?o?ct/u'ia.  of  JnVsf^fecond,  and 
Gr-  marriage]  a  fecond  marriage. 

,  ^ku  teronomy  [ s^ivTi^ovo/j.tov  of  and 

Law>  Gr •]  *.  «•  the  fecond  law,  the  4th  book  of 
M°jesy  lo  called,  becaule  the  law  is  therein  repeated. 

Deuterocano  nical  [of  J i vti$o$  and  x.oLi'oi'/H.bfy  Gy.] 
a  name  that  fehool  divines  give  to  certain  books  of  the 
facred  feripture  that  were  added  after  the  reft,  as  the 
book  of  E  fiber,  &c. 

■Deuteropa'thy  lAtvrtpn r*9W«  of  Stvrtfo{,  and 
’nxd-of,  Gr,  paffion,  &c.]  a  dileale  that  proceeds  from 
another  difeale. 

Devuider  [in  Riding  Academies ]  is  a  term  that  is 
applied  to  a  horfc,  that  working  upon  vaults,  makes  his 
Ihoulders  go  too  faft  for  the  croup  to  follow  ;  fo  that  in- 
llead  of  going  upon  2  treads,  as  he  ought,  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  go  only  upon  one. 

To  Dew  ?  [^eapian,  Sax.]  to  Iprinkle,  moiften  or 

To  Bedew'5  wet  with  dew. 

Dew  [teeape,  .Sax]  is  certain  vapours,  which  have  by 
heat  been  lifted  up  or  exalted  in  the  day  time,  and  which 
when  the  fun  defeends  below  our  horizon,  leaving  the  air 
cold,  are  thereby  condenfed,  and  fall  down  in  fmall  infen- 
fible  drops,  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  where  many  of 
them  joining  together,  they  become  fenfible. 

Dew  of  Vitriol  [in  Cbymiftry]  a  kind  of  phlegm  or 
water  drawn  from  the  mineral  fait  by  diftillation  in  Balnea 
Maria,  or  with  a  gentle  hear. 

D  ew-born,  a  diftemper  in  cattle. 

Dew-claws  [Hunting  Term]  the  bones  or  little  claws 
behind  the  foot. 

Dew-lap  [toeop-lasppe,  -Sax]  the  loofe  skin  that  hangs 
down  under  the  throat  of  an  ox,  cow,  &>c. 

Dew  x  [J vdc,  Gr]  the  number  2  at  cards  or  dice. 

De'wy,  having  dew  on  it,  wet  with  dew. 

De'xtans  [with  the  Romans]  ten  ounces  or  ten  parts 
of  any  intire  thing  that  is  divided  into  twelve. 

Dexter,  right,  on  the  right  hand  or  right  fide,  L, 

Dexter  AfpeB  [with  Ajlrologers]  an  afpect  contrary  to 
the  natural  order  and  fucceflion  of  the  figns,  as  Mars  in 
Gemini,  and  Saturn  in  the  fame  degree  of  Aries,  where 
Mars  is  faid  to  behold  Saturn  in  a  dexter  afpe£L 

Dextra,  the  right  hand,  L. 


Dexter  Bafe  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  right  fide 
of  the  bafe,  as  letter  G  in  the  figure. 


Dexter  Chief  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  angle  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  chief,  as  letter  A  in  the 
figure. 


Dexter  Epiploick  Vein  [with  Anatomifis]  the  fecond 
branch  of  the  fplenica,  which  pafles  to  the  Epiploon,  and 
the  gut  colon. 

Dexter  Point  [with  Heralds]  the  right  fide  point  in 
an  efeutcheon. 

Dexte'rity  [ dexteritas ,  L.]  right-handednefs  ;  apt¬ 
nefs,  readinefs  ;  allb  induftry,  skill,  addreis. 

De'xterous  /  [dexter,  L.]  handy,  ready  at;  alfo 

De'xtrous  5  skilful,  cunnning. 

Dextra'rius  [ Old  Records]  a  light  horfe  or  horfe  for 
the  great  faddle. 

Dextrochere  y  [by  Heralds]  a  term  applied  to  the 

Des  troche  re  S  right  arm  painted  on  a  lhield. 

Dey,  the  title  of  the  fupreme  governour  of  Tunis  in 
Barbary. 

Di'a  [A/*,  Gr.]  a  prepofition  that  fignifies  with,  through, 
in,  of  or  between,  and  is  frequently  joined  to  the  names  of 
phyfical  compofitions,  with  that  of  the  principal  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  them. 

Diabe'tes  [ J'/aSiixns-,  Gr.]  a  difeafe  when  a  perfon 
cannot  hold  his  water. 

Diabe'tical,  troubled  with  or  pertaining  to  a  Dia¬ 
betes. 

Diabo'lical  [diabolicus,  L  ]  pertaining  to  the  devil, 
devililh,  very  wicked. 

Diabo'lic  ALN  Ess  [of  diabolicus,  L.  dialolicjue,  F.  of 
< WfioA©-  of  Gr.  to  deftroy]  devililh  nature. 

Diabo'tanum  [of  Dxand  (So r«,Vn]  a  plaifter  made  of 
herbs. 

Diabro'sis  [J/a£pcJa/c,  Gr.]  a  folution  of  the  * onti nu¬ 
ts  m  by  corrofion  of  the  parts. 

Dja- 
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DiAcAlami'nthes,  a  compound  medicine,  whofe 

principal  ingredient  is  Calaminth,  D. 

Diacalci'teos  [in  Surgery]  a  platter  applied  after  the 
amputation  of  a  cancer.  _  ... 

Diac a'pparis,  a  medicine,  whofe  principal  ingredi¬ 
ent  is  capers,  L.  . 

Diacapre  gias,  a  medicine  made  or  goats  dung,  D. 

Diac  a'rth  a  mum,  a  medicine  fo  called,  one  of  whole 
principal  ingredients  is  Carthamum,  L. 
r  Diaca'ryon,  a  medicine  made  of  the  juice  of  green 
walnuts  and  honey,  L. 

Diaca'ssia,  a  medicine  made  of  Caffia,  L. 

Diacasto'rium,  a  medicine  made  of  Caftor,  L. 

Diacatho'licon  [of  j/ct'  and  xcdboAoto*,  Gr.  univer- 
fal]  an  univerfal  medicine. 

Diacato'thia  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  tenure  or  hold- 
ng  of  lands  by  fee -farm. 

Diace'ntros  [of  J'/a,' and  nii/Tfor,  Gr.]  the  Ihorteft 
diameter  of  the  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet. 

Diacho'resis  [Jict^topHcr/f,  Gr.]  the  aft  or  faculty  of 
avoiding  excrements. 

Dia'chylum,  a  kind  of  platter  made  of  the  mucila¬ 
ges  or  pappy  juice  of  certain  fruits,  feeds  or  roots. 

Diachy'lon,  a  kind  of  mutt  or  fweet  wine. 

Diac  in  e'm  a  [of  Sicumu,  Gr.  to  move  from]  is  the 
receding  of  a  bone  a  little  from  its  place. 

Diacinnamo'mum,  a  medicine  made  of  Cinnamon. 

Diacito'nium,  a  medicine  made  of  Citonia. 

Dia'cLAsis  [of  JicutActi),  to  break  off,  Gr.]  a  frafture. 

Diacly'sma,  a  rinfing,  walhing  or  fcowring,  or  any 
medicament  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  L.  of  Gr. 

Diaco'd  IUM  [of  Sid  and  ncoS  let,  Gr.  the  top  of  a  plant] 
a  fyrup  made  of  the  tops  of  poppies. 

Diaco'nicon  [off, Gr.]  thefacrifty,  the  place 
in  or  near  ancient  churches,  where  the  veftments  and  church 
plate  were  reported. 

Diac  o'p  e  [ diacopus ,  L.  of  SteUoit&y  Gr.]  a  cutting  or 
dividing  afunder. 

Dxa  cope  [with  Surgeons ]  a  deep  wound  ;  elpecially 
one  made  in  the  fcull  with  a  large  inftrument. 

Diac  OPE  [with  Rhetoricians]  the  fame  as  Diafiole. 

DiaCopRAe'gia,  a  medicine  made  of  goats  dung,  L. 

Dia  cora'llion,  a  medicine  made  chiefly  of  Coral. 

Diac  o'  rum,  a  medicine  made  of  acorns,  L. 

Diaco'stum  ,  a  medicine  made  of  Coftus,  L. 

Diacou'sticks,  a  fcience  that  explains  the  properties 
of  refrafted  found,  as  it  paffes  through  different  mediums. 

Dia'crisis  [f/stxeiovy,  Gr.]  a  leparating,  fevering  or 
dividing. 

Diacrisis  [with  phyjicians]  a  judging  of,  and  diftin- 
guilhing  difeafes,  with  their  relpcftive  fymptoms,  L. 

DiacRo'cuma,  a  medicine  made  chiefly  of faftron,  L. 

Diacro'mmyon  [of  Sid  and  Gr.]  a  medi¬ 

cine  made  of  onions. 

Diacu'minum,  a  compofition  made  of  cummin,  L: 

Diacydo'n it es  [of  iidrdv  xvSa</ta>y,  Gr.]  fuch  me¬ 
dicines  in  which  quinces  are  an  ingredient. 

Diacydo'nium  [Std  ToSy  nvSeoriwi/,  Gt.]  a  confeftion 
made  of  the  pulp  of  quinces  and  fugar,  commonly  called 
marmalade,  L. 

Diadamasce'num,  a  compofition  of  damafeens,  L. 

Di'a  dem  [Sid Snn&y  Gr.]  a  kind  of  linen-wreath  or 
fillet  for  the  head,  anciently  worn  by  emperors  and  kings 
inftead  of  a  crown. 

Diade'mated  [ diadematus ,  L.]  wearing  a  diadem, 
crown  or  turbant. 

Diado'che  [with  Phyjicians'}  the  fucceffton  or  progrels 
of  a  difeafe  to  its  change  called  Crifis,  L. 

Dia'dochus  [Sidbo*®-,  Gr.]  a  precious  ftone  like  a 
beril. 

Dia'dosis  [SidSofi{tG r.]  a  delivering  by  hand,  tra¬ 
dition,  diftribution. 

Dia'dosis  [with  Phyjicians']  a  diftribution  of  nourilh- 
ment  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Dije'resIs  [f/atfscr/s- of  fiaifsoi,  Cr.  to  divide]  a  di¬ 
viding  or  divifion;  a  poetical  figure,  when  one  figure  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  as  evoluijfe  for  evolvijje. 

Di  /e'resis  [in  Printing]  is  a  vowel  mark’d  with  two 
tittles  or  points,  as  on  c,  i  or  u,  to  fignify  that  it  is  found¬ 
ed  by  it  felf,  and  not  joined  to  another  fo  as  to  make  a 
diphthong  ;  as  air  a  by  the  points  over  the  e  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  ora. 

DiiEREsis  [with  Surgeons]  is  a  method  of  dividing  and 
feparating  thole  parts,  which,  by  their  being  united,  retard 
or  hinder  the  cure  of  difeafes ;  as  the  continuity  of  the 
flefh  or  skin  in  impofthumes,  which  mutt  be  opened  to  let 
out  the  corrupt  matter. 


Diuresis  [with  Anatomifis]  is  a  confirming  or  eating 
out  the  veffels,  fo  that  fome  certain  paffages  are  made  by 
fome  fharp  fretting  matter,  which  naturally  fhould  not 
have  been  ;  alfo  when  lome  real  ones  are  widen’d  more 
than  ordinary,  fo  that  the  humours  run  out  which  ought 
to  be  contained  in  the  veffels. 

Ditere'tic  A  [with  Phyjicians]  eating  corroding  medi¬ 
cines,  L. 

Di/eta  [Sittna.  of  Stard^f,,  Gr  to  make  ufe  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  order  of  food]  diet,  food,  a  particular  way  or  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  L. 

Di  /r't  A  [with  Phy[icians]  refpefting  healthy  per  font,  a 
method  of  living  moderately  ;  refpefting  Jick  perfons ,  a  re¬ 
medy  cohfiftmg  in  the  right  ufe  of  things  neceffary  for  life. 

Di^ete'tick  [ diateticus ,  L.  of  <5 ta.iTtJltr.of,  Gr.  Diete- 
ticks]  that  part  of  phylick  that  cures  difeafes  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  and  regular  diet. 

Diagal a'ng A,  a  medicine  made  of  galangal. 

Diaglau'cion  [Sia.yha.vx.icov,  Gr.]  a  medicine  for  the 
eyes  made  of  the  herb  Glaucium ,  L. 

Diagly'phice  [StxyMytyc/i,  Gr.]  the  art  of  cutting  or 
making  hollow  or  concave  figures  in  metal. 

Diagnosis  [of  iiciyivdoKco,  Gr.  to  know]  a  difeerfl- 
ing  or  knowing  one  from  another,  a  judging  of,  L. 

Diagno'sis  [with  Phyjicians]  a  knowledge  or  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  apparent  figns  of  a  diftemper,  or  a  skill  by 
which  the  prefent  condition  of  a  diftemper  is  perceived, 
and  this  is  three-fold,  i >iz.  a  right  judgment  of  the  part 
affefted  ;  z.  of  the  difeafe  it  felf;  3.  of  its  caufe. 

Diagno'stick  [of  StoiyircSaxco,  Gr.  to  know]  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  skill  called  Diagnojis,  a  thoroughly  knowing  or 
difeerning. 

Diagnostic  Signs  [with  Phyjicians]  thofe  figns  of  a 
difeafe  which  are  apparent. 

Diagnostic  Signs  [in  Botany]  are  particular  figns, 
whereby  one  plant  may  be  known  or  diftinguiflied  from 
another. 

Dia'gonal  ?  [with  Geometricians]  a 

Dia'goNAI  Line  $  line  drawn  acrofs  any 
figure  from  angle  to  angle  ;  fometimes  called 
the  diameter  diagonal  ;  and  fometimes  it  figni- 
fies  a  particular  parallelogram,  or  long  fquare 
that  has  one  common  angle  and  diagonal  line, 
with  the  principal  parallelogram. 

Dia'gonal  Scale,  and  the  plain  Scale,  ferve  to  re- 
prefent  any  numbers  and  meafures  whatever,  the  parts  of 
which  are  equal  to  one  another ;  thus  gunners  make  ufe 
of  a  feale  or  take  the  dimenfion  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
Engravers  have  a  feale  Or  rule  to  make  a  draught  of  a 
fortification  on  paper,  QPc. 

Di'agram  [diagramma,  L.  [of  Siay&c/u/uaj  Gr.]  a  fen- 
fence,  a  decree  ;  alfo  a  fhort  draught  of  a  thing. 

Diagram  [in  Geometry]  a  feheme  or  figure  made  with 
lines  or  circles,  for  the  laying  down,  explanation  or  de- 
monftration  of  any  propofitiofi  or  figure  or  properties  be¬ 
longing  thereto. 

Diagram  [in  Mujick]  a  proportion  of  meafures,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  certain  notes. 

Di'agraph  [diagraphe,  L.  of  Sttty^'n,  Gr.]  deferi- 
ption. 

Diagraphice  [<Dct?e$c<f>/xi,  Gr.]  the  art  of  painting 
or  carving  on  box,  L. 

Diagra'phical,  of  or  belonging  to  the  skill  of  paint¬ 
ing,  graving,  carving,  &V. 

Diagra'phick  Art.  See  Diagraphice. 

Diagry'dium  [SiaypvStor,  Gr.]  a  gum  diftilling  out  of 
the  herb. 

Diagrydium  Scammony,  or,  the  plant  or  root  of 
fcammony  prepared  by  boiling  it  in  a  hollowed  quince, 
or  with  the  juice  of  quince,  or  lemon,  or  pale  roles.  • 

Diahexa'pla  >  a  medicine  which  takes  its  name 

Diahexa'ple  s  from  the  fix  ingredients,  roots  of 
round  Birthwort,  Gentian,  Juniper-berries,  Myrrh,  and 
Ivory  Shavings 

Diah y'ssopum,  a  medicine  made  of  hyffop. 

Di'a  iris,  a  medicine  made  of  the  plant  Iris,  L. 

Dial  [of  dialis,  L.  of  the  day]  an  inttryment  for  View¬ 
ing  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  are  of  feveral  forts  and 
forms. 

Dial  planes,  are  plain  boards,  plates  or  furfaces  on 
which  hour-lines  are  drawn  in  any  latitude,  and  are  diftin- 
guifhed  according  to  the  refpeft  they  bear  to  the  Horizon 
of  the  Place  where  they  are  made,  and  are  according  to 
their  pofitionor  fituation,  jjarallel,  perpendicular  or  oblique. 

Parallel  Dials,  are  filch  as  lie  level  with  the  horizon, 
and  arc  thence  called  horizontal  dials. 

Perpett- 


Perpendicular  Dials,  or  Ere#  biali,  are  luch  as  Hand 
ereft  to  the  horizon,  as  all  are  which  are  let  againft  an 
upright  wall  or  building. 

EreB  Dials  DireB,  are  fuch  as  face  any  one  of  the  four 
cardinal  points,  eaft,  weft,  north  or  louth. 

Ere 8  Declining  Dials,  are  fuch  whofe  planes  lie  open 
ro  any  two  of  the  cardinal  points,  to  the  fouth-eaft  or 
north-eaft,  Qpc. 

Inclining  Dials,  are  fuch  as  lean  forwards  towards  the 

horizon. 

Reclining  Dials,  are  fuch  as  lean  back  towards  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

Primary  Dials,  are  either  horizontal  dials  or  ‘vertical 

dials. 

Moon  Dials,  fuch  as  Ihew  the  hour  of  the  night  by 
the  means  of  the  light  or  fhadow  of  the  moon  projected 
thereon  by  an  index. 

Mural  Dials,  fuch  as  are  placed  againft  walls. 

EquinoBial  Dial,  is  one  delcribed  on  the  equino&ial 
i  plane,  or  a  plane  re  prefen  ting  that  of  the  equinoctial. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  one  delcribed  on  the  horizontal 
plane,  or  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Vertical  Dial,  is  one  drawn  on  the  plane  of  a  vertical 
circle. 

Polar  Dial,  is  one  deferibed  on  a  plane  palling  through 
the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the 
horizon. 

Di'a  LECT  [dialeBica,  L  of  StuteKTi*.*  of  SietAfywSas, 
Gr.  to  difeourfe]  is  a  propriety  or  manner  of  fpeech,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  &c.  in  any  language  peculiar  to  each  feveral 
province  or  country,  formed  by  the  corruption  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  or  national  language,  as  the  Attic,  Ionic ,  JEolic,  boric 
and  the  common  language  of  the  Greeks  •  f0  the  Bolonnefe ’ 
Bergamas  and  Tufcan,  arc  dialeCts  of  the  Italick. 

Diale'c  TIC  a  i  [iTntAexTixit,  of  i  'utRtylaScu  to  reafon, 

Diale'c  TICK  S  $*••]  dialefticks,  or  the  art  of  logick, 
which  teaches  the  true  method  of  arguing  or  reafoning 

Diale'c  tical?  [JioiAsxt/xos-,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining 

Diale'c  tick  5  to  Logick. 

Di a  l  e'c  t  I  c  A  L  Arguments ,  are  fuch  arguments  as  are 
but  barely  probable ;  but  do  not  convince  or  determine  the 
mind  to  either  fide  of  the  queftion. 

Diale'mma  [with  Phyftcians]  a  fpace  between  two  fe¬ 
vers,  L. 

Dial e'psis  Gr.]  a Ipace  between,  an  inter¬ 

ception,  a  prevention  ;  allb  a  debating  or  realbning  ;  a  re- 
lblution  or  purpofe. 

Diale'p  sis  [with  Surgeons ]  that  middle  {pace  in 
wounds  and  ulcers  that  is  left  open  for  a  cure. 

I  Dial eu'c  ON  [JraAsSW,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  fafFron,  that 
is  white  through  the  middle. 

Dia'lexis  [J ictAd;/*,  Gr.]  a  deputation. 

Dia'llage  [<5ia waj-i,  Gr.]  a  rhetorical  figure  when 
many  arguments  are  produced  but  to  no  effeQ:. 

Di'a LL  EL  Lines  [with  Geometricians ]  fuch  as  run  acrols 
or  cut  one  another. 

Di'alling,  the  art  of  drawing  lines  truly  on  any  given 
plane,  lb  as  thereby  to  Ihew  the  hour  of  the  day,  when 
the  fin  fhines. 

Di'alling  Globe ,  an  inftrument  contriv’d  for  drawing 
all  forts  of  dials,  and  to  give  a  clear  demonftration  of 

the  art. 

Dialling  Sphere ,  an  inftrument  for  the  demonftration 
of  fpherical  triangles,  and  alfo  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
ratio  of  drawing  of  dials  on  all  manner  of  planes. 

Dialling  [with  Miners]  is  the  ufing  a  compals  and 
long  line  to  know  which  way  the  load  or  vein  of  oar  in¬ 
clines,  or  where  to  fink  an  air-fhaft. 

Dialling  Line  p  graduated  lines  placed  on  rulers, 

Dialling  Scales  5  &c.  to  expedite  the  making  of 

lun-dials. 

Diala 'cca,  a  medicine  made  of  Lacca,  or  Gum-lac. 

Dialogi'smijs  [J'/o.ao^i ir/b Gr.]  a  rhetorical  figure, 
wrhen  a  man  realons  and  difeourfes  with  himfelf,  as  it  were 
with  another,  both  putting  the  queftions  and  giving  the 

anfwers. 

DiALo'go  [in  Mu/.  Books ]  fignifies  a  piece  of  mufick 
for  two  or  more  voices  or  inftruments,  which  anfwer  one 
to  the  other. 

Di'alogue  [ dialogue ,  L.  of  boi^oy®1,  Gr.]  a  confe¬ 
rence  or  difeourfe  between  two  or  more  parties  ;  or  a  dif¬ 
eourfe  in  writing  between  two  or  more  parties  wherein  they 
are  reprefented  as  talking  together.  7 

Dialthe'a  [<Ti£tAdata,  Gr.]  an  unguent,  the  chief  in¬ 
gredient  of  which  is  Altbxa,  L. 


Dia'ly  sis  [Wxixris;,  Or.]  a  figure  in  Rhetorick  wliezi 
two  points  placed  by  Grammarians  over  two  vowels  in  bne 
word,  which  would  otherwife  make  a  diphthong ;  but  are 
by  thh  chara&er  (  •  • )  pointed  into  two. 

Dia'lyton  [J'/riAt/Tov, Gr.]  a  figure  in  Rhetorick  when 
feveral  words  are  put  together  without  a  conjunction  copu¬ 
lative.  r 

Diamargari  ton  [of  J/a,'  and  /uctp^ag/rtir,  Gr.  a 
pearl]  a  reftorative  powder  the  chief  ingredient  in  which 
is  pearl,  and  is  of  two  forts,  hot  and  cold 

Diamastigo  sis  [j  /ap<cis’/>eJ(7/f,  of  /uxciycuo,  i.  e. 
whipping,  Gr.]  a  folemnity  in  honour  of  Diana ,  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Certain  boys  were  carried  to  the  altar  of  the  god- 
defs,  and  there  feverely  whipp’d,  and  left  the  officer  fttould 
out  of  compaffion  remit  any  thing  of  the  rigour  of  it  the 
prieftefs  of  Diana  flood  by  all  the  time,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  image  of  the  goddefs,  which  was  of  itlelf  very 
light;  but  (as  they  relate)  if  the  boys  were  Ipared,  grew 
fo  weighty,  that  the  prieftefs  was  fcarce  able  to  fuppoir  it  ; 
and  left  the  boys  fhould  faint  under  the  correction,  or  do 
any  thing  unworthy  of  the  Laconian  education,  their  parents 
were  prefent  to  exhort  them  to  undergo  it  patiently,  and 
with  great  conftancy  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  bravery  and 
refolution  of  the  boys,  that  tho'  they  were  lafh’d  till  the 
blood  gufhed  out,  and  fometimes  to  death,  yet  a  cry  or 
groan  was  feldom  or  never  heard  to  proceed  from  any  of 
them.  Thole  that  dy’d  under  the  ceremony  were  buried 
with  garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token  of  joy  or  victory* 
and  had  the  honour  of  a  publick  funeral. 

Diame'rdes  [of  Sid  and  merda ,  dung  or  ordure]  a 
confection  of  pilgrim’s  falve  ;  alfo  a  fhitten  fellow. 

Dia'meter  [of <T tcLfj.tT%o;,  Gr.]  a  right  line  palling 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminating  on  each 
fide  at  the  circumference  thereof,  and  fo  dividing  the  cir¬ 
cle  into  two  equal  parts. 

Dia'meter  [of  a  Conick  SeBiorf\  is  a  right  line  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  the  figure,  and  cutting  all  the  ordi¬ 
nates  into  two  equal  parts. 

Diameter  of  Gravity  [ Mechanickt ]  is  that  right  line  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

Diameter  [of  an  Hyperbola]  is  any  right  line  which 
pafles  through  the  middle  of  the  tranfverfe  axis,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  figure,  and  is  always  a  middle  pro¬ 
portional  between  the  latus  refttsm  and  the  latus  tranfver- 
fum. 

Diameter  [of  the  Parabola]  is  a  line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  meet  at  any 
infinite  diftance,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  figure. 

Diameter,  of  a  Column  [  in  ArckiteBure  j  is  that  taken 
juft  above  the  bafes. 

Diameter  of  the  Swelling  [in  ArchiteBure~\  is  that  ta¬ 
ken  at  the  height  of  one  third  from  the  bale. 

Dia'meter  of  the  Diminution  [ ArchiteB. ]  is  that  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  top  of  the  Ihafts. 

Diame'trical,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  diameter. 

Di  ame'trically  [diametriquement,  F.  of  S  sol  fie Tf or, 
Gr.]  direCtly ;  as 

Di  ametrically  oppojite,  direCtly  over  againft;  as 
when  two  things  are  oppoled  one  to  the  other  right  acrols, 
or  direCtly  contrary. 

Di'a  mond  [ adamas ,  L.  of  d'Sat-yts',  Gr.  diamant,  F] 
the  hardeft,  moft  fparkling,  and  moft  valuable  of  all  pre¬ 
cious  ftones.  The  goodnels  of  a  diamond  confifts  in  three 
things.  1.  Its  luftre  or  water.  2.  Its  weight  or  bignels/ 
3.  Its  hardnefs.  The  Great  Mogul  of  India  has  a  diamond 
that  weighs  269  3-4ths  carats,  valued  at  11  millions,  723 
thoufand,  278  pounds,  14  Ihillings  and  9  pence. 

Di'a  mond  [in  Heraldry]  the  black  colour  in  the  coats 
of  noblemen. 

Facet  Di  a  mond,  is  one  cut  in  faces  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  whole  table  or  principal  place  at  top  is  flat. 

Rofe  Di  a  mond,  is  one  that  is  quite  flat  underneath  ; 
but  whofe  upper  part  is  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  ufually  tri¬ 
angles,  the  uppermoft  of  which  terminates  in  a  point. 

A  rough  Diamond,  is  one  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mines  that  has  not  yet  been  cut. 

A  Table  Diamond,  is  one  which  has  a  large  fquare 
face  at  the  top,  encompaflcd  with  4  lefler. 

Diamond  [with  Printers ]  the  name  of  a  fmafl  fort  of 
letter  or  chara&er. 

Temple  Diamonds  [lo  called  of  the  temple  in  Paris  in 
France ,  where  they  are  made]  are  a  fort  of  factitious  dia¬ 
monds,  of  no  great  value,  but  us’d  much  in  the  habits  of 
the  aCtors  upon  the  ftage. 

N  n  n  Dja- 
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Diamo'ron,  a  confe&ion  made  of  mulberries. 

Simple  D iamo'rum  [of  Sid  and  morum ,  L.  a  mul¬ 
berry]  a  medicinal  compofition  made  of  mulberry-juice 
and  fugar. 

Compound  Diamorum  [in  Pharmacy]  is  made  of  mul¬ 
berry-juice^  fa  pa,  verjuice,  myrrh  and  faftron. 

Dr  a  mo's  chum,  a  medicinal  powder,  whofe  chief  in¬ 
gredient  is  musk. 

Diamoto'sis  [of  Sid  and  ttoV©'  fcraped  lint,  Gr.] 
the  filling  an.  ulcer  with  lint. 

Dia'na,  or  the  Moon ,  was  reprefented  with  three  heads, 
the  one  of  a  dog,  the  fecond  of  a  horfe,  and  the  third  of 
a  man,  to  fhew  the  different  eftefts  of  the  moon,  in  hea¬ 
ven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  or  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth. 

Diana  had  three  names,  as  Luna  the  moon  in  heaven, 
Diana  on  earth,  and  Trojerpina  in  hell ;  as  Diana  file  was 
accounted  the  goddels  of  woods  and  mountains,  and  of 
huntfmen,  and  therefore  was  painted  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  attended  with  fixty  maids  or  nymphs;  file  was  ac¬ 
counted  alio  the  goddefs  of  child-bearing,  virginity  and 
dancing.  She  was  alfo  painted  with  yellow  hair,  a  grafs- 
green  mantle  trimmed  with  filver,  buskins  of  filver,  with 
a  golden  bow  and  quiver  of  painted  colours,  with  a  cref- 
cent  or  new  moon  on  her  head.  She  is  lometimes  drawn 
hunting  a  ftag,  and  at  other  times  fitting  crofs-legg’d,  de¬ 
noting  her  virginity ;  fometimes  with  her  bow  and  arrows 
in  a  quiver  of  painted  colours,  in  a  filver  chariot,  drawn 
by  two  white  flags,  and  fometimes  by  two  horfes,  one 
black  the  other  white.  On  her  fhoulders  were  two  wings, 
to  exprefs  her  fwiftnefs,  and  in  her  hands  were  a  lion 
and  a  leopard.  The  ancient  Britain!  ador’d  Diana,  who  is 
faid  to  nave  had  a  temple  in  the  place  where  St  Paul's 
church  now  ftands.  She  had  various  temples  ;  but  that  at 
Dphefus  was  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
it  was  200  years  in  building,  being  425  foot  long,  and 
220  broad,  fupported  with  127  pillars  of  marble  70  foot 
high,  27  of  which  were  curioufly  engraven,  and  all  the 
reft  were  of  polifiied  marble. 

Dia  n  \t-Trte  [wirh  Chymifts]  call’d  alfo  the  philolophical 
tree ;  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  produced  by  a  compo- 
fition  of  filver,  mercury,  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  which  are 
cryftalliz’d  into  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  branches,  leaves, 
fruit,  &(. 

Diana'tick  Argumentation  [with  Logicians]  a  particu¬ 
lar  method  of  realoning,  which  carries  on  a  dilcourfe  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

Diani'sum,  a  medicine  made  of  annifeeds,  L. 

Dianoe'a  [J lAvola,  Gr.]  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  import¬ 
ing  a  ferious  confideration  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Dia'nthus,  a  compofition  of  Antbos. 

Dianu'cum  [ Pharmacy ]  a  kind  of  Rob,  made  of  the 
juice  of  green  walnuts  and  fugar  boiled  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey. 

Diaoliba'num,  a  medicine  made  of  Olibanum. 

Diapa'lma,  a  kind  of  falve,  l. 

Diapapa'v  er,  a  medicine  made  of  poppies,  L. 

Diapa's  ma  [JraWsr^ct,  of  Si att draco,  Gr.]  a  poman¬ 
der  or  perfume,  a  compofition  of  powders,  with  which  the 
ancients  us’d  to  dry  their  bodies  from  fweat  at  their  coming 
out  of  the  baths ;  alio  a  compofition  made  of  dry  pow¬ 
ders  to  be  fprinkled  upon  cloaths  to  perfume  them,  or  upon 
wounds  or  ulcers,  &c. 

Diapa'son  [of  Sid  and  moiauv,  i.e.  all,  Gr.]  a 
chord  in  mufick  including  all  tones,  and  is  the  fame  with 
what  is  commonly  called  an  o&ave  or  eighth  ;  becaufe 
there  is  but  feven  tone  notes,  and  then  the  eighth  is  the 
fame  again  with  the  firft.  It  is  the  moll  perfect  concord, 
and  the  terms  of  it  are  as  two  to  one. 

Di  A  p  A  s  on  di  A  ex  [with  Musicians]  a  fort  of  compound 
concord,  either  as  10  to  3,  or  as  1 6  to  5. 

Diapasondiape'ntr,  a  compounded  confonance  in 
the  triple  ratio,  or  as  3  to  9. 

Di  a  p  a  s  on  di  a  t  e's  s  a  r  on  ,  a  compounded  concord 
founded  on  the  proportion  of  8  to  3. 

Diapasonditone,  a  concord,  the  terms  of  which 
are  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2. 

Diapa.sonsemidito'ne,  a  concord,  the  terms  of 
which  are  in  proportion  of  12  to  5. 

Diape'de  sis  [St*-niSnai(} Gr.]  a  leaping  over, 

Diapedesis  [with  Anatonfi]  a  breaking  of  the  blood 
veflcls ;  a  fweating  or  burfting  out  of  the  blood  thro’  the 
veins,  which  is  caufed  by  their  thinnefs. 

Diape'nsia,  the  herbSanicle,  L. 

Diape'nte  [<5/ct  aciv  t£,  i.e.  of  five,  Gr.]  a  phyfical 
compofition  made  up  of  five  ingredients,  viz.  myrrh,  gen¬ 
tian,  birthwort,  fliavings  of  ivory  and  barberries ;  'alio 
the  liquor  called  Punch. 
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Diapentf.  [in  Mujiek]  the  fecond  of  the  concords  ;  the 
terms  of  which  are  as  3  to  2,  otherwife  called  a  petfe& 
fifth,  and  makes  up  an  o£!ave  with  the  Diatfjfaron. 

Df'A  per  [of  diaprer,  F.  to  interweave  with  flowers]  a 
fort  of  linen  cloth  wrought  with  flowers  and  other  figures. 

Di'apEr’d  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  bordme  diaper'd,  is  one 
that  is  fretted  all  over  with  fuch  things  as  boidures  ufed  to 
be  charged,  appearing  between  the  frets.  See  Diapre. 

Di'apering  [in Painting]  is  when  the  piece  pfier  it  is 
quire  finifh’d,  is  over-run  with  branches  or  other  \\o>k. 

Di'apre  (  [in  Heraldry]  3. dividing  of  a  field  • 

Di'aper  ^  into  planes  or  compartments  a(- 
ter  the  manner  of  fret-work,  and  filling  them  PsTjM 
with  figures  of  various  forms,  as  in  the  figuie 
annexed. 

Diaphan  e'it  Y  ?  [ diapbanete ,  F.of  S  loLtfeiraa,  Gr.] 
Diapha'nousness  5  the  property  of  a  diaphanous 
body,  i  e.  one  that  is  tranfpa rent  like  gl,,fs ;  the  humours 
of  the  eye ;  the  Tunica  Cornea,  &c.  The  pores  of  dia¬ 
phanous  bodies  arc  lb  ranged  and  difpofed,  that  the  beams 
of  light  can  pals  rhro’  rhem  freely  every  way 

Diapho  e'nicoiI,  an  electuary,  whole  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  is  Dates,  1 . 

Diaphoni'a  [  !  mtpovief,,  Gr.]  a  harffi  found  in  mufick  ; 
a  found  that  makes’  a  difrord. 

Diapho'nicks  [of  SiAifovteo,  Gr]  a  fciencc  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  properties  of  refracted  founds,  as  they  pafs  thro’ 
different  mediums. 

Diapha'nous,  rranfparent  like  idafs,  or  that  mav  be 
feen  thro’. 

Diaphoni'a  [/'uifeovtcf  Gr.]  difference,  diverfity. 

Diaphonia  [with  Rhetor,  a  'ware,  hen  a  word  re¬ 
peated  is  ufed  in  a  figmficatiou  different  from  what  it  was 
at  firff. 

Dia'phora  [I'/cKpogpt,  Gr.]  difference,  diverfity,  ftrife, 
contention,  L. 

Diaph o'resis  [Staipomcrif,  Gr.]  a  fending  rorth  all 
manner  of  humours  thro’  the  pores  of  the  body. 

Di ap h  or e't  icic  [<T iA<po^tmiy.oc,  Gr.]  difeuffive,  that 
dilfolves  or  purges  by  fweat,  0V. 

Diaphore'ticalness,  property  to  caule  fweat. 

Diaphore'ticks,  medicines  proper  to  caufefuch  eva¬ 
cuations. 

Diaphra'gm  [ diaphragma ,  L.  of  SiAp^aly/tA,  of  Star 
tpyirrcA  to  inclofe,  Gr.]  a  fence  or  hedge  fet  between. 

Diaphra'gm  [with  Anat.]  the  midriff  ;  a  large  dou¬ 
ble  muffle  pafling  acrofs  the  body,  and  feparating  the  cheft 
or  middle  cavity  from  the  belly  or  lower  one. 

Diaphragm  a 'tick  Artery  [Anatom.]  one  that  iffues 
from  the  trunk  of  the  Aorta,  and  goes  from  thence  to  the 
Diaphragm  a. 

Diaphratto'ntes  [Anatomy]  certain  membranes, 
the  fame  as  the  Pleura ,  which  cover  the  infide  of  the  Thorax, 

Diapla'jis  [SiAiwhdaii,  of  SiAwLctaaoj  to  put  together, 
Gr.]  the  forming,  framing,  or  fafhioning  L. 

Diapl  a'sma  [i ict’irxAap.ct,  of  i lAiChdacco  to  linear 
over,  Gr.]  an  ointment  or  fomentation. 

Diapl a'sticks,  medicines  proper  for  a  limb  out  of 
joynt. 

Diapno'e  [S lam/on,  of  Sid  and  7tvlco  to  breathe,  Gr.] 
a  fending  forth  all  manner  of  humours  thro'  the  pores  of 
the  body. 

Diapompho'lygos  [of  Sid  and  oAv£,  Gr.]  the 
recrement  of  brafs]  an  unguent  of  which  that  is  an  in¬ 
gredient. 

Dia  pore's  is  [Siatto^  naif,  Gr.]  a  doubting  or  being 
at  a  ftand  about  a  thing. 

Diaporesis  [with  Rhetoric.]  is  a  figure  when  the  fub- 
jefts  to  be  handled  being  of  equal  worth,  the  orator  ffems 
to  be  in  doubt  which  he  Ihould  begin  with. 

Diapru'num,  an  ele&uary  made  of  damask  prunes,  &c. 

Diapy  e'ticks,  medicines  promoting  the  luppuration 
of  fwellings,  and  caufing  them  to  run  with  matter,  or  ri¬ 
pening  and  breaking  fores,  &c. 

Dia  p  salma  [S iatt]iaaiua,  Gr.]  a  paufc  or  change  of 
note  in  finging. 

Diaphtho'ra  [iT/ixip^sfct,  Gr.]  a  corruption  of  any  part. 

Diarrho'don  [in  Pharmacy]  a  name  given  to  levcral 
compolitions  wherein  red  rofes  are  an  ingredient. 

Diarrho'ea  [<5/otpps.:ot,  Gr.]  a  gentle  lax  or  loofenefs 
in  the  belly  without  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  en¬ 
trails. 

Diarrhoe'tick,  having  a  lask  or  loofenefs  in  the 
belly,  without  an  inflammation. 

Dia'rthrosis  [i id^fuai;,  Gr ]  a  kind  of  Ioofe 
jointing  of  bones,  which  lerve  for  fenfible  motions. 

Di'ary 
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iDl'ARY  [ diarium ,  L.]  ah  account  enter’d  in  a  book  in 
writing  what  patfes  every  day  ;  a  journal  or  day-book. 

Diary  [of  dies,  L.j  of  or  pertaining  to  a  day. 

Dia  s  at  y'rion  ,  an  electuary  whereof  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  is  Satyrion  or  Rag-wort. 

Diasco'rdium,  an  eleGuary  of  which  the  chief  in¬ 
gredient  is  the  herb  ScoMium. 

Diasebesten  [in  Pharmacy ]  an  electuary  wherein 
Sebefles  are  the  bails. 

Diase'nna,  a  compofition  made  of  fenna. 

Dias  pole'ticum,  a  medicine  made  of  cummin. 

Diaste'm  [in  Ancient  Mufick]  a  name  given  to  a  fim- 
ple  interval,  in  contradiftinftion  to  a  compound  interval, 
which  they  call  a  Syfiem. 

Dia'stole  [DasoAi,  Gr.]  a  diftinGion,  a  dividing, 
feparating,  or  pulling  alunder ;  alio  a  widening  or  ftretch- 
ing  out. 

"Diastole  [Anatomy]  Dilatation  or  Dijlenjlon ,  a  term 
ufod  to  exprels  that  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  where- 
by  thofe  parrs  dilate  and  diftend  themfelvcs,  the  contrary 
of  which  is Syfiole. 

Diastole  [with  Grammarians']  a  figure,  whereby  a 
word  that  is  naturally  fhort  is  made  long. 

Diastole  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  when  between 
two  words,,  ibme  other  word,  and  fomctimes  two  words, 
are  put  between  two  words  of  the  lame  kind;  as,  Dti 
mea  vota,  dit  audiere  Lyce,  Horace.  Due  age ,  due  ad  nos , 
&c.  This  figure  is  by  the  Latins  called  Separatio. 

Diastre'mma  [of  Darftipa’,  Gr.  to  turn  afide]  a  dis¬ 
tortion  or  taxation. 

Dia'style  [  in  Architecture  ]  a  building  where  the 
pill  ars  (land  at  the  diftance  of  three  of  their  diameters. 

Dia'syrmos  [d/ototip/vwr,  Gr.j  a  drawing  or  pulling 
afundcr  ;  alfo  a  reproaching  or  taunting  ;  a  handfome  and 
fmart  manner  of  jeering. 

A  DiAiY'rtick  [ diafyrticum ,  L]  a  biting  or  reproach¬ 
ful  taunt  upon  the  equivocation  of  a  word. 

Diata'sis  [of  J/ctToVto,  Gr.  to  ftretch  out]  3  diftenfion 
of  any  fort,  particularly  of  a  limb,  in  cafo  of  fraGure. 

Diatere'tica  [DoCTapiicr/r,  Gr.]  the  art  of  pielerving 
health. 

Diate'resis  [of  (T/arrpMcr/?,  a  good  conftitution  of 
the  bones,  when  they  arc  apt  to  move  eafily  and  ftrong- 
ly,  fuch  as  is  in  the  arms,  hands,  &c. 

Diate'ssaron  [of  Stct  and  rtv-r «.’?»(',  Gr.  four]  a  mu- 
fical  word  intimating  that  an  interval  is  compofod  of  a 
greater  and  a  Idler  tone,  the  ratio  of  which  is  as  4  to  3. 

Diatessaron,  any  compofition  that  confifts  of  four 
ingredients. 

Diath  a'meron,  a  compofition  of  Dares. 

Dia'thesis  [JiciSscr/f,  Gr.]  difpofition  or  conftitution. 

Diathesis  [with  Physicians]  the  natural  or  preterna¬ 
tural  difpofition  of  the  body,  that  inclines  us  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  natural  aGions. 

Diathy'rum  [StctSvyv,  Gr.]  a  skreen  or  fence  of 
boards,  &c.  to  keep  out  the  wind ;  an  inclofure  before  a 
door,  as  in  churches,  &c. 

Dia'toni  [J'/etToior,  Gr.]  corner-ftones,  band  or  pre¬ 
pend  ftones,  L. 

Diato'nick  [of  Sid.  and  toV©-,  Gr.]  as 

Diatonick  Mufick,  one  of  the  three  methods  of  fing- 
ing  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  moft  natural  of  them,  in 
refpeG  that  it  makes  eafy  intervals,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
more  plain  and  ealy  than  the  other  two  which  are  chroma- 
tick  and  enharmonick. 

Diatc/nus  Hypaton,  the  mufical  note  called  D  fiol  re. 

DiatoNUs  Mefon ,  the  note  call’d  G-fol  re-ut. 

Diato'nicum  ?  a  kind  of  long  proceeding  by  different 

Diato'num  i  tones  and  lemi-tones,  either  in  alcen- 
ding  or  defeending,  more  natural  and  lels  farced  than  o- 
ther  forts  of  mufick,  Plain  Song. 

Diatra'g  ac  a  nth,  a  compofition  in  which  gum  tra- 
gacanth  is  the  chief  ingredienr. 

Dia'triba?  [iictrpiZk,  Gr.]  a  continued  difeourfo  or 

Dia'tribeS  difputation;  alfo  the  place  where  de¬ 
putations,  S Pc.  are  held. 

Dia  tri'bus  [of  d/a  and  tribus,  L.  three]  a  com¬ 
pofition  made  up  of  three  forts  of  Saunders. 

Diatri'tos  ?  three  days  falling,  abftinence  for  three 

Diatri'tonS  days,  L.  of  Gr. 

Diatu'rbit h,  an  eleGuary  of  Turbith. 

Diaty'posis  [d/stTti  v  ecris,  Gr.]  an  information  or  in- 
ftruGion  ;  alfo  a  deferipnon,  L. 

Diatyposis  [in  Rhetorick]  a  figure,  by  which  a  thing 
is  fo  lively  deferibed,  that  it  feems  to  be  let  as  it  were  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes. 
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Dia xy'l aloes*  a  medicine  made  of  the  wbod  of 
aloes,  L. 

Diazi'nziber,  a  medicine  made  of  ginger. 

Diaz  eu 'tick  Tone  [in  the  Ancient  Greek  Mufick]  that 
which  disjoined  two  fourths  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  which 
being  joyned  to  either  make  a  fifth. 

Dia'zoma  [d/a'C&’/ua,  Gr.]  a  girdle;  alfo  the  fame  as 
the  Diaphragma. 

Di'bble  [with  Gardiners ]  a  a  tool  for  fetting  of  herbs. 

Di'ca,  a  procefs  or  aGion  at  law,  L. 

Die  a  [Old  Rec.]  a  tally  for  accounts. 

Dica'city  ?  [1 dicacitas ,  L.]  talkativenefs  ;  alfo 

Dica'ciousness5  buffoonery,  drollery. 

Dic.’EOLOGY  [in  Rhetorick]  a  figure,  whereby  the  juf- 
tice  of  a  caufe  is  fet  forth  in  as  few  words  as  may  be. 

Dichophya  [of  di'na  double,  and  <pvo>}  Gr.  to  grow] 
a  fault  in  the  hairs  when  they  Ip  lit. 

Dichora'os  [d/xope10^  Gr.  i.e.  compounded  of  two 
choreus’s]  a  foot  in  verle,  either  Greek  or  Latin ,  which  con- 
fills  of  four  fyllables,  of  which  the  firft  ind  .bird  are  long, 
and  the  fecond  and  fourth  Ihort,  as  r'ompr^bare. 

To  Dicho'tomiz  e  [ityoroueiv,  Gr.]  to  cut  or  di¬ 
vide  into  two  parts. 

Dicho'tomus  [in  Botanick  Writers]  is  ufod  of  fuch 
plants,  whole  ftalk  divides  into  two  parts,  as  Valerinelle , 
Corn-faUet,  &c. 

Die  H o'tom  Y  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  dividing  a  fpeech 
or  difeourfe  into  two  parts,  Gr. 

Die h  o'tomis  t  [of  it-goTon'ict,  Gr.]  one  who  divides  a 
thing  into  two  parts. 

Di'crens  [prob  a  contraGion  of  Devilkins ,  i.e.  little 
devilsj  a  lbrt  of  an  oath,  as  Odz  Dickens. 

Di'cker  of  Leather ,  a  quantity  containing  ten  hides. 

Die zeo  logy  [  Su  rioMylet,  Gr.  ]  a  pleading  one's 
caufo,  and  advocating  for.  J  * 

Dicot  y'ledon  [with Botanies]  a  term  ufod  of  plants, 
which  fpring  with  two  feed  leaves  oppofite  to  each  other, 
as  the  generality  of  plants  have. 

Di'ca  A  Ferri  [in  Doomfday  Book]  a  quantity  of  iron, 
confilling  of  ten  bars 

Di'crotOs  (oto;,  Gr.]  a  pulle  that  beats  twice. 

DlCTA'MEN  [of  diBare ,  L.]  a  prefeript  or  rule  ;  but 
moft  properly  a  leffon  or  lhoit  difeourfe  which  a  fchool- 
maller  diGates  to  his  fcholars,  L. 

Dicta'mnum  i  iiy.TctiJ.voVy  Gr.  ^  dittander-dittany , 

Dicta'mnus5  d/Jcra/o/or,  Gr.  S  or  garden-ginger, 
an  herb  of  lingular  virtue  fox  expelling  poTon. 

To  Di'ctate  [diCtutum,  L.]  to  teil  another  what  to 
write,  to  indite,  to  teach  or  Ihew  ;  alfo  to  infpire  with. 

Dictates  [diCtata,  L.]  precepts,  inllruttions,  rules. 

DicTa'tion,  a  pronouncing  or  dictating  of  anything 
to  another  man  to  be  wrritten  by  him. 

Dicta'tor,  one  who  tells  another  whattofpeak  or  write. 

Dictator  [among  the  Ancient  Romans]  a  fovereign 
commander,  from  whom  no  appeal  was  allow’d;  who  was 
never  chofen  but  when  the  common-wealth  was  in  fome 
eminent  danger  or  trouble;  had  the  command  both  of  war 
and  peace,  and  the  power  of  life  and  death.  His  com¬ 
mand  was  to  lad  but  half  a  year ;  but  the  fon*te  had  pow¬ 
er  to  continue  it,  ocher wifo  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  up 
his  office  upon  pain  of  treafon. 

Dictatorship  [< diCtatura,  L  ]  the  office  and  dignity 
of  a  diGator. 

Dicta'toRY  [ diCtatorius ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  diGg- 
tor,  or  diGatihg. 

Dicta'trix,  a  Ihe-diGator  or  indicator,  dPc.  D. 

Di'ctiose  [ diCtiofus ,  L.]  full  of  words. 

Dictionary  [ diCtiottarium,  L.]  a  colleGion  of  all 
the  words  in  a  language,  or  of  the  terms  of  art  in  any  foience 
explained  and  commonly  digefted  in  an  alphabetical  order. 

To  Di'ctitate  [diCtitatum,  L.]  to  fpeak  often. 

Dictyoi'des  [of  Hutvov  a  net,  and  esSo;  fhape,  Gr.] 
a  mufcle,  &V.  in  form  rcfembling  a  net. 

Dida'cticK  /  of  ii$ctv.TiK0Sy  Gr.]  forving  to  teach 

Dida'cTic  al  5  or  explain  the  nature  of  things;  doc¬ 
trinal,  inftruGive. 

Dida'ctic  ally  [of  didaBiqste,  F.  didafticuSy  L.  ol  S~i- 
i^otKTixas-  of  Siioi'sx.oiy  Gr.  to  teach]  inftruGively. 

Didasca'lick  [StSa.'sv.a.isiMSy  Gr.]  pertaining  to  a  ma¬ 
iler  or  teacher. 

Di'dapp  er  [bucb-Capper,  Du.]  the  name  of  a  bird. 

Di'dymoi  [f flv/xoiy  Gr.]  twins  or  any  thing  that  is 
double  ;  in  Anatomy,  the  tefticles. 

Die  [with  Architects]  the  middle  of  a  pedeftal,  viz.. 
that  part  that  lies  between  the  bales  and  the  corniffi. 

Dibmi 


D  t 


D  I 

Diem  clauftt  extremum ,  a  writ  lying  for  one  who  holds 
lands  of  the  King,  either  by  knights  fervice  or  foccage, 
and  dies  under  or  at  full  age:  this  writ  is  directed  to  the 
efeheator  of  the  county,  to  enquire  ol  what  eftate  he  was 
poflefs’d,  who  is  the  next  heir,  and  of  what  value  the 
land  is. 

Die'nnial  [diennis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  2  years. 

De  die  in  diem,  from  day  to  day,  X. 

Dies,  a  day,  L. 

Dies  comitates  [among  the  Roma  ns]  days  of  meeting 
the  people,  marked  in  the  almanack  or  calendar  with  the 
letter  C. 

Dies  comperendini  [among  the  Romans']  days  of  ad¬ 
journment,  being  in  number  20,  which  were  granted 
by  the  praetor  or  judge  to  the  parties,  after  a  hearing  on 
both  fides,  either  to  inform  more  fully,  or  to  clear  them- 
felves. 

Dies  datus  [in  Law]  a  relpitc  given  by  the  court  to 
the  defendant,  L. 

Dies  fajli  [among  the  Romans]  pleading  days,  during 
which  the  pr*tor  might  hold  a  court,  and  adminifter 
juftice,  X. 

Dies  fejli  [among  the  Romans]  holy  days,  upon  which 
the  people  were  either  employed  in  offering  facrifices,  or 
elfe  following  their  diverfions. 

Dies  intercifi  ?  [among  the  Romans]  part  of  which 

Dies  enterocifi$  was  lpent  in  the  performance  of 
facred  rites,  and  the  other  part  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  and  were  marked  in  their  calendar  with  the  let¬ 
ters  E.  N. 

Dies  Jufii  [among  the  Romans]  30  days,  commonly 
granted  to  enemies,  after  the  proclamation  of  war  againft 
them  ;  before  the  expiration  of  which  time,  they  did  not 
enter  their  territories,  or  proceed  to  any  att  of  hoftility. 

Dies  Nefafli [among  the  Romans ]  days  counted  unlucky, 
on  which  they  heard  no  law-matters,  nor  called  any  af- 
femblies  of  the  people. 

Dies  Vr aliases  [among  the  Romans]  certain  days,  du¬ 
ring  which  it  was  permitted  to  engage  an  enemy,  L. 

Dies  nun  pr  aliases  (  [among  the  Remans]  unlucky  or  un- 

Dies  atri  S  fortunate  days,  on  which  they 

avoided  fighting  a  battle,  on  account  of  fome  lofs  they  had 
luffered  on  thofe  days,  L. 

Dies  Senatorii  [among  the  Romans]  days  on  which 
the  fenate  aflembled  about  the  affairs  of  the  common- wealth. 

Dies  Stall  [Law  Term]  the  laft  days  of  adjournment 
in  Iaw-fuits,  L. 

Dies  Juridici  [in  Law]  legal  days,  are  all  days  in  bank, 
continuance,  efloin  days  and  others,  which  arc  given  to  the 
parties  in  court  during  the  term,  X. 

Dies  7 ion  juri  did  [in  law]  illegal  days  ;  fuch  on  which 
no  pleas  are  held  in  any  court  of  juftice,  viz.,  all  lundays, 
and  certain  particular  days  in  the  terms,  as  Afcenfion  day  in 
Eajler- term  ;  that  of  John  the  Baptijl  in  Trinity  term  ;  thofe 
of  All-Saints  and  All-Souls  in  Michaelmas-term  ;  the  Pu¬ 
rification  of  the  V irgin  Mary  in  Hilary- term. 

Df  es  Marchia  \i.  e.  the  day  of  the  Marches]  the  day 
of  meeting  or  congrefs  between  the  Englifb  and  Scotch  ; 
formerly  appointed  to  be  held  annually  on  the  borders  or 
marches,  i or  adjufting  all  differences,  and  preferving  the 
articles  of  peace. 

Diesis  [in  Printing]  this  mark  (  t  )  called  alfo  a  double 
dagger. 

Di'esis  S'nffif,  Gr.]  a  tranfmiflion  or  fending  over,  X. 

Diesis  [in  Mufick]  is  the  divifion  of  atone  below  a 
femi-tone ,  or  an  interval,  confifting  of  a  lower  or  imperfeft 
femi-  tone,  i.  e.  the  placing  of  femi-tones  where  there 
onght  to  be  tones ;  or  the  placing  of  a  tone  where  there 
ought  to  be  only  a  femi-tone. 

Diesis  enbarmonical  [in  Mufick]  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  greater  and  the  lefler  femi  tone.  Diefifes  are 
the  leaft  lenfible  divifions  of  a  tone,  and  are  marked  on 
the  fcore  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew’s-cto{s. 

Diespit  er  [as  fome  think  of  diei  pater,  L.  i.  e.  the 
father  of  the  day  ;  or  as  others  of  AiJ?  the  Gen.  of  ZeiV 
or  Asvr,  i  e.  father  Jupiter]  a  name  given  to  Jupiter. 

Diet  [ dieta ,  L.  of.  A/a?T«,  Gr .]  food,  nourishment, 
a  particular  way  of  living. 

Diet,  a  general  meeting  of  the  eftates  of  Germany. 

To  Diet  onet  to  keep  a  perlon  to  a  peculiar,  regular  or 
ftrift  diet.  "°' 

Die'ta  [Old  Rec.]  a  days  work. 

Dieta  rationabilis ,  a  reasonable  days  journey,  L- 

Die'tarv,  treating  of  or  pertaining  to  a  regular  pre- 
feribed  diet. 

Diete'tick.  >  pertaining  to  a  regular  or  preferibed 
:Die;tetical  $  diet. 


Dieu  et  MON  droit  [i.  e.  God  and  my  right]  the 
motto  of  the  arms  of  England ,  this  king  Edward  1.  took 
to  figiiify  that  he  held  not  his  kingdom  of  any  mortal  in 
vaflalage,  F. 

Dieu  fin  AEl  [Law  Phrafe]  i.  e.  the  a£l  of  God,  it 
being  a  maxim  in  law,  that  the  a&  of  God  Shall  not* be 
a  prejudice  to  any  man;  as  for  inftance,  if  a  houfe  be 
thrown  down  by  a  tempeft,  the  leflee  fhall  be  free  from 
an  aftion  of  wafte,  and  fhall  alfo  have  the  liberty  to  take 
timber  to  build  it  again. 

Dieze'ugmenon  [Ata.^ivyfuvov,  Gr.]  a  figure  in 
Rhetorick ,  in  which  feveral  claufes  of  a  fentence  have  re¬ 
lation  to  one  verb,  as  whofi  low  condition ,  mean  fortune 
filthy  nature  is  obnoxious  to  reafin. 

Di EZ  EUG M  EN on  Note [ Mufick ]  the  note  called  E-la-mi. 

Diezeugmenon  Paranete  [in  Mufick]  the  note  called 
d’la-fil  re.  w  . 

Diffa'mable'  [diffamabiHf,  LJ  that  is  capable  or 
may  be  defamed  or  flandered.  !  J ; 

Diffama'tion,  a  taking  aVay  a  perlon  s- good  name. 

Diffa'matorv,  flanderous. 

To  Dtp  fa' M?.[diffamare}  L.]  to  flander,  to  fcandalize. 

Diffarrea'tion,  the  parting  of  a  cake  ;  a  folem- 
nity  ufed  among  the  ancient  Romans ,  at  the  divorcement 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  X. 

To  Di'ffer  [Xfferre,  L.]  to  vary,  to  be  unlike,  to 
difagree. 

Difference  [ differentia ,  L.]  a  diverfity,  a  varia¬ 
tion  ;  alfo  a  controverfy,  variance,  a  quarrel,  F. 

Difference  [with  Logicians]  is  an  eftential  attribute, 
which  belongs  to  any  fpecies ,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Genus,  and  is  the  univerfal  idea  of  that  fpecies.  As  for 
example,  body  and  fpirit ,  or  foul  in  human  nature,  are 
two  fpecies  of  fubftance,  which  in  their  ideas  do  contain 
fomething  more  than  is  in  that  fubftance  ;  for  in  a  body 
is  found  impenetrability  and  extenfion,  in  a  foul  or  fpirit 
the  power  of  cogitation,  of  thinking  and  reafoning  ;  and 
thence  the  difference  of  a  body  is  impenetrable  exten- 
tion,  and  the  difference  of  a  fpirit  is  cogitation. 

Difference  [with  Mathematicians]  is  the  remain¬ 
der,  when  one  number  or  quantity  has  been  fubtrafted 
from  another. 

Difference  of  Longitude  of  two  places  on  the  Earth 
[Geography]  is  an  arch  of  the  equator,  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  meridians  of  thofe  places. 

Difference  of  the  Sun ,  &c.  [Afironomy]  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  of  the 
fun  or  planet. 

Differences  [in  Heraldry]  arc  certain  additaments 
to  coats  of  armour,  whereby  fomething  is  added  or  al¬ 
tered  to  diftinguifh  the  younger  families  from  the  elder ; 
or  to  Ihcw  how  far  they  remove  from  the  principal  houfe. 
Thefe  differences  are  9,  viz.  the  Label,  the  Crefient ,  the 
Mullet ,  the  Martlet,  the  Annulet,  the  Flower- de-lis,  the  Rofi, 
the  Eight-foil,  and  the  Crofs-moline  ■  all  which  lee  in 
their  places. 

Ancient  Differences  [in  Coat  Armour]  were  bor- 
dures  of  all  kinds. 

Modern  Differences  [in  Coat  Armour]  are  the 
crefient,  file  or  label,  mullet,  martlet ,  &c. 

To  Di'ff  B.KZiHti  E[differencier,  F.]  to  make  a  difference 
between,  to  diftinguifh. 

Differ E'NTiAi,  of  any  quantity,  is  the  fluxion 
of  that  quantity. 

DtR  f  e  R  e'n  t  i  a  l  Quantity  [in  the  higher  Geometry]  an 
infinitely  lmall  quantity,  or  particle  of  a  quantity  fo  final! 
as  to  be  incommenliirable  thereto,  or  lefs  than  any  afiign- 
able  one. 

Differential  calculus  [Gro.]  a  method  of  diffe¬ 
rencing  quantities,  that  is,  of  finding  a  differential  or  that 
infinitely  lmall  quantity,  which  taken  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  ot  times  is  equal  to  a  given  quantity. 

Differential  [in  the  doctrine  of  Logarithms]  the 
doctrine  of  tangents. 

Dif  ferentio-differential  calculus ,  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  differencing  differential  quantities,  as  the  fign  of 
a  differential  is  the  letter  d,  that  of  a  differential  of  dx, 
is  d  dx,  and  the  differential  of  ddx,  d  d  dx  or  d 1  x, 

5  x,  See 

A  Differential  [of  the  firft  power  or  degree]  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  quantity,  as  d  x. 

A  Differential  [of  the  fecond  power] is  an  in- 
finitefimal  of  a  differential  quantity  of  the  firft  degree,  as 
ddx  or  dxdx,  otdx.*,  8tc. 

A  Differential  [of  the  third  power,  &c.]  is  an 
infinitefimal  of  a  differential  quantity  of  the  fecond  pow¬ 
er,  as  dddx,  or  dx\  &c.  Di'fffj- 


Di'fferentness  [of  differentia,  L.j  difference. 

Difficult  [difficile,  Fr.  of  dfficilis,  L.J  uneafy, 
troublefome,  crabbed,  hard  to  be  performed,  underftood 
or  pleafed. 

Difficulty  ?  [ difficult e,  Fr.  of  dfficultas,  L.] 

Di'fficultness  J  hardnefs  to  be  pertormed,  trou¬ 
ble,  a  difficult  cafe,  po:nt  or  queftion. 

To  Diffi'de  [ diffidere ,  L.J  to  miftruft,  to  doubt,  to 

defpair. 

Di'ffideNT  [diffident,  L.]  diftruftful,  fufpicious,  jea¬ 
lous,  fearful. 

Diffidence  7  [of  dffidentia ,  L.]  diftruft,  fufpi- 

Di'ffidentness  5  cioufnefs. 

To  Diffi'nd  [ dffindere ,  L.]  to  cut  or  cleave  afunder. 

Diffi'ssion,  a  cleaving  afunder. 

Diffla't  ION,  a  blowing  or  puffing  away. 

Difflation  [in  Cbymijhy)  is  when  fpirits  railed  by 
heat  are  blown  by  a  fort  of  bellows  in  the  oppolite  Camera 
or  arch  of  the  furnace,  and  there  found  congealed. 

Di'ffluence  /  [ dffiuentia ,  L.]  a  flowing  abroad,  or 

Difflu'ency  ^  divers  ways. 

Difflu'enT  [diffluent,  L.]  loofe  and  ready  to  fall 

afunder. 

Difflu'ous  [ diffluut ,  L.]  flowing  forth,  abroad  or 

feveral  ways. 

Difflu'vium,  a  falling  oft,  a  flowing  down,  L. 

Diff  luvium  [in  Botany]  a  diftemper  in  trees  whereby 
they  loofe  their  bark,  L. 

Di'fform.  [ dfformis ,  L.]  a  word  ufed  in  oppofition 
to  uniform,  and  fignifies  that  there  is  no  manner  of  regu¬ 
larity  in  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  thing. 

Diffo'rm  Flowers  [with  Florifls]  fuch  flowers  as  are 
not  of  the  fame  figure  all  round,  or  have  their  fore  and 
back  parts,  as  alio  their  right  and  left  parts  unlike. 

Diffu'gous  [dffugus,  L.]  that  flieth  divers  ways. 

ToDiffu'nd  [[ dffundere ,  L.]  to  pour  out,  to  fcatter 
abroad  ;  alfo  to  diftufe  or  fpread  abroad. 

Diffu's  EDN  ess  [of  dffufus,  L.]  the  being  poured 
forth. 

Diffu'sile  [ dffufilis ,  L.]  fpreading. 

To  Diffu'se  [dffufum,  L.]  to  fpread  here  and  there. 

Diffuse  [dffufus,  L.]  diftuiive. 

Dip  fu'sion,  a  pouring  out  ;  a  fpreading  abroad,  L. 

Dif  fu'sion  [with  Pbilofphers]  is  the  difperfing  the 
fubtile  effluvia’s  of  bodies  into  a  kind  of  atmolphere  quite 
round  them  ;  as  for  example,  the  magnetical  particles  are 
diftuled  every  where  round  about  the  earth  in  parts  adjacent 
to  it.  £nd  the  light  is  diffufed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
iffuing  all  round  from  that  wonderful  body  of  fire. 

Diffu'sive  [dffufus,  L.]  apt  to  fpread  or  extend. 

Di  ffu'siv  ENEss,  extenfivenefs,  aptnefs  to  fpread 
here  and  there. 

To  Dig  [prob.  of  ‘oician,  Sax-  to  make  a  trench  about] 
to  break  or  open  the  ground  with  a  fpade,  pick-ax,  &c. 

To  Dig  U  Badger  [with  Hunters j  to  raile  or  difcharge 

him. 

Di'gamma  [A Gr.]  the  letter  F,  fo  called  by 
Grammarians,  becaufe  it  feems  to  rcprefont  a  double  T  or 
Creek  gamma. 

Di'gamy  [Aiyafflm,  Gr.]  a  being  married  twice. 

Diga's  trick  [A/^ttS-fixaf  of  <5  is  and  yctsiif,  Gr.  the 
belly]  that  has  a  double  belly. 

Diga'sTRICUS  [with  Anatomifis]  a  mufcle  fo  called 
from  its  double  belly  ;  it  arifes  from  the  procels  called 
mammiformis,  and  is  inlerted  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Digere'ntia  [with  Phyf  clans ]  digeftives,  medicines 
■which  digeft  or  ripen,  L. 

To  Dige'st  [with  Cbymijls ]  is  to  fet  a  foaking  over 

a  gentle  fire,  L. 

To  Dige'st  [digerer,  F.  of  d/geftum,  L.J  to  diflolve  in 
the  ftomach  ;  alfo  to  difpofe  or  put  together;  alio  to  exa¬ 
mine,  foan  or  fift  a  bufinels,  L. 

To  Dige'st  [with  Surgeons']  to  bring  to  maturity,  to 

ripen. 

Dig  est  a'tion,  a  digefting,  ordering  or  difpofing,  L. 

Dige'stible  [digefiibihs,  L.]  capable  of  being  di- 
gefted. 

Dig  e'stibleness,  eafinefs  to  be  digefted. 

Dig  e'stiv  en  ess  [of  digejlivus,  L.]  digeftive  faculty. 

Dig e'stion  [with  Cbymijls]  is  the  infilling  or  fteep- 
ing  a  mixt  body  in  fome  proper  Menfiruum,  or  liquor  that 
is  fit  to  diflolve  it :  So  that  as  near  as  poffible,  it  may  have 
the  fame  effect  as  a  natural  heat. 

Animal  Digestion,  is  the  deco&ion  of  the  aliment  or 
food,  &V.  in  the  ftomach,  or  the  diflolution  of  it,  by 
which  it  is  turned  into  chyle. 


Dig  e'stiv  e  [dige/livUs,  L.)  helping  to  digeft  or  con¬ 
coct  ;  alfo  ripening. 

Dig  e'stiv  es  [in  Pbyftck]  are  fucli  medicines  as  caufc 
digeftion,  by  ftrengthening  and  increafing  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach. 

External  Digestives  [in  Surgery]  are  medicaments 
that  diflolve  fwellings,  or  breed  laudable  matter  in  a  wound. 

Diges'ts  [digefia,  L]  a  colle&ion  of  the  Roman  laws, 
digefted  under  proper  titles  by  the  order  of  the  emperor 
Juflinian. 

To  Digh  t  [toihtan,  Sax.]  to  deck,  fet  off  or  adorn. 

Di'git  [digitus,  L.]  the  quantity  of  an  inch  in  mealure; 
or  properly  3  fourths  of  an  inch  ;  or  4  grains  of  barley  laid 
breadth-wife. 

Digit  [in  Arithmetick]  a  character  which  denotes  a 
figure,  as  I  for  one,  V  for  five,  X  for  10,  &c. 

Digit  [with  AJlronomers]  is  the  12th  part  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
quantity  of  an  eclipfe. 

DI'gital  [ digitalis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  finger. 

Digita'tion,  a  pointing  with  the  finger;  alfo  the 
form  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands  joined  together,  or  the 
manner  of  their  joining. 

Digita'tum  folium  [in  Botany]  a  term  ufed  con¬ 
cerning  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  which  is  either  compofed  of 
many  Angle  leaves  fet  together  upon  one  foot  ftalk,  as  in 
the  cinqfoil,  &c.  orelle  where  there  are  many  deepgalhes 
or  cuts  in  the  leaf,  as  in  thole  of  ftrawberries,  0c.  L. 

Digita'tus,  a,  um  [with  Botanies]  fingered,  &c. 
See  digit attsm. 

Di'gits  [in  Arithmetick]  are  any  whole  number  under 
ten,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  are  called  digits,  L. 

Di'gladia'tion,  a  fwotd-playing,  or  fighting  with 
fwords,  L. 

Diglyph  [Architecture]  a  kind  of  imperfect  triglyph, 
confole  or  the  like,  with  only  2  channels  or  engravings. 

To  Di'gnify  [of  dignus  worthy,  and  fo,  L-]  to  be 
made]  to  advance  to  a  dignity,  efpecially  to  tome  eccleft- 
ftical  one. 

Di'gnifiedness  [of  dignus  worthy,  and  fo,  L.  to 
make]  dignity. 

Di>gn  1  t  a  r  Y  [ dignitarius ,  Lat.  Barb.]  an  ecclefiaftical 
officer,  who  hath  not  the  care  of  fouls,  as  a  Dean,  Pre¬ 
bend,  &c. 

Di'gniTY  [dignitas,  L.]  advancement,  honour,  repu¬ 
tation,  fome  confiderable  preferment,  office  or  employ¬ 
ment  in  church  or  ftate. 

Ecclefafical  Dignity  [by  the  Canonifit]  is  defined  to 
be  adminiftratibn  joined  with  fome  power  and  jurif- 
di&ion. 

Di'gnities  [in  Afrology]  are  the  advantages  a  planet 
has  upon  the  account  of  its  being  in  a  particular  place  of 
the  Zodiack,  or  fuch  a  ftation  with  other  planets. 

Diipo'lia  [Al'fflWa.  of  Af/  Jupiter,  and  iroMti,  pro- 
tefifor  of  the  city,  Gr.]  an  Athenian  feftival,  on  which  it 
was  cuftomary  to  place  facrifice- cakes  on  a  brazen  table,^ 
and  to  drive  a  number  of  oxen  round  them,  of  which  if 
any  eat  of  the  cakes  he  was  flaughtered ;  and  thence 
fometimes  the  feaft  was  called  B«<por/ct,  i.  ox-llaughter. 
The  original  of  this  cuftom  was,  that  on  one  ot  Jupiter  s 
feftivals,  a  hungry  ox  happened  to  eat  one  ot  the  confe- 
crated  cakes,  whereupon  the  prieft  killed  the  prophane 
beaft.  On  the  days  of  this  feftival,  it  was  accounted  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime  to  kill  an  ox,  and  therefore  the  prieft  that 
killed  the  ox,  was  forced  to  lave  himfelf  by  a  timely  flight, 
and  the  Athenians  in  his  ftead,  took  the  bloody  axe  and 
arraigned  it,  and  (as  Paufanias  relates)  brought  it  in  not 
guilty;  but  JE-lian  fays,  that  both  prieft  and  people  who 
were  prefent  at  the  folemnity,  were  accufed  as  being  ac- 
cefibry  to  the  faft ;  but  were  acquitted,  and  the  axe 
condemned. 

ToDigre'ss  [ digreffum ,  fup.  of  digredere,  L.]  to  go 

from,  0«.  .  f  , 

Digression,  a  ftraying  or  wandering  out  ot  tne 
way  ;  a  going  from  the  matter  in  hand  ;  alfo  that  part 
of  a  treatile  or  dilcourfo  which  does  not  relate  to  its  main. 

defign.  .  r-tr  n 

Dih  e'lios  [with  Apron.]  is  that  ordinate  in  an  E Ups 

which  pafles  through  that  focus,  in  which  the  fun  is  1  up- 

poled  to  be  placed  _  p  r 

Dija'mbus  [of DV  and Gr.]  a  foot  in  verfe 
that  confifts  of  four  fyllables  ;  the  firft  and  third  flio>t, 
the  fecond  and  laft  long,  as  amocnitas. 

Dike  grave  [q-  dike,  i.  e.  ditch-grave]  an  officer 
whole  bufinefs  is  to  take  care  of  ditches  and  banks. 
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ToDiju'd  icate  [dijudicatum,  .L/j  to  ju^lge  between 
two  parties  ;  alfo  to  di'fceni  or  diftihguifli. 
v  Dijudic  a'tion,  a  judging  between  or  deciding  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  parties.  ■ 

If  Dike  Tice,  Srfx.]  a  ditch  or  furrow. 

Dike  reeve  [in  LincolnJbire]  an  officer  who  takes 
care  of  the  dikes  and  ditches. 

Dil  Acer  a'tion,  a  tearing  and  rending  afunder,  L. 

Dilania'tion,  a  butchering,  a  cutting  or  tearing  in 
pieces,  L. 

To  Dilapidate  [dilapidate,  L.]  to  rid  or  clear  a 
place  of  Hones  ;  alio  to  pull  or  throw  down  a  building. 

Di  lap  id  a'tion  [in  Law ]  a  wafteful  deftroying,  a 
letting  a  building  run  to  decay  or  ruin  for  want  of  re¬ 
pairs,  L. 

,  Dila'table,  that  may  be  widened. 

Dila'tablen  ess,  capablenefi  of  being  widened. 

Dilata'tion,  a  making  wide,  an  inlarging  in  breadth, 
F.  of  X. 

Dilata'tion  [in  Anatomy']  is  when  any  paflages  or 
veftels  of  the  body  are  diftended  or  ftretched  out  too 
much  ;  as  veins  which  fwell  with  melancholy  corrupt 
blood  in  the  temples,  legs,  &Pc. 

Dilata'tion  [with  Philofophers]  a  motion  of  the  parts 
of  a  body,  whereby  it  expands  or  opens  itfelf  to  a  greater 
fpacc. 

Dilatato'rium  [with  Surgeons] an inftrument  to  open 
any  pa  t,  as  the  mouth,  womb  or  fundament,  L. 

To  Dila't  e  [di  la  tare,  L.]  to  widen  or  grow  wide,  to 
ftretch  ;  alfo  to  rarify  or  grow  thin  as  the  air  does  ;  alfo 
to  enlarge  upon  a  fubjefl:. 

Dilato'res  alarum  nap  [in  Anatomy ]  a  pair  of  muf- 
cles  common  to  the  ale  nafi  and  upper  lip,  which  pull  up 
the  alee  and  dilate  the  noftrils. 

Dila'ter  /  [with  Surgeons]  an  inftrument  hollow 

Dila'tory  S  on  the  infide  to  extraft  a  barbed  iron, 
Sf-c.  of  a  wound ;  and  for  other  ufes. 

Dilatory  [ dilatorius ,  L.]  making  delays,  full  of  fhifts 
and  put-offs,  tedious. 

Di'l atoRin ess,  a  delaying  or  a  faculty  of  being 
long  or  tedious  in  doing  any  thing. . 

Di'l  do  [a  contra&ion  of  diletto,  Ital.  q.  d.  a  woman’s 
delight  ;  or  of  the  Englijli  Dally ,  q.  d  a  thing  to  play  with¬ 
al]  Penis  fuccedaneus ,  called  by  the  Italians  Pajfatempo. 

Dile'ction,  afte&ion,  love,  L.  '• 

Dile'mma  [jixj^a,  Gr.]  an  argument  in  I.ogick  con- 
lifting  of  two  or  four  propofitions,  fo  difpoled  that  deny 
which  you  will  of  them  you  will  be  prefs’d,  and  grant 
which  you  will  of  them  the  conclufion  will  involve  you 
in,  difficulties  not  eafily  to  be  got  over. 
iDi'ligence  /  [diligentia,  L.]  great  care,  care- 

Di'lig  entness  S  fulnefs. 

Di'l ig ent  [ diligent ,  L.]  careful,  watchful,  laborious, 
pains-taking. 

Dill,  an  herb  like  fennel. 

Di'lligrout,  a  fort  of  pottage,  anciently  made  for, 
the  king’s  table  on  a  coronation-day. 

Di  LLING  [as  tho’  of  Dallying]  a  child  born  when  the 
parents  are  old. 

Di'logy  [bthoyla.,  Cr.]  a  figure  ufed  by  Rhetoricians, 
wherein  a  doubtful  word  fignifies  two  things. 

Dilu'cid  [ dilucidus,  L.]  clear,  light,  manifeft,  evi¬ 
dent. 

To  Dilu'c  id  at  e  [diluci datum ,  L]  to  make  manifeft, 
clear  or  plain. 

Dilu'cidateness,  clearnefs,  plainnefs. 

Dilucida'tion,  a  making  clear,  plain  or  manifeft. 

Di'i.v  IN g  [with  Tinners]  is  the  fhaking  the  tin  ore  in 
a  canvafs  fieve  in  a  tub  of  water,  fo  that  the  filth  goes  over 
the  rim  of  the  fieve,  leaving  the  tin  behind. 

Dilue'nts  [ diluentia,  L.]  medicines  proper  for  thin¬ 
ning  the  blood. 

Dilue'ntia  [with  Physicians]  medicinas,  &c.  good  to 
dilute  and  thin  the  blood,  X. 

To  Dilu'te  [ dilutum ,  Sup.  of  d/Iuere,  L.]  to  make  a 
fluid  thin,  by  the  addition  of  a  thinner  to  it ;  alfo  to  al¬ 
lay,  temper  or  mingle  with  water ;  as  to  dilute  wine  is  to 
mingle  it  with  water. 

To  Dilute  [with  Chymifis]  is  to  diifolve  the  parts  of 
a  dry  body  in  a  moift  or  liquid  one. 

Dilu'te  [in  Botanick  Writers]  faintly,  dilutius,  more 
faintly,  X.  ■ 

Dilu'ted  [ dilutus ,  L.]  tempered  with  water,  made 
thin,  ©V. 

Dilu'tion,  tempering,  dilfolving,  L. 

Diiu'vian  [diluvianus,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  flood. 
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-Dim  [’Pim,^/»jC.]  obfoure,  darki'fh. 

To  make  D  i  m  [abimmian,'  .Sax.]  to  render  darkifii  or  ofe- 
feure. 

Dime'nsion,  the  juft  meaforeor  compals  of  a  thing,  L. 

Dime'nsion  [by  Algebraijis]  is  applied  to  die  powers 
of  any  root  in  an  equation,  which  are  called  the  dimeij- 
fions  of  that  root,  as  in  a  biquadratick  equation,  the  high- 
eft  power  has  4  dimenfions,  or  its  index  is  4. 

Dimension  [in  Geometry ]  fignifies  either  length  and 
breadth ,  as  of  a  plane  fuperficies  ;  or  length ,  breadth  and 
thicknefs,  as  in  a  folid ;  thus  a  line  has  one  dimenfion,  i.  e. 
length  ;  a  furface  two,  viz.  length  and  breadth ;  a  folid  has 
3,  length ,  breadth  and  thicknefs . 

Dime'nsionless,  having  no  bounds  or  meafures, 

,  unmeafurablenefs. 

Dime'tve,  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caer- 
marthenfiire ,  Pembrokepire ,  Cardiganpire. 

Dimh'tient  [dimetiens,  L.]  the  fame  as  diameter. 

Di mic a'tion,  a  fighting  or  skirmifliing,  L. 

Dimidi'etas  [Old  Lat.  kec.]  the  moiety  or  one  half 
of  a  thing.  1 

ToDimi'nish  [diminuere,  L.j  to  IdTcn,  to  impair,  to 
abate  ;  to  grow  Ids  ;  alfo  to  dccreafe  ;  to  fall  or  fink  in 
value. 

Diminished  Interval  [in  Mujick ]  a  deficiait  interval, 
or  one  which  is  fhort  of  its  juft  quantity  by  a  Idler  fc- 
mitone. 

Diminution,  a  diminiftiing,  a  Ielfening  ;  an  abate¬ 
ment,  a  decrede,  L. 

Diminu'tion  [in  Heraldry]  a  defaming  or  blemiiliing 
fome  particular  point  of  the  elcutcheon,  by  the  laying  on 
of  fomc  ftain  or  colour. 

Diminution  [with  Architelfs]  a  contraGion  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  a  column,  whereby  its  diameter  is  made  Ids 
than  that  ot  the  lower  part. 

Diminutions  [with  Heralds]  a  Latin  term  for  what 
we  commonly  call  differences  and  the  French  brifures. 

Diminution  [with  Mujiians]  is  when  there  are  a. 
number  of  words  which  are  to  make  tones,  and  feveral. 
quick  motions  in  the  fpace  of  a  cadence  ;  feveral  quavers 
and  femiquavers  correfponding  to  a  crotchet  or  minim. 

Diminution  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  the  augmenting, 
and  exaggerating  what  they  are  about  to  fay,  by  an  ex- 
preflion  that  leems  to  weaken  and  diminifh  it. 

Dimi'nutive  [diminutivus,  L.l  dimifiifhing  ;  little, 
fmall.  5 

A  Diminutive  [with  Grammarians]  a  word  formed 
from  fome  other  to  foften  or  diminifh  the  force  or  efteG 
of  i.t ;  or  to  fignify  a  thing  that  is  little  in  its  Ifcijid,  as 
ot  liber  a  book,  libellus  a  little  book. 

Dimi'nutiveness,  littlenefs. 

Dimi'ssory  [dimijforius,  L.]  font,  as  dimijftry  letters, 
are  letters  fent  from  one  bifhtop  to  another  in  favour  of 
fomc  perfon  who  ftands  candidate  for  holy  orders  in  ano¬ 
ther  diocefo, 

Di'mness  [of  •’imneTfe,  Gatx.]  a  defeft  in  the  fighter. 

Di'mitty,  a  fine  fort  of  fuftian  cloth. 

Di'mple  [probably  of  dint  or  dent,  whence  a  dentle]  a 
little  dent  in  the  bottom  of  the  chin  or  middle  of  the 
cheeks. 

A  Din  [probably  of  byn,  Sax.  a  noife,  and  that  of  tin¬ 
nitus,  L.]  a  loud  noife. 

To  make  a  Din  [probably  of  bynan,  Sax.  to  found,  and 
that  of  tinnio,  L.  to  tingle]  to  make  a  loud  noife. 

Di'n  arch  Y  [JimfXMG  of  bis  and  Gr.  dominion] 
a  government  by  two  perfons. 

To  Din  E  [diner,  F.]  to  eat  at  noon-time. 

Di'nUe,  a  narrow  valley  between  two  hills. 

Di'nicks  [S'lvixd,  Gr.]  medicines  good  againftdizzinels, 
vertigoes,  or  fwimmings  in  the  head. 

Di'n  n  er  [diner,  F.]  a  meal  at  noon. 

Dint  [binb,  Sax.  a  ftroke  or  blow]  an  impreflion  or 
mark]  alfo  force. 

,  Di'n  us  [with  Ph  jftcians]  a  giddinefs  or  fwimming  in 
tne  head,  L. 

Di n u m er a't ion,  an  accounting  or  numbering. 

Dioce'san  [ diocefain ,  F.]  a  bifliop,  to  whom  the  care 
of  a  diocefs  is  committed  ;  alfo  a  perfon  who  inhabits 
within  the  bounds  of  a  diocefs. 

Dioce'san  Synod ,  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  of  a  dio¬ 
cefs. 

Di'ocess  [ diocefe ,  F.]  the  circuit,  extent  or  bounds  of 
a  bifhop’s  fpiritual  jurifdiftion,  of  thefe  we  havre  in  Eng¬ 
land  22,  and  in  ITales  4,  and  in  Scotland 

Dion  y'siA  [a lowrria,  Gr.  of  Aiovtw©',  Bacchus]  fofti- 
vals  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  fome  of  which  it  tps  cufto- 
‘  .  "  i  raary 
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nary  for  the  worshippers  iri  garments  and  actions  to  iih:- 
tare  the  poetical  fififions  concerning  Bacchus.  They  drels’d 
themfolves  in  fawn’s- skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres  ,  Carried 
thyrli,  pipes,  flutes,  drums  and  rattles  ;  and  crowned  them 
with  garlands  of  trees  facred  to  Bacchus ,  as  ivy, 'vine,  &c. 
Some  imitated  Silentts,  l>ant  and  the  iatyrs,  expofing  them- 
felves  in  comical  drefles,  and  ufed  ailtick  motions  ;  fome 
rode  upon  afles,  others  drove  goats  to  the  daughter.  And 
thus  both  fexes  ran  about  hills,  deforts,  and  other  places, 
wagging  their  heads,  dartcing  in  ridiculous  pollutes,  filling 
the  air  with  hideous  nodes  and  yelling,  pcrfoiiating  dif- 
tratied  perlons,  and  calling  out  upon  Bacchus . 

On  one  ofthefe  folemnities,  fome  carried  facred  velfels  ; 
after  which  a  number  of  honourable  virgins  followed,  car¬ 
rying  golden  baskets  filled  with  all  mariner  of  fruit;  which 
was  the  myfterious  part  of  the  folemnity. 

Diony'sias  [ j savvcritts,  Gf.]  a  precious  done  haviifo 
red  fpots,  accounted  efficacious  for  preventiri0*  drunkcnncls. 

Dionysiony'mphas  [of  A/oi^W  andw^n,  Gr.]  a 
certain  herb  fuppos’d  to  refill  drunkennefs. 

Dio'ptra  [Aio-a-rjlf,  Gr.]  the  index  or  ruler  of  an  Aftro- 
labe,  or  fuch  kind  of  inftrument,  or  a  quadrant  to  take  rhe 
diftance  and  height  of  a  place,  by  looking  through  little 
holes  in  it.  ° 

Dio'ptra  [of  J/oVJo/aa/,  f?r]  a  fnrgeon’s  inftrument, 
with  which  the  innde  of  a  womb  may  be  inlarged,  for  the 
taking  out  of  a  dead  child,  or  the  viewing  any  ulcers  that 
are  in  it ;  called  alfo  fpecutum  matricis  and  dilatorium. 

Dio  ptrical  [J'/enrreocjiT,  Gr.]  pertaining  to  dioptricks. 

IO  ptricks  /  LcT/oTrTgax»  of  J / o xto/ucss ,  Gr.J  the 
Djo  pticks  S  doflrine  of  refrafted  villon,  or  that 
part  of  opticks  which  treats  of  reflated  rays,  and  their 
un.on  with  one  another,  according  as  they  are  received  by 
glalies,  of  this  or  that  figure.  1 

.  Diortho-*  is  [J/ofScoo-/,-,  Gr.]  a  correcting  or  amend- 

tno>  L 

Di  ORTH  os  i  s  [in  Surgery]  an  operation  whereby  crook¬ 
ed  and  diftorted  members  are  made  even  or  ftrait,  and  re- 
uored  to  their  due  fhape. 

Dio'spyros,  the  herb  Stone-crop,  L-  of  Gr. 

Dio  ta  [ Chymiftry ]  a  circulating  or  double  veil'd, 
do  Dip  [feippan,  Sax.  fipgprr, '  Dan]  to  put  into  wa- 
ter  ;  alfo  to  look  at  adventure  and  cafrially  into  a  book 
Dipe  T  A  Lous  Flower  [with  Botamfis]  is  that  which  has 
two  flower  leaves,  as  Inchanters  Night  fhade. 

Di'phthonc  [dspktliirgus,  L.  of  lUSoy?®',  Gr.]  two 
vowels  founded  together,  as  *,  ai,  ce,  oi: 

■»t^rlAt?LAS1A'SMUS  rDwAttff/jur^of,  Gr.]  a  doublirig. 
Physical  B  nters  underlland  it  of  a  doubling  of  dileafes. 

Diplasiasmus  [in  Anatomy J  a  pair  of  mufcles  in  the 
arm  which  lerve  to  turn  it  about,  L 

Dipl  e,  a  mark  in  the  margin  of  a  book,  fhewing  where 
a  fault  or  double  is  to  be  correfled. 

1  DipLoe/.  [J/TrAoii,  Gr.]  the  lower  fhih  plate  or  fhcll  of 

5-  it  t  ’  a  l°  3  Gullet  of  fmall  veflels  that  nourifti  the 
icull  bones. 

Diplo  ma  [incKupct,  of  SncKisu  to  double,  Gr]  a 
royal  charter  or  princes  letters  patents  ;  alfo  an  inftrument 
given  by  fome  colleges  and  focieties  on  commencement  of 
aiiy  degrees  ;  alfo  a  licence  for  a  clergyman  to  exercife  the 
mmiftcnal  function,  or  alfo  to  a  phyfician,  &c.  to  p tactile 

Di  pping  Needle ,  a  device  or  contrivance,  fhdwing  a 
particular  property  of  the  inagnetick  needle. 

Di  ps  Ac  Us  [with  Phyjicians]  the  fome  as  Diabetes. 

Vi  psa  s,  a  ferpent  l'o  named  [ Hieroglyphic  ally  \  was  put 
to  fignify  an  unfariable  defirc  and  greedinefs  after  any 

*f!nf ;  ,becauff  ’tis  related,  that  its  "bite  caufeth  fuch  a 
thirlr,  that  nothing  is  able  to  allay  it. 

[JiVregjv,  of  <TiV  and  a  wing,  Gr.] 

a  building  which  has  a  double  wing  or  ifle. 

Dip  TOTES  [of  Gr.]  words  which  in  gram¬ 
mar  have  two  cafes.'  ° 

Diphry'tes  [in  Pharmacy ]  the  fcoria,  fediment,  or 
calx  of  melted  copper,  gathered  in  the  furnace  when  the 
metal  is  run  out. 

Di'ptychs  p'tTTTv, ca,  certain  tables  in  which  the  Greek 
church  intofled  the  names  of  perfons,  both  dead  and  alive  ; 
the  dead  on  one  fide,  and  the  living  on  the  other :  a  re¬ 
gister  out  of  which  the-names  of  famous  rrien  were  rehcar- 
led  at  the  altar. 

Dipyre'nos  [with  Botani ft s]  which  has  two  feeds  or 
kernels,  ^as  liguflrum ,  privet. 

_  PIPu  \EN,0!?,  of  double>  and  -jrvfw  a  kernel,  Gr.] 
double- headed  probe,  with  a  knob  at  each  end.  refom- 

blmg.  tl)c  kernel  of  a  nut.* 
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. .  [according  to  the  Poets]  the  furies  of  hell,  ha¬ 

ving  fiery  eyes,  a  fierce  countenance*  their  head  drelis’d 
with  fnakes,  holding  in  their  hands  iron  chains,  fcour<rCs 
and  burning  torches,  to  punifh  the  guilty.  •  ,  n 

Dira  dia'tion,  a  fpreading  forth  beams  of  light  l. 
DiR a  uiation  [in  Medicine]  an  invigoration  of  the 
mu  foies  by  the  animal  fpirits. 

Dire  /  [dirus  L.]  curfed,  damnable,  fierce,  cru- 
Di  REFUL  S  el,  hideous,  deadly. 

ji5dfuMc6.L"ESS  tof  u  mi  ru,ncrrs’ 

fii'uMESs  andnerre,  ««.]  drcadfulnefi.’ 

Direct  [ d/refftts ,  L.]  ftraight,  rfoht,  F 
Direct  [with  AJlronomers,  &c.]  a  planet  is  foid  to  be 
direct,  when  by  its  proper  motion  it  goes  forwards  in  the- 
zodiack,  according  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  figns,  as  from 
ten  degrees  of  Taurus  to  twenty,  and  thence  into  Gemini.  '■ 
Direct  Ray  [m  Opticks]  is  that  ray  which  is  carried 
from  a  point  of  the  vifible  objeft  dircftly  to  the  eye  thro" 
one  and  the  fame  medium.  '  } 

Direct  Sphere ,  is  the  fome  as  Right  Sphere 
To  Direct  [direBum,  Sup.  of  dirigere,  L.]  to  rule 
gu.de,  govern,  or  manage;  alio  to  level  or  aim  at,  to  bendl 
to  turn,  to  fleer ;  alfo  to  ftiew  or  give  inftr unions. 

Dire  c-rion,  a  direfting  or  overleeing  ;  alfo  manage¬ 
ment,  lnftru&ion  or  order,  F ,  of  L.  b 

Direction  [with  - Aftrologers]  is  a  rea]  motion 
formed  by  that  of  thefphere,  which  is  called  the  firuLm 
mobile,  whereby  the  fun,  moon  or  any  liar,  or  part  of 
heaven,  which  was  a  man  s  figmficator  at  his  birth,  or  is 
laid  toeffeftany  rh.ng  concern.ng  him,  is  carried  to  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  heaven,  l.gmfying  alfo  fomething  referring 
thereto,  and  as  it  were  expecting  the  fame  to  compkat  an 

Angle  of  Direction  {Mechankks]  is  that  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  confphfocr 
powers.  ,  *■  & 

Direction  Line  [in  Mechanic^]  a  line  pafFing  from' 
the  centre  of  the  earth  thro’  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  bo- 

bodyand  lhe  rUPP°lC  01  $UlcvUm  that  ^ars  or  fupports  tlte 

Number  pf  Direction  [with  Chronohgers]  is  the  num- 
ber  ?5,  which  contams  the  term  of  years  between  the 
nighelt  and  loweft  falling  of  any  moveable  feafts. 

Direction  [of  the  Loadjlene]  is  that  property  where¬ 
by  the  magnet  always  prelems  one  of  its  fides  towards  one  - 
of  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  o- 
ther  pole. 

Direction  Word  [with  Printer/]  the  woid  which  be¬ 
gins  the  next  page,  which  is  fot  at  the  bottom  of  every  nre- 
cedihg  page.  :  “ 

Magneticaip iRFction,  the  Tendency  or  turning  of  the 
eaitii,  and  all  magnettcal  bodies,  to  certain  points. 

Dir  E'er  OR,  a  guider,  overfoer  or  manager,  L. 

Dire  CTNE.-.S  [of  direcius,  fo.j  flrairnef  of  way. 
Director  [with  Surgeons ]  a  hollow  inftrument  ufed 
to  guide  the  incilion  knife. 

Directory,  fervmg  to  direft  or  guide. 

Directory,  a  form  of  publick  prayer,  &c.  fot  forth, 
by  an  afiembly  of  divines,  and  uled  by  order  of  tlte  long 
parliament  mllead  of  the  Common-Prayer  book  of  thl 
church  of  England  -,  this,  after  a  continuance  of  only  two 
years,  was  vated  dowh  Anno  1644..  . 

Direction,. a  robbing,  fpoiling  or  ranfocking  of  pla¬ 
ces  or  perfons  for  riches,  L.  or 

Di'rge  /  [prob.  of  Dmge  nos,  Demine,  the  Latimbe-  . 
Di  r  ig  e  5  ginning  of  a  pfolm,  as  Dr.  Henfoam  thinks  : 
but  of  oiv^ct,  Gr.  a  lamentation,  according  to  Ca  fan  bon]  •: 

ca!h7uksldycrs’ 01 3  fervice  for  the  dcadj  U^ed  by  Roma» 

Dirg  e  rptob.  of  nprfeen,  Tent,  to  command’  or  praifcl 
a  long  of  lamentation  fung  at  funerals. 

Di'rigent  [with  Geometricians]  a  term  expreffinc  the 
line  of  motion,  along  which  the  deferibent  line  or  furfa^e  is 
carried  in  the  genefis  0f  any  plane  orfolid  figure. 

Dirity  [diritas ,  L.]  direnels,  terriblends. 

Diru  ption,  a  burfting  afunder,  L.  ' 

Dis  [<T'/f,  Gr.]  an  infoparable  propofition  in  compofitioi* 

of  Englijb  words,  and  for  the  moil  part  denotes  a  newa-  . 
tion  or  privation  of  the  noun  or  verb  fimply  taken  •  ac  ' 
Difability,  to  difable.  .  ..** 

ToDisa'blf.  [of  its  negat.  arid  able,  of  habilis  LI 
to  render  unable.  •  ;  •  *  .  J .  . 

Disability  [of  dis  and  babilitas,  L.J  a  being  unable.  ‘  ’ 
uncapable  or  unfit.  6  0 

y  ]}- 
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Disability  [in  Law]  is  where  a  man  is  difabled,  i.  e. 
rendered  uncapable  to  inherit,  or  take  the  benefit  which 
otherwife  he  might  do,  and  this  may  happen  four  ways, 
viz.  by  the  aft  of  the  Anceflor ,  by  the  aft  of  the  Party, 
by  the  aft  of  Law ,  and  by  the  aft  of  God. 

Disability  by  the  aB  of  the  Anceflor ,  is  if  a  man  be 
attainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  by  this  attainder  his  blood 
is  corrupted,  and  thereby  himfelf  and  his  children  are  dif¬ 
abled  to  inherit. 

Disability  ly  the  aB  of  the  party  himfelf ,  as  if  one 
man  make  a  feoffment  to  another,  who  then  is  foie,  upon 
condition  that  he  fhall  infeoff  a  third  before  M,  and 
when  fuch  feoffment  is  made,  the  feoffee  takes  a  wife,  he 
has  by  that  difabled  himfelf  to  perform  the  condition,  and 
therefore  the  feoffee  may  enter  and  out  him. 

Disability  by  aB  of  Law ,  is  properly  when  a  man 
by  the  foie  aft  of  law  is  difabled ;  thus  is  an  alien  bom; 
and  therefore  if  a  man  born  out  of  the  king’s  ligeance  will 
fue  an  aft  ion,  the  tenant  or  defendant  may  fay  he  was  born 
in  fuch  a  country  out  of  the  king’s  ligeance,  and  de¬ 
mand  judgment,  if  he  be  anfwer’d  ;  for  the  law  is  our 
birth  right,  to  which  an  alien  is  a  ftranger,  and  therefore 
difabled  from  taking  any  benefit  thereby. 

Disability  by  the  aB  of  God ,  as  when  the  party  is 
non  compos  mentis ,  or  non  fame  memorise,  which  difables 
him  that  in  all  cafes  where  he  gives  or  pafles  any  eftate 
out  of  him,  after  his  death  it  may  be  difannulled  and 
voided. 

To  Disabu'se  [ defabufer ,  F.  prob.  of  dis  and  abufum, 
L.]  to  undeceive. 

To  Disaccord  [ defaccorder ,  F.]  to  difagree. 

Disadvantage  [of  des  and  avantage,  F.j  prejudice, 
lofs,  damage,  hinderance. 

Disadvantageous  [ des  avantageux,  F.]  which 
turns  to  difadvantage,  prejudicial 

Disadv anta'.jeou  ness,  prejudicialnefs,  &c. 

Disaffe'ctf.d  [of  dis  and  affeBus,  L.J  bearing  no 
good  will  to  ;  diffatisfied  with. 

Disaffe'ctedness,  difaffeftion. 

To  Disagree'  [ defagreer ,  F.]  not  to  agree,  to  fall 
out,  to  be  at  variance  or  ftrife. 

Disagref.'able  [ defagreable ,  F. ]  that  does  not 
pleafe  or  is  offenfive  ;  nnfuitable,  unpleafant. 

Disagree'ableness,  difagreeable  quality. 

Disagreement  [defagrement ,  F.]  a  difference,  a 
not  agreeing  with. 

ToDisallo'w  [of  des  and  allouer,  F.]  not  to  allow 
of,  to  dilcountenance  or  diflike. 

Dissallo'wableness,  the  not  being  allowable. 

To  Dis  a'lt  [Old  Law  Term]  to  difable. 

ToDisannu'l  [of  des  and  annulter ,  F.]  to  annul  ab- 
folutely;  to  repeal;  to  abolifo  or  make  void. 

To  Disappear  [of  dis  and  apparere ,  L.]  to  appear 
no  longer,  to  vanifo  away,  to  go  out  of  fight. 

To  Disappoi'nt  [of  des  and  appointer,  F.]  to  deceive, 
to  fail  or  break  one’s  word  ,  to  overthrow  or  fpoil  a  defign. 

Dis appoi'ntm ENT,  a  difappointing  or  failing;  a 
being  difappointed ;  a  crofs  accident,  trouble  or  mifchance. 

To  Disapprove  [des-approuver,  F.]  not  to  approve, 
to  difallow  of,  to  diflike ;  alfo  to  condemn,  to  blame  or 
find  fault  with. 

Di'sarb  [btoaes  aern,  C.Br.  an  ideot,  or  of  kfci, 
Sax.  vertiginous,  amazed,  or  of  difard ,  F.  a  pratler]  an 
ideot  or  filly  fellow. 

ToDisa'rm  [ defarmer ,  F.]  to  take  away  arms  from 
one. 

To  Disarm  [with  Horfemen]  as  to  difarm  the  lips  of 
a  horfe,  is  to  keep  them  fubjeft,  and  out  from  above  the 
bars,  when  they  are  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  bars,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  preffure  or  Appui  of  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up 
the  bit,  and  fo  hindering  the  horie  from  feeling  the  effefts 
of  it  upon  the  bars. 

Disa'kmed  [with  Hunters]  fpoken  of  a  deer  when  the 
horns  are  fallen. 

Disarray'ed  [of  des  and  arroye ,  F.]  put  into  con- 
fufion  or  diforder. 

Disa'ster  [ defaflre ,  F.  of  aflrum ,  L.  a  ftar,  q.  d. 
a  malignant  ftar]  ill  luck,  great  misfortune,  efpecially  fuch 
as  proceeds  from  the  malignant  influence  of  the  ftars. 

Disastrous,  unfortunate,  unlucky,  prejudicial,  fatal. 

Dis a'strousn Ess  [of defaflre,  F.j  unluckinefs,  un 
fortunatenefs. 

To  Dis  a  v  o'w  [des-avouer  F  ]  to  difown  to  deny. 

To  Disb  a'nd  [ disbander ,  F.]  to  put  out  of  the  band 
or  company  ;  to  turn  out  of  fervice 

ToDisbelie've  [of  dis  and  Seleoyan,  $*;<•.]  not  to 


believe  or  give  credit  to,  to  diftruft  or  doubt  of. 

Disbelie'f  [of  dis  and  Seleaga,  ■tax.]  mirtruft,  doubt. 

Disbosca'tio  [Old  Law J  a  turning  wood  land  to 
plough’d  ground  or  pafture. 

To  Disbra'nch  [of  des  and  brancher,  F.]  to  cut  off 
branches. 

Disbu'dding  of  Trees  [with  Gardeners]  is  the  taking 
away  the  branches  or  fprigs  that  are  newly  put  forth,  that 
are  ill-placed,  &c. 

To  Dis  bu'rt H EN  [yf  dis  and  byjT^en,  to  take 

off  the  burden,  to  unload  or  eafo. 

Di sbu'rth  ening  Fruit-Trees,  is  the  taking  off  the 
too  great  number  of  leaves  and  fruit,  that  thole  which 
remain  may  grow  the  larger. 

To  Disbu'rse  [dubourfer,  F.  q.  d.  to  unpurfe]  to 
{pend  or  lay  out  mony. 

Disbursement,  a  disburfing  or  laying  out. 

Disca'lceated  [ difcalceatus ,  L.]  unfhod,  wearing 
no  fhoos. 

Disc  aR ENURED  [of  dis  and  calendarium ,  L.]  put 
out  of  the  calendar. 

Discarca'tio  [Old  Law ]  the  unloading  of  a  fhip. 

ToDisca'rd  [defcartar,  Span.]  to  lay  out  cards  at 
play  ;  alfo  to  turn  or  difeharge  from  fervice. 

Disce'nt.  Sec  Defcent. 

Disc  epta'tion,  a  difputing,  debating  or  arguing,  L. 

To  Disce'rn  \dfcernere,  L.]  to  put  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  ;  to  diftinguifh,  to  perceive. 

Di  s  c  e'rn  i  B  i.  e,  that  may  be  difeerned  or  perceived. 

Disc  e'rn  ibl  en  e  s  s,  vifiblenefs. 

Di  s  ce'rning,  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  diftiu- 
guifhes  between  ideas. 

Discernment  [ dfeernement ,  F.]  the  difeerning  fa¬ 
culty,  diferetion,  judgment. 

Disce'rpible  [of  difeerpere,  L.]  that  may  be  torn  in 
pieces  or  feparated. 

Di  sce'rpibleness,  capablenefs  or  aptnefs  to  be 
pulled  in  pieces. 

Disce'rption,  a  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces,  X. 

Disce'ssion,  a  departing  or  going  away,  I. 

To  Discha'rge  [dec Larger,  F.J  to  cafe,  free  or  re- 
leafe ;  to  difmifs  from  fervice  ;  to  clear  or  acquit ;  alfo  to 
pay  or  make  payment  of  money ;  alfo  to  disburthen  or  emp¬ 
ty  itfelf  as  a  river  does  into  the  fea. 

A  Discha'rge,  a  releafe,  an  acquittance  for  money 
paid  ;  a  difmifling  or  fending  away  ;  alfo  a  driving  out  or 
purging  of  humours ;  alfo  a  volley  of  foot. 

To  Disci'nd  [ difeindere ,  L.]  to  cut  off,  or  into  pieces. 

Disci'ple  [ difcipulus ,  L.]  a  learner  or  foholar,  F. 

Discipli'nabl  e  [ difeiplinabilis ,  L.]  capablenefs  of 
difeipline  or  inftruftion,  teachable. 

Dis  cipli'n  ants,  a  religious  order  or  feft  who  foourge 
themfelves. 

Disciplina'rians,  a  fort  of  feftaries  who  pretend 
to  a  ftrifter  difeipline  than  that  of  the  eftablifo’d  church. 

To  Di'scipLiNE  [ difeiplinari ,  L.]  to  bring  under  a 
difeipline,  to  inftruft,  to  rule  or  order  ;  alfo  to  corrreft, 
fcourge  or  whip. 

Discipline  [ difeiplina ,  L.]  inftruftion,  learning, 
education,  ftrift  order,  management;  alfo  correftion  or 
foourging ,  efpecially  luch  as  is  ufed  in  monafteries,  Fr. 

ToDisclai'm  [of  dis  and  clamer,  F.  prob.  of  da¬ 
rn  are,  L.]  to  quit  claim  to  ;  to  refufe  utterly,  to  renounce 
or  difow  n  the  having  any  concern  or  intereft  in  a  thing. 

Disclaimer  [in  Law]  a  plea  containing  an  expr  Is 
denial,  renouncing  or  difclaiming  a  thing  alledg’d;  fo 
a  tenant  denying  that  he  holds  of  fuch  a  lord,  is  faid 
to  difclaim  ;  alfo  if  a  man  jin  his  plea  denies  himfelf 
to  be  of  the  kindred  of  another,  he  is  faid  to  difclaim 
hit  blood. 

To  Di  sclo's  E  [ difcludere ,  L.  or  of  dis  and  clorre,  F.] 
to  dilcover,  reveal  or  open  ;  alfo  to  put  forth  as  a  hen 
does  her  chickens. 

To  Disc los  e  [with  Gardeners ]  to  bud,  blow,  or  put 
out  leaves. 

Di  s  c  L  o's  e  D  [with  Falconers ]  a  term  commonly  apply ’d 
to  hawks  that  are  newly  hatch’d,  and  as  it  were  put  forth 
from  the  fhells. 

Discoides  [of  St<jx&  a  quoit,  and  foape,  Gr.] 

an  epithet  given  to  the  chryftalline  humour  of  the  eye. 

Discoides  [wdth  Botamfls]  a  term  ufed  when  the 
middle  part  of  the  flower  is  compounded  of  fmall  hollow 
flowers,  and  the  whole  formed  into  a  fort  of  flattifo  knob, 
a  little  riling  in  the  middle,  like  a  difeus  or  quoit  of  the 
ancients.  Of  thefe  fome  have  downy  feed,  as  Star-wort , 
Groundfel ,  Helychryfnm,  &c. 

To  Dis- 
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To  Di  s  co'i.our  [difctldrare,  L.]  to  alter  or  fpoil  the 
tolour  of  a  thing ;  to  tarnifh. 

To  Disc o'm kit  [of  difionfit,  Fr.j  to  defeat  iintirely* 
to  rout  or  overthrow  in  battle. 

Disco'mfitur  f.  [ difionfture ,  F.]  rout,  intire  defeat, 
overthrow,  (laughter.. 

To  Disco'mfort  [of  dis  and  cvmfortari,  L.]  to  afford 
tio  comfort,  to  afflift  or  caft  down,  to  difhearten. 

To  DiscommeNd  [of  dit  and  commendare ,  L]  to 
difpraife,  to  blame. 

Discommb'ndablen  ess  [of  dist  neg.  and  commen- 
dabilis,  L.]  undefervingnefs. 

Discommendation,  blame,  difpraife,  difgrace, 
faame. 

To  Discommo'de  [of  dit  and  commodate ,  L-]  to  in¬ 


commode. 

Discommo'dity  [of  dit  and  commoditas ,  L.]  an  in- 
conveniency. 

To  Discompo's  E  [of  dit  and  compofiium,  L,]  to  dif- 
order,  to  dilquiet,  to  trouble,  to  put  out  of  humour. 

DiscompoRedness  [of  decompofe ,  F.  of  dit  neg. 
and  compojitut,  L.]  difquiet  of  mind. 

Discompo'surf.  [of  dit  and  compofttura ,  L.]  confu- 
fion,  difordcr,  trouble  of  mind. 

To  DiscoNC  e'rt  [ deconcerter ,  F.]  to  difturb,  to  dif- 
order,  to  put  out  of  countenance,  to  bieak  the  meafures. 

Disconsolate  [of  dit  and  confilatus,  L.]  deprived 
of  conlolation,  comfortlefs,  melancholy. 

Di  sc  oN  sol  at  em  ess  [of  dit  and  corfolatio,  L.]  being 
without  confolation. 

DisconteNt  [of  dit  and  content  us,  L.]  not  being 
content,  lorrow,  trouble  of  mind. 

DisconteNtedness  [of  dit  and  antentatio,  L.]  dif- 
contentednels  of  mind,  unfatisfiednefs. 

Discontentment  [of  dit  and  contentement ,  F.]  dif- 
contentedncls. 

Discontinuance  [of  dis  and  cor.tinuatio,  L.]  anin- 
terruption  or  breaking  oft’. 

Discontinuance.^  a  Plea  or  Pmefs  in  Law]  is 
•when  the  opportunity  of  profecution  is  loft  and  not  reco¬ 
verable,  but  by  beginning  the  fait  afrefli. 

Discon  tinua'tion  [of  Poffejfion]  is  when  a  man 
may  not  enter  upon  his  own  land  and  tenement  alienated, 
whatfoever  is  his  right,  but  mult  bring  this  writ,  and  leek 
to  recover  poffeffion  by  law. 

To  Discontinue  [difiontinuer ,  F.]  to  leave  or  break 
oft  for  a  time. 

To  be  Discontinued  [Law  Term]  is  to  be  finally 
difmifs’d  the  court. 

DiscontiNuedness  [of  dit  and  continuatio,  L.]  an 
interruption  or  breaking  off. 

Discontinuity,  a  difcontinuance. 

DiscontiN  UOUS  [of  die  and  continuus,  L  ]  not  conti¬ 
nued,  parted  or  left  off  in  the  middle  or  ellewhere. 

To  Disco'rd  [ difeordare ,  L.]  to  difagree. 

Di'scord  [difiordia ,  L.]  difagreement,  variance,  ftrife. 

DiscoNdant  [difiordans,  L.]  dilagreeing. 
Discordancy  ?  ,-r  ,,  r  .  . 

DiscoNdantn  ess  S  difagreeablenefs,  jarring. 

DiR cords  [in  Mufick ]  are  certain  intervals  of  founds, 
which  being  heard  at  the  fame  time  offend  the  ear ;  yet 
when  orderly  intermix’d  with  concords,  make  the  beft  of 
mufick. 

To  Disco'ver  [ decouvrir ,  F.]  to  reveal,  to  make  ma- 
nifeft  or  know  n,  to  lay  open,  to  find  out,  to  efpy. 

Disco'v  ERABL  E  [of  decouvrir,  F.J  that  may  be  dif— 
covered. 

DiscoN  ery  [ decouverte ,  F.]  difeovering,  finding  out, 
laying  open,  &c. 

To  DiscouNt  [of  dit  and  computare,  L  or  center,  F.] 
to  deduft,  abate  or  fet  off  from  an  account  or  reckoning. 

Discount  [of  dis  and  conte ,  F.]  abatement. 

Discount  [in  traffick ]  is  the  fetting  off  or  abatement 
of  what  the  intereft  comes  to  at  the  time  when  the  money 
becomes  due  on  confederation  of  prefent  payment. 

To  DiscouNtenance  [ decontenancer,  F.]  to  put 
out  of  countenance,  to  give  a  check  or  put  a  flop  to. 

■To  Di  s  cou'rag  E  [ decourager,  F.]  to  bring  down  one’s 
courage,  to  difhearten,  to  put  out  of  conceit. 

Discou'ragement  [ decouragement ,  F.]  a  difcoura- 
ging  or  putting  out  of  heart. 

A  DiscouRs  e  [ difiurfus ,  L.  difiours,  F.]  fpeech, 
ralk,  convention,  reafoning. 

Discourse  [with  Logiciant]  that  rational  aftion  of 
the  mind,  by  which  we  form  any  new  judgment  from 
others  before  made,  or  whereby  we  can  Infer  or  conclude 
one  thing  from  another. 


To  Discourse  [difttum,  F  ]  to  talk  with,  to  "reafoli 


or  argue; 


Discourteous  [ difeourttis ,  F.]  unkind,  uncivil. 

Discoursive,  difeurfive,  Milton . 

Di s c ou'rt eou snessJ  uncivility, unkindnefs. 

Discoi'dal  [of  difius,  X*.]  in  the  form  of  a  disk.  1 

Di  s  c  ou  s  Flower  [with  Thrifts']  is  a  compound  flower, 
having  a  disk,  of  florets. 

A  naked  Discous  Flower  [with  Thrifts]  is  that  which 
has  a  disk  without  any  rays,  as  in  Tanfy,  &c. 

A  Radiate  Discous  Flower  [w ith  Thrifts]  is  that  which 
has  its  disk  encompaffed  with  a  ray,  as  is  in  the  Sun¬ 
flower. 

ToDiscre'dit  [deer edi ter,  F.]  to  make  one  lofe  his 
credit,  to  difgrace. 

Discredit  [of  dis  and  credit,  F.]  difgrace,  reproach, 
difiepurc. 

Di  scree't  [prob.  of  diferetus ,  L.  Barb,  di/cret,  F.] 
wife,  fober,  confiderate,  wary. 

Di  s  cree'tn  e  ss  [ di/cretio ,  L.]  diferetion. 

Discrepance  [ diferepantia ,  L.]  difagreement. 

Discrepant  [di firepans,  L.]  difagreeing,  varying, 
or  different  in  form. 

Discre'te  [diferetus,  L.]  parted,  fevered. 

D  is  CRETE  Proportions  [in  Arithmetick ]  is  when  the 
ratio  or  reafon  between  two  pairs  of  numbers  is  the  lame, 
but  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion  between  all  the  four 
numbers;  thus  if  the  numbers  6,  8,  :  :  3,  4,  be  con- 
fidered,  the  ratio  between  the  firft  pair  6  and  8,  is  the 
fame  as  that  between  3  and  4,  and  therefore  thefe  num¬ 
bers  are  proportional  ;  but  it  is  only  diferetely  or  dif- 
junftly,  for  6  is  not  to  8  as  8  is  to  3,  i.  e.  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  broken  off  between  8  and  3,  and  is  not  conti¬ 
nued  all  along,  as  in  thefe  following  which  are  conti¬ 
nued  proportionals,  viz..  3,  6,  1Z,  24. 

Discrete  Quantity,  is  fach  as  is  not  continued  and 
joined  together  as  Number,  whofe  parts  being  diftinft  can¬ 
not  be  united  into  one  continuum  ;  for  in  a  continuum 


there  are  no  aftual  determinate  parts  before  divifion,  but 
they  are  potentially  infinite. 

Discretion*  judgment,  d ifereet  management,  wifo 
dom,  warinefs  ;  alfo  pleafare  or  will. 

To  live  at  Discretion  [ Military  Phrafe]  is  to  have 
free  quarters,  to  take  what  they  find  without  paying 
for  it. 

To  furrender  at  Discretion  [Milit.  Terms]  is  to 
yield  or  furrender  to  an  enemy  without  terms  or  con¬ 
ditions. 

Discre'tive  [of  difereiut ,  L.]  ferving  to  feparateJj' 
as  a  Difiretive  CcnjunHion. 

DiscRetive  Propcfitions  [with  Logicians]  are  thole 
where  various  judgments  are  made  and  denoted  by  the 
particles,  But,  Notwithftanding,  or  words  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture,  either  exprefs’d  or  underftood ;  thus  fortune  may 
deprive  me  of  my  wealth ,  but  not  of  my  virtue,  &c. 

Dis c R eR' o  [in  Mufick  Books]  fignifies  to  play  or  fing 
with  care,  moderately,  and  with  judgment  and  diferetion. 

Discreto'riu M  [ Anat .]  the  diaphragm. 

Discri'men,  diverfity,  difference;  danger  or  hazard, 
debate  or  doubt. 

To  Discriminate  [diftriminatum,  L.]  toputadif- 
ference  between,  to  diftinguilh. 

Discki'minaten  ess,  diftiuguifhingnefs,  diftinftnefs, 

Discrimin a'tion,  the  aft  of  diftinguifhing,  L. 

Discrimination  [in  Rhetoricians]  the  fame  as  Pa~ 
radiafhsle. 

Discri'minous  [diferiminofut,  L.]  full  of  jeopardy 
or  hazard. 

Disc  u'rs  ion,  a  running  to  and  fro,  I. 

Discu'rsive  ?  difeurfirius,  L.]  given  to  ramble  up 

DiscuNsory  $  and  down. 

DiRcus,  a  platter,  L  alfo  a  qUoit  to  play  with. 

Discus  [with  the  Ancients]  a  round  faield  confecra- 
ted  to  the  memory  of  lome  famous  hero,  and  fufpended  ii* 
the  temple  of  fame  deity,  as  a  trophy  of  fame  great 
aftion. 

Discus  [in  Botany]  the  middle,  plain  and  flat  part  of 
fame  flowers,  fach  as  the  marigold,  chamomil,  &c. 

DisctJs  (  [with  Aftronomers]  the  round  face  of  the 

Disk  S  lun  or  moon,  which  being  really  fpherical 
or  in  the  fhape  of  a  ball ;  neverthelefs  by  reafon  of  its 
great  diftance  from  the  earth,  appears  to  us  plain  or  like 
a  difh. 

Discus  ?  [Old  Records]  a  desk  or  reading  fhelf  in  a 

DescusJS  church. 

P  p  To  Di  s» 


To  Discuss  [ difiujfum ,  fup.  of  difiutere ,  L.]  to  exa¬ 
mine,  to  (can,  to  fift ;  alfo  to  ftrike  off  thole  difficulties 
wherewith  a  matter  is  perplexed.  __ 

Discu'ssion  [q.  d.  a  fhaking  oft  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  was  embarrafled]  a  ftrift  examination  or  enquiry  ; 
the  clear  treating  or  handling  of  any  particular  problem  or 
point;  a  clearing  of  it  up. 

Discuss  ion  [with  Surgeons']  a  difperfion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  tumour  or  fwelling,  i.  e.  a  difcharge  ot  fome 
thin  matter  gathered  together  in  any  part  by  infenfible  eva¬ 
poration. 

Disc  u'ssive  [of  d'ficuffus,  L.]  that  can  difcqfs  Or  dif- 
perfe  humours. 

Discursiveness,  diffolving  or  difpcrfing  quality. 

Di scuRient  Medicines ,  fuch  as diffolve  impacted  hu¬ 
mours. 

To  Di s  d  a  iN  [of  dis  and  daignery  F  ]  to  defpife,  fcorn, 
or  fet  light  by. 

Disdai'n  [dedain,  F  ]  (corn  proceeding  from  averlion 
or  pride. 

DisdaiNful  [of  dedain  and  jriill,  Sax]  fcornful,  QPc. 

Di s  d a  i'n  fu i.  N  E s  s ,  fcornfulnefs. 

Disdiapa'son  [Mufi]  a  double  eighth  or  fifteenth. 

Disdiapason  Diapente ,  a  concord  in  a  fextuple  ratio 
of  i  to  6. 

Disdiapason  Diatejfaron ,  a  compound  concord  in  the 
proportion  of  1 6  to  3. 

Disdiapason  Ditone,  a  compound  confonance  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  2. 

£  Disdiapason  Semi-ditone ,  a  compound  concord  in  the 
proportion  of  24  to  5. 

A  Disea's e  [ defaife ,  F.]  diftemper,  ficknels  ;  that 
ftate  of  a  living  body, wherein  it  is  prevented  of  theexercife 
of  any  of  its  funftions,  whether  vital,  natural  or  animal. 

Disea'sedn  ess  [of  des-aife,  F.  and  neJTe,  Sax.]  the 
having  a  difeafe. 

To  Dis  emba'rk  [ defemharquer ,  F.]  to  go  off  from  on 
board  of  ffrip  ;  alfo  to  land  goods  out  of  the  ffiip. 

To  Dis  embo'gu  e  [/«  defemboucher ,  O  F.  of  derand 
louche ,  F.  a  mouth]  to  roll  or  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  fca, 
as  a  large  river  does  ;  alfo  a  ffiip  is  faid  to  difemhogue, 
when  it  paffeth  out  of  the  ftreight  mouth  of  fome  gulph 
into  the  lea. 

ToDisenga'ge  [of  dis  and  engager,  F.]  to  fet  free 
from  an  engagement ;  to  fetch,  get  or  take  off. 

Disenga'gedness,  a  freedom  from  engagements  or 
obligations  ;  alfo  a  free  and  eafy  temper  of  mind. 

To  DisenfRaNcHISE  [definf rancher,  F.]  the  con¬ 
trary  of  enfranchize,  to  exclude  out  of  the  number  of 
free  denizens  or  citizens. 

Disespou'sed  [of  dis  and  efpcufe ,  F.]  difcharged  from 
efpoufals,  divorced. 

ToDisestee'm  [of  dis  and  afiimare,  L.]  to  have  no 
efteem  or  regard  for,  to  flight. 

Disfa'vour  [of  dis  neg.  and  favor,  L.]  a  being  out 
of  favour,  difcourtefy,  an  ill  turn,  disfigurement. 

To  Disfi'gure  [ desfigurer ,  F.]  to  fpoil  the  figure  or 
ffiape  of,  to  make  ugly  or  deformed. 

To  Disfi'gure  a  Peacock  [ Carving  Term]  i  e.  to  cut* 
it  up. 

A  Disfigurement,  a  having  the  form  or  ffiape  mar¬ 
red,  a  blemifh. 

To  Disfo'rest  [of dis  and  foret,  F.]  to  difplant  or 
cut  down  the  trees  of  a  foreft. 

To  Disfu'rnish  [of  dis  and  fournir,  F.]  to  unfurniffi. 

To  Disga'rnish  [of  dis  and  garr.ir,  F.]  to  take  a- 
way  the  garniture. 

To  Disgarnish  a  fortification  [Military  Phrafe]  is  to 
take  away  great  part  of  its  garrifon  and  ammunition. 

To  Disgo'rge  [defgorger,  F.]  to  throw  up  by  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  alfo  to  empty  itfelf  into  the  fea,  as  a  river  does. 

To  Disgo'rge  [with  Farriers]  is  to  difculs  or  dilperfe 
an  inflammation  or  fwelling. 

ToDisgra'ce  [disgracier,  F.]  to  turn  out  of  favour, 
to  put  to  ffiame. 

Disgra'ce,  disfavour,  diffionour,  reproach,  F. 

Disgra'c efu L,  bringing  dilgrace,  fcandalous,  re¬ 
proachful. 

Disgra'c  efulness  [of  difgrace,  F.  and  yulnefTe, 
Sax]  reproach,  diffionourablenefs. 

Disgra'ding  [in  Law]  the  depofing  a  clergyman 
from  holy  orders  ;  alfo  a  lord,  knight,  &c.  from  his  ti¬ 
tles  of  honour. 

A  Dis gui's  e  [of  dis  and  guife,  F.]  a  counterfeit  habit, 
a  pretence,  colour  or  cloak. 

To  Disguise  [ deguifer ,  F.]  to  put  into  another  guife, 
drels  or  faffiion ;  alfo  to  diflemble  or  cloak. 


To  Disgust  [ [difgufiare ,  Ital.]  to  diflafle  or  diflike  ) 
to  dilpleafe  or  be  averle  to. 

Disgust  [of  dis  and  guftus,  L.  tafte]  a  diftafte  or 
diflike. 

Disgu'stful  [of  degtut ,  F.  and  full]  unrelilhable, 
caufing  difplcafure. 

Dishabi'lle  f  [ deshabille ,  F.]  an  undrefs  or  home- 

Dishabi'lly  S  drels. 

Dish-meat,  fpoon-meat. 

Dish  [tijfc  or  'zyxzy,Sax.  of  difeus, L.]  a  kitchen  utenfil. 

To  Dish  e  a'rt  en  [of  dis  and  heojvu,  Sax.]  to  put 
out  of  heart,  to  difeourage. 

Disheri'son  [O.  Law  term]  a  difinheriting. 

Dishe'ritor,  one  who  puts  another  out  of  his  inhe¬ 
ritance. 

Dish  eve'll  ed  [ difievelle ,  F.]  as  with  diffievelled 
hair,  i.  e.  having  the  hair  hanging  loole  or  dangling  about 
the  ffioulders. 

Disho'n  est  [ deshonnete ,  O.  F.  or  of  dis  neg.  and  hone- 
fins ,  L.]  void  of  honefty,  knaviffi  ;  alfo  unchafte,  lewd. 

Disho'n  EST Y  [ deshonnete ,  O.  F.  or  of  dis  neg.  and  bo¬ 
ne  fias,  L.]  unfair  dealing,  knavery ;  alfo  debauchery, 
lewdnefi. 

To  Disho'n  our  [ defionorer ,  F.]  to  render  infamous, 
to  difparage,  to  difgrace. 

Disho'n  our  [< defbonneur ,  F.]  dilgrace,  infamy. 

Disho'n  OUR  ABLE  [ defbonorable ,  Fr.]  difparaging,  dis¬ 
graceful. 

Dishonourableness,  diffionourable  quality. 

To  Disinch  a'nt  [of  dis  and  enchanter,  F.  or  incan- 
tare,  L.]  to  let  free  from  inchantment. 

Drs  inco'rpor  at  e  [of  dis  and  incorporate,  L.]  to 
difunite  or  leparate  from  being  one  body  or  corporation. 

ToDisenga'ge  [of  des  and  engager,  F.]  to  revoke 
an  engagement. 

Dising  enu 'ity  V  [of  dis  and  ingenuitas ,  L.] 

Disinge'nuousness  $  want  of  ingenuity,  diffi- 
mulation,  unfincerity. 

Disin  g  e'nuous  [of  dis  and  ingenuus ,  L,]  unfincere, 
falfe-hearted,  unfair. 

Disinh  a'bited  [of  dis  and  inhabitatiss ,  L.]  void  or 
empty  of  inhabitants,  defolate. 

To  Disinhe'rit  [of  des  and  inheritor,  F.]  to  deprive 
of,  or  put  one  out  of  inheritance. 

To  Disinta'ngl e,  to  difengage  or  free  from  an  in- 
tanglement. 

Disinter e'ssed  ?  [definterejfe,  F.]  void  or  free  from 

Disinterested^  felf-intereft,  impartial,  unby- 
afled. 

Disinteressedne  ss,  a  being  free  from  felf-inteft- 

ednels. 

ToDisinte'rr  [of  dis  and  enterrer ,  F.]  to  take  a 
dead  body  out  of  the  grave. 

To  Disinthro'ne  [of  dis  and  enthronizer,  F.]  to  put 
out  of  or  depofe  from  the  throne. 

To  Disinvi'te  [of  dis  and  tnvitare,  L.]  to  recall  an 
invitation,  to  forbid  a  perfon  to  come  who  was  before  in¬ 
vited 

To  Disjoi'n  [dejoindre,  F.  disjungere,  L.]  to  feparate, 
part  afunder  or  loofen. 

To  Disjoi'nt  [of  des  and  joint,  F.]  to  put  out  of  joint; 
to  divide  or  feparate  joints. 

Disju'nction,  the  aft  of  disjoining,  leparation  or 
divifion,  L . 

Disju'nctive  [ disjunBivus ,  L.]  fcparating. 

DisjuNctivf.  Propofitions  [with  Logicians ]  are  thofe 
wherein  the  particle  or  is  found  ;  as  men  are  guided  either 
by  interefi  or  fear. 

Disk  [with  Florifts]  is  a  body  of  florets  colleftcd  toge¬ 
ther,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  plain  furface. 

Disli'ke  [of  dis  and  like]  diftafte,  dilpleafure,  &c. 

Dislocation,  the  putting  out  of  place  or  joint,  as  a 
bone  out  of  its  right  place. 

To  Di's locate  [of dis  and  locate ,  L.]  to  put  out  of 
place  or  joint. 

ToDislo'dge,  [ dejloger ,  F.]  to  put  or  turn  out  of 
lodging,  houfe,  poft,  &c.  _ 

To  Dislodge  [with  Hunters]  is  to  raife  or  rouze  beafts 
of  the  game  from  their  lodging  or  harbour. 

Disloy'al  [ dejloyal ,  F.]  unfaithful  to  a  foveraign 
prince  or  to  an  husband  ;  treacherous,  traiterous. 

DisLoy'alness  >  [delay  aute,  F.]  an  aft  committed  a- 

Disloy'alty  S  gainft  fidelity  and  law ;  unfaith- 
fulnefs,  pcrfidioufiiefs  ;  commonly  uled  with  refpeft  to 
one’s  foveraign  prince  ;  falfe  dealing,  villany. 


Di'smal 
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Di'sMAL  [prob.  q.  of  dies  malus ,  L.  an  unlucky  day 
or  prob  of  ttm,  <S<rx.  dark,  fpoken  in  reference  to  hell, 
■which  is  called  utter  darknefs]  terrible,  dreadful,  hideous, 
lamentable. 

Disma  lit.  ?  hidcoulhels,  tcrriblenefs,  C5V. 

DiSM. ALNESS  S  ’  ’ 

Dismantled  [demantele,  F.]  having  the  walls  pul¬ 
led  down. 

To  Dismantle  [ demanteler ,  F.  to  take  off' a  mantle, 
&*■]  to  beat  or  pull  down  the  walls  or  fortification  of  a 
city,  town,  &c. 

To  Dismay'  [ S'efmayer ,  F.  or  of  defmayar ,  Span.]  to 
aftomfh,  terrify,  or  put  into  a  fright. 

Dismay,  terror,  amazement,  aftonifhment,  fright. 

To  Disme'mber  [of  dis  and  membrum,  L .demembrer, 
F.]  to  cut  oft  the  members  or  limbs  ;  to  disjoint,  to  divide 
or  cantle  out. 

To  Dismember  a  Hern  [in  Carving]  is  to  cut  it  up. 

Disorientated  [of  dis,  neg.  and  Orient  the  Eajl ] 
turned  from  the  Eajl, 

Disme'mbring  Knife,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument  for  cutting 
off  limbs. 

Di'smes  [ decimx ,  L.  Tenths]  tithes  or  the  tenth  part  of 
fruits,  cattle,  &c.  allotted  to  minifters  ;  alio  the  tenths  of 
fpiritual  livings,  yearly  given  to  the  prince ;  alio  a  tribute 
levied  of  the  temporality. 

To  Dismi'ss  [ dimijfum ,  Sup.  of  dimittere ,  L.]  to  lend 
or  put  away,  to  dilcharge. 

To  Dismiss  a  Caufe  [in  the  Court  of  Chancery]  is  to 
put  it  quite  out  of  the  court,  without  any  further  hear¬ 
ing. 

Dismi'ssion,  a  fending  away,  L. 

To  Dismou'nt  [ defmonter ,  Fr.]  to  unhorfe  ;  as  to 
difmount  the  Cavalry ;  alfo.  to  alight  from  on  horfe  back ; 
to  take  away  or  remove. 

To  Dismount  a  piece  of  Ordinance  [in  Gunnery]  is  to 
take  or  throw  it  down  from  the  carriage  ;  alto  to  break  or 
render  it  unfit  for  lervice. 

Disob e'dienc e  . dis,  and  obedient  ia,  L.  defobcifance, 
F  ]  undutifnlnefs,  frowardnels. 

Disobedient  [ dfobediens ,  L.]  undutiful,  froward, 
ftubborn. 

To  Disobey'  [of  dis,  and  cbedire,  L.  defobeir,  F.]  to 
withdraw  one’s  obedience  to  aft  contrary  to  order. 

To  Disob li'ge  [ defobliger ,  F.]  to  do  an  ill  office  to, 
to  difpleafe  or  affront. 

Disob liga't ion  [ difobligatio  ,  L.]  a  difobliging  , 
difpleafure,  offence. 

Disobligingness  [Ad ion  dcfobligeante ,  F.]  diiplea- 

fing  behaviour,  &c. 

To  Diso'rder  [of  defordre ,  F.]  to  put  out  of  order, 
to  confound  ;  to  vex,  to  dilcompole. 

Diso'rder  [ defordre ,  Fr.]  confufion,  trouble  or  dif- 
compofare  of  mind  ;  alfo  riot,  lewdnels,  excels. 

Dlso'RDERLY  [avec  defordre,  Fr.]  without  older. 

ToDiso'wn  [of  dis  and  own ]  not  to  acknowledge 
for  or  not  to  own,  to  deny. 

ToDispa'nd  [difpandere,  L.]  to  fpread  abroad,  to 
ftretch  out. 

Dispa'nsion,  a  fpreading  abroad,  &c.  L. 

To  Dispa'rage  [ difparager ,  F  ]  to  decry  or  fpcak 
ill  of ;  to  let  at  nought  or  flight. 

Disp a'rag  ement,  an  undervaluing,  a  fpeaking  ill 
of,  G Pc. 

Disparagement  [in  Law]  the  matching  or  difpo- 
fing  of  an  heir  or  heircls  in  marriage  under  his  or  her  de¬ 
gree,  or  againft  decency . 

Dl'spARATEs  [ difparata ,  L.]  with  Logicians  a  fort  of 
oppofites,  that  are  together  unlike  one  another,  as  a  man 
and  a  ftone,  &c. 

Dispari'lit  Y  ?  [dijparilitas,  difparitas,  L.]  inequality, 

Dispa'rity  S  unlikenefs,  difference. 

ToDispa'rk  [of  dis  neg.  and  Park ]  to  take  away  the 
pales  or  inclolure  of  a  park. 

Dispa'rpled?  [Heraldry]  loofely  fcattered,  or  fhoot- 

Dispe'rpled  .5  ing  it  lelf  into  leveral  parts. 

Dispa'rt  [with  Gunners]  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal 
at  the  mouth  and  breech  of  a  piece  of  ordinance. 

To  Dispa'rt  a  Canon  [Gunnery]  is  to  fet  a  mark  at  or 
near  the  muzzle-ring  of  it,  to  be  of  unequal  height  or  level 
with  the  top  of  the  bale  ring,  that  a  fight  line  taken  upon 
the  top  of  the  bafe  ring  againft  the  touch-hole  ,  will  be 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  concave  cylinder,  or  hollow 
length  of  the  piece,  for  the  gunner  to  take  aim  by  it,  at 
the  mark  he  is  to  fhoot. 

Dispa'rt ed  [difpartitus,  L.]  divided  into  2  or  more 
partsi 


Dispa'Tch  [depeche,  F.]  the  quick  doing  of  a  thing’’ 
riddance. 

To  Dispa'tch  [defpecher,  F.]  to  haften,  to  fpend  or 
rid  oft  ;  alio  to  fend  away  in  hafte  ;  alio  to  kill  with  fpeed 
or  quickly. 

Dispa'tch  es,  letters  fent  abroad  concerning  publick 
affair's. 

Dispassionate  [of  dis  and  pajjionne,  L.]  free  from 
paflion,  Milton. 

Dispa'tchful,  quick,  making  difpatch. 

Dispau'pered  [of  dis  and  pauperatus ,  L.]  put  out 
of  a  capacity  of  fifing  in  forma  pauperis,  i.  e.  w  ithout 
paying  fees. 

To  Dispf/l  [difpellere,  L.]  to  drive  away. 

To  Dispe'nd  [difpendere,  L.]  to  fpend’  or  lay  out 
money. 

Dispe'ndious  [ difpendiofuj ,  L.]  lumptuous,  coftly. 

DispeNsable  [of  difpenfare ,  L.]  capable  of,  or  that 
may  be  diipenied  with. 

DispeNsary  [ difpen/aire ,  Fr.  difpenfarium ,  £,.]  a 
treatife  of  medicines,  alfo  a  place  where  they  are  made  or 
kept. 

Dispensation,  the  charge  of  laying  out  money  for 
another,  diftribution,  management,  L. 

Dispensation  [in  Law]  a  luftering  or  permitting  a 
man  to  do  a  tiling  contrary  to  law  ;  alio  a  licence  or 
permiflion ;  alfo  an  indulgence  from  the  pope. 

Dispensation  by  non  obfiante.  If  any  ftatute  tends 
to  reftrain  fome  Prerogative  incident  to  the  pcrlon  of  the 
king,  as  to  the  right  of  pardoning,  &>c.  which  ..re  infepa- 
rable  from  the  king ;  by  a  claufe  of  non  obfiante,  he  may 
diipenfe  with  it,  was  dilannulled  by  Stat.  1  IV.  &  M. 

Dispensation  [in  Pharmacy J  is  when  the  fimples  of 
a  compolition  are  fee  or  placed  in  order,  left  any  of  the 
ingredients  ihould  be  forgotten. 

Dispensation  [of  a  Law]  is  that  which  fufpends  the 
obligation  of  a  law  it  lelf,  and  is  diftinft  from  the  equity 
of  it,  and  from  the  inequitable  conftraftion  of  it ;  for  equity 
is  only  the  correction  of  a  law,  that  is  too  general  or  uni- 
verfal. 

Dispensation  [with  Divines]  is  the  giving  the  L'e- 
vitical  Law  to  the  fews,  the  Lofpel  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
God’s  fending  his  Son  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  &c. 

DispeNsary  ?  fifpei  fatonum,  L.j  a  book  which 

Di s  p  eN's  atom  $  gives  dueftion  to  apothecaries  in 
the  ordering  every  ingredient  as  to  the  quantity  and  man¬ 
ner  of  making  up  their  compofitions 

ToDispeN  e  [difpenfare,  L.j  to  diftrihute  or  'difi- 
pofe  of,  to  adminifter,  to  bellow,  to  manage. 

To  Dispe'nsf.  with,  to  exempt  or  exercife  from;  to 
free  from  the  obligation  of  a  law. 

To  Dispeople  [ depopulari ,  L.  depeupler,  F.]  to  un¬ 
people  or  deftroy  the  people  of  a  country. 

Dispe'rmos  [with  Botanijls]  is  a  term  ufed  of  plants* 
which  bear  two  feeds  after  each  flower,  as  Rubia,  Madder , 
Vafina,  a  Farfnip,  Sec. 

To  Dispe'rse  [ difperfum ,  L.  difperfer,  F.]  to  fpread 
abroad,  to  fcatter. 

Disp  e'rs  edn  es  s  [difperfo,  L.]  difperiion,  being  in 
a  difperfed  ftate. 

Dispe'rsion,  a  fcattering  into  feveral  parts,  F.  of  L. 

Dispe'rsion  [in  Dioptricks]  the  point  of  difperfion,  is  a 
point  from  which  refrafted  rays  begin  to  diverge,  when 
their  refraftion  renders  them  divergent. 

Disph  en  don  o'm  en  a  /  [of  StaurpivSov  0.0/40,1]  a  pu- 

Diasphenuonomena  ^  nifhmenc  anciently  in  ufie 
among  the  1‘erjians,  in  which  they  drew  down  the  tops  of 
2  trees  tocrether,  and  hound  the  offender  to  each  of  them 
by  the  legs,  the  trees  being  unbound,  by  their  force  vio¬ 
lently  tore  the  offender  in  pieces. 

Despi'cienc  R  [defpicientia,  L.]  good  conuderation. 

To  Dispi'rit  [of  dis  privative  and  fpirit]  to  bring 
down  one’s  fpirit,  to  cow  down,  to  difeourage. 

Dispi'tous  [of  dis  and fpite |  full  of  fpite,  angry. 

To  Displa'ce  [difplacer,  Ft.]  to  put  out  of  place,  to 
remove. 

To  Dis pla'nt  [deplantare,  L.  deplanter,  F.]  to  pluck 
or  dig  up  that  which  was  planted. 

Displa'nting  Scoop,  an  inftrument  to  take  up  plants 
with  earth  about  them. 

To  Display'  [deployer,  F.]  to  fpread  wide,  to  un¬ 
fold,  to  fot  forth  to  advantage  ;  to  make  a  fhey/  of,  to  de¬ 
clare  or  explain  at  large. 

A  Display,  [deploye,  F.]  an  unfolding,  an  opening 
wide  ;  alio  a  particular  explication. 

Dxfo' 
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Displayed  [in  Blatonryj  is  a  term  ufed  of 
birds,  and  refpefts  the  pofition  of  their  bodies, 
as  an  eagle  difplay’d,  is  an  eagle  difpanded  or 
fpread  out  as  in  the  figure. 

Displea'sant  [deplaifant,  F.J  unpleafant,  difpleafing. 

ToDispLEA'sE  [deplaire,  Fr.  of  du  and  placere,  L.] 
not  to  pleafe,  to  offend,  trouble  or  vex  ;  to  be  unaccep¬ 
table  or  difagrecable  to. 

Disp lea's  edN  es s  ?  [Deplaifir,  Fr.]  affront,  difcour- 

Disflea'sure  $  tefy,  fhrewd  turn  ;  difcontent, 
diffatisfaftion,  anger. 

To  Displo'de  [difplodere,  L.]  to  difcharge  with  a 
loud  noife,  as  a  gun. 

Displo'sion,  a  breaking  or  burfting  afunder  with  a 
great  noife  or  found  ;  alfo  the  letting  off  a  gun. 

ToDispoi'l  [ difpoliare ,  L.]  to  rob,  rifle  or  fpoil. 

Dispolia'tion,  a  robbing,  rifling  or  difpoiling,  L. 

Dis  pon  d  Jf.'v s  [in  Grammar]  the  foot  of  a  Latin  verle 


confifting  of  4  fyllables,  and  thofe  all  long,  as  concludentes ; 
it  being  a  compofition  of  2  fpondees. 

To  DispoRt  ones  felf  [prob.  of  diportare ,  Ital.]  to 
divert  one’s  felf  with  mirth  or  play. 

Di'sport  [ difporto ,  Ital.]  diverrifement,  paftime. 

Disporting,  lporting,  diverting,  playing,  Milton. 

Disposal  ?  the  power  of  difpofing,  command, 

Di  spo'se  5  management. 

To  Dispo's  E  [ difponere ,  L.  difpofer ,  Fr.]  to  order  or  fct 
in  order,  to  prepare,  to  fit  or  make  ready. 

Dispo'sedn  ess  [difpoftion,  F.  of  L.]  difpofition.’ 

Disposition,  the  aft  of  difpofing,  order,  fituation, 
(late ;  inclination  or  aptncls  ;  habit  or  temper  of  mind  or 
body,  F.  of  L. 

Disposition  [in  Ethicks]  is  an  imperfeft  habit, 
where  the  perfon  operates  ;  but  with  fome  difficulty,  as 
in  learners. 


Disposition  [in  Architecture ]  is  the  juft  placing  of 
all  the  feveral  parts  of  an  edifice,  according  to  their  pro¬ 
per  order. 

Disposition  [in  Rhetcrick ]  is  the  diftribution  of 
things  or  arguments  invented  or  found  out  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order. 

Dispo'sitor,  a  difpofer  or  fetter  in  order,  L. 

Dis  posit  OR  [with  Afrohgers']  that  planet,  which  is 
lord  of  the  fign  where  another  planet  happens  to  be  ; 
which  it  is  therefore  faid  to  difpole  of. 

To  Dispossess  [of  dis  privative  and  poffejfum,  L.] 
to  turn  out,  put  out  or  deprive  of  poffeffion. 

Dispossession  [of  depoJfedert  Fr.  dis  and  pofderet 
L.]  a  being  put  out  of  pofleflion. 

DispoSure,  a  difpofing,  a  difpofal. 

DispraiSe  [prob.  of  dis}  neg.  and  praife ]  blame, 
cenfure,  reproach. 

To  Dispraise  [of  dis  and  prifer ,  Fr.]  to  difparagc, 
to  find  fault  with,  to  blame. 

Dispro'fit  [of  dis,  neg.  and  prof  t,  F.]  damage,  lots, 
prejudice. 

To  Disprofit,  [of  dis  and  profter,  F.]  to  prejudice, 
endamage,  &c. 

Dispro'fitable  [of  dis  and  prof  table ,  F.]  unprofitable. 

Disproo'f,  a  difproving. 

Disproportion  [of  dis  and  proportio ,  L.]  a  not  an- 
fwering  or  holding  proportion  with  ;  inequality. 

To  Disproportion  [difproportionner,  Fr.]  to  render 
or  make  unequal. 

DispropoRtionabl  kJ  [of  dir,  and  proportionates. 

Disproportion  at  >  L.  and  proportioned  Fr.] 

DisfropoRtionate  3  bearing  no  proportion  to, 
unequal. 

Disproportion  ablf.n  ess^  [of  di/proportionne,  F. 

DispropoRtionalness  >  and  nefs,  Eng.]  the 

DispropoRtionateness  3  being  not  proportio¬ 
nable. 

To  Dispro'vE  [of  dis}  and  protiverf  F.]  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

Dispu 'table  [ difputabiliSy  L.  d  if  put  able  f  F.]  that 
which  may  be  difputed,  liable  to  difpute. 

Dispu 'tableness,  liablenefs  to  be  difputed. 

DiSputant  [ di/putanSy  L.]  a  difputer,  one  who  holds 
a  deputation. 

Dispv ta'tion,  difputing,  arguing  or  rcafoning,  L. 

Di  sputa 'tious,  prone  to  difpute. 

Dispu'tative,  apt  to  difpute. 

To  Di  spu'te  [difputare y  L.]  to  hold  a  deputation  ; 
to  debate,  difcouvfe  or  treat  of,  to  reafon  ;  fometimes  to 
quarrel  or  wrangle. 

To  Dispute  a  matter  with  another ,  is  to  drive  or 
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contend  for  it,  to  quarrel  about  it ;  to  fight  for  R 

A  Dispu'te  [difputatiOy  L.]  debate,-  difeourfe,  con- 
teft,  quarrel  or  wrangling. 

Disqjjammation,  atakingoff  the  fc ales  of  fifties,  L. 

To  D  isqjji'et  [of  dis,  and  quiet  are ,  L.]  to  difturb 
one’s  quiet  or  reft,  to  render  uneafy,  to  trouble,  to  perplex. 

Disquiet  [of  des  or  dist  and  quiet,  Fr.]  un quiet nefs, 
trouble,  perplexity. 

Disqjji'etness,  unquietnels. 

Disquisi'tion,  a  diligent  fearch  or  inquiry  into  t 
thing,  or  the  examination  of  a  matter;  a  particular  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  nature,  kind  and  circumftances  of  any 
problem,  queftion  or  topick. 

Disra'nkeo  [of  d/s  and  rang,  Fr.]  put  out  of  the 
ranks,  difordered. 

Disrationa're  )  Old  Law ]  to  juftify  or  ftand  by 

Diration  a're  S  the  denial  of  a  f’aft  ;  to  clear  one’s 
felf  of  a  crime ;  to  traverfe  an  indiftment. 

To  Disrega'rd  [of  des  and  regarder ,  F.]  to  have 
no  regard  to  or  for,  to  flight,  not  to  mind. 

Disregard  [of  des  and  regard,  F.]  a  flighting,  neg- 
lefting,  a  raking  no  notice  of. 

Disrega'rdful,  negligent,  heedlels,  carelels. 

To  Disr  e'l ish  [of  des  and  relecher ,  F.  to  lick  again] 
not  to  relifti  well,  to  difapprove  or  diflike. 

Disre 'putable  [of  dis  and  reputatio ,  L.]  not  re- 

eputa'tion  /  [of  dis  and  reputatio ,  L.]  ill 

Disrepu'te  name  or  fame,  dilcredit. 

To  Disr  esp  e'ct  [of  dis,  neg.  and  refpeftare,  L.]  to 
fhew  no  reipeft,  to  be  unkind  or  uncivil  to. 

Disreshe'ct  [ dis  and  refpeftus,  L.  refpeft]  want  of 
reipeft  or  kindnefs,  flight. 

Disr  esp  e'ct ful  [of  dist  refpeft  and  yull]  not  Ih cor¬ 
ing  refpeft- 

Disrespe'ctfulness,  propenfity,  QPe.  to  fhew  dif- 
refpeft. 

To  Disro'be  [der*berf  F.  or  of  dis  and  robe  F.]  to  pull 
oft’  a  robe,  to  ftrip  one  of  his  garments. 

Dissatisfaction  [of  dis  and  fatisfaftio ,  L.]  dif¬ 
content,  difguft,  difpleafure. 

Dissatisfa'ctory  [dir  and  fatisfaftoire,  Fr.]  that 
gives  no  fatisfaftion,  offenfive,  difpleafing. 

Dissatisf a'ctoriness,  unfatisfyingnefs,  &c. 

To  Dissa'tisfy  [of  dis  and  fatisfacere ,  L.  or  fatis~ 
faire ,  F.]  to  difpleale,  to  difcontent. 

To  Disse'ct  [ diffeftum ,  L.  diffequery  F.]  to  cut  open 
a  dead  body,  to  anatomize. 

Disse'ction,  a  cutting  afunder  or  in  pieces,  F  of  L. 

Dissection  [with  Anatomifts]  the  cutting  upor  ana¬ 
tomizing  the  bodies  of  animals. 

Disse'ctus,  a,  um  [with  Botanifs ]  jagged. 

To  Dis s ei's  e  [of  d/s  and  faifr,  F.]  in  law  fignifies 
to  dilpoffels,  to  turn  out  of  pofteffion. 

Disseisee',  he  who  is  put  out  of poffeflion  of  his 
lands  or  tenements. 

Dissei'sin  [in  Law~\  an  unlawful  difpoflefling  a  per- 
fon  of  his  lands  and  tenements  or  other  immoveable  or 
incorporeal  right. 

Dissei'sin  upon  diffeifin  [Law  Term]  is  where  a  difi- 
feifor  is  put  out  of  his  poffeflion  by  another. 

Dissei'sor,  he  who  puts  another  out  of  poffeflion. 

Diss  ei's  or  ess,  a  woman  who  puts  another  perlon 
out  of  poffeffion. 

Disse'mblable,  unlike,  bearing  no  relemblance  to. 

ToDissk'mble  [ dijfmulare,  L.]  to  pretend  or  feign ; 
to  conceal  or  cloak  ;  to  dilguife  or  counterfeit. 

To  Disse'minate  [ diffeminaturriy  L.]  to  fow,  to 
fcatter  or  fpread  abroad. 

Dissemina  tion,  a  lowing  or  fluttering  here  and 
there  ;  a  lprcading  abroad,  L. 

Disse'nsion,  difagreement,  ftrife,  quarrelling,  L. 

Disse'nt  [ diffenfuSy  L.]  contrariety  ot  opinion. 

To  Dissent  [d^ffentire,  L.]  to  diliigree  or  differ  in 
opinion. 

Dissenta'n  eous  [diffentaneus  ,  L.]  difagreeing  , 
contrary. 

Dissentaneous  [with  Logicians ]  thole  things  are  faid 
fo  to  be  which  are  equally  mamfeft  among  themielves,  yet 
appear  more  clearly  when  taken  leparately. 

Dissenta'n  eousn  ess,  dilagreeablenels. 

Disse'nter  [of  diffentienSy  L.  difagreeing]  one  of 
an  opinion  different  or  contrary  to  another ;  commonly  ap¬ 
ply 'd  to  thofe  Nonconform/ fls  w  ho  dilfent  from  the  church  of 
England. 

Disse'fiment  [with  Boiamfs}  a  middle  part  tion, 

whereby 


putable. 
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vtiereby  the  cavity  of  the  fruit  is  divided  into  forts  bf  ca¬ 
tes  or  boxes. 

Disse'ptum  [with  Anatom. the  diaphragm,  L. 
Dissertation,  adifcourfe,  debate  or°  treatife  upon 
any  fubjeft.  • 

To  Disse'rvr  [dffervir,  F.  of  dis  and  fervire,  LJ 
to  do  one  a  prejudice. 

Disse'rvice  [of  dis  neg.  and  fervice ,  F.  of  fervitium 
LJ  an  ill  office  or  turn,  prejudice,  injury. 

Disse'rviceableness,  unferviceablenefs,  preju¬ 
dice,  injurioufnefs,  &c,  3 

Disse'vered  [of  dis  and  feparatus ,  L.  or  o f  fever er 
F.  to  wean]  feparated,  divided,  parted  in  twain. 

Dissh  e'velled  [decbevele,  F.]  having  the  hair  hang¬ 
ing  loofe  about  the  ffioulders.  3 

Di'ssidence  [ dijftdentia ,  LJ  a  difagrecing  or  falling 
out;  difagreement,  difcord  °  ° 

Dis  significative  [of  dis,  neg.  and  / tgnrficathus 
LJ  ierving  to  fignity  fomerhing  different  from.  ’ 

Dissi'lience  [difjilientia,  LJ  aleaping  down  from 
off  a  place,  or  from  one  place  to  another ;  a  leaping  a- 
funder.  r  D 

Dissi'lient  [difp  liens,  LJ  leaping  afunder. 
Dissimilar  {d,Jf,milaris}  LJ  unlike,  that’  is  of  a 
different  kind  or  nature. 

Dissimilar  Parts  [with  Anatomifs]  are  ffich  as  may 
be  divided  into  various  parts  of  different  ftrufture,  or  parts 
differing  from  one  another  as  to  their  nature  ;  as  the  hand 
is  diviftble  into  veins,  mufclcs,  bones,  &c.  whole  divi¬ 
sions  are  neither  of  the  fame  nature  nor  denomination 
Dissimilar  Leaves  [ in  Botany]  are  rite  two  frit  leaves 
of  any  plantar  its  firft  flooring  out  of  the  ground  fo  na¬ 
med  becaufe  they  are  ufuafly  in  form  different  from  the 
common  leaves  of  the  plant  wiien  grown. 

Dissimilitude  [ difftmilitudo ,  LJ  unlikelinefi 
Dissi'mulable  [ diffimulabihs ,  LJ  that  may  be  dif- 
fembled. 

Dissimulation,  a  diffembling,  difguifing  or  coun¬ 
terfeiting;  a  concealing  what  a  man  has  in  his  ffieart,  by 
making  a  ffiew  of  one  thing,  and  being  another.  1 

Dissimulation  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  painted  like 
a  lady,  wearing  a  vizard  of  two  faces,  in  a  Jong  robe  of  a 
changeable  colour,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  magpye. 
Dissi'mulancf.  [ dijimulantia ,  LJ  diffembling 
Di'ssipabl e  \diffipabilis,  L]  that  may  be  diffioated, 
lcattered  or  difperfed. 

To  Dissipate  [difjipare,  LJ  to  difperfe  or  fcatter 
to  drive  away,  to  remove,  to  diffolve  ;  a  Ho  to  confume! 
waffe  orTpend. 

Dissipation,  a  confuming,  lcatterfng,  &c.  F.  of  L. 
Dissipation  [with  Phyfidans]  3n  infenfible  lofs  orcon- 
lumption  of  the  minute  parts  of  a  body. 

Dissocia'tion,  a  feparating  of  company,  L. 
t  ®SOLUSLE  i djfolubilis  LJ  that  is  capable  or  may 
be  di derived.  3 

T'0  Disso'lv  e  [ dffvlvere ,  LJ  to  loofen,  to  unbind; 
alfo  to  melt,  to  pierce  thro’  a  folid  body  and  divide  its 

parrs. 

To  Dissolve  [Chymically ]  is  to  reduce  fome  hard 
ubffance  into  a  liquid  form,  by  fome  liquor  for  that  pur- 
pole.  r 

A  Dissolvent  [difihens,  LJ  a  medicine  to  diffolve 
humours. 

A  Dissolvent  [with  Chymijls ]  any  liquor  that  is  pro¬ 
per  for  diffolving  a  mix’d  body,  commonly  termed  a 
Menftraum.  1 

Dissolute  [ dijfolutus ,  LJ  loofe  wanton,  given  to 
pleafure,  debauched. 

Dissoluteness,  loofenefs  of  manners,  debaucherv. 
lewdnefs,  fSc.  3> 

Lissolu  tio  [in  Rbetorick ]  the  fame  as  the  figure 
Dialjtpn,  L. 

DissoluTion,  a  diffolving  or  feparation  of  parts; 
alio  an  aboliffiing  or  breaking  off’,  L. 

Dissolution  [in  Pharmacy]  the  mingling  and  diffol- 
ving  oi  ele&uaries  or  powders  in  a  decoftion,  or  in  fimple 
water.  r 

Dissolution  [in  rhyjicks]  a  difcontiniiation  or  ana- 
yns  of  the  ftruffure  of  a  mix  d  body  ;  whereby  what  wras 
one  and  contiguous  is  divided  into  little  parts,  cither  ho¬ 
mogeneous  or  heterogeneous. 

Dissolution  [in  Chjmijtry]  the  rcdu£Hon  of  a  com- 
paa,  hard  or  folid  body  into  a  fluid  flute,  by  the  aftion 
of  fome  fluid  Menflruum  or  Dijfohent. 

Ik  ssonance  [djfonantia,  LJ  difagreement,  difcord 
or  difference  in  opinion. 


Dissonance  [in  Mttjtck]  a  difagreeable  interval  be¬ 
tween  two  founds,  which  being  continued  together  offend 
the  ear ;  a  difcord  in  tunes  or  voices. 

D/ssonant  [ dijfonans ,  LJ  untunable,  jarring  difa- 
greeing.  1 

Dissona'nte  [in  Mstfick  Books']  fignifies  all  difagree-. 
able  intervals.  b 

ToDissua'de  ?  [ dijfuadere,  L.]  to  advife  to  the 
lo  Disswa'deS  contrary,  to  divert  or  put  one  off 
from  a  defign,  &c.  r 

Dissua'sion,  a  perfiiading  one  to  the  contrary  of  a 
relolntion  taken,  •  L  3 

A  Dissw  a'siv  e,  an  argument  or  difeourfe  tending  to 
dmuade.  ° 

Dissuasive  [dijfuaftf,  F.  of  L.]  apt  or  proper  to 
difluade.  r 

Dissuasive  ness  [of  dijfuaftf ,  FJ  diffuafive  qua¬ 
lity,  efficacy,  &c.  ^ 

Distaff  ['oifcaejc,  £<?*.]  an  inftrument  or  tool  ufed 

in  fpinning. 

To  Distai'n  [ deftaindre ,  FJ  to  ftain,  to  defile  or 
pollute. 

Distance  [ difiantia ,  L.  ]  the  fpace  between  one 
thing  and  another,  either  in  point  of  time,  place  or  quality, 
Dist  a  n  c  e  [in  Navigation]  is  the  number  of  degrees, 
leagues,  &c.  that  a  ffnp  has  failed  from  any  propoled 
point ;  or  the  fpace  in  degrees,  leagues,  QPc.  between  any 
two  places. 

Distance  [of  Bajtions]  is  the  fide  of  the  exterior  or 
outward  polygon  of  a  fortified  place. 

Distance  of  Polygons  [in  Fortif cation]  is  the  line  made 
from  the  flank  and  its  prolongation  to  the  exterior  polygon. 

Point  of  Distance  [in  Profpect  ive]  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  eye  to  the  principal  point. 

Curtate  Dis r  an ce  [ Afronomy ]  is  the  diftance  of  the 
planet’s  place  from  the  fun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptick. 

Distance  of  the  Eye  [in  Profpe&ive]  is  a  line  drawn 
from  the  foot  of  the  line  of  altitude  of  the  eye,  to  the 
point  where  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it  will  inter- 
leii  the  objeft. 

OiSr.ANCED,  fet  at  convenient  diftance;  left  behind  in 
a  race,  QPc.  out-ftript. 

Distant  [ di flans ,  LJ  being  far  afunder,  differing. 
D/stantness,  diftance,  a  being  diftant  from. 

To  Dista'ste  [of  dis  and  tafte]  to  difpleafe,  to  caufc 
diflike. 

Dista'steful  [of  dis  tafle  and  full j  difagreeable  to 
the  tafte,  &V.  * 

Dista'stefulness,  difagreablenefs  to  the  taf: . 

Diste'  mper  [of  dis  and  temperies ,  LJ  indifpofition  of 
body,  ficknels,  difeafe. 

To  Distemper  Idiftemperire,  LJ  to  render  difeafed  ; 
alfo  to  put  out  of  temper  or  humour. 

Distemper  [with  Painters]  a  pifture  is  laid  to  be 
done  in  diftemper,  when  the  colours  are  not  m;x’d  either 
with  oil  or  water  ;  but  with  fize,  whites  of  eggs,  or  fuch 
like  glutinous  matter. 

Distemper,  a  rednefs,  Milton. 

Dist  e'mp  eredn  ess  [of  dis,  temperies ,  L.  and  nefs] 
a  being  difeafed. 

Distemperatu're  [_di [temper amen,  LJ  a  being  out 
of  order  or  temper. 

To  Diste'nd  [diftendere ,  LJ  to  ftretch  or  fluff  out. 
DisTe'ntion,  a  ftretching  or  fluffing  out,  L. 
Distention  [with  Phyficians]  is  when  any  parts  of 
the  body  are  puffed  up,  loolened  or  widened. 

To  Dist  e'rmin  at  e  Idijlerminare,  LJ  to  bound  one 
place  from  another  ;  to  divide,  •  feparate  or  part. 
ToDisthro'ne  [detroner,  F.]  to  dethrone. 

Di'stich  [diflichon,  L.  of  i  °f  <5 is  twice,  and 

st'x&,  a  verfe,  GV.]  a  couple  of  verles  in  poetry,  making 
a  compleat  fenfe. 

Distichi'a  ?  [< Usf/fict,  GrJ  a  double  row  of  hairs 
Distich iasis  §  upon  the  eye  lids. 

To  DistiT  \dijlillare ,  LJ  to  drop  or  fall  down  drop 
by  drop. 

To  Distil  [with  Chymifs]  is  to  draw  off  fome  of  the 
principles  of  a  rnixt  body,  as  the  water,  oil,  lpirit,  fait 
or  earth,  into  proper  vcffels,  by  the  means  of  fire. 

To  Distil  per  afeenfum ,  is  when  the  matter  to  be  df- 
flilled  is  placed  above  the  fire,  or  the  fire  is  under  the 
vcflel  that  contains  the  matter. 

To  *  t  -  til  per  dfeenfum ,  is  when  matter  to  be  diftilled 
is  below  the  fire,  or  when  the  fire  is  placed  over  the  veflel 
that  contains  the  matter,  fo  that  the  moift  parrs  being  made 
thm,  and  the  vapour  which  rifes  from  them  not  being 
Q  q  q  *bte 
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able  to  fly  away  upwards,  it  finks  down,  and  diffill  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

Disti'llable,  that  may  be  dilhUed. 

Distillation,  a  diftilling  or  dropping  down  ;  alio 
a  falling  down  or  flowing  of  humours  from  the  brain,  L. 

Distillation  [Chymifiry]  a  drawing  out  of  the  hu¬ 
mid  or  moift  fpirituous,  oleaginous  or  faline  mixt  bodies 
by  virtue  of  heat,  which  parts  are  firft  refolved  into  a 
vapour,  and  then  condenfed  again  by  cold. 

Distilla'tions  [in  Natural  Philofophy]  .thofe  wateriffi 
vapours  drawn  up  by  the  fun  into  the  air,  which  fall 
down  to  the  earth  again,  when  the  fun  is  fet. 

DistiNct  [difimBus,  L  ]  different,  feparate  from 
another ;  alfo  clear,  plain. 

Distinct  Safe  [in  Opticks]  is  that  precife  diftance 
from  the  pole  of  a  convcx-glafs,  which  objefts,  beheld 
through  it,  appear  difiinB,  and  well  defined  ;  and  is  the 
fame  as  focus.  _ 

Distinct  Notion  or  Idea  [according  to  Mr.  Leibnitz. ] 
is  when  a  perfon  can  enumerate  marks  and  characters 
enough,  whereby  to  recolleft  a  thing. 

Distinctness  [of  diftinBus,  L.  and  fiefs']  the  being 
diftinft. 

Distinction,  a  noting  the  difference  of  things,  an 
affigning  or  putting  a  difference  between  one  thing  and 
another ;  a  feparation,  a  diftinguilhing  or  marking  by  points, 
alfo  the  difference  it  felf,  F.  of  L, 

Distinctive,  lervingto  diftinguifh. 

To  Disti'n cuish  [ difiinguere,  L.]  to  difcern,  to  note 
or  mark  ;  to  put  a  difference  between,  to  divide  or  part. 

To  Disti'nguish  one's  felf,  to  raife  hhnfelf  above  the 
common  level  by  valour,  prudence,  wit,  &c.  to  make  one  s 
felf  eminent. 

Distinguish  able,  capable  of  being  diftinguifhed. 

Disti'nguishabl  eness,  capablenels  of  being  dif¬ 
tinguifhed. 

To  DisTo'rt  [difiortum,  Sup.  of  difiorquere ,  L,]  to 
wreft  afide,  to  pull  awry. 

Disto'rs  ion  /  a  pulling  awry,  a  wrefting  or  wring- 

DistoRTION  S  ing  feveral  ways,  L. 

Distortion  [with  Surgeons]  is  when  the  parts  of  an 
animal  Body  are  ill  plac’d,  or  ill  figured. 

To  Distra'c  r  [ difiraBum  L.]  properly  to  pull  or 
draw  afunder ;  alfo  to  perplex,  interrupt  or  trouble ;  alfo 
to  make  a  perfon  diftrafted  or  mad. 

DistraTt IBLE  [in  Surgery']  capable  of  diftraftion. 

Di  stra'cTEdN  Ess  [ difiraBion ,  F.  of  L.]  diftraftion. 

Distra'ction  [in  Surgery ]  the  aft  of  pulling  a  fibre, 
membrance,  &c.  beyond  its  natural  extent,  and  what  is  fo 
pulled  or  extended  is  faid  to  be  diftrafted. 

Distraction,  frenzy,  madnefs,  perplexity,  L. 

To  DistraiN  [ dejlraindre ,  F.]  to  feizc  upon  a  per- 
fon’s  goods  for  rent,  parifh  duties,  &c. 

DistraiNt,  fuch  a  feizure. 

Distress  iDifireJfe,  F.]  the  aft  of  diftraining  goods. 

Distress  [in  Law]  a  coropullion  in  certain  real  afti- 
ons,  &c.  and  to  pay  rent  or  parifh  duties. 

Distress  [prob.  of  difiriBus,  of  difiringere,  L.]  a  great 
ftra'ight,  adverfity  or  preffing  calamity. 

Real  Distress,  is  made  on  immoveable  goods. 

Per  final  Distress,  is  upon  moveable  goods. 

Finite  Distress,  is  that  limited  by  law. 

Infinite  Distress,  is  without  limitation. 

Grand  Distress,  is  that  made  on  all  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  a  man  within  the  county. 

Distr  e'ss  e dn  ess  [probably  of  dis  twice,  and  firin- 
gere,  L.  to  bind  clofe,  &c.]  being  in  Diftrels. 

To  Distribute  [ difiributum ,  L.  difiribuer ,  Fr.]  to 
divide,  part  or  fhare,  to  beflow  or  deal  among  perfons;  alfo 
to  difpofe  or  fet  in  order. 

To  Distribute  [in  Printing]  is  to  take  a  form  afun¬ 
der,  to  feparate  the  letters  and  to  difpofe  them  in  the  cafes 
again,  each  in  its  proper  cell. 

Di'stribu'tio  [with  logicians ]  a  refolving  the  whole 
into  parts,  L. 

Distribu'tio  [in  Rhetorick ]  a  figure,  when  its  peculiar 
property  is  applied  to  every  thing;  as  robbery  to  the 
hands ;  wantonnels  to  the  eyes,  &c.  L. 

Distribution  a  dividing  or  fhaiing  amongft  many. 

Distribution  of  the  Chyle  in  an  animal  Body,  is 
when  that  juice  after  a  due  working  in  the  ftomach  and 
guts,  foaks  into  and  thro’  the  glandulous  coat  of  the  inte- 
flines,  pafles  thro’  the  lafteal  veins  and  its  proper  channel, 
and  at  laft  falls  into  the  fubclavian  vein,  that  it  may  circu¬ 
late  with  the  blood  and  receive  its  colour. 


Distribution  [with  ArchiteBs]  is  dividing  and  dif- 
penfing  the  feveral  parts  and  pieces,  which  compofe  the 
plan  of  the  building. 

Manual  Distributions  f  certain  fmall  fums  of  mo- 

guotidian  Dist  R  i  BU  T I  ON  s  ney'  appointed  by  the 
donors,  ijc.  to  be  diftributcd  to  fuch  of  the  canons  of  a 
chapter  as  are  actually  prefent  and  affifling  at  certain  obits 
and  offices. 

Distributive  [ difii'outive ,  Fr.]  fervingto  diftribute. 

Distributive  Nouns  [with  Grammarians ]  are  fuch 
as  betoken  reducing  into  feveral  orders  and  diftinftions,  as 
finguli,  bini,  terni ,  &c. 

Distr ibut iv  e  Jufiice,  is  that  whereby  we  give  to  e- 
very  perfon  what  belongs  to  him  ;  alfo  that  juftice  admini- 
ftered  by  a  judge,  &c.  who  in  executing  his  office  may  be 
faid  to  give  every  man  his  due. 

DiSTRl'BUTiV ELY  [ of  difiributhe}  L.]  by  way  of 
diftribution. 

Districh i'asis  [  Drpix.ttuus',  Gr.  ]  a  double  row  of 
hair  on  the  eye-lids. 

District  [difiriBus  L.]  a  particular  territory  or  extent 
of  jurisdiftion. 

District  [in  Law]  that  circuit  in  which  a  man  may 
be  forced  to  make  his  appearance. 

DistrictioNes  [Old  Writers ]  diftraints  or  diftreffes, 
i.  e.  goods  feiz’d  and  itopt  till  payment  and  full  fatisfaftion 
be  made. 

DistriNgas,  a  writ  direfted  to  the  fherift’  or  any  other 
officer  commanding  him  to  diftrain  one  for  a  debt  to  the 
king,  or  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

ToDistru'st  [of  dis,  neg.  and  Tpcojian,  Sax.  to 
fuggeft]  to  fulpeft,  to  be  jealous  of. 

Distrust  [of  dis  neg.  and  trufi,  of  ‘epeope.  Sax. 
true,  faithful]  fufpicion,  jealoufy,  mifgiving. 

Distru'stfulN  ess,  aptnefs  to  be  diftruftful. 

To  Distu'rb  [diflurbare  L.]  to  interrupt,  to  hinder  or 
let ;  to  crofs,  trouble  or  rex,  to  diforder  or  put  into  con- 
fufion. 

Distu'rb  A  NCE  {difiurbatio,  L.]  trouble,  vexation ;  dif¬ 
order,  tumult,  uproar. 

To  Disv  e'lop  [ developer ,  F.]  to  open,  unwrap  or  unfold. 

Disve'loped  [in  Blazonry]  is  a  term  ufed  to  fignify 
difplay’d;  and  fo  with  heralds,  thofe  colours  that  in  an  ar¬ 
my  are  called  flying  colours  or  difplay’d,  are  faid  to  be  difi- 
velloped. 

To  Disunite  [with  Horfimen ]  a  horfe  is  faid  to  dis¬ 
unite,  that  drags  his  haunches,  that  gallops  falfe. 

To  Disunite  [of  dis  and  unite ,  L,.]  to  divide  or  fet  at 
variance,  to  feparate  or  disjoin. 

DisuNion  [of  dis  and  unio,  L.]  divifion,  difagreement, 
odds. 

Disu'sage?  [of  dis  and  ufage,  F.  and  ufus ,  L.]  a  dif- 

Disu'se  5  ufing,  a  being  out  of  ufe. 

To  Disu'se  [of  dis  neg.  and  ufer,  F.]  to  forbear  the 
ufe  of,  to  leave  off,  to  break  one’s  felf  of  a  ule  or  cuftom. 

A  Dissy'llable  [ diffyllabus  L.  of  Greek]  a  word  con- 
fifting  of  two  fyllables,  as  goodnefs. 

A  Ditch  [^ice,  Sax.  Cub,  Du.]  a  trench  about  a 
field,  &c. 

To  Ditch  [toician,  5/tx.]  to  dig  a  ditch  or  trench,  &c. 
alio  to  cleanle  it. 

Dithy ra'mbick  pertaining  to  fuch  compofures. 

Dithy'rambus  [  Gr.  ]  a  fort  of  hymn 

anciently  fung  in  honour  of  Bacchus ,  the  god  of  wine  ;  a 
jovial  fong  full  of  tranfport  and  poetical  fury. 

Di'tion,  dominion,  government,  L- 

DitoNe  [  <Dto \'ns,  Gr.]  a  double  tone  in  mufick  or 
the  greater  third.  , 

D'itriglyph  [  ArchiteB. ]  the  fpace  between  two 
triglyphs. 

DiT T  a n  d  er  ?  the  herb  pepper- wort. 

DiTtany  S 

DiTto  the  aforefaid  or  the  fame,  Ital. 

Ditto'logy  [_PiTlo\o}ia.y  Gr.J  a  double  reading,  as  in 
feveral  fcriptural  texts. 

Di'tty  [probably  of  diBum ,  L.  faid]  a  long,  the 
words  of  which  are  let  to  mufick. 

DiTal  [in  Heraldry]  a  term  ufed  by  thofe  who  bla¬ 
zon  by  herbs  and  flowers  (inftead  of  colours  and  metals)  for 
Nightlhade. 

Div  a'lia,  a  feaft  held  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
goddefs  Angerona.  On  this  feftival  the  pontifices  performed 
facrifices  in  the  temple  of  Volupia  or  the  goddels  of  joy  and 
plcafure,  the  lame  as  Angerona ,  and  which  was  fuppofed  to 
drive  away  all  forrows  and  chagrins  of  life. 
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Di'van,  k  gteat  council  or  court  of  juflice  among  the 
lurks  and  Perjians  ;  alfo  a  hall  in  the  private  houles  of 
the  Orientals. 

Divapora'tion,  an  evaporating  or  exhaling,  L. 

Dxv  apoR  ATION  [with  Chymifis j  a  driving  out  of  va¬ 
pours  by  fire. 

Divarication*  a  fpreading  or  ftriding  wide,  L. 

To  Div  E  [probably  of  tippan,  -Srfx.]  to  duck  or  go  un¬ 
der  water  ;  alfo  to  enquire  or  pry  narrowly  into  a 

matter. 

Di'ver,  one  who  dives  under  water;  alfo  a  water- 
fowl  called  a  didapper. 

Diverbera'tion,  a  ftriking  or  beating  through,  L. 
Divergent  \ divergent,  L,.]  going  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  afunder ;  thus  any  two  lines  forming  an  angle,  if  they 
be  continued  will  be  divergent,  i.  e.  will  go  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  afunder. 

Divergent  Rays  [in  Opticks]  are  fuch  as  arifing  from 
a  radiant  point,  or  in  their  paffage  having  undergone  a  re¬ 
fraction  or  reflection  do  continually  recede  farther  from 
each  other. 

Dl'v  ERS  [ diverfus ,  L.]  fimdry,  feveral,  many. 

Divers  /  [diverft,  L.]  unlike  in  circumftances,  va- 
Dive'rse  S  rious,  different,  contrary. 
ToDive'rsify  [diverfijier}  F.]  to  make  diverfe,  to 
vary,  to  alter. 

DiVERSi'LOQpENT  [ d'.verfiloquens ,  L]  fpeaking  di- 
verfly  or  differently. 

Dive'rsion,  a  turning  aftde  ;  alfo  a  recreation  or 
paftime. 

Diversion  [with  PlyfLians]  the  turning  of  the  courfe 
or  flux  of  humours  from  one  part  to  another  by  fuch  ap¬ 
plications  as  are  proper. 

Diversion  [in  the  Art  of  War }  is  when  an  enemy  is 
attacked  in  any  one  place  where  he  is  weak  and  unprovi¬ 
ded,  with  defign  to  make  him  call  his  forces  from  ano¬ 
ther  place  where  he  was  going  to  make  an  irruption. 

Dive'rsity  [diverfitasi  L.]  variety,  a  being  diverfe 
or  different,  utilikenefs. 

ToDve'rt  [divertere,  L.  to  turn  afide]  to  take  off 
from  a  thing  ;  alfo  to  delight  or  make  chearful  ;  alfo  to 
mifapply  or  imbezzle. 

Dive'rting,  pleafant,  delightful,  agreeable. 

Div  e'rting ness  [qualite  divertijfante,  F.]  diverting 
quality. 

To  Div  e'rtise,  to  afford  diverfion,  to  recreate. 

Div  e'rtisement  [ divertiffement ,  F.]  diverfion,  paf- 
time,  lport,  pleafure. 

Dive'st  [of  di  priv.  and  vefiire,  L.  to  cl-othe]  to  ftrip 
off,  to  unclothe  a  perfon,  to  deprive  or  take  away  dig¬ 
nity,  office,  &c. 

Divi'dAble,  divifible,  capable  of  being  divided. 
ToDivi'de  [dividere,  L.]  to  fever,  part  or  put  afun¬ 
der  ;  to  difunite,  to  let  at  variance  or  at  odds  ;  to  dif- 
tribute,  to  fhare. 

Dl'v  id  end  [dividendum,  L.]  a  number  in  Arithmetick 
given  to  be  divided  by  another. 

Dividend  [in  the  Univerfty]  a  fhare  of  the  yearly 
falary,  equally  and  juftly  divided  among  the  fellows  of  a 
college. 

Dividend  [of  a  Company ]  an  equal  fhare  of  the  joint 
flock.  1 

Dividend  [in  Law  Proceedings']  a  dividing  of  fees  and 
perquifites  between  officers,  arifing  by  writs,  <&c. 

Divide'nda  [Old  Law  Rec.]  an  indenture,  and  thence 
Dividend  in  the  Exchequer  feems  to  be  one  part  of  an  inden¬ 
ture. 

Divi'ders,  a  pair  of  fine  mathematical  compaffes, 
confined  by  a  skrew  to  be  more  Heady  in  fmall  ope¬ 
rations. 

Divi'duals  [in  Arithmetick]  numbers  in  the  rule  call¬ 
ed  Divifion,  containing  part  of  the  dividend,  diftinguifh’d 
by  points,  of  which  the  queftion  muft  be  asked  how  of¬ 
ten  the  divifor  is  contained  in  them. 

DivIDu'ity  [ dividuitas ,  L.J  a  divifion  or  dividend. 
DivINa'tion,  a  divining,  a  prefaging  or  foretelling 
things  to  come,  F.  of  L. 

Divi'ne  [divinus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  God,  QPc. 
heavenly,  F. 

A  Divine,  a  clergyman  or  minifter  of  the  gofpel. 

To  Divine  [divinare,  L.]  to  fbretel,  to  foothlay,  to 
gufs 

A  Diviner  [div 'mat  or  y  L.]  a  conjurer,  a  foothfayer. 
Divi'nely  [divinement }  F.  divinitus}  L  ]  after  a  di¬ 
vine  manner. 


Div i'n en ess  [of  ditiinitAS,  L.  diviniti,  Fj  divine 
quality. 

Divini 'potent  [ divinipotein  t  L.]  powerful  in  divine 
things. 

Divi'nity  [divinitas,  L.]  the  divine  nature,  the  God¬ 
head  ;  alfo  that  fciehce,  the  objeft  of  which  is  God  and 
the  revelation  he  lias  made  to  man. 

Div i'sa  [ ancient  Deeds]  a  devile  or  bequeathment  of 
goods  by  laid  will  and  tettament;  alfo  a  device,  fentence  or 
decree. 

Divisi  [in  Muf  Books]  fignifies  divided  into  two  parts; 
Ital.  1 

Divisi,  the  bounds,  borders,  limits  of  divifion  be¬ 
tween  countries,  parifhes,  &c. 

Divisibility  /  [divifibilite,  F.  of  L.l  a  being  divi- 

Di  visibleness  S  fible  or  capable  of  being  divided 
into  feveral  parts,  either  aftually  or  mentally  ;  a  paflive 
power  or  property  in  quantity  whereby  it  becomes  fepa- 
rable. 

Divisible  [divifibilisy  L.]  that  may  be  divided. 

Divi'sion,  a  fevering  of  any  thing  into  its  parts  ;  re¬ 
paration  ;  alfo  variance,  difeord,  difagreement,  a  going 
into  parties,  L. 

Divi'sion  [in  Arithmetick]  is  that  rule  by  which  we 
difeover  how  often  one  number  is  contained  in  another  ; 
or  it  Ihcws  how  to  divide  a  number  propofed  into  as  ma¬ 
ny  equal  parts  as  you  pleafe. 

Division  [in  Geomi]  changes  the  fpecies  or  kind  of  a 
quantity,  as  a  furface  divided  by  a  line  gives  a  line,  a  fo- 
lid  by  a  line  produces  a  furface. 

Divi'sion  [in  Muf]  is  the  dividing  a  tune  into  many 
fmall  notes,  as  quavers ,  femiquavers ,  Qpc. 

To  run  a  Divi'sion  [in  Muf. ]  is  to  play  on  an  inftru- 
ment,  or  ling  after  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

Division  [in  Algebra  or  Species]  is  the  reducing  the 
dividend  or  the  divifor  into  the  form  of  a  fraction,  which 
fraftion  is  the  quotient ;  thus  if  a  were  to  be  divided  by 


b,  it  muft  be  placed  thus 


and  that  fraftion  is  the 


quotient. 

Phyfical  Div  is  ion,  is  a  reparation  of  the  parts  of  quan¬ 
tity  ;  fo  that  what  was  before  one  continued  body,  is  fe¬ 
vered  into  many  parts. 

Division  [with  Printers]  is  a  fliort  line  fet  between 
two  words,  as  a  horfe-milly  &c. 

Division  [in  the  Art  of  War]  a  certain  body  of  men  in 
a  company  of  horfe  or  foot,  led  by  a  particular  officer. 

Division  [in  Marit.  J fairs]  the  third  part  of  a  naval 
army  or  fleet,  or  of  one  of  the  fquadrons  thereof  under  a 
general  officer. 

Divi'sor  [in  Arithmetick]  is  the  number  that  divides, 
and  ftiews  into  how  many  equal  parts  the  dividend  muft 
be  divided. 

Common  Divisor.  See  Common. 

yufi  Divisor  [in  Arithmetick  and  Geometry]  fuch  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity  as  will  divide  a  given  number  or  quantity, 
fo  as  to  leave  no  remainder;  fo  if  the  number  6  be  given, 
i,  2,  and  3  will  be  the  juft  divifros  of  it. 

Divisio'sity  [divitiojitas ,  L.]  a  being  very  rich. 

Divi'sure  [ divifura ,  L,.]  a  divifion,  Or  dividing. 

Divo'rce  [ diVortium ,  of  divertere ,  L.  a  turning  away] 
is  a  feparatidn  of  two  perfons,  who  have  been  aftually 
married  together,  one  from  the  other,  not  only  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  bed  and  board,  but  alfo  all  other  conditions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  band  of  wedlock. 

A  Bill  of  Divorce,  a  writing,  which,  according  to  the 
Levitical  law,  a  woman  that  was  divorced  was  to  receive 
of  her  husband  upon  that  occafion. 

Divo'rc ement,  the  aft  of  divorcing. 

Divo'to  [in  Muf  Books]  denotes  a  grave,  ferious  way 
or  manner  of  playing  or  fingihg,  proper  to  infpire  devo¬ 
tion,  Ital. 

Diu'resis  [of  <T/ <£  and  v/r,  of  spor,  Gr.  urine] 
a  fep;  ration  of  the  urine  by  the  reins,  or  a  voiding  of  it 
thro'  the  bladder,  &c. 

Diure'tic alness,  diuretick  quality. 

Diure'tical  f  [ diureticuS ,  L.  of  S/epyrixoc,  Gr ]  pef- 

Diure'tick  5  taining  to,  or  that  provokes  urine. 

Diure'ticks  [<r/80irrixit,  Gr.]  medicines  which  by 
parting,  diffolving  and  fufing  the  bjood,  do  precipitate 
or  carry  down  the  Seruth  by  the  reins  into  the  bladder. 

Diu'rna  [ diurnus ,  L.J  of  or  pertaining  to  the  day* 
daily. 

Diu'rnalneSs  [of  diurnalis ,  L.]  the  happening  daily. 

Diu'rnal  Arch  [A fir  on]  is  the  arch  or  number  of  de¬ 
gree# 


D  0 


D  O 


grees  deicribed  either  by  the  fun,  moon  or  ftars,  between 
tJieir  rifing  and  letting. 

Diurnal  Circle,  is  an  immoveable  circle,  in  which 
any  ftar  or  point  in  the  lurface  of  the  mundane  fphere 
moves  by  a  diurnal  motion. 

Diurn  al  [with  Afirol.]  thofe  planets  or  figns  are  faid 
to  be  diurnal,  which  contain  more  a£iive  -qualities  than 
they  do  patti/c  ones ;  and  on  the  contrary,  thole  are  call¬ 
ed  NoBurnal  ones,  that  abound  with  paffive  qualities. 

Diurnal  Motion  of  a  Planet  [Afiron. ]  is  lo  many  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes,  &c.  as  any  planet  moves  by  its  mo¬ 
tion  in  24  hours. 

Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth  [Afiron.]  is  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  whereby  it  turns  round  about  its  own  axis, 
which  caufes  the  interchangeable  fucctflion  of  day  and 
night. 

A  Diurnal  [diurnum,  L.'J  a  book  for  writing  down 
the  things  done  every  day  ;  a  journal,  a  day-book,  F. 

Diurna'lis  [in  Law J  as  much  land  as  can  be  plough’d 
in  a  day  with  one  ox. 

Diutu'rnity  [ diuturnitas ,  L.]  lafringnefi  or  long 
continuance. 

fo  Divu  lge  [divulgare,  L.]  to  publifh,  to  fet  or 
lpread  abroad. 

Divu'lsion,  a  pulling  away  or  afunder,  L. 

Di'vus  ^  names  attributed  by  the  Romans  to  men  and 
Di'v  A  S  women,  who  had  been  deified  or  placed  in 
the  number  of  the  gods. 

A  Di'zzard  [prob.  of  bizi,  Sax.  a  fool]  a  filly,  ftupid 
fellow. 

Di'zziness,  a  giddinefs  or  fwimming  in  the  head. 
Di'zzy,  giddy. 

D-la  sol-re  [in  the  Scale  of  Mujlck ]  the  fifth  note 
in  each  of  the  three  leptenarics  or  combinations  of  feven 
in  the  Gamut,  only  re  is  wanting  in  the  uppermoft,  and  la 
in  the  lowermoft. 

D  L.  S.  [with  ConfeBicners ]  an  abbreviation  of  the 
words,  Double- refin’d  .Loaf  Sugar. 

Do'beler  or  Dou'bler,  a  great  dilh  or  platter,  O. 
Do  c  e  d  J  a  mufical  inftrument  commonly  called  a 
Dou'ced  S  Dulcimer. 

Do'chmius?  [Jo-jowngV,  Gr.];  a  foot  in  verfe  or  prole, 
Doc  Mi  us  i  Greek  or  Latin ,  which  confifts  of  five 
fyllaoles,^  one  Ihort  and  two  long,  or  a  Ihort  and  a  long, 
as  amlcos,  teiies. 

Do  ciSle?  docibilis,  L.  docile ,  F.]  teachable,  apt  to 
Do'cile  5  learn. 

Do'ciblen  ess?  [docihilitas ,  L  docilite,  F.]  teachable- 
Docibi'lity  5  nefs. 

Dock  /  [in  Law]  a  means  or  expedient  for  cutting 
Docking  y  oil  an  eft.tte  tail,  in  lands  or  tenements  ; 
that  the  owner  may  be  able  to  fell,  give,  or  bequeath 

Dock  [^occa,  .S^x.]  a  plant;  alfo  the  tail  of  an  horfe. 
Dock  [Hunting  Term]  the  flelhy  part  of  the  chine  of  a 
boar,  between  the  middle  and  the  buttock. 

Dock  [of  Joxdi/  of  S,y^ogcti,  Gr  to  receive]  as  lome 
imagine,  a  place  for  the  taking  in  of  flopping  to  be  repair¬ 
ed  or  to’  lay  them  up.  1 

Dl7  Dock,  is  a  pit,  a  great  pond  or  creek,  by  rhe  fide 
or  an  harbour,  made  convenient  to  work  in  with  flood¬ 
gates,  to  keep  it  dry  while  a  fhip  is  built  or  repaired, 
butane  opened  to  let  in  rhe  water  to  float  and  launch  her. 

Jr  Dock.,  a  place  in  the  Onfe ,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
t.de,  into  which  a  fhip  may  be  haled  in,  and  fo  dock  her- 
leit,  or  fink  herfelf  a  place  to  lie  in. 

Dock  Oxylapathum  [with  Botanifis ]  the  Sharp-pointed 


To  Dock  a  Horfe,  is  to  cut  off  his  tail. 

To  Dock  herfelf  [fpoken  of  a  ship}  is  to  make  or  fink 
heilelf  a  place,  to  he  down  in  an  owzy  ground. 

Dock  - Creffes,  an  [Verb. 

Do  cked,  as  finne  docked  [fpoken  of  a  Horfe]  that  has 
ftrong  reins  and  iinews. 

Do  cket  [with  feradefmen]  a  bill  ty’d  to  goods,  with 
dnection  1.0  the  perfsn  and  place  they  are  to  be  lent  to. 

Doc  K  rt  [in  Law ,  a  (  mail  piece  of  parchment  or  paper, 
containing  the  head  of  a  large  writing  ,  alio  a  fiihfcrip- 
tiop  at  the  foot  of  letters  patent  by  the  clerk  of  the 
docket. 


Docti  loouous  doBilcyuas,  L.]  Leaking  learnedly 
Do  CTOR,  a  teacher ;  alfo  one  who  has  taken  the  high 
dr  degree  at  an  univerfity,  in  any  art  or  Iciencc,  L. 
Do'ctoral,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  dotfor. 
Do'ctorai  F.  IdSoratus,  L  Bar';.]  a  doSiorfliip 
Doctorship  of  doff  or,  L.  and  flip,  of  Jcip,  Sax.' 
ihe  office  or  dignity  of  a  doctor. 


D  j  ctors  Commons,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  doflorS 
of  the  Civil  Law  live  there  in  the  manner  of  a  colleger 
commoning  together.  0  * 

.  Dj-cTkess  [doBrix,  L.]  a  woman  doctor  or  praftitioncr 
in  phyfick. 

Do'ctrinal  [doffrinalis,  L]  relating  to  a  point  of 
doctrine,  inftruflive.  * 

Doctrine  [ doBrina ,  L.]  learning,  knowledge,  max¬ 
ims,  tenets. 

Document  [in  Law]  a  proof  given  of  any  fa£t  af- 
ferted  ;  but  chiefly  with  regard  to  ancient  matters. 

Do'cument  [documentum,  L.J  an  inftru&ion  or  Icffon  ; 
alfo  an  admonition  or  warning  ;  alfo  an  example  or  in- 
fiance.  r 

Docume'ntal,  of  or  pertaining  to  inftru&ion,  &e. 

To  Do'cument ize  [ documentan ,  L]  to  inftruft  or 
teach  ;  alfo  to  admonifli 


a  beam. 

Dc/dder,  a  weed  which  winds  itfelf  about  other  herbs. 
Dodecada'ct ylum  [of  ioSiy.a. top  and  id.* tvr&% 
Gr. j  the  firft  of  the  fmall  guts. 

ODode'cagon  [of  Jo.75xa.and  yoov'ut,  Gr.  a 
corner]  in  Geometry ,  a  figure  with  twelve  fides 
and  as  m;  ny  angles,  as  in  the  figure. 


Dodecagon  [in  Fortif.]  a  place  fortified  with  twelve 

bullions. 

Dodecahedron  [Jo StiulyS^v,  Gr.]  a  geometrical 
folid,  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equilateral  Pentagons. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  Platonick  regular  bodies. 

Dod ec a ? h a'rm ac u m  [of  JaiJexa  twelve,  and  <p«f- 
V-i-r.or  an  ingredient,  Gr.J  a  medicinal  compolition  con- 
lifting  of  twelve  ingredients. 

Dgd  f c  a t  e'mor y  [of  Jo'Jsxa.  and  fyofen,  Gr.  a  di- 
vifion]  the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  the  twelve  figns  of 
the  zodiack,  fo  called,  becaufe  every  one  of  them  is  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  zodiack. 

To  Dodge  [prob.  of  dog,  becaufe  he  runs  this  way 
and  that  in  hunting,  unlels  you  will  have  it  of  DoliltcU, 
Du  wavering]  to  run  from  fide  to  fide  or  place  to  place* 
to  avoid  one  ;  alfo  to  prevaricate,  to  play  fhifting  tricks. 

Do'dkin  [DiutUtlt,  Du. ]  a  lmall  coin  in  value  about 
a  farthing. 

Do'do,  the  monk-fwan  of  St.  Maurice's  ifland ;  a  bird 
having  a  great  head,  covered  with  a  skin  relembling  a 
monk’s  cowl. 

Doe  [^a,  <S.tx.]  a  female  deer,  rabbet,  &c. 

To  Doff,  to  put  oft,  as  to  doff  and  don  one’s  cloaths. 
tV.  Country.  ’ 

A  Dog  [tioch,  Teut.  Die,  Sax.  tiotjge,  Du.]  an  ani¬ 
mal  well  known  ;  alfo  an  andiron. 

Dog  day  s,  certain  days  called  in  Latin,  Dies  Canicula - 
res,  becaufe  the  dog-ftar,  called  Canis ,  then  rifes  and  fets 
with  the  fun.  They  are  certain  days  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Augttfi ,  commonly  from  the  twenty  fourth  of  the 
firft  to  the  twenty  eighth  of  the  latter,  which  are  ufually 
very  hot,  rhe  fore  mentioned  ftar  increafing  the  hear. 

A  Dog  with  a  Diadem  on  his  Head  {  Hieroglyphic ally] 
reprefented  a  law  giver  and  a  diligent  prince;  becaufe  the 
nature  of  a  dog  reaclmh  us  watchfulnefs,  diligence  and 
care  in  our  employments,  obedience  and  love  to  our  fupe- 
riors,  and  faithfolnels  to  our  truft.  A  man  wrirh  a  dog’s 
head,  is  the  reprefenration  of  an  impudent  feliow. 

A  Dog  [ H/eroglyphically j  with  the  Egyptians ,  having  his 
tail  lifted  up,  fignify’d  vi&ory  and  courage;  and  on  the 
contrary,  holding  the  tail  between  his  lags,  fignify’d  flight 
and  fear. 

A  Dog  held  in  a  Siip}  is  the  emblem  of  a  foldier  ;  the 
flip  denoting  the  oath  and  obligation  foidiers  are  under 
to  obey. 

Dogs,  are  the  moft  tame,  familiar,  loving  and  grateful 
to  their  matters  of  all  irrational  creatures,  and  have  all 
the  good  qualities  that  belong  to  a  fervant,  as  fidelity,  af- 
fefdion,  and  obedience  ;  and  therefore  the  ancient  Romans 
reprefented  their  Lares  or  houfhold  gods  by  dogs. 

To  Dog  one ,  is  to  follow  him  clofe  at  his  heels  (as  a 
dog  does  his  matter)  in  order  to  know  where  he  is  going. 

Dog  draw  [in  Firefl-Lavo]  a  term  ufed  when  a  man 
is  found  drawing  after  a  deer  by  the  Lent  of  a  hound, 
which  he  leads  in  his  hand,  it  is  one  of  die  4  circumftances 
for  which  a  man  may  be  arrefted  as  an  offender  againit 
vert  or  venifon. 


DuGGEd  [of  Dog]  fallen  furly,  crabbed. 
Do'  ggedness,  churliftinefs,  crabbed  temper, 
Do'ggish,  crabbed,  currifh,  furly,  &c. 
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Dog  e. 
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Dog  e,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  republicks  of  Venice 
Or  Genoa. 

Do'ggeR,  a  (hip  in  burthen  about  eighty  tons,  havin'* 
a  w  ell  in  the  middle  to  bring  fiffi  alive  to  the  ihore. 

DoGGER-Fz/a,  fifh  brought  in  fuch  veflels. 

DoGGER-Afe»,  fiihermen  who  belong  to  dogger-drips. 

Do'ggrei.  Rhyme,  pitiful  poetry,  fong,  paultry  verfts. 

Do  GMA  Gr.J  a  decree,  a  received  opinion,  a 

maxim  or  tenet.  r 

Dogma'tical  ?  [foyncLTu'oc,  Gr.]  originally  fignified 

Dogm  a'tick  s  inftruftive,  fcienrifick,  or  fomething 
relating  to  an  opinion  or  fcience  ;  now  commonly  ufed  for 
pofitive,  wedded  to,  or  impofing  his  own  opinions. 

Dogmatic  A  Medicina ,  the  rational  method  of  prafti- 
fing  phyfick,  Inch  as  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ufed.  And 
thence  all  thole  physicians  who  upon  the  principles  of 
lchool-philolophy  reject  all  rhedicinal  virtues,  which  they 
think  not  reducible  to  manifeft  qualities,  are  called  dogma¬ 
tical  physicians ,  L. 

Dogma  ucalness  [of  SoyjuxTi^en’,  Gr.]  peremptori- 
nefs,  poutivenefs.  1 

Dogma  tic  ally,  pofitively,  affirmatively. 

Dogma  tici,  thole  phylicians  that  confirm  their  ex¬ 
perience  by  rcafon. 

Dogma  tick  [Pbilofophy]  is  a  philolophy  which  being 
grounded  upon  lolid  principles,  affiures  a  thing  pofitively, 
and  is  oppoled  to  fceptick  philofophy. 

A  Do  gmatist  Gr.]  a  perfbn  who  is  o- 

pinionative,  or  bigotted  ro  his  own  opinions  ;  alfo  an  au¬ 
thor  of  any  new  (eft  or  opinion. 

To  Dogmatize  [dogmatizare,  L.  foy^rl'Cm,  Gr.] 
to  Ipeak  peremptorily  or  pofitively  ;  alfo  to  give  inftruftions 
or  precepts  ;  alfo  to  teach  new  opinions. 

Dog  m  es  [of  Soy  no.,  Gr.]  opinions. 

Dog  I  Bane,  Stones ,  Grafs ,  Mercury ,  Tooth  and  Violet 
ft  veral  forts  of  herbs. 

Knights  of  the  Dog  and  Cock,  a  French  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  founded  by  K.  Philip  I,  upon  the  occafion  of  the 
duke  of  Montmorency  s  coming  to  court  with  a  collar  full 
of  flags  heads,  and  having  the  image  of  a  dog,  as  the 
emblem  of  Fidelity ,  hangim*  at  it. 

Do i  [in  Mujlck  Books]  two,  Ital. 

Doit  /  [of  Butt  and  hut,  Du.]  a  fmall  Dutch 

Doi  tkin  S  coin,  in  value  lefs  than  our  farthing. 

Do'lc  e  [in  Mu f  Books]  (oft  and  fweet,  Ital. 

Con  Dolc  e  Maniera  [in  Muf  Books]  fignifies  to  play  or 
mg  in  a  lofr,  fweet,  pleafant,  and  agreeable  manner,  Ital. 

13olc  eme'nto,  the  fame  as  Dolce . 

.  Dole  [‘oal,  tola,  Sax.]  apart  or  pittance,  a  diftribu- 
tion,  a  girt  of  a  nobleman  to  the  people. 

,  [^arlan,  Sax.]  to  deal  out,  to  diftribute  to  fe- 

veral  peifons. 

Doles  7  balks  or  flips  of  pafture  left  between  the  fur- 

Dools  j  rows  of  plough’d  lands. 

Dole  fife,  a  fiffi  which  the  fiihermen  in  the  north  feas 
Ulually  receive  for  their  allowance. 

Dol  e -meadow,  one  in  which  divers  perfons  have  a  fhare. 

Do^le  fulness  ?  [of  dolor  of  us,  L.]  forrowfulnefs, 
Do  lorousn  ess  5  mournfulnefs,  grief. 

ole-bote  [^olg-bo-e,  Sax.]  a  recompence  for  a 
wound  or  lcar.  r 

Do  liman,  along  letanne  worn  by  the  Turks,  hanging 
Ovvn  to  the  feet,  with  narrow  fleeves  buttoned  at  the  wrift. 
Do  LLAR,  a  Dutch  coin  in  value  about  as.  6  d.  the 


Zeland  dollar  ^  3  /.  the  fpccie  dollar  5  /. 

^olichu  ru sVerfus,  a  long-tailed  verfe,  that  has  a 
toot  or  fyllable  too  much,  L. 

Do'lour  [dolor,  L.]  pain,  grief,  forrow,  affliftion, 
torment,  anguilh.  ’  ’ 

Do  lorous  [dolorofus,  L.]  grievous  painful,  fad. 
Dolosity  [dohfitas,  L]  hidden  malice. 

Do  lphin  [delphinus,  L.  of  Gr.  dauphin,  F] 

a  fea-fifli  with  a  round  arch’d  back,  whofe  flefh  is  like  that 
of  an  ox. 

The  Dolpihn  [Hieroglyphically]  has  been  ufed  to  fig- 

finT-3!  •  HJ’  °f  emPeror  °f  the  tea,  becaufe  they  fay  this 
hlh  is  kind  to  men,  fwift  in  fwimming,  and  grateful  to  be- 

The  DoLpmN  fin  Afiror.omy ]  is  Did  to  be  placed  a- 
mongthe  ftars  for  this  taufe  ;  Neptune  had  a  mind  to  have 
Amphitnte  for  his  wife;  flic  for  modefty  fled  to  Atlas,  be¬ 
ing  delirous  to  preferve  her  virginity,  and,  as  others  had 
Gone,  hid  herfelf.  Neptu  ne  lent  a  great  many  to  her  thi- 
ier  to  court  her  for  him,  and  among  others,  Delphinus  ■ 
and  he  loitering  about  the  Atlantick  iflands,  happened  to 
.eet  with  her,  and  by  his  perfuafions  brought  her  to 
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Keptune,  who  having  received  her,  granted  the  greatefl  ho¬ 
nours  in  the  fea  to  Delphinus  [the  Dolphin]  and  devoted 

nm  to  himfelf,  and  placed  his  effigies  among  the  flare  ; 
and  they  that  have  a  mind  to  oblige  Neptune,  reprefent 
him  in  effigy  holding  a  dolphin  in  his  hand,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  his  gratitude  and  benevolence. 

Do'lphin  ?  [delphinus,  L.  <T Gr.]a  title  given 

Dau  PH  in  5  to  the  king  of  France's  eldeft  fon,  whofe 
coat  of  arms  is  fet  out  with  Dolphins  and  Flowers  de  Lis 

Do  L ph ins  [with  Gunners]  handles  made  in  the  form 
ot  dolphins  to  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Dolphins  [with  Gardeners]  fmall  black  infefts  that  in- 
telt  beans,  &c. 

A  Dolt  [prob.of  Bell,  Teut.  imprudent]  a  blockhead, 
a  ftupid  fellow.  * 

Do'ltish,  dull,  heavy,  ftupid. 

Do'ltishness,  fottiflmefs,  ffupidity. 

Do'm  able  [domabilis,  L.]  tameable,  that  may  be  tamed. 

Domableness,  tameablenefs. 

Domai'n,  the  inheritance,  eftate,  habitation  or  pof- 
teliion  of  any  one.  r 

Doma'tion,  a  taming,  L. 

Do'mboc  [fcomboc,  Sax.]  a  ftatute  of  the  Englifb  Sax- 
«ns  containing  the  laws  of  the  preceding  kin<*s 

Dom  e  [of  domus,  L.  an  houfe]  a  vaulted  roof  or 
tower  of  a  church,  a  cupola. 

Dome  [with  Chymifis]  an  arched  cover  for  a  reverbera¬ 
tory  furnace. 

Dome’i  ATiw  >  a  judge  appointed  to  hear  and  deter- 

SJoOMsMan  S  mine  law-fuits ;  alfo  a  prieft  or  con- 
ieiior  who  hears  confeflions. 

Domesticity  [domefticite,  F.]  the  being  a  fervant, 
fervile  condition.  &  ’ 


.  f /sTICK  ^omefi'uuty  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 

^foreign  °r  C°  °nCS  °Wn  coumrD  in  opposition  to  what 

Domes  tick  Navigation,  is  coafting  or  failin'*  along 
tlie  more,  in  which  the  lead  and  compafs  arc  the  chief  in- 
ltruments. 

Dome'stickness  [of  domefticus,  L.  domefiiyue ,  F.l 
domeftick  quality,  or  pertaining  to  the  houfe  or  home. 

Domicil  [domicil ium,  L..]  a  dwelling  houfe,  habi¬ 
tation  or  abode. 

Domifica'tion?  [with  Afirologers]  the  dividing  or 
o  mifying  S  diftributing  the  heavens  into  12 
homes,  m  order  to  creft  an  horolcope. 

Domige  rium,  damage,  danger. 

Do  mina,  a  title  given  to  honourable  women  who 
anciently  held  a  barony  in  their  own  ripht  ;  Ant.  Writ.  De¬ 
mina,  a  lady,  a  miftrefs,  L. 

Dominations,  one  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels. 
Domi'nativ  e,  of  or  pertaining  to  rule  or  government. 
JoDominee'r  [dominari,  L.  dominer,  F.]  to  go¬ 
vern,  to  bear  rule  or  fway,  to  be  lord  and  matter,  to  lord 
it  over,  to  infult,  to  vapour. 

Dominee  ring,  lordly  behaviour  or  fpeech. 

Domini  [i.  e.  of  the  lord]  as  Anno  Domini  in  the 
year  of  our  lord. 

Do  mi  nic  a  in  Ramis  Falmarum ,  Palm-fimday,  lb 
called  from  the  palm -branches  and  green  boughs  formerly 
diftribuced  on  that  day  in  commemoration  of  our  lord  s 
riding  to  Jerufaletn. 

Domi  nical  [i.  e.  dies]  the  lord’s  day  orfunday. 

Dom  i'nical  {Letter,  one  of  the  firft  feven  letters  of 
the  alphabet  with  which  the  (undays  throughout  the  whole 
year  are  marked  in  the  almanack ,  and  after  the  term  of 
twenty  years  the  fame  letters  come  in  ufe  again. 

Domi  nic  a  ns,  an  order  of  friers  founded  by  one 
Dominick  a  Spaniard. 

Domi'nicum,  the  facrament  of  the  lord’s  fupper,  L. 
Dominicum,  ox  Terr#  Dominicalis  [in  Law]  demain  or 
demefne,  are  lands  not  rented  to  tenants,  but  held  in  de- 
mefn,  or  in  the  lord’s  ufe  and  occupation. 

Dominicum  Antiquum  Regis  [in  Law]  the  king’s  an- 
tient  demelh  ;  or  royal  manours  not  difpofld  of  to  barons 
or  knights,  to  be  held  by  any  feudatory  or  military  (er- 
vice,  but  referved  to  the  crown. 

Dominion  [ dominium ,  L.]  government,  authority, 
rule,  jurifdiftion;  the  extent  of  a  kingdom  or  ftate. 

Do'm  1  no,  a  (ort  of  hood  worn  by  the  canons  of  a 
cathedral  church. 

Do'm  in  us,  this  word  prefix’d  to  a  man’s  name,  iri 
old  time,  ufually  denoted  him  a  clergyman,  and  fome- 
times  a  gentleman  or  lord  of  a  manour,  X. 

Domite'llus,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  natural 
fons  of  the  king  of  France:. 

^  s  1  Do'm  i- 
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Do'miture  [ domitura ,  L.]  a  taming. 

Do'mo  Reparanda ,  a  writ  lying  foroneagaind  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  fears  lome  damage  may  come  to  his  own  houfe 
by  the  fall  of  his  neighbour’s,  which  is  going  to  decay. 

Domcs  Converforum,  the  ancient  name  of  the  houfe 
where  the  Holls  are  kept  in  Chancery-Jane ,  L. 

Don,  a  lord  or  mailer,  Spanip. 

5°  N  in  the  ancient  Brit,  fignified  a  river. 

Daun  5  & 

Don,  den  ?  jn  ancjent  sritip  alio  fignificd  a  cadle. 

Din,  don5  ‘  ° 

Do'nable  i donabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  given. 

A  Do'nary  [ donarium ,  L.]  a  thing  which  is  given  to 
facred  ufe. 

Dona'tion,  a  grant,  a  bedowmcnt,  a  deed  of  gift, 
F.  of  I. 

Do'natists  [fo  called  of  Donatus ,  a  bifhop  of  Car¬ 
thage ,  A.  C.  25S]  a  fe£t  of  hereticks  of  two  forts,  Circum- 
cellians  and  Rogatijis  ;  they  held  that  the  true  church  was 
in  Africa ,  that  the  Son  in  tire  Trinity  was  left  than  the  Fa¬ 
ther ,  and  the  Holy  Chojl  left  than  the  Son. 

ADo'native  [ donativum .,  L.  ]  a  benevolence  or 
largefs  bellow’d  upon  thefoldiers  by  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
it  is  now  ufed  for  a  dole,  gift  or  prelent  made  by  a 
prince  or  nobleman. 

A  Don  ATI  v  e  [in  Law']  is  a  benefice  given  to  a  clerk 
by  the  patron,  without  prefentation  by  the  bifhop,  or  indi- 
tution  or  indu&ion  by  his  order. 

Do'native  [ donativus ,  Li]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  dona¬ 
tion  or  gift. 

Do'ndon,  a  fat  old  woman. 

Donee'  [Law  Term]  the  perfon  to  whom  lands  or  te¬ 
nements  are  given. 

Do'ngeon?  a  tower  or  platform  in  the  middle  of 

Do'njon  £  a  callle  ;  alfo  a  turret  or  clofet  raifed 
on  the  top  and  middle  of  a  houfe. 

Do'njon  [in  Fortification]  a  large  tower  or  redoubt  of  a 
fortrefs,  into  which  the  garrifon  may  retreat  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceflity,  in  order  to  capitulate  upon  the  better  terms. 

Doni'ferous  [ donifer ,  L.]  bringing  gifts. 

Do'nor,  a  giver  or  bedower,  L. 

Donor  [in  Law]  one  who  gives  lands,  &c.  to  another. 

Dome  y  t'rorne>  Sax-}  judgment,  fentence. 

DooMs-Day,  the  day  of  general  judgment  in  a  future 
Hate. 

Dooms-day-book  [toom-boc,  Sax.  i.e.  the  judgment 
or  lentence-book]  an  ancient  record  or  book  of  the  furvey 
of  England  made  in  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror, 
which  is  Hill  prelerv’d  in  the  exchequer,  and  is  fair  and  le¬ 
gible  ;  it  was  made  upon  a  furvey  or  inquifition  of  the  le- 
veral  counties,  hundreds,  tithings,  &c.  It  confilts  of  two 
volumes,  a  greater  or  left.  The  larger  contains  all  the 
counties  of  England ,  except  Northumberland ,  Cumberland 
Wefimoreland ,  Durham,  and  part  of  Lancafiire,  which  were 
never  furvey ’d,  and  alfo  what  are  contained  in  the  lelfer, 
which  are  the  counties  of  Effex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

It  is  a  regilter  defign’d  for  giving  fentence  as  to  the  te¬ 
nure  of  eftates,  and  to  decide  the  quellion,  Whether 
lands  be  ancient  demefn,  or  not  ? 

There  were  feveral  other  books  of  the  fame  name 
which  our  ancellors  had,  as  that  regiller  of  the  didri&s  of 
lands,  &c.  made  by  order  of  king  Alfred,  when  he  divi¬ 
ded  his  kingdom  into  counties,  hundreds  and  tithings 
which  was  repofited  in  the  church  of  Winchefler ,  and  is 
called  the  Winchefier  Book ,  upon  the  model  of  w  hich  William 
the  conqueror  formed  his. 

Doo'r  [tojia  or  *>upe,  Sax.  Dor,  Dan.]  the  entrance 

into  an  houfe. 

Dor,  the  drone-bee. 

Dor  [in  JVefhninfier- School]  leave  to  fleep  awhile. 

Dorke',  a  fea  filh,  called  alfo  St.  Peters  filh. 

Do'res,  a  kind  of  infefls  called  black-clocks. 

Do'rick  dialed,  one  of  the  5  diale£ls  of  the  Greek 
tongue  ufed  by  the  Dorians. 

Do'rick  Mood  [ in  Mufick]  a  kind  of  grave  and  folid 
mufick,  confining  of  flow,  Ipondaick  time. 

Dor  I A  r  Wound's  wort,  an  herb  fo  named  from  one 
captain  Doria ,  who  ufed  it  in  curing  his  wounded  foldiers 
or  as  others  fay,  of  Dorns,  king  of  Achaia,  who  firft  built 
a  rempleof  this  order,  and  dedicated  to  Juno.  This  order, 
after  its  invention,  was  reduced  to  the  proportion  and 
beauty  of  a  man  ;  and  hence  as  the  length  of  the  foot  of 
a  man,  may  be  judged  to  be  ‘a  dth  part  of  h  s  height, 
they  made  the  Dorick  column  including  the  capital,  6 
diameters  high,  and  afterwards  augmented  it  to  7,  and  at 


length  to  8.  Its  friie  is  inriched  with  triglyphs,  drops 
and  metopes,  its  capital  has  no  volutes,  but  admits  of 
cymatium.  The  moderns  ufe  this  order  inftrong  buildings, 
as  in  the  gates  of  cities  and  citadels,  the  outfidcs  of 
churches  and  other  mafly  works,  where  delicacy  of  orna¬ 
ment  would  not  be  fuitable. 

Do'rmant  [ dormiens ,  L.]  fleeping. 

Dormant  Tree  [with  Carpenters]  a  beam  that  lies  a- 
Croft  an  houfe,  and  is  by  fome  called  a  Summer. 

Dormant  Writing,  a  deed  having  a  blank  to  put  in 
the  name  of  any  perfon. 

Do'rmant  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  fleeping; 
thus  a  lion,  or  any  other  bead  lying  along  in  a 
fleeping  pollute,  with  the  head  reiling  on  the 
fore- paws,  is  fatd  to  be  dormant,  andisdidin- 
guifhed  from  Couchant,  which  though  the  bead  lies  alonr 
yet  holds  up  his  head.  See  the  figure. 

To  lie  Dormant,  not  to  be  in  ule. 

Dg'rMAN?  Window  [Architecture]  a  window  made  in 
Do'rm  er  5  the  roof  of  an  houfe. 

Do'rmitory  [dormitorium,  L.J  a  dorter ;  a  fleeping- 
place  or  bed-chamber,  elpecially  in  a  monadery. 

Do'rmouse  [q.  dormiens  mus,  i.e.  a  fleeping  or  fleepy 
moufe]  a  field  moufe,  or  a  kind  of  wild  rat,  that  is  nou- 
riflied  in  a  tree,  and  fleeps  all  the  winter. 

Do'rnick  /  [of  Deornick  or  Tournay  in  Flanders, 
Dg'rnix  S  where  firfl  made]  a  fort  of  dufl'  ufed* 
for  curtains,  hangings  and  carpets. 

Dorr,  a  kind  of  beetle  that  lives  on  trees. 

Do'rsER  /  [do filer,  Fr.  of  dorfum,  L.  the 
Do's ser  5  pannier  or  great  basket  to  carry 
horfeback. 

Dorsa'le  [with  Thyficians]  a  term  ufed 
difeafes,  the  feat  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  in 

Dorsi  Longiffimus  [with  Anatomifis]  a  mufcle  arifing 
from  th£  fpine  of  the  Os  Ilium ,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sacrum ,  as  alio  from  all  the  fpines  of  the  Ve rtebra  of  the 
loins,  and  in  its  afeent  is  inferted  to  the  tranfverle  procelfes 
of  the  fame  Vertebra:. 

Dorsi'parous  /  of  dorfum,  and  pario  and  fero,  L.  to 
Dorsi'ferous  $  bring  forth  on  the  back,  alfo ’to  bear 
on  the  back]  are  fuch  plants  as  are  of  the  capillary  kind 
without  ftalks,  which  bear  their  feeds  on  the  backfide  of 
their  leaves ;  called  by  fome  Epiphyllofpermx  and  Hypophyl- 
lofpermx. 

Do'rter  1  [of  dormitorium,  L.]  the  common  room, 
Dortoi'r  >  where  all  the  friers  of  a  convent  fleep 
Do'rturej  at  nights.  r 

Dose  [Cocris  Gr.]  the  fet  quantity  of  a  potion  or  other 
medicine  given  or  preferibed  by  a  phyfician  to  be  taken 
at  one  time  by  the  patient. 

Do'rs  el  S  S  *°rt  woo^en  cloth  made  in  Devonpire. 


back]  a 
things  on 

of  thole 
the  back. 


Doso  logy  [of  ioais  and  RojOCy,  Gr]  a  dilcourle  or 
treatife  concerning  the  dofe  or  quantity  of  herbs  or  dru-s 
w  hich  ought  to  be  taken  at  one  time. 

Do'sil,  a  fort  of  tent  for  wounds. 

Do  ssA  le  J  [with  ancient  Writers]  hangings  or  ta- 
Do'rsale  S  pedry.  ° 

Do'sseR  [ dorfarius ,  Li]  fee  Dorfer. 

Do  tage  [of  doting  and  age]  a  doting,  a  being  dull 
or  dupid,  the  time  when  perfons  dote,  by  reafon  of  age. 
Do  TAL  [ dotalis ,  L.]  belonging  to  a  dowry. 

Do'tard  [of  Boteit,  Du.  and  aetb  nature]  a  perfon 
who  dotes.  r 

Dota'tion,  an  endowing,  L. 

To  Dote  [prob.  of  Dotcil,  Du.]  to  grow  dull,  dupid 
or  fenfeleft.  r 


To  Dot  e  upon,  to  be  very  fond  of. 

Dou'bler,  See  dobler. 

Dot  e  affgnando,  a  writ  direfled  to  the  efeheator,  and 
lying  for  the  widow  of  the  king’s  tenant  in  chief,  who 
makes  oath  in  Chancery  that  die  will  not  marry  without 
the  king’s  leave,  L. 

Dote  unde  nihil  habet,  a  writ  of  dower  lying  for  a  wi¬ 
dow  againd  a  tenant,  who  bought  land  of  her  husband  in 
his  life-time,  of  which  lie  was  poflefled  only  in  fee-fimple 
or  fee-tail,  and  of  which  Ihe  is  dowable,  or  in  fuch  fort  as 
the  iflue  of  them  both  might  have. 

Do'thien  [with  Surgeons]  a  felon,  whitlow  or  boil, 
an  hard  fubdance  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  attended  with  a 
grievous  pain,  and  proceeding  from  thick  blood. 

Do 'ting  Tree  [with  Husbandmen]  an  old  tree  almod 
worn  out  with  age 

Do'tingness  [of  2Dote»,  Dui]  folly,  childiflinels  by 
reafon  of  age. 
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Dc/TKIN  \  [buttfein,  Dutch ]  a  fmall  Dutch  coin,  the 

Do'dKIN  ^  Sthpartof  a  ftiver. 

Do'tt EREL  [in  Lincolnfhire]  a  filly  bird,  who  imitates 
the  fowler  till  he  is  caught. 

Dou'ble  [ double ,  F.  of  duplex,  L.]  twofold,  twice  as 
much,  or  twice  the  value;  alfo  deceitful,  diflembling. 

A  Double  [with  Printers]  a  miftake  or  ovcrfight  of  the 
compofitor,  in  fetting  the  fame  words  twice  over. 

Double  [in  Law ]  the  duplicates  of  letters  patents. 

Double  Pellitory,  a  fort  of  herb. 

Double  F ounted,  having  tv.o  fprings. 

Double  Plea ,  a  plea  in  which  the  defendant  alledges 
for  himfelf  two  leveral  matters  againft  the  plaintiff,  in  bar  of 
the  aftion,  either  of  which  is  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

Double  Quarrel  [in  Law\  is  fo  termed  becaufe  it  is 
moft  commonly  made  both  againft  the  judge,  and  the 
parry,  at  uhofe  petition  juftice  is  delay’d,  is  a  complaint 
made  to  the  archbilhop  of  the  province  againft  an  inferior 
ordinary,  for  delaying  juftice  in  feme  ecclefiaftical  caufe, 
as  to  give  fentence  to  inftitute  a  clerk  prefented,  QPc. 

Double  Veffel  [with  Chymifis]  is  when  the  neck  of 
one  Matrafs ,  is  put  and  well  luted  into  the  neck  of 
another. 

To  Double  [ doubler ,  F.  of  duplicate ,  L.]  to  make  or 
render  double ;  alfo  to  fold  up. 

To  Double  [Hunting  Term]  is  faid  of  a  hare  when 
lhe  winds  about  to  deceive  hounds. 

To  Double  the  Reins  [with  Horfemen \  a  horfe  is  faid 
fo  to  do,  when  he  leaps  leveral  times  together  to  throw 
his  rider. 

Doubles,  the  fame  as  letters  patents. 

Doublings  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies'  the  doublings  or 
linings  of  robes  or  mantles  of  ftate,  or  of  the  mantlings  of 
archie  vemcnts. 

Do'uble  F itche'e  [in  Heraldry ]  as  a  crofs  dou¬ 
ble  Fitchee,  is  when  the  extremities  are  pointed 
at  each  angle,  i.  e.  each  extremity  having  two 
points,  in  diftin&ion  from  the  Crofs  Fitchee , 
which  is  Iharpened  away  only  at  one  point.  See  the  Figure. 

Double  Horizontal  Dial ,  a  dial  having  a  double  file, 
one  to  fiiew  the  hour  on  the  outward  circle,  and  the  other 
to  fiiew  the  fame  in  the  ftereographick  proje&ion,  drawn 
on  the  fame  plate. 

Dou'bler.  See  Doubeler. 

Dou'blet  [doubletto,  Irak]  an  old  fafiiion’d  garment 
for  men  ;  much  the  fame  as  a  waiftcoat,  F. 

Doublet  [with  lapidaries ]  a  falfe  jewel  or  ftone, 
being  two  pieces  joined  together. 

Doublets  [at  Dice]  are  throws  of  the  fame  fort,  as  z 
Aces,  z  Deuces,  z  Trays,  &c. 

Doublets  [with  Antic/uaries]  two  medals  of  the  lame 
fort  ;  alio  z  books,  &c.  of  the  fame  fort. 

Dou'bling  [in  Military  Affairs]  is  the  putting  z  files 
of  Ibldiers  into  one. 

Dou'bli  ngs  [with  Hunters]  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  a  hare  to  avoid  the  dogs. 

To  Doubt  [ douter ,  F.  of  dubitare ,  L.]  to  be  at  an 
uncertainty,  not  to  know  on  which  fide  to  determine 
any  matter. 

Dou'bting,  is  the  art  of  with-holding  a  full  affent 
From  any  propofition,  on  fufpicion  that  we  are  not  fully 
apprized  of  the  merits  thereof ;  or  from  our  not  being 
able  peremptorily  to  decide  between  the  realons  for  and 
againft  it. 

Doub'tful  [douteux,  F.]  dubious. 

Doubtfulness  [of  doute,  F.  full  and  nefs]  dubi- 
oufnefs. 

Dou'btless  T fans  doute ,  F.]  without  doubt. 

Dou'c  et,  a  fort  of  cuftard. 

Dou'c  et  s  ?  [with  Hunters]  the  tefticles  or  ftones  of  a 

Doul  cets  5  deer  or  ftag. 

Douci'ne  [in  Architecture]  an  ornament  of  the  higheft 
part  of  a  cornice  or  a  moulding  cut  in  form  of  a  wave, 
half  concave,  and  half  convex,  F. 

Dove,  is  an  emblem  of  fimplicity,  innocence,  purity, 
goodnefs,  peace,  and  divine  love. 

Dove  [^uya,  £<**.]  a  female  pigeon. 

Dove’s  foot,  an  herb. 

Dov  f.’s  Tail  Joint  [in  Joinery]  a  certain  joint  made  by 
dove-tailing. 

Dov  e  Tailing  [in  Joinery]  a  method  of  fattening  boards 
or  timber  together,  by  letting  one  piece  into  another  in- 
dentedly,  with  a  joint  in  the  form  of  a  dove-tail. 

Dough  [tah,  of  teaman,  to  knead,  Sax.]  bread  unbaked. 
Dou'ghty  [of  tioh^yg,  valiant,  or  Sax.  va¬ 

lour]  valiant,  ftout,  undaunted. 


To  Douk,  to  duck  or  immergc  under  water. 

Dou'illet, f°ft ,  tender ,  nice ,  whence  [in  Cookery]  to 
drefs  a  pig,  an  pere  douillet ,  F. 

Do u set,  a  fort  of  apple. 

To  Dow  [Law  Term]  to  endow. 

Do'  w  able  [in  Law]  having  a  right  to  be,  or  capable! 
of  being  endow’d.  r 

Do'  WAGER  [douairiere,  of  douaire,  F.  a  dowry] 
a  widow  endow  d,  or  who  enjoys  her  dower  ;  a  title  chief¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  widows  ol  kings,  princes  and  noble¬ 
men.  >  ■ 

A  Dow'dy,  a  fwarthy  grofs  woman. 

Dow'er  /  [douaire,  F.  in  Common  Law]  fignifies  two 

Dow'ry  S  things,  viz.  1.  that  portion  which  a  wife 
brings  to  her  husband  ;  ?..  that  which  fhe  has  of  her  huf- 
band  after  marriage  is  ended,  if  Ihe  out-lives  him. 

Dowry  Bill  [among  the  Jews]  the  bridegroom  at 
the  time  of  marriage  gave  his  wife  a  dowry  bill 

Dow 'las,  a  fort  of  linnen  cloth  for  ftiirts,  &c. 

Down  [feune,  -Sax]  downwards. 

Down  [Dun,  Dan.]  the  fineft,  lofteft  part  of  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  a  goofe,  &c. 

Down,  aloft  woolly  fubftance  growing  on  the  tops  of 
thiftles,  &c.  1 

Downs  [of  tuno,  Sax.  an  hill]  hilly  plains,  or  hills 
confiding  of  fands,  an  elevation  of  ftone  or  fand,  which 
the  fea  gathers  and  forms  along  its  banks. 

Do'wnward  [‘oune-peaji'o,  Sax.]  towards  the  lower 
part. 

Downy  [of  bun]  full  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  down. 

To  Dow  s  e  [DoutCll,  Du.]  to  give  one  a  flap  on  the 
face. 

To  Doxo'logize  [of  Glory,  and  hkya v,to  fay} 
Gr.]  to  fay  the  hymn  called  Gloria  Patri ,  &c.  ’ 

Doxo'logy  [doxologia,  L.  doxologie ,  Fr.  of  SdfoMy'uc. 
of  A  Glory,  and  Kiyuv,  to  fay,  Gr.]  a  verfe  or  Ihort 
hymn  ot  praile  appointed  anciently  in  the  church  to  be  faid 
after  the  prayers  and  pfalms  in  divine  fervice,  as  the  Gloria 
Patri ,  &c.  Alio  the  concluficn  of  the  Lord’s- Prayer,  viz. 
For  thine  is  the  Kingdom,  the  Power  and  Gloryi  Sec.  The 
Gloria  Patri  is  faid  to  have  been  compoled  by  the  firft 
council  of  Nice,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  herefies  of  thole  times,  and  that  St.  Jerorrt 
added,  As  it  was  in  the  Beginning ,  8cc. 

Do'xy  [prob.  of  bOCUen,  Du.]  to  yield,  willing,  a 
Ihe-beggar,  a  trull. 

To  Doze  [prob.  of  'bpa?.  ,  Sax.  a  block-head,  or  buy-' 
fden,  Du.  to  be  vertiginous]  to  fleep  unfoundly,  to  be 
fieepy,  or  inclining  to  fleep. 

Do'zeL  ?  [of  doujil  or  do  ftl,  Fr.  a  faucet]  a  tent  with- 

Do'ss  EL  5  out  a  head,  to  be  put  into  a  wound. 

A  Do'zen  [douzaine,  F.]  twelve. 

Drab  [of  t>jiabbe,  Sax.  coarfe,  or  drap,  F.]  a  fort  of 
thick  ftrong  cloth. 

Drab  [<®Jiabbe,5/rx.  common, or  the  refufe  of  any  thing] 
a  dirty  flut,  a  whore. 

Drab  [with  Mariners]  a  fmall  top-fail. 

Dra'ba  [^fetfin,  Gr.]  the  herb  Yellow-creft. 

A  Dra'bler  [in  a  Ship]  a  fmall  fail  fet  on  the  bon¬ 
net,  as  the  bonnet  is  on  the  courle,  and  only  ufed  when 
the  courfe  and  bonnet  ate  not  deep  enough  to  clothe  the 
mart. 


Drachm  Gr.  with  Phyftcians]  the  Sthpartof 

an  ounce,  containing  3  fcruples,  or  60  grains. 

Drachma  [Jfa^u,  Gr.]  a  coin  among  the  Grecians,  in 
value  about  7 d.  3  gr.  our  money  ;  alfo-  a  weight  contain¬ 
ing  2 d.  weight,  6  or  tp  24thsgr. 

Dra'c  h  mon  ?  [pOrm,  Heb.]  an  hebrew  coin,  in  va- 

Dra'con  5  lue  about  15  s.  Englifb, 

Dra'c o,  a  dragon,  L. 

Dra'c  o  regius ,  a  ftandard,  having  the  pi£bure  of  a 
dragon  upon  it,  anciently  borne  by  our  kings,  L. 

Dr  a  c  o’s  Laws,  certain  fevere  laws  made  by  Draco,  a 
governour  of  the  Athenians  ;  whence  a  fevere  punifiiment 
tor  a  flight  offence  is  termed  Draco's  law. 

Draco  V olans  [in  Metereology]  a  meteor  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  flying  dragon,  L. 

Draconites  [J<^ocoy/T))sr,  Gr.]  a  precious  ftone,  faid 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  brain  of  a  dragon. 

Dr  a  con  it  as  [S'^cKonictf,  Gr.]  the  dragon’s  ftone. 

Draco'nitum}  [feJlaCOntia’  5*x]  dragon-wort. 

Draco'ntick  Month  [with  AJlronomers]  the  fpacc  of 
time  in  which  the  moon  going  from  her  attending  node 
called  caput  draconis,  i,  c.  the  dragon 's-hcad,  returns  to 
the  fame. 
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Dracu'nculus  tlortenfis  [with  Botanifh']  the  herb 
Dragon-wort  or  Tarragon,  -L. 

Dracunculus  [with  Surgeon *]  a  kind  of  ulcer  which 
eats  even  through  a  nerve  itfelf,  L 

Draff  [Draf,  Du.  Lees,  tojiabbe,  Sax.  ]  wafo  for 

hogs. 

Drag  [with  Hunters']  the  tail  of  a  fox. 

A  Drag  [topa£,  <S*x.]  a  fort  of  hook. 

To  Drag  [topaSan,  Sax]  to  draw,  hale  or  trail  along 
on  the  ground,  &c. 

Drag-N«/  ['°px£-nc'c,  .Sax]  a  draw  or  fweep  fifoing- 
net. 

D ra'g a nt-G»«  [corrupted  of  Tragacantha ]  Gum-dra¬ 
gon  vulgarly. 

Dra'goman  [jOimn  ,  Chaldee ]  an  interpreter  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  whofe  office  is  to  facilitate  commerce 
between  the  OrientaU  and  Occidentals. 

Drags,  wood  or  timber  fo  joined  together,  that  as 
they  fwim  they  can  bear  a  burden  or  load  of  fome  forts  of 
ware  down  a  river. 

Draggs  [Sea:  Term]  whatfoever  hangs  over  a  Ihip,  or 
hinders  her  failing. 

To  Dra'ggle  [of  tojia^an,  Sax.]  to  drag,  draw,  or 
trail  in  the  dirt. 

Dra'gium  [Old  Rec]  drag,  a  coarfer  fort  of  bread-corn. 

Dra'gma  [S&7H&,  Gr.J  a  handful,  a  gripe. 

Dra'gmis  [S&i/iAif,  Gr.]  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up 
with  two  fingers. 

Dra'gon  [topaca,  S/*x  ]  a  kind  of  ferpent  that  with 
age  grows  to  a  monilrous  bignels. 

Dragon-H'o**,  the  herb  Sedentary  or  Viper’s  Buglofs. 

Drag  on  ne'  [in  heraldry]  fignifies  the  lower  part  of 
the  bead  to  be  a  dragon,  as  a  Lion  Dragonne  fignifies  the 
upper  half  of  a  lion,  and  the  other  half  going  ofi  like 
the  hinder  part  of  a  dragon 

Drag  on’*  Beams  [with  Architects']  two  ftrong  braces 
which  {land  under  a  bread  fummer,  and  meet  in  an  angle 
on  the  ihoulder  of  the  king’s  piece. 

Dragon’*  Blood  ['ojiacan-blob,  Sax]  the  gum  or  rofin 
of  the  tree  called  Draco  arbor. 

Dragon’*  Head  [with  Afironomers]  a  node  or  point  in 
which  the  orbit  of  the  moon  interfoGs  the  orbit  of  the  fun 
and  the  ecliptick,  as  foe  is  afeending  from  the  fouth  to 
the  north. 

Djr.agon’*  Tail  [with  Aflronomers]  a  point  in  the  ec¬ 
liptick  oppofite  to  the  dragon’s  head,  which  intellects 
the  moon  in  defeending  from  north  to  fouth. 

Dragon’*  Stone,  a  precious  done. 

Dra'ggn’*  Head  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  tawny  colour  in 
the  efcutcheons  of  fovereign  princes. 

Dr  agon’s  Tail  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  murrey  colour  in 
the  efoutcheons  of  fovereign  princes. 

Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Dragon,  an  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  founded  by  Sigifmmd  emperor  of  Germany ,  an.  1417. 
upon  the  condemnation  of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 

Dragoo'n  [probably  of  dragon ,  becaufe  at  fird  they 
were  as  deftruGive  to  the  enemy  as  dragons]  a  foldier 
who  fights  fometimes  on  horfeback  and  fornetimes  on  foot. 

Drain  [q.  train  of  trainer ,  F.  to  draw]  a  water-courfe, 
gutter  or  fink. 

To  Drain  [of  trainer,  F.]  to  draw  off  waters  by  fur¬ 
rows,  ditches,  &c. 

Drai'nable,  that  may  be  drained. 

Draic  e  [of  draco,  L.]  a  fort  of  gun  ;  alfo  a  male-duck. 

Dram  ?  Gr. ],  an  apothecary’s  weight. 

Drachma  the  8th  part  of  an  ounce,  in  Avoirdupoife 
weight  one  i<5th. 

Dra'ma  Gr.]  a  play,  either  comedy  or  tragedy. 

Drama'tick  [S'fgua.r  ixof,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
aGs,  efpecially  to  thofe  of  a  dage  play. 

Dramatically,  after  the  manner  of  dage-plays. 

Drama'tick  Poem,  a  poem  or  compofure  defign’d  to 
be  aGed  on  the  dage. 

A&ive  Dramatick  Poetry ,  is  when  the  perfons  are  e- 
very  where  adorned  and  brought  upon  the  theatre  to  fpeak 
and  at!  their  own  parr. 

Dra'na  [Old  Deeds ]  a  drain  or  water-courfe. 

£  [d™p,  F.]  cloth,  woollen  cloth. 

Draf  de  berry,  a  fort  of  frize  or  thick  cloth  fird 
made  in  the  county  of  Berry  in  Prance. 

Dra'per  [drapier,  F.]  a  feller  of  cloth,  as  a  Woollen- 
Draper,  a  Linnen-Draper. 

Dra'perV  [ draperie ,  F.]  the  cloth  trade. 

Drapery  [in  Painting ,  Sculpture ,  &c.]  a  work  ill 
which  the  clothi  ng  of  any  human  figure  is  reprefonted. 


Dra'sTICK  [of  Gr ■  active,  brisk]  a  purc,e 

that  operates  rjuickly  and  briskly. 

Draught  [top o hr,  iux.]  the  refemblance  of  a  thing 
drawn  with  a  pencil,  pen,  £fc.  the  copy  of  a  writing. 

Draught  [of  tojiajan,  Sax]  pertaining  to  drawing  as 
draught-horfes. 

Draught  [in  Navigation']  the  quantity  of  water  which 

a  foip  draws  when  lhe  is  afloat,  or  the  number  of  feet  and 
inches  under  the  water,  when  laden. 

Draught  [in  Milit.  Affairs']  a  detachment  of  foldiers. 

Draught  [topo£e,  .Sax.]  a  houfe  of  office,  bog- 
houfo,  neceffary  houfe. 

Draught,  a  potion,  or  what  a  perfon  drinks  at  once. 

Draught  [in  Trade J  an  allowance  in  weighing  com¬ 
modities. 

Draughts,  a  game  called  Tables;  alfo  harnefs  for 
drawing-  horfes. 

Draught-HmG  [with  Gunners ]  large  iron  hooks  fixed 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon -carriage  on  each  fide. 

To  Dra wl  £  t0  fPeak  flowly  or  dreamingly. 

To  Draw  [Sea  Term]  a  foip  is  laid  to  draw /nuch wa¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  foe  finks  into  it  as 
he  draws  1 2  or  15  foot  of  water. 

Draw-bridge,  a  bridge  made  to  be  drawn  up  or  let 
down,  ufually  before  the  gate  of  a  town  or  caftie. 

Drawback  [in  Traffick ]  a  rebate  or  difeount  allowed 
the  merchant  on  exportation  of  goods  which  paid  duty  in¬ 
wards. 


Draw  Gear,  an  harnefs  or  furniture  for  dr3Ught-horles 
for  cart,  waggon,  <Sc. 

Draw  Latches  [Old  Stat .]  night-thieves,  Robert’s  men. 

Draw  Ket,  a  net  for  catching  the  larger  fort  of  fowl. 

Draw'ing  [with  Painters}  the  reprefentation  or  foape 
of  any  body,  fubftance,  drawn  with  a  pencil. 

Drawing  [Hunting  Term]  is  the  beating  the  bullies 
£5x  after  a  fox. 

Drawing  ami  ft  [with  Hunters ]  is  when  hounds  hit  the 
foent  of  their  chace  contrary,  i.  e.  up  the  wind  inftead  of 
down. 


Drawing  on  the  flat  [Hunting  Term]  is  when  the 
hounds  touch  the  feenr  and  draw  on  till  they  hit  on  the 
lame  feent. 

Drawing  Table,  an  inftrument  with  a  frame  to  hold  a 
foeet  of  royal  paper  for  drawing  draughts  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  &c. 

To  Draw  l  out  one's  words ,  to  fpeak  leifurely  and  lazily. 

Dread  [top*^  .tax.J  great  fear. 

Drea'dful  [topsetojcul,  .Sax.]  caufing  dread. 

Drea'dfu L.n ESS,  a  quality,  &Pc.  to  be  dreaded. 

Dream  [tvaum,  Teut.  Droom,  Du.  but  Cafaubon  de¬ 
rives  it  of  Sggluco,  Gr  or  of  tojieam.  Sax.  melody  or  joy]  the 
aGing  of  the  imagination  in  lleep 

To  Dream  [Drommer,  Dan.  UfOOtnen,  Du]  an  aGion 
better  known  than  deforibed. 

Drea'mer  [of  Drommcr,  Dan]  one  who  dreams. 

Drea'mingness,  flothfulnels,  aGing  as  if  in  a  dream. 

ToDredge  tol,  to  fcatter  flower  on  it  while  it  is 
roafting. 

Dre'dgers,  fifoermen  who  dredge  or  fifo  for  oifters. 

Drear  [topypi^,  S^x.]  dreary. 

Dree'riness  [tojiypi^neyfe,  Sax]  difmalnels. 

Dree'ry  [of  tojtyjimian,  Sax.  to  make  forrowful]  fo- 
litary,  difinal. 

Dregs  [topeftoen,  Sax.  or  DvccH,  Du]  drofs,  filth, 
lees. 

Dre'ggy  [of  topeftoen,  S<tx.]  full  of  dregs. 

Dre'gginess  [topercenneKfe,  Sax.]  full  of  dregs. 

Dreit  droit  [F.  Law  Term]  a  double  right,  i.  e.  of 
poffeffion  and  dominion. 

Dre’nage,  the  tenure  by  which  the  Drenches  held 
their  lands. 

To  Drench  [topasnean,  Sax.  to  drink]  to  give  a  phyfi- 
cal  potion  to  a  horle. 

A  Drench,  fuch  a  phyfical  potion. 

Dre'nches?  [prob.  of  topasn,  Sax.  a  drone]  a  fort 

Dre'ng es  5  of  ancient  tenants  in  chief,  foch  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  difpoflefs’d  of  their  eftates  at  the  conqueft,  had 
them  reftor’d  again,  becaufo  they  did  not  oppofe  William 
the  Conqueror,  either  by  their  perfons  or  counfels;  the  free 
tenants  of  a  manour. 

D&enga'ge  [in  Law]  the  tenure  by  which  Drenges 
held  their  lands. 

To  Dress  [prob.  of  tvtoffo,  C.Br.  to  adorn  or  deck, 
or  of  drejfer,  F.  to  direG  or  foape,  or  of  betrefeher,  P.  to 
adorn]  to  cloath  ;  alfo  to  cook  meat,  &c. 
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To  Dri'bble,  to  flabber  or  let  oiie's  Ipittle  fall  out  of 
the  mouth.  ’ 

.Dri'bblets,  fmall  portions,  fmall  fums  of  money  of 
a  large  debt  paid  at  times. 

Drift  [prob.  of  Dtrtft,  Du.  the  impulfe  of  the  mind] 
aim,  fcope,  purpofe. 

Drift  [in  Sea  Language]  any  thing  that  floats  upon 
the  water,  as  drifts  of  ice,  weeds,  &c. 

To  go  a  Drift,  a  boat  is  faid  fo  to  do,  when  it  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  ftream,  and  has  no  body  in  it  to  row  or  fleer  ir. 

DRIFT-Sail,  a  fail  which  is  only  ufed  under  water,  and 
veered  or  let  out  right  a  head  by  Iheet-ropes,  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  fliip  right  upon  the  fea  in  a  ftorm,  or  when 
ftie  drives  too  faft  in  a  current. 

Drift  Way  [of  a  Ship]  is  the  fame  as  Lee  way. 

Drift  [of  the  Forefl]  is  an  exaft  view  or  examination 
of  what  cattle  are  in  the  forefl,  to  know  whether  it  be  o- 
vercharged  or  not,  and  whole  the  beafts  are. 

To  Drill  pSypilian,  .Sax.]  to  bore  holes  with  a  drill 

A  Drill  [’fcyjiel,  <S4x.]  a  tool  for  drilling  or  boring; 
alfo  an  overgrown  ape. 

To  Drill  one  on,  to  draw  on  or  entice  ;  alfo  to  protraffc 

the  time. 

Drink  [bj'inc,  .Sax.]  anything  potable. 

To  Drink  [^Jiincan,  or  fcjiencan,  <S<?x]  to  fup  liquor. 

Dri'nkham  /  [bpinclean,  Sax.]  a  certain  quantity  of 

Dri'nklean  S  drink  provided  by  tenants  for  the  lord 
and  his  Reward,  called  Scot  Ale. 

Drip  [with  ArcbiteBs]  the  moft  advanc’d  part  of  a 
cornice,  the  eaves. 

To  Drip  [Dctppcr,  Dan.  bjriopan  or  ‘qpypan,  5«x.] 
to  drop  flowly. 

Dri'pping,  a  flow  dropping;  alfo  the  fat  which  drops 
from  meat  while  it  is  roafting. 

Dri'pping  ?  [with  Falconers]  is  when  a  hawk  mutes  di- 

DR  o'pPING  S  rcftly  downwards  in  feveral  drops. 

Dri'ps  [with  Builders ]  a  fort  of  fteps  on  flat  roofs  to 
■walk  upon,  the  roof  is  not  quite  flat,  but  a  little  raifed  in 
the  middle,  and  thole  fteps  or  drips  lie  each  a  little  incli¬ 
ning  to  the  horizon,  a  way  of  building  much  ufed  in  Italy 

To  Drive  [toJ*ijtan,  -S<ix.]  to  put  on,  impel,  or  force. 

To  Drive  [•?«<*  Term]  a  flip  is  faid  to  drive  when  an 
anchor  let  fall  will  not  hold  her  fall. 

ToDri'vel  [prob.  of  tCtefteu,  Teut.]  to  let  the  Ipittle 
fall  or  run  down  the  chin. 

Dri'ver  [of  tjft^an,  5<ix.]  one  that  drives. 

To  Dri'zzxe  [prob.  of  rileien,  Teut.]  to  fall  in  fmall 
drops  like  the  rain. 

Dri'zzly,  raining  in  very  fmall  drops. 

Dro'fuenne  [kpoToenne,  «S<*x.]  a  thicket  of  wood 
in  a  valley,  a  grove  or  woody  place  where  cattle  were 

kept. 

Dro'fland  l  [of  fejiij^an,  Sax.  to  drive,  and  lanto, 

Dry'fland  S  q.  d.  droveland,  .tax.]  a  quit-rent  or 
yearly  payment  anciently  made  to  the  king  or  to  their  land¬ 
lords,  ’by  fome  tenants  for  driving  their  cattle  thorough  the 
manour  to  the  fairs  and  markets. 

A  Droll,  a  drudge  or  flave. 

Droit,  right,  juftice,  equity,  F. 

A  Droll  [drole,  F.]  a  good  merry  fellow;  a  boon 
companion  ;  a  buffoon  ;  alfo  a  farce  or  mock  play. 

To  Droll  [of  drole,  F.]  to  play  the  droll,  to  be  wag- 
gifh,  to  joke  or  jeft. 

Dro'llery  [drolerie,  F  ]  a  merry  and  facetious  way  of 
fpeaking  or  writing,  full  of  merry  and  waggiih  wit. 

Dro'medary  [dromedarius ,  L,.]  a  fort  of  camel  ha¬ 
ving  two  bunches  on  the  back,  faid  to  be  very  fwift,  and 
able  to  travel  more  than  ioo  miles  a  day,  and  to  go  three 
days  without  drink. 

Dro'mo  [Sgjuuv,  Gr.]  a  caravel  or  fwift  bark  that 
lcowers  the  Teas. 


Drone  [tijiam  and  'ojian,  Sax,]  a  fort  of  flothful  bee 
or  w  afp  without  a  fling  ;  alfo  a  flothful  perfon. 

Drone,  a  mufical  inftrument,  called  alfo  a  bafloon. 

To  Droop  [prob  of  Droehigh,  Du .  lorrowfulj  to  hang 
down  the  head,  to  languifli. 

A  Drop  ['DJ1op,  &»*.]  the  fmalleft  common  quantity  of 
any  liquid. 

ToD  rop  [kpoppan,  S<*x.]  to  fall  by  drops. 

Drop  [with  ArcbiteBs]  is  an  ornament  in  the  Dorick 
entablature,  reprefenting  drops  or  little  bells,  immediately 
under  the  triglyphs. 

Drop-wort,  an  herb. 

DroTacism  [dropacifmus ,  L.  of  <5f*Vcdjj  Gr.]  a  me- 
dicii..  for  the  colick,  &c. 


DroTsicAL  [Jj'fflir/itofi  Gr.]  fubjeft  to,  or  troubled 
with  the  dropfy. 

Dro'psic  aln  Ess  [of  hydropicus,  Li.  hydropiqtie,  F.  of 
oigoTTiKoe,  Gr.]  having  a  dropfy. 

Dro'psv  lvi^oTnai(,  Gr.J  the  fettlement  of  a  watry 
humour,  either  throughout  the  whole  body  or  in  fome  part 
of  it,  as  the  ftomach,  legs,  QPe. 

Droso'meli  [_S  £p<soiJ.i\i,  Gr.]  Honey-dew  or  Manna 

Dross  ['°Jtof,  Sax.]  the  feum  of  metals. 

Drowsiness  [of  topoy,  Sax-]  fulnefs  of  drofs. 

Dro'ssy  [‘cjioyig',  5<tx.]  full  of,  or  pertaining  to  drofs. 

Dro'va  [Old  Rec. ]  a  common  way  or  road  tot  driving 
of  cattle. 

A  Drove  [^Fay,  Sax.]  a  herd  of  cattle. 

Dro'v  er,  one  who  drives  cattle  for  hire  or  fale. 

Drought  I^Pugo'S,  .Sax.]  exceflive  thirfl  or  drinels  of 
the  earth,  air,  &c.  or  the  thirfl  of  animal  bodies. 

Dr o u 'g  h  f  i  N  es  s  [of  topugo'oi  5  and  neff e]  thirftinefi. 

Drou'ghty  [of  -Jiugo^,  Sax.]  thirfty. 

To  Drouse,  to  be  drouly  or  fleepy. 

Drouth  [‘'’jiujo’S,  Sax.]  thirfl,  Milton. 

Dro'wsy  [prob.  of  Utoofetl,  Du,  to  flumber  always] 
fleepy,  fluggilli. 

Dro'wmness,  fleepinefs,  ire. 

To  Drown  [prob.  of  DtUIlDeil,  Teut.  below  or  under, 
according  to  Skinner]  to  plunge  or  overwhelm. 

ADro'wning,  plunging  or  finking  over  head  and  ears 
in  water. 

Dru  [in  Docmfday-Book]  a  thicket  of  wood. 

To  Drub  [q.d.  to  Dub,  i.e.  to  beat  upon  a  drum,  or 
Druben,  Teut.]  to  cudgel  or  bang  foundly. 

Dru'bbing  [in  Barbary,  &c.]  a  beating  with  a  bull’s 
pizzle  or  cane  on  the  bum,  belly,  or  loles  of  the  feet. 

A  Drudge,  one  who  does  all  mean  fervices  ;  that  la¬ 
bours  very  hard. 

To  Drudge  [prou.  of  tejieccau,  Sax.  to  vex  or  op- 
prefs,  or  of  tragan,  Teut.  Dragljcit,  Du.  but  Mer.  Caf.  de¬ 
rives  it  of  rfv>«Tof,  Gr.  a  vintage,  q.  d.  to  labour  hard  as 
thole  in  a  vineyard]  to  toil  or  moil ,  alio  to  filh  for  oyfters. 

A  Dru'dger,  one  who  filhes  for  oyfters. 

Dr u'd g  ery,  dirty  laborious  work,  flavery. 

Dru'ggerman?  [S^yofj.a.v&-,  Gr.  prob.  of 

Dra'goman  J  Chald.]  an  interpreter  made  ufe 
of  in  the  eaftern  countries. 

Dru'gget,  a  fort  of  woollen. fluff. 

Dru'ggi  t  ?  Lbuoogi;i£l,  Du.]  one  who  deals  in,  and 

Dru'gsteRj  lells  drugs. 

Drugs  [drogues,  F.]  all  kinds  of  fimples  fortheuleof 
phyfick,  painting,  &c.  alfo  pitiful,  lorry  commodities  that 
flick  a  hand  with  the  tradelman  ;  old  fliop-keepers. 

Dru'ids  [DcrljUtBCll,  Brit.  i.e.  very  wile  men,  or  of 
AfwtHs-,  of  i pvt,  Gr.  an  oak]  certain  Magi,  or  priefts  in 
France,  that  built  in  the  city  of  Orleans  a  college  in  the 
year  1140.  Thefe  were  of  old  one  of  the  two  eltares  of 
France,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  providing  la- 
crifices,  of  prelcribing  laws  for  their  worlhip,  of  the  deci¬ 
ding  the  controverfies  amongft  the  people,  concerning  the 
bounds  of  their  grounds,  and  luch  like. 

They  had  alfo  the  tutoring  of  young  children,  who  com¬ 
monly  remained  under  their  tuition  for  20  years.  They 
taught  them  many  verfes  which  they  cauled  them  to  learn 
by  heart,  without  the  afiiftance  of  any  writing;  and  thole 
who  had  not  been  inftrufted  by  thefe  Druids,  were  not  eP 
teem’d  fufficiently  qualify ’d  to  manage  the  affairs  of  ftate. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  their  cuftom  was  to  go  with  great 
reverence,  and  gather  branches  and  leaves  ot  oak  and  mif- 
letoe,  to  make  a  prefent  to  Jupiter,  inviting  all  people  to 
this  ceremony  by  thefe  words,  which  they  cauled  to  be 
proclaimed,  Come  to  the  oak  branches  the  new  year. 

They  had  oaks  in  great  eftimation,  and  all  that  grew 
on  them,  efpecially  Mifletoe,  which  they  vorfhipped  as  a 
thing  fent  unto  them  from  heaven  The  manner  of  their 
facrifices  is  related  as  follows.  They  cauled  meat  to  be 
prepared  under  an  oak  where  Mifletoe  grew,  and  two 
white  bulls  to  be  brought  out,  having  their  horns  bound, 
i.  e.  firli  fet  to  the  plough  ;  then  the  prieft  arrayed  in  white, 
climbed  up  a  tree,  and  having  a  bill  of  gold  in  his  hand, 
threfhed  off  the  Mifletoe  ;  then  offered  the  facrifice,  pray¬ 
ing  that  the  gift  might  be  profperous  to  the  receivers ;  fup- 
pofing  the  beaft  that  was  barren,  if  it  drank  of  the  Mifle¬ 
toe,  would  be  very  fruitful,  and  that  it  was  a  remedy  a- 
gainft  all  poilon. 

In  their  general  affemblies  they  are  faid  to  have  pra&i- 
fed  that  which  Pliny  relates  of  the  ftorks,  which  ulualiy 
tear  in  pieces  the  laft  that  comes  to  their  meeting,  to  ob¬ 
lige  the  reft  to  be  more  diligent.  They  are  reported  to 
S  f  f  have 
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have  been  very  cruel,  and  ordinarily  murdered  men  upon 
the  altars  of  their  gods ;  and  alio  in  their  fchools,  for  it  is 
related  bf  one  of  their  doftors  named  Heropbilus ,  that  he 
taught  anatomy  over  the  bodies  of  living  men  at  times,  to 
the  number  ot  700. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  French  borrowed  this  fuperftition  from 
Britain  •  and  Tacitus  fays,  that  they  were  hrft  in  Britain. 

Suetonius  lays,  their  worlhip  was  prohibited  by  Augufius, 
and  the  profeflion  quite  aboliflied  under  Claudius  Cafar. 

To  Drum  [tromtnclcit,  Du.].  to  beat  upon  a  drum. 

A  Drum  [tromme,  Dan.]  a  warlike  mufical  inftrument. 

Drum  of  the  Ear  [Anat.]  a  membrane  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ear. 

Drum-A^i/V,  the  chief  drummer  of  a  regiment. 

D.  R.  W.  [with  Perfumers ,  &c.]  Damask  Rofe-Water. 

Drunk  [  tojiuncen,  Sax.  ]  fuddled,  intoxicated  with 
drink. 

Drunkenness  [of  bjiuncennytye,  «S*x.]  exceflive 
drinking. 

Dru'nkard  [opincope,  of  'opincan  and  aerh,  nature, 
or  of  tpuncen-geopn,  5/rx.]  a  drinker  to  excefs. 

ToDru'nkf.n  [topunenian,  5<rx.]  to  drink  to  excefs. 

Dru'nk  enness,  confidered  phyfically,  is  a  preter¬ 
natural  compreffion  of  the  brain,  and  a  difeompofure  of 
i  ts  fibres,  occafioned  by  the  fumes  or  Ipirituous  parts  of 
liquors. 

Dry  [bpiSS’e,  Sax.]  having  no  juice  or  moifture;  alfo 
empty,  flat. 

Dry7  [fpoken  of  Wine ]  a  wine  that  by  realon  of  age  is 
pretty  well  dephlegmated,  or  has  loft  much  of  its  watcrifti 
quality. 

Dry  Exchange ,  ufury,  a  name  given  it  to  mollify  it, 
when  fomething  is  pretended  to  be  exchanged  on  both 
fides,  but  nothing  really  pafles  but  on  one  fide. 

Dry  [cpiS&e,  «Stfx.J  referved  ;  alio  ftingy. 

Dry  Bodies  [with  Philofoplert ]  are  fuch  whole  pores 
contained  between  their  confirmed  parts,  are  not  filled  With 
any  vifible  liquor. 

To  Dry  [aopiSan,  ^x.]  to  make  dry. 

Dry  Rent  [in  Law]  a  rent  relerved  without  claule  of 

diftrels. 

To  Dry  Shave ,  to  cheat,  to  gull,  to  choufe  notorioufly. 

Dry  Stitch  [with  Surgeons]  is  when  the  lips  of  a  wound 
are  drawn  together,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  linen  cloth 
with  ftrong  glew  ftuck  on  each  fide. 

Dry'ades  [/Yfyx^f,  of  Jptlf  an  oak  or  any  tree,  Gr.] 
were  nymphs  the  woods,  which  the  ancients  imagined 
to  inhabit  the  woods  and  groves,  and  to  hide  themfelves 
under  the  bark  of  the  oak  ;  they  tvere  ufually  painted  of 
a  brown  or  tawny  complexion,  hair  thick  like  mols,  and 
their  garments  of  a  dark  green. 

Dry'ness  [of  bpijbSeneJTej  Sax.  or  of  tiroogf)*  ■&#•] 
want  of  moifture. 

Dry o'pteris  [S^ottt^,  Gr.]  the  herb  Ofmund- 
royal,  Oak-fern  or  Petty-fern. 

Du;a  l  [dualis,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  two.  as  the 
dual  number. 


Dual  [with  Cram.]  when  the  number  fignifies  two  per¬ 
sons  or  things,  and  no  more. 

Du  a/lit  Y  [of  dualitas,  L.]  a  being  two. 

Dua'rium  /  [in  Ancient  Deeds]  the  jointure  of  a  wife 
Doa'rium  S  fettled  on  her  at  marriage,  to  be  enjoy’d 
by  her  after  her  husband’s  deceafe. 

Du  archy  [J  va-py^ia,  of  Svo  and  Gr.]  a  form  ol 
government  where  two  govern  conjointly. 

to  Du  b  a  Knight  [prob.  of  t>ubban,  Sax.  to  gird]  to 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him. 

Du'bbing  of  Cocks  [with  Cock- Fighters]  the  cutting  oft 
their  combs  and  wattles.  ° 

Du 'bit  able  [ dubitabilis ,  L.]  doubtful. 

Du'biose?  r,  ,.  _  t  < 

Du'bious  5  \-dubtusy  D.J  doubtful,  uncertain. 

Du'biousness  [o f  dubius,  L.]  doubtfulnefs. 

Du  cal  [ ducaliSy  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  duke. 

Ducal  Coronet ,  has  only  flowers  railed  above 
the  circle,  which  none  of  an  inferior  rank  can 
have,  nor  may  they  mix  flowers  with  the  ctofles, 
r  which  only  belongs  to  the  prince.  See  the  Fig. 
Due  A  PE,  a  fort  of  fi  lk  uled  for  womens  garments. 
Du'c  at  p  [prob.  fo  called  becaufe  coined  in  the  Terri- 
Du'cket  S  tories  of  a  duke]  a  foreign  coin  both  of 
gold  and  filver,  different  in  value,  according  to  the  places 
where  they  arc  current,  ordinarily  41.  6  d.  when  filver 
and  9  r.  8  d.  when  gold.  1 

Ducatoo'n  y  a  foreign  coin,  much  thefattje  as  the 
DycKAToo'N  5  ducar,  of  different  values,  -  as  that 


of  Holland  worth  6  r,  and  S  d.  5  jths  fterling,  and  that  of 
Lucca  in  Italy,  4  s.  6  d. 

A  Ducfi  [ un  deux ,  F.  of  duo ,  L.]  the  numbfer  2  of 

cards  or  dice. 

Due  e  take  you  [as  lome  think  from  tuef,  Sax.  a  fpe&el 
the  devil  or  an  evil  fpirit  take  you.  J 

Du'ces  Tecum ,  a  writ  commanding  one  to  appear  j; 
chancery,  and  to  bring  fomc  evidente  with  him,  or  fome 
other  matter  which  that  court  would  view. 

A  Duck  [of  Duckett,  Du.  to  dive]  a  water  fowl. 

To  Duck  [of  fcueben,  Teut.  &c.  or  of  Je^u/ian 
Sax]  to  dive  or  put  under  water;  alfo  to  ftoop,  to  bow! 

Du'chess  [ ducheffe ,  F]  a  duke’s  wife, 

Du'chy  [duche ,  F.]  a  dukedom. 

Du'cker  [with  Cock- fighters]  a  cock  that  in  fightin" 
runs  about  the  pit  almoft  at  every  ftroke  he  ftrikes.  b 

Du 'c  KING  at  the  Main  Tard  [with  Sailors]  is  when  at 
fea  a  malefaftor  having  a  rope  fattened  under  his  arms 
about  his  wafte,  and  under  his  breech,  is  hoifed  up  to 
the  end  of  the  yard,  and  let  fall  from  thence  violently  two 
or  three  times  into  the  lea. 

Dry  Ducking,  is  a  punilhment  by  hanging  the  offen¬ 
der  by  a  cord  a  few  yards  above  the  furface  of  the  water 
and  publishing  the  punilhment  by  the  dilcharge  of  a  canon! 

DucK's-Meat,  a  fort  of  herb  that  grows  on  ponds  and 
Handing  waters. 

Duck  Up  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  a  word  which  the  fteerfman 
or  he  at  the  helm  ufes  when  his  fight  is  hindered  by  any 
fail,  fo  that  he  cannot  fee  to  fail  by  a  land-mark  fife,  then 
he  cries,  Duck  up  the  clew  lines  of  fuch  a  fail.  * 

Duct  [ duHus ,  L.]  a  canal,  a  tube,  &c. 

Ductabi'lity  [duHabi litas,  L.]  eafinefs  of  belief. 

Du'ctilness  [of  duHtlis,  L.]  duftility,  eafinefs  to 
be  drawn  out  in  length. 

Du'ctile  I duHilis,  L.]  that  may  cafily  be  drawn  out 
into  wires,  or  hammered  out  into  thin  plates. 

Ducti'lit y  [in  Phyfecks]  a  property  of  certain  bodies 
which  renders  them  capable  of  being  beaten,  drawn  or 
ftretch’d  out  without  breaking,  as  in  wire  of  metals. 

Du'ctus,  a  guiding,  leading  or  drawing  ;  alfo  a  con** 
duit-pipe  for  conveying  water,  X. 

Ductus  Adipoft  [with  Anat]  are  little  vafcules  in  the 
Omentum ,  which  cither  receive  the  fat  feparated  from  the 
Adipofi  loculi ,  or  cells,  or  elle  bring  it  to  them,  L. 

Ductus  Alimentalis  [Anat]  the  gullet,  ftomach  and 
bowels,  all  which  make  up  but  one  continued  canal  or 
dufit,  L. 

Ductus  Aquofa  [Anat.]  the  channels  of  the,  veins  that 
carry  the  humour  called  Lympha ,  L.  *  * 

Ductus  Bilarius  [ Anatomy ]  a  canal,  which  with  the  , 
DuHus  Cyfiicus ,  makes  the  Du  Hus  Communis  Choledoch  us, 
which  paffes  obliquely  to  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  Duo¬ 
denum,  or  beginning  of  the  Jejunum,  L. 

Ductus  Chyliferus,  the  lame  as  DuHus  Thoracicus. 

Ductus  Communis  Choledochus  [Anat.]  a  large  canal 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  DuHus  Cyfiicus  aild  Hepaticus,  I,. 

Ductus  Cyfiicus  [Anat.]  a  canal  about  the  bfgnels  of  a 
goofe- quill,  that  goes  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder, 
to  that  part  Yvhere  the  Porus  Bilarius  joins  it,  L. 

Ductus  LUchrymales  [Anat.]  the  excretory  veffels  bf  the 
GlanduU  Lachry males,  ferving  for  the  eflufion  of  tears,  L. 

Ductus  Pancreaticus  [Anat.]  a  little  canal  arifing  from 
the  Pancreas ,  running  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  inferr¬ 
ed  to  the  gut  Duodenum ,  lerving  to  dilcharge  the  Pancrea- 
tick  juice  into  the  inteftines,  L. 

Ductus  Roriferui,  the  fame  as  DuHus  Thoracicus,  L. 

Ductus  Salivarcs  [Anat.]  the  excretory  tubes  of  tho 
falival  glands,  proceeding  from  the  Maxillary  Glandules , 
and  patting  as  far  as  the  jaws  and  fides  of  the  tongue,  lerviiig 
to  difeharge  the  fecreted  laliva  into  the  mouth,  L.  ’ 

Ductus  Thoracicus  [Anat.]  a  veflel  arifing  about  the 
kidney  on  the  left  fide,  and  alcending  along  the  cheft  near 
the  great  artery,  ends  at  the  lubclavian  vein  on  the  left  fide, 
ferving  to  convey  the  juices  called  Chyle  and  Lympha  from 
the  lower  parts  to  the  heart,  L. 

Ductus  Umbilicalis  [Anat.]  the  naval  p.iffage  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  child  in  the  womb,  L. 

Ductus  twin  an  us  [Anat.]  the  urinary  paflage,  L. 

Ducfus  l  Dirt  fungi  anus,  the  duBus  pancreaticus,  fo  cal¬ 
led  becaufe  firft  found  out  by  Wirtfungius. 

Du'dgeon,  ftomachfulnels,  grudge,  dildain. 

To  take  in  Du'dgeon  [lome  fuppofe  it  to  be  taken 
from  Dudgeon,  a  dagger,  thence  to  relent  a  thing  fo  ill  as 
to  draw  the  dagger  or  others  from  feolg’,  Sax.  a  wound  jt  o 
take  in  ill  part,  to  be  difpleafed  at. 

Du'dman,  a  malxin,  a  lea  re  crow,  -a  hobgoblin, 
fprigbt.  —  Du** 
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Du  EL  [ duellum ,  L.]  a  fingle  combat  between  2  peifions 
at  a  certain  place  and  hour  appointed,  according  to  a 
challenge. 

Duel  [in  Law]  a  fight  between  2  men  for  the  trial  of 
the  truth,  the  truth  of  which  was  commonly  adjudged  to 
be  on  the  fide  of  the  conqueror. 

Du  E  [deu  of  devoir ,  F.j  to  be  owing  or  unpaid. 

Du'ell  ER  d  [duellifte,  Fr.]  a  perfon  who  fights  a 

Du'ellist  S  duel. 

Duel  la,  the  third  part  of  an  ounce,  containing  8 
fcruples  or  2  drams  and  2  fcruples. 

Duellists  [according  to  Mr.  Boyle]  the  2  principles 
of  thofe  chymical  philofophcrs,  who  pretend  to  explicate 
all  the  phenomena  in  nature,  from  the  do£hine  of  alkali 
and  acid. 

Du'eness  [of  due]  a  being  due. 

Due'tti  i  [in  Mufick  Books]  little  fongs  or  airs  in  2 

Due'ttoS  parts. 

A  Dug  [prob.  of  TH,  Keb.  a  pap  or  teat  ;  but  others 
derive  it  of  Dttpgbt,  Du.  a  faucet,  becaufc  the  milk  is 
luck’d  out  of  it  as  liquor  out  of  a  faucerj  the  teat  of  a 
tow  or  other  beaft. 

Dug  Tree,  a  kind  of  fhrub. 

Dukes  [duces,  L.  of  ducendo ,  leading]  are  fo  called 
of  being  leaders  of  armies,  and  generals  to  kings  and 
emperors,  and  anciently  enjoyed  the  title  no  longer  than 
they  had  the  command  :  But  in  proceft  of  time  great  eftates 
were  annexed  to  the  titles,  and  to  the  dignity  became  he¬ 
reditary.  But  this  was  earlier  in  other  nations  than  in 
England,  And  the  firft  duke  created  in  England  was  Edward , 
called  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  eldeft  Ion  to  king  Edw. 
III.  and  was  created  duke  of  Cornwal ,  which  gives  tire 
title  of  prince  of  W  ales. 

Duke  duke,  a  grandee  of  the  houfe  of  Syha,  who 
has  that  title  on  account  of  his  having  leveral  duke¬ 
doms. 

Du'kedom  [ducat us }  L.]  the  dominion  and  territories 
of  a  duke. 

Dulcama'ra  [of  dukis  fweet,  and  amarus,  L. bitter] 
the  herb  windy  night-lhade. 

Dulca'rnon,  a  certain  propofition  found  out  by  Py¬ 
thagoras,  upon  which  account  he  offered  an  ox  in  Sacrifice 
to  the  Gods,  and  called  it  Dulcarnon.  Whence  the  word 
has  been  taken  by  Chaucer  and  others  for  any  hardj  knotty 
queftion  or  point. 

To  be  at  Dulcarnon,  to  be  non-pluffed, ' to  be  at 
bne's  wits  end. 

Du'lcet  fweet,  Milton. 

Dulcifica'tion,  a  making  fweet,  L. 

Dulci'fluous  [dulcifluus ,  L]  flowing  fweetly. 

To  Du'lcify  [with  Chymifis ]  is  to  wafh  the  fait  off 
from  any  mixt  body,  which  was  calcined  with  it. 

Dulci'loquy  [of  dulcis  fweet,  and  locjuium,  L.  dif- 
courfe]  a  loft  and  fweet  manner  of  lpeaking. 

Du'lcimer  [ dolcimella ,  Irak]  a  muiical  inihument.  • 

Du'lcin  ists  [fo  called  from  one  Dulcin  their  ring¬ 
leader]  a  fe£i  of  Hereticks ,  who  held  that  the  father  having 
reigned  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  coming  of 
Cluift,  then  the  reign  of  the  foil  began  and  lafted  till 
the  year  1300,  and  then  began  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft. 

Dulci'no,  a  fmall  baffoon,  Ital. 

Du'lcis,  e,  [in  Botanick  Writers']  fweet  to  the  taftc. 

Du'lcity  [ dulcitas ,  L.]  fweetnefs. 

Du'lc  itu d  e  [ dulcitudo ,  L.]  fweetnefs. 

Dulcora'tion,  a  making  fweet,  L. 

Du'ledge,  a  W'ooden  peg,  which  joins  the  ends  of 
the  6  fellows,  which  form  the  round  of  a  wheel  of  a  gun- 
carriage. 

Dull  [DtOl,  C.  Br.  a  block-head,  bole,  Sax.  Dull, 
Du.]  heavy,  fluggilh,  ftupid. 

Du'lnEss  [of  Utol,  Brit,  a  block-head,  ^ole,  Sax.] 
heavinefs,  fluggifhneft.  /  /  .  ' 

Dulo'cragy  of  a  fervant  and 

power,  Gr.]  a  government  in  which  fervants  arid 
flaves  have  1b  much  liberty  and  privilege,  that  they  do¬ 
mineer.  ’ 

Du'mal  [ dumalis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  briars,  &c. 

Bum  fuit  intra  ectatem,  a  writ  of  one,  who  before  he 
came  to  his  full  age,  made  an  infeoffment  or  donation 
of  his  lands  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  life  or  entail,  to  re¬ 
cover  them  again,  from  him  to  whom  he  conveyed  them. 

Du  m  non  fuit  compos  mentis,  a  writ  lying  againft  the 
alienee  or  leffec,  for  one  who  not  being  or  found  mind, 
did  alien  or  make  over  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee-fim- 
pie,  fee-tail,  or  for  rerm  of  life  or  years,  L- 
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Dumb  [toiimb;  not  having  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ; 

alfo  filenr. 

Du'mbnes  [Tumbnyffe,  -Sax.]  a  want  of  the  ufe  of 
fpeech. 

Du 'met  DRUM  [with  Botanick  Writers]  of  the  thickets^ 
or  which  grow  among  bufhes,  L. 

Dumo'se  [ dumofus ,  L.]  full  of  briars,  &>c. 

Du  mo's  it  Y  [ dumofitas ,  L.]  fulnefs  of  briars,  & 'e. 

Dump  [  prob.  y.  d.  dumb]  a  fadden  aftohiflimei.it,  a 
melancholy  fir. 

Dumps,  3  melancholy  fit. 

Dun  d  [tuna,  Sax.]  a  mountain  or  high  open  place  ;  fo 
Don  ^  that  the  names  of  thofe  towns  which  end  in  dun 
or  don, were  either  built  on  hills  or  open  places, as  Afbdonfiec. 

Dun  [toun,  Sax.]  a  colour  fomething  refembling  a 
brown. 

To  Dun  [prob.  of  Wnan,  Sax.  to  make  a  great  noife] 
to  demand  a  debt  clamoroufly  and  preffingly  ;  to  impor¬ 
tune  frequently. 

A  Dunce  [fome  derive  it  of  dumb,  Eng.  others  of  at- 
tonitus ,  L.  afloni filed]  a  ftupid  dull  perlon  to  apprehend 
any  thing. 

Dun  mow,  there  was  an  ancient  cuftom  in  the  priory, 
that  if  any  perfon  from  any  part  of  England  would  come 
thither,  and  humbly  kneel  at  the  church- door  before  the 
convent,  and  folemnly  take  the  enfuing  oath,  he  might 
demand  a  flitch  or  gammon  of  bacon,  'which  ftiould  be 
freely  given  him. 

You  fliall  fwear  by  the  cuftom  of  Ou  -  confeflion 
That  you  never  made  any  nuptial  tir.nfgteflion, 

Since  you  were  married  man  and  wite, 

By  houfhold  brawls  or  a  contentious  ftrife ; 

Or  otherwife,  in  bed  or  at  board. 

Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word  ; 

Or  fince  the  parilh  clerk  faid  amen, 

Wifhed  your  folves  unmarried  again  ; 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 

Repented  not  in  thought  any  way  ;  -} 

But  continued  true  and  in  defire, 

As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire. 

If  to  thefe  conditions,  without  all  fear. 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  fwear  ; 

A  gammon  of  bacon  you  ftiall  receive. 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 

For  this  is  our  cuftom  at  Dunmow  well  known. 

Though  the  lport  be  ours,  the  bacon’s  your  own. 

Du'nsical,  block-headed,  dull,  ftupid. 

Dun  Heck,  a  certain  bird. 

Dun  a  ['oune,  Sax.]  a  bank  of  earth,  caft  up  on  the 
fide  of  a  ditch,  Ant.  Deeds. 

Dung  [bung,  Teut.  toineg,  Sax]  ordure,  foil,  filth. 

To  Dung  [bungctl,  Teut.  fcingan,  -Sax]  to  manure  or 
inrich  land  with  dung. 

Dung  meers ,  pits  in  which  dung,  foil,  weeds,  ©V. 
are  thrown  together,  to_  lie  and  rot  for  a  time,  for  ma¬ 
nuring  land. 

Du'ngeon  [fome  derive  it  of  Dung ,  Engl,  oecaufe  of 
its  naftinefs,  Dongeon,  Fr.  a  dark  ftrong  fenced  placed] 
the  moft  clofe,  dark  and  loathfbme  place  of  a  prifon  ;  a 
condemned  hold,  where  malefa&ors  are  put  from  the  time 
of  their  receiving  fentence,  to  that  of  execution. 

Du'nio  [ Old  Writers]  a  double,  a  fort  of  bafe  eoin, 

.  left  than  a  farthing. 

Du'nny,  deafifti,  fomewhat  hard  of  hearing. 

Du'nniness,  hardneft  of  hearing. 

Du'num  d  [  in  Doomf  lay  -  Book]  a  down  or  hilly 
Du'na  S  place. 

Du'nsets  [ Old  /ter.]  thofe  who  dwell  on  hills  or 
mountains.  [ 

Du'o  [in  Mufick  Books]  a  fong  or  cOmpofition  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  2  parts  only  ;  the  one  fung,  and  the  other  plaid 
on  an  iuftrument ;  or  by  2  voices  alone.  ^ 

DuodEcE'nnial  [of  duodecemtit,  L.]  of  twelve  years 
fpace  or  time. 

Duodecimo  [?.  e.  in  the  12th  of  Duodecimus ,  L.J 
as  a  book  in  duodecimo,  is  one  in  which  a  fheet  makes  12 
leaves. 

Duode'na  [Old  Rec]  ajury  of  12  men. 

Duodena  Arteria  &  Vena  [ Anat .]  a  branch  Of  atl 
artery  which  the  Duodenum  receives  from  the  celiac,  to 

■  which  anfwers  a  vein  of  the  fame  name  returning  the 

blood  to  the  Aorta,  L.  . 

Duodenum  [with  Anatomifs]  the  firft  of  the  mtifim- 
tenuia ,  or  thin  guts,  in  length  about  12  fingers  breadth, 

■  which  is  continued  to  tire  Pylorus  and  etids  at  the  firft  ol 

the  windings  under  the  Olort. 
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A  Dope,  a  cully,  a  fool,  a  ninny,  F. 

To  Dupe  one  [of  duper,  F.]  to  bubble,  to  cheat,  to 
gull,  to  impofe  upon,  to  put  upon,  8 Pc. 

Duplicate  [duplicatumtL,.]  any  copy  or  tranfcriptof 
a  writing ;  alfo  a  fecond  letter  patent  granted  by  a  lord 
chancellor  of  the  fame  contents  with  the  former. 

Duplicate  Proportion  7  [in  Arithmetick ]  ought  to  be 

Duplicate  Ratio  £  well  diftinguifhed  from  double. 
In  a  feries  of  geometrical  proportions,  the  firft  term  to  the 
third,  is  faid  to  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the 
fecond  ;  or  as  its  fquare  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  : 
thus  in  2,  4,  8,  1 6,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  duplicate  of 
that ;  2  to  4  ;  or  as  the  fquare  of  2  to  the  fquare  of  4 : 
wherefore  duplicate  ratio  is  the  proportion  of  lquares,  as 
triplicate  is  of  cubes  ;  and  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  faid  to  be 
compounded  of  that  2  to  4,  and  of  4  to  8. 

Duplica'tio  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  term  anfwering  to 
rejoinder  in  the  common,  L. 

Duplication  [in  Arithmetick ]  the  multiplying  by  2. 

Duplication,  a  doubling,  the  folding  of  anything 
back  on  it  felf. 

Duplication  [in  Law]  an  allegation  brought  in  to 
weaken  the  pleaders  reply. 

Duplication  [in  Rbetorick]  the  fame  as  Anadiplofis. 

Duplication  of  the  cube,  is  when  the  fide  of  a  cube 
is  found,  which  lhall  be  double  to  a  cube  given. 

Du'plicature  [ duplicatura ,  L.]  a  doubling. 

DupLicature  [with  Anatomifis]  a  doubling  or  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  membranes  or  other  like  parts. 

DupEi'city  [ duplicate ,  F.j  doublenefs. 

Du'rablkness,  laftingnefs. 

Du'rable  [ durabilis,  L.]  which  is  of  long  conti¬ 
nuance,  lafting.  > 

Dura  Mater ,  q  d.  the  hard  mother,  L.  / 

Dura  Mater  [in  Anatomy]  a  ftrong  thick-  membrane 
•which  lies  or  covers  all  the  inner  cavity  of  the  Cranium , 
and  includes  the  whole  brain,  being  it  felf  lined  on  its 
inner  or  concave  fide,  with  the  Via  Mater  or  Meninx  Tenuis. 

Du 'ranch  [of  durus ,  L.  hard,  or  durart,  L.j  im- 
jyifonmcnr,  confinement. 

Du r a 't  1  on,  an  idea  that  we  get  by  attending  to  the 
fleeting,  and  perpetually  perifhing  parts  of  fucceffion,  L. 

Duration  [in  Vhilofophy]  is  twofold,  imaginary  or 
real. 

Imaginary  Duration,  is  that  which  is  only  framed 
by  the  working  of  fancy,  when  there  is  not  any  fuch 
thing  in  nature,  as  when  the  Romanifts  imagine  that  the 
continuance  of  fomc  in  [purgatory  is  long,  and  that  of 
others  fhort. 

Real  Du  ration,  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  into  extrinfical 
permanent, 

Extrinfical  Duration,  is  the  making  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  duration  and  fomething  elfe,  making  that  thing  to  be 
the  meafure  of  it.  So  time  is  divided  into  years,  months 
and  days,  this  is  called  duration,  though  improperly. 

Vermanent  Duration  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  fuch,  the 
parts  of  whole  eflence  are  not  in  flux,  as  eternity. 

Succeffive  Duration,  is  a  duration,  the  parts  of  whole 
eflence  are  in  a  continual  flux,  as  time. 

Du  ration  of  an  Eclipfe  [ Afironomy ]  is  the  time  the  fun 
or  mcon  remains  eclipfed  or  darkned  in  any  part. 

£>u'rden  [Ant.  Deeds]  a  copfe  or  thicket  of  a  wood, 
in  a  valley. 

Dure'ss  [prob.  of  durities ,  hardnefs  or  hardlhip,  L.] 
hardlhip,  confinement,  imprifonment,  feveiity. 

Du  r  es  s  ?  [in  Law]  a  plea  made  by  way  of  exception. 

Duresse  5  ft>r  one  who  being  caft  into  prilon  at 
the  fuit  of  the  plaintiff,  or  who  is  otherwile  hardly  ufed 
by  either  threats,  beating,  &c.  is  forced  to  feal  a  bond 
to  him  during  his  reftraint ;  the  law  holding  all  fuch  efpe- 
cially  to  be  avoided,  and  durejfe  being  pleaded,  lhall  de¬ 
feat  the  aftion. 

Du'rgen  [prob.  of  tepcoPS,  &*x]  a  dwarfj  a  thick 
and  lhort  perfon. 

Du R i or,  us  [in  Botanick  Writers]  harder.  Duriorit  with 
a  harder.  Durioribus  with  harder,  L. 

Duri's  simus,  a,  urn ,  hardeft.  DuriJfimo}  a}  with 
hardeft.  Duriffimis ,  with  hardeft. 

Durus,  a,  um  [with  Botanick  Writers]  hard. 

Durst  [toyjrrcis,  of  bypan,  Sax.]  did  dare. 

Dursi.ey  [Old  Records]  blows  without  wounding  or 
feloodlhed,  dry  blows. 

Dusk,  darkilh. 

Du'skish  ?  [probably  of  kyf^pe,  Sax.  ]  lomewhat 

Dusky  £  dark,  obfeure,  inclining  to  darknefs,  as 
time  between  day  and  night. 


Dust  [‘eufo,  Sdtf.]  earth  by  drittels  reduced  to  i 

powder. 

Du's  tin  ess  [teuynine)Te,  <&rx.]  the  condition  of  it 
thing  covered  or  foiled  with  or  confiding  of  dull. 

Du'sty  [tuf“i5,  &»*.]  covered  or  fowled  with  dull, &c. 
Dusty  foot  [Old  Law  Term]  a  foreign  trader  or  ped¬ 
lar,  who  has  no  fettled  habitation. 

Dutch,  the  Dutch  are  thus  fatyrized. 

1.  They  rob  God  of  his  honour. 

2.  The  king  of  his  due. 

3.  The  filh  of  their  quarters. 

4-  And  burn  up  the  earth  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  ground  of  thele  are, 

1.  Becaule  they  tolerate  all  religions. 

2.  Becaule  they  revolted  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
when  he  was  about  to  let  up  an  inquifition  among 
them. 

3.  Becaufe  they  have  taken  in  part  of  the  lea  in  making 
their  towns,  by  ftrong  banks,  piles,  QPc, 

4.  Becaufe  they  burn  much  turf,  peet,  &c. 

Du'tchess  [duchefie,  F.J  the  wile  of  a  duke. 

Du'tchy  [ducatus,  L.  duche,  F.J  the  territory  of  a 

duke  :  In  England  it  fignifies  a  feigniory  or  lordlhip  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  king  under  that  title,  with  honours,  privi¬ 
leges,  &c. 

Du'tchy  Court  [of  the  county  palatine  of  lancafier] 
a  court  wherein  all  matters  relating  to  the  dutchy  are  deci¬ 
ded  by  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  of  that  court. 

Du'teous,  dutiful,  Milton. 

Du'ty  [deu,  F.  of  devoir ,  F.  or  of  debitum  cjficium  of 
debere ,  L.]  any  thing  that  one  ought  or  is  obliged  to  do. 

Du'ty  [in  Traffick]  money  paid  to  the  king  for  the  cu- 
ftom  of  goods  imported  or  exported,  as  tunnage,  poun¬ 
dage,  8>V.  alfo  a  publick  tax. 

Duty  [in  Military  Affairs]  the  exercile  of  thofc  fun£li- 
ons  that  belong  to  a  foldier,  elpecially  when  they  are  not 
going  to  engage  an  enemy. 

Du u'mv irate  [ duumviralus ,  L.]  the  office  of  the 
Duumviri  or  two  men  in  equal  authority  ;  Roman  magif- 
trates,  L. 

Du  u  m  v  1 R 1  Sacrorum  [among  the  Romans]  two  magif* 
trates  inftituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  They  were  a  fort 
of  priefts  appointed  to  take  care  of  and  confult  lbme  books 
he  found.,  that  he  thought  were  written  by  the  fibyl  of 
Cumjc ,  L. 

Duumviri  Municipales  [among  the  Romans]  were  the 
fame  magiftrates  in  free  towns,  that  the  confuls  were  in 
Rome  ;  who  were  fworn  to  ferve  the  city  faithfully,  and 
were  allowed  to  wear  the  robe  called  Vrxtexta ,  L. 

Duumviri  Savales  [among  the  Romans]  were  the 
magiftrates  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  fleet ;  to  fit  out 
Ihips  and  pay  the  failors,  L. 

Duumviri  Capitales  [among  the  Romans]  were  the 
judges  in  criminal  caufes  ;  but  it  was  lawful  to  appeal 
from  them  to  the  people,  L. 

Dwale,  the  herb  Sleeping  or  Deadly  Nightlhade. 

Dwarf  [bpeoplj,  or  toPeoJt&,  a  peribn  of  a  very 
low  ftature. 

Dwarf  Trees  [with  Gardeners ]  certain  trees  lb  called  by 
reafon  of  the  lownefs  of  their  ftature,  which  produce  good 
table  fruit. 

To  Dw  ELL  [probably  of  bpelian,  Sax.  tllielgev,  Dan] 
to  abide]  to  abide  in,  to  inhabit. 

Dwi'ned  [of  topinan,  5<rx.]  ccnfumed.  O. 

ToDwi'ndle  [of  kpinan,  .tax.]  todecreafo,  to  decay, 
to  wafte. 

Dy  E  [in  Architecture]  is  the  middle  of  the  pedeftal,  or 
that  part  which  lies  between  the  bafe  and  the  cornice,  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  the  form  of  a  cube  or  dye  ;  alfo  a  -cube 
of  ftone  placed  under  the  feet  of  a  ftatue,  and  under  its  pe¬ 
deftal  to  raile  it  and  Ihew  it  the  more. 

To  Dy  e  [tea&an,  Sax.  to  tinge]  to  give  things  a  colour 
by  tinflure. 

To  Dy  e  [ky'oan;  Dr.  T.  H,  derives  it  of  de  vie ,  F.  q. 
out  of  life;  Minjbew  from  £  elite,  Gr.  to  terrify,  whence 
death  is  called  the  king  of  terrors  ;  but  Mer.  Caf.  of  Svo> 
or  JrVco,  Gr.  to  interr]  to  depart  this  life,  to  give  up  the 
ghoft. 

Dy'ers  weed,  an  herb  us’d  in  d^ing  yellow. 

Dy'nasty  [Svmseicti  Gr.]  a  fupreme  government  or  au¬ 
thority  ;  alfo  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  the  names  of  feveral  kings 
who  have  reigned  fucceffively  in  a  particular  kingdom. 

Dynasties,  foperiors,  the  ancient  Romans  made  two 
orders  of  Gods.  The  firft  were  Dii  majorum  gentium , 
which  they  called  the  Gods  of  the  firft  order.  The  fe¬ 
cond  were  the  Dii  minorum  gentium ,  or  Demi -gods.  The 
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Dii  majorum  gentium  were  12  in  number,  and  to  them  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  only  on  extraordinary  occafions  :  and 
the  Dii  minorum  gentium  were  invoked  in  the  aflairs  of 
fmallcr  moment. 

Dyna'sties  [with  ancient  Egyptians']  were  a  race  of 
demi-gods,  heroes  or  kings,  who  governed  fucceffively  in 
Egypt  from  Menes  the  fird,  that  had  the  name  ot  Pharaoh , 
which  name  was  continued  to  his  fucceflors  and  ended  in 
the  30th  dynafty  under  NeHanebo,  who  was  vanquilhed  by 
Artaxerxes  Occhut  king  of  Perfia,  A.  M.  3704.  and  driven 
into  Ethiopia. 

Dy'rge?  [as  fome  fay,  of  Dptfeeit,  Teut.  to  praife]  a 

Di'rge  5  mournful  ditty  or  fong  over  the  dead,  a 
laudatory  fong. 

Dy  siESTH  E s i'a  [ivoouoQnaict,  of  Svs  difficult  and  aia- 
8)i<rif,  Gr.  fenfej  a  defeft  or  difficulty  in  fenfation,  or  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  things  by  the  fenfes. 

Dyscinesi'a  ISvrHiwtrla.,  of  la; and  x/infvif,  Gr.  mo¬ 
tion]  an  inability  or  difficulty  in  moving. 

Dy'scrasy  [JWxejcafa,  of  i vf  and  xg^'o-Zf,  F r.  condi- 
tution]  an  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in  the  blood  or  ner¬ 
vous  juice,  or  an  intemperature  when  iome  humour  or  qua¬ 
lity  abounds  in  the  body. 

Dy  secoy'a  [<TvuMxoi<x,  of  Svi  and  «txoi',  Gr.  hearing] 
hardnefs  or  dulnels  of  hearing. 

Dyse'  ntery  [SvCiVTipjM,  of  ivs  and  i\Ti£j)v  a  bowel 
and  pifc,  Gr.  to  flow]  the  blood-flux,  a  loofenefs  with  gri- 
pings  in  the  belly,  voiding  bloody,  corrupt  matter ;  and 
even  skinny  pieces  of  the  bowels,  often  accompanied  with 
a  continual  fever  and  drought. 

Dysefulo'tica  [<S voanthoTixa,  of  Sue  and  Wxaot/- 
xof,  Gr.  cicatrizing]  great  incurable  ulcers. 

Dy's is  [Svat?  of  Suva,  Gr.  to  let]  the  feventh  houfe  in 
an  Aftrological  fcheme  of  the  heavens. 

Dy'snomy  [J vcrvo^./ct,  of  J  vf  and  vo/x(&i  Gr.  a  law]  an 
ill  ordering  or  conftituting  of  laws. 

Dyso'des  [luvolia.,  of  i  vs  and  o<7juiJ,  Gr.  odour]  fend¬ 
ing  forth  an  ill  or  unfavoury  fmell  ;  (linking. 

DysoRExi'a  [J v7oeeit<x,  of  St}(  and  o®-£/r,  Gr.  the  ap¬ 
petite]  a  decay  or  want  of  appetite,  proceeding  from  an  ill 
dilpofition  or  diminilhed  aftion  of  the  llomach. 

Dyspathi'a  [_i  vcr7r«2r/a,  of  j «)?  and  tt &$(&  ,  Gr.  paffion, 
temper]  an  impatient  temper ,  alfo  a  languifhing  under 
fome  trouble  of  mind  or  grievous  difeafe. 

Dyspepsia  [iva7n-^txf  of  and  of  ttstt'Iw  to 
concoft,  Gr.]  a  difficulty  of  digedion  or  fermentation  in  the 
llomach  or  guts. 

Dy'sphoNY  [J'wrf&p/tt,  of  i vf  and  $uvii,  Gr.  a  voice] 
a  difficulty  in  fpeaking  occafioned  by  an  ill  difpofition  of 
the  organs. 

DysphORi'a  [S  vtnpoeJict,  of  ids  and  Gr.  to  bear] 
an  impatience  in  bearing  or  differing  affliftions. 

Dyspnoe'a  [io<ryrma,,  of  ivi  and  wan  of  tk»,  Gr.  to 
breathe]  difficulty  of  breathing,  hardnefs  or  ftraitnefs  of 
breath  ;  purfinefs. 

DysTh  era'p  euta  [<T vaStpfimvTcL,  of  Sv{  and  2rsg£- 
ra'#,  Gr.  to  heal]  difeafes  hard  to  be  cured. 

Dysthymi'a  [J va^v/uU,  of  Ji)?  and  5 Gr.  the 
mind]  an  indifpofition  in  the  mind. 

Dystochi'a  {Svsoyfia.,  of  i vs  and  tohIu,  Gr.]  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  bringing  forth  or  a  preternatural  birth. 

Dystrichi'asis  [of  S vs  and  rps^iouxis ,  Gr.]  a  conti¬ 
nual  defluxion  of  tears  from  the  pricking  of  hairs  in  the 
eye-  lids  which  grow  under  the  natural  hairs. 

Dysuri'a  [<5 n£7«e/ct,  of  and  Sggv  the  urine  and  p la> 
to  flow]  a  difficulty  of  making  water  attended  with  a  fcald- 
ingheat. 

Dy'pt Y CHA?  [J’Mux*,  Gr.]  a  fort  of publick  regiller 

Dl'pTUCHA  5  among  the  ancients  of  the  names  of 
magiftrates  among  the  heathens ,  and  of  bifhops  and  defunft, 
&c.  among  the  Cbriftians. 


E 

E*  e  Roman ;  E  e  Italick  ;  <8  C  Englijb  ;  6  e  Saxon  ;  E  e 
,  Greek ,  are  the  fifth  letters  in  order  of  their  refpe&ive 
alphabets. 

E  called  e  final,  ferves  to  lengthen  the  foregoing  vowel, 
and  diflinguifh  feveral  Englijb  words,  as  fire,  fir ,  fire ,  fir, 
Sec.  but  m  foreign  words  it  makes  a  fyllablc,  as  epi¬ 
tome ,  Sec. 

E  is  frequently  fet  for  eft ,  L.  as  i.  e.  for  id  eft ,  that  is. 

E  numerically  fignifies  250. 

Ea  /  at  the  end  of  names,  either  of  perfons  or  pla- 
Ea  e  y  ecs,  is  either  from  the  Saxon  i£  an  ifland,  as 
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Ram  fey.  Sec.  or  from  6a,  Sax.  water,  or  from  lea£,  Sax 
a  field.  ...  ... 

Each  [elc,  &**.]  everyone. 

.  Ead  [a  contradi&ion  of  Ga^iS,  Sax.  happy],  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ot  many  names,  is  now  contracted  to  Ed,  as  Ed¬ 
ward,  Edmund ,  Edwin,  Sec. 

Eade'lm  an 


Ade'lma  n 


S'  [jEtelman,  Sax.']  a  nobleman. 


Ea'dem,  the  fame,  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  femper 
eadem,  always  the  fame,  L. 

Ea  ger  [eat,  C.Br.  ea^oji,  Sax.  acer,  L.  aigre,  F.] 
fharp,  four,  tart ;  alfo  earneft,  vehement,  (harp  fet. 

The  Ea'g  er,  the  current,  tide,  or  fwift  courle  of  a 


river. 

Ea'g  erness  [  Ga$oJineJTe,  Sax.  ]  tartnefs,  (harp- 
nefs  in  tafte;  alfo  earnednefs,  vehemence,  being  (harp 
let,  &c. 

Ea'g  le  {aigle,  F.  of  aquila,  L.]  is  faid  to  be  the 
mod  fwift,  mod  ftrong,  moll  laborious,  mofc  generous, 
mod  bold,  and  more  able  to  endure  the  mod  (harp  cold 
than  any  other  bird  ;  and  for  thefe  realons,  both  the 
ancients  and  moderns  have  made  it  the  emblem  of 
Majefty.  f  J 

And  being  accounted  one  of  the  mod  noble  bearings  in 
armory,  is  not  to  be  given  by  kings  of  arms  to  any,  but 
thole  who  far  exceed  others  in  bravery,  gencrofity,  and  o- 
ther  good  qualities. 

An  Eagle  difplayd  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  an  eagle  with 
two  heads,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  has  been  (o  reprefented 
ever  fince  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  the  eadern 
and  wedern. 

An  Eagle  Expanded  [in  Heraldry ]  i.  e.  with  its  wings 
and  tail  fpread  abroad,  commonly  called  a  fpread  eagle,  is 
fo  reprefented,  becaufc  that  is  the  natural  poflure  of  the 
bird,  when  it  faces  the  fun  to  recover  its  vigour. 

An  Eagle  difplay‘d,  denotes  her  indudrious  exercife,  and 
{Hieroglyphic ally"]  fignifies  a  man  of  aClion,  who  is  always 
employ’d  in  fome  important  aflair. 

The  Eagle  is  a  noble  bird,  and  {Hieroglyphically]  re¬ 
prefented  a  brave  difpofition  that  contemned  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  world,  and  the  difgraces  of  fortune,  and  alib 
an  underdanding  employ’d  in  the  fearch  of  fublime  my- 
deries. 

An  Eagle  [ Hieroglyphically ]  alfo  reprefented  profperity, 
majedy,  and  liberality.  Munfter  fays,  that  the  eagle  freely 
gives  of  its  prey  to  the  birds  that  come  round  about  it, 
when  it  has  caught  any  thing,  £. 

Eagle  s  Stone ,  a  done  laid  to  be  found  in  an  eagle’s 
ned.  6 

Eaglet  [ aiglette ,  F.]  a  young  or  fmall  eagle. 

H £  [aEak,  Sax.]  eternity,  for  ever. 

Ea'ld  erman  [caltoepman,  <&**.]  the  fame  among  thfc 
Saxons  as  earl  was  with  the  Danes. 

Ealho'rda  [  alhojVt>a,  Sax.]  the  privilege  of  affi- 
zing  and  felling  beer. 

To  Ean  [eacnian,  Sax.]  to  bring  forth  young,  fpo- 
ken  of  an  ewe  or  female  fheep. 

Ear  [eaji,  Sax.  ore*  Dan.]  the  inflrument  or  organ  of 
an  animal  body,  alfo  the  handle  of  feveral  forts  of  veflels 
for  liquors,  QPc.  alfo  an  ear  or  blade  of  corn. 

To  Ear,  to  fhoot  out  ears,  fpoken  of  corn. 

Ear  Brisk  [fpoken  of  a  Horfie]  is  when  he  carries  his 
ears  pointed  forward. 

To  Ear  7  [of  eaJAian,  Sax.  probably  of  arare,  L.]  to 

To  Are 5  till,  plough,  or  fallow  the  ground. 

Ea'rable?  [ arabilis ,  L. ]  fit  to  be  ploughed, 

A'rable  S  &c. 

Ea'ring  [in  a  Ship]  is  that  part  of  the  bolt- rope  which 
is  left  open  in  the  form  of  a  ring  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  (ail. 

Earing  Time,  the  time  of  harved. 

Earing  [of  6ajiinn,  <S<*x.]  a  gathering  of  cars  of  corn. 

Earl  [60J1I,  cor  la,  Dan.  of  6or  honour,  and  G’Sel 
noble,  S4X.]  a  title  of  nobility  between  a  marquis  and  a 
vifeount,  and  is  a  title  more  ancient  with  us  than  thole  ei¬ 
ther  of  dukes  or  marquefles,  and  the  fird  earl  created  in 
England,  was  Hugh  de  Pufaz,  carl  of  Northumberland ,  by 
K.  Richard  I. 


Earl 4s  Coronet,  has  no  flowers  raided  above 
the  circle  like  that  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  but 
only  points  riling,  and  a  ptarl  on  each  of  them ; 
lee  the  figure. 

Ea'rldom  [Cojilteony  Sate,]  the  dignity  and  jurif- 
diflion  of  an  earl. 
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Early 
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Ea  RI.Y  [of  Xji,  to.  before]  foon,  betimes. 

Ea'rlin  ess  [of  35ji,  Sax.  before  now]  foonnefs  in 
time. 

To  Earn  [€apnian,  Sax.]  to  get  or  obtain  by  labour, 
as  hire. 

Ea'rnest,  money  advanc’d  to  compleat  or  allure  a 
verbal  bargain,  and  bind  the  parties  to  the  performance 
thereof. 

Earnest  [Gojanefc,  .to.]  eager,  vehement,  induf- 
trious,  diligent ;  alfo  important,  weighty. 

Earnestness  [Eo.pney"oneJTfe,  .to.]  vehement  or 
flrong  defire  or  endeavour. 

Ea'rning,  rennet  to  turn  milk  into  cheefe-curds. 

Ear st,  formerly,  Milton. 

Earth  [EoJv’S,  Sax.  Terre,  F r.  Terra,  Lot.  t »,  Gr. 

Heb.]  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  earth,  was  very  different  from  what  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  ;  fome  held  it  to  be  a  large  hollow  veffel ;  others 
that  it  was  an  immenie  plain,  fupported  W'ith  pillars  like  a 
table.  And  thefe  opinions  were  fo  ftiifly  maintain’d  by  fome 
of  the  fathers  (particularly  Laflantiur  and  Auguftin )  and  io 
firmly  believed,  even  for  more  than  600  years  after  Chrift, 
that  pope  Gregory  excommunicated  and  depoled  Vigilius, 
bilhop  of  Strasburg ,  for  afferting  the  Antipodes.  And  many 
of  the  philofophers  believ’d  it  to  be  a  cone  or  high  moun¬ 
tain,  by  which  they  accounted  for  the  difappcarance  of  the 
lun  at  night.  But  the  moderns  have  difeovered  the  body 
of  the  earth  and  water  to  be  a  globe,  which  may  be  prov’d 
by  thefe  plain  and  undeniable  arguments. 

1.  It  plainly  appears  that  the  earth  is  globular  from  the 
clipfes  of  the  moon  ;  for  the  lfiadow  of  the  earth  being 
always  round,  the  earth  that  is  the  body  that  intercepts 
the  beams  of  the  fun,  and  is  the  undifputed  caufe  of  fuch 
eclipfe,  mull  of  neceffity  be  of  a  round  form. 

2.  The  nearer  any  perfon  approaches  to  either  of  the 
poles,  the  liars  neaieil  to  the  pole  are  the  more  elevated  from 
the  horizon  towards  the  zenith  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
farther  a  pcrlon  moves  from  the  poles,  the  fame  liars  deem 
to  withdraw  from  him  till  they  quite  difappear.  Again, 
they  rife  and  let  fooner  to  one  that  travels  to  the  Eaj f, 
than  they  do  to  one  that  travels  to  the  Weft  ;  inlomuch  that 
if  a  perfon  iliould  fpend  a  whole  year  in  going  round  the 
earth  to  the  Eaft,  he  would  gain  a  day  ;  whereas  on  the 
contrary  in  journeying  the  fame  wellward,  he  would  lofe 
a  day .\  And  this  is  actually  leen  between  the  Portuguefe  in 
Macao  aln  illaiid  of  the  fouth  of  China ,  and  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Philippine  illands ;  the  funday  of  the  Portuguefe  being 
the  faturday  of  the  Spaniards ;  occafioned  by  the  one’s 
failing  thither  eallward,  and  the  other  wellward ;  for  the 
Portuguefe  failing  from  Europe  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  thence 
to  Macao  ;  and  the  Spaniards  palling  wellward  from  Eu- 
rope  to  America ,  and  thence  to  the  Philippine  illands,  be¬ 
tween  them  both,  they  have  travelled  round  the  earth. 

3.  That  the  world  is  round,  is  demonftrated  by  the 
voyages  that  have  been  made  quite  round  it;  for  if  a  fhip 
letting  out  from  England  and  failing  continually  wellward, 
lhall  at  lall  come  to  the  Eaft  Indies ,  and  lb  home  to  Eng¬ 
land  again,  it  is  a  plain  demonftration  it  is  a  globe  and 
not  a  flat,  a  cube,  a  cone,  or  ony  other  form.  And  thefe 
navigations  have  of  late  years  been  frequently  made,  which 
puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt. 

Earth  [with  Chymifts].  is  the  lall  of  the  five  chymical 
principles,  or  that  part  of  bodies  that  moll  anBvers  to 
what  they  call  Caput  mart  or  mortuum  that  remains  behind 
in  the  furnace,  and  is  neither  capable  of  being  railed  by 
dillillation,  nor  diflolved  by  lolution. 

■Nett)  Earth  [with  Gardeners]  that  which  never  ferved 
to  the  nourilhment  of  any  plant  lying  three  foot  deep,  or 
as  far  as  there  is  any  real  earth  ;  or  elle  earth  which  has 
been  of  a  long  time  built  upon,  tho’  it  had  borne  before  ; 
or  earth  of  a  fandy,  loamy  nature,  where  cattle  have  been 
fed  for  a  long  time. 

Fallow  Earth  [of  eojt’S  and  JCeab,  Sax.  a  field] 
earth  left  unplough’d  to  recoVCr  and  gain  heart. 

To  Earth  [fojt’figan,  ^ax.]  to  go  into  a  hole  as  a 
badger  or  fox  doth. 

Earth-W  [eojVS-hnust,  to.]  a  certain  root  both  in 
fhape  and  talle  like  a  nut. 

EaRthen  [of  eojBSen,  to.]  made  of  earth. 

Ea'rthliness  [of  eojffcSelicneyye,  to.]  earthly 
quality.  ’ 

Earthly  minded  [of  Goji’S  and  fjeminde,  Sax.]  the 
mind,  minding  earthly  things. 

Ea  RTHing  [with  Gardeners ]  is  the  covering  the  roots 
of  trees,  plants,  QPc.  with  earth. 

Earthing  [with  Hunters ]  is  the  lodging  of  a  badger. 


Ea'rthq.UAKE  [of  fioJA’S  earth,  and  cpacian,  Sax.  to 
quake]  a  violent  lhoclc  or  concuflion  of  the  earth,  or  fome 
parts  of  it,  caufed  by  fire  or  hot  vapours  pent  up  in  the 
bowels  or  hollow  parts  of  it,  which  force  a  paffage,  and 
frequently  produce  dreadful  effects,  as  the  dellruttion  of 
whole  cities,  the  fwallowing  up,  or  overturning  moun- 
tains,  &V. 

Naturalifts ,  fome  of  them,  aferibe  Earthquakes  to  wa¬ 
ter,  others  to  fire,  and  all  of  them  with  fome  rcafon. 
Nay, 

1.  The  earth  itfelf  may  be  the  caufe  of  its  own  fliaking, 
when  the  roots  or  bafts  of  fome  large  mafs  being  diflolved 
or  worn  away  by  a  fluid  underneath,  it  finks  into  the  fame, 
and  by  its  weight  caufes  a  tremour,  produces  a  noile,  and 
frequently  an  inundation  of  water. 

2.  The  fubterraneous  waters  m3y  occafion  earthquakes  by 
their  cutting  out  new  courfes,  &c.  or  the  water  being  heat¬ 
ed  or  rarify’d  by  the  fubterraneous  fires,  may  emit  fumes, 
bluffs,  &>c.  and  may  caufe  great  concufiions. 

3  .  The  air  may  be  the  caufe  of  earthquakes ;  for  the  air 
being  a  colleflion  of  fumes  and  vapours  raifed  from  the 
earth  and  water,  if  it  be  pent  up  in  too  narrow  vifeera  of 
the  earth,  either  the  fubtertaneous  hear,  or  its  own  native 
one  rarifying  and  expanding  it,  the  force  wherewith  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  elcape,  may  caufe  a  fhaking  of  the  earth. 

4.  Fire  is  a  principal  caufe  of  earthquakes  ;  both  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fubterraneous  air  or  vapours  before- mentioned  ; 
and  as  this  aura,  air  or  fpirit,  from  the  different  matter  and 
compofition  of  which,  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  inflam¬ 
mable  matters  do  arife,  takes  fire,  by  either  fome  other  fire 
it  meets  withal,  or  from  its  collifion  againfl  hard  bodies, 
or  by  its  being  intermixed  with  other  fluids ;  by  which 
means  burfling  out  into  a  larger  compafs,  the  fpace  be¬ 
comes  too  narow  for  it,  and  fo  prefling  againfl  it  on  all 
fides,  it  caufes  a  fliaking  of  the  contiguous  parts,  till 
having  made  itfelf  a  paffage,  it  fpreads  itfelf  in  a  volcano. 

There  being  much  fulphur  and  bitumen,  and  fuch  like 
combuflible  matter  in  many  places  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  imagine  how  it  fihould  in- 
kindle,  which  tho’  it  may  be  done  feveral  ways,  I  fliall 
inflance  but  in  one.  Since  the  earth  contains  fuch  diffe¬ 
rent  matters  in  it,  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  there  are 
caverns  in  fome  places,  which  are  filled  with  no  other  mat¬ 
ter  but  grofs  airs,  and  fulphureous  or  bituminous  vapours, 
and  it  may  fo  happen  that  a  flint  fliall  drop  from  the  arch 
of  the  cavern  to  another  flint  below,  and  ftrike  fire  out  of 
it,  which  fliall  either  enflame  the  vapour,  or  the  fulphu¬ 
reous  and  bituminous  matter  thereabouts,  which  when  they 
have  once  taken  fire,  keep  it  in  very  long,  and  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  other  bodies  of  a  like  nature,  and  when  thefe 
get  vent,-  they  burfl  out  in  very  violent  eruptions,  as  has 
been  feen  in  JEtna,  Vefuvius ,  and  other  places. 

But  when  it  fo  happens  that  in  vail  caverns  the  vapours 
and  thicker  matter  take  fire  all  at  once,  the  air  in  fuch  a 
motion  cannot  rarify  and  difperfe,  but  it  muft  give  a  Bid¬ 
den  concuflion  to  the  upper  part  of  the  caverns,  and  make 
all  the  ground  above  it  to  tremble,  and  caufe  an  earth¬ 
quake ;  and  the  deeper  the  mine  lies,  and  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  matter  is,  which  takes  fire  at  one  time,  the 
more  violent  and  extenfive  is  the  earthquake. 

But  if  the  cavern  happens  to  be  near  the  furface’’of  the 
earth,  there  are  many  times  eruptions  of  fire  that  confume 
the  bowels  of  it,  fo  that  the  ground  finks  in  ;  and  where 
the  opening  is  wide  enough,  trees  and  horfes  are  fwallow’d 
up  in  it,  as  it  happened  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1692. 

And  this  is  not  bare  conjefture,  but  is  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  great  eruptions  of  the  famous  burning 
mountains  are  always  attended  with  an  earthquake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  they  in  Naples  and  the  places  therea¬ 
bouts,  have  experienced. 

Ea'rthy  [eaji’f ig,  Sax.]  confi fling  or  made  of  earth, 
of  the  nature  of  earth. 

Earthy  Triplicity  [with  Aftrol ,]  the  figns  Taurus,  Virgo , 
and  Capricorn. 

EaRthly  [eafl’Slic,  .to,]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
earth. 

Ea'rwig  [eaflJ’iSSa,  to.]  an  infe£t. 

Ease  [aife,  fa’s  eafy,  Sax.  of  otium,  L.  Menag.]  reft, 
freedom  from  pain,  &c.  labour  of  body  or  trouble  of 
•mind. 

To  Ease  [of  aifey  F.]  to  give  or  caufe  eafe  or  reft; 
alfo  to  flacken  or  let  loofe. 

'Fo  Ease  the  Helm  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  let  the  fliip  bear 
to  fall  to  the  leeward- 

To  Ease  a  Ship ,  is  to  flacken  the  ihrowds  when  they 
are  too  fliff. 

Ease 
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Ease  tie  Bow-line')  [ Sea  Terms]  fignify  let  them  be 
Ease  the  Sleet  $  more  flack. 

Ea's  el  [with  Painters]  a  wooden  frame  on  which  they 
place  their  cloth  to  be  painted.  1 

.  Easel  pieces  [with  Painters]  are  fuch  fmall  pieces 
either  portraits  or  landskips,  as  are  painted  on  the  painters 
eafel  (which  is  a  frame  on  which  the  ftrained  canvafs  is 
placed)  fo  called  in  diftin&ion  from  thole  larger  pictures 
that  are  drawn  on  the  walls  or  cielings  of  rooms,  $<•. 

Easement  [of  4ft,  F.]  an  eafing;  alfo’a  refrelh- 
ment. 

Easement  [in  Law]  a  fervice  which  one  neighbour 
has  of  another  by  charter  or  prefcription,  without  profit 
as  a  fink,  a  paffage  thro'  his  ground  or  the  like. 

Easement  [ aifement,  F.]  a  privy  or  houfe  of  office. 
Easiness  [ot  aife ,  F.  eale,  and  the  term  nefs]  faci¬ 
lity  ;  alfo  loft  or  mild  quality  or  temper. 

East  [eafo,  *S/w.]  thar  quarter  ot  the  earth  where  the 
fun  rues. 

Ea's  ter  [eaytejt,  of  GafTHe  or  Of -he,  Sax.  a  god 
worllnpped  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  honour  of  whom  facri- 
faces  were  offered  about  that  time  of  the  year]  among  chrif- 
tians  it  is  a  lolemn  feftival  appointed  to  be  obferved  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  and  fufferings  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Chrift 

Easter  Offerings,  money  paid  to  the  parifh  prieft  at 
Eafier.  1 

Ea'ster lings,  people  who  liv’d  eafterly  of  England 
efpecially  merchants  of  the  Hans  towns  ot  , Germany,  whence 
Eafierling  money,  that  which  we  commonly  call  Sterling  or 
current  money,  from  a  certain  coin  K  Richard  I.  caufed 
to  be  ftamped  in  thole  parts,  and  which  was  in  great  efteem 
for  its  purity. 

mihd*  L°{  aife>  F-]  ^  cafe,  contented;  alfo  ready, 

To  Eat  [of  eatan,  aetan,  Sax.]  to  feed. 

Eat-b  ee,  a  fmall  mfeff  that  feeds  on  bees. 
Ea'table  [of  eatran,  Sax.  to  eat,  and  able]  that  may 
be  eaten.  3 

Eaves  [m»x,  F.  or  of  ea,  Sax.  water]  the  edges  of 
the  tiling  of  an  houfe.  ° 

Eaves  [with  ArchiteSs]  aflat,  fquare  member  of  a 
cornice. 

Eaves  Dropper,  one  who  clandeflmely  liftens  under 
the  eaves,  at  the  windows,  doors,  &c.  of  a  houfe,  to  hear 
the  private  affairs  of  a  family,  in  order  to  caufe  animofi- 
ties  among  neighbours  ;  a  tale-bearer,  a  pick-thank. 

Eaves  Catch  [in  Architecture]  a  thick,  feather-ed^’d 
board,  nailed  round  the  edge  of  a  houfe,  for  the  lowxr- 
moft  tiles,  flates,  Lc.  to  reft  upon. 

Ebb  [ebba,  Sax.  ebbe,  Dan.]  the  going  out  of  the 
tide,  which  is  diftinguilhed  into  leveral  degrees  as  auar- 
ter  Ebb,  half  Ehb,  three  garters  Ebb,  and  low  or  ' dead 
water. 

Ebb  [in  a  figurative  Sen fe]  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Ioweft 
pitch  or  fortune  or  condition  in  the  world. 

To  Eb  b  [Cbber,  Dan.]  to  flow  back  as  the  fea  does. 
Ebdoma  rius  [of  t&Soy. ctr,Gr.]  a  week’s  man,  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  cathedral  churches,  appointed  to  over  ee  the  per¬ 
formance  of  divine  fervice  for  his  week.  z 

E'ben -Tree,  an  Indian  tree  that  has  neither  leaves  nor 
fruir. 

FLE,NU?  CO'Jpn,  Deb.]  the  eben-tree,  an  Indian 
and  Ahtbiopian  tree  that  bears  neither  leaves  nor  fruit  •  the 
wood  of  which  (call’d  Ebony)  is  as  black  as  jet,  and  ve¬ 
ry  hard,  and  fo  heavy,  that  the  leaft  flip  of  it  will  fink 
in  water. 

Eberemo'th  ?  [ebepe-mojVo,  Sax.]  downright 
Eberemu'rder  5  murder. 

Eb  i  onites  [fo  called  cf  one  Ehion  their  rin^-leader] 
hereticks  who  deny’d  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, °and  re¬ 
jected  all  the  golpels,  but  that  of  St.  Mark. 

Ebi  scus,  the  herb  Marfti-mallows* 

E'bonist  [ ehenifte ,  F.]  a  worker  in  Ebony  wood. 

E  bony  [Eber.e,  F.  of  Hebenum,  L.  of  CZTJ'Qil,  Heb.] 
z  lort  of  black  wood  of  the  Ebony-tree* 

Ebri  ety  \ebrietas,  L.]  drunkennefs. 

Ebriosity  [ebriofitas,  L.]  drunkennefs. 

To  Ebu'lliate  [ ebulliare ,  L.]  to  bubble  out. 

Ebu  LLIENC  Y,  an  ebullition,  a  boiling  or  bubbling  up. 
Lbulu  tion,  any  inward  violent  motion  of  the  parts" 
qualities  thc  ^rug3’ling  of  particles  of  different 

Ebulli'tion  [with  Chymifis]  the  great  ftruggling  or 
effervefcence,  which  arifes  from  the  mixture  of'  an  acid 
and  alkahzare  liquor. 


E'bulum  ')  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  Wall-wort,  Dane'- 
E  bulus  5  wort  or  Dwarf-elder,  £. 

Eb ur,  ivory,  L. 

Ebu'rnean  [ eburneus ,  L.]  of  ivory. 

Ebri  I. lade  [in  Horfemanfiip]  is  a  check  of  a  bridle 
winch  is  given  to  the  horfe  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when 
he  refutes  to  turn,  F.  ’ 

Ec  a  R  T  e  L  e  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  quarterly,  F, 
caveflbl^  EFSA  DE  [W‘th  Borfemen\  %nifies  a  jerk  of  the 

PrCpBaASIS  Gt‘X  3  Soiog  out,  an  event. 

greffion  [W,th  Rhetonclans\  is  a  figure,  called  Di- 

EcbolI'na  ?  [°thl¥ T  tOCjft,OUt’  Gr-J  medicines 
^CBOLI  NA  >  that  facilitate  delivery  to  women  in 

abmtion^zFv  hard  lab°Ur 5  alfo  thofe  that  caufe 

onrECrFTHA,RTICKSj of ’exxaSaif*,  to  purge 
out,  Gr.J  purging  medicines.  r  b 

tientCfitsACHl/SMA’  3  bath  °f  h0t  W3ter’  in  which  the  pa- 


:k  ?  [sxxsvTetxJf,  Gr.]  thar  has  not  the 
:  A  L  S  fame  centre. 


Ecc  e'ntrick 

Ecce'ntrica^  ,  _ _ 

Ecc  en  trick  Circles  [with  Afironomers]  are  fiirh  cir¬ 
cles  that  have  not  the  fame  centre,  of  which  kind  feveral 
orbits  were ;  invented  by  the  ancients  to  folve  the  appearan¬ 
ces  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Ec  cent  rick  Elation  [in  the  Old  A fironomy]  is  the 
fame  with  the  Profthapharefis ,  and  is  equal  to  the  difference 
ot  the  fun  s  or  planet’s  real  or  apparent  places,  counted  on 
an  arch  of  the  ecliptick. 

Eccentri'city  [of  h  and  Gr.]  the  diftance 

°  i,he  centres  of  eccentrick  circles  from  one  another. 

Eccentri'city  [in  the  Ptolemaick  A  fironomy]  is  that 
part  of  the  Linea  apfidum,  which  lies  between  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  the  eccentrick,  i.  e.  that  circle  which 
tne  tun  is  luppoied  to  move  in  about  our  earth,  and  which 
hath  not  the  earth  exaffly  for  its  centre. 

EccENTfUcn-  Y  Simple  ot  Single  [in  the  New  Elliptical 
AJtronomy ]  1S  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of  the  El  lip  [is 
and  the  Focus ,  or  between  the  fun  and  the  centre  of  the 
eccentrick. 

Eccentricity  Double,  is  the  diftance  betweeen  the 
Eoa  or  naval  points  in  the  Ellipfis,  and  is  equal  to  'twice 
the  lingle  ele&ricity. 

Eccentrick  Equation  [in  the  Old  Agronomy]  is  ail 
angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  another  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Eccentrick  to 
the  body  or  place  of  any  planet. 

Eccentrick  Place  of  a  Planet  [A fir  on]  is  that  very 
point  ot  the  orbit  where  the  circle  of  inclination  coming 

from  the  place  of  a  planet  in  his  orbit,  falls  with  riglu 
angles.  ° 

E'ccho,  fee  Echo. 

Ecch  y'moma  [’sy.^Treo^tt,  Gr.]  a  chymical  extraff. 
Ecchy'moma  ?  [’wxvHccoic,  of  'ex.  and  x^/uoi  juices, 
Ecchy  mosis  5  Gr]  an  appearance  of  marks  or  fpots 
in  the  skin,  proceeding  from  extravafated  blood. 

Eccle'sia  [’;xxA)ivi'(t,  Gr.)  a  church  or  aflembly  of 
people  met  together  to  worfliip  God ;  alfo  the  place  fee 
apart  for  that  ufe. 

Eccle'sia  fculptura  [in  fome  Old  Records]  fimnfied  a 
fculpture  or  image  of  a  church  made  of  metal,  ahd  kept 
as  facred  as  a  relique,  L.  r 

Ecc  L  esi  arch  [ Ecclefiarcba ,  L.  ’EtnAna/upy  ^  Gr] 
the  ruler  or  head  of  a  church. 

Ecclesia'stical  [’ExxAH^/asif,  Gr.i.e.  the  preach¬ 
er]  the  title  of  one  of  the  books  in  holy  feripture,  written 
by  Solomon.  z 

Eccl es!A  stic AL  [ Ecclefiaflicus ,  L.  iKKXuvia^iitbf, 
Gr.J  of  or  pertaining  to  the  church. 

Ecclesiastically  [E cclefiafiiquement,  F.]  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  church. 

An  Ecc  L  esia'stick,  a  church-man,  or  clergy-man. 
Eccl  esi  a  sticus,  an  apocryphal  feripture,  written 
by  yefus  the  fon  of  Sirach.  r 

E  cco  [in  Mujick  Books]  the  repetition  of  fome  part  of 
a  long  or  tune  in  a  very  low  or  foft  manner,  in  imitation  of 
a  real  or  natural  eccho. 

Ecc  OPE'  [’exxoTTt!  of  ’exxoVlcy,  to  cut  off,  Gr.]  a  cutting 
off.  '  J  b 

Ecc  OPE  [with  Surgeons]  a  cutting  off  any  member  or 
part  of  the  body. 

Eccopro'ticKS  [ eccoproiica  ,  L.  \xxo-it pyrUd.1,  Gr.] 
medicines  of  a  lenitive  or  affwaging  quality. 

Eccrimocri'ticks  [ EccrimocntUa,  L  ]  figns  fot 

makirtg 
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makihg  a  judgment  of  diftempers,  from  particular  excretions 

or  difcharges  ot  humours.  . 

E'crisis  ["E Kfi<7/p,  Gr.]  a  fecretion  of  the  excre¬ 
ments  in  an  animal  body.  . 

E'cdicus  ["Ex*/*©-.  Gr.]  an  attorney  or  prottor  of  a 
corporation  ;  a  recorder,  Civil  Law. 

Ec  H  A  p  E/  [with  Horfe  men]  a  horfe  gotten  between  altai- 
lion  and  a  rn^re  of  a  different  breed,  and  different  coun- 

tfI  Ec  H  arp  e'  [in  Gunnery']  as  to  batter  en  echarpe}  fignifics 
to  batter  obliquely  or  fideways,  F. 

Ec h  i'd  N  l ON  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb  vxpers-grals,  Z,. 

ToE'che,  to  encreafe,  add  or  help  out. 

Echi'nate  Seeds  [with  Botanifis~\  are  fuch  feeds  or 
plants  as  are  prickly  and  rough. 

Echina'tus  [with  Botanijls ]  prickly,  as  when  the 
feed  veffel  is  let  round  with  prickles,  like  a  hedge-hog, 
as  the  feeds  of  a  fort  of  medica  are,  which  are  therefore 
by  feeds-men  called  hedge- hogs. 

Echina'tum  [with  Botanijls J  prickly  trefoil,  that  is, 
the  trefoil  with  prickly  feed,  L. 

Echinomeloca'cias  [with  Botanijls ]  the  Indian 
plant  called  Melocarducus,  L. 

Echinophthalmi'a  [of  ’Ex./ngE  a  fea  hedge-hog, 
and  ixfScuju'icc  a  dilcale  in  the  eyes]  an  imperfefiion  of  the 
eyes,  when  the  eye-lids  are  let  with  hairs,  as  the  Echinus 
is  with  prickles. 

Echi'nus,  an  hedge-hog  or  urchin,  L. 

Echinus  [in  Botany]  the  prickly  head  or  coyer  ot 
the  feed,  on  the  top  of  any  plant,  fo  called  of  its  likenefs 


to  a  hedge-hog. 

Echi'nus  [in  ArchiteBure ]  a  member  or  ornament 
taking  its  name  from  the  roughnels  of  its  carving,  relem- 
bling  the  prickly  rind  ol  a  chefout]  firft  placed  on^  lire 
top  of  the  Ionick  capital ;  but  now  ufed  in  cornices  ot  the 
Jonick ,  Corinthian  and  Compojit  Orders,  confifting  of  an¬ 
chors,  darts,  and  ovals  or  eggs,  carved.  The  fame  that 
the  Englijb  call  quarter  round,  the  French  ove,  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians  ovolo. 

E'chion  t  [with  Botanijls ]  the  plant  called  vipers 

Echium  S  buglofs,  viper’s-herb  or  wild  borage,  L. 

Ec  H  iqu  ET  T  e'  [in  Heraldry ]  cheeky,  which  lee,  L. 

E'c hites  [of  a  viper,  Or.]  a  precious  Hone,  of 

a  darkilh  green  colour,  fomewhat  refembling  a  viper ;  alfo 
an  herb,  a  kind  of  clivers. 

Echo  [’Hx&l,  Gr.  i.  e.  the  refounding  of  the  voice.] 

Echo  [with  ArchiteBs ]  is  applied  to  certain  kinds  of 
vaults  and  arches  molt  commonly  of  elliptical  or  parabo¬ 
lical  figures,  ufed  to  redouble  founds,  and  produce  arti¬ 
ficial  echoes. 

Single  Ec  II  o,  is  that  which  returns  the  voice  but  once. 

Tonical  Echo,  an  echo  which  will  not  return  the  voice, 
but  when  modulated  into  fome  peculiar  mufical  note. 

Folyfyllahical  Echo,  an  echo  that  returns  many  fyllables, 
words  and  fentences. 

Echo,  a  nymph  (according  to  the  poets)  who  was 
never  feen  by  any  eye,  whom  Pan  the  god  of  Ihepherds 
fell  in  love  with,  and  who  (as  Ovid  feigns)  pined  away 
with  grief,  by  reafon  that  Karajfus,  with  whom  foe  was 
deeply5  in  love,  contemned  her ;  and  was  afterwards  turned 
into  a  flower,  retaining  nothing,  except  only  her  voice. 

Manifold  Echo  /  an  Echo  which  returns  fyllables 

Tautological  Ec  H  O  $  and  words,  the  fame  oftentimes 
repeated. 

E'c  ho  [in  Poetry ]  a  kind  of  compofition  wherein  the 
laft  words  or  fyllables  of  each  verfe  contain  fome  meaning, 
which  being  repeated  apart,  anfwers  to  fome  queftion  or 
other  matter  contained  in  the  verfe,  as  in  Legendo  Cicerone 


- one  opi,  Afs. 

Echo'icus  Verfusy  a  verfe  which- returns  the  laft  fyl- 
lable  like  an  echo,  as  grata  malis  lisy  L. 

Echo'metre  [of  Tlx©-  found,  and  jcJrfor,  meafurc] 
a  foale  or  rule  divided  on  it,  which  ferves  to  meafure  the 
duration  or  length  of  founds,  and  to  find  their  intervals 


and  ratio’s. 

Echus  [in  Mujick  Books ]  the  fame  as  echo. 
Eci.airci'ssement,  a  making  clear,  an  explanation 


or  unfolding,  F. 

Ecle'gma  l  [Ixxo'xM*  of  lx  and  Ah'x^i  Gr-  ro  ^ck] 

Ecii'gma  S  a  tincture  or  lohock,  a  kind  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  be  licked  or  fucked  in  ;  being  a  liquid  compofition, 
thicker  than  a  fyrup,  but  thinner  than  an  elettuary,  L. 

Ecli'pse  [Eclipfis,  E.  of  ix-MiTtav,  Gr.  to  fail] 

a  failing  of  light  in  the  fun  or  moon,  F. 

Central  Ecli'pse  of  the  Moon  [with  Ajlronomers ]  is 
when  not  only  the  intire  body  of  the  moon  is  covered  by 


tlie  fliadow ;  but  alfo  the  center  of  the  moon  paffes  through 
the  centre  of  that  circle,  which  is  made  by  a  plane  cutting 
the  cone  of  the  earth’s  ftiadow  at  right  angles,  with  the 
axis,  or  with  that  line,  which  joins  the  centres  of  the 
fun  and  the  earth. 

A  Partial  Eclipse,  is  when  either  of  thofe  noble  lights, 
the  fun  or  moon,  are  darkned  only  in  part. 

Total  Eclipse,  is  when  they  are  eclipfed  or  darkned 
wholly  ;  although  the  ecliple  of  the  fun  is  not  properly 
univerfal,  but.  is  varied  fo  as  to  be  either  greater  or  Idler, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  climate. 

Lunar  Eclipse,  is  the  taking  of  the  fun’s  light  from  the 
moon,  occafioned  by  the  interpofition  of  the  body  of  the 
earth  between  the  moon  and  the  fun. 

Solar  Ec  L  i  p  s  e,  is  when  it  happens,  that  we  are  depriv’d 
of  light  by  the  ihterpofition  or  coming  in  of  the  moon’s 
body  between  it  and  our  fight. 

To  Ecli'pse  [ eclipticare }  L.  eclipfer ,  Fr.]  to  darken, 
to  obfeure. 

Ecli'psis  [with  Phyfuians]  a  failing  of  the  Ipirits,  a 
fainting  or  fwooning  away,  a  qualm,  L. 

Ec  Lip  sis  [i'xxsi  •]//»*,  Gr.]  a  figure  in  grammar  when  a 
word  is  wanting  in  a  lentence. 

EcLi'pTICK  [ Eclipticus ,  E.  ’ExXc /wl/Kor,  of  sxAeiirw, 
Gr.  to  leave]  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere  fuppofod  to 
be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Zodiack,  and  fo 
called  becaule  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  always 
happen  under  it.  For  the  fun  in  his  yearly  courfe  never 
departs  from  this  line,  as  all  the  other  planets  do  more  or 
lefs. 

The  Ecliptic. it  [in  the  Kew  AJlronomy]  is  that  path  or 
way  amid  ft  the  fixt  ftars,  that  the  earth  appears  to  deferibe 
to  an  eye,  fuppefed  to  be  placed  in  the  fun,  as  in  its 
yearly  motion  it  runs  round  the  fun  from  Weft  to  Ear/2,  and 
if  this  circle  be  divided  into  iz  equal  parts,  they  will  be  the 
12  figns,  each  of  which  isdiftinguifoed  by  fome  conftellation 
or  duller  of  ftars. 

Ecloga'rius,  a  learned  man,  who  has  made  abun¬ 
dance  of  extracts  from  authors. 

E'c  log  ue  [Eclogai  L.  sxAo^ji,  Gr.  i.  e.  a  choice  piece] 
a  kind  of  paftoral  compofition,  wherein  foepherds  are  in¬ 
troduced  converting  together. 

E'c LY  sis  [ixAuff/j,  Gr.]  a  loofing,  releafing,  diflolving. 

Eclysis  [with  Plyjicians]  is  when  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  is  a  little  decayed,  proceeding  from  a  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  warmth  and  fpirits  in  bodies. 

Ecoute'  [with  Horfemen]  liftening,  a  pace  or  motion. 
A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  ecoute ,  when  he  rides  well  upon  the 
hand  and  heels,  compa&ly  put  upon  his  haunches,  and 
hears  and  liftens  to  the  heels  or  fpurs,  and  continues  duly 
balanced,  between  the  heels  without  throwing  to  either 
fide,  F. 

Ecpha'sis  [TxipecW,  Gr.)  a  plain  declaration  or  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  thing. 

Ecpho'nema  [’ExipVw/ua,  Gr.]  a  rhetorical  figure,  a 
breaking  out  of  the  voice,  with  fome  interje&ional  particle. 

Ecpho'n  esis  ['Enycovwtc,  Gr.]  an  exclamation. 

Ec  PH  ones  is  [in  Rhetorick ]  a  figure  by  which  the 
orator  expreffes  the  vehement  tranfport  of  his  own  mind, 
and  excites  the  affections  of  thofe  to  whom  he  fpeaks. 

Ecpho'ra  [with  ArchiteBs]  the  line  or  diftance  bej 
tween  the  extremity  of  a  member  or  moulding,  and  the 
naked  of  a  column  or  other  part  it  proje&s  from. 

EcPH  RA'CTICKS  [’ExiffiXXTlXet  of  ’iXfpaWy,  Gr.  to 
open]  medicines  proper  for  opening  obftruftions  and  Hop- 
pages. 

E'cphraxis  [’'Exipe^G  Gr.]  a  removing  or  taking 
away  of  obftructions. 

Ecphy'sf.sis  [’Exq-verticr/f,  Gr.]  a  breathing  thick,  or 
fetching  the  breath  thick. 

Ec  p  H  y  s  e's  is  [with  Surgeons]  any  procels  or  knob  that  is 
joined  with,  or  adheres  to  a  bone. 

Ecphy'sis  [ ]'Ex<pvcTi{  of  fxipvw,  to  grow  out,  Gr.] 
a  riling  or  fpringing  up  ",  a  budding  or  fprouting  forth. 

Ec  PHY  sis  [in  Anatomy]  that  part  where  the  guts  take 
rife  from  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach  or  pylorus. 

Ecpi'esma  [’Ex-jrijiT^tt,  Gr.]  a  juice  prefled  out,  or 
the  remaining  dregs  of  any  thing  that  is  Iqueezed. 

Ecpiesma  [in  Surgery]  a  frafturc  of  the  foull,  where¬ 
in  the  broken  parts  prels  upon  the  meninges  or  skin  of 
the  brain. 

Eopi'esmus  [ixTrvsv^Jf,  Gr.)  a  ftraining,  wringing 
or  fqueezing  out,  L. 

Ecpiesmus  [with  Oculijls ]  a  very  great  protuberance  or 
bunching  out  of  the  eyes. 

E'c  PL  ex  is  ["£x7rA>ff/f,  Gr.)  aftonifoment,  confterna- 
A  tion 


E  D 
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tion,  great  fright ;  a  diftra&ion  of  mind  proceeding  from 
iome  outward  difturbance. 

Ecpn  euma'tosis  CExTifiv/uxToj/c,  Gr.]  the  faculty  of 
breathing  out.  1 

Ec p  NOE  [Ejcwpo«,  of  ix.  and  -is  vice,  Gr.  to  breathe! 
a  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Ecptoma  [’  Gr.]  a  being  out  of  ioynt  as 

the  bones.  J  1 

E  cptosis  [enTTrutr/f,  of  ex.  and  iriirh  to  fall,  Gr] 
a  railing  or  flipping  down 

Ecpy  ctica  i  ExthkIi ka\  Gr.]  medicines  of  a  thick¬ 
ening  quality. 

Ecpy  esma  [  Exirvi&^et,  Gr.  ]  the  fame  as  Emty- 

tfma. 

i  ^*CI^lTHMUS  C°f  and  ctgiSr^ojr,  Gr.  number]  a  pulfe 
that  oblerves  no  method  or  order. 

Ecsa'rcoma  [’Excwpjt*^*,  of  \k  from,  and  ox&, 
“elh,  Cjr.J  the  growing  of  flefh  in  any  part. 

E'c  STACY  /  Gr.]  properly  fignifies  rhe  remo- 

.  Extacy  S  val  of  a  thing  from  the  flare  in  which 
it  was  to  another;  a  fwoon  or  tranlport  of  mind,  L. 
Ecsta  t ic a L  7  [ EityrtTmof,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
EciT  AT ICK  S  cxtaly.  & 

EcTa'sis  [  EnTitcr/f,  Gr.]  an  extenfion  or  ftretchin" 
out.  ° 

Ectasis  [with  Grammarians]  a  figure  whereby  a  fhort 
lyllable  is  extended  or  made  long. 

Ecthli  mma  .  [  Ex^Ai Gr.]  an  ulceration  that 
proceeds  horn  a  violent  preflure  on  the  furface  of  the  skin 
Ec  thlipsjs  [”ExS?v/]//f,  Gr.]  a  prefling,  fqueezing 
or  daflnng  out.  fa 


of  virtues,  the  four  rivers  fignHyihg  the  four  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues.  Some  place  it  in  the  air  under  the  circle  of  the  moon, 
and  tell  us  the  four  rivers  fall  down  from  thence,  and  Tun¬ 
ing  a  under  the  ocean,  rife  up  in  thofe  places,  where 
they  are  now  found.  Some  place  it  in  Mefopotarhia ,  and 

PaX  ? fCWi  ;re’  co,lceive  the  four  rivers  to  be  Tigris. 

Euphrates,  N.lus  and  Gauges,  but  neither  geographers  no^ 
travellers  could  ever  yet  find  it  out.  °  " 

lef^"°E  NTATED  tedeKiatus>  E.]  made  or  become  tooth- 
E'der  [6*eji,  Sax.]  an  hedge. 

hedge!»realdng.  ^  <* 

anfweaBofi6^’  LJ  the  cu,,inS  Part  of 

To  Edg  e,  to  make  an  edge  or  border  to  any  thing 
To  Edge  sn  with  a  Ship  [ Sea  Term]  is  faid  of  a  chafe 
tnat  is  making  up  to  it. 

Edgless  [€egliey,  <S/*x.]  without  an  edge. 

-  Edibleness  [of  edibilis  and  fiefs]  capablenefs  of  be¬ 
ing  eaten.  r 

Edible  [ edibilis ,  L.]  eatable,  that  may  be  eaten 
good  to  eat.  1  * 

E  DICT  [ediftum  ,  L.]  a  proclamation,  a  publick  ordi- 

or^ftrue01  eCrCC  ’  a‘^°  a  Etter  of  command  from  a  prince 


m  buiidins  up  °r  imi,r°',ins 


EcTHLy'psii  [with  Grammarians ]  the  cutting  oft'  a 
vowel  or  confonant,  efpecially  the  letter  {m)  in  Latin  or 
Greek  verfie,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  or  (h)  as  div  incido  for  divum  incido 
P>e*oti  eyev  for  fc'koteaJ  iyco. 

Ecthy'mata  [exSii^ttTtt,  Gr.]  certain  pimples  or 
breakings  out  in  the  skin  ;  as  the  fmall  pox,  meafles,  &c. 

Ecthy  MOSIS  iexSujMCTi?,  Gr.]  a  difturbance  and 
1  welling  of  the  blood  ;  alfo  fprightlinefs  or  chearfulnefs 
©f  mind. 

Ectillo  tica  [’exT/kkof/xx,  Gr.]  medicines  which 
confume  callous  parts  and  proud  flefh,  pull  out  hairs,  &c. 

Ectom  e  ['exTo/ti,  Gr.]  the  cutting  oft' any  thing, ’limb 
or  part  of  the  body.  6 

Ectkap  elog  a'stros  [IxT&crtkoyets-yf  o f’exT&ive- 
k&  monftrous  and  Gr.  the  belly]  one  who  has  a 

monflrous  prominent  belly. 

Ectr°  p i u m  [exTymov  of  sxrfaira,  Gr.  to  turn  down] 
a  dileaie  of  the  eyes  confifling  in  a  fort  of  inverfion  of  the 

ower  eye  lid,  that  hinders  it  from  covering  that  part  of 
the  eye.  °  r 

E'ctrosis  tlxT&aic  of  hriT^xsxu,  Gr.  to  render  ab¬ 
ortive]  an  abortion. 

E'c  TYPE  [rxTUTror,  Gr.]  an  image  or  pifture  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  ;  a  copy  taken  from  the  original. 

•  c/emATA  [sx^arct,  Gr.]  fiery,  red  and  burning 
p  mples,  which  are  painful,  but  do  not  run  with  matter  L 

horfc"  V  E>  3  C0VCrt  plaCC  f°r  thC  l0dging  °r  h°uf,nS  of 

Ecu^sson  [in  Heraldry]  a  little  or  an  inefeutcheon,  L. 
Eda  ciousness,  great  eating. 

Eda'cious  [edax,  LJ  given  to  eat  much,  ravenous. 

Ed A  city  [edacitas,  L]  much  or  greedy  eating. 
Eddish  [6t>iyc,  Sax.]  the  latter  pafture  or  grals  which 
comes  after  mowing  or  reaping. 

.  r^Drl  [ot  eto  a8ain»  and  ea,  Sax.  water]  is  the  running 

ftrJL f  ^  car  naC  a‘ly  place’  contrary  to  the  tide  or 
r  ’  al1  °  falling  back  into  the  tide  or  current  again  • 
eccafioned  by  feme  head  land,  or  point  jutting  out  &  ’ 

ftrefmDY  the  fame  as  cddy  i  a  turning  round  in  a 

Eddy  Water  [sea  Term]  is  that  water  that  falls  back  as 

water  C  °n  ^  rUddCf  °f  a  ^‘P  under  fail  i  the  dead 

Eddy  Wind  [Sea  Term]  is  a  wind  check’d  by  the  fail 

recoil  nr  rnta,u  0r  any  0ther  thinS  that  makes  it 

recoil  or  turn  back  again. 

E  den  [Hy  U>  Heb.  the  garden  of  Eden ,  i  e.  the  ?ar- 
fual  °b  (p,efUre]  dlis  torreftrial  paradife  minifters  pefpc- 
lasfotolf  t0  f  interpreters  of Genefis.  Elias  Lies 
behJ  au  t0/ay,  Sarden  of  pEafure  was  ftill  in 
faee^lav  n  ^  doubrlefi  many  went  thither,  and  the  paf- 
anj  /  pen>  but  that  being  charmed  with  the  beauties 

iw.  ' r'*a>  th'y  returned  Pfi 
lays  the  Chaldean  paradife  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  choir 


E  dific  E  [ adificium ,  L.]  a  building  or  houfe. 

1  o  E  dif Y  [ ’edifier ,  F.  of  xdificare,  L  ]  to  build  up  iti 
ners  J°  ln“rU“>  to  tmprove  in  godlinefs,  good  mari- 

E  DH.E  [among  the  Romans ]  an  officer  appointed  to 
over  fee  die  buidings  publick  and  private. 

.  edi  tion,  a  fetting  forth  or  pubhfhing  ;  alfo  the  print¬ 
ing  publication  or  putting  forth  a  book. 

Editor,  the  pubLifher  of  a  book,  &c.  L. 
inftruj  DUCATE  ^UCare’  E-]  to  bring  Or  train  up,  to 

Education,  inftru£fion,  nurture,  the  bringing  up 
and  breeding  of  children  and  youth.  &  r 

Edulcora'tion,  the  wafhing  of  things  that  are  cal¬ 
cined  or  burnt  to  powder  from  their  falts  to  make  them 
fweet,  L 

Edulcor ati;on  [with  Apothecaries ]  the  fweetening 
medicinal  compofitions  with  fugar,  honey  and  fyrups,  X. 

Eel  [61,  ^x.]  a  fifli  well  known. 

Eel  hack'd  [fpoken  of  Horfes]  fuch  as  have  black  lifts 
along  their  backs. 

Eel-fares  / 

Eel-vares  ->  a  fry  or  brood  of  eels. 

EfeL-pouT,  a  young  eel. 

E  FFABLE  [ ejfabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  exprefled  or  ut¬ 
tered. 

Eff ableness  [ejfabilis,  L.  and  »e/]r]  capablenefs  of 
being  fpoken. 

To  Effa'ce  [e facer,  F.]  to  deface,  to  raze  out,  to 
deftroy, 


Effare'  ?  [in  Heraldry ]  a  be 
Ef  fra  ye'  5  legs,  as  rho*  it 


beaft  reared  on  its  hinder- 


were  frighted  or  irri¬ 


tated,  F. 

To  Eff  e'c T  [ctfeffam,  L.  effeffer,  F.]  to  perform,  to 
bring  to  pafs,  to  put  in  execution. 

Effect  [effeHum,  L.J  any  tiling  made,  procured  or 
brought  to  pais  ;  a]/b  intent,  defign,  performance,  fuc- 
cefs  ;  alfo  the  conference,  end,  iflue  ;  alfo  the  chief 
point  of  a  matter. 

Effe'ct  f Hieroglyphically]  to  reprefent  an  evil  efteft 
out  of  a  good  caufe  well  defigned,  the  Egyptians  uled  to 
put  a  bird  called  ibis,  and  a  bafilisk  together  ;  becaufe  they 
were  of  opinion,  that  a  bafilisk  often  proceeded  from  the 
egg  of  an  Ibis.  And  therefore  they  were  wont  to  break 
all  thofe  eggs,  wherever  they  found  them,  left  they  ihould 
encreafe  the  number  of  thofe  venomous  ferpents. 

Effe'cts,  the  goods  of  a  merchant,  tradefmali,  ESc. 

Effects  ef  the  Hand  [in  Horfemanfbip]  are  the  aids  or 
motions  of  the  hand,  which  ferve  to  conduff  the  horfe, 
which  are  4,  i.  e.  four  ways  of  ufing  the  bridle,  viz.,  to 
pufh  a  horfe  forwards,  or  give  him  head,  or  hold  him  in 
and  to  turn  the  hand  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Effe'ct  ions  [with  Geometricians]  fometimes  fignifies 
conftruffions  or  the  forming  of  propofitions  ;  and  fometimes 
the  problems  or  praftices ;  which  when  they  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  or  founded  on  feme  geometrical  propofitioni 
are  called  the  Geometrical  Effeftions  thereto  pertaining, 

Effe'ct iv  e  [effeftivus,  L.]  bringing  to  efteft,  real,  F. 
U  n  u  Eff F.c- 
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Effectiveness  [of  effeSiivus,  L.  and  nefs\  effcflive 

^Spfe'ctlms,  of  no  cftcft. 

Eff  e'ctor,  the  author,  contriver  or  performer  ot  a 

^E^fe'c'ERIX,  the  that  effects  or  does  a  thing,  L. 
Effe'ctual  [effetfuali J,L.]  v.hich  necdlanly  produces 

its  ef&a  ;  forcible,  powerful.  . 

Effectualness  [of effeBuaJts^  L.  and  nefs]  emci- 
ency,  the  being  thoroughly  accomplifhed. 

To  Effectuate,  to  accomplifh,  to  do  a  thing 

thoroughly.  , 

Effe'minacy  ?  {effeemtnatio  of  feemtna.  L  a 

Effe'minateness  s  woman]  a  womamih  iolt- 
nefs,  tendernefs,  nicenefs,  &c. 

Effe'au^ate  [ejfceminatus,  L.l  womanlike,  tender, 
delicate,  nice. 

To  Effeminate  [effeeminatum,  L.]  to  make  or  ren¬ 
der  womanilh  or  wanton ,  to  foften  by  voluptuoufnefs. 
Effera'tion,  a  making  wild,  L. 

Ef  f  ER  v  e's  c  e n  c  e  >  (effervefeentia, L.]  a  boiling  over, 
Effervescency  S  a,growing  very  hot;  alio  a 
fudden  tranfport  of  anger  or  rage. 

Effervescence?  [with  Phyfiaans]  an  inward  mo- 
Effervescency  S  tion  ot  particles  of  different 
natures  and  qualities  tending  to  fudden  deftruftion. 

Ef F ER  /  ESCENCE  [with  Chymifis ]  a  greater  degree  of 
motion  and  ftruggling  of  the  fmall  parts  ot  a  liquor,  than 
is  meant  by  fermentation,  fo  that  it  implies  a  violent  fer¬ 
mentation  or  bubbling  up  with  tome  degree  of  heat,  and 
is  ufually  the  term  for  the  effefl,  of  pouring  an  acid  liquor 
upon  an  alkalizate  one. 

Effervescence  [in  Plyficksf  is  not  applied  to  any 
ebullitions  or  motion?  produced  by  fire  ;  but  only  to  thole 
that  refult  from  the  mixture  of  bodies  of  different  natures, 
or  at  lead  an  agitation  of  parts  refembling  an  ebullition 
or  .boiling  produced  by  fire. 

Ef f er v  e[s c ENT  [effervefeens,  L.]  growing  very  hot, 
boiling  over,  &c. 

Effica.'cious  [tjficax,  L.]  that  can  do  or  prevail 
much. 

Effica'city  7  [ efficacitas ,  L.]  ability,  opera- 
Effic a'ciousnessV*  tion,  force,  virtue,  ftrength. 
E'fficacy  3 

Effi'cience  ^  [ efficientia ,  L.]  the  power  or  fa- 
Effi'cienc Y  culty  to  do  a  thing. 

Effi'cientness^ 

Efficient  [efficient,  L.]  producing  its  effect,  accom- 
plifhing,  caufing,  bringing  to  pafs. 

Efficient  Caufe  [in  Logick]  is  the  caufe  that  imme¬ 
diately  produces  the  efteft. 

Equivocal  Efficient  Caufe ,  as  the  fun  producing  a 
frog,  &c. 

Moral  Efficient  Caufe  as  the  adviler  is  the  caufe 
of  a  war,  a  murder,  iSc. 

Natural  Efficient  Caufe ,  is  that  wh[ph  not  only 
a&s  without,  precept  in  oppofition  to  artificial  ,  but  alfo 
from  within  and  according  to  its  own  inclination,  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  violent,  as  fire  aflrs  when  it  waps, 

pbyftcal  Efficient  Caufe ,  as  a  horfe  which  produces 
a  horle. 

Spontaneous  Efficient  Caufe ,  as  a  dog  eating. 
XJniverfal  Efficient  Caufe,  which  in  various  circurn- 
ftances  produces  various  effects,  as  Cod  and  the  fun. 

Vnivocal  Efficient  Caufe ,  which  produces  an  effefl 
like  itfelf,  as  a  horfe  begets  a  horfe. 

Efficients  [in  Anthmetick]  the  numbers  given  for 
an  operation  of  multiplication  i,  e.  multiplicand  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplier. 

Effi'ction,  an  exprefling  or  reprefenting,  a  fa- 
fhioning,  L. 

To  Effi'giate  [effigiare,  L.]  to  draw  one’s  pi£lure. 
Effigia'tion,  a  falhioning,  L. 

Effi'gies,  a  portrait,  figure  or  repxefentation  of  a 
perfon  to  the  life,  L. 

E'ffigy,  the  ftamp  or  impreflion  of  a  coin  repre- 
lenting  the  prince’s  head  who  caufed  it  to  be  drugk. 
Efflagita'tion,  an  earned  defiring,  L. 
Effla'tion,  a  belching  or  breaking  wind,  I* 
Efflorescence?  [of  efiorefeere ,  L.]  a  blowing 
Efflore'scenc y  £  out  as  a  flower  ;  a  fpringing 
greatly  ;  with  Plpyficians ,  the  increafe  of  a  difeafe. 

E'ffluence  ?  [effluentia,  L.]  an  efflux,  a  blow- 
EffLu'entn  ess  S  ing  or  running  oul. 
Eff,LU-(v,iums  [ effluvia ,  L.]  are  fuch  fmall  particles 
as  are  continually  flowing  out  of  almoft;all  mixed  bo¬ 


dies  ;  the  number  of  which  is  vadly  great,  thefe  are  call¬ 
ed  Corpufcular  Effluvia’s ,  and  in  many  bodies  in  the  extreme 
fubtilty  andfinenefs  of  them  are  tranfcendently  lemaikable; 
as  being  able  for  a  long  time  together  to  pioduce  fenfibk 
effetts  ;  without  any  apparent  or  the  lead  confiderable  di¬ 
minution  of  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  body  which  lends 
them  forth. 

Efflu'viums  [with  Pbyficians  ]  are  in  an  efpecial 
manner  taken  for  vapours  which  pafs  through  the  pores  or 
invifible  holes  of  the  skin,  L. 

Efflu'x  [effiuxus,  L.]  the  fame  as  effluence. 
Efflu'xion,  a  flowing  out,  the  fame  as  effiuxus ,  and 
is  mod  commonly  applied  to  women  when  they  bring  forth 
an  imperfeft  birth.  _  \ 

E'ffort,  adrong  endeavour,  a  great  draining,  a  for¬ 
cible  attempt. 

Effra'ctor  [Common  Law]  a  burglar,  a  houfe-break- 
er  who  breaks  open  doors  or  walls  to  deal,  L. 

EfFRo'ntF.rY  [ejfronterie,  F.  of  effrons,  L.]  impu¬ 
dence,  brazen-facednef..  iaucinefs,  boldnels. 

E  F  F  u ' L  G  E  N  c  E  I  effulgentia,  L.]  a  lhining  out. 
Effu'lgent  [effulof’ii,  L.]  lhining  out. 

Effu'lgid  [effuleidus.  L.]  bright  lhining,  clear. 
ToEffu'nD  leffundere,  L.]  to  pour  our. 

Effu'sed  [effufus,  L.]  poured  out. 

Effu'sion,  a  pouring  out,  fpilling  or  Ihedding,  L. 
Effu'sion  [with  Chymifis]  the  pouring  out  a  liquor 
by  inclination  or  (looping  the  veffel  on  one  fide,  when 
the  matter  or  fettlings  by  its  weight  is  fallen,  to  the  bottom 

of  it.  _  ‘ 

Effu'sio  sa'nguinis  [i.  e.  fliedding  of  blood,  a 
fine  or  penalty  impoled  by  the  ancient  Englifo  laws  for 
bloodlhed  and  murder,  which  the  king  granted  to  many 
lords  of  manours,  L 

Effuti'tious  [effutitius,  L.]  that  which  hath  no  fig- 
nification,  but  only  lerves  to  fill  up  room. 

Eft  [cvejfc,  Sax  ]  a  little  venomous  creature  refembling 
a  lizard  in  lhape. 

Eftsoons  [e ytTona,  &w.]  ever  and  anon,  often, 
prclently. 

E.  G.  abbreviations  of  the  Latin  words  exempli  gratis, 
i,  e.  for  example. 

EgeRMINA  ffiON,  a  budding  or  fpringing  forth,  L. 
E'gers  [with  F lorifis]  fpring- tulips,  or  thole  v.hich 
blow  fird. 

To  Egest  [ egeftum ,  L  ]  to  difeharge,  thrud  or  throw 

out.  .  /  ’ 

Ege  stion,  an  evacuation  of  the  excrements  or  going 
to  dool  ;  alfo  the  dilcharging  of  meat  digeded  through 
the  PyloYUt  into  the  red  of  the  entrails,  L. 

Ege'stuous?  [ egeftuofus ,  LJ  very  poor  and  nee- 
Egestuo'se3  dy. 

Egestuo'sitY  [egefiuofttas,  L.]  extreme  poverty. 

An  Egg  [seK  Sax.  eg,  Van.]  the  foetus  or  production  of 
fowls,  infeft.s,  &c. 

Cow’s  Egg  ,  a  kind  of  Bezoar,  frequently  found  in  the 
domach  of  a  cow. 

To  Egg  one  on  [egger,  Dan]  to  provoke,  dir  up,  fet 
on  or  four  forwards. 

Egi  stments  [in  Law]  cattle  taken  in  to  graze,  or 
to  be  fed  at  fo  much  per  week  or  month. 

E'glantine  [aiglantier,  F.  a  wild  rofe]  fweet  briar,  a 
fhrub. 

Ego'ity  [of ego,  L.l]  the  being  or  eflence  of  I  or 
my  felf. 

EgRe'gious  [epregius,  L.  i.  e.  chofen  out  of  the  flock] 
choice,  excellent,  rare,  Angular  ;  alfo  notorious  or  manifefi. 

Egre'gious.ness,  choicenefs,  rarenefs,  remarkable- 
nefs. 

E'g  r  ks  s  ?  [egreffus  and  egreffio ,  L.]  a  going  forth, 
Eg  re's  sion  3  as  to  have  egrefs  and  regrefs 
Egre'ssIO  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure,  when  the  fame 
found  or  words  is  twice  repeated  in  levcral  or  in  the  fame 
fentence,  in  an  inverted  order  ;  as, 

Nec  fine  foie  fuo  lux,  nec  fine  luce  fua  fol. 

E'g  ret,  a  fowl  with  red  legs  of,the  heron  kind. 

E'g ritude  [ugritudo,  L.]  ficknefs. 

E'g U  ISO  E  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Eguifse,  is  a  crolsthat 
is  like  two  angles  at  the  ends  cut  ofl,  lb  as  to  terminate 
in  points,  yet  not  like  the  Crofs  Fitchee  ;  lee  Aiguifce. 

Egyptian,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Egypt ;  alfo  a 
gypfy. 

Egy'ptian  Thorn ,  a  fhrub  the  fame  as  Acacia. 
Egy'ptians  [in  our  Statutes]  a  counterfeit  kind  of 
rogues,  and  their  doxies  or  whores,  being  EngUp  or  fVelfi 
people,  who  dilguife  themfelves  in  odd  and  uncouth  habits 
1  lmearing 
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finearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing  to  themfelves 
an  unknown  canting  language,  wander  up  and  down  the 
country  ;•  and  under  the  pretence  of  telling  fortunes  and 
curino-  difeufes,  &c.  abute  the  ignorant  common  people, 
nicking  them  of  their  money,  and  live  by  that  together, 
with  filching,  pifering,  dealing,  &c. 

El 'a  Lc‘^t  Sax-1  an  ifland,  eit  or  ait. 

Ejaculation  [a  catting  forth  or  darting  afar  off  ]  a 
fh.01  c  pi  ayer  poured  forth  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart, 
with  fervent  devotion,  L. 

El  acUla'tion  [in  Pbyftek]  the  aft  of  emitting  the 

femes*. 

Eja'culatory  [ejaculatorius ,  L.]  ejaculativc  or  per¬ 
taining  to  ejaculation. 

Ejaculatory  Feffelt  [Anatomy]  certain  veflels  which 
fei  ve  to  difeharge  the  femen  in  the  aft  of  copulation. 

To  Ej  e'c  r  [ej,eftum,  fup.  of  ejicere,  L.}  to  caft  or 
throw  our. 

Eie'cta  [Old Records]  a  woman  ravifhed  or  deflower¬ 
ed  ;  or  caft  forth  from  the  virtuous. 

BjecTa'tion,  a  caftmg  or  throwing  our,  L. 

Ej  e'c  vi ON,  a  catting  or  throwing  out,  L. 

Ei  EC  T  i  on  [in  a  Medicinal  Senfe]  the  lame  as  egeftion 
or  'be  dilcharging  digefted  meat  into  the  entrails. 

Ej  ec  T.  o' ne  ctiflodice  [in  Lotto]  a  writ  lying  properly 
againii  one  rhat  calls  a  guardian  out  from  any  lands, 
whilft  the  heir  is  under  age,  L 

Ej  F.CTiON  e  firm*  [in  Law]  a  writ  which  lies  for  the 
leffeefor  a  term  of  years,  who  is  caft  out  before  his  term 
is  expired,  either  by  the  leflor  or  a  ftranger,  L. 

Ejkcti'tious  [ ejeftitius ,  L.]  callout. 

Ejectum  [Old  Rec.]  jetfon  or  wreck  of  goods  thrown 
our  of  a  Ihip. 

Eight  [eihr,  *S<»x.]  a  little  ifland  in  a  river. 

Eight  [eahta,  Sax.  bait,  F.  ofto,  L.  of  oxtoi,  Gr.] 

vm,  s. 

Eighteen,  [eahra'cvne,  Sax .]  XVIII.  i8. 

Eighth  [eah’no’b,  .Sax.]  VUIth,  8th. 

Ei'ghty  [eatiaTig,  5wx.]  LXXX.  80. 

Eight  foil  [in  Heraldry]  graft  bearing  8  leaves. 

Ei'gne  [Fr.  Law]  the  eldeft  or  firft  born. 

Einf/ci  a,  [Fr.  Law]  elderlhip; 

Ei'kenarchy  of  iiprj'n  peace,  and 

dominion!  a  peaceable  government. 

Ei  pnoe  [ 'Encnryon  of  'sicnrvtcdy  Gr.  to  breathe  in] 
refptrauon  the  opposite  to  eepnoe. 

El  a  mi'  [in  Mujick)  the  fixdv.  afeending  note  of  each 
feptenary  in  the  iicale. 

Ei'ther  lyeg^eji,  -Sax:]  or,  alfo,  any  one. 

Ejula'tion,  ayelling,  a  howling,  a  wailing,  L. 

BjUla'tor,  a. certain  wild  beaft  called  a  crier,  which 
makes  a  noife  like  the  crying  of  ayoung  child. 

EjURA'tion,  a  renouncing  or  refignation,  L. 

Eke  |eac,  Sax.  oh,  Dan]  alfo,  like  wile,  befides. 

To  Eke  ! prob.  of  asacan,  which  Junius  derives  ofi 
a-vfciv,  Gr.]  to  make  larger,  by  adding  another  piece. 

E'L A  [prob.  of  Eleva,  L.  lift  up]  the  highell  note  in 
the  fcale  of  mufick. 

To  Elaborate  [elaboration,  L.]  to  take  pains,  to 
work  exquifitely. 

Elaborate  [ elaboratus ,  L.]  done  with  pains  and 
exaftneft  ;  wrought  and  compoled  perfectly  and  curioufly. 

Elabora'tion,  the  working  or  performing  any  thing 
with  pains  and  exaftnefs,  L. 

Ela'boratory  [ elaboratonum ,  L.j  a  laboratory,  a  chy- 
m ill’s  wovk-houfe. 

El  ye' A  [’ihctix,  Gr.]  the  olive,  the  fruit,  L. 

Elyeo'meli  [i’sam/o/usx/,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  fat  gum  that 
drops  from  olive-trees,  L. 

Eijeo  phyilon  [’sAa/o'ipnAAop,  Gr.]  the  herb  mercury. 

Elyeos  a'ccharum  [of  "{Att/oi/,  oil,  and 
Gr.  liigar]  an  oil,  whofe  parts  are  fiparated  by  lugar  em¬ 
bodied  with  fome  drops  of  diftilled  oil,  to  render  it  more 
ealy  to  be  fwal  lowed,  L. 

Ela'nguid  [ elanguidus ,  L.]  faint,  weak. 

Ei.aph abo'limum  [with  Botanijfs]  wild  or  moun¬ 
tain  p3rfley. 

Ei.aph ebo'lium  [’sAafjnfJoM&iV,  Gr.  fo  called  from 
the  facrificcs  then  ottered  ro  the  goddeft  Diana ,  ftiled 
'sA(ten)ioAo?,  i.  e.  ftag-!hooter]  a  month  of  the  Grecians  an- 
fwering  to  our  Felruary ,  L. 

Elaphobo'scon  [\ac ufo&oow,  Gr.]  the  plant  wild 
parluip  oi  carrot,  L. 

Elaphebo'lia  [of  fnCoxor,  Gr  A  e.  the  huntrefs] 
fcafts  confecrated  to  Diana,  in  the  month  Elaphebolicn  or 
February ,  wherein  a  cake  made  in  form  of  a  deer  was  bf- 
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fered  to  her.  The  inftitution  of  the  feftival  was  upon  this 
occafion.  The  Tbejfalians  having  reduc’d  the  inhabitants  of 
thocis  to  the  lad  extremity,  and  the  difdaining  to  fubmit  to 
them,  Daiphantus  propofed  that  avail  pile  of  combuftible 
matter  ffiould  be  erefted,  upon  which  they  ihould  place 
their  wives,  children,  and  all  their  riches ;  and  in  cafe 
they  were  defeated,  let  all  on  fire  together,  that  nothing 
might  come  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  wo¬ 
men  being  fummoned  to  a  publick  affemblv,  this  was  pre¬ 
pos’d  to  them,  at  which  being  met  in  a  full  body,  they 
immediately  gave  their  unanimous  content,  applauding 
Daifhantus,  and  decreeing  him  a  crown  for  his  noble 
contrivance.  They  afterwards  engaged  their  enemy 
with  great  fury  and  refolution ,  and  intirely  defeated 
them. 

Ela'pidated  [ elapidatus ,  L.]  cleared  of  flones. 

ToEla'pse  [elapfum,  L  ]  to  Hideaway  eafily. 

Elapida'tion,  a  clearing  a  place  from  ftones,  L. 

Elargi'tion,  a  free  bellowing,  L. 

Ela'fsion,  a  Hiding  out  or  away,  L. 

To  El a'qjj  eate  [ elaqueatum ,  L.J  to  difintangle,  to 
fet  free  from  a  fnare. 

Elaque a'tion,  a dilentangling,  disentanglement. 

Elasticity  ?[of  £Att?(xor  of  the  elafti- 

Ela'stickness  5  city,  the  fpringinels  of  bodies,  a- 
power  to  return  to  its  firft  place  or  condition,  us  a  flick 
that  is  forcibly  bent.  This  quality  is  very  remarkable  ini 
the  air, when  it  is  comprefled,it  endeavours  with  a  very  great 
force  to  recover  or  rellore  it  felf  to  its  former  Hate. 

Ela'sTICK  ?  [elaflicus,  L.  ’eAtfyixojy  Gr.]  that  per- 

Ela'sTicalJ  tains  to  elafticity,  or  that  recoils  with 
a  kind  of  fpiing  or  force. 

Ela'st  ick  Body,  is  one,  which  being  preffed,  yields 
for  a  while  to  the  force,  yet  can  afterwards  recover  its 
former  (late  by  its  own  natural  power. 

PerfeBly  Ela'sTICAL,  a  body  is  faid  to  be  fo.  when 
with  the  fame  force  as  thac  which  prefs’d  upon  it  (though- 
for  a  while  it  yielded  to  the  ftroke)  it  afterwards  recovers 
its  former  place.  And  in  this  fenfe,  an  elaftick  body  is  dlf- 
tinguiHied  from  a  loft  body ;  i  e  one  that  being  prels’d 
yields  ro  the  ftroke,  loles  its  former  figure,  and  cannot  re¬ 
cover  it  again 

Ely-  t  i  v  k  Force  [with  Philofophers ]  is  the  force  of  a 
fpring  when  bent,  and  endeavouring  to  unbend  it  felf 
again. 

Ela'sticic  Force  [with  Phyjicians]  is  underftood  to  be 
the  endeavour  of  eliftick  or  fpringing  particles,  when 
compreft’d  or  crowded  into'a  little  room,  to  lpread  and  roll 
themfelves  out  again.  And  thence  they  frequently  ule  the 
term  to  fignifie  l'uch  an  explofion  of  the  animal  ipirits,  as  is 
frequent  in  cramps  or  convulfions. 

ElaTe  [Iaxth,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  fir-tree  ;  alfo  a  date- 
tree,  L. 

Ela'te  ?[  [elatus,  L.]  puffed  up,  tranlported,  loft 

ElaTed  £  ty,  proud,  haughty. 

To  Ela'te  [elatum  of  efferre,  L.]  to  lift  up,  to 
exalt. 

Ela'terists,  a  name  which  Mr.  Boyle  gives  to  thofe 
perfons,  who  hold  the  doftrine  of  Elatenum. 

Elate'rium  [’fiAct'iiipiop, •  Gr.J  the  elafticity  Or  fpringy. 
faculty  of  the  air. 

Elaterium  [in  Medicine]  the  juice  of  wild  cucum¬ 
bers  made  up  into  a  thick  confidence  ;  alfo  any.  medicine- 
that  purges  and  loofens  the  belly. 

Ela'tion,  a  lifting  up,  h3Ughtineft,  pride,  L. 

Elati'n  e  [’eActTitH,  Gr.]  female  fluellin,  running  buck¬ 
wheat,  an  herb,  l. 

Elati'tes  [’eAttriTiK,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  blood- (tone,  ■£; 

Elatra't  ion  ,  a  barking  out,  L. 

Elaxa't  ION,  an  unloofing,  L 

El'boick  [of  Elbow  €lboSa,  S<**.]  a  fentence  or  verfe 
of  a  rude  or  ruffling  quality,  as  it  were  hunching  or  puffring 
with  the  elbow. 

E'lbow  [elbo^a,  Sax.]  a  part  or  joint  in  the  middle 
of  the  arm. 

Elces  a'citje,  a  left  of  Hsvetickf  in  the  third  century ^ 
who  rejefted  all  the  epillles  of  St.  Paul,  and  held  that 
Chrift  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  under  divers  bodies, 
that  there  were  a  Chrifts,  the  one  in  heaven,  and  the 
other  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  holy  lpirit  was  his 
filler. 

Eladar  P  rellann  5arx.]  the  elder-tree. 

E'lder  S  _  ,  r  ,  .  : 

Eldership  [jeltoji,  *S4X.]  more  aged,  or  iarther  in. 

^Elder  Battalion,  that  battalion  which  Was  firft  raiiM 

aft* 
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and  has  the  port  of  honour  according  to  its  (landing. 

Elder.  Officers,  thole  whole  commiffions  bear  the  ear- 
heft  date. 

Eldership  [of  zX cep,  Sax.  and  Tcipl  the  dignity  of 
an  elder 

Elecampa'ne,  [enula  campana,  L.]  the  herb  other- 
wile  called  horfe-heal,  good  for  the  lungs. 

Elect  [ eleffus ,  L.]  cholcn,  appointed. 

El  e'ct  [with  Calvim ftical  Divines]  the  defied  faints, 
the  faithful,  fuch  as  are  chofen  and  appointed  by  God  to 
inherit  everlafting  glory. 

To  El  e'ct  [ele  Hum,  fup.  of  eligere,  L.]  to  choofe. 
Ele'ction,  a  choice  made  of  any  thing  or  perlon, 
whereby  it  is  preferred  to  fome  other,  L. 

Election  [in  Law]  is  when  a  perlon  is  left  to  his 
own  free-will,  to  take  or  do  either  one  thing  or  another 
which  he  pleales. 

Election  [in  Theology]  the  choice  which  God  of  his 
good  plealure  makes  of  angels  or  men  for  the  defigns  of 
mercy  and  grace. 

Election  [in  Pharmacy]  is  that  part  of  it,  that  teaches 
how  to  chuie  limple  medicaments,  drugs,  &c.  and  to 
diftinguilh  the  good  from  the  bad. 

Elections  [in  Aftrology]  are  certain  times  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  pitch'd  upon,  according  to  aftrological  obfervations, 
as  the  moft  fit  for  the  undertaking  any  particular  bulinefs 
or  enterprise. 

Election  de  Clerk ,  a  writ  granted  out  of  Chancery, 
for  the  choice  of  a  clerk,  appointed  to  take  and  draw  up 
ftarutes  merchant. 

Ele'ctive  [ elettivus ,  L.]  that  is  done  by  or  depends 
upon  eleftion  or  choice. 

Ele/ctor,  a  chufer,  L. 

El  e'ct  or s  [of  the  Empire  of  Germany]  certain  princes 
who  have  aright  to  chuie  the  emperor,  according  to  the 
ordinance  or  decree  made  for  that  purpofe  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV. 

Electoral,  of  or  pertaining  to  eleftors. 

El  e'ct  ORAL  Crown  [in  Heraldry]  the  eleftors  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany  wear  a  fcarlet  cap  turn’d  up  with  er¬ 
mine,  clofed  with  a  demicircle  of  gold,  all  covered  with 
pearls ;  on  the  top  is  a  globe  with  a  crofs  all  of  gold. 

Electorate  [elcHoratus]  the  dignity  or  territories 
of  an  eleftor  in  the  Empire  of  Germany. 

Ele'ctoress  [ Elettrice ,  F.]  an  eleftors  wife. 

El e'ctric a  [with  Phypcians]  drawing  medicines,  L. 
Ele'ctrick,  pertaining  to  eleftricity. 

El e  ctricalness  [ot  »a Gr. amher]  attractive 
quality. 

Electri'city  [of  ’'EAsxIfojr,  Gr.  amber]  eleftric 
force,  is  that  power  or  property,  whereby  amber,  jet,  leal- 
ing  wax,  agate  and  moft  kinds  of  precious  (tones,  attraft 
ftraws,  paper  and  other  light  bodies  to  themfelves. 

El ec tri'f erous  [ eleffrifer ,  L]  bearing  or  producing 
amber. 

Electua'rium  Theriacum,  a  fort  of  cordial  for  weak 
and  confumptive  horfes,  L. 

Ele'ctuary  [ EleHuarium ,  L.]  a  medicinal  compo- 
fition  made  of  feveral  ingredients,  with  fyrup  or  honey,  to 
the  confidence  of  a  conferve. 

Electua'ry  of  Kermes ,  a  compofition  made  of  the 
grains  of  kermes,  juniper- berries,  bay-berries,  and  other 
ingredients. 

ELEEMOSY'NiE  [Old  Rec.]  pofleffions  belonging  to 
churches. 

Eleemo'synary  [of  eleemofynarius ,  L.  of  ’Easkuo- 
cCvu,  Gr.  alms]  of  or  pertaining  to  alms  ;  alfo  freely  given 
by  way  of  alms. 

Eleemo'synary  [ elesmofynaria ,  L.]  the  place  in  a 
monaftery  where  the  alms  were  laid  up  ;  alfo  the  office  of 
the  almoner. 

Eleemosynarius,  the  almoner  or  officer,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  eleemofynary  gifts  and  rents,  and  difpofed  of 
them  to  charitable  and  pious  ufes,  L. 

E'legantness  [elegants  a,  E.]  elegancy. 
Elegance?  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  the  choice  of  rich 
E'legancyJ  and  happy  expreflions,  which  alfo 
(hew  an  eafinefs,  which  eafinefs  confifts  in  making  ufe  of 
natural  expreflions,  and  avoiding  fuch  as  feem  affefted,  and 
difeover  the  pains  the  orator  was  at  to  find  them. 

Elegant  [ elegans ,  L.]  eloquent,  handlome  neat 
tine,  fpruce,  gay,  curious,  delicate. 

Elegiack  [ elegiacus,  L.  of ’E Atp-raxor,  Gr.]  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  elegy. 

Elegiacr  Eerfel  a  fort  of  veife  in  Latin  or  Greek  called 
pentameter, 


El  eg  ia'msick  Verfe,  a  kind  of  yerfe  ufed  in  Horace^ 
poems,  called  Epodes. 

Elegio'grapher  [elegiographus,  L  ’Ea lyttoy^, 
ot  tKtytia.  and  Gr.  to  writcj  a  writer  of  elegies 

Ele'git,  a  writ  lying  for  him,  who  hath  recovered 
debts  or  damages  in  the  king’s  court,  againft  one  who  is 
not  able  to  latisfy,  L. 

E'legy  [etegie,  Fr.  elegia,  L.  ’eyelet,  Gr.  of  Way 
commiferation,  and  Kiyiiv  to  fay]  a  kind  of  poem  invent¬ 
ed  to  complain  of  misfortunes  of  any  kind  whatfoever  - 
but  efpecially  to  mourn  the  death  of  friends,  or  the  cruelty 
of  a  miftrefs.  In  an  elegy  the  paffions  of  grief,  defpair 
C3V.  ought  to  predominate ;  the  meafure  ought  to  be  heroick 
verfe,  as  the  moft  folemn.  The  numbers  and  fentiments 
ffiould  be  (oft  and  fweet.  Point  ihould  be  intirely  difeard- 
ed,  as  being  contrary  to  paflion. 

El elispha'cos  /  n  , 

Elelispha'cum  $  L iLthtapetaov^ Gr.]  the  herb  fage,L. 

Eleme  n  i  ary  [element arius}  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  elements.  & 

Elementaries  [as  lome  Writers  pretend]  a  kind  of 
perfeft  beings  which  inhabit  the  elements,  and  are  only 
known  by  what  they  call  the  philofophers  and  fages  and 
according  to  thefe  people’s  notion,  the  element  of  fire’muft 
be  inhabited  by  Salamanders ,  water  by  Nymphs  and  Oridi- 
ans ,  earth  by  Gnomes  and  Gnomonides  and  the  air  bv  Sylphs 
and  Sylphides.  2  J  1 

Eleme  ntariness  [of  elementariusf  L.  elementaire 
F.]  elementary  quality. 

Elementary  Principles  [with  Natural! ft s]  are  the  Am¬ 
ple  particles  of  a  natural  or  mix’d  body,  or  thofe  very 
lmal  parts  out  of  which  fuch  a  body  is  made  up,  and  into 
which  it  may  oe  refolded 

Elements  [element*,  L.]  are  various,  as  follows. 
Elements,  are  the  firft  principles  of  things,  and  are 
reckoned  four ,  Fire,  Air,  Earth  and  Water,  the  fimpleft 
bodies  that  can  be,  neither  made  of  one  another,  or  of 
any  thing  elfe,  but  of  which  all  things  are  made  and 
into  which  they  are  at  laft  refolv’d. 

Element  of  Language  [with  Grammarians]  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet. 

Elements  [in  Divinity  the  bread  and  wine  prepared 
tor  the  lacramcnt  of  the  Lord’s  fupper 

El  em  ents,  the  agreement  of  the  the  elements  in  ge¬ 
neration  of  creatures  [Hieroglyphically ;  was  reprefented  by 
the  Egyptians  by  an  otter  or  an  oftrich,  becaufe  they  fub- 
fift  in  and  by  two  elements.  1 

The  four  E  ements  lufpended  in  the  air,  were  repre¬ 
fented  [ Hieroglyph. cally]  by  Juno  hang’d  up  by  Jupiter  in  the 
sky  with  weights  at  her  feet. 

Elements,  the  firft  principles  or  grounds  of  any  art  ot 
lcience,  as  Euclid’,  elements,  which  contain  the  principles 
of  geometry.  ‘ 

El  ements  [in  Geometry]  a  point,  line,  furface,  and 
a  iolid,  are  termed  the.  firft  elemeuts. 

E'lemi,  a  pellucid  rofin  of  a  whitiffi  colour  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fome  yellowifh,  called  Gum  Elemi.  brought 
from  Ethiopia ,  Arabia  Felix ,  &c.  b 

Ele  nchus  [1a tyyj&>  Gr.]  a fophiftical  argument;  al¬ 
io  a  confutation  ;  alfo  an  index  in  a  book. 

Ele  nctical  [ elendicus ,  L.  of  ’eAtj-xr/xof,  of 't\lyx.u. 
Gr.  to  refute]  conviftiye,  that  ferves  to  convince  or  con¬ 
fute. 

El  EG  I B  i'l  it  Y  ?  as  a  Bull  of  Eligibility ,  a  bull  granted 
E  ligibleness  S  by  the  pope  to  certain  perfons to 
qualify  them  to  be  chofen  or  inverted  with  an  office  or 
dignity. 

E  L  eot  [in  Cyder  Countries]  an  apple  much  in  efteem 
for  its  excellent  ule. 


lot  ihctiov  oil,  and  faccharum  L. 
^Sar  I  j  mixture  of  oil  and  fugar,  which  is  ufed  with  the 
diltuled  oils,  to  make  them  mix  with  aqueous  fluids  for 
prefent  ufe. 

E'lephant  [ elephas,  L.  %a i<pa.s,  Gr]  the  largeft, 
ftrongeft,  and  faid  to  be  the  moft  intelligent  of  all  four- 
footed  hearts. 


An  Elephant  was  [by  the  Ancients ]  made  an  em- 
bkm  of  a  king,  becaufe  they  were  of  opinion  that  he 
could  not  bow  his  knee,  and  alfo  becaufe  his  long  teeth, 
being  accounted  his  horns,  betokened  fovereignty  and  do¬ 
An  Elephant  [ Hieroglyphically ]  by  the  Egyptians,  was 
alio  uled  to  denote  a  wealthy  man,  who  can  five  of  him- 
lelf  without  being  beholden  to  his  neighbours. 

Knights  of  the  Elephant,  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
Denmark,  ° 


Knights 


£  L 


Knights  dr  l’Epi,  i.e.  of  the  Ear  of  Corn ,  or  of  thb 
ermine,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Armorica  or  Bretagne  in 
France ,  eftablifh’d  by  K.  Francis  I. 

Knights  de  L’Etoile,  or  of  the  star,  an  order  of 
French  knighthood  ;  the  companions  of  this  order  have  this 
motto,  Monfirant  regibus  ajira  viam,  i.e.  the  ftars  lhew  the 
Way  to  kings. 

Eleph  a'ntia  ?  [  ’iK^zyrha,;,  Gr.]a  leprofy 
Eleph an  ri  asis  3  which  renders  the  skin  rou°-h  like 
that  ot  an  elephant  with  red  fpots  gradualiy  changed  into 
black,  and  dry  parched  fcales  and  fcurf. 

,  Elephantiasis  Arahum  [with  Phyficians ]  a  fwellin» 
in  the  legs  and  feet,  a  kin  to  the  Varix,  proceeding  from 
phlegmatick  and  melancholy  blood,  fo  that  the  feet  refem- 
ble  thole  ot  an  elephant  in  iliape  and  thickneft 

Elephantine  | elephants,  L.]  of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  like  an  elephant.  0 

Elephanti'ni  Libri  [with  the  Romans |  the  aftions  of 
the  princes,  and  the  proceedings,  ads,  &c.  of  the  fe- 

nate,  L. 

To  E'levate  [elevatum,  I/]  to  lift  up;  to  make 
cheerful  or  merry,  L.  ‘ 

Elfvaied  [with  AJlrologers]  a  planet  is  faid  to  be 
elevated  above  another  planet,  when  being  ftronger  it 
weakens  the  influence  ot  the  other. 

•  %KVA  rJ:DlslEs;s  Lot  elevatio  L.]  exaltednefs,  a  be¬ 
ing  lift  up,  &c.  ’ 

El  EVA  1  ION  [in  Architecture]  a  draught  or  defcription 

of  the  face  or  principal  fide  of  a  building,  called  alio  the 
Upright  or 

Elevation,  a  lifting  up,  an  exalting,  F.  of  L. 

Elevation  [in  Gunnery]  is  the  angle  which  the  chace 

°J  tbe  Pie.cc  or  axis  °*  the  cylinder  makes  with  the  plain 
ot  the  horizon.  r 

^rfi-VrTI°N  Chymijts]  is  the  caufing  any  matter 

to  rife  in  fume  or  vapours,  by  means  of  heat. 

Elevation  [in  the  Romifi  Church J  is  apply ’d  to  that 
part  of  the  mafs  where  the  prieft  hoifts  or  rail es  the  holt 
above  his  head  for  the  people  to  adore  it. 

El e VAT1  ON  of  the  Pole  [in  Aflronomy ]  is  the  height  or 
fill r nber  of  degrees,  that  the  pole  is  railed  in  any  latitude, 
or  appears  above  the  horizon. 

Elevation  of  the  Pole  [in  Dialling]  is  the  angle  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  cock  or  llyle,  that  calls  the  lhadovv  on 
the  dial  plane,  makes  with  the  fubitilar  line. 

Elevator,  a  lifter  or  raifer  up,  L, 

El  eva  tory  [in  Anatomy]  thole  mulcles  that  ferve  to 
draw  the  parts  of  the  body  upwards. 

Elevator  Labii  inferiors  [ Anatomy ]  a  mufcle  arifin- 
from  the  fecond  bone  of  the  under  jaw,  and  with  its  part¬ 
ner  descending  direftly  to  their  implantations  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  chin  ;  they  draw  the  lip  upwards,  L. 

El e\  ATOR  Labn  Sugenoris  [An at.]  a  mufcle  that  arifes 
from  the  fecond  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  or,  as  fome,  from 
the  lore-part  of  the  fourth  bone,  immediately  above  the 
e  eva  or  a  lorum ,  and  dcfcending  obliquely  under  the  skin 
of  the  upper  J.p,  with  its  partner  joins  in  a  middle  line 
from  the  feptum  nanum  to  its  end,  in  the  fphinder  labiorum . 
'■lev  ator  AU  Kaji  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  or  pair  of  muft 

n0fe’.  of  a  Pyramidical  figure,  very  narrow, 
tho  flefhv  at  its  origination  on  the  fourth  bone  of  the  upper 

Sards.  "  t0  PUH  tlKAU  UPwards*  and  turn  it 

Elevator  Labiorum  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Zygomaucus  and  the  Elevator  labii  fuherioris  fro- 

faT'  L°d  Iake'  nlC  fr°m  thC  f°Urth  bone  of  the  upper 

nea^he  nlT°R  f**  ?  mufde  the  *ye  arifing 

h  inferre5  rCC  ^  °pt’ck  nerve  cnters  th=  orbit,  and 

part  of  the ^  c  T™  */w<"  00  the  uPPer  ^  fore- 
part  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye  under  the  Adnata. 

caulk  ir  ./"P>r*Ut  mufulus,  or  proud,  be- 

of  a  hau^hrv  Vf  ^  ’  K  b,e,nS  one  of  t!ie  common  marks 

flirfeonsVfnrr0r  l*1*?*0™”*  L-J  ™  mftrument  ufed  by 
bon"of  the  fcdl  «hen  it  is  funk 

K “raife]  a  ™il  °’*h°h‘ 

leave' E/Vr  Nnn[entliaKa’.  °f  ?'le  °!,e>  cnd  ^an,  Sax.  to 
XI  ’ii  ’  °nC  remainillS  after  die  computation  of  10] 

ingElEiupi,Ned  wVT^v1,  s“  ■his.rr>r'  thf 

begin  with  i;Ly  V4’  5>  6>  7>  S>  ,‘r  wl!1  always  end  and 
bv&4  A,  Kk  nunibc[s-  as  II  multiplied  by  2,  makes  22, 

^  4,  41,  by  5,  55>  by  6,  66,  by  7,  „/  by  8,  88.  ’ 
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HleusiNia  [  (Mvoi/ia,  Gr.]  the  myfteries  of  the  god- 

defs  Cent  or  the  religious  ceremonies  performed  in  honour 
ot  her ;  lo  named  from  Eleufts  a  maritime  town  of  the 
Athenians ,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  that  goddefs  ,  no 
men  were  admitted  to  thefe  myfteries,  but  only  women, 
who  among  themfelves  took  all  immodeft  liberties. 

.  leutHE  Ria  [  iMvSiztct,  Gr.]  certain  fcftivals  folem- 
nizcd  every  fifth  year  in  honour  of  fupiter  Eleutherius  (*.  e. 
the  proteftor  of  liberty)  thefe  feftivals  were  inftituted  by 
the  Greeks  after  the  fignal  defeat  of  300000  Perftans,  un¬ 
der  Mardon:usy  Xerxes  s  general. 

a  dwarf  °r  eljfenile>  ‘Srfx-3  a  fairy,  an  hobgoblin^ 

Elf  Arrows,  flint-ftones  ftiarpened  and  jagged  like  ar¬ 
row  heads  which  the  ancient  Britain  ufed  in  war ;  many 
ot  which  being  found  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  the 
peop  e  give  them  the  name  of  elf-arrows,  fancying  that 
they  dropt  from  the  clouds.  1  ° 

Elicitation  a  drawing  out  or  alluring,  L. 

11  citt  [in  Et hicks]  figmfy  a[fs  immediately  produced 
by  the  wdl  and  terminated  by  the  fame  power. 

o  Eli  de  [ elidere ,  L.]  to  ftrike  or  dafh  out. 
chofcT)1  GIBLE  'hgtbilis,  L  ]  fit  or  dcferving  to  be 


„  >  - - vaLlllg  U1  ucvouring,  l. 

fmoothEUMATE  [ehmah,m>  L,3  to  filG  to  polifh,  to 

Elimination,  a  turning  out  of  houfc  and  home,  L. 
Elingua  tion,  a  cutting  out  the  tongue,  L. 
Eliptoi  des  [Mathemat.]  an  infinite  ellipfis. 

oufof  MhTel  L]  a  fat  iu'“ 

Elision,  a  ftriking  or  dafhing  out,  L. 

enH  nfSI°N  uW‘rh  Gram^  a  cutting  off  a  vowel  after  the 
end  of  a  word  in  verfe. 

ELiXATiON,  a  feething  or  boiling,  L. 

El  IX  A t ION  [in  Pharmacy]  the  boiling  or  feething  gent- 

lfquor7  medlcament  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  proper 

Eli'xir  [i.e.  Strength]  a  name  given  by  Chy  mitts  to 
many  mfufions  or  tinftures  of  mixed  bodies,  prepared  in 
pintuous  Menfiruums ;  by  which  they  mean  a  very  precious 
liquor,  or  a  quintefTence,  as  Elixir  Salutis ,  &c. 

[with  Alchymifts]  the  powder  of  projeaion  or 
philolopher  s  ftone.  J 

difeafes  ^LIXIR’  an  un‘verGl  medicine  that  will  cure  all 

r  ^  SaX'  ,?ce’  °f  4Axm,  Gr.  Strength]  a  ftrong, 
wift  beaft,  as  tall  as  a  horfe,  and  in  fhape  like  an  hart, 
bearing  two  very  large  horns  bending  towards  the  back, 
and,  as  the  elephant,  having  no  joints  in  his  fore-legs,  with 
which  he  fights,  and  not  with  his  horns,  they  fleep  lean- 
mg  agamft  trees  ;  thefe  are  found  in  the  forefts  of  Pruffia 
and-  elfewhere.  * 

Elk  [Old  Records ]  a  kind  of  yew  to  make  boughs  of. 
Ell  [eln,  Sax.  aulne,  F.  ulna,  L.]  a  meafure  con¬ 
taining  the  Englifh  ell,  3  foot  9  inches;  the  Flemifb,  2  foot 
5  inches.  ’ 

Ei.lebori'ne,  the  herb  Neefewort,  Sanicle,  L.  Plin. 
ElleboriTis,  Centaury  the  left,  L. 

palling  by S  l  ^r-3  an  omiffion,  leaving  out  or 

Ellipsis  [with  Grammarians]  a  figure  where  Ibme  part 
ot  a  dilcourfe  is  left  out.  r 

Ellipsis  [in  Geometry]  is  a  plain  figure  commonly  call¬ 
ed  an  oval,  or  a  crooked  line  including  a  fpace  longer  on 
one  fide  than  the  other,  and  drawn  from  two  center  points, 
each  called  the  Focus  or  Navel,  and  is  one  of  the  felons 
or  a  cone. 

Ellipsis  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  ufed  by  a  perfon 
who  is  in  fo  violent  a  pafliott  that  he  cannot  fpeak  all  that 

his  paffi  fay’  US  t0n^ue  beinS  to°  dow  to  fieep  pace  with 

^nLIr T?I,-DRS  f-'n  Geometry]  an  infinite  ellipfis  i.e. 
an  ellipfis  defined  by  the  equation  a  y  m  -j-  n  —  £*m 

(a—x)  wherein  m  >  1  3nd»>  x. 

Elli'ptigal  Compares,  a  pair  of  braft  compalTes  for 
making  any  ellipfis  or  oval  figure,  by  drawing  the  index 
once  round. 

Elliptical  Dial,  a  dial  of  metal  with  a  folding  joint 
and  the  gnomon  or  cocks  to  fall  flat  ;  fitted  fo  as  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket. 

Elliptical  space,  is  the  area  contain’d  within  the  cir¬ 
cumference  or  curve. 
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Elliptical  Conoid,  is  the  fame  with  the  spheroid. 

Eimi'nthes  [«V/»3*r,  Gr.]  little  worms  breeding  in 
the  gats,  especially  that  call’d  Re#utny  or  lowcrmoft  or 
ftrait  gut. 

Elm  [elm.  Sax.  time,  Dan.]  a  kind  of  tree,  or  the 
wood  of  it. 

ElocuTion,  the  dialing  and  adapting  words  and 
Sentences  to  the  things  or  Sentiments  to  be  expreffcd, 
Cicero. 

Elocution  [with  Rhetoricians']  conlifts  in  apt  expref- 
fions,  and  a  beautiful  order  of  placing  of  words,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  harmonious  ear  to  form  a  mufical  ca¬ 
dence,  which  has  no  (mail  effeft  upon  the  operations  of 
the  mind. 

Elo'des  [Wo'iTtK,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  fever,  attended  with 
a  violent  and  perpetual  Sweating. 

E'log  e  [ elogium ,  L.  of  \vKoyeior,  Gr.]  a  teftimonial  to 
one’s  praife  or  commendation. 

To  Eloi'n  [ eloigner ,  F.]  to  remove,  put  or  fend  a  great 
way  off;  as  to  be  eloinet i,  is  to  be  at  a  great  diftance 
from. 

Elonga'ta  [in  Law]  a  return  of  the  Iheriff,  that 
cattle  are  not  to  be  found  or  are  removed  So  far  that  he 
cannot  make  deliverance,  &c. 

ElongaTion,  a  prolonging  or  lengthening,  L. 

Elongation  [with  Surgeons]  a  kind  of  imperfect  dis¬ 
jointing,  when  the  ligament  of  a  joint  is  ftretched  and  ex¬ 
tended,  but  not  So  that  the  bone  goes  quite  out  of  its 
place. 

Elongation  [with  A(lronomersf  &c.]  the  removal  of 
a  planet  to  the  fartheft  diftance  it  can  be  from  the  Sun,  as  it 
appears  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  earth. 

To  Elo'pe  [prob.  of  e!abory  L.  to  flip  away  from]  a 
term  ufed  of  a  woman’s  leaving  her  husband,  and  going  to 
and  dwelling  with  an  adulterer. 

Elo'pement,  the  aft  of  eloping,  the  penalty  of  which 
is,  the  woman  Shall  lofe  her  dower  or  marriage  portion,  un- 
lels  fhe  fliall  be  voluntarily  reconciled  to  her  hushaad  ; 
nor  Shall  the  husband  be  obliged  to  allow  her  alimony  or 
maintenance. 

E'loqpence  [eloquent  iay  L.]  the  art  of  fpeaking 
well ;  a  rhetorical  utterance  which  delivers  things  proper  to 
perfuade.  . 

E'loqu  ent  [ eloquent ,  L.]  that  has  a  gift  or  good 
grace  in  fpeaking  :  well  Spoken,  F. 

An  Eloquent  Man  [Hieroglyphically]  was  represented 
by  a  parrot,  becaufe  no  other  bird  can  better  exprefi 
itfelf 

E'loqu ent n ess  [ eloquentiay  L.]  eloquence. 

Else  [ellef,  &»*.]  otherwife. 

To  Elu'cidate  [elucidate y  L.  ]  to  make  clear  or 
plain. 

Ei.ucida'tion,  a  making  clear  or  plain,  X. 

Eluc u b &. a/t ion,  a  writing  or  fludying  by  candle¬ 
light. 

To  Elu'de  [ eludere ,  L.]  to  jfhift  off,  to  wave,,  to  get 
clear  of. 

E'lv  er.s,  a  kind  of  grigs  or  fmall  eels  that  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  Swim,  on  the  top  of  the  water  about 
BriJloly  and  are  skimmed  up  in  Small  nets,  and  are  bak’d 
in  cakes,  fry'd  and  ferved  up  at  table. 

Elves  [elyenne.  Sax.]  feare-crows  or  bug-bears  to 
frighten  children  with. 

E'lv  is  h,  froward,  morofe  ;  alfo  wicked. 

Elu'mb.A'T  ed.  [  elumbatusy  L.  ]  made  lame  in  his 
loins. 

Elu.sc  a/t ion,  blear-eyednefs  or  purblindnefs',  h. 

Elu'sion,  a  mocking  or  fcoffing,  L. 

Elu'soriness  [of  eluforiusy  IL.]  apmefs  to  elhde, 
Ihuffiing  quality. 

Elu'sory  [ eluforitts ,  L.]  that  Serves  to  wave,  elude  or 
fhifr  oft  ;  cheating,  deceitful. 

Elu'triatkd  [eiutriarujy  L,]  poured  out  of  one  veffel 
into  another, 

Elu'xated  [f luxatus  L.]  wrenched,  Sprained';  put 
out.of  joint. 

Ely's  I  a  n,  belonging  to  the  Elyjian  fields; 

Ely'sian  Fields  [of  Tjk  xvaeaf,  Gr,  i.  e.  Solution,  i.e. 
the  putting  off  the  chains  of  the  body]  a  certain  paradife 
ol  delightful  groves  and  Smiling  meadows,  into  which,  the 
heathens  held,  that  the  Souls  of  good  men  paflfed  after 
death  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  certain  uumber  of  years  did 
return  into  the  world  again  to  live  in  other  bodies,  and 
that  the  fouls  might  not  retain  any  remembrance  of  thefe 
Elyjian  field*,  they  drank  of  the  river  Lethe  (?,  e.  oblivion) 


that  had  the  virtue  to  caufe  them  to  forget  all  things  paft. 

Ely'sium  [jEbssotofy  Gr.  or  of  ] */•$.•,  Deb.  to  l'ejoidej 
the  paradife  above-mentioned. 

Elythroi'dEs  [of  'tr.vTog^n;y  of  \xvT£yr  a  foedth, 
and  riJ©-,  Gr.  form]  the  Second  proper  coat,  which  im¬ 
mediately  wraps  up  or  covers  the  tefticles,  alid  is  called  va¬ 
ginalis  y  or  the  vaginal  tunicle. 

ToEma'cerate  [emaceratumy  L.]  to  wafte  or  make 
lean. 

Emacera'tion,  a  making  lean,  &c.  alfo  a  foaking 
or  fowling,  L. 

Ema'ciated  [emaciatusy  I.-]  made  lean,  worn  away. 

Emacia'tion,  a  making  or  becoming  lean,  X. 

Ema'nant  [emanans,  L.]  ifluing  or  flowing  from. 

Emana'tion,  a  flowing  or  ifluing  from,  L. 

Emanation  [in  Theology]  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  from  the  Father  and  Son. 

To Ema'nc ipate  [emancipate  y  L.]  to  fet  at  liberty. 

Emancipation,  a  fetting  at  liberty,  F.  of  L. 

Emancipa'tion  [in  the  Roman  Law]  the  fetting  of  a 
Son  free  from  the  fubjeftion  of  his  father,  which  was  lb  dif¬ 
ficult  a  matter,  that  (they  tell  us)  before  a  fon  could 
be  fet  free  from  Such  fubjeftion,  he  Ihould  be  Sold  (imagi¬ 
nably)  three  times  by  his  natural  father  to  another  man, 
which  man  the  lawyers  call  Pater  fduciariusy  i.  e.  a  fathel- 
in  truft,  and  after  this  he  was  to  be  bought  again  by  the 
natural  father,  and  on  his  manumitting  of  him  he  btcamfc 
free  ;  and  this  imaginary  fale  was  called  Mancipatio. 

To  Ema'rc-inate  [emarginatumy  L.]  to  take  awdjf 
the  borders  and  margin. 

EmargiNa'tion  [with  Surgeons]  a  taking  aw iy  the 
Scurf  thar  lies  about  the  edges  of  wounds,  fores,  &c. 

Ema'rginated  [with  Botanijls]  cut  in  or  indented  af¬ 
ter  a  manner  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  or  havihg  the  margin 
hollowed  inwards. 

To  Ema'sculate  [emafcularey  L.]  to  geld  ;  alfo  f6 
make  eft'eminate  ,  alfo  to  weaken  or  enfeeble. 

Emascula'tion,  a  taking  away  the  fortti  of  iridn* 
hood,  a  gelding,  L. 

Emaux  de  I'Bfcu  [in  Heraldry]  the  metal  and  colour 
of  a  Shield  or  cfcutcheon,  F. 

To  Embale,  to  make  up  into  bales  or  packs. 

To  Emba'lm  [< imbaumer ,  F.]  to  dfefs  a  dead  body 
with  balm,  fpices,  gums  and  other  things,  in  order  tO  bd 
preferved  a  confiderable  time  from  putrefaftion. 

Embarcade're  [on  the  coafts  of  America ]  a  place 
that  Serves  Some  inland  city  for  a  port  or  place  of  fhippiftg. 

To  Emba'rk  [; imbarcare ,  Ital.  embarquery  F-]  to  go 
on  foip-board  ;  alfo  to  enter  upon  a  defign. 

Embarka'tion,  a  going  or  putting  on  board  d  Ship. 

Embargo,  a  flop  or  arreft  of  Ships,  a  reftrairit  or  pro¬ 
hibition  impofed  by  a  Sovereign  on  merchant-fhips,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  going  out  of  port  for  a  time  limited,  and  fore¬ 
times  their  coming  in. 

Emba'rrAsment  [embarrasy  F.]  crowd,  confufion, 
diSorder,  incumbrance,  perplexity. 

To  Emba'r  rass  [embarrajfery  F.]  to  pefter  or  trouble, 
to  encumber,  to  clog. 

ToEmba'se.  See  To  Imbafe. 

E'm  b  as  i  s  [of  \fx.$&ivooy  Gr.]  a  going  in,  an  en¬ 
trance. 

Em  b  A  s  i  s  [in  a  Medicinal Senfe]  a  fort  of  bath. 

Emba'ssador  [embajfadeury  F.]  one  appointed  to  aft 
for,  and  reprefent  the  perfon  of  a  prince  or  ftate  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country. 

Em b a 'ss adR ess,  the  wife  of  an  embaflador. 

Emba'ssage  /  [ambajfagey  F.]  the  commiffion  given 

Em  b  a's  s  y  S  by  a  prince  or  ftate  to  Some  perfon  of 
eminent  accomplishment,  to  treat  with  another  prince  or 
ftate,  about  matters  of  importance. 

Emba'ter,  the  hole  or  look-through  to  take  aim  with 
a  crofs*bow. 

Embateu'ticon  Jus  [Civil  Law]  a  kind  of  law  by 
which  people  might  keep  things  pawned  to  them  in  their 
own  poileflion. 

Emba'ttf.lled  [of  em  and  bataille ,  F.]  put  or  let  in 
battle  array. 

Embatteled  [in  Hera l-  .  _  __  — . 

dry]  is  when  the  out-line  of  a-  I  I  I  I 
ny  ordinary  refemblei  the  bat-  J  U  LJ  I— 

tlements  of  a  wall,  as  in  this  figure. 

To  Embe'llish  [embelliry  F.]  to  beautify,  adorn  or 
grace,  to  Set  off  or  fet  out. 

Em b  e'l  l  i s  h  m en  t  [ embeWJJement)  F.]  an  adornment, 
a  Set  off  or  beautifying. 

E'mb'KR. 
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E'MBER  [of  emitter,  Dan.  a  fparkj  a  Coal  of  fire,  or 
cinder. 

Ember  Dap  [fo  named  from  an  ancient  cuftom  of  put¬ 
ting  afhe's  on  their  heads  in  token  of  humiliation  on  thofe 
days]  are  the  IVednefdays ,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  in  the 
Ember  weeks. 

Ember  Weeks,  are  four  feafcns  in  the  year,  let  apart 
more  particularly  for  prayer  and  faffing,  viz.  the  firff  week 
in  Lent,  the  next  after  Wlilprday,  the  14th  of  September 
and  1 2-th  of  December. 

Em  BRING  Days ,  the  fame  as  Ember- days. 

To  Embe'zzle  [probably  of  imbecillis,  L.  weak,  q.  d. 
to  weaken]  to  fpoil  or  wafte  ;  allb  to  pilfer  or  purloin. 

Embezzlement,  a  fpoiling  or  vvaftin°-.  , 

E'MBLEm  [ejuChujuct  of  Gr.  to  caff  in]  a 

painted  enigma  or  repiefentation  of  feme  moral  notion  by 
way  of  device  or  piflure  ;  as  an  ant  is  an  emblem  of  in- 
duftry,  an  afs  of  fluggilhnefs,  a  ball  of  inconffancy,  a  lion 
of  generality,  &c 

Em b l e m  a't i c  a  l n  es  s  [of  e^pjaet,  Gr.]  emblemati¬ 
cal  quality,  enigmatical  reprelentation. 


E  M 


jy  - o . . i . . 

Emblem a'tical  /  [emblem  atique,  F.]  pertaining  to 
E.Mblema'tick  ^  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
emblems. 

Emble'matist,  a  contriver  or  maker  of  emblems. 
Emblements  [of  eMldvence  de  bled ,  F.j  i.  e.  corn 
Sprung  or  put  out  above  ground,  fignifies  properly  the  pro¬ 
fits  ot  lands  Town;  allb  the  produSs  that  arife  naturally  from 
the  ground,  as  graft,  fruit,  &c.  1 

Embolism  [  Gr.]  the  putting  in  or  addiim 

2  day  to  leap  year.  0 

Emboli'smic,  intercalary. 

Emboli  smical  JFontb  ^  [with  Apron  cm.]  is  when 
Embolismatical  S  the  lunations  that  hap¬ 

pen  every  fucceflive  year  11  days  fooner  than  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  amount  to  36  days,  and  make  a  new  additional  month 
to  render  the  common  lunar  year  equal  to  the  folar 
E'm  bolus  [with  Natilral  PhitofopFers]  the  fucker  of  the 
pump  or  a  lyringe,  which  when  the  fucker  of  the  pipe  of 
the  fynnge  is  clofe  ftopt  cannot  be  drawn  up  without  the 
greateft  difficulty,  and  having  been  forced  up  by  main 
ftrength  and  being  let  go,  will  return  again  with  meat 
violence.  a 

To  Emboss  [ imbofeare ,  Ital.]  to  adorn  with  embofle'd 

Work. 

To  Emboss  a  Deer ,  [of  imbofeare,  Ital.  or  emlofquer  F. 
or  Ids,  F.  a  wood]  to  chace  her  into  a  thicker.  5 

Embo'ss  ed  [with  ArcbifeBi]  raifed  with  bunches  or 
knobs. 

Embo'ss ING  [in  Architecture]  a  kind  offculpture  or  en¬ 
graving,  wherein  the  figure  flicks  out  from  the  plain  where¬ 
in  it  is  engraven,  and  according  as  it  is  more  or  left  protu¬ 
berant,  is  called  by  the  Italians  Bap  mezzo ,  or  Baffo  relievo 
and  by  the  Englijb  Bap  relief.  * 

Embo  ssing,  the  art  of  forming  or  fafhicnmT  works  in 
relievo,  whether  they  be  caff  or  moulded  or  cut  with  the 
chiffel. 

Embo'st  [with  Hunters']  a  foaming  at  the  mouth,  fpo- 
ken  of  a  deer  that  has  been  Co  hard  chaced  that  he  foams 
at  the  mouth. 

To  Embow  'el  [of  boyau,  F.]  to  take  out  the  bowels, 
ToEmbRa'ce  [ imlracciare ,  Ital.  embrapr ,  F.]  to  cn- 
compafs,  hbg  or  take  in  one’s  arms. 

To  Embrace  a  volt  [in  Hcrfemanpip]  a  horfc  is  laid 
lo  to  do,  when  in  working  upon  volts  he  makes  a  good  way 
every  tirrie  with  his  fore-legs. 

Embraceou'r  ?  [in  Law]  he  who  when  a  matter  is 
Em  bra's  our  .  £  in  trial  between  party  and  party 
comes  to  the  bar  with  one  of  the  parties  (having  received 
fpme  reward  fo  to  do)  and  fpcaks  in  the  cafe  or  privately 
labours  the  jury,  or  ftands  there  to  overlook,  awe  or  put 
them  in  fear,  the  penalty  of  which  is  2 ok  and  imprifon- 
ment  at  the  juftice’s  diferetion. 

Embra'sure  [in  Architecture}  the  enlargement  made 
ot  the  gap  or  infide  of  a  door,  wicket,  cafement,  &c.  or  in 
the :  opening  of  a  wall  to  give  more  light,  &c 

EmSR'a'sures  [in  Foriifcation)  arc  the  holes  or  aper¬ 
tures,  or  loop  holes  left  open  in  a  parapet,  cafemnte,  £5>V. 
through  which  the  cannons  arc  pointed,  in  order  to  fire  into 
the  moat  or  field. 

Embroc  a'tion  [of  °f G> ’■  to  foak 

in]  a  loaking  or  ftceping. 

.  Embrocation  [in  Pharmacy]  a  kind f of  fomentation 
in  which  the  warm  liquor  is  let  diffil  drop  by  drop  or  yerv 
floWly  upon-  the  part  of  the  body  to  be  fomented  ;  alfo  air 
applying  of clciaths  dipt  in  oil  or  any  other  aftwaginir  liquor 
to'tht  part  affeffed.  b  4 


Em  broche'  Gr-J  a  kind  of  decoCtion  or  lo¬ 

tion  wherewith  the  part  affeCted  having  been  firff  bathed 
is  afterwards  bound  up  within  linen  clothes  dipt  in  it  L 
^ToEmbroFdbr  [of  sm  and  broder,  F.]  to  work  cm- 

Embroiderer  [of  m  and  brodeur,  F.]  fuch  a  worker. 
Embroidery  [broderte,  F.]  tiie  working  flowers  ©V 
with  a  needle  on  cloth,  &c  h  >  ’ 

to  diflutb'  c°"f°u"d“ 

FJ  “  > 

tu^n ^^‘V0V°rT^iu'  Gr- to  fProut  °ut]  the  /<r- 
ties  or  child  in  the  womb,  after  its  members  come  to  be 

formed;  but  before  it  has. its  perfta.lhape. 

Embryo  [with  Botanijls ]  the  moll  tender  foetus  or  bud 
of  a  plant,  whofe  parts  are  forcibly  difpos’d  to  difplav 

was  *  thc  V 

Embry  or  es'tes  ?  [of  'p^vov  and  jfocrco,  Gr.  to 
>  break] 

^;f?'YOrHLA  S.rESA  of  iftCpva, 

and  Gr.  to  break]  a  furgeon’s  inftrument  with 

vvhich  they  break  the  bones  of  a  dead  child,  that  it  may 
the  more  eafily  be  extrafted  out  of  the  womb.  Y 

Embryo'tomy  [ inZfuoTopa,,  of  'pfyvov  and  rout  Gr 
a  cutting]  an  anatomical  defection  of  an  embryo’  or 
young  child  that  is  newly  formed.  ^ 

Embr  yu'lcus  [of  iMCpvev  and  'Pxu,  Gr.  to  draw]  a 
furgeon  s  mftrument  to  extraif  a  child  out  of  the  womb. 

IoEmbu  rse  [ embourfer ,  F.]  to  reffore  or  refund  mo¬ 
ney  owing. 

Emb us c  a TVMMarmor  [i  e  bofeage  or  bulky  marble) 
fort  of  marble  digged  out  of  mount  Sinai  in  ferufalem 
o[  colour  white,  inclining.to  yellow,  which  has  this  furpri- 
7.mg  piopeity,  that  which  way  foever  it  be  cut,  it  repre- 
fents  ihmbs  and  bufhes  curioufly  wrought  by  nature  and  of 
a  blackifh  colour,  which,  if  the  ftone  be  fet  over  the  fire 
foon  difappears.  * 

To  Emedv'llate  [emedullare,  L.]  to  take  out  the 
marrow  or  pith. 

ToEme'mbrate  [emembrare,  L.]  to  <reld. 

Em e'n dable  [ emendabilis ,  L.]  that  inay  he  mended 
Em E  ndals  [in  the  inner  temple]  remainders  ie  fo 
much  in  bank  of  the  flock  of  the  houfe  for  the  fupplv  of 
extraordinary  occafions.  '  ^  “ 

Emenda're  [ Old  lav;  Term]  to  make  amends  for  anv 
crime  or  trefpals  ;  and  thence  a  capital  crime,  which  was 
not  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  pecuniary  mulft,  was  faid  to 
be  inemendable. 

Emenda'tio  [in  Old  Records]  fignified  the  power  of 
correcting  abufes,  according  to  fet  rules  or  meafures  as 
emendatio  panni ,  emendatio  pants  &  cereviJU,  &c.  L  ’ 
Emenda'tio  Panni  [Law  Term]  the  power  of  looking 
to  the  afnze  of  cloth,  that  it  be  of  the  juft  ell  or  due 
meafure,  L. 

Emenda'ti opanis  &  cerviftx  [in  taw]  the  afliiine 
of  bread  and  bear,  &Pc.  E.  0 

Emenda'tion,  a  correcting  or  amending ;  alfo  a- 
mendment,  L. 

Emenda  tor,  a  corrb£lor  or  amender,  L 
.Emerald  [efmeraldaj  Span.  Gr.]  a  pre¬ 
cious  ftone  of  a  fine  green  colour.  ‘ 

Emerald  [in  Heraldry]  an  emerald,,  a  precious  ftone 
of  a  beautiful  green,  and  therefore  fubftituted  inftead  of 
Vert,  by  thofe  that  blazon  the  arms  of  dukes,  earls,  &c. 

To  Eme'rge  [emergere,  L.J  to  rife  up  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  CPc.  to  come  out,  to  appear. 

To  Emerge  [in  Fhyftcks]  is  when  a  natural  body  in 
fpecie  lighter  than  water  being  violently  thruft  down  into 
it.  riles  again. 


emergency,  ca- 


Eme'rg  entness  [of  emergens ,  L.] 
fualneft. 

Eme'rgency  [of  emergere,  L.]  a  thing  that  happens 
fuddenly  ;  an  unexpected  circumftance  of  affairs. 

Emergent  [ emergens ,  L.]  riling  up  above  water; 
alfo  that  appears  or  conies  out  as  as  an  emergent,  i.  e.  a 
bufineft  of  confequence  happening  on  a  fudden. 

Emergent  [with  Afironomers |  is  ftiid  of  a  ftar  when 
it  is  getting  out  of  the  fun  beams,  and  is  ready  to  be¬ 
come  vifible. 

E'm  Eft  I L  /  a  fort  of  mctallick  ftone,  found  in  moft 

Emery  ^  or  all  mines  of  metals,  hut  chiefly  thofe 
of  iron,  copper  and  gold,  11  fed  in  Lurniffiing  veflds  and 
utenfils  of  metals,  alfo  a  glaziers  diamond. 

Emers’d  [ emerfus ,  L.]  rifon  up  or  cut  of 

Eme'rsion 
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Eme'rsion,  properly  an  ifluing  or  corning  out  from 
under  water. 

Emersion  [in  Aflronomy ]  laid  of  a  ftar  which  has 
lain  hid  for  fome  time  under  the  fun-beams,  when  it  begins  to 
appear  again  ;  alfo  the  coming  of  the  fun  or  moon  out  of 
an  eclipfe. 

Emersion  [with  Philofophers]  the  riling  of  any  lolid 
above  the  lurface  of  a  fluid  fpecifically  lighter  than  it  felf, 
into  which  it  had  been  violently  immerged  or  thruft. 

Em  e't ic  a  l  ?  [ emcticus (  L.  ,£lue'i/jtos,Gr.]  that  provokes 

Eme'tick  5  or  caules  to  vomit. 

Emetick  Tartar ,  cream  of  Tartar  powdered,  and  mixt 
with  crocus  metallorum ,  according  to  art. 

Eme'ticks  [’E,ks7 ikcl  of  Gr.  to  vomit]  vomit¬ 

ing  medicines. 

Emica'tion,  a  Ihining  forth,  a  fpringing  or  rifing 
up,  L 

Emigrant  [ emigrant ,  L.]  departing  from  a  place. 

To  Emi'grate  [emigratumf  L]  to  go  out  or  depart 
from  a  place. 

Emigration,  a  departing  or  going  from  one  place, 
to  live  in  another,  L. 

E'min  enc  e  '  [eminentia  ,  L.]  pafling  or  Handing 

E'minencv  S  above  others ;  alfo  excellency,  high 
degree  or  quality  ;  alfo  a  title  ufually  given  to  cardinals. 

An  Eminence,  a  little  hill  or  riling  ground,  an  af- 
cent  above  the  champaign. 

^Eminence  Lin  Fortification]  an  height  that  over¬ 
looks  and  commands  the  place  about  it. 

E'min  ENT  [ eminent ,  L.]  high,  over-topping,  great, 
renowned. 

Emine'ntial  Equation  [in  Algebra]  a  term  ufed  in 
invelligation  of  the  area’s  of  curvilineal  figures,  lo  called 
becaufe  it  is  an  artificial  equation,  which  contains  another 
equation  eminently. 

Emine'nter  [Academical  Tgrm]  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
lenfe  with  virtualiter ,  in  conrridiflinction  to  formaliter ,  i  e. 
when  a  thing  poflefles  any  thing  in  a  higher  manner  than  a 
formal  poifelTion. 

Eminently  [ eminenter ,  L.]  excellently,  above  all. 

E'min  ENTN  ESS  [ eminentia ,  L.]  eminency. 

E'mir  of  Qitt,  to  fay  or  command]  a  title  of  dignity 
or  quality  among  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

Emission,  a  fending  out,  a  calling  out,  a  hurling  or 
fhooting  forth,  F.  of  L. 

ToEmi't  [emittere,  L]  to  fend  forth,  to  call  out. 

Emme  NAGOGUES  [  YLufaivayo’y  a.  ol  cv, /uuj'n  a  month, 
and  aytiy,  Gr.  to  lead]  medicines  w  hich  excite  the  courles 
in  women. 

Emmenau  GIA  [of  [’E/quw'f*  and  zo>@p,  Gr.]  a 
treatile  of  the  cmmcnicia. 


Emme'nia  [Etipi'/a,  Gr.]  womens  monthly  courfes. 
t-Miss a'r y  of  a  Gland  [ Anatomy ]  is  the  common  con- 
duff,  canal  or  Pelvis,  in  which  all  the  little  fecretory  canals 
of  a  gland  do  terminate. 

E'm issary  [ emjfarius ,  L.  emijfaire ,  Fr]  a  fcout 
fpy,  &c.  .  *,  * 

Emissary,  atrufty,  able,  dextrous  perfon,  fent  under¬ 
hand  to  found  the  lentiments  and  deligns  of  another  • 
to  make  fome  propofals  to  him,  or  to  watch  affions  and* 
motions,  to  fpread  reports,^  favour  a  contrary  party  in 
order  to  make  advantages  of  all.  1 

Emi's  si  on,  the  aft  of  throwing  or  driving  a  thim*  out 

or  fending  forth,  particularly  a  fluid  from  within  outwards’ 
Emi'ssile  [ emijftlis ,  L.]  that  may  be  call  or  fent  out 
Emissi'tious  [emiffltius ,  L.]  callout. 

E'm  met  [sernet,  -Sax.]  an  ant  or  pilfnire. 

E  mmet,  an  ant  01  pilnnre,  by  realon  of  its  great 
pains,  it  takes  to  lay  up  its  winter- flores  of  provilion  in  the 
fummer-time,  makes  it  generally  taken  for  the  emblem  of 
indulfry. 

E'mmot on  [[fiftol o»,  Gr.]  a  liquid  medicine  to  be  Iquirt- 
ed  into  ulcers.  ■* 

EmmuseLLe'  [ill  Heraldry ]  muzzled. 
JEM0DULA'Ti0N,a  finging in  meafure  and  proportion  L 
Emo'llid  [ emolhdus  L.]  foft,  tender. 

Emo'llient  [emollient,  L.]  aiTwaging,  making  fofr, 
pliant,  loofe.  D 

Emollients  [ emollientia  L.]  foftening  medicines 
i.  e.  fuch  as.  by  a  moderate  heat  and  moiliure,  diifolve  or 
loofen  thole  parts  w  hich  before  lluck  together,  &c. 

Emo'lliment  [ emollinientum ,  L.J  an  alfuaging  or 
foftening.  °  a 

Emolli'tion,  the  fame  as  emolliment,  L. 

Emo  Lu  m  ent  [ emolument ,  L.]  properly  gain  arifing 
irom  tlie  grift  of  a  corn-mill;  alfo  profit  gotten  by  labour 
and  coll.  1 


Emo'tion,  a  ilirring  or  moving  forth;  alio  difturbance 
diforder  of  the  mind,  L. 

Emha'lement  [with  Florifis]  or  flower-cup,  is  thofe 
green  leaves,  which  cover  the  petals  or  the  utmoll  part  of 
the  flower  of  a  plant,  which  encompafles  the  foliation  of 
the  attire :  being  defigned  to  be  a  guard  and  band  to  the 
flower,  where  it  is  weak  and  tender  ;  and  for  that  reafon 
thole  plants,  which  have  flowers,  with  a  firm  and  llrono- 
balls,  as  tulips,  Qpc.  have  no  cmpalement. 

ToEmpa'nnel  [of  em  ana  pannel]  to  let  down  the 
names  of  the  jury-men,  in  a  fchcdule  of  parchment  or  roll 
of  paper  by  the  fherift,  after  he  has  fummoned  them  to 
appear  for  the  performance  of  the  fervice  required  of  them. 

Lmpa'rlance  of  [parler,  F.  to  fpeak]  a  petition  or 
motion  made  in  court  for  a  paufe  or  day  of  refpice,  to  cou- 
fider  what  is  bell  to  be  done ;  or  for  the  defendant  to  put 
in  his  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff’s  declaration. 

E'm p asms  [‘t/maur/acc,  Gr.]  medicines  compofed  of 
fweet  powders,  to  take  away  fweat  and  allay  inflamma¬ 
tions. 

Em  pa's  ting  [in  Painting ]  the  laying  on  of  colour 
thick  and  bold. 

Empa'tt  em  ent  [in  Fortification]  the  fame  as  Talus. 
ToEmpea'ch  [ empefeher ,  F.’J  to  hinder 
E'm  per  or  [ imperator ,  L.  empereur,  Fr]  an  ahfolute 
fovereign  prince,  w  ho  bears  rule  over  feveral  large  countries. 
E'mperess,  the  royal  confort  or  wife  of  an  emperor. 
E'mpetron  Gr.]  the  herb  famphire or faxi- 

frage,  L. 

E'mphasis  [■'qKfctovj,  Gr.]  a  force,  ftrefs  or  energy, 
in  expreflion,  a£lion,  gefture  a  ftrong  or  vigorous  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  word  ;  earneftnefs  or  an  exprels  fignification  of 
one’s  intention. 

E'mphasis  [in  Rhetorick]  a  figure,  when  a  tacit  fignifi- 
cation  is  given  to  words  or  when  more  is  fignified  than 
exprefled. 

Empha'tical  ?  [emphaticusy  L.  of  5^®aT/xof,  Gr.] 
Empiia'tick  5  fignificant,  forcible,  uttered  with  a 
grace. 

Empha'tical  Colours,  fuch  colours  as  appear  in  the 
rainbow,  &c.  which,  becaufe  they  are  not  permanent,  na- 
turalifts  do  not  allow  to  be  true  colours. 

Empha'tic  aln  ess  [of  tube,  Gr]  emphatical 
quality. 

Emphra'c ticks  [of  Gr.]  medicines  that 

by  their  clamminefs  (lop  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Emphra'gma  [of  '(/atyiT'jco,  Gr]  a  wringing  or  grind¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  guts,  as  that  of  the  wind-colick,  L. 

Emphra'xis  [ *'e/u<pepd'ir ,  Gr.]  an  obftru&ion  in  any 
part. 

Emphy'sema  [’e/jtpvaff/.a.,  Gr.]  a  blowing  into,  or 
that  which  is  brought  in  by  blowing,  a  windy  fwelling  or 
bloating  of  the  whole  habit,  L. 

Emphy'sodhs  Febris  [with  Phyjtcians]  a  vehement 
heat  in  fevers,  which  caufes  pullules  and  inflammation  in 
the  mouth,  L. 

Emphy'stema  [with  Surgeons]  a  kind  of  fwelling, 
wherein  wind  is  contained,  with  a  little  skinny  phlegm.  ’ 
Emphy't  eusis  Cf/a<fVTiV(ri(,  Gr.]  a  planting,  grafting 
©r  implanting,  L. 

Emphy't  is  [ Roman  Law]  a  renting  of  land  on 
condition  to  plant  it,  L.  lee  emphyteujis. 

Emphy't  ent  a  Pa  tenant  that  rents  land  on  condi- 
Emphytentess  S  tion  to  plant  it. 

Emphy't  eta,  the  tenant  that  holds  fuch  lands,  &c. 
before  mentioned,  fo  called  becaufe  of  his  being  under  an 
obligation  to  plant  and  improve  the  land. 

Emphyteusis  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  contrafl  made  by 
confent,  but  created  by  the  Reman  Law,  and  not  the  law  of 
nations;  by  which  houfes  or  lands  are  given  to  be  poflefled 
for  ever,  upon  condition  that  the  lands  fhall  be  improved, 
and  that  a  fmall  yearly  rent  lhall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor. 
Emphyteutic^  [ol  ’e/u/pvTiecrSf,  Gr.]  let  our  co  farm. 
Emphy'ton  Therm  on  [with  Natural: fls]  the  calor  innatut 
or  innate^  heat,  which  they  fuppole  to  be  produced  in  a 
Foetus  in  the  womb  from  the  femen  of  the  parents,  which 
afterwards  decays  and  ceales  by  degrees,  when  refpiration  is 
begun,  and  the  Foetus  fnbfills  of  it  felf  This  heat  is  by 
fome  naturalifts  ftiled  an  innate  and  natural  fpirit ,  which 
they  luppole  to  confift  of  3  parts,  viz.  of  a  primogenial 
moiflure ,  an  innate  fpirit  and  heat,  L. 

Empire  [imperium,  L.J  the  don  inion  or  jurildiflion  of 
an  emperor  ;  alio  power  or  authority. 

Empi'rica  Medicina,  quacking  or  pretending  ro  the 
cure  of  dileales  by  guels,  without  confidering  the  nature 
ol  the  difeafe,  or  of  ihe  medicines  made  ule  of  for  its 

cure. 
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cure;  but  depending  intirely  on  the  authority  of  experienc’d 
medicines. 

Empirical*  pertaining  to  ah  emperick. 

Empiric  aln  ess,  quackilhnels. 

E'MPIRICK  [empiric tt j,  L  't/evti£jnio(  of  \pm ra^'ai  to 
try  praftices]  a  phyfician  by  bare  pra£lice,  who  applies  ge¬ 
neral  medicines  at  all  adventures,  a  mountebank,  a  quack- 
falver,  a  poft-doftor. 

Empi'rice  ['Yln-nayur,,  Gr.]  the  profeflion  or  pra&ice 
of  a  quack  or  empirick. 

Empiricism,  quackery,  the  profeflion  or  pra£lice  of 
an  empirick. 

Emplagi'a  [’?/u7rAtt>iot,  Gr.]  a  palfey,  L. 

EMPLA'sTiCK  [ emplafiicus ,  L.  of  ’E^wAar ubf,  Gr.] 
clammy,  flicking,  doling,  healing. 

EmpLa'sticks  [’e^wAas/*cO,  Gr.]  medicines  which 
conftipate  and  l"hut  up  the  pores  of  the  body,  that  the 
fulphureous  vapours  cannot  pals  out. 

Empla'strum  [VotAc tryV,  Gr.]  a  plafter  or  lalve, 
a  medicine  of  a  ftiff  glutinous  conliftence,  compoled  of 
divers  Ample  ingredients  fpread  on  leather,  linnen,  &c. 
and  applied  externally. 

Em  PLATT  OMEN  a.  See  E  mplafiicki. 

To  Emple'ad  [ implaider >,  F.J  to  plead  at  the  bar,  or 
one  againfl  another  as  counfellors  do. 

E'mpI.  ECTON  opus  [in  Architecture]  a  work  knit  and 
couched  together ;  properly  when  the  flones  of  a  building 
are  lb  laid,  that  their  front  and  back-part  are  fmooth,  but 
their  infide  rough  or  unhewn,  that  they  may  take  the  bet¬ 
ter  hold  one  ot  another,  L.  of  Gr. 

To  Employ'  [ employer ,  F.]  to  fetone  at  work,  or  up¬ 
on  fome  bulinefs  ;  alfo  to  ufe  or  make  ule  of ;  alio  to  be¬ 
llow  time  or  pains. 

Employment  ^  [**»^,Fr.]bufinds,occa?pation>©#c. 

E.MPN  eum  a'tos  is  [’s;U7n /wpcxlcaai; ,  Gr.]  an  alternate 
widening  of  the  cheit ;  whereby  the  external  air  is  con¬ 
tinually  breathed  in,  and  communicated  to  the  blood  by 
the  wind-pipe  and  lungs,  L. 

Empone'ma  [of  Vws")  Gr.  to  labour]  the  better¬ 
ing  and  inriching  a  ground  by  labour, 

EmpORe'ticAL  /  [emporeticus,  L.  of  Vm^er/xo-r, 

Empore'tick  $  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  markets, 
fairs  or  merchandize.  .,! 

Empo'rium  [with  Anat.]  the  common  fenfbry  of  the 
brain,  L. 

E’mpoRY  [  Gr.]  a  market-town,  alio  a  place 

where  a  general  market  or  fair  is  kept. 

Empri'med  [with  Hunters ]  a  term  ufed  when  a  deer 
has  left  the  herd. 

To  Empri'son  [ emprifonner ;  F.]  to  call  into  prilon. 

E'mpress,  the  wife  of  an  emperor. 

Empri'se,  an  enterprize,  Milton. 

Emp  rost  h  o't  on  os  [’{(WTr^odoro!/©',  Gr  ]  a  ftiffnels 
of  the  back  bone,  when  it  is  bent  forwards,  as  opifibotonos 
when  it  is  bent  backwards. 

Emptio  venditio  [in  CMl  Law ]  that  contraft  by  con- 
fent  only,  which  we  call  buying  and  felling,  whereby  the 
feller  is  bound  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  the  buyer  to  pay 
the  price  for  them  according  to  the  bargain. 

E'mption,  a  buying,  L. 

Emprost h  o  r on  i'a  [’s/uttpotSstci/ici  of  be¬ 

fore,  and  Tilvca  to  flretch,  Gr.]  a  convulflon  of  the  neck 
which  draw’s  the  head  forwards. 

E'mptiness  [senVCineKfe,  Sax  ]  vacuity,  being  void. 

E'mptional  [ imptionalis ,  L.]  belonging  to  buying. 

Empti'tious  [emptitius,  L.]  that  which  may  be 
bought,  faleable. 

E'mptive  [ emptivus ,  L]  bought  or  hired. 

E'mpty  [temti,  Sax.}  void,  &c. 

To  Empty  [temtian,  Sax.  to  make  void. 

Empye'm  A  ['Ejuttvc/uix.  of  ,’w  within,  and  wefey,  Gr. 
matter]  a  collefdng  or  gathering  together  of  corrupt  mat¬ 
ter  about  the  breaft  and  lungs  or  thorax  ;  alio  an  operation 
to  difeharge  all  forts  of  matter  with  which  the  midriff  is 
loaded  by  making  a  perforation  in  the  bread. 

Empyre'al  l  [ol  Vu  tfei/op,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 

Empyrean  j>  the  highefl  heavens. 

Empyreal  Sub  fiance  [in  1‘hilofophy ]  the  fiery  dement 
above  the  etherial. 

Emp yr e'um  Ccclum  [of  \/uTrv&J&,  Gr.  fiery,  fo 
called  from  its  fiery  brightnels]  the  highefl  heaven,  or  the 
nth  fpliere  above  the  primum  mobile ,  wherein  is  the 
throne  ot  God,  refidence  of  angels,  &c. 

Empyrf.u'ma  [with  Chymifis]  that  tafte  and  fmcll  of 
the  Ere,  which  alter  diftillations,  happens  to  lome  oils, 


fpirits  and  waters  from  their  being  drawn  off  by  too  great 
a  degree  of  heat,  L.  of  Gr 

Empyreu'mata  [  ‘(y.’Tcv^v/xcLla.,  Gr.  ]  reliques  of  a 
fever  after  the  critical  time  of  the  difeafe  ;  alfo  a  fettlement 
in  diftillations. 

EMPYREUMArTlcAL,of  or  pertaining  to  an  empyreuma 
E'merod,  a  glazier  s  diamond  for  cutting  trials,  called 
alfo  emery. 

E  mrods,  the  lame  as  Hemorrhoids^  which  lee, 
E'mrose,  a  flower. 

To  E  mu  late  [ xmulatum,  L.]  to  vie  with  one,  and 
drive  to  match  or  mailer  him ;  alfo  to  envy  the  excellency 
and  worth  of  another. 

Emulation,  imitating  with  a  defire  to  excell  ;  a 
noble  jealoufy,  between  perfons  of  virtue  or  learning,  con¬ 
tending  for  a  fuperiority  therein  ;  alfo  contention0 ;  allb 
envy,  L. 

Hmula'tor,  one  that  ftrives  to  equal  or  excel  another] 
alfo  one  that  envies  another’s  excellence. 

To  Emu'lce  [em ulcere,  L.]  to  ftroke  gently. 

To  Emu'lg  e  [ emulgere ,  L.]  to  milk  or  prefs  forth  by 
llroaking. 

Emu'lg ent  Arteries  [with  Anatomifis ]  two  large  ar¬ 
teries,  which  arife  from  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  Aorta , 
and  are  inferted  to  the  kidneys,  and  carry  the  blood  with 
the  humour  called  ferum  to  them. 

Emij  lgent  Veins  [with  Anatomifis ]  two  veins  arifing 
from  the  vena  cava ,  and  inferted  to  the  kidneys,  which 
bring  back  the  blood,  &c.  after  the  ferum  is  feparated 
from  it  by  the  kidneys. 

Emu'lsjon,  a  fort  of  phyfick-drink  made  of  feeds, 
fruits,  &c.  of  the  colour  and  form  of  milk,  an  aflwaging 
medicine. 

E'mulou*.  [ emulus ,  L.]  driving  to  excel  ;  allb  envious. 
Emulousness  [emulatio,  L.J  emulation. 

Emunda't  on,  a  cleanfing,  L. 

Emu'nctories  [cmunBorix  of  emungere ,  L.  to  wipe 
off]  certain  kernelly  places  in  an  animal  body,  by  which 
the  principal  parts  difeharge  their  excrements  or  fuperflui- 
ties  as  the  glandules,  which  lie  under  the  ears  for  the  brain, 
under  the  arm- pits  for  the  heart,  and  under  the  groin  for 
the  liver,  &>c. 

Emusca'tion,  a  clearing  a  tree  from  mols,  L. 

To  Ena'ble  [of  en  and  habi liter,  F.]  to  make  or  ren¬ 
der  able  or  capable. 

E'nach  [in  the  pra£tick  of  Scotland J  fatisfa£lion  for 
any  crime  or  fault. 

To  Ena'ct  [of  en  and  attum,  of  agere,  fup.  L.  to  do 
or  perform]  to  eftablilh  an  aft  ;  to  ordain  or  decree. 

EnaCmon  [  ha.ifj.cv,  Gr.  ]  a  medicine  for  flopping 
blood. 

En^ec/rema  [with  Phyficians ]  a  little  hanging  cloud 
(as  it  were)  in  the  middle  of  urine  ;  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  breaking  away. 

Ena'llage  L’EvaAAatj-M  of  ’smAAarleip,  Gr.  to  change] 
a  changing.  il 

Ena'llage  [with  Rhetoricians']  a  figure  whereby  we 
change  and  invert  the  order  of  the  terms  in  a  dilcourle  a- 
gainft  the  common  rules  of  language. 

Ena'llage  [with  Grammarians]  a  change  eithe  of  a 
pronoun  or  a  verb,  as  when  apofleffive  is  put  for  a  relative, 
fuus  for  ejus,  or  when  one  mood  or  tenfe  is  put  for 
another. 

Enalu'ron  [in  Heraldry ]  a  bordure  charged  with  mart* 
lets,  or  any  other  kind  of  birds. 

Ena'mel,  a  compofition  ufed  by  goldfmiths,  &c.  to 
inlay  flowers,  &c. 

To  Ena'mel  [ emailler ,  F.]  to  vary  with  little  Ipota ; 
to  paint  with  mineral  colours,  or  enamel. 

To  Ena'mour  [of  en  and  amor ,  L.]  to  engage  the 
love  and  affections  of  a  perfon. 

Enamour. ed,  engaged  in  love. 

Enata  tion>  a  fwimming  out,  L. 

Enaviga'tion,  a  failing  by  or  over,  L. 
Encau'stes  [fj-xcuisHf,  Gr.]  an  enameller,  that  en¬ 
graves  with  fire,  L. 

ToEnca'mp  [of  Ik  and  camper ,  F.]  to  form  a  camp. 
Enanti'osis  2  [’fva.VTta>ai(,  Gr.  contrariety,  of 
A'ntenanti'osis  S  £tVri or ’ev«vTi] a  rhetorical  figure^ 
when  that  is  fpoken  by  a  contrary,  which  is  intended  fliould 
be  underftood,  as  it  were  by  affirmation,  as  there  was  rage 
againfl  refolution,  pride  againfl  iioblencfs,  6 Pc. 

Enargi'a  [ tvafyilot.,  Gr.]  evidence  or  clearnefs  of  ex- 
preflion. 

Enarra'tion>  a  plain  declaration;  alfo  a  recital  or 
rehearlal,  L. 
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En  a'rti-IROsis  ['si/xp of  iv  and  cifbgyY,  Gr. 
to  joint]  a  kind  of  jointing  when  the  cavity  or  hollow, 
which  receives  it  is  deep,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  that  is 
let  in,  is  iomewhat  long  ;  as  in  the  jointing  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone  with  the  ifehion  or  huckle-bone. 

Encae'nia  i’ti/Kdina,  Gr .]  certain  annual  feftivals, 
anciently  held  on  the  days  that  cities  were  built ;  alio  the 
conlecration  or  week  days  of  our  churches. 

Enca'nt h  isL’e>Kcc(/2nV,Gr.]  the  Caruncula lacrymaIis,L, 

Enca'nTHUs  [in  Surgery]  a  tumour  of  the  Caruncula 
lacrymalis ,  in  the  great  canthus  or  angle  of  the  eye. 

Encardi'a  [’entctpJ /«■,  Gr.]  a  precious  ftone,  bearing 
the  figure  of  an  heart. 

Enca'rpa  ["enixp7r«,  Gr.]  flowers  or  fruit-work,  cut 
out  on  the  chapiters  of  pillars. 

Enc  a'th  [sma  [  \tv-d Gr.]  a  kind  of  bath  for 
the  belly,  the  lame  as  infeffus. 

E'NjC#tH*lA  [svxaiyict,  Gr.J  a  brand  or  m^rk  made  by 
burning;  alio  a  wheal  or  pufh.  caufed  by  a  burn. 

Encauma  [with  Surgeons!  an  ulcer  in  the  eye  wfth  a 
filthy,  fcab,  which  frequently  follows  a  fever. 

Engau'stic  [svxavf/KH,  Gr.J  the  art  of  enameling  or 
pa  nting  with  fire. 

Enca'ustum  [tnxvsov,  GrJ  enamel. 

Ence'inte  [in  Fortification]  the  whole  compafs  of  a 
place,  either  lined  and  compofed  of  baftions,  courtins, 
or  otherwile. 

Encela'dus  [’tj'xeAotl^',  Gr.  i.  e.  tumultuous]  a  huge 
giant,  who  (as  the  poets  feign)  was  the  largeft  of  thole 
that  confpired  againft  Jupiter,  who  ftruck  him  down  with 
thunder,  and  threw  mount  JF.tna  upon  him,  where  he 
breathes  out  flames,  and  (as  they  fay)  by  his  turning  him- 
felf  or  Ihifting  fides  caules  earthquakes. 

Ench'phah  [of ’tv  in,  and  xetpaAti,  Gr.  the  head] 
worms  generated  in  the  head. 

Ence'ppe  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  fettered.,  chained  or 
girt  about  the  middle,  as  is  ulual  with  monkeys,  F.  'i 

Ence'phalos  [kpxsipoucj,  Gr.]  whatlbever  is  con¬ 
tained  w  ithin  the  compafs  of  the  lcull. 

To  Enchant.  See  inchant. 

Encharaxis  [ kvx.a.'^ir  of  x^^^y  Gr.]  an  in- 
graving  or  cutting  into. 

Encharaxis  [with  Surgeons]  a  fcarifying  or  lancing 
the  fiefh. 

To  Encha's  e  [enchajfer,  F.]  to  let  any  precious  ftone, 
&c.  in  gold,  filver,  or  any  other  metal.  ,t 

Enchf.'son  [F.  Law  Term]  occafion,  caule  or  realbn, 
why  any  thing  is  done. 

Enchire'sis  Gr.]  the  a£t  of  undertaking, 

a  fetting  about  any  thing,  L. 

En c k ir f.s  is  anatomica ,  a  readinefs  or  dexterity  at 
difleefions,  L.  ’• 

Enchiri'dion  [kv^rfiJ/o!/  of  \ii  and  Gr.  the 

hand]  a  manual  or  fmall  volume  that  may  be  carried  about 
in  one’s  hand  ;  a  pocket-book. 

Enchkista  [eV%e* f«,  Gr.]  thin  ointment. 

Enchy'moma  l‘i^xv'h0Fa->  Gr.]  a  Hidden  and  quick 
motion  of  the  blood,  as  in  anger,  joy,  forrow,  &c.  allb 
a  flowing  of  the  blood,  whereby  the  outward  parts  become 
black  and  blue;  as  in  the  feurvy,  blood-lhot  eyes,  &c.  L. 

E'nciente  [in  Fortification ]  a  wall  or  rampart,  fur- 
rounding  a.  place  lometimes  compofed  of  baftions  and  curtains 
either  faced  or  lined  with  brick  or  ftone,  or  only  made  of 
earth. 

E'nchyta  [’'tvxvlov,  Gr.]  an  inftrument  with  wjiich 
liquors  are  dropt  into  the  eyes,  noftrils,  ears,  (5c. 

ToEnci'rcle;  fee  to  incircle. 

Enclave'  [with  Heralds]  where  one  thing  is  let  into 
another  ;  efpecially  where  the  jun&ure  is  fquare. 

Encli'ticks  [with  Grammarians]  conjunQions,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  incline  or  call  back  the  accent  to  the  lyl- 
lable  before  going,  as  que,  ne ,  ve,  in  Latin,  which  are 
joined  to  the  end  of  other  words,  as  indoBufque  pil.e,  dif- 
cive,  tractive,  quiefeit ,  Hor. 

To  EncLo'se  [includere,  L,  enclorre ,  F.]  to  include. 

Enclosure  [clot lire,  F.]  a  place  encloled  or  encom- 
palfed  with  a  ditch,  hedge,  QPc. 

EncLy'sma  [kj-xAilcr/ns.,  Gr.]  a  clyfter  or  glifter. 

Encola'ptice  [‘svmmlttIs*'*,  Gr.J  the  art  of  making 
brais-plates,  and  cutting  in  the  figures  or  letters  for  in- 
lcriptions,  laws,  b~c. 

Encoli'a  [of  kp  and  xpiA It,  Gr.  the  belly]  the  in- 
teftines  and  whatlbever  is  contained  in  the  Abdomen. 

Enco'miums  [’i}x.cJ/oita,  Gr.]  fpeeches  or  poems  in 
commendation  of  a  perfon. 

En  co  m  i  a  st  [’tixco/utxzvf,  Gr.]  a  maker  of  encomiums. 
z 


Enc6MIA'sTICK  ?  r-r  „  • 

Encomia'stical  s  C°f0r  Pertain,nS  to  encomiums. 

An  Encomia'stick,  a  copy  of  verfes  in  praife  of  a 
perfon. 

To  Enco'mpass  [of  en  and  compajfer,  F.]  to  furround 
or  ftand  about.  <  • 

Encope'  [6>xovr«,  Gr.]  an  incifion,  cut  or  gafh. 

To  Enco'unter  [encontrer,  F.]  to  meet  to  en  gage  in 
fighting. 

An  Encou'nter  [encontrer,  Fr.]  a  meeting,  a  fight ; 
alfo  carnal  copulation. 

To  Encou'rage  [encourager,  F.]  to  animate,  incite 
or  ftir  up. 

Encou'rag  ement,  an  incitement,  a  gift,  recom- 
pcnce  or  reward. 

Encrain  Lwith  Hcrfemen ]  a  horle  wither  wrung,  or 
fpoiled  in  the  withers,  O.  F. 

Encra'nium  \\y*.£9.not’y  Gr.]  the  hinder  part  of  the 
brain,  the  fame  as  cerebellum,  L. 

Encratitae  (of  **✓  .  jTsia,  Gr.  continence]  a  fe$ 
fo  called  from  their  making  a  profeiTion  of  continence, 
and  abfolutely  rejefting  marriage. 

To  Encrea'se.  See  lncreafe. 

To  Encro'ach  [encrocher,  Fr.]  to  intrench  upon  or 
ufurp  ;  allb  to  invade  ;  alfo  to  abufe. 

Encro'ach  men  T,  an  encroaching,  &>c. 

Encroachment  [in  -Law ]  is  an  unlawful  gaining 
upon  the  rights  and  poflclTions  of  another. 

ToEncu'mber  [ encombrer ,  F.]  to  embarrafs,  to  per¬ 
plex,  to  trouble. 

Encumbrance,  embarrafment,  &c. 

Ency'clical  OjxvxA/xof.  Gr.J  circular. 

Encyclopaedia  [encyclopadia,  L..  of  'eyxvx.Aoora.shia, 
of  *cv  in,  jttlcxof  a  circle,  and  icxtldct,  Gr.  learning]  a 
circle  or  chain  of  all  fciences  and  arts. 

En  d  [eivc,  &**.]  the  laft  part  of  a  thing,  the  conclufion. 

To  En  d  [endian,  Sax.]  to  conclude,  to  del'ift  or  leave 
off,  to  finifh. 

End  for  end  [5r/»  Pbrafe]  when  a  rope  runs  all  out 
of  the  pully,  or  oft  the  block,  or  what  it  is  wound 
upon.  •■■■'■.  ,  -  - 

E'ndable  [of  tn'o,  Sax.  and  able]  that  may  be  ended. 

To  Rn  da' mu \ge  [endommager,  Fr.]  to  do  damage, 
to  hurt. 

ToEndea'r  [en  and  prob.  bypan,  Sax.  to  account 
dear  to  himlelf  ]  to  engage  a  perfon’s  afte£Hons  to  one. 

ToEndea'vour  [prob.  of  en  and  devoir,  F.J  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  a  thing  according  to  one’s  ability. 

An  Endf.a'rment,  a  gaining  the  affettions  of. 

Ende'cagon  [bJexctVcwpof  of  erintet  and  jcovitiy  Gr. 
a  corner]  a  plain  figure,  having  eleven  fides  and  angles. 

E'ndexis  [ivitk.is,  Gr.]  a  fhewing or  declaring. 

Endeixis  [with  [Phyficians]  an  indication  of  dileales, 
fhewing  what  is  to  be  done. 

Ende'mical  ^  D’fiempers  [of  kp  and  J b/nog-,  Gr.  the 

Ende'mial  S  body]  are  fuch  as  afteft  a  great  many 
in  the  fame  country  ^  the  caule  being  peculiar  to  the  coun¬ 
try  where  it  reigns.  i  - 

ToEndew'  [in  Falconry]  is  faid  of  a  hawk,  when  flic 
fo  digefts  her  meat,  that  fhe  not  only  difeharges  her  gorge 
of  it  ;  but  alfo  cleanfes  her  pannel. 

ToEndi'te  [enditer,  F.]  to  compofe,  pen  or  deliver 
the  matter  of  a  letter  or  any  other  writing. 

Endi'tement,  is  much  the  lame  in  common  law,  as 
accufatio  is  in  the  civil.  See  Inditiment. 

Endorse'  I  in  Heraldry]  is  an  ordinary, 
containing  an  eighth  part  of  a  pale  ;  dome 
lay  that  it  Ihews,  that  the  lame  coat  has  been 
lometimes  400  coats,  and  afterwards  joined 
together  in  one  efcutcheon,  for  fome  myftcry  of 
arms,  as  in  the  eicurcheon  he  bears  azure  en  endorfe  argent. 

To  Endo'rse  [ endojfer ,  Fr.  of  en  and  dorfum ,  L. 
the  back]  to  write  on  the  bacldide  of  a  bill,  &c. 

E  ndive  [ indivia ,  L.]  an  herb. 

E'ndless  [of  ericleyje,  ■Saw.]  without  end. 

Endo'ct  RINAT  ED  [endotfrine,  F.]  inftrufted. 

E'nd most,  with  the  end  foremoft. 

ENDO'RSED[in  Heraldry]  is  when  2  lions 
re  born  in  an  elcutcheon  rampant,  and  tuni¬ 


ng  their  backs  to  each  other. 


Endorsement  [endowment,  F.]  a  writing  on  the 
backfide  of  a  bill. 

To  En  DO\v '  [ endouairer ,  F.]  to  beftow  a  dower  or  mar¬ 
riage-portion  ;  allb  to  fettle  rents  or  revenues  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  college,  alms-  houfes,  &c,  En- 
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Emdow'ment,  a  natural  gift  or  quality. 

Endowment  fin  Law]  the  giving  or  taking  a  dower 
to  a  woman  ;  alfo  the  fetting  forth  or  fevering  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  portion  for  a  vicar,  when  the  benefice  is  appropriated. 

Endowment,  de  la  plus  belle  parte,  a  law  plirafo  ufed 
when  a  man  dying  poflefl’ed  of  fome  lands  held  in  knight’s 
fervice,  and  others  in foccage,  the  widow  has  her  dower 
out  of  the  foccage  lands,  as  being  la  plus  belle  parte ,  i.  e. 
the  beft. 

To  Endue  [endouairer,  F.]  to  qualify,  fupply  or  for- 
nifh  with. 

To  Endu're  [erdurer,  F.  of  dur.vre ,  L.]  to  fuffer  or 
undergo. 

Endv'mion,  a  certain  fhepherd,  whom  (as  the  poets 
feign  Diana  or  the  Moon  being  enamoured  with)  fhe  call 
into  a  deep  deep  in  mount  1  atmus  in  Anatolia,  that  fhe 
might  kifs  him.  The  moral  of  this  fable  feems  to  be,  that 
Endymion  very  much  ftudied  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and 
and  for  that  end  was  wont  to  pafs  the  nights  in  retired  places 
in  mount  Latmus ,  that  he  might  behold  her  with  lefs  in¬ 
terruption.  To  him  is  attributed  the  finding  out  of  the 
courle  of  the  moon. 

Ene'ma  {  -"E/uct  of  ’s/in/ui,  Gr.  to  fend  in]  a  clyfter. 

E'nemy  \ennemi ,  F.  of  inimicus,  L.]  an  adverfary, 
or  one  who  is  againft  one, 

Ene  nthius  t  a  certain  deity  of  the  Phoenicians. 

EnenthseirS  3 

Eneo'REMA  ['mopiu-A  °f  Gr.  to  lift  up]  thofe 

contents  of  the  urine  which  float  about  in  the  middle,  rc- 
fembling  a  cloud. 

Energ  e'ticAI-  [energeticus,  L.  'mptuxo!,  Gr.]  for¬ 
cible,  efficacious,  emphatical. 

EneRge'tTcai.  Particles  [with  Philofophers ]  i.  e  fuch 
particles  or  bodies  which  are  eminently  aftive,  and  pro¬ 
duce  manifeft  operations  of  different  natures,  according  to 
the  various  chcumftances  or  motions  of  thofe  bodies  or 
particles. 

Enekge'ticalnf.ss  [of  ’hs(>>£T/,tor,  Gr.]  energy. 

Energ'^'mEni  Dxmoniaci ,  men  poflefled  with  un¬ 
clean  (pirits,  Gr.  of  L. 

EneRgu  M  enus  [with  Divines]  a  term  ufed  to  fignify 
«  perfon  poflefled  with  Ae  devil  or  an  evil  fpirit. 

Energy  iih'r/ta.,  Gr.]  effefeual  working,  efficacy, 

force. 

Energy  [with  Phyftcians]  a  ftirring  about,  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  fpirits. 

Energy  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  wherein  great 
force  of  expreflion  is  uled.  J' 

To  ENervAte  [enervatum,  L.]  to  fpoil  the  force 
of  the  nerves  and  finews ;  to  make  feeble,  to  take  away 
vigour  of  body  or  mind, 

E'nerv  atf.dness  [of  enervatus ,  L.]  elifeeblenefs. 

Enerva'tion,  a  weakening  or  enfeebling,  L. 

Enervation  [with  Surgeons]  a  weakness  about  the 
nerves  and  tendons. 

E'n  E  y  A  [in  the  praflick  of  Scotland]  tlwe  principal  part 
of  an  inheritance,  which  defeends  to  the  eldeft  fon. 

En FANS  Perdues  [q.  d.  loft  children]  the  foldiers*  who 
march  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  forces,  appointed  to  fuftain 
them,  in  order  to  make  an  attack,  begin  an  aflault,  &c. 

ToEnfF.e'bLE  [of  en  and  feeble,  F.]  to  make  weak. 

Enfila'de,  a  ribble-row  of  rooms,  doors,  tSc.  alfo  a 
train  of  difeourfe. 

En  k  ii.  A  de  [ Military  Art ]  the 'fituation  of  a  poft  that 
can  difeover  and  lcotirall  the  length  of  a  firaitline  ;  which 
by  that  means  is  rendered  almoft  defencelefs. 

Enfi'le  [in  Fortif.]  the  curtain  or  rampart  that  is  to 
fweep  the  w  hole  length  of  it  with  the  cannon. 

To  Enf'orc  e  [ enforcer ,  F.]  to  conftrain  or  force  to  do 
a  thing. 

To  Enfranchise  [of  affranchir,  F.]  to  make  a  per¬ 
son  a  free  man  or  a  free  denifon  ;  to  incorporate  him 
into  afocietv  or  body  politick. 

Enfranchisement,  fuch  a  making  free  or  incor¬ 
porating. 

To  Eng  a  'gf.  [engager,  Fr.]  to  perfoade  or  draw  in  ; 
ro  oblige  or  bind,  to  mortgage  or  pawn  ;  to  take  upon 
one’s  felf  or  pafs  one’s  word,  alfo  to  encounter  or  fight. 

Engagement,  a  promife,  obligation  or  tie  ;  alfo  a 
fight  or  combat. 

JSngastrimy'thos  [of  hf  in,  yxo'rp  the  belly,  and 
a  word,  Gr.]  one  who  emits  founds  like  the  voice  of 
one  fpeaking  out  of  the  ffomach  or  belly,  without  ufing  the 
organs  of  fpeech  ;  fuch  as  authors  relate  was  the  manner  of 
the  Pythian  prophetefis. 

To  Enge'nder  [tngendrer,  F.]  to  beget,  to  breed} 


it  is  mod  commonly  applied  to  animals,  not  to  human  na¬ 
ture  ,  which  yet  are  produced  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
generation. 

EngiNe,  my  mechanick  inftrument  to  produce  any 
conliderable  effect  which  cannot  be  lb  eafily  and  expeditt- 
oufly  performed  by  the  bare  ufe  of  men  hands,  as  railing 
heavy  weights,  warer,  quenching  fires,  QPc. 

Engi'ne  [in  a  Figurative  lenie]  an  artifice,  contrivance 
Or  device,  •. 

Enginee'r,  a  perfon  well  skilled  in  the  contrivance, 
building  and  repairing  of  forts,  &=c.  alfo  in  the  method  of 
attacking  and  defending  all  forts  of  fortified  places. 
Enginee'ry,  the  art  of  an  engineer. 

Engi'soma  [lyyicni/aa.  of  to  approach,  Gr.] 

a  frafiuve  of  the  fcull,  w  hereby  the  bone  finks  ro  the  in¬ 
ner  membrane  or  skin  of  the  brain,  and  ptefles  upon  it; 
alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  uled  by  furgeons  in  opera¬ 
tions  in  fuch  cafes. 

ENgland  [Fn'gelon'o  or  6ngelenlfen'n,  £<tx.]  before 
called  Britain,  took  its  name  of  the  Angels,  Angli  or  Angeli 
yas  they  w'ere  called  by  Tacitus )  who  were  a  part  of  the 
Suevi,  a  branch  of  the  Cimbri ;  and  fo  of  the  lame  original 
with  the  Saxons.  Coroprus  Becanus  derives  their  name  from 
Angelen  or  Anglen ,  filh  hooks,  becaufe  they  inhabited  near 
the  fea-fhore ;  but  this  feems  both  forced  and  trifling.  Others} 
as  Camden ,  Verfiegan ,  Sec.  derive  it  from  Angulus  an  angle, 
corner  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  their  ancient  country  near 
Si ef wick.  Mr.  Sammes  deduces  it  from  ang  or  eng. 
which  in  the  Teut.  fignifies  a  narrow  or  {freight  place,  and 
hereupon  concludes  that  the  Anoeli  or  Angli  were  fo  called, 
becaule  they  inh  ibited  the  (freight  palfages  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  cf  Germany,  and  to  confirm  it,  alledges  that  An- 
gleven  in  Pomerania  was  fo  named  from  the  angles  that  ara 
fi mated  in  fuch  narrow  partes.  Others  derive  the  name 
from  In  go  or  Engo,  a  fon  of  Pdoden,  the  great  progenitor  of 
the  Eng  lift)  s  xon  kings  The  poll  vity  of  which  Ingo  were 
called  Jngl.no  .-.r  or  Inglings,  who  feems  to  have  been  made 
by  his  father  k  ng  of  that  part  of  the  Suevi,  which  after- 
w  aid  from  their  full  king  called  tliemfeb'es  Inglifch  or  Tti- 
gl  ngs  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Byzantine  hifforians  N  cetas 
and  Cndirus,  call  the  Anoli  'lyyyjyo.,  i.  e.  Tnglini  or  Ino  list's . 

ENgi.and,  is  by  fome  thus  charafter.zed,  viz.  a  pa- 
radife  to  women,  a  purgatory  for  men,  bur  a  hell  for 
horfes. 

Engl  ante'  [in  Heraldry]  bearing  acorns,  F. 
Englece'rie  /  [Old  aw  Term]  the  being  an  E»- 
Engliche'rie^*  gliftbman.  and  anciently  ufed  in 
Englescy'he  j  oppofition  to  Francigena ,  which 
was  ufed  to  fignifie  any  foreigner. 

ENglish,  of  or  pertaining  to  England 
Engo'nasi  ?  [\yyor«.<Ji(,  Gr.  a  bowing  of  the  knee] 
Engo'nasis5  a  northern  conftellation,  confifting  of 
about  48  flats,  fo  called  from  the  figure  (reprefenfed  on 
the  celeftial  globe)  of  Hercules  bearing  upon  his  right  knee, 
and  endeavouring  to  bruife  a  dragon’s  head  with  his  left 
foot. 

Engo'rged,  flicking  in  the  throat. 

Engo'nios  [with  Anatomifts]  the  bending  of  the  arm 
or  leg. 

To  Engra'ff  >  [«*  and  greffer ,  F.]  to  put  grafts  into 
To  Engraft  S  trees,  to  inoculate, 

EnGRAi'ld  >  [in  Heraldry]  is  derived  from  gseft.e,  F. 
Engresle'  S  hail,  and  fignifies  that  the  hail  has 
fallen  upon  and  broken  oft'  the  edges,  leaving 
them  ragged,  or  with  half  rounds  ftruck  out  of 
them,  and  differs  from  indented,  which  ate 
ftraight  lines,  whereas  in  thefc  the  breaches  are 
circular.  See  the  efcutcheon. 

ToEngra've  [ engraver ,  F.]  to  cut  any  figure  either 
in  metal  or  wood. 

ToEngko'ss  [of  en  and  groftoyer,  F.]  to  write  the  rude 
draught  of-  a  thing  fair  over. 

To  Engross  [in  Trajftck]  is  to  buy  up  all,  or  a  great 
quantity  of  a  commodity,  to  enhance  or  raife  the  price 
of  it. 

Enguiche'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  the  great  mouth  of 
an  hunting  horn,  having  a  rim  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  horn  itfelf,  F. 

E'ng  yscope  [engyftcopium ,  L.  of  lyyif  near,  and  enca- 
to  behold,  Gr.]  an  inftrument  for  the  viewing  of 
finall  bodies  the  more  diftinfl:  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  brings 
the  eye  much  nearer  ro  them,  fo  as  to  caufe  them  to  ap¬ 
pear,  as  having  larger  parts  and  dimenfions  ;  the  lame  as  a 
microfeope. 

To  Enha'nce  ?  [enhaujfer,  F.]  to  advance  or  raife 
To  Enha'unc  e>  the  price. 

En- 
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Enhancement,  an  advancing  or  raffing  the  price  of! 

Enharmo'nical  z  of  or  pertaining  to  enharmonick 

En  harm  o'nick.  5  mufick. 

Enharmonic  Mufick,  a  particular  manner  of  tuning 
the  voice,  and  difpofing  the  intervals  with  fuch  art,  that 
the  melody  becomes  more  moving.  The  laft  of  the  three 
kinds  of  mufick  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  abounding  in 
Diefcs  or  Sharps.  See  Cromatick  and  Diatonick. 

Enharmo'nical  Diefis  [in  Mufick]  is  the  difference 
between  the  greater  and  leffer  lemi-tone. 

Eni'gma  [‘'Aiviy/ax,  Gr.]  an  obfeure  allegory,  in  which 
the  natural  lenfe  cannot  be  immediately  perceived  ;  a  rid¬ 
dle,  L. 

Enigma'tical  /  [ xnigmaticus ,  L.  of  diifty/uxTixo?, 

Enigma'tick  $  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Enigmas. 

Enigma 'ticallv  [of  xiny/j-xTubi,  Gr.]  by  way  of 
riddle. 

Eni'gmatist  [diviy/MTiSYiS,  Gr.]  a  maker  or  propofer 
of  Enigma's  or  riddles. 

ToEnjoi'n  [enjoindre,  F.  injungere,  L.]  to  bid,  order, 
charge  or  command. 

To  Enjoy'  [of  en  and  jouir,  F.]  to  have  the  ufe,  be¬ 
nefit  or  profit  of,  to  take  pleafure  in. 

EnjIo'yment  [ jouffance,  F.]  enjoying,  pofieffing,  pof- 
feffion;  alio  joy,  pleaiure. 

Eni'sum  Sal  [with  Chymifis ]  that  which  partakes  both 
of  the  nature  of  an  acid  and  an  alkaliy  as  common  fait, 
nitre,  allum,  &c.  which  alfo  they  othervvife  call  a  neutral 
fait. 

T»Enla'rge  Horfe  [with  Horfemen]  is  to  make  him 
go  large  ;  that  is,  to  embrace  more  ground  than  he  covered. 
This  is  done  when  a  horfe  works  upon  a  round,  or  upon 
volts,  and  approaches  too  near  the  centre. 

Enla'rg em ent,  a  making  larger,  amplification,  QPc. 
alfo  a  being  fet  free  from  imprifonmenr. 

To  Enli'ghten  [of  en  and  lihcan,  -tax.]  to  put 
light  into,  to  give  light  to,  to  make  clear  or  evident. 

To  Enli'v  en  [of  en  and  libban,  -tax.]  to  puc  life  into, 
to  make  lively  or  brisk. 

Enmanch  e'  [in  Heraldry]  is  derived  from 
m ancle ,  F.  a  fleeve,  and  is  when  the  chief  has 
lines  drawn  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  chief 
on  the  ftdes,  to  about  half  the  breadth  of  the 
chief,  fignifying  as  if  it  had  fleeves  on  it. 

E'nmity  [inimitie,  F.  inimicitia ,  L.]  hatred,  grudge, 
variance,  ftrife,  falling  out. 

Ennea'd  [’smoJf,  Gr.]  the  number  Nine. 

Enneadecate'rides  [of  Em#  and  biKXTiooxpis, 
Gr.]  a  revolution  of  nineteen  years,  otherwife  called  the 
Lunar  Cycle  or  Golden  Number,  AJlron. 

Enne'agon  [of  "emet  nine,  and  yo^lx,  Gr.  an  an¬ 
gle]  a  regular  geometrical  figure,  of  equal  fides  and  nine 
angles. 

Ennea'tical  l  [of  ’emxxf?,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining 

Ennea'tick  S  to  the  number  nine,  as  Enneatical 
Days ,  every  ninth  day  of  ficknefs. 

Ennea'tical  Tear,  every  ninth  year  of  a  man’s 
life. 

Ennee'meris  ['tmtifitphy  Gr.]  a  grammatical  figure 
in  Latin  and  Greek  verfe,  which  is  a  Cafura  after  the  fourth 
foot  in  the  ninth  fyllajrle  of  the  verfe,  which  odd  fyllable 
ending  the  word,  helps  to  make  the  next  foot  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  word,  as  in  this  verfe, 

Ille  latus  niveum  molli  fultus  hyacintho. 

In  which  all  the  four  branches  of  the  Cxfura  are  found,  as 
Triememeris ,  Penthememeris ,  Hepthimemeris  and  Eneeme- 
meris. 

Ennea'logy  [ ennealogia ,  L  of  ’emxLoy/x,  Gr.]  a 
fpeaking  or  treating  of  nine  points;  alfo  an  oration  or 
treatife  divided  into  nine  parts  or  chapters. 

En n e a p h y 'llon  [’em<z<pvM0p,  Gr.]  the  plant  Dog’s- 
tooth  violet,  L. 

To  Em  noble  [ ennoblir ,  F.]  to  make  noble,  to  ren¬ 
der  more  renowned.  , 

Enn  o'sl  em  en  t,  a  making  noble  ;  alfo  a  being  enno¬ 
bled  or  made  noble. 

E'nochV  Pillars ,  two  pillars  laid  to  have  been  ere&ed 
by  Enoch  the  Ion  of  Seth ,  the  one  of  brick,  and  the  other 
of  ftone,  upon  which  the  whole  art  of  aftronomy  is  laid 
to  be  engraven. 

Enoda'tion,  an  untying  a  knot- a  making  any  diffi¬ 
culty  plain. 

Enoda'tion  [in  Husbandry]  the  cutting  away  the 
knots  of  trees',  L. 

Enormous  [enormis,  L.]  out  of  rule  or  fquare,  ex¬ 
ceeding  great,  heinous. 
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Eno'rmousness  [ enormitas ,  L.]  heinoufnefs. 

Eno'rmity  [ enormitas ,  L.]  heinoufnefs,  a  high  mif- 
demeanour. 

Eno'rtHROSIs  [of  'tvofSpucnc,  or  rather  svctfSpara/f 
Gr.J  a  kind  of  loofie  jointing  of  the  bones. 

E'novated  [enovatus,  LJ  become  or  made  new. 

Eno'ugh  [genoh,  Sax.]  lufficient. 

En  pa'ssant,  by  the  by,  lufficiently. 

ToEnblee't  [ Old  Law  Term]  to  implead. 

ToEn  QJNi're  [ enquerir ,  F.  of  inquire™ ,  L.]  to  ask 
to  feek  after  or  fearch  diligently. 

To  Enra'ge  [ enrager ,  F,j  to  put  into  a  rage,  to  pro¬ 
voke  or  make  mad. 

En ra'gedness,  great  rage. 

Enrichment  [of  errichtr ,  F.]  the  being  made  rich. 

Enrolment  [of  s'enroller,  F]  an  inrolling,  &c. 

Ens  [in  a  Philosophical  Senfej  a  being,  whatever  has  any 
kind  of  extllence. 

Ens  [in  Metapbyficks]  is  apply’d  in  its  moft  general 
fenfe  to  every  thing  that  the  mind  any  way  apprehends ; 
and  whereot  it  affirms  or  denies,  proves  or  dilproves  any 
thing. 

Ens  Rationis  [with  Schoolmen]  an  imaginary  thirm  or 
creature  of  the  brain,  which  exifts  no  where  but  in  the’un- 
derftanding  or  imagination,  L. 

En  s  Primttm  [the  firft  or  chief  effence  according  to  the 
ParaceIJians]  the  mod  efficacious  part  of  any  natural  mixt 
body,  either  animal ,  mineral  or  vegetable ,  which  they  pie- 
tend  to  be  able  to  feparate  from  them,  and  by  them  to  per¬ 
form  wonderful  things  for  the  renewing  and  relloring  of 
youth,  L. 

En;  Veneris  [  the  being  or  effence  of  Venus ,  i.  e.  copper] 
a  lublimation  of  equal  parts  of  Cyprus  Vitriol ,  calcined  to 
a  dark  colour,  and  Sal  Airnomack  into  a  yellow  flower  L. 

Ens  [in  PhyJickSj  in  a  lets  general,  lenfe,  fignines  lbme- 
thing  that  exiiis  fome  way  farther  than  in  being  conceiv'd 
or  being  capable  of  being  perceived  in  the  mind,  which  is 
calied  Ens  Pofttivum ,  or  .  eale. 

Ens  [in  Pharmacy,  &c.J  a  term  ufed  of  fome  things 
that  are  pretended  co  contain  all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of 
the  ingredient  they  are  drawn  from  in  a  little  room. 

En»,  in  its  proper  or  reftrained  lenfe,  is  that  to  which 
there  are  real  attributes  belonging,  or  that  which  has  a  rea¬ 
lity  not  only  out  of  the  intellect,  but  in  itlelfi 

ToEmsai'n  ?  [with  Falconers]  to  purge  a  hawk  or 

To  Ensea'm  S  falcon  from  her  glut  and  greafe. 

Ensa'mple,  an  example  or  pattern. 

Ensee'led  [with  Falconers]  is  find  of  a  hawk  when  a 
thread  is  drawn  thro’  his  upper  eye-lids,  and  fattened  un¬ 
der  the  beak  to  take  away  the  fight. 

Ense'mble,  together,  or  with  one  another,  F. 

Tout  Ensemble  [in  ArchiteEture]  of  a  building,  the 
whole  work  and  compofuion  coniidered  together,  and  not 
in  parts. 

Enshri'ned  [of  en  and  Scjtin,  Sax.  eferin ,  F.  feri- 
nium,  L.  a  desk  or  cotter]  prelerved  in  a  fhrine  or  cotter, 
as  a  holy  or  facred  thing. 

Ensifo'rm  [enfiformis ,  L.]  in  the  fh ape  of  a  fword. 

Ensifo'rmis  Cartilago  [with  Anatomies], the  lowell 
part  of  the  Sternum ,  called  alfo  Macron  at  a ,  L. 

Ensi'fEROUs  [enjifer,  L.]  bearing  a  fword. 

E  nsign  [enf eigne,  F.]  an  officer  in  a  company  of  foot- 
foldiers  who  carries  the  flag  or  colours. 

Ensign  [in  Heraldry]  an  eicutcheon  on  which  are  paint¬ 
ed  the  trophies  of  honour  of  a  particular  family. 

Ensign  E  [ French  Law  Termj  bleeding,  or  blood-let¬ 
ting;  allb  let- blood. 

Io  Ensta  l  [of  en  and  K^yllan,  or  yta  1,  -Sux.]  to 
enter  into  the  number,  or  create  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

Ensta'lment,  fuch  a  creation,  or  the  ceremony 
of  it. 

ToEnsu'e  [ enfuyver ,  F.  infequere ,  L.]  to  "follow,  to 
come  after. 

Enta'blament  P  [in  Architecture]  Vitruvius  and  Vi- 

Enta  blature  5  gnola  call  it  Ornament ;  it  fignifics 
the  Architrave ,  Freeze  and  Cornice  together.  Others  call  it 
Trabeation,  and  it  is  different  in  different  orders.  The 
words  are  borrowed  from  Tabulatum  in  Latin ,  i.  e.  a  cieling, 
becaufe  the  freeze  is  luppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  ends  ot 
the  Joifts,  which  bear  upon  the  Architrave. 

E'nt abler  [in  Horfemanjbip J  a  word  ufed  in  the  aca¬ 
demies,  c Tc.  apply’d  to  a  bode  whole  croup  goes  before  his 
lhoulders  in  working  upon  vaults;  for  in  regular  manage  one 
halt  ot  the  ffioulders  ought  to  go  before  the  croup. 

To  Entai'l  [ entailler ,  F,]  to  make  over  an  ettate  by 
way  of  Entail. 

Enta 
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E S' T  ML  [entail  Le,  F.]  a  Fee-tail  or  fee  entailed,  fcant- 
ed  or  Ihortened,  by  which  tneans  the  heir  is  limited  or  tied 
tip  to  certain  conditions. 

ToEnta'ngle  [Tome  derive  it  of  en  and  tangle,  Sax. 
a  twig ;  becaufe  birds  are  entangled  with  tw  igs  dawbed  with 
bird-lime  ;  others  of  en  and  tenduula ,  L.  alnare]  to  catch 
in  a  fnare. 

Emte'  [in  Heraldry]  grafred  or  ingrafted,  this  is,  fays  a 
certain  author,  the  fourth  grand  quarter  of  his  majefty 
K-  George’s  royal  enfign,  which  he  thus  blazons,  Brunfwick 
and  Lunenburgh ,  impaled  with  ancient  Saxony  ente  en 

point,  F. 

Ente  en  Rend  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  indented  round, 
with  this  difference,  that  indented  is  formed  of  ftrait  lines 
in  and  out,  but  this  is  made  of  rounds  in  and  out  after  the 
fame  manner. 

Ente  lech  i'a  [’smwsxj*,  of  kvrsai'f  and  txar  Gr. 
to  have]  the  human  mind  or  foul  fo  called  by  Arijiotle,  as 
being  the  perfection  of  nature,  and  principle  of  motion. 
The  ancient  commentators  on  Arijiotle  interpreted  'ivnxi- 
by  aftus,  L.  meaning  by  that  a  kind  of  iubftantial  form, 
by  which  aftion  is  produced  in  the  body.  But  the  moderns 
tmderftand  by  'iVTtxi-gja-  a  fort  of  continued  and  perpetual 
motion  and  fit  modification  of  matter,  which  qualifies  the 
whole  to  be  able  to  perform  fuch  afts  as  are  proper  to  it. 

Ente'n  dement  [ entendement ,  F.]  the  true  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  a  word  or  lentence  ;  thus  a  thing  that  is  in 
doubt  lhall  fometimes  be  made  by  intendment. 

To  E'nter  [intrare,  L.  entrer ,  F.]  to  go  into  ;  alfo 
to  for  down  in  writing ;  to  note  down  in  a  book  of  ac¬ 
counts,  Of. 

To  Enter  [in  Carpentry ]  is  to  let  the  tenon  of  a  piece 
of  timber  into  the  mortile  of  another. 

To  Enter  °f  *  Hawk  [ Falconry ]  a  term  ufed  when  flie 
lirft  begins  to  kill. 

To  Enter  a  Ship  [Sea  Term]  to  board  her. 

E'nter  A  [*«m©i,  Gr.]  the  bowels  or  entrails,  Z. 

To  EnteRcn  a'nge  [enterch anger,  F.]  to  change  mu¬ 
tually  or  reciprocally. 

E'ntercourse  [entrecours,  F.]  commerce  or  freedom 
of  difeourfe  of  one  perfon  to  or  with  another. 

Ent  erf  e'r  E.  See  Interfere. 

Enterfe'ring  [fpoken  of  Horfes]  an  imperfection 
which  caufes  them  to  go  narrow  behind  with  the  hinder  feet, 
fo  that  they  fret  one  foot  againft  another,  whence  a  hard, 
nuttery  fcab  arifes  which  makes  them  go  lame. 

ToE  NTERLa'ce  [ entrelaffer ,  F.]  to  lace  between. 

Enter  -mew'er  [with  Falconers']  a  hawk  who  changes 
the  colour  of  her  wings  by  degrees. 

En  teroce'le  [kmpo^aAsf,  of  ”sm? or  a  gut,  and  xhAh 
Gr.  a  rupture]  a  falling  of  the  entrails,  efpecially  of  the 
gut  called  Ileum,  through  the  widened  proceffes  of  the 
Peritoneum,  into  the  groin  or  Scrotum. 

Ente  roc e' lick  [ enterocelicus ,  L]  troubled  with  the 
rupture  called  Enterocele. 

To  Enter-line  [ entreligner ,  F.]  to  write  between 
the  lines. 

En  tero'logy  [’«vr£poxo>rct,  of  ’’iVTifor  and  as; u,  Gr . 
to  fay]  a  difeourfe  or  treatife  of  the  entrails. 

Entero'mphalos  [>sm^'JH<pa.A'3£,  of  "ivt-^v  and  b^- 
(fiRbf,  Gr.  the  navel]  a  rupture,  when  the  entrails  burft  out 

at  the  navel. 

Enteroepiploce  le  [li/T£fo5vr/7rAO)tHAtf,  of  Im&v, 
IttWmov  the  caul,  and  it-iaw,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  rupture,  when 
the  caul  and  guts  fall  down  together  into  the  Scrotum 

or  cod. 

E'ntero  epiplo'mph  alos  [of  evTipyr  and  b^a.\'o(, 
Gr.  the  navel]  a  kind  of  Exemphalos,  the  fame  as  Eterom- 

pbatet. 

Entero  Hydromphalos  [of  'IvTtyv,  vSup,  and  oyuipctAof, 
Gr.]  a  kind  of  Exomphalos,  wherein,  befides  a  displacing 
and  bunching  out  of  the  inteftine,  there  is  a  deal  of  wa¬ 
tery  humours  collefted  along  with  it. 

To  En  terpen  [with  Falconers]  a  term  ufed  of  a 
hawk,  who  is  fa  id  to  enrerpen,  i.  e.  to  have  his  feathers 
fnarled  or  entangled. 

To  Enterpi.  Ea'd  [enterplaider,  F.]  to  dilcufs  a  point 
at  Common  Law,  which  falls  out  incidentally,  before  the 
principal  caufe  can  have  an  end. 

Enter  plea' der  [in  Civil  Law]  is  called  Cognitio  pr<t~ 
judicial!  t. 

To  E'NTERPRIZE  [of  enterprendre,  F.  of  inter  and  pre- 
hendere ,  L.]  to  undertake,  to  take  in  hand,  to  attempt. 

An  E'nterprize  [ enterprife ,  F.]  an  undertaking,  at¬ 
tempt  ordefign;  and  efpecially  in  military  affairs. 

To  Ent e'rr  [entfrrer,  F.j  to  interr,  to  bury. 
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ToEntertAi'n  [entretenir,  F.]  to  lodge,  to  keep,  tb 
maintain  ;  alfo  to  accept  of  or  receive  ;  alfo  to  treat  of. 

Entertai'ning,  diverting,  pleafing. 

Entertainment  [entretenement,  F.]  an  entertain¬ 
ing,  receiving,  lodging,  harbouring,  &c.  alfo  treatment, 
hearty  welcome. 

E'nter  view  [with  Falconers]  the  fecond  year  of  a 
hawk’s  age. 

To  Entha'lamize  [enthalamizare ,  L.]  to  bring  a 
bridegroom  and  bride  to  their  bed-chamber. 

Enthe'ated  [«»tto(w,  L.  Gr.]  infpired  by 

God. 

E'nthema  [«V3«(Kct,  Gr.]  a  medicine  to  flop  bleeding 

Enthe'mata,  grafs  ftuck  into  the  clefts  of  trees. 

To  Enthra'l.  See  to  Inthral. 

To  Enthro'ne  [enthroner,  F.]  to  place  on  the  throne; 
See  to  Inthrone. 

Enthusiasm  [enthufiafmus,  L.  of  ivSvai&e/Mi,  of 
Gr.  to  infpire]  a  propbetick  or  poetick  rage  or 
fury,  which  tranfports  the  mind,  raifes  and  enflames  the  i- 
magination,  and  makes  it  think  and  exprefs  things  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  furprifing. 

Enthu'siast  [h^iKTiostic,  Gr.]  one  who  pretends  to 
be  infpired  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  to  have  a  true  fight 
and  knowledge  of  things  ;  one  who  is  tranfported  withima- 
ginary  revelations. 

Enthusi-a'stical ?  [ enthujiafiicus ,  L.  hidvatasixas, 

Enthusi  a'stick  £  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  en- 
thuliafm. 

Enthusiastically  [of  \v^v7ia.siv.'os,  Gr.]  inanen- 
thufiaftical  manner. 

E'nthymem  [enthymema,  L.  ’ErXisjun/uaf  of  ’EvSvyKsV 
/ua./,  Gr.  to  conceive  in  the  mind]  a  conception  or  idea  of 
the  mind. 

Enthymem  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  when  the  concluding 
fentence  confifts  of  contraries. 

Enthymem  [in  Logick]  an  argument  confiding  of  on¬ 
ly  two  propofitions,  an  Antecedent  and  a  Confequent,  de¬ 
duced  from  it. 

ToEnti'ce  [prob.  of  en  and  tih'can,  Sax.  to  over- 
perfuade,  or  attirer,  F.]  to  draw  in  cunningly,  to  tempt. 

En ti'c I ng,  alluring,  drawing  in. 

Enti'cement,  an  enticing,  an  allurement,  &c, 

E'ntier  [with  Horfemen]  a  fort  of  refty  horfe  that  rc- 
fufes  to  turn,  and  is  fo  far  from  following  or  obferving  the 
hand,  that  he  refills  it,  F. 

E'ntierty  [entierite.  Yd]- (Law  Word)  intirenefs  or  the 
whole,  as  diftinguilhed  from  moiety  or  half,  F. 

Enti're  Pertingents  [ Heraldry ]  are  lines  which  run  the 
longeft  way  of  the  partition  of  the  lhield,  without  touching 
the  centre. 

Entire  Pertranjient  [ Heraldry ]  a  line  which  crolfes  the 
middle  of  the  lhield  or  elcutcheon,  and  runs  diametrically 
the  longeft  way  of  its  pofition. 

Entire  Tenancy  [in  Com.  Law]  is  contra-diftinguilhed 
to  feveral  tenancy ;  and  fignifies  a  foie  polfelfion  in  one 
man,  whereas  the  other  denotes  a  joint  or  common  one  in 
feveral. 

E'ntitative  [ entitativus ,  L.]  when  a  thing  is  taken 
according  to  its  elfence,  form  or  being. 

Entitative,  implies  an  abftra£lion  or  retrenchment 
of  all  the  circumftances  from  a  thing  under  confideration. 

E'ntity  [in  the  School  Philofophy]  a  phyfical  Ens  or  be¬ 
ing,  confidered  according  to  what  it  is  m  its  phyfical  ca¬ 
pacity. 

E'ntoyer  >  [in  Heraldry]  is  ufed  by  fome  'to  fignify 

E'n  t  o  I R  e  _S  a  bordure  charged  intirely  with  things 
without  life,  Fi 

Ento'rses,  wrenches  of  the  patterns  in  horfes,  P.  38 

E'ntrails  [entraillet,  F.]  the  inward  bowels  or  guts, 
generally  underftood  to  include  the  contents  of  the  three 
cavities,  the  head,  breaft  and  belly. 

E'ntrance  [of  intrare ,  L.]  entry  or  going  in,  ad¬ 
mittance  ;  alfo  a  door,  palfage,  &c. 

To  Entra'p  [entraper,  F.]  to  catch  in  a  trap,  to  in- 
lliare. 

E'ntrance  [of  intrare,  L.]  entry  or  going  in,  admit¬ 
tance  ;  alfo  a  door,  palfage,  &c. 

E'ntrans’d,  being  in  a  trance. 

Entra'ves,  two  entravons  joined  by  an  iron  chain, 
7  or  8  inches  long,  F. 

E'ntravons,  locks  for  horfes  patterns,  being  pieces 
of  leather  two  fingers  broad,  turned  up  and  ftutf’d  on  the 
infide,  to  prevent  hurting  the  pattern,  F. 

Ent  re  ad  communem  legem,  a  writ  that  lies  where  a 
tenant  for  term  of  his  own,  or  another’s  life,  or  a  tenant 
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by  courtefy,  nr  in  dower,  aliens  or  makes  over  lands,  and 
dies,  then  the  party  in  reverfion  fhall  have  this  writ  againft 
whomfoever  is  in  pofleffion. 

Entre'  ?  [in  Mujick  Books  ]  a  particular  fort  of 

Entree' 5  air. 

ToEntrea't  [of  en  and  traiter ,  F.  of  trail  are,  L.] 
to  beg  earneftiy  or  befeech  ;  to  court  with  fair  words;  alfo 
to  treat  of,  or  handle  a  matter. 

Entrk'nchyta  [of  smpoj/  a  bowel,  and Gr. 
to  pour  in]  a  clyfter-pipe,  called  alfo  Siphon  and  Syringa. 

Entrea'ty,  requeft,  ^application,  QPc. 

E'ntrepas  [with  Horfemen ]  a  broken  pace  or  going  of 
a  horfe,  and  properly  a  broken  amble,  that  is  neither  walk 
nor  trot,  but  has  fomething  of  an  amble,  F. 

Entreso'le  [in  Architetture]  a  kind  of  little  ftorv, 
contrived  occafionally  at  the  top  of  the  firft  ftory,  for  the 
conveniency  of  a  wardrobe,  &c.  It  is  alfo  called  Me- 
zantitie. 

Entring  a  Ship  [in  a  F ight]  is  the  boarding  or  getting 
into  her. 

Entring  Ladder  [of  a  Ship']  a  ladder  to  go  in  and  out 
of  a  foip. 

Entring  Rope  [in  a  Ship]  a  rope  tied  by  the  fide  of 
it  to  hold  by,  as  a  perfon  goes  up  the  entring  ladder  or 
walls. 

Entru'sion,  a  forcible,  or  violent  and  unlawful  en¬ 
tering  into  lands  or  tenements,  void  of  a  pofleffor  by  one 
who  has  no  right  to  them. 

Entrusion  de  Garde ,  a  writ  lying  where  an  infant 
within  age  enters  into  lands,  and  holds  his  lord  our. 

To  Entru'st.  Scelntruft, 

E'ntry  [ entree ,  F]  entering  or  coming  in,  3  paflage. 

Entry  [in  Law]  is  the  taking  pofl'eflton  of  lands. 

Entry  [with  Merchants]  the  letting  down  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  trade  in  the  books  of  accounts. 

To  make  an  Entry  of  Goods  [at  the  Cufiom-Hou/e]  is  the 
palling  the  bills  through  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers. 

Entry  ad  communem  legem.  See  Entre,  &c. 

Entry,  a  folemn  reception  or  ceremony  performed  by 
kings,  princes  or  ambafladors,  upon  their  firft  entering  a 
city,  or  upon  their  return  from  fome  fuccefsful  expedition, 
by  way  of  triumph. 

Entry  ad  terminum  tjui  prgleriit,  a  writ  which  lies  for 
a  leflbr,  in  cafe  land  being  to  a  man  for  the  life  of  ano¬ 
ther,  and  he  for  whofe  life  the  lands  are  leafed  dies,  and 
and  the  leflee  or  tenant  holds  over  his  term. 

Entry  Caufa  Matrimonii  prxlocuti ,  or  entry  for  marriage 
promifed,  a  writ  lying  where  lands  or  tenements  are  given 
to  a  man,  upon  condition  that  he  take  the  donor  to  wife 
within  a  certain  time,  and  he  either  does  not  marry  her 
within  the  time  appointed,  or  efpoufes  another,  or  other- 
wife  difables  himfeif  from  performing  the  condition. 

Entry  in  cafu  provifo,  a  writ  lying  for  one  in  reverfion, 
when  a  tenant  in  dower  aliens  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  life, 
or  for  the  life  of  another. 

Fntry  in  cafu  conjtmili ,  a  writ  which  he  in  reverfion 
fhall  have  againft  a  tenant  for  life  or  in  courtefy,  who  a- 
liens  in  fee. 

Entry  fine  afeenfu  capituli,  is  a  writ  lying  when  an 
abbat,  prior,  or  fuch  as  has  a  convent  or  common  feal,  a- 
liens  lands  or  tenements  which  are  the  church’s  right,  with¬ 
out  the  aflent  of  the  convent  or  chapter,  and  dies,  &Pc. 

Entry  per  le  cui  &  pojl,  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  man 
djlkiz.ed  or  turned  out  of  his  freehold,  when  the  difleiz.or 
aliens  and  dies  in  pofleffion,  and  his  heir  enters. 

E'n  tries  [with  Hunters]  places  or  thickets  through 
which  deer  are  difeovered  lately  to  have  pafled. 

Enty'posis  [of  'trTUTrovy  Gr.  to  make  an  impreffion] 
the  Acetabulum  or  focket. 

To  En  t  w  i'n  e  [of  en  and  frpinan,  Sax.]  to  twift  or  wind 
round  about. 

Enty'posis  ['ii/To-xajic,  Gr.]  the  jointing  of  the  ffioul- 
der  with  the  arm. 

To  Enu'bilat  E  [ esubilatum ,  L.]  to  make  char. 

Enu  bilous  [ enubilus ,  L.]  fair,  'Without  clouds. 

To  Enucleate  [ enucleatum ,  £,.]  to  take  out  the 
kernel. 

En  uc  l  ea'tion,  a  taking  out  the  kernel,  <&c. 
^Enuda'tion,  a  making  naked  or  plain,  laying  open, 

.  £nve'lop  [in  Fortification]  a  work  of  earth  fometimes 
in  torrn  of  a  parapet  or  breaft  work,  and  fometimes  like  a 
rampart  with  a  breaft-work  to  it,  called  alfo  a  Conferve 
a  Countergard,  a  Lunette,  a  Sillon,  &c. 

fo  Envelop  [enveloper,  F.]  to  cover,  wrap  or  fold 
tip  m  ally  thing;  alfo  to  furround  them  in  to  befet ;  alfo 
to  muffle  up.  * 
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ToEnve'nom  [ envenomtr ,  F.]  to  infe£t  with  poifon, 
to  corrupt,  &c. 

ToEnvi'ron  [environner,  F.]  to  encompafs,  furround 
or  ftand  about. 

Environne'  [in  Heraldry]  figniftes  a  figure,  a  lion  or 
any  other  thing,  encompaflcd  about  with  other  things,  F. 

An  Environment,  an  encompaffing  round. 

E'nviousn  ess  [of  invidiofus ,  or  tnvidia ,  L.]  envy,  en¬ 
vious  nature. 

E'nula,  the  herb  Elecampane,  L- 

Enu  lon  [  tyvKovy  of  ’et  in,  and  a’Aoy  a  gum]  the  in¬ 
terior  part  of  the  gum. 

En  u'merasle  [ enumerabilis ,  L]  numerable. 

To  Enu'merate  [ enumeratum ,  L.]  to  number  or 
reckon  up. 

Enumeration,  a  numbering,  reckoning,  or  flam¬ 
ming  up. 

ToEmu'nciate  [enunciatum ,  L.]  to  utter  or  pro¬ 
nounce. 

Enu'nciative  [ evunciativus ,  L.]  that  may  be  fflew- 
ed,  uttered  or  pronounced. 

Enunciati'  vely  [ enunciative ,  L.]  declaratively 

Envoy  [envoi,  F.J  an  accomp;iffi'd  perion,  in  degree 
lower  than  an  embafTador,  font  from  one  fovereign  prince 
or  ftate  to  another,  upon  fome  publick  aftairs. 

ToEnu're  [of  en  and  »ti,  L.  to  ule]  to  accuftom 
one’s  felf  to. 

To  Enure  [in  Law]  to  take  place  or  eifeftj  to  be  a- 
vailable  or  of  force. 

E'nurn  y  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  bordure  charged  with 
beafts,  &c. 

To  E'nvy  [ invidere ,  L.]  to  grudge  or  be  uneafy  at 
the  good  fortune  of  others. 

Envy  [ invidia ,  L.  envie,  F.]  an  uneafinefs  or  grief, 
arifing  from  beholding  the  good  qualities  or  profperity  of 
others. 

Envy  [ Hiereglyphically ]  an  envious  perfon  was  reprefent- 
ed  by  the  water-ferpent  Hydra,  becaufc  of  its  proceeding 
from  corruption  and  mud  ;  intimating,  that  perfons  that 
entertain  this  ungrateful  paffion  in  their  breads,  aie  of  fiich 
a  fordid  difpofition,  that  they  feem  to  be  made  up  of  mud 
and  bafenefs. 

Envy  was  painted  by  the  ancients  in  a  garment  of  a  difl- 
coloured  green  colour,  full  of  eyes. 

ToEnwo'rthy  [of  en  and  pyjr^e,  5<*x.]  to  render 
one’s  felf  worthy  of,  illuftrious  or  noble. 

To  Enwra'p  [of  en  and  hpeoji  yian,  5<jx.]  to  wrap 
up  in. 

Eny'stron  [of  <tV vee,  Gr.  to  perfect]  the  laft  or  4th 
ventricle  in  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  which  compleats 
the  digeftion. 

Eode'rbric  e  [of  Cotoji  a  hedge,  and  bjfice,  Sax.  a 
breaking]  a  hedge-breaking. 

Eo'lian,  of  or  belonging  to  JEolus. 

Eoli'pyle  [of  d.icdhf-y,  of  JEolus  and  xJaok,  Gr.  gates] 
an  inftrument  in  hydraulicks,  being  a  round  bail  of  iron 
or  copper,  with  a  tail  to  it,  and  a  hole  to  it,  which  being 
filled  with  water,  and  thus  expofed  to  the  fire,  produces 
a  vehement  blaft  of  wind- 

Epacma'stica  [of  ’tua.y./^otsix'oc,  Gr.]  a  fever  which 
grows  continually  ftronger. 

E'pact  [’{mT#,  Gr.  i.  e.  additional fupply]  is  a  num¬ 
ber  whereby  is  noted  the  excefs  of  the  Solar  year  above  the 
Lunar ,  whereby  the  age  of  the  moon  every  year  may  be 
found  out ;  for  the  Solar  year  confifting  of  365  days,  and 
the  Lunar  but  of  3  54,  the  lunations  every  year  get  eleven 
days  before  the  Solar  year;  but  thereby  in  19  years  the 
moon  finiffles  twenty  times  twelve  lunations,  gets  up  one 
whole  Solar  year  ;  and  having  finiffled  that  cilcuit,  begins 
again  with  the  fun,  and  fo  from  19  to  19  years  ;  for  the 
firft  year  afterwards  the  moon  will  go  before  the  fun  but 
1 1  days,  which  is  called  the  EpaB  of  that  year ;  the  third 
year  33  days;  but  30  being  an  intire  lunation,  call  that 
away,  and  three  lhall  be  the  EpaB  of  that  year,  and  fo  on. 

EpACT  of  the  Tear,  [with  A/lronomers]  is  the  age  of  the 
moon  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  ;  i.  e.  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  minute  of  the  firft  day  of  January  and  the 
laft  new  moon  of  the  foregoing  year. 

Epago'ge  ['tTiaycoyn1  of  ’nrdyco,  Gr.  to  introduce]  an 
importing  or  bringing  in  ;  alfo  an  examining  of  or  difeour- 
fing  with  one  by  crofs  queftions  or  interrogatories,  L. 

Epago'gium,  the  foreskin  of  the  Penis,  L. 

Epain  e'tick  Poem  [of  i-irtuvx,  Gr.  praiie]  compre¬ 
hends  the  Hymn,  the  Epithalamium ,  the  Genethliacon,  or 
what  elfe  tends  to  the  praife  or  congratulation  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  perfons  and  perfons  eminent  upon  earth. 
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.  EfANA  DfpLOSis  [  ’md.v&ynehuol;  of  W dmu.U-kKou , 
«r,J  a  redoubling,  L. 

Epan  adi'plosis  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  a  figure,  when 
they  begin  and  end  a  fentence  with  the  fame  words,  as 
Kind  to  his  friends ,  and  to  his  enemies  kind.  In  Latin  this  fi¬ 
gure  is  called  Incluflo. 

Epanadiplosis  [with  Phyflcians ]  the  frequent  redou¬ 
blings  or  returns  of  fe  vers. 

Epana'lepsis  of  'eiravxAciju£a»&>,  Gr.  to 

repeat]  a  repetition. 

Ep  ANAL  EPS  IS  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  figure,  in  which 
the  fame  word  is  repeated  for  enforcement- fake,  efpecially 
after  a  long  parenthefis  ;  as,  it  is  manifefl  they  have  erred , 
it  is  manifefl. 

Epan  a'ph  ORA  [Wotiueogjc  of  Gr.  I  refer] 

i.  e.  a  reference. 

Epanaphora  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure,  when  the 
fame  word  begins  feveral  fentences  or  claufes  ;  as,  hie  ge¬ 
lid/  fontes ,  hie  mollia  prat  a  f  hie  nemus . 

Epa'nodos  [’sTrccpoJoi-,  of  ’ini  and  «,Wo?,  Gr.  afeent] 
a  return 

Epanodos  [in  Rhetcrick]  a  figure,  when  the  fame  found 
or  word  is  twice  repeated  in  feveral  fentences,  or  in  the 
lame  fentence,  as 

Keither  the  Light  without  its  Sun , 

Kor  yet  the  Sun  without  its  Light. 

EpANO  RTHOSIS  [  ivtcuopiiscvcri;  of  1 « oMpSoca,  Gr.  to 
correfi]  correction  or  amendment,  a  reftoring  to  the  for¬ 
mer  flare. 

Epanorthosis  [with  Rhetoricians']  is  when  a  perfon 
in  a  pafiion  feems  never  to  be  fatisfied  with  what  he  has 
laid.  1  he  warmth  of  Iris  paffion  pufhing  him  on  ftill  to 
go  farther.  Thinking  the  words  he  has  made  ufe  of  al¬ 
ready  will  not  be  flrong  enough,  he  finds  fault  with  his 
former  expreifions  as  too  faint  and  weak,  and  corrects  his 
difeourfe  by  adding  others  that  are  more  llrong,  as 
O  dementia ,  feu  patientia  mira  ! 

Epaph  '  R  e  s  i  s  [,fc7r«(foi/p«'rrf,  of  W/1  over  and  above, 
and  £t<pa/p£«y,  Gr.  to  take  away]  a  cutting  or  clipping  over 
again,  L. 

.  Epaphjeresis  [with  Phyflcians J  a  repeated  blood-let¬ 
ting,  or  any  repeated  evacuation. 

Epap ha'les is  [with  Surgeons ]  an  irritated  or,  repeat¬ 
ed  phlebotomy. 

E' parch  [  «7rctf^o<-,  G.]  the  prefident  of  a  province. 
Epa'rmata  [’tvetpft*Tet  of  'vnctlpM,  Gr.  to  lift  up] 
fwellingsof  the  glandules,  or  kernels  behind  the  ears  cal¬ 
led  Parotides. 

E'parer  [in  Horfe mar. /kip']  a  word  ufed  in  the  manage 
to  fignify  the  flinging  of  a  horfe,  or  his  yerking  and  ftri- 
king  out  with  his  hind  legs,  F. 

Epau'le,  a  Ihoulder,  F 

Epaule  [in  Fort. J  is  the  ffioulder  or  baftion  of  an  an¬ 
gle  of  the  epaule. 

Ep au  lement,  a  fhouldering-piece,  F. 

EpAu'l EMENT  [in  For///.]  is  a  demi-baftion  or  fquare 
Oriilon ,  a  mafs  of  earth,  of  near  a  fquare  figure,  faced 
with  a  wall  to  cover  the  cannon  of  a  calemate. 

Epaulment,  is alfo  a  fide-work  made  either  of  earth 
thiown  up,  of  bags  or  baskets  full  of  earth,  or  with  fag¬ 
gots  loaded  with  earth. 

Epaulments  [of  Places  of  Arms ]  for  the  cavalry,  at 
the  entering  of  the  trenches,  arc  made  of  fafeines  mixed 
with  earth. 

Epau'xesis  [Wot/i'ii'T/?,  Gr.]  an  incxeafe,  a  rhetorical 

figure. 

Epenthesis  [i n  Grammar]  the  putting  of  a  letter 
or  ly liable  in  the  middle  of  a  wrord,  as  Relligio  lor  Religio} 
Induperator  for  Imperator. 

Epexege'sis  Gr.]  a  plainer  interpreta¬ 

tion  of  that,  which  was  mentioned  before* 

Epha  [f.S'H,  Hebi]  a  meafure  among  the  Hebrews  con¬ 
taining  dry,  3  pecks,  3  pints,  iz  folid  inches,  and  4  decimal 
parts  ;  and  in  liquid  things,  4  gallons,  4  pints  and  1 5  fo¬ 
lid  inches,  w  ine  meafure. 

Ephr'beum?  [with  Anatomifls]  the  fpace  from  the 
Ephr'bium  S  hypogaltrium  or  lower  part  of  the  bel¬ 
ly  to  the  privy  parts,  L. 

EphebFa  ?  [’«ip£/a,  Gr.]  the  age  of  a  (tripling  at  the 
EpHE'BiTYi  entrance  of  the  1  Jth  year. 

Ephb'dra  [k^sfgje,  Gr.]  the  herb  horfc-tail,  L. 
Ephh'lcp  [  ef,«xiV,  Gr.]  a  bloody  fubftance  brought 
up  in  fpitting  ot  blood  ;  alfo  a  fhell  or  cruft  that  is  brought 
over  ulcers.  ® 

Ebhel^e'um  [with  Anatomifls ]  the  place  from  the  hy- 
pogaftnum  or  part  of  the  abdomen  to  the  fecret9, 
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Eph  el  is  [’ffjiAiV,  Gr.]  a  lpot  or  freckle  which  proceeds 
from  fun- burn. 

Ephe  mera  [of  in\  and  ,  Gr.  a  day]  a  conti¬ 
nual  fever  that  lafts  but  one  day. 

Eph  e'm  eres,  birds  or  creatures  that  live  but  one  day,, 
and  therefore  hierogiyphically  reprelented  the  lhortnels  of 
man’s  life. 

Eph  eme  rides  I'etpufai&iSi;,  Gr.]  certain  regifters  or 
Agronomical  tables  calculated  to  ffiew  the  daily  motions 
of  the  planets,  with  their  afpeiSts,  places  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  throughout  the  year.  Aftrologers  generally  ufe 
tliofe  journals  in  drawing  horolcopes  and  fehemes  of  the 
heavens. 

Eph  em  eri'di  an,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  ephemeris. 
E?H  e'm  ERIN  E  [ ephemerinus ,  L.  Gr.] 

Epheme'rian5  belonging  to  a  journal,  regi’fter  or 
day-book. 

Ephe'meris  Gr,]  a  regifter  or  day-book, 

a  journal. 

Ephemeris  [with  Afirologers,  &c.]  a  journal  contain¬ 
ing  obfervations  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  efpecially 
ihewing  their  places  at  noon. 

Ephe'meron  l  of ’siri  and  Gr]  a 

Epheme'riumS  kind  of  plant  that  dies  the  fame 
day  it  lpnngs,  a  may-lily,  meadow- faftron  a  liricon- 
fancy,  L. 

Ephe'merist  Gr.]  a  maker  of  ephe- 

merides.  r 

Ephesti'a  [’Etairr/a,  Gr.]  feftivals  held  in  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  honour  of  Tireflas ,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  a 
fucceffive  mixture  of  man  and  woman  ;  and  therefore  at 
that  time  they  attired  one  firft  in  a  mafeuline,  and  then 
in  a  feminine  habit. 

Eph  e'tte,  certain  judges  at  Athens ,  who  try’d  caufes  of 
manflauginer,  who  were  50  in  number,  and  were  to  be  as 
many  years  old. 

Ephia'ltes  [’EptocRrm,  Gr.]  a  difeafe  called  the 
night- mare,  chiefly  affecting  perfon, s  afleep,  and  lying  on 
their  backs,  who  tancy  their  wind  pipe  and  breaft  is  op- 
prefs’d  by  fome  weight,  and  imagine  that  lome  fipe&re  or 
demon  flops  their  breath. 

Ephi  dr  os  is  [  uplLpeocri?,  Gr.]  a  fweating  or  difehar- 
ging  of  humours  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Ephi'ppium  [of  £(pi7r®/a,  Gr.]  a  faadle  or  other  har- 
nefs  for  a  horfe. 

Ephi'ppium  [with  Anatomifls ]  part  of  the  os  fphe- 
ntides  or  wedge  like  bone  in  which  the  pituary  glandule 
is  placed. 

Ephod  [“Hi.1^,  Hebi]  a  garment  worn  by  the  priefts 
°f  the  Jews,  which  were  of  two  forts  ;  the  firft  was  made 
of  gold  and  tw  illed  (ilk  of  purple  fcarlet,  and  fine  linen 
with  broider’d  work,  &c.  this  only  was  worn  by  theh  gh 
rieft,  when  he  officiated ;  it  covered  the  back  and  the 
read,  and  on  the  fhoulders  were  fet  two  onyx-ftones,  in 
which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  12  fons  of  Jacob , 
the  6  eldeft  on  the  right,  aud  the  6  youngeft  on  the 
left,  that  when  he  went  into  the  Sanftum  SanSiorum  he 
might  be  put  in  remembrance  to  pray  for  the  12  tribes. 
There  were  others  of  linen  for  the  inferior  priefts,  &c. 
Epia'la  ?  ['vjria.K(&y  Gr.]  a  continued  fever  pro- 
Epia'lus5  ceeding  from  cold  phlegm,  wherein 
heat  and  cold  is  felt  at  the  fame  time  in  every  part  of  the 
body. 

Epibat e'rion  [W/JJstT^gaop  of  'tTtCstiifco  I  return]  a 
fpcech  or  a  copy  of  verfes,  returning  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  a  fafe  return  from  a  long  journey  or  voyage,  made  by 
fome  perfon  of  figure  at  an  entertainment  made  for  his 
friends. 

Epi'bole  [  W/£  Am,  Gr.]  a  calling  or  putting  in. 
Epibole  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  wherein  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  fame  word  at  the  beginning  of  feveral  fen¬ 
tences  has  refpe£t  to  the  matter  \  whereas  in  the  figure  Epa- 
nalepfis  it  has  regard  chiefly  to  the  ftde. 

Epica'rpium  ['tmiiaijnnovy  Gr.  of  'sir/  upon  and  xctf- 
mof,  Gr.  the  wrift]  a  medicine  outwardly  applied  to  the 
wrift  like  a  plaftcr  or  pultice,  to  drive  away  intermitting 
fevers. 

Epi'c  AUMA  [ 'tTr'u<Lvpa.«.y  Gr.]  a  foul  fore  or  crufty  ul¬ 
cer,  that  fometimes  happens  to  the  black  of  the  eye. 

Epice'dium  [%7r/XM<f/or,  Gr.]  a  funeral  fong  or  copy 
of  verfes  in  praife  of  the  dead. 

E'picene  [’eir/xo/p©*,  Gr.]  common  to  both  fexes. 
Epicene  Gender  [in  Grammar]  a  gender  which 
contains  both  fexes  uuder  one  termination,  whether  mal- 
culine  or  feminine. 
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JEpiC  ERA'sTICKS  [  ’e7rm£$C?lX£t,  of  S7r[  K6g$C  I'Vu/jH , 

Gr.]  medicines  which  by  their  emplaftick  virtue,  c3V.  take 
away  the  force  of,  and  moderate  the  acrimonious  humours, 
and  afluage  the  painful  fenlation  of  the  parts  afteftcd. 

EpichVrema  [W/xc<>^>Gr-]  an  attempt  or  endea¬ 
vour. 

Epichi'rema  [with  Logicians']  an  argument  for  pro¬ 
long  or  clearing  of  any  matter,  efpecially  fuch  an  one  as 
tonfifts  of  many  piopofitions,  depending  one  upon  another; 
whereby  at  laft  fome  particular  point  is  made  out. 

Epichi'resis  [V Gr  ]  an  attempting,  fet- 
ting  about,  &c.  L. 

Epichiresis  [with  Surgeons]  a  dexterity  or  readinefs 
in  diifefting  animal  bodies. 

Epicho'rdis  [of  ’i-irl  and  3  ^r'n§  or  *nte~ 

ftine]  the  melentery. 

Epic  it  [’eir/xis  of  sVo*,  Gr.]  a  verfe  pertaining  to  or 
confiding  of  hexameter  or  heroick  verfe. 

E'pick  Poem ,  is  a  difeourfe  invented  with  art,  to  form 
the  man  nets  of  men  by  inftruftion,  defigned  uuder  the  al¬ 
legories  of  lome  important  aft  ion,  which  is  related  in 
verle,  after  a  probable,  diverting  and  wonderful  manner. 
Bojfa  thus  defines  it ;  and  it  agrees  very  well  with  our  idea 
of  an  Epick  poem.  Tho’  Arijiotle  fays  Epick  poetry  makes 
ufe  of  difcourles  in  verfe  and  profe,  and  M.  Dacier 
agrees  with  him  ;  but  we  in  England  have  all  our  poetry 
in  verfe  at  lead,  if  not  in  Rhime.  And  we  rank  difeour- 
fes  in  prole,  altho’  there  may  be  the  texture  of  a  fiftion 
in  them,  among  what  we  call  fables,  and  allow  nothing 
to  be  Epick  poetry,  but  what  is  in  verfe.  See  Heroick 
Poem. 

Epick  poefy  is  not  confined  to  obferve  unities  of  time 
and  place.  Arijiotle  fays  it  has  no  fettled  time,  and  in  that 
it  differs  from  the  Dramatick.  And  as  to  unity  of  place, 
that  need  not  be  obferved,  becaufe  the  poem  is  read  as  an 
hiftory,  which  may  be  left  oft  by  the  reader  at  pleafure. 
Epick  Poet,  one  who  writes  fuch  verfes. 

Epicks,  Epick  poetry. 

Epicc/lick  Regions  [of'e^rt  and  xo~A©'  hollow,  whence 
the  word  colon  is  derived]  that  fpace  on  both  fides  over 
the  gut  colon. 

Epicli'nt.®  [’{vixAtmc.  of  W/xAtvw,  Cr.  to  incline] 
earthquakes  that  move  fidelong. 

Epico'phosis  [of  \tti  and  Gr.]  deafnefs. 

Epi'cRAsis  [ Gr.]  a  mingling  together  or 
tempering,  L. 

Epi'crasis  [in  Pbyfick]  the  making  a  judgment  of  a 
difeafe. 

Epi'crisis  [’«T<)te*r u,  Gr.]  approbation,  eftimation, 
judgment,  L. 

Epicte'nion  [of  'tni  and  zra;,  Gr.  the  pubes]  the 
part  upon  the  pubes. 

An  E'picur  e,  one  given  to  excefs  of  gluttony  and 
voluptuouftiefs. 

Epic ur e'a n  [of  Epicurus]  a  follower  of  the  feft  of 
Epicurus. 

Epicurean  Philofophy,  in  this  atoms,  fpace  and  gra¬ 
vity  are  laid  down  as  the  principles  of  all  things.  Epicurus 
held  that  the  univerfe  confifted  of  atoms  or  corpufcles  of 
various  forms,  magnitudes  and  weights,  which  having  been 
difperled  at  random  through  the  immenfe  inane  or  fpace, 
fortuitoufly  concurred  into  innumerable  fyftems  or  worlds 
which  were  thus  formed,  and  afterwards  from  time  to  time 
increafed,  and  diffolved  again  without  any  certain  caufe 
or  defign  ;  without  the  intervention  of  any  deity,  or  the 
intendauce  of  any  providence. 

Epicureanism  /  the  doftrine  or  philofophy  of  Epi- 
Epi'curism  $  curus  ;  alfo  the  praftice  of  an 
epicure  or  voluptuous  perfon  ;  gluttony. 

To  Epicu'rize,  to  live  voluptuoully. 

E'picycle  [’eTrlxtixA©-,  Gr.]  a  little  circle  whofe  cen¬ 
tre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater  ;  or  it  is  a  fmall 
orb  which  being  fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  car¬ 
ried  along  with  its  proper  motion,  and  neverthelefs  carries 
the  body  of  the  planet  fattened  to  it,  round  about  its  pro¬ 
per  centre  by  its  own  peculiar  motion. 

Epicy'cloid  [in  Geometry]  a  curve  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  point  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  along  the 
convex  or  concave  part  of  another  circle. 

Epicy  ema  [W/xiin/xa,  Gr.]  the  fame  as  Superfetation, 
or  the  conceiving  again  before  the  firft  young  is  brought 
forth. 

Epidemi'a  [’{TnJ'vjUfV,  Gr.]  a  catching  or  contagious 

difeafe  communicable  from  one  to  another,  as  the  plaeue, 
pox,  &e.  >  r  . 
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Epide'mical  V  [ep’demicus,  L.  'mSupLofsc-,  Gr.]  com- 
Epide'mick  S  mon  among  all  the  pepple,  uni- 
verfal. 

Epide'micAL  Difeafe ,  a  general  or  fpreading  diforder, 
as  a  plague  proceeding  horn  lonje  corruption  or  malignity 
in  the  air,  which  feizes  great  numbers  ot  people  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time. 

Epide'mium  [of  %7T(  upon  and  S»nt>c  the  people]  the 
lame  as  E ndemius,  but  is  frequently  ufed  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  fignification,  to  exprels  an  infeftion  which  fpreads 
it  lelf  over  feveral  countries  or  a  large  fpace  in  a  little 
time. 

Epide'micaln  ess  [W; $ Gr]  univeriality  of 
infeftion,  &c. 

Epide'rmis  [’s7r/J^M/;,  Gr.]  the  fcarf-skin  of  a  man’s 
body,  L. 

Epi'desis  [  'initial?,  Gr.]  the  binding  of  a  wound 
ro  ftop  blood. 

Epide'smus  [with  Surgeons']  a  ligature,  bandage  or 
fwathe  for  a  wound  or  lore,  L. 

Epidi'dymis  >  tiuS’iS^nis,  Gr.]  a  body  of  veflels, 
EpiLidy mi'd*  S  the  figure  ot  which  refembles 
crooked  veins,  lwollen  with  ill  blood ;  the  greater  globe 
or  bunch  of  which  is  fattened  to  the  back  of  the  tefticles, 
and  the  lefier  to  the  veflel  that  carries  the  femen ,  L. 

EpiGAt'UM  [*«7r»>«io',  of  *tir\  and  yH,  Gr.  the  earth]  the 
lower  part  of  a  circle  in  which  a  planet  moves,  next  to 
the  earth. 

Ep  iga's  TRICK  Artery  [with  AnatomiJIs ]  a  branch  of 
the  Iliack  Artery  diftributing  itfelf  among  the  mufcles  of 
the  epigajirium. 

Epiga's trick  Heins,  the  flank  veins. 

Epiga'strion  [  ’i-Triyetsejtov,  Gr.]  the  fore-part  of  the 
abdomen  or  lower  belly.  The  upper  part  of  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  hypoebondrium ,  the  middle  umbilicalis ,  and  the  low¬ 
er  bypoga  (iriurri ,  L. 

Epige'n  ema  [’tviyivtipx,  Gr.]  that  which  is  added 
to  any  thing  over  and  above. 

Epig  enema  [in  a  Phyfical  fenfe]  that  which  happens 
to  a  difeafe  like  a  fymptom. 

Epiglu'tis  [of  W/  above  and  yMrof,  Gr.  tire  buttock  j 
the  upper  part  of  the  buttocks. 

Epiglo'ttis  [ ’(Tr/p'AcTr'J/f,  of  Wi  and  Gr. 

the  aperture  of  the  Larynx]  the  fifth  cartilage  or  griftle 
of  the  Larynx ,  the  cover  of  the  flap  of  the  windpipe  ;  a 
thin  moveable  cartilage  in  form  of  a  leaf  of  ivy  or  little 
tongue. 

Epigo'natis  [Wi^ow/c,  of  ‘iiri  and  yow  the  knee, 
Gr.]  the  pattle-pan,  or  whirlbone  of  the  knee. 

E'pI  jRAM  [epigramma,^,  of  ’iirly&n/ux  of  Wi  and 
y^i/u/uct,  Gr.]  a  fhort  poem  or  compofition  in  verfe,  treat¬ 
ing  of  one  only  thing,  and  ending  in  fome  point  or  live¬ 
ly,  ingenious  thought. 

Epigra'mmatist  [’iTrr/£?.f*fu.a.Tisris,  Gr.]  a  maker  of 
epigrams. 

Epigra'mme  [in  French  Cookery ]  a  particular  way  of 
drefling  meat. 

Epigra'pHe  [Wo-ejcipri,  Gr]  an  infeription  or  title 
on  a  ftatue,  QPc. 

E'p  tL  ep s  y  [tTnXM-^/tt  of  \nst\a./u.$acvco,  to  invade  or  feize 
upon,  Gr.]  this  difeafe  is  a  convulfion  of  the  whole  body, 
which  hinders  or  puts  a  ftop  to  all  animal  aftions,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  diforder  in  the  brain. 

Epilepsi'a  Inteflinalis  [with  Pbyficians]  a  convulfion 
which  arifes  from  things  that  fret  the  bowels,  a  difeafe  thal 
frequently  happens  to  children,  L 

Epilepsi'a  Puerorum  [with  Pbyficians ]  convulfions  with 
which  infants  are  frequently  feized,  L. 

Epile'ptical  ?[Epilepticus,  of  \oriM'nrliKoc,  Gr.} 
Epile'ptick  S  affeftedor  troubled  with  an  epileply. 
Ep  i  L  e'p  ticks  [’iTrixmclotoi,  Gr.]  medicines  good  a* 
gainft  epilepfies. 

Epiloi'mica  [’tT/Ao;'/u/xa,  Gr.]  medicines  good  againll 
the  plague  or  peftilence,  L. 

Epilo'gi  sma  [of  epilogifmus,  L.  of  ’sTnAoT-i^o^Gr.] 
a  computation  or  reckoning ;  alfo  the  opinion  of  Pbyficians, 
when  confulted  concerning  the  cure  of  a  difeafe. 

E'piLOGUE  [epHogus,  L.  of  'inuoyo;  of  'iici  and 
Koyoi,  Gr.]  in  Dramatick  Poetry ,  a  fpecch  addrefled  to  the 
audience  when  the  play  is  ended  ;  ulually  containing  fome 
refleftions  on  fome  incidents  in  the  play,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  the  part  in  the  play  afted  by  the  aftor  whp 
fpeaks  it. 

Epi'logue  [in  Rhetorick]  is  the  conclufion  of  an  ora¬ 
tion  or  recapitulation,  wherein  the  orator  fums  up  or  reca¬ 
pitulate* 
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pitulates  the  fubftance  of  his  difcourfe,  that  it  may  be 
kept  frefh  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors,  who  are  frequently 
confufed  in  their  thoughts  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  things  they  hear. 

ToEpi'logize  I'txi^oyi^ofioLt,  Gr.j  to  recite  an  epi¬ 
logue,  &c. 

Epiloi'mica  [W/Ao^ntct,  of  \tti  and  aoiju'h,  Gr.  a 
pellilence]  medicines  good  againft  a  peftilence  or  plague. 

Epi'meles  I’i-ni'unMf,  Gr.]  the  medlar,  a  fruit,  L. 

Epime'nia  [Law  Word]  expences  or  gifts. 

Epimeni'dium,  a  kind  of  bolus,  L. 

Epimone'  [Wi/mhi,  Gr.]  continuance,  flay,  perfe- 
verance. 

Epimone  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  figure  by  which  the 
fame  caufe  is  continued  and  perfiifcd  in,  much  in  one  form 
of  fpeech ;  alfo  a  reputation  of  the  fame  word  to  move 
affettion,  as  thus ,  thus  it  pleajed  him ,  &r. 

Epimy'th  ium  [W/yuvS isr,  Gr.]  the  moral  of  a  fable. 

Epini'cion  [e  xiyinioi,  Gr.]  a  triumphal  long,  or  long 
for  vi&ory,  alfo  a  feaft  or  rejoycing  on  that  account. 

Epin  y'c  tides  [  iTrtvviTiSiS)  Gr.]  pimples  that  are 
painful  in  the  night,  and  lend  forth  matter  ;  alfo  a  fore  in 
the  eye,  that  renders  the  fight  dim,  and  makes  the  comers 
of  the  eye  water. 

Epipakoxi  MUS  [of  i7r\  and  -nct^ia/a^,  Gr.  a  fit] 
a  term  w  hich  phyficians  ufe  when  a  patient  is  feized  with 
more  fits  in  a  fever  than  are  ufual. 

Ep  i P  e  d  o'm  E  r  R  Y  [of  gw/,  pedis,  L .  of  a  foot,  and  ni lyr, 
Gr  Meajure]  the  menluration  of  figures  that  Hand  upon  the 
fame  bale. 

E  ip  hie  NO  mena  [of  iisi  and  fcc/i'o /U£vct,  .  Gr.]  figns 
in  difeafes,  which  appear  afterwards. 

Epi'phany  L  't-irtcpczmi ,  of  Wi  and  tpxlrco,  Gr.  to  ap¬ 
peal  an  appearing  of  a  light,  a  manifeftation. 

Er.fHANP,  a  church  feftival  celebrated  on  the  rath 
day  after  Chrijlmas ,  or  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  corn- 
men  oration  of  his  being  manifefted  to  the  Gentiles,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  miraculous  blazing  ftar,  which  conducted 
the  Magi  to  the  place  where  he  was. 

'  Ep.pho'n  EMA  [  \ici<D%vv~p.a.  of  \%t<pconai,  Gr.  to  call 
upon  |  is  all  exclamation  containing  fome  fentence  of  more 
than  ordinary  fenfe,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  dif- 
courfc.  It  is  like  the  laft  bow,  where  2  perfons  have 
been  fighting,  and  gives  the  auditory  a  clofc  and  lively  re¬ 
flexion  on  the  fubjeft  that  has  been  treated  on.  Virgil  gives 
us  an  example  of  an  Epiphonema. 

- Tantxne  animis  cceleflihus  ir  e  ! 

What  Jo  great  Wrath  in  heavenly  Minds  ! 

Fpi'p  HORA  [  Gr.]  an  attack  and  onlet. 

Epiphora  Lwith  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  in  which  a  word 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  feveral  fentences  ;  but  it  differs 
from  Epijlrophe,  in  that  it  has  refpe&  chiefly  to  the  matter. 

Epiphora  [with  Logicians]  a  conclufion  or  confequence 
drawn  from  the  aflumption  in  a  fyllogifm. 

Epiphora  [with  Phyjicians ]  a  violent  flowing  of  hu¬ 
mours  into  any  part,  eipecially  the  watering  or  dropping  of 
the  eyes  ;  occafioned  by  a  thin  rheum,  which  is  commonly 
called  involuntary  weeping,  and  continually  flows  from  the 
corners  ot  the  eyes  ;  alfo  the  fall  of  water  into  the  cods,  as 
in  fome  kind  of  ruptures. 

Epiphylosphe'rmous  Plants  [in  Botany ]  fuch  as 
bear  their  feed  on  the  back  of  their  leaves ;  and  are  the 
lame  that  are  called  Capillaries. 

Epi'physis  [Sx -'upvoi;  of  ’iTTUpuco,  Gr.  to  grow]  one 
bone  which  grows  to  another  by  a  Ample  and  immediate 
joining  ;  but  with  fome  kind  of  entrance  of  one  bone  into 
the  cavity  or  hollow  of  another. 

Epa'pla  sma,  a  pultice,  the  fame  as  Cataplafma ,  L. 

liPi'pLExis  [WjwAwfyr,  Gr.]  an  upbraiding  or  taunt¬ 
ing,  chiding  or  rebuking,  reproof,  rebuke,  L- 

Epiplexis  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  figure  which  by  an 
elegant  kind  of  upbraiding,  endeavours  to  convince. 

Epiploce'  [’s-Trin-Aoxi,  Gr]  a  folding  in,  a  platting  01- 
inter  weaving. 

Epiploce'  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  exprefiing  a  gra¬ 
dual  rifing  of  one  claufe  of  a  fentence  out  of  another,  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  as  he  having  taken  his  hou/e,  he 
brought  out  his  family,  and  having  brought  them  out,Jlew  them. 

Epiploic k,  of  or  belonging  to  the  Epiploon. 

Efiploi's  dextra  [with  Anatomijls ]  a  branch  of  the 
celiack  artery,  which  runs  through  the  right  fide  of  the 
inner  or  hinder  leaf  of  the  omentum  or  caul,  and  the  gut 
Colon  that  is  next  to  it,  1. 

Epiplois  JiniJlra  [Anat.]  a  branch  of  the  celiack  artery 
that  is  bellowed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  caul.  It  fprings 


out  of  the  low  er  end  of  the  Splenica ,  and  runs  to  the 
hinder  leaf  of  the  caul,  and  the  Colon  joined  to  it,  L. 

Epiplois  pojlica  [Anat.]  a  branch  of  the  fplcnick  artery, 
fpringing  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Jplenica,  and  run¬ 
ning  to  the  hinder  leaf  of  the  caul. 

(Epiplooc  e'l  e  [  ennrhooKriMi  of  sttittAo or  the  caul,  and 
x>iAw,  Gr.  a  tumour]  a  kind  of  Hernia,  tumour  or  rupture, 
w  hen  the  caul  falls  into  the  outward  skin  of  the  ferotum. 

EpipLOOCOMI  STBs  [of  ncncKoor  and  xo/wi^sn,  Gr.  to 
carry]  a  fat,  big-bellied  man,  that  has  a  very  great  caul. 

Epiploo  mphalum  [with  Surgeons]  a  rupture,  when 
the  navel  Harts  by  reafon  of  a  caul  that  is  fwollcn  and  fallen 
down,  or  the  entrails  bearing  too  hard  upon  it,  L. 

Epi  ploon  [s7n  7TA0OP,  Gr.]  the  caul,  a  cover  fpread 
over  the  bowels  in  the  lhape  of  a  net,  and  abounding  with 
blood-veflels,  whofe  ufe  is  to  cheriih  the  flomach  and 
guts  with  its  fat. 

Epiplosarco'mphalos  [of  iWc TTAoor,  flefh, 

and  the  navel,  Gr.J  a  fort  of  tumour  of  the  ex- 

omphalos  kind. 

Epiporo'ma  [tTn-Trci’pcd/uct  of  iviiru^octi  to  harden,  Gr.] 
a  kind  of  hard  brawn  in  the  joints. 

E'pires,  the  great  interpreter  of  the  gods  among  the 
Egyptians.  He  was  painted  with  the  head  of  a  hawk. 

Ep  is  a  Rc  i/d  iu  M  [of  e ns, and  crctpx/J  /ov,Gr.  a  carbuncle] 
a  kind  of  dropfy. 

Epischi'on  [W/yxiar,  Gr.]  the  fhare  bone. 

Epi  scopacy  [.of  e7naxoTrti  of  irctaxoTrsw,  Gr.  to  take 
care  of  or  overlook]  church-government  by  bilhops,  or  the 
Hate  or  quality  of  epifcopal  government. 

Epi's  copal  [epifcopalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bi- 
fhop  or  epifcopacy. 

Episcopates  vulvulz  [with  Anatomijls]  two  thin 
skins  or  membranes  in  the  pulmonary  vein,  which  hinder 
the  blood  from  flowing  back  to  the  heart. 

Episcopa'lia  [Old  Records]  the  fynodals,  pentecoflals, 
and  other  cuflomary  dues,  which  ufed  anciently  to  be  paid 
by  the  clergy  to  the  bifhop  of  their  diocefs. 

Ep isc opa'l ians  y  thole  of  the  epilcopal  party,  and 
Episcopalians  5  are  retainers  to  the  church  of 
England. 

Episcopate  [epijeepatus,  L.  of  Wiaxoiri',  Gr.]  the 
office  of  a  bilfiop. 

Episco  picide  [of  epijeopus  a  bilfiop,  and  cxdere,  L* 
to  kill]  a  killer,  or  the  killing  of  a  bilhop. 

.  Episemasi'a  [ entovigcs.oi'rt  Gr.]  the  very  inflant  of 
time  when  a  dileafe  full  feizes  of  a  perfon. 

Episode  [s mtitjoSiov,  Gr.]  an  entrance  or  coming  in. 
Episode  [with  Poets,  &c.]  a  feparate  aftion  or  relation 
tackt  to  the  principal  fubjeft  to  furnilfi  the  work  with  a 
variety  of  events,  or  to  give  a  pleafing  diverfity 
Episo'dical,  of  or  belonging  to  an  epilode. 

Episo  Die,  laid  of  a  poetical  fable  when  it  is  fwelled 
with  unneceflary  incidents  ;  and  its  epilodes  are  not  necel- 
farily  nor  properly  connefled  with  each  other. 

Epispa'sticks  [l  ■awjra.sixd.  of  iiriarodco,  Gr.  to  at- 
traft]  medicines  which  draw  bliflers,  or  attract  humours 
to  the  part. 

Episp  hte'ria  [evriatpcuploi,  of  6©<*  above  and  a  cting,  a 
fphere,  Gr.]  certain  windings  and  turnings  in  the  outward 
fubflance  of  the  brain ;  that  the  fanguiferous  veflels  may 
pafs  more  freely. 

Epis'tle  [epijlola,  L]  a  letter. 

Epistemonakch  [  of  ’wrisrijuct  fcience  and 
dominion]  a  dignitary  in  the  Greek  church,  whole  office 
was  to  watch  over  the  doflrines  of  the  church,  in  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  faith,  and  to  infpe£t  and  furvey 
them  as  a  cenlor. 

Epi'stler,  one  who  reads  the  epiflles  in  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church. 

Epi'stolar  y  [ epijlolaris ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
Epistolary  $  epiflles  or  letters. 

Epistomi'a  [W/jo^iT,  Gr.]  the  utmofl  gapings  and 
meetings  of  veflels. 

Episto'mium  [ 'wnsogtiov,  Gr.]  in  Hydraulicks ,  a  plug 
or  inflrument,  by  the  application  whereof  an  aperture  may 
be  opened  and  Hint  again  at  pleafure. 

Ep  1  s  t  r  op  h  veT  s  [of  ’t7riff£opi,  of  ’sirs  upon,  and  splpa 
to  turn,  Gr.]  the  firfl  Vertebra  of  the  neck,  that  turns 
round  upon  the  axis  or  lecond. 

Epi'strophe  [fivusytt it,  Gr.]  a  turning  or  alteration, 
a  going  back,  L. 

Ep.jstrophe  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure,  wherein 
feveral  fentences  end  in  the  fame  word,  as  ambition  Jeeks  to 
be  next  to  the  bejl,  after  that  to  be  equal  with  the  bejl,  then 
to  be  chief  and  above  the  bejl. 
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Episty'uum  [W/rvAiov,  Gr.]  that  which  is  now  cal¬ 
led  an  Architrave ,  which  is  the  firft  member  of  the  Enta¬ 
blature,  and  is  ufually  broken  into  z  or  3  divifions  termed 
Fa  fix,  i.  e.  fwathes,  fillets,  bands  or  Jiffs.  ^ 

E'pitaph  [ \<mnajitav  of  Wi  T<a  revpea,  i.  e.  upon  a 
tomb  or  monument]  which,  fays  a  certain  author,  fhould  re¬ 
member  the  name  of  the  deceafed  and  his  progeny  truly  ; 
his  country  and  quality  briefly  ;  his  life  and  virtues  modeft- 
ly,  and  his  end  chriftianly,  exhorting  rather  to  examples 
than  vain  glory. 

Epi'tasis  [Witckt/s-  of  WiTctWii.',  Gr.  to  ftretch  out] 
a  ftretching  or  {training ;  vehemence,  intenfenefs  ;  alfo 
an  amplifying  or  enlarging  on  a  fubjett,  L. 

Ep  it  as  is  [in  Comedy ,  &c.]  the  bufieft  part  of  that  or 
any  other  play  before  things  are  brought  to  the  full  ftate 
and  vigour. 

Ep  it  A  sis  [in  Phyfick]  the  increale  or  growth  and  heigh¬ 
tening  of  a  difeafe,  or  a  paroxifm  of  a  difeafe,  eipecially 
of  a  fever. 

Epith ala'mium  [W/Sa.Aa.V'sP,  Gr.]  a  nuptial  fong 
or  poem,  which  was  ufed  anciently  to  be  rehearfed  at  wed¬ 
dings,  in  commendation  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  ; 
wifhing  them  a  fruitful  iflue,  and  all  things  conducing  to  a 
happy  life  ;  with  every  now  and  then  wanton  glances  on 
the  pleafures  of  the  marriage  bed 

Efi'thema  [  Gr.]  a  medicine  applied  to 

the  more  noble  parts  of  the  body  ;  alfo  any  outward  ap¬ 
plication  generally  of  a  liquid  form  like  a  fomentation. 

Epithy'me  [ iTridv^'io. ,  Gr.]  a  medicinal  plant  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature  and  figure.  Its  feed  is  very 
fmall,  from  which  arife  long  threads  like  hairs,  which 
foon  perilh  as  well  as  the  root,  unlefs  they  meet  with  fome 
neighbouring  plant  both  to  fuftain  and  feed  them.  It 
grows  indifferently  on  all  kinds  of  herbs,  and  writers  at¬ 
tribute  to  them  the  virtues  of  the  plants  they  grow  on, 
but  thofe  moft  ufed  in  medicine  are  fuch  as  grow  on  thyme. 

E'pithet  [s7riSs7ov,  Gr.]  a  thing  put  or  added  to. 

E  p  IT  H  ET  s  [with  Grammarians]  are  adjectives  or  words 
put  to  febftantives,  exprefling  their  natures  or  qualities,  as 
a,  generous  fpirit ,  a  violent  raget  where  the  words  generous 
and  violent  are  the  epithets  expreffmg  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  paflion. 

Epiti'mesis  [’£7r/T(^ncr/f,  Gr.]  a  rebuke  or  check  ; 
the  fame  in  Rbetorick  that  is  called  the  epitafis. 

Epi'tome  ['Eirnufiiv  of  imfiavew,  Gr.  to  retrench]  an 
abridgment  or  reduction  of  the  principal  matters  of  a  large 
book  into  a  lefler  compals. 

To  Epi'tomiz  e,  to  make  an  abridgment,  or  to  re¬ 
duce  into  a  lefler  compals. 

Epi'tomiz  er  [of  lirno/xv,  Gr.]  anabridger. 

Epi'tritus  [j7rfiea7@p]  afoot  of  a  Latin  verfe,  con¬ 
fiding  of  4  lyllables,  where  the  firft  fyllablc  is  Ihort,  and 
all  the  reft  long,  as  Salutantes  ;  the  2d  is  made  out  of  a 
Ttochxus  and  a  Spondxus,  where  the  firft  fyllablc  is  long, 
and  the  zd  ihort,  and  the  2  laft  as  long  as  concitati  •  the  3d 
is  compounded  of  a  Spondxus  and  an  Iambus,  where  the 
2  firft  lyllables  are  long,  the  3d  fhort,  and  the  laft  long, 
as  Communicant  ;  the  4th  confifts  of  a  Spondxus  and  a 
Trochaus,  where  the  3  firft  lyllables  arc  long,  and  the  laft 
Ihort,  as  ipcantare. 

Ep  it  ro'c  H  as  mu  s  Gr.]  a  running  over 

things  with  a  great  fwiftnels,  L. 

Ep  it  R  o'c  H  A  s  mu  s  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  figure,  where¬ 
in  the  orator  runs  haftily  over  leveral  things,  either  for  bre¬ 
vity-fake,  as  Cxfar  invaded  the  borders,  took  the  city  and 
purfued  Pompey  ;  or  elfe  to  amaze  thofe  he  fpeaks  to  ;  as 
ftand  ftill  firs  ;  what  brought  you  this  way  ?  who  are  you 
that  appear  in  arms  1  whither  are  you  marching  ? 

Epi'tROPE  [i'ra-/T£9'7r»i  of  IWJfhira;,  Gr.  to  grant]  per- 
miflion,  a  committing  of  an  affair  to  one’s  management. 

Epi'tropk  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  a  figure,  when  the 
orator  grants,  what  he  may  freely  deny,  in  order  to  obtain 
what  he  demands.  This  figure  is  fometimes  uled  to  move 
an  enemy,  and  fet  before  his  view,  the  horror  of  his  cruel¬ 
ty.  To  this  end  he  is  invited  to  do  all  the  mifehief  he 
can. 

Epizeu'gMENON.  See  Diezeugmenon. 

Epizeu'xis  [s nst'Civkli,  Gr.]  a  joining  together. 

Eploye'  [in  Heraldry]  difplay’d,  as  Aigle  Eploye,  is  an 
eagle  difplay’d,  which  is  not  always  to  have  2  heads.  But 
.as  in  the  efcutcheon.  See  Difplaycd  in  D. 

Ep  n  eu  m  a't  os  is  [j'&i/ev/u.ctTOo/f,  Gr.]  expiration,  the 
a£t  or  faculty  of  breathing  out,  L. 

Epo'ch  £  of  W oyjav,  Gr.  to  fuftain  or  flop] 

E'pocha  S  a  chronological  term  for  afixt  point  of 
xime,  whence  the  years  are  numbred  or  accounted  ;  or  a 
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folemn  date  of  time  counted  from  fome  memorable  a&iori, 
as  the  creation  of  the  world,  Qpe. 

Julian  Epoch  A,  takes  its  name  from  the  emperor 
Julius  Cxfar  s  reformation  of  the  Roman  Calendar;  which 
was  done  45  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the  year 
708.  from  the  building  of  Rome,  and  in  the  731ft  Olympiad. 

Epoch  A  of  Chrifl,  is  the  common  epocha  throughout 
Europe ,  commencing  from  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  De¬ 
cember  25,  or  rather  according  to  the  vulgar  account  from 
his  Circumcifion  the  iff  of  January  ;  but  in  England  from 
the  incarnation  or  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
25th  of  March. 

Epocha  of  the  Creation,  according  to  the  computation 
of  the  Jews,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  953,  an- 
fwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift,  3761,  and  commences  on 
the  7  th  of  Ottober. 

Dioclejian  Epoch  A,  or  the  Epocha  of  Martyrs,  is  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4997,  anfwering  to  the  year  of 
Chrift  283.  It  is  lb  called  from  the  great  number  of 
Chriftians  who  fullered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  that 
emperor. 

Arabick  Epocha  7  takes  its  beginning  from  the  flight 

Turkijb  Epochal  of  the  impoftor  Mahomet ,  from 
Mecca  in  Arabia,  July  the  1 6th,  An.  Ch.  6 22. 

Abajfme  Epocha,  began  much  about  the  fame  time  as 
the  Dioclejian  epocha  began. 

Perftan  Epocha,  called  alfo  the  Jefdtgerdick  Epocha, 
took  its  date  from  the  coronation  of  Jefdegerdis  the  laft 
Perftan  king,  or,  as  others  fay,  from  the  Perfans  being 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans  and  Saracens,  An.  Ch.  6 32. 

E'pode  [’E -nohbc,  of  ‘tir'i  after  and  cJSoli,  Gr.  fongs] 
one  of  the  numbers  of  that  lort  of  Lyrick  poetry,  of  which 
the  odes  ot  Pindar  confift.  The  other  two  being  Strophe 
and  Antiftrophe,  which  anfwer  each  other  in  every  ode, 
w  hereas  one  epode  anfwers  to  another  in  feveral  odes. 

The  epode  was  fung  by  the  pnefts  {landing  ftill  before 
the  altar,  after  all  the  turns  and  returns  of  the  Strophe  and 
Antiftrophe. 

E'pomis  [’Eirufth,  of  eorl  and  Gr.  a  fhoulder] 

an  hood,  fuch  as  univerfity-ftudents  and  livery-men  wear. 

Epomis  [with  Anat.  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoulder, 
otherwife  called  Acromium. 

Epo'mphalum  [’£7ro,u<fouov,  of  'tiri  and  o/afn\or,  Gr. 
a  navel]  a  plafter  or  other  medicine  apply  d  to  the  navel 
when  it  ftarts. 

Epope'a  [in  Poetry \  is  ftriftly  the  hiftory,  aftion  or  fa¬ 
ble,  which  makes  the  fubjeff  of  an  Epick  poem. 

E'puiary  [ epulans ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  feaft  or 
banquet. 

Epula'tion,  a  feafting  or  banqueting,  L. 

E'pulis  [”£7r »A/<r,  of  W)  and  aKov,  Gr.  a  gum]  an  ex- 
crefcence  iia  the  gums,  lo  large  as  fometimes  to  hinder  the 
opening  of  the  mouth. 

Epulo'sity  [ epuloftas ,  L.]  great  banqueting. 

Epulo'se  [ epulofus ,  L.]  feafting  often,  liberal  in  feafts. 

Epulo'ticks  [epulotica, L.  of  \haEotik<x,  of  Wkao®, 
Gr.  to  cicatrize]  medicines  that  ferve  to  bring  fores  or  ulcers 
to  an  clear,  L. 

Equability  [ xquabilitas ,  Gr.]  equality,  evcnnels, 
fteadinefs ;  alfo  the  exafl:  agreement  of  fome  things  in  re- 
fpeft  to  quantity. 

E'qu able  laquabilis,  L]  equal,  alike,  or  of  the  fame 
proportion  ;  fteady. 

Equable  Acceleration,  is  when  the  fwiftnefs  of  any 
body  in  motion  increales  equally  in  equal  time. 

Equable  Motion  [in  Philojophy ]  is  fuch  a  motion  as  al¬ 
ways  continues  in  the  fame  degree  of  velocity  or  fwift¬ 
nefs. 

Equable  Retardation  [in  Philofr]  is  when  the  fwifrnefs 
of  feveral  bodies  is  promoted  or  hindered,  and  is  exaftly 
and  uniformly  the  fame  in  alL 

E'qu ABLENESS  [ xquabilitas ,  L.]  capablenels  of  being 
made  equal. 

E'qu  ABLY,  equally. 

■  E'qu  al  [aqualis,  L.]  like,  even,  juft. 

A n  Equal  [ aqualis ,  L.]  one  who  is  upon  the  lame 
level  with  another. 

To  E'qu  A  l  \_xquare,  L.]  to  make  equal,  to  anfwer,  to 
be  agreeable  to. 

Equal  Angles  [ Geometry ]  are  thofe  w'hofe  fides  incline 
alike  to  each  other,  or  that  are  meafured  by  fimilar  parts 
of  their  circles. 

Equal  Circles,  are  fuch  whofe  diameters  are  equal. 

Equal  Figures ,  arc  thole  whofe  area’s  are  equal,  whe¬ 
ther  the  figures  be  fimilar  or  nor. 

Equal  Hyperbola's,  arc  thofe  whofe  ordinates  to  their 
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determinate  axes  are  equal  to  each  other,  taken  at  equal 
diftances  from  their  vertices. 

Equ  al  Solids,  are  thole  which  comprehend  and  contain 
each  as  much  as  the  other,  or  whole  lolidities  and  capaci¬ 
ties  ate  equal.  << 

Equal  Arithmetical  Ratio’s,  are  fuch  wherein  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  two  lei's  terms  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
two  greater. 

Equa'lity  >  [ejualitas,  L.]  a  being  equal  or  like, 
E'qualnels  S  a  likenefs,  agreeablenefs. 

Circle  of  Equality  [with  A  fir  on.]  a  circle  ufed  in  the 
Ttolemaick  fyftem,  to  account  for  the  eccentricity  of  the 
planets,  and  reduce  them  to  a  Calculus  with  the  greater 
cafe  ;  this  is  called  alio  the  Circle  of  the  Equ  ant. 

Proportion  of  Equality  evenly  ranged ,  is  fuch  wherein 
two  terms  in  a  rank  or  leries  are  proportional  to  as  many 
terms  of  another  rank,  compared  to  each  other  in  the  lame 
order,  i.  e.  the  firft  of  one  rank  to  the  firft  of  another, 
the  fecondto  the  fecond,  and  fo  on,  called  in  Latin ,  Pro' 
porlio  ex  equo  ordinata. 

Proportion  vf  Equality  evenly  difiurbed,  is  fuch  wherein 
more  than  two  terms  of  a  rank  are  proportional  to  as  many 
te;m>  of  another  rank,  compared  to  each  other  in  a  difte- 
nnt,  interrupted  or  dtfturbed  order,  viz.  the  firft  of  one 
rank  to  the  fecond  of  another,  the  fecond  to  the  third, 
&c.  called  in  Latin ,  Propcrtto  ex  equo  perturhata. 

Equa'lity  [ emblematically ]  was  reprelented  by  a 
lady  lighting  z  torches  at  once. 

Equa'lity  [with  Mathematicians ]  the  cxa£t  agree¬ 
ment  of  2  things  in  reipeft  to  quantity.  b 

Equality  [with  Algebraifls J  is  a  comparifon  of  2 
quantities  which  arc  equal  both  really  and  reprefentative- 
ly,  i.  e.  equal  in  both  effects  and  letters. 

To  E  qualize,  to  make  fhares  equal,  to  compare. 
E'qjj alness  [, xqualitat ,  L.]  equality. 

Equani'mity  (  [ equanimitas ,  L.]  evennefs  of 
Equa'n imousn  ess  S  mind,  contentednefs  ;  a  calm 
and  quiet  temper  upon  all  events  of  foitune,  either  good 
or  bad. 

Equa'nimous  [ equar.imis ,  L.]  endowed  with  equa¬ 
nimity. 

E'quant  [in  Aflronomy]  a  circle  imagined  by  Aftrono- 
tners  in  the  plane  of  the  deferent  or  eccentrick,  for  the  re¬ 
gulating  and  adjufting  certain  motions  of  the  planets. 

Equa'pium  [with  iotanifls]  the  herb  alifander  or 
lovage,  L. 

Equa'tion  [e quatio,  L.]  a  making  equal,  an  equal 
divifion. 

Equation  [in  Algebra ]  an  expreffion  of  the  lame 
quantity  in  2  different  that  is  diffimilar,  but  equal  terms 
or  denominations,  as  3  s~to  0,6  d. 

Equation  [with  Afironomers]  is  taken  from  the  pro¬ 
portion  or  regulation  of  time,  or  the  difference  between  the 
time  marked  out  by  the  fun’s  apparent  motion,  ai;d  the 
time  that  is  meafured  by  its  real  or  middle  motion  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  w  hich  clocks  and  watches  ought  to  be  adjufted. 

Equa'tion  or  Optical  Profihaphxrefis  [in  the  Ttolemaick 
theory  of  the  planets]  is  the  angle  made  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  to  the  centres  of  the 
world  and  of  the  eccentrick. 

Equation  or  Phyftcal  Profihapherefii,  is  the  difference 
between  the  motions  of  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  in  the 
equant  and  in  the  eccentrick. 

Equation  or  Total  Profihaphxrefis ,  is  the  difference 
between  the  planets  mean  and  true  motion,  or  the  an°fe 
made  by  the  lines  of  the  true  and  mean  motion  of  the 
centre. 

Equation  of  Time ,  is  the  difference  between  the  fun’s 
true  longitude  and  his  right  afeenfion,  or  the  difference 
between  mean  and  apparent  time. 

Equa'tor  [equator,  L.]  the  equinoctial  line ,  and  the 
fame  that  by  mariners  is  called  the  line  by  way  of  excel¬ 
lency,  a  great  movable  circle  af  the  fphere  equally  di- 
ftant  from  the  two  poles  of  the  world,  or  that  divides  the 
heaven  or  globe  of  the  univerfe  into  two  equal  Darts 
north  and  foiith,  * 

Equr'ry  /  [ecuyer,  F.]  an  officer  who  has  the  care 
Equf.'rry  S  and  management  of  the  horfes  of  a 
king  or  prince ;  alio  a  grancl  ftabfe  for  horfes  furnifhed 
with  all  convcniencies  ;  alfo  the  lodgings  or  apartments 
o!  the  equerries  or  grooms. 

Equ  Es,  a  horfeman,  a  man  of  arms  ;  a  Roman  knight 
°*  J}  m'<fdle  order  between  the  commonalty  and  peerage. 

Equ  es  Auratus  [i.  e.  a  gilded  knight]  the  Latin  term 
l°r  alJ  EnSlifi  knight,  becaule  in  ancient  times  none  but 
nights  were  allowed  to  gild  their  armour  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  furniture. 


Equestrian  [equefiris,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
horleman  or  knight. 

Equia'ngular  [of earns  and  angulus,  L.]  that  has 
equal  angles  or  corners. 

Equicru'ral  [of  equus  and  cruralis ,  L.]  that  has 
equal  legs  or  fides. 

Equi'culus  ?  [with  Afironomers']  i.  e.  the  little  horfe, 
E  qu  u  s  minor  5”  a  northern  conftellation  confifting  of 
four  ftars,  L. 

Eq^uidi'ffer  ENT  [/ rithmetick ]  if  in  a  feries  of  three 
quantities  there  be  the  lame  difference  between  the  firft 
and  fecond  as  between  the  fecond  and  third,  they  are 
faid  to  be  continually  equidifterent  ;  thus  3,  6,  9  are 
continually  equidifterent. 

Difcretely  Equi  different,  is  if  in  a  feries  of  four 
quantities  there  is  the  fame  difference  between  the  full 
and  fecond  as  between  the  third  and  fourth  ;  thus  3,  6> 
7  and  10  are  difcretely  equidifterent. 

Equidi'stant  [of  equus  and  di flans,  L.]  that  is,  of 
an  equal  diftauce  ;  equally  diftant  from  another  thing. 

Equidi'stantness  [of  equus  and  diflantia,  L.]  be¬ 
ing  equidiftant. 

Equifo'rmit  Y  [of  equus  and  forma,  L.]  likenefs  in 
form. 

Equila'ter  al  [  equilaterus,  L.  ]  equal-fided,  or 
whole  fides  are  all  equal. 

Equil'ateral  Hyperbola ,  one  whofe  afymptotes  do  al- 
ways  interlefl  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre.  If 
the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  any  hyperbola  be  equal  to  its  Pa¬ 
rameter,  then  all  the  other  diameters  will  alio  be  equal 
to  their  Parameters. 

Equili'brjty  [  equilibritas,  L.  ]  equal  weight  or 
poife. 

In  Equili'brio  [in  Mechanifm]  when  the  two  ends 
of  a  ballance  hang  exa£Uy  even  and  level,  fo  that  they 
neither  can  alcend  or  deicend,  they  are  (aid  to  be  in  equi- 
librio. 

Equilibrium  [equilibrium,  L,,]  equality  of  weight 
and  poife,  equal  ballance. 

Equimultiples  Lin  Arithmetick  and  Geometry]  are 
numbers  and  quantities  multiplied  by  one  and  the  fame 
number  and  quantity  ;  or  fuch  numbers  or  quantities  as 
contain  their  fubmultiples  an  equal  number  of  times  ;  as 
12  and  6  are  equal  multiples  of  theii  fubmultiples  4  and. 
2,  inafmuch  as  each  of  them  contains  its  fubmultiple  three 
times. 

Equino'ctial  [ equino&iolis ,  of  equus  equal  and  wax, 
L.  night,  lb  called  becaule  when  the  fun  paffes  through  it, 
the  d'ay  and  night  are  of  an  equal  length  over  ail  parts  of 
the  earth]  a  great  and  immoveable  circle  of  the  fphere 
under  which  the  equator  moves  in  its  diurnal  motion. 
The  equinoctial  is  commonly  confounded  with  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  ;  the  equator  being  movea¬ 
ble,  and  the  equinoctial  immoveahle,  and  the  equator  being 
drawn  about  the  convex  furface  of  the  fphere  ,  but  the 
equinoctial  on  the  concave  furface  of  the  magnus  orbis. 

Equinoctial  Dial,  is  that  whole  plain  lies  parallel 
to  the  equinoCtial. 

Equ  i  n  oct  i  a  l  Points  [A fir  on.]  are  the  two  points  where 
the  equator  and  ecliptick  interfeCt  each  other. 

Equinoctial  Colure ,  is  that  palling  through  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points. 

E'quinoxes  [of  equus  and  nox,  L.]  the  precife  times 
in  which  the  fun  enters  the  firft  points  of  Aries  and  Libra% 
when  the  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length. 

The  Autumnal  Equinox,  is  on  the  izrh  of  September. 

The  Vernal  Equinox,  is  on  the  10th  of  March 
To  Equi'p  [ equipper ,  F.]  to  provide  neceffaries,  to  fur- 
nifti  ;  to  fet  forth,  to  fet  or  fit  out  for  a  voyage,  &c. 

E'quipage,  the  provifion  of  all  things  neceffary  for  a 
voyage  or  journey  \  as  a  fhip’s  crew,  furniture,  attire,  at¬ 
tendance,  &c. 

Equi'p  arable  [of  xquus  and  comparalilis,  L.]  com¬ 
parable. 

Equi'parates  [equiparata,  L.]  things  compared  or 
made  equal. 

Equipoi'se  [equipoids,  F]  an  equal  weight. 

Equ i'pollence  ?  [ equipollent!  a ,  L.]  a  logical 

Equipo'llentn ess  S  term  ufed  when  leveral  pro- 
pofitions  fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing,  tho’  it  be  expref- 
fed  after  different  manners,  as  not  every  man  is  learned ,  foms 
man  is  learned. 

Equip  o'l  lent  [ equipollent ,  L.]  being  of  equal  forces 
or  fignification. 

Equipo'nderancy  [of aquipondium,  L.]  ad  equal 
weighing  or  poifing. 

Equi- 
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Equiponderant  [of  *quc  and  ponderans,  L.]  e- 
qually  ballancing  or  poifing. 

Equipo'nderous  [of  xque  and  ponderofus,  L.]  that  is 
of  equal  weight., 

Equipo'nderous  ness  [aquipondium,  L.]  the  being 
of  equal  weight. 

Equippe  [in  Heraldry']  fignifies  a  knight  equipped,  i.e. 
aimed  at  all  points. 

Equi'pped  [equippe ,  F.]  furnifhed,  accouter’d,  &c. 

Equ  i'ri  a,  certain  games  celebrated  a t  Rome  in  the 
month  of  March  with  horfe-races,  like  our  jufts  and  tour¬ 
naments  in  honour  of  Mars  in  Mars's  field. 

E' quit able,  juft,  righteous,  reafonable,  F. 

E'qjjitableness  [of  equitable,  F.j  righteoufnefs, 
juftnefs,  reafonablenels. 

Equitatu'ra  [Old  lat.  Reci]  a  liberty  of  riding  or 
carrying  grift  and  meal  from  a  mill  on  horfe-back. 

E'quit  Y  [xquitas,  L.]  the  virtue  of  treating  all  men 
according  to  the  rules  of  right  reafon  and  juftice. 

Equity  and  JtuJlice  [Hieroglypbically]  was  reprefented 
by  a  fwallow,  becaufe  that  bird  diftributes  its  meat  equally 
to  its  young  ones. 

Equity  [ Hieroglypbically ]  is  alfo  reprefented  by  a  pair 
of  leales  or  ballance. 

Equity  [in  a  Law  fenfej  has  a  double  and  contrary 
meaning,  for  one  enlarges  and  adds  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  extending  the  words  of  it  to  cafes  unexprefled,  yet 
having  the  fame  reafon  ;  whereas  the  other  abridges  and 
takes  from  it  ;  fb  that  the  latter  is  defined  to  be  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  law,  generally  made  in  that  part  wherein 
it  fails. 

Court  of  Equity,  is  the  court  of  Chancery ,  in  which  the 
rigour  of  the  common  law  and  the  feverity  of  other  courts 
is  moderated  ;  and  where  controverfies  are  fuppofed  to  be 
determined  according  to  the  exa£t  rules  of  equity  and 
confluence. 

Equivalence  [aquivalentia,  L]  the  agreement  in 
nature,  quality  or  circumftances  between  feveral  things 
propofed. 

Equivalent  [^equivalent,  L.]  of  equal  worth  or 
value. 

Equi'voca  Equivocantia ,  words  common  to  feveral 
things  in  a  very  different  fignification,  i-  e.  to  feveral 
things  which  have  a  fimilar  effence,  correfponding  to  the 
fimilar  denomination  ;  as  taurut  a  bull,  and  taurut  the 
conftellation,  and  mount  Taurus. 

Equivocal  [ xquivocus ,  L.]  having  a  double  or 
doubtful  fignification  ;  or  that  the  fenfe  of  which  may  be 
taken  feveral  ways. 

Equi'vocals  [xquivoca,  L.]  equivocal  terms  (with 
Logicians)  are  fuch  terms  whofe  names  are  the  fame,  but 
their  natures  very  different. 

Equi'voc  al  Generation  [with  Philofophers]  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plants  without  feeds  ;  infeCts  or  animals  with¬ 
out  parents  in  the  natural  way  of  copulation  between  male 
and  female,  which  is  now  believed  never  to  happen ;  but 
that  all  bodies  are  produced  univocally. 

Equi'voc  A  L  Signs  [with  Surgeons]  are  certain  accidents 
or  figns  of  the  fraCture  of  the  fcull,  which  confirm  other 
figns  called  TJnivocal. 

Equivocal  Word  [with  Grammarians)  a  word  that 
comprehends  more  fignifications  than  one,  or  which  ferves 
for  different  notions. 

Equivocally  [aquivoce,  L.]  dubioufly,  ambiguouf- 
ly  ;  alfo  with  a  mental  refervation. 

Equi'voc  aln  ess  [of  cequivocus,  L.]  equivocal  qua¬ 
lity,  or  being  of  the  fame  name  but  different  quality. 

To  Equivocate  [equivoquer,  F.]  to  fpeak  doubt¬ 
fully  or  ambiguoufly  ;  alfo  to  fay  one  thing  and  mean 
another. 

Equivoca'tion,  a  double  meaning,  L. 

Equ  us  alatus  [in  Agronomy)  the  fabulous  winged  horfe, 
called  Pegafus,  one  of  the  northern  conftellations,  confiding 
of  20  ftars, 

Equ  u  s  [with  Ajlronomers ]  a  conftellation,  the  former 
part  of  the  horfe  as  far  as  the  navel,  is  the  only  part  to  be 
feen.  Aratus  writes  that-  he  was  the  fame  that  opened  the 
fountain  in  Helicon  with  his  hoof,  which  is  called  Hippo- 
crene.  But  fome  will  have  him  to  be  Pegafus ,  who  flew 
to  the  ftars  before  the  fall  of  Bellerophon.  Which  leems 
to  others  to  be  incredible,  becaufe  he  has  no  wings  ;  there¬ 
fore  Euripides  will  have  him  to  be  Mcnalippe ,  the  daughter 
of  Chiron,  who  was  debauched  by  JEolui  ,  and  being  with 
child  fled  into  the  mountains  ;  and  being  about  to  be  de¬ 
livered  there,  her  father  came  in  fearch  after  her.  She 
being  taken,  that  flic  might  not  be  known,  pray’d  that  file 


might  be  transformed  ;  upon  which  flte  was  turned  into  a 
mare.  And  upon  the  account  of  her  own  piety  and  her 
father’s,  Diana  placed  her  among  the  ftars  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  fhe  remains  invifible  to  the  centaur  (for  he  is  believ’d 
to  be  Chiron )  the  pofterior  [lower]  parts  of  the  body  of 
this  figure,  becaufe  of  the  modefty  of  the  womanifh  fex, 
are  not  feen. 

Equ  us  coopertus  [Old  Records ]  a  horfe  fet  out  with  a 
faddle  and  other  furniture,  L. 

To  Era'dicate  [eradicatum,  L.]  to  pluck  up  by  the 
roots,  to  deftroy  utterly. 

Eradication,  a  plucking  up  by  the  roots  ;  alfo  a 
deftroying  utterly. 

Era'dicativ  es  [in  Medicine]  fuch  medicaments  as 
work  powerfully  and  do  as  it  were  root  out  the  diftemper, 
they  are  oppofed  to  Minoratives  which  operate  but  gently. 

Era'nthemum  [with  Bot.]  the  herb  chamomiJ,  L. 

Era'sed  | erafus,  L.]  feraped  out. 

Erased  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  any  thing 
plucked  or  torn  off  from  that  part,  to  which  it 
was  fixed  by  nature,  as  a  boar’s  head  erafed  ; 
fee  the  efcutcheon. 

Era's  EM  ENT,  a  blotting  or  dafhing  out. 

Era'stian  ism>  the  principles  or  doftrine  of  the 

Era'6TIANs  [fo  called  from  one  Erafus  a  phyfician  in 
Switzerland )  among  other  tenets  they  held  that  excommu¬ 
nication  in  a  Chriftian  ftate  was  lodged  in  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate. 

Era'to  [’E^ctcJ  of  'iggcoi,  Gr  to  love]  one  of  the  nine 
mules,  that  had  the  rule  of  lovers. 

Ere  [acjie,  $«*.]  before  that,  rather  than 

Erebus  [’Efsg©-,  Gr.]  an  infernal,  poetical  deity, 
faid  to  be  father  of  night  and  hell. 

Erebi'nthus  [in  Botany]  chich-peas,  a  fort  of 
pulfe. 

To  Ere'ct  [erettum,(\ up.  of  erigere,  L.]  to  raife,  to  fet 
up,  to  build. 

To  Ere'ct  a  Figure  [in  Aftrology)  is  to  divide  the  12 
houfes  of  the  heavens  aright,  putting  down  the  figns,  de¬ 
gree,  S Pc.  in  their  right  place  according  to  the  pofition  of 
heavenly  bodies,  at  that  moment  of  time  the  fcheme  is 

ere  fled. 

Ere'ct  Flowers  [with  Florifts ]  are  thole  that  grow  up¬ 
right  without  hanging  the  head,  as  tulips,  &c, 

Ere'ct  ion,  araifing  orcaufing  to  ftand  upright,  F.of L. 

Erecto'res,  lifters  up,  raifers,  L. 

Erect  ores  Clitoridis  [in  Anatomy)  mulcles  inferted 
into  the  fpongious  bodies  of  the  Clitoris,  which  they  ereft 
in  coition. 

Erector.es  Penis  [in  Anatomy]  a  pair  of  mulcles 
that  caufe  the  ere£lion  of  the  yard  ;  arifing  from  the  out¬ 
ward  knob  of  the  Os  Ifchium, 

Ere'ctus,  a,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers)  upright. 

Eremi'ta  [of  epti/Mor,  Gr.  a  wildernels]  an  hermit,  a 
dweller  in  the  wildernefs,  L. 

Eremi'ticalness,  the  leading  the  life  of  an  hermit. 

Eremi'tical  [eremiticus,  L.  of ’Epu^/rixor,  Gr.]  per¬ 
taining  to  a  defart  or  living  the  life  of  an  hermit. 

Eremito'rium  [Old  Writings]  an  hermitage  or  de¬ 
fart  place  for  retirement  of  hermits 

E'remite  [eremita,  L.  of 'eptijuiTHf,  Gr.]  an  hermit. 

Ere'pt  [ereptus,  L.]  fnatched  away. 

Erepta'tion,  a  creeping  forth,  L. 

Ere'ption,  a  fnatching  or  taking  away  by  violence 
or  force,  L. 

Ere'ssTsS^  Canary-birds  above  two  years  old. 

Erewhi'le,  lately,  not  long  Cnee. 

E’rgo,  therefore,  L. 

E'rgot  [with  Horfemen)  a  ftub  like  a  piece  of  foft 
horn,  about  the  fize  of  a  chefnut,  placed  behind  and  be¬ 
low  the  pattern  joint  of  a  horfe,  and  is  commonly  hid  un¬ 
der  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock.  See  D  [ergot. 

E'rica  [Bot.]  fweet-broom,  heath  or  ling,  L. 

Eric  et  o'rum  [with  Botanijls )  of  heaths  or  which 
grow  on  heaths,  L. 

Erida'nus  [Aft.]  a  fouthern  conftellation confifting of  zS 
ftars.  This  arifes  from  Orion’s  left  foot.  It  is  called  Eridanus 
from  Aratus  Eratofihenes,  but  he  has  produced  no  realbas 
why.  Others,  and  with  greater  probability,  take  it  to  be 
the  Nile,  which  only  flows  from  the  fouth.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  many  ftars ;  there  is  under  it  a  ftar  called 
Canobus,  which  reaches  pretty  near  to  Argus’s  coach-pole, 
and  indeed  no  ftar  is  lower  than  this,  for  which  reafon  it  is 
called  Perigxum. 

Erin- 
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JEriNGE'RON  [ Botany ]  the  herb  grouridfel. 

Eri'ngo,  a  plant,  called  alfo  Sea-holly. 

Erio'xulon  [of  £(=to»  and  f-vAov,  Gr.  wood]  a  fort  of 
wool  that  comes  of  trees. 

Eriphi'a  [’ega^'a,  Gr.]  the  herb  Holy-wort. 

Eri'sma  [in  ArchiteHure]  anarch,  buttrefs,  fhore,  pod 
er  prop  to  fupport  a  building  that  is  likely  to  fall. 

Eritha'les  Gr.]  the  herb  Prick-madam, 

Scngrecn,  or  Houfe-leek,  L. 

Er  men  sewl  [6jimenyeJJl,  £4*.]  an  idol  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans ,  Saxcrts  and  Britons ,  accounted  a  favourer  of  the  poor ; 
he  was  reprelented  as  a  great  man,  among  heaps  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  upon  his  head  he  fup  ported  a  cock,  upon  his  breaft  a 
bear,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  banner  difplay’d. 

E'rmine  [probably  fo  called  of  Armenia  as  having 
been  brought  from  thence]  a  very  rich  furr  of  a  weelel  or 
field-moufe,  worn  by  princes  or  perfons  of  quality. 

Ermine  [in  Heraldry]  is  white  furs  with 
black  fpots,  or,  as  the  heralds  term  it,  argent 
and  fable  t  which  is  made  by  fewtng  bits  of  the 
black  tails  of  thefe  creatures  upon  the  white  skins 
to  add  to  the  beauty.  Ermine  is  ufed  for  the 
lining  the  garments  of  great  perlons. 
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Erminee'  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  crofs  erminee 
is  a  crofl.  compofed  of  4  ermine  fpots  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  See  the  efcutcheon. 


E'r  mines  [in  Heraldry ]  or  rather  Contre- 
ErmineJ  the  counter  or  reverfe  of  ermine,  which 
is  black  powdered  with  white,  as  in  the  elcut- 
cheon. 

Ermini'tes  [with  Heralds]  little  ermines,  or  rather 
a  white  field  powder’d  with  black,  every  fpot  having  a 
little  red  oar  on  it.  But  others  fay  it  fignifics  a  yellow 
field  powdered  with  black. 

E'rmiNOIs  [with  Heralds ]  yellow  powdered  with 
black. 

Ern  [ofEpn,  Sax.  a  folitary  place]  places  names  which 
end  in  ernt  fignify  a  melancholy  fituation. 

Ernes  [of  ertlDe,  Teat,  harvefi,  or  CntfJCtl  to  cut  or 
mow  corn]  the  loole  fcattered  ears  of  corn  that  are  left  on 
the  ground  after  the  binding  or  cocking  it.  Hence 

To  Ern,  is  to  glean. 

To  Ero'de  [erodere,  L- ]  to  gnaw  off  or  eat  out  or 
about.  , 

Erode'ntia  [with  Surgeons]  medicines  that  by  their 
fharp  particles  gnaw  and  prey  upon  the  flelh,  L. 

Eroga'tion,  a  liberal  diftribution  or  beftowine  free¬ 

ly,  L. 

Eroge'nneton  [of  ipcas  love  and  ysyrooco  to  beget, 
Gr.]  an  herb  caufing  love. 

E'ros  and  Anteros  [among  the  Romans]  two  Cu¬ 
pids  being  an  emblem  of  mutual  love  they  being  reprefent- 
ed  ftriving  one  with  another,  which  fflould  have  the  branch 
of  a  palm-tree  that  was  between  them  ;  thereby  intima¬ 
ting  that  contention  fhould  be  between  friends  to  deferve 
the  palm  or  the  honour  of  excelling  in  love  and  friendfhip. 

Ero'sion,  a  gnawing,  eating  away  or  confumption,  L. 

Ero'tema  >  [  sfcJriiff/f  of  \gynxo)  Gr.  to  interrogate] 

Ero'tesis  5  an  interrogation. 

Erotema  (  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  when  by  ask- 

Erotesis  S  ing  queftions,  the  matter  is  aggravated, 
as  were  you  not  there  ?  did  you  not  fay  you  had  io  done  ? 

Erote'matick  [ erotematicus ,  L.]  demanding,  que- 
ftioning. 

Ero'tick  [oP'Epcof,  Gr.  Cupid]  a  term  applied  to  any 
thing  that  has  relation  to  love. 

'To  Er  r  [errare,  L.]  to  go  out  of  the  way,  to  ftray ; 
alfo  to  miftake. 

E'rrabl  E  [ errabilis ,  L.]  that  may  err. 

E'rrand  [aepan’o,  *S4x.]  a  meflage. 

E'rrantness  [of  errans,  L.]  wandering  faculty. 

Errant  [ errans ,  L.]  wandering  or  ftray  ing  out  of 
the  way. 

Errant  [in  Law]  is  applied  to  fucli  juftices  or  judges 
who  go  the  circuit ;  and  to  bailiffs  travelling  at  large. 

Knights  Err  ant,  a  fort  of  romantick  knights,  which 
according  to  old  romances  have  wandered  about  the  world 
in  fearch  of  adventures,  to  refeue  ladies  from  violence, 
and  to  perform  great  feats  of  arms  with  unaccountable  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  perfons. 

Erra't  a,  faults  or  omiflions  w  hich  efcape  correction 
in  printing. 

Erra'tical  {  [ erraticus  L.]  wandering  or  (fraying 

Err  a'tick  ^  out  of  the  way. 


Erra'tick  Stars  [ Aftronomy ]  the  planets  fo  called  in 
diftinQion  to  the  fixed  ftars  on  account  of  their  having  eaefi 
a  peculiar  motion. 

Erra'ticaln ess  [of  erraticus ,  L.]  wandering-  fa¬ 
culty.  . 

Erra'ticum  [Old  Records]  a  Waif  or  ftray,  an  errant 
or  wandering  beaft. 

Erra'tion,  a  (fraying,  a  wandering  out  of  the  way,L, 
E'rrhina,  medicines  that  purge  the  brain  and  head, 
by  bringing  down  the  fuperfluous  pituit  or  phlegm  lying 
about  the  Meninges  of  the  brain. 

Erro'neous  [erroneus,  L.]  fubjeft  to  error,  falfe. 
Erro'neousn  ESS  [of  erroneus,  L.]  error  or  fulnefs  of 
error. 

Erro'nes,  the  Erratick  ftars,  L. 

E'rror  /  [error,  L.]  miftake  of  the  mind  in  giving 
E'r r our  >  aflent  to  a  propofuion  that  is  not  true 
overfight,  folly.  * 

Errour  [in  Law]  a  fault  in  pleading  or  in  the  pro - 
cefs  ;  whence  the  remedy  brought  for  remedy  of  this 
overfight,  is  called  a 

Writ  of  Errour,  and  is  a  writ  which  lies  to  redrefs  a 
full  judgment  in  any  court  of  record. 

Clerk  of  the  Er  hours,  a  clerk  who fe  bufinefs  is  to 
copy  out  the  tenor  of  the  records  of  a  caufe  upon  which 
a  writ  of  error  is  brought. 

Ers,  a  fort  of  pulfe,  the  bitter-vetch. 

Erthmio'tum  [Old  Law]  a  meeting  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  compromife  differences. 

Erva'ngina  [with  Botanifts]  the  herb  Bindweed,  L. 
Erube'scence  £  [ erubefeentia ,  L.]  a  Muffling’  for 
Erube'scency  n  lflame  ;  an  uneafinefs  of  mind 
by  which  it  is  hinder’d  from  doing  ill  or  fear  oflofs  of  re¬ 
putation. 

Erube'scent  [ eruhefeens ,  L.]  waxing  red,  bluffling. 
ToEru'ct  /  [eruftatum,  L,]  to  belch  or  break 
To  Eru'ctate  S  wind  upwards. 

Eructa'tion,  a  belching  forth,  a  breaking  wind  off 
the  ffomach,  L. 

Erudition,  inffru£iion  in  good  literature,  learning 
fcholarlflip,  F.  of  L- 

Erudi'tely  [erudite,  L.]  learnedly. 

Eroga’tion,  a  taking  away  of  wrinkles,  L. 

Ervi'lia  ?  [with  Botanies]  a  fort  of  the  lefler  pulfe 
Ervi'lium5  like  vetches  or  tares,  L. 

To  ErU'ncate  [eruncatum,  L.]  to  pull  up  weeds. 
Eru /PT  / 

Eru'pted  S  terUPM/>  broken  or  burft  out. 

Eru'ption,  an  ifluing  or  breaking  forth  with  vio¬ 
lence,  L. 

Eruptu'rient  [erupturiens, L.]  apt  or  ready  to  break 
forth. 

Ery  ngium  [’sfvVflop,  Gr.]  the  herb  Eringo,  Sea- 
holm  or  Sea-holly,  L. 

Ery'nnes,  were  called  ’Epsvvirrtffsf,  s.  e.  the  fearch- 
ers  into  thole  men  who  have  committed  the  moft  heinous 
offences.  Their  names  are  Me  gar  a,  Tijipbone  and  AleHo. 
Megxra  is  fo  called,  as  tho’  niyalyvTo?,  i.  e.  having  in  ha¬ 
tred,  nvvvp.w,  i.e.  avenging,  or  T^capa^va,  i.  e.  puniffl.- 
ment  of  men  becaufe  of  the  murders  ;  and  this  a. K'XTusi 
without  delay  and  inceffantly.  Thefe  Goddefles  altogether 
venerable,  a  notable  benevolence  to  human  kind,  in  cau¬ 
fing  a  mutual  good-will  between  man  and  man.  But 
they  are  horrible  in  their  afpeft,  and  chaftife  the  impi¬ 
ous  with  fcourges  and  flaming  torches  ;  their  hair  is  wrea¬ 
thed  with  ferpents,  that  they  may  ftrike  terror  to  murder¬ 
ers,  who  fuffer  the  punifhments  due  to  their  impious  crimes ; 
they  are  floried  to  have  their  refidence  in  [infernum]  hell , 
becaufe  the  caufes  of  thofe  evils  that  invade  them 
are  in  obfeurity  :  nor  can  the  wicked  provide  againft 
them,  fo  as  to  guard  againft  falling  into  thofe  dangers. 
Phurkutius. 

Ek  Y  s i'mum  [’EfJc rtfiovy  Gr.]  bank-crefles,  hedge- 
muftard. 

Erysi'pELAS  [’Efw/wsAcif,  of  to  \enl  to  wsActr* 

becaufe  it  draws  the  neighbouring  parts  to  it  felf ;  or,  as 
others,  of  ’«fvSfV7rsA5{-,  of  Eft/2rfof  red  and  nsiho;  black, 
from  the  variety  of  colours]  a  fwelling  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  inclining  to  red,  ufually  attended  with  a  pricking 
pain,  but  not  beating,  and  a  fymptomatical  fever. 

Erysipela'todes  [*EfV'7iOTeA«,Tol«r,  Gr.]  a  fwel¬ 
ling  like  the  Eryftpelas,  but  the  skin  being  of  a  darker 
colour,  L. 

Erysipe'talous,  of  ox  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
an  Ery [i pel as. 
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Ery  +  ha'ce  [ ‘EptrSr *'xu,  &■.]  the  Honey- fuckle  flow¬ 
er.  L. 

Erythre'm M a t a  [of  ’epvS&e  red  and  3? iju^ct,  Gr. ] 
rfed  foots  like  flea-bites,  common  in  peftilenrial  fevers. 

Erythro'danum  roc,  Gr.  ]  the  plant 

madder. 

Erythroi'des  Memhrana  [of  \fiv%yc  and  dSof  ap¬ 
pearance]  a  red  skin  of  the  tefticles,  the  firft  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  teftides  adjoining  to  the  Ely  thro  ides. 

Erythrus  [’fipu-3-^V,  Gr.]  the  fhrub  called  Sumach. 

Esbranc atu'ra  [of  esbrancher ,  F.]  the  cutting  off 
of  branches  or  boughs  in  a  foreft.  Old  Records. 

Escala'de,  a  furious  attack  made  upon  a  wall  or 
rampart,  carried  on  with  ladders  to  mount  up  upon : 
without  befieging  the  place  in  form;  breaking  ground  or 
carrying  on  of  works,  F. 

Escalda're  [Old  Records]  to  feald. 

Esca'x.op  Shells  [with  Heralds']  are  frequent  in  coat- 
armour  ,  and  fome  are  of  opinion  that  fliclls  are  a  proper 
bearing  for  thofe  who  have  made  long  voyages  at  fea,  or 
have  born  coniiderable  commands  there,  and  obtained  vic¬ 
tory  over  enemies. 

Esca'mbic  [with  Merchants]  a  licence  granted  for 
the  making  over  a  bill  of  exchange  to  a  perlon  beyond 
lea.  Ital. 

To  Esca'pe  [efcapar,  Span,  fcappare  Ital.  efchapper}  F.] 
to  get  away  from. 

An  Esca'pe,  a  getting  away,  a  flight. 

AnEscA'pE  [in  law]  is  when  one  who  is  arrefted 
gets  his  liberty  before  he  is  delivered  by  order  of  law  ;  or 
a  violent  or  privy  getting  out  horn  fome  legal  reftraint. 

E  ca'pio  quieto  [ Old  Records]  is  an  cfcape  of  beafts  in 
a  foreft. 

Esca'fium  [Old  Records]  what  comes  by  accident, 
chance,  hap. 

Esca'r  7  [ficrnifjt,,  or  \cy_ei?y.,Gr.  a  cruft,  efehara ,  Z.] 

Echa'rS  a  cruft,  fhell  or  fcab  brought  over  an  ul¬ 
cer  or  railed  with  a  fearing  iron. 

Escaro'ticks  /  [°f  to  skin  or  cruft  over] 

Esch  ARo'ticks  S  plafters,  fearing-irons,  aftual  fire, 
&c.  which  bring  a  fore  to  an  efcar  or  cruft. 

E  c  A RIE  L  e  [in  Heraldry  ]  quartered. 

Eschande'ria  [Old  Lat.  Records]  the  chandry  or  of¬ 
fice  where  candles  were  repofited  and  delivered  out  for 
family  ule. 

Eschea't  [efehaete,  F.]  any  lands  or  profits  that  fall 
to  a  lord  within  his  manour  ;  either  by  forfeiture  or  the 
death  of  a  tenant  without  heirs. 

Esch  eat,  the  name  of  a  writ  for  recovery  of  dcheats. 

To  Escheat  [efcheoiry  F.]  to  fall  after  fuch  a  manner 
to  the  chief  owner. 

Eschea't,  the  place  or  circuit  within  which  either  the 
king  or  other  lord  has  dcheats  of  his  tenants. 

An  Esc  h  ea'tor,  an  officer  who  look  d  after  the  king’s 
efeheats  in  the  county,  and  certified  them  into  the  exche¬ 
quer. 

Es  c  H  e'v  I  n  ?  [in  France  and  Holland]  a  magiftrate  in 

Ec  H  e'v  IN  S  a  chy  to  take  care  of  their  common 
concerns,  the  good  order,  decoration  and  conveniency  of 
the  city. 

To  Eschew'  [efehever,  F.]  to  avoid  or  fhun. 

Es c  H  Y  N  o'm  en  o u s  Plants  [of  atr^vro/uou,  Gr.  I  am 
afhamed]  fenfitive  plants,  fuch  as  fhrink  in  and  contraft 
their  leaves  upon  touching  them. 

Esclairci'sment  [of  [efclaircir,  F.]  the  clearing  a 
thing,  the  rendering  it  more  evident  or  clear,  F. 

Esclame,  a  light-bellied  horfe,  O.  F. 

E,C LATTE7  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  thing  forcibly 
blown  away,  and  therefore  a  bend  or  other  partition  efclatte , 
reprefents  it  torn  or  broken  like  a  piece  of  a  ruinated  wall, 
irregular  or  not  levelled  ;  oi  elfe  it  may  reprefont  a  fhield 
that  has  been  ftiattered  with  the  ftroke  of  a  battle-axe  or 
fome  weapon  of  a  like  fort,  but  not  cut  with  a  Avoid,  F. 

Escloppe'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  fort  of  indenture 
or  cut  made  in  upon  a  bend,  fo  that  the  colours  counter¬ 
change,  by  running  one  into  another,  in  only  one  point 
of  each,  F. 

Esco'rt,  a  convoy  or  company  of  armed  men  attend¬ 
ing  fome  perfon  or  thing  in  a  journey  or  voyage  to  defend 
or  fecure  it  from  infulrs,  F.  \ 

To  Esco'rt,  to  convoy,  &c. 

Ejcorta'tio  morx ,  the  parting  of  the  turf  of  moor- 
ifli,  fedgy  ground  for  burning,  L. 

Es  c  o's  fe  [ efcofus,  L.]  full  of  meat. 

E'scouade  [Mil.  Term]  the  third  part  of  a  foot-com- 
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pany,  fo  divided  for  the  more  convenient  mounting  of 
guards,  &c.  F. 

E'script?  [of  e  and feriptum,  L.]  a  thing  written 

E'scrit  S  °ut. 

E's  c  r  i  T  o  i  R .  See  Scrutoire. 

Escrol  [with  Heralds]  a  long  flip  as  it  were  of  parch¬ 
ment  or  paper,  on  which  there  is  generally  a  motto. 

E'scu,  a  French  crown  of  Co  fols  or  3  livres. 

Escuagf.,  a  kind  of  knights  forvice  called  a  holding 
of  the  fhield  ;  a  tenure  of  land  obliging  a  tenant  to  fol¬ 
low  his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own  charge. 

Escu'lent  [efculentus,  L.]  that  may  be  eaten. 

Esculents  [of  efcnleutus,  L.  that  may  be  eaten] 
Plants  and  roots  for  food ;  as  carrots,  turnips,  &c. 

Escu'tcheon  [of  feutum, L.  a  fhield,  efeu , 

F.]  and  we  from  them  talcing  away  the  E  and 
putting  to  it  an  Englifl  termination  eon,  and 
the  letters  ch  by  Epenthefis  make  efoutcheon. 

The  Latins  derived  their  feutum  from  the  Greek 
ax.uTo;  leather,  becaufe  their  fhields  commonly  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  leather.  So  that  efoutcheon  fignifies  as  much  as 
fhield,  which  tho’  they  were  anciently  of  feveral  forms, 
yet  now  thofe  in  coat-armour  are  generally  reprefented 
lquare,  only  rounded  off  at  bottom  as  in  the  figure. 

Es  cu'tc h  eon,  heralds  give  names  to  fovc- 
ral  points  or  places ;  thus  the  point  D  they 
call  the  dexter  chief,  C  is  the  middle  chief, 

S  the  finifter  chief  point,  H  is  called  the  Ho¬ 
nour  point,  F  the  Fels  point,  N  is  called  the 
Nombril  point,  A  the  dexter  Bafe,  and  O  the  middle,  and 
P  the  Bafe  point.  See  the  efoutcheon. 

Escutcheon  of  Pretence,  fuch  an  one  on  which  a  man 
carries  the  coat  of  his  wife  being  an  heirefs,  and  havintr 
iffue  by  her. 

E's c ulus  [with  Botanifis]  the  beech  or  maft  tree,  L. 

Eskekto'res  [of efeher,  F.]  robbers  or  deftroyers  of 
other  mens  lands  and  eftates,  O.  Stat. 

Eski'ppeson  [O.  Law]  flapping  orpaflage  by  fea. 

Esne'cy  [aifneffe,  F.]  the  right  of  chufing  firft  in  a 
divided  inheritance,  which  belongs  to  the  eldeft  copartner. 

Esoch  [iucoyyi,  of  icrca  within  and  iyju>  to  have]  an  in¬ 
ternal  tumour  in  the  anus. 

Espali  e'rs  [efpaliers,  F.]  a  row  of  trees,  planted  in 
a  curious  order  againft  a  frame  for  fruit-trees;  alfo  for 
boundings  of  walks  or  borders  in  plantations,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  orange-trees,  &c. 

Esrare'ct,  a  kind  of  St  Foin-grafs. 

Espealta're  [Old  Lat.  -Rec.]  to  expeditate  or  law 
dogs,  i.  <to  cut  off  the  three  fore  claws  of  their  right 
foot  ;  or  to  cut  out  the  ball  of  the  foot,  that  they  may"be 
difabled  from  hunting  or  running  hard  in  the  foreft. 

Espe'cial  [fpecialis,  L.  fpeciel,  F.j  chief,  fingular, 
particular. 

Espe'cially  [fpecialement,F.  fpecia liter,  L,.]  in  an 
efpecial  manner. 

Esperva'rius  [Foreft  Law]  a  hawk. 

Espi'ed  [efpie,  F.]  dilcovered  by  the  fight. 

Espi'al,  a  watch  or  guard. 

Espigurn  a'ntia,  the  office  of  fpigurnel  or  foaler  of 
the  king’s  writs. 

EspLana'de  [in  Fortification]  a  part  forving  the  coun- 
terfearp  or  covered  way  for  a  parapet ;  being  a  declivity 
or  flope  of  earth  commencing  from  the  top  of  the  coun- 
terfearp  and  lofing  it  folfinfenfibly  in  rhe  level  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  now  chiefly  taken  for  the  void  fpace  between 
the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  firft  houfes  of  a  town. 

Esplee's  [in  Law]  the  full  profit  that  the  ground 
yields ;  as  the  feeding  of  paftures,  the  hay  of  meadows, 
the  corn  of  plough’d  lands,  &>c. 

Espou'sALs  [ fponfalia ,  L.  efpou failles,  F.]  betrothing, 
wedding,  marriage,  the  ceremonies  ufod  upon  that  occafion. 

To  Espou'sp.  T efpoufer,  F.]  to  betroth,  to  take  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  to  wed  ;  alio  to  adhere  to  or  embrace  a  caufo,  opi¬ 
nion  or  party. 

Espri'ngold,  a  warlike  engine,  anciently  ufod  for 
calling  of  great  ftones. 

To  Espy'  [efpier,  F.]  to  perceive  or  difoover,  to  watch 
or  obforve. 

Esquiavine  [with  Hcrfemen]  a  long  and  fovere  cha- 
ftifoment  of  a  horfo  in  the  manage,  O.  F. 

Esoyil  re  [ efeuyer ,  F.  efeudero ,  Span,  armiger ,  L.  q.  d. 
an  armour-bearer]  fo  that  the  title  Elquire  imports  a  per- 
lon  who  carried  the  arms  of  fome  great  man.  Some  now 
reckon  fix  forts  of  Efquires. 
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I.  The  eldeft  Tons  of  vifcounts  and  lords.  2.  The 
younger  Tons  of  all  noblemen.  5.  The  efquires  of  the  king’s 
body.  4  The  eldeft  Ions  of  knights.  5.  Thole  to  whom 
the  king  himfelf  gives  arms,  and  makes  efquires  by  giving 
them  arms  (which  anciently  was  done  by  putting  a  collar 
of  SS  about  their  neck,  and  a  pair  of  white  fpurs  on  their 
heels.)  f>.  Thofe  who  bear  any  publick  office  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  high-lherifts,  juftices  of  the  peace,  &c. 

Esquires  of  the  king's  body,  are  certain  officers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  court. 

Esqjji'ss  e  [of  fchizzo ,  Ital.  a  fplafb,  and  fo  an  efquifle 
of  a  painting  only  fignifies  fplalhes  or  dabs  of  colours  in 
painting]  a  term  in  painting  which  fignifies  the  firft  flight 
sketch  or  draught  of  a  picture  ;  the  riift  thought  of  a  de- 
fign  drawn  haftily  with  a  crayon,  or  in  colours  on  paper, 
canvafs  or  the  like  ;  in  order  to  be  finifhed  and  painted 
or  engraven  afterwards. 

To  Essa'rt,  to  extirpate  or  clear  the  ground  of 
fhrubs. 

To  Essay  ['ffayer,  F.]  to  make  an  eflay,  to  try,  to 
attempt. 

Essay  [effai,  F.]  a  trial  or  experiment  to  prove,  whe¬ 
ther  a  thing  be  of  requifite  quality  or  goodnefs. 

Essay  >  [in  Coinage ,  &c.j  is  a  proof  or  trial  made 

Assays-  by  the  cuppel  or  teft  of  the  finenefs  or  pu- 

Say  3  rity  of  the  gold  or  filver  to  be  ufed  in 

coining  rnony. 

Essay  of  a  Deer  [with  Hunters ]  is  the  breaft  or  brisket 
of  a  deer. 

Essay,  alhort  difcourfe  or  treatife  on  fome  fubjeft. 

Ess  e  [in  School  Philofophy ]  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenle  with 
offence,  principally  for  that  which  is  really  or  a&uall-y  ex- 
ifting. 

E'ss  ence  [effentia,  L.]  the  nature,  fubftance  or  being 
of  a  thing,  that  which  conftitutes  or  determines  the  nature 
of  a  thing  ;  or  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  its  being 
what  it  is. 

Essence  of  a  Circle  [with  Geometricians ]  the  effence  of 
a  circle  is,  that  the  radii  or  femidiameters  of  it  be  all  equal; 
the  eflence  of  a  fquare  is,  that  it  have  4  right  angles,  and 
as  many  equal  right-lined  fides. 

Essence  [in  Metaphyficks]  fignifies  the  lame  as  being. 
Some  diftinguifh  between  them,  in  that  being  has  the  fame 
refpefl;  to  effence,  that  the  concrete  has  to  its  abfiraB.  But 
as  it  is  taken  by  Metaphysicians  in  its  mod  abftratbed  nature, 
it  muft  of  neceffity  be  the  fame  as  being. 

Essence  [with  Chymijls\  the  pureft  and  moft  fubtile 
part  of  a  body,  a  lpirit  drawn  out  of  certain  fubftances  ; 
the  ballamick  part  of  any  thing  feparate  from  the  thicker 
matter. 

Essence  of  Amlergreafe,  an  extra£t  of  the  more  oily 
parts  of  ambergreafe,  musk  and  civet  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Esse/ndi  cjuietum  de  telonio ,  a  writ  which  lies  for  the 
citizens  and  burgefles  of  any  city  or  town  that  has  a  char¬ 
ter  or  prefcription  to  free  them  from  toll  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  if  the  toll  be  any  where  demanded  of 
them,  L. 

Esse'nes,  a  feft  among  the  ancient  Jews,  who  lepa- 
rated  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  led  a 
kind  of  monaftical  life. 

Esse'ntia,  eflence,  L. 

Esse'ntia  [Quinta  with  Chymifls]  quinteflence,  i.  e. 
the  5th  eflence,  a  medicine  made  of  the  moft  powerfully 
working  and  aftive  particles  of  its  ingredients,  L. 

Ess  e'ntial  [ effentialis ,  L.]  fomething  that  is  neceflary 
to  conftitute  a  thing,  or  that  has  fuch  a  connexion  with  the 
nature  and  reafon  of  a  thing,  that  it  is  found  or  fuppoled 
where-ever  the  thing  it  lelf  is. 

Essential  Debilities  of  a  Vianet  [with  Aflrologers ]  are 
when  the  planets  are  in  their  detriment,  fall  or  perem-ine. 

Essential  Properties,  are  fuch  as  neceflarily  depend 
on,  and  are  connected  with  the  nature  and  effence  of  any 
thing,  fo  as  to  be  infeparable.  from  it  ;  in  diftinffion  from 
accidental. 

Esse'ntial  Property  [of  every  right-Iin’d  triangle] 
is  to  have  the  fum  of  its  3  angles  equal  to  2  right  angles. 

Es s  e'n T 1 A  L  L  Y  [ ejfentialiter ,  L.  effentiellement,  Fr.]'  in 
an  eflential  manner. 

Ess  e'ntialn  ess  [effentia,  L.  effence,  Fr.]  eflential 
quality. 

Essential  Dignities  of  a  Planet  [ AJlrology ]  are  cer¬ 
tain  real  advantages  by  which  they  arefortified  or  ftrength- 
ened,  as  when  they  are  in  their  proper  houfes,  or  in  their 
exaltation. 

Essential  Salts  of  a  Plant  [in  Chymiflry]  are  luch 
as  will  cryftallize,  and  are  the  juices  of  plants  ;  this 


juice  being  gotten  by  pounding  the  plant  hi  a  mortar,  being 
ftrained,  it  is  let  in  a  cellar,  and  the  fait  will  fhoot  into 
cryftals  every  way. 

The  Essentials  of  Religion ,  are  the  fundamental  ar¬ 
ticles  or  points  of  it. 

.  Essential  Oils  [with  Chymifls ]  are  fuch  as  are  really 
in  a  plant,  and  drawn  from  it  by  diftillation  in  an  alembick 
in  water  ;  in  contradiftinftion  to  thole  made  by  lnfolation. 

Essential,  eflence,  eflentiality,  eflentialnefs,  Milton. 

Ess  ers  [in  Medicine,  &c.]  fmall  puflies  or  wheals, 
reddnh  and  fomewhat  hard,  which  f00n  caufe  a  violent  itch¬ 
ing  through  the  whole  body,  as  if  it  were  flung  with  bees. 
nettles,  &c.  * 

Esslisors  [Old  Law]  perfons  appointed  by  a  court, 
to  whom  a  writ  of  Venire  Facias,  is  direfted  to  impanncl  a 
jury  on  challenge  to  a  fnerifl  and  Coroner,  who  return  the 
writ  in  their  own  names  with  a  pannel  of  the  jurors 
names.  J 

Essoi'n  [of  effoina]  an  excufe  for  him,  that  is  fum- 
moned  to  appear  and  anlwer  to  an  aftion  real,  or  to  per¬ 
form  fuit  to  a  court  baron ;  upon  fome  juft  caufe  of  abfence 
as  ficknefs,  &c.  ” 

,  To  Essoi'n  [in  Law  ]  is  to  excufe  a  perfon  thus 
abfent. 

Clerk  of  the  Essoins,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  keeps  the  eflbin  rolls,  delivers  them  to  every 
officer,  and  receives  them  agaiiij  when  they  are  written. 

Essoin  demaloletti,  a  writ  dire&ed  to  the  fheriff  for 
fending  4  lawful  knights,  for  viewing  one  that  has  effoined 
orexcufed  himfelf,  de  malo  lech,  i.  e.  as  being  fick  a  bed. 

Es  s  o  1 N  de  malo  vilhe  [in  Law ]  is  when  the  defendant  is 

i-n„COj-rf  t^1C  ’  kuf  going  away  without  pleading 

falls  lick,  and  lends  two  Fffoiners ,  who  proteft  that  he  is 
detained  by  ficknefs  in  fuch  a  Village,  that  he  cannot 
come,  L. 

E'ssorant  [in  Heraldry ]  a  term  ufed  of  a  bird  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  with  the  wings  expanded,  as  though 
it  had  been  wet,  and  were  drying  it  lelf,  F. 

To  Establish  [ftabilire,  L.  etablir,  Fj  to  make 
liable,  firm  or  fure  ;  to  fettle  or  fix  ;  alfo  to  fet,  appoint, 
ordain  or  make.  rr 

Establishment  [Jlabilimentum,  L.  efiabliffement 
F.]  eftablifhing,  fettlement  or  fettling. 

Establishment  of  Dower  [in  Law ]  the  aflurance 
of  a  dower  or  portion  made  to  the  wife  by  the  husband 
or  bis  friends  about  the  time  of  marriage. 

Estache  [of  efiacher,  F.  to  fallen]  a  bridge  or  bank 
of  ftone  and  timber. 

Estandard  [ eflandart ,  F.]  the  Handing  meafure  of 
the  king  or  common- wealth,  to  the  fcantling  of  which  all 
meafures  throughout  the  land  are  to  be  framed  ;  alfo  a 
banner  or  enfign. 

Esta'te  [ flatus ,  L.  etat,  F.]  the  pofture  or  condition 
of  things  or  affairs ;  alfo  degree,  rank,  or  order  of  men  ; 
alio  means,  revenues. 

Estate  [in  Law]  is  that  title  or  intereft  a  man  hath 
in  lands  or  tenements. 

The  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm  [of  England]  are 
the  3  diftinft  orders  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  Kin<*  Lords 
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and  Commons. 

Estate  Conditional  [in  Law]  is  one  that  has  a  con¬ 
dition  annexed  to  it ;  although  it  be  not  Ipecified  in 
writing. 

ToEste'em  [a flimare,  L.  efiimer,  F.]  to  value,  to 
have  an  efteem  for;  alfo  to  believe,  to  think,  to  judge,  to 
look  upon  ;  alio  to  fiippofe,  reckon  or  account. 

Esteem  [afiimatio,  L.  efiime,  F]  value,  refpeft,  ac¬ 
count,  regard,  reputation. 

Esteem  [in  Ethic ks]  fimply  fo  called,  is  the  bare 
good  opinion  of  good  men,  which  flows  from  the  oblervaoce 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  our  duty  ;  and  the  Moralifis  fay, 
that  we  ought  as  far  as  in  us  lies  to  endeavour  to  procure 
and  preferve  it,  becaule  the  want  of  it  may  lay  open  an 
occafion  to  a  1000  mifehiefs  and  inconveniences. 

E's  TER  ling,  the  fame  as  fterling. 

Estete'  [in  Heraldry]  is  uled  by  the  French  to  fignify 
a  beaft,  whofe  head  has  been  as  it  were  torn  off  by  force, 
and  conlequently  the  neck  left  rough  and  rugged,  in  con- 
tradiflintlion  to  diffait  and  decapite,  where  the  neck  is  left 
fmooth,  as  if  the  head  had  been  cut  off. 

Esthio'menos  [io&/o//.£i/^  of  eoStaj,  to  eat,  Gr.] 
an  inflammation  which  grows  and  confumes  the  parts;  a 
gangrene  or  difpofition  to  mortification. 

Estimable  [itflimabiHt,  L]  worthy  to  be  efteemed, 
valuable. 


E  S 


E  T 


L.  eftime,  Fr.]  valued, 


E'stimabl  eu  F.ss  [of  aftimabilis,  L.  e film  able ,  F] 
worthinefs  of  value. 

ETr iMATfiD  [ afiimaius , 

rated*  .  _  „  ,  .  , 

Estimation  [aftimatio,  L.]  the  fet  puce  or  value; 

efteem,  prizing  or  rating,  F  rn. 

Estimation  of  the  judgment  [with  Divines]  conntts 
in  a  due  valuation  of  thole  excellencies  that  are  in  the  divine 
nature,  whereby  God  is  accounted  the  fupreme  being  in 
Genere  Beni  ;  from  whom  all  created  goodnefs  is  derived, 
and  in  conformity  to  whom  it  is  to  be  meafured. 

To  EVumate  [xftimatum,  L]  to  value,  prize  ;  alfo 
to  appraife  or  fet  a  price  upon. 

E'stival  [xfiivalisy  L.J  belonging  to  fummer-time. 

E'stival  Occident  [with  Afironomers]  the  fummer-weft 
or  north-weft  ;  that  point  of  the  horizon,  where  the  fun 
fets,  when  he  is  in  the  tropickof  Cancer  and  the  days  are 
longeft. 

Estival  orient  [with  Aflronomers~\  the  fummer-eaft  or 
north  eaft  ;  that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  fun  rifes, 
when  it  is  in  the  tropick  of  Cancer. 

E'stival  Solfiice  [with  Afironomers ]  the  fummer  fol- 
ftice,  when  the  fun  entring  the  tropick  of  Cancer  on  the 
nth  of  Junet  makes  the  longeft  day  and  Ihorteft  night. 

EstoilI.ee'  [in  Heraldry j  as  a  Croft  Efioitled  fignifies 
a  ftar  with  only  4  long  rays  in  form  of  a  crols,  and  fo  broad 
in  the  centre,  and  ending  in  ffiarp  points. 

E  to'pel  ?  [of  efioupery  F.J  an  impediment  or  bar 

Esto'ppeL  5  of  attion  growing  from  a  man’s  own 
a£f,  who  hath  or  otherwile  might  have  had  his  aftion. 

Estoufade  [in  French  Cookery J  a  particular  way  of 
Hewing  meat. 

Esto'v  ers  [of  efioffe  or  efiouvery  F.]  that  fuftenance 
which  a  man,  committed  for  felony,  is  to  have  out  of  his 
lands  or  goods,  for  himfelf  and  his  family,  during  irnpri- 
fonment. 

E'strac  [with  Horfemen ]  a  horfe  that  is  light  bodied, 
lank  bellied,  thin-flanked,  and  narrow- chefted. 

E.s  trade,  a  publick  high- way  or  road,  F. 

Batteurs  d' Es  trade  [Mltit.  Termj  fcouts  of  horfe 
fent  out  to  get  iutelligenc  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  enemy, 
and  what  is  like  to  fall  out  in  the  way. 

Battre  W’Es  trade,  to  go  out  upon  fuch  an  expedition, F. 

Estra'de,  the  one  half  of  an  alcove  or  bed-chamber, 
rais’d  with  a  floor,  and  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned  for 
the  reception  of  perfons  of  diftinflion. 

To  EstRa'ng  e  [ eftratsger ,  F*]  to  draw  away  the  af- 
feflions,  to  take  oft  from,  to  alienate,  to  become  ftrange. 

Estra'ngel,  the  Eftrangelus  charafter,  a  particular 
Ipecies  or  form  of  Syriack  letter  ferving  as  capitals. 

Estrangement,  a  drawing  away  the  afte&ions, &c. 

Estra'ng ers  [in  Law]  foreigners,  perfons  born  be- 

Jrond  fea ;  alfo  thole  who  are  not  privies  or  parties  to 
evying  a  fine,  or  making  of  a  deed,  &c. 

Estrapa'de  [in  Horfemanfiip J  is  the  defence  of  a 
horfe  that  will  not  obey,  who,  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  rider, 
riles  mightily  before,  and  while  his  fore-hand  is  yet  in  the 
air,  furioufly  yerks  out  his  hind-legs,  linking  higher  than 
his  head  was  before  ;  and  during  the  counter-time  rather 
goes  back  than  forward,  F. 

Estray'  [of  eftrayeur ,  O.  F.]  any  tame  beaft  found 
■within  any  lordfoip,  and  not  owned  by  any  man,  which 
being  cry’d  according  to  law  in  the  market  adjoining,  if  it 
he  not  claimed  by  the  owner  in  a  year  and  a  day,  it  is 
then  the  lord’s  of  the  foil  where  found. 

Estrea't  \extra8umylJ.  drawn  out]  is  ufed  for  the 
true  copy  or  duplicate  of  an  original  writing  ;  as  for  exam- 
ple  of  amercements  or  penalties,  fet  on  the  rolls  of  a  court 
to  be  levied  by  a  bailiff  or  other  officer,  of  every  man  for 
his  offence. 

Clerk  of  the  Estrea'ts,  a  clerk  who  receives  the  eftreats 
out  of  the  office  of  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer,  and 
writes  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the  king. 

Estkecia'tus  [ Old  Law ]  ftraiten’d  or  block’d  up. 
E'streg-boards,  boards  either  of  deal,  fir,  &c. 
brought  out  of  the  eaftern  countries. 

Estre'pament  [Old  Law]  fpoil  made  by  a  tenant 
for  term  of  life  upon  lands  or  woods,  to  the  damage  of  the 
perfon,  who  is  to  have  them  in  reverfion  ;  an  impoverifh- 
ing  or  making  of  lands  barren,  by  continual  ploughing  and 
lowing  without  due  manuring,  reft  and  other  husbandry. 
Estre'pament  /  a  writ  to  forbid  the  making  fuch 
Estre'pement  >  wafte,  during  a  law  fuit between 
3.  parties. 

To  Estre'pr  [e fi  ropier t  F.]  to  make  fpoil  in  lands 
and  woods. 


An  E'stuary  [ afiuariumy  L.]  any  place  where  the 
tide  comes  into  a  pool,  ditch,  '&c.  or  that  is  overflowed 
at  high-water. 

E'sULA  [with  Botanfis]  the  herb  fpurge,  L. 

Esu'rient  [ efuriemy  L.J  hungring,  being  hungry. 

Esuri'ne  Salts  [in  Medicine]  luch  as  are  of  a  fretting 
Or  eating  quality  ;  which  abound  in  the  air  of  places 
near  the  fea-coalts,  and  where  great  quantities  of  coals  are 
burnt. 

Etape',  or  publick  ftore  houfe  for  goods,  a  ftaple- 
town,  F. 

Etape'  [Military  Affairs]  an  allowance  of  provifions 
and  forage  for  loldiers,  during  the  time  of  their  march 
through  a  country,  to  or  from  winter-quarters,  F. 

Eta'pier,  one  who  contra&s  writh  a  country  orterritory 
for  furniffiing  troops  with  provifions  and  forage  in  their 
march  through  a  country. 

Eta'ie  Probanda.  See  JEtate  probanda. 

E't  c  H 1 N  g  ,  a  particular  way  of  engraving  with  a  fine 
pointed  fteel  or  needle  on  a  copper-plate,  covered  over 
with  a  ground  of  wax.  Aqua  Fortisy  being  afterward  pour¬ 
ed  on  to  eat  into  the  ftreaks  that  have  been  fo  traced  in  the 
ground  of  wax. 

Ete'rnal  [aternus,  L.  eternel,  F.]  that  is  without 
beginning  or  end  ;  or  that  which,  though  it  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  yet  is  to  lail  for  ever  ;  everlafting,  endlefs 

ToEie'rnize  ?  [aternare,  L.  eternifery  Fr.]  to 
To  Ete'rnalize5  make  eternal;  as  to  eternalize 
a  perlon’s  name  by  memorable  and  worthy  a£tions. 

Ete'rnity  [at  emit  as  y  L.  eternite,  F.]  an  infinite  du¬ 
ration  without  either  beginning  or  end,  everlaftirignefs. 

Ete'rn  Alness  [of  e  termtef  Fr.  at  emit  as  y  L.J  the 
being  eternal. 

Ete'rnity  [Hieroglyphic ally]  was  by  the  ancients  re- 
prefented  by  a  cedar-tree  Eternity  as  a  goddefs  was  paint¬ 
ed  or  carved  like  a  fair  lady,  having  3  heads,  fignifying 
time  pall,  prefent  and  to  come,  in  her  left  hand  a  circle, 
fignifying  that  flie  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and 
pointing  with  the  fore-finger  of  her  right-hand  to  ueaven. 

E'theung  [noble  or  excellent]  a  title  peculiar  to  the 
prince,  or  next  heir  to  the  crown  among  the  Engli/b  Saxons. 

Ethe'real  [athereusy  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  air 
or  sether. 

Ethereal  Air  [with  Chymifts]  a  very  fine  re£lified 
or  exalted  oil,  or  rather  a  fpirit  which  foon  catches  fire. 

Ethe'real  ness  [of  xthereus ,  L.]  of  an  ethereal 
quality. 

Ethicks  [ Ethica ,  L  of  Gr.]  books  that 

treat  of  ethicks  or  moral  philofophy,  a  foience  which  ffiews 
thofe  rules  and  meafures  of  human  aftions,  which  lead 
to  true  happinefs ;  and  that  acquaints  us  with  the  means 
to  praftife  them. 

Ethmoi'des  [of  nSyuaf  a  fieve,  and  Gr.  form] 

a  bone  in  the  inner  part  of  the  nofo,  full  of  little  holes  to 
receive  the  ferous  humours  that  fall  from  the  brain,  called 
Os  cribrofum ,  L. 

Ethmoida'lis  [in  Anatomy]  one  of  the  futures  of 
the  human  Cranium  or  fcull. 

E'thnarchy  [’tSrvafX'^r  Gr.]  principality  or  rule. 

Ethna'rch  es  [’eSm px*f>  Gr.]  a  ruler  of  a  nation  or 
people,  L. 

Etholo'gical  [of  iiSroAojJci,  Gr.]  pertaining  to  dif- 
courfos  and  treatifes  of  Ethicks  or  Morality. 

Etho'logist  [ethologusy  L.  5eSo'Ao>of,  Gr]  a  mi- 
mick,  one  who  expreffes  other  people’s  manner  by  voice 
or  geflure. 

Etho'logy  [NSoxo^/ct  of  sffof  cuftom,  and  teyoo,  Gr. 
to  deferibe]  a  difeourfe  or  treatife  of  manners. 

Ethology  [with  Rhetoricians]  the  art  of  fhewing  the 
manners  of  others. 

Ethopoei'a  [iSovro/iN,  Gr.]  a  figure  in  Rhetorick,  in 
which  there  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  manners  and  paffions 
of  men,  cither  to  their  praife  or  difpraife,  L. 

Etio'logy  [oiiTixoyia ,  Gr.]  a  giving  the  reafon  of. 

Eto'ile  \xn  Fortification]  a  fmall  fort  of  work  of  4,  J, 
6y  or  more  points,  a  ftar  redoubt. 

Et  Y  MOLo'gical  [etymologicus]  L.  of  ’en^oA  o>/xor, 
Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  etymology. 

Etymolo'gically  [of  'tTvfAOMyiKOi,  Gr.]  by  way 
of  etymology.  . 

Etymo'logist  [of  tTv/ucKoyot,  Gr.]  one  skilled  in 
the  original,  and  true  meaning  of  words. 

To  Etymo'logize  [etymelogizarey  L.]  to  fearch  af¬ 
ter,  or  give  an  account  of  the  original  and  derivation  of 
words,  aud  alfo  their  true  meaning. 
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Etymology  [&TVfiio\o'/ta,  Gr.]  that  part  of  grammar 
that  fhews  the  original  of  words,  for  the  better  difWui- 
ihing  and  edablilhing  of  their  true  Signification. 

E'tymon  [Viyiov,  Gr.]  the  original  of  a  word. 
Eva'cuANTS  [in  Phyjick]  medicines  proper  to  expel  or 
carry  off  any  ill,  peccant  or  redundant  humours  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  body,  by  the  proper  way  of  emunttories. 

ToEva'cuate  L evacuate,  L.]  to  empty,  to  leave 
empty,  to  difeharge  or  void. 

Evacuation,  an  emptying  or  voiding,  z. 
Evacuation  [in  Medicine j  a  discharging  and  evacua¬ 
ting  luperfluous  humours  and  excrements  out  of  the  bodv 
ToEva'de  [evadere,  L.]  to  efcape,  to  flu  ft  off;  to 
avotd  the  force  of  an  argument. 

Evaga'tion,  a  roving  or  wandering  out,  L. 
Evagina'tion,  an  unfheathing  a  fword’  L. 

Evane  scent  [evanefeens ,  L.]  vanishing  or  pendiin^ 
Evange  lic  >  [evangelicus ,  L.  W/>{A/xi<,  Gr?] 
E v  a  N  c  E  l  I c  k  >  gofpel-like,  pertaining  to  the  gof- 
Evange  LICAL3  pel.  b 

Evangf/licalness  [of’Eett^sA/xJf,  Gr.]  the  havin- 
an  evangelical  quality.  ° 

Ev ANGELICA  [among  the  Ancients)  procefiions  and 
prayers  made  for  glad  tidings  receiv’d,  L 
Ev  a'ng  eli s T  [evangelijla,  L.  ivayyi,,^  Gr.]  a  mef- 
fenger  or  linger  of  good  tidings ;  alfo  a  penman  of  a  gof- 
pel,  as  St.  Matthew ,  &c.  ° 

Evange'lium  [’Evayy^Jov,  Gr.]  a  gofpel. 

To  Ev  A'NGELI  ZE  [evangelizare,  L.  of  ivayy^t  <&*/, 
of  to  well  and  &;-yih\co,  Gr.  to  bring  good-  tidings]  to 
preach  the  gofpel. 

Ev  a'n  I  d  levanidut,  L.]  foon  decaying,  fading,  frail, 
Evan  id  Colours  [with  Rhilofophers)  futh  colours  as  are 
not  of  a  very  long  continuance,  as  thofe  of  clouds  before 
and  after  fun-fet,  the  rainbow,  &c.  which  are  called  em- 
phatical  and  fantadical  colours. 

Ev  a'nidness  [of  evanidus,  L.]  fading  quality 
ToEva'pokate  [evaporation,  L.]  to dilfolveinto  va- 
pours,  to  fleam  out. 

To  Eva p or. ate  to  a  Follicle  [with  Chymtfts]  a  pbrafe 
ufed  to  fignify  the  confuming  a  liquor  by  gentle  heat 
till  a  thin  skin  is  perceived  to  fwim  on  the  top  of  it.  ’ 
Evapora  tion,  a  breathing  or  (learning  forth  in  va¬ 
pours,  L. 

Evaporation  [with  Ehyjtcians]  the  difehargin'1-  of 
humours  thro’ the  pores  of  the  body.  ° 

E\  A  p  or  A  t  I O  N  [in  Chymijlry]  the  diflolvingfbme  parts 
of  juices,  &c.  till  they  become  of  a  better  confidence]  or 
the  difperfing  the  fuperfluous  moidure  of  any  liquid  Vub- 
ftance,  by  means  of  a  gentle  fire,  fo  as  to  leave  fome  part 
ftronger  than  before.  r 

Eva'sion,  an  efcape  or  flight ;  alfo  a  fhift  or  trick 
F.  of  ’ 

Eva'sive  [evafwus,  L.]  fhifting;  alfo  crafty,  de¬ 
Evasiveness  [of  evafiwts,  L.]  evading  quality. 

Eva  tes,  a  branch  or  diyifion  of  our  old  philolbnhers 

the  Druids.  1  v 

Eu'charist  [ eucbarifiia ,  L.  of  of  well 

and  Gr.  grace  or  thanks]  a  thanklgiving ,  and 

thence  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  flipper  is  fo  called. 

Euchari'stical  L eucharifticus,  L.  of  ’tvy^ptctr.k, 
Lir.J  of  or  pertaining  to  the  eucharid. 

Eu  'chora  1  [ot  *  tv  and  ^y«,Gr.]  a  good  colour  and 
Eu  croa  S  temper  of  the  skin. 

Eu  chrasy  [ ei’Xf of  ’iv  and  tempe¬ 

rature]  a  good  temperature  and  condition  or  date  of  the 
body. 

Eu  c  H  Y  Los  [  w)(v\of,  Gr.]  one  who  abounds  with  good 
juices  or  humours.  0 

Eu  chvmy  [  ivxv^ict,  of  ’c  u  and  juice,  Gr.]  a 

good  temper  of  blood  or  other  juices  and  fluids  in  an 
animal  body. 

Eu  dye mon  [  tv! alfiaiy,  Gr.]  a  good  genius  or  fpirit. 
Eudye  MON  [with  Aflrologers ]  the  fourth  houfo  of  a 
figure  of  the  heavens,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  good  and 
profperous  fignifications,  as  attainment  of  hopes,  fiore  of 
friends,  &c.  f 

Eu dye'm on y  [eudamonia,  L.  of  Wa/wcoW  Gr.]  hao- 
pinefs.  J  * 

Eudiapneu'stes  i’wUATTVfVStiS,  of  “(v  and  Lasm'co, 

Gr.  topeilpirc)  one  wlio  lwcats  kindly. 

Eudo'xian  s  [fo  named  from  Eudoxus  their  rin"-lead- 
er].r?cy  t]1at  the  Son  was  differently  atfeefed  in  Ids 
v.iJl  from  the  bather,  and  made  of  nothing. 

Eudo  xi a  f eudoxia ,  L.  of  ’.ej .Gr.]  good  name 
or  fame.  D 


Ev  e  [contraclcd  for  Evening]  the  day  before  a  fedivil 
or  lioliday 

Eve'ck,  a  bead  like  a  wild  goat. 

Ev  e  and  Tkeve  [in  thepra£fice  of  Shetland  \  lervanti 
whole  predecedors  have  been  l'ervantsto  any  perfon  and  his 
predeceflors.  J  r 

Eve-chier,  an  inleft,  a  Chier-worm. 

-v  u  c  Tic  a,  that  part  of  phyfick  that  teaches  how  to 
acquire  a  good  habir  ot  body,  L. 

Ev  E  c  i  ion  of  the  Moon  [with  Aflronomers ]  is  an  ine¬ 
quality  in  her  motion,  by  which,  at  or  near  her  quarters  die 
is  not  in  that  line,  which  pafles  through  the  cenrre  of  the 

or'lj-ym116  1UU>  “  fhC  1S  3t  hCr  COniunaion.  oppolition, 

Evection,  a  lifting  up,  a  carryingforth  ;  alfo  a  prai- 
fing  and  extolling,  L.  1 

Gue  msolos  [ot  Uv  well,  ’it  in,  and  festMto,  Gr.  to 
caltj  an  expert  bone-fetter. 

E^  v  e  N  A  [aE^en,  &*«.]  the  clofe  of  a  day,  that 

Evening  S  part  after  the  letting  of  the  fun  till 
twilight  or  dark. 

E  ventide  [atLenyi^  5<rx.]  the  evening. 

Evenness  [*Jfoneyre,  5.ix.]  pkitmefs,  fmooth- 
nels.  &c. 

Even  Kumher  [in  Arithmetick ]  a  number  which  may  be 
divided  into  even  or  equal  numbers,  without  any  fraction 
as  6  and  8  into  3  and  4.  * 

•  Evt?,NLY  .Ev  EN  dumber  [in  Arithmet.]  a  numberwhich 
is  exattly  divifible  by  an  even  number  taken,  an  even  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  as  the  number  32,  which  is  divifible  bv  the 
number  S  taken  4  times.  1 

Evenly  odd  Number  [in  Arithm .]  is  that  which  an 
even  number  meafures  by  an  odd  one,  as  30,  which  2  or  6 
being  even  numbers,  meafure  by  15  or  5,  which  are  odd 
numbers. 

Eva' ht  [ eventus ,  L]  adventure,  chance,  hap,  end  or 

fuccefs.  ’ 

I  o  Eve'ntilate  [in  Law]  is  to  edimate,  prize  or 
value  an  edate  or  inheritance. 

Eve'ntilated  [ eventilatus ,  L.]  winnowed  1  alfo 
throughly  examined  or  fifted. 

Ev  entila'tkdn,  a  winnowing  or  fanning ;  alfo  a 
ltritt  examination,  or  canvaffing  or  fifting  a  bufinels  or 
quedion. 

Ev  E  ntual  [of  eventus ,  L]  aftually  coming  to  pals. 
Eventually,  cafually,  by  chance. 

Ever  [K/J>e,  Sax.]  without  end  at  any  time,  as 
if  ever.  1 

To  Eve'rberate  [everberatum ,  L.]  to  beat. 

Ev  erla'sting  [of  and  lsr^unr,  ^x.]  endu¬ 
ring  for  ever. 

Ev  erla'stingn  ess,  durable  nature. 

Eve  rsion,  an  overthrowing,  overturning  ,  overthrow, 

dedruaion,  L.  * 

Eversion  [in  Rhetorick]  the  fame  figure,  as  Epnno^ 
dos ,  L. 

ToEvr'rt  [ evertere ,  L.]  to  turn  upfide  down,  to  o- 
verthrow,  &*c. 

Eve'stigated  [evefiigatusy  L.]  fearched  out  by  the 
foctlleps. 

Ev  estig a'tion,  a  fetking  for,  foarching  after,  tra¬ 
cing  or  finding  out,  L. 

E'ugeny  [’uiyevna,  Gr.]  noblenefs  of  birth  or  blood 
Euexj  a  [ivt'^la.,  Gr  ]  a  good  found  habit  of  body,  Z. 
Eijga'l adon  [of  id  and  y<f.m,  Gr.  milk]  the  herb 
Milk-wort,  L. 

Eugf/os  /  [’ivyet’oy,  of  s 0  and  >«?*,  Gr.  the  earth] 
Euge'um  S  the  w’omb,  fo  termed  by  way  of  allufion 
to  fruitful  ground,  Z. 

Evibra'tion,  a  fhaking,  brandifoing  or  darting,  Li 
To  Evi'ct  [evincere,  evi^um,  L.}  to  convince  by  force 
of  argument,  &c. 

Evi'ct  ion,  thorough  conviaion  or  proof,  i 
Evidence  [ evrdentiaf  L. ]  clearnels,  perfpicuity, 
plainnels,  demondration  ;  a  quality  of  things  whereby  they 
become  vilible  or  apparent  to  the  eyes,  either  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  Evidence  is  the  effential  and  infallible  cha- 
raaer  or  criterion  of  truth,  and  is  that  in  eflea  which  with 
us  condi tutes  the  truth. 

Formal  Evidence,  is  the  aa  of  the  kucllea  as  coufi- 
dered  as  clear  and  diftina. 

Objective  Evidence,  confids  in  the  clearnefs  and  per- 
fpicuiry  of  the  objea  ;  or  it  is  the  objea  itlelf  fo  conditu- 
ted,  as  that  it  may  be  clearly  and  didinaiy  known. 

Phyfical  Evidence,  is  lb  for  as  natural  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon,  pointing  out  any  thing,  convinces  one  thereof. 

C  C  c  c  Metaphyl 
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Metaphysical  Evidence,  is  when  we  enter  To  fully  and 
clearly  into  the  effence  of  any  thing  that  nothing  can  be 

C  Evidence,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  morally  evi¬ 

dent,  fo  far  as  we  have  a  diftinct  notion  and  knowledge 
thereof  by  unexceptionable  witnelfes. 

Evidences  [in  Law]  any  proof  by  the  teftimony  of 
men,  records  or  writings,  that  arc  fealcd  and  delivered  ; 
alfo'a  witnefs  or  proof  againft  a  malefa&or  or  prifoner  at 
the  bar  of  a  court  of  juftice. 

E'vident  [ widens ,  L.]  manifeft,  apparent,  clear, 
plain. 

E'videntness  [evidentia,  L.  and  nejs]  plamnefstobe 

feen.  ,  , 

To  Evi'giLATE  [ evigilaturrt ,  L-]  to  watch  diligently, 

to  ftuly  hard. 

E'vil  [Gyrel,  5<rx.]  ill,  mifchief;  alfo  a  diftemper  called 

the  King’s-evil.  .  .  , 

Evil  Deed  [yjfel-'cae'o,  S-rx.]  an  ill  turn,  trefpafs,  hurt¬ 
ful,  mifchievous  a£t.  # 

Natural  Evil,  is  the  want  of  fomething  to  the  bene  effe, 
or  perfe&ion  of  a  thing,  or  to  its  anfwering  all  its  purpo- 
fes,  luch  are  the  defeats  of  the  body,  blindnels,  lamenefs, 
(Jc.  hunger,  difeafes,  &c. 

Moral  Evil,  a  deviation  from  right  reafon,  and  confe- 
quently  from  the  will  and  intendment  of  God  the  legislator, 
who  gave  the  rule. 

E'vilness  [6/elneJYe,  Sax.']  evil  nature  or  quality. 
ToEvi'nce  [evinctre,  L.]  to  overcome,  bear  down  or 
prove  by  argument. 

To  Evince  [ Civil  Law]  is  to  convict  and  recover  by 

law. 

Evi'rated  [ eviratus ,  L.]  gelded. 

Evira'tion,  a  gelding,  unmanning ;  alfo  a  making  ef¬ 
feminate,  L. 

Eviscerated  [ evifeeratus ,  L.]  embowellcd,  bowel- 
led,  having  the  bowels  taken  out. 

E' vi table  [evitabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  avoided  or 
Shunned. 

E'vitabl  eness  [of  evitabilit ,  L-]  polfiblenefs  of 
being  avoided. 

E v  it  a't i on,  an  avoiding  or  Shunning,  L. 
Evite'rnity  [of  xviternus,  L.]  everlaftingnefs. 
Eu'log  Y  [Sax oylx,  of  tC  well,  and  I  fay,  Gr]  an 
elogy,  a  praifing  or  fpeaking  well  of. 

Eu'log  i  ES  [ill  the  Creek  Church]  little  bits  of  bread 
confecrated,  i.e.  the  eucharift  lent  to  perfons  who  were  not 
prefent  at  the  communion. 

Eume'nides  [’Eepwifr?,  Gr.]  the  daughters  of  Ache¬ 
ron  and  Sox  (as  the  poets  feign)  Tift  phone,  Megxra  and  A- 
leBo,  the  furies  of  hell,  who  were,  by  the  ancient  hea¬ 
thens,  accounted  the  executioners  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  on  wicked  men  ;  they  had  their  abode  in  Subterra¬ 
neous  places  ;  they  are  represented  as  armed  with  flaming 
torches  in  their  hands,  a  filthy  froth  bluing  out  of  their 
mouths,  as  a  Sign  of  their  outrageous  nature,  with  eyes 
Sparkling  like  the  lightening,  and  their  heads  adorned  with 
vipers  inltead  of  hair. 

Eu'nomy  [ eunomia ,  L.  ’ivvo/aim.,  Gr.]  a  conftitution  or 
ordination  of  good  laws^ 

Euno'mians  [of  tti  and  rop-og,  Gr.  the  lav/]  hereticks 
in  the  fourth  century,  who  held  that  faith  alone  without 
good  works  was  acceptable. 

Eonomioeuty  chians  [of  two/um,  Gr.  and  Euty- 
chus]  a  fe£t  of  hereticks  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Euty  chians. 

Eu'nuch  [of  ’'Evvsy^og,  of  *suv,J  a  bed  or  couch,  and 
yXco,  Gr.  to  keep  or  guard]  a  chamberlain  or  great  officer 
in  a  king  or  queen’s  court,  which  were  commonly  gelt. 

ToEu'nvchate  [eunuchare,  L]  to  make  a  perfon 
an  eunuch ;  to  geld. 

Eu'nuchism,  the  (late  or  condition  of  an  eunuch. 
Evoca'tion,  a  calling  out  or  upon,  L. 

Evocation  [with  Grammarians]  a  figure  of  con- 
ftru&ion,  a  reducing  of  the  third  perfon  to  the  firft  or  Se¬ 
cond,  as  Ego  tux  delieix  ifiuc  veniam. 

Evo'des  7  [of  iO  well,  andojju,),  Gr.  odour]  a  fra- 
E  v  o's  m  a  5  grancy  or  Sweet  Smell. 

Evodes  7  [with  Phyjicians]  is  when  the  ordure  or 
E  vos  mi  A  S  excrements  have  a  Sweet  Smell. 
Evola'tick  [ evolaticus ,  L.]  flying  abroad. 
Evola'tion,  a  flying  abroad,  L. 

To  Ev  o'lv  e  [evolvere,  L.]  to  turn  over  or  unfold. 
Evo'lvent  [with  Geometriciant]  a  curve  refulting 
from  the  evolution  of  a  curve,  in  contradillin£Uon  to  the 
Evolufe.  x 


fe  u 

Evolu'te,  the  firfl  curve  fuppofed  to  be  bpened  dr 
evolved. 

Evolu'tion  [Geometry]  the  unfolding  or  opening  of 
a  curve,  and  making  it  form  an  Evolute. 

Evolu'tion,  an  unrolling;  a  rolling  or  tumbling 
over,  L. 

Evolution  [with  Algebraifis]  the  extraction  of  roots 
out  of  any  powers,  direCly  the  oppofite  of  Involution. 

Evolution  [in  Military  Affairs]  is  the  motion  made 
by  a  body  of  troops,  when  they  are  obliged  to  change 
their  form  and  difpofition,  in  order  to  preferve  a  poll,  or 
occupy  another  to  attack  the  enemy  with  more  advan¬ 
tage,  0JV. 

Evomi'tion,  a  vomiting  out  or  up,  L 

Eu'pathy  []ivora.^eix,  of  (v  and  TrdS&y  of  'Ka.trr.w, 
Gr.  to  Suffer]  an  eafinels  or  patience  in  bearing  of  Sufferings 
or  afflictions. 

Eupato'rium  [U’7r£tTo£jov,  Gr.]  the  herb  Agrimony 
or  Liver-wort,  L. 

Eup e'ps  y  [’«mrs4 1<*,  of  iv  and  Gr.  to  conceit] 

a  good  and  eafy  conco&ion  or  digeftion. 

Eup  e't  alus  [’twirl Gr.]  a  precious  ftone  of  four 
colours,  viz.  fiery,  blue,  vermilion  and  green ;  alfo  a  kind 
of  laurel. 

Euphe'mism  [’ tv(f rfjua-fe®1,  of  iv  and  ntn/ui,  Gr.  to  fay, 
6 Pc.]  good  name,  reputation,  an  honourable  letting  forth 
one’s  praile. 

Euphemism  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  where  a  foul, 
hailh  word  or  Speech  is  changed  into  another  that  may 
give  no  offence. 

Eupho'nical  [of  'm pcom,  Gr.]  having  a  graceful 
found. 

Eupiig'nia  ['tvtpco via,  of  ’w  and  <pwn,<*r.  the  voice] 
a  graceful  found,  a  fmooth  running  of  words. 

Eupho'rbiUM  ['tvtpopOov,  Gr]  the  Lyhian  Ferula,  a 
tree  or  fhruh  firfl  found  by  king  Juba,  and  lb  called  after 
Euphorbus  his  phyfician,  L. 

Euphori'a  [with  Phyjicians]  the  good  operations  of  a 
medicine,  w  hen  the  patient  finds  himfelf  better  by  it,  L. 

Eephragi'a  l  [’u npeffaia,  Gr.]  the  herb  Eye- 

Eu'piirasis  S  bright,  L. 

Euphrosy'mum  [’fvtf’Qyavtov,  Gr.]  the  herb  Borageor 
Buglols,  L. 

Eupnoe'a  ['ivirvolct,  of  iv  and  Tcv'toj,  Gr.  to  breathe] 
a  right  and  natural  faculty  of  fetching  one’s  breath. 

EupoRi'a  [bvirogict,  Gr.]  a  readinefs  in  preparing  me¬ 
dicines  ;  alfo  the  eafinefs  of  their  operation. 

Eupori'sta  [iv  well,  and  Tofiks-,  Gr.  to  procure]  re¬ 
medies  which  may  be  eafily  had. 

EupRe'pia  [’twirgtireta,  Gr.]  comclinefs. 

Eu'ripus  [of  ’tv  eafily,  and  pivrTEtSa/  to  be  precipi¬ 
tated,  Gr.]  tlie  word  originally  is  the  name  of  a  certain 
llrcight  in  the  fea  between  Beotia  and  the  Jvr gropont,  where 
the  currents  are  lo  ftrong,  that  the  fea  is  faid  to  ebb  and 
flow  (even  times  in  a  day;  but  it  is  now,  by  Hydrograpbert 
ufed  for  any  (freight  where  the  water  is  in  great  motion 
and  agitation. 

Euro'pa  ['EupucoVn,  Gr.  i.  e .  having  broad  eyes,  or 
of  the  Chaldee  KEX  i.e.  fair  face;  or  of 

fignifying  both  a  bull  and  a  Ship]]  the  daughter  of  Agenor, 
king  of  Phoenicia,  whom  (as  the  poets  feign)  Jupiter  in  the 
Shape  of  a  bull  ravilfied  and  carried  over  on  his  back  thro* 
the  lea  to  Crete  ;  fome  think  that  the  truth  of  this  fitlion 
is,  that  the  Ship  wherein  Ihe  was  carried,  was  Tauri  formis, 
i.  e.  like  a  bull  ;  others,  that  the  name  of  the  malier  of 
the  Ship  was  Taurus ,  and  others,  that  Taurus  or  a  bull  was 
the  fign  of  the  lfiip  ;  others,  that  Die  was  itolen  away  by  a 
company  of  men,  who  carried  the  pi£ture  of  a  bull  iu  their 

fiaS-  ... 

Eu'rithmy  [m  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c.]  a  certain  ma- 
jefty,  elegance  and  eafinefs  appearing  in  the  compofition  of 
divers  members  of  a  body  or  painting,  refulting  from  the 
fine  proportion  thereof. 

Eu'rithmy  [with  ArchiteBs]  an  exa£t  proportion  be¬ 
tween  all  parts  of  a  building,  as  to  length,  breadth  and 
height  of  each  room  in  a  fabrick. 

Eurithmy  [with  Phyjicians]  an  excellent  natural  dif- 
pofiiion  of  the  pulfe. 

Eurithmy  [euritbmia,  L.  'tvpsS/uld.,  Gr.]  a  graceful 
proportion  and  gefture  of  the  body. 

Euro'clydon  [’eypg^xAfJScor,  Gr.]  a  violent  and  tem- 
peftuous  north-call  wind,  which  ufually  happens  about  tire 
beginning  of  winter,  called  by  flame  The  feaman's  plague. 

Eu'rope  [‘Evfcu-nn,  q.  d.  barefaced,  of  Ivf-vg  broad, 
and  ci'4  an  eye  or  countenance]  one  fourth  part  of  the  tei- 
refbial  globe,  which  is  generally  peopled  by  chriftians. 

Euro 


jr  u  r  o'p  E  A  N ,  of  or  pertaining  to  Europe. 

Euro  peans,  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Eusa'kchos  of  tv  well,  and  fleffi, 

Cr  }  a  term  ufed  by  the  Galenifls,  to  fignify  fuch  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  flefh  as  is  110t  t0°  lean  or  t0°  corpulent,  but  gives 
due  fymmetry  and  ftrength  to  all  the  parts. 

Eusebi'a  [Ws£/«t,  Gr.]  godlinefs,  devotion,  piety. 

Euse'biANs,  a  left  of  Arians,  fo  called  on  account  of 
the  favour  fhewn  them  by  Eufebius,  bifhop  of  Citfarea. 

Eu'sEBEs  [of  ’sycreGot,  Gr.]  religious,  godly;  alio  a 
(lone  on  which,  on  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  a  feat 
was  made  where  Daemons  ufed  to  appear. 

EUsEMi'a  [with  Physicians]  a  crifis  or  judgment  of  a 
difcale  excellently  well  made. 

Eu'splancNos  of  ’iv  and  crTAa^vct,  Gr.]  onewhofe 
entrails  or  bowels  are  found  and  in  good  temper. 

Eu  sTa't  h  i  a  n  s ,  a  fe£t  of  Chriftians  in  the  4th  century 
who  disapproved  of  the  worfhipping  of  faints.  ( 

EusTo'macHus  ,°f  ’tt»  and  3 

a  good  ftomach. 

Eu 'stylos  ?  [with  ArchiteBs]  a  building,  where  the 

Eu'style  S  intercolumniations  or  fpaces  between 
each  pillar  are  juft  2  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  pillar, 
except  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  face  before  and  behind, 
w  hich  are  3  diameters  diftant  one  from  the  other. 

Eutaki'a  of etf  and  Gr.  order]  a hand- 

fome  ordering  and  difpofmg  of  things. 

Eu'terpe  [of  ':iv  well  and  TefTrs/v,  Gr.  to  delight, 
bccaufe  fhe  invented  the  pipe]  the  inventrefs  of  the  ma- 
thematicks  and  playing  on  the  pipe.  The  ancients  painted 
or  carved  Euterpe  crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  hold¬ 
ing  in  each  hand  fundry  wind  inftruments. 

Eutha'nasy  [ivSnvctai *  of  rj  and  Ssslv<*.t&,  Gr. 
death]  an  eafy  quiet  death;  an  eafy  palfage  out  of  the 

world.  .  ,  ,  _ 

EGtROPHi'a  \_  euTfjXfiiA  of  ’iv,  and  Tfoifx,  Gr.  nou- 
tifhment]  a  due  nourifhment  of  the  body. 

Eu'thymV  P euthymia,  L  of  ’tvSv/x!&,  Gr.]  quietnefs 
of  mind,  tranquillity,  hearts  eale.  ^ 

Eut  ON  os  [•  'iviovo?  of  i‘v  and  To'vf^,  Gr.]  ftrong  and 

EutRAPE-'lia  ['tOT^vrsAi'w,  Gr]  good  behaviour,  gen- 
tlenefs. 

EurY 'chians  [fo  called  from  E utychus]  afettof  he- 
reticks. 

Evu'lsion,  a  plucking,  pulling  or  drawing  out  oi  or 
away*  L. 

Eu'zimus  Gr]  the  herb  rochet. 

Evui.g a'tion,  a  publiftiing  abroad,  L. 

Evu'lsed  [evulfus,  L.]  plucked  or  pulled  away  from. 

Eu'xine  [Htt^t/rw,  Gr.  hofpitable]  as  the  Euxine  Sea, 
now  commonly  called  the  Black-Sea. 

Ewa'gium  [Old  Lat.  R«.]  toll  paid  for  paflage  by 
w  ater. 

Ew'brice  [of  ®P  marriage,  and  bpice,  Sax.  breaking] 
adultery. 

Au  Ewe  [Gopu,  Sax.  of  ovis ,  a  fhetfp]  a  female  flieep. 

The  Ew  e  is  Bliffbm,i.  e.  fhe  has  taken  tup  or  ram. 

The  E  we  is  riding,  i.  e.  fhe  is  tupping. 

Ew  E  Hog,  a  female  lamb  of  the  full  year. 

E'w  ER  [ aiguiere ,  F.]  a  water-veffel  to  pour  water  into 
a  bafon. 

Ew'ry,  an  office  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  where  they 
take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king’s  own  table,  lay  the 
cloth,  and  ferve  up  water  infilver  ewers  after  dinner. 

Exa'cerated  [exaccratus,  L.]  winnowed,  cleanfed 
from  chafl. 

Ex  a'cer  bated  [exacerbatus,  L.]  provoked  or  vexed 
afrefli. 

Ex ac erb a'tion,  a  making  four,  or  bitter,  alfo  a 
provoking,  galling  or  fretting. 

Exacerbation  [with  Rhetoricians ]  the  fame  as  Sar - 
cafmus. 

ExacervaT  ION,  a  heaping  up  together,  L. 

ExacervaTion  [in  Phyjick]  the  fame  as  Paroxifm. 

Ex acin  a'tion,  a  taking  the  kernels  out  of  grapes 
and  other  fruit,  L. 

ExA'ct  [exaftus,  L.]  precifc,  perfect,  punctual  at  an 
ckaft  time,  F. 

To  Exa'ct  [exiger,  Fr.  exaHum  of  exigere ,  L.]  to  ask 
above  the  juft  value  of  a  thing;  alfo  to  require  rigoroufly. 

Ex  act  ION,  a  requiring  more  than  is  juft  or  reafonable, 
F.  of  L. 

Exaction  [in  Lavs']  wrong  done  by  an  officer*  or  one 
pretending  to  have  authority  that  takes  rewa.d  or  fee  for 
v.hat  the  law  does  uot  allow, 


Secular  Ex  Act  ION,  A  tax  br  impofition  anciently  paid 
fey  fervile  and  feudatory  tenants. 

Exa'ctness  [of  eXaBum,  L.  a  perfeft  thing,  exaBu 
tude ,  F.]  a  care,  diligence,  carefulnefs,  nicety,  a  punctual 
obforvation  of  the  fmalleft  circumftances. 

Exa'ctitude,  exa&nefs,  nicety,  F. 

EractoR  Regis,  the  king’s  tax-gatherer,  L. 
Exactor,  a  gatherer  of  taxes  and  tolls;  one  who 
takes  more  thali  is  due,  L. 

Exacua'tion,  the  making  of  athing  fliarp  or  pointed. 
Ex jeqjj a'tion,  the  making  a  thing  even,  L. 
Ex^e'resis  of  to  take  away,  Gr.] 

a  taking  way  or  drawing  out,  L. 

Exajstua'tion,  a  boiling  or  feething,  fury  or  rage,L 
To  Ex  AES  tu  ATE  [exafiuatum ,  L.\  to  boil  or  callup 
waves,  &c.  or  as  a  pot  does. 

To  Exaggerate  [exaggeratum,  L.]  to  heap  up  to¬ 
gether,  to  amplify  or  enlarge  in  words. 

Exaggeration  [in  Rhetorick]  a  figure  whereby  the 
orator  enlarges  or  heightens  things,  making  them  appear 
more  than  they  really  are,  whether  as  to  goodnefs,  bad- 
nefs  or  other  qualities. 

Exaggeration  [in  Painting]  a  method  of  repre- 
fenting  things,  wherein  they  are  charged  too  much,  or 
marked  too  ltrong  ;  whether  in  refpeft  of  defign  or  co¬ 
louring. 

Exagita'tion,  a  Sirring  up,  a  difquieting,  a  vexing. 
Exago'nial  [ exagonius ,  L  of  'tfaydvi oi,  Gr.]  of, 
like,  or  belonging  to  an  Exagon.  See  Hexagon. 

To  Exa'lt  [exalt are,  L.]  to  raife  or  lift  up;  alfo  to 
praife  highly,  to  extol. 

To  Exalt  a  mineral  [with  Clymifis]  is  to  refine  and 
increafe  its  ftrength. 

Exalta'tion,  a  railing  or  lifting  up  ;  alfo  a  praifing. 
Exaltation  [with  Ajlrelogers]  an  elfential  dignify  of 
a  planet,  the  next  in  virtue  to  its  being  in  its  proper  houfe. 

Exaltation  [with  Chymifis]  an  operation  by  which 
a  thing  being  changed  in  its  natural  quality,  is  railed  to  a 
higher  degree  of  virtue. 

Ex  a'lt  Ej)N  ess,  a  being  exalted,  high  or  lifted  up; 
height  of  promotion. 

Exa'mblosis  [with  Surgeons]  an  abortion  or  mi  (car¬ 
riage,  L.  of  Gr. 

Exa'men,  a  trial  or  proof,  particularly  of  one  to  be 
admitted  in  holy  orders,  or  fome  employment,  F.  of  L. 
Examination,  an  examining,  atrial,  L. 

To  Exa'min  E  [examinare,  L.  examiner,  F.]  to  fearch 
or  enquire  into  ;  to  weigh  and  confider ;  alfo  to  canvafs, 
fcan  or  fift. 

Exa'miners  [in  Chancery]  two  officers  who  examine 
witneffes  upon  oath,  which  are  produced  on  each  fide  in 
that  court. 

Exa'mple  [ exemplum ,  L.]  a  pattern,  model  or  copy  ; 
the  making  good  of  any  rule  by  a  proof ;  alfo  any  thing 
propofed  to  be  imitated  or  avoided. 

Example  [with  Logicians]  the  concluflon  of  one  lin¬ 
gular  point  from  another. 

Example  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  defined  to  be  an  imper¬ 
fect  kind  of  induction  or  argumentation,  whereby  it  is 
proved,  that  a  thing  which  has  happened  on  fome  other 
occafions,  will  happen  again  on  the  prefent  one ;  from  the 
fimilitude  of  the  cafes. 

Exan asto'mosis  [of ’4  and  dmsu/xon(t  Gr.]  an 
opening  the  mouths  of  veffels  ;  as  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
Exa'ngulous  ?  [exangulus,  L.]  without  or  having  no 
Exa'ntuous  S  corners. 

Exa'nimal  [ exanimalis ,  L.]  without  life  or  foul, 

breathlefs. 

Exa'nimated  [exdnimatus,  L.]  difmay’d,  diffiearten- 
ed,  deprived  of  life. 

Exanima'tion  [aBively]  adepriving  of  life,  aftonlfh- 
ing,  difpiriting,  difmaying. 

Exanima'tion  \_pajfively]  afvvooning  or  fuch  a  fink¬ 
ing  of  fpirits,  as  is  attended  with  the  lols  of  feufe  for  a 
time. 

Exanini'tion,  an  emptying,  L. 

Exanthe'mata  [i%a.v%ip.a.Tct,  Gr.]  certain  wheals* 
pufhes  or  breakings  out  in  the  skin  of  the  head  like  thofe 
that  appear  on  the  body. 

Exa'nnual  Roll,  a  roll  in  which  fines  which  could 
not  be  leived,  and  defperate  debts,  were  formerly  entered, 
in  order  to  be  read  annually  to  the  fheriff,  to  fee  what  of 
them  might  be  got  in. 

Exantla'tion  [of  antlia,  L.  a  bucket]  an  emptying 
or  drawing  out  as  with  a  bucket,  alfo  an  enquiry  and  fift- 
ing  into  a  matter*  L. 
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Exara'tion,  a  writing  or  engraving,  L. 

Exarch  [’'e£*PX.®S  Gr-3  an  officer  anciently  under  the 
Reman  Emperors,  refiding  at  Conftantinople,  who  managed 
the  affairs  of  Italy. 

Exa'rch  ate  /  the  office,  dignity  or  juri(di£lion  of  an 
Exa'rch  Y  5  Exarch. 

Ex  A  'rt  hr  em  a  Gr.]  a  disjointing,  as 

when  a  bone  is  put  out  of  its  proper  place. 

Exarticula'tion,  a  disjointing  or  putting  a  bone 
out  of  joint. 

To  Exa'sperate  [ exafperatum ,  L.]  to  incenfe  or  pro¬ 
voke,  to  anger  or  vex. 

Exasp  era'tion  an  exafperating,  a  vexing  or  provo¬ 
cation,  L. 

Exas'peratedness  [of  exafperatus ,  L.]  incenfed- 
nels,  the  being  exafperated. 

Ex  a 't ur  at  ed  [exaturatus,  L.]  fatisfied,  filled  with 
food,  &c. 

Exaucto'rament  [ exauftoramentum ,  L.]  a  dif- 
charge  or  difcharging. 

Ex  au'ct  orated  [exaufforatus,  L.]  difcharged  or 
put  out  of  office  or  fervice. 

Exauctora'tion,  a  difcharging  or  putting  out  of 
office  or  fervice,  a  cafhiering  or  dilcarding,,L. 

Ex augura'tion,  an  unhallowing  or  making  pro- 
phane,  L. 

Exauspic  a'tion,  an  unlucky  beginning  of  a  thing,  L. 
Excise a't ION,  a  blinding  or  making  blind,  L. 
Exca'lceated  [ excalceatus ,  L.]  having  the  fhoos 
taken  off,  bare-footed,  L. 

Exc  alfa'ction,  a  heating  or  making  very  hot,  L. 
Excalf a'ctory  [excalf aft  orius,  L.]  heating,  making 
very  hot. 

Exca'mbium,  an  exchange,  a  place  where  merchants 
meet,  L. 

Exc ambia'toR-  [OM  Records']  an  exchanger  of  land, 
perhaps  fuch  as  is  now  called  a  broker,  who  deals  upon 
the  Exchange  between  merchants. 

Excande'scence  I  [excandefievtia,  L.]  great  heat 
Excande'scencv  5  or  wrath,  violent  heat  of  dis¬ 
tempers. 

Exc  a  NT  a'tion,  an  enchanting,  L. 

Exca'rnated  [excarnatus,  L.]  become  lean,  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone. 

Exc  arnifica'tion,  a  cutting  or  pulling  the  flelh 
from  the  bones,  L. 

To  Exca'v  ate  [excavatum,  L.]  to  make  hollow. 

Exc  ava'tion,  a  making  hollow,  L. 

Exc  ec  a'tion  [of  ex  and  cxcatum,  L.  ]  to  make 
blind. 

To  Excee'd  [excedere,  L.}  to  go  beyond,  to  furpaff. 
Exceeding  [excedens,  L.]  that  goes  beyond  or  ex¬ 
ceeds  ;  alfo  extravagant,  immoderate. 

To  Exce'l  [ excellere ,  L.]  to  out-do,  to  be  eminent  or 
Angular  in  any  refpeft. 

Excellence  /  [ excellentia,  L. ]  eminency,  pre-e- 
E'xcellency  _S  minence  *  Angular  advantage;  al¬ 
fo  excellency  is  a  title  of  honour  given  to  ambaffadors,  &c. 

Exce'l  LENT  [excellent,  L.]  excelling,  notable,  fingular, 
rare. 

Exce'llentness  [excellentia ,  L.]  excellency. 
Exce'lcisMUs  [sijsAxw^Jr,  Gr.]  a  breaking  of  bones 
from  the  furface  downwards,  L. 

Exce'lsity  [ exceljitas ,  L.]  altitude,  haughtinefs.  j 
Exce'i-situde  [ excelfitudo ,  L.]  highnefs. 

Excf.'lsk  [i txcejfus ,  L.]  high,  lofty,  &Pc. 
Exce'ntrical  ?  [excentrique  ,  Fr.  of  ex  and  cen- 
Ence'ntrick  £  trum,  L.]  moving  in  a  different 
centre. 

Exc E'NTRIC  ALN Ess  ?  [excentricite,  Fr.  encentricitas , 
Exc  entri'cit  Y  5  L.]  the  quality  of  eccentrick 

pqfition. 

To  Exce'pT  [cxceptum,  Sup.  of  excipere,  L.  except er, 
F.]  to  take  out  of  the  number  of  others,  to  put  out  of  the 
ordinary  rule,  to  objecd  againlf. 

Exce'biio  [in  Pharmacy]  the  imbodying  or  mixing  of 
dry  powders,  with  fame  fort  of  moifture;  as  electuaries, 
&c.  are,  L. 

Exception,  an  exempting,  a  claufe  in  fbme  point  re- 
ftraining  a  generality,  F.  of  L.  ' 

Exception  [in  Law]  a  bar  or  flop  to  an  a£fion,  and 
is  either  dilatory ,  peremptory  or  declinatory. 

To  take  Exc  ept  ion  at,  i.  e.  to  be  dilpleafed  at. 

Dilatory  Exception,  is  one  intended  to  defer  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  thing  from  coming  to  an  itTue. 

Peremptory  Exception,  proper  and  pertinent  allegati¬ 


ons,  founded  on  fome  prefoription  that  (lands  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  as  want  of  age  or  other  quality  in  the  perfon,  8 rc 
Declinatory  Exception,  whereby  the  authority  of  the 
judge  or  court  is  dilallowed. 

Exceptions  [in  Grammar ]  are  certain  diftin&ions 
of  words  which  differ  in  the  manner  of  their  declining 
from  fome  general  rule. 

Exceptionable,  that  which  may  be  or  is  liable 
to  be  excepted  againfl. 

Exc  ept  a'tion,  an  often  receiving,  L, 
Exce'ptionableness  [of  exceptio ,  L.  alle  and  nefs i 
liablencfs  to  be  excepted  againll. 

Ejccepti'tious  [exceptitius,  L.]  that  is  taken  or 
received. 

Exce'ptious,  captious,  prone  to  be  offended. 
Exce'pt  ive,  ferving  to  except;  of  or  belonging  to 
exceptions. 

Exce'pt  ive  Propcfitions  [u'ith  Logicians]  are  where  the 
thing  is  affirmed  of  the  whole  fubje£l,  except  (bme  one 
of  the  inferiors  of  the  fubjefr,  by  adding  a  particular  of 
exception;  as  the  covetous  man  does  nothing  well  but  when  he 
dies. 

Excepto'rious  [exceptorius,  L.]  that  receives  or  con¬ 
tains. 

Excerebration,  a  beating  out  the  brains,  L. 

Exc  erebro'se  [excerebrcfus,  L.]  brain-fick,  wanting 
brains. 

Exce'rebrated  [excerebratus,  L.]  having  his  brains 
beat  out ;  wanting  brains,  witleff. 

To  Exce'kn  [ excernere ,  L.]  to  fearch  or  fifr  our. 
Exce'rpt  [excerpt us,  L.]  croptoff;  alfo  chofen,  pick¬ 
ed  or  pulled  out. 

Exce'ss  [excejfus,  L.]  that  which  exceeds  or  is  luper- 
fluous  in  any  thing;  alfo  loofenefs  of  manners,  intempe¬ 
rance. 

Exce'ss  ive  [excefftf,  F.]  that  goes  beyond  the  due 
bounds  of  meafure,  immoderate. 

Exce'ss  iv  en  ess  [of  excejjif,  F.  and  nefs]  exceeding- 
nefs,  the  going  beyond  bounds. 

To  Excha'nge  [echanger,  Fr.  of  e xcambire,  L.]  to 
barter  or  truck  one  thing  for  another. 

Excha'ng  e  [in  Traffick]  commonly  fignifies  coin  given 
for  coin,  i.  e.  the  giving  a  fum  of  money  in  one  place  for 
a  bill  ordering  the  payment  of  it  in  another  place. 

Exchange  [in  Law]  is  the  exchanging,  bartering  or 
trucking  one  commodity  for  another  ;  fo  that  exchange  in 
the  Common  Law  is  much  the  fame  as  Permutation  in  the 
Civil  Law. 

King's  Exchange,  is  the  place  appointed  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  king’s  bullion,  gold,  filver  or  plate  for  the 
king’s  coin,  which  is  now  the  mint  at  the  tower; 

Exc  h  A  N  G  E  Brokers ,  men  who  give  information  to  mer¬ 
chants,  &c.  how  the  exchange  goes,  and  who  are  fit  per- 
fons  to  exchange  with. 

Exchange  [in  a  Law  fenfe]  is  when  one  man  being 
feiz’d  or  poffefs’d  of  certain  land,  and  another  being  feized 
of  other  End,  they  exchange  their  lands  by  deed  indent¬ 
ed,  or  otherwife,  fo  that  each  of  them  fhall  have  other 
lands  fo  exchanged,  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life  : 
fuch  exchange  is  good  without  livery  or  feifin. 

Exchange  [in  a  Law  fenfe]  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify 
the  compenfation  or  fatisfa&ion  which  muft  be  made  by 
the  warrantor  to  the  warrantee,  value  for  value,  if  the  land 
warranted  be  recovered  from  the  warrantee. 

Exchangers,  they  who  return  beyond  fea  by  bills  of 
exchange,  &c. 

Exc  h  e'qu  er  [I'Echiquier,  F.]  the  place  or  office  where 
the  king’s  caffi  is  kept  aud  paid,  properly  called  The  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Exchequer. 

Exc  heqjjer  Court ,  a  court  of  Record  in  which  all  cau- 
fos  relating  to  the  crown-revenues  are  handled  ;  alfo  the 
prerogative-court  of  the  archbiffiap  of  Fork,  where  all  laft 
wills  and  teftaments  made  in  that  province  are  to  be 
proved. 

Black  Book  of  Exc  H  E  qjj  E  R ,  a  book  compofed  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1 175  which  is  in  the  cullody 
of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer. 

This  book  contains  a  deforipcion  of  the  Engli/b  court  at 
that  time,  its  officeis,  ranks,  privileges,  power,  jurifoiSion, 
wages,  perquilites  ;  alfo  the  revenues  of  the  croivn  in  mo¬ 
ney,  grain  and  cattle. 

!f§By  this  book  it  appears  that  as  much  bread  might  be 
bought  for  a  [hilling  as  would  lerve  100  men  a  whole 
day  ;  that  the  price  of  a  fat  bullock  was  but  about  12 
(hillings,  a  fheep,  4  (hillings,  &c. 
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Exche'qjjered  [of l'exchequierey  F.]  put  into,  or  ci¬ 
ted  to  anfwer  to  an  accufation  exhibited  in  the  Exchequer- 
court,  &c. 

To  ExCl'DE  [ excidere ,  L.]  to  fall  or  flip  out  of. 

Exci'nerated  [excineratus ,  L.’J  having  the  alhes  ta  - 
ken  away. 

Excusable,  liable  to  pay  excife. 

Exci'se,  an  impofition  or  charge  laid  by  a£t  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  upon  beer,  ale,  cider,  diftillcd  lpirits,  &c. 

Excision  [with  Surgeons]  a  cutting  off  any  member, 
or  part  of  the  body,  F.  of  L. 

Exc it a't ion,  an  exciting,  (lining  up,  &c.  L. 

Exci'te  [excitarey  L.J  to  provoke,  (tir  up  or  egg  on  ; 
to  quicken,  to  encourage  or  to  abet. 

Exci'ted  L excitatus,  L.  excite ,  F.]  ftirred  up,  egged 
on,  encouraged,  quickened. 

Excitement,  a  (lining  up. 

To  Exclai'm  l exclamare,  L.]  to  cry  out,  to  call 
aloud. 

Exclama'tion  [with  Rheti]  a  figure  wherein  by  rai- 
fing  the  voice  and  ufing  an  interjetlion  either  exprefsly  or 
underflood ,  an  uncommon  warmth  and  paflion  of  mind  is 
exprefs’d  ;  as  O  heavens  1  O  earth  !  to  you  O  men  I  call ! 

Excla'matoky  [exclamatorius  y  L.j  pertaining  to  ex¬ 
clamation. 

To  ExcLu'de  [ excludcre ,  L.]  to  (hut  out,  debar  or 
keep  from. 

Exclu'sa  £  [Old  Lat  Rec.' ]  a  fluice  for  water 

Exclusa'gium  S  damm’d  or  pent  up. 

Exclusion,  an  excluding,  barring  or  (hutting  out,  L. 

Exclu'siv  e,  pertaining  to  or  having  the  force  of  ex¬ 
cluding. 

Exclusion ers  [in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.]  a 
name  given  to  thofe  members  of  parliament  that  were 
for  excluding  the  duke  of  Tork  from  the  crown. 

Exclusions  [with  Mathematicians']  a  method  of  co¬ 
ming  at  the  folution  of  problems  (in  Numerical  cafes)  by 
previoufly  ejecting  or  excluding  out  of  our  confideration 
fuch  numbers,  which  are  of  ufe  in  folving  the  queftion, 
and  whereby  o!  conlequcnce  the  procels  may  be  regularly 
and  judicioufly  abbreviated. 

Exclusive  Proportions  [with  Rheti]  are  fuch  propofi- 
tions  which  fignify  that  a  predicate  does  fo  agree  with  its 
fubjeft  as  that  it  agrees  with  that  alone,  and  no  other ;  as 
’tit  virtue  only  which  makes  nobility ,  nothing  elfe  can  render  a 
man  truly  noble. 

Exclusively  [exc1ujivey  L.]  in  a  manner  exclufive 
of,  or  not  taking  iri. 

Exclu  siven  ess  [of exclufivusy  L  ]  exclufive  quality. 

Exclu'sory  [ excluforius ,  L.]  having  power  to  exclude. 

To  Exco'gitate  [excogitatum ,  L.J  to  invent,  or  find 
out  by  thinking. 

Excogita  tion,  an  invention  by  means  of  thinking, 
a  device. 

To  Excommu'nicate  [excommunicatum ,  L.]  to  put 
out  or  exclude  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 

Excommunica'tion  [among  the  ancient  Pagans ] 
was  an  excluding  or  debarring  men  from  the  participation 
of  the  (acred  myfteries  of  their  worlhip  and  a  cutting  them 
off  from  communicating  with  men  of  the  lame  religion. 

Excommunication  [with  Chriflians  of  the  church 
of  England ,  &c.]  is  a  fentence  pronounced  by  an  ecclefi- 
fiaflical  judge  againft  an  obftinate  offender,  debarring  him 
or  her  from  the  lacraments,  as  alfo  (ometimes  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful  and  all  civil  privileges. 

Excommunic a'to  capiendoy  a  writ  dire£led  to  the 
fheriff  for  the  apprehcnfion  of  one  who  (landeth  obflinately 
excommunicated  40  days  ;  for  fuch  an  one  not  having  ab- 
lolution  hath  or  may  have  his  contempt  certified  into  the 
chancery  ;  whence  this  wrrit  iffues  for  laying  him  up  with¬ 
out  bail  or  mainprile,  until  he  conforms  himfelf. 

Excommunic  a'to  deliberandoy  a  writ  to  the  under- 
Iherift  for  the  delivery  of  the  excommunicate  perfon  out  of 
prilon,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  ordinary  of  his  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  ecclefiaflical  jutildi&ion 

Excommunicato  w/jiiWo,  a  writ  whereby  perfons 
excommunicated  being  for  their  obftinacy  committed  to 
prilon,  and  lawfully  let  at  liberty  before  they  have  given 
caution  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  church,  are  command¬ 
ed  to  be  fought  for  and  laid  up  again. 

To  Exco'riatf.  [excoriate  t  L.]  to  flay  off  the  skin. 

Excoria'tion  [with  Surgeons']  is  when  the  skin  is 
rubbed  or  torn  off  ;  or  elfe  eaten  and  fretted  away  from 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Excortica't ION,  a  barking,  or  taking,  or  pulling 
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off  the  outward  bark  of  trees,  roots,  &c.  L. 

ToExcre'ate  [ excrearey  L.J  to  drain  ill  fpittiilg,  fd 
hawk. 

Excrea'tion,  a  (pitting  out  with  retchihg  or  hawk¬ 
ing,  L. 

E'xcrement  [excrementum ,  L.]  dreg,  ordure. 

Excrements  of  the  Body  [excrementa,  L.]  whatfoever 
is  evacuated  out  of  an  animal  body  after  digedion,  being 
what  in  other  relpe£ts  is  fuperfluous  and  prejudicial  thereto, 
as  ordure,  urine,  fpittle,  fnot,  &c. 

Exckementi'tious  [excrementitius  y  L.]  of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  of  the  nature  of  excrements. 

Excrementi'tiousn  ess  [of excrementitius  y  L.]  the 
being  full  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  excrements. 

Excre'scENCE  /  [ excroijfance ,  F.  of  excrefcere ,  L.] 

Excre'scency  $  that  which  dicks  to  or  grows  up¬ 
on  another  thing,  as  cat’s  tails  upon  a  nut-tree,  &c. 

Excrescence?  [in  Surgery]  fuperfluous  flefh,  &c. 

Excrescency  $  A131  grows  on  any  part  of  the  bo¬ 

dy,  as  a  wart,  wen,  &c. 

Excrescent  [excrefcens,  L.j  growing  out  of  another. 

Excre'tion  [with  Phyficians]  a  feparating  and  voiding 
either  excrements  or  excrementitious  humours  from  the  ali¬ 
ments  and  the  mafs  of  blood,  L. 

Excre'tion  bony  [with  Farriers']  a  difeafe  in  horfes 
when  a  fort  of  fabdance  grows  in  the  bone  of  the  leg,  &c. 

Excre'tory  [in  Anatomy]  certain  fmall  du£ls  orvef- 
(els  making  part  of  the  compofition  or  flrufture  of  the  glands 
are  called  Excretory  DuHsy  &c. 

Excru'ciable  [excruciabilisy  L.]  worthy  to  be  tor¬ 
mented. 

ExCRu'ciated  [exermiatus  y  L.]  tormented  or  put  to 
pain. 

ExcRUcia'tion,  a  tormenting  or  putting  to  pain,  L; 

Excuba'tion,  a  keeping  watch  and  ward,  L. 

Exculc  a'  tion,  a  trampling  under  foot,  L. 

Excu'lpated  [exculpatusy  L ]  carved  or  engraved. 

Excu'rsion,  a  digreflion  in  fpeech,  or  going  from  thei 
matter  in  hand,  L. 

Excu'rsion,  a  running  out,  an  invafion  or  inroad. 

Ex cu 'sable  [excufabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  excufed. 

Excu's ableness  [of  excufabilis ,  L.]  that  whereby  a 
thing  is  excufable,  or  meritorioufnels  of  being  excufed. 

Excu'satory  [excufatoriusy  L.]  ferving  to  excufe. 

To  Excu's  e  [excufare,  L.]  to  admit  an  excufe  ;  alfo 
to  juflify  ;  to  bear  or  difpenfe  with  ;  alfo  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cufe. 

Excu's  e  [ excufatio ,  L.]  a  reafon  by  which  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  juflify  fome  oflence  or  fault  committed  ;  a  cloak 
or  pretence. 

Excu'ssable  [ excuffabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  lhaken 
or  thrown  ofl. 

Excursion,  a  (baking  ofl  ;  alfo  a  diligent  inquifition 
or  examination,  L. 

Ex cu'tient  \excutiensy  L.]  (halting  oft’. 

E'xeat  [r.  e.  let  him  go  out]  a  term  u(ed  in  church- 
difcipline  for  a  permiflion,  which  a  bilhop  grants  to  a 
pried  to  go  out  of  his  diocefe,  L. 

E'xecrableness  [of execr abilisy  L  ]  a  curfednefs,  im- 
pioufnefs. 

E'xecrated  [execratusy  L.]  accur(ed. 

ExecRa'tion,  a  curfing  or  banning,  a  widiing  mif- 
chief  to  one  ;  a  dreadful  oath,  imprecation  or  curfe,  F.  of  L. 

ToE'xecute  [executum,  L.  executery  F.]  to  do,  ef- 
fe&,  or  perform  ;  alfo  to  put  to  death  by  authority. 

Execu'tion,  the  executing  or  doing  a  thing;  hang¬ 
ing,  beheading  or  burning  of  a  malefa&or,  F.  of  L. 

Execu'tion  [in  Law ]  the  lad  performance  of  an  a£t; 
as  of  a  fine,  a  judgment,  QPc, 

Final  Execu'tion  [in  Law~\  is  that  which  makes  mo¬ 
ney  of  the  defendant’s  goods,  and  extendeth  his  lands  and 
delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff. 

Military  Execution,  is  the  pillage  or  plundering  of  a 
country  by  the  enemy’s  army. 

Executions  facienda,  a  writ  commanding  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  judgment,  L. 

Ex  EC  u  T I  o  N  E  facienda  in  Withernam y  a  writ  which  lies 
for  the  taking  of  his  cattle,  that  had  before  convey’d  ano¬ 
ther  man’s  cattle  out  of  the  county. 

Ex  ecu'tion  er,  the  hang-man  or  finiflrer  of  the  law. 

Execu'tive  ?  that  which  may  be  done  or  is  able 

Execu'tory  5  to  do,  or  pertaining  to  executing. 

Exe'cutor,  one  who  does  or  performs  any  thing,  L. 

Executor  [in  Law]  a  perfon  nominated  by  a  tefla- 
tor  to  take  care  to  fee  his  will  and  teflament  executed, 
D  d  d  d  and 
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and  his  fubftancc  difpofed  of  according  to  the  tenure  of 
the  will. 

Executor  de fon  tort  [Law  phrafe]  i.  e.  of  or  to  his 
own  wrong  ;  2n  executor  who  takes  upon  him  the  office  of 
an  executor  by  intrufion,  not  being  conftituted  thereto 
by  the  teftator,  nor  authorized  by  the  ordinary  to  admi- 
nifter. 

Exe'gesis  [’E^vvsr/i  of  '  tfyr/i: /j.m  ,  Gr.  to  explain,  G>\] 
an  explication. 

Exegesis  numerof  a  or  line  ah  s  [in  Algebra]  is  the  nu¬ 
meral  or  lineal  (olution  or  extraction  of  roots  out  of  ad- 
fefted  equations. 

Exegesis  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  figure  wherein  that 
which  the  orator  has  delivered  darkly,  he  afterwards  ren¬ 
ders  more  clear  and  intelligible  in  the  fame  fentencc,  as 
Time  at  the  fame  infant  feemed  both  long  and  fort ;  long  in 
the  protraftion  of  his  defires ,  and  fort  in  the  pleafure  of  calling 


to  mind. 

Exege'tical  [exegeticus,  L.  U'fyyt) Tixls,  Gr.]  that 
ferves  to  explain  or  unfold. 

Exege'i  icalness,  explanatorinefs. 

Exelci'smus  [with  Surgeons]  a  breaking  of  bones  from 
the  lurface  downwards. 

Ex  e'mp  L  able  [ exemplabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  imi¬ 
tated. 

Exe'mplar  [ exemplaire ,  F.]  a  perfon  or  thing  con¬ 
taining  an  example  to  follow  or  efehew  a  lamplar,  L. 

Ex  e'mp  LARIN  ESS  [exemplarius,  L.  exemplaire,  F.]  fit- 
nefs  or  worthinefs  to  be  an  example. 

Exe'mpla  ry,  which  ferves  for  a  pattern  to  follow. 

Exemplification,  a  demonftrating  a  thing  by  an 
example  ;  alfo  a  copy  of  an  original  writing,  L. 

Exemplification  [of  Letters  Patents]  a  duplicate  or 
copy  of  them,  drawn  from  the  inrolled  originals,  and 
fealed  with  the  great  feal  of  England. 

Exemplified  [ '  exempli fcatus ,  L.]  cleared,  proved  or 
confirmed  by  an  example  or  inftance  ;  alfo  copied  out 
from  a  deed  or  writing. 

To  Ex  e'mp  l  if  y  [of  exemplum  and  facere,  L.l  to  prove 
or  confirm  by  an  example ;  alio  to  copy  out  a  deed  or  wri- 
tibg. 

To  Exe'mpt  [ exemptum ,  L.  exemter,  F.]  to  free  or  dif- 
charge  from. 

Exe'mpt ed  5  texe™Ptus>  L-1  free  from,  privileged. 

An  Exempt,  a  life-guard  man  free  from  duty,  F. 

An  Exempt  [in  France]  an  officer  in  the  guards,  who 
commands  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 

Exe'mption,  immunity,  a  being  freed  from,  F.  of  L. 

Exe'mption  [in  Law]  a  privilege  to  be  free  from 
appearance  or  fervice. 

To  Exe'nterate  [exenter are,  L  ]  to  take  out  the 
bowels. 

Exent era'tion,  an  embowelling,  L. 

Exe'qjjial  [ exequialis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  exequies. 

E'xeqjjies  [exequix,  L.]  funeral  rites  or  fqlemnities. 

Exe'rcent  [exercens,  L.]  that  exerciies  or praftifes. 

ToE'xercise  [exercere,  L.]  to  inure  or  train  up  to ; 
to  employ  or  uie,  to  praftife  ;  to  bear  an  office. 

E'xErcise  [exercitium,  L.]  application  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  fludy,  profeffion  or  calling ;  labour,  pains,  praftice  ; 
the  funftion  or  performance  of  an  office  ;  alfo  the  mo¬ 
tion  or  ftirring  of  the  body. 

To  Exercise  [ exercere ,  L.]  to  harrafs  or  tire. 

Exercise  [in  Military  Affairs]  is  the  praftice  of  all 
the  motions,  aftions  and  management  of  arms,  by  which  a 
foldier  is  inftrufted  in  the  different  poftures  he  is  to  be  in 
under  arms,  and  the  different  motions  he  is  to  make  10  op- 
pofe  an  enemy. 

Exercises  [ exercitia ,  L.]  the  task  of  a  fcholar  at 
fchool,  or  of  a  young  ftudent  at  the  univerfity. 

Exercit a'tion,  an  ingenious  difcourle  upon  any 
fubjeft  ;  alfo  a  critical  comment. 

Exercita'tion  [with  Phyficians]  exercile,  a  vehe¬ 
ment  and  voluntary  motion  of  the  body  for  the  fake  of 
health,  F.  of  L. 

ExercAsi'a  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure,  when  one 
thing  is  often  repeated  in  different  terms,  as  the  objeB  of 
thoughts ,  the  entertainment  of  his  d/fcourfe,  and  the  content¬ 
ment  of  his  heart. 

Exe'rgasy  [ exergafia ,  L.  e^sp>oc rr/ct,  Gr.]  poliffiing. 

Exe'rgue  ?  [of  and  sf>op,  Gr.  the  work]  a  term 

Exf.'rgum  S  among  Medallifls  ufed  to  fignify  the 
little  fpace  around  or  without  the  work  or  figures  of  a  me¬ 
dal,  for  an  infeription,  cypher,  device,  date,  &c.  to  be 
placed  there. 


To  Exe'rt  [of  txercre ,  L.]  to  thruff  out  or  put  forth  ; 
as  to  exert  one’s  felf  is  to  ufe  one’s  utmof  endeavour. 

Exe'rtion,  ithe  aft  of  exerting,  operation,  produc¬ 
tion,  L. 

Exfo'l  i  At  ed  [ s’exfolie ,  F.  of  ex  and  folium,  L.  a  leaf] 
fealed,  rifen  up  as  leaves,  icales,  or  fplinters  of  a  broken 
bone  does. 

Exfol i a'tion  [ Surgery ]  a  rifing  up  in  leaves  and 
fplinters  as  a  broken  bone  does,  L. 

Exfo'liative  Trepan,  one  proper  to  ferape,  and  ar 
the  fame  time  to  pierce  a  bone,  and  fo  to  exfoliate  or 
raife  feveral  leaves  or  flakes  one  after  another. 

Exfredia're  [Old  Law]  to  break  the  peace*  to 
commit  open  violence. 

Ex  GRAV  i  OJJ  ERE  LA,  a  writ  which  lies  for  one  who 
is  kept  from  the  poffeffion  of  his  lands  or  tenements  by  the 
devifor's  heir,  which  were  devifed  to  him  by  will. 

Exgurgita'tion,  a  carting  or  voiding  up,  F.  of  L. 

Exh  ereda'tion,  a  difinheriting,  L. 

Exh  a'l  ant  [ exhalans ,  L.]  fending  out  an  exhalation. 

Exhala'tion,  a  fume  or  vapour  which  is  raifed  up 
from  the  lurface  ot  the  earth,  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  or  fubterraneous  fire,  of  which  meteors,  as  miffs,  fogs, 
rain,  fnow,  hail,  &c.  are  produced,  F.  of  L. 

Exhala'tion  [with  Chymifis]  an  operation,  by  means 
of  which  the  more  airy,  volatile  parts  of  things  are  rai¬ 
fed  and  difperfed  by  heat. 

Exhala'tion  [in  Phyfick]  a  fubtil,  fpirituous  air, 
which  breathes  forth  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 

To  Exh  a'l  e  [exbalare,  L]  to  breathe  or  fleam  out; 
to  feud  forth  a  fume,  fteam  or  vapour. 

To  Exhau'st  [exhauflum ,  fup.  of  exhaurire,  L  ]  to 
draw  quite  out,  drain  or  empty  ;  alfo  to  wafte,  fpend  or 
confume. 

Exhausted  Receiver  [in  Chymiftry]  a  glafs  or  other 
veflel  applied  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  air 
extrafted  out  of  the  fame,  by  the  working  of  the  en- 
gine. 

Exhaustions  [in  Mathematicks]  a  way  of  proving 
the  equality  of  two  magnitudes  by  a  reduitio  ad  ahfurdum  , 
fhewing  that  if  one  be  fuppofed  either  greater  or  lefs  than 
the  other,  there  w  ill  arife  a  contradiftion. 

Exh e'benus  [IZlCtv os]  a  kind  of  white  ffone  with 
which  goldfmiths  polilh  gold. 

Exhe'niuM  ?  [Old  Lat.  Records]  a  new-year’s  gift,  a 

Exe'nnium  i  prefent,  a  token. 

To  Exhe'red  ate  [exharedare ,  L.]  to  difinherit,  to 
fet  afide  the  right  heir. 

Exh  ereda'tion  [Civil  Law]  a  father’s  excluding  a 
fon  from  inheriting  his  eftate. 

E'xhibent  [exhibens,  L.]  exhibiting. 

ToExhi'bit  [exbibere,  L.]  to  produce,  to  ffiew,  to 
prefent  or  offer. 

To  Exhi'bit  [in  Law]  is  when  a  deed,  acquittance 
or  other  writing,  is  in  a  Chancery  fuit  exhibited  to  be  pro¬ 
ved  by  witnefs,  and  the  examiner  writes  on  the  back,  that 
it  was  fhewed  rofuch  a  one  at  the  fame  time  of  his  exami¬ 
nation. 

Exhibited  [exhibit us,  L.]  prefented  or  offered; 

Exhibition,  a  producing  or  fhewing  of  titles,  autho¬ 
rities  and  other  proofs  of  a  matter  in  conteft. 

Exhibitions  [in  the  XJniverfities]  the  fettlements  of 
benefaftors  for  the  maintenance  of  fcholars  at  the  univer¬ 
fity,  not  depending  upon  the  foundation. 

To  Exhi'leratf.  [exbilarare,  L]  to  cheer  up,  to 
make  merry,  to  delight. 

Exhilera'tion,  a  cheering  up  or  making  merry,  L. 

To  Exiio'rt  [exhort are,  L.]  to  encourage,  to  incite  or 
ftir  up  ;  to  advife,  counfel  or  perfwade. 

Exh orta'tion,  an  encouragement,  advice,  &c. 

Exho'rtative  ?  [exhort ativus,  L.]  ferving  to  exhort, 

Exho'rtatory  i  encourage,  &c. 

Exhum  a'tion,  the  aft  of  digging  up  a  body  interred 
in  holy  ground,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge. 

To  Exi'ccate  [exiccare,  L.]  to  dry  up. 

E'xigence,  need,  occafion ;  that  which  a  thing  re¬ 
quires  or  is  fuirable  thereto. 

E'xigency  f  a  pinch  or  ftrait ;  an  expedient  or  occa- 

E'xigent  S  hon. 

E'xig  ent,  a  writ  lying  where  the  defendant  in  a  per- 
fonal  aftion  cannot  be  found,  nor  any  thing  of  his  with¬ 
in  the  county  whereby  to  be  attach’d  or  diffrain’d.  It  is 
direfted  to  the  fheriff  to  call  the  party  five  county  days  fuc- 
ccflively  to  appear  under  pain  of  outlawry  ;  if  he  appear 
not,  he  is  faid  to  be  quinquies  exaliu:,  and  is  outlawed. 
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The  fame  writ  alfo  lies  in  an  indiflment  of  felony,  where 
the  party  indifted  cannot  be  found. 

Exigent  er  i  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Common 

Exige'ndary  $  Pleas,  who  makes  out  exigents  and 
proclamations  in  all  a&ions  in  which  procefs  of  outlawry 
lies. 

Exiguousness  £  [exjgUjiaS  l.]  littlenefs,  fimallnefs. 

Exigu  ity  5  L  £  . 

Exi'guus,  a,  urn  [with  Botanick  Writers]  frn all  or  nar¬ 
row  in  compafs. 

Exi'guous  [exiguus,  L.]  little,  fmall,  &c. 

E'xile  [ exilis ,  L.]  fine,  thin,  fubtil. 

Exi'LE  [ exul ,  L.]  a  per fon  fent  into  fome  place  far  di- 
ftant  from  his  native  country,  under  a  penalty  not  to  re¬ 
turn  for  a  term  of  years,  or  life,  &°c.  F. 

Exile  [ exilium ,  L.]  the  place,  or  fuffering  of  baniih- 
ment. 

To  Exile  [ exulare ,  L.]  to  fend  into  banifhmenr. 

Exi'lium  [Old  Law]  a  wafte  or  deflruftion  of  lands, 
houfes,  woods,  fife,  alfo  a  prejudice  done  to  an  eftate, 
by  altering  the  condition  or  tenure  of  it,  either  by  eject¬ 
ing,  advancing,  G>c. 

Exi'lity  [exilitas,  L.]  flendernefs,  fmallnefs, 

Exi'mious  [ eximius ,  L.]  choice,  rare,  famous. 

Exi'miousness  /  [ eximietas ,  L.]  excellency,  nota- 

Eximi'ety  S  blenels,  &Pc.  excellentnefs. 

Exin  a  n  i'tion,  an  emptying,  an  evacuation,  a  bring¬ 
ing  to  nothing. 

Exi'schius  [’E^.'g^icr,  Gr.J  a  term  uled  by  Surgeons , 
when  the  Ifhium  or  thigh  bone  is  disjointed. 

To  Exi'st  I  exifiere,  JL.]  to  be  or  have  a  being. 

Exi'st  enc  E  [exi fierce,  F.  of  exiflentia ,  L.]  that  where¬ 
by  a  thing  has  an  aftual  effer.ee ,  or  that  whereby  a  thing 
is  laid  to  be  defined  by  Naturalifls  to  be  that  which  any 
thing  is  formally  and  intrinfically,  altho’  feparated  from  its 
caufes ;  fo  that  the  difference  between  exiftence  and  ef- 
fcnce  is,  that  exiftence  is  the  manner  of  the  thing,  and  el- 
fence  is  the  thing  itfelf. 

Existima'tion,  a  thinking  or  judging  an  opinion,  L. 

E'xit  [ exitus ,  L.]  a  going  forth,  a  departure,  the  going 
of  an  a£lor  off  from  the  ftage. 

To  make  his  Exit,  to  go  oft  the  ftage  as  an  a£for  ;  alfo 

to  die. 

Exi'tiable  [ exitiabilis ,  L.]  hurtful,  deftruflive. 

Exit io's  e  ?  [ exitiofus ,  L.]  miichievous,  dangerous, 

Exi'tious  5  deftru&ive. 

Ex  hero  motu  [/.  e.  of  my  own  proper  motion] 
words  of  form  ufed  in  a  charter,  intimating  that  the 
prince  granted  it  of  his  own  will  and  motion  and  not  by 
follicitation. 

Exo'dium  [ lov,  Gr.]  an  interlude  or  farce  at  the 
end  of  a  tragedy ;  alfo  a  fong  lung  at  the  concluiion  of  a 
meal. 

E'xodus  of  tf  and  ojJf,  Cr.  a  wray]  a  going 

or  departing  out  ;  the  title  of  the  fecond  of  the  five  books 
of  Mofes. 

Exo'diary  [in  the  Roman  Tragedy ]  a  droll  or  mime, 
who  appeared  on  the  ftage  when  the  tragedy  was  ended, 
and  performed  the  Exodium. 

Ex  officio  [from  office  or  duty,  officioufly]  an  oath 
whereby  one  who  was  fuppoled  to  be  an  offender,  was  for¬ 
ced  to  confels,  accule  or  clear  himlelf  of,  any  criminal 
matter. 

Exole'te  [ exoletus ,  L]  faded  or  withered,  as  flow¬ 
ers,  &c. 

Exoiete,  [exoletus]  grown  out  of  ule,  L. 

To  Exo'lvf.  [exolvere,  L.]  to  unbind,  alio  to  pay  clear 

off,  L. 

Exo'mphalos  [H-d/i of  i'i,  and  Gr.] 

a  protuberance  of  the  navel;  alfo  a  droply  or  rupture  in  the 

fiavel,  L. 

Exom  olog  e's  is  [\%ont>Koyn<Jt(y  Gr.]  confeffion  in  an 
ecclefialtical  fenfe. 

Exo'nchoma  [of  if  our,  and  oy^os  a  fwelling,  Gr.] 
any  large  prominent  tumour. 

To  Exonerate  [exonerare,  L.]  to  unburthen,  to 
unload  ;  to  cafe,  to  difeharge. 

Exon  era t  io'n  e  Seftx,  a  writ  which  lay  for  the  ward 
or  heir  of  the  king’s  tenant  under  age,  to  be  disburdened 
of  all  luit,  to  the  county,  hundred,  leet  or  court- 
baron,  &c.  during  the  time  of  his  wardlhip. 

Exon  ei'rosis  [ifyvtipotc,  of  i!:ooH£pT']co,Gr.]  a  fpecies 
of  a  Gonorrhoea,  commonly  called  Pollutio  NoBurna,  when  the 
Semen  flows  involuntarily  in  lleep. 

Exophth almi'a  Gr.]  a  protuberance  of 

the  eye  out  of  its  natural  pofition. 


Exo’p T  ABLE  [ exoptabilis ,  L.]  defirabie.  ’ 

Exopta'tion,  an  earneft  wifliing,  L. 

Exo'ptated  [exoptatus,  L.]  wilhed  for,  earneflly  de:. 
fired. 

E'xorable  [ exorabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  prevailed  up¬ 
on  by  realbn,  prayers  or  entreaties. 

Exorablkness,  eafinels  to  be  entreated. 

Exo'kbit  anc  e  /  [of  ex  and  orbita ,  L.  a  path]  a  thing 

Exo'rbitancy  5  done  out  of  meafure,  fijuare  or 
rule,  an  irregularity,  an  unreafonablenefs. 

Exo'rbitant,  irregular,  exceflive,  extravagant,  im¬ 
moderate,  F. 

Exo'rcisM  [of  s^opx/er^©-,  Gr.]  a  laying  or  calling  out 
fpirits  ;  prayers  or  conjurations,  wherewith  to  exorcife,  i.  e. 
to  drive  out  devils  from  perions  pofleffed,  to  purify  unclean 
creatures,  or  preferve  from  danger. 

Exo'rcist  [of  iififxis'yn,  Gr.]  one  who  pretends  to  lay 
or  call  out  evil  fpirits. 

To  Exo'rcise  lUfini^co,  Gr.]  to  call  out  evil  fpirits. 

Exo'kdium,  a  beginning,  a  preface  or  pteamble,  L. 

Exordium  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  fpeech  by  which  the 
orator  prepares  the  minds  of  the  auditors  for  what  is  to 
follow. 

Exorna'tion,  an  adorning,  L. 

Exo'rtive  [ exortivus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  or  the  eaft. 

Exossated  [ exoffatus ,  L.]  having  the  bones  pulled 
out. 

Exossa'tion,  a  boning  or  taking  out  the  bones,  L. 

Exo'stosis  [sf.sraa/f,  of  Vi,  and  osss*,  Cr.  a  bone]  the 
bunching  or  fwelhng  of  a  hone  out  of  its  natural  place, 
occafioned  by  the  fettling  of  a  corrupt  humour  in  its  proper 
fubflance,  L.  of  Gr. 

Exo'ticaln  ess,  outEndilbnels. 

Eko'ticus,  exotica,  exoticum  [with  Botanip]  which 
grows  originally  foreign. 

Exo  tical  /  [ exoticus ,  L,]  brought  out  of  another 

Exo'tick  5  country. 

Ex o't  icks  [ exoticx ,  L.]  foreign  plants. 

Exote'ricks  [i^or;£ix«i,  Gr.]  the  leflures  of  Art - 
fiotle  upon  rhetorick,  which  any  one  had  the  liberty  to 
hear. 

To  Expa'nd  [expandere,  L.]  to  ftretch  out,  to  operf 
wide. 

Expa'nse  [expanfum,  L.]  the  firmament. 

ExPa'nsed  [in  Heraldry]  difplay’d  or  fet  out. 

Expansion,  a  difplayiug,  opening  or  fpreadino  a- 
broad. 

Expansion  [in  a  Metaphyfical Senfe]  the  idea  we  frame 
in  our  minds  of  lafting  diftance,  whofe  parts  exift  together. 

Expansion  [in  thyficks]  is  the  dilating,  fpreadmg  or 
ftretching  out  of  a  body  ;  whether  from  any  external  caufe, 
as  the  caufe  of  rarefaction ;  or  from  an  internal  caufe  as 
clafticity. 

Ex  part  e,  i.  e.  partly,  or  of  one  part,  as  a  commiflion 
ex  parte  in  Chaltcery. 

En  PARTE  Tatis ,  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  bailiff  or  re¬ 
ceiver,  who  having  auditors  affign’d  to  take  his  account* 
cannot  obtain  a  reafonable  allowance. 

To  Expa'tiate  [expatiare,  L.]  to  enlarge  Upon  a  fub- 
jeflr. 

Expa'tiating  [expat ians,  L.]  running  abroad,  launch¬ 
ing  out  in  difeourfe,  fpreading  far  ahd  wide. 

To  Expe'ct  [expeftare,  L.]  to  wait  for,  to  hope  for, 
or  fear  what  may  happen. 

Expectable  [expeffabilis,  L.]  to  be  wifbed  or  look¬ 
ed  for. 

Expf/ctance  ^  an  expeflihg,  a  looking  or  longing 

ExpecTA  tion  S  for ;  alfo  hope  or  fear  of  tilings 
to  come,  L. 

Expe'ctant  Fee  [in  Com.  Law]  land  given  to  a  man, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the  remainder  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  in  which  cafe  there  is  a  fee  fimple  expe&ant  af¬ 
ter  the  fee-tail. 

Expe'ctative,  as  Gratia  Expe&ativa,  are  certain  bulls 
frequently  given  by  popes  or  kings  for  future  benefices,  be¬ 
fore  they  become  void. 

To  Ex  p  e'c  torate  [expeStorare,  L.]  to  difeharge  or  fpit 
phlegm  out  of  the  ftomach. 

Expectoration*  the  raifing  and  fpittirig  forth 
phlegm,  &c. 

Expe'dience,  fitnefs,  neceffarinefs  to  be  'done* 

Expe'dien.T  [ expedient ,  L.]  needful,  or  fit  to  b« 
done. 

An  Expedient,  a  method,  way  or  means. 
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Expe'dieNTNESs  [of  expedient,  L-]  fitnefs,  conve- 
hientnefs. 

Expedita'tion  [in  Tort  ft  Law]  the  cutting  out  the 
ball  of  a  dog’s  fore-feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the  game. 

E'xpedi  te  [expedite j,  L.]  ready,  being  in  readineft, 
quick,  nimble. 

To  E'xpedite  [expeditum,  L,]  to  difpatch  or  rid,  to 
do  a  thing  quickly. 

Expedition,  difpatch  or  quicknefs  in  difpatch  of 
bufinefs  ;  alio  a  letting  forth  upon  a  journey,  voyage  or 
war,  F.  of 

Expeditionary  [in  the  pope’s  court]  an  officer  who 
takes  care  of  difpatches. 

Expedi'tious  [expedites,  L.]  quick,  nimble,  making 
difpatch. 

ExpediTiousness  [of  expeditio,  L.]  quicknefs  of 
difpatch. 

To  Expe'l  [ expellere ,  L.]  to  drive  out  or  chace  forth,  to 
thruft  or  turn  out. 

Expe'nce  [ expenfa ,  L.]  coft,  charges. 

To  Exp  e'n  d  [expendere,  L.]  to  fpend  or  lay  out  mo¬ 
ney. 

Exp E^N dit OR,  a  fteward  or  officer,  who  looks  after 
the  repairs  of  the  banks  of  Romney-marfb . 

Expen  sis  militum  levandis ,  a  writ  directed  to  the 
fheriff  for  levying  the  allowance  for  knights  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  Iw. 

Exp  e'n  sis  miiitum  non  levandis,  a  writ  forbidding  the 
Iherifl  from  levying  any  allowance  for  knight  of  the  {hire, 
upon  thofe  who  hold  in  ancient  demefne,  L. 

Expe'nsive,  cauling  expence,  chargeable,  coftly. 

Expe'nsivenkss  [of expendere,  L.]  coftlinefs,  free- 
nefs  in  {pending. 

Expedience  [experience,  F.  experientia ,  L.]  long 
proof  or  trial  upon  fight  or  obfervation  ;  knowledge  or  skill 
gotten  by  ufe  or  practice,  without  a  teacher. 

To  Expe'rience  [experire,  L.]  to  try  or  know  by  ex- 
perience. 

Ex-  e'ri  enc  ed  [expertes,  L.]  elfay’d,  try’d,  vers’d 
in,  well  skill’d. 

Expe'riment  [experimentum,  L.]  elfay,  trial,  proof; 
a  trial  of  the  effe£i  or  refult  of  certain  applications  and 
motions  of  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  difcover  lbmething 
of  the  laws  and  natures  thereof,  &c. 

To  ExpeDiment  [experimenter,  F.]  to  make  an  ex¬ 
periment,  to  try. 

Experime  nt  a  l ,  grounded  upon  experience. 

Exp erim e'ntum  Crucis  [a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
fetting  of  erodes  where  divers  ways  meet,  to  direft  travel¬ 
lers  in  their  right  courfe]  fuch  an  experiment  as  leads  men 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  thing  they  inquire  after. 

ExpeDt  [expertus,  L.]  that  has  much  experience. 

Exp f.Dt ness  [of  expertes,  L.]  rcadinefs,  skilful- 
nels,  £Pr. 

Expe'tible  [expetibilis,  L.]  defireable,  worth  feeking 
after. 

Expe'tibl  en  ess  [of  expetibilis,  L.]  defireablenels. 

To  E'xpiate  [expiatum,  L.]  to  atone  or  make  latif- 
faftion  for. 

Expia'tion,  a  fatisfaftion  or  atonement,  F.  of  L. 

Expia'torin  ess  [of  expiatorius,  £,.]  expiating  qua¬ 
lity. 

Expia't ory  [ expiatorius ,  L.]  that  makes  an  atone¬ 
ment. 


ExpiraTion,  an  expiring  or  breathing  out ;  alfo  the 
end  of  an  appointed  time;  alfo  the  giving  up  the  ghoft. 

Expiration  [in  a  Medicinal  Sen/e J  is  an  alternate 
contra&ion  of  the  cheft,  whereby  the  air,  together  with 
fuliginous  vapours,  are  expell’d  or  driven  out  by  the  wind- 
pipe. 

To  ExpiDe  [ expirate ,  L  ]  to  breathe  one’s  laft,  to  give 
up  the  ghoft,  to  die;  alfo  to  be  out  or  come  to  an  end,  as 
time  does. 


To  Exp  la 'in  [explanare,  L.]  to  make  plain  or  clear. 

Explanation,  an  explaining  or  making  plain. 

Expla'n  atorin  ess,  explicative  quality. 

Exp  L  A 'n  a  TORY,  ferving  to  explain  or  give  light  to. 

Exple'tive  [expletivus,  L.]  that  which  Ells  up 
place. 

Expl  e'tiv  en  ess  [of  expletivus,  L.]  expletive  < 
filling  up  quality. 

Explicable  [explicalilis,  L.]  that  may  be  explainer 

E'xplic  a  bl  en  ess  [o£  explicabilis,  L.J  capablenefs  < 
being  explained. 

To  E'xplic ate  [ explicate ,  L.]  to  unfold  or  explain. 

.  Explication,  an  unfolding  or  explaining;  anexpof 
tion  or  interpretation. 


ExpLi'cite  [explicitus,  L.]  unfolded,  plain,  clear,  dif- 
tinft. 

Exp Li'citn  ess  [of  explicitus,  L.]  exprefnefs,  plain- 
nefs. 

Expli'cia  7  [Old Records]  the  rents  or  mean  profits  of 

Exple'tiaV-  an  eftate,  in  cuftody  or  truft. 

Exple'ta  3 

Exp lica't or,  an  expounder,  L. 

ToExplo'de  [of  explodere,  L.]  to  drive  out  with 
noifo,  as  with  clapping  of  the  hands  &e,  to  hifi  out  to 
diflike  ablblutely. 

Exploi't  [exploit,  F.]  a  great  aftion  or  performance. 

Explo'r  at  ed  [ exploratus ,  L.]  thoroughly  viewed. 

To  Exploit  [exploiter,  F.]  to  do  fome  great  aftion. 

Explora'tion,  a  fpying,  a  diligent  fearching  out. 

Exploka'tor,  a  foout  or  fpy,  L. 

Explo'r  a  tory  [exploratorius,  L.]  pertaining  to  fearch¬ 
ing  or  efpying. 

Explorato'rium,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument  called  a 
Probe. 

Explo'sion,  an  exploding,  calling  off,  the  a£lion  of 
a  thing  that  drives  another  out  of  its  place,  that  before  it 
poffefs’d. 

Explosion  [with  Naturalifis]  an  a£lion  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  whereby  the  nerves  are  fuddenly  drawn  together, 
when  fome  particles  of  a  different  kind  are  mixed  with  the 
fpirits,  by  which  they  are  violently  expanded  or  fpread 
forth,  or  driven  into  confufion,  like  the  parts  of  fired  gun¬ 
powder  ;  alfo  a  violent  expanfion  of  the  parts  of  air,  gun¬ 
powder,  or  any  fluid  that  occafions  a  crackling  found. 

Explosion  [with  Chymifis J  that  violent  heat  and  bub¬ 
bling  up,  arifing  from  the  mixture  of  fome  contrary  liquors, 
as  that  when  fpirit  of  nitre  and  that  of  wine,  oil  of  vitriol 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  are  mingled  together. 

To  Expo'n  e  [ exponere ,  L.]  to  let  forth,  to  lay  open,  to 
expound. 

E'xpo'nent  [Algebra]  is  a  number,  which  being  pla¬ 
ced  over  any  power,  {hews  how  many  multiplications  are 
neceflary  to  produce  that  power;  thus  X  3,  the  figure  is 
its  exponent,  and  {hews  it  is  produced  by  three  continued 
multiplications  of  X  from  unity. 

Exponent  of  the  Ratio  [ Algebra ]  or  of  the  proportion 
between  two  numbers  or  quantities,  is  the  quotient  arifing 
when  the  antecedent  is  divided  by  the  confequent. 

Expone'ntial  [of  exponens ,  L.J  expounding,  laying 
open  to  view. 

Exponential  Curves  [with  Mathematicians]  are  fuch 
curves  as  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  Algebraick  and  tranf- 
cendent  ones.  They  partake  of  the  Algebraick,  becaufe 
they  confift  of  a  finite  number  of  terms,  tho’  thofe  terms 
themfelves  are  in  themfelves  indeterminate,  and  they  are  in 
fome  fort  tranfcendental,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  conftru&ed 
Algebraically. 

Exp  ON  ENTIAL  Equations  [with  Matbemat.]  are  the  fame 
that  are  called  Geometrick  Irrationals,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Kewton, 
and  fometimes  are  called  Tranfcendentals. 

Exponential  Quantities  [in  Mathem.]  are  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  whofe  exponents  are  indeterminate,  variable  or  flow¬ 
ing,  and  are  of  feveral  degrees  and  orders  ;  as  when  the 
Exponent  is  a  fimple  indeterminate  quantity,  it  is  called  an 
Exponential  of  the  firft  or  loweft  degree.  When  the  Expo¬ 
nent  i  tie  If  is  an  EJfential  of  the  firft  degree,  then  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  an  Exponential  of  the  fecond  degree. 

ToExpo'rt  [export are,  L.]  to  bear,  carry  or  convey 
out ;  to  lend  abroad  over  fea. 

Exportation,  afending  abroad. 

Expo'rter  [exportator,  L.]  a  merchant,  &c.  that  fends 
goods  into  other  countries. 

ToExpo'se  [expofitum,  fup.  of  exponere,  L.]  to  fet 
or  lay  abroad  in  publick  view  ;  to  venture  or  hazard  ;  to 
render  ridiculous,  by  laying  open  one’s  failings  to  others. 

Exposition,  an  expounding,  an  interpretation. 

Exposition  [in  a  figure,  whereby  the  fame 

thing  is  explained,  and  different  phrafes  or  expreffions,  in 
order  to  fhew  more  clearly. 

Expositor,  an  expounder,  interpreter,  &c.  L. 

Ex  post  [Law]  a  term  uled  of  a  thing  done  after  the 
time. 

To  Expostulate  [expofiulare,  L.]  to  argue  the  cafe 
by  way  of  complaint  about  an  injury  received. 

Expostulation,  an  arguing  the  matter,  or  a  quar¬ 
relling  for  an  injury  done,  L. 

Expostula'tor,  one  who  reafons  by  way  of  com¬ 
plaint  of  wrong  done,  L. 

Expostul a'tory  [expoflulatorius,  L.]  ferving  to  ex- 
poflulation,  or  by  way  of  complaint. 
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Expo's  UR  E  ?  [in  Gardening]  the  afpefl  orfituation  of 

Exposition  5  agardenwall,  building,  or  the  like, 
with  refp-ft  to  the  fun,  winds,  &c. 

To  Expound  [exponere ,  L]  to  explain  or  unfold. 

To  Express  [ exprejfum ,  fup.  of  expnmere ,  L.]  to  de¬ 
clare  by  word  or  writing  ;  to  pronounce  or  utter;  alio  to 
pouitray  or  reprefent. 

Exp  re's  s  L  expreffus,  L.]  plain,  clear,  manifeft. 

An  Express,  a  meflenger  lent  on  purpoic  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  errand  ;  a  courier  who  carries  letters  of  advice  a- 
bout  news,  &c.  allb  the  tidings  thus  brought. 

ExrRE'ssED  [express,  L.j  reprefented  or  pourtrayed ; 
alfo  prelfed  our  ;  allb  uttered  in  words. 

Exvke'ssion,  the  manner  of  delivering  or  conveying 
one’s  idea  to  another,  L. 

ExpkEssion,  a  thing  uttered  or  fpoken,  L. 

Expression,  a  way  or  manner  of  pronouncing  or  ut¬ 
tering  ;  alfo  the  thing  expreiled  or  uttered ;  a  phrale  or 
word. 

Expression  [in  Phyfick,  8cc.j  a  preffing  or  fqueezing 
out  the  juices  or  oils  of  plains,  either  by  the  hand  or 
a  prefs,  L. 

Expression  [in  Painting]  the  natural  and  lively  re- 
prefentution  of  the  fubjefl;  or  ot  the  Icveral  obje&s  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  fhewn. 

Express  eu  Oils  [with  Chymifls j  thofe  that  are  prepared 
only  by  lqueexing  out  the  juice  of  fruits  or  leeds. 

Expke'ssIve,  proper  to  exprels. 

Expro3KA'tion,  a  reproach,  a  twitting  or  upbraid¬ 
ing,  L. 

Expu'gnable  [ expugnabilis ,  L]  that  may  be  over¬ 
come,  or  won  by  aflault. 

Expug na'tion,  a  conquering  by  force,  a  taking  a 
town  by  ftorm,  L. 

Expu'lsion,  a  thrufting  or  driving  out,  F  of  L. 

Expulsion  [in  Medicine]  the  aft  of  driving  a  thing 
out  by  violence  from  the  place  it  was  in. 

Expu'lsive  [expuljivus,  L.]  having  a  power  to  expel 
or  drive  out. 

Expulsive  Faculty  [iu  Phyfick]  that  by  which  the  ex¬ 
crements  are  forced  out  and  voided  ;  being  performed  by 
the  animal  fpirits,  which  caufe  that  motion  of  the  guts  cal¬ 
led  Periflaltick. 

ToExpu'nge  [ expungere,  L.]  to  blot,  crofi  or  wipe 
out  ;  to  abolilh  or  deface. 

Expurga'tion,  a  purging  out,  or  making  clean,  L. 

Expurgation  Lin  AJtronomy]  isatermufied  by  fbme 
authors  for  the  ftate  and  action  of  the  fun,  w  herein,  hav¬ 
ing  been  eclipfed  and  hidden  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
moon,  it  begins  to  appear  again  ;  others  call  it  emerfion. 

Expu'rgatory  [ expurgatonus ,  L.]  of  a  cleaning 
quality,  that  has  the  virtue  to  purge,  cleanfe  or  fcour,  L. 

Expu'rgatory  Index ,  a  book  let  forth  and  publifhed 
by  the  Pope,  containing  a  catalogue  of  thofe  authors  and 
writings,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  cenfure  and  forbid  to  be  read 
by  Roman  Cathoiicks. 

E'xq.uisite  [exqu;fitus,  L.  much  fought  after]  choice, 
curious,  artificial,  exact  ;  fine,  rare. 

E'xquisiten  ess,  fitnefs,  excellentnefs,  curioufnefs, 
exatfnefs,  artificialnefs. 

Exquisiti'tious  [exquifititius, L.]  not  natural,  but  pio- 
cured  by  art. 

Ex^a'nguinous  [of txanguis,  L.]  void  or  empty  of 
blood. 

Ex>a'nguinousness  [of  ex  and  fanguineusy  L.]  the 
quality  of  being  without  blood. 

E'xscript  [ exferiptum ,  L.]  a  copy,  an  extraft  or 
draught. 

Exsibil  a'tion,  a  hiding  out  or  off  the  ftage,  L. 

Exsicca'tion,  a  drying  up,  L, 

Exsuda'tion,  a  fweating out,  L. 

Exiti'ccous  [ exfuccus ,  L.J  dry,  without  moifture. 

E'xta,  the  bowels  or  entrails  of  an  animal  body. 

Extant  [extans,  L.]  Handing  out,  now  in  being. 

Ex'tasy  ?  [ extajis ,  L.  of  sjtsac/f,  Gr.]  a  rapture  or 

Ext  ac  Y  5  removal  of  the  mind  out  of  its  natural  ftate 
and  fituation  ;  a  depravation  or  defeff  of  the  judgment 
and  imagination,  common  to  melancholy  and  diftrafied 
perfons,  or  a  tranfport  whereby  a  perfon  is  hurried  out  of 
himfelf,  and  his  fenles  fufpended ;  a  trance,  a  fwoon. 

Exta'tical?  [sxjitr/icot,-,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  an 

Exta'tick  5  extacy. 

Ext  a't  ic  a  l  n  es  s  [of  ixf&ltxof,  Gr.]  extatical  quality  ; 
or  the  being  m  extafy. 

Extempora'lity  [ertempcralitas,  L.]  a  promptnefs 
or  rcadinefs  to  fpeak  without  premeditation  or  ltudy. 


Exte'mporAL  ?  [ extemporalis ,  and  extemperariui, 

Exte'mporary  5  L.]  done  or  fpoke  in  the  very 

inftant  of  time,  without  ftudying  or  thinking  before-hand. 

Ext empora'n eous  [ extemporaneus ,  L.]  extemporal, 
fudden. 

Ext e'm p ori n es s,  the  being  extempory  or  fudden, 
without  premeditation. 

Exte'mpore  [ extempore ,  L.  out  of  time]  all  on  a 
fudden,  immediately  without  premeditation. 

ToExte'nd  [extendere ,  L.]  to  ftretch  out,  to  make 
longer,  to  reach  or  go  far. 

To  Exte'nd  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  is  the  valuing  of 
lands  and  tenements  of  one  bound  by  ftatute,  &c.  and 
hath  forfeited  his  bond,  to  fuch  an  indifferent  rate,  that 
by  the  yearly  rent,  the  obligator  may  in  time  be  fully 
paid  his  debt. 

To  Exte'nd  [a  Hor/e]  fignifics  to  make  him  go  large. 

Exte'nd ed  [of  extendere,  L.]  ftretched  out. 

Extensible,  that  may  be  extended. 

Exr  e'nsiblen  ess  [of  extenfibilis ,  L.  ]  caoablencfs 
of  being  extended  or  carried  on  to  the  utmoft  height. 

Exte'nd i  facias ,  a  writ  commonly  called  a  writ  of 
extent ;  a  writ  whereby  the  value  of  land,  &c.u  command¬ 
ed  to  be  made  and  levied  in  divers  cafes,  L. 

Exte'nsion,  an  extending,  reaching  out  inlen^th,  or 
far  and  wide,  F.  of  L. 

Extension  [in  Phyficks]  that  by  which  a  thing  iscon- 
ftltuted  long,  broad  or  deep,  QPc. 

ExTe'nsiv  EN  ESS,  largenels,  ftretching  out  wide. 

ExTe'nsor  [»•«.  a  ftretcher  out]  a  name  common  to 
divers  mufcles,  which  ferve  to  extend  or  ftretch  out  the 
parts  ;  and  particularly  the  hands  and  feet,  L. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  [ Anatomy ]  a  mufcle  coming 
from  the  internal  protuberance  of  the  humerus,  and  paf- 
fing  tendinous  under  the  ligamer.tum  annulare ,  is  inferred 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  melacarpium  ;  this  and  the 
ulnaris  flexor  moving  together  draw  the  hand  fide-wife 
toward  the  ulna ,  L. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  [Anatomy]  a  mufcle  of  the 
wrift,  or  rather  zdiftinff  mufcles,  which  lie  along  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  radius ,  and  arc  inferted  into  the  bone  of 
the  metacarpus ,  they  extend  the  wrift,  L. 

Extensor  digitorum  manus  communis  [Anat.]  a  muf¬ 
cle  of  the  fingers,  which  arifes  from  the  external  protube¬ 
rance  of  the  humerus ,  and  is  divided  into  3  portions  that 
are  let  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  firft,  fecond  and  third 
bones  of  the  fore,  middle  and  third  fingers,  L. 

Extensor  indicis  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  which  arifes  from 
the  middle  of  the  external  part  of  the  ulna,  and  joins 
with  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  communis ,  and  is  inferted 
with  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  third  bone  of  the  fore* 
finger  ;  this  mufcle  ftretches  out  the  fore-finger,  L. 

Extensor  primi  internodii  ofps  pollicii  [Anat.]  arifes 
from  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  ulna ,  and  paffing 
obliquely  over  the  tendon  of  the  radius  externus ,  is  inferted 
near  the  fccond  joint  of  the  thumb,  L. 

Extensor  feeundi  internodii  ojjis  pollicis  [Anat.]  a  muf¬ 
cle  arifing  from  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  radius, 
and  is  interred  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fecond  bone  of 
the  thumb,  L. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii,  &c.  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  of 
the  thumb  arifing  from  the  ulna,  a  little  below  the  firft 
extenfor,  and  is  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the  third  bone 
of  the  thumb,  L. 

Extensor  minimi  digits  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  arifing  from 
the  external  protuberance  of  the  humerus ,  and  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  ulna ,  and  palling  under  another  li¬ 
gament,  is  inferted  into  the  third  bone  of  the  little 
finger,  L. 

Extensor  Pollicis  [Anatomy]  a  mufcle  arifing  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  Perone  forwards,  and  palling  under 
the  annular  ligament,  is  inferted  into  the  third  bone  of  the 
little  finger,  L. 

Extensor  pollicis  pedis  brevis  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  of  the 
great  toe,  arifing  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  calcis ,  3nd 
is  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fccond  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  and  ftretches  or  pulls  it  upwards,  L. 

Extensor  pollicis  pedis  longus  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  derived 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  epiphyfis  of  the  tibia ,  and 
growing  tendinous  about  the  middle  of  it,  runs  in  4  tendons 
under  the  annular  ligament,  to  the  third  bone  of  every 
toe,  except  the  pollex,  L. 

Exte'nsible,  that  may  be  ftretched  out  large  and 
wide. 

Extent  [extentus,  L.]  extended. 
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The  Extent  of  a  thing  [ extentum ,  L.]  the  extenfion, 
or  reach  of  a  thing  in  length,  breadth,  depth,  compafs, 
fpace,  tyc. 

Extent  [in  Law']  the  eftimate  or  valuation  of  lands, 
tenements,  0c.  by  the  fheriff,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  called 
the  Extent. 

Extent  of  an  Idea  [among  Logician j]  is  the  fubjeft 
to  which  that  idea  agrees  ;  which  is  alfo  called  the  in¬ 
feriors  of  a  general  term,  which  with  refpe£l  to  them  is 
called  luperior,  as  the  idea  of  a  triangle  in  general  extends 
to  all  the  divers  kinds  of  triangles. 

To  Exte'nuate  [extenuare,  L.]  to  leffen,  to  miti¬ 
gate,  to  take  off  from  the  heinoufnefs  of  a  crime  or  fault. 

Extenua'tion,  aleflening;  alfo  an  undervaluing,  L. 

Extenuation  fin  Rhetorick]  a  figure  whereby  things 
are  extenuated  and  made  lefs  than  they  really  are.  It  is 
the  oppofite  to  an  hyperbola. 

Extenuation  [with  pbyficians]  a  leannefs  of  the 
body. 

Exte'rior,  more  outward,  L. 

Exterminated  [ exterminatus,  L.]  driven  or  caft 
out  of  the  bounds  ;  utterly  deftroyed,  rooted  out  or 
cut  off. 

Ext  ermina'tion,  the  art  of  extirpating  or  deflroy- 
ing  a  people,  race  or  family,  &c.  L. 

To  Ext  e'reb rate  [ exterebratum ,  L.]  to  pierce  or 
make  a  hole  through. 

Exte'rgent  [ extergens ,  L.]  wiping  away,  cleanfing. 

Exte'rior  [ exterieur,  F.]  more  outward,  L. 

Exterior  Polygon  [in  Fortification]  the  outlines  of 
the  works,  drawn  from  one  outmoft  angle  to  another  ; 
or  the  diflance  of  one  outward  baftion  to  the  point  of 
another,  reckoned  quite  round  the  work. 

Exterior  Talus  [in  Fortification]  is  the  Hope  allow’d 
the  work  on  the  outfide  from  the  place,  and  towards  the 
campaign  and  field. 

Exte'rnal  [external,  L.]  outward. 

External  Angles  [in  Geometry]  are  the  angles  of 
any  right-lin’d  figure,  without  it,  when  all  the  fides  are 
feverally  produced,  and  they  are,  all  taken  together, 
equal  to  4  right  angles. 

External  Digefiives  [with  Surgeons]  are  fuch  as  ripen 
a  fwelling,  and  breed  good  and  laudable  matter  in  a 
wound,  and  prepare  it  for  mundification. 

Exte'rnal  ness  [of  externus ,  L.]  the  being  with¬ 
out,  or  the  property  of  being  outward. 

Externus  Auris  [ Anat .]  a  mufcle  of  the  ear,  arifing 
from  the  upper  and  outward  edge  of  the  auditory  paffage, 
and  is  inferted  to  the  long  procefs  of  the  membrane  called 
malleus ,  L. 

Exterra'neous  [exterraneus,  L.]  foreign,  or  of 
another  country. 

Exte'rsory  [exterforius ,  L.]  rubbing,  cleanfing. 

Exte'rsion,  a  wiping  or  rubbing  out,  L. 

Extimul  a'tion,  a  pricking  forward,  a  flirring  up  or 
egging  on,  L. 

Exti'nct  [ extinBus ,  L.]  quenched,  put  out,  ceafing 
to  be  dead  ;  the  art  of  putting  out,  or  deftroying  fire  or 
light. 

Extinction  [with  chymifls]  is  the  quenching  of  red 
hot  minerals  in  fome  liquor,  to  abate  their  Iharpnels,  or  to 
impart  their  virtue  to  that  liquor,  F.  of  L. 

Exti'nct  ness  [of  extinttus ,  L.]  the  being  extinguifh- 
ed  or  extinft. 

To  Exti'nguish  [extinguere,  L.]  to  quench,  Another 
or  put  out  any  thing  that  burns  ;  alfo  to  appeafe  or  flint, 
to  deflroy  or  abolifh. 

Extinguishment,  a  quenching,  a  putting  out ;  an 
cxtinguifhing. 

Extinguishment  [in  Law]  is  an  effe£l  of  confolida- 
tion  ;  as  when  a  man  has  a  yearly  rent  out  of  any  lands, 
and  afterwards  purchafes  the  fame  lands,  both  the  property 
and  rent  are  confolidated,  and  united  in  one  poffeffor,  and 
the  rent  is  therefore  faid  to  be  extinguifhed. 

To  Exti  rpate  [ extirpare ,  L.]  to  pluck  up  by  the 
roots,  to  root  out  or  deflroy. 

Extirpa'tion,  an  extirpating,  plucking  up  by  the 
roots  or  utter  deftroying,  L. 

Extirpation  [with  Sargeowr]  a  cutting  off  apart  of 
the  body  by  reafon  of  a  cancer,  mortification. 

Extirpatio'ne,  a  writ  that  lies  againft  one,  who  af¬ 
ter  a  verdiQ:  found  againft  him  for  lands,  &c.  fpitefully 
overthrows  any  houfe  upon  it. 

Extirpa'tor,  one  who  extirpates,  roots  out  or  de- 
flroys,  I*. 
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E'xtispIce  [extifpicium,  L.]  divination  by  confultin"- 
or  viewing  the  entrails  of  beafts  offered  in  lacrifice. 

E'xt  i  spices  [of  ext  a  entrails,  and  infpicere,  L.  to  in- 
fpeftj  the  fame  as  arufpices ,  which  fee. 

Extoga're  [Old  Records]  to  grub  up  wood-land,  and 
reduce  it  to  arable  or  meadow. 

To  Exto'l  [extollere,  L]  to  praife  greatly,  to  raife  or 
advance  by  commendation  ;  to  cry  up. 

To  Exto'rt  [extortum,  fup.  of  extorquere,  L  ]  to  wreft 
wring  or  get  out  of  one  by  force,  threat  or  authority. 

Exto'rsion?  an  unlawful  and  violent  wriifging  out 

Extortion  5  °f  money  or  money’s  worth  mom  any 
perfon,  an  exa&ing  more  than  is  due;  the  taking  more 
for  the  interefl  of  money  than  the  law  allows. 

Exto'rtioner  [exterior,  L.]  a  prufftifer  of  extortion, 
a  griping  ufurer. 

ToExtra'ct  [extraffum,  fup.  of  extrahere ,  L.]  to 
draw  or  pull  out  ;  alfo  to  copy  out. 

ToExtra'ct  [with  Chymifls]  to  feparate  the  purer 
parts  from  the  groffer. 

Extract  [ extraffum ,  L.]  a  draught  or  copy  of  a  wri¬ 
ting  ;  alfo  fome  matter,  doiftrine,  paffage,  &c.  taken  from 
a  book  or  regifler;  alfo  birth,  pedigree. 

Extract  [with  Chymifls]  is  that  pure,  unmix’d,  ef¬ 
ficacious  fuhflance,  which  by  the  help  of  fome  liquor  is 
feparated  from  the  groffer  and  more  una£!ive  earthy  parts 
of  plants, 

Extra'cta  Curia  [Old  Rec.]  the  ifliies  or  profits  of 
holding  a  court,  which  arife  from  the  cuftomary  fines, 
fees  and  dues,  L. 

Extraction,  an  extrafling  or  drawing  our;  alfo  the 
being  defeended  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  family. 

Extra'ction  [with  Chymifls]  the  drawing  forth  of  an 
eflence  or  tin  ft  ure  from  a  mix’d  body  by  means  of  fome 
proper  liquor,  as  fpirit  of  wine,  &c. 

Extraction  [in  Genealogy]  is  the  line,  flem,  branch 
or  family  that  one  is  defeended  from. 

Extraction  of  the  Roots  [ Mathem. ]  the  method  of 
finding  out  the  true  root  of  any  number  or  quantity  given. 

Extraction  of  the  Roots  [in  Arithmetick]  the  unra¬ 
velling  of  a  number  (which  being  multiplied  once  or 
more  times  by  itfelf  is  called  a  power)  in  order  to  find  out 
its  fide  or  root. 

Extraction  of  the  fquare  or  quadrate  Root  [in  Arith¬ 
metick]  is  when  having  a  number  given  another  is  found 
out,  which  being  multiply ’d  by  itfelf  produces  the  number 
given. 

EXTRACTION  of  the  Cube  Root  [in  Arithmetick]  is  that 
by  which  out  of  a  number  given,  another  number  is  found 
out,  which  being  firft  multiplied  by  itfelf  and  then  by  the 
proauft,  becomes  equal  to  the  number  given. 

ExtRa'ction  of  the  biquadrate  Root  [in  / rithmetick ]  is 
the  untwifling  or  opening  of  a  given  number  to  find  ano¬ 
ther  number,  which  being  multiplied  by  itfelf,  and  the 
produfl  alfo  being  multiplied  by  itfelf,  may  produce  the 
number  firft  given. 

Extra'ctor  [with  Surgeons]  an  inftrument  to  lay  hold 
of  the  ftone  in  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone. 

Extra'ctory  [extra  florius,  L.]  that  hath  the  nature 
or  power  to  draw  out. 

Extrag  en  e'it  y  [of  extrageneus,  L.]  the  being  of  a 
foreign  kind. 

Ext r a'ctum  Panchymagegum  [in  Medicine]  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  purell  fubftances  of  feveral  purgative  and  cor¬ 
dial  medicines,  to  purge  out  all  humours,  L. 

Extrage'neous  [of  extra  without  or  beyond  and 
genus,  L.  kind]  alien  or  of  a  foreign  kind. 

Extrajudi'cial  [of  extra  and  judrcialis,  L.]  done 
out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  as  when  judgment  is 
given  in  a  court,  in  which  the  caufe  is  not  depending,  or 
where  the  judge  has  no  jurifdiftion. 

Extramu'n  d  a  n  e  Space  [of  extra  and  mundanus,  L. 
i.  e.  without  the  world]  a  term  in  Philofophy  for  the  infinite, 
empty,  void  fpace,  which  (by  fome)  is  fuppofed  to  reach 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  univerfe,  and  in  which  there  is 
really  nothing  at  all. 

Extra'n  eous  [extraneus,  L.]  that  is  of  another  coun¬ 
try,  foreign,  ftrange. 

Extraneous  [in  Surgery]  is  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  fame  as  excrefcence  ;  i.  e.  that  is  not  natural  to  the 
fubftance  it  grows  out  of,  or  that  does  not  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  part  to  which  it  adheres. 

Extraordinary  [of  extraordinarius,  L.]  that  is  be¬ 
yond  or  contrary  to  the  common  order  and  fafliion,  urra- 
fual,  uncommon. 
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ExtRAO'rdinarin  ESS  [of  extraordinarius,  L.]  extra¬ 
ordinary  quality. 

Ext  R  A  p  A  R  o'c  H I A  L  [of  extra  out  of,  and  parochia,  L- 
the  parifh]  out  of  the  bounds  of  a  parifh  ;  alfo  freed 

from  pariin- duties.  „  ,  ,  _  ,  .  ' 

Extraparochial  Lands ,  fuch  lands  as  having  been 
newly  left  by  the  fea,  have  not  been  taken  into  any 

^ExTRAparc/chialn  ess  [of  extra  and  parochia,  L.] 
the  being  out  of  the  parifh. 

Extra  Tempora  [in  the  Roman  Catholick  chancery]  a 
licence  or  leave  from  the  pope  to  take  holy  orders  at  any 
time  befides  the  canonical  feafons,  L. 

Extravagance?  [of  extravagare ,  L.]  lavifhnefs, 

Extravagancy  £  prodigality;  impertinence,  folly. 

Extra'vagant  [extravagant,  L.]  exceflive,  expen- 
five,  prodigal  ;  abfurd,  foolifh,  idle. 

ExtraVagantness  [of  extravagant,  L.  extrava¬ 
gance,  F.J  extravagancy. 

ExtRAV  aga'ntes,  a  part  of  the  canon  law  contain¬ 
ing  divers  conftitutions  of  the  popes  not  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  canon  law  ;  alfo  certain  conftitutions  and  or¬ 
dinances  of  princes  not  contained  in  the  body  of  the  ci¬ 


vil  law. 

To  ExtRA'v ag ATE  [extra  vagare,  L.  extravaguer,  F.] 
to  ramble  up  and  down  ;  alfo  to  talk  idly  or  imperti¬ 
nently. 

To  Extrava'sate  [of  extravafer,  F.  of  extra  and 
vas,  L.  a  veflel]  to  get  out  of  its  proper  veflels,  as  the 
blood  and  humours  fometimes  do. 

Extrav  a'sAT  ed  [of  extra  and  vafa ,  L.  extravafe ,  F.] 
got  out  of  the  proper  veflels. 

Extrav asa'tion  [with  Anatomifts,  &c.]  a  getting 
out  of  its  proper  veflels,  as  the  blood  and  humours,  when 
by  feme  accident  they  flow  befides  the  veins  and  arteries,  L. 

Extre'me  [ extremust  L.]  laft  or  utmoft,  exceeding, 


very  great. 

An  Extre'me  [extremum,  L.]  the  utmoft  bound  of  a 
thing,  that  which  finifhes  or  terminates  it ;  an  excels. 

Extreme  [in  the  Romip  church]  one  of  the 

feven  facraments  ;  a  folemn  anointing  of  a  fick  perfon  at 
the  point  of  death. 

ExrR  eme  and  mean  Proportion  [with  Geometricians']  is 
when  a  line  is  fb  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the 
greater  fegment  as  that  fegment  is  to  the  other. 

Extremes  [in  JLogick  \  are  the  two  extreme  terms  of 
the  conclufion  of  a  propofition,  viz.  the  Predicate  and  the 
SubjeCt. 

Extre'mely  [extremement,  F.]  very  greatly,  ©Pc. 
Extremeness  [extremitas,  L.]  extremity;  alfo  great- 
nefs,  &V. 

Extre'mity  [extremitas,  L.  extremite,  F.]  the  edge, 
hem,  skirt,  edge,  brink  or  border  of  a  thing  ;  alio  necefli- 
ty,  great  diftrefs,  mifery  ;  alfo  the  utmoft  rigour  ;  alfo 
the  worft  or  lowed  condition. 

To  E'xtricate  [extricate,  L.]  to  difentangle  or  dis¬ 
engage  ;  to  deliver  or  rid  out  of. 

Extrica'tion,  a  difentanglement,  L. 

ExtRi'nsick  ?  [extrinfecus,Li.]  that  is  on  the  outfide, 
Extri'nsical  5  outward,  or  from  without. 
Extri'ns  EC  ALN  ess  [of  extrinfecus,  L.]  the  being  on 
the  outfide. 

To  Extru'ct  [extruBum,  L.]  to  build  or  fet  up. 
Extru'cTor,  a  raifer,  builder,  &c.  L. 
Extru'ction,  a  building  or  raifing  up,  L. 
Extu'berance  [extuber  anti  a,  L.]  a  dwelling  or  bun¬ 
ching  out. 

To  Extru'de  [extrudere,  L.]  to  thruft  or  drive  out. 
Extu'berateo  [ extuberatus ,  L.]  fw ell ing  into  knobs 
or  knots. 

Extu'berous  [of  ex  and  tuber,  L.  afwelling]  fwelling 
or  bunching  out. 

Extu'berousn  ess  [of  extuberatus,  L.]  the  fwelling 
or  bunching  out  in  the  body. 

Extubera'tion  [in  .Sro-gery]  a  fwelling  or  rifing 
up  in  the  flefh  ;  alfo  the  ftarting  out  of  a  bone,  L. 
E'xTUMiE  [Old  Records ]  the  reliques  of  faints. 
ExTUMe'sc  ence  [of  extumefeere,  L.  to  fwell  or  rife 
up]  a  fwelling  or  rifing  up  in  the  body. 

Exuberance?  [exuberantia,  L.]  an  over-flowing, 
Exu'b  er a n  c  y  5  over-abounding  ;  a  luperabundance, 
great  plenty. 

Exu'berantness  [exuberantia,  L.]  an  over-abound¬ 
ing,  fuperabundance,  great  plenty. 

Exu'b er ant  [ exuberant ,  L.]  overflowing,  fuper- 
abounding. 


Ex u 'c  c  ou s  [exuccut ,  L.]  without  moifture  or  juice. 
Exuda'tion,  a  fweating  out,  X. 

Exu'lc  ERATED  [exulceratus,  L.]  grown  to  an  ulcer. 
Exulc  era'tion  [with  Surgeons ]  a  folution  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  which  proceeds  from  fome  gnawing  matter,  and 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  body  that  are  foft,  is  attended  with 
a  lofs  of  their  quantity,  L. 

Exu'lc  ERATORY  [exulcer atoriuJ,  L.]  that  caufeth  ul¬ 
cers. 

To  Exu'lt  [exult are,  L  ]  to  leap  and  skip  for  joy  ;  to 
rejoice  exceedingly. 

SuVtancT  l  a  reioicl"B  or  triumP*“nS>  L- 
Exumbilica'tion,  a  ftarting  out  of  the  navel,  L. 

To  Exu'ndate  [exundare,  L.]  to  flow  out  of. 
Exunda'tion,  a  flowing  out  of,  an  inundation,  L. 

To  Exu'ngulat  e  [exungulatum,  L.]  to  pull  off  the 
hoofs ;  alfo  to  cut  off  the  wide  part  from  rofe-leaves. 

Exu'perable  [ exuperabilis ,  L.]  that  may  begot  over, 
exceeded  or  furpafled. 

Exu'perableness  tof exuperabilis,  L.]  liablenefs,  or 
poflibility  of  being  overcome. 

Exu'perant  [exuperans,  L.]  exceeding. 
Exu'perance  ?  [ exuperantia ,  L.]  excelling,  pre- 
Exup era'tion  >  eminence. 

To  Exu'scitate  [exfufeitare,  L.]  to  awake  or  raife 
one  up  from  fleep. 

Exuscit  a'tion,  a  raifing  up  from  fleep,  L. 
Exu'stion,  a  burning,  X. 

Exu  V  i  je  ,  cloaths  left  off ;  the  ffough  or  old  call  skin 
of  a  fnake  ;  alfo  the  skin  or  hide  of  a  beaft  ;  alfo  fpoils 
taken  in  war,  1.  Hence 

Exu' v  I m  [with  natural  Philofcphers ]  fignify  thofe  fhclls 
and  other  foflils  that  are  frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ’eft  there  at  the  univer- 
fal  deluge  ;  becaufe  they  are  riifi  real  fpoils  ,  of  once  living 
creatures. 

Ey  e  [fa£,  Sax.]  the  wonderful  inftrument  or  organ  of 
fight,  accounted  the  feat  of  contempt  and  of  the  paflions 
of  the  foul. 

Ey  e  [with  ArchiteBs]  the  middle  of  the  foroll  of  the 
Ionic  capital,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  little  rofe  ;  alfo  any 
round  window  made  in  a  pediment,  an  Attic,  the  reins 
of  a  vault,  &c. 

Fye  [in  Botany]  that  part  of  a  plant  where  the  bud 
puts  forth  ;  alfo  the  bud  itlelf. 

Ey  e  [with  Phyjicians]  a  hole  or  aperture. 

Eye  [with  Printers]  is  fometimec  uled  for  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  types  or  characters  ufed  in  Printing  ;  or  more 
ftriCtly  the  graving  in  relievo  on  the  top  or  face  of  the 
letter. 

Ey  e  of  a  Bean  [with  Horfemen ]  a  black  fpeclc  or  mark 
in  the  cavity  of  the  corner-teeth  of  a  horfe,  when  he  is 
about  the  age  of  5  and  a  half,  and  remains  till  7  or  8. 

An  Ey  e  wide  open  [Hieroglyphically]  reprefented  wifdom 
and  juftice. 

Ey  e  [with  Jewellers]  the  luftre  and  brilliant  of  pearls 
and  precious  ftones  more  ufually  call’d  the  water . 

Bull’s  Ey  e  [in  A/lronomy]  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  conftellation  Taurus. 

Cat’s  Ey  e,  a  precious  ftone,  call  d  alfo  Oculus  Solis  or 
the  fun’s  eye. 

Hare’s  Ey  e  [with  Phyjicians]  a  difeafe  arifing  from  the 
contraction  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  which  hinders  it  from 
covering  its  part  of  the  eye. 

Goat's  Ey  e  [with  Oculifls]  a  white  fpeck  on  the  cornea. 
Bullock’s  Ey  e  [ArchiteB.]  a  little  sky-light  in  the  co¬ 
vering  or  roof,  intended  to  illuminate  a  granary  or  the  like. 

To  Ey  e  bite,  [of  fag  and  bihUan,  Sax]  to  bewitch  by 
a  certain  evil  influence  of  the  eye. 

Eye- bright,  an  herb. 

Eye-brow  [ea£an-bpegh,  Sax]  the  upper  part  of  the 
eye-lid. 

Ey  e-bRow  [ArchiteB.]  the  fame  as  lift  or  fillet. 

Ey  e  of  the  Volute  [ArchiteB.]  the  centre  of  the  volute, 
or  that  point  where  the  Helix  or  fpiral,  of  which  it  is  form¬ 
ed,  commences  ;  or  elfe  it  is  the  little  circle  in  the  middle 
of  the  volutes,  wherein  are  found  the  15  centres  for  de- 
feribing  the  circumvolutions  thereof. 

Ey  e  of  an  Anchor ,  a  hole  wherein  the  ring  is  put  into 
the  flunk. 

Ey  e  of  the  Strap  [with  Sailors]  the  compafs  or  ring 
which  is  left  of  the  ftrap-rope,  to  which  any  block  dr  pul¬ 
ley  is  fattened, 

Ey  Ess 


V  A 


V  A 


Et  ess  [with  Falconers]  a  young  hawk  newly  taken  out 
of  the  neft,  and  not  yet  able  to  prey  for  her  felf. 

Eyrar  [O/rf  Rec.]  an  eyrie,  neft  or  brood  of  young 
birds. 

Eyre  ?  [of  erre,  F.  a  journey]  the  court  of  juftices  iti- 

Eire  _S  nerant  or  going  their  circuit. 

Eyre  »f  the  Foreps,  the  court  that  was  wont  to  be  held 
there  every  3  years,  by  the  juftices  of  the  foreft,  journey¬ 
ing  up  ana  down  for  that  purpofe. 

Ey'rie,  a  brood  or  neft;  a  place  where  hawks  build 
and  hatch  their  young. 

Eze'kiel’s  Reed,  a  meafure  of  6  cubits  or  16  foot  11 
inches  ;  others  fay,  x  Englip  foot  1 1  inches  one  third  of  an 
inch. 


Ff,  Roman,  F,  f,  Italick,  jf,  f,  Englip,  are  the  (Jth 
letters  of  their  refpe&ive  alphabets.  The  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  have  no  letter  that  anfwers  exaftly  to  letter  F ; 
but  thofe  that  come  the  neareft  to  it,  are  the  <t>,  9,  phi,  Gr. 
and  2,  phe,  Hebrew. 

F,  f,  ftill  keeps  its  force,  and  when  it  is  the  laft  letter  of 
a  word  is  always  doubled,  as  ftaff,  ftiff,  muff,  &c. 

F  [in  Old  Latin  numbers]  fignified  40. 

F,  with  a  dafh  at  top,  fignified  40000. 

F  [in  Mupck  Books ]  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  forte, 
Ital. 

F  [in  Phypcal  Frefcriptions ]  ftands  for  pat,  i.  c.  let  it  be 
done. 

b  [in  Mupck]  is  one  of  the  iigned  clefs  or  keys  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  mufick. 
Fa,  one  of  the  notes  in  mufick. 

F.  S.  A.  [in  Phypcal  Frefcriptions]  ftands  for  pat  fecun- 
dum  artem ,  L.  i.  e.  let  it  be  done  according  to  art. 

Faba'ceous  [  fabaceust  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  a  bean. 
bABA^RiA  [with  Botan’Ps]  orpine  or  live-long,  L- 
To  Fa'ble  [ dire  des  fables,  F.  fabulare ,  L  ]  to  tell 
ftories  or  fables. 

Fable  [ fabula ,  L.]  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  de- 
ifigned  either  to  inftru£t  or  divert. 

b  a  B  l  e  [of  an  Epick  Poem]  is  the  principal  part  or  foul 
of  it.  The  firft  thing  a  good  poet  ought  to  think  on  in 
forming  a  fable,  is  the  inftrufiion  he  would  give  by  the 
moral.  .  This  moral  is  to  be  afterwards  reduced  into  atfion : 
and  this  aftion,  which  is  prefented  by  the  recital,  muft  be 
univerfal,  imitated,  feigned,  and  the  allegory  of  a  moral 
truth.  See  aftion. 

Rational  Fa  b  l  e  s ,  are  relations  of  things  fuppofed  to 
have  been  laid  and  done  by  men,  and  which  might  pofli- 
bly  have  been  laid  and  done  by  men,  though  really  they 
were  not  the  fame  as  parables,  fuch  as  that  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus ,  &c. 

Moral  Fables,  are  thofe  wherein  beafts  are  intro¬ 
duced  as  fpeakers  or  aftors  ;  alfb  trees,  &c.  thefe  are  the 
fame  as  apologues. 

Mixt  Fables,  are  thofe  which  are  compofed  of  both 
forts,  rational  and  moral,  wherein  men  and  brutes  are  in¬ 
troduced  converfing  together. 

FaBler  [ fahulator ,  L.  ]  an  inventor  or  maker  of 
fables. 

FaBric  [  fabrica ,  L.]  a  building  or  any]  thing  that  is 
framed. 

To  Fa  bricate  [ fabricate ,  L,.]  to  build,  to  frame, 
to  invent. 

Fabrick  [  fabrica ,  L.]  a  building,  a  ftruffure  or  con- 
ftruaion  of  anything  ;  but  particularly  of  a  building. 

bA  brick  Lands  [in  Law]  lands  given  for  the  rebuild- 
ing,  repairing  or  maintaining  of  cathedrals  or  other 
churches. 

Fabula'tion,  the  moralizing  of  fables,  L. 

Fabuli  Nus,  a  deity,  who  as  the  Romans  imagined 
prefided  over  infants  at  their  firft  beginning  to  fpeak. 
b a bu l o  se?  [ fabuleux ,  Fr.  fabuiofus  L.j  feigned, 
Fa'bulous  5  full  of  fables.  5  ’ 

Fabulousness  [fabulofttas,  L.]  fulnefs  of  fables, 
feignednefs,  falfenefs. 

bAcA  de,  the  outfide  or  fore-front  of  a  great  build¬ 
ing,  F. 

ft1£A.CL/ife.COUnte"ancc>  Prefencc,  appearance, 

’  “ate  affairs,  condition,  E$V.  L. 

„1r„  tn  line*’  t0  i-°°k  tOWard  fuch  a  flde>  orto  turn  to  it  ; 

onetate  ’&L  “  pi*  of  flcevcs-  &c-  •“»  ‘° 


Face  [in  AtcliteBure  the  fame  as  facade  ■  alfo  of 
facta  or  fafcia,  L.]  a  flat  member,  having  but  a  fm  11 
breadth,  and  a  confiderable  projeaUre,  fuch  are  the  hanT 
or  architraves,  larmiers,  £3V.  iQS 

Face  of  a  Bapion  [in  Fortipcation]  is  the  ftreight 
comprehended  between  the  angle  of  the  fhoulder  and  h^ 
flanked  angle,  which  is  compos’d  of  the  meeting  !£ 
two  faces,  and  is  the  moft  advanced  part  of  a  baft;™ 
■ward  the  campaign.  to* 

Fac  e  of  a  Place  [in  Fortipcation ]  is  the  front  that  I, 
comprehended  between  the  flanked  angles  of  two  JfaU 
bounng  baftions  compofed  of  a  curtain,  2  flanks  and  2  faces 
The  lame  that  is  called  the  Tenaille  of  a  place  s* 

Face  prolonged  [in  Fortipcation]  is  that  part  of  tb 
line  of  defence  razant ,  which  is  betwixt  the  angle  of  rb! 
fhoulder  and  the  curtain  ;  or  the  line  of  defence  razant  M 
minified  by  the  length  of  a  face.  ’  dl~ 

Fac  e  of  a  Gun,  is  the  fuperficics  of  the  metal  at  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle.  1  at  thc 

Face  [in  Afrology ]  the  3d  part  of  a  fign  each  Cu 
being  fupp°fed  to  be  divided  into  4  faces  ;  each  confift! 
mg  of  10  degrees.  ilul 

To  Face  [in  Military  Affairs]  is  to  turn  the  face  and 
whole  body  according  to  the  word  of  command.  d 

bACE  of  a  Stone,  is  the  furface  or  plane  of  a  fto.^ 
which  is  to  lie  in  the  front  of  the  work  P  *  nc» 

Facet  [with  Jewellers,  &c.]  a  little  fide  of  a  b0dv 
of  a  diamond,  &c.  cut  into  a  great  number  of  angles  ^ 

face.A  CELESS  face>  F*  faaei>  L.  and  lefs]  without  a 

jo^LT  UM“'  L  -V.  Fleafanr. 

Facetious  ness  [of  facetieux,  F.  facetus  0r  facet  i* 
L.]  merry  difcourfe  or  pleafantnefs  and  wittinefs  in  word £ 
,ACEV  pf.  Archttetture]  corruptly  pronounced  bv 
workmen  tor  fafa*' s,  the  broad  lifts  or  fillets  common!  v 
made  in  architraves,  and  in  the  corners  of  peddtals  ^ 

femblance,  £  ^  the  aPPearance  or 

Fa'cies  [in  Botanick  Writers]  a  face,  L. 

Facies  Hippocratica  [i.  e.  Hippocrates's  face]  is  when 

noftrdsare  fharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples  low  he 

u3rS  COnrrafted>  thc  fore-head  dry  and  wnn- 
kled,  and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid  L 

belief" MaddS'"'  ^  ^  “  b'  alf°  ^  «f 

^ToFaciAhate  IfmUUr,  F,.]  mafee  „  render 

ge'ntfenefi.ITY  LJ  'al!nefs-  courrefy, 

Faci'leness  [facilitas,  L.]  eafinef,  readinefs  to 
giant  or  do;  alfo  courteoufnefs,  fij *c. 

Fac i'norous  [ facinorofus ,  L.j  villainous,  wicked 
wickednek>R°USN ESS  L' *  K 1  , 

Fake  }  ^ of °f  3abk  »P 

Fact  [  fattum ,  L.  ]  affion  or  deed. 
bACT  [in  Aritbm. J  the  produft. 

°f  armS’jufts  °r  ornaments,  L. 
n  ,  aParT.  a  company  or  band  of  men  a 

“  ’repot  U  ^  “  a  10  dil!“'b  ^e  pit- 

Faction  {tie  thing ]  is  the  withdrawing  a  oartv 
numbers  of  perfons  from  the  main  bodv  either  of  h  °i! 
or  (late;  who  govern  chemfelves  £  fcfoll ou„fl?h 
and  oppofing  the  eltablilhed  government  ooonfels, 

bAfoTlous  [failieux,  F.  faffiofus  T  1 
durable  to  faftion,  feditious/  ^  ’  '  *  °r  in* 

f1-1  TI0U^  L.]  artificial,  any  thing  made 

by  art  in  oppofition  to  the  produft  of  nature;  counter- 

r  ngA  cyrousNEss  [efprit  fattieux,  Fr.  of  fadiofus  T  1 
factious  humour,  rnclinablenefs  k- 


rc- 


tp  t  ’  .-oreueia  to  be  faftious  or  fodirinne 

iiu<  r  i 1  TIOUSN  Ess  lla  qualite  artipciel,  Fr  of  fadi 
tius,  L.]  counterfeitncfs.  J  ’  ’  01 

b  A  CTORS  [in  Arithmetick]  are  both  the  numbers  thar 
are  given  to  be  multiplied,  which  are  fo  cahed  bec^S 
they  conftitute  or  make  the  produft.  >  CCaufc 

C  nORAPE’  Provifion  or  commiflion-monev  rbr 
wages  allowed  to  afaffor,  ;.  e.  fo  much  for  ev^v  hund  ed 
pound  value  of  the  proceed  of  goods  bought  Jr  fold  by 


Fac- 


t  A 


F  A 


jpA'cTORsiiiP,  the  office  or  employment  of  a  faffor, 
Fa'ctORY  [  fattorerie,  Fr]  a  place,  where  a  confider- 
jtble  number  of  factors  relide  for  the  conveniency  of  trade. 

Fac  TOTUM  [i.  e.  do  all]  one  who  manages  all  affairs 
in  a  family. 

Fac  toTUM,  a  thing  to  play  withal;  alfo  a  border 
which  Printers  ufe  to  put  a  letter  in. 

Factum  [Aritbmetick J  the  produft  of  z  quantities  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  each  other,  L. 

Fa'cture  [  fatfura ,  L.]  the  making  or  doing  of  a 
thing. 

Fa'cula  [with  Afironomers']  a  name  given  to  certain 
fpots  on  the  disk  of  the  fun,  that  appear  brighter  and  more 
lucid  than  the  reft  of  his  body. 

Fa'cULence  [  faculentia,  L.  ]  brightnefs,  clearnefs. 
Faculties  [of  faculte,  F.  facultas,  £,.]  powers,  abi¬ 
lities,  talents,  virtues,  &c. 

Fa'cutt  y  [  facultas ,  L.]  the  power  or  ability  of  per¬ 
forming  anjt  aftion;  virtue,  talent;  alfo  aptnefs,  readinefs. 

Animal  Faculty,  is  that  whereby  an  animal  perceives 
and  moves  ;  or  is  that  whereby  the  foul  executes  the  offices 
of  imagination ,  reasoning ,  fenfe  and  motion. 

Court  of  the  Fa c U^L t  l  Es  ,  a  court  under  the  archbiffiop 

of  Canterbury  for  difpenfations. 

Mafter  of  the  Faculties,  the  officer  of  the  court  of 
faculties. 

Natural  Faculty,  is  that  by  which  the  body  is  nou- 
liffied  and  increaftd,  or  another  ingendred  like  ft,  and  is 
diftinguifhed  into  3  parts;  nutrition,  growth  and  generation. 

Vital  Faculty,  is  that  which  preferves  life  in  the  body, 
and  performs  the  funftions  of  the  pulfe  and  refpiration.  ^ 
Faculty  [in  a  Civil  Senfe ]  a  privilege  or  fpecial 
power  granted  to  a  man,  by  favour  indulgence  or  dif- 
penlation,  to  do  that  which  by  the  common  law  he  cannot 
do,  as  to  marry  without  banes,  to  eat  fleffi  in  Lent ,  &c. 

Faculty,  a  body  of  do&ors  in  any  fcience  ;  as  the 
faculties  of  Divinity  and  Phyjick ,  Humanity  or  Philofophy 
‘and  yurifprudence. 

Facu'nd  [  facundus ,  L.]  eloquent. 

Facu'ndious  [  facundiofus ,  L.]  full  of  eloquence. 

To  Fa ddl  e,  to  dandle  or  make  much  of,  tocherilh. 
Fiddle  Faddle,  trifling,  trifles. 

To  Fade  [prob.  of  fade,  F.  impotent,  flat,  unfavoury1, 
or  of  vadere ,  L.  to  go,  i.  e.  to  decay,  or  of  toaDDen, 
Dm.]  to  decay  as  a  flower  or  colour  does. 

To  Fadge  Lof  Leyegan,  S«x]  to  agree,  to  fucceed  ; 
to  fit  or  fuit  with. 

Pa  ding  [of  vadens ,  L.  or  fe  vadant ,  F.]  decaying  as 
a  flower.lofingits  colour,  beauty,  &c.  perilhing,  Iangu:fhing. 
Fa'dom  [fae’Sm,  S/»x.]  ameafure  of  6  foot.  See  Fathom. 

F /F.  cal  Matter  ( in  Medicine ]  the  fasces  or  great  excre¬ 
ments  of  a  man  voided  by  ftool,  L. 

P  m'c  es,  the  grounds  or  fettlement  of  any  liquor  or  me¬ 
tal  ;  dregs,  drofi,  QPc.  L. 

Faeces  [with  Chymijls]  the  grofs  fubftance,  dregs,  fet¬ 
tlement  or  impurities  which  fettles  after  fermentation,  or 
remains  after  the  purer,  more  volatile  and  fluid  parts  have 
been  feparated  after  diftillation,  evaporation,  decantation 
L.  &c.  ’ 

Fje'culje,  fmall  dregs  or  flying  lees;  alfo  the  duft 
that  finks  in  the  prefling  ot  fome  plants,  as  in  Arum y  Brionyy 
Stc.  alfo  a  fort  of  white  powder  made  of  certain  green 
roots,  waffi'd  and  prepared,  which,  if  beaten  together  with 
a  little  water  and  ftrained,  will  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffiel,  and  is  to  be  afterwards  lightly  dried. 

Fagona  [in  Anatomy]  a  conglomerand  gland,  called 
alfo  Thymus. 

Fag  End  [of  yegan,  Sax.  to  join  together]  the  latter 
end  of  cloth,  Cc. 

Fa'got  [Fagot ,  F]  a  bundle  of  flicks  or  wood  for  fuel. 

I*  A  GCOT,  a  badge  which  in  times  of  popery  was  worn 
on  the  fleeve  of  the  upper  garments,  by  fuch  perfons  who 
had  recanted  and  abjured  herefy. 

Faggots  [with  Military  Men]  are  ineffective  perfons 
^'ho  receive  no  regular  pay,  nor  do  any  regular  duty  ’, 
but  are  hired  occafionally  to  appear  at  a  mutter,  and  fill 
Up  the  companies,  and  hide  the  real  deficiences  thereof 
Fag  GOT  of  fteel,  120  pound  weight. 

To  Faggot  a  Per/on ,  is  to  bind  him  hand  and  foot. 

.  FagcTtti'no  [in  Muftck  Bocks]  a  finglc curtail,  amufical 
inftrument,  fomewhat  like  a  bafloon,  Ital. 

Fago'tto,  a  double  or  large  bafs  curtail,  Ital. 
Fagopy'rum  ?  [of  and  Gr]  a  kind 
f  agotriticum  5  of  grain,  buck-wheat,  L. 
Iago'tted  [of  Fagot ,  F.]  tied  up  in  a  bundle  ;  alfo 
bound  hand  and  foot. 


Fa'gus  [with  Botanifts]  the  beech- tree. 

To  Faign  /  [feindre,  Fr.  of  fingere,  L.]  to  make  a 
lo  Feign  S  ffiew  of,  to  pretend. 

To  Fa  1  l  [fail Hr,  F.  fallere ,  L.J  to  do  arriifs,  to  come 
Ihort  ot,  to  difappoint,  to  break  as  a  tradefman. 

To  Fail  in  the  world,  to  break,  to  turn  bankrupt. 
Failuig  [of  fatUant  V.  fallens,  L.]  difappointing, 

fruftrating  ;  doing  amtfs,  offending.  rr 

Fa  i'l  in  G  of  Record  [in  Law  J  is  when  the  defendant 
having  a  day  to  prove  a  matter  by  record,  he  fails  or  elft 
brings  in  fuch  an  one,  which  is  no  bar  to  the  a&ion 
Fain  [yx^en,  Sax.]  eameftnefs  of  defire. 

To  Faint  [prob.  of  faner,  F.  to  caufe  ’to  decay]  to 
grow  low-lpinted,  to  fwoon.  r 

Faint  Pleader  [ Law  Term]  falfe  and  deceitful 
Faint  [prob.  of  faner,  Fr.  to  fade,  wither  or  decay 
or  of  vain,  b.vanus,  L.]  to  fink,  languiffi  or  grow  low 
in  lpints,  to  fwoon.  ° 

Eaist  AEhon  [in  Law]  is  fuch  an  one,  as  that  though 
the  words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet  for  certain  caufes,  there 
is  no  title  to  recover  thereby;  whereas  in  a  falfe  adlion  the- 
words  of  the  writ  are  falle. 

F  a'int-hearted  [of  faner  ox  vain,  F.  of  vanus.  L. 
and  heojVn,  &**.]  void  of  courage,  cowardly. 

aint  h  f.  art edn  ess, want  ot  courage,cowardlinefs. 
^  intness  weaknefs,  lownefi  or  finking  of  the 
ftron-UpmtS;  fcebIenefsi  C /pokes*  of  colours)  not  deep  or 

Faint-vi  sion  [in  Opticks]  is  when  a  few  rays  make 
ip  one  pencil  ;  and  though  this  may  be  diftinft,  yet  it  is 
0  cuie  aI1<^  dark,  at  leaft  not  fo  bright  and  ftrong,  as  if  a 
great  number  0f  rays  met  together. 

t-A  iR  !y*,seji,  5/ix.]  clear  skinned  ;  alio  fair  as  water, 
beautvu1  ;  a  lo  upright,  honed,  juft  in  dealing 

r' n  \-f01re>  L-  holidays  on  which  fairs 

veie  u  ually  kept,  or  of  forum,  L.  a  market]  an  annual 
or  general  market  for  a  city  or  town. 

f  a  1 .ring  [of  une  foire ,  F.]  a  gift  or  prefent  bought 
at  a  fair  or  annual  market.  or  o 

Fa'iri  es  [fome  derive  the  name  of  vepff?,  Sax.  a 
Ipirit,  and  others  from  Fee  or  Phe'e,  F.]  a  terrible  elf;  but 
inner  o  yapan,  Sax.  to  go  or  gad  about ;  and  Min/iew 
from  baetitcb,  Eu.  terrible]  a  kind  of  Genii  or  ima¬ 
ginary  deities,  a  fort  of  little  diminutive  elves  or  fpirits  in 
human  ffiape  fabled  to  haunt  houfes  in  companies  to  dance 
and  revel  in  the  night-time  ;  and  according  to  the  tales  of 
old  women,  in  old  time,  play  iooofreakilh  pranks  ;  fome 
luppole  them  to  be  an  intermediate  kind  of  beings,  neither 
gods  nor  angels,  nor  men  nor  devils. 

Fairy  Circle  /  an  appearance  pretty  frequently  feen  in 
Fair  y  Ring  S  the  fields,  &>c.  being  a  kind  of  round, 
fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  traced  by  fairies  in  their  dances. 

1  here  are  2  forts  of  thefe  rings  or  circles  ;  one  of  them 
is  about  7  or  8  yards  in  diameter,  being  a  round  bare  path 
about  a  foot  in  breadth,  having  green  grafs  in  the  middle  ; 
the  other  is  of  different  fizes,  being  encompafled  with  a 
circumference  of  grafs,  much  frelher  and  greener  than  that 
in  the  middle. 

The  philofbphers  fuppofed  thefe  rings  to  be  made  by 
lightening,  and  this  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed,  in  that 
they  are  moft  frequently  found  after  (forms,  and  the  colour 
and  brittlenefs  of  the  grafs  roots  is  a  further  confirmation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  circle  they  fuppofe  to  arife  originally 
from  the  firft,  in  that  the  grafs  that  had  been  burnt  up  by- 
lightening,  ufually  grows  more,  plentifully  afterwards  ; 
lome  authors  fay,  that  thefe  fairy  rings  are  formed  by  ants  ; 
theft  infects  being  lometimes  found  travelling  in  troops 
therein.  r 

Fa'irness  [of  Fx^ejmerfe,  Sax.]  beautifulnefs ; 
clearnefs  of  complexion,  in  oppofition  to  fwarthinefs. 
Fa'irness,  juftnefs,  equity  in  dealing. 
Fair-pleading,  a  writ  upon  the  ftatute  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  whereby  it  is  provided,  that  no  fines  ffiall  be  taken 
of  any  man  for  not  pleading  fairly,  or  to  The  purpoft. 

Fairy  Sparks,  an  appearance  often  feen  on  clothes  in 
the  night,  ffiell-fire. 

Fait,  a  fa£l,  deed  or  a£lion,  F. 

Fait  [in  Common  Law]  a  deed  or  writing  fealed  and 
delivered,  to  teftifie  and  prove  the  agreement  of  the  par- 
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ties,  whofe  deed  it  isj  and  confifts 
points,  writing,  fealing  and  delivery,  F. 

FAith  [ fides,  L.  foy,  F.]  belief,  an  affent  of  the  mind 
to  fuch  matters,  the  reality  of  which  depends  upon 
teftimony. 

Faith  [in  Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  as 
a  woman  clad  in  white  raymenr,  holding  a  cup  of  gold. 
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Faith  [with  Fhilofophers ]  is  .that  a  (Tent  we  give  to  a 
proportion  advanced  by  another,  the  truth  of  which  pro- 
pofition  we  don't  immediately  perceive,  from  our  own 
reafon  or  experience,  but  believe  it  difcovered  and  known 
by  the  other  ;  or  faith  is  a  judgment  or  affent  of  the  mind, 
the  motive  whereof  is  not  any  intrinfick  evidence,  but 
the  authority  or  teftimony  of  fome  other  perfon,  who 
reveals  or  relates  it. 

Human  Faith  [with  Moralifis]  is  an  affent  to  every 
thing  that  is  credible  merely  upon  the  teftimony  ot  men. 

Chrijlian  Faith,  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  article,  a 
believing  in  God,  in  the  unity  ot  whofe  effence  there  is  a 
trinity  of  perfbns. 

Divine  Faith  [according  to  the  fheologifls ]  is  an  affent 
to  fomething,  as  credible  upon  the  teftimony  of  God. 

Implicit  Faith,  is  that  whereby  we  give  our  affent  to 
a  propoiition,  advanced  by  another,  of  whofe  knowledge 
and  veracity  we  have  no  certain  and  evident  reafon  or  proof, 
this  is  called  a  blind  faith. 

Scientifcal  Faith  (  is  that  by  w  hich  we  give  our  affent 

Seeing  Faith  $  to  a  propofition,  advanced  by 
one  who  can  neither  deceive  or  be  deceived. 

Ecclejia(iical  Faith,  the  affent  that  orthodox  perfons 
give  to  certain  events,  decided  by  the  church,  and  propo- 
led  to  be  believed  of  all. 

Confeffion  of  Faith,  a  Creed  or  Formula,  containing  all 
thofe  articles,  the  belief  whereof  is  accounted  neceffary  to 
falvation. 

Fai'thfui,  [/*/«,  L.]  honeft,  finecre,  trufty. 

Faithfulness  [fidelitas,  L.  fidelity  F.]  truftinefs, 
fincerity,  bonefty. 

Faithfulness  [in  God]  is  a  communicable  attribute, 
and  means  an  exaft  correfpondence  between  his  word  and 
his  mind,  and  of  confequence  between  his  word  and  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  ;  efpecially  in  regard  to  any^ 
promifes  he  has  made,  in  which  there  is  an  obligation  ot 
juft  ice  added  to  his  word. 

Fa'ithless,  unbelieving,  incredulous  ;  alfo  not  to  be 
trufted,  infincere. 

Fa'ithlesness,  unbelievingnefs ;  alfo  irifincerity. 

The  Faithful  [with  Divines ]  believers  endued  with 
faving  faith. 

Fakir  /  a  kind  of  dervice  or  Mahometan  religious 

Faquir  $  perfon,  who  rambles  about  the  country, 
and  lives  on  alms. 

Fake  (  [Sea  Term]  one  circle  or  roll  of  a  cable  or  rope 

Fack  S  quoiled  up  round. 

Fala'nglos  is  [with  Oculifts]  a  certain  difeafe  about 
the  eyes. 

Fala'sia  )  [Old  Rec .]  a  fteep  bank,  hill  or  foore  by 

Fala'zia  S  the  fea-lide. 

Falca'df.  [in  Horfemanfiip ]  a  horfe  is  laid  to  make 
falcades,  when  he  throws  himfelf  upon  his  haunches  two 
or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  corvets,  which  is  done  in 
forming  a  ftop,  and  half  flop  ;  fo  that  a  fulcade  is  the  aftion 
of  the  haunches,  and  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very  low, 
as  in  corvets,  when  a  ftop  or  half  ftop  is  made. 

Fa'lcated  [  falcatus ,  L.]  hooked,  crooked,  bow¬ 
ed  or  bended  like  a  hook  :  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  falcated 
when  in  the  firft  or  laft  quarter. 

Falca'tion,  a  mowing  or  cutting  with  a  bill  or 
hook,  L. 

Falcatu'ra  [Old  Rec.]  one  day’s  moving  performed 
by  an  inferior  tenant,  as  a  cuftomary  fervice  to  his  lord. 

Fa'lch ion  [  fauchon,  F.]  a  kind  of  fliort  fword,  turn¬ 
ing  up  fomething  like  an  hook. 

Fa'lcon,  falco,  L.]  a  large  fort  of  hawk  ;  alfo  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

Falcon  gentle ,  a  kind  of  hawk  fo  called  from  its 
gentle  difpofirion. 

Fa'lcon  [in  Gunnery]  afmall  piece  of  cannon,  whofe 
diameter  ar  the  bore  is  2  inches  and  a  quarter,  is  in  length 
6  foot,  and  in  weight  400  pound.  Its  charge  of  powder  is 
a  pound  and  a  quarter,  the  ball  2  inches  and  1- 8th  dia¬ 
meter,  and  in  weight  1  pound  5  ounces,  and  its  point 
blank-fhot  90  paces. 

Fa'lcon  er  [  falconarius}  L.]  one  who  looks  after  and 
manages  hawks. 

Falcone'tte  [with  Gunners ]  is  afmall  gun,  about 
2  inches  diameter  at  the  bore. 

Fa'lconry  [  faticcnnerie ,  F.  of  falconarius  of  falco , 
L.]  the  art  of  keeping,  training  and  managing  hawks, 
and  training  up  birds  of  prey. 

Falda  f Old  Rec ]  a  fheep  fold. 

Faldage  [  faldagium,  Lat.  Barb.]  the  privilege  of 
fotting  up  folds  for  fheep  in  any  field  within  the.manour, 
for  the  better  manuring  of  them. 


FALDFE,acompofition  paid  anciently  by  tenants  for  this 
privilege. 

F  A  l  d  1 N  G ,  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloth. 

Fa  ld  is  dory  [of  yafoa  an  hedge,  and  p,  Sax.  a 
place]  the  throne  or  feat  of  the  bifhop  within  the  chappel; 

Faldstool,  a  kind  of  ftooi  placed  at  the  fiouth  fide  of 
the  altar,  at  which  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their  coro¬ 
nation. 

Falera,  a  certain  difeale  in  hawks. 

Fall  [with  Afirologers ]  an  effential  debility  in  a  planet, 
wh  en  it  is  oppofite  to  the  place  of  its  exaltation. 

To  Fall  [yeallan,  .Sax.]  to  tumble  down,  to  defeend 
downwards,  &c. 

Fall  [with  Sailors]  is  that  part  of  a  rope  of  a  tackle, 
which  is  haled  upon. 

Fall  [with  Shipwrights]  a  fhip  is  faid  to  have  a  fall  or 
foveral  falls,  when  one  part  of  the  deck  is  railed  higher, 
or  fome  parts  have  rifings  more  than  others. 

To  Fall  off  [sea  Term]  is  when  a  fhip  under  fail, 
keeps  not  fo  near  the  wind  as  foe  foould  do,  they  fay, 
fie  falls  off. 

Fall  not  off  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  word  of  command  from 
him  that  cons  the  fhip  and  figuifies  as  much  as  keep  the  fi;p 
near  the  wind. 

Land  Fall  [Sea  Term]  as  a  good  Landfall ,  is  when  a 
fhip  makes  or  fees  the  land  foe  expe&ed,  or  according  to 
her  reckoning. 

Fallaci'loquent  [of  fallaciloquentia ,  L.]  fpeak- 
ing  deceitfully. 

Fallacious  [  fallax]  deceitful. 

Falla'ciousness  [  fallacia,  L.]  deceitfuluefs ;  de¬ 
ceiving  quality,  &c. 

Fa'll  ac  v  [  fallacia ,  L.]  deceit,  craft,  a  deception  or 
falfe  appearance. 

Fallacy  [with  Logicians]  a  propofition  framed  with 
an  intention  to  deceive,  and  othenvife  termed  a  Scphifm. 

Fa'llible  [ fallibilis ,  L.]  that  may  fail  or  err. 

Fallibility  /[of  fallibilis ,  L.]  liablenefs  to  fai| 

Fa'llibleness  S  or  err. 

Fa 'lling  Evil  [in  Horfes]  a  diftemper. 

Falling  Sicknefs.  See  Epilepfy. 

Fallo'pian  Tubes  [Anatomy]  two  duffs  arifing  from 
the  womb,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fundus  thereof,  and 
then  extended  to  the  ovaries  ;  having  a  confiderable  foare 
in  the  aftair  of  conception  ;  fo  named  from  Fallopius,  their 
firft  difeoverer. 

Fallow  [jealepe,  Sax.]  of  a  palifo  red  colour,  like 
that  of  a  burnt  brick,  a  deer- colour. 

A  Fallow  Field  [of  yealga,  Sax.  an  harrow]  a 
field  that  has  lain  long  unrilled. 

To  Fallow  [of  yealgian,  Sax.  to  harrow]  to  prepare 
land  by  plowing,  &c.  long  before  it  is  plough’d  for  lowing. 

Fallow  S miter,  a  bird. 

Falmotum  /[yolcmore,  &**.]  either  the  coun- 

Fa'lchesmotum  S  ty  court  or  foeriifs  turn  ;  alfo  a 
general  meeting  of  the  people,  to  confult  about  and  order 
ftate-  affairs.  Old  Records. 

False  [ falfus ,  L.]  untrue,  counterfeit,  forged;  alfo 
treacherous,  QPc.  unfaithful. 

False  Alarum  [with  Military  Men]  is  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  a  fearful  or  negligent  centinel,  and  fometimes 
defignedly  to  try  the  readinefs  of  the  guards. 

False  Arms  [in  Heraldry]  are  thofe  wherein  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  the  art  are  not  obferved,  as  if  metal  be 
put  on  metal,  and  colour  upon  colour. 

False  Attack  [in  the  Art  of  War]  a  feigned  attack  defign- 
ed  to  caufe  the  enemy  to  draw  all  their  forces  to  one  fide,  in 
order  to  favour  them  in  making  a  real  attack  upon  the  other. 

False  Bray  [in  Fortific]  a  fmall  mount  of  earth  4  far 
thorn  wide,  erefted  on  a  level  round  the  foot  of  the  ram* 
part  on  that  fide  towards  the  field,  bordered  with  a  pa¬ 
rapet  to  defend  the  moat. 

False  Claim  [in  Law]  is  when  a  man  claims  more 
than  his  due. 

False  Conception ,  a  lump  of  foapelefs  fldh,  QPc.  bred 
in  the  womb. 

False  Flower  [in  Botany]  a  flower  which  does  not  ftem 
to  produce  any  fruit,  as  thofe  of  the  hazel,  mulberry,  &c. 
alfo  a  flower  that  does  not  rife  from  any  embryo,  or  that 
does  not  knit  as  thofe  of  the  melon,  cucumber,  &c. 

False  Diamond ,  one  that  is  counterfeited  with  glafs. 

False  Imprifonment,  a  trefpafs  by  impriibning  a  man 
without  lawful  caufe  ;  alfo  the  name-of  a  writ  brought  upon 
the  commiffion  of  luch  a  trefpafs.  , 

Fals  e  Keel  [with  Shipwrights]  a  lecond  keel,  fometimes 
put  under  the  firft  to  make  it  deeper^  w  hen  the  foip  rolls 
too  much  by  re  fon  of  the  foallownefs  of  her  keel. 

False 
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False  Mu  filer  [in  Military  / fairs]  is  when  in  the  re¬ 
view  of  a  troop  of  hori'e  or  company  of  foot,  fuch  men 
pals,  who  are  nor  actually  lifted  among  the  foidiers. 

False  Quarter  [with  Farriers]  a  rife  or  crack  in  the 
hoof  of  a  horie,  w  hich  is  an  unibund  quarter,  fee  ruing  as 
if  it  were  a  piece  put  in,  and  nor  ail  intire. 

False  Roof  [with  Carpenters  ^  is  that  part  of  a  houfe 
which  is  between  the  upper  rooms  and  the  covering  / 
False  Stem  [of  a  Ship]  is  when  the  (fern  being  too 
flat,  another  is  fattened  to  it,  wnich  makes  her  bear  more 
fail,  and  rid  more  way. 

Crimen  Falsi  [Civil  Law J  a  fraudulent  fubordination 
or  concealment,  with  defign  to  darken  or  hide  the  truth, 
and  make  the  things  appear  otheruife  than  they  are.  L. 
Falsie  Fable,  that  may  be  falfitied. 
Falsification,  a  making  falle  or  counterfeitin'1'  a 
forging  ;  a  not  (landing  to  one’s  word. 

To  Falsify  [faljificare,  L.  fa/Jifier,  F.  ]  to  forge  or 
counterfeit ;  to  break  one’s  word. 

To  Falsify  [in  Law J  is  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  falle. 
To  Falsify  a  Thru [l  [with  Fencers]  is  to  make  a  feign¬ 
ed  pals.  ° 

Falsehood  [in  Pbilofiphy]  an  a£l  of  the  underfland- 
ing,  reprefenting  a  thing  otherwife  than  it  is  as  to  its 
accidents  ;  a  falfe  judgment  of  any  thing. 

Falsehood  [f^fitas,  L  faujfete ,  F.  and  the  Englifi 
term.  Hood]  faliity ;  falfenels  ;  falle  quality. 

Falsi'fic  ?  [  faljificus ,  L.]  making  falfe,  falfifying, 
Falsx'fick  S  dealing  falfcly,  &c, 

Fa'lsifying  [ faljlficans ,  L.  falfificant,  F.]  rendring 
or  proving  falle,  adulterating ;  counterfeiting. 

r  A Ls iL OQ.UENC E  [falfiiloqucnlia,  L.]  deceitful  fpeech. 
Fa'lsimony  [ faljimonia,  L.]  falfity,  falfenels. 

Fa  Lsity  /  L  faljitas ,  L.  faujfete,  F.]  fallhood,  un- 
FaLseness  >  truenels  ;  counterfeitnefs,  &c. 

Fa'lso  Judicio,  a  writ  which  lies  for  falfe  judgment 
given  in  the  county,  hundred,  court- baron,  or  others  that 
are  no  courts  of  record,  L. 

I*  A  tr,  o  retorr.o  Brevium ,  a  writ  which  lies  againft  the 
ftenff  for  making  falfe  returns  of  writs,  L. 

To  Fa'lter  [f altar,  Span,  foltcrcu,  Du.]  to  Hammer 
In  one  s  fpeech  ;  to  Humble  ;  to  fail  in  one’s  defign  ;  to 
defift,  or  not  to  proceed  in  a  bufinefs  with  refolution. 

b aLteraNt  [of  filitcreit,  Dis.\  Humbling  ingoing; 
ftammering  in  fpeech  ;  (Tackening  or  failing  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  any  thing. 

Falx  [with  Anatomies]  one  of  the  proccttes  made  by 
the  doubling  of  the  membrane  of  the  (cull,  call’d  dura  Mater , 
which  divides  the  brain  into  right  and  left  parrs,  and  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  Cerebellum,  h  is  lb  call’d  fiom  its  re- 
femblance  to  a  fickle  or  reaping  hook.  L- 

To  b  a  mble  [fanvbYr,  Dan.]  to  falter  or  Hammer  in 
the  fpeech. 

Famaci'de  [of  fama  and  cxdo,  L.  to  kill]  a  fianderer. 
Fame  [fama,  L.]  report,  relation;  renown,  glory, 
reputation.  Moralifts  fay  fame  is  to  be  puifued  aS  far  as  it 
redounds  from  worthy  aftions,  that  are  agreeable  to  reafon 
and  piomoting  the  good  of  human  lociety,  and  as  it  opens 
a  wider  field  to  fuch  generous  undertakings. 

Fame  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprelented  in  the  figure 
of  a  lady  or  angel  blowing  a  trumpet,  clothed  in  a  thin 
-and  light  garment  imbroidered  with  eyes  and  ears. 

F am  EL i c  o's e  [famelicofus,  L.]  often  or  very  hungry. 
Fa'm es  Caninus  [with  PkyJ'.cians]  a  Canine' appetife,  or 
extreme  hunger. 

Fami'g  ER.OUS  [  famiger,  L.]  carrying  news-tales,  &c. 
FamiLiar  [ familiaris ,  L.]  intimately  acquainted  with, 
free,  common  or  ufilal ;  alio  plaiil,  eafy  or  natural. 

A  Fami'liar,  an  intimate  acquaintance';  allb  a  D®- 
mon,  lpirit  or  devil,  fjppofcd  to  attend  upon  forcerers, 
witches,  &c.  to  execute  their  commands. 

Familiarity  it  [familiaritas,  L.  familiarite ,  F.  ] 
FamiLiarness^  familiar  way  or  friendship;  intimate 
correlpondence. 

FamiLiarizing  [of  fe  familiarifer  F.]  making  fa¬ 
miliar.  ° 

FamiLiari.y  [ fatnilierement ,  F.  film?  liar  iter,  L.]  af- 
ter  a  familiar  manner.  * 

To  FamiLiarize  one's  felf  [fe  familiarifer •  Fil  to 
maxe  one’s  lelf  familiar  with. 

^Fa'milsts  [of  ffirtiilia,  L  familie,  F.]  a  feft  call’d 
the  family  of  love 

-Fa 'mil Y  [familia,  L]  a  particular  corporation,  con- 
Jilfingof  a  husband,  wife,  children  and  fervants ;  a  houle- 
hold  ;  alfo  a  houfe,  flock  of  kindred!  lineage,  or  paren¬ 
tage.  r 


Family  of  Love,  a  le£f  that  Iprung  up  about  the  year 
1550,  whole  chief  tenet  was,  that  Chiifl  was  already  come 
m  his  glory  to  judge  the  world. 

Family  [Old  Records  j  a  hide  of  plough’d  land. 
f  j*Mllv  of  Curves  [Algebra]  a  congeries  of  leveral  curves 
of  different  orders  or  kinds,  all  which  are  defin’d  by  the 
ame  indeterminate  equation,  but  in  a  different  manner, 
according  to  their  different  orders. 

Fa'mine  [fames,  L.  whence  famine,  F.]  a  general 
Scarcity  of  corn,  and  other  food  or  provifions. 

.  To  b  A  mish  [ famefeere ,  L.]  to  flarve  or  caufe  to  be 
itarved,  to  perifh  with  hunger. 

Fa'm ishm ent  [famine,  F. fames  L.]  famine,  a  being 
hungerflarved.  * 

Famo'se  [famofus,  LJ  greatly  renowned. 
bAMo'siTY  [famofitas,  L.]  famoufiiefs,  renown. 
bA  mous  [  famofus ,  L]  renowned,  celebrated  by  fame 
or  common  report. 

F.  mous  ness  [ famofitas ,  L.]  renownednels,  great  re¬ 
putation. 

A  Fan  [var.nus,  L.  van,  F.  Fan,  Sax.]  an  inttrument  to 

coin,\  a^°  a  woman’s  utenfil  for  raifing  wind,  and 
for  cooling  her  felf. 

T°  Fa  n  [vaner,  F .vannare,  L.j  to  winnow  com;  alfo 
to  cool  with  a  fan,  as  women,  &c,  do. 

Ihana  tical  [  fanatique,  F.  fanaticus,  L.]  fanatick ; 
alio  after  the  manner  of  fauaticks. 

FanA  ticks  [ fanatitjUei ,  F.  fanatici ,  L.]  wild,  ex¬ 
travagant  vifionary,  enrhuliafhcj  pietenders  to  infpiration, 
ti  1  ANA^riCK  [fanaticus,  L.J  infpited,  poflefled,  fran- 

bANA  tic  ism,  pretended  infpiration;  the  opinions  or 
tenets  of  fanaticks.  r 

j.hana  no  [Old  Cuftomi]  the  fawning  time  of  deer,  hr 
fence  month 

,  FaLcifcl  [  faniaftjue,  F.phantajlicut,  L.  of  ^avrari- 
KOf,'  Gr.]  imaginary,  conceited. 

bA  NciFulnAs  ;o  i  faniajie,  F.pbantafia,  L.  qmyTetala, 
Gi.  the  fltncy]  aptnels  to  be  fanciful  or  imaginative  with- 
our  lufocienr  ground  or  reafon,  capricioufnefs. 

bA  Ncy  [ phanlajia ,  L.  of  (pa.vaa.3ioc,  Gr.  fantafle,  F.] 
the  imagination. 

Fa  n  e  [fan a,  S«x.]  a  weather-cock  which  turns  about 
as  the  wind  changes,  and  fhews  from  what  quarter  it 
blows.  1 

bANG  [of  fenS'en,  Sax.  to  foflen  upon]  a  large  exerted 
tooth,  like  that  Qf  a  boar’s  tufh. 

Fa  noted,  as  new-fangled  [probably  o i  evangel i a  of 
ui  ay  y 'Met,  Gr.  gofpels,  q  d  new  go  (pels  |  novel,  upflart,  &c. 

NGLEs  Lprob.  q.  d.  evangel  a,  L.  golbels,  Her.fi.  q.  d. 
new  gofpels]  new  whanfies,  devices,  &c. 

Fa  ngot,  a  quantity  of  wares;  as  raw  filk,  Efr.  con¬ 
taining  from  one  to  2.  hundred  weight  3  quarters. 

Fa'nion,  a  banner  borne  by  a  loldier  of  each  brigade 
of  horfe  or  foot  at  the  head  of  the  baggage,  ltal.  ° 

Fan  N  A 't  I  O  ?  [Forejl  Law]  a  fawning,  calving  or  b.-inp-- 
Faona'tio  S  ing  forth  young,  as  does  or  hinds  do 
Fa'nnel,  a  fort  of  ornament  like  a  lcarf,  worn  about 
the  left  arm  of  a  mafs-priefl,  when  he  officiates. 

Fanta  si  a  [in  Muf.  Books]  a  kind  of  air  in  which  the 
compofer  is  not  tied  up  to  luch  flri&  rules  as  in  mofl  other 
airs ;  but  is  allow  d  all  the  freedom  of  fancy  and  invention 
that  can  realonably  be  defired.  Ital. 

Fa'ntasm  [phantafma,  L  <fx, rct^ot.,  Gr.  fanteme,  F.] 
a  vain  apparition,  a  lpirit ;  an  idle  conceit,  an  hobgoblin, 
&c. 

Ta NT a's tical  ?  [fantajlique,  F.  of  pbantafiicus,  L. 
FantaLticic  £  of  Gr.]  conceited,  humourfbme, 
whimfical. 

Fanta'sticalness  [bumeur  fanta fque,  F.  mores  pban- 
tajlici,  L.]  faritattical,  fanciful  or  whimfical  humour  or  dif- 
polition. 

Ianta's tical  Colours.  See  Emphatical  colours. 

Fa  N  r  a  s  y  [  fantajle ,  F.  phantafia,  L.  of  tpec’/  rctjix, 
Gr.j  imagination,  humour,  crotchet,  maggot,  whim. 

Fa  'ntome  [  fantome,  b.  <fdrrit'r/j.a.,  Gr.]  an  hobgob¬ 
lin,  a  lpright,  a  fpeflre;  alfo  a  chimera,  an  idle  conceit, 
a  vain  apparition  which  we  imagine  we  fee,  tho'  it  exifis 
no  where  but  in  our  diflurbed  imagination. 

Fantome  Com,  lank  or  light  corn. 

Faon  a'tio  [of  faonner ,  F  ]  the  linne  as  F annatio. 

Fa pes mo'  Twith  logicians]  is  the  fourth  imperfcfl 
mood  of  tlie  fiifl  figure  of  a  categorical  fyllogifm,  in  Which 
the  firfl  propofition  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  the  fecond 
an  univerlal  negative,  and  the  third  a  particular  negative 
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Fa'qjjes,  certain  counterfeit  devoto’s  or  hermits  in  the 
kafi-Indies,  who  voluntarily  undergo  moft  fevere  and  al- 
moft  incredible  penances. 

Fa  r  [yeoji,  Mx.J  diftant  ;  alfo  exceeding. 

AFa'randman  [offapan,  Sax.  to  travel  and  man] 
a  merchant  ftranger,  to  whom,  according  to  the  praftick  of 
Scotland ,  juftice  ought  to  be  done  with  all  expedition,  that 
his  bufmefs  and  journey  be  not  hinder’d. 

Fa'rce,  a  mock-comedy  or  droll.  F tree  deffends  to 
Grimace  and  Buffoonry  of  the  moft  ordinary  l'ort,  and  being 
wholly  compofed  of  ridicule  and  the  like,  never  exceeds 
her  ftint  of  j  afts  ;  whereas  comedy  and  tragedy  contain  5. 
For  comedy  being  generally  exprefs’d  in  a  common  and 
fleeting  manner,  is  allow’d  2500  lines,  i.  e.  500  to  each  aft; 
and  tragedy,  becaufe  of  its  heroicks,  is  allow’d  2000  lines. 
The  difference  between  Farce  and  Comedy  is,  that  Farce  dif¬ 
allows  of  all  laws,  or  rather  fets  them  afide  upon  occafion, 
the  end  of  it  being  only  to  pleafe  and  make  merry,  and 
flicks  at  nothing  that  may  contribute  thereto,  however  wild 
and  extravagant;  whereas  Comedy  keeps  to  nature  and  pro¬ 
bability,  and  in  order  to  that,  is  confined  to  certain  laws, 
unities,  &c.  prelcribed  by  the  ancient  criticks. 

To  Farce  [ farcir,  F.  farcire,  L]  to  fluff  or  cram. 

Fa'rc  es  [in  Cookery ,  fignify  force  meaty  Fr.]  meat, 
fpice,  herbs,  &c.  chopped  lmall  for  fluffing  either  fleffi, 
fowl  or  fiffi. 

Fa  r  c  I  m  I N  a  'i.  is  Tunica  [w'ith  Anatomijls ]  a  coat  per¬ 
taining  to  a  child  in  the  womb,  which  receives  the  urine 
from  the  bladder ;  fo  named,  becaufe  in  many  beafts  it  is 
in  the  ffiapeof  a  gut-pudding;  but  in  fbme  others,  as  well 
as  in  men,  it  is  round. 

Fa'rcY  [in  Horfes]  is  a  difeafe,  or  a  poifbn  or  corrupti¬ 
on,  that  infefts  their  blood,  and  appears  in  fwellings  like 
firings  along  the  veins  in  knots,  and  even  in  ulcers. 

Fard,  a  fort  of  paint  ufed  by  women  for  beautifying 
their  faces ;  alfo  difguife,  pretence  or  diffimulation,  F. 

Fa'rdeL,  of  land,  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard  land. 

Fa'rdingale  [ vertugado ,  Span,  which  Dr.  Th.  H.  de¬ 
rives  from  vertu  garde ,  i.  e.  the  guard  of  virtue ;  becaule 
young  women  preffrve  the  reputation  of  their  chaftity  by 
hiding  their  great  bellies.  The  French  call  it  verdugatie] 
a  kind  of  hoop-petticoat,  or  whale-bone  circle  which  ladies 
formerly  wore  upon  their  hips  to  make  their  petticoats  ftand 
out. 

Fa'rding  deal  )  [of  yeojib  and  *a:le,  Sax.]  the  4th 

Fa'rundel  5  part  of  an  acre. 

To  Fare  [ofyajian,  Sax.  to  journey,  whence  jfajt  a 
journey]  money  paid  for  paffage  in  a  hackney  coach  or 
by  water. 

Fare  [of  ®Jacrcit,  Dm.]  cheer,  diet,  viftuals,  &c. 

Fare  [Pharos,  L.  9tt£?s>  Gr.]  a  watch-tower  at  fea,  as 
the  Fare  of  MeJJina. 

Fa'rfara  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  colts-foot,  L. 

FaRFa'ria,  the  herb  Betony,  L. 

Fa'rfarus  /  [with  Botanifis]  the  white  poplar-tree; 

Fa'rfarum  ^  alfo  the  herb  Colts-foot,  L. 

Fari'na,  the  flower  or  powder  of  fome  grain  or  pulfe, 
fifted  from  the  bran.  L. 

Farina  fcccundans  [with  Botanifis]  a  fine  duft  prepa¬ 
red  in  the  male-flower  of  plants,  which  being  afterwards 
ffied  on  the  female,  does  the  office  of  /perm  or  femen  by 
impregnating  it,  L. 

Farina 'ceous  [ farinaceus ,  L.]  made  of  corn  or 
meal. 

Fa 'ring  [of  jcajian,  Sax.  to  travel]  as  way- faring,  tra¬ 
velling. 

Fairing  [of  SlJaercn,  Du.  to  be  well]  living,  enjoin, 
ing,  eating,  &c. 

Fa'ringdon  Ward  [in  the  city  of  London]  took  its 
name  of  William  Faringdon  Goldfmith,  who  purchafed  the 
aldermanry  of  this  ward  in  the  year  1281  ;  it  was  after¬ 
wards  divided  into  tw'o  wards  in  the  17th  of  Richard  II, 
before  which  it  had  but  one  alderman  ;  it  is  now  called 
Farringdon  within  and  Farringdon  without. 

Fa'rleU  /  a  duty  of  6  pence  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 

Fa'rley  S  manour  of  Wefl  Slapton  in  Dcvonfbire  in 
the  weftern  parts,  Farleu  being  diftinguiffied  as  the  beft 
good  from  heriot  the  heft  beaft. 

A  Farm  [feojam  food,  of  jfeoftmian,  Sax.  to  afford  a 
livelihood]  a  houle  to  which  an  eftate  in  land  is  apper¬ 
taining  to  be  employ’d  in  husbandry. 

To  Fa  km  [yeoflmian,  Sax.  to  afford  a  livelihood, 
prendre  d  ferme ,  F.]  to  cultivate  land,  to  hire  a  farm,  6 Pc. 

Fa'rmable,  that  may  let  out  to  farm. 

A  Fa'rmer  [ fermier ,  F.]  one  who  occupies  and  culti¬ 
vates  a  farm. 

Fa'rness  [yeojine/ye,  &w.]  diftance,  length  of  way. 


Fa'ron,  a  fiat  of  game. 

Farra'ceous  [ farraceus,  L.]  made  of  wheat. 

Farra'go,  a  mixture  of  leveral  forts  of  grains  lown  ill 
the  fame  plat  of  ground  ;  or  afterwards  mingled  together ; 
Bollimong ,  Mojlin ,  Mefcelin. 

Farraginous,  of  Or  pertaining  to  a  farrago  ox  fuch 
a  mixture. 

Fa'rrier  [ferraro,  Ital.  ferrier,  F.  of  ferrum ,  L.  iron] 
one  whofe  trade  is  to  fhoo  horfes,  and  to  cure  thole  that 
are  difeafed  or  lame. 

To  Fa'rrow  of  yajrji,  Sax.  verves ,  L.  a  boar-pig]  to 
bring  forth  pigs,  apply ’d  to  a  fow. 

Fa'rsang  [ parafanga ,  L.]  a  Perfian  league  or  the 
fpace  of  3  miles. 

To  Fart  [prob.  of  jrejVCen,  Sax.  or  ffertetl,  Du.]  to 
break  wind  backwards. 

A  Fart  [fejvc,  .Sax.]  an  eruption  or  breaking  forth  of 
the  wind  out  of  the  body  by  the  fundament. 

ToFa'rthel  [of fardeler,  F.]  to  furl  thence. 

Fa'rtheling  Lines  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  lines  made 
faft  to  all  the  top-fails,  top-gallant  fails,  and  the  mifien 
yard-arm. 

Far'th  ER  [joijf’Soji,  Sax.]  a  greater  way  off,  at  great¬ 
er  diftance. 

Fa'rthest  [jcuJt’Seft,  .Sax.]  moft  remote,  at  the 
greateft  diftance. 

Fa'rth ing  [jceopTIing,  Sax.  q.  d.  a  fourthling]  the 
fourth  part  of  a  Saxon  penny,  a  copper  coin,  the  leaft 
piece  of  Englifi  money. 

Farthing  of  Gold  [q.  fourthling]  a  coin  in  ancient 
times  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  i.  e.  20  pence. 

Farthing  of  Land,  a  certain  conliderable  quantity  of 
land,  different  from  a  farundel. 

Fasce'  [ fafeia ,  L.]  a  feffe,  F. 

Fa'sces,  bundles  of  rods,  &c.  carried  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  magiftrates.  Thefe  fafees  were  bundles  of  rods  bound 
round  on  the  helve  of  an  hatchet,  the  head  of  the  hat¬ 
chet  appearing  at  the  top  of  them ;  thefe  intimated  that 
fome  offenders  were  to  be  chaftifed  with  milder  punilh- 
ments,  i.  e.  with  rods  ;  and  that  others,  when  there  was 
no  remedy,  were  to  be  cut  off  with  the  hatcher.  Thefe 
were  carried  before  the  confuls  and  other  fupreme  magif¬ 
trates. 

Fa'scia,  afwathe  or  fwaddling  band;  alfo  a  fwathe 
or  long  bandage  ufed  by  Surgeons. 

Fa'scia  [in  Architetture]  one  of  the  bands  that  make 
up  the  architrave,  being  3  in  number ;  alfo  a  range  of 
ftones  to  divide  the  ftories  in  a  building,  L. 

Fascia  lata  ?  [with  Anatomifis]  a  muffle  which 

Fascia'lis  latus  $  moves  the  leg,  the  lame  as  muf- 
culus  membranofus,  L. 

Fa'scia  [in  Afironomy]  certain  rows  of  fpots  in  the 
planet  Mars,  which  appear  like  fwathes  or  fillets  round 
about  his  body. 

Fascia'lis  [Anatomy]  a  muffle  of  the  leg,  the  fame 
that  is  called  Sai  torius.. 

Fa'sciated  [  fafiiatus ,  L.]  bound  with  Twaddling 
bands. 

Fascia'tion  [with  Surgeons]  a  binding  of  fwathes 
about  a  limb  in  order  to  its  cure,  L. 

Fasci'cular  [fa/cicularis  L.]  of  or  beloneine  to  a 
bundle.  S  ° 

ToFa'scinate  [fafeinatum,  L.]  to  bewitch. 

Fascination,  a  bewitching,  charming  or  inchant- 
ing  ;  alfo  witchcraft,  charms  or  Ipells,  which  alter  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things,  and  reprefent  them  quire  different 
from  what  they  are,  F.  of  L. 

Fascin  E  [of fafeis,  L.]  a  faggot  or  bavin,  F. 

Fascines  [in  Fortification]  are  branches  of  trees  or 
fmall  wood,  bound  about  at  the  ends  and  middle,  w  hich 
are  laid  together  with  earth  in  ditches  to  fill  them  up  ;  al¬ 
fo  to  make  parapets,  trenches,  &c.  alfo  being  firft  dipt  in 
pitch  or  tar  are  ufed  to  let  on  fire  and  burn  the  enemies 
lodgments  or  other  works. 

Fa'shion  [fa/on,  F.]  mode,  drels. 

Fashion  Pieces  [with  Shipwrights]  two  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  which  make  up  the  breadth  of  the  ftern,  and  are  the 
outermoft  timbers  on  each  fide  of  it,  excepting  alofc 
where  the  counters  are. 

Fa'shionable  [of  fa/ott,  F.]  according  to  the  mode. 

Fa'shion  ableness  [of  fa/on,  F.]  modifhnefs. 

Fa'shion  ed  [ fa/onne ]  F]  formed,  framed,  figured." 

Fa's  H  ION  er  J  one  that  makes  or  invents  new 

Fa'shion ist  >  modes;  alfo  that  forms,  frames 

Fa  s  h  1  o N- monger \  or  gives  the  figure  or  fhape  ;  alfo 
one  who  aftefts  following  the  faftiions. 

Fa- 
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Fa'sHIONS  [in  Horfes]  a  difeafe  the  fame  as  farcin* 

To  Fast  [fxY*a.n,  -Sax.]  to  abftain  from  food. 

Fast  [fay“  of  yaTCnian,  Sax.j  firm,  fecure;  alfo 

fWpAST  [^acf^en,  Sax.]  a  forbearance  or  abftinence  from 

food;  alfo  the  time  of  it. 

To  Fa'sTEN  [jraftnian,  •S’^fx.]  to  make  fait. 

To  Fasten  «P°”  [probably  of  anfaffetl,  Tent.]  to  feize 

and  lay  hold  upon.  . 

Fast  [with  Sailors]  a  rope  to  fatten  a  ihip  or  boat. 

Fast  country  [with  Tin  miners]  a  fhelf. 

Fa'sTEn’s  Een  or  Even ,  Shrove-Tuefday ,  fo  called  as  be¬ 
ing  the"  Eve  of  Afb-Wednefday,  the  firft  day  of  the  faft  of 

'a  Fastening  [Jfeyenung,  Sax.]  that  which  makes 
any  thing  faft;  alfo  making  a  thing  Eft 

FVsterm ans  7  men  of  repute  and  lubttance,  or  ra- 
FastiNC,  men  J  ther  bonds-men,  pledges,  fureties, 
who  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  were  to  anfvver  for  one  an¬ 
other’s  peaceable  behaviour.  "...  _  , 

Fa's t i,  the  Roman  Calendar,  in  which  were  fet  down 
all  days  of  feafts,  pleadings,  games,  ceremonies  and  other 
publick  bufinefs  throughout  the  year,  L 

Fasti  Dies,  the  days  on  which  the  lawyers  might  plead 

in,  like  our  term-time,  L.  . 

Fastidio'se  /  [fafitdtofus,  L.  faftdieux,  F.]  difdain- 
Fasti'dious  _s  fill,  proud,  haughty,  fcornful. 
Fastidiousness  [of fapdieux,  F.  fafiidiofus ,  L.]  dif- 

dainfulnefs.  ,  ,  .  r 

FasTi'diuM  Cibi  [with  Phyftcians ]  a  loathing  of 

meat,  L. 

Fasti'gia,  the  tops  of  any  thing,  U 
Fasti'giated  [fafiigiatus,  L.]  made  lharp  towards 

the  t0P-  ,  .  ,  r  i  •  r 

FasTi'gium,  the  top  or  height  of  anything,  L, 

FasTIGIUM  [in  Architefture]  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  the 
higheft  pitch  of  a  building ;  alfo  a  kind  of  ornamental 

-Fatness  [^fcinyrre  of  yaf^nian,  Sax.]  firmnefs  ; 
alfo  a  ftrong  hold  or  caftle,  fortification,  entrenchment, 
&c  alfo  fwiftnefs. 

Fastuo'se  [ fajluofus ,  L.  fafiueux ,  F.]  difdainful, 

^Fastuc/sxty  (  [  fapsopas ,  L.  ]  difdainfulnefs, 
Fa'st  uousness  S  pride. 

Fat  [yat,  S<*x.]  grofs,  full,  or  abounding  with  fat. 
Fat  [-Sea  Term]  broad  ,  as  they  lay  a  ftp  has  a  fat 
quarter ,  when  the  tuck  of  her  quarter  is  deep. 

Fat  [with  Anatomift]  a  greafy  fubftance  which  is  bred 
of  the  oily  part  of  the  aliment  and  blood. 

Fat  /  [yat,&«.  fiat,  Du.  of  vas,  L.]  a  large  wooden 
Vat  S  veflel  containing  S  bufhels ;  alfo  a  brewing 
veffel. 

Fat  ?  [of  Merchandife]  an  uncertain  quantity,  as  ot  yarn. 
Vat  S  from  210  to  21 1  bundles;  of  wire,  from  20 
to  25  pound  weight,  &V. 

Fa'tal  [ fatalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  fate;  unlucky, 
unhappy;  alfo  deadly. 

Fa  ta'lity  [Jatalite,  F.  of  fatalis ,  L.]  a  being  liable 
to  fate,  the  necefiity  of  an  event,  the  caufe  of  which  is  un¬ 
known,  and  which  the  ancients  ufually  attributed  to  de- 

Fa'talness  [ fatalitas ,  L  fatalite ,  F.J  unavoidablc- 

nefs,  difafteroufnefs-  .  . 

Fate  [j fatum,  of  fando,  L.  fpeaking]  it  primarily  im¬ 
plies  the  fame  with  effatum ,  a  word  or  deciee  pronounced 
by  God,  or  a  fix’d  fentence  whereby  the  Deity  has  pre- 
fcribed  the  order  of  things,  and  allotted  every  perfon  what 
lhall  befall  him.  The  Greeks  cali  it  and  Eluntuvv, 

as  tho’  Efp ftc  a  chain  or  neceffary  feries  ot  things  mdifto- 
lubly  linked  together  ;  and  the  moderns  call  it  Providence. 

AJlrological  Fate,  a  necelTity  of  things  and  events  an¬ 
ting  from  the  influence  and  pofition  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  which  give  laws  (as  they  fay)  both  to  the  elements 
and  mix’d  bodies,  and  to  the  wills  ot  men. 

Stoical  Fate,  is  by  Cicero  defined  to  be  an  order  or  fe¬ 
ries  of  caufes,  wherein  caufe  being  linked  to  caufe,  each 
produces  other  ;  and  thus  all  things  flow  from  one  pdme 
caufe.  Chryftppus  calls  it  a  natural,  invariable  fucceffion 
of  all  things  ab  ceterno,  each  involving  other 

Fa'ted,  ordered,  decreed  or  appointed  by  fate. 

The  Fates  [fata,  L.]  the  deftinies  according  to  the 
.  poets,  the  three  fatal-  fillers,  Clotho,  Lacheft  and  Atropos, 
■which  fee. 

Father  [yaTeja  of  fe^ an,  Sax.  to  feed,  fatter,  Dm. 
pater,  L,  micrip,  Gr-]  he  who  has  begotten  a  child. 


Adoptive  Father,  is  one  who  takes  the  children  of 
fonie  other  perfon  and  owns  them  for  his  own. 

natural  Father,  is  one  who  has  illegitimate  children. 
Putative  Father,  is  he  who  is  only  the  reputed  or 
fuppofed  father. 

To  Father  a  thing  upon  a  perfon,  is  to  impute  it  to 
him. 

Fa  ther- lasher,  a  kind  of  fifh. 

Fa't  her  less  [ofjafSerleay,  Sax.]  the  ftate  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  without  a  father. 

Fa'therlin  ess  [yte^eplicneffe,  -S/rx.]  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  a  father  ;  fatherly  affeftion. 

Fa't  hers  [by  way  of  emphafis]  the  bifhops  of  the 
primitive  church  ;  alfo  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  the  pre- 
fent  church  ;  alfo  perfons  venerable  for  their  age  ;  alfo  fu- 
periors  of  convents  or  monafteries. 

Fa'thom  /  [pe’Sm,  &ix.]  a  meafure  of  6  feet;  the 
Fa'dv  M  S  Hebrew  fathom  contained  7  feet  $  inches 
and  a  little  more. 

FATHOMc/ffH  the  (ith  part  of  that  quantity  com¬ 
monly  called  a  coal-fire. 

To  Fa'thom  [yafoinian,  Sax.]  to  found  the  depth  of 
water ;  alfo  to  dive  into  or  dilcover  a  perfon’s  defigns. 

Fati'dic  [fatidicus,  L.  fatidique,  F.]  foretelling  or  dc- 
claring-fate  or  deftiny,  or  what  has  been  decreed  by  the 
fates,  or  has  been  pre-ordained. 

Fati'dics  ?  [ fatidici  of  fatum  dicere,  L.]  deftiny- 
Fati'dicks5  readers,  fortune-tellers. 

Fati'ferous  [fatifer,  L.]  bringing  on  fate,  bringing 
deftruftion. 

Fa'tigable,  that  may  be  tired. 

Fa'tig  ablen  ess  [of  fatigare ,  L.]  liablenefs  or  ca- 
pablenef.  of  being  wearied,  fatigued  or  tired. 

Fati'gue,  hardfhip,  toil,  wearilome  labour,  F. 

To  Fati'gue  [ fatigare ,  L.  fatiguer,  F.]  to  weary,  to 
tire,  to  harals. 

Fati'loquist  [fatiloquus,  L.]  a  deftiny-reader;  a 
footh-fayer. 

Fa't n  ess  [  JCattnefFe,  sax.]  fat,  a  being  fat ;  grott- 
nefs  in  body,  &c- 

Fau'cet  [faujfet,  F.]  a  part  of  a  tap  to  put  in  a 
cask, 

Fau'ceus  [with  Anatomift J  the  upper  part  of  the 
gullet. 

Fau'chioN  [fauchon,  F]  a  fort  of  thorn,  broad 
wooden  fword  or  weapon  to  figiu  with. 

Faugh  Ground,  ground  that  has  fun  a  year  or  more 
unploughed. 

A  Fault  [faute,  faulte ,  F.]  a  crime,  an  error. 

To  Fa U  LTER  [probably  of  f altar,  Span,  or  faitemt* 
Du.]  to  Hammer  or  hefitate  in  one’s  lpeech  ,  alfo  to  pro¬ 
ceed  but  coolly  in  a  defign. 

Fau'ltiness  [plein  des  fautes,  F.]  badnefs,  the  being 
faulty  or  blameable. 

Fau'ltless  [fans  faute,  F.]  without  fault  ;  not  de- 
ferving  blame. 

Fau'ltlesness,  a  being  free  from  faults. 

Fau'lty  [ plein  de  fautes,  F.]  that  is  bad,  or  has  a  fault 
or  full  of  faults. 

Fau’na,  a  certain  goddefs  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
the  matrons  facrificed  in  the  night-time  and  very  private¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  man  fo  much  as  to  look 
into  her  temple  upon  pain  of  death,  becaufe  that  Fauna, 
when  fhe  lived,  was  fo  chafte,  that  fhe  always  kept  her 
felf  in  her  chamber,  and  never  would  look  upon  any  man 
but  her  husband. 

Fauna'li A  [among  the  Romans]  feafts  held  in  D«- 
cember  in  honour  of  Faunus ,  during  which  the  country- 
people  leaving  work,  diverted  themfelves  with  dancing  and 

other  merriments.  . 

Fau'nus,  was  the  (on  of  Ficus  a  king  of  the  Latins, 
whom  they  made  the  god  of  the  fields  ;  becaufe  he 
was  the  inventor  of  many  things  neceffary  for  husbandry, 
they  accounted  him  the  father  of  the  other  Fauni,  and  of 
the  fatyrs  who  all  are  faid  to  have  worn  horns  on  them 
heads,  and  to  have  had  goats-feet.  This  Faunus  reigned 
in  Italy,  Anno  Mundi  2691,  in  the  laft  year  of  Gideon  the 
judge  of  Ifrael. 

Fa 'v OUR  [favor,  L.  favour,  F.]  favourable  carriage, 
kindnefs  ;  a  good  office  or  turn  ;  alfo  a  knot  of  ribbons 

given  at  a  wedding.  n.  c 

h  To  Fa'vouR  \  f aver e,  L.  fawn  fir,  F.]  to  ffiew  favour, 
to  affift  or  countenance  ;  alfo  to  be  like  in  countenance  or 
refemble  another  perfon. 

The  Favour  of  God’s  Providence  [in  Hteroglyphckij  was 
reprefented  by  the  ancients  by  a  great  flat  in  the  air  ; 

*  G  g  g  5  becaufs 
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becaufe  it  is  often  clouded  with  adverfity,  and  never 
fliines  long  upon  us  without  interruption. 

Fa'vour,  is  oppofed  to  rigour,  efpecially  in  matters  of 
juftice. 

Favourable  [favorabilis,  L.]  apt  to  favour,  afiift 
or  promote,  good,  gracious,  kind,  obliging 

FaVourableness  [of favorabilis,  L,.]  eafinefs,  mo- 
deratenels,  tempera  tends,  goodnels. 

Fa'vourer  [f auteur,  F.  fautor,  L.]  one  who  coun¬ 
tenances  or  encourages,  &c. 

Fa  vour.it  E  [un  favori,  une  favorie,  F.  File  or  ilia  epui 
favetur ,  L.j  a  darling,  a  minion,  one  who  enjoys  the  good 
will  or  kindnefs  of  another 

Faussebray  [in  Fort  ideation]  a  ftnall  rampart  about 
3  or  4  fathom  wide  bordered  with  a  parapet  and  banquette, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  defend  the  fols. 

Fau  st it  As,  the  goddefs  of  good  luck,  which  was 
worfhipped  for  the  encreafe  of  cattle,  L. 

Fau'tor,  a  favourer,  an  abettor,  L. 

Faux  burgh,  the  fuburbs  of  a  city  the  buildings 
without  the  walls. 

I  o  Fa  w  n  [ faonner ,  F .]  to  bring  forth  young,  fpoken 
of  a  doe  or  hind.  °  r 

To  Fa  w  N  upon  [of  JCantoian,  AwJ  to  coalcs,  flatter  or 
iooth  up. 

ATawn  [fa»n,  F.J  a  young  deer,  buck  or  doe  of  the 
hrft  year. 

Faw  ning  [of  yan^ian,  Sax.]  flattering,  foothing  be¬ 
haviour. 

Fay,  faith,  as  by  my  fay. 

Fay  tours  [Old  stat .]  idle  fellows,  vagabonds. 

-  l  AY  ,LING  °f.  Recor^s  [Law  Term]  is  when  an  aftion 
is  biought  againlf  one  who  pleads  any  matter  or  record, 
and  avers  to  prove  it  by  record  and  fails  to  bring  it  into 
court,  or  brings  fuch  an  one  as  is  no  bar  to  the  a&ion. 

Fay  NT  Pleader  [law  Term]  is  a  falfe,  covinous  or 
colluiory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  deceit  of  a  third 
perion. 

Fe,  as  Auto  de  Fe  [i.  e.  the  a  ft  of  faith]  the  trial  or  fen- 
tence  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain ,  or  their  execution  or 
burning  of  hereticks,  Span. 

F  f  [in  Mufuk  Books ]  ftands  for  forte  forte,  and  denotes 
very  loud. 

Feabs,  fca-berries,  goofe- berries. 

Fea'ged  [of  fe.Tgclt,  Du.]  beaten,  whipped,  c '?o 
whence  probably  comes  our  word  fagging. 

Fea  l  [f.  e.  trufty]  the  tenants  by  knights  fervice  ufed 
anciently  to  be  feal  and  leal,  i.  e.  faithful  and  loyal  to 
their  lord. 

Fea  lty  [  fidel it  as,  L.  fidelite,  F.]  fidelity,  loyalty. 
Realty  [mZw]  an  oath  taken  at  the  admitting  a 
tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord,  of  whom  he  holds  his  land. 

bEAR  [fepht;,  S4X.]  apprehenfion  of  evil,  dread  or 
fright- 

To  Fear  [jtejian,  Sax.]  to  terrify  or  put  into  fear;  ai¬ 
rhead  bC  affr'8hted  ;  alf°  to  be  aPPrehenfive  of,  to 

Fea'rful  [jteJihTyul,  Sax.]  apprehenfivc  of  evil. 

A  fearful  and  timorous  man  [ Hieroglyphically  ]  was 
reprefented  by  the  ancients  by  a  wolf ;  becaufe  it  is  re- 
ported  that  this  beaft  will  ftartle  at  the  leaft  thing  and 
altho  it  does  not  want  courage  to  encounter  an  enem’y  vet 
it  is  afraid  of  a  ftone.  1 

Fea'rful ly  [/ephtjaillic,  Sax.]  after  a  terrifying 
manner.  “  & 
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ral  fri^ing  of  the  hair  in  horfes,  which  in  fome  places 
r.fes  above  the  lying  hair,  and  there  reprefents  the  Lure 
of  the  top  of  an  ear  of  corn.  °ure 

T°  Feat  h  er  [of  jtea’SeJi,  ^  ]  to  ferape  together  to 
furmfh,  as  to  feather  one  s  neft.  ^  s  >  to 

To  cut  a  Feather  [Sea  Term]  faid  ofa  fhip  when 
flie  makes  the  water  foam  before  her  **  hen 


ofevilA  RFULNESS  rjCepht)CulneJrJr»  Sax.]  apprehenfive 

Fea'rles  s  [Jtephtlear,  Sax.]  void  of  fear  or  appre¬ 
henfion  of  evil,  bold  daring.  ** 

*££&  c"J,gSy'karIiC’  **  ™h°“'  fa'.  un- 

Jnc^Ma„Nger„,[a';1'arnerre’  “W*- 

doneEA,SIBL  E  ^a  ftUe>  that  may  be  done,  eafy  to  be 

F- and  » 

rJ°rF\ASl  for”art>  to  make  a  feaft;  to 

eat  at  a  feaft  or  feftival.  3 

a  feaftA,STING>  0r  driakillg  at  or  entertaining  with 

table  died  f*’**  ^-1  an  aflion,  a  great  and  no- 

Fea'ther  [jtsB’feji,  Sax.]  a  plume  of  a  fowl. 
Leather  [with  Hor/emen]  is  a  certain  fort  of  natu- 


Feath  er- edg  d  boards  [in  Carpentry]  boards  that  are 
thicker  on  one  edge  than  on  the  other. 

Feath  ?.K-top  grafs ,  an  herb. 

Feather -boiling  [with  ConfeSioners]  is  the  boiling  of 
fugar  fo  often  or  fo  long,  that  blowing  thro’ the  holers  of 
the  skimmer,  or  fhaking  a  Ijaatula  with  a  back  ftioke 

IE  and  largebubb,leS  UP  on  hiSb>  >’t  is  become  feal 
therd  ,  and  when  after  frequent  trials  thofe  bubbles  are 
perceived  to  be  thicker  and  in  greater  quantity  fo  that 
they  flick  together  and  form  as  it  were  a  flyin^  flaj<e  then 
they  fay  the  fugar  is  greatly  feather’d.  °  * 

A  Roman -  Feather  [with  Hor/emen]  a  feather  upon 
the  neck  of  a  horfe,  which  is  a  row  of  hair  turn’d  back 
and  rais  d,  which  juft  by  the  mane  forms  a  mark  like  the 
blade  of  a  fword. 

Fea 'therles ness  [yeafejilearnefr,  5«*.]  rhe  be¬ 
ing  without  feathers  or  unfledg’d. 

Fea  t  L  y ,  ocidly,  after  an  unufual  or  uncouth  manner. 

bEA  tness,  odnefs,  uncouthnefs. 

F  E  A 't  u  R  e  [  failure,  F.J  a  lineament  of  the  face. 

Fea  zing  [with  Sailors J  the  ravelling  out  any  meat 
rope  or  cable  at  the  ends.  °  7  ° 

Febricita  tion,  an  inclining  to  an  ague  L 
bricitation C U L 0  s  1 T Y  U^^fitas,  L.J  the  fame' as  fe- 

Febriculo'se  [febriculofus,  L.]  that  hath  or  is  fub- 
jea  to  a  high  fever. 

b  e  B  r  1  f  u  G  e  [  febrifuga ,  L.]  a  medicine  which  drives 
away  or  cures  a  fever. 

b  e'bris,  a  fever  or  ague,  L. 

Febrls  U^,  a  peftilential  fever  common  in  Hunga¬ 
ry,  call  d  Lues  Pannonica.  ° 

February  [Fevrier,  F.  Februaries,  L.  of  <t>iZPvdes@'% 
Cr.  or  februando  or  februis,  L.  the  expiatory-facrifices,  ^hat 
the  Romans  ufed  to  offer  this  month  for  the  purifying  the 
people]  anciently  the  1 2th  month  of  the  year,  bufnow 
the  2d  This  month  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fcul- 
pture,  by  the  image  of  a  man  clad  in  a  dark  sky-colour, 
carrying  in  his  right  hand  the  Aftronomical  fign  Pifces. 

bEciA  i  es  [among  the  Romans]  certain  ftare-priefts, 
who  were  to  aflift  in  trearies  of  peace.  It  was  not  lawful 
ro  conclude  any  bufinefs  of  peace  or  war,  until  they  had 
pronounced  it  juft  :  and  when  they  intended  to  go  to 
war  w.thany  nation,  the  Pater  Patratus,  who  was  the 
chief  of  them,  was  fent  to  declare  it  ;  and  when  they 
concluded  a  peace,  they  carried  with  them  fome  grafs  out 
of  Rome,  and  when  they  met  the  other  parties,  the  Pater 
Patratus  caufed  a  hog  to  be  placed  at  bis  feet,  and  with 
a  great  ftone  knock’d  it  on  the  head,  fwearing  and  wifli- 
mg  that  Jupiter  would  thus  punifh  him,  or  that  people  that 
intended  any  mifehief  or  deceit  by  the  treaty,  or  that 
fhould  firft  violate  their  oaths,  and  break  the  agreement 
by  any  publick  a£is  of  hoftility. 

Fe'cula  [in  Pharmacy]  a  white,  mealy  fublfance  or 
powder,  which  fubfides  and  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
juices  or  liquors  of  divers  roots. 

Feculence^  [faculentia,  L.]  dregginefs,  or  being 
bE  culency  S  full  of  dregs  and  lees. 

Fe  culent  [faculens,  £..]  full  of  dregs,  dreggy 
Fecu'nd  [foecundus,  L.]  fruitful,  pleafant. 

Fecu  ndness  >  [ foccunditas^  F.J  fertility,  fruitful- 
Fecu  ndity  S  nefs. 

Fe'deral  [o ffeedus,,  L.  a  covenant]  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  covenant  or  agreement.  ° 

F u  f  R  a  L  Holinefs  [with  Divines]  i.  e.  covenanted  ho- 
hneft,  fuch  as  is  attributed  to  young  children  born  of 
Chnftian  parents  and  newly  baptized,  as  being  included 
within  the  covenant  of  grace. 

b  E  lieralness  [of  foederalis ,  L.]  the  appertaining  to 
a  covenant.  ° 

To  bEE  [of  j^eah,  Sax.  a  fief]  a  reward,  w-ages,  &c. 
b  EE  (as  Spelman  defines  it)  is  a  right  which  the  vaflal 
has  m  land,  or  fome  immoveable  things  of  his  lord’s  ro 
ufe  the  fame,  and  take  the  profits  of  it  hereditarily  ren¬ 
dering  to  his  lord  luch  feudal  duties  and  lervices  as  be¬ 
long  to  military  tenure  ;  the  meer  propriety  of  the  foil 
always  remaining  to  the  lord. 
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Fee  alfolute ?  in  an  eftate,  &e.  of  which  a  perfon  is 
Fee  firnple  £  pofl'effed  in  thole  general  words  to  us 
and  our  heirs  for  ever. 

Fee  Conditional  /  is  that  whereof  a  perfon  is  poflefs’d 
Fee  Tail  S  in  thefe  words,  to  us  and  our  heirs. 

Fee  Farm  [Law  Term]  land  held  of  another  in  fee, 
that  is,  for  ever  to  himfolf  and  his  heirs,  paying  a  certain 
annual  rent  out  of  it 

Fee'ble  [  foible ,  F.]  weak,  languid. 

Fee'bleness  [fotblejfe,  F.j  weakneis,  languidnels. 

To  Feed  [of  yetoan,  .Sax.]  to  furnilh  or  lupply  with 
food  ;  alfo  to  eat. 

Feed,  pafture.  Milton. 

To  Feel  [jtelan,  5<*x.]  to  touch,  handle,  to  ufe  the 
fenle  of  feeling. 

To  Feel  a  Horfe  in  the  Hand  [with  Horfemen ]  is  to  ob- 
lerve  that  the  will  of  the  horfo  is  in  their  hand  ;  that  he 
taftes  the  bridle,  and  has  a  good  Appui  in  obeying  the 

bit. 

To  Feel  a  Horfe  upon  the  Haunches  [in  Horfemanfiip]  is 
to  obferve  that  he  plies  or  bends  them,  which  is  contrary 
to  leaning  or  throwing  upon  the  fhoulders. 

Fpe'lingly  [of  jcelan,  Sax.]  icnfibly,  after  a  feeling 
manner. 

Fe e'l i NG,  or  touching,  is  one  of  the  external  fenfes, 
whereby  we  get  the  ideas  of  fohd,  hard,  fofr,  rough’, 
fmooth,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  or  other  tangible  qualities  ; 
as  .lfo  of  diftance  itching,  titillarion,  pain,  &c. 

Feet  [yotar,  Sax.]  parts  of  an  animal  body;  alfo  a 
meafure,  in  length  iz  inches. 

Feet  [in  Poetry]  the  French  and  Italian  poets  are  unac¬ 
quainted  such  feet  and  quantity;  and  fome  have  weakly 
imagined  that  the  Englifb  have  none;  but  we  find  by  a  very 
little  alteration,  that  the  harmony  of  the  fweeteft  verfe  is 
fpoil’d ;  and  that  plainly  ihews,  that  the  meafure  of  feet 
and  Cfua  t  ty  being  truly  obferv’d,  makes  the  mufick,  as 
may  be  perceived  in  what  follows. 

When  man  on  many  multiply  d  his  kind. 

When  man  multiply'd  his  kind  on  many. 

F  Eg  A 'r.Y  [q.vgary  of  vagando,  L.  wandering]  a  ro¬ 
ving,  rambling  or  roaming  about. 

To  Feign  [fingere,  L.  femdre ,  F.j  to  pretend,  to  dif- 
fctnbje,  to  make  a  fhew  of ;  to  counterfeit  ;  to  contrive 
devife  or  force.  ’ 

Fei'gnjng  !  feinant,  F -fingens,  L.]  making  a  fhew  o** 
counterfeiting,  8 Pc.  '  ’ 

A  Feint  [me  feinte,  F.j  a  counterfeit  offer,  a  fhew  or 
presence,  a  falle  fhew,  a  difguife. 

A  Feint  [in  Fencing]  a  talle  attack,  a  ihew  of  giving 
a  ftroke,  or  making  a  pufh  in  one  part,  with  a  defign  to 
bnng  a  perfon  to  guard  that  part,  and  to  leave  fome  other 
part  unguarded  where  the  ftroke  is  really  intended. 

A  Feint  [in  Mufak]  a  femi  tone,  the  fame  that  is  call’d 

Diefis. 

A  Feint  [in  Rhetorick]  a  figure  whereby  the  orator 
touches  on  fomething,  in  making  a  fhew  of  palling  it  over 
in  filence. 

ToAeist  to  let  a  fart  without  a  noife. 

A  Feist  [feift,  Teut.  yirr,  -Sax]  a  fart  without  noife. 
te  Lsus  [ Old  Records]  a  frnail  bundle  or  armful. 
Fe'ltring,  entangling. 

Fel,  the  gall,  one  of  the  humours  of  the  body.  L. 
Fel  terr*  [in  Botany]  the  lefler  or  common  centaury.  L 
Fel  Vitri,  the  drols  or  feum  of  melted  glafs.  call’d 

oanderer.  L. 

F^ApTO'N  [in  Logick ]  a  techninal  name  of  the  fecond 
mood  of  the  third  figure  of  a  categorical  1>  llogifm,  wherein 
tne  nrft  propofition  is  an  univerfal  negative,  the  fecond  an 
univerlal  affirmative,  and  the  thrid  a  particular  negative. 

lo  Peli'citate  [felicitare,  L.]  to  make  or  render 

nappy. 

Felicitous  [felix,  L.J  happy. 

cirfumteeTs?USNESS  L’J  haPPinefs>  haPP7 

Feli'city  [  f elicit  as,  L.]  happinefs,  bleffiednefs. 

C  elicit  Y,  the  Goddefs  [in  Painting,  &c.]  was  repre- 
ented  as  a  lady  fitting  on  an  imperial  throne,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  Caduceus ,  and  in  the  other  a.  Cornucopia,  clad  in 
3  AU{?  '  vcftment  trimmed  with  filver. 

AbE'LDFARB  [peal JCOJ),  of  yeal  a  field,  andyanan, 
a  bi  d°  **  Pr°^-  ^ccau^  °f  flying  for  before  it  alights] 

a  be  aft1"  ^e^e»  Sax^  crue^>  outrageous;  alfo  the  skin  of 

To  Fell  [yeallan,  iux.]  to  ftrike  or  cut  down. 


Fell  Monger  [of  yelle,  Sax.  a  skin,  and  man^ejie,  Sax. 
a  monger]  one  who  deals  in  skins  of  cattle,  parts  the’ wool 
from  the  pelts  in  order  to  be  drefs’d  for  leather  or  parch¬ 
ment.  r 

Fell  ttort,  an  herb. 

Fella'ble,  that  may  be  felled,  or  fit  to  fell, 
with^ L 'll  FLU0Ui  [jeU'fluus,  L.]  flowing  or  abounding 

Fe'llness  [of  yellnyyre,  .Sax.]  fiercenels. 

Fe  llow  [prob.  of  to  follow j  a  companion,  an  equal, 
r  e  llowship,  fbciety,  company,  partnerfhip;  alfo  the 
place  of  a  member  of  a  college  in  the  umverfity. 

Fe'llows  Lin  Fortification]  arc  6  pieces  ot  wood,  each 
of  which  form  an  arch  of  a  circle,  and  thofe  joined  all  to¬ 
gether  by  duledges,  make  an  mrire  circle  with  ,  z  fpokes 
which  make  the  wheel  of  a  gun  carriao-e. 

Rule  of  Fellowship  [with  Arithmeticians]  a  rule  of 
great  ufe  in  ballancing  accounts  among  merchants,  8 Pc. 
where  a  number  of  perfons  putting  together  a  general  flock, 
it  is  required  to  give  every  one  his  proportional  fhare  of  the 
lols  or  gain. 

b  e  l  o  d  e  s  e  [in  Law]  one  who  commits  felony  by 
laying  violent  hands  upon  himfelf;  a  felf-murderer  fuch 
an  one  is  to  be  interr’d  without  Chriftian  burial,  with  a 
flake  driven  thro’  his  corps  and  to  forfeit  his  goods. 
f1  e'lon,  a  malefoffor  who  commits  felony,  F. 

Felo  nious  [en  felon,  Jb .  ot  felonia,  L.J  after  a  feloni¬ 
ous  manner. 

b  elo  nioUsn  ess,  felonious  quality  or  circumftances. 
Fe  LONY  [  fehnie,  F.  prob  of  qmhcaais  or  <p^  ea/Ltctf  Gr. 
a  capital  crime]  in  offence  that  is  next  in  degree  to  petty 
treafon,  and  comprehends  divers  particulars,  as  murder, 
fodomy,  rape,  firing  of  houfes  wilfully,  >c.  the  pumlh- 
menrof  all  which  is  death,  excep.  Petty  Larceny.  ‘ 

b  E L  r  (.felt:,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  coarfe  wool,  or  wool  and 
hair  for  making  of  hats. 

Felts,  i  e.  felt  hats  were  firft  made  in  England  by 
Spaniards  and  Dutchmen  in  the  beginning  of  the  -citm  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  D  5  , 

b  elu'c  A,  a  fort  of  fmall  lhip,  or  fea-veflel. 

Fe'male  [femellet  F.  feemina,  L.J  the  flie- kind  of  all 
animals,  QPc. 

Feme  Covert  [F r.  Law  Term]  a  married  woman. 
Fe'minine  [  feemimnus ,  L.J  of  the  female  kind. 
Feminine  Gender  [in  Gram.]  a  term  apply  d  to  fuch 
nouns  as  are  declined  with  the  feminine  article  hoc. 

Feminine  Planets  [Aftrology]  are  fuch  as  furpafs  in 
paflive  qualities,  i.  e.  moifture  and  drinefs. 

Femo'rius  [Anatomy]  a  mufcle  of  the  le?  call’d 
alfo  Crureus,  L.  & 

Fe'mur,  the  thigh,  the  part  from  the  buttock  to  the 
knee,  L. 

Fen  [yenne,  Snx.J  a  marffi  or  moorifla  ground. 

Fen  Cricket,  an  infoft. 

Fence  [of  defenders,  of  fendere,  L.]  an  hedge  or  inclo- 
fure. 

To  Fence  [of  fendu,  F.  of  defenders ,  L.]  to  inclofe  with 
a  fence. 

To  Fence  [of  defenders,  L.]  to  fight  with  fwords. 
Fence  Month  [Tore (l  Law]  a  month  in  which  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  to  hunt  in  the  foreft,  becaufe  in  that  month  the  fe¬ 
male  deer  fawn  ;  it  is  15  days  before  midfummer. 

Fe/nc  ER  [of  de fendere,  F.]  a  fword-player,  &c. 

Simple  Fe'ncing,  is  what  is  performed  dire£tly  and 
Amply  on  the  fame  line. 

Compound  Fencing,  includes  all  the  poflible  arts  and 
inventions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  caufe  him  to  leave 
unguarded  the  place  that  is  intended  ro  be  attack’d. 

To  Fend  [with  Sailors]  as  to  fend  the  boat,  is  to  fave  it 
from  being  daffi’d  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks,  fliore.  or 
fides  of  the  ffiip.  ’ 

To  Fend  [defendere,  L.]  to  defend  or  ward  off 
Fender  [of  defendere,  L.]  an  iron  to  keep  up  cinders 
allies,  SSL  * 

Ff/nders  [with  Sailors]  pieces  of  old  cables,  ropes, 
or  wooden  billets  hung  over  the  fides  of  a  lhip,  to  keep 
other  fhips  from  rubbing  againft  her  ;  alfo  the  fame  as  are 
ufod  for  boats. 

Fender  Bolts  [in  a  Ship]  iron  pins,  having  long  ani 
thick  heads  ftuck  into  the  outermoft  bends  or  wales  of  a 
lhip,  to  lave  her  fides  from  bruifos  or  hurts. 

Fendu'en  P«/  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a  crols  cloven 
down  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  pans  fet  at  fome  diftancc 
from  one  another. 
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Fene'sTRA,  a  window,  L-  .  , 

Fenestra  [with  Anatomifis ]  two  holes  m  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  ear  next  the  drum,  the  one  called  Oxialis ,  and 

the  other  Rotunda ,  L.  .  r  , 

Fen  estra  Ovalis  [ Anatomy ]  a  hole  in  the  barrel  ot  the 

ear  where  the  balls  of  the  (tapes  Hands,  L. 

Fenestra  Rotunda  [Anat.]  a  hole  in  the  barrel  of  the 
ear  that  leads  to  the  cochlea,  and  is  covered  by  a  fine  mem¬ 
brane  inclofed  in  the  rife  of  the  hole,  L. 

17fnnel  [fenouil,  F.  fccniculum,  L.]  an  herb. 
Fe'nnish  (  [jcenni£,  Sax.]  full  of, or  abounding  with 
Fe'nny  S  fens. 

Fenny  Stones,  a  plant  fome what  of  the  fame  quality  as 
the  plant  dogs- Hones. 

Fe'nnigreek  ?  p  Tcenum  grxcttm,  L.]  an  herb. 
Fe'nugreek  b 


Ffod  ?  r  eob.  Sax.]  the  fame  as  fee. 

Feud  S  * 


Feodal,  of  or  pertaining  to  fee, 

Feoda'litas  [ Old  Rec.]  fealty  or  homage  paid  by  a 
feodal  tenant  to  his  lord. 

Feo'dary  ^  an  officer  formerly  belonging  to  the 

Fe'udaRY  >  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  whofe 

Fe'udatoryS  office  was  to  furvey  and  value  the 
land  of  the  ward,  &c. 

Feudatory,  a  tenant  who  holds  his  land  by  feodal 

fervice.  c 

Feo'dum  [feulmm,  Goth.]  any  fee,  benefit  or  profit. 

Feodum  laicum  [ Old  Rec.]  a  lay-fee,  or  land  held  in 
fee  from  a  lay-lord,  by  common  fer vices,  in  oppofition  to 
the  ecclefiaHical  holding  in  frank  almoine ,  L. 

Feodum  militis  [Old  Rec. J  or 

Feodum  militate,  knight’s  fee,  which  by  the  ufual 
computation  is  480  acres  ;  24  acres  making  a  virgate,  4  vir- 
gates  a  hide,  and  5  hides  a  knight’s  fee,  L. 

Feoffee  [ Law  Term]  he  that  is  infeoffed,  or  to 
whom  a  feoffment  is  made. 

To  Feoff  [fieffer,  FQ  to  enfeoff. 

Feo  ffment  [common  Law]  the  gift  or  grant  of 
honours,  caHles,  manours,  mefluages,  lands  or  other  cor¬ 
poreal  or  immoveable  things  ot  the  like  nature  to  another 
ill  fee-fimple  ;  i.  e.  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the 
delivery  of  feifin,  and  the  poffeffion  of  the  thing  given, 
whether  the  gift  be  made  by  deed  or  writing. 

Feo'ffment  in  Trufi  \_common  Law J  is  the  deviling 
or  making  over  lands,  &c.  by  will  to  truHees  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  legacies,  &c. 

Feoffe'r,  he  who  makes  a  feoffment  to  another. 

Feorm  [ yeojime  of  pcopmian,  <Snx.]  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  victuals  and  other  neceffaries,  which  the  tenants  of 
out  lands  anciently  gave  to  the  thane  or  Lord;  hence 
comes  our  name  of  Farm  and  Farmer. 

Fer  de  Fourcbette  [in  Heraldry]  or  Croix  a  fer 
de  Fourchette,  i.  e.  a  crofs  with  forked  irons  at 
each  end,  reprefenting  a  fort  of  iron  firmer 

v____ _ „  ufed  by  musketeers,  to  reft  their  muskets  on  ; 

and  in  this  it  differs  from  the  crofs  Fourchee,  that  the  ends 
of  that  turn  forked,  but  this  has  that  fort  of  fork  fixed 
upon  the  fquare  end.  See  the  figure. 

Fer  de  Mouline  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  fame  as 
the  Crofs  Milrine,  or  Ink  Milrine ,  and  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  the  iron  of  a  mill,  i.  e.  the  piece  of 
iron  that  upholds  the  mill,  as  in  the  figure 

annexed. 

Fera'city  [feracitas,  L.]  fertility,  fruitfulnefs. 
Fe'ral  [  feralis,  L.]  mortal,  deadly,  difmal. 

Feral  signs  [with  Aflrologers]  are  Leo,  and  the  laff 
part  of  Sagittarius ,  which  are  fo  called,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  reprefenting  wild  beafts  in  figure,  but  be- 
caufe  they  imagine  them  to  have  fome  kind  of  lavage  in¬ 
fluence,  and  give  fierce  and  cruel  difpolitions  to  thofe  that 
are  born  under  them. 

Fer  DELIA  Terra  [ Old  Rec.]  a  fardel,  10  acres  of  land. 
Fera'lia  [of  ferendis  epulis,  L.  i.  e.  of  carrying 
viSlualsj  feffivals  held  in  February,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Manes ,  in  which  they  carried  viftuals  to  the  urns  and 
lepulchers  of  their  deceafed  relations. 

Ferd-fare  [FejV°->Xpe,  Sax.]  an  immunity  from 
going  to  the  wars. 

Ferd-wit  LgejYo-pite  ,  Sax.  of  jcejito  an  arnT  » 
an  d  pite  a  compofitionj  a  formulary  in  ancent  times,  by 
which  the  long  pardoned  mm-flaughter  committed  in  the 
army. 

Fere'  [in  Man  ck  Writings |  almt-fl,  common)  L 
Fer  1  a  [in  OM  Rec.J  a  fair. 

Fe'ri  At,  hotv-days  or  days  on  which  the  anctelU  Re 
mans  abflained  from  work. 


Fe'rity  [  feritast  L.  ferocite,  Fr.]  fiercenefs,  cruelty, 
favagenefs,  brutality. 

Feri'ne  [  ferinus ,  L.]  of  or  like  wild  beaffs. 

Feri'o  [with  Logicians]  a  mood,  when  the  firfl  propo- 
fition  of  a  categorical  fyllogifm  is  an  univerfal  negative, 
the  fecond  a  particular  negative. 

Fer  is  o' N  [with  Logicians]  a  term  when  the  propofl- 
tions  are  anfwerable  to  ferio,  as  no  feverity  is  plea f ant,  fome 
feverity  is  ncceffary,  therefore  fomethir.g  that  is  necejfary  is 
not  pleafant. 

Fe'rling  [ Old  Rec.]  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny;  alfo 
the  quarter  of  a  ward  in  a  borough. 

Fer  LING  a'ta  t  [  Old  Her.]  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard 
Ferli'ngus  S  land» 

Ferm  [jteopm,  £#*.]  a  houfe,  or  land,  or  both,  taken 
by  indenture  of  leafe,  or  leafe  parole. 

Ferme  aferme  [in  Riding  Academies]  a  term  ufed  to 
fignify  in  the  fame  place,  without  ffirring  or  parting. 

Ferment  [in  Vbyficks]  any  kind  of  body,  which  being 
applied  to  another,  produces  a  fermentation  therein,  as  the 
acid  in  leaven,  &c.  See  Fermentation. 

To  Ferment  [  fermentare ,  L.]  to  rife  orpuff  upas 
leaven  or  yeaff  does ;  to  work  as  beer  and  other  liquors  do, 
fo  as  to  clear  it  felf  from  dregs  and  impurities. 

Fermenta'tion,  an  inteffine  motion  or  commotion 
of  the  ffnall  infenfible  particles  of  a  mixt  body,  arifing 
without  any  apparent  mechanical  caufe,  as  when  leaven  or 
ycafl  ferments. 

Fermentation  [with  Phyjicians]  a ny  gentle  mo* 
rion  of  the  paits  of  the  blood  or  juice  in  the  body  occa- 
fioned  by  fomething  that  helps  to  clarify,  exalt  and  render 
them  more  fubtil  ;  lb  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  healthful  and 
natural  Hate. 

Fermentation  [with  Chymifis]  a  kind  of  ebullition 
or  bubbling  up,  railed  by  the  ipirits  that  endeavour  to  get 
out  of  a  inixt  body  ;  fo  rhat  meeting  with  grofs  earthy 
parts,  which  oppofe  iheir  paffage,  they  fwell  and  render 
the  liquor  thin,  till  they  find  their  way. 

Fermiso'na  [ancients  Deeds]  the  winter  feafon  of 
deer. 

Fern  [yeapn,  Sax.]  a  plant  growing  on  heaths,  &o. 
Ffrni'go  [ Old  R.ec.]  a  heath  or  wafle  place,  where 
fern  grows. 

Fero'city  [ ferocitas ,  L.  ferocite,  F.]  fiercenefs,  cruel¬ 
ty,  favagenefs. 

Fero'n  ia  [among  the  Romans]  a  goddefs  of  the  woods, 
of  whom  it  is  fabled,  that  when  her  grove,  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  SoraHe ,  was  burnt  down,  the  people  carried  thither 
her  pi&uie,  and  the  wood  prelently  lprang  up  again  afrelh. 

A  Fe'rrET  [fervet,  L>u.  furetta ,  Ital.  furet,  Fr.  ]  a 
fmall  creature  like  a  weefel,  uled  in  catching  of  rabbits; 
alfo  a  fort  of  ordinary  filk  ribband. 

Fe'rriagk  [of  yajae,  Sax. j  the  hire  of  a  ferry-boat ; 
money  paid  for  paffage  over  a  river. 

Ferrugi'neus  a,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers]  of  the 
colour  of  rufly  iron. 

Ferru  ginose  l  [  flYyuginofus  L.]  like  rufly  iron. 
Ferru'ginous  S  j  \  / 

Ferru'ginousn  ess  [of  ferrugineus,  L.]  being  like, 
or  of  the  nature  of  rufly  iron. 

Ferru'go,  the  rufl  of  iron,  or  a  kind  of  calx  found 
on  the  furface  of  it,  L. 

Ferrum,  the  metal  called  iron,  L. 

Fe'rru  m  en,  Heel  or  iron  hardened  ;  alio  folder,  L. 
Ferumin  a'tion,  a  foldering,  a  faflening  together, 
properly  in  iron  ;  in  Chymiftry,  a  foldering  together  of  me¬ 
tals. 

FeRRURE,  a  fliooing  of  horfes,  F. 

To  Fe'rry  [probably  of  Japan,  Sax.  to  pafs  over, 
or  of  ferri ,  L.  to  be  carried]  a  place  in  a  river  where  per- 
fons,  horfes,  coaches,  &V.  are  carried  over. 

F  e'r s  c  h  et  [rape- yco~,  <Sax.]  the  ferriage  or  cufloma- 
ry  payment  for  ferrying  over,  and  eroding  a  river. 
Fe'rtile  [ fertilis ,  L.]  fruitful,  plentiful. 
Fertility  ?  [ fertilitas ,  L.]  fruitfulnefs,  plenti- 
F e  R t  1 L  n  Ei.  s  5  fulnefs. 

To  Fe'rtilize  [  ferti lifer,  F.]  tomakc  fertile,  fruit¬ 
ful  or  plentiful. 

Fe'rvency  /  [  fervor,  L.]  earnefinefs,  heat  or  great 

F  e'r  v  our  ‘s  zeal. 

Fe'rvent  [fervens,  L.]  hot,  vehement,  eager,  zea¬ 
lous. 

’  e'r  v id  [ fervidus ,  L]  hot,  full  of  heat  or  fervour, 
vehement,  eager, 
r  EllV  i'uiT  Y  ( 
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[ fert)iditas>  L.]  fervency. 
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Fervour  [fervor,  L.  ferveur ,  Fr.  ]  great  warmth, 
heat,  vehemence,  great  zeal. 

Fe/rula  [with  Botarsifls]  the  herb  fennel-giant,  L. 

FeRULa'ceous  Plants,  plants  which  grow  like  the 
herb  fennel-giant. 

Fe'rul.v.  [with  Surgeons']  fplents  or  light  chips  made 
of  fir,  paper  glued  together,  or  leather,  &c.  for  binding 
up  loofened  or  disjointed  bones,  after  they  have  been  fee 
again,  L. 

Fervor  of  the  Matrix ,  adifeafe  when  the  intire  fub- 
france  of  the  womb  is  extream  hot  ;  attended  with  a  pain 
and  hcavinefs  of  the  loins,  a  loathing,  fuppreflion  of  urine 
and  the  like  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  patient  being  very  defi- 
rous  of  copulation,  though  by  reafon  of  pain  at  the  fame 
time  fhe  fears  it. 

Fesce'nnine  Verfes  [by  fome  derived  of  fafeinum,  L. 
a  charm,  they  taking  liich  longs  to  be  proper  to  drive  away 
witches,  or  prevent  their  inchantments]  a  fort  of  fatyrical 
verfes  full  of  open,  wanton  and  obfeene  expreflions,  fung 
or  rehears’d  by  the  company  at  marriages. 

Fe'scue  [  fejiuca ,  L.]  afmallthiug  to  point  to  let¬ 
ters  in  reading. 

A  Fe'sse  [in  Heraldry]  is  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaiies,  and  confifts  of  lines 
drawn  direftly  crofs  the  efcutcheon,  from  fide 
to  fide,  and  takes  up  the  third  part  of  it  between 
the  honour  point  and  the  nombril.  It  reprefents 
a  waift  belt,  or  girdle  of  honour.  See  the  Figure. 

Tarty  per  Fe'sse,  fignifies  parted  acrofs  the  mi  ddl  of 
the  fhield  from  fide  to  fide,  through  the  fefs-point. 

Fess -Point  [in  Heraldry ]  is  the-  exaft  centre  of  the 
efcutcheon,  and  is  fo  called  becaufe  the  point  through 
■which  the  fefs-line  is  drawn  from  the  two  fides,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  when  the  efcutche¬ 
on  is  parted  per  fels,  as  is  reprefented  by  letter  E,  in  the 
efcutcheon.  See  Efcutcheon. 

Fesse  Ways  [with  Heralds ]  or  in  fefle,  fignifies  thofe 
things  that  are  borne  after  the  manner  of  a  fefle,  that  is, 
in  a  rank  a-crofs  the  middle  of  the  fhield. 

To  Fe'st  er  [  feflrir ,  F.]  to  putrify  or  wrankle  as  a 
fore  fometimes  does. 

Festina'tion,  a  haftening  or  making  fpeed,  L. 

FEST^NG-Mew  [of  ^refttnian,  Sax.  to  fallen]  with  the 
ancient  Saxons,  fuch  as  were  pledges  for  others,  and  bound 
for  their  forth-corning,  who  fhould  tranfgrels  the  laws. 

Fe'st ING-Few>7,  earneft  given  to  fervanrs  when  hired. 

Fe'stt  nance  [  feflinantia ,  L]  a  haftening. 

Festi'no  [with  Logicians]  a  technical  word,  us’d  when 
the  firft  propofition  of  a  fyllogifm  is  an  univerfal  negative, 
the  fecond  a  particular  negative,  and  the  third  a  particular 
affirmative,  as  no  vice  is  excufable  ;  fome  errors  are  not 
vices  ;  therefore  fome  errors  are  excufable. 

Fe'stival  [ fefiivus,  L.  ]  merry,  jocund,  pleafant, 
diverting ;  alio  pertaining  to  an  holy  day  or  feftival. 

A  Festival  [ dies  feflus  or  fefiivus,  L]  a  folemnity 
or  day  of  rejoicing. 

Festi'vitv  [  feflivitas ,  L.  ]  mirth,  rejoicing,  plea- 
fantnef  ;  alfo  a  feftival  time. 

Festi'vous  [fefiivus,  L.]  jocund,  jovial,  merry. 

FestUca'go  [in  Botany]  wild  oats,  L. 

Fe'stivousness  [of  fefiivus  L.]  pleafantnefs,  wit- 
tinefs.  iocularnefs. 

Festoons  [in  Archite&ure]  the 
French  call  them  Fejloons ,  prob.  of 
Fejlus ,  L.  merry,  jovial,  being 
ulually  applied  on  feftival  occafiotis, 
an  ornament  of  carved  work  in  man¬ 
ner  of  wreaths  or  garlands  hanging 
down  of  flowers  or  leaves  twilled  together,  thickefl:  at  the 
middle,  and  fufpended  by  the  two  extremes,  whence  it 
hangs  down  perpendiculated  as  in  the  figure. 

Festu'cous  [of  fefluca ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
ffioot  or  ftalk  of  a  tree  or  herb  ;  alio  having  a  tender 
branch  or  fprig. 

To  Fetch  [yeccean,  .Sax.]  to  go  to  bring  athing. 

A  Fetch,  afubtilty;  a  fly  pretence  to  deceive  a 
peifon,  I  . 

Fetch  him  up  [Sed  Plrafe]  fignifies  give  chafe,  or 
purfue  a  Ihip. 

Fe'tidness  [of  feetidus ,  L.]  ftinkingnefs,  ill  favour. 

Fe'tid  [  feetidus,  L.]  ftinking  or  fmelling  ill. 

Feti'ferous  [of  feetifer,  L.]  bringing  forth  fruit  or 
young. 

Fe'tlock  \q.  d.  feetlock]  of  a  horfe,  is  a  tuft  of 
hair,  as  large  as  the  hair  of  the  main,  that  grows  be¬ 
hind  the  pailcrn  joint  of  many  horfes. 


Fetlock  Joint,  the  joint  at  a  horfes  fetlock,  hisari- 
kle-joint. 

ToFe'tter  [Seyefcepian,  Sax.]  to  put  chains  or  fet¬ 
ters  on  the  feer. 

Ff.'tt  ers  [ye'cTcjie y,  Sax.]  irons  to  be  put  upon 
the  legs  either  of  malefactors  or  cattle  ;  .figuratively  bon¬ 
dage. 

I'eud  [Jrcwhf,  teut.  fjeh'?,  Sax.]  an  inveterate  or 
old  grudge,  enmity,  deadly  hatred,  malice. 

Feuds  [with  Civilians ]  a  volume  of  the  civil  law,  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  contains  the  cuftoms  and  ferviees  which 
a  vaflal  does  to  his  loveraign  prince  or  lord,  for  the  lands 
or  fees  that  he  holds  of  him. 

Feud  [in  the  North  of  England |  a  combination  of  kin¬ 
dred  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  blood  upon  the 
killer,  and  all  his  race. 

Ff.ud  bote  [jtaeh’S-boTe,  &*x.]  a  recompence  for  en¬ 
gaging  111  fuch  a  feud  or  fail  ion,  and  the  damages  that 
happen  thereupon. 

i'  EUDE  [of  jteoh,  Sax.  a  reward,  and  Eo^,  Sax.  a 
condition]  with  Civilians,  a  grant  of  lands,  honours  or 
fees  made  to  a  man  upon  condition,  that  he  and  his  heirs  do 
acknowledge  the  donor  and  his  heirs  to  be  their  lord  and 
foveraign,  and  fliall  do  fuch  fervice  for  the  faid  tenure,  to 
him  and  his,  as  is  covenanted  between  them,  or  is  proper 
to  the  nature  of  the  feud. 

Fever  [  febris ,  L.  favre,  F.  fciJCE,  Dan.]  a  difordec 
very  differently  defined  by  phyficians  ;  as  a  ftrenuous  en¬ 
deavour  or  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  fome  morbifick 
matter  that  incommodes  the  body,  Sydenham  ;  alfb  a  velocity 
of  the  blood  ;  a  fermentation  or  great  motion  of  it,  with  heat 
and  thirft.  Quinfey. 

Continual  Fever,  is  one  whofe  fit  continues  for  many 
days,  having  its  times  of  abatement  or  more  fiercencls 
though  it  never  intermits  or  leaves  off 

Intermitting  Fever,  has  certain  times  of  intermiflion 
or  ceafing  ;  begins  for  the  moll  part  with  cold  and  flaiver- 
ing,  ends  in  heat,  and  returns  exactly  at  the  fame 
periods. 

An  EJfential Fever,  is  one,  the  primary  caufe  of  which 
is  in  the  blood  it  felf,  and  does  not  arife  as  an  effeft  or 
lymptom  from  any  other  difeafe  in  the  folids  or  other 
parts. 

A  Symptomatical  Fever,  is  one  which  arifes  as  an 
accident  or  fymptom  of  fome  diforder  that  is  antecedent 
to  it. 

A  Diary  Fever,  is  that  which  ordinarily,  does  not  laft 
longer  than  24  hours. 

A  HeEiick  Fever  [of ''Ex-mo?  of  «£/?,  Cr.  habitude] 
is  one  that  is  flow  and  durable,  extenuating  and  ema¬ 
ciating  the  body  by  infenfible  degrees. 

Putrid  Fever,  one  arifing  from  the  difeharge  of  putrid 
purulent  matter  from  fome  morbid  part,  as  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs. 

Burning  pEV  ?  a  very  acute  fever,  attended  with  a 

Ardent  v  ER  £  vehement  heat,  intolerable  thirft, 
a  dry  cough,  a  delirium  and  other  violent  fymptoms. 

A  Colliquative  Fever,  one  wherein  the  whole  body  is 
con  fumed  and  emaciated  in  a  Ihort  time,  the  folid  parts 
and  the  fat,  &c.  are  melted  down,  and  carried  oft  by  a 
Diarrhoea,  Sweat,  Urine ,  &c. 

A  Quotidian  Fever,  is  one  where  the  paroxifm  returns 
every  day. 

A  double  Quotidian  F ev  ER,  is  one  the  paroxifm  of  which 
comes  twice  in  24  hours. 

Tertian  Fever,  one  which  returns  every  other  day, 
and  is  of  2  kinds,  legitimate  and  fpurious. 

A  legitimate  Tertian  Fever,  is  one  that  lafts  only 
twelve  hours,  and  is  followed  by  an  abfolute  inter- 
milfion. 

A  fpurious  Tertian  Fever,  holds  longer  than  12  hours 
and  fometimes  iS  or  20  hours. 

A  double  Tertian  Fever,  is  one  that  returns  twice  every 
other  day. 

A  Quartan  Fever,  is  one  which  returns  only  every 
4th  day. 

A  double  Quartan  Fever,  is  one  which  has  2  paroxifms 
everv  4th  day. 

A  Triple  Quartan  Fever,  is  one  that  has  3  paroxifms 
every  4th  day. 

Eruptive  Fevers,  are  fuch  as  befides  the  fymptoms 
common  to  other  fevers,  have  their  crifis  attended  with 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

Peflilential  Fevers,  are  fuch  as  arc  acute,  contagious 
and  mortal. 
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Petechial  Fevers,  is  a  malignant  kind  of  fevers, 
wherein  befides  tire  other  fevers  on  the  4th  day,  or  oftner 
on  the  7th  day,  there  appear  Petechia;  or  red"  fpots  like 
flea-bites  on  the  bread,  fhculders  and  abdomen, 

Fe'verish,  having  the  fyiriptoms  of  a  fever  ;  or  in¬ 
clinable  to  a-  fever. 

Fe'verish  ness,  feverilh  fymptoms;  or  inclinable- 
nels  to  a  fevdr. 

Fe'villam tines  [in  Cookery]  final!  tarts  filled  with 
fweet-meats,  F. 

Fe'u  ills  Mort  [q.  d.  dead  Leaf  ]  the  colour  called  fillc- 
mor. 

Fe'uterer  ?  a  dog- keeper,  he  who  lets  them  loole 
Few'terer  S  in  a  chace. 

A  Few  [fact’,  C.  By.  peape^  Sax.]  a  final!  number. 
Fe'wness  [yeapnejf,  -Sax.]  fmallnefs  of  number. 

FeW EL  l  [of  fen,  Fr.  fire,  and  alere,  L.  to  feed  or 
Fu  ei.  S  nourifh]  coals,  wood,  turf  or  any  thing  to 
be  burned. 

Few  [in  Scotland]  a  tenure,  called  alio  fe-iv-ferm,  by 
which  lands  are  held,  paying  a  kind  of  duty 'called  feuda 
frma. 

Fe'wmets  V  E°f  finaifoit,  O.  Fr.  of  fimus ,  L. 
Few'mis  hung  *1  dung]  the  dung  of  a  deer. 

F'f  au  t  [in  the  fcale  of  Mujick j  the  leventh  or  laft  note 
of  the  3  feptenaries  of  the  Gamut. 

Fi'ANts  (  [ fients ,  Fr.  ]  the  dung  of  a  fox,  bad- 
Fu'ants  $  ger, 

Fia-u'to,  a  date,  L. 

Fiauto  tranfverfo,  a  german  flute,  Jtal. 

To  Fib  fprob.  of  fable,  q.  d.  to  tell  a  fable  or  ro- 
mantick  ftory]  to  fay  falfe,  to  lie. 

A  Fib,  a  lbfter  expreflion  for  a  lie. 

Fi'bra,  a  fiber  a  limilar  part  of  the  animal  body  called 
alfo  a  filament. 

Fi'bRes?  [  in  Anatomy  ]  are  long  {lender-  threads, 
Fi'bers  3  which  being  varioufly  interwoven  or  wound 
up,  form  the  various  fo-lid  parts  of  an  animal  body,  or 
they  are  round  oblong  veflcls  in  an  animal,  by  which  the 
fpirits  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  fb  that  the 
fibres  are  the  ftamen  or  matter  of  an  animal. 

Fibers  [in  Botany J  threads  or  hair  like  firings  in 
plants,  roots,  &c. 

The  Fibres  are  by  Anatom '(Is  diftinguifhed  into  4  kinds, 
as  carnotts  or  fffby,  nervous  ;  tendinous ,  and  effeoses  or  bony  ; 
which  again  are  divided,  according  as  they  are  fituated,  into 
Dir  ell  longitudinal  Fibres,  thole  are  fuch  as  proceed 
in  right-lines. 

Tranfver/e  Fibres,  are  filch  as  go  a-crols  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  ones. 

Oblique  Fibres,  are  fuch  as  crofs  or  interleft  them  at 
unequal  angles. 

Mufcular  Fibres,  are  fuch  whereof  the  mufcles  or  flefhy 
parts  of  the  body  are  compofed,  thefe  are  called  motive 
fibres. 

Nervous  Fib-rf.s,  are  thofe  minute  threads  whereof  the 
nerves  are  competed,  thefe  arc  alfo  called  fsnjltive  fibres. 

Fibri'lla  [in  Anatomy ]  the  fibrils  or  l'maiieft  threads 
of  which  the  fibers  confift. 

Fibrous  [ fibrofus,  L.]  confining  of  or  full  of  fibres. 
Fi'bula,  a  button,  L. 

FibuL/e'us  [Anatomy]  a  mufclc  of  the  leg  called  Ve- 
ronxtts  primus ,  L. 

Fibula  [with  ancient  Surgeons ]  a  fort  of  material  or 
bandage  for  the  clofing  up  wounds,  concerning  which  au¬ 
thors  differ.  Guido  fays,  that  thefe  fibula's  were  made  of 
iron  circles,  as  it  were  fcmicirclcs  crooked  backwards  on 
both  fidcs,  the  hooks  w  hereof  being  fattened  on  both  fides 
to  the  gaping  wound,  anfwered  exactly  one  another.  Celfus 
ftys,  that  fibula’s  were  made  of  a  needle  full  of  loft  un- 
twilled  filk  or  thread,  wherewith  they  fewed  the  lips  of 
the  gaping  wound  together. 

Fibula-  [with  Anatomifls]  the  lefler  and  outer  bone  of 
the  leg,  the  focile  minus. 

FrcA'lUA  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb  fig-wort,  L 
Fi'cicle  [ficol,  Sax.  of  facilis,  L.  as  though  eafily 
perfuaded  to  change  hiS'mind,  others  fetch  it  from  7rootiA@>', 
Gr.  various]  inconllant,  variable,  light. 

Fi'cRLeness,  inconfl.mcy,  variablenefs,  wavering  in 
mind,  changeable  humour. 

Fi'ctile  [  fici.lis,  Li]  earthen  or  made  of  earth. 
FYctileness  [of  f/itilis,  L.]  earthinefs,  or  the  being 
made  of  earth,  as  earthen  veflcls,  of  the  quality  ot  car- 
then. 

Fiction,  an  invention  or  device:  a  lie  or  feign’d 
ftory.  & 


Ficti'tious  [fiftitius-y  L.]  diflcmbled,  feigned,  fa¬ 
bulous,  counterfeit. 

Ficti't  iousn  es  [of  fiftitius,  L.]  feignednefi,  coun- 
terfeitnefs,.  fabuloufnefs. 

Fi'cus  [in  Surgery]  are  the  external  protuberances  of 
the  Anus ,  commonly  called  the  piles. 

Fidd  [with  Mariners j  an  iron  or  wooden  jin,  made 
tapering  and  lharp  at  the  end,  to  open  the  {hands  of 
ropes  when  they  are  to  he  fpliced  or  {aliened  together-;  al¬ 
fo  the  heel  of  the  top -malt  that  bear's  in  upon  the  chefs- 
trees. 

Fidd  Hammer ,  a  mariner’s  hammer,  being  a  fid  at  one 
end!,  having  a  head  and  claw,  to  drive  in,  or  draw  out  a 
naiL 

Fidd  [with  Gunners ]  or  fufe,  a  little  Qakam  fliaped 
like  a  nail,  to  put  into  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun-,  winch 
being  covered  with  a  plate  of  lead,  keeps  the  powder  dry 
in  the  gun. 

Ri'd-DLE  [  fidicula ,  L-  ftbd,  Teut.  jiYde,  Sax.  ]  a 
mufical  inftrument  well  known. 

To  Fiddle,  to  play  upon  the  fiddle. 

Fi'ddler  [of  jri’tele,  Sax.]  one  who  plays  upon- a 
fiddle.  -  A  ;  ’■ 

Fi'ddling  [of  irifilctl,  Tent.]  playing  upon  a  fiddle  ; 
alib  doing  or  adding  triflingly. 

Fideju'ssor  [  m  Civil  Law]  a  furety,  one  who  is  a 
pledge  and  furety  for  another,  efpecialiy  in  a  pecuniary 
affair. 

Ftde'lity  [/ delitas ,  L.  fidelife,  F.}  fakhfulnefs,.  inte¬ 
grity,  honefty. 

Fid’F.’litv  [Hieroglyphic ally]  was  reprefented  by  an 
elephant. 

To  Fidge  [ q.  d.  {udge  of  fugere,  L.]  to  move  up  and 
down  from  place  to  place. 

Fidicina'les  [with  Anatom i ft s]  the  mufcles  of  the 
fingers  call’d  Lumbricales  from  the  ufe  they  are  put  to  by 
Mujicians  in  playing  upon  lome  inftruments. 

Fidu'cial  [jiduciaiis,  L.]  trufty,  lure. 

Fiducia'litv  [ fidur.talttas,  L ]  truftinels. 

Fiduciary  [Jiduciarius,.  L,. J  a  truftee,  one  whb  is 
entrufted  by  another. 

Fiduciary  [  fiduciarius,  L.]  truffy,  fure  ;  alfo  taken 
upon  rruft,  lb  as  to  be  rcitored  again. 

Fie  [fi  !  F.  vah  1  L.]  an  interjeftion  denoting  difiip- 
probation  on  account  of  ablurdiry,  obieenity,  &c. 

Fish  [fief,  F.  a  fee  or  fcodal  tenure  or  lands  held  by 
fealty]  lands  or  tenements  which  a  vaflal  holds  of  his 
lord  by  fealty  and  homage,  and  for  which  he  owes  ler- 
vice  or  pays  rent  ;  alfo  a  manour  or  noble  inheritance. 

Field  [gefo,  <S,sx.]  either  pafture  or  arable  land. 

Field  [with  Heralds ]  in  an  cfcutcheon  fignifies  the 
whole  furface  of  the  Ihield,  and  takes  its  name  probably 
of  thole  atchievements  which  were  acquired  in  the  fidd. 

F i  EL  d  Offioers  [in  an  Army]  are  fuch  as  have  the  pow¬ 
er  and  command  over  a  whole  regiment,  viz.  Colonel ,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  and  Major  ;  but  thole  whole' commands  reach 
no  farther  than  a  troop,  are  not  field  officers. 

Field  Colours ,  finall  flags  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
fquarc  carried  along  with  the  quarter-mafter-general  in 
marking  out  the  ground  for  the  lquadrons  and  battalions 
of  an  army. 

Field  Pieces  [in  the  Art  of  liar]  fmall  cannon  carried 
along  with  an  army  in  the  field,  as  3  pounders ,  minions , 
fakers ,  6  pounders,  &c. 

F 1  ;t  L  d  Staff  [in  Gunnery]  a  ftaff  carried  by  the  gunners 
with  lighted  march  skrew’d  into  it. 

F 1  el  d  of  a  Painting,  the  ground  of  it. 

Field  Works  [in  Fortif.]  are  works  thrown  up  by  an 
army  in  the  befiegingof  a  fortreis;  or  by  the  befieged  in 
defence  of  the  place. 

Fiend  [Lienee,  S/wc.]  an  evil  fpirit,  a  devil. 

Fiera'bras  \f.  e.  fierce  at  arms]  an  he  ft  or  or  bully,  F. 

Fierce  [ferox,  L.  fier,  F.}  curl!,  cruel,  Item. 

F 1  e'rc  EN  es  s  [  ferocitas ,  L.  ferocite ,  F.]  curftncls,  ftern- 
nefs,  bestial  fury. 

Fi'eriness  [gyjiicbneJF,  S<rx.]  fiery  or  furious  nature 
or  quality. 

Fi  F. r  1  facias,  a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has  re¬ 
covered  iu  an  aftion  of  debt  or  damages  againft  whom 
the  recovery  was  had,  L.  commanding  the  Iheriff  to  levy 
the  debt  or  damages  of  his  goods. 

Fi'ery  [yvjiic^,  -SVix.]  hot,  furious,  hafty,  &c. 

Fiery  Tfiplicity  [in  Aflrology]  arc  thole  figns  of  the  zo¬ 
diac  k  which  llirpals  the  relt  in  fiery  qualities,  V  Z.  heat 
and  drincl.i,  a s  leo,  Aries  and  Sagittarius. 

Fife 
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Ftf-e  [fifat  F.]  a  fort  of  wind-mufi'ctc,  a  fmall  pipe. 
FfFE -rails  [in  a  Ship]  are  fuch  as  are  placed  on  the 
handlers,  on  each  fide  the  top  of  the  poop,  &c. 

Fifpa'rO,  a  (mail  pipe,  flute  or  flagelet,  ufed  by 
Germans  together  with  a  drum  in  the  army-,  Hal. 
Fiftee'n  [Jfi^en,  sax.]  XV,  15. 

Fifteenth,  an  ancient  tribute  or  impofition  of  mo¬ 
ney,  laid  upon  any  city,  town,  £Tc.  thtough  the  realm, 
fuch  a  Aim  upon  the  whole  town. 

Fifth  [¥&*■,  Vth,  5th. 

Fifth  [in  Mu/.]  the  fame  as  diapente. 

Fifthly  fjijrTlic,  Vthly,  5thly. 

Fiftieth  [ol  yi/ci^-,  -Sax.]  Lth,  50th. 

Fi'fty  Sa*J  L>  5°; 

Fig  [in  a  Horfe]  is  a  kind  of  wart  on  the  frufli,  and 
fcmetimes  all  over  his  body  ;  it  makes  an  evacuation  of 
(linking  nafty  humours  that  are  hard  to  cure. 

Fig  a/r  Y  [?.  d.  vagary,  of  v agar e-  to  rove  and  ramble 
up  and  down]  a  roving  or  roaming  about  ;  alfo  a  ca¬ 
price  or  whimley. 

Fig  -pecker,  a  bird  that  feeds  on  figs. 

Fig  -wort,  an  herb. 

Fige'ntia  [with  Chymifis]  things  which  ferve  to  fix 
volatile  fubltances,  L. 

A  Fight  [yyh~,  Srfx.]  a  combat,  duel,  engagement. 
To  Fight  [yeoh'can,  *S/»x.]  to  combat,  to  oppofe  with 
or  without  weapons 

Fights  [in  a  Ship]  wade  cloaths  which  hang  round  a 
(hip  in  a  fight,  to  prevent  the  men  from  being  feen  by 
the  enemy. 

Clofe  Fights  [in  a  Ship]  bulk-heads,  fet  up  for  men  to 
{land  fecure  behind  a  ftiip,  and  thence  to  five  on  the  ene¬ 
my  in  cafe  of  boarding. 

Fi'g hter  [of  jcylic ,  -Srtx.]  one  who  fights. 

Running  Fights  [at  Sea]  are  where  the  enemies  (hip 
does  not  Hand  the  battle,  but  is  continually  chas’d. 

FlGHT-WlTE  [yyh'c-pite,  Sax.]  a  fine  impofed  upon 
a  man  for  caufing  a  quarrel. 

Fi'gment  [figmentum ,  L.]  a  fiction,  a  (lory,  a  lye. 
Fi'gulate  [ figulatut ,  L.j  made  of  earth  or  potters 
clay. 

Fi'g  URAL  lumbers  }  are  fuch  numbers  as  door- 

Fi'gurativ  e  Humbert  S  dinarily  reprefent  (ome  ge¬ 
ometrical  figure,  and  are  always  confidered  in  relation 
thereto,  being  either  lineary,  fuperficial  or  [olid. 

Fi'gurance  [figurant! a,  L.J  an  exprefling,  figuring, 
or  drawing  forms  or  fliapes,"  &“c. 

Fi'g  urate  Defiant  [with  Mufi]  is  that  wherein  fome 
diicords  are  intermix’d  with  the  concords, 'call’d  alfo  florid 
Defiant ,  and  may  aptly  be  termed  the  rhetorical  part  of 
mufick,  inafmuch  as  here  are  brought  in  all  the  variety 
of  points,  fyncope’s,  figures,  and  whatever  elfe  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording  an  ornament  to  the  competition. 

Figurate  Counterpoint  [in  Muf.]  that  wherein  there  is 
a  mixture  of  difeords  along  witii  the  concords. 
Fi'gurated  [figuratus,  L.J  formed. 

Figuration,  a  faftiioning,  a  refemblance,  a  (hape  ; 
alfo  a  chimerical  vifion,  L. 

Figuration  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figure  in  which 
there  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  manners  and  paffions  of 
men,  either  to  their  praife  or  reproach. 

Figurative  [Jigurativus ,  L.J  of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  fpoken  by  v'ay  of  figure,  or  that  teaches  under  fome 
obfeure  relemblance. 

Figurative  Speeches ,  are  ways  of  exprefling  our 
(elves  whereby  we  make  ule  of  an  improper  word,  which 
cuflom  has  applied  to  another  fubjeQx 

Figurative  stile,  is  one  which  abounds  in  figures. 
Figuratively  [figurement,  F.  figurative,  L.J  after 
a  figurative  manner,  or  fpoken  by  way  of  figure. 

Fi'gure  [figura,  L.J  fafhion,  form,  lhape,  reprefen¬ 
tation. 

Figure  [in  Arithmet.]  is  one  of  the  9  digits  or  nume¬ 
rical  characters,  as  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Figure  [in  Theology]  the  myfleries  reprefented  or  de¬ 
livered  obfeurely  to  us  under  certain  types  in  the  Old  Te- 

fi  ament. 

Figure  [with  Grammar.]  an  expreflvon  which  devi¬ 
ates  from  the  common  and  natural  rules  of  grammar;  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  lake  of  elegancy  or  brevity,  as  when  any 
word  is  left  to  be  fupplied  by  the  reader,  &c. 

Figure  [in  Geomi]  is  a  fpace  terminated  on  all  parts 
by  lines  either  (height  or  crooked. 

Reftilinear  Figure,  is  one  all  whole  extremities  arc 
right  lines. 


Regular  Fig  UR  E,  is  one  which  is  equilateral  and  equi¬ 
angular. 

' Irregular  FIGURE,  is  that  which  is  not  both. 

Figure  [in  Conicks]  is  the  re&angle  made  under  the  la* 
tut  reclurn  and  tranfverfum  in  the  Hyperbola. 

Figure  [of  the  Diameter]  the  rectangle  under  any 
diameter  and  its  proper  perimeter,  in  the  Ellipjis  and  Hy¬ 
perbola. 

Figure  [in  ArchiteSiure]  fculpture,  reprefentation  ol 
things  made  on  folid  matter. 

Figure  [in  tainting.  Drawing,  8cc.J  the  lines  and 
colours  which  form  the  reprefentation  of  a  man  or  any 
thing  elfe. 

Figure  [in  Heraldry ]  a  bearing  in  a  (hicld  repre- 
fenting  or  refembling  an  human  face,;  as  the  fun,  an 
angel. 

Figure  [in  Afirology]  a  defeription  or  draught  of  the 
(late  and  difpofition  of  the  heavens,  at  a  certain  hour  con¬ 
taining  the  places  of  the  planets  and  (lars,  mark’d  down 
in  a  figure  of  is  triangles. 

Figure  [in  Geomancy ]  is  applied  to  the  extremes  of 
points,  lines  or  numbers  thrown  or  cad  at  random  ;  on  the 
combinations  or  variations  whereof  the  pretenders  to  this 
art  found  their  divinations. 

Figure  [in  Dancing]  the  feveral  Heps  which  the  dan¬ 
cers  make  in  order  and  cadence,  which  mark  divers  figures 
on  the  floor. 

Figure  [in  logick]  is  the  due  difpofing  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  in  a  fyllogifin  with  the  two  extremes. 

Fi'gure  [in  Rhetorick]  is  when  a  word  is  ufed  to  fignl- 
fy  a  thing,  which  is  not  proper  to  it,  and  which  ufe  has 
apply’d  to  fomething  clle  ;  then  that  manner  of  expref- 
fion  is  figurative  ;  or  figures  are  manners  of  expreffion 
diftinfl:  from  thofe  that  are  natural  and  common. 

Fi'g u res  [in  Rhetorick]  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  on¬ 
ly  as  certain  terms  invented  by  Rhetoricians  for  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  their  dilcourfe.  God  has  not  denied  to  the  foul, 
what  he  has  granted  to  the  body  ;  as  the  body  knows 
how  to  repel  injuries,  fo  the  (oul  can  defend  itfelf  as  well, 
and  it  is  not  by  nature  immovevable,  when  it  is  attack’d  ; 
all  the  figures  which  the  foul  makes  ufe  of  in  dilcourfe, 
when  it  is  moved,  have  the  fame  efte£t  as  the  poftures  of 
the  body.  Figures  in  difcouife  are  as  proper  to  defend 
the  mind,  as  poftures  are  to  defend  the  body  in  corporeal 
attacks. 

Theatrical  Figures  [among  Rhetoricians]  are  fuch  as 
bad  orators  afFcft  when  they  meafure  their  words,  and  give 
them  a  cadence  to  tickle  their  ears  ;  tho*  they  figure  their 
difeourfes,  yet  it  is  with  fuch  figures,  which  being  com¬ 
pared  to  thofe  that  are  ftrong  and  perfuafive,  are  like  the 
poftures  in  a  dance  to  thofe  in  a  battle.  The  art  and  affe¬ 
ctation  that  appears  in  a  painted  dilcourfe,  fays  a  certain 
author,  are  not  the  charafter  of  a  foul  truly  touch’d  with 
the  things  it  fpeaks  of,  but  under  no  concern  at  -all. 

Figures  of  Difiourfe,  are  extraordinary  ways  ol  fpeak- 
ing  very  different  from  the  common  and  natural. 

Figures  of  Words  [among  Rhetoricians]  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  figures  of  difeourfe  ;  for  figures  of  dilcourfe 
are  produced  chiefly  by  the  agitations  of  the  foul  ;  figures 
of  words  are  the  effeft  of  the  calmnels  and  (ludy  of  the 
mind.  A  figure  of  words  confifts  fometimes  in  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  word,  the  fame  letter,  and  the  fame 
found,  which  tho’  it  is  often  difagreeable,  yet  never  fhocks 
when  the  repetition  is  made  with  art.  This  repetition  is 
made  fometimes  in  the  beginning  of  fentenccs,  fometimes 
in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  in  the  end  of  fentences. 

Figured  [figure,  ¥.  figuratus,  L.j  reprefented  having 
figures  or  forms  drawn  upon  us. 

To  Fi'gure  [figarare,  L.]  to  reprefent  or  draw  [fi¬ 
gures  upon. 

Figure'tto  [fo  called  from  the  figures  or  flowers  of 
ir]  a  fort  of  flower'd  ftuft. 

Fila'ceous  [of  filum ,  L.  a  thread,  &c.]  full  of  fila¬ 
ments,  i.  e.  of  fmall  threads  or  firings  about  the  roots  ol 
plants. 

Fi'i.acer  [in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas ]  an  oiiicer, 
who  files  thole  writs  on  which  he  makes  procels. 

Fila'cium,  a  file,  a  thread  or  wire  on  which  writs 
and  other  deeds  are  filed  up  in  courts. 

Fila  go  [with  Botanifls]  alortot  Cud-wort  or  Cottons- 

weed. 

Fi'laments  [ filamenta ,  L.J  threads,  fibres,  &c. 
Filaments  [with  Botanifls]  thole  fmall  threads  which 
compofe  the  beards  of  roots. 


Fila-' 
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Filaments  [with  Phyficiant]  little  (lender  rays,  like 
threads,  that  appear  in  urine. 

Filaments  [with  Anatomies']  are  the  fmall  fibres  or 
threads  which  com pofe  the  texture  of  the  mufcles. 

Fila'nder.s  [filandres,  F.J  a  kind  of  worms,  fmall  as 
threads,  which  lie  in  the  reins  of  a  hawk. 

FiYberds  [probably  tj.  Fallbeardi]  a  fort  of  large  nuts. 
To  Filch  [prob.  otfilouter,  F.j  to  fteal  privately  or 
flily. 

FYlcher  [un  fi/on ,  F.]  a  private  thief. 

Fi'lch INC  [of  filouterie,  FJ  Healing  flily. 

A  File  [jceol,  a  tool  of  fteel  to  work  or  polifti 

iron  or  other  metal  with. 

A  File  [of ///row,  L.  a  thread]  a  wire  or  thread  on 
which  loofe  papers  are  hied  up  together. 

A  File  [in  Military  Difciphne J  is  the  ftrait  line  or  row 
made  by  foldiers  Handing  one  behind  or  below  another  ; 
which  is  the  depth  of  the  battalion  or  lquadron. 

A  Fi  l  e  [in  Fencing ]  a  fword  without  edges  with  a  but¬ 
ton  at  the  point. 

To  File  off  [Mi lit.  Term]  to  fall  off  from  marching  in 
a  large  front,  and  to  march  in  length  by  files. 

File  [in  Heraldry  J  is  repreienced  in  the  form  annexed, 
I”.—.  the*  fometimes  of  more,  and  lometimes  of  few- 
~±J.\  Ji  er  points.  It  is  fometimes  borne  as  a  charge 
in  coat  armour;  but  it  is  uiually  the  mark  or 

— ^ -  diftin&ion  which  the  elder  brother  bears  in  his 

coat,  during  his  lathers  life. 

File -Leaders y  the  firft  men  of  every  file  which  compofe 
the  front  of  a  battalion. 

Double  the  Files  [ Milit .  Phrale]  is  to  put  two  files  in- 
*  to  one. 

Filet  [Anatomy]  See  Filet. 

Fi'let  £  [ Architecture ]  a  little  fquare  member  or  or- 
Fi'l  let  S  nament,  ufed  in  divers  places,  and  upon 
divers  occafions,  but  generally  as  a  fort  of  Corona  over  a 
large  moulding. 

Filet  [with  Botanifis]  is  ufed  to  fignify  thole  threads 
that  are  ufually  found  in  the  middle  of  flowers,  as  the 
Lily,  Tulip,  8tc. 

Filets  Minions  [in  Cookery ]  large  flices  of  beef,  veal, 
C3V.  fpread  over  with  a  rich  farce,  rolled  up  and  covered 
with  bards  or  thin  fliccs  of  bacon,  then  drefs’d  in  a  ftew- 
pan  between  two  fires,  and  ferv’d  up  with  a  cullis  or  ra- 
E°°,  F- 

FYlial  [ filialis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  fon. 
Fi'lialness  [of  filiatio ,  L.]  fonfhip. 

Filiation,  fonfhip  or  defeent  from  father  to  fon. 
FiYius  ante  patrem  [with  Botanifis]  i.e.  the  fon  be¬ 
fore  the  father,  a  term  appply’d  to  plants,  whole  _  flowers 
come  out  before  their  leaves. 

Filic/lus,  a  little  fon,  L.  In  our  writers  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  a  grandfon,  and  lometimes  for  a  nephew. 
FiLipe'ndULA  [with  Botanifis]  Dropwort,  L. 

Fi'lix  [with  Botanifis ]  fern,  L. 

Fi'lcale?  [prob.  q ,  Field  Ale]  a  cuftom  of  drinking 
Fi  ctalej  in  the  fields  by  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  for 
which  they  gathered  money  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  Fill  [jcyllan,  <S<ix.]  to  make  full,  to  fatiate,  to 
faturate. 

Fillemo't  [Feuitie  mort}  F.  i.e.  dead  leaf]  a  colour 
like  that  of  a  faded  leaf. 

Fi'l  let  [ filum}  L.  fillet ,  F]  an  hair-lace  or  ribbon 
to  tye  up  womens  hair  ;  alio  the  flefhy  part  of  the  leg  of  a 
call-flieep,  &c.  adjoining  to  the  loin. 

Fillet  [in  Heraldry  j  a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure,  con¬ 
taining  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
common  bordure. 

Fillet  [in  Anat.]  the  extremity  of  the  membranous 
ligament  under  the  tongue,  more  commonly  called  the 
Frxnum  or  bridle. 

F’illets  [of  a  Horfe]  arc  the  fore-parts  of  the  lhoulder 
next  the  breaft 

Fi'llets  [with  Painters']  a  little  rule  or  riglet  of  leaf- 
gold  drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the  edge  of 
frames,  pannels,  &c. 

Fi'l  let  ed  [of  filet ,  F.  of  filum ,  L.  a  thread]  ha¬ 
ving  a  fillet  or  fillets. 

FiYligrane  J  [of  filum  and  granum,  L.]  a  kind  of 
Filligram  >  inrichment  on  gold  and  filver,  de- 
Fillegrean  j  licately  wrought  in  manner  of  lit¬ 
tle  threads  or  grains,  or  both  intermix’d. 

To  Fi'llip  [probably  cy.  fiy  up]  to  throw  up  a  piece 
of  money  with  one’s  finger  and  nail ;  alfo  to  hit  with  the 
fame  method. 

-  Filly  Foal  [of  fille,  F.  filia)  L.  a  daughter,  and  Foal] 
a  young  mare. 
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Film  [plm,  Sax.  velamen,  L.]  a  skin  or  pellicle,  divi¬ 
ding  Ieveral  parts  of  the  flefh  ;  alfo  a  fine  skin  in  wrapping 
the  brain  ;  alio  a  thin  skin  or  leum  upon  mineral  vraterjL 
Film  [with  Botanifis]  that  thin,  woody  skin,  that  fc- 
parates  the  feed  in  the  pods. 

Fi'lminess  [of  plm,  Arx.j  filmy  quality,  or  abound¬ 
ing  with  films  or  thin  skins. 

FFlmy  [yilmic,  Sax.  probably  of  velamen,  L.]  havine 
or  being  full  of  films.  ^ 

A  Fi'lter  [of  filtrum,  L.]  a  charm,  an  allurement 
a  love-potion;  alfo  a  ftrainer,  F.  * 

Filtered  >  [fltre,  F.  of  filtrum ,  a  ftrainer,  L. ] 
FFltrat ed  S  ftrained  through  a  paper,  cloth  fre 
F’ilth  [pi’s,  -S<wc.]  dirt,  foil,  &c. 

Fi'lthily  [of  yifgilic,  .Snx.]  after  a  filthy  manner. 
Fi'lthiness  [firSinerre,  £/»*.]  dutinels,  impm-itv 
obfeenenefs,  naftinefs,  &c.  ^  -  ’ 

FYlthy  [pl’Sic,  Sax.]  dirty,  bafe,  impure,  naftv, 
obfeene.  f 

Filtration  [in  Cbymical  Writers]  isexprefled 
by  this  charaffer.  (j  . 

.  FT  l t  r  aT  i o N  [in  Pharmacy]  a  ftraining  of  liquor  thro' 
paper,  which  by  realon  of  the  lmalinels  of  the  pores,  ad¬ 
mits  only  the  finer  parts  through,  and  keeps  the  reft 
behind. 

Filtrum  /  a  ftrainer,  thro  which  liquors  are  palled 
Fe'ltrum  5  to  clarify  them,  L. 

Filtrum  £  [in  Old  Records ]  a  covering  for  the  head. 
Felt  rum  S  made  ot  coarfe  wool  cotconed  together; 
a  felt  hat. 

FYlum  Aqux  [ Ancient  Deeds]  a.  ftream  or  courfe  of 
water,  L. 

Fi'mashing  [with  Hunters]  the  dunging  of  any  fort 
of  wild  beafts. 

Fi'mbkia,  a  skirt  or  edge  of  any  thing,  L. 
Fi'mbRIAted  [fimhriatus ,  LVj  oordered,  edged  round, 
laced,  fringed  on  the  edges.  5 

Fi'mbriatf.d  [with  Botanifis]  the  leaves  of  plants  are 
faid  to  be  lb,  when  they  are  jagged,  and  have  a  kind  of 
a  fringe  about  them. 

Fi  mbriated  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  that  an 
ordinary  is  edged  round  with  another  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour,  as  thus ;  He  beareth  Or,  a  Crofs, 
Patee-Gules,  fimbriated  Sable.  ’ 

Fimbria'tus,  a,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers]~ftinged 
whofe  edges  are  fet  with  fmall  threads,  as  the  flowers  of 
Menianthus ,  Marfb-trefoil ,  Buck-beans. 

Fi'm  b  r  i  k.  [with  Anatomifis]  the  extremities  or  borders 
of  the  Tub.?  Fallopian*,  formerly  fo  termed,  becaufe  they 
refemble  a  fringe  or  border.  ‘  1 

A  Fin  [pn,  or  jcinna,  Sax.  pinna ,  L.]  a  fin  of  a  fifli ; 
alfo  a  quill  or  wing. 

To  Fin  achevin  [in  Carving]  is  to  carve  or  cut  up  a 
chub  fifli  or  chevin.  r 

Fin  ?  [in  Mufick  Books]  the  end  or  laft  note  of  a‘ 
Fina'l  e^  piece  *of  mufick. 

Fi'nable,  liable  to  be  fined. 

Finableness  [o  f  finis,  L,  an  end]  liablenefs  to  be 
fined,  or  to  pay  a  fine  or  amercement. 

Final  [ Jinalis ,  L.]  laft,  that  concludes  or  makes  an 
end. 

Final  Caufe,  is  the  end  for  which  any  thing  is  done  ; 
or  that  caufe  for  which  a  thing  is  what  it  is. 

Final  Caufes  [in  Theology]  are  thole  great,  wife,  and 
good  ends, .  which  Almighty  God,  the  author  of  nature, 
had  in  creating  and  proportioning,  in  fitting  and  dilpofing 
in  continuing  and  preferving  ali  the  Ieveral  parts  of  the 
univerfe. 

Final  letters  [in  the  Hebrew  tongue]  *]  □  |  B  y, 
Caph,  Mem,  Run,  Ph ,  Tzade,  which  every  where  but  at  the 
ends  of  words,  are  wrirren  J  12  J  2  X- 

Fi'nally  [finalement,  fina liter,  L.]  in  the  laft 
place,  in  the  end. 

Finances,  a  fine,  a  certain  lum  of  money  paid  to 
the  French  king  for  the  enjoyment  of  fbme  privilege  or 
other,  F.  6 

Finances  [in  France]  the  treafures  or  revenues  of  the 
king. 

Financier,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  finances. 
FYnary  ?  [in  the  Ironworks]  the  fecond  forge  ‘at  the 
Fi'nery^  iron  mill. 

,  A  Finch  [jcine,  a  bird  of  Ieveral  forts  as  Bull¬ 
finch,  Chaffinch,  Goldfinch. 

To  Find  [pnian,  £<*x.]  to  recover  a  thing  loft;  to 
difeover  fomctliing  which  before  lay  hid  ;  to  know  expe¬ 
rimentally. 
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T#  Find  the  Ship's  Trim  [5m  Phrafe]  is  to  find  out  how 
{he  will  fail  belt. 

Fi'n DF.KS  [Old  Statutes ]  the  lame  officers  as  thofe  now 
called  Searchers,  employed  about  difoovering  uncuftomed 
or  prohibited  goods. 

Fi'n  DIB LR-  [findibilis,  L.]  that  may  be  cleft. 

Fi'n D13LEN ess  [of  fndibilis,  L.]  capablencfs  of  be¬ 
ing  cleft. 

Fine  [fn,  F.  ficin,  Teut.]  fpruce,  neat,  gay,  hand- 
fome  ;  alio  {lender,  pure,  without  mixture,  dregs,  &e. 

Fineness  [finejfe,  L.]  fprucenefs,  gaynefs  in  cloaths  ; 
alfo  thinnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  threads  in  cloth,  &c. 
Fi'nery  [of  finejfe ,  F.]  gaiety  in  attire,  Gc. 

A  Fine  [prob.  of  finis,  JL.  an  end,  q.  a  final  conclufion] 
a  penalty  or  amends  made  in  money  for  an  offence  againft 
the  king  and  his  laws,  or  againft  a  lord  of  a  manour.  b 
A  Fine  [in  Lav]  is  alfo  a  covenant  made  before  jufti- 
ces,  and  enter’d  of  record,  for  conveyance  of  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  or  any  thing  inheritable;  being  in  EJfe  'tempore 
Finis,  to  cut  oft  all  controverfies,  to  cut  off  entails,  &c. 
alfo  a  him  of  money  paid  for  entrance  upon  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  let  by  leale. 

Fines  for  Alienation  [law  Term]  were  certain  fines 
paid  to  the  king  by  his  tenants  in  chief,  for  licence  to  a- 
lien  or  make  over  their  lands  to  others. 

Fine  Force  [in  Law]  fignifies  an  absolute,  unavoidable 
neceffity  or  conftraint ;  as  when  a  man  is  forced  to  do  what 
he  can  no  way  avoid,  he  is  faid  to  do  it,  de  fine  force  i.  e. 
upon  pure  force.  ’ 

Fine  adnullando,  &c.  a  writ  to  the juftice,  for  the  dif- 
annulling  or  making  void  a  fine  levied  on  lands  holden  in 
ancient  demefn,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord,  L. 

Fine  levando ,  &c,  a  writ  di reefed  to  the  juftices  of 
the  common  pleas,  and  impowering  them  to  admit  of  a 
fine  for  fale  of  lands  holden  in  capite ,  L. 

Fine  non  capiendo  pro  tetris-,  &c.  a  writ  which  lies  for 
one,  who  upon  convi£iion  by  a  jury,  having  his  lands  and 
goods  feized  for  the  king’s  ufe,  and  his  body  imprifoned, 
obtains  favour  for  a  fum  of  money,  &c.  to  be  let  at  liberty* 
and  recover  his  eftate,  L. 

Fin  e  pro  dijfeifma,  &>c.  a  writ  lying  for  the  releafe  of 
one  laid  in  prifon,  for  a  rediffeifin,  upon  a  reafonable  fine,  L. 

Fine  non  capiendo  pro  pulchref  &c.  a  writ  forbidding 
officers  of  court  to  take  fines  for  fair  pleading,  L.  ° 

A  Fine  Executed  [in  Law]  is  fuch,  which  of  its  own 
force  gives  a  prefent  pofleffion  (at  leaft  in  Law)  to  a  Cog- 
nir.ee,  fo  that  he  needs  no  writ  of  habere  facias  feifinam 
for  execution  of  the  lame  but  may  enter. 

A  Fin  E  Executory  Tin  Law]  is  fuch  as  of  its  own  force 
does  not  execute  the  pofleffion  in  the  Cognizee. 

A  Single  Fine  [in  Law]  one  by  which  nothing  is 
granted  or  rendered  back  again  by  the  cognizees  to  the  coo-- 
nizors  or  any  of  them.  & 

A  Double  Fin  e,  contains  a  grant  and  render  back  cither 
of  fome  rent,  common,  or  other  thing  out  of  the  land, 
to  all  or  fome  ot  the  cognizors  for  fome  eftate,  limit¬ 
ing  thereby  remainders  to  ftrangers,  not  named  in  the  writ 
ot  covenant. 

Fine  Drawing,  a  rentering,  a  fine  and  mperceptible 
lewing  up  the  parrs  of  a  cloth,  &c.  torn  or  rent  in  the 
dreinng,  wearing,  &c. 
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is  done  ;  to  is  man  of  phyiick,  becaufc  it  is  deiiened  to 
cure  him,  &c.  6 

anTnd^ofNISH  L-]  r°  end’  to  conclude  or  make 

{CeM\  R  qUi  f'”itor>  L0  one  "ho 

finnhes,  ends,  or  makes  compleat. 

Iinishing  [with  Architects]  is  frequently  applied  to 
a  Crowning,  croter,  &c.  railed  over  a  piece  of  buildin- 
to  terminate,  compleat  or  finifh  it.  * 

Fi  nite  [finitus,  L.]  is  that  which  has  terms  or  bounds 
to  us  efface  fome  thing  bounded  or  limited  in  oppofitioft 
to  Infinite  ;  having  fixed  and  determinate  bounds  fet  to  its 
power,  extent  and  duration. 

Fini'teness  [of finitus,  L.]  boundednef,  determi¬ 
nate  nets.  ’ 

,  Fin  it  ectr  [in  Italian  Hiding  Academies]  a  term  tiled 
importing  the  end  of  a  career  or  courfe. 

Fi'nitive  [ finitivus ,  L.J  defining. 

Fini'tor,  the  fame  as  Horizon,  L. 

Fi  nours?  of  metal,  fuch  as  purify  gold,  filver,  (5V. 
Fi  n  ers  5  from  drofs.  &  5 

c  tJftr,  Dan.  Jtuph-putou,  5<rx,]  the  firwood  or  tree; 
See  Firr. 

Firdefa  re  [fiji’c-yajife,  Sax.]  agoing  into  the  ar¬ 
my,  or  taking  arms.  &  & 

Fi'rdwrith  [jtijife.ppi’s  sax.]  men  worthy  to  bear 
arms.  1 

Fire  [yyjie,  Sax. 

nop,  Gr.] 

Fire  [with  Natural: fls]  is  by  lbme  defined  to  be  a 
company  of  particles  of  the  third  element,  moved  with  the 
molt  rapid  motion  imaginable  ;  or  a  lucid  and  fluid  body, 
coniifting  of  earthy  particles,  moft  fwiftly  moved  by  the 
matter  of  the  firft  element,  upon  which  they  fwim,  as  it 

.  Flre  is  not  only  propagated  feveral  ways,  where  there 
is  none.  i.  By  collefting  the  full's  rays  in  a  cohvex-glafs, 
whicn  will  fet  fire  to  that  point,  on  which  the  rays  fall 
pioviaed  it  be  a  combuftible  matter,  i.  e.  fuch  as  will 
j^el  -2"  ftn^ing  °ne  againft  the  other  or  againft 


F i'n fry,  fine  attire  ;  alfo  gallantry. 

Fine  sse,  Finenefs ,  that  peculiar  delicacy  perceived  in 
works  of  the  mind  ;  alfo  the  niceft,  moft  fecret  or  fublime 
parts  of  any  art  or  ftience,  F. 

Fi^ne'w,  mouldinefs  or  hoarinefs,  dirtinefs  or  naftinefs. 

Fi'nger  [FinSeji,  Sax.  finger,  Dan.]  a  part  of  the 
hand.  ‘ 

To  Fine  [ finite ,  L  to  finiffi]  to  fet  a  fine  upon ;  alio 
to  oay  a  fine;  alfo  to  purge  and  clear  from  dregs. 

i  ,  ER  [of  penman,  5<rx.]  to  handle,  to  take 

hold  ot  with  the  fingers. 

F  ING  ER-Fern,  a  plant. 

Finger 's  Breadth,  a  meafure  of  two  barley-corns  in 
length,  or  four  laid  fide  to  fide. 

Fi'n  ic  A  L,  lpruce,  neat;  alfo  affefted,  conceited. 

.  5l  NIC  AtNEss  [prob.  of  fin  or  finejfe,  F.]  afteffednefs 
in  drefs.' 

Fin i  re  [Old  Records]  to  fine,  or  to  pay  a  fine  upon 
cpmpofmon.  r 

Fi  nis  [in  Mu  fid:  Books]  the  fame  as  Fin  or  Finale. 

H  N  I  s ,  an  end  or  conclufion,  L. 

Finis  cujus  gratia  [with  Logicians]  is  what  we  pretend 
fo  do  or  obtain.  Thus  health  is  the  end  of  phyfick,  be- 
caulc  u  pretends  ro  procure  it,  L. 

1  1  Nis  Cut  [with  Logicians]  is  the  perfon  for  whom  work 
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-  ,aY  rubbing  wood  or  iron  or  any  other  folid  body 
a  great  while  together  and  very  hard,  at  laft  it  will  take 
fire;  alfo  by  winding  cords  about  a  ftick  and  fwiftly 
twitching  them,  this  way  ahd  that  way,  will  fet  them  on 
fire.  Some  hard  canes  ftruck  with  a  tobacco-pipe  will 
force  out  fire.  r  v  ' 

As  to  the  effefts  of  fire,  they  are  various  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  feeds  it.  If  fire  be  fet  to  wood  or  loofer  materials 
they  begin  to  flame  ;  but  to  excite  a  flame,  both  the  fir! 
and  combuftible  matter  mufthave  the  advantage  of  a  reafo- 
nable  free  air,  or  clfe  the  fire  is  choaked  and  goes  out. 
And  tho  a  place  is  not  wholly  without  air,  yet  if  that  air 
have  no  communication  with  the  open  air,  fo  as  to  go  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  thro’  fome  paffage,  the  materials  fet  oh 
fire  will  go  out  ;  whereas  fire  in  an  open  place  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  burn  till  all  the  fewel  is  fpent.  A  lighted  candle 
quickly  goes  out  in  a  glafs  fo  well  ftopt  that  no  air  can 
come  into  it 

Fire  of  London,  a  dreadful  conflagration  in  the  year 
1 666,  which  began  the  fecond  of  September ,  in  Pudding- 
lane,  and  in  three  days  fpace  confumed  7S  parifh- churches 
5  chapels,  and  belides  halls  and  the  Exchange,  13200  hou- 
fes  ^  the  whole  loft  valued  at  9900000  pounds  fterlino-. 

.  Fire,  as  to  give  the  Fire  to  a  Horfe,  is  to  apply  the  fi¬ 
ring-iron  red  hot  to  fome  preternatural  fwclling,  in  order 
to  diicufs  it.  ° 

Fire  [in  Coat  Armour]  may  fignify  perfons,  who  being 
ambitious  of  honour,  have  performed  brave  aftions  with  an 
ardent  courage,  and  their  thoughts  afpiring  as  the  fire  con¬ 
tinually  afeend  upwards  j  tho’  there  are  but  few  coats  in 
England  that  bear  fire  ;  yet  there  are  many  in  France  and 
German)  that  do. 

Fire  Ships,  are  fhips  charged  with  artificial  fire-work3, 
who  having  the  wind  of  an  enemy’s  ftiip,  grapple  her  and 
fet  her  on  fire. 

Fire-pots  [with  Engineers]  are  fmall  earthen  pots, 
into  which  is  put  a  granade  filled  with  powder,  and  Covered 
with  a  piece  of  parchment  and  2  matches  laid  a  crols  light¬ 
ed,  which  is  to  be  thrown  by  a  handle  of  match,  to  bufn 
what  they  defign  to  fet  fire  to. 

To  Fire  [of  Jtype  or  jtyjian,  Sax.]  to  fet  on  fire,  to 
difcharge  fire  arms,  alfo  to  grow  hot  and  fiery. 

A  Running  Fire  [in  Military  Art]  a  term  ufed  when  fol- 
diers,  being  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe,  fire  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  that  it  run  the  whole  length  of  the  line  or  round 
a  town,  tower,  &V. 
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Fire  bark  ?  of  j'yj1c  heap  an,  *Sax.]  a  Tort  of  bea- 
Fire  boot  S  con  to  be  let  on  the  highefthill  in  every 
hundred,  throughout  the  kingdom  ot  England. 

Fir  e-boot  ?  Dcype-bote,  Sax.]  fuel  for  neceflary  oc- 
Fir e-bot  r  3  \  311  allowance  of  wood  to  main- 

tain  competent  filing  for  the  life  of  the  tenant,  and  which 
he  may  take  out  of  the  lands  granted  to  him. 

Circulatory  Fire  ?  [with  Chymijls J  a  furnace,  the 
Reverberatory  Fir  E $  heat  of  which  goes  not  out  by  a 
direft  funnel  ;  but  is  returned  upon  the  veflel  or  matter  to 
be  managed  by  it. 

Elementary  Fire  ?  is  fuch  as  it  ex  ids  in  it  fell,  and 
Pure  Fir  e  S  which  we  properly  call  fire,  of  it 

felf  it  is  imperceptible,  and  only  difeovers  it  fell  by  cer¬ 
tain  effe&s  which  it  produces  in  bodies. 

Common  Fire?  is  that  which  exills  in  ignited  bodies, 
Culinary  Fire  S  or  excited  by  the  former  incombuftible 
matter. 

Potential  Fir  e,  is  that  contained  in  cauftick  medicines. 
Fire  [in  Chymical  Writer r]  is  cxprefkd  by  this  cha¬ 
racter  A. 

Fire  cross,  two  fire-brands  fattened crofs-ways  on  the 
top  of  a  fpear,  anciently  ufied  as  a  fignal  in  Scotland ,  to 
give  notice  of  a  ludden  invafion. 

Fire-drake  [in  Meteorology]  a  fiery  meteor,  fometimes 
flying  in  the  night,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  dragon; 
alfo  a  kind  of  artificial  fire-work. 

Fire -shovel  ;  yiji-ycojd,  .Sax.]  anutenfil  well  known. 
Fire -Herbert,  labourers  or  under-oificers  to  the  fire- 
mafter. 

Wheel  Fire  [with  Chymifls]  one  that  is  lighted  all  round 
a  crucible  or  other  veilei  to  heat  it  all  alike. 

Olympick  Ft  r  e,  is  that  of  the  fun,  collected  in  the  focus 
of  a  burning  minour. 

Actual  Fire  [with  Surgeons]  is  a  hot  iron. 

Fire  Maflcr  [in  our  Train  of  Artillery]  an  officer  who 
gives  directions,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  for 
all  the  compofitions  of  fire- v. oiks. 

Fire  Stone t  aftone  ufed  about  chimneys  or  fire-hearths 
which  receives,  retains,  and  alio  emits  heat. 

Fir Eater,  a  lort  of  charlatan,  or  one  who  pretends 
to  eat  fire  before  fpettators  at  fnews. 

FiKn-^orks,  are  preparations  made  of  gun- powder,  ful- 
phur  and  other  inflammable  ingredients  on  occafion  of  pub- 
lick  rejoicings,  &c. 

Wild-F ire,  a  fort  of  artificial  or  factitious  fire,  which 
will  burn  even  under  water ;  and  alfo  with  greater  vio¬ 
lence  than  out  of  it. 

Walking  Fire,  a  Jack  in  a  Lanthorn ,  or  Will  in  a  Wifp. 

St.  Anthony's  Fire,  a  certain  difeale. 

Degrees  of  Fire  [with  Chymifis]  are  5,  the  firjl  degree 
is  equal  to  the  natural  heat  of  the  human  body,  or  rather 
that  of  a  hen  hatching  her  eggs. 

The  fecond  Degree ,  is  fuch  as  gives  a  perfon  pain,  but 
does  not  deltroy  or  confume  the  parts,  as  that  of  a  fcorch- 
ing  fun. 

The  third  Degree ,  is  that  of  boiling  water  which  fepa- 
rates  and  deftroys  the  parts  of  bodies. 

The  fourth  Degree ,  is  that  which  melts  metals  and  deftroys 
every  thing  elfe. 

The  fifth  Degree,  is  that  whereby  gold  is  made  to 
emit  fumes  and  evaporate. 

ToFirk  [  ptob.  of  ferire,  L.  to  ftrike  ]  to  beat  or 

whip.  .  , 

Fi'rkin  [q.d.  fourth  kin  of  jceopep,  Sax.  four  and  km, 
a  dimin.j  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel  or  9  gallons. 

Firkin-Maw,  one  who  buys  fmall  beer  of  the  brewer, 
and  fells  it  again  to  his  cuftomers. 

Firm  [ firmus ,  L.  ]  faft,  hard,  folid  ;  alfo  conftant, 
fixed,  fteady. 

Firm  a  [in  the  PraBick  of  Scotland]  a  duty  which  the 
tenant  pays  to  his  landlord. 

Fi'rm  A  [in  Doom' s-day  book]  a  tribute  anciently  paid 
towards  the  entertainment  of  the  king  of  England  for  one 
night. 

Fi'rmament  [  firm  amentum,  L.]  the  8th  heaven  or 
fphere,  being  that  wherein  the  fixed  ftars  are  fuppoled  to 
be  placed. 

Fi'rm an  [in  India,  or  the  Mogul’s  country]  a  paffport 
or  permit  granted  to  foreign  veflcls  to  trade  within  their 
jurifdiflion. 

Fi'rmary,  a  farmer’s  right  to  the  lands,  tenements, 
let  to  him,  ad  firmam.  Law  Term* 

Firma'tion,  a  ftrengthening,  L- 
Firmara'tio  [  Old  Records  J  farming  or  holding  to 
farm. 


Fi'rm  ED  ?  [with  Falconers]  well  fledg’d  ;  a  hawk 
Full  firmed  S  is  laid  to  be  fo,  when  all  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  his  wings  are  intire. 

Firme  [ Old  B.cc.]  a  farm  or  land  and  tenements,  hired 
at  a  certain  rate. 

Firmness  [ firmitas ,  L.  fermete ,  Fr.]  fteddinefs, 
conftancy,  lefolution  ,  hardnefs,  folidity. 

Fi'rmness  [in  a  Philofophtcal  Senfe]  according  to  Mr. 
Boyle ,  confifts,  in  that  the  particles  which  compofe  fuch 
bodies  as  are  commonly  called  firm  or  folid ,  are  pretty 
grofs,  .and  are  either  lb  much  at  reft,  or  lo  entangled  one 
with  another,  that  there  is  a  mutual  cohefion  or  flicking  to¬ 
gether  of  their  parts,  fo  that  they  cannot  flow  from,  ll'de 
over,  or  fpr ead  themlelves  every  way  from  one  another,  as 
the  parts  of  fluid  bodies  can,  or  it  is  defin’d  to  be  a  con¬ 
fidence  or  that  ftace  of  a  body,  wherein  its  fenfible  parts 
are  fo  united  together,  that  a  motion  of  one  part  induces  a 
motion  of  the  reft. 

Firr  [pup-pu'ru,  Sax.]  a  firr-tree  or  wood,  deal. 

First  LjiJ'Fc,  Sax.]  prime,  chief,  original. 
Fi'rstling  [pJ'/^ling,  Sax.J  the  firit  brought  forth 
young  of  Iheep,  &c. 

First  Fruits,  rhe  profits  of  fpiritual  livings  for  one 
year,  which  in  old  time  were  given  to  the  Pope  throughout 
Chrifendom ,  but  here  in  England,  tranflated  to  the  king, 
by  Stat.  26  of  Hen.  VIII. 

Firth  [of  jeyph'co,  Sax.  i.  e.  terrour  or  aftonifliment, 
Somner]  a  bug- bear  or  frightful  apparition. 

FIsk  [Tent,  pipe,  Sax.  ftlfi,  Teut.]  water- animals. 

To  Fish  [yiycian,  Sax.  ftsber,  Dan.]  to  catch  filh. 
Fish  [Hieroglyphic ally]  was  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
painted  to  reprel'ent  any  thing  that  was  abominable  to  the 
gods ;  becaufe  their  priefts  never  ufed  them  in  their 
facrifices. 

Fiscal  [of  f’fcus.  L.]  relating  to  the  pecuniary  interefts 
of  the  king,  the  publick  treafure  or  revenue  of  the  Exchequer 

of  a  piince  or  ftate. 

To  Fish  the  Majl  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  ftrengthen  it  againft 
ftrcls  of  weather.  < 

Fish  [with  Mariners]  any  timber  made  faft  to  the 
malls  or  yards  to  ftrengthen  them,  when  there  is  danger  of 
their  breaking. 

Fi'shes  [emblematically]  reprefent  filence  ,  becaufe 
they  having  no  tongues  can’t  form  any  voice ;  and 
thence  proceeds  the  old  proverb,  as  mute  as  a  ftp  They 
are  alfo  an  emblem  of  watchful  nefs  ;  btcaufe  they  either 
fleep  not  at  all,  or  but  very  iittle. 

Fi'shes  [in  Blazonry]  according  to  their  different  pos¬ 
tures  are  to  be  exprefs’d  as  follows  :  all  fifties  that  are 
borne  in  an  efcutcheon-traverfe,  in  blazoning  muft  be  reap¬ 
ed  Kaiant,  i.  c.  fwimming,  becaufe  that  is  their  pofture 
when  they  fwim. 

Fifties  that  are  reprefented  direSly  upright  in  an 
efcutcheon,  muft  be  blazoned  Hauriant,  i.  e.  drawing  or 
fucking  ;  becaufe  they  frequently  put  their  heads  above  wa¬ 
ter  to  take  in  the  air. 

Fifties  that  are  borne  feeding,  are  in  blazonry  to  be 
termed  devouring  ;  becaufe  they  fwallow  all  whole  without 
chewing. 

Green  Fish,  is  what  has  been  lately  falted  and  ftill  re¬ 
mains  moift. 

JtofFisH,  is  fome  frefli  fifh  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  then 
fry  d  in  oil,  and  afterwards  barrelled  up  in  fome  proper 
liquor. 

Fi'shf-RY  [of  jrircian,  Sax.  to  catch  fifh]  the  trade  or 
employment  of  fifhing. 

Oviparous  Fishes,  fuch  as  produce  their  kind  by  eggs 
or  fpawn. 

Viviparous  Fishes,  fuch  as  produce  their  kind  alive. 
Fluviatile  Fishes,  river  filh . 

Cetaceous  Fishes,  thofe  of  the  whale-kind. 

Cartilaginous  Fishes,  fuch  as  have  many  cartilages  <?r 
griftles,  as  thornbacks,  CTc. 

Spinous  Fishes,  fuch  as  have  prickles,  as  thornbacks,  &c. 
Fi'ssILE  [fjf’lis,  L.]  that  may  be  cleft. 

Fissi'lity  i  [of  fJfiBs,  L.]  aptnefs  to  be  cleav- 
Fi’ssilen ess  S  ed. 

Fi'sking,  running  about  here  and  there,  flirting  from 
place  to  place. 

Fi'ssure  [fffxra,  L.]  a  cleft  or  opening. 

Fi'ssures  [with  Surgeons]  the  breaking  of  a  bone, 
which  happen  length-ways.  _  . 

Fissures  [with  Xaturalifis]  are  certain  interruptions, 
ferving  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  Strata  or  layers,  of  which 
the  body  of  the  earth  is  compoled. 
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Perpendicular  F  i  s  s  u  R  e  s ,  fuch  interruptions  as  are  inter¬ 
fered  or  cut  through  again  by  others. 

Fist  [jtyJT,  Sax."]  the  hand  clinched. 

Fistula,  a  pipe,  a  mulical  inftrument  ;  alio  a  convey¬ 
ance  for  water,  &c  L. 

Fistu  la  [with  Surgeons]  a  narrow  callous  ulcer,  hard 
to  cure. 

Fi'stUL  A  lacryrnalis  [with  Surgeons]  is  when  the  Punc¬ 
tual  lacrymale  or  hole  in  the  bone  of  the  nofe,  is  grown 
hard  and  callous,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  continual 

deflu&ion  of  tears. 

FFstula  Pulmonis,  the  wind-pipe,  X. 

F'istula  facra ,  that  part  of  the  back-bone  which  is 
perforated,  L. 

Fistula  urinaria,  the  urinary  paiTagcof  the  Penis,  L 
Fi'stular  ? 

Fi’stul  AHVfl fJlularis,L*.]  of  or  pertaining  to  afiftula. 
Fi'stulous  3 

Fis  rULAR  Flowers  [ Botany ]  fuch  as  are  compounded  of 
many  long  hollow  fmall  flowers  like  pipes,  all  divided  into 
many  jags  at  the  end. 

Postulated  [  fiflulatus,  L.]  having  afiftula. 
Fistulo'sus,  a,  urn  [in  Dotanick  Writers]  having  long 
and  hollow  pipes  like  the  leaf  of  an  onion,  L. 

Fi'sty  Cuffs,  blows  with  the  fift. 

Fit  [Jtit:,  S«r.]  apt,  meet. 

A  Fit  [q.  d.  a  F igbt]  it  being  a  conflict  between  nature 
and  the  difeafe. 

To  Fit  [be  jd’u’can,  Sax.]  to  agree  with,  be  liveable  to, 
to  befeem. 

A  Fitch,  a  pulfe,  a  vetch. 

Fitch  /  [prob.  of  S(Tc,  Du.  fffan,  Fr.]  a  pole- 
FlTCHOW  S  cat,  or  ftrong-feented  ferret. 

Fitch  ek'  [in  heraldry]  a  crofs-fitcheefignifies  a 
crolsthat  ends  in  a  lharp  point,  fit  to  be  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
its  ufe  from  the  chriftians  in  ancient  times  car¬ 
rying  erodes  with  them,  which  they  fi-.ed  in  the 
ground  whenever  they  fettled  any  where.  See  the  fi¬ 
gure. 

FOthwite  [of  Kyh’c  and  pitte,  «?<**.]  a  fine  impos’d 
upon  one  for  fighting  and  breaking  the  peace. 

Fi'tters  [prob.  of  fetta,  Iral.  or  of  fendre,  F.]  lmall 
pieces  of  a  thing. 

Fits  of  eafy  Reflection  of  the  Rays  of  Light  [in  Opt  irks] 
the  difpolition  of  die  rays  to  be  reflefted  at  any  time, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

Fits  of  eafy  Tranfmiffon  fin  Op  ticks]  the  difpofition  of 
the  rays  of  right  to  be  tranlmitted,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

Fitz  [fib,  F.  a  fon]  a  word  commonly  added  to  fir- 
names  of  perfons  delcended  of  the  Norman  race,  as  Fitz- 
roy ,  Fitz  Williams. 

Five  [yif,  Sax  ]  V,  or  f. 

Five,  the  number  or  figure  5  is  call’d  Hermaphrodite, 
becaufe  it  is  compoled  of  2,  the  female  and  3  the  male  ; 
it  is  alfo  called  the  firft  of  all  numbers.  It  is  alfo  call’d 
a  circular  number,  becaufe  the  circle  turns  to  the  point 
from  whence  it  begins  ;  for  5  multiplied  by  it  felf,  ends 
always  in  5,  as  5  times  5  makes  25,  and  that  again  by  5 
makes  125,  &c. 

Five-fold  [jdjc- Fealto,  Jtoc.]  five  times  as  much. 
Five-foot,  a  fort  of  fea-inlcft,  call’d  alfo  a  ftar-fifh. 
To  Fix  [ fixum,  fup.  of  figere,  L.  fixer ,  F.]  to  fallen  ; 
to  fet,  to  appoint. 

Ow  To  Fix,  in  Chymical  Writings]  is  exprefled  by 
■“T”  the  chara&er  annexed. 

Fi'xa  [with  Chymifls]  fuch  things  as  cannot  be  exalt¬ 
ed  or  raifed  up  by  fire. 

Fix a'tion,  a  fixing,  L. 

Fixa'tion  [with  Chymifls]  a  making  any  volatile  fub- 
ftances  capable  to  endure  the  fire  and  not  to  fly  away 
cither  by  repeated  diftillations  or  fublimations,  or  by  add¬ 
ing  lomething  to  it  of  a  fixing  quality. 

Fi'xed  [fixus,  L.  fixe,  F.J  fattened,  fettled;  fet,  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Fixed  line  of  Defence  [in  Fortif]  a  line  that  is  drawn 
along  the  face  of  a  baftion,  and  ends  in  the  courtin. 

Fixed  Nitre  [with  Chym.]  is  falt-petre  mixed  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  and  then  made  to  flame  by  throwing  in  burning 
coals,  and  afterwards  cooled,  powdered,  and  diflolved  in 
water,  and  then  evaporated  into  a  fine  white  fait. 

F ixhd  Signs  [with  Afltol.]  are  Taurus,  Leo ,  Scorpio  and 
Aquarius  ;  fo  called  becaule  the  fun  pattes  them  refpec- 
tjvely  m  the  middle  of  each  quarter,  when  that  particular 
leafon  is  more  fixed  and  fettled,  than  under  the  fign 
that  begins  or  ends  it. 


.  Fixed  Stars  [Aftronf  the  ftars  of  the  feveral  conftclla- 
tions,  fuch  as  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  and  di- 
ftance  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  by  which  they  arecon- 
tradiftinguiftied  from  erratick  or  wandering  ftars,  wliich 
are  continually  ftlifeing  their  fituation  and  diftance. 

Fi'x  ed  n  es  s  to  a  Thing,  clofe  application, attachment, &cs 

F i'xedness  [with  Chym.]  a  quality  oppofite  to  vola¬ 
tility. 

Fixt  Bodies  [in  the  general ]  are  fuch  as  neither  fire  nor 
any  corrofive  has  lach  effeQ:  on  as  to  reduce  or  refolve 
them  into  tl.eir  component  elements,  i.  e.  abfolutely  to 
dellroy  them, 

Fixt  Bodies  [with  Chymifls]  fuch  as  bear  the  violence 
of  the  fire  without  evaporating. 

Fi'xity  ?  a  quality  oppofice  to  volatility ;  alfo  that 

F’i'xtn  ess  3  enables  it  to  endure  the  fire  and  other 
violent  agents. 

Fi'zgig,  a  kind  of  dart  or  inftrument  with  which  they 
ftrike  filh  while  they  fwim. 

.To  Fi'zzle  [  v offer,  F’r.  ]  to  break  wind  backwards 
without  noife. 

Fi'zzling  [ veffes ,  F.j  a  breaking  wind  backwards  with¬ 
out  noife. 

F  L  a'bbin  ess  [probably  of  labilis ,  L.  wet  things  being 
commonly  fo]  limbernels,  fofenefs  and  moiftneis ;  oppofite 
to  ftifthefs. 

Flabella/tion,  a  fanning  or  airing. 

F’la'bile  [ flabilis ,  L.]  eafily  blown. 

Flacce'scency  [of  faccefcere,  L.]  limbernefs,  flag¬ 
ging  quality. 

Fla'ccid  [fiaccidus,  L.]  drooping,  flagging,  withering. 

Flacci'dity  /  [of  fiaccidus,  L.  fiafque,  F.]  flag- 

Fla'ccidness  $  gingnefs,  limbernels;  wcaknels, 
aptnefs  to  hang  down. 

Flacci'dity  [in  Phyfick]  a  diforder  of  the  fibres  Or 
lolid  parts  of  the  body,  oppofite  to  rigidity  or  ftiffnels. 

To  Flag  [probably  of  flaccere,  L.  or  flsgserctl,  D».] 
to  hang  down,  to  wither,  to  languilh,  to  grow  weak  or 
feeble. 

A  Flag  [probably  of  yleoftan,  Sax.  or  blagljt,  Du.] 
a  banner  ;  alio  a  lort  of  river-grafs  or  reed. 

Flag  Ship ,  a  Ihip  commanded  by  one  of  the  general 
officers  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag. 

Flag  Royal  [of  England]  or  ftandard  royal  ought  to  be 
yellow  (viz.  or)  as  fome  fay  ;  or,  as  others,  argent  or  white. 
It  is  charged  with  a  quartered  efcutcheon  of  England,  .  Scot¬ 
land,  France  and  Ireland.  This  is  never  carried  but  by 
the  foveraign  prince  himfelf,  his  high  admiral  or  com- 
miflion. 

Another  Flag  Royal  [of  England]  is  quarterly,  the 
firft  and  fourth  quarter  counter-quartered.  In  which  the 
firft  and  fourth  azure ,  3  flower  de  luces  or.  The  royal  arms 
of  France,  quartered  with  the  imperial  enfigns  of  England, 
which  are  in  the  fecond  and  third  gules,  8  itons  p.iffnnt ,  gar- 
dant  in  Pale ;  or  in  the  fecond  place  within  a  dstble  Tref- 
fure  Counter  Flower  de  Luce  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules,  for 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  In  the  fecond  place,  Azure 
an  lrifb  Harp  Or,  ftringed  Argent  for  the  royal  enfigns  of 
Ireland 

But  fometimes  there  is  an  alteration,  as  in  fettfng  the 
Englifh  arms  before  the  French  and  the  like. 

Union  F’lag  [of  England]  is  Gules  charged  with  thele 
words. 

FOR  THE  PROTESTANT  RELIGION  AND 
FOR  THE  LIBERTY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Flag  [of  the  admiral  of  England]  is  red,  charged  with 
an  anchor  Argent,  fet  in  Pale,  entangled  in,  and  wound 
about  with  a  cable  of  the  fame. 

Jack  Flag  [of  England]  is  blue,  charged  with  a  faltirc 
Urgent,  and  a  crols  Gules,  bordered  Argent. 

Flag  [of  a n  Englifb  Merchantfip]  is  red,  with  a  Franc - 
quarter  Argent ,  charged  with  a  crofs  Gules. 

Flags,  are  the  colours  that  the  admirals  of  a  fleet  cany 
on  their  tops,  and  are  marks  of  diftin&ion,  both  of  officers 
and  nations.  The  admiral  in  chief  carries  the  flag  on  his 
main-top,  the  vice  admiral  on  the  fore-top,  and  the  rear- 
admiral  on  the  mifen-top,  when  they  are  to  hold  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  at  fea  ;  if  it  be  to  be  held  on  board  the  ad¬ 
miral,  the  flag  hangs  in  the  main  fbrowds  ;  if  on  board 
the  vice-admiral,  in  the  fore  firoivds ;  and  if  on  board  the 
rear  admiral,  in  the  mifen-Jbrowds. 

To  lower  a  F lag  ?  is  to  take  it  in  or  pull  it  down  upon 

To  firike  a  Fl  ag  5  the  cap.  And  this  is  a  refpeQ  due 
from  all  fhips  or  fleets,  that  are  inferior,  either  in  refpeft 
of  right  of  fovevaignty,  place,  &c.  r.nd  fignifies  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  fubmiffioiij  when  they  happen  to  meet  with 

any 
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afty  that  arc  juftly  their  fuperiors ;  it  is  alio  a  figtial  of 
yielding. 

And  in  the  cafe  of  foveraignty  in  the  narrow  leas  of 
Britain ,  it  has  been  long  claim’d  and  made  good  by  our 
kings,  that  if  any  fhip  of  any  nation,  meeting  with  an 
admiral  of  England,  fhall  not  acknowledge  his  foveraignty, 
by  this  fignal  of  taking  in  her  flags,  fhe  may  and  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  enemy. 

To  heave  out  a  Flag>  is  to  put  it  abroad. 

Flag  officers,  are  thofe  who  command  the  feveral  fqua- 
drons  of  a  fleet,  as  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear- 
admirals. 

Flag  Worm ,  an  infeft,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  found 
and  bred  in  flaggy  ponds  or  fedgy  places,  hanging  to  the 
fibres  or  fmall  firings,  that  grow  to  the  roots  of  the  flags, 
and  are  ufually  found  in  a  yellow  or  reddifh  husk  or 
cafe.  *  m 

Flag -flaves  [in  a  Ship]  the  ftaves  which  are  fot  upon 
the  head  of  the  top-gallant  mart,  and  ferve  to  fet,  i.  e,  to 
fhew  abroad  the  flag. 

Flags  [with  Falconers ]  the  feathers  in  the  wings  of  an 
hawk,  next  to  the  principal  ones. 

Fla'gelet  [flageolet,  F.]  a  mufical  pipe. 

Flage'llants  [fiagellantes,  L.]  a  left  of  hereticks 
who  chaftized  and  difeiplined  themlelves  with  whips  in 
publick. 

Fla'gellated  [flagellatus,  L]  fcourged,  whipt. 

Flag  ella'tion,  a  whipping,  a  lafhing,  a  foour- 
ging,  F.  of  L. 

Fla'gging  [of  fleo^an,  Sax.  or  flaggerett,  Du.]  hang¬ 
ing  down,  growing  limber,  weak  or  feeble. 

Fla'ggy  [of  jdeogan,  -Sax]  limber,  &c.  alfo  full  of 
flags  or  river- grafs. 

Flagi'tious  [fiagitiofus,  L.]  very  wicked,  lewd,  vil¬ 
lainous. 

Flagit io'sity  ?  [fiagitiojit*!,  L.]  outrageous 

Flagi'tious  ness  5  wickednefs. 

Fla'gon  [jdaxa t  Sax.  un  fiacon,  F.  probably  of  *«>>!- 
VioVy  Gr.]  a  large  drinking-pot. 

Fla'grancy  [fiagrantia,  L.]  properly  a  being  all  in 
a  flame  ,  ardent  delire  ;  alfo  earneftnefs. 

Fla'grant  [ flagrant ,  L.]  very  hot,  eager  or  ear¬ 
ned  ;  alfo  notorious,  infamous ;  alfo  evident,  manifeft. 

•  Fla'grantly  [ fiagranter ,  L.]  earneftly  ardently  ; 
alfo  notorioufly,  manifeftly,  &c. 

Fla'grantness  [fiagrantia,  L.]  flamingneft,  glitte- 
ringnefs,  ardentneft  of  defire,  earneftnefs ;  alfo  notori- 


oufneft. 

A  Flail  [ fieau ,  F.  flagellum ,  L.  or  flegel,  Teut.]  an 
inftrument  for  threfhing  of  corn. 

To  Flair  P  [with  Shipwrights ]  is  when  a  fhip  being 

To  Flare  5  houfed  in  near  the  water,  and  a  little 
above  that  the  work  hangs  over  a  little  too  much,  and  is 
laid  out  broader  aloft  than  the  due  proportion  will  allow, 
they  fay,  fie  flairs  over. 

To  Flare  [probably  of  flare,  L.  to  blow]  to  fweal  or 
melt  away  as  a  candle  does. 

A  Flake  [probably  of  fioccus,  L.  i.  e.  a  lock  of  wool, 
a  lock  of  fnow,  white  and  foft  3s  wool]  a  fmall  flock  of 
fnow  ;  alfo  a  thin  plate  of  ice  or  other  thing. 

Fla'kiness,  the  having  flakes ;  flaky  quality. 

Fla'ky  [probably  of  fioccus  t  L.  a  lock  of  wool]  in 
flakes  or  thin  flices. 

A  Flam  [ Skinner  derives  it  of  jtlyma,  Sax.  a  vagrant  or 
ylean,  Sax.  to  flea]  a  fham  or  put-off,  an  idle  ftory,  a 
fable,  a  put -oft  with  fham  pretences,  evafions,  idle  excu- 
fos,  &V. 

Fla'mbeau,  a  torch  made  of  wax,  F. 

Flame  [ flamma ,  L.  fiamme ,  F.]  the  blaze  of  fire. 

Flame  [in  a  Figurative  Senfe]  an  ardent  afteftion  or 
paflion  ;  alfo  a  raging  anger  ;  confufion. 

Flame  [according  to  Sir  lfaac  Newton]  a  fume,  vapour 
or  exhalation,  heated  red  hot,  fo  as  to  fhine ;  becaufe  bo¬ 
dies  do  not  flame  without  emitting  a  copious  fume,  and 
the  fume  burns  in  the  flame. 


Vital  Flame  [with  Fhilofophers ]  a  fine,  warm,  kin¬ 
dled,  but  mild  fubftance,  fuppofed  by  many  both  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  to  refide  in  the  hearts  of  animals  as 
neceffary  to  life,  or  rather  as  that  which  conftitutes  life  it 
felf  and  is  nourifh'd  by  the  air,  we  take  in  by  refpira- 
tion. 

To  Flame,  [ fiammare ,  L.]  to  blaze  out  in  a  flame. 

Flamet  £  a  large  wild  fowl  of  the  fize  of  a  wild 

Fla'mmant  5  goote,  the  legs  and  wings  of  which 
are  very  long,  and  its  lcent  fo  exquifite  and  fight  fo  quick. 


that  it  is  difficult  to  be  fhot ;  fothat  the  fowlers  are  forced 
to  get  the  wind  of  them,  and  to  creep  along  covered  with 
an  ox-hide  till  they  come  within  gun-fhor. 

Fla'min  [fo called  of  filamen,  a  woollen  thread  that 
■  was  ufually  tied  about  their  temples]  a  fort  of  priefts  a- 
mong  the  Romans  inftituted  by  Numa  Pompilius,  who  fear¬ 
ing  that  in  procefs  of  time,  kings,  who  alfo  did  cxercife 
the  office  of  priefts,  might  in  time  come  to  negleft  the 
lervice  of  the  gods,  by  reafon  of  the  weight  of  affairs  of 
ftate,  he  eftablifhed  to  every  god  one,  to  fupply  the  king’s 
place.  And  thefe  Flam  ins  bore  the  name  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  were  confecrated,  Jupiter's  was  call’d  Flamtn 
Dialis,  and  the  chief  of  Mars  was  Flamen  Martialis 
Jupiter's  was  the  mod  honourable,  therefore  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  a  white  hat,  and  a  purple  gown  called 
Trabea,  which  was  the  eloathing  only  of  kings  and  augurs 
in  performing  their  office. 

Fla'ming  [qui  efi  en  fiammes,  F.  fiammans,  L.]  bla¬ 
zing  ;  alfo  notorious. 

Fla'mingly,  notorioufly,  egregioufly. 

Flammabi'lity  [Flammabilitas,  L.]  aprneft  to  flame. 

Fl  a'mm  eous  [flammeus,  L.]  like  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  flame. 

FT  a  mm  a'tion,  a  flaming  or  blazing  out,  L. 

Fla'mmi'f  erous  [  fiammifer ,  L.  ]  bringing  out 
caufing  flames. 

Flammi'g  erous  [ fiammigerus ,  L.]  bearing  or  pro¬ 
curing  flames. 

Fl ammi'vomous  [ fiammivomus,  L.]  that  vomits  or 
throws  out  flames,  F. 

Fla'mmula  vitalis  [i.e.  the  fmall  vital  flame]  that 
natural  waimth  that  is  the  effe&  of  the  circulating  blood  L. 

Flammula,  a  little  flame,  L. 

Fla'mmula  [4>Acty««Ao|/,  Gr.]  a  mark  or  badge  worn  by 
the  Greek  militia  on  either  the  cask,  cuirals  or  tip  of  the 
pike,  &c.  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  companies,  battalions 
regiments,  Gfc. 

Flanch  ?[in  Heraldry ]  is  an  ordinary, 

Fla'nkqjj  S  which  is  a  legment  of  a  circular 
fuperficies,  which  are  ever  born  double,  as  in 
the  eftutcheon  annexed. 

Flancona'de  [in  fencing]  a  pufh  or  thruft 
in  the  flank. 

Flank  [in  Military  Affairs ]  the  fide  of  an  army,  bat¬ 
talion  or  body  of  loldiers  from  the  front  to  the  rear. 

Flank  [  fianc,  F.]  a  fide. 

To  Flank  [fianquer,  FT]  to  ftrengthen  or  defend  a 
fide ;  alfo  to  attack  an  army  on  the  flank  or  fide. 

Flank  [in  Fortification]  is  that  part  of  the  rampart  that 
joins  the  face  and  the  courtin,  comprehended  between  the 
angle  of  the  courtin,  and  the  angle  of  the  fhoulder,  &c. 
and  is  the  principal  defence  of  a  place. 

F'lank  oblique  2  [in  Fortification ]  that  part  of  the  cour- 

Second  F  L  a  N  k  5  tin,  where  the  men  can  foe  to  fcowr  the 
face  of  the  oppofite  baftion ;  being  the  diftance  between 
the  lines  fichant  and  razant. 

Flank  retired  i  [in  Fortification ]  is  one  of  the  plat- 

low  Flank  5  forms  of  the  Cafemate ,  andislbme- 
times  called  the  covered  flank.  This  is  generally  called  the 
Cafemate ,  when  there  is  only  one  plat-form  retired  towards 
the  capital  of  the  baftion,  and  covered  by  the  Orillon. 

Flank  of  the  Courtin  [ Fortification ]  is  that  part  of  the 
Courtin  between  the  flank  and  the  point,  where  the  falianc 
line  of  defence  terminates. 

Flank  Covert  [in  Fortification ]  is  that  the  outward  part 
of  which  advances  to  fecure  theinnermoft,  w'hich  advanced 
part  if  it  be  rounded  is  called  an  Grillon  ;  it  is  the  fame  as 
lower  or  retired  flank. 

Flank  Fichant  [ Fortification ]  is  that  from  whence  a 
cannon  playing,  fireth  its  bullets  direfily  in  the  face  of  the 
oppofite  baftion. 

Flank  Rafant  [Fortification]  is  the  point  from  whence 
the  line  of  defence  begins,  from  the  conjun&ion  of  which 
with  the  courtin  the  foot  only  razeth  the  face  of  the  next 
baftion,  which  happens  when  the  face  cannot  be  difco- 
vered. 

Second  Flank  ?  [ Fortification ]  are  lines  which  go  from 

Simple  Flank  5  the  angle  of  the  ffioulder  to  the 
courtin,  whofe  chief  office  is  for  defence  of  the  moat  and 
place. 

To  Flank  [in  Fortification]  is  to  diftover  and  fire  upon 
the  fide  of  any  place;  alfo  to  fortify  it  with  flanks. 

FlanKed  Flank  [in  Heraldry]  the  fame  as  Party  per 
Saltire ,  that  is,  when  the  field  is  divided  into  4  parts  after 
the  manuer  of  an  X. 


Flanked 
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Flanked  Angle  [in  Fortification']  the  angle  formed  by 
the  2  faces  of  the  bullion ,  and  lo  forms  the  point  of  it. 

ToFla'nker  [fianquer,  F.]  to  fortify  the  walls  of  a 
city  with  bulwarks  or  countermures. 

Flanks  [with  Farriers] a  wrench,  crick,  ftroke  or  other 
grief  in  the  back  of  a  horfe  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  pleurefy  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  top  much  blood. 

Flanks  [in  the  Manage]  the  lides  of  a  horfe’s  buttocks. 

Fla'nkards  [ Hunting  Term]  the  knots  or  nuts  in  the 
flank  of  a  deer. 

Fla'nnel  [of  lana  or  lanella ,  L.  foft  wool]  a  fort 
of  thin,  foft,  woollen  cloth. 

To  Flap  [of  Iseppe,  Sax.  or  of fiahellum,  L.]  the  edge 
of  a  thing  hanging  down. 

To  Flap  [probably  of  flabbc,  Du.  or  f. abella,  L.]  to 
flap  or  ftrike  with  the  hand,  or  a  fly -flap  as  butcher’s  do. 

Fla'pping  [probably  of  fiaccefcens ,  L,.]  hanging  down 
with  limbernef. 

Fla'ring,  flaring  in  the  face  ;  alfo  open,  expoled,  &c. 
allb  wafting  or  confuting  waftfully,  as  a  candle. 

A  Flap,  a  blow  or  ftroke  with  the  open  hand,  or  fbme 
broad  thing. 

To  Flare  [prob.  of  flcfecteit,  Du.]  to  flare  one  full  in 
the  face. 

A  Flash  [Skinner  derives  it  of  bloeye,  Sax  or  bla3?, 
Eng.  but  Minjbew  of  <pA3£,  Gr.]  a  ludden  blaze  as  of  light¬ 
ning,  a  lpurt ;  allb  the  laving  or  dafliing  of  water. 

To  Flash,  to  blaze  out  on  a  fudden. 

A  Flash  of  Flames ,  a  Iheaf  of  arrows. 

A  Fla'sher  [at  a  Gaming-Table]  one  who  fits  by  to 
fwear  how  often  he  has  feen  the  bank  ftripr 

Fla 'shy  [of  fiaccidus,  L.]  having  loll  its  la  vour ;  allb 
vain,  frothy. 

Fla'shiness  [not  improbably  of  fiaccidus,  L  ]  un- 
lavourinels  in  tafte  ;  alfo  want  of  folidity  or  fubftance  in 
dilcourfe. 

A  Flask  [fiafque,  F.]  a  cafe  of  gun-powder. 

A  Flask  [  ylaxa,  a  fort  of  bottle  wrought  over 

with  wicker. 

Ila'sket  [of  pAao’jts'A©',  Gr.  according  to  Meric 
Cafaubon]  a  large  long  basket. 

A  Flask  [in  Gunnery]  a  bed  in  the  carriage  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

O  Fla  sic  [in  Heraldry]  a  bearing,  more  proper¬ 
ly  called  {launch,  it  is  an  ordinary  made  by  an 
arched  line  drawn  downwards  to  the  bafe  point  ; 
and  is  always  borne  double. 

Flat,  infipid,  unfavoury,  having  loft  its'brisk,  pungent 

tafte. 

Flat  in  the  Fore  fail  [5m  Term]  means,  hale  in  the 
fore-fail  by  the  Iheat,  as  near  the  Ihip’s  fide  as  poftible; 
this  is  done  when  a  fhip  will  not  fall  off  from  the  wind. 

Flat  [Platt  F.  prob.  of  patulus,  L.J  broad,  fpread- 
ing. 

FlaTi'Le  [fiatths,  L.  ]  unconftant. 

Flati'lity  [ fiat! litas,  L.]  unconftancy. 

Fla'tly,  plainly,  pofitively. 

Flats,  fhallows  in  the  fea,  fand-banks,  fhelves. 
Flats  [in  Mujick]  a  kind  of  additional  notes,  as  (te) 
contrived  together  with  fharps  (  ^  )  to  remedy  the  defefls 
of  mufical  inftrumen  s. 

Flatness  [of  plat ,  F.  according  to  Menagius  of  pa - 
lulus ,  open,  fpreadingj  broadnefs,  fpreadingnefs. 

To  Fla'tten  [patulum  reddere,  L.]  to  make  broader 
and  thinner  with  a  plain  furface.  A 

ToFla'tter  [fiater,  F.]  to  praife  expcflively,  to 
coaks,  to  footh  up  ;  to  carets  or  fawn  upon./' 

Fla'ttereR  [un  fiateur,  F.  adulapdr,  L.]  one  that 
praifes  more  than  is  deferved,  a  cajoler,  55V. 

Fla'ttery  [  fiaterie,  Fr.]  fawning,  praiflng  excefli- 
vely,  &c. 

Fla'tulent  [ flatulens ,  L.]  windy,  ingendring  or 
breeding  wind. 

Fla'tulentness  [of  fiatulentus ,  L.  ]  windinefs, 
flatulency. 

Flatuo'se  £  [ fiatuofus ,  L.  f.atiteux ,  Fr.]  windy  or 
Fla'tuoUs  S  full  of  wind. 

Flatuo'sITY  ?  [fiatuofite,  Fr.  of  fiatuofus ,  L.] 

Fla'tousn  Ess  5  windinefs,  windy  quality. 
Flavi'comous  [ fiavicomus ,  L.]  having  yellow  hair. 
Flatus  [with  Pbyjicians]  diforderly  motions  ftirred  up 
in  the  body  by  wind  or  windy  meats,  L. 

To  Fl  AUNt  [prob.  of  Haunt  j  to  give  one’s  felf  airs,  to 
ftrut  or  look  big,  to  take  flatc  upon  one’s  felf. 

Fla'unting  [probably  of  Vaunt,  V  mut.  in  Fl  ] 
giving  one’s  felf  airs,  taking  ftate  upon  one,  gawdy  and 
ftatcly'in  apparel. 


Flavour  [prob.  of  flatus,  L,]  a  certain  pleafant  or 
agreeable  relifh ;  commonly  applied  to  wine  or  other  liquids. 

Fla'voury  [probably  of  Savour,  S  mutato  in  F/|- pa¬ 
latable,  having  a  good  relifh,  fpoken  of  wine,  &c. 

Fla'vus,  a ,  um  [in  Botanick  Writers]  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low,  L. 

Flauto,  a  flute,  It  at, 

FLAUTfNO,a  fmall  flute,  likea  6th  flute,  or  an  o£lavc 
flute,  Ital. 

Flaw  [probably  of  ylo,  Sax.  fragment  or  flattr,  Brit,  a 
fegment  or  ylean,  Sax.  the  white  of  the  eye]  a  defeft  in 
precious  ftones,  metal,  &c.  alfo  a  little  skin  that  grows  at 
the  root  of  one’s  nails. 

F  l  A ' w  Y ,  having  flaws. 

Flaw  [5m  Word]  a  blaft  of  wind. 

Flawn  [un  Flan,  F.]  a  fort  of  cuftard,  pie,  &c.  baked 
in  a  difli. 

Flax  [yleax,  5<rx.]  a  plant,  or  the  matter  for  foinning 
made  of  it. 

Fla'xen  [of  ylcax,  <S.-ix.]  made  of  flax. 

Flax  Weed ,  an  herb. 

To  Fl  a  y  .  See  to  flea. 

Fle'a  [ylea,  5<tx.J  a  little  animal  well  know  n. 

Flea-bane,  an  herb. 

Flea -bitten  colour  [in  Horfes]  white,  fpotted  over  with 
{pots  of  a  darkifh.  red. 

Flea  IVort ,  an  herb; 

To  Flea  [Flean,  5<*x.]  to  flay  or  ftrip  off  the  skin, 

Fle'am.  Sec  Phlegm. 

Fle'am  [  fiammette ,  F.]  a  furgeon’s  and  farrier V  in- 
ftrument  for  lancing,  letting  blood,  &c. 

Fle'cked  /  [of  fleck,  Teut.  fpotted]  fpeckled  or 

Fleckt  S  fpotted. 

Flecked  [in  Heraldry]  arched  like  the  firmament* 

Fle'ctA,  a  feathered  arrow. 

Fledg’d  [prob.  of  ttleggcr,  Du.  to  fly]  to  be  well 
covered  with  feathers  j  as  young  birds  are  when  they  be¬ 
gin  firft  to  fly. 

Fel'dwit  [of  ylyh'c,  Sax.  flight,  and  pite,  Sax.  a 
fine]  difeharge  or  freedom  from  fines,  when  an  outlaw’d 
fugitive  comes  to  the  peace  of  his  own  accord. 

AFlee'ce  [yly/e,  Sax.  vellus ,  L.]  a  flock  of  wool, 
or  lb  much  as  comes  off  from  one  Iheep  at  once  ,  alfo  a 
ram. 

To  Fleece,  to  ftrip  a  perfon  or  defpoil  him  of  all, 
even  to  the  bare  skin. 

To  Fleer  [prob.  of  icstr,  Dan.  to  laugh]  to  caft  a 
diflamful  or  faucy  look  at  one. 

Flee'ring  j_of  leering,  Dan.]  looking  difdainfully 
or  faucily. 

Fleet  [of  ylota,  Sax.  F.]  a  company  of  {hips. 

Fleet  fwift  [of  jdean,  Sax.  to  fly]  fwifr. 

Fleet  Prifon ,  a  prifon  in  London ,  into  which  perfons 
are  committed  for  contempt  of  the  king  and  his  laws  ; 
alfo  a  prilon  of  eafe  for  debtors. 

Fleet  [Fleou,  5dx.]  a  place  where  the  tide  comes  up. 

Flee'ting  [of  ylean,  Sax.  to  fly  or  ulictrn,  Du.  or 
fltettcn,  Teut. ]  palling  away  continually  as  time,  &c. 
moving  continually  from  place  to  place. 

Flee'tness,  fleeting  quality;  alfo  fwiftnefs 

To  Fleet  Milk  [ulteten,  Du.]  to  skim  it,  to  take  off 


the  cream. 

Flegma'tICKNESS  [of  fi’gmatiqwe ,  F.  phlegmaticus , 
L.  of  ijjas y/aarinos,  Gr.]  being  troubled  with  flegm,  fleg- 
matick  quality. 

Fle'mafare  [of  ylyma  an  out-law  and  ylean. 
Sax.  to  flay]  a  claim  of  the  felon’s  goods. 

Fle'menes  firinth  [of  ylvma,  and  jtijimcan,  Sax.  to 
offer  vifluals]  the  relieving  of  a  fugitive. 

Fle'menes  freme  [of  ylyma  and  yjteme,  5ux.]  chat¬ 
tels  or  goods  of  a  fugitive. 

Flemes  wite  [of  ylyma  and  pi^e,  5<*x.]  a  liberty 
to  challenge  the  chattels  or  fines  of  one’s  fervant  who  is  a 
fugitive. 

Fle'mings  [of  ylymin^  or  Klyma,  Sax.  a  banifhed 
man,  becaufe  they  were  frequently  forced  to  change  their 
habitations,  and  go  into  neighbouring  countries,  becaule 
of  the  inundations  of  the  fea]  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
the  Lovj  Countries. 

Fle'mish  [of  ^lyma,  5<»x.]  belonging  to  the  Flemingt 
or  Dutch. 

Flesh  [ylefc,  Sax.]  a  fimilar,  fibrous  part  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  body  ;  foft,  thick  and  bloody  ;  being  that  whereof 
moft  of  the  other  parts  are  compoled,  and  whereby  they 
are  conne&ed  together,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  five 
kinds. 

K  k  k  k  v  Muf* 
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Mufadous  Ft,  e$  h7  aS  js  t|ie  fubftance  of  the  heart 

fibrous  Flesh  r  and  other  parts. 

Fiji  alar  Fl  SS  H  3  c  ,  , 

Farencbymous  FlEsh,  fuch  as  that  of  the  lungs,  li¬ 
ver  and  ipleen,  was  thought  to  be  by  the  ancients  ;  but 
this  has  been  found  to  be  erroneous. 

Vifcerous  Fl  esh,  fuch  as  that  of  the  ftotnach  and  guts. 
Glandulous  Flesh,  fuch  as  that  of  the  tonfils,  the  pan¬ 
creas,  the  breafts,  &c. 

Spurious  Flesh,  as  that  of  the  lips,  gums,  the  glans 
of  the  Penis,  BPc.  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  of  a  conftitution 
different  from  all  the  reft. 

Flesh  {Botany]  the  foft,  pulpy  fubftance  of  any  fruit, 
inclofed  between  the  outer  rind  or  skin  and  the  ftone  ;  or 
that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 
Flr'sHY  [jrlaerclic,  Sax.]  carnal,  given  to  the  fleih. 
Fle'shiness  [of  jd eye,  Sax.}  fulnefs  of  or  having 
much  fleflt. 

Fl  e'shl  es s  [Jdeyclear,  having  no  fleih. 

Flk'shliness  [jrlatrclicneJTe,  .S/ix.]  carnal  difpofition, 
addi&ednefs  to  the  pleasures  of  the  fleih. 

Fle's  Hy  [flasficSj  Sax.}  having  much  fleih. 

Fle'ta  [yleot,  Wx.]  a  place  where  the  tide  comes  up. 
Fl  e'tch  er  [of  fieche,  F.  an  arrow]  a  maker  of  arrows 
and  bows. 

To  FleTK  [yleoTan,  S/ix.]  to  fwim,  to  float. 
Fleti'ferous  Ifletifer,  L.]  caufing  weeping. 
Fleore'tt e  7  StcFjorJ' 

Fleuronnee  3  J 

Fleuro'ns  [in  Cookery]  fine  taits  or  puffs  of  paftry- 
work,  for  garnilhing  dilhes. 

FlEo’RY.  See  F lory. 

Flew  ?  fmall  fort  of  filhing-net. 

Flue  5  . 

Flexa'nimous  [fiexanimus,  L.]  of  a  flexible  mind, 
eafy  to  be  overcome  by  perfuafion  or  entreaty. 

Flexa'nimous  ness  [of  fiexanimus,  L.]  flexiblenefs 
of  mind  or  difpofition. 

Fi.e'xIBLE  r flexibility  L.]  eafy  to  bend,  pliant;  a 
term  applied  to  bodies  that  are  capable  of  being  bent,  or 
changed  from  their  natural  form  and  direction. 

Flexibility  /  [fiexibilitas,L.  flexibility,  F.]  pli- 
Fle'xIBL  en  ess  >  antnefs,  aptneli  to  bend  or  yield. 
Fle'xion,  a  bowing  or  bending,  L. 

FlE'xOR  carpi  radialis  [in  Anatomy}  a  mufcle  of  the 
wrift,  which  arifes  from  the  inward  protuberance  of  the 
Ihoulder-bone,  and  is  inferred  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ot 
metacarpi ,  L. 

Fl  Ex  or  carpi  ulnar!  t  [ Anatomy ]  a  mufcle  of  the  wrift 
arifing  tendinous  from  the  inner  protuberance  of  the  bu- 
met  us ,  with  the  flexor  radiatis ,  and  alfo  from  the  upper 
and  outward  part  of  the  ulna,  and  running  along  under 
the  ligamentum  annulate,  it  is  inferred  into  the  fourth  bone 
of  the  firft  row  of  rhe  carpus ,  L. 

Fle'xor  pollicis  pedis  longus  [An at.}  a  mufcle  of  the 
great  toe,  which  is  a  direft  antagonift  to  the  extenfor  lon- 
it  arifes  oppofite  to  it  from  rhe  back  part  of  the  fibu¬ 
la,  and  is  inferred  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fecond  bone 
of  the  great  toe  on  the  under  fide,  L. 

Flexor  primi  BP  fecundi  ojjit  pollicit  [An  at.]  a  large, 
flelhy  mufcle,  which  arifes  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and 
cs  metacarpi  of  the  middle  finger :  whence  it  paffes  to  its 
inlertion  partly  to  the  offa  fefamoidea  of  the  fecond  inter- 
node,  and  partly  to  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  L. 

Flexor  tertii  internodii  pollicis  [Anat.}  a  mufcle  of  the 
thumb  having  a  'twofold  beginning,  viz.  the  upper  from 
the  outward  knob  of  the  Ihoulder-bone,  and  the  'lower 
from  below  the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  and  thence  it 
proceeds  till  it  is  implanted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  third 
bone  df  ’the  thumh,  L, 

Flexor  pollicis  brevis  [Anat.]  a  mufcle  of  the  great 
tofc,  arifing  from  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  it  is 
fhort,  thick  and  ftefhy,  feemingly  a,  and  running  over  the 
termination  of  the  Peronxus,  has  a  double  infertion  in  the 
dffa  fefamoidea,  L. 

Fl.  ex  OR  fttundi  internodii  digitorum  pedis,  a  mufcle  of 


the  lefler  toes  that  fprings  from  the  lower  and  inner  part 
of  the  os  raids,  and  has  its  4  tendons  implanted  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  fecond  bone  of  each  lefler  Toe,  L. 

F  lr'no'r  ‘tertii  iittemedii  digitorum  pedis,  a  mufcle  of  the 
lefler  toes  that  fprings  from  the  back  part  of  the  ’tibia, 
and  is  iriferred  into  4  tendon*,  which  march  thro’  'the 
holes  of  the  tendons  df  rhe  perfovatui  pedis,  and  are  let 
into  the  third  bone  df  eadh  lefler  toe,  X. 

'Flexuo'se  [fiexuofus,^,.]  Winding  inandout,  crooked. 

Flexuo'sity  [fiexuofltas,  L.]  crookednefs. 


Fle'xURE  [ flexura, L.]  a  crooking,  bending  or  bowing. 
Flickering  [of  jdikcejiian,  Sax.]  fluttering  with  the 
wings,  as  a  bird  ;  alfo  fleeting  and  laughing  fcomfully. 
ToFli'cker  [jdiccepian,  5^x.]  to  flutter  as  a  bird. 
Flide  thrift,  or  Slide  thrift,  the  game  called  fhovel- 
board. 

Flie  [of  a  Mariner  s  Compafs ]  that  part  on  which  the 
32  winds  are  drawn,  and  to  which  the  needle  is  fattened 
underneath. 

Flight  [jdyhtb  an  efcape  ;  a  flying  away  of 

a  fugitive,  criminal  or  vanquifhed  perfon  ;  alfo  a  number 
or  company  flying  ;  as  of  birds,  arrows,  SSc.  alfo  a  wit- 
ticifm,  a  fprightly,  lofty  expreflion. 

Flight  [in  melting  lead  ore]  a  fubftance  which  flie* 
away  in  the  fmoak. 

Flight  of  a  Stair-cafe,  the  flairs  from  one  landing 
place  to  another. 

Capon’s  Flight,  a  compafs  of  ground,  fuch  as  a  ca¬ 
pon  might  fly  over,  due  to  the  eldeft  of  feveral  brothers 
in  dividing  the  father’s  effe&s,  when  there  is  no  principal 
manour  in  a  lordfhip. 

Fli'msy,  limber,  thin,  flight. 

Fli'msiness,  limbernefi,  thinnefs  without  fuffieient 
ftiffnefs  or  fubftance. 

To  Flinch  [probably  of  JtlicceJiian,  Sax.  or  of fiing, 
Eng.]  to  ftart,  draw  back,  give  over  or  defift. 

Fli'nchiNG,  drawing  back  from,  by  reafon  of  appre- 
henfion  of  danger ;  alfo  a  flirting  the  nail  of  the  middle 
finger  flapped  from  the  thumb. 

Fu'nders,  fmall  and  thin  pieces,  fliivers,  BPc. 

To  Fling  [probably  of  jdean,  Sax.  to  fly,  or  ftilt&Cd, 
Goth,  to  call,  Minfbew]  to  throw  or  hurl. 

To  Fling  like  a  Cow  [fpoken  of  Horfes]  is  to  raife  on¬ 
ly  one  leg,  and  to  give  a  blow  with  it. 

Fli'nging  [with  Horfemen]  is  the  fiery  a  Orion  of  an 
unruly  horfe,  or  a  kicking  with  the  hind -legs. 

Flint  [ylint;, -Sax.]  a  hard,  livid  or  black  pebble. 
Flint  [Flint:,  5«x.]  a  certain  idol  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  fo  called  becaufe  he  flood  in  a  flinty  place. 

Fli'nty  [of  ylinticj,  -Sax.]  full  of  flints,  01  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  flint. 

Flip,  a  fort  of  drink  among  failors  made  of  beer, 
brandy  or  rum,  and  fugar. 

Fli'ppant,  nimble-tongu’d,  brisk,  airy,  jocund. 
Fli'ppantn  ess,  nimble-tonguedncfs,  brisknefs,  jo- 
cundnefs. 

To  Flirt  at,  to  throw  out  banters  or  jeers. 

A  Flirt,  as  a  jill-flirr,  a  forry  baggage^  a  light  houfe- 
wife. 

Fli'RTING,  throwing  out  ever  and  anon;  alfo  banter¬ 
ing  or  jeering  by  flirts. 

To  Flit  [fiptter,  Dan.]  to  remove  from  place  to  place. 
Flitch  [^licce,  Sax.  fieebe ,  FJ  the  fide  of  or  half  of 
a  hog. 

Fli'tter,  a  rag  or  ratter. 

Fli'tter  Moufe,  a  bat,  Du. 

Fl  i't t  i  n  g  /  [of  flitter,  Dan.]  removing  from  place 
Fluttering  $  to  place,  a  term  properly  applied 
to  a  horfe,  who  being  ty’d  up  to  a  ft  alee,  eats  up  all  the 
grafs  that  is  round  about  him  within  the  compafs  of  hi* 
rope. 

Flix  Weed,  an  herb. 

To  Float  [floter,  F.  of  fiuHuare,  L.j  to  fwim  to 
and  again  upon  the  water. 

A  Float  of  a  filhing-line,  the  quill  or  cork  which 
fwims  above  the  water. 

Floats,  pieces  of  timber  made  fall  together  with  raf¬ 
ters,  for  conveying  burdens  down  a  river  with  a  ftream. 

Floa'tages,  thofc  things  which  float  on  the  fea  or 
great  -rivers. 

Floa'ting  [fiotant,  F.  fiuHuans,  L.]  fwimming  to 
and  fro  upon  the  water. 

Floa'ting  [in  Husbandry ]  the  watering  or  overflow¬ 
ing  of  meadows. 

Floating  [of  Cbeefe]  is  the  feparating  the  whey  from 
the  milk. 

Floa'ting  Bridge ,  a  bridge  made  in  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
doubt,  with  two  boats  covered  with  planks. 

Flock  [  glocca,  Sax.  fiocan,  F.  of  fieccus,  L.]  a  conjpa- 
ny  of  Iheep.  . 

To  Flock,,  to  aflemble  together,  to  come  in  flocks, 
great  numbers  or  companies. 

Flock  Bed,  -a  bed  filled  with  flocks. 

To  Flog,  to  whip  or  fcourge.  ^ 

Flood  [flooD,  jclo^,  S<*x.]  an  inundation.;  olio 
the  firft  coming  in  of  tire  tide. 
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Flood  [with  Watermen]  is  when  the  tide  begins  to  come 
up  or  the  water  to  rife,  which  they  call  young-flood  ;  the 
next  quarter-flood,  the  next  half-flood,  and  the  next  full- 
tide  or  ftill  or  high  water. 

Toung  Flood,  the  time  when  the  water  begins  to  rile 
in  the  river. 

Flook  of  an  Anchor,  that  part  that  takes  hold  ot  the 


ground. 

Floor  [Ffope  and  jrlepinS,  Sax. J 


the  area  or  furface 


Of  a  room.  _ 

To  Floor  [flocren,0«.or  of  jdope,.Srfx.]  to  lay  a  floor. 

Floor  [in  a  Ship]  fo  much  of  her  bottom  as  fhe  refts 
on  when  Ihe  lies  on  ground. 

Flo'ra  [of fores,  L,.  flowers]  a  notable  harlot,  who 
having  amafled  together  great  wealth,  gave  all  her  eftatc 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  upoft  condition  that  they  would 
honour  her  birth-day  with  plays.  The  fonate,  to  wipe  oft 
the  infamy  of  her  life,  created  her  the  goddefs  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  did  facrifice  to  her,  that  fhe  might  blels  the 
hopeful  increafe  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  and  the  F loralia 
were  inftituted  in  honour  ot  her. 

Flora  is  painted  in  a  mantle  of  divers  colours  with 
a  garland  of  flowers. 

Flora'lia,  a  feaft  and  fports  in  honour  of  Flora,  who 
having  left  a  certain  lnm  of  money  for  the  celebration 
of  her  birth-day,  it  was  obferved  with  all  manner  of  lafoi- 
vioufnefs,  and  whores  and  common  ftrumpets  went  up  and 
down  and  danced  naked. 

The  Romans  being  aftlamed  of  their  original  gave  her 
the  name  of  Chloris  of  x'm&i  g*  greennefs,  and  gave  it  out 
that  fhe  was  married  to  the  wind  Zephyrus,  from  whom 
by  way  of  dowry  fhe  received  power  over  the  flowers, 
and  therefore  fhe  muft  be  firft  appeas’d  with  lports  and 
plays  performed  in  honour  of  her,  before  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  would  profper.  Hence  fome  liippofo  our  dancing  on 
May  day  to  have  had  its  original. 

Flo'ramour  [y.  fi*s  amoris ,  i.  e.  the  flower  of  love] 
a  kind  of  flower. 

Fl  o're  [in  Botanick  Writers]  with  a  flower,  X. 

Flore  Radiato  [m  Botanick  Writers ]  with  a  radiated 
flower,  or  fuch  as  is  like  rays. 

Flo'rbus  [in  Botanick  Writers]  flowering,  L. 

Floree  l  the  foum  of  boiled  glaftum  or  woad,  dry’d 
Florey  S  and  beaten  to  powder;  a  blue  colour 
ofed  in  painting. 

Flo'ren,  a  gold  coin  made  in  the  time  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  in  value  6  s. 

Flo'ren  ces  [of  Florence  in  Italy]  a  fort  of  tloth. 

A  Florentine  [in  Faflry]  a  fort  of  tart  or  pudding 
baked  in  a  dilh 

Florentin  e  Marble,  a  fort  of  marble,  the  figures  in 
which  reprefent  buildings  naturally,  call’d  alfo  landskip 
marble. 

Flo'rentines,  natives  of  Florence. 

Fl  o'res,  flowers,  L. 

Flores  [with  Cbymijis]  are  the  tnofl  fubtil  parts  of  a 
lubftance  foparated  from  the  grofler  by  fublimation. 

Flore't  ?  [with  Botatiifts]  is  a  little  tube  expand- 
Flou'rishS  ed  at  the  top,  ufually  into  5  fogmeuts, 
and  fitting  upon  the  embryon  of  a  fingle  foed.  From 
the  inner  part  of  the  Floret  arife  fine  chieves,  which  uni¬ 
ting  to  the  inner  part  of  the  floret  together  form  a  fheath  ; 
from  the  embryon  of  the  fheath  arifes  a  bifid,  reflexed  ftile, 
which  pafles  through  the  {heath. 

Flo'ribUs  [in  Botanick  Writers]  rfrith  flowers. 
Flori'comous  [flortcomus,  L.]  having  the  top  full 
of  or  adorned  with  flowers. 

Flo'rid  [floridus,  L. ]  flaurifhiug  or  adorned  with 
flowers. 

Flo'rid  Dcfcant  [in  Muflck.]  See  Figurative  Defcant. 
Flo'rid  Difcourfe ,  a  difcourfe  full  of  rhetorical  flowers, 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  is  difplay’d.  Longinus 
ufes  the  terms  florid  and  ajfefted  ftile  indifferently,  and 
lays  them  down  as  quire  contrary  to  the  true  fublime. 
Flo'rid  Stile.  See  Florid  difcourfe. 

Flo'rid  ness  [of  floridus ,  L.]  fulneft  of  rhetorical 
flowers  ;  great  eloquence. 

Flo'rifEr  [in  Botanick  Writings]  producing  flowers. 
Flori'ferous  [ fitrifer ,  L]  flower-bringing  or 

bearing. 

,  Flori'ferous  ness,  flower-bringing  or  bearing  qua¬ 
lity. 

Flqri'gerous  [floriger,  L.]  carrying  or  bearing  flow¬ 
ers. 

Flo'rin,  a  coin  firft  made  by  the  Florentines ,  that  of 
Germany  in  value  31.  4  d.  that  of  Spain  4  s.  4  d.  \ ,  that  of 


Palermo  and  Sicily  2  S.  6d.  that  of  France  is.  6  d.  that  of 
Holland  2  s. 

Flo'rist  [ fleurifie ,  F.]  one  who  delights  in  and  is 
skilled  in  flowers. 

FloRouns  [fieuron,  F.]  a  border  of  flower-work. 

Flo'rulent  [ florulentusf  L.]  flowery  or  blofloming, 
full  of  flowers. 

Flo'rulentness  [of  florulentusf.]  flowering  or 
blofloming  quality. 

Flo'ry  [in  Heraldry]  or  F leure  de  liffe ,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  written  Flower  de  Luce ,  as  a 
crofs  flory,  is  a  crofs  with  flower  dc  luces  at 
the  ends,  as  in  the  figure. 

Flos,  a  flower,  L. 

Flos  Mris  [with  Chymifls]  brafs-flower  ;  a  compofition 
that  confifts  of  fmall  grains  of  brafs  like  millet- feed,  which 
are  foparated  from  its  body,  when  hot  brais  is  quenched 
in  water,  L. 

Flos  frumentorum  [with  Botanifls]  a  flower  called  Blue¬ 
bottle,  L. 

Flos  [in  Botanick  Writings]  a  flower  as  to  the  different 
kinds. 

Flos  amentaccus,  fee  Amentaceous-flower. 

Flos  apecalus,  fee  Apetalous-flower. 

Flos  campaniformis,  fee  Campaniform-flower. 

Flos  caryophyllasus,  fee  Caryophylleous-flower. 

Flos  compofitus,  foe  Compofit- flower. 

Flos  corniculatus,  ice  Corniculate  flower. 

Flos  crucifbrmis,  foe  Cruciform •  flo  wer. 

Flos  fiftularis,  fee  Fiftular  flower. 

Flos  flofoulus,  foe  Flofoulous-flower. 

Flos  fcccundus,  fee  Fecund  flower. 

Flos  galeatus,  fee  Galeated  flower. 

Flos  galericulatus,  foe  Galericulated-flower. 

Flos  labiatus,  fee  Labiated-flower. 

Flos  monopetalus,  fee  Monopetalous-flower. 

Flos  papilionaceus,  fee  Papilionaceous-flower. 

Flos  polypetalus,  foe  Polypetalous-flower. 

Flos  perfonatus,  foe  Perfonated-flower. 

Flos  planifolius,  fee  I  lanifolious-flower. 

Flos  radiatus,  fee  Radiated-flower. 

Flos  rotatus,  fee  Rotated-flower. 

Flos  rofaceus,  fee  Rofaceous-flower. 

Flos  femififtularis,  lee  Semififtular-flower; 

Flos  fpicatus,  foe  Spicated-flower. 

Flos  ftamineus,  fee  Stamineous-flower. 

Flos  fterilis,  foe  Sterile-flower. 

Flo'ta  [with  the  Spaniards]  the  plate-fleet,  which  they 
fond  every  year  to  fome  part  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

Flo'tages,  are  fuch  things  as  are  floating  on  the 


furface  of  the  fea  or  great  rivers. 

Flo'tsoN  ?  [jcleotean,  Mr.]  any  goods  loft  by  ftiip- 

Flo'tzam  5  wreck,  which  lie  floating  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  thefc  with  fetfon  and  Lagan,  which  fee,  arc 
given  to  the  lord  admiral  by  his  letters  patent. 

Flo'tten  Milk,  fleet  or  skimmed  milk. 

Flour  7  of  an  Anchor  [ylooc,  S«x.]  that  part  of  it  that 

Floor  S  is  barbed  and  talceth  hold  of  the  ground. 

To  Flounce  [probably  of  plouffrn,  Dee.]  to  jump 
in,  to  roll  about  in  the  water;  to  be  in  a  tofs  or  fume 

with  anger.  _  , 

Flou'nder  [JFlpitber,  Dan.]  a  flat  filh  well  known. 

FlouRdring,  ruffling  or  makinga  noifo  with  its  fall. 

Fl  OU  r  [flour  de  farine,  ,F.  fios  farina,  L.]  the  fine  part 
of  ground-corn. 

To  Flour,  to  fprinkle  with  flower. 

Flourishing  [fleurant,  F.  florens,  L.]  being  in  the 
prime,  profpering,  being  in  vogue  or  efteem. 

To  Flourish  [florere,  L  ]  to  be  at  the  prime  or 
height ;  alfo  to  profper ;  to  be  in  repute,  vogue  or  efteem. 

To  Flourish  [in  Writing]  is  to  adorn  writing  with  or¬ 
namental  ftrokes,  &V.  performed  volante  manu. 

To  Flourish  Colours  [in  Military  Affairs]  is  to  dtf- 


V  A  Flourish,  an  ornament,  either  in  difcourfe,  wri¬ 
ting  or  mufick. 

A  Flou'rish  [in  ArchiteSure']  a  flower-work. 

A  Flourish  [in  Difcourfe]  a  boaft,  a  brag,  avaunt. 
To  Flout  [Skinner  derives  it  ol  bluttcn,  Du.  utool, 
as  if  to  mock  at  for  a  fool,  Mer.  Caf.  of  Gr. 

to  contemn  or  fcorn]  to  mock  or  jeer.  ,  . 

Floating,  mocking,  jeering,  with  fcorn  or  dildaim 
To  Flow  [yleopan,  Sax.  fluere,  L.]  to  pout  in  as  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  fea  into  a  river.  .  .  , 

It  Flows  South  [with  Water-mea]  it  is  high-water  when 

the  fun  is  at  that  point  at  new  or  full-moon. 
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It  Flows  tide  and  half-tide ,  i.  e.  it  will  be  half- flood 
'  by  the  fhore,  before  it  begins  to  flow  in  the  chaneh 

Flown  Sheets  [Sea  Term]  a  ill  ip  is  laid  to  fail  with 
flown  fleets,  when  they  are  not  haled  home  or  clofe  to  the 
block. 

Flower  de  Luce  [Fleur  de  Lis,  F.]  i.e  the  flower  of 
light,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  lily,  the  Jys  is  an  emblem  of 
the  Trinity,  by  reafon  of  its  3  branches,  which  alfo  fignify 
ivifdom,  faith  and  prow  els. 

Flow'er  [among  Lot  mi  [Is  ]  is  varioufly  underftood. 
Some  mean  by  it  thole  fine-coloured  leaves,  which  are  called 
the  petals ,  others  reftrain  it  to  fignify  the  organs  of  gene¬ 
ration,  the  proper  fignification  of  it  leems  to  be  the  organs 
of  generation  with  their  coverings. 

To  Flow'eR  [ fforere ,  L.  fieurir,  F.]  to  produce  or  bear 
flowers  ;  alfo  to  mantle,  as  drink,  &c. 

Flowers  [with  Chymifls ]  are  the  mod  fubtile  parts 
of  dry  bodies,  which  rife  by  fire  to  the  top  of  veflfelsmade 
on  purpofe  to  receive  them,  as  the  flowers  of  Benjamin, 
Sulphur,  Sec. 

Amentaceous  Flower  [Flos  amcntaceus,  L.]  fuch  as 
hang  pendulous  like  the  full  or  Catkins,  Tournefort. 

Apetalous  Flower  [Flos  apetalus,  L]  is  fuch  as  want 
the  fine-coloured  leaves  called  Petala. 

Campaniform  Flower  [Flos  campaniformis,  L.]  fuch 
flower  as  is  in  the  fliape  of  a  bell. 

CaryophylUous  Flower  [Flos  Cary  ophy  Ileus,  L.]  a  flower 
in  thefhape  of  a  gilliflower  or  carnation. 

Compofit  Flower  [Flos  compofltus]  a  compound-flower, 
which  con  fills  of  many  Flofcuii,  all  making  but  one  flower, 
is  either  difeous  or  difcoidal,  that  is,  whofe  Flofcuii  are  fet  to¬ 
gether  fo  clofe,  thick  and  even,  as  to  make  the  furface  of 
the  flower  plain  and  flat,  which  therefore  becaule  of  its 
compound  form,  will  be  like  a  difeus  ;  which  disk  is  fome- 
times  radiated,  when  there  are  a  row  of  Petala  funding 
round  in  the  disk  like  the  points  of  a  (lar,  as  in  the  Matri¬ 
caria ,  Chamamelum,  8cc.  and  fomerimes  naked,  having  no 
fuch  radiating  leaves  round  the  limb  of  its  disk,  as  in  the 
Tanacetum. 

Corniculated  Flowers  [Flores  corniculati,  L.]  are  fuch 
hollow  flowers,  as  have  on  their  upper  part  a  kind  of  fpur 
or  little  horn,  as  the  linaria ,  Delphinium ,  QPc.  and  the 
Ccrniculum  or  Calcar  is  always  impervious  at  the  top  or 
point. 

Cucurbitaceous  Flow  er,  is  one  that  refembles  the  flow¬ 
er  of  the  gourd,  or  have  the  fame  conformation  with  it. 

Cruciform  Flower  [Flos  cruciform  is,  LJ  a  flower  that 
reprefents  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

Difeous  Flowers  J  are  thofe  whofe  Flofcuii  or  little 
Dif codial  Flow  ers  S  flowers  are  fet  together  fo  clofe, 
thick  and  even,  as  to  make  the  furface  of  the  flower  plain 
and  flat  ;  which  therefore  becaufe  of  its  round  form  w'ill  be 
like  a  difeus  or  quoit. 

Fiflutar  Flow  er  [Flos  fiflularisfL.]  a  flower  compound¬ 
ed  of  many  long  hollow  little  flowers  like  pipes,  all  divid¬ 
ed  into  laige  jags  at  the  ends. 

Fecund  Flower  [Flos  feecundus,  L.]  a  fruitful  flower. 
Flofculous  Flow  er  [Flos  flofculofus,  L.]  a  flower  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  little  flowers. 

ImperfeB  -  lowers  [ Flores  imperfeBi,  L.]  fuch  as  want 
fomeof  the  parts  as  compofe  a  perfett  flower,  either  Petala, 
Stamina ,  Apex  or  Stylus. 

Infundibuliform  Flower  [F/oj  itifundibuliformis]  a  flow¬ 
er  that  refembles  a  funnel  in  fliape. 

Labiated  Flower  [Flos  labiatus,  L.]  is  fuch  as  either 
has  but  one  lip  only,  as  in  the  far  greater  part  of  labiated 
flowers,  and  are  called  alfo  Galeated,  Galcriculate  and  C«- 
XuUate,  which  fee  above. 

Liliaceous  Flower  [Flos  liliaceus,  L.]  a  flower  of  the 
lily  form. 

Vmbelliferous  Flower,  is  one  which  has  feveral  leaves 
doubled,  and  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  a  rofe,  and 
calix  becomes  a  fruit  of  z  feeds. 

Monopetalous  Flower  [Flos  monopetalus  t  L.]  is  fitch  as 
has  the  body  of  the  flower  all  of  one  intire  leaf,  though 
lometimes  cur  or  divided  a  little  way  into  feeming  Petala  or 
leaves,  as  in  borage,  buglofs,  £5e. 

Monopetalous  anomalous  Flower  [Flos  monopetalus  ano- 
malus,  L.]  an  irregular  monopetalous-flower. 

Papilionaceous  Flower  [Flos  papilionaceus,  L,]  is  a 
flower  that  reprefents  fomerhing  of  the  Paptlio  or  butterfly , 
with  its  wings  difijlay’d.  In  thefe  the  flower-leaves  or 
Petala  arc  always  of  a  dift’orm  figure  being  4  in  number, 
and  joined  together  at  the  extremities  ;  fuch  are  the  flowers 
of  thofe  plants  that  are  of  the  leguminous  kinds,  Peas, 
Vetches ,  8cc.  &  * 

i‘  '  ‘ 


_  Verticulate  Flow  ers,  are  fuch  as  are  ranged  in  ftoiies 
rings  or  rays  along  the  Items,  fuch  as  thofe  of  hoar-hound’ 
clary,  &-c.  * 

Flow  er;  [with  Chymifls']  are  the  fined  and  mod  fub- 
til  parts  or  fine  myaly  matter  of  dry  bodies,  raifed  by  firc 
into  the  head  and  aludels  ;  and  adhering  to  them  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  powder  or  dud. 

F erf  eft  Flowers  [Flores  perfefti,  L.]  are  fuch  as  have 
a  Petala,  Stamen,  Apex  and  Stylus ;  and  whatever  flower 
wants  any  of  thele  is  accounted  impeife£t.  Thefe  are 
divided  into  Jimple  or  compound,  which  arc  not  compofed 
of  other  fmaller  ones,  and  which  ulually  have  but  one 
Angle  dylc  ;  and  compounded,  which  confld  of  many 
Flofcuii,  all  making  but  one  flower.  * 

Perforated  Flow  ER  [Flos  perfor.atus ,  L.]  a  flower  that 
fomewhat  refembles  a  mouth,  as  the  Snap-Dragon  Toad 
Flax,  &c.  ’ 

Planifolious  Flower  [Flos  planifolius,  L.]  fuch  as  is 
compofed  of  plain  flowers  fet  together  in  circular  rows 
round  the  centre,  and  whofe  face  is  ufually  indented 
notched,  uneven  and  jagged,  as  the  Hierarcbia,  Sonchia  &c’ 
Polypet alous  Flower  [Flos  polypet alus ,  L]  fuch  as  has 
didinft  Petals,  and  thofe  falling  off  fingly  and  not  alto¬ 
gether,  asm  feeming  Petals  of  the  monopetalous  always 
do  :  both  monopetalous  and  polypctalous  are  either  uni¬ 
form  or  difform ;  the  former  have  their  right  and  left-hand 
parts,  and  the  forward  and  backward  parts  unlike  ;  but  the 
difform  have  no  fuch  regularity. 

Polypetalous  anomalous  Flower  [  Flos  polypetalus  ano- 
malus,  L.]  an  irregular  polypetalous  flower. 

Leguminous  Flow  er*,  tin  Hov  er  of  leguminous  plants 
which  bear  lbme  relcmUance  to  a  flying  butterfly,  and 
thence  are  called  Papilionaceous. 

Radiated  Flow  er  [Flos  radiatus,  L.]  a  flower  whofe 
leaves  grow  in  the  manner  of  lays,  as  the  lielictrepium  or 
Sun-flower. 

Spicated  Flower  [Flos  fpicatus,  L.]  when  the  flowers 
grow  thick  together  length-ways  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  as 
an  ear  of  com. 

Stamineous  Flower  [  Flos  flamineus,  L.]  a  flower 
that  only  confifts  of  the  Calix  with  finail  threads,  &c. 

Sterile  Flower  [Flos  flerilis,  L.]  i.e.  barren  flower. 
Rotated  Flow  er  [Flos  rotatus,  L.J  fuch  whofe  flow¬ 
er-leaves  grow  like  the  fpokes  of  a  wheel. 

Rofaceous  Flower  [Flos  roficeus ,  L.]  a  flower  whole 
leaves  grow  in  the  form  of  a  role,  as  the  Ranunculus,  &c. 

Semififtular  Flower  [Flos  femififtularis ,  L.l  is  fuch 
an  one  whofe  upper  part  refembles  a  pipe  cut  off  obliquely, 
as  in  the  Ariftolochia,  &c. 

Galeated  Flower?  [F  lot  galeatus,  L.]  a  flower  that 
GalericuUte Flower^  refembles  an  helmet  or  hat.  In 
this  flower  the  upper  top  is  turned  upwards,  and  fo  turns 
the  convex  part  downwards  as  in  the  Clamacijfus,  &c.  but 
moll:  ufually  the  upper  lip  is  convex  above  and  turns  the 
hollow  part  down  to  its  fellow  below,  and  fb  reprefents  a 
monk’s  hood,  and  thence  is  called  cucullate,  as  the  flowers 
of  the  Lamium  and  moll  Verticillate  plants. 

Flow'erage,  the  fetting  of  feveral  forts  of  flowers 
together  in  husks,  and  hanging  them  up  with  firings. 
Flow'er  ed,  wrought  with  flowers. 

Flow  erin  ass,  fulnefs  or  plcnteoufnefs  of  flowers. 
Flo'weriNG  [ fleurant ,  F.  floret  producers,  L.]  pro¬ 
ducing  or  opening  into  flow  ers  ;  alfo  mantling  as  drink. 

Flow'ery,  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  full  of  flowers; 
alfo  of  the  nature  of  flowers. 

Flow' ers  [in  ArchitcBure ]  reprelentations  of  fome 
imaginary  flowers,  by  way  of  crowning  ot  finifhing  on  the 
top  of  a  dome. 

Flowers  [in  Rhetorick]  are  figures  and  ornaments  of 
difeourfe. 

Flowers  [in  the  Animal  Oeconomy]  arc  women's 
Menfes. 

Flovvk  wort,  an  herb. 

Flo  wing  [of  fleopan,  Sax.  fluent,  L.]  running  in 
a  ftream  as  water  ;  abounding. 

Flucti'ferous  [ fluBifer ,  L.]  railing  or  bringing 
waves. 

Flocti'fra cous  [fuftifragut ,  L]  wave-breaking. 
Flucti'g  erous  [ fluBiger,  L.]  born  by  the  waves. 
Fluct  i'sonous  [fuBifonus,  L.|  founding  or  roaring 
with  waves  or  billows. 

Flucti'vagous  [ fluBivagus ,  L.]  floating  or  toffedon 
the  waves. 

To  Flu'c  TUATE  [fluBuatum,  to  be  carried,  float  or 
tolled  to  and  fro  in  the  water,  to  be  wavering  and  unconftant 
or  uncertain  in  mind,  to  be  in  fufpence. 

Flu'c- 
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Flu  ctl'A  ,  ».NG  \_ftuduans,  L.]  floating  ;  alfo  waver¬ 


ing  in  mind 
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Fluctuo'se  ?  [fiudueux,  F.J  troubled,  unquiet  reft- 
Flu'ctuous  S  Ids  like  the  waves.  ’ 

Flue,  the  down  or  loft  hair  of  a  rabbet;  alfo  little  fea¬ 
thers  or  flocks  which  flick  to  cloarhs. 

Flue,  a  fmall  winding  chimney  of  a  furnace  &c.  car¬ 
ried  up  into  a  main  chimney. 

Flue'llin,  an  herb,  called  alio  Speedwell. 
Flu'ency  [  fluent  ia,  L.]  readinefs  of fpeech,'  volubility 
of  tongue.  1 

Flu'ent  [fluent,  L.]  flowing,  voluble  in  fpeech 
Flu'entness  lftutr.ua  or  fluiditas ,  L.  fluidite,  F.l 
flowingnefs,  fluency  in  difeourfe,  or  volubility  of  fpeech 
Flu'id  fiuidus,  L.  of  fluo,  L.  to  flow,  ft  aide,  F.J  flow¬ 
ing  eafily. 

Fluid  Bodies  [with  Katuralifts  ]  bodies  whofe  parts 
eafily  give  place,  and  move  out  of  the  way,  on  any  force 
put  upon  them  ;  by  whidr'Sfeans  they  eafily  move  ever 
one  another. 

Flu 'id  it  Y  >  f.uiditas,  L.  fluidity  R]  a  flowing  eafi- 

Flu  idness  S  ly,  or  aptnefs  to  flow.  D 

Fluidity,  is  when  the  parts  of  any  body  bein.fT  very 
fine  and  fmall  are  lb  dilpofed  by  motion  and  figure,  that 
they  can  eafily  Hide  over  one  another  s  lurfaccs,  all  manner 
of  ways. 

Fluidity,  ftands  in  dire£t  oppofition  to  f.rmnefs  or 
folidity ;  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  liquidity  and  tumidity 
in  that  humidity  implies  wetting  and  adhering  ■  thus  melt- 
ed  metals,  air  tether,  and  even  fmoak  and  flame  it  felfare 
fluid  bodies,  but  not  liquid  ones,  their  parts  being  aflually 
dry,  and  not  leaving  any  fenfe  of  moifture. 

Fluke,  a  part  of  an  anchor  that  pecks  into  the  ground  ■ 
alfo  an  infect.  b  ’ 

Flumimo'se  [fluminofus,  L.]  full  of  rivers. 
Flummery,  a  wholelome  jelly  made  of  oatmeal 
Fluor  uiennus  [with  Phyflcians]  the  whites  in  wo¬ 
men,  L, 

FTuor,  a  flux,  courfe  or  ftream,  L. 

Fluor  albus  [in  Medicine J  the  whites  in  women,  L 
Fluor  [in  Vhyflcks  &c.]  a  fluid,  0r  more  properly  die 
Itate  of  a  body  ;  which  was  before  hard  and  folid  ;  but  is 
now  by  fufion  or  fire  reduced  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity. 
FluoRES,  women’s  monthly  courfes,  L. 

Fluores  [with  Katuralifts ]  fpars,’  a  fort  of  ftones 
found  m  mines  and  quarries,  which  at  firft  fight  refcmble 
gems,  being  of  divers  colours  and  fhapes,  L.  " 

To  Flurt,  to  throw  our,  as  fpittle  out  of  the  mouth 
A  Flurt  [prob.  of  fiovc,  Du.  a  fool]  a  forty  wench  or 
woman,  as  ajill  flurt. 

Flush  [probably  of  fluxus,  L  flux,  F.  at  flood,  &>e 
or  as  Meric  Cauftabon  will, of  <pKu^,  Gr.]  a  red  colour  in 
the  face,  <dPc. 

Flush  of  Money  [prob.  of  flucre,  L.  to  flow]  to  be 
full  ot  or  abound  with  money. 

Flush  Fore  and  Aft  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  term  ufed  of  a 
fhip,  w'hen  her  decks  are  laid  level  from  head  to  flem 
Flush  at  Cards,  a  fet  or  hand  of  cards,  of  all  one  fort 
as  all  diamonds,  &c.  ’ 

Flushed,  encouraged,  put  into  heart,  elated  or  lifted 
up  with  good  fuccefi . 

Flushing,  a  reddening  in  the  face,  caufed  by  fome 
fudden  apprehenfion  or  tranfport  of  the  mind. 

Fluttered  [Skinner  derives  it  of  ylurtjiian,  Sax.  to 
weave,  it  being  cuflomary  in  the  fame  fenle  to  lay  his  cap 
is  well  thrumbd,  others  from  <f?vuaocc,  Gr.  to  belch,  whence 
btmtpktoZ,  drunken]  fomewhar  difordered  in  drink. 

A  Flute  |  F.J  an  inftrument  of  wind-mufick* 

alfo  a  fort  of  fea-veflel. 

Flute  de  Allemanda,  a  German  flute,  Ital. 

Flute  a  bee,  a  common  flute,  It.il. 

Fluted  [with  Architects ]  channelled  ot  wrought  in 
the  form  of  a  gutter.  ° 

Flutes  £  [in  Botany }  ufed  in  deferring  the  ftems 
Flutings  5  and  fruits  of  certain  plants,  which  have 
furrows  analogous  to  rhofe  ot  columns. 

Flutes  [in  Architecture]  hollows  made  in  the  body  of 
a  column  or  pillar.  1 

Flutes  [in  Pillars  of  the  Corinthian,  Compojite,  Dorick 
and  Ionic  Orders  \  are  commonly  made  all  along  the  body 
of  the  pillars,  from  20  to  2.4  flutes  in  each  column,  each 
flute  being  hollowed  in  exaftly  a  quarter  of  3  circle* 

.  Flutes  [in  the  Dorick  Order]  join  together  without  anv 

interfpace.  1 

Flutes  [in  the  Compete,  Corinthian  and  Ionic  columns] 
have  a  lift  running  between  every  2  of  them. 
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JLV'TT?V»G  [of  )rk're-|lan>  *»*]  making  a  quick 

FLuvfXhiC  W,1rSii  in  tryinS  t0  as  young  bird's, 
river  [fluviaticus,  LJ  that  is  in  or  of 
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Fluvia'tile  [ fiuviatili, ,  L.]  belonging  to  a  river 
nearer,  l'1"  Lw,th  Bttanick  Writenf  growing  in  or 

Fl  uvioGe  [  fiuviofus  L.]  flowing  much. 

Flux  [fuxus,  L.  flux,  F.]  a  flowing. 

of  feme*  hu‘m2  1  »  evacuation 

Flux  Powders  [in  Chymiftry]  are  certain  powders  ufed 

der^lfd  f115  ^  11C  harder  metal?and  mehing  oars,  in  or¬ 
der  to  dilcovcr  what  proportion  of  metal  they  contain. 

Flux  and  Re,,ux  [of  the  Tide]  the  flowing  and  ebbing 

of  it,  occafioncd  by  the  univerfal  law  of  gravitation  § 

the  feaUXliin  a  regular  periodical  motion  of 

the  fea,  happenmg  twice  m  24  hours,  wherein  the  water  is 
•  aifed,  and  driven  violently  againft  the  fhores. 
Fluxibi'lity  /  capablenefs  of  being  made  to  flow, 
Flu  xibleness  S  or  rendered  fluid, 

^erh°d  of.  curinS  the  venereal  difeafe  by 
railing  a  iaiivation  in  the  putient. 

Flu'xion,  a  flowing,  F.  of  Z. 

ot£r  KXH°N-[m  C^wWthe  running  of  metals  or  any 
other  bodies  into  a  fluid,  either  by  fire  or  otherwife.  * 

Fluxion  [in  Medicine]  a  flowing  of  humours  or  rheum. 
Fluxion  [in Surgery]  that  which  raifes  a  humour  all  at 
once,  or  in  a  very  little  time,  by  the  fluidity  of  the  matter 
F  lux^ns  [with  Mathematicians]  is  the  arithmetick  or 
analyfis  ot  infinitely  Imall,  variable  quantities;  or  the  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  an  infinitefimal  or  infinitely  fmall  quantity, 
which  being  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times,  becomes 
equal  to  a  given  quantiry. 

Flu  xus,  a  flux  or  flowing,  Z. 

Fluxus  Chilofus  [with .  Phyficians]  a  purging,  when  the 
meat  is  enrown  out,  and  does  not  produce  any  of  that  hu¬ 
mour  called  chyle,  L  J 

Fluxus  Hepaticus  [with  Phyflcians]  a  flux,  in  which 
black  ihining  blood,  and  as  it  were  parch’d,  is  driven  out 
of  the  guts  through  the  fundament.  It  is  alfo  fometimes 
taken  for  a  flux  wherein  ferous  fharp  blood  is  voided 
I  o  Fl  y  [/lean,  Sax.]  to  move  to  and  fro  with  wings  - 
to  move  as  clouds- ;  to  run  away  haftily  or  fwitfdy  1  ’ 

Fly  [of  Manner’s  Comfafs]  is  that  part  on  which  the 
32  winds  are  delcribed. 

Fly  boat,  a  large  veflel  with  abroad  bow  ufed  by 
merchants  in  the  coafting  trade.  J 

A  Fly  [jcle^e,  Sax.]  an  in fe& 

h.Y -Catcher,  a  fmall  creature  in  America  which  clears  a 
of  Hies  and  other  vermine. 

i  o  Ft.  y  on  the  Head  [ Falconry ]  is  when  the  hawk  mif¬ 
fing  her  quarry,  betakes  her  felf  to  the  next  chick,  as 
crows,  &c. 

To  Fly  Grofs  [in  Falconry]  is  faid  of  a  hawk  when  Ihe 
"le4.atilic  Sreat  Fnds,  as  cranes,  geefo,  herons,  QPo, 

To  Fly  the  Heels  [with  Horfemen]  a  term  ufed  of  a 
horle,  when  he  obeys  the  fpur. 

Zef  Fly  the  Sheets  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  word  of  command  in 
cafe  of  a  guff  of  wind,  left  a  fhip  fhould  overfor,  or  fpend 
her  top  fails  and  mafts,  to  have  the  fheet  go  a^ain  and 
then  the  fail  will  hold  no  wind.  &  °  ’ 

Fly  ers  [in  Architecture]  foch  flairs  as  go  ftrair,  but  arc 
of  an  oblong  fquare,  and  do  not  wind  round,  and  whofe 
ffeps  are  not  made  tapering ;  but  the  fore  and  rhe  back 
part  01  each  flair,  and  the  ends  refpeftively  parallel  one  to 
the  other,  the  lecond  of  rhefe  flyers  ftands  parallel  behind 
the  nrfl,  and  the  third  behind  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  the 
reft,  if  one  flight  carry  them  not  to  the  intended  height- 
then  that  is  a  broad  half  pace,  whence  they  begin  to  fl/ 
again  as  at  the  firft.  * 

Fly'ing  army,  is  a  fmall  body  under  a  Lieutenant  or 
Major  General,  fent  out  to  harrafs  the  country,  intercept 
convoys,  prevent  the  enemies  incurfions,  cover  its  own  gar- 
rifons,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  continual  arms. 

Fl  y  I N  g  bridge,  is  made  of  two  fmall  bridges  laid  one 
upon  another,  fo  that  the  uppermoft,  by  the  help  of  ropes 
and  pullies,  is  forced  forward  till  the  end  of  it  points  to 
the  place  defigned. 

Flying  camp,  the  fame  as  a  flying  army. 

Flying  JiJb,  a  fifh.  like  a  herring,  that  has  wings  like 
a  hat,  which,  to  avoid  being  made  a  prey  by  the  greater 
fifh  will  rife  20  foot  above  water,  and  fly  an  iooWs, 
and  then  drop  into  the  fea.  r 
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Flying*^,  an  infefi  in  America,  fpotted  like  a  t'ger» 
that  has  fix  wings,  and  as  many  feet ;  it  feeds  on  hies,  and 

a-nights  fits  on  trees  and  fings.  ....  a  r 

t  lying  rin-on,  a  part  of  a  clock,  having  a  fly  or  tan, 
whereby  to  gather  air,  and  fo  to  bridle  the  rapidity  ot  the 
motion  of  the  clock,  when  the  weight  defcends  in  the 
linking  part. 

FlyING  Worms  [in  Horfes]  a  tetter  or  ring-worm. 

To  Foam-  -s^Fome. 

Fob  [probably  of  iuppe,  Teut.]  a  fmall  pocket  tor  a 

To'r'oe' otf,  to  put  off  with  thams,  and  trifling  excufes 
or  pretences. 

f'c/cAGE  [ focarivm,  L.]  hearth  money. 

Foca'l  e  [Clti  Rec.j  fire-wood  or  fuel. 

Foci'll  a  minus  [Anat]  the  lefler  bone  of  the  arm  cal¬ 
led  radius,  or  the  leffer  bone  of  th  leg  called  fibula. 

Foe  ill  a' t  ion,  a  comforting,  cherilhing  or  nounth- 
ing,  L. 

Focus,  a  fire-hearth,  L.  .  r 

Fo  cus  [with  Anatomifis]  a  certain  piace  m  the  melen- 
tery  and  other  parts,  tiorn  whence  the  original  of  fevers 

were  derived  by  the  ancients.  _  _ 

Focus  [in  Geometry  and  Conick  Sections']  is  apphed  to 
certain  points  in  the  Parabola ,  Ellipfis  and  I Jyperbo  a, 
wherein  the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  ot  the  curve  do 
concur  or  rneer. 

Foci  of  an  Ellipfis  [in  Geometry]  are  the  2  navel  points 
of  an  ellipfis  or  oval,  which  lerve  for  the  drawing  of  that 
figure,  and  from  whence  if  2  right  lines  be  drawn  to  any 
point  of  the  circumference,  the  fum  of  them  is  equal  to  the 
tranfverle  or  longer  axis. 

Focus  | of  a  Parabola]  is  fo  called  by  Geometricians,  as 
being  the  point  on  which  the  fun’s  rays  will  be  united, 
when  refletfed  from  a  parabolick  curve,  fo  as  to  let  fire  on 
natural  bodies ,  and  thence  fome  call  it  the  burning  point. 
It  is  the  point  in  the  Axis  within  the  figure,  diftant  from 
the  Vertex ,  or  top,  one  4th  part  of  the  Perimeter  or  laius 
reftum. 

Focus  of  a  Glafs  [in  Opticks]  is  the  point  of  conve- 
rance  or  concouris,  where  the  rays  meet  and  crols  the  a.ds 
after  their  retrattion  by  the  glals. 

Virtual  Focus,1  is  the 
fame  as  point  of  divergence 
in  a  concave-glafs,  as  the 
point  A 
gure. 


in  the  following  fi- 


Fo'dder  [fo^fe,  Sit*.]  food  for  cattle  of  any  kind. 

To  Fo'dder  [go^pian,  .Sux.]  to  give  food,  0V.  to 
cattle. 

Fo'ddkr.  [ Civil  law ]  a  prerogative  that  the  king  has 
to  be  provided  of  corn,  &c  by  his  fubje&s,  for  his  horfes 
in  any  warlike  expedition. 

Fo'dder  >  [piob.  of  fecDer,  Teut.  a  burden]  a  weight 

Fo'ther  S  of  lead  containing  8  pigs,  every  pig 
weighing  5  ftone  and  a  half,  reckoned  at  2600  pound  in 
the  book  of  rates,  22  hundred  and  a  half  at  the  mines,  19 
hundred  and  a  half  by  the  L  ondon  plummers. 

Foderto'rium  [Old  Rec. ]  provifion  of  fodder  or 
forrage,  made  by  cuftom  to  the  king’s  furveyors 

Foui'na,  amine  or  quarry,  L. 

Fodina  [with  Anatomifis]  the  labyrinth,  or  leffer  pit 
in  the  bone  of  the  ear. 

Foe  [pah,  .Sax.J  an  enemy. 

Foecu'ndity  [  foccunditas ,  L]  fruitfulnefs. 

Foe'deral  [  feeder alis ,  L.]  belonging  to  a  cove¬ 
nant. 

Foe'nerated  [  fantratus,  L.]  put  out  to  ufury. 

Foenera'tion,  ufury,  L 

Foe'mina,  a  female  in  beafts,  plants,  &c.  L. 

Foemina  [with  Chymifis ]  fulphur. 

Foeni'culum,  fennel,  L. 

Foe'num,  hay,  L. 

Fqenum  Grxcum ,  the  herb  fenigreek,  L. 

Foe's  a  [Old  Records]  herbage,  grafs. 

Foeti'ferous  [ feetifer,  L.]  fruitful,  or  bringing 
fruit. 

Foetifica'tion,  a  bringing  forth  fruit,  L. 

Foeti'kick  [fati ficus,  L.J  making  fruitful. 

Foetor,  a  (link  or  ill  fmell,  L. 

Foetor  [with  Phyfecians]  ftinking  or  feerid  effluvia 
proceeding  from  the  body  or  any  parts  of  it,  as  a  (link¬ 
ing  breath,  proceeding  from  filthinels  about  the  teeth  and 
gums. 


Foe'tus,  the  child  while  yet  contained  in  the  womb 
of  the  mother,  but  particularly  after  it  is  perfectly  formed, 
till  which  time  it  is  properly  called  embryo  ;  alfo  the  young 
of  other  animals  in  general  t  but  in  the  fame  (late. 

Fog  [of  po S,  -S/**.]  a  miff. 

Fogs  [with  Naturnlifis)  are  faid  to  con  fill  of  aqueous 
particles  rarefied  ,  as  is  plain,  in  that  they  mightily  bedew 
every  thing  that  lies  open  to  them.  It  may  be  cbferved  in 
a  hot  day,  when  there  is  no  wind  ftirring,  that  fuch  a 
company  of  vaponrs  rile  out  ot  mo;ft  ground  as  make  thick 
fogs/  which  are  fometimes  higher  and  fometimes  lower, 
as  the  multitude  and  motion  of  the  vapours  happens  to  be. 
Thefe  fogs  rite  out  of  all  places  mountainous  or  campain, 
and  continue  till  they  be  dllpelled  by  wind  or  heat;  but 
they  continue  longer  in  lowed  grounds,  becaufe  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  are  fulleft  of  moifture,  and  are  not  lb  much  expos’d  to 
the  winds  :  but  when  the  wind  riles  upon  them,  wherever 
they  be,  they  are  diffxpated  and  driven  away  till  we  fee 
no  more  of  them.  So  likewife  the  heat  of  the  fun,  putting 
them  into  a  brisker  motion,  either  diflipates  them  by  ra- 
refaftion,  or  raifes  them  higher,  and  forms  them  into 
clouds. 

And  whereas  fometimes  fogs  ftink,  it  is  not  becaufe  they 
come  from  ftinking  water,  but  becaufe  the  vapours  are  mixt 
with  fulphureous  exhalations  which  fmell  fo. 

Fo'g  gin  ess  [JCoSSicneir ]  foggy  quality,  or  being 
fo<rrrv. 

Fo'gGY  [of  Xo£5ico,  Snx]  mifty,  8 Pc. 

Fo'g  age  /  [F orefl  Law]  rank  grafs  not  eaten  in  fum- 

FoGGE  S  mer. 

Foil  !  [fi\  F.  vah  !  L.]  an  interjection,  of  diflike,  (corn 
dildain,  &c. 

Foi'ble  [  foible  x  F.]  a  weaknefs  of  judgment,  or  blind 
fide. 

Foil  [of  folium ,  L  ]  a  fheet  of  thin  tin  on  the  back- 
fide  of  a  look  in  g-glals ;  alfo  an  ornament  or  fet-oft  for 

a  jewel. 

To  Foil  [probably  of  fouler  or  affoler,  F.  to  fupprefs 
or  keen  under]  to  overthrow,  &c. 

A  Foil,  an  inftrument  without  a  point  to  fence  with. 

A  Foil  [with  tVrefikts]  a  fall  not  compleat,  nor  cle¬ 
verly  given. 

Foil  [ fouille ,  F.]  an  ornament  or  fet-oft. 

Foi'ling  [Hunting  Term]  the  footing  and  treading 
of  deer  that  is  on  the  grafs  and  fcarce  vifible. 

Foin,  a  pafs  in  fencing. 

To  Fo  in  [probably  of  poindrt ,  F.  to  prick]  to  make  a 

pafs  in  fencing. 

FoiNs,  a  kind  of  fur,  black  at  the  top,  upon  a  whitifh. 
ground,  and  taken  from  a  little  animal  like  a  weefel,  or 
ferret,  called  a  foine. 

T0F01  T  [probably  of  fauffer,  F.  fal ft  fisc  are,  L.]  to  in- 
fert  fome  paffuges  into  a  book  that  are  not  genuine. 
Foi'sty,  mully,  fufty. 

Folcland  )  [jtolc-lanb,  5<rx.]  the  land  of  the  com- 
Folkland  >■  mon  people  in  the  time  of  the  Sa- 
Fokland  S  xons. 

Fo'lcmote?  [^olc-^emot;,  a  general  meeting 

Fo'lkmot  eS  °f  the  people,  to  confult  of  itate- 

affairs. 

A  Fold  [Feal°e,  &rx.]  a  doubling  or  plait  in  a  gar¬ 
ment,  cloth,  &c. 

Fold  [yal^e,  .S<ix.]  a  fheep-fold. 

To  Fold  [JCal^ian,  -Sax.]  to  put  fheep  into  a  fheep- 
fold. 

To  Fold  [yeal^an,  Sax.]  to  double  up  or  plait  a 
garment,  &c. 

Fo'lding,  doubling  up,  &c.  alfo  including  in  a  fheep- 
fold. 

A  Fold-net,  a  fort  of  net  for  catching  fmall  birds  in 
the  night. 

A  Fol  eZ  [jtola,  Sax.  vZh<&,  Gr.  pullus  equinus,  L.]  a 
A  FoalS  young  colt. 

Fo'lia  [in  Botany  |  the  leaves  of  plants  and  flowers, 
but  more  properly  of  plants. 

Folia'cpum  expanfum  [Anat.]  that  extreme  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  next  the  ovary,  and  which  is  expanded  like 
the  mouth  of  a  tiumpet,  and  invironed  with  a  fort  of 


fringe,  L. 

Folia'ceous  [foliaceus,  L.]  the  beaiing  a refemblance 
to  leaves  ;  alfo  leafiuels. 

Fo'liage  [of folia,  Id.  leaves]  branched  work  in  paint¬ 
ing,  carving,  ta peltry,  &Pc. 

Foliage,  a  clufter  or  affemblage  of  leaves,  branches, 
flowers,  Sfc. 

Foliage 
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Fo'liAGE  [in  Architecture]  ail  ornament  ufed  in  cor¬ 
nices,  frizes,  chapiters  of  pillars  and  other  members;  fome 
of  which  reprefenr  the  leaves  of  brank  urfin,  and  others 
thofe  of  feveral  forts  of  trees,  as  the  oak,  laurel,  fi ?c. 

To  Fo'liate  Looking- glaffes,  is  to  lay  on  a  foil  or  thin 
broad  leaf  of  lead  or  tin,  and  then  to  make  it  ftick  to  the 
glafs  by  laying  quickfilver  on  the  back-fide,  which  eating 
through  it  makes  it  refled  the  image. 

Fo  liate  ?  [f0ijattis  L.]  leaved  or  having  leaves. 

Fo  LlATED  S  U  ° 

Folia'tion  [with  Botanijls]  one  ot  the  parts  of  the 
flower  of  a  plant,  which  is  a  colleftion  of  thole  fine-co¬ 
loured  leaves  which  make  the  compafs  of  the  flower. 

Fo'lio,  a  book  is  faid  to  be  in  folio ,  when  a  Iheet  of 
paper  makes  but  two  leaves. 

Fo'lio  [in  Books  of  Accounts ]  a  leaf  or  two  pages  of  the 
ledger  book. 

Folio  [with  Botanick  Writers']  with  a  leaf,  L. 

Folio  [in  Printing']  the  figure  fet  at  the  top  of  every 
page  in  a  book. 

Folio's e  [ foliofus ,  L.]  full  of  leaves. 

Fo'lium  [with  Botanick  BYiters]  a  leaf,  L. 

Folks  [^olc,  sax.  vulgus,  L ]  people 

Fo'llia  [in  Muf  Books]  a  particular  air  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Fardinal's  ground. 

Folli'culus  fellis  [ Anat .]  the  gall-bladder,  L. 

Folli'culus  [with  Botanijls]  the  feed-veflel,  cafe, 
coat,  husk  or  cover,  that  fome  fruits  and  feeds  have  over 
them,  L. 

To  Fo'llow  [jrol^ian,  5ax.]  to  come  after. 

Fo'uowf.R  [of  jroljjian,  San.  to  follow]  one  who  fol¬ 
lows  or  waits  upon. 

Fo'lly  [folie,  F.]  foolilhnefs,  fimplicity  ;  defed  of 
underftanding  ;  a  drawing  falfe  conclufions  H  orn  juft  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  which  it  is  diltinguilhed  from  madnefs  which  is 
a  drawing  juft  conclufions  from  falle  principles.  Mr  Lock. 

Fomaha'nt  [ AJlron .]  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in 
Aquarius. 

Fome  [):aem,  A**.]  froth. 

To  Fome  [jtaeman,  5a;.]  to  froth  at  the  mouth,  or 
as  waters  do  upon  a  great  and  violent  motion. 

To  Foment  [ fomentare.  L.  fom  enter,  F.]  to  cherifh 
or  comfou  by  applying  warm  and  liquid  remedies;  alfo 
to  nourilh  ;  alfo  to  abet  or  encourage. 

Fomentation,  a  fomenting,  a  bathing  any  part  of 
the  body  with  a  medicinal  liquor,  ufually  a  decodion  of 
herbs,  Ore. 

Simple  Fomentation,  one  made  with  lukewarm 
milk,  water,  oil,  oxicrate  or  fome  other  like  liquor. 

Compound  Fomentations,  are  decodions  ot  herbs, 
roots,  flowers,  feeds  in  watei  or  other  proper  liquor  and 
with  other  ingredients. 

Dry  Fomentation,  is  the  applying  bags  fluffed  with 
herbs  and  other  ingredients  to  any  part  of  a  body  ag¬ 
grieved. 

Fome'nTed  [fomentatus,  L.  fomente,  F.]  abetted,  en¬ 
couraged,  nourifhed,  fet  on  foot,  broached,  cherifhed. 

Fome'ntum  [with  Phyficians]  any  thing  that  is  laid  to 
the  body  to  cherifh  it,  L. 

Fonceau,  is  the  bottom  or  end  of  a  cannon  bit  mouth, 
t.  e.  the  part  of  the  bit  that  pins  it  to  the  banquet. 

Fond  [probably  of  Funcian,  Sax.]  paflionately  defirous 
of,  over-loving,  kind,  indulgent,  vainly  affectionate ;  alfo 
foolifh. 

A  Fond,  to  the  bottom,  F. 

Fonda'nt  [in  Heraldry)  fignifies  (looping  for  a  prey,  P. 

Fo'ndness  [probably  of  KurTian,  Sax.  to  endeavour 
or  gape  after]  over-great affedionatenels, love,  indulgence; 
alfo  foolifhnefs. 

To  Fo'ndle,  to  make  much  of,  to  cocker. 

Font  [fonts,  F.  of fons ,  L.  a  fountain]  a  baptiftery  or 
large  bafon  of  ftone  for  baptizing  infants  in. 

Font  [with  Printers]  a  carting  or  complear  fet  of  letters. 

Fonta'lis,  belonging  to  a  lpring,  L. 

Fonta'lis  [with  Botanifis]  the  herb  Pond-weed,  L. 

Fontana'lia?  [among  the  Romans]  the  feaft  of 

Fontinalia  5  fountains,  which  they  celebrated  by 
crowning  the  fountains  with  garlands  of  flowers,  lamps, 
&c.  L. 

Fontane'lla  /  a  little  fountain,  L. 

Fonti'culus  S  [with  Surgeons j  an  iflue  or  little  ul¬ 
cer  made  in  found  parts  of  the  body,  to  lec  out  bad  hu¬ 
mours,  and  to  prevent  or  cure  difeafes. 

I-onti'genous  [  fontigena ,  L.]  growing  or  breeding 
about  wells. 

Food  [^FtDpD,  Brit.  iToUC,  Dan.  ^oba,  Sax],  viduals, 


To  Fool  [of  fol,  F.]  to  make  a  fool  of,  to  deceive; 
bubble,  play  upon,  &c. 

A  Fool  [Weroglyphicaily]  was  reprefented  by  a  fheep* 
becaufe  no  be  a  ft  is  accounted  more  fimple. 

Foo'lery  [folie,  F.]  foolifli  or  filly  adions  or  fayings. 

Fooi-hardinefs  [of fol  and  hardiejje ,  F.]  raflmefs,  teme¬ 
rity,  a  thoughtlefs  venturelomnefs. 

Fool -hardy  [of  fol  and  hardi,  F.]  rafh,  temerarious; 
uuthoughtfully  daring  or  venturefome. 

Foo'lish  [Jou,  F.J  filly,  wanting  reafon,  impertinent, 
trifling. 

Foo'lishness  [folie,  F.]  ignorance,  fillinefs,  want  of 
reafon,  diferetion,  experience,  &c. 

Foot  [Fob,  Sax.  foeh,  Dan.]  a  member  of  an  animal 
body  ;  alfo  the  bottom  of  a  pillar,  wall,  hill,  &c. 

Foot  [F ortif]  the  fixrh  part  of  a  fathom,  and  the  fifth 
of  a  geometrical  pace. 

Foot  of  Terfe  [with  Grammarians]  a  certain  number  of 
fyllables,  2,  3  or  more,  which  lerve  for  the  meafuring  ot 
fuch  a  verle.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Latins ,  thole  of  2 
fyllables  are  the  Spondee ,  ’IVocbee,  Iambus,  QPc.  thofe  of 
3,  the  DaCiyl,  Anapefi ,  Niohfs,  Tribrach,  £5V.  thofe  of  4, 
the  Chory ambus,  Metritus ,  &c. 

A  Foot  [i n  Mcafure]  in  England  the  length  of  12  in¬ 
ches,  in  Spain  the  fame,  at  Paris  12  4*5ths,  at  Amjterdam 
11  3"4ths,  at  Copenhagen  11  3  yths,  the  fame  at  Bremen ,  at 
Cologne  11  2-jths,  at  Dantzick  11  3-ioths,  at  Venice 
13  9-ioths. 

A  Foot  hank  1  [in  Fortification]  a  ftep  about  a  foot  and 

A  Foot  Step  £  half  high  and  3  foot  wide,  raifed  of 
earth  under  a  breaft-work,  upon  which,  the  men  get  up  to 
fire  over  it. 

Foot-geld  [of  Fob  and  S’el'&an,  Sax.  to  pay]  an  a- 
merciament  or  fine  fur  not  cutting  out  the  balls  of  the 
feet  of  the  great  dogs  in  a  foreft. 

Foot  Pace  [in  Architecture]  is  a  part  of  a  pair  of  flairs, 
on  which  after  four  or  fix  fteps,  you  arrive  to  a  broad 
place,  where  you  may  take  two  or  three  paces  before  you 
afeend  another  ftep,  thereby  to  eafe  the  legs  in  afeending 
the  reft  of  the  fteps.  Some  call  it  a  half-pace. 

Foot  pace,  a  cloth,  mat,  &c.  fpread  about  a  chair  of 
ftate,  bed,  &c. 

Fa#-Foot  [with  Horftmen]  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe,  whole 
hoof  is  fo  thin  and  weak,  that  unlefs  the  nails  be  driven 
very  lhort,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  prick’d  in  the  fhooing. 

Foot -hooks  ?  [in  a  Ship]  the  comparting  timbers, 

Fu'ttocks  £  which  give  the  breadth  and  bearing  to 
the  (liip. 

Foot -husks  [in  Botany]  are  lhort  heads  out  of  which 
flowers  grow. 

To  put  a  horfe  upon  a  good  Foot.  See  to  Gallop. 

To  Foot  it,  to  walk  or  travel  on  foot. 

Foo'tman  [Forman,  Sax.]  one  who  travels  on  foot  ; 
a  lackey  or  page, 

Foo'tmanship,  the  performance,  quality  or  capacity 
of  a  footman. 

Foo'tsteps  [yofc.YTx.paY,  Sax.]  the  marks  or  impref- 
fions  of  a  foot. 

To  be  on  the  fame  Foot  with  another,  is  to  be  under  the 
fame  circumftances. 

To  gain  ground  Foot  by  Foot,  is  to  do  it  gradually, 
by  forcing  the  way  with  refolution  and  bravery. 

Fop  [Skinner  derives  it  of  fobis,  Teut.  vain,  empty]  a 
vain,  fantaftical  fellow,  that  is  over-nice,  curious  and  af- 
fefted  in  drefs,  behaviour  and  fpeech,  £5V. 

Fop  doodle,  a  fop,  a  filly,  vain,  empty  perfon. 

Fo'ppery,  fantafticalnefs  ;  alfo  lupeiftitious,  vain  ce¬ 
remonies  in  religious  worfhip. 

Fo'ppish,  vainly  affeded,  fantaftical  in  drefs,  fpeech, 
behaviour,  S Pc. 

Fo'ppish  ness,  vain  afFedation,  over-nicety  and  ftarch- 
neft  in  apparel,  deirteanour,  language,  &c. 

For  [F°Ji,  Sax,]  a  caufal  particle. 

Fo'rableness  [of  forabilis ,  L.]  capablenefs  of  being 
bored. 

Fo'rag  E  [ fourrage ,  F.]  food,  &c.  for  liorfes  ;  provifi- 
on  of  hay,  ftraw,  oats,  &c. 

To  Fo'rag  E  [fourrager,  F.]  to  go  out  a  foraging,  or 
to  get  forage. 

fo'RAG  ER  [fourrageur,  F.]  one  that  goes  to  get  pro- 
vifion  for  horfes. 

For a'g iu M  [old  Records ]  ftraw  or  ftubble  after  the 
corn  is  threfhed  out. 

Fora'mf.n,  a  hole,  L. 

Foramen  arterix  durx  matris  [in  Anatomy]  a  hole  in 

the 
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the  cranium  which  allows  a  pafiage  for  the  artery  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Dura  mater ,  L 

Foramen  Lacerum  [Anat.]  the  third  hole  in  the  Ot 
fph.cnoides,  by  which  the  thiid  pair  ot  nerves  pals  out  of 
the  cranium ,  L- 

Foramen  Ifchium  [with  Anat,]  a  large  hole  in  the 
hip  bone,  about  whole  circumference  the  mufcles  called 
Obturator  externus  and  internut  take  their  rite,  L. 

Foramen  ovale  [Anat.]  an  oval  aperture  or  pafiage 
through  the  heart  ot  a  foetus ,  which  clofcs  after  birth. 

Fora'minated  [forammatus,  L.'j  bored  full  of  holes. 

For  amino  se  [ foraminofus  L.]  full  of  holes. 

r  OR  Am  I N  OU  S  N  j  >  j 

Forba'eca  [Old  ilec]  a  balk  lying  forwards  or  next 
the  highway. 

To  Forb  ea'r  [/ojtbeajian,  £<**.]  to  defift  from  or  let 
alone. 

Forbea'r  [Sea  Term]  a  word  of  command  in  a  Ihip’s 
boat,  to  hold  ftill  any  oar,  either  on  the  broad  or  whole 
fide. 

Forbea'rance  [of  yc|ib:5ji3n,  Sax.]  a  letting  alone ; 
putting  oft  for  a  time  ;  giving  over,  leaving  oft,  &c. 

To  Forbi'd  [yojrbeooan,  .Sax.]  to  bid  not  to  do  or  fay 
a  thing,  to  prohibit. 

Forbi'd  dance,  a  forbidding.  Milton. 

Forbo'rn  [of  yojrbxj’.an,  5/?x.]  let  alone  for  atim e,&c 

Force,  conftraint,  violence,  might,  ftrength,  F. 

To  Fo'rce  [  forcer ,  F]  to  oblige  or  conftrain  ;  alto  to 
take  by  force  ;  alfb  to  ravilh. 

Force  [in  Law]  an  oftence  by  which  violence  is  uled 
to  perfons. 

Force  [with  Gram.]  fomerhing  that  Hands  in  lieu  of,  or 
has  the  fame  eflfefl:  of  another. 

Simple  fokcE  [in  law]  is  that  which  hath  no  other 
crime  adjoined  to  it ;  as  if  one  enters  another  man’s  poi- 
feflion,  but  does  no  other  unlawful  aid. 

Mixed  Force  is  thar  violence  committed  with  luch 

Compound  Force  \  a  fa£F  as  of  it  fell  only  is  criminal ; 
as  if  one  enters  by  force  into  the  pofillfion  of  another,  and 
there  kills  a  man  or  raviihes  a  woman. 


Force  [in  Mechanicks]  is  that  which  is  alfo  called  pow¬ 
er,  and  is  the  original  caufe  of  any  motion  of  bodies  ;  as 
weight,  men,  horfes,  water,  wind,  &c.  with  refpefd  to 
the  body  or  weight  to  be  moved. 

To  Force  Woof  is  to  cut  oft  the  upper  and  moft  hairy 
part  of  it. 

Fo'rced  [force,  F.]  conftrained,  obliged  by  force  ;  ra- 
viftied  ;  alfo  taken  as  a  city,  &c.  by  force,  ftorm,  &c. 

Fokc  EN  e'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  reared  or  Handing  upon 
his  hind- legs,  F. 

Fo'rceps  [with  Surgeons]  a  pair  of  tongs,  pincers,  &c. 
to  lay  hold  of  dead  and  corrupt  flelh. 

Fo'rcers,  an  inflrument  uled  with  tooth- drawers. 

Fo'rces,  an  army  or  confiderable  body  of  foldiers. 

Fo'rcible,  Hrong,  prevailing,  violent. 

Forcible  detaining  a  Poffeffion  [in  a  law  Senle]  is  a 
violent  aid  of  refiflance,  by  which  the  lawful  entry  of 
juflices  is  barred  and  hindered. 

Fo'rcibl  e  Entry  [in  I.aw]  a  violent  aftual  entry  into 
land,  houle,  £5V.  fo  as  to  offer  violence  to  any  there, 
and  to  put  them  in  fear  of  being  hurt,  or  to  drive  any  fu- 
rioufly  out  of  pofieffion. 

Fo'rcibleness  [force,  F.]  violence;  forcible  or  for¬ 
cing  quality. 

Forci'er,  a  water-mill;  an  engine  to  convey  water 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  thofe  at  London- bridge,  If- 
lington,  &c. 

Fo'rceless,  without  force,  week,  feeble. 

Ford  [yojt't’a,  S«x.]  a  lhallow  place  in  a  river,  that 
may  be  waded  through,  or  pafled  in  a  ferry-boat  by  pulhing 
it  along  with  a  pole  Huck  in  the  ground 

Fo'rda,  a  cow  with  calf  or  a  milch-cow. 

Fo'kdasi  e  [of  jtop'o,  5/?x.]  as  a  lhallow  place  in  a 
river,  thar  may  be  pafled  or  waded  through  on  foot  or 
without  onrs  in  a  boat  is  faid  ro  be  fordable. 

Fo'rd ableness,  capablenefs  of  being  forded  or 
pafled  over,  as  above. 

Fordici'dia  [of forda  a  cow  with  calf,  and  cadere  to 
flay"]  a  Roman  feftival  celebrated  to  the  god  Tellus. 

FoRdi'ka  [Old  Rer.]  herbage  or  grafs  that  grows  on  the 
edges  of  dikes  or  ditches. 

Fo'rd ol  {  a  but  or  bead-land  that  fhoots  upon 

Fordo'lio  S  other  ground. 

To  FoR-E-appoint  [of  Jto pe,  Sax.  before  and  appoin- 
ter,  F.]  to  appoint  bcfore-hand. 

Fore -armed  [  of  Jofte,  Sax.  and  arme,  F.  of  arma- 


tus,  L.]  ready  armed  or  prepared  againH  beforehand. 

To  Fore-bode  [yope- bo'oian,  Sax.]  to  fign’ifie  or 
portend  beforehand,  to  prelage. 

To  Fore-cast  [prob.  of  yope,  .Sax. and  iuffet,  Dan.] 
to  confider  or  contrive  beforehand.  *  J 

Fore-cast  [of  yope,  Sax.  and  buffer,  Dan .1  con¬ 
trivance  beforehand- 

Fore-bolts  [in  a  Ship]  iron  pins  made  like  locks 
with  an  eye  at  each  end,  imo  which  a  forelock  of  iron  is 
driven,  to  prevent  flatting  cut. 

Fore-castle  [in  a  Ship]  that  part  where  the  fore- 
mafl  Hands,  which  is  feparated  from  the  reft:  of  the  floor 
by  a  bulk- head. 

To  Fo  re-close  [of  Kojie  and  clyran.  Sax.  0r  for¬ 
done,  F.l  to  fhut  beforehand,  &c.  [ju  Law  J  to  bar,  to 
exclude. 

Fore-clo'sed  [Old  Law]  barred,  excluded  or  Ihut 
out  for  ever. 

Fore-course,  is  the  fore-fail  of  a  fhip. 

To  Fo'kedo,  to  be  the  occafion  of  his  own  death. 
To  Fo're-deem  [of  Fope-feeman,  Sax.]  to  think- 
judge  or  determine  before. 

Fo'r e-door  [jcoFe-toJia,  -S*x.]  a  door  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  a  houle. 

Fo'r  e-fat  hers  [Kofi'S  ya-tepay,  Sax.]  predeceffore 
progenitors.  ’ 

Fore  leet  [yope-jCotaK,  Jux.j  the  foremofl  feet  of 

a  4  footed  animal. 

Fo'r  e-finger  LKoPe-KinSeji,  Sax.]  the  foremofl  or 
firft  finger. 

To  Fore-fend  ?  [of  fore  and  fendre,  Fr,]  to  hinder 
To  Fo're-f.nd  S  or  keep  oft'. 

Fore-foot  [sea  Term]  ufed  when  one  Tip  lies  or 
fails  acrofs  the  way  of  another’s  fhip. 

Fore-goers,  purveyors  who  go  before  the  king 
when  he  goes  a  progrefs,  to  make  provifion  for  him. 

Fo'reign  [ferain,  Fr.  ]  outlandifh,  ftrange  ;  not  a- 
greeahle  to  the  matter  in  hand  or  purpofe. 

Fo'reign  er,  an  outlandifh  perfon  ;  alfo  one  that  is 
not  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  &c. 

Foreign  Anfwer  [Law  Term]  an  anfwer  which  is 
uot  triable  in  the  county  where  it  is  made. 

Foreign  Attachment ,  an  attachment  of  a  foreigner *s 
goods  found  within  a  liberty  or  city. 

Foreign  Matter  [in  Law]  a  matter  triable  in  another 
county 

Foreign  Oppofer,  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer,  to  whom 
all  lhei  ifts  after  they  are  oppofed  of  their  lums  out  of  the 
Pipe  Office,  do  repair  to  be  oppofed  by  him  of  the  Green- 
Wax. 

Foreign  Plea  [in  law]  a  rejecting  the  judge  as  in¬ 
competent,  beeaule  matter  in  hand  was  not  within  his 
piecin£f. 

Fo'reign  Service  [in  law ]  is  fiich  fervice,  whereby  a 
mean  lord  holdeth  of  another  without  the  compafs  of  his 
own  fee  ;  or  that  which  a  tenant  performs  either  to  his 
own  lord,  or  to  the  lord  paramount,  out  of  his  own  fee. 

To  Forejudge  [of  yojie,  Sax.  and  juger,  F'.  of  judi- 
care ,  l,.]  to  judge  beforehand. 

Foreju  dg  d  the  Court,  is  when  the  officer  of  any 
court  is  bunifhed  or  expelled  the  lame  for  fome  offence, 
or  for  not  appearing  to  an  aflion  per  hill  filed  againft  him. 

Foreju'dger  [in  law]  a  judgment  whereby  a  man  is 
deprived  or  put  by  the  thing  in  queftion. 

Forfeited  [  forfait ,  Fr.  ]  loft  by  fome  default  or 
omiflion. 

Forfeiture  [ forfaiture ,  F.]  atrelpals;  the  penalty 
of  the  trangreflion  of  a  law. 

Fo'r  e-front  [of  Jfopc,  Sax.  a nd  front,  L.]  a  fore¬ 
head. 

To  Fo'r  e-go  [of  Fop  "Tan,  5ax.]  to  out-go,  out-do, 
out-flrip  ;  alfo  to  give  up  or  ddifl  from  right  or  claii  to. 

Fo'kehead  [/ope  heayot  Sax.]  the  upper  pjrr  of 
the  face. 

Fore- knight  [of  a  Ship i  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
figure  of  a  man’s  head,  and  faft  bolted  to  the  beam  up¬ 
on  the  feeond  deck.  ^ 

Fo  Fgre-knovv  [of  yojie  cnapan,  sax-.]  to  k-o  be- 
fore  hand. 

Fore.  knowledge,  a  knowing  before 
Fore- land  [/ojivlan'o,  $ax.]  a  point  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  lea. 

Forelocks  [in  a  Ship]  arc  little  flat  wedge:  like 
pieces  ol  iron  ;  uled  at  the  ends  of  bolts  to  keep  chem 
from  flying  out  of  the  holes. 
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Fore-land  Tin  Fert^f cation]  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground 
between  the  wall  of  a  place  and  the  moat. 

FORE-LOCK:  t/ojie-Iocca}',  Sax.]  the  locks  of  hair  of 
the  head,  which  grow  on  the  fore  part  of  the  forehead. 
Fo're-loin  [of  j-ojie  and  lung,  Sax.  of  lenses  F.] 
Fore-loin  {hunting  Term]  is  when  a  hound  going 
before  the  reft  of  the  ciy  meets  chace  and  goes  away  with 
it.  "  1 

Fore-man  [jcope-iDan,  Sax]  the  prefident  or  chief- 
man  of  a  company,  ijc. 

Fo'r  e-mast  L/oJie-Of'x rc,  Sax.]  the  firft  maft  of  a 
ihip  toward  the  head. 

Fore  Maft-men  [on  Ship  beard]  are  thofe  that  take  in 
the  top-fails,  fling  the  yards,  furl  the  fails,  bend,  trice 
and  take  their  turn  at  the  helm. 

Fo're-most  [jtojiemxffe,  Sax.]  the  firft. 

Fo  ren  ess  [of  yojie  and  Sefus,  L.]  a  promontory. 
Fore-no'on  [gojae-non,  Sax.]  that  part  of  the  day 
betwixt  morning  and  noon.  1 

To  F o'r e-vjRdain  [of  Fojie  and  ordonnert  Fr.  or 
ordinate ,  L.]  to  ordain  before,  to  predertinate. 

Fo'r  e-part  [of  JCojie,  Sax.  and  partf  F.]  the  firft  or 
preceding  part. 

Fore-prizf.d,  a  term  ufed  in  conveyances,  and  fig- 
nifies  excepted.  ° 

To  Fore-reach  {Sea  Language]  is  when  £  ffiins  fail 
together,  or  one  after  the  other,  the  fhip  which  fails  fafteft 
is  laid  to  fore-reach  upon  the  other. 

Fore-sail,  the  fail  belonging  to  the  fore-maft 
To  Fore-sa'v  [joJi/KSen,  Sax.]  to  fpeak  or  fay 
before.  1 

To  Foresee  [Fojijeon,  Sax.]  to  perceive  before¬ 
hand. 

To  Fore-she'w  [yopc-pceapian,  Snx.]  to  flrew,  fig- 
mfy  or  betoken  beforehand.  ° 

To  For  e-short  en  Lwith  Painters]  is  when  ahead  or 
face  in  a  draught  is  made  to  appear  fliorter  before. 

To  Fore-sho'rten  [  jtojie-ajceonrian,  Sax.]  to 
lhorten  at  the  fore-end. 

Fo'r  e-sight  [Fo/ie-gerih’Se,  Sax.  gcflcfjt,  Teat.] 
leeing  beforehand. 

Fo'resicin,  the  prepuce  or  skin  that  covers  the  nut  of 
a  man's  Penis  or  yard. 

To  Fore-slow,  to  loiter,  O. 

To  Fore-si- ear  [/ojie-ypaman,  Sax.]  to  befpeak,  to 
bewitch,  to  enchant. 

Fore-staff,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  mariners  for  tak¬ 
ing  obfervations  of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  with  the  face 

towards  the  objeft. 

To  For  e-stall  [of  jfojie  and  Jtal,  Sax.  a  flail,  or 
fotC  ana  ftflilctl,  to  buy  or  bargain  for  corn,  cattle 
&c.  as  it  is  coming  to  any  market  or  fair  to  be  fold  in 
order  to  fell  the  fame  at  a  higher  price  ;  alfo  to  prevent, 
to  anticipate. 

Fore-staller,  one  who  buys  provifions  coming  to 
the  marker  or  fair,  in  order  to  fell  them  at  a  higher  price 
Fo'rfst  [forit  F .  forefia,  L.  Barb.]  a  large  fpace 
of  ground  or  wood-land,  left  uncultivated,  for  breeding 
and  hunting  hearts  of  chafe,  &c.  ° 

Forest  a'gium,  a  duty  anciently  paid  by  a  forefter  to 

the  king. 

Fo'r  ESTER  [ foretier ,  F.  ]  a  foreft- keeper,  an  officer 
who  is  fworn  and  appointed  by  the  king’s  letters  patents  to 
walk  the  foreft  and  to  watch  the  vert  and  venifon ;  and  to 

attain  and  prefent  aH  offences  againft  both,  within  his  own 

bailiwick  or  walk. 

Fo'r  ester  in  Pee}  one  who  enjoys  that  office  to  him 

and  his  heirs. 

Fore  ta'ste  [of  yojic,  Sax.  and  tater,  F.  or  taftCII 
Te«t.  or  prob.  of  Taytan,  sax.]  a  tafte  beforehand.  ’ 

ORE-teeth  [yojie-to’gay,  S<?x.]  the  teeth  which 
grow  before. 

To  Foret e'll  [yope-tsellan,  Sax.]  to  tell  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  before  tt  happens,  to  predift. 

forS°and°RE~THI,NK  l*OJlc“,£inkan»  Sa*-1  to  think  be- 


hand° RE'THOUGHT  Ojie-'Soht,  Sax.]  a  thinking  before- 

Fortitude.  [fortitudo,  L.]  is  one  of  the  4  cardinal 
irtues,  and  which  by  Moralifis  is  defined  to  be  a  conftant 
purpofeof  mind  to  undergo  dangers,  pain,  labour,  &c 
whenever  we  think  them  to  be  befl  ;  and  its  chief  rules  are 
to  undertake  and  to  endure.  Yet  by  undertaking  is  not 
meant  fool  hardinefs,  running  raflily  into  dangers  :  but  the 
knowlege  ol  undergoing  an  aGion  to  overcome  a  danger 
weighing  tt  well  before  it  be  undertaken.  Moralifis  alio 


divide  it  into  4  fpecieS,  vit.  Magnanimity ,  Magnificence,  Cbd- 
Jtancy  and  Patience ,  as  to  private  evils,  fuch  as  imprifon- 
ment,  poverty,  &c.  r 

c  PorE;t°k  en  [fojie-racnian,  Sax,]  to  fighify  be¬ 
forehand  by  Lome  figns  or  tokens. 

forepm  ofariy  ^*°P’  S**J  'h‘  Ufpermo11  or 

[W|*'  to  give  warn- 

.  £  JVre-wind  [/ope-pin'o,  Sax.]  a  wind  that  blows 
right  forward. 

To  Fo'r F EI t  [forfaire,  F.  ]  to  lofe  eftates  ,  goods, 
employment,  ©V.  for  neglefling  to  do  one’s  duty,  or  for 
lome  crime  committed. 

A  Fo  rfeit  [  forfait ,  F.  ]  a  default,  a  penalty  a  fine, 
r o  rfeitable,  liable  to  be  forfeited. 

Fo'rfiut ableness  [of  forfait  F.  ]  liablenefs  or 
capableneft  of  being  forfeited. 

Forfeiture  [ forfaiture ,  F.]  that  which  is  forfeited. 

•  °AF  11 1 T u R  E  °f  Marriage ,  a  writ  lying  for  the  lord 
againft  hi*  ward,  or  tenant,  under  age  by  knight’s  fervice, 
who  refutes  a  convenient  marriage  offered  him  by  his  lord, 
and  marries  another  without  the  faid  lord’s  conferit. 

For  fang  [of  Kojae,  and  jean^en,  Sax]  a  taking  be. 
oie  ian  .  the  taking  up  of  provifions  in  fairs  or  markets 
bejore  the  kings  furveyors  are  ferved. 

Forga  bulum  [in  Law]  forgave!,  a  fmall  referved 
rent  in  money  ;  a  quit-rent. 

A  Forge  [forge,  F.]  a  little  furnace  wherein  fmiths 
and  other  artificers  in  iron  or  fteel,  ire.  heat  their  metals 
lecl  hot  to  foften  them,  and  render  them  more  malleable 
and  pliable. 

-  To  Forge  [forger,  Fr.]  to  heat  and  hammer  as  a 
lmith  does  ;  alfo  to  contrive  or  frame,  to  counterfeit. 

A  Fo  RG  ER  [forgeur,  F.]  a  worker  at  a  forge,  a  coun¬ 
terfeit,  a  contriver. 

Forger  of  falfe  Deeds  t  one  who  makes  and  publishes 
xaffe  writings. 

C  i^.°^GER,y  C°f  f^g'*,  F.]  a  counterfeiting,  a  cheat,  a 
falfhood.  “ 

To  Forge't  [foji^ytan,  Sax.]  to  let  flip  out  of  me¬ 
mory. 

Forge'tful  [Foji^yfeyull,  S-rx.]  apt  to  forget. 
„Forge'tfulness  [roj^i^ulnerre,  J*x.]  aptneft 
or  readinefs  to  forget,  deficiency  of  memory. 

O  G  I A 

Forgia  f err  aria  <\Pld  Rtc-~\  afmithy  or  fmith's  forge. 

To  Forgiv'e  [yoJi£i>'an,  Sax.]  to  pafs  by  an  offence 
or  fault  ;  to  quit  a  perfon  of  a  debt. 

Forgi'veness  [fopSiyenerre,  Sax]  the  pardon 
or  remiflion  of  a  fault,  &c. 

To  Forego'  [yoji an,  Sax.]  to  forfakc,  givre  up, 
quit,  c]yc.  a  pretence,  &c. 

Forehe'rda  [ronhen'oa,  Sax.]  a  herd  land,  fore¬ 
land  or  head-land. 

Fori 'c ulus  [among  the  Romans]  a  deity,  who,  as  they 
fancied,  had  the  guardiunftiip  or  tuition  of  their  doors,  as 
Cardivia  had  of  the  hinges,  and  Limentius  of  the  thref- 
holds. 

Fori'nsecum  manerium ,  a  manour  which  lies  with¬ 
out  the  town  or  bars,  and  is  not  included  within  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  it. 

Forinsecum  fervitium  [in  Old  Re;.  ]  the  payment 
of  aid,  feutage  and  other  extraordinary  impofitions  of 
knights  fervice,  in  oppofition  to  intrinfecum  fervitium , 
which  fignified  the  common  and  ufual  duties  within  the 
lord’s  court  and  liberties. 

A  Fork  [yojic,  Sax.  furca,  L.]  an  inftrument  for 
various  ufes. 

Fork  Fiji),  a  kind  of  thornback. 

Fo'rked  [of  jtojic,  dVtx.]  having  fharp  points  like  a 
fork. 

Fo'rked  Heads  [with  Hunters]  a  term  uled  for  all  the 
heads  of  deer,  that  bear  2  croches  on  the  top,  or  which 
have  their  croches  doubled. 

Fo'rket,  a  little  fork,  O. 

Fo'rkEdness,  the  being  pointed  as  afork* 

Foria'na,  allow  kind  of  jig,  the  fame  as  Starellaj 
Ital. 

Fo'rlet  land ,  fuch  land  in  the  bifhoprickof  Hereford t 
which  was  granted  upon  leafe,  for  the  term,  dum  epifeopus 
in  epifeopatu  Jleterit ,  that  the  fucccffor  might  have  it  for  his 
prefent  income. 

Forlo'rn  [yojilojien,  5/rx.]  forfaken,  left  comfort, 
left,  afflifted,  miferable,  loft,  difpairing. 

The 
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TkFo'RioRN  Hope  of  an  Amy  [fo  called  from  the 
eteatnefs  of  their  danger]  men  detached  from  feveral  re. 
niments,  or  otherwife  appointed  to  give  the  firft  onlet  in 
battle,  or  to  begin  the  attack  of  a  beheged  place. 

Forlo'rnly  [jrojiloj^enlic,  Sax.]  alter  a  forfaken, 
comfortlels  manner.  . 

Forlo'rnness  [pjalojannerre.  Sax.]  deftitution, 
defolatenefs,  comfortiefnefs,  &c. 

Form  l  forma,  L.  forme ,  F.]  falhion,  figure,  lhape, 
manner.  • 

Form  [Hunting  Term]  the  feat  of  an  hare. 

Form  [with  Philofophers]  is  the  manner  of  being  pecu. 
liar  to  each  body,  or  that  which  conftitutes  it  tuch  a  par- 
ticular  body,  and  diftinguilhes  it  from  every  other  body  ;  or 
it  is  the  fecond  principle  in  philolbphy,  which  being  joined 
to  matter,  compotes  all  natural  bodies. 

Form  [in  Met aphy fecks]  fignifies  the  fame  as  Being,  and 
is  by  its  form  as  well  as  its  Tffence ,  what  it  is  ;  yet  there  is 
in  this  term  this  relpefl:  involved,  that  philofophers  do 
more  generally  apply  it  to  particular  and  determinate 
Beings. 

Form  and  fi'gure  [with  Logicians]  is  the  exterior 
determination  of  qualities,  as  being  round  ,  fpherical, 
fquare,  cubical,  &c. 

To  Form  [ formare ,  L  .former,  F.]  to  fhape,  to  falhi¬ 
on  ;  alfo  to  frame,  devife  or  contrive. 

Form,  is  an  internal  caule,  by  which  a  material  being 
is  conftituted  what  it  is. 

Fss  e  N  T  I A  L  forms ,  arc  thofe  forms  whereby  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  bodies  become  each  what  they  are,  and  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  all  others,  as  a  hammer,  a  knife,  &c. 

Accidental  Forms,  are  Inch  as  are  really  inherent  in 
bodies  ;  but  in  fuch  manner  rhat  the  body  may  exift  in 
all  its  perfeftions  without  them,  as  whitenefs  in  a  wall. 

Syllogi flick  Form,  is  the  iuft  dilpofition  both  of  the 
terms  in  refpeft  both  of  predicate  aud  fubjeft,  and  of  the 
propolitions  in  relpeft  to  quantity  and  quality. 

Simple  Forms,  are  thofe  of  Ample  bodies,  i.  e.  of 
fuch  as  have  but  few  properties. 

Natural  Forms,  are  thole  which  are  inherent  in  bodies, 
•without  any  thing  contributed  thereto  on  the  part  of  man, 
as  the  form  of  marble. 

Artificial  Forms,  are  thofe  which  arife  from  human 
induftry,  as  a  ftatue. 

Form  of  Corporiety  [according  to  the  Scot i [Is]  is  that 
which  conftitutes  body  in  the  general  effence  of  body. 

Form  [in  Theology]  is  one  of  the  eflential  parts  of  the 
facraments,  being  that  which  gives  them  their  lacramental 
effe. 

Form  [in  Mechanich]  a  kind  of  mould,  whereon  a 
thing  is  fattened  or  wrought. 

Printer's  Form,  a  frame  compoled  of  divers  pages  of 
compofed  letters,  to  be  printed  off  by  the  prefs-mcn. 

Form  [in  a  moral  Senfe]  a  manner  of  being  or  doing 
a  thing  according  to  rule. 

Form  [in  Law]  certain  eftablilhed  rules  to  be  obferved 
in  proceffes  or  judiciary  proceedings. 

Forms,  long  feats  or  benches  to  fit  on. 

Fo'rma  pauperis  [Law  Phrale]  is  when  any  perfon  has 
caufe  of  fuit,  and  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  dilpend  the 
ufual  charges  of  filing  at  law  or  equity. 

Fo'rma  ble,  capable  of  being  formed. 

Fo'rma L  [  formalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  form  or 
falhion,! according  to  form  ;  alio  pun&ual,  precife,  affli&ed. 

Formal  Caufe  [with  Logicians]  is  that  which  gives 
an  inward  offence  or  being  to  lubftance  and  accidents. 

Fo'rmalist  [formaHJle ,  F.]  a  follower  of  forms  and 
modes;  a  perfon  of  ceremony  and  complement. 

Formally  [avec  formalite ,  Fr.  formaliier,  L.]  in 
form,  according  to  form  ;  with  formality  or  ceremony. 

Fo'rmament  [  formamentum ,  L.  ]  a  mould,  form  or 
lhape. 

Fo'rm ALNESS  [ formalitas ,  L.  formalite,  Fr.]  cere¬ 
mony,  affectation. 

Forma'lities,  robes  worn  by  the  magiftratesof  a  city 
or  corporation,  &c.  on  publick  occafions  or  folemnities. 

Forma 'l  it  v  [formalitas,  L.]  a  form  in  law,  ceremo¬ 
ny  or  outward  Ihew  ;  alfo  precilenefs,  afteftation. 

To  Formalize,  to  aft  or  play  the  formalift,  L. 
Forma'tion,  a  falhioning  or  framing,  L 
Forma'trix  1  [with  the  Ancients]  virtus  or  facul- 
Forma'tric  E  i  tas  formatrix,  that  whereby  all 
bodies  had  their  forms  given  them,  L. 

Formed  Stones  [with  Naturalifls]  are  fuch  bodies, 
which  being  either  pure  ftone  or  fpars,  are  found  in  the 
earth  fo  formed,  that  their  outward  lhape  very  nearly  re- 


fembles  to  the  external  form  of  mufcles,  cockles  and  other 
Ihells,  &c. 

Forme'don  [in  the  Defcender]  a  writ  that  lies  for  the 
recovery  of  lands,  &c.  given  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  or  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  being  Coufin  to  the  donor 
in  frank.  Marriage,  and  afterwards  alienated  by  the  donee  : 
for  after  his  deceafe,  his  heirs  may  have  this  writ  againft  the 
tenant  or  alliance. 

Form ed ON  [in  the  Reverter]  a  writ  which  lies  for  the 
donor  or  his  heirs,  where  land  intailed  to  certain  perfonsand 
their  llfue,  with  condition  that  for  want  of  fuch  iffue,  it 
lhall  revert  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  againft  him  to 
whom  the  donee  alienateth  after  the  iffue  extinti,  to  which 
it  was  entailed. 

Formedon  [in  the  Remainder]  a  writ  which  lies 
where  a  man  gives  lands  in  tail,  the  remainder  to  anoxher 
in  tail ;  and  afterwards  the  former  tenant  in  tail  dieth  without 
iffue  of  his  body,  and  a  ftranger  abateth ;  then  he  in  the 
remainder  may  have  this  writ. 

Formee'  [in  Heraldry]  the  fame  as  Crofs-Patee. 

Fo'rm er  [of  jcojimaTt,  S/rx]  the  preceding. 

Fo'rm erl v,  in  foretime,  in  ancient  times. 

Fo'rm ERs  [on Ship  board]  round  pieces  of  wood  fitted 
to  the  bore  of  a  great  gun  to  hold  the  cartridges,  which 
contain  the  due  charge  of  powder  ;  allb  hollow  calcs  of 
tin  or  latten,  in  which  the  cartridges  are  carried  about  in 
the  time  of  an  engagement. 

Fo'rm  eth  [in  Hunting J  i.e.  fcateth,  a  term  ufed  of  a 
hare,  when  it  fquats  in  any  place. 

Formi'ca,  the  ant,  emmet  or  pifmire,  an  infe&,  L. 
Formica  [in  Falconry]  a  diftemper  that  commonly 
feizes  on  the  beak  of  a  hawk  oftentimes,  and  if  not 
timely  prevented,  will  eat  it  away,  L. 

Formidable  [formidahilis,  L.]  to  be  feared,  dread¬ 
ful,  terrible. 

Forming  [  formans ,  L.]  the  art  of  giving  being,  or 
birth  to  any  thing. 

Fo'rmidably  [of  formidahilis,  L.]  dreadfully,  terri¬ 
bly. 

Fo'rmidableness  [tpualste  formidable,  F.]  terriblc- 
nefs. 

Formidolo'se  [formidolofus,  L.]  fearful,  dreading 

very  greatly. 

Formidolo'sit Y  [  formidolofitas,  L.  ]  fearfulnels, 
very  great  dread. 

Fo'rmless  [of  fans  forme,  Fr.]  having  no  form, 
lhapelefs. 

Fo'rmLesness,  the  having  no  form,  lhapelefnels. 
Formo'se  [ formofus ,  L.]  handl'ome,  beautiful,  comely. 
Fo'rmost  [yojimoJ"c,  &*x.j  the  firft,  going  in  the 
front. 

FoRMo'sus,  a ,  um  [in  Bctanick  Writers]  beaudful,  L. 
Fo'rmula  [with  Phyficians]  a  lirrtle  form  or  prefciip- 
tion  uled  in  extemporaneous  practice,  in  diftinftion  from 
the  great  forms  which  are  the  officinal  medicines,  L. 

Formula  [in  Law]  a  rule  or  model,  an  ordinance  or 
certain  terms  preferibed  and  decreed  by  authority  for  the 
form  or  manner  of  an  a£t  or  inftrument,  &c. 

Formula  [in  Theology,  &c.j  a  profeffion  of  faith;  a 
formulary. 

Formulary  [  formularium ,  L]  a  book  of  forms  or 
precedents  for  law  matters;  alfo  the  manner  or  ftyle  in 
proceeding  in  the  law;  alfo  a  writing  which  contains  the 
form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  upon  lome  occafions. 

Fornaca'lia  [among  the  Romans]  the  feaft  of  ovens, 
kept  in  commemoration  of  thofe  ancient  ovens,  in  which 
wheat  was  baked  before  the  way  of  grinding  corn,  and 
making  bread  was  found  out. 

Forn  a'g  iu  m  [  fournage ,  F.  of  fornax ,  L.  a  furnace,  or 
fttrnus  an  oven]  a  fee  taken  by  a  lojd  of  his  tenant,  bound 
to  bake  in  his  oven  ;  or  for  liberty  to  ufe  his  own ,  heaith- 
money,  chimney  money. 

ToFo'rnicate  [fornicari,  L.  ]  to  commit  fornica. 
tion. 

Fornica'tion,  the  a£t  of  unchaftity  between  Angle 
perfons. 

Fornication  [in  Anbitefture]  an  arching  or  vaulting, 
fo  called  of  Fornix ,  L. 

FoRNICA'tor,  a  whoremonger,  L. 

Fo'rnix,  an  arch  or  vault,  L. 

Fo'knix  [with  Surgeons]  the  brawny  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  L< 

FoRPRl'sE  [in  Law]  an  exa&ion. 

Po'rRAGE  [  f outrage.  Fr.  ]  provifion  of  hay,  oats, 
ftraw,  especially  in  a  time  of  war. 
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To  Fo'RRAGE  ?  [fotirrager,  F.]  to  rldg  afcout 
To  go  a  Fo'RRAGING  5  the  country  to  get  forage. 

To  FoRsa'ke  [yoji recan,  Sax.']  to  leave,  to  go  away 

from,  to  quit.  c  .  . . 

Fo'rsch  ET,  the  outer  or  fore- part  of  a  furlong,  skirt  or 
flip  of  ground  that  lies  next  the  high  way,  OldSax.Rec. 

Tors  echo'ke  [Old  Law]  land  or  tenements  fei zed  by 
the  law  for  want  of  the  performance  of  fervices  due  from 
the  tenant. 

Forses,  water-falls. 

Fo'rset,  a  finall  trunk  or  coffin. 

FoRsoo'th  [poPfo’S,  a  title  of  reverence  tifed 

to  a  miftnfs;  alfo  au  interje&ion  of  contempt. 

Fo'rstai.  [yope-r^a!,  Sax.]  a  being  quit  of  fines  for 
cattle  arrefted  within  one’s  land. 

ToForswea'r  [roprpeaPian,  £<zx.]  to  take  a  falfe 
oath,  to  be  perjured. 

Forsworn  [of  mprpepi  an,  one  that  hath  taken 
a  falfe  oath,  perjured. 

Fort  [probably  of  forth,  L.  {hong]  a  little  caftle  or 
fortrefs  ;  a  place  of  fmall  extent,  fortified  either  by  art  or 
nature,  or  both  ;  being  encompafted  round  with  a  moat, 
rampart  and  parapet  to  lecure  forae  high  ground  or  paflage 
of  a  river,  and  for  other  advantages. 

Fort  Royal ,  a  fort  which  has  z6  fathoms  for  the  line 
of  defence. 

A  star  Fort,  a  kind  of  redoubt,  compofed  of  re-en¬ 
tering  and  faliant  angles,  which  commonly  have  from  ? 
to  8  points. 

Forte  [forth,  L.]  ftrong. 

Forte  [in  Muf.  Rooks ]  directs  to  play  or  fing  loud  and 

ftrong,  Ital. 

Forte  forte  or  FF.  [in  Muf.  Books ]  fignifies  a  degree 
louder  than  forte  only,  Ital. 

Fo'rtement,  the  fame  as  forte ,  Ital. 

Piu  Forte  or  P.F.  [in  Mufick  Books]  fignifies  a  degree 
louder  than  only  forte ,  Ital. 

Forth  [Fojf'S,  -Sax.]  out  of  doors,  abroad. 
Fo'rth-coming  [of  jeop’k  and  coman,  5«x.]  ready 
to  be  produced  or  brought  forth. 

Fo'rt let,  a  little  fort.  O. 

Forthwith  [yojf£-pfiS,  Sax.]  prefently,  immediate¬ 
ly,  out  of  hand. 

Fo'rtifiable,  capable  of  being  fortified. 

Fort  I F IC  a't  ION  [or  Military  Architecture]  is  the  art 
of  fortifying  or  ftrengthening  a  place,  by  making  works 
around  the  fame,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  being  de¬ 
fended  by  a  fmall  force  againft  the  attacks  of  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  enemy. 

Ancient  Fortification,  was  walls  of  defence  made 
of  trunks  of  trees,  Cc.  mix’d  with  earth  to  fecure  them 
againft  the  aflaults  of  an  enemy.  Thele  in  time  were  al¬ 
ter’d  for  walls  of  ftone,  with  little  walls  or  parapets  rai- 
fed  on  the  top  of  the  other,  behind  which  they  made  ule 
of  their  darts  in  fccurity,  the  parapets  being  cut  into  loop¬ 
holes,  and  thefe  walls  are  flanked  by  round  or  fquare 
towers. 

Artificial  Fortification,  is  works  raifed  by  the  en¬ 
gineers,  to  ftrengLhen  the  natural  fituation  of  a  place  by 
repairing  it  and  fupplying  its  defeats  ;  fuch  as  ravelins, 
horn-works,  half-moons,  redoubts,  &c. 

Satural  Fortification,  confifts  in  a  place  being 
ftrong  by  nature,  as  being  fitua’-ed  on  a  hill  or  in  a  marffi, 
or  any  other  way,  that  makes  it  of  difficult  accels  ;  whe¬ 
ther  by  rivers,  marlhes,  ftrong  defiles  or  the  like. 

Offenfive  Fortification,  has  regard  to  the  feveral 
ways  of  annoying  an  enemy,  and  is  the  particular  con¬ 
cern  of  the  general  of  an  army,  who  defigns  to  lay  fiege 
to  fome  town;  it  confifts  in  knowing  how  to  take  all 
advantages  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  a  fiege,  &c. 

Defenjive  Fortification,  has  relpeSl  to  the  precau¬ 
tion  and  induftry  by  which  a  weak  party  oppofes  a 
ftronger,  and  particularly  concerns  governours  of  places, 
who  knowing  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  place 
intrufted  to  them,  ought  to  endeavour  to  lecure  it  from 
furprizes,  (Sc. 

Regular  Fortification,  is  one  whofe  baftions  are 
all  equal,  or  that  are  built  in  a  regular  polygon  ;  the 
fides  and  angles  whereof  are  generally  about  a  musket- 
Ihot  from  each  other. 

Irregular  Fortification,  is  when  a  town  has  fuch 
an  irregular  form  or  fituation,  as  to  render  it  uncapable  of 
being  fortified  regularly,  either  becaulc  of  the  difference  of 
its  fides  ;  fome  being  too  long,  and  others  too  fhort  ;  or 
by  its  being  furrounded  with  precipices,  valleys,  ditches, 
rivers,  hills,  rocks  or  mountains,  CSV. 


Fortifi'ed  [fori fie,  F.]  made  ftrong,  ftrengthened 
with  fortifications. 

Durable  Fortification,  is  one  that  is  built  with  a 
defign  that  it  fliall  remain  a  (landing  flicker  for  ages 

Temporary  Fortification,  is  one  that  is  erefled 
upon  fome  emergent  occafion,  and  defigned  to  laft  only  a 
little  time. 

To  Fo'rt  I F  y  [  fortficare ,  L.  fortifier,  F.j  to  ftrengthen 
or  make  ftrong,  to  fence  ;  to  fecure  a  place  after  a  regu¬ 
lar  manner  with  ramparts,  ditches  and  other  bulwarks. 

Forti'lity  [Old  Stat. J  a  fortified  place,  a  caftle  hr 
bulwark. 

Fo'rt  IN,  a  little  fort  or  foonce  built  in  hafte  for  the 
defence  of  a  poll  or  pafs,  &c.  called  a  field-fort, 

Fo'rt  IN  s  J  are  field-forts  or  fmall  fortrefles  or  fconces, 

Fo'runs  $  the  flunked  angles  of  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  diftant  izo  fathom  one  fiom  another  ;  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  extent  and  figure  according  to  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  ground  ;  fome  of  them  having  whole 
baftions,  and  others  only  demi- baftions  ;  the  ufe  of  them 
is  only  temporary,  and  are  either  to  defend  the  line  of 
circumvaUation ,  or  to  guard  fome  paflage  or  dangerous 
poll. 

Fo'rtingles,  the  fame  as  a  farundel. 

Forti'ssimo  [in  Mufick.  Books]  denotes  extreme  loud, 
Ital. 

Fo'rtitude  [fortitudo,  L.]  valour,  courage  or  ftout- 
nefs  of  mind  ;  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  by  which  a 
man  a£ls  according  to  the  rules  of  reafon,  even  in  the 
midft  of  the  greateil  misfortunes  or  adverfity. 

Fo'rtitudes  [with  Aflrclogers]  are  certain  advantages 
which  planets  have  to  make  their  influences  more  ftrong 
by  being  fo  or  fo  placed,  qualified  or  affe&ed. 

A  Fo'rt  let  [ Old  Law\  a  little  fort. 

Fo'rtress  [forterejje,  F.j  a  place  fortified  either  by 
art  or  nature. 

Fortuitous  [ fortuitus ,  L.]  happening  by  chance,  ca- 
fual,  accidental. 

Fortuitousness  [of  fortuitus,  L.  fortuit,  F.]  cafu- 
alnels,  accidentalnels. 

Fo'rtuna  [in  Ancient  Law  Bovks]  the  fame  that  we 
call  Trea fur  e-trove. 

Fo'rtunate  [ fortur.atus ,  L.  fortune,  F.]  happy,  luc¬ 
ky,  fuccefsful. 

Fo'rtunate  Jjlands,  a  place  famous  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  on  account  of  golden  apples,  fancied  to  grow  in 
them  ;  or,  as  Varro  fays,  for  flieep  with  golden  fleeces. 
Ancient  geographers  deforibe  them  as  fituate  without  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar  in  the  Atlantick  ocean  ;  but  the  moderns 
take  them  to  be  the  Canary  iflands  on  account  of  their 
great  temperature  and  fertility. 

Fo'rtunately  [fortunate,  L.]  happily,  profperoufly, 
fuccelsfully. 

Fo'rtu n  at  en  ess  [fortunatio,  L.]  luckinels,  fuccels- 
fulnels,  profperoufnels. 

Fo'rtune,  is  fabled  to  be  the  daughter  o.  Oceanus , 
and  the  fervant  of  the  gods.  They  fancied  ffie  had  in 
her  pofleffion  and  at  her  difpofal  the  honours,  riches  and 
hapeinefs  of  life  ;  that  ffie  gave  them  and  took  them  away 
at  her  pleaffire:  but  that  ihe  was  blind  and  very  uncon- 
ftant;  that  ffie  held  a  wheel  in  her  hand,  that  ffie  turned 
without  ceafing,  raffing  men.  fometimes  to  the  top  oi  the 
wheel,  and  fometimes  calling  them  down,  fo  that  there 
was  nothing  fettled  or  fecure,  that  did  concern  her;  Ihe 
was  univerlally  adored,  and  great  princes  had  net  image 
in  gold  kept  fafe  with  them  in  their  dwelling,  that  ihe 
might  be  always  favourable  to  them. 

She  was  reprefonted  in  a  chariot  dragged  by  four  blind 
horfes  ;  under  her  feet  was  a  globe,  and  in  her  right  hand 
ffie  held  the  helm  of  a  ffiip,  and  in  the  left  a  cornucopia 
or  horn  of  plenty.  She  had  many  images,  ftatues  and 
temples  erefted  to  her,  and  the  Romans  adored  no  deity 
more  than  F ertuna.  At  her  right  hand  a  youth  named 
favor,  play’d  upon  a  wheel,  to  intimate  how  loon  her 
favours  might  fly  away  from  us  :  tnere  were  at  Rome  two 
images  of  her  that  were  remarkable,  Fortune,  calva  and 
Fortuna  vitrea ,  which  were  both  very  fignificant. 

She  had  alfo  feveral  temples  eroSed  to  her  honour.  One 
to  Fortuna  primigenia,  the  other  to  Fortuna  mafiula  which 
was  near  to  the  temple  of  Venus  and  alfo  Fortu  .4  muhe- 
Iris.  There  was  alfo  Fortuna  pnvata  and  Fortuna  obfequens, 
and  alfo  Fortuna  barbata  ;  there  were  feveral  ocher  Fortunes , 
who  had  temples. 

When  Fortune  was  not  favourable  to  them,  they  were 
wont  to  load  her  with  curfes  and  imprecations. 
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fortune  was  alio  pointed  as  a  naked  lady  Handing  upon  a 
globe  or  ball,  having  an  enfign  or  loil  ovcr-lhadowing  her. 

Fc/rtune-  [with  A prologers]  the  two  benevolent  pla¬ 
nets,  upiter  and  Venus,  fo  termed  on  account  of  their 
kind  and  benevolent  nature. 

Fo'rtuny  [Ancient  Writings’]  a  kind  of  tournament  or 
running  a  tilt  on  horleback  with  lances. 

Foru'rth  [Ancient  Deeds j  along  flip  of  ground. 

-  Fo'rward  [yojipeali'o,  <S«x.]  ready,  prompt,  earneft, 
eager  ;  alfo  llrait  on  before. 

F o'r wardness  [yoj'iyeaJttneJTe,  Sax ]  promptnels, 
readinels,  eagernefs,  &c. 

Foss  [foffa,  L.]  a  trench,  moat,  ditch  or  pit. 

Foss  [with  Anatomifts ]  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone, 
with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  perforation. 

Fo'ssa,  a  ditch  in  which  in  ancient  times  women  com¬ 
mitting  felony  were  drowned. 

Fossa  [in  Anatomy]  the  middle  part  of  the  cervix ,  or 
hinder  part  of  the  human  neck. 

Fossa  magna  [in  Anatomy]  an  oblong  cavity,  forming 
the  infide  of  the  pudendum  muliebre ,  and  which  prefents  ic 
foil  upon  opening  the  labia,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
are  the  carunculx  myrtifrmes. 

Foss-way,  one  of  the  four  principal  high  ways  of  Eng¬ 
land  made  by  the  Romans ,  and  fo  called  on  account  of  its 
being  ditch’d  in  on  both  fides  ;  or  becaule  in  fome  places 
it  was  never  perfe&ed  ;  but  left  as  a  great  ditch.  It  leads 
from  Cornwall  through  Devcnpire,  by  Coventry ,  Leicejler , 
Newark,  &c.  and  to  Lincoln. 

Foss  AT  o'rum  Operaiio  [Old  Rec.]  fofs-work,  or  the 
labour  formerly  performed  by  the  inhabitants  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  tenants  for  repairing  and  maintaining  the  ditches 
round  a  town. 

Fossa'gium,  the  duty  paid  for  fuch  fervice. 

Fossa'tum,  a  trench,  a  place  intrenched. 

Fossatum  [Old  Rec.]  a  place  fenced  witlt  a  ditch,  or 
the  trench  of  a  cut  river. 

Fo  s  s  et  ?  fmall  cheft  or  cabinet. 
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Fo'ssile  [fojjilis,  L.]  that  which  may  be  digged  out 
of  the  earth. 

Fo'ssils  [ fojfilia ,  o ffodsre,  L.  to  dig]  all  manner  of 
things  that  are  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fossil-wood,  trees  dug  deep  out  of  the  ground,  lup- 
pos’d  to  have  lain  there  ever  lince  the  univerfal  deluge. 

Native  Fossils  [by  Mineralifis]  are  ftriftly  defined  to 
be  ienfible  bodies,  generated  and  growing  in  and  of  the 
earth,  whofe  conftituent  parts  are  lo  fimple  and  homoge¬ 
neous,  that  there  is  no  apparent  dilfintlion  of  velTels  and 
juices  between  the  part  and  the  whole. 

Compound  Fossils  [with  Miners J  are  fuch  as  may  be 
divided  into  different  and  diffimilar  parts. 

Adventitious  Fossils  7  [in  Mineralogy]  are  the  fubter- 

Foreign  Fossils  $  raneous  exuvix  of  fea  and  land 
animals;  and  even  vegetables,  as  lhells,  bones,  teeth, 
leaves,  which  are  found  in  plenty  in  divers  parts  of  the 
earth. 

Simple  Fossils,  are  all  metals,  falts,  both  common 
and  precious ;  allb  earths. 

To  Fo'ster  [Jtorqiian,  Sax.  foitew,  Dan.]  to  nou- 
rifh,  cherilh  or  bring  up- 

A  Foster -child  I  yofteji-cilo,  &rx]  a  child  brought  up 
by  thole  that  are  not  his  natural  parents. 

A  FosTER-faiher  [  Jorteji-FseneJi ,  Sax.  ]  one  who 
brings  up  another  man’s  child. 

FosteR-ZW,  land  allotted  for  the  fuftenance  of  any 
perfon. 

Foster-/m»  [jtorteji-lean,  .Sax]  the  jointure  of  a 
wife  or  nuptial  gifts. 

Fo'thek  [of  yo^pe,  Sax.  ]  any  fort  of  meat  for 
cattle. 

Fo'tus,  the  fame  as  fomentation,  L. 

Fo'v  ea,  a  pit  or  deep  hole  in  the  ground  to  catch  wild 
beafts,  L. 

Fo'v  ea  [Old  Rec.]  a  grave,  L. 

Fo'vea  [with  Afirol.]  the  fourth  houfe  of  the  figure  of 
the  heavens,  the  fame  as  Imum  cceli. 

Fo'vea  Cordis  [Anat.]  a  hollownels  in  the  breaft  above 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  L. 

Fouga'de  [in  Military  Art]  a  fort  of  little  mine  in  the 
manner  of  a  well,  fcarce  more  than  to  foot  wide  and  12 
deep,  dug  under  fome  work  or  fortification,  and  charged 
with  barrels  or  facks  of  gun- powder,  to  blow  it  up. 

Fought  [of  ^eottan,  5ax.]  did  fight. 

Fou'ghten,  that  had  been  fought.  Milton. 


Foul  [Faul,  &»#.]  uncleah,  filthy;  alfo  unfair,  bafe; 

To  Foul  [Jfaulan,  <S<tx.]  to  make  filrhy. 

Foul  [Sea  Term]  intangled  as  a  rope. 

The  Anchor  is  Foul  [^<t  Term]  fignihes  the  cable  is  got 
about  the  flook. 

The  [hip  makes  Foul  Water  [Sea  Term]  is  when  a  {hip 
under  fail  comes  into  fhole  water,  fo  as  to  raife  the  fand. 

To  be  Foul  on  each  other ,  is  when  Ihips  come  fo  clofe 
as  to  entangle  their  rigging,  and  do  one  another  damage.  * 

The  rope  is  Foul  [£«**  Term]  fignifies  the  rope  is  entan¬ 
gled  in  itfelf,  or  hinder’d  by  another,  fo  that  it  cannot 
run  or  be  haled. 

Foul  Ship,  is  one  that  has  been  long  untrimmed,  fo 
that  grafs,  weeds,  periwinkles  or  barnacles  flick  or  grow 
to  her  fides  under  w  ater. 

Foulds,  folds,  Milton. 

Fou'lly  [yaulice,  54x.]  filthily  ;  alfo  unfairly,  frau¬ 
dulently,  bafely. 

Fou'lness  [yylneyye,  S*x.]  filthinefs,  uncleannefs ; 
alio  unfairnels,  unjuftnefs. 

To  Found  [/ undare,  L.  fonder ,  F]  to  build,  fettle, 
eftablilh  or  ground. 

To  Found  [ fundere ,  L.  fondre,  F.]  to  melt  and  call 
metals. 

Found  [of  yfnban,  &rx.]  did  find,  was  found. 

Foun  da'tion,  the  lowcft  part  of  a  building  ;  or  the 
mafs  of  ftone,  bricks,  &c  which  fupports  a  building  ;  al¬ 
io  the  ground- work  of  any  thing. 

Foundation,  a  donation  or  legacy  either  of  money 
or  lands  for  the  maintenance  or  fupport  of  fome  commu¬ 
nity,  hofpital,  fohool,  le£fure  or  other  work  of  piety. 

Fou'n  DAY  [in  the  Iron  tVorks]  the  fnace  of  fix  days. 

Fou'n  der  [ fundator ,  L.  fondateur,  F.J  one  who  lays 
the  foundation  of;  alfo  a  melter  or  caller  of  metals. 

To  Fou'n  df.r  [ad  fundum  fubmergere ,  L.  couler  d  fond, 
L.J  lee  Foundering. 

To  Founder  a  Horfe,  is  to  over-ride  him,  or  to  ride 
him  out  of  his  breath  or  beyond  his  flrength. 

Fou'n  dering,  finking,  a  Ihip  is  faid  to  founder  when 
by  a  great  leak  or  a  great  fea-breaking  in  upon  her,  fhe  takes 
in  fo  much  water,  that  lhe  cannot  be  freed  from  it  ;  fo  that 
lhe  will  neither  veer  nor  fleer  ;  but  lies  like  a  log,  and 
not  being  able  to  fwim  long,  will  at  laft  fink. 

Fou'ndling  [of  yin’oan,  Sax.  to  find]  a  child  left  in 
a  place  or  dropt,  and  found  there. 

Fou'n dring  [in  Horfe s]  is  an  univerfal  rheumatifm, 
or  a  defluxion  of  humours  upon  the  finews  of  the  legs, 
which  caufos  fo  great  a  ftiftnels  in  them,  that  they  lofe 
their  wonted  motion. 

Chefi  Foun  DRING  [in  Horfes]  a  difeafe  in  a  horfe  dif- 
cover’d  by  his  often  coveting  to  lie  down  and  Handing 
ftraddling  with  his  fore-legs. 

Fou'n d eking  [in  the  Body]  befals  a  horfo  by  eating 
too  much  provender  fuddenly,  when  too  hot ;  as  alfo  by 
drinking  too  much  upon  travelling  when  hot,  and  riding 
him  after  it. 

Fou'ndry  ?  the  art  of  melting  and  calling  all  forts 

Fou'n  der  y  S  of  metals,  particularly  brafs,  iron,&V. 

Fount  [of fens,  L]  a  fountain,  Milton. 

Fount  [of fundere,  L,.]  a  fet  of  printing  letters  or 
types.  ( 

Arch'd  Fountain,  one  whole  balbn  and  jet  are  placed 
perpendicularly  under  an  arch. 

Bafen  Fou'n  tain,  a  bafon  having  a  jet,  fpout  or  per¬ 
haps  a  ftatue,  <*mt.  iu  the  middle. 

Cover'd  Fou  nt  ain,  a  kind  of  pavilion  built  of  ftone, 
incloling  a  referyoir,  and  fpouting  forth  the  water  at  a  pipe 
or  cock. 

Cup  Fou'ntain,  one  which  befides  a  bafon  has  a  cup 
fupported  on  a  pedeftal,  O’c.  and  receiving  a  jet  or  Ipout 
of  water  rifing  out  of  the  middle  of  it. 

Marine  Fou ntain,  a  fountain  compofed  of  aauatick 
figures,  as  foa  divinities,  naiades,  tritons,  dolphins,  QPc. 

Naval  Fountain,  one  made  in  the  form  of  a  Ihip  or 
galley. 

Open  Fountain,  is  any  fpouting  fountain,  with  a  ba¬ 
fon,  cup  or  other  ornaments. 

Ru flick  Fountain,  a  fountain  adorned  or  inriched 
with  rock-work,  fliell-work,  petrifactions,  &c. 

Satyrical  Fountain,  a  ruftick  fountain  in  manner  of 
a  grotto  adorned  with  fatyrs,  fylvans,  fauns,  <&c. 

Statuary  Fountain,  one  which  being  open  and  infu- 
lated  is  adorned  with  one  or  more  ftatucs. 

Symbolical  Fountain,  one  whole  principal  ornaments 
are  the  attributes,  arms  or  cognifances  of  the  owner  or 
ereClor.  Tyramidal 
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Pyramidal  Fountain,  one  that  is  compofed  of  feveral 
bafons  or  cups  raifed  in  (tones  over  each  other,  each  left 
than  the  other  to  the  top,  fupported  by  a  hollow  ffiaft 
or  Hem. 

Spouting  Fountain,  any  fountain  whole  water  is  dart¬ 
ed  forth  impetuoufly  through  one  or  more  jets  or  ajutages, 
and  returns  in  rains,  net-folds  or  the  like. 

Spring  Fountain,  a  kind  of  plain  fpout  or  dream  of 
water,  ifluing  out  of  a  done  or  hole  in  the  wall,  without 
any  decoration. 

Fountains  [fonies,  L.  fontaines,  F.]  are  of  2  forts, 
fuch  as  dry  up  in  the  winter,  and  fuch  as  flow  always. 
Mod  are  of  opinion,  that  the  former  arc  produced  by  the 
rain.  Thofe  perpetual  fprings  may  be  defin’d  to  be  collec¬ 
tions  of  waters  running  down  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth.  Out  of  a  great  number  of  fuch  foun¬ 
tains,  rivers  are  gathered  which  carry  the  waters  into  the 
fea. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  perpetual  ones  are  derived 
from  the  fea,  and  that  there  are  fob  terraneous  tubes  in  the 
earth,  through  which  the  lea-water  is  conveyed  to  the 
fountains.  But  this  opinion  is  liable  to  thefe  two  difficul¬ 
ties,  how  it  is  podible  for  the  fea-water  to  be  carried  to 
the  tops  of  the  highed  mountains,  fince  by  all  experiments 
in  Hydroftaticks  it  appears,  that  the  lurface  of  any  water 
contained  in  any  veflel  always  lies  even,  lb  that  it  is  im- 
podible  for  any  one  part  of  the  furface  to  be  higher  than 
another ;  except  it  be  made  fo  by  fome  external  force. 
2.  How  it  comes  to  pals  that  fount3in-warer  is  not  fait. 

Others  again  didike  this  hypothefis,  and  that  for  feve- 
ral  reafons,  and  affign  rain  as  the  caufe  of  fountains  ;  but 
if  rain  were  the  only  caufe,  whence  can  it  be,  that  thofe 
fountains  are  never  dry  in  the  rime  of  the  greated  drought, 
when  there  has  been  no  rain  for  a  long  time  ?  and  there¬ 
fore  others  to  rain  add  vapours  ;  which  being  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  exhaled  in  vaft  quantities  (as  the  learned  Mr. 
'Edmund  Halley  has  proved)  and  they  being  carried  over  the 
low  land  by  the  wind  to  the  ridges  of  mountains,  where 
they  prefently  precipitate,  and  gliding  down  by  the  cran¬ 
nies  of  done,  and  part  of  the  vapour  entering  into  the 
caverns  of  the  hills,  the  water  thereof  gathers  as  in  an 
alembick  in  the  bafons  of  done  it  finds  ;  which  being  once 
filled,  all  the  overplus  of  water  runs  over  by  the  lowed 
place,  and  breaking  out  by  the  fides  of  the  hills,  forms 
fingle  fprings,  and  many  of  thefe  running  down  the  valleys 
between  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  and  coming  to  unite,  form 
little  rivulets  or  brooks  ;  and  many  of  thefe  meeting  again 
in  one  common  valley,  and  gaining  the  plain  ground, 
being  grown  lefs  rapid,  become  a  river;  and  many  of  thefe 
being  united  in  one  common  channel,  make  the  larged 
rivers,  as  the  Thames,  the  Rhine ,  the  Danube ,  &c. 

Four  [quatuor,  L.  quatre,  F.]  IV.  4.  the  figure  is  cal¬ 
led  the  cube’s  bafe,  a  cube  or  fquare  having  a  foot  or  bafe 
t>f  4  angles ;  and  the  cube  among  folid  bodies  is  account¬ 
ed  the  mod  excellent  and  perfeft,  reprefenting  firmnds, 
continuance  and  virtue.  The  figure  in  its  parts  makes  up 
io,  being  confidered  two  times  and  a  half,  and  alfo  in 
this  manner,  1,  2,  3,  4,  make  10.  It  is  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  name  iTl  IT,  and  thence  by  divines 
called  Tetragrammaton ,  or  name  of  4  letters  ;  and  many 
other  nations  have  given  to  God  a  name  of  4  letters, 
as  the  Affyrians  Adaa,  the  Egyptians  Amun,  the  Perftans 
Syre,  the  Greek  ©s b(,  the  Latins  Deus,  and  thence  the 
Trench  Dieu. 

Four  Corners  [with  Her/e  men]  to  work  a  horfe  upon  4 
corners,  is  in  imagination  to  divide  the  volt  or  round  into 
4  quarters  ;  and  when  he  has  dona  fo  upon  each  of  thefe 
quarters  the  horfe  makes  a  round  or  two  at  trot  or  gallop, 
and  when  he  has  done  fo  upon  each  quarter,  he  is  laid  to 
have  made  the  four  quarters. 

Fourch  [in  Law ]  a  delay  or  putting  off  or  prolong¬ 
ing  an  attion. 

Fourch  EF.'  [i w  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Tour - 
thee,  is  one  that  i  s  forked  at  the  ends,  that  has 
its  forks  compos’d  of  (trait  lines,  and  blunt  ends, 
as  if  cut  off,  as  in  the  figure,  F . 

Fouri'er,  an  under-harbinger  or  meflenger. 

Fou'rneau,  a  powder-chamber,  or  chamber  of  a 
mine  ;  a  hole  or  cavity  made  under  a  work.  The  top  of 
which  is  fometimes  cut  into  feveral  points  like  chimneys, 
to  make  more  paflages  for  the  powder,  that  it  may  have 
its  eftefts  on  feveral  fides  at  the  fame  time,  F. 

Fout-geId,  an  amercement  for  not  cutting  out  the 
balls  of  great  dogs  feets  in  the  foreft. 

Fowl  [Fu'Sel,  Sax.  Jrui’l ,  Dan.]  a  bird. 


To  Fowl  [Fu&elan,  .Sax.]  to  go  a  fowling. 

Fow'ler  LfuSeleji,  .Sax.]  a  bird  catcher,  °&c 

A  Fowler,  apiece  of  artillery  fo  called. 

Fox  [fox,  Sax.  Bruchs,  Dan .]  a  crafty  animal ;  a  beafi 
of  chace. 

A  box  [ Emblematically ]  may  very  properly  denote  d 
prudent  commander,  who,  to  gain  victories  with  lefs  cx- 
pcncc  of  blood,  rather  choofes  to  prevail  in  his  enterpri- 
zes  by  condu£t  and  ftratagem,  than  by  dowuiright  dint  of 
the  ioldier’s  courage. 

A  Fox  [Hieroglyphically]  was  ufed  to  reprefent  a  fubtil 
Fellow,  full  of  wicked  intentions  ;  becaufe  that  animal  is 
notable  on  account  of  its  craftinefe. 

A  Fox  [in  Goat  Armour ]  may  reprefent  thofe,  that  have 
done  fignal  fervice  to  their  prince  and  country  by  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  or  upon  embaflies  or  fuch  like 
negotiations,  where  wit  and  dexterity  is  of  more  ufe  than 
ftrength  or  valour. 

Fox-gloves  [yolcs-glofaf,  Sax ■  i.  e.  folks-gloves, 
Baxter']  the  herb  call’d  by  Botanifis  Digitalis ,  L. 

Fox-tail,  an  herb. 

Fo'x  es  Evil  [with  Phyfcians J  a  difeafe  when  the  hair 
falls  off  from  the  head,  by  the  roots ;  a  fhedding  of  the 
hair,  caus’d  by  the  1  ues  Venerea  or  otherwile. 

To  Fox  one,  to  make  him  fuddled. 

To  fet  the  Fox  to  keep  tht  Geefe. 

Foy  [1 >oye,  F  away,  fop,  Du.]  a  treat  given  to  friends 
by  thofe  who  are  going  a  journey. 

To  Foyl  [with  Husbandmen]  to  fallow  land  in  the  fum- 
mer  or  autumn. 

Foy'ling  [Hunting  Term]  the  footfteps  of  a  flag  upon 
the  grafs. 

.  Fra'cid  [ fracidus ,  L.]  rotten  ripe,  hoary  and  putre¬ 
fied. 

Fra'ction,  a  broken  piece  of  any  thing  ;  alfo  a  quar¬ 
rel  or  mifunderftanding,  F.  of  L. 

Fraction  [in  rithmetick]  a  broken  number,  being  a 
proportionable  part  of  any  integer  or  whole  thing. 

Proper  Fraction,  is  one  whofe  numerator  is  lefs  than 
the  denominator,  as 

Improper  Fraction,  is  when  the  numerator  is  either 
equal  to  or  bigger  than  the  denominator,  as  jj*-  and  *-Z. 

Vulgar  Fraction,  is  one  always  exprelfcd  by  2  num¬ 
bers,  the  one  written  over  the  other  with  a  line  betweem 

as  |. 

Decimal  Fraction,  is  one  that  has  for  its  denomina¬ 
tor  1.  with  cypher  or  cyphers,  as  4°^  com¬ 

monly  for  brevity  fake  is  fet  down  thus,  .5  .10 

A  Simple  Fraction,  is  fuch  as  confifts  of  one  an- 
numerator,  and  one  denominator,  as -j. 

A  Compound  Fraction,  is  one  that  confifts  of  feveral 
numerators  and  denominators,  as  \  of  J-  of  ± 
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Fr  a'ctious  [of  fratfuj  or  fraSio ,  L.]  quarrelfome, 
peevilh. 

F’ra'ctiousness,  quarrelfome  temper,  aptnefs  to 
take  offence,  peevifhnefs. 

Fra'cture  [  frattura ,  Li]  the  breach  or  rupture  of  a 
bone,  &c. 

Fra'ctured  [of  fraSura,  L.  fratfure,  F.  of  fra  Bus, 
L.  broken]  crackt,  broken. 

Fra'nulum  a  little  Bridle ,  L.  [with  Anatomifls]  d 
skinny  ftring  under  the  tongue. 

Frte'num  a  Bridle,  L.  [in  Anatomy]  a  (lender  ligament, 
whereby  the  precipice  is  ty’d  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Gians,  or  to  the  nut  of  the  Penis. 

Fr  ag  a'ri  A  [with  Botanick  Writers] a  ftraw-berry  buffi,  L. 

Fra'g  (Lis,  e  [in  Botanick  Writers]  brittle,  eafie  to  be 
broken. 

Fragi'liTY  ?  [  fragilitas ,  L.  fragilite,  Fr.]  brit- 

Fr  a'gilen  ess  J  tlenefs. 

Fra'gment  [  fragmentum,  L.]  a  broken  piece  of  any 
thing. 

Fr  a'g  rangy  }  [fragrantia,  L.J  fweetnefs  of  fmell. 

Fr  a'grantn  ess  [  fragrantia,  L.]  fragrancy. 

Freight  (  [;ffracfyt,  Teut.  Tret,  F.]  the  cargo,  lading 

Fr  AIG  HT  S  or  merchandize  of  a  ffiip ;  alfo  the  money 
paid  for  the  carriage  of  it. 

To  Fraight,  to  hire  or  furniffi  the  cargo  of  a  ffiip. 

Frail,  a  basket  of  raifons,  E5c.  about  7  5  pound  weight 

Frail  [  fragilis ,  L.  ]  weak  of  nature,  feeble;  alfo 
brittle. 

Frai'lty  7  [  fragilitas,  L.  fragilite,  F.]  weaknefs  of 

Frai'lness,S  nature,  brittlcnefj,  frailty. 
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Fra'ises  [in  Mi  lit  ary 
Affairs J  ave  pieces  of  wood 
of  6  cr  7  foot  long  planted 
under  the  Cordon ,  in  places 
which  are  not  faced  with 
ftone  or  brick,  they  are 
planted  at  the  bafe  of  a 
Parapet  ,  being  let  about 
half  way  into  the  Ram¬ 
part  ;  they  are  not  laid  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Bafe  of  the 
Rampart ,  but  a  little  Hoping 
downwards  with  their  points,  that  men  cannot  ftana  on 
them  ;  their  chiefeft  ufe  is  to  hinder  the  garrifon  from  de¬ 
ferring,  which  would  be  eafy  without  them,  efpecially  in 
places  with  dry  moats.  They  likewife  prevent  iurprizes  and 
efcalades.  See  A  in  the  figure. 

To  Fraize  a  Battalion ,  is  to  line  it  every  way  round 
with  pikes,  that  if  they  fhould  be  charged  with  a  body  of 
horfe,  the  pikes  being  preientcd  may  cover  the  musketeers 
from  the  fhock  of  the  horfe,  and  ferve  as  a  barricade. 

Fra' me  [yjiome,  -S/jx.]  a  form,  figure,  make,  &c. 
alio  the  fupporters  of  a  table,  &c. 

To  Frame  [FPemman,  .Sax.]  to  form  or  falhion;  alio 
to  fquarc,  to  contrive.  '' 

To  be  oat  of  Frame,  i.e.  to  be  difordered  or  difcom- 
poled  in  body  or  mind. 

h R a'm  POL E  Pence  [in  the  manor  of  H'rittle  in  EJfex] 
a  privilege  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  to  have  the  wood 
that  grows  on  the  fence,  and  as  many  trees  or  poles  as  a 
man  can  reach  from  the  top  of  the  ditch  with  the  helve  of 
an  axe,  for  the  repairing  of  his  fence. 

Franc,  a  French  Livre,  in  value  it.  6 d. 

Franchise  [of  franc,  Fr.  free]  liberty,  freedom  ;  a 
particular  immunity  or  privilege  pertaining  to  a  city  or 
corporation. 

Franchise  [in  Common  Law]  a  privilege  or  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  ordinary  jurifdiftion,  or  an  afylum  or  fanftua- 
ry  where  people  are  fecure  of  their  perfons,  fyc. 

Franchise  Royal,  is  when  the  king  grants  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs,  that  they  fh.aH  be  free  from  toll,  and  fuch 
like  impofitions ;  alfo  a  place  where  the  king’s  writ  runs  not, 
as  Chefler  and  Durham. 

Franchise  of  Quarters  [at  Rome]  a  certain  fpace  or 
diftrift  wherein  the  houfes  of  embaffadors  of  the  European 
princes  are,  and  where  they  retire,  when  they  cannot  be  ar¬ 
retted,  nor  profecuted  at  law. 

To  Franchise  [affranchir]  to  grant  liberty,  privi¬ 
leges,  freedoms,  immunities,  &V. 

Franci'gena  a  Frenchman,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms, 
was  a  general  name  for  all  foreigners. 

Fr anci'scans,  an  order  of  friars  founded  by  faint 
Francis  ;  they  are  enjoy n’d  chaftity,  poverty  and  obedience, 
andobferve  leveral  other  ft  rift  rules  of  life  and  converfation. 

Fra'ncLING,  an  old  law  word  fora  free-hold. 

Fra'ncolin,  a  fort  of  red-leg’d  bird,  fit  for  hawk¬ 
ing  ;  a  heath-cock,  fiiite  or  rail. 

Fra'ngible  [  frangibilis,  L.]  that  may  be  broken. 

Fra'ngibleness  [  frangibilitas  ,  L.  of  f rangere  to 
break]  capablenefs  or  eafinefs  to  be  broken. 

Fra'ngipane,  an  exquifite  kind  of  perfume,  frequent¬ 
ly  given  to  the  leather  wherewith  gloves,  QPc.  is  made. 

Fra'ngula  [with  Botanijls]  the  black  alder-tree,  L. 

Frank  [franc,  F.]  free,  open  in  fpeech  and  dealing, 
fincere  ;  alfo  1  iberal. 

To  Frank  Letters ,  to  order  them  to  be  carried  with¬ 
out  paying  the  pottage. 

Frank  Almoin  [Law  Term]  a  fort  of  tenure,  hold¬ 
ing  fuch  lands  or  tenements,  as  are  beftow’d  upon  people, 
who  wholly  give  themfclves  up  to  the  fervice  of  God,  for 
pure  and  perpetual  alms. 

Frank  Bank,  that  eftate  in  copy-hold  lands,  which 
the  wife  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  has  after  her  husband’s 
deceafe  as  a  dower. 

Frank  Fee  [Law  Term]  a  tenure  in  fee-fimple,  which 
a  man  holds  at  the  common  law,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
not  by  fuch  fervice  as  is  required  in  ancient  demefn. 

To  Frank,  to  feed,  to  fatten,  O. 

Frank  ferme  [Law  Term]  is  land  or  tenement, 
wherein  the  nature  of  the  fee  is  changed  by  feoffment,  or 
grant  in  fee-fimple,  out  of  knight’s  fervice  for  certain  an¬ 
nual  fervices,  lb  as  to  be  freed  from  homage,  worfhip,  re¬ 
lief  and  all  other  fervices,  not  contained  in  the  feoffment. 

Frank  Chafe ,  a  liberty  of  free  chace  in  a  circuit, which 
adjoins  toaforeft,  by  which  all  men,  though  they  have 
land  of  their  own  within  that  compals,  are  forbidden  to 
cut  down  wood,  &c,  without  the  leave  of  the  forefter. 


Frank  fold,  is  wKere  the  lord  hath  the  benefit  of 
folding  his  tenants  fheep. 

Frank  Law,  is  the  benefit  of  the  free  and  common 
law  of  the  land. 

Frank  Marriage,  a  tenure  in  tail  fpecial,  whereby 
lands  or  tenements  are  held,  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  on  condition  of  doing  no  fervice 
to  the  donnor,  but  fealty  to  the  fourth  degree. 

Frank  Pledge,  a  pledge  or  furety  for  a  free-man,  an 
ancient  cuttom  in  England  for  the  prefervation  of  the  pub- 
lick  peace,  whereby  a  certain  number  of  neighbours  were 
bound  one  for  another  to  fee  every  man  of  their  pledge 
forth-coming,  to  anfwer  for  any  tranfgrcffion  with  which 
he  fhould  be  charged. 

Fra'nkincense  [q.d .  free  incen/e]  an  odoriferous  gum. 

Fra'nkly  [franchement,  F.J  freely,  plainly,  fincerely. 

Fra'nicness  [/Mwk/s,  Fr.  ]  freenefs,  open-hearted- 
nefs,  fincerity. 

Fra'nTick  [  frene'ticjue ,  Fr.  phreneticus,  L. 

G’r.]  maddifh,  diftrafted,  mad. 

Fra'ntickly  [avec  frenejie,  Fr.  more  phrenetico,  L.j 
after  a  fienzical  manner. 

Fra'n tick n  ess  [phrenejis,  L  frenejie,  F.  of 
Gr.]  frenzinefs,  crazinefs,  inadnefs. 

Frate'ria  [Old  Re c.]  a  fraternity  or  brotherhood,  or 
fbciety  of  religious  perfons  who  were  mutually  bound  to 
pray  for  the  health,  &c.  of  their  living  brethren,  and  alfo 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  were  dead. 

Frate'rnal  [  fraternahs,  L.  fraternel ,  Fr.]  of  or 
belonging  to  or  like  a  brother. 

Fratern  a'lit  y  [  fraternalitas, LJ  brotherhood  ;  bre^ 
therlinefs,  brotherly  affeftion. 

Frate'rnaLLY  [ fraternaliter ,  L.  fraternellement,  F.] 
after  the  manner  of  or  like  a  brother. 

Frate'rnity  [fraternitas,  L.j  a  brotherhood,  the 
relation  of  one  brother  to  another  ;  alfo  a  company  of 
men  entered  into  a  firm  bond  of  fociety. 

Frate'rnity  of  Arms  an  alliance  or  aflociation  in 
arms,  in  ancient  times  concluded  between  z  knights, 
who  thereby  agreed  to  go  together,  fhare  their  fortune, 
and  mutually  affift  each  other  againft  all  the  world. 

Fra'trage,  the  partition  among  brothers  or  coheirs, 
coming  to  the  fame  inheritance  or  fucceffion  :  alfo  that  part 
of  the  inheritance  that  comes  to  the  youngeft  brothers. 

Fratres  conjurati  [in  Ant.  L.  ]  fworn  brothers  or 
companions. 

Fra'tricide  [  fratricida,  L.]  a  killer  or  the  killing 
of  a  brother. 

Fraud  [fraus,  L.  fraude ,  F.]  deceit,  guile,  a 'fewer, 
under-hand  deceit  or  injury  done  to  any  one. 

Fraudulent  [  fraudulentus,  L.j  deceitful,  cheat¬ 
ing,  knavifh, 

Frau'dulency  ?  [ fraude ,  F.  of  fraudulentus,  L.] 

Frau'dulentness  5  deceitfulnefs ,  guilefulncfs  , 
knavifhnefs. 

Fray  [of  affray,  F.]  a  feuffle,  a  fight. 

To  Fray  [prob.  of  frayer,  F.J  to  fret  as  muflin,  &c. 
alfo  to  fcare  away. 

Fray  [Hunting  Term]  a  doer  is  faid  to  fray  her  head, 
when  fhe  rubs  it  againft  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  caufe  the  pills 
of  her  new  horns  to  come  oft. 

Frayght  [of  jriACljr,  Teut.]  fraighted,  i.  e.  full  laden. 

Fra  nine'll  A  [with  Botanifls]  baftard  dittany,  L. 

Freak  [ypaec,  Sax.  frval),  Teut.]  a  mad  aftion,  a 
caprice,  a  whimfy,  a  maggot;  an  idle  conceit,  &c. 

Frea'kish,  maggotty,  whimfical,  <frc. 

Fr e'akis  h  n  ess,  capricioufiiefs,  maggottinefs,  efre. 

Fream  [with  Husbandmen]  arable  or  ploughed  land 
worn  out  of  heart,  and  laid  fallow  till  it  recovers. 

To  Fream  [Hunting  Term]  ufed  of  a  boar  that  makes 
a  noife  at  rutting  time,  of  fremere ,  L. 

Fre'ckled  ?  [q.  d.  fpeckled]  having  many  llnall  red- 

Fre'cki.y  5  difh  fpots  in  the  skin. 

Fre'ckles,  a  fort  of  fmall,  hard,  dusky  buboes  or 
putties  arifing  on  the  skin  of  the  face  or  hands,  and  moft- 
ly  in  perfons  of  the  faireft  and  fineft  skins. 

Free'  [yPeah,  .Sax.]  not  in  bondage  or  fervitude,  at 
liberty. 

Free,  to  fet  or  make  free,  to  deliver  up. 

Free  Bench,  is  that  eftate  in  copy-hold  lands,  which 
the  wife  hath  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  for  her  dower, 
according  to  the  cuttom  of  the  manour  :  difterent  manours 
have  difterent  cuftoms,  as  in  the  manours  of  Eafl  and  H'efi 
Emboum,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  if  a  cuftomary  tenant  die, 
his  wife  lhall  have  for  her  free  bench  all  his  copy- 
hold  lands,  dum  fola  &  cajla  fuerii ;  but  if  fhe  commit 

inconftancy, 
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inconftarcy,  flie  foifeits  her  eftate;  but  if  {he  will  come 
into  court  riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail 
|n  her  hand,  and  fay  the  following  words,  the  fteward  is 
bound  by  the  cuftom  to  reftorc  her  to  her  free- bench. 

Here  I  a  m. 

Riding  upon  a  Black  Ram, 

Like  a  whore  as  I  am  ; 

And  for  my  Crincum  Crancum, 

Have  lufi  my  Bincum  Bancum, 

And  for  my  tail’s  game , 

Have  done  this  worldly  fbame  • 

Therefore  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward , 

Let  me  have  my  land  again. 

Free  Booter ,  a  foldier  who  makes  inroads  into  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country  to  drive  away  cattle  ;  alfo  a  pirate  or  fea- 
rover;  alfo  a  foldier  who  ferves  for  plunder  without  pay. 

Free-born  [of  jrjieah-beojvpe,  Sax.]  bom  in  free¬ 
dom,  with  a  right  to  privileges  and  immunities. 

To  Free  [Sea  Term]  when  a  fhip’s  pump  throws  out 
more  water  than  Ihe  leaks  into  her,  it  is  faid  to  free  her. 

To  Free  [a  Boat]  is  to  bale  or  lade  out  the  water. 
Free  W,  a  certain  quantity  of  ground,  beyond  or 
without  the  fence  ;  as  of  2  foot  and  a  half,  which  is  claim¬ 
ed  in  iome  places. 

Free  Chapel,  one  that  is  of  the  kings  foundation,  ex¬ 
empted  or  freed  from  the  jurifeiiftion  of  the  ordinary  ;  or 
a  chapel  founded  within  a  parifh  over  and  above  the  mo¬ 
ther  church,  to  which  it  was  free  for  all  the  parifhioners 
to  come. 

Free'dom  [jrjicabom,  iSax.]  liberty,  eafinefs  of  doing 
a  thing,  immunity,  exemption  from.  D 

Fr  eedom  of  the  Will ,  a  ftate  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
wherein  all  the  motions  of  the  will  are  in  our  power  ;  and 
vwe  are  enabled  to  determine  on  this  or  that ;  to  do  good  or 
evil  without  any  force  or  conftraint  from  any  foreign  caufe 
whatlbever. 

Freedom  of  Contradiction  [with  Schoolmen ]  is  that 
whereby  we  are  at  our  choice  to  <will  or  nil l ;  to  love  or 
not  love,  &c. 

Freedom  of  contrariety  [with  Schoolmen ]  is  that  where¬ 
by  we  are  at  our  own  choice  to  do  good  or  evil  ■  to  be  vir¬ 
tuous  or  vicious ,  to  take  a  hoife  or  a  lion. 

Freedom  of  a  City ,  &c  a  right  of  exercifing  a  trade 
or  employment, ’.dw.  in  a  city  or  town  corporate,  and  a  being 
elefted  to  the  dignities  and  offices  of  it. 

Free'dstoil  l  [ of  jtpi’8  peace,  and  JToIe,  Sax.  a 
Fri  d stoll  \  feat]  a  ftone  chair  in  a  church  near 
the  altar  granted  by  king  Alhelpan  to  John  de  Beverly ,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Fork,  to  w  hich  offenders  ufed  to  fly  for  fanftuary. 

Free-ho'ld  [of  yjicah  and  healtan,  Sax.]  a  fee  eftate. 

.  ^ Ree-hold  ^  deea9[u\.  Law]  thcaftual  pofleffion  of  or 
right  a  man  has  to  hold  lands  or  tenements  in  fee,  fee-tail 
or  for  term  of  life.  ’ 

Free-hold  [in  Law ]  is  the  right  that  a  man  has  to 
luch  lands  or  tenements  before  he  feizes  or  enters  upon  them. 

Free-hold ers,  are  thofe  perfons  who  poflefs  a  free¬ 
hold,  fo  called  bccaufe  they  hold  lands  or  tenements  in¬ 
heritable  by  a  perpetual  right  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever. 

Free-stone,  a  fort  of  ftone  that  works  up  like  ala- 
bafter;  ufed  in  building,  and  dug  up  in  many  parts  of 
England.  r 

Fre'ely  [ypeolice,  Sax.]  with  freedom  and  eafe  ■  al¬ 
io  liberally. 

Fre.e-.man  [ypea-man,  Sax.]  one  intitled  to  particu¬ 
lar  privileges  and  immunities;  one  free  from  fervitude. 

Free'n ess  [ypehneyye,  Sax.]  a  being  free  ;  alfo  li¬ 
berality. 

Free  Warren ,  the  power  of  granting  or  denying  li¬ 
cence  to  any  to  hunt  or  chace  in  any  fuch  lands. 

,  Freez  [fo  called  probably  becaule  iirft  made  by  the 
Trifons  or  in  Friezland )  a  fort  of  coarfc  woollen  cloth. 

Freezing  [in  Physiology ]  congelation,  is  the  fixing  of 
a  fluid  ;  or  the  depriving  it  of  its  natural  mobility,  by  the 
aSion  of  cold  ;  or  the  aft  of  converting  a  fluid  fubftance 
into  a  firm,  coherent,  rigid  one,  called  ice. 

To  Freez  [ppy/an,  Sax.]  to  congeal  into  ice. 

Freez  [with  Gunners]  the  fame  as  the  muzzle-rid"  of 
a  Cannon.  ° 

Freez  [in  Architecture J  is  that  part  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  of  columns  between  the  Architrave  and  Corniche. 

Tufcan  Freez,  Vitruvius  males  it  flat  and  plain,  the 
higheft  50  minutes,  the  lefler  55  Scamozzi  makes  it  plain, 
and  42,  and  Palladio  convex  or  fwclling  and  in  height 
but  2 6  minutes.  “  °  " 
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Dortch  Freez,  both  Vitruvius  and  Vignola  make  tfit 
freez  flat,  only  carved  with  triglyphs  and  metopes,  and  th 
height  of  it  50  or  45  minutes,  and  Scammozzi  and  Pal¬ 
ladio  45  minutes. 

Iomck  Freez,  Vitruvius  makes  this  freez  flat,  but  com- 
monly  carved  with  acanthus  leaves,  lions  and  men,  &c. 
and  in  height  30  minutes,  Vignola  45,  Scammozzi  2.8, 
and  Palladio  convex  or  fwelling,  but  27  minutes 

Cormthtan  Freez,  Vitruvius  makes  this  like  the  W 
and  in  height  30  minutes  2  thirds  ;  Vignola  the  fame  but 
4)  minutes,  Scammozzi  and  Palladio  the  fame  •  but  the 

height  ^  and  3f°Urths’  and  the  Iatter  minutes  in 

Compojit  Freez,  Vitruvius  makes  that  freez  flat*  but 
beier  with  cartoules  and  carved  between  every  cartoufe’  and 
in  height  52  minutes  and  a  half ;  Vignola  the  fame  •  but 
minutes,  Scammozzi  but  32  minutes,  Palladio  convex  or 
lwelling,  but  in  height  32  minutes. 

A.  C°”?e*  F*£ez  /  are  thofe  whofe  profile  is  a 

A  Pulvwated  Freez  S  curve. 

Flourifbed  Freez,  is  one  inriched  with  rinds  of  imam- 
nary  foliages.  . 

Hifiorical  Freez,  is  one  adorned  with  bafs  relievo’s, 
reprefenting  hiftories,  facrifices,  &c. 

Marine  Freeze,  one  reprefenting  fea-horfes,  Triton's 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  fea,  as  ffiells  of  fifties’ 
baths,  grotto’s,  &c. 

Rujlick  Freez,  is  one  whofe  courfes  are  rufticated  or 
imbolTed. 

.  Symbolical  Freez,  one  adorned  with  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  religion,  as  the  Apparatus  of  facrifices,  (3c. 

Freezing  Mixture  [  in  Chymifiry  ]  a  compofition  of 
ingredients,  which  we  call,  or  fome  fimple  ones  which 
mixed  with  other  bodies  will  caufe  them  to  congeal  into 
ice.  ° 


Fr  EEZLAND  Horfe,  the  fame  as  ChevnUx  de  fri ez. 

Fre'nch  [ Franfois ,  F.]  of  or  belonging  to  the  French 
nation. 

French  Marigold ,  a  plant. 

Fre'nchified,  addifted  to  the  french  fafhions  cuf- 
toms  or  intereft. 

Frf/ndent  [  frendens,  L.]  gnaftiing  the  teeth. 

Fre'ndless  Man  [with  the  Englifi  Saxons]  an  out¬ 
law’d  man. 

Fre'nsy  7  [phrenitis,  L.  of  ^mris,  Gr.  frenejte,  F.] 

Fre'nzy  S  a  fort  of  madnefs  or  dotage. 

Fr  e'qu  e n c  y  ?  [  frequentia ,  L.J  oftennefs  *  ufual- 

Fr  eluent  ness  5  nefs  ;  commonnefs. 

Fre'qjjent  [frequens,  L.]  often,  ordinary,  common. 

ToFreqije'nt  [frequent  are,  L.  frequenter,  F.]  to  go 
often  to  a  place,  to  haunt,  to  refort  to. 

FreqUe'ntative  [  frequent ativus,  L.  ]  a  term  ap- 
ply'd  by  Grammarians  to  fuch  verbs,  as  denote  the  repe¬ 
tition  or  often  doing  of  an  aftion. 

Fre'sca  [Old  lire.]  frefli  water,  rain,  alfo  a  land- 
flood. 

Fresca'd es,  cool  walks,  ftiady  retiring  places,  Ital{ 

Fr  e'sco,  frefi,  cool,  Ital.  to  drink  in  frefro ,  to  drink 
cool  liquors  ;  to  walk  in  frefco ,  to  walk  ill  the  cool ;  to  paint 
in  frefco,  to  paint  upon  green  walls,  that  the  colours  may 
the  better  fink  in. 

Fresco,  a  way  of  painting  or  plaiftering  (or  rather 
both,  upon  walls  to  endure  the  weather,  and  reprefenting 
birds,  beafts,  herbs,  fruit,  &c.  in  relief.  It  is  done 
with  a  comport  of  tlte  powder  of  old  rubbifh  ftones,  mixt 
with  burnt  flint  (or  lime)  and  water,  with  which  the 
wall  is  plaiftered  a  good  thicknefi,  and  painted  with  co¬ 
lours  ground  with  lime-water,  milk  or  whey,  and  laid  oil 
the  piaifter  while  it  is  wet,  by  which  means  they  incor¬ 
porate  with  the  piaifter  fo  as  never  to  wafh  out. 

This  was  the  ancient  Grecian  way  of  painting,  and  af¬ 
terwards  ufed  by  the  Romans ;  there  have  been  fevera! 
whole  towns  of  this  work  in  Germany ,  and  excellently 
well  done,  but  now  they  are  ruin’d  by  the  wars. 

There  are  3  chambers  in  the  Pope’s  palace  at  Rome,  done 
in  frefco  by  Raphael  Urlin ,  and  Julio  Romano,  and  likewife 
a  mod  excellent  frefco  work  at  Font  an  he  Veau  in  France 
which  was  the  work  of  Bollameo,  Martin  Roufe  a  Floren. 
tine  and  others,  containing  the  continued  travels  of  Vlyjfes 
in  60  pieces. 

Fresh  [yjlejch,  Sax.  frais,  F  ]  new,  notftale;  rcftefti- 
ed  ;  alfo  uhfalted  ;  alfo  cool  (fpoken  of  the  air.) 

Fresh  Dijfeijtn  [Law  Term]  that  diffcilin  that  a  man 
may  leek  to  defeat  of  his  own  power,  without  the  help  of 
tht  king  or  the  judges. 

Fresh 
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Fresh  Fine  [Law  Term]  that  which  was  levied  withifl 
a  year  paft. 

Fresh  Force  [in  Law]  a  force  done  within  40  days. 

Fresh  Gale  [*Se<»Term]  is  when  a  wind  blows  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  calm. 

Fresh  Man,  a  novice  or  young  ftudent  in  an  univerfi- 
ty,  college,  S'V. 

Fres  H  Shot  [with  Mariners]  the  falling  of  a  large  river 
into  the  fea,  fo  that  it  will  make  the  water  frefh  for  a 
mile  or  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Fresh  the  Hawfe  [Sea  Phrafe]  or  veer  out  more  cable,  is 
when  part  of  a  cable  that  lies  in  the  hawfe,  is  fretted  or 
dialed,  and  it  is  required  that  more  cable  be  veered  out, 
that  fo  another  part  of  it  may  reft  in  the  hawlc. 

Fresh  Spell  [Sea  Term]  a  frefti  gang  to  relieve  the 


rowers  in  the  long  boat. 


Fresh  Suit,  fuch  a  following  of  an  offender  as  never 
ceafes  from  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  or  difeo- 
vered  till  he  be  apprehended  or  feized. 

Fresh  Suit  within  the  view,  impowers  the  officers  who 
purfue  trefpaflers  in  the  forcft,  to  feize  them  even  without 
the  bounds  of  it. 

Fresh  Water  Soldier,  a  raw  and  unexperienced  one. 

To  Fre'shen  [ rendre  frais,  F]  to  make  frefh  that 
which  has  been  falted  ;  or  that  which  is  grown  faint  or 
difeoloured. 

Fre'shness  [of fraichenr,  F.]  newnefs ;  a  not  being 
falted  ;  alfo  the  being  refreftied  from  tirednefs  ;  alfo  cool- 
nels  of  air. 

To  Fret  [of  jcjie'c'can,  Sax.  to  gnaw,  according  to 
Meric  Cafaubon ]  to  be  chafed  or  fretted  in  mind. 

Fr e'tful  [probably  of  KPe’cjail,  &**.]  peevilh. 

Fre't fulness,  peeviftmefs. 

Fre't-wORK,  a  fort  of  plaifterer’s  work  fo  called. 

To  Fret  as  cloth  [jjieo^an,  -Sax.]  to  wear  out. 

A  Fret,  a  fume  or  heat  of  paffion. 

A  Fret  [Muf]  a  particular  flop  on  a  mufical  inftrument. 

Fret  or  Frette'  [in  Heraldry ]  is  fuppo- 
fed  by  feme  to  be  called  fo,  becaufe  its  pieces 
feem  to  fret  one  another  by  their  alternate  fu- 
perpofition.  Some  are  of  opinion  it  reprcfents 
a  true  lover’s  knot.  It  is  reprefented  as  in  the 

Fret  ?  [in  ArchiteH .] 
Frette  $  is  a  knot  or 
ornament  that  conliftsoftwo 
lifts,  or  fmall  fillets,  vari- 
oufly  interlaced  or  interwo¬ 
ven,  and  running  at  paral¬ 
lel  diftances  equal  to  their 
breadth,  every  turn  of  which  and  interfeSion  muft  be  at 
right  angles,  they  were  ufed  by  the  ancients  on  flat  mem¬ 
bers,  as  the  faces  of  the  corona  or  eaves  of  cornices,  under 
the  roofs,  foffits,  &c. 

Fret  work  [fo  called  of  frette]  it  fignified  the 
timber-work  of  a  roof,  is  an  inftrument  of  frets  ufed  to 
fill  up  and  inrich  flat  empty  fpaces  ;  principally  ufed  in 
roofs  which  are  fretted  over  with  plaifter  work. 

Frets  [with  Miners]  openings  made  in  the  banks  of 
rivers  made  by  land-floods. 

Fri'able  L  friabilis,L, .]  that  may  be  crumbled  or  rub¬ 
bed  into  fmall  particles. 

F’r  Fable  ness  f  [friabilitas,  L.]  brittlenefs,  aptnefs 

Friabi'lity  S  to  crumble  into  fmall  particles. 

Friability  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  that  friable  bodies 
do  confift  wholly  of  dry  parts,  irregularly  combined  and 
which  are  readily  feparated,  as  having  nothing  glutinous, 
&c.  to  bind  them  together. 

Fria'tion,  a  crumbling,  L. 

Fri'bbling,  captious,  impertinent,  trifling;  as  a  frib¬ 
bling  queftion. 

Fri'burgh  ?  [of  jrj-tFs  peace,  and  bojige,  Sax.  a 

Frith  burgh  5  furety]  a  furety  for  the  peace  and 
good  behaviour. 

Frica'ndoes  [in  Cookery ]  a  fort  of  Scotch- collops,  lard¬ 
ed,  farced  and  ftewed. 

Fricasey'  [Cookery]  a  diffi  of  fry ’d  meat  ;  as  rab¬ 
bets,  chickens,  &c 

Fric  a'tion 

Fri'ction 
another. 

[with  Fbyficians]  a  rubbing  or  chafing 
any  part  of  the  body,  either  dry,  with 
or  linen-cloths,  or  moift  with  oils,  ointments, 
waters,  &c. 

Fri'ction  [in  Mechanic ks]  is  the  refiftance  that  a  mo¬ 
ving  body  meets  withal  from  the  furface  whereon  it  moves. 


1  rubbing  or  chafing  or  grating 
furface  of  one  ’  ’ 
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Fric  a'tion  ? 
Fri'ction  y 
the  hand 


Fri’day  [FFiSar-fcasS,  &sx.]  the  fixth  dav  of  the 
week 

Good  Friday,  the  Friday  next  before  Tajler. 
Fri'degast,  a  certain  idol  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
Friend  [TPeono, *&*x.]  a  familiar  or  kind  peifon 
Frie'ndless  [/Jieontlear,  Asx.J  who  has  no  friends 
Frie'ndlin  ess  [yjieon'clicneyye.  Sax.]  friendly  or 
kind  behaviour.  1 

Frie'ndly,  friendlike,  kind. 

Friendship  [of  ypeon^  and  (bip,  Sax.]  the  quality 
or  kindnefs  of  a  friend*  a  1 

Fri'er  [frater,  L.  frere,F.]  a  brother  of  a  religious 
fociety,  a  monk,  &c.  ° 

Frier  [with  Printers]  a  page  or  fheet  fo  ill  wrought 
off  at  the  prefs,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  read 

Fri'ers  [  fratres,L.  freres,  F.]  i.  e.  brethren]  monks 
or  religious  perfons  of  which  there  are  4  principal  orders. 
I.  the  Friers  Minors  or  Francifcans ,  or  Grey  Friers  2  the* 
Auguftins,  3  the  Dominicans  or  Black- Triers  4.  the  car- 
melites  or  White  Friers . 

Fri'ers,  the  feveral  places  of  the  city  of  London,  feat 
are  called  by  the  name  of  Friers ,  as  Mite-Friers  took  their 
name  originally  from  houfes  or  cloifters  of  friers  there  for¬ 
merly  fituate. 

Fri'ery  ?  [confraire,  F.]  a  fociety  of  friers  ;  alfo  their 
Friary  5  cloifter  or  habitation. 
bRl  GA  [JfPiba,  ■SVix.]  a  goddefs  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  Saxons ,  Germans,  &c.  whom  they  adored  to  obtain 
plenty  and  earthly  bleffings  and  profperity  in  their  affairs 
a  certain  author  writes  that  fhe  flood  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  great  god  Theramis,  and  Woden  the  god  of  Aar  on  the 
left.  She  was  piftured  with  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bow  in  the  other ;  from  this  goddefs  our  Friday  is  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  its  name  rr 

Fri'gat  [fregate,  F.J  a  fort  of  ffiip,  a  fmall  man  of 
war  built  iomewhat  lower  and  longer  than  others  for  fwift 
failing,  and  having  no  more  than  two  decks. 

Frigatoo  n,  a  lenetian  veiled  built  with  a  feu  a  re  ftern 
without  any  foremaft ;  having  only  a  main  raaft,  a  mizzen 
maft  and  bolt-fprit,  ufed  in  the  Adriatick  fea. 

Frig  efa'ction,  a  making  cold,  L. 

Fri'g efied  [frigefaffus,  L-]  made  cold,  L. 
Fri'geratory  [frigeratorium,  L,]  a  place  either  to 
make  or  keep  things  cool  in. 

Fri'g  id  [frigidus,  L.]  cold,  impotent,  flight. 

A  Frigid  Stile,  is  a  low,  jejune  manner  of  di&ion, 
wanting  force,  warmth  of  imagination,  figures  of  fpeech,  $3c 
Frig  i'd it  y  ?  [ frigiditas ,  L.]  coldnefs,  impoten- 
Fri'gidness5  cy. 

To  Fright  ?  [ypihtan, Sax.ftifttr,  Dan.]  to  put 
To  Fri'ghten  S  into  a  fright,  to  terrify. 

Fri'g  htful  [jcjiihryul,  Sax.]  caufing  fright  or  ter- 
rour  ;  alfo  apt  to  be  put  into  a  fright. 

Fiu'ght fulness  [yjiihtyulneffe,  Sax.]  aptnefs  to 
be  affrighted  ;  alfo  terriblends  of  afpeft. 

Frigori'fic  [frigerificus ,  L .]  making  or  producing  cold. 
Grigori  fick  Particles  [with  Phi/oJopherj J  fuch  parti* 
des  as  are  in  themfelves  eflentialiy  cold,  and  by  entering 
and  piercing  other  bodies,  produce  in  them  that  quality 
which  is  called  cold.  1  1 

To  Frill  [of  friller,  F.]  to  quake  or  feiver  with 
cold  ;  ufed  of  a  hawk,  as  the  hawk  frills 
Fri'ng  E  [f range,  F.]  a  fort  of  ornament. 

To  Fringe  [f ranger,  F.]  to  garnifh  with  fringes. 

I*Ri  pf.rer  [un  fripier,  F.j  a  broker  that  new  cleans, 
trims  and  fells  old  clothes. 

Fri'pery  [friperie,  F.]  old  clothes. 

To  Frisk  [probaWy  of frizzart,  Ital.  or  of  frifque,  F. 
frefh  and  brisk]  to  leap  or  skip  up  and  down  nimbly  or 
wantonly.  1 

fRi  skin  ess,  skittifh  wantonnefi  in  skipping  and  flit¬ 
ting  to  and  fro,  &*c.  ° 

Fri'sky  [probably  of  frifque,  F.  brisk,  or  frizzare  Inal.] 
leaping  and  jumping  up  and  down. 

To  Frist  [probably  of  jcynan,  Sax.  to  give  refpite,  os 
fl'tftcn,  Du.]  to  fell  goods  on  truft  or  on  time. 

Frit  [with  Chymifis]  affies  or  fait  bak’d  or  fry’J  to¬ 
gether  with  fand.  1 

■  Fri.th,  j>'obably  of  Return,  L.  the  fea]  it  is  now  ufed 
in  Scotland  for  an  arm  of  the  fea  or  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Frith  [jeJii'S,  *S^x.  peace]  among  the  Tnglijb  Saxons 
lignihed  a  wood  ;  for  they  accounted  feveral  woods  fa- 
cred,  and  made  them  fan£hiaries. 

Frith-breach  [of  jcjii’S  and  bjiice,  .Sax]  the  break- 
1113  of  the  peace. 

Fri  thgar  [ypi’S-S'eaJi,  *s<tx.]  the  year  of  jubilee. 

Frithgild 
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t'R.l^THG  ltD  [in  ancient  Records ]  the  farrte  as  is  now  cal¬ 
led  a  gild,  fraternity  or  company. 

Frithsoken  [ypi’S-focn,  Sax.  afylum]  a  liberty, 
privilege  or  power  of  having  frankpledge. 

Fri'tilla  r  y  [with  Bctanifis]  a  flower  that  is  very 
finely  chequered  and  refernbles  the  ihape  of  a  dice-box, 
from  whence  it  has  its  name,  L. 

Fri't  t  R  [of  frit  or  frite,  F.  fry'd,  of  frigere,  L.]  a 
fort  of  fmall  pancake. 

Fri'voLous  [of  frivolus,  L.  frivole,  F]  vain,  trifling, 

infignificant. 

]•  Ri'vOLOUSN  ess  [of  frivolus,  L.  frivole,  F.]  trifling- 
nels,  infignificantnels,  vainnels. 

F  R I Z  E  •  See  Freeze. 

Fri'zzled  [frife,  F.]  curled  or  crifped 

AFri'zzling  ifrifur*,  K]  a  curling  or  crifping,  pro¬ 
perly  of  the  hair. 

Fro’  [jejiam,  .S<*x.]  from 

Frock  [probably  of froc,  F.  a  monk’s  habit]  a  garment 
worn  over  other  apparel. 

Frodmo'rtf.l  ?  [KPeo  mopp-^eab,  <S<*x.]  an  immu- 

Freomo'rtel  5  nity  or  free  pardon  granted  for 
murder  or  man-flaughter. 

Froe'nulum  Penis'?  [in  Anatomy]  a  membrane 

Froe'num  Penis  £  which  ties  the  pzbututm  to 
the  glands  of  the  Penis,  L. 

Frog  [jeflobga,  Sax]  a  creature  that  lives  both  on 
land  and  in  the  water. 

Frog.  BIT,  graft,  lettice ,  feveral  forts  of  herbs. 

Froise  [probably  of  frying,  Eng.]  a  fort  of  pancake 
With  bacon.  \ 

FRo'LicKV[urolicH,T««/.]  jocund,  gay,  merry, full  of  play. 

A  Frolick  [uvolieii,  Du.]  a  merry  prank. 

To  be  Frolick  [urolecfccu,  Du.]  to  be  in  a  merry  hu¬ 
mour,  merrily  difpofed. 

Fro'licksom  E,  difpofed  to  play,  or  full  of  merry 
pranks,  vvhimfies,  &c. 

Fro'licksomen ess,  the  playing  of  merry  pranks, 
whimfies,  0-c. 

Fro'ndated  [ frondaius ,  I..]  leaved,  having  leaves. 

Fro  N  DENT  [frendens,  L.j  bringing  forth  leaves. 

FroN  Di'f  erous  [ frond/ fer,  L.]  "bearing  leaves. 

Frond  o's  i  t  y  S  Ifrondofttas ,  L.]  leafinefs. 

Front  ifrons,  L.]  the  forehead,  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  ;  alio  the  face  of  a  work  or  building. 

Front  [ill  Prcfpdlive]  the  orthographical  proje£fion  of 
an  objefl  upon  a  parallel  plane. 

Front  0/  a  Battalion ,  is  the  full  rank  of  file-leaders; 
it  is  alio  called  the  face  or  head  of  a  battalion. 

Front  of  a  Squadron,  is  the  firlt  rank  of  troopers. 

Front  of  an  Army ,  is  the  firlt  row  of  tents  in  the  firlt 
line,  which  [in  the  Iiorfe]  are  the  quarter-mailers  tents, 
[and  in  the  Foot]  thole  of  ferjeants. 

Front  [of  a  Place]  is  the  face  of  a  place,  or  the 
naille ,  i.  e.  all  that  is  contained  between  the  flanked 
gles  of  two  neighbouring  baftions,  viz.  the  two  faces, 
two  flanks  and  the  curtain. 

fo  Front  every  way  [Military  Phrafe]  is  when  men 
faced  to  all  (ides. 

Fro'ntal  [in  Arcbite&ure]  a  little  fronton  or  pediment 
fomerimes  placed  over  a  little  door  or  window. 

Frontal  Bone ,  the  bone  of  the  forehead. 

Front  a'le  [with  Phyficians]  an  external  medicine  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  forehead,  L. 

Frontal,  a  part  of  the  bridle  of  an  horle. 

Front  a'les  [in  Anatomy]  two  mulcles,  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  forehead  ;  commonly  fuppoled  to  fpring  from 
the  fcull ;  but  now  known  to  arife  from  the  occipital  muf- 
cles  ;  or  the  frontales  and  occipitales  are  rather  one  conti¬ 
nued  digaltrick  mufcle  on  each  moving  the  fcalp  and  skin 
of  the  forehead  and  eye-brows. 

Fro'ntatf.d  [in  Botany]  fignifies  that  th  e  petahim  ot 
leaf  ot  a  flower  grows  broader  and  broader,  and  at  lafl 
perhaps  terminates  in  a  right  line 

Frontier,  the  border,  confine  or  boundary  of  a 
kingdom  or  province,  which  the  enemies  find  in  the  front 
when  they  are  about  to  enter  the  fame. 

Fronti'niack,  a  fort  of  rich,  lulcious  French  wine,  lb 
called  from  the  place  where  made. 

Frontis  Or  [with  Anatomifls]  a  hone  of  the  lcull,  in 
figure  almoft  round,  which  joins  the  bones  of  the  finci- 
put  and  the  temples  by  the  Coronal  Suture ,  and  the  bones 
of  the  upper  jaw  by  rlie  tranfverle  future,  and  the  Os 
Sphanoides  by  the  Sphenoidal  future. 

Frc/ntjjs  piece  [frontifpicium,  L.  frontifpice,  F.]  the 
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title  or  firlt  page  of  a  book  done  in  pi&ure  ;  alio  the  fore¬ 
front  of  a  building. 

Fro'ntlet  [ frontale ,  L.  un  franteau,F.]  forehead  at¬ 
tire. 

Fro'nton  [in  Architetfure]  an  ornament  with  us  more 
ufually  call’d  pediment. 

Fro'ppish,  fretful,  froward,  peevilh. 

Fro  RE,  frozen. 

Frost  [yjmyt;.  Sax.  and  Dan.]  an  exceflive  cold  ftate 
of  the  weather,  whereby  the  motion  and  fluidity  of  liquors 
is  fufpended  ;  or  that  flate  of  the  air,  QPc.  whereby  fluids 
are  converted  into  ice.  A  hoar-frolt  is  generated,  when 
the  vapours  near  the  earth  are  congealed  by  the  coldnels 
of  the  night,  which  only  happens  in  winter,  when  cold 
predominates,  fo  that  the  difference  between  dew  and 
hoar  (roll  is,  that  mills  do  turn  to  dew,  if  they  conftll 
of  drops  of  water  ;  but  into  hoar- froft,  w  hen  they  confilf 
of  vapours  that  are  congealed  in  their  palfage  down  to 
the  earth. 

Frolt  contra£ls  metals,  or  rather  the  cold  effects  it  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  it  dilates  fluids ;  for  a  12  foot  tube 
of  iron  loll  2  lines  in  length  being  expofed  to  the  air  in 
a  frolly  night  ;  but  liquids  are  fwelled  and  dilated  by 
froll  nearly  one  tenth  of  their  bulk,  and  by  that  means 
burfls  not  only  velfels  of  glals  and  earth  ;  but  even  of 
wood  or  iron  or  other  metals,  as  has  been  found  by  many 
experiments. 

Frosted,  done  or  made  in  imitation  of  froll. 

Frostiness  [TPoyci^hnel Te,  Sax.]  frolly  quality. 

Fro'sty  [FJWci&h,  &**.]  as  a  frolly  feafon. 

Froth  [probably  of  i^yV,  Gr.]  the  fpume  of  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors  or  liquid  things. 

Fro'thiness,  fulnefs  of  froth,  frothy  quality;  the 
want  of  lolidity  and  fubllance ;  lightnefs,  emptinefs,  win¬ 
dings. 

Fro'thy,  having  or  full  of  froth,  empty,  vain,  tri¬ 
fling  ;  not  fubftantial,  nor  folid,  light,  QPc. 

The  Frounce  [with  Falconers]  adifeafein  the  mouth 
of  an  hawk. 

Frounce  [with  Farriers]  pimples  or  warts  in  the  pa¬ 
late  of  an  horle. 

Frow,  a  Dutch  woman. 

Fro'w  akd  [jcpanrpeajFo,  <S»rx.]  peevifli,  crofs,  furly, 
flubborn. 

Fro'wardly  [JfPampeajVolice,  .Sax]  in  a  froward 
manner. 

Fro'w  ardn  ess  [yjiamPeaptnejTe, <Sax.]  peevilhnels, 
fretfulnefs,  furlinefs. 

Fro'w  EY  [with  Carpenters ]  timber  is  laid  to  be  frowey, 
when  it  is  evenly  tempered  all  the  way,  and  works  freely 
without  tearing. 

To  Frown  [fronfer  le  fourcil,  F.]  to  knit  the  brows, 
wrinkle  the  forehead,  &c 

Frow'ning  [fourcils  froncez,  F.]  knitting  the  brows, 
wrinkling  the  forehead- 

Fro'w ningly,  with  an  air  of  difpleafure,  &c. 

F r o'w  Y ,  without  knots. 

Froyse,  a  pancake  with  bacon  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Fro'zen  [of  JT»oyt:,  Sax.  frolt,  Dan.]  congealed  with 
froll. 

Fro'zenness,  congealednefs  by  froll  or  cold  air. 

Fructiferous  [ fruttifer ,  L.]  fruit-bearing;  alfo 
producing  gain  or  profit. 

To  Fru'ctifY  [ fruftMcare ,  L.]  to  bring  forth  fruit. 

Fructuo'sity  [fruflfuofitas,  L.]  fruitfulnels. 

Fructuo'se  [ fruHuofus,  L.]  fruitful,  commodious, 
beneficial. 

Fru'gaL  [frugalis,  L.]  thrifty,  fparing. 

Fruga'lity  /  [frugalitas,  L  frugalite,  F.]  thrifti- 

Fru'galnels  S  nefs,  fparingnefs  in  expences. 

Fru'ggin,  a  fork  or  pole  to  ftir  the  fire  about  In  an 
oven. 

Frugi'ferent  [ frugiferens ,  L.]  bearing  or  producing 
fruit. 

Frugi'ferousness,  fruit-bearingnels,  fertility. 

FrUGi'f  erous  [  frugifer ,  L.]  fruit-bearing. 

Frugi'vorous  [ frugivorus ,  L.]  devouring  fruit. 

Frugi'v orousn  Ess  [of frugivorus,  L.]  fruit-devour¬ 
ing  quality  or  faculty. 

Fruit  [fruHus,  L.]  in  its  general  fenfe  includes  what- 
foever  the  earth  produces  for  the  nourilhment  and  fupport 
of  human  kind  and  animals,  F. 

Fruit  [with  Botanifis\  is  defined  to  be  that,  which  fuc- 
ceeds  to  each  flower,  whether  it  confills  of  one  or  more 
feeds  ;  fome  rellrain  the  word  fruit,  to  fignify  only  that 
which  is  efculenr. 

O  o  o  o  Natural 
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Hatnrat  F&uits,  are  fuch  as  the  earth  produces  of  its 
own  accord,  without  any  culture. 

Fruits  of  Induflry ,  are  fuch  as  tho’  they  are  natural  re¬ 
quire  feme  culture  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

Cm/ Fruits  [in  Law]  are  rents,  falaries,  wages. 

Fruits  [in  the  Canon  Law]  denotes  every  thing,  where¬ 
of  the  revenue  of  a  benefice  confitts,  as  glebe,  tithes, 
rents,  offerings,  &c- 

Frui'tag  e  [of  fruit,  F.J  all  kinds  of  edible  fruits. 

Fruitage  [with  Painters,  Carvers ,  &c. J  the  repre- 
fen ration  of  fruits  or  branched  works. 

Frui'terer  [fruitier,  F.]  a  feller  of  fruit. 

FruFt  f.rv,  a  place  for  laying  up  and  keeping  fruits. 

Fruitful  [of  fruit,  F.  and  jaill,  Sax.  &c.\  fertile. 

FruFtful  Signs  [with  Aftrologers ]  are  Gemini,  Cancer 
and  Pifces ,  fo  called,  becaufe  if  the  moon  and  principal 
fignificators  be  in  any  of  thole  ligns  and  ftrong,  they  doubt 
not  bur  the  enquiring  party  will  have  children. 

Frui'tfulness  [of fruit,  F.  and  yulneffe,  .to.]  fer¬ 
tility. 

Frui't fulness  [in  Hieroglyphicks ]  is  reprefented  by 
an  olive-tree. 

Fruitfulness  [in  Sculpture ,  eS'r.]  was  reprefented  by 
a  lady  fitting  upon,  a  bed.  with  two  little  infants  hanging 
about  her  neck. 

FruFtion  [fruitio,  L.]  enjoyment. 

Fruition  [by  Moralifis]  is  defined  to  be  the  reft  or 
delight  of  the  will  in  the  end  obtained. 

Fruitless  [of  fruit  and  leaf,  S.ur.]  unprofitalde- 
nefs. 

Frum,  luxuriant,  O. 

Frumenta'ceous  [frumentacevs,  L.]  pertaining  to 
bread  corn 

Frumenta'ceous  Plants,  are  fuch  as  have  a  confor¬ 
mity  with  frumenturn,  L.  wheat,  either  in  nj'peci  to  their 
leaves,  fruit,  ears  or  the  like  ;  or  fuch  as  have  their 
culm  pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds  ;  bearing  their 
feeds  in  ears,  like  common  corn. 

Frumenta'tion,  a  general  dole  of  com,  L. 

Frumento'se  [frumentofus,  L]  full  of  corn. 

Fru'menty  [of frumenturn,  L.]  furmety,  a  pottage 
made  of  wheat,  milk,  lugar,  &c. 

Fru'mg I L d  [with  the  Englifi  Saxons]  a  payment  or 
recomp  nee  to  the  kindred  of  a  perfon  flain  or  murdered. 

Fru'mstole  [/jiumfrole,  5/rx.j  .a  chief  feat  or  man- 
fion-houfe. 

To  Frump  [probably  of  fntmpeien,  Teut.  i.e.  to  friz¬ 
zle  up  the  nole  as  in  derifion]  to  flout,  jeer  or  mock  ;  to 
taunt,  to  fnub. 

Fru'sca  Terra.  \  Old  Reef]  untilled,  wafte  ground. 

Frush  [in  Horfes]  a  lbrt  of  tender  horn,  arifing  in 

Frug  S  the  middle  of  the  foie,  and  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  toe,  dividing  into  two  branches,  running 
towards  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork. 

Frussa're  terram  [Ancient  Deeds]  to  break  up  new 
ground. 

Frussu'ra  domorum  [Old  Reef]  burglary,  the  break¬ 
ing  of  houfes  by  thieves. 

Frussu'ra  terra  [Old  Fee.]  land  newly  broken  or  late¬ 
ly  plough’d  up. 

Frustra'neous  [of frujlra,  L.  in  vain]  in  vain,  to 
no  purpofe. 

To  Frustrate  [fruflrare,  L.]  to  make  void,  to  de¬ 
ceive,  to  difappoint. 

Frustration,  a  rendering  void,  a  difappointing. 

Frustration  [with  Aftrologers J  a  debility  or  wcalc- 
nefs  that  happens  to  a  planet,  when  it  proceeds  towards  a 
conjunction  with  another,  but  before  they  are  joined  one 
of  them  becoming  retrograde,  the  defign  is  fruftrated- 

F'ru'str  ativ  E  f  of  or  belonging  to  fruftration  ;  alio 

Fru'stratorv  S  apt  to  fruftrate. 

Fru'stum,  a  fragment,  a  broken  piece  ;  a  piece  cut 
off  or  feparated  from  a  body. 

Frustum  of  a  Pyramid  or  Cone ,  is  a  part  or  piece  there¬ 
of,  cut  oft  ufually  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bale. 

Fru'tex  [in  Botanick  Writings]  afhrub,  L. 

Frutic  a'tion  [with  Botani/ts]  a  fprouting  forth  of 
young  fprigs. 

FruticcFse  Stalks  [in  Botany]  thofe  ftaiks  of  plants 
that  are  of  a  hard,  woody  fubftance. 

To  FrY  [  frigere,  L.  frire,  F.  ypvye/v,  Gr.]  to  drels  vic¬ 
tuals  in  a  frying-pan. 

Fry,  the  fpawn  of  fifh,  young  fifties ;  a  multitude,  a 
company. 

Fu'age  [fouage,  F.]  chimney- money,  hearth-money, 

Fub,  as  a  fat  fub  or  fubs,  a  plump  voung  child. 

Fu'cated  [fucatus,  L.]  painted,  coloured. 


Fuc  a'tion,  a  difguifing,  a  cloaking. 

Fuco'se  [fucofus,  L.]  painted,  feigned,  counterfeited. 
To  Fuck  [probably  ot  fupcUeu,  Du.  to  thrufl  or  knock 
Dr.  T.  H.  others  of  foDCV,  Du.  to  beget  ;  others  of  futico' 
L.  of  (fVTctai,  Gr.  to  plant]  a  term  ufed  of  a  goat ;  alfo 
fubagitare  feeminam. 

To  Fu'ddle  [fome  derive  it  of  a  puddle,  q.  d.  to  drown 
in  a  puddle  of  drink,  wine,  &c.  others  of  the  word  Jull 
Sax.  full,  by  inferting  d,  and  the  Scots  ule  the  word  jail 
to  fignify  being  in  liquor  or  drunk. 

Fu'udler  S  a  nPP!cr»  a  drunken  fellow. 

To  Fu'dgel,  ro  make  a  fhew  of  doing  or  affine  • 
but  making  no  riddance. 

Fu'er  [Law  Term]  efcaping  by  flight,  F. 

Fuer  en  fait  [Law  Term]  is  when  a  man  does  a&ual- 
ly  run  away,  F. 

Fuer  en  Lay  [Law  Term]  is  when  a  perfon  bein^ 
called  in  the  county,  he  appears  not  till  he  is  outlaw’d.  & 
Fuga'ciousn Ess  ?  [fugacitas,  L.]  aptnels  to*  fly 
Fuga'city  5  away. 

Fu'ga  Damonum  [ i .  e  the  flight  of  tie  Devils]  the  herb 
St.  jtobn’s-wort. 

Fuga'lia,  feftivals  obferv’d  by  the  ancient  Romans  on 
account  of  the  expuifion  oi  their  kings.  F  rom  which  pat¬ 
tern  the  Englifi  leem  to  have  taken  their  Hock  Tide,  and  ha¬ 
ving  cleared  the  lands  of  their  inlblent  neighbours  the 
Danes,  inftituted  the  annual  fports  of  Hock-Tide ,  confifting 
of  fuch  paftimes,  as  throwing  at  cocks. 

Fuga'tion,  a  putting  to  flight,  L. 

Fu'gha  [in  Mujick  Duoks]  fignifies  a  particular  way  or 
manner,  according  to  which  fome  mufick  is  compofed,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  forts. 

Fu'gile,  an  impollhume  in  the  ears. 

A  Fu'gitiv  e  [Fugitivus,  L.  J  one  who  flies  out  of  his 
country ;  a  deferter,  a  run-away,  a  renegade,  a  wanderer. 

Fugitive  Goods  [Law  Term]  the  proper  goods  of 
him  that  flies  upon  having  committed  a  felony  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  lawfully  found  after  the  flight,  belong  either  to  the  king 
or  lord  of  the  manour. 

Fu'lciment  [fulcimentum,  L.]  a  prop  or  underfef. 
Fulciment  [in  Mechanicks]  is  the  fame  as  point  of 
fufpenfion  or  that  point  on  which  a  libra  or  veBis  plays, 
or  is  fufpended. 

To  ulfi'l  [yulyyllan.  to.]  to  accompliih or  perform. 
Fu'lgency  (  [of  fulgentia,  Li]  fhiningnefs,  brighu 
Fu'lg  kntn  ess  S  nefs,  fulgidity. 

Fu'lgent  [fulgens,L.]  fhining,  gliftering. 

Fu'lgid  [fulgidus^L,]  blight,  fhining. 

Fulgi'dity  [ fulgiditas ,  L.]  bnghtnefs,  fhiningnefs, 
glory. 

Fu  LG  ur  a'tion,  a  lightening  or  flafhing  of  fire  in 
the  ciouds,  which  tho’  to  us  it  feems  to  precede  thunder, 
yet  in  reality  they  arc  both  together. 

Fuli'ginated  [  fuliginatus,  L .]  befmeared  with  foot. 

p[  j !oS.»o0”e }  U"  W.  LO  ft"  of  foot. 
Fu'limart,  a  pole-cat,  a  kind  of  wild  cat. 

Full  [jcull,  to.]  filled  with. 

F’ull  nigh  [Julluch,  .to.]  very  nigh. 

Full  oft  [Jfull  o yfs,  .tor.]  very  often. 

To  Full  Cloth  [ fullare ,  L.  fouler ,  F.]  to  mill  it  in  order 
to  thicken  it. 

Fu'llag  e,  the  money  paid  for  fulling  cloth. 

Fu'ller  [fullo,  L.  Jtullejie,  to.  un  foulon,  F.]  one 
who  fulls  or  thickens  cloth. 

Full  RRs-earth,  a  fort  of  nitrous  earth  which  fcours  like 
foap. 

Fu'LLERS  Weed  /  ,  , 

Fu'llers  Thftle  \  an  herb- 

Fu'llery,  a  work-houfe  or  place  where  cloth  is  fulled. 
Fullo'n  ic  AL  [fullonicus,L.]ofor  pertaining  to  a  fuller’ 
Fu'lly  [yullice,  .to.]  to  the  full. 

Fu'lness  [jeyllnerre,  to.]  plenty. 

F'ulminant  [fulminans,  L.]  thundering. 

To  Fu'l  minate  [  fulminate,  L.  fulminer ,  f.]  to  thun¬ 
der,  to  hit  with  a  thunder  bolt. 

Fu'lminating  Legion,  a  legion  in  the  Roman  army 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  who  were  Chriftian  foldiers,  who 
in  the  war  againft  the  Sarmatx,  Marcomanni ,  tfye.  faved 
the  whole  army,  ready  to  perifh  with  thirft  by  their 
prayers,  procuring  a  very  plentiful  fliower,  with  thunder, 
lightening  and  hail. 

Fulmin a'tion,  a  thundering,  L. 

Fulmin  a'tion  [with  Chymifis]  is  the  great  and  crac¬ 
kling  noife  made  by  metals  or  minerals  heated  in  a  crucible. 

Ful- 
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FULMINATION  [ill  the  Romifb  Caron  Law]  is  the  fen- 
fence  of  a  bifliop  or  other  eccleliallick  appointed  by  the 
pope,  whereby  it  is  decreed  that  forne  bull  fent  from  the 
pope  ih.aH  be  executed  ,  it  is  alio  the  execution  or  denun¬ 
ciation  of  a  fentence  of  anathema  made  in  publick  with 


due  folcmnity. 

Fulmi'n  eous  [fulmineus  ,D/j  of  or  belonging  to  thun¬ 
der. 

FoiMl'NEUM  telum'l  the  tlmnder-ftone,  afortofhard 
Fulmineus  tapis  5  Hone  that  is  luppofed  to  fall 
out  of  the  clouds  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  L. 

Fu'lsom  [probably  q.  foulfom]  noifom,  dillaflefuJ,  na- 
fty,  loathlom,  lulcious. 

b u  L som ness  [q.  d.  fculfomnefs ,  ?.  e.  Ibmewhat  foul 
anti  ne  r/e,  Sax.]  Ioarhlbmnefs,  nallinels,  &>c. 

Fu'lvid  [fulvidus,  L.]  of  a  deep,  yellow  colour. 
buiyiA  gium,  llnOak-farthing ,  fire-money  ,  or  a  cuf- 
tomary  payment  for  the  hearths. 

Fuma'does  j  our  pilchards,  garbaged,  faked,  and 
Fuma  thoes  dried  in  the  fmoak,  Ital .  and  Span 
Fuma'iua  ;  [With  Botanijis]  fumitory,  earth. 
Fu'mus  Terrx  \  fmoak,  L. 

Fu'mated  [fumatus,  L.]  fnoaked,  fumed 

To  Fu'mble  [Jfamblct-,  Dan.]  to  handle  ‘a  thing 
dumbly  or  awkwardly.  & 

To  Fu'm  e  [/<«»««,  L.  fumer,  F.J  to  fmoak  or  fleam. 

■  u  FU  M,!\[pi'0bV°f  ?au*">  Teut-  fi'°th,  q.d.  frothing 
in  the  mouth  by  reafon  of  paffion]  a  rage  a  fret 

To  Fume  [prob  of  feum,  r«tf.  fro’th,  q.  m  foam  or 
froth  at  the  mouth  for  anger  or  rage]  to  chafe, to  be  in  a  fret. 

Fu  MKTs  [with  Hunters ]  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a  hare 
hart,  X5e.  o  > 

Fu'mEtory,  an  herb. 

Fumi'dity  ?r  , .  .  ,  , 

Fu'MiDNESsifmoaLlncfs  >  tne  being  fmoaky. 
Fumi'ferous  [fumifer,  L-]  bringing  fmoak. 

"umi  fick.  [  fum  ficus,  L.]  making  fmoak,  perfuming 
Fu  MIG  a  NT  [fumigans,  L.]  fmoaking,  fuming.  & 

,r  0  ^  M1®  *.T  E.  [/''«".?»*,  L.]  to  perfume  a  place: 
alfb  to  raife  a  fahvation  by  the  fumes  of  Mercurv. 

To  Fumigate  [with  Chymtfs ]  is  to  make  one  mixt 
btidy  receive  the  fmoak  of  another  ;  to  impregnate  it  with 
the  volatile  parrs  of  the  burnt  body. 

Fumigation,  a  perfuming  with  the  fmoke  of  fweet- 

wood  or  other  matter,  either  for  qualifying  the  air  or 
fumes  of  Mercury.  1  ■'  3  >  or 

Fumig a'tion  [with  Surgeons]  a  falivation  raifed  bv 
.  Fumigation  [with  Chymifls]  a  fumigating  or  fmoak- 
mg,  an  erofion  or  eating  away  of  metals  by  fmoke  or  vapour. 

01  helping  lome  l>ind  of  diftempers. 

Fumo'sE  7  r  c  r  r  r 
Fu'mous5  [  fumofus,  L.fumeux,  F]  fmoaky. 

Fumo'sity  [fumofstas,  L.]  fmoakinefs. 
ro  MY _  [of  fumus,  £..]  fmoaky,  or  full  of  fume. 

-un,  (port,  game,  banter,  Qpe. 

To  Fun  one  ;  to  (both,  cajole,  coaks,  wheedle. 

iopeULAMBULA  TI°N  ’  3  walkillS>  01  dancing  on  a 

Function  [funflio,  L ./«*/«,  F.]  the  performance 

empEyment^  “  dUty  ’  *  ParticuIar  calling  or 

Animal  Function,  is  that  without  which  weeannot 
perceive  will,  remember,  c*.  fuch  are  feeling t  feeing  imagi. 
judging,  pajpons,  voluntary  motions,  &c. 

FmNaTI°N  ^ln  3  Phyftcal  Ser/M  is  the  fame  as  aftion  • 
an  effective  motion  produced  in  any  part  of  an  animal  by 

the  proper  aptitude  or  fitnefs  of  fuch  a  part  for  the  ufes  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  author  of  nature.  P 

Natural  Functions,  are  thofe  which  change  the  food 
lo  as  to  affimtlate  it  to  our  own  nature  ;  fuch  are  the 
vijyera  or  bowels,  and  the  veflels  that  receive,  retain,  fecern 
&e.  the  humours.  ’ 

rua!  Functions,  are  thofe  necelfary  to  life-  and 
without  which  it  cannot  fubfift,  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
brain,  lungs,  “> 

Fund  [ fundus ,  L.land  or  a  bottom,  or  of  fond  Fr  la 
bank  or  repofitory  ol  publick  money,  the  capital  or  (lock 
or  a  company  or  corporation. 

thc  p”‘ poirdW  b> ,lre 

Fu'ndamf.nt  [o f  f undam  enium,  L.  a  foundation  fv»- 

dament,  F.|  the  breech  or  buttocks,  which  are  as  it  were 
tne  ieat  and  foundation  of  the  body. 

Fundamental  l fundamental,  Fr.]  pertaining  to  a 
foundation ;  principal,  chief,  ferving  for  a  bafe,  reft  or 
lspport  ot  any  thing. 


dp£NDAME/Nf  ALLY>  acc0rdin2  t0  fundamental  prill- 
upor^ a*  plaiic.E  N  *  *  ^  Vagram,  ,he  projeaion  ofafpta 

nefi[ prinejpdneft  A  L N  ftss*  *>*->*****»  chirf- 

Fu'ndus  uteri  [ Anat .]  is  the  body  or  principal  part  of 
the  womb,  in  contradidhon  to  the  Cervix  or  neck  P 
tuwous  vefica  [Anat.]  is  the  cavity  of  the"  bkdrW 
wherein  the  urine  is  contained,  L.  Y  thebladder, 

noin” nfDU$.  CKli  ^flro”omyi  's  the  point  oppofite  to  the 
po  n^  of  culmination  ;  or  the  point  of  the  eel  mick  where 
1U  "  15  by  the  meridian,  beneath  Korizon  L 

Fun  dus  Plant*  [Botany]  that  part  of  a  plant  where 
the  (talk  meets  and  joins  the  root,  L.  P  ’ 

Fun  e'er  eous  [  fumbris ,  L.’ funebre.  Fr.  1  belonmnn- 
to  a  funeral,  doleful,  mournful.  ^ 

FuNeral  [funcralis,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  burial. 
NERAL  if  aerate,  L.  funerailles,  F.j  3%urial. 
in  prEERnrL  Orf0T>’*  fc™  or  difeourfe  pronounced 
funeral^"  &  FCrf°n  dcCCafed>  aC  the  ceremony  of  his 

FnWRAIrt  [  funerarms,  L.]  pertaining  to  funerals. 
Fun  e  st  [  funejlus ,  L.]  deadly,  mortal 
FUNGO  SITY  /  . 

Fu'ngous NESS  $  fpunginels. 

^  ]  'flu”W  or  ,“11  »f 

fJLfrennenrl  ^ . a  fPongiof  cxcrefcence,  called^ 

J  J]\  T^uendy  growing  on  the  lips  of  wounds 

Fu  ngus,  a  Hefhy  tumour  or  excrefcence,  very  fpontri- 
ous  loft  and  pale,  auling  on  the  membranes,  tendofis  and 
other  nervous  parts  in  confequence  of  ulcers  wounds  [Tr 

te„r,ClE 

fl[FuN,'c„L„  Lj  belonging  to  a  rope  or 

„  Puni'cular  Hypothecs  [in  Mechanuks 1  an  hypothecs 
produced  by  one  Francis  Linus  againft  the  fpring  and  weiTr 
ot  the  air,  lo  as  to  explain  the  riling  and  fa llino-  of  aniri- 

lTh"s‘f  °' batmeK'-  br 

tuNi  duius,  a  lmall  rope,  L. 

Funi'culus  [with  Anatomies]  the  navel-ftnno- 

If  Eh!  rhMd’  3  Sk\nny  fhannd  that  reaches  f>'om  thf  navel 
of  the  child  to  the  placenta  of  the  womb.  The  ufe  of 

vbch  is  to  c°n7ey  the  blood  of  the  mother  by  thc  veins  to 
the  child,  for  its  nourilhment,  &c 

r«^trirk  f,“"  ■ >ifo  “ud,wood  1 1«>  *  «.r- 

;Jf  ff 'f'/r  of,'m  w  contrafl  of 

lum,  L.]  a  velfel  tor  pouring  liquor  into  a  bottle  Xc. 
Fura^cious  [  fur  ax,  L.]  thievjlh,  inclined’ to  deal 
Fura  ciousness  [furacitas,  L.]  thievilhnefs,  &c.' 

.iftnefe  C‘"  LJ  t,,icvah  hdtotfai  thie- 

Fu'rbbi.oe,  a  fo,t  of  plaited  or  ruffled  trimming  for 
womens  fcarves,  petticoats,  &c.  6 

To  [-U  RBIS  H  [  fourbir  F.]  to  make  arms  bright,  by 
Icounng,  cleanfing  and  pohlhing.  b  ’  * 

Fu'rbish  er  [  fourbiffeur ,  Fr.]  one  who  brightens  or 
gives  a  lullre  to  arms,  &c.  b  or 

Furca  and  Fossa  [Old  Rec.]  q.  d.  the  forked  gibbet 
and  ditch  ,  an  ancient  jurifdiftion  of  punilhing  felons 
the  men  by  hanging,  and  the  women  by  drowning  L 
Ad  Furcam  flagellum  [Old  Law]  the  meanell 

fervile  tenure  or  manner  of  holding  land,  when  the  bondf- 

man  v\  as  at  his  lord  s  dilpolal,  either  for  life  or  death  L 
Furca  le  os  f  [with  Anatomijls]  the  upper  bone 
Fu  rcula  fupenor  s  of  the  fiernum,  otherw ile  called 
Fu  r  c  e'l  1.  a  ^  jugulum,  L. 

F u r C he'  [  fourchee,  F.j  a  kind  of  crofs  in  a  coat  of 
arms,  rorked  at  each  end,  as  in  the  clcutcheon. 

Furendal  ;  See  Far  ding  deal. 

Furfur  a'c  eous  [furfuraceus,h.]  branny, made  ofbran. 

.  Fur  fur  a  tion,  the  falling  of  feurf  from  the  head 
in  combining,  &c.  L.  * 

Fu'rfur  es,  thofe  feales  which  fall  from  the  head  or 
from  any  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  often  happens 
when  the  cuticula  or  fcarf  skin  is  feparated  from  the  cutis  or 
real  skin,  L. 

Furia  >  [in  Muftck  Books]  fignifies  with  fury  and 
Con  r u r  1  a  5  violence;  but  not  fo  much  in  refpea  to 

the 
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the  loudnefs  of  found,  as  the  quicknefs  of  time  and  mOve- 

“fo'Mbond  C  furibundus,  L.]  full  of  madnefs,  or  like 

3  L.]  according  to  the  poets  are 

the  daughters  of  itoc  (night)  and  Acheron,  one  of  the 
rivers  of °Hell.  Their  names  are  Alette,  Megara,  and  Tifiphone, 
who  live  in  Pluto’s  dominions,  and  are  his  rods  to  icouige 
enilry  and  finful  fouls.  Some  interpret  them  to  be  the 
pri-kino-  and  gripings  of  guilty  confidences.  Euripides  calls 
them  the  3  evils  of  tire  mind,  Anger,  Avarice  and  Cmupif- 

cence  And  thence,  r 

AleBo  has  her  name  from  aasxt©',  Gr.  never  ceahng 
from  the  titillation  or  plealurcs,  of  which  lhe  is  the 

aVM8EGJERA  Gr.  I  hate  or  envy]  being  the 

punifher  of  the  envious,  &c  ,  r 

Tifiphone  has  her  name  of  t'kjic  revenge,  and  *<*©’,  ^r. 
murder  ;  becaufe  fhe  avenges  this  wickednels  that  is  eom- 

mitted  by  anger.  „  .  ,  _  f 

They  are  termed  the  daughters  of  night,  on  account  of 

the  ignorance  of  mortals,  who  prefer  fhort  pleafures  to  eter¬ 
nal  pains.  „  .  , 

Furious  [ funefus,  L.]  fierce,  mad  raging. 

Fu Rio's  it  Y  ?  [furiojitas,  L.  ]  furious  mood  or 

Fu'riousness  S  quality.  .  , 

To  Furl  [frejler,  Fr. ]  to  wrap  up  and  bind  a  imp  s- 

fail  clofe  to  the  yard 

Fu'rled  \_frejle,  F.  ]  tied  up  as  fails. 

Fu'rling  Lines  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  lines  made  fait  to 
the  top  fails,  top-gallant  fails,  and  mitten-yard  arms,  to 

furl  up  thofe  fails.  .  ,  , 

Fu’rlong  [yuplan^,  Sax]  an  acre  in  length,  or  Sth 

^  Fu'rloU  j  h  ,  a  leave  granted  to  a  foldier  to  be  abfent 

a  while  from  his  company^  „  . 

FuRmfty  r  frumentum,  L.  feurmentee ,  r.]  a  iort  ot 

pottage  made  ot  hulled  wheat.  ...  c 

FuRn  AC  E  [  fornax,  L.  un  fourneau,  F.]  a  kiln  or  fire¬ 
place  for  melting,  brewing,  diddling,  &c. 

V  Moveable  Furnace,  one  ufed  by  Chymifls  in  ihape 

like  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

Wind  Furnace,  a  furnace  fo  built  as  to  draw,  the  air 
ftrontrly  ;  to  make  the  fire  bum  vehement,  tp  rule  and 
melt  the  matter  in  the  vettels  called  cop  pels  or  crucibles 
Fu'rmage  [fouruage,  F.]  a  fee  paid  by  tenants  of  a 
lord  of  a  manour  for  baking  bread  in  bis  oven.  _ 

ToFu'rnish  [  feurnir,  F.]  to  find,  provide  or  lupply; 

alio  to  give  or  afiord.  -re 

Fu'rnitur  e  [fourniture,  F.}  the  utenfils  requthte  tor 

an  houfe  or  any  other  thing.  .  - 

Fu'rniture  [in  Dialling ]  lines  drawn  on  dials  tor  01- 
nament,  as  the  parallels  of  declination,  length  of  the  day, 
azimuth,  almacantars,  &c 

Fu'ro,  the  fitchet  or  fitchow. 

Fur  ole'  [prob.  of  feu  fire  and  rouler,  F.  to  roll]  a 
little  blaze  of  fire,  which  fometimes  appears  by  night  on 
the  tops  of  foldiers  lances,  or  on  the  fail-yards  ot  a  ihip 
at  fea  which  whirls  and  leaps  in  a  moment  from  place  to 
place  It  is  at  fea  fometimes  the  fore-runner  of  a  norm. 
If  there  were  2  of  rhefe,  the  ancients  called  them  Cafior 
and  Pollux,  and  they  were  accounted  to  forbode  fafety  ; 
1-mn'f  one  Helena,  and  was  thought  to  forebode  ihip-wreck. 
FuRor,  fury,  madnefs  rage,  L.  . 

Furor  utenwus  [with  Pbyfictam ]  t.e.  the  fury  or  the 
womb  a  fpecies  of  madnefs  peculiar  to  women,  exciting 
them  to  a  vehement  defire  of  venery,  and  rendering  them 

infatiate  therewith,  L. 

Furr  [  fourrure,  F.]  the  skin  of  fome  forts  ot  wild 
beafts  dreffed  with  the  hair  on,  worn  both  for  warmth  and 
ornament  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  hoarinefs,  upon  a  chamber-pot, 
Aye.  alfo  upon  the  tongue  in  a  fever.  . 

To  Furr  [fourrer,  F.]  to  adorn  or  line  a  garment  with 
furts  ;  alfo  to  grow  hoary  or  foul  as  the  tongue  ;  or  as  an 

Furr  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  skins 
of  certain  wild  beads,  feen  in  the  doubling  of  mantling# 
in  coat  armour,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  bearing. 

Fu'RRiER  [  fourreur ,  F.]  one  who  deals  in  furrs,  &c. 
Fu'rring  [with  Architects j  is  the  making  good  the 

rafters  feet  in  the  cornice.  _  ,  , ,  ,  ,  . 

Fu'rring  a  Ship,  a  laying  on  double  planks  on  the 
Tides  of  a  Ihip,  after  die  is  built  ,  called  Plank  upon 
Plank  ;  or  more  properly  the  ripping  olf  the  planks,  and 
putting  new  timbers  on  the  former  timbers,  and  ''loonier 
planks  upon  them,  to  make  a  fhip  bear  the  better  fail.. 


Fu'rrow  [FuFh,  Sax.]  a  trench  call  up  by  a 
plough,  &c. 

Fu'rther  [^ojFSoJt,  5^.]  beyond 
Furtherance,  a  promotion  and  help,  ere. 
Fu'rther  more  [jcoji^oji-mape,  >SV*x.]  and  befidcs 
what  has  been  faid,  &e. 

Fu  'r t  h  e  r  m  o  s  t  [ yu pToji-maer  S^x.]  the  mod  didanr. 
Fu'rthest  [pup^ser^,  Sax.]  rhe  mod  didant. 
Fu'rtive  [furtivus,  L.  furtif,  Fr.  ]  dolen,  private, 

by  Health.  ,. 

Furu'nculus  [with  Surgeons]  a  fwelling  as  big  as  a 
pigeon’s  egg  puffed  up  and  painful,  opecially  when  it 

begins  to  ripen  and  putrifie. 

Fu'ry  [furor,  L.furie,  F-]  rage,  madnefs,  frenzy. 
Fur  z  [tfJVM«x.]  a  prickly  fort  of  plam,  ufed  forfewel. 
Fusaro'le  [with  Architects]  a  moulding  orornament 
placed  immediately  under  the  echinum  in  the  Derick,  Ionick 
and  Campojite  capitals.  _ 

Fusca'tion,  a  darkening  or  clouding,  L.. 

Fu'scus,  a,  u?n,  [in  Botanick  Writers]  ot  a  brown 

Fu'se  Z  is  a  pipe  of  wood  filled  with  meal- powder, 
Fusee'  S  falt-petre  and  fulphur,  having  fome  threads 
of  quick- match  fixed  in  the  top  ot  it.  W  hen  it  is  ufed, 
it  is  driven  into  the  bomb,  being  cut  to  a  length  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  didance,  the  bomb  is  to  be  thrown,  that  it 
may  be  fpent,  and  the  bomb  break  when  it  Falls. 

Fuse'e  [fufil,  F.]  akindot  light  musket. 

Fusee  [of  a  tVatch]  that  part  about  which  the  chain  or 

firing  is  wound.  ,  _  _  ,  , 

Fusibi'lity  /  [of  fufibilite,  F.  offufihs,  L]  apt- 
Fu'siblen  ess  s  nefs  or  readinefs  to  flow  or  melt, 
that  quality  in  metals  or  minerals  that  difpofes  them  for 
fufion. 

Fu'sible  /  r  fafciis  L.]  that  may  be  melted,  F. 
Fu'sile  S  _  .  r  ■  a\  j 

Fu'sil  >  [in  Coat  Armour]  is  a  fpmdle,  and 

Fus  e'e  \  differs  from  the  lozenge,  in  that 
it  is  longer,  and  the  lower  part  more  acute  and 
lharp  than  rhe  other,  i.  e.  the  collateral  or  middle 
parts  .  See  the  figure. 


its  ,  See  me  figure.  . 

Fusil  e'er  [  fufelier,  F]  a  foldier  that  carries  a  fufe* 

or  light  gun. 

Fu's  1  l  L 1  s  [in  Heraldry]  figmfies  a  field  or 
Fusile'  an  ordinary  mtirely  covered 
over  with  fufils  :  See  the  Figure. 

Fu'sion,  a  founding  or  melting,  or  running  metals  into 

^Fust  [with  Architects]  the  fhaft  of  a  column  from  the 
afiragal  to  the  capital,  or  that  part  comprehended  between 
the  bafe  and  rhe  capital,  called  alfo  the  naked. 

Fu  stigated  [  fufiigatus ,  L.]  beaten  with  a  cudgel. 
Fu'stian  [of  fufiaine.  F-  a  place  in  Egypt,  where  it 
was  made,  or,  as  Menagitts  fays,  of  faufianum  in  corrupt 
Latin  Writers,  and  fuppoles  it  to  be  derived  of  Fujiis  on 
account  of  the  tree  on  which  cotton  grows]  a  fort  ot  nap- 

pv  cotton  cloth-  ,•  „r  a  ,  j-  . 

Fu'sticK,  a  fort  of  wood  brought  from  toe  Wefi- Indies 

ufed  in  dying  cloth.  . 

Fu'sti-lugs,  a  dirty  drab,  a  flumfii  woman,  that 

fmells  rank.  c 

Fu ' s  t  1 N  E  s  s ,  ranknefs  in  fmell,  muitmeis. 

Fu'sty,  rank  in  fmell,  ftinking,  mufty.  1 

Fu'surf  r  Mura ,  Lf]  a  flowing  or  melting  of  metals. 
Fu'tile  [futi/is,  L]  babbling,  foolifh,  filly. 

F 1 1 T  i’  I.  F.  N  Ks  s  s  [  jut  .litas ,  L.  futilite,  F.]  blabbing, 
Futi'lit Y  ^  fillinefs,  lightnefs,  vanity. 

Fu'ture  [futmus ,  L  futur,  F.  ]  that  is  to  come 

hereafter.  , 

Futuri'tion,  the  aft  of  generation, 

Futuri'tion  [with  Philofopbers]  a  future  being  or 

eX*FuTTOCKS  [in  a  Ship]  the  compafling  timbers,  which 
make  the  breadth  of  it,  and  arc  fcarfed  upon  the  ground 

Futu'rity  [of  futurus ,  L.  futur,  F.]  the  timetocome. 
Futy  [  futilis ,  L.]  foolifil,  filly. 

Futy  [  fute,  F.]  crafty,  cunning.  .  ,  . 

Fu  z  e  E  [ill  Horfes]  two  dangerous  fplents,  joining  abov 

and  downwards. 

To  Fuzz,  to  ravel  or  run  out. 

Fy  /  [  f,  Ft-  £>w-3  an  interjection  ot  abnor- 

Fie.  S  rence. 

Fy  r  de  r  o  n  g  a  [yyjVrejiun^,  Sax.]  a  fault  for  not  going 

upon  a  warlike  expedition  after  a  fummons.  ^  ^ 
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GS>  Romani  Gg,  Italick :  05  ff,  Engli/b,  are  tJie  7th 
Letters  ot  the  Alphabet ;  r  Gamma ,  Greek,  and  t, 

Gimel,  Hebrew ,  are  the  3d  Letters  of  their  Alphabets. 

G,  in  Numbers,  figuified  400. 

G,  with  a  Dafh  at  Top,  fignified  40000. 

The  Letter  G  in  Englifb  has  a  double  Sound,  a  hard,  as 
Gold,  Gorge,  Gore,  Sc c.  and  a  hard  and  foft  Sound  in  Gorge¬ 
ous,  as  if  it  were  written  Gorjeous;  but  when  e,  i,  0  or  u 
follow  the  latter  Sound,  inllead  of  g  mull  be j  Conlonant ;  as 
James,  Jane,  Jem,  Jewel,  Jilt,  John,  Jude. 

G  is  not  heard  in  Phlegm,  Sign,  Campaign,  Reign,  Deign, 
Feign. 

Gh  founds  like in  Laugh,  Cough ;  nor  is  it  founded  in 
nigh,  night,  might,  caught,  bought,  fought,  thought.  See. 

Gab  a  rage.  Wrappers  in  which  Irifb  Goods  are  wrap¬ 
ped.  b 

Gabba'ra  [ofQI,  Hcb.  Syr.  and  Arab.  a  Man]  a  Name 
by  which  the  Egyptians  called  the  dead  Bodies,  v\  hich  they 
kept  by  them  inflead  of  burying  them.  7 

Ga'bberies,  Mockeries,  Gibes. 

Gabberdine  [gaberdine,  F.]  a  Shepherds  coarfe  Frock 

or  Coat. 

To  Ga'ddle  [prob.  of  t^bMcn,  to  Chirp  as  Birds  do, 
or  of  Javioler  or  h abler,  F.  to  prate]  to  talk  fall  to  prate  or 
prattle,  to  chat  or  clutter. 

L  Ga  eel  [gabe/le,  F.  Sax.  which  fome  derive  of 

he  received,  or  HTlp,  a  Receipt,  Heb.)  an  Excife  in 
trance  upon  Salt,  which  Writers  lay,  raifes  the  King  as 
much  Money  as  all  the  Mines  of  Chili,  Peru,  Potof,  and  all 
the  re  It  of  America  yields  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  whole 
Commerce  of  Salt  for  the  Inland  Confumption  lying  wholly 
m  the  King’s  Hands,  who  fells  and  dillributes  all  of  it  to  his 
Farmers  and  Officers  appointed  for  that  purpole.  In  our 
Jntient  Records,  Sec.  it  is  taken  to  fignify  a  Rent,  Cuftom 
Duty  or  Service  yielded  or  done  to  the  King  or  to  fome  other 
Lord. 

Gabiona^do,  a  Bulwark  made  with  Gabions. 

Ga'bions,  are  Baskets  of  five  or  fix 
Foot  high,  and  four  or  five  broad,  equally 
wide  at  Top  and  Bottom;  they  are  made 
of  Pieces  of  Willow  of  about  fix  Foot  long, 
lluck  in  the  Ground  in  a  Circle,  which  they 
work  round  with  fmall  Branches,  Leaves 
and  all,  and  afterwards  fill  them  with  Earth, 
to  mak  a  Cover  or  Parapet  betwixt  them 
and  the  Enemy ;  they  are  fometimes  ufed  in 
making  Patteries. 

Ga  ble  End  of  an  Houfe,  is  the  upright  and  triangular 
End,  from  the  Cornice  or  Eaves  to  the  Top  of  the  Houfe. 

Ga'elocks  [with  Sportfmen ]  falfe  Spurs  for  Fighting 
Cocks.  b  ° 

Gad,  a  Meafure  of  nine  or  ten  Feet,  a  geometrical  Perch. 
Gad  of  Steel  [5a  b  Sax.]  a  fmall  Bar  to  be  heated  in  the 
hire  in  order  to  quench  in  Liquor. 

To  Gad  [prob.  of  ffaen,  Du.  or  £an£an,  Sax.  to  go] 
to  ramble,  rove,  range  or  flraggle  about. 

Ga/dding  [prob.  of  pen,  Du.  to  go,  or  ganging, 
Scotch]  rambling,  roving,  ranging,  haggling  about. 

Gad  fly  [prob.  as  tho’  Goad-fly,  becaufe  it  pricks  like  a 
Goad ;  or  cf  gadding,  becaufe  it  makes  Cattle  to  go  aflrayl 
an  Infect,  call’d  alfo  the  Gad-bee. 

Gaff,  an  Iron  Hook  to  pull  great  Fiihes  into  a  Ship;  al¬ 
fo  a  falfe  Spur  for  a  Fighting  Cock. 

Ga'ffer  [of  5-oto,  good,  and  jea’Sejr,  a  Father,  &**.]  a 
Country  Appellation  for  a  Man. 

Ga'ffle,  a  part  of  a  Crols. 

G a ’ffo l o-Gild ,  the  payment  of  Cuftom  or  Tribute. 
Gaffold  Land,  Land  that  pays  a  certain  Cuflom  or  Tri¬ 
bute,  called  Gr.ffold-Gild. 

Gaga'tes  [fo  called  of  Gagas  a  City  of  Lyfia  in  Aha, 
where  it  was  in  Plenty]  ?.  fort  of  Stone,  which,  when  rub¬ 
bed.  fmells  like  Brimitone,  and  that  will  take  Fire  imme¬ 
diately. 

Gage  [gauge  or  jauge,  F.]  a  Rod  to  Meafure  Casks  with. 
vj  age,  a  Pledge  or  Surety,  F. 

Mort  Gage,  is  that  which  is  left  in  the  Hands,  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor,  fo  that  he  reaps  the  Fruits  of  it ;  in  oppofitlon  to 
tdf- gage,  where  the  fruits  or  Revenues  are  reaped  by  the 
Creditor,  and  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Debt  paid. 

Gage  cf  *  Ship,  is  fo  manv  Feat  of  Water  as  {he 
draw  s. 


To  Gage  T  [jauger,  F.]  to  meafure  with  a  Gage,  to 
.  0  Gauge  j  find  out  how  much  any  liquid  VefTel  con¬ 
tains. 

Gage  Deliverance  [Law  Term]  to  give  Security 
that  a  Thing  fhall  be  delivered;  the  fame  as  to  Wage 
Deliverance. 

Weather  G age,  when  one  Ship  is  to  the  Wind,  or  is  to 
the  Weather  of  another,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  the  Weather 
Gage. 

A  Gage  [with  Joiners]  is  an  Inflrument  made  to  flrikea 
Line  truly  parallel  to  the  flrait  Side  of  any  Board,  fcsY. 
Ga'ger  [jauger,  F.]  a  Meafurer  of  Casks  or  Veflels. 
Ga'gced  [prob.  of  5ea£l,  Sax.  the  Cheek-bone]  having 
an  Inflrument  or  Piece  of  Wood  put  into  the  Mouth  to  keep 
it  from  fhutting.  r 

Ga'cglinc,  the  Noifc  made  by  a  Goofe. 

Gai'anites  [of  Gaian,  Bifhop  of  Alexandria 1  a  Sedl, 
who  deny’d  that  Jefus  Chrijl,  after  the  hypoflatical  Union, 
was  fubjedt  to  any  of  the  Infirmities  of  human  Nature. 
Gai'enessT  [gaiete,  F.]  chearfulnefs  of  Temper;  alfo 
Gauety  J  gallantry  or  linenefs  in  Apparel. 

Gai/llard,  brisk,  merry,  blithe,  jolly,  pleafant,  light¬ 
hearted,  chearful,  F. 

Gain  [rain,  F.]  Profit,  Lucre  a  Perfon  reaps  from  his 
Trade,  Employment,  Induflry. 

To  Gain  [gagner,  F.]  to  get,  to  win,  to  obtain,  to  car¬ 
ry  a  point, 

Gain  [with  Architefts]  the  bevelling  Shoulder  of  a  loift 
or  other  Timber. 

Ga'inage  [gaignage,  F.]  all  Plough  Tackle  and  Inflru  - 
ments  for  Husbandry -Work,  carried  on  by  the  bafer  fort  of 
Sokemen  and  Villains. 

Gainage  [in  Law]  Land  held  of  the  meaner  Sort  or  Vil¬ 
lains;  alfo  the  Profit  arifing  from  the  Cultivation  of  fuch 
Lands. 

Gai'nery'^  [old  Rec.]  Tillage  or  Husbandry;  alfo  the 
.  G  a  Enure  J  Profits  arifing  thence,  or  of  the  Bealls  ufed 
in  that  Employ. 

Gainful  [of  gain,  F.  and  pull,  Sax,]  profitable,  advan¬ 
tageous. 

Gainful  ness,  profitablenefs,  advantageonfnefs. 

Gai'nly,  cleverly,  handily,  dexteroufly. 

Gai'nness,  handinefs,  dexterity. 

^  °  Gainsay  [Kean-jec^an,  Sax.]  to  fpeak  againfl,  to 
deny  or  contradict. 

Gain-sta'nding  [of^ean-rtanban.  Sax.]  refilling,  op- 
pofing;  refinance,  oppofition. 

Gai  tre  [fcefcjreqp,  Sax.]  the  Dog  Berry-Tree. 

Galacti  tes  [ra\=titTi'raf)  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  as  w’hite  as  Milk;  alfo  a  fort  of  Earth  called 
Milk  Marie. 

Gala  ctopote  [galadiopota,  L.  of  y>X:»<.v>srlrrtc  Gr  ]  a 
Milk  Drinker. 

G a lacto'ph agist  [ g alaSlophagus,  L.  of  , 

Gr.]  a  Milk  eater,  a  Milk-fop. 

Galacto/phorus  [yz\«XTot6i@')  Gr.]  carrying  or  con¬ 
veying  Milk. 

Gal acto'phori  DuElus  [in  Anatomy]  certain  Vefiels 
which  ferve  to  convey  the  Milk  and  Humour,  call’d  Chyle, 
from  the  Guts  to  the  Glandules  or  Kernels  of  the  Breafl. 

Gala'ctople'tick  Faculty  [[of  jaAowif  of  y*\u,  Milk, 
and  *AL>,  Gr.  to  fill]  an  aptitude  to  fequefler  Milk  in  the 
Breafls. 

Gala'ctosis  [yiXcurmcir,  Gr.]  the  changing  into  Milk, 
or  the  production  of  Milk  in  the  Breafls. 

Ga'langal,  an  Indian  aromatick  Plant. 

Galanti'ne  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  way  of  drefiing  a 
Pig,  F. 

Galate'a  [the  Sea  Nymph]\ms  by  the  Antients  painted  as 
a  beautiful  young  Virgin,  with  her  Hair  carelefly  falling  a- 
bout  her  Shoulders  like  Silver  Threads,  and  a  fair  Pearl  hang- 
ing  at  each  Ear,  holding  in  her  Hand,  and  viewing  a  Spunge 
made  of  Sea  Froth. 

Gala'xy  Gr.)  that  long,  white,  luminous  Trad 

which  feems  to  encompafs  the  Heavens  like  a  Swathe  or 
Girdle,  and  which  is  perceivable  in  a  clear  Night,  efpecially 
when  the  Moon  does  not  appear. 

GalbaneTum  [with  Phyficians ]  a  medicinal  Compofition 
made  of  Galbanum,  L. 

Galba’num,  a  Gum  ifTuing  from  the  Incifion  in  the 
Root  of  a  ferulaceous  Plant,  called  ferula  Galbanifcra,  L. 
growing  in  Arabia,  Sc c. 

Gale  [prob.  of  atDCl,  Brit.]  a  Blaft  or  Stream  of  Wind. 
Loom  Gale  [Sea  Pkrafe]  is  when  the  Wind  blows  gently, 
fo  that,  the  Ship  may  bear  her  Top  fails  a  Trip. 
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Jifrejb  Gale  T>  .g  Phrafe]  is  ufed  of  the  Wind  when  it 
AfliffGh.  x-e  r  ls  very  high. 

■Strong  Gale  3  . 

To  Gale  away  [&<J  Phrafe ]  is  fa  id  of  a  Ship  that  fails 
fafter  than  another,  finding  more  Wind  than  the  other  in 
fair  Weather,  when  there  is  but  little  Wind. 

Ga'lea>  an  Helmet,  L . 

Galea  fwith  Botanifis }  the  upper  Part  of  a  Flower,  L. 
Galea  [[with  Pbyficians }  a  Pain  in  the  Head;  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  takes  in  the  whole  Head  like  an  Helmet. 

Galea  [with  Anatomifts]  a  Term  ufed  of  the  Head  of  an 
Infant  that  is  newly  Born,  when  it  is  covered  with  Part  of 
the  Membrane  or  Skin  called  Arnneos. 

Gale'as,  a  heavy,  low  built  Vefiel,  with  both  Sails  and 
Oars;  it  carries  three  Malls;  but  they  cannot  be  lowered  as 
in  a  Galley,  viz.  a  Main-Majl,  Fore-Maft  and  Mifen-Maft. 
ft  has  32  Seats  for  Rowers,  and  6  or  7  Slaves  to  each. 
They  carry  3  Tire  of  Guns  at  the  Head;  the  lowermoft  has 
2  Pieces  of  36  Pounders  each;  the  fecond  2  Pieces  of  24 
Pounders  each;  and  the  third  2  Pieces  of  18  Pounders  each. 
At  the  Stern  there  are  2  Tire  of  Guns,  each  of  3  Pieces, 
and  each  Piece  1 8  Pounders. 

Galea'te  Flowers ,  the  fame  as  Galeatus. 

Galea'ted  [galeatus,  L.[]  wearing  an  Helmet. 
Galea’tus,  a,  11m  [in  Bo  tan.  Writ.]  hooded;  whofe  up¬ 
per  fert  refembles  a  kind  of  Helmet  or  Hood,  as  in  the 
Flower  of  Sage,  &r. 

Gale'ga  [[with  Botan]  Goat’s  Rue,  L. 

Gale'na  [of  y*x«.,  Gr.  to  fhine]  a  fort  of  Oar  in  Mines, 
that  affords  both  Silver  and  Lead. 

Gale'nical”V  of  or  pertaining  to  Galen  the  Phylician, 

.  Gale'nick  J  as  Galenick  Phyftck,  that  which  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  Practice  of  Galen- 

Ga'lenist,  one  who  pradlifes  Phyftck  according  to  the 
Principles  of  Galen. 

Ga'leons  "1  thofe  Spanijb  Ships  that  are  lent  to  Vera 
G  a'llionsJ*  Crux  in  New  Spain,  and  if  they  are  employ’d 
to  any  other  Part,  they  are  not  called  by  that  Name. 

Gah'obsis  [with  Botan  ]  Water  Betony,  or  flunking 
dead  Nettle,  L.  of  Gr. 

Galeri'c-ulayb  Flowers  [ Botany }  the  fame  as  Cucullate. 
Galericul axed  [galericulatus,  L.}  having  Brims  like, 
or  refembling  an  Hat. 

G-ali/um  \  [with  Botanijb- }  the  Herb  Cheefe-Rennet, 
Galli'um  j  or  our  Lady’s  Bed-ftraw,  L. 

Gall  Feats,  fcealla.  Sax.  the  Bile}  one  of  the 

Humours  of  the  Body,  a  yellow  bitter  Juice,  fe  ere  ted  from, 
the  Blood  in  the  Glands  of  the  Liver;  a  Fret  or  Sore. 

Gall  Bladder,  a  membranous  Receptacle,  in  Figure  re- 
fembling  a  Pear,  fituate  at  the  lower  Margin  of  the  Liver,  in 
which  the  Humour  call’d  Gall  is  contain’d. 

To  Gall  [geallan,  Sax.  galler,  F.J.to  fret  or  rub  off  the 
Skin ;  alfo  to  teaze  or  vex. 

Gall  Nut ,  a  fort  of  round  Nut. or  Fruit,  that  grows  on 
an  Oak,  ufed  in  making  of  Ink. 

Ga'lla,  the  Gall  Nut  or  Oak-Apple,  L. 

Gall  a  MoJ'chata  [with  Apothecaries]  a  certain  fragrant 
Confedlion,  L. 

Ga'llant  [gal ant,  F.]  civil,  polite,  accomplifh’d ;  alfo 
fine,  fpruce  ;  alfo  courageous,  brave- 

AGallant[/w^»/,  F.]  a  Lover,  a  Beau,  a  Spark ; 
©fpecially  one  who  keeps  Company  with  a  married  Woman,. 

AGallant  Man,  one  fomewhat  gayer,  brighter,  and 
more  agreeable  than  Men  in  common  are. 

To  Gallant  T  [ galantifer ,  F.]  to  court,  to  aft  the 
To  Galla'ntiseJ  Gallant  ;  to  lead  or  eonduft  a  Lady 
with  an  air  of  Gallantry. 

To  Gallant  a  Woman,  to  court  her  in  the  way  of  a 
Gallant. 

G-a ' l l- an TnessT  [ galanterie ,  F-.]‘.  amorous  Intrigue  ; 
Ga'llantry  y  gcnteelnefs;  Valour,  Bravery. 
Ga/lle'as  [galleaffe,  F.]-a  great  double  Galley. 
Ga'lleyhalpens,  a  fort  of  Coin  brought  into  England 
by  the  Genoefe  Merchants. 

Gallery  [ gallcrie ,  F  ]  a  fort  of  Baleony  that  furrounds 
a  Building. 

GALLERY,  a  Paffage  leading  to  feveral  Apartment*  m  a 
great  Houfe. 

0  Gallery  of  a  Mine,  a  narrow  Paffage  under  Ground, 
leading  to  the  Mine  that  is  carried  on  under  any  Work-  that  is 
designed  to  be  blown  up. 

Gallery  for  pnjftng  a  Moat,  is  a  covered  Walk  made  of 
firong  Beams,  and  cover’d  over-head  with  Planks,  and- load¬ 
ed  with  Earth;  ’twas  formerly  ufed  for  putting  the  Miner  to 
the  Foot  of  the  Rampart:  fometimes  the  Gallery  is  covered 
over  with  Raw:Hides,  to  defend  it  from  the  artificial  Fires 


of  the  Befieged.  The  Gallery  ought 
to  be  very  firong,  of  double  Planks 
on  that  fide  towards  the  Flank,  to 
make  it  Mufquet-Proof.  It  is  made 
in  the  Camp,  and  brought  along  the 
Frenches  in  Pieces,  to  be  join’d  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  Fofs ;  it  ought  to  be  eight 
Foot  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  wide; 
the  Beams  ought  to  be  half  a  Foot 

_ _ _ _ thick,  and  two  or  three  Foot  afun- 

der ;  the  Planks  or  Boards  nailed  on  each  fide,  and  filled  with 
Earth  or  Planks  in  the  middle  ;  the  covering  to  rife  with  a 
Ridge,  that  what  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Befiegers  with  a 
defign  to  bum  it,  may  roll  off.  See  the  Figure. 

Gallery  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  kind  of  Balcony  made  upon  the 
Stern  without  Board,  in  which  there  is  a  Paffage  out  of  the 
Captain’s  Cabin,  call’d  the  great  Cabin. 

Gallery  [with  Architects]  a  covered  Place  in  a  Houfe, 
much  longer  than  broad,  and  which  is  ufually  on  the  Wings 
of  the  Building,  ierving  to  Walk  in ;  alfo  a  little  Me  or 
Walk,  ferving  as  a  common  Paffage  to  feveral  Rooms  placed 
in  a  Line  or  Row. 

Ga'lley  [galer'e,  F.]  «  Ship  that  has  both  Sails  and  Oars. 

Galley,  is  a  low  built  Vefiel,  that  has  both  Sails  and 
Oars,  and  commonly  carries  two  Malls,  viz.  a  Main-Maft 
and  a  Fore-Mall,  that  may  be  llruck  or  lowered  at  Pleafure. 
They  are  generally  about  130  Foot  long,  and  18  Foot  broad 
in  the  middle. 

Galley-M’«,  Merchants  of  Genoa,  which  antiently  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  in  Galleys,  landing  their  Goods  at  a  Key 
near  the  Cujlom-Houfr,  thence  called  Galley- Key. 

Galley  [with  Printers]  a  wooden  Frame  into  which  the 
Compofitor  empties  his  Compofing  Stick  as  often  as  it  is 
filled. 


Galley-&W,  a  Perfon  condemned  to  Row  in.  tha 
Galleys. 

Galley -Worm,  an  hairy  Infect,  whofe  Legs  on  each 
fide  refemble  the  Oars  of  a  Galley. 

Condemnation  to  the  Galleys;  [in  France]  a  Penalty  ira- 
pofed  on  Criminals  and  Delinquents,  whereby  they  are  ad¬ 
judg’d  to  lerve  the  King  or  State  as  Slaves  on  board  the 
Galleys ;  either  for  their  Life  Time,  or  for  a  limited  Time. 

Galli/US.  See  Galliambick. 

Gallia'mbick  Verfes ,  Verfes  fo  named  of  the  Galli  of 
Prielts.  of  the  Goddefs  Cydiele ,  and  J ambus,  a  Yerfe  confin¬ 
ing  of  an  Anapaftus  and  Fribrachus. 

Galli'Ard  [gaillard,  F.]  gay,  brisk,  merry,  jocund 

Galuard,  a  fort  of  Dance,  confifling  of  very  different 
Motions  and  Aftions,  fometimes  gliding  fraoothly,  fcmeliises 
capering,  and  fometimes  acrofs- 

GalliA'rDA  [in  Mufick  Books }  the  Name  of  the  Tune 
that  belongs,  to  the  Dance  call’d  a  Galliard ,  and  is  common¬ 
ly  in  T ripple  Time,  of  a  brisk  lively  Humour,  fomething. 
Eke  a  Jagg,  Ital. 

Ga  llican  [gallic anus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Francs 
or  the.  French  Nation. 

G  allice'n-TRUM  [with  Botan.]  Sage  of  Rome,  L. 

Gal  Li  CHRP  ST  A  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  yellow  or  white 
Rattle. 

Galli  cism,  a  Frcn{h  Idiom,  or  fpeaking  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  French.  . 

Gallic a'skins  [of  C allga -gdlo-vaftomcee,,  L.  i. 
Stockings-  of  the  Gallovaj cones,  or  the  French  Vafconet,  a 
People  of  Gafcain  in  France,  who  ufed  them}  a  fort  of  wide 
Breeches. 

Gallima'tias,  a  dark  perplexed  Difcoiirfe,  where  feve¬ 
ral  Things  are  huddled  together,,  fo  as  to  make  an  incoa* 
ceivable  Jargon. 

Gallima'wfrey  [galUmafrse,  F.]  an  Hotch-pot.  of  fe* 
veral  forts  of  Meat  drelied  together. 

Ga'll  tott/T  a  fort  of  Ship  or  large- Galley,  having  four 

Ga'll  eon,  J  Decks,  and  only  ufing  Sails;.  in  which  the 
Spaniards  in  War  Time,  convey  their  Bullion  and  Flue  from 
the  Weft-  Indies. 

Ga'ltiot  [galliote,  F  ]  a.fmall  Ship  or  Galley,  fit  for 
the  Chafe, 

Galliot,  is  a  little  Galley,  or  a  fort  of  Brigantine,  built 
very  flight  and  fit  for  Chafe.  It  carries  but  one  Mall,  and 
two  or  three  Pattereroes  :  It  can  both  Sail  and  Row,  and  has 
fixteen  or  twenty  Seats  for  the  R-owers,  with  one-  Mat*  to 
each  Oar.  All  the  Seamen  on  Board.it  are  alfo-  Soldiers, 
and  each  has  a  Musket  lying  by  him  ready  yvhen  he  quits  his 
Oar. 

Gallogla'sses,  wild  Irijh  Soldiers,  that  Fight  on  Horfe 
back. 

Ga'llon,  a  Meafure  containing  four  Quarts. 
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G * n.tON  -MeafuYe)  contains  eight  Pints  or  ^31  fo¬ 
lid  Inches ;  Wincbifter-Meajure  contains  272 ~  folid  Inches. 

Gallon  [Csm-illhj/fov]  coh»in3  272  ~  folid  Inches. 

Galloo'n  [Galon,  F.  q.  Gal/ica  fir'nbfia,  a  Trench  Lace  ] 
a  kind  of  narrow  Ribon  or  Tape  of  Silk,  &c. 

To  Gallop  [Galio’per,  F  ]  to  ride  faft,  the  fwifteft  Pace 
of  a  Horfe. 

A  Ga'llop  [Galop,  F.]  the  fwifteft  Pace  of  a  Horfe. 

Galo'shes  [ Galloches ,  F.]  Leather-Cafes,  a  fort  of  Clogs 
ro  be  worn  over  Shots. 

Ga'llows  [^ajdajsor  £al£a,  Sax.  (15aUtC>  Oaft.)  a 
Frame  of  Wood  upon  which  Malefactors  art  hanged;  alfo  a 
part  of  a  Printing-Prefs. 

Gallowses,  contrivances  made  of  Cloth,  and  Hooks  and 
Eyes,  worn  over  the  Shoulders  by  Men  to  keep  their  Breeches 

up. 

Ga'lloway  [prob.  of  Gallopade,  F.  a  firtall  gallop,]  an 
tafy  gentle  Pad-Nag. 

Ga'll o\\ -Grafs,  an  Herb. 

Ga'llo\v-Ci foppers  (galgs,  a  gallows,  and  clappan,  S/tx.] 
Thieves. 

Galls,  a  fort  oFhard  Fruit  like  a  Nut,  which  grows  on 
the  Gall-Tree. 

Ga'lnes  [in  the  Scotch  Law]  any  kind  of  Satisfaftion  for 
Murder  or  Manflaughter. 

Galre'da,  a  thick  vifeous  Juice  extracted  from  thfe  griftly 
Pam  of  Animals  by  boiling  to  a  Jelly. 

(y  A  M  ^ 
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Gamba'ges  [ Gatnacbes ,  F.]  Gambadoes,  Splattefdafhes. 

Gamba'does  [of  Ganibn,  Ital.]  a  fort  ot  Leather-Cafes  for 
the  Legs,  affixed  to  a  Horfe -Saddle,  to  preferke  the  Legs 
from  Dirt  in  Riding. 

Gambezo'n,  a  kind  of  Coat  or  Doublet  of  Canvas;  an¬ 
ciently  worn  by  military  Men  under  their  Ctlirafs,  to  make 
it  lit  eafy  and  hinder  it  from  lniftihg  the  Body. 

GambaLook,  a  fort  of  Ridirtg-gowri  worn  ift  the  Eaftern 
Parts. 

GAMBE'RfA^  [  oldWrit.  ]  a  fort  of  military  Boot  or  de- 

Ga'mbia.J  j  fence  for  the  Legs. 

Gambobdea,  Gamboge. 

Ga’mb  e  [in  Heraldry ]a  Leg,  fot  Jambe,  F. 

Ga  mbol  [Gambadet,  F.]  Krfhew  Trteks  by  Tumb¬ 
ling,  and  fueh  like  Exercifes,  wantonly. 

Ga'mbols  [  Gambade f  F.]  Games  or  tumbling  Trick's 
plaid  with  the  Legs  }  certain1  Sports  ufed  about  Chrijlfnds 
Time. 

To- Game  [gameAiao,  to1  Play,  Sport,  &c.  alfo  to 

play  upon,  or  deride  a>  Pcrfon. 

A  Game  [^ami-n^  and  ^amene,  Sax.  ]  a  Play,  Sport,  or 
Divertifement. 

Ga'w-esom  [of  ^amian  and  gom,  Sax.)  full  of  play,  Wan¬ 
ton,  frolickfome,  I3  c. 

Ga'M^li a  of  r *p&,  Gr.  Marriage]  Feftivals 

celebrated  to  Juno ,  as  the  Proteftrefs  of  Marriage,  in  the 
Month  Gamclion  or  January. 

Gaymesomness  [of  gameiiung,  yom  and  neFpe,  &?■*■.] 
Wantonnefs,  Frolickfomnefs,  fj fc- 

Ga'mestek  [Dameycpe,  S/wr.]  one  that  plays  at  Games. 

Ga'mmer,  [of  goo  good,  and  Mo^eja,  Sax .2. Mother, or 
of  grand  and  mere,  F.]  a  Country  Appellation  for  a  Woman. 

Ga'mmon  [of  r/rtjambon,  F.  a  Leg]  a  Thigh,  a  Ham,  as 
a' Gammon -of  Bacon. 

Ga'mmon  Ejjence  [in  Cookery)  a  Difh  made  of  thin  Slices 
of  Gammon  of  Bscorl,  drefs’d  With  a  Ragoo. 

Ga/hmot,  gamefomnefs,  banter. 

Ga'mmot,  a  fort  of  Incifion-knife. 

G/.nch,  a- fort  of  Puniftiment  with  the  Turks,  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  Malefaflor  from  a  high  Place,  fo  as  to  be  catched  by 
Hooks  or  Spikes,  and  to  hang  on  them. 

To  Ganch;  T  to  Execute  after  the  foregoing  man- 

To  Gaunch,  J  ner. 

Ga'ndixr  [£anfcjia,  SaX.)  a  Male  Goofe. 

To  go  a  Ga'nderinc  [of  jjantopa,  S^#.]  to  go  a  Who¬ 
ring  in  the  Month  that  the  Wife  lies-in. 

Ga'nefish,  a  fort  of  Fifh. 

Ga'nder  Gojes,  an  Herb. 

Ga'net  [ Canet ,  F.]  a  wild  Duck. 

Gang  [San^e,  Sax.  a  walk]  a  company  of  Perfons  of  the 
fame  Funftion,  or  that  go  together,  as  a  Ship’s-gang,  aPrefs- 
gang,  a  gang  of  Porters,  &c. 

To  Gang  [‘gan^rm,  ,SV,.v.]  to  go. 

Gang -TIokct  [  Sax.  and  Fleur,  F.]  a  Flower  that 

flourilhes  in  Gar.g-W«fk. 
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Gang -Week  [  g^n^itn-^eoc,  ]  i.e.  Walking-week; 
Rogation-Week,  when  Proceffiohs  are  made  to  luflrate  the 
Bounds  of  ParHhes,  Ijfc.. 

Gangs  [with  Seti'men]  are  the  fevcral  Companies  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Ship,  and  employ’d  in  executing  'their  feVciral 
Watches,  Works,  £sY.  as  the  Boat-Swain's-Gang,  <Xrc. 

Gang -W'rty  [’of  4  Ship]  all  the  Several  Ways  o\ 
from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other. 

Ga'nces  [ifidroglyphically)  a  Fahiobs  River  in  India,  is  rc- 
prelented  in  Panning  in  the  Shape  of  a  rude  And  barbarous  Sa¬ 
vage,  With  bended  BroWs,  of  a  fierce  arid  ctuel  Countenance, 
crowned  with  a  Palm,  aiid  having  a  Pitcher,  as  is  ufual  to  o- 
ther  Floods,  and  a  Rhinoceros  by  his  Side. 

Gangiators  [in  the  Pra&iek  of  Sort  Inna)  Officers  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  examine  Militates;  Weights;  ~&c. 

Ganglio[  1 Gr  ]  a  Shall,  hard;  knotty  Tumour, 

formed  on  the  hervous  and  tendinous  parts;  without  any  dif- 
colouring  of  the  Skih  Or  fenfe  of  Paih. 

Ga'ngrel  [of  g'angejie  a  goer,  and  ellen, &7.*-.ftjrohg,  q.  d. 
aftout  walker]  a  tall,  ill  lhapen  Fellow  or  Wohian. 

To  Ga'ncRene  [fe  gaiigrener ,  F.  gangrrehuihtdrripere, L. 
of  c  inde  GF]  to  con t tael  a  fcadavekous  Corrup¬ 

tion,  attended  With  a  ftench,  blaeknefs  and  mohiftcatidn. 

A  Gangre'ne  [ gangrena ,  L.  wfe?"*,  Gr.  ] 

a  Mortification  ift  its  firft  dr  beginning  State;  While  yet  the 
Part  retains  forile  Sbnfe  of  Path,  and  a  Share  of  natural  Heat, 
by  which  it  is  dfUnguilhed  from  a  Mortification,  where  there 
is  nd  fehfe  hor  Waflrith. 

GA'ntLet  ni  [gante/et,  F.]  a  fort  of  Glove  or  Arthour 

Gauntlet  j  tor  the  Hand  or  Arm,  made  of  Iron, .  fjr  c. 

Gantlet  [with  Subgeons)  a  fort  of  Bandage  for  the  Hand. 

GANtffctBbE;  a  Catamite  or  BardacHio;  the  Name  takes  its 
rife  from  what  the  Poets  tell  tis  of  a  beautiful  young  Trojan 
Shepherd,  whom  Jupiter  ravifti’d  bf  carried  off  by  his  Eagle, 
tit  rather  by  himfelf  under  rhe  Figure  bf  ah  Eagle,  as  he  was 
Hunting  on  Mount  Ida  rieaf  Troy,  and  made  him  hrs  Cup¬ 
bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe,  whom  he  diljftac’d,  for  having 
made  a  falfe  Step  and  fpilling  his  Nebtar. 

Ga'ol  [prob.  of  Gayol,  F.]  a  Prifon. 

Ga'oler,  the  Kebper  of  a  Jail,  a  Prifon- keeper. 

Gaol -Dc lively,  is  the  clearing  of  a  Prifon  of  PrifotierS, 
by  fetfing  at  liberty  fuch  whofe  Profecutors  do  not  appear 
againft  them1. 

Gap  [of  “reapan.  Sax.  to  gape]  an  open  Placb  itf  a 
Hedge,  ijc. 

To  Gape  [■jr  copan,  Sax]  to  open  the  Mouth,  Lips,  Sides, 
Wide. 

Ga'ping  [  £apeun^,  Sax.  opening  wide. 

Gape -Seed,  flaring,  gaping,  loitering,  idling  in  going  on 
an  Errand. 

Gar ANTRo'NiuM-Mimffr,  a  fort  of  Marblc-ftone  of  a 
gold  Cdouf  on  a  purple  Ground,  With  Lines  refembling  A- 
rabick  Letters. 

Garb  [prob.  of  Sek’JipEm'.  Sax.  to  trim  up,  cr gr.rle,  F.] 
Attire,  Drefs. 

GaRb'  [of  Liquor] a  ftiarp  and  piquant  Tafte. 

Garbage  [prob.  of  garbolare,  Ital  or  of  gar  bier ,  O.  F. 
or  cribler,  F.  ta  cfearife  Drugs]  the  Entrails,  & c.  of  Offal 
of  Cattle. 

Ga'rea  Sagittarum  [old  Reel]  a  Sheaf  of  2 4  Arrows. 

— — — ,  Gar  BE'  [  m  Heraldry']  a  Sheaf,  of  Gerbe,  F.  a 
«  !  Sheaf  of  anv  kind  of  Grain.  The  Gadbe  rz pte- 


$ 


Sheaf  of  any  kind  of  Grain.  'I'he  Gar  be  repre- 
ferits  Srrtnrher,  as  riie  Bunch  of  Grapes  does  Au¬ 
tumn  :  Flowers  the  Spring,  and  a  Tree  withered 
and  withottt  Leaves,  IVniter. 

GA'RhEL,  a  Plank  next'  the  Keel  of  a  Ship,  cailbd  alfo  a 
Garboard: 

Garbling  [prob.  of  garbolare.  Rail  or  gar  better,  O.  F.J 
cleanfing  of  Splcds  from  Drofs.  fifr. 

Ga'rbler  of  Spices,  an  Officer  in  the  City  of  London'  who 
was  impowered  to  enter  into  any  City  or  Warchoufe  to  view 
and  fearch  Drugs,  Spices,  &c,  and  to  garble1  or  dfennfe  them. 

Gambles,  the  Dull,  Filth;  &c.  feparatedby  Garbling. 

Ga/reling  of  Boiv ‘Staves  [old  St  at-  ]  the  forting  or  ciii- 
ling  out  the1  good  from  the  bath  • 

Ga'r board  Plank  [of  a  Ship]  the' firft  Plank  of  a’ Ship 
faftned  on  her  Keel  on  the  ohtftde. 

Ga'rboard  Strike,  is  the  firft  fcam  in  a  ftnp  next  to  hef 

KGA'RBOtL  [of gafbouil,  O  P.]  trouble,  difturbance;  up¬ 
roar,  diforder.  -  J  Tf  >  r 

Ga/Rce  \  [old  Red.)  a  poor  fervlle  Lad,  a' Boy- for 

Ga'rcio  J  vant.  .  ,  , .  ,  .  „ 

Ga'Rcon,  a  Boy  or  Male  Child  tirty  timebefore  Makiage,  F. 

VTrit'cf  G/vrd,  a  Writ  in’  relation  td Gtiardtahfhip. 

C  ARP 


G  A 


G  A 


Card  T  [garde ,  F]  Proteftlon  or  Defence ;  efpecially 
Go  ard  J  the  Life-guard,  or  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  to  a 
Prince;  alfo  the  Hilt  of  the  Sword  or  Hem  of  a  Garment. 

Gard  [in  a  Lazo  Senfe]  guardianfhip  or  management  of 
Children  under  Age ;  alfo  of  Idiots. 

Gard •du-Cord\  that  which  flops  the  Fufee  of  a  Watch 
Gard -du-Gut  J  when  wound  up,  called  alfo  the  Guard- 
Cock. 

Gard  Manger,  a  Store-Houfe  for  Victuals. 

Ga'rdant,  keeping  guard,  watching,  F. 

Gardant  [in  Heraldry ]  denotes  any  Bead  full 
fac’d,  looking  right  forward.  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

Garde  Robe,  a  Wardrobe  or  Place  to  keep 
Clothes  in. 


Ga'rden  [giflCDfl,  Brit,  jar  din,  F.]  a  Plot  of  Ground 
furnifhed  with  Plants,  Flowers,  isle. 

To  Garden  a  Hawk[Falconry]\s  to  put  her  on  a  Turf  of 
Grafs  to  chear  her;  alfo  to  give  her  an  airing,  or  to  let  her 
fly  at  large. 

Ga'rdener  [  jardinier ,  F.]  a  drefler  of  a  Garden. 
Gardevisu  re,  a  Safe-guard  and  Defence,  a  Vizor,  F, 
Gardey'ne,  a  Guardian  or  Warden,  O.  F. 

Gardeyne  de  /’  Eftenery,  Warden  of  the  Stanneries,  O. 
“F.  Lazo. 


Gardeyne  de  l'  Eg/ife,  a  Church-Warden,  O.  F.  Lazo. 

Ga'rdian  [gardien  of  garder,  F.  to  keep,  take  care  of, 
&*•]  one  that  has  the  Cultody  or  Charge  of  any  Perfon  or 
Thing;  efpecially  of  the  bringing  up  fuch  as  are  not  of  Age 
and  Difcretion  to  manage  their  own  Affairs ;  Children  or 
Idiots. 

Gardian  of  the  Spiritualities,  he  to  whom  the  fpiritual 
Jurifdidlion  or  Government  of  any  Diocefs  is  committed, 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Gardian  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  principal  Magiflrate  in 
the  Havens  in  the  Eaft  Part  of  England,  i.  e.  of  the  five 
Ports  or  Harbours.  See  Cinque  Ports. 

Gare,  a  fort  of  coarfe  Wool,  fuch  as  grows  about  the 
Shanks  of  Sheep. 

Garga'ntua  [of  gargantua.  Span,  a  Throat]  the  Name 
of  a  great  Giant  or  Monfler,  a  Bugbear. 

Garca'reon  [j'of  _Gr.j  the  cover  of  the  Wind  Pipe. 

Ga'rgarized  [gargarizatus,  L-  gargarifc,  F.  ytp'y‘etfxy 
Gr.]  gargled,  rinfed  or  wafhed;  fpoken  of  the  Throat  or 
Mouth. 

Ga/rgarism  Gr .]  a  liquid  Medicine  to  wafh 

or  cleanfe  the  Throat  or  Mouth. 

Ga'rget,  a  Diflemper  in  Cattle,  cauflng  their  Eyes  and 
Lips  to  fwell,  Isle. 

Ga'rcil,  a  Diflemper  in  Geefe. 

Gargi'i.lon  [ Hunting  Term ]  the  principal  Part  of  the 
Heart  of  a  Deer. 

Fo  Ga  rgle  [ gargarizare ,  L.  gargogliare,  Ital.  gar- 
gouiller,  F.]  to  wafh  the  Mouth  and  Throat,  by  gargling  the 
Liquor  to  and  fro  in  the  Mouth  and  Throat  without  iwal- 
lowing  it. 

The  Gargle  [ gargeuille ,  F.  gai'ffel,  Teut.  gurgulio,  L.] 
the  Gullet  of  the  Throat. 

A  Gargle,  a  wafh  for  the  Mouth,  Isle. 

Ga  rish  [of  S’eajipian,  Sax-  to  make  preparation]  gawdy, 
gorgeoufly  apparelled. 

.  Ga'rishness,  gaynefs,  glaringnefs,  gorgeoufnefs  in  At¬ 
tire,  fhowinefs. 

Ga  rland  [garlande,  F.]  a  Coronet  or  Ornament  of 
Flowers  made  for  the  Head. 

Garland  [of  a  Ship]  a  Collar  of  Rope  wound  about  the 
Head  of  a  Main  Mart,  to  keep  the  Shrouds  from  galling. 

Ga'rlick  [jjajileac,  Sax.]  a  Plant  well  known. 

Ga'rment  [prob.  of  garnir,  F.  to  garnifh  or  adorn,  q. 
garnijhment  or  garniture,  F.]  any  Veftment  or  wearing  Ap¬ 
parel. 

Ga'rner  \_granarium,  L.  grenier,  F.]  a  Store-houfe  for 
Corn,  a  Granary. 

Garnestu'ra  [in  Ant.  Writl\  Furniture  or  Implements 
of  War.  F 

Ga'rnet  [of  granata.  Span,  granatus,  L.]  a  Granate 
Stone,  a  fort  of  Carbuncle,  fo  called  from  its  red  Colour, 
like  that  of  the  Seed  of  a  Pomegranate. 

Garniame'ntum  [old  Rec.]  any  manner  of  garnifhing  or 
trimming  of  Clothes,  (jv. 

Fo  Garnish  [of  £eajipian,  Sax.  to  prepare,  or  garnir, 
F.]  to  adorn,  fet  off  or  trim;  alfo  to  furnilh. 

Garnish,  a  Prifon  Fee  paid  to  the  Fellow  Prifoners,  isle. 
at  the  firil  entrance  into  a  Prifon. 

•  Fo  Ga  rnish  [in  Cookery]  the  adorning  of  Difhes. 

Ga  rnishee/  [in  the  Court  of  Guild-Hall ]  the  Party  in 
"•  hole  Hands  the  Money  of  another  Perfon  is  attach’d. 


Ga'RNISHER  [celui  qui  garnit,  F.]  he  that  adorns:  {ct: 
off,  isle. 

Ga  rnishment  [of  £eajipian,  Sax.  to  prepare]  a  warn¬ 
ing  or  notice  given  to  one  for  his  Appearance,  for  the  better 
furnifhing  of  the  Caufe  and  Court. 

Ga'rnitu re  {p's garnir,  F.]  Furniture  of  a  Chambet  or 
Dwelling  Houfe;  trimming  of  Garments,  isle. 

Garret  [prob.  o (  garite,  O.  F.  a  Turret]  the  upper- 
moil  Floor  in  a  Houfe. 

Garrete'er,  one  who  lives  ina  Garret  or  upper  Room 
of  a  Houfe. 

Ga'rrison  [garnifon,  F.]  a  Place  of  Defence,  into  which 
Soldiers  are  put ;  alfo  a  Body  of  Forces  difpofed  in  a  Fortrefs, 
to  defend  it  againll  an  Enemy,  or  to  keep  the  Inhabitants 
in  Subjection,  or  to  be  fublilled  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

To  Ga'rrison  [mettre  garnifon,  F.]  to  furnilh  a  Garifon 
with  Soldiers. 

Ga'rrulous  [ garrulofus ,  L.]  full  of.  Talk,  always 
prating. 

Ga'rrulousness''.  [of  garrulitas,  L.]  talkativenefs, 

Ga  rru'lity  J  pratingnefs. 

Garsu'mme  [old Reel]  a  Fine  or  Amerciament. 

Ga'rter  [jartiere,  F.]  a  Bandage  for  the  Leg. 

Garter,  the  moil  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  was  in- 
flituted  in  the  Year  1350,  by  King  Edward  the  III,  as  fome 
fay,  on  Account  of  his  many  fignal  Victories,  particularly 
one,  wherein  it  is  faid  the  King's  Garter  was  ufed  for  the 
Token.  But  others  fay  on  the  following  Account,  that  the 
King  dancing  one  Night  with  his  Queen  and  other  Ladies, 
took  up  a  Garter  which  one  of  them  had  dropt;  whereat 
fome  of  the  Lord’s  Prefent  fmiling,  the  King  laid,  that  he 
would  make  that  Garter  of  high  Reputation;  and  f'oon  after 
eredlcd  the  Order  of  the  Blue  Garter,  with  this  Motto,  Horn 
J'oit  qui  malypenfe,  i.  e.  Evil  to  him  that  Evil  thinks.  The 
latter  of  thele  Motives  is  moft  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  Ground  of  the  Inftitution  of  this  Order  of  Knighthood- 
However,  both  thefe  Motives  might  concur  to  the  fame  End; 
and  it  has  ever  fince  been  efteemed  a  great  Addition  of  Ho¬ 
nour  bellow’d  on  the  nobleft  Perfon  of  the  Englijh  Nation, 
and  many  foreign  Princes  have  thought  themfelves  honoured 
in  being  admitted  into  it.  _  The  Number  of  the  Knights  is  26, 
including  the  King,  and  that  is  one  Thing  that  enhances  the 
Value  of  it,  that  never  anymore  are  admitted,  whereas  all 
or  moft  other  Orders  have  been  fo  freely  bellow’d,  that  they 
have  loll  much  of  their  Elleem  by  it.  The  famous  Warrior 
St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  is  made  the  Patron  of  this  Order; 
and  every  Knight  of  it  is  to  wear  as  his  Badge,  the  Image  of 
St.  George  on  Horfe-back,  trampling  on  a  Dragon,  with  his 
Spear  ready  to  pierce  him,  the  whole  garnifhed  with  precious 
Stones  appendant  to  a  blue  Ribbon  about  their  Necks ;  be- 
caufe  that  Saint  is  faid  to  have  flain  fuch  a  Monfler,  that  in 
his  Days  ravaged  the  Country. 

They  are  alfo  obliged  to  wear  a  Garter  on  the  left  Leg, 
fet  with  Pearls  and  precious  Stones,  having  this  Motto,  Hon* 
fit  qui  mal  y  penfe,  i.  c.  Shame  to  him  that  Evil  thinks ; 
without  which  two  Ornaments  they  are  never  to  appear  A- 
broad ;  and  alio  King  Charles  the  III  ordained,  that  every 
knight  fhould  always  wear  a  Star  of  Silver,  embroidered  on 
his  Cloak  or  Coat,  with  the  Efcutcheon  of  St.  George  within 
the  Garter,  in  the  Centre  of  it.  See  St.  George. 

so  Garter  [attaeher  les  Jartieres,  F.]  to  tie  or  bind 
with  a  Garter. 

Garter  King  at  Arms,  the  Chief  of  the  three  Kings  at 
Arms,  the  other  two  being  named  Clarencieux  and  Norroy ; 
alfo  a  Bend  in  Heraldry. 

A  Fifb  Garth,  a  Dam  in  a  River  for  catching  of  Fifh. 
Garthman,  the  Owner  of  an  open  Wear,  where  Fifh 
are  kept. 

Garyophy  llum  [tv  ‘tt/too*,  Gr.  i.  e.  the  Leaf  of 
a  Nut]  the  Clove-Gilliflower. 

Gas  [according  to  Ft an  Helmont]  a  Spirit  not  capable  of  be- 
ing  coagulated,  or  the  moll  fubtile  and  volatile  Parts  of  any 
Thing. 

Gascona  de,  a  boalling  or  vaunting  of  fomething  very 
improbable;  lo  termed  from  the  Gafcoons,  a  People  of Gajco- 
ny  in  France,  laid  to  be  much  addicted  to  Bragging  and  Rho- 
domontade. 

GaSCO'yns,  the  inward  Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Thighs. 
Ga'se-hound  [agafeeus,  L.]  a  Dog  that  hunts  by  Sight, 
fo  as  to  make  excellent  Sport  with  the  Fox  and  Hare. 

To  Gash  [hacher,  F.]  to  cut. 

A  Gash,  a  deep  cut. 

A  Gasp  [prob.  of  gape,  L.]  to  gape  for  Breath. 

To  Gasp  [q.  d  gape  by  an  Epenthefis  of  Letter  S]  to  open 
the  Mouth  wide,  to  pant  for  Breath. 


Ga'ster. 


Ga'Ster  (V w,  Gr.]  the  whole  lower  Bellow,  the  Womb 
or  the  Stomach. 

Gaster  Epiplcica  [ Anatomy ]  a  Vein  which  opens  into  the 
Trunk  of  the  Vena  Porta,  form’d  of  feveral  Branches  deriv’d 
from  the  Stomach  and  Epiploon. 

Ga'stliness  [£ayte£elicneJ7-e  of  £ayfe,  a  Gholl]  ghoft- 
likenefs,  frightfulnefs,  terriblenefs  of  Afpeft. 

Ga'stly  S^x]  like  a  Ghoft,  frightful,  ter¬ 

rible. 

Ga'strica  [. Anat .]  the  upper  Branch  of  the  fplenick  Vein 
bellow’d  on  the  Stomach. 

Ga'strick  [of  y*.s Gr]  pertaining  to  the  Belly. 

Gastrick  Juice ,  the  Juice  of  the  Stomach. 

Gastrocne'mius  [yar&Knyia,  Gr.]  the  Calf  of  the  Leg. 

Gastrocnemius  Externus  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Tar- 
fus,  which  with  the  Gaflrocnemius  internus,  makes  up  the  Calf 
of  the  Leg ;  when  this  Mufcle  a£ts,  the  Foot  is  faid  to  be 
extended  or  pulled  backwards. 

Gastrocnemius  Internus  [Anat.]  call’d  alfo  Soleus  from 
its  Figure  refembling  a  Sole  Filh,  is  placed  under  the  Ga- 
ftrocnemius  externus.  Thele  Mufcles  are  ferviccable  in  Walk¬ 
ing,  Running,  Leaping,  &c. 

Gastri'loquus  [of  Gr.  the  Belly,  and  loqui,  L. 
to  fpeak]  one  who  fpeaks  out  of  the  Belly. 

Ga'stromancy  [ittr&Hjtinn*  of  yd$vtf,  the  Belly,  and 
#<*VTHa,  Gr.  divination]  the  manner  of  this  was  thus,  they 
filled  certain  round  Glaife*  with  fair  Water,  about  which  they 
placed  lighted  Torches,  and  then  invoked  a  Daemon,  praying 
in  a  low  murmuring  Voice,  and  propofed  the  Queftion  to  be 
folved ;  a  chalte,  unpolluted  Boy,  or  a  Woman  big  with 
Child,  was  appointed  to  obferve  with  the  greatell  Care  and 
Exaftnefs  all  the  Alterations  of  the  Glaffes;  at  the  fame 
Time  defiring,  befeeching,  and  alfo  commanding  an  Anfwer, 
which  at  length  the  Daemon  ufed  to  return  by  Images  in  the 
Glaffes,  which  by  refleftion  from  the  Water  reprefented  what 
fhould  come  to  pafs. 

GA'STROMARGY  [gajlromargia,  L.  of  y*.resws w'«,  Gr.] 
gluttony,  ravening. 

GASTRO'TOMY  [y*r&ny(*  of  and  Ayr*,  Gr.  to  cut] 
a  cutting  open  the  Belly  or  Womb. 

Gastromy  th  [e»«fb*V"3©'  of  y* s*>  and  Gr. 

Speech]  one  who  fpeaks  inwardly,  as  out  of  the  Belly. 

Gastrorhaphi' a  [with  Anat.]  a  fewing  up  of  Wounds 
of  the  Belly. 

GATE  [£ate,  fo*.]  an  Entrance  into  a  City,  Palace,  &c. 

GATE,  a  Motion  or  Poflure  of  the  Body  in  Walking. 

Gate  [with  Hunters]  a  Term  ufed,  when  they  endeavour 
to  find  a  Hart  by  his  Slot,  &c. 

GATE  of  the  Secf\  [with  Sailors]  is  when  two  Ships  lie 

Sea  Gate  j  aboard  one  another  in  a  Wave  or  Bil¬ 
low,  and  by  that  means  fometimes  become  Rib  broken. 

To  Ga'THER  [^a’Sejnan,  Sax  ]  to  colledt,  to  pick  up; 
alfo  to  crop,  as  Herbs,  Flowers,  Qc. 

A  Gather  [q.  a  gathering  or  colledlion  of  the  Inwards 
of  a  Calf,  f3V.]  the  Heart,  Liver  and  Lights. 

GATHER-Bdg  [with  Hunters]  the  Bag  or  Skin  inclofing  a 
red  Deer  in  the  Hind’s-belly. 

A  Ga'thering  [£a'1Sejmn£e,  fo*.]  a  Collediion;  alfo 
what  is  colledled  at  one  Time. 

Gau'dies  [of  gaudia,  L-  Joys]  double  Commons,  fuch 
as  are  allow’d  in  Inns  of  Conrt  on  Gaudy  Days. 

Gaudi'loquous  [gaudiloquus,  L]  fpcaking  gladfom 
Things. 

Gau'diness  [of gaudium,  L.]  afrefted  gaynefs  in  Apparel; 
fhewinefs. 

Gaudy  [of gaudium,  L.J  affe&ed,  gay  or  fine. 

Gaudy  Days  [of  gaudium,  L.  Joy]  certain  Feflival  Days 
obferved  in  Inns  of  Court  and  Colleges. 

Ga  vel  [£ayel,  Sax  ]  Tribute,  Toll  or  Cuftom;  yearly 
Rent,  Payment  or  Revenue. 

GAVEL-^iW[of  £iye  eal  cyn,  Sax.  i.  t.  given  to  all  the 
Kin]  William  the  Conqueror,  after  palling  thro’  Kent  towards 
Dover,  was  fuddenly  furrounded  by  the  Kentijh  Men,  each 
of  them  bearing  a  Bough  in  his  Hand;  but  foon,  throwing 
down  their  Branches,  they  difeovered  their  Arms,  preferring 
to  give  him  Battle,  if  he  would  not  let  them  enjoy  their  an- 
tient  Liberties  and  Cuftoms  of  Gavel-kind,  See.  which  he 
then,  compelled  by  his  ill  Circumftanees,  fwore  to  do ;  and 
now  they  only  of  all  England,  enjoy  the  antient  Englijh  Li¬ 
berties. 

Gavel-kind ,  fignifies  in  Law  a  Cuftom,  whereby  the  Land 
of  the  Father  was  equally  divided  at  his  Death  among  all  his 
Sons,  or  the  Land  of  the  Brother  at  his  Death,  equally  di- 
»ided  among  all  his  Brethern,  if  he  have  no  IlTueofhis  own. 
This  Cuftom,  with  fome  difference,  is  ftill  obferved  in  Ur- 
rbenfield  in  Herefordjhire,  and  elfewhere;  and  all  Gavel-kind 


Lands  in  Wales,  are  made  dependable  to  the  Heirs  according 
to  the  Courfe  of  the  Common  Law.  In  Gavel-kind ,  tho’ 
the  Father  be  hang’d,  the  Sonlhall  inherit;  for  their  Cuftom 
is,  the  Father  to  the  Bough,  the  Son  to  the  Plough. 

Gavel  Bread,  Corn  Rent,  Provifions  of  Bread  oh  Com 
referved  as  a  Rent  to  be  paid  in  kind  by  the  Tenant. 

Ga'velcester,'',  a  Meafure  of  Ale,  antiently  paid  by 

Ga'velsester,  j  way  of  Rent,  by  the  Stewards  and 
Bailiffs  of  Manours  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury. 

Gavele't  [in  Kent]  a  fpecial  and  antient  kind  of  Ceffavit 
or  Cuftom,  whereby  the  Tenant  fhall  forfeit  his  Lands  and 
Tenements  to  the  Lord  of  whom  he  holds,  if  he  withdraw 
from  his  due  Rents  and  Services. 

Gavel  Gida  [S^jcel  £ilda,  fo*.]  that  pays  Tribute  ox 

Gavel  Gilda J  Toll,  O. 

Gf.'vEi.-Rep  [£ayel  jiep,  Sax.]  the  Duty  of  reaping  for 
the  Lord  of  the  Manour, 

Ga  ve le’rth  T  [^ayel-hejl’Se,  Sax.]  the  Duty  or  Work 

Gavelhe'rte  J  of  ploughing  fo  much  Ground,  done  by 
the  Tenant  for  his  Lord. 

Ga vel-linc-M?#  [^ayel-man,  Sax-]  Tenants  who  paid 
a  referved  Rent,  belides  fome  cuitomary  Duties  to  be  done 
by  them. 

Gavel -Med  [gayel-meto.  Sax.]  the  Duty  of  mowing 
Meadow  Land,  requiiedby  the|Lord  of  hiscuftomary  Tenant. 

Ga'velock,  a  Pick  or  Bar  of  Iron  to  enter  Stakes  into 
the  Ground. 

Gavelocks  [Jayelucaf,  fo*.]  Shafts,  Javelins,  warlike 
Engines,  &c. 

Gauge  Point,  a  Point  of  folid  Meafure,  is  the  diameter  of 
a  Circle  whofe  Araa  is  equal  to  the  folid  Content  of  the  fame 
Meafure. 

Gau'ger  [ jdugeur ,  F.j]  a  Meafurer  of  Casks  and  VelTels 
containing  liquid  Things. 

Gau'cing  [of jaugeur,  F.]  the  Art  of  meafuring  of  liquid 
VelTels,  and  finding  their  Capacities  or  Contents. 

Gaunt  [of  jjejranian,  Sax.  to  decreafe]  Lean,  having  loft 
his  Flelh  and  Fat. 

Gau'ntness,  Leannefs,  the  having  foft  Elelh. 

Gavo'tta  [in  Mufck  Books]  an  Air  of  a  brisk  and  lively 
Nature,  and  always  in  Common  Time ;  divided  into  two 
Parts,  each  to  be  play’d  twice  over ;  the  firft  Part  ufually  in 
four  or  eight  Bars,  and  the  fecond  in  four,  eight,  twelve  or 


more. 


Gawz,  a  fort  of  very  thin  Silk  for  Hoods,  Neckcloths,  fsV. 

Gay  or  Gayment  [in  Mufck  Books]  gay,  brisk,  lively,  Ital . 

Gay  [ gai ,  F.  prob.  of  gaudens,  L.  rejoicing]  merry, 
pleafant  ol  Temper;  alfo  fine,  fpruce  in  Attire. 

Ga'yac.  See  Guayacum. 

Gay'n  ace  [in  Husbandry]  Plough- tackle  and  fuch  like 
Inftruments;  alfo  the  Profit  proceediug  from  Tillage  of  Land, 
held  by  the  bafer  kind  of  Sokemen. 

Gayna'rium  [old  hat.  Rec.]  Wainage,  Plough-tackle  or 
Inftruments  of  Husbandry. 

Gay'n  Ess,  airinefs,  brisknefs,  merrinefs,  &c, 

Gay'ter  Tree,  the  Tree  call’d  Prickwood. 

To  Gaze  [prob.  of  £eyean,  Sax.  but  Minjhew  will  have 
it  from  xyd.Iuy.cu,  Gr.  to  admire]  to  flare,  to  look  about,  or 
earneftly  upon. 

Gaze  Hound~\  [agafaus,  L.j  a  Dog  which  hunts  by 

Gast  Hound  j  light,  and  makes  good  Sport  with  a  Fox 
or  Hare. 

Ga'zing  [of  £ejfean.  Sax.  or  dyd^ycu,  Gr.  to  admire, 
according  to  Minjhew]  flaring,  looking  about,  or  earneftly. 

Ga'zel,  a  kind  of  Arabian  Deer;  alfo  an  Antelope  of 
Barbary. 

Gaze'tte  [fome  derive  it  of  Gazetta,  a  Coin  antiently 
Current  at  Venice,  the  common  Price  of  the  firft  News- 
Papers  printed  there ;  others  from  HIT,  Izgad,  Heb.  a 
Melfenger]  a  News-Paper  or  Book. 

Ga'zettier  [gazetier,  F.]  a  Writer  or  Publiiher  of 
Gazettes. 

Gazons,  are  Sods  or  Pieces  of  freih  Earth  covered  with 
Grafs,  about  a  Foot  long,  and  half  a 
Foot  broad,  cut  in  form  of  a  Wedge  to 
line  the  Parapet ;  if  the  Earth  be  fat 
and  full  of  Herbs,  it  is  the  better ;  they 
are  made  fo,  that  their  Solidity  makes  a 
Triangle ;  to  the  end,  that  being  mixt 
and  beat  with  the  reft  of  the  Earth  of  the  Rampart they 
may  eafily  fettle  together,  and  incorporate  in  a  Mafs  with  the 
reft  of  the  Rampart.  The  firft  Bed  of  Gazons  is  fixed  with 
Pegs  of  Wood;  the  fecond  Bed  ought  to  be  laid  to  bind  the 
former,  that  is,  over  the  Joints  of  it,  and  fo  continued  till 
the  Rampart  is  finilhed ;  betwixt  thefe  Beds  there  is  ufually 
fown  all  forts  of  binding  Herbs  to  ftrengchen  the  Rampart. 

4  F  Ga/Zvv 


Ga'zul,  a  Weed  growing -in  Egypt,  of  which  thi  fineft 
Glaffes  are  made. 

Gear\  [of  geajvpinn,  Sax.  to  make  ready]  Harnefs  for 

Geer  J  Draught-Horfes,  Attire,  Furniture,  Stuff,  {Ac. 

Geat  [gagates,  L.]  a  kind  of  precious  Stone  or  folid  Bi¬ 
tumen,  commonly  call’d  Black' Amber  or  Jett. 

Ge'burscrip  [£ebujiycjbi>,  Sax.]  Neighbourhood,  ah 
adjoining  Town  or  Territory. 

GeWrus  [£dbuji,  Sax]*  Country  Neighbour. 

In  bis  Geers  [of  geajiainge,  Sax.  preparation]  in  order, 
furnilhed,  dreffed,  ready  prepared  to  aft. 

Geese  [of  '£qY,  Sax]  Fowls  well  known. 

Gehe'nna  [l^H  1A%  Heb.  i.  e.  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
probably  the  Pofleffor  of  it]  a  Valley  near  Jerusalem,  where 
there  was  a  Place  call’d  Tophet,  where  the  IJraelites  facrificed 
their  Children  to  Moloch ;  wherefore,  to  put  a  Hop  to  thofe 
cruel  and  abominable  Practices,  King  Jofias  gave  Order  for 
all  the  Filth  and  Carcaffes  to  be  carried  thither,  and  a  Fire 
to  be  kept  continually  burning  to  confume  them.  And  hence, 
by  a  Metaphor,  it  is  taken  to  fignify  Hell. 

Ge'lable  [gelabilis,  L.]  capable  of  being  frozen  or  con¬ 
gealed. 

GE'LAtiNA  [in  Pharmacy ]  any  fort  of  clear,  gummy 
Juice. 

Gelatinous,  approaching  or  coming  near  to  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  a  Jelly. 

Geld  7  [gilfc  of  £ilban,  Sax.  to  pay]  Money,  Tribute, 

Gild  >  or  Tax;  alfo  an  amends  or  fatisfaftion  made  for 

Gyld5>  a  Crime. 

Ge'lid  [ gelidus ,  L.]  Cold. 

Geli'dity  \  r geliditas,  L.]  Coldnefs,  Frozennefs. 

Ge  lidness  j  L6  ’  J 

To  Geld  [gQClDltT)  Dan]  to  cut  out  the  Stones  of  a 
Male  Animal. 

Ge'ldable  [of  £ilt>an,  Sax.  to  pay']  liable  to  pay  Taxes. 

Geldable  [of  fffldDCC,  Dan]  capable  of  being  gelded. 

Ge'lded  [fcylte,  Sax.  or  gaeUJCF,  Dan]  having  the 
Tefticles  or  Stones  cut  out. 

Gj'ldinc  [of  jylte.  Sax.  or  gacIOCF,  Dan]  a  gelded 

Hoik. 

Ge'lder  Ro/e,  a  Flower. 

Ge'lly  [of  gclando ,  L-  getie,  F.J  the  Liquor  of  Meat 
boil’d  to  a  thick  Confiftence. 

Gelse'minum  [with  Botanifts ]  Jeffamin. 

Ge'loscopy  [of Laughter,  and  o-ramin,  Cr.  to  view 
or  confider]  a  fort  of  Divination  performed  by  means  of 
Laughter ;  or  a  divining  any  Perfons,  Qualities  or  Charafter, 
by  obfervation  of  the  manner  of  his  Laughing. 

Gem  [gemma,  L]  a  Jewel. 

Ge'mara,  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Babylonijh  Talmud  of 
the  Jews, 

G  ema’triA  [N^TOJ,  Heb]  the  firft  kind  of  Arithmetical 
Cabala,  in  ufe  among  the  Cabaliftical  Jews. 

Gemelli'parous  [gemellipara,  L]  bearing  Twins. 

Ge'melles  [Her dl]  the  bearing  Barrs  by  Pairs  or  Couples 
in  a  Coat  of  Arms. 

Geme'llus  [with  Anatomijls ]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Elbow,  fo 
called  from  its  double  rife,  viz.  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Shoulder  Blade  inwardly,  and  from  the  upper  back  Part  of 


the  Shoulder  Bone. 

To  Germinate  [geminare,  L  ]  to  double. 
Gemina'tion,  a  doubling,  L. 

Ge'mini,  Twins,  two  Children  or  Young  born  at  one 
Birth,  L. 

Gemini  [with  Anat]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles  forving  to  move 
the  Thigh  outward. 

Gemini  [with  AJlrol]  one  of  the  twelve  Signs  of  the 


Zodiack. 

Gemini  [with  AJlronomers ]  Twins,  one  of  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiack,  C after  and  Pollux ,  the  Sons  of  Jupiter  and 
teda.  Thefe  are  call’d  Diofcuri ,  for  they  were  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  Land  of  Laconia,  where  they  chiefly 
fhew’d  themfelves,  and  outdid  all  Men  in  brotherly  Love. 
For  they  neither  contended  for  Command  nor  any  thing 
elfe.  Jupiter  therefore,  that  he  might  make  the  Memory  of 
their  Unanimity  immortal,  called  them  Gemini,  i.  e.  Twins, 
and  aflign’d  them  the  fame  Place  among  the  Stars. 

Ge'minous  Arteries  [ Anatomy ]  two  fmall  Arteries  palling 
down  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  between  the  Proceffes  of  the 
Thigh-Bone. 

Gemi'tes,  a  precious  Stone  in  which  one  may  fee  two 
white  Hands  holding  together. 

To  Gemm  [of  gemma,  L.]  to  put  forth  Buds. 

Ge'mma  [with  Botanifts ]  the  turgid  Bud  of  any  Tree, 
when  it  is  beginning  to  bear,  L. 

Gemma,  a  Jewel,  L . 


Sal,  a  fort  of  common  Salt  which  it  taken  out 
of  Pits  and  Ihines  like  Cryftal,  L. 

Ge'mmary  [of gemma]  a  Jewel-Houfo, 

Gemina'tus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ]  divided  into  two 
bv  a  Partition,  as  the  Seed-pods  of  Tragacantba,  Goat's- 
Beard,  See. 

Gemmiferous  [of  gemmifer,  L]  producing  Gems  or 
Jewels. 

Gemmo'sity  [gemmofttas,  L.]  abundance  of  Pearls. 

Ge'mmow  Ring  [of  geminus,  L.  double]  a  double  Ring 
in  Links. 

GeMo'ni«  Scaler,  a  Place  in  Rome,  to  which  the  Bodies 
ofMalefaftors  that  were  executed,  were  dragged  and  thrown 
down.  It  was  in  the  Aventine,  near  the  Temple  of  Juno  Argiva. 

Ge'mote  [fcemo’c.  Sax]  a  Court  holden  on  any  occafion. 

Ge'n  a  Mala  [with  Anatomifts~\  the  Part  of  the  Face  from 
the  Nofe  to  the  Ears;  alfo  the  Chin  and  the  Jaw-bone,  either 
upper  or  under,  L. 

Genda’rmerie,  the  Cavalry  of  the  Houlhold  to  the 
French  King. 

Genda'rmes,  Horfemen  who  formerly  ferved  in  compleat 
Arms,  now  a  particular  Body  of  Cavalry  in  France. 

Ge/nder  of  Nouns  [among  Grammarians ]  is  founded  ori 
the  difference  of  two  Sexes  Male  and  Female,  and  they  are 
call’d  from  the  Latins  Mafculine  and  Feminine,  and  few  Lan¬ 
guages  have  any  more  Genders  but  thefe  two ;  but  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  have  another  Gender,  which  the  Latins  call  Neu¬ 
ter,  that  is  as  much  as  to  fay  Neither  (mafculine  or  feminine) 
as  Homo  a  Man,  is  mafculine,  and  Mulier  a  Woman,  is  femi¬ 
nine,  and  Saxum  a  Stone,  is  neuter. 

This  Gender  is  in  Latin  diltinguifhed  by  the  Articles  hie, 
brfctndboci  but  it  is  a  difficult  Thing  to  diftinguilh  the 
Gender  in  the  Englijh  Tongue  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  Lan¬ 
guage  in  the  World,  but  the  Englijh  Tongue,  that  does  not 
admit  of  a  difference  of  Gender  in  its  Articles  and  Nouns  j 
all  the  Diftinftions  that  it  has  confifls  in  the  Pronouns,  he, 
Jhe,  See.  The  Adjeftives  of  either  Gender  in  the  Englijh 
Tongue  have  no  difference  in  their  Termination.  As  for  In- 
fiance,  as  the  Adjeftives  gotd  and  white  have  no  difference  in 
the  Termination,  whereas  the  Latins,  have  bonus,  bona , 
bonum,  and  the  French  have  bon  mafculine,  and  belle  femi¬ 
nine  for  good,  and  the  Latins  have  albus,  alba,  album  for 
white,  and  the  French  blanc  and  blanche. 

Gender  [with  Geometricians ]  geometrical  Lines  are  diftin- 
guifh’d  into  Genders,  Claffes  or  Orders,  according  to  the 
Number  of  the  Dimenfions  of  an  Equation,  exprefling  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  Ordinates  and  the  Abfciffse. 

Genealogist  [genealogus,  L.  of  Gr.]  on# 

skilled  in  deferibing  Pedigrees. 

Genealo'gical  [genealegicus,  L.  ynu\cyju(>  Gr]  of  or 
pertaining  to  Genealogies  or  Pedigrees. 

Genealogy  [genealogia,  L.  of  of  a  De- 

feent,  and  t.ndir,  a  Word  or  Difcourfe]  a  feries  or  fucceflion 
of  Anceftors  or  Progenitors;  alfo  a  fummary  Account  of  the 
Relations  and  Alliances  of  a  Perfon  or  Family,  both  in  the 
direft  or  collateral  Lines. 

Ge’nearch  [genearcha,  L.  Gr]  the  chief  of* 

Stock  or  Family. 

Ge'nerable  [generabilis,  L]  that  may  be  ergenderedor 
begotten. 

Ge'nerableness,  capablenefs  of  being  generated. 

Ge'neral  [generalis,  L.)  pertaining  to  all  kinds,  com¬ 
mon,  that  extends  to  a  whole  Genus. 

A  General,  the  chief  Commander  of  an  Army;  alfo  the 
principal  Go  vernour  of  a  religious  Order  among  the  Catholicks. 

A  General  [in  Military  Affairs ]  a  particular  Beat  of 
Drum  early  in  the  Morning,  to  give  notice  for  the  Foot  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  March. 

General  Synod,  a  Council  held  in  which  Bilhops,  Priefts, 
{Ac.  of  all  Nations  are  affembled  together. 

Genera'le,  the  Angle  Commons,  or  the  ordinary  or 
ufual  Provifion  of  the  Religious  in  Convents. 

Generality  [generalitas,  L.  generality,  F]  the  whole 
or  greatell  Part. 

Ge'ner  alness,  the  generality,  or  being  general. 

Genera li'ssimo  [generaliffimus,  L]  fupreme  General, 
one  that  commands  Generals :  Commander  in  Chief,  L. 

Ge'nerant  [gencrans,  L]  begetting,  a  generating, 
begetting  or  bringing  forth. 

To  Ge'nera 

Generated 

Ge'nited  F>i 

either  by  the  Multiplication,  Diviiion,  Extraftion  of  Roots; 
or  in  Geometry,  by  the  Invention  or  finding  out  the  Contents, 
Area,  and  Sides ;  or  of  extreme  and  mean  Proportionals,  with¬ 
out  Arithmetical  Addition  and  Subftraftion. 

Ge- 


te  [ generare ,  L]  to  beget  or  produce. 
Quantity]  [with  Mathemat]  whatfbever 

r  ’  * 


vantity 


is  produced  in’  Arithmetick , 


Ge'nerai  INC  iiw  1  [in  Geometry ]  is  that  which  by 

Ge  nerating  Figure  j  its  Motion  or  Revolutions  pro¬ 
duces  any  other  Figure  plain  or  folid. 

Generation  [in  Phyficks ]  is  the  A£l  of  procreating  or 
producing  a  Thing,  which  before  was  not  in  being. 

Generation  [with  Schoolmen']  a  total  change  or  conver- 
fion  of  a  Body  into  a  new  one,  which  contains  no  fertfible 
Part  or  Mark  of  its  former  State. 

Generation,  Lineage,  Race  or  Deffent,  L. 

Generation  [with  Philofophers]  is  defined  to  be  areal 
Aflion,  whereby  a  living  Creature  begets  another  like  it  of 


the  fame  kind. 

Generative,  ferving  to  generate,  beget  or  produce. 
Gener  a'tiveness  [o i  gener  at  if,  F.  generativus,  L.]  ge¬ 
nerative  or  begetting  Quality  or  Faculty. 

Gene'rical  [gencricus,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Genus 


or  Kind. 

Genero/sa  [Law  Term]  a  Gentlewoman,  fo  that  if  a 
Gentlewoman  be  termed  Spiniler  in  any  original  Writ,  Ap¬ 
peal  or  Indiftment,  lhe  may  abate  and  quafh  the  fame,  L. 

Ge'nerous  [generofus,  L.]  noble,  free,  bountiful. 

Genero'sity  \  [generofttas,  L.  gener ofite,  F.]  gene- 

Ge'nerousness  j  rous  Difpofition,  Bountifulnefs. 

Ge'n  esis  [yittoit,  Gr.]  the  firil  of  the  five  Books  of  Mofes , 
fo  called  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  its  beginning  with  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Generation  or  Production  of  all  Things. 

Genesis.  Generation,  Original,  Rife. 

Ge'nesis  [with  Geometricians]  the  forming  of  any  plain  or 
folid  Figure  by  the  Motion  of  fome  Line  or  Surface  is  call’d 
the  Defcribent,  and  that  according  to  which  the  Motion  is 
made  is  call’d  the  Dirigent.  Thus  a  right  Line  moved  Pa¬ 
rallel  to  its  felf,  is  faid  to  generate  a  Parallelogram,  and  a 
Parallelogram  turned  about  one  of  its  Sides  as  an  Axis,  ge¬ 
nerates  a  Cylinder. 

Ge'net,  a  fmall  fiz’d,  well  proportioned  Sfanijh  Horfe. 

Genet  [with  Horfemen ]  a  Turkijb  Bit,  the  Curb  of  which 
is  all  of  one  Piece,  and  made  like  a  large  Ring,  and  made  a- 
bove  the  Liberty  of  the  Tongue. 

To  ride  with  the  Legs  a  Genette,  i.  e-  in  the  Genet  or 
Spanijh  Falhion,  that  is,  fo  lhort  that  the  Spurs  bear  upon 
the  Horfe’s  Flank. 

Genet,  a  little  Creature,  whofe  fine  Furr  is  called  by 
that  Name. 

Genbthli'acal  Gr. 3  of  or  pertaining  to 

Callers  of  Nativities,  Allrologers,  Fortune-Tellers;  alfo  to 
Books  which  treat  of  the  Calculation  of  Nativities. 

Genethli'aci  [>»ax««c>wi,  Gr.]  Allrologers,  Perfons 
who  eredt  Horofcopes,  or  pretend  to  tell  Perfons  what  lhall 
befal  Men,  by  means  of  the  Planet  which  prefided  at  their 
Nativity,  L. 

Genethli'acum  Carmen,  a  Poem  or  Compofition  in 
Verfe  upon  the  Birth  of  a  Prince  or  other  illultrious  Perfon, 
in  which  the  Poet,  by  a  kind  of  Predi&ion,  promifes  him 
Honours,  Succefles,  &c. 

Gene'thlialogy  [genethlialogia,  L-  Gr.] 

a  calling  of  Nativities. 

Gene  va  [genevre,  F.]  a  diftill'd  Water  produc’d  from  the 
Berries  of  the  Juniper  Tree. 

Ge'niai.  [genialis,  L.]  Feltival,  Joyful,  Merry;  alfo 
pertaining  to  Marriage ;  alfo  a  term  apply’d  by  the  Antients 
to  certain  Deities,  who  (as  they  imagined)  prelided  over  the 
Affairs  of  Generation. 

Geni^'les  Dii,  the  four  Elements,  the  twelve  Signs, 
and  the  Sun  and  Moon,  fo  call’d  by  the  Antients. 

Genia  lity  \  feftivalnefs,  merrinefs  at  Meat. 

Ge  nialness  j 

Genicul a'ris  [with  Botan. J  G arden-Valerian,  L. 

Genicvl  a'tion,  a  bowing  of  the  Knee,  L. 

Genicuia'tus,  a,  um  [in  Botan ■  Writ.]  jointed,  L. 

Geni'culum  [with  Botanijh]  the  Joint  or  Knot  in  the 
Stalk  of  a  Plant ;  hence  thofe  Plants  which  have  Knots  or 
Joints  are  called  geniculate  Plants.  And  hence  Geniculo  with 
a  Joint,  Geniculis  with  Joints,  L. 

Ge'niculo  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  lignifies  with  a  Knot,  &e. 
and  geniculis  with  Knots,  £s7-  L- 

Ge'nii  [of  gignendo  or  generando,  begetting,  fuggelling 
unto  us  Thoughts]  the  Heathens  imagined  that  every  Perfon 
was  Born  with  two  Genii,  proper  to  him  or  her ;  thefe  were 
alfo  named  Deemones ;  the  one  was  good  and  favourable ,  and 
perfuaded  to  Honefty  and  Virtue,  and  in  Recompence  of  it 
procured  to  him  all  manner  of  good  Things  proper  to  his 
Ellate ;  and  the  other  was  the  Evil  Genius,  who  was  the 
Caufe  of  all  Wickednefs  and  Milhap.  That  thefe  Genii  were 
born  and  dy’d  with  them ;  that  they  were  of  a  middle  Nature 
between  Gods  and  Men;  that  they  partook  of  Immortality 
from  the  one,  and  Palfion*  from  the  other ;  and  having  Bodies 


fram’d  of  an  aerial  Matter,  inhabited  the  vail  Region  of  the 
Air,  and  afled  as  Mediators  between  God  and  Men,  and 
were  the  Interpreters  and  Agents  of  the  God's,  communica¬ 
ted  the  Wills  of  the  Gods  to  Men,  and  carried  the  Prayers 
and  Vows  of  Men  to  them ;  they  believed  that  the  good  Genii 
rejoic’d  at  the  good,  and  ,  were  afflidledat  the  ill  Fortune  of 
their  Wards;  that  the  evil  Genii  took  a  pleafure  in  perfecuting 
Men  and  bringing  them  evil  Tidings,  which  laffc  were  called 
Larva  and  Lemures.  That  they  very  rarely  appear’d  to 
Men,  and  wherever  the  former  did  it  was  in  favour  of  fome 
extraordinary  Virtue,  &c. 

And  they  alfo  imagined,  that  Kingdoms,  Cities  and  Places 
had  their  peculiar  Genius's.  The  Genius  of  the  Roman  State 
was  painted  with  a  Cornucopia  in  one  Hand,  and  a  Dilh  full 
in  the  other,  which  was  llretched  forth  on  an  Altar.  The 
Heathens  thought  the  Genii  to  be  of  a  middle  Nature  between 
God  and  Man,  and  therefore  imagined  them  to  be  the  Sons 
of  Jupiter  and  Terra. 

They  reckoned  alfo  all  the  Stab  into  the  Number  of  the 
Genii,  and  therefore  worlhipped  them,  as  the  Jews  did,  in 
the  Quality  of  Angels.  They  painted  them  in  a  different 
manner;  fometimes  as  a  Serpent,  fometimes  as  Boys  and 
Girls,  or  as  old  Men,  but  always  with  a  Garland  of  Palm- 
Tree  on  their  Heads,  whence  this  Tree  was  call’d  Arbor 
Genialis. 

In  fome  antient  Medals,  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor  of 
Rome,  was  painted  as  a  Man  with  a  large  Dilh  of  all  forts  of 
Flowers  in  one  Hand,  and  a  Scourge  in  the  other,  to  exprefs 
both  Rewards  and  Punilhroents. 

They  elleemed  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  Creature  to  their 
Genius  on  their  Birth-day,  becaufe  they  thought  it  undecent 
to  take  away  Lives  of  Creatures  on  the  fame  Day  that  they 
received  their  own. 

The  ufual  Offerings  to  th e.Gerttt  were  Wine  and  Flowers. 
As  Men  had  their  Genii,  the  Women  had  their  Junones , 
Goddeflefs,  that  they  imagined  watch’d  over  and  protected 
them. 

Ge'nioglossi  [in  Anatomy]  a  pair  of  Muffles  proceeding 
inwardly  from  the  Fore-part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  under  an¬ 
other  call’d  Geniohyoides,  and  which,  enlarging  themf elves, 
are  fattened  into  the  Balls  of  the  Tongue. 

GE'NlOHYOlD-ffiUS  [Anat.]  a  Muffle  of  the  Hyoides, 
which  with  its  Partner,  arifyig  from  the  internal  Parts  of  the 
lower  Jaw  Bone,  are  inferted  into  the  fuperior  Part  of  the 
Fore-Bone  of  the  Os  Hyoides. 

Genio’graphy,  confiders  or  treats  of  the  Nature  of  An¬ 
gels  and  Intelligences. 

GENiSTELLA[with  Botan  ]  Dier’s-Weed,  Bafe- Broom,  L. 

Geni'sta,  the  Shrub  called  Broom,  L. 

Ge'NITAL  [genitalis,  L.]  generative,  begetting. 

Genital  Bodies,  the  beginning  of  all  things,  the  Elements. 

Genital  [in  Medicine]  fomething  relating  to  generals. 

GeniTA'lis  [with  Botanifls]  Glader,,  Sword-grafs,  L. 

Geni  tals  [genitalia,  L.]  the  Privy  Parts  of  a 

Genito'res  j  Male;  viz.  the  fpermatick  Veffels,  the 
Tejles,  and  the  Penis. 

Geni  tes"'  fuch  Perfons  among  the  Jews,  who  de- 

Geni'teij  ffended  from  Abraham,  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  foreign  Blood ;  or  fuch  who  iffued  from  Parents, 
who,  during  the  BabyJoniJh  Captivity,  had  not  married  with 
any  gentile  Family. 

Ge  nitin  [q.  Junetin  of  June]  a  kind  of  Apple  that  is 
the  earlieft  Ripe  of  any  others. 

Ge  nitive  Cafe  [in  Grammar.]  one  of  the  fix  Cafes  of 
Nouns,  by  which  Property  or  Poffeffion  is  chiefly  imply ’d, 
as  Filii,  of  a  Son,  from  Filins,  L.  a  Son. 

GeNITU  RA,  a  Name  by  fome  given  to  the  Semen,  bath 
of  the  Male  and  the  Female. 

Genius  [among  the  Antients]  was  uffd  to  fignity  a 
Spirit  either  good  or  evil ;  which  they  fuppofed  did  attend 
upon  every  Perfon ;  they  alfo  allow’d  Genii  to  each  Province, 
Country,  Town,  £sY.  alfo  a  Man’s  natural  Difpofition,  In¬ 
clination,  fs ye. 

Ge'nius,  the  Force  or  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  confidered  as 
it  thinks  or  judges ;  alfo  a  natural  Talent  or  Difpofition  to 
one  thing  more  than  to  another. 

Ge'nnet,  an  Animal  not  much  unlike  a  Cat,  as  well  for 
bignefs  as  fhape;  but  the  Nofe  or  Snout  is  long  and  (lender 
like  a  Weefel ;  it  is  extraordinary  light  and  fwift,  and  the 
Skin  as  fine  and  foft  as  Down.  There  are  two  forts  of  them, 
the  moft  common  is  grey,  mottled  or  full  of  black  Spots, 
the  other  as  black  as  Jet,  and  as  gloffy  as  the  finelt  Velvet ; 
but  fpeckled  with  red,  and  their  Smell  is  much  like  that  of  a 
Civet-Cat. 

Gent  [Abbrev,  of  Genteel]  in  a  good  garb,  fine,  fpruce. 


Gi'nTness  [of  gent  Ms,  L.]  ncatnefs,  fpruccnefs,  finencfs 
in  Drefs. 

Ge'nteel  [ofgentilis,  L.]  having  the  Air,  Behaviour  or 
Carriage  of  a  Gentleman;  alfo  handfomly  dreffed,  neat, 
gallant. 

Gente'elness  [of  gentilitas,  L.  gentilijfe,  F.]  genteel 
Carriage ;  alfo  genteel  Drefs. 

Gentia'na  [with  Botan]  the  Herb  Gentian,  L. 

Gentiane'lla,  the  Herb  Ballard  Felwort,  L- 

Ge'ntil,  a  fort  of  Maggot  or  Worm  that  is  a  Bait  to  fi(h 
with. 

The  Ge'ntil es  [ gentes ,  L.  Nations]  among  the  Jews  all 
were  called  Gentiles,  who  were  not  of  the  twelves  Tribes; 
but  now  thofe  are  called  Gentiles  by  the  Chriftians,  who  do 
not  profefs  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

Gentiles  [with  Grammarians ]  Nouns  which  betoken  a 
Perfon’s  being  fuch  a  Country. 

Ge'ntilism,  Heathenifm,  /.  e.  the  Opinions  or  Pradifes 
of  Heathens. 

Gentili'tious  [ gentilitius ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  Stock, 
Kindred  or  Ancellors. 

Genti'lity  [ gentilbommerie ,  F.  of  gentilis,  L.]  the 
Quality  of  a  Gentlemah. 

Ge'ntle  [gentil,  F.  of  gentilis,  L.]  meek,  mild,  tame, 
moderate,  civil,  obliging. 

Ge'ntleness,  meeknefs,  mildnefs,  tamenefs,  civility,  &c. 

Ge'ntly,  foftly,  mildly,  tamely,  meekly,  tenderly. 

Ge'ntlem  an  [ gentilhomme ,  F.  generofus ,  L-]  is  proper¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  antient  Notion,  one  of  perfeft  Blood, 
who  had  four  Defcents  of  Gentility  both  by  his  Father  and 
Mother,  viz ■  whofe  Father’s  Grandfather,  his  great  Grandfa¬ 
ther,  his  Grandfather,  and  his  Father  on  both  Sides  were  all 
Gentlemen. 

Gentlemen  have  their  beginning  either  from  Blood,  as  be¬ 
fore,  as  they  are  born  of  Parents  of  Worth;  or  for  having 
done  fomething  in  Peace  or  War,  for  which  they  are  worthy 
to  bear  Arms,  and  be  accounted  Gentlemen. 

Formerly  fuch  Gentlemen  had  many  Privileges,  as  firft, 
that  if  one  Gentleman  detracted  from  another.  Combat  was 
allow’d;  but  if  a  Peafant  or  mean  Perfon  did  fo,  he  had  a  Re¬ 
medy  in  Law. 

2.  In  Crimes  of  an  equal  Nature  a  Gentleman  was  puniffi- 
ed  more  favourably  than  a  Peafant,  &e. 

3.  Gentlemen  might  expeft  a  peculiar  Honour  and  Refpeft 
to  be  paid  them  by  mean  Perfons. 

4.  The  Evidence  of  a  Gentleman  was  accounted  more  au- 
thentick  than  that  of  a  Peafant. 

5.  In  chuftng  of  Magiftrates,  fSV.  the  Vote  of  a  Gentle¬ 
man  was  preferr’d  before  that  of  an  ignoble  Perfon. 

6.  A  Gentleman  was  to  be  excufed  from  Services,  Impo- 
fitions  and  Duties, 

7.  A  Gentleman  condemned  to  Death,  was  not  to  be 
hanged  but  beheaded;  nor  was  his  Examination  to  be  taken 
with  Torture. 

8.  It  was  a  punifhable  Crime  to  take  down  the  Coat  Ar¬ 
mour  of  a  Gentleman,  to  deface  his  Monument,  or  to  offer 
Violence  to  the  Enfign  of  any  noble  Perfon  deceafed 

9.  A  Gentleman  was  not  to  accept  a  Challenge  from  a 
Peafant ;  becaufe  there  was  not  a  Parity  in  their  Conditions. 

The  antient  Saxons  admitted  none  to  the  Degree  of  Gen¬ 
tlemen  that  liv’d  by  Trades  or  buying  or  felling;  except 
Merchants  and  thofe  that  follow’d  Husbandry ;  which  was  al¬ 
ways  e (teem’d  a  creditable  Way  of  Livelihood,  and  preferable 
to  trading  to  Sea. 

The  Reafon  why  thofe  that  are  Students  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  efteem’d  Gentlemen  is,  becaufe  antiently  none  but 
the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  were  admitted  into  them. 

But  the  Students  of  Law,  Grooms  of  his  Majelty’s  Palace, 
Sons  of  Peafants  made  Priefts  or  Canons ;  or  thofe  that  have 
receiv’d  Dignity  in  the  Schools,  or  borne  Offices  in  the  City, 
tho’  they  are  (tiled  Gentlemen,  yet  they  have  no  Right  to 
Coat  Armour. 

If  a  Man  be  a  Gentleman  by  Office  only,  and  lofes  that 
Office,  then  he  alfo  lofes  his  Gentility. 

In  our  Days  all  are  accounted  Gentlemen  that  have  Money, 
and  if  he  has  no  Coats  of  Arms,  the  King  of  Arms  can  fell 
him  one. 

Ge'ntlemanly  T  like  a  Gentleman,  after  the  manner 

Ge'ntlem  anlike  j  of  a  Gentleman. 

Ge'ntlemen  of  the  Chapel,  Officers  in  Number  thirty 
two,  whofe  Duty  and  Attendence  is  in  the  Royal  Chapel ;  of 
which  twelve  are  Priefts,  and  the  other  twelve  are  call’d  Clerks 
tfthe  Chapel,  who  affift  in  the  performance  of  Divine  Service. 

Ge'ntlemanry  T  [of gentilitas,  q.  d.  bona  gente,  L. 

Ge'ntlem anship  j  03an,  Sax.  and  skip  of  ycip,  Sax. 
termination]  the  Dignity  of  a  Gentleman. 


Ge'ntlewomanship,  the  Dignity  of  a  Gentlewoman. 

Ge'ntry  Q gentilbommerie ,  F.  of  gens,  L.]  the  loweft 
Degree  of  Noblenefs,  fuch  as  have  defcended  of  antient  Fa¬ 
milies,  and  always  borne  a  Coat  of  Arms. 

Genufle'xion,  a  bending  of  the  Knee,  or  kneeling 
down. 

Ge'nuin  Teeth,  the  Dentes  Sapient  ice ;  which  fee. 

Ge'nuinness  [of  genuinus,  L.  and  neyye,  Sax.]  natiiral- 
nefs,  truenels,  realnefs,  as  to  what  it  is  faid  or  taken  to  be 
or  appears  to  be. 

Ge'nus,  Kindred,  Stock  or  Lineage;  alfo  manner,  fort 
fafhion. 

Genus  [with  Grammarians ]  fignifies  the  kind  of  the  Noun 
Mafculine,  Feminine  or  Neuter. 

Genus  [among  Logicians ]  is  the  firft  of  the  univerfal  Ideas. 
And  is  when  the  Idea  is  fo  common,  that  it  extends  to  other 
Ideas,  which  are  alfo  univerfal,  as  the  ^uadrilater  is  Genus 
with  refpeft  to  the  Parallelogram  and  Trapezia-,  Subftance is 
Genus  with  Refpeft  to  Subjlance  extended,  which  is  called 
Body,  and  the  Subftance  which  thinks,  which  is  called  Mind. 

Genus  Summum  [with  Logicians ]  is  that  which  holds  the 
uppermoft  clafs  in  its  predicament;  or  it  is  that  which  may 
be  divided  into  feveral  Species,  each  whereof  is  a  Genus  in 
refpedl  to  other  Species  placed  below,  L. 

Subaltern  Genus  [with  Logicians']  is  that,  which  being  a 
Medium  between  the  higheft  Genus  and  the  lowed  Species,  is 
fometimes  confidered  as  a  Genus  and  fometimes  as  a  Species,  L. 

Genus  Remotum  [with  Logicians ]  is  where  there  is  another 
Genus  between  it  and  its  Species,  L. 

Genus  Proximum  [in  Logick ]  the  next  or  neareft  Genus, 
is  where  the  Species  is  immediately  under  it,  as  Man  under 
Animal,  L. 

Genus  [in  Botany ]  is  a  Syftem  or  Affemblage  of  Plants 
agreeing  in  lome  one  common  Character,  in  refpeft  to  the 
Structure  of  certain  Parts,  whereby  they  are  diitinguilh’d 
from  all  other  Plants. 

Genus  [in  Mufick ]  a  certain  manner  of  fub-dividing  the 
Principles  of  Melody,  i.  e.  the  confonant  Intervals  into  their 
concinnous  Parts. 

Genus  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  diftributed  into  demonftrative, 
deliberative  and  judiciary. 

Genus  (yn  Algebra]  this  Art  by  the  Antients  was  diftri¬ 
buted  into  two  Genera  Logiftick  and  Specious. 

Genus  [with  Anatom .]  an  Affemblage  or  Syftem  of  fimilar 
Parts,  diftributed  throughout  the  Body,  as  the  Genus  Nervo- 
fum,  the  Nerves  fo  considered. 

Geoce'ntrick  [of  >»,  the  Earth,  and  *Wpor,  Gr.  a 
Centre]  the  Earth  being  luppofed  to  be  the  Centre. 

Geocen  trick  [with  AJlronomers ]  is  apply’d  to  a  Planet 
or  its  Orbit,  to  denote  its  being  concentrick  with  the  Earth, 
or  as  having  the  Earth  for  its  Centre. 

Geocentrick  Latitude  of  a  Planet  [ Aftron .]  is  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  the  Planet  beheld  from  the  Earth ;  or  the  Inclination 
of  a  Line  connecting  the  Planet  and  the  Earth  to  the  Plane 
of  the  Earth  or  true  Ecliptick. 

Geocentrick  Place  of  a  P lanet  [A/lron]  is  the  Place  In 
which  it  appears  to  us  from  the  Earth;  fuppoiing  the  Eye| fix¬ 
ed  there;  or  it  is  a  Point  in  the  Ecliptick  to  which  i  Plane* 
feen  from  the  Earth  is  referred. 

Geoce  ntrically,  according  to  that  Syftem  of  the 
World,  that  fuppofes  the  Earth  to  be  the  Centre  of  the 
Univerfe. 

Geod.^'sia  [y/vJkmii  of  -A  and  Gr.  to  know]  the 
Art  of  meafuring  and  furveying  of  Land  or  Surfaces,  and 
finding  the  Contents  of  all  plain  Figures. 

Geod^e'tical,  pertaining  to  Surveying. 

Geod^ETIcAL  Numbers,  fuch  as  are  confidered  according 
to  the  vulgar  Names  or  Denominations;  by  which  Money, 
Weights,  Meafures,  {3V.  are  generally  known  or  particular¬ 
ly  divided  by  the  Laws  or  Cuftoms  of  feveral  Nations. 

Geod^  tically,  by  way  of  Survey  of  the  Earth. 

Geo'grapher  Gr.]  a  Perfon  skill’d  in  Geo¬ 

graphy. 

Geogra'phicaL”]  [>4*>-ept?/>t«V,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 

GeogrA'phick  j  Geography. 

Geographical  Mile,  is  the  60th  Part  of  a  Degree  of  a 
great  Circle,  the  fame  as  a  Sea  Mile. 

Geographically,  according  to  the  Art  of  Geography. 

Geography  [w'Je**'*  of  >»,  the  Earth,  and  Gr. 
to  deferibe]  the  Doftrine  or  Knowledge  of  the  Earth  as  to  its 
felf,  and  as  to  its  affedtions;  or  it  is  a  Defcription  of  the 
whole  Globe  of  the  Earth  or  known  habitable  World ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  Parts,  Limits,  Situations,  and  other  remarka- 
bles  pertaining  to  it. 

Ge'omancer  [^Kstrnr,  Gr  ]  a  Pretender  to  skill  in 
Geomancy. 


Geo- 


Ge'omancy  of  jii  and/tyf^a,  Gr.  Divination] 

a  kind  of  Divination  performed  by  a  Number  of  little  Points 
or  Dots  made  on  Paper  at  random  ;  and  confidering  the  vari¬ 
ous  Figures  and  Lines,  which  thofe  Points  prefent,  and 
thence  forming  a  Judgment  of  Futurity,  and  deciding  any 
Quell  ion  propofed. 

Geoma'ntically,  according  to  the  Science  of  Geo- 
tnancy. 

Geometrical"'  [ geometrkus ,  L.  of  Gr] 

Geome'trick  j  of  or  pertaining  to  Geometry. 
Geometrically  [of  gcornetricc,  L.  geemetriquement, 
F.  jo/xfreiiMr,  Gr.]  according  to  the  geometrical  Art. 

Geometrician  [yntfM'vfn s,  Gr.]  one  skill’d  in  the  Science 
of  Geometry. 

Geometrical  Place,  is  a  certain  Bound  or  Extent,  where¬ 
in  any  Point  may  ferve  for  the  Solution  of  a  local  or  undeter¬ 
mined  Problem. 

Geometrical  Line,  is  that  wherein  the  relation  of  the 
Abfciliie  to  the  Semi-ordinates  may  be  exprelTed  by  an  Al¬ 
gebraic!  Equation. 

Geometrical  P roportion,  is  a  Similitude  or  Identity  of 
Ratio  s,  as  8,  3°  15  arc  geometrical  Proportion. 

Geometrical  Progrejjion,  a  Series  of  Quantities  in 
continned  geometrical  Proportion,  /.  e.  increafing  in  the 
lame  Ratio,  as  1,  a,  4,  8,  16,  3 2  and  fo  on. 

Geometrical  Place ,  a  Line  whereby  an  indeterminate 
Problem  is  conltrudlcd. 

Geometrical  Confrufiion  of  an  Equation,  is  the  con¬ 
triving  and  drawing  Lines  and  Figures,  whereby  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  Equation,  1  heorem  or  Canon  to  be  geometrically 

true. 

Geometrical  Solution  of  a  Problem,  is  when  the  Pro¬ 
blem  is  folved  according  to  the  Rules  of  Geometry ;  and  by 
fuch  Lines  as  are  truly  geometrical  or  agreeable  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Problem. 

Geo'metry  [ytofMifiu.  of>»f,  the  Earth,  and  yurryeeq  Gr. 
to  meafure]  Geometry  originally  fignified  the  Art  of  Mea- 
furing  the  Earth,  or  any  Dillances  or  Dimenlions  on  or 
'witnin  it ;  but  it  is  now  ufed  for  the  Science  of  Quantity, 
Extenfion  or  Magnitude  abftraftedly  confidered,  without  any 
Regard  to  Matter. 

It  it  very  probable,  that  it  had  its  firfl:  Rife  in  Egypt, 
where  the  River  Nile,  every  Year  overflowing  the  Country, 
and  leaving  it  covered  with  Mud,  laid  Men  under  a  Necefli- 
ty  to  diflinguilh  their  Lands  one  from  another  by  the  Con- 
fideration  of  their  Figure ;  and  to  be  able  alfo  to  meafure  the 
Quantity  of  it,  fo  that  each  Man  after  the  fall  of  the  Waters 
might  have  his  Portion  of  Ground  allotted  and  laid  out  to 
him.  After  which,  it  is  very  likely,  a  farther  Contemplation 
of  thofe  Draughts  and  Figures  help’d  them  to  difeover  many 
excellent  and  wonderful  Properties  belonging  to  them, 
which  Speculation  continually  was  improving  and  Hill  is  to 
this  Day. 

Out  of  Egypt  Thales  brought  it  into  Greece,  and  there  it 
received  its  chiefeil  Perfection.  For  the  Geometry  of  the 
Antients  was  contained  within  narrow  Bounds,  and  extend¬ 
ed  only  to  right  Lines  and  Curves  of  the  firft  Kind  or  Order; 
whereas  new  Lines  of  infinite  Orders  are  receiv'd  into  Geo- 
metry,  which  Orders  are  defined  by  Equations,  involving 
the  Ordinates  and  Abfciffes  of  Curves. 

The  SubjeCt  of  Geometry  is  the  Length,  Breadth  and 
Height  of  all  Things.  It  is  divided  into  Speculative  and 
Prafiical.  The  former  treats  of  the  Properties  of  Lines  and 
Figures,  fuch  as  Euclid's  Elements,  Apollonius's  Conicks,  See. 
2nd  the  latter  fhews  how  to  apply  thefe  Speculations  to  ufe 
in  Life. 

Geometry  may  alfo  be  divided  into  thefe  three  fubordinate 
Parts.  Altimetry,  which  is  the  Art  of  meafuring  ilrait  Lines. 
Planimetry,  or  the  Art  of  meafuring  of  Surfaces.  Stereome¬ 
try,  the  Art  of  meafuring  Solids  or  Bodies. 

Geometry  is  painted  as  a  Lady  with  a  fallow  Face,  clad  iri 
a  green  Mantle  fringed  with  Silver,  and  holding  a  filver 
Wand  in  her  right  Hand. 

Geometry,  is  the  Science  or  Doflrine  of  Extention  or 
extended  Things,  viz..  Lines,  Surfaces  and  Solids,  which 
difeovers  the  magnitudes  or  greatnefs  of  Things  precifely, 
with  their  Capacities,  &c. 

Theoretical  Geometry"]  is  a  Science  which  treats  of 
Speculative  Geometry j  Magnitude  or  continued  Quan¬ 
tity,  with  its  Properties  confidered  abllraCtedly,  without  any 
relation  to  material  Beings ;  it  contemplates  the  Property  of 
Continuity,  and  demonitrates  the  truth  of  general  Propofi- 
tions,  call’d  Theorems. 

Prafiical  Geometry,  is  the  Method  of  applying  Specu¬ 
lative  to  Praflice ;  as  the  meafuring  of  Land  or  folid  Bodies, 
Navigation,  Fortification,  Dialling. 


Elementary  Geometry,  is  that  which  is  employ’d  in  the 
Confideration  of  right  Lines;  and  plain  Surfaces  and  Solids 
generated  from  them. 

Sublimcr  Geometry,  is  employ’d  in  the  Confideratiort 
of  curve  Lines,  conick  Sections,  and  Bodies  form’d  from 
them. 

Geopo'nicaL  [ytv-mttMc  Gf  and  Labourl  of  or 

pertaining  to  the  Tilling  or  Manuring  of  Land. 

Georce  [of  Gr.  an  Husbandman]  a  proper  Name 

of  Men ;  the  moll  noted  of  that  Name  was  George  o f  Cappa- 
docia,  a  Tribune  or  Colonel  under  the  Emperor  DioclcfL, 
who  is  fa  id  to  have  kill’d  a  huge  Serpent  in  Africa,  to  whom 
a  Virgin  was  expos’d  to  be  devoured.  This  Champion  by 
<ome  is  taxen  for  our  St.  George,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Eng- 
land,  of  vvhofe  Chivalry  and  Exploits  fo  many  romantick 
Stones  are  told. 

St.  Geo'rce,  the  Patron  of  England,  fome  fay,  was  a 
famous  Warrior  of  Cappadocia,  who  after  he  had  exercis’d 
his  Valour  in  the  Wars,  laid  down  his  Life  for  the  Chriitian 
faith,  on  which  Account  he  was  honoured  of  all  the  Chri- 
iban  World,  and  many  Churches  were  eredted  in  Honour 
of  him,  and. he  became  at  length  to  be  the  Patron  Saint  of 
England.  This  St.  George,  according  to  the  Legend  did 
many  brave  Exploits  in  his  Life-time,  and  after  his  Death 


is  faid  to  have  appealed  feveral  Times  in  the  Wars  under¬ 
taken  againlt  the  Infidels  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  have 
Fought  on  the  Side  of  the  Chriftians.  And  the  Devotion  of 
Jufttman,  introduc’d  him  into  the  Calendar;  and  that  of 
Robert  de  Oily,  built  him  a  Church  in  the  Caftle  at  Oxford- 
and  King  Edward  III.  built  him  a  Chapel  at  Windfor .  How- 
ever  Gelaftus,  Bifhop  of  Rome,  condemn’d  the  Legend  of 
bt.  George  as  heretical  and  ridiculous;  and  the  Synod  of 
Arminum  declared  the  Sufferings  of  George  Apocryphal  in 
that  it  was  fet  forth  by  Hercticks.  ^  ’ 

Neither  the  Time  or  Place  of  his  Martyrdom  are  agreed 
on  by  Writers.  Venerable  Bede  fays,  that  the  nth  of  the 
Calends  of  May  or  23d  of  April  was  the  Birth  Day  of  Georue 
the  Martyr,  who  was  eminent  for  Miracles,  and  fuffered  un¬ 
der  Dacianus,  a  Potent  King  of  Perfa,  that  reigned  over 
feventy  Kings;  but  no  fuch  a  Perfon  as  this  Dacianus  is  to 
be  found  in  Hiilory.  But  Bede  adds,  that  his  Sufferings  are 
reckoned  among  the  Apocryphal  Writings. 

As  for  the  Arian  Martyr,  the  Perfecutor  of  St.  Athanafius 
and  Ufurper  of  the  Alexandrian  See,  Pope  Each  an  built  a 
Church  for  him,  and  plac’d  the  Head  of  George  there,  tho’ 
the  Body  had  been  intirely  burnt  to  Allies  qooVears  before 
And  it  feems  as  if  this  eminent  Martyr  was  not  known  in  the 
World  till  300  Years  after  his  Death.  William  of  Malmf- 
bury  makes  the  Place  of  his  Martyrdom  at  Rama,  if  (as  he 
fays)  we  may  give  Credit  to  Fame;  and  William  of  Tyre 
fays,_  he  found  a  Refting-Place  at  Lydda,  fo  that  nothing  of 
certainty  is  to  be  come  at  concerning  this  renowned  Saint; 
and  efpecially  his  Story  of  killing  the  Dragon,  which  fome 
underhand  allegorically,  to  mean  Fighting  againlt  the  Dra¬ 
gon  of  Herefy,  &t.  And  indeed  this  Allegory  of  Fightino- 
with  and  killing  the  Dragon  hath  been  taken  up  by  otheT 
Nations,  which  had  no  particular  Relation  to  any  George 
as  the  Order  of  the  Dragon,  infhtuted  by  the  Emperor  Sigif- 
tnund,  among  the  Hungarians,  on  Account  of  his  Succeffes 
in  Battles  againlt  the  Turks,  the  Dragons  of  Schifm  and  He¬ 
refy  that  devoured  Religion.  And  fince  we  cannot  find  our 
Patron  St.  George,  I  fhall  conclude  the  Enquiry  with  the 
following  Lines : 

St.  George  to  fave  a  Maid  the  Dragon  few, 

A  pretty  Tale,  if  all  that's  told  be  true  ? 

Some  fay  there  are  no  Dragons,  and  'tisfaid, 

There  was  no  George,  1  wijh  there  was  a  Maid. 
|George  Noble,  a  gold  Coin  in  the  Time  of  King  Henn 
VIII.  in  Value  or  Current  at  6 r.  8d.  * 

Georgians  [fo  called  from  one  David  George,  a  Hollan¬ 
der]  who  held  that  the  Law  and  Gofpel  were  unprofitable  for 
the  attaining  Heaven,  and  that  himlelf  was  the  true  Mefiias. 

Geo'rgicks  [r^tVKsi,  Gr.]  Books  treating  of  Husbandry, 
Tillage,  breeding  Cattle,  &c. 

Geo'scopy  [of  yi  and  Gr.  to  view]  a  Knowledge 

of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  Earth  or  Soil,  obtained 
by  viewing  and  confidering  it. 

Geotick  [of>»,  the  Earth,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Magick  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  Alfiftance  of  a  Damon,  the  fame  as  Geomancy. 

Gerah  pro,  Hebl]  a  filver  Coin,  in  Value  yd.  Half- 
peny  Englifbi  but  others  fay,  f  SA  of  a  Peny. 

Gera'nium  [>‘e*W,  Gr.]  the  Herb  eall’d  Stork’s-bill,  £. 
Gera'ntes  [of>«e*>'»,  Gr.  a  Crane]  a  precious  Stone  ifl 
Colour  like  a  Crane’s  Neck. 

Ge'rent  [gefens,  L  ]  bearing,  carrying  or  behaving. 
Ge'resol  [in  Mufick ]  one  of  the  Cliffs, 
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Ge'r- 


Ge^falcon\[6#7/«#A  Ital.  prob.  of  gran,  L.to  turn 

Gyrfalcon j  roupd,  and  falco,  L.  fiom  its  turning 
round  in  the  flight],  a  Bird  of  Prey  in  Size  between  a  Vul¬ 
ture  and  a  Hawk;  and  of  the  greateft  Strength  next  the  Eagle. 

Germander  [Germandree,  F.]  the  Herb  called  Englijh 
Treacle. 

A  Germain,  a  kind  of  long  and  pretty  large  Pear. 

German  [ Germanics ,  L.]  come  of  the  fame  Stock. 

A  Brother-GERMAN,  a  Brother  both  by  the  Father  and 
Mother’s  Side,  in  diftindlion  to  an  uterine  Brother,  which  is 


only  fo  by  the  Mother’s  Side. 

Coufin-GERMANS  are  Coufins  in  the  firfl  or  neareft  De¬ 
gree,  being  the  Children  of  Brother  or  Sifter. 

Ge  rm a'nicos,  a,  urn,  [with  Botan .  Writ.]  of  the  growth 
of  Germany. 

Germa'nity  [  Germanitas ,  L.]  Brotherlmels ;  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  a  Brother ;  alfo  brotherly  Behaviour. 

Ge'rminate  [, gerrninare ,  L  ]  to  branch,  fprout  out,  bud, 

bloflom.  ,  ,.  f 

Ge'rMinant  [germinans,  L.]  fproutmg,  budding,  bloi- 

foming,  fc.  r  , 

Germina'tfon,  a  fpringing,  fprouting,  or  budding torth. 
Germins  [  Germina,  L.]  young  (hoots  of  Trees. 
Gbroco/mica',  Phyfiek  prefcribing  Diet  for  old  Men. 
Gerontes  [of  Gr.  an  old  Man]  Magiftrates  m 

Greece,  the  fame  at  Sparta  that  the  Aroopagites  were  at 


Gerontocomi'a  Gr .  ]  a  part  of  Phyfiek 

which  Ihews  the  way  of  Living  for  old  Men,  in  ordar  to 
preferve  their  Health. 

GerontocomPcjm  of  >sp»v,  an  old  Man,  and 

to  take  care  of]  an  Hoipital  or  Alms-houte  for  pool 

old  People.  . 

Ge'rsa  [with  Apothecaries]  a  fine  Powder  made  of  lomc 
forts  of  Roots,  as  Snake-weed,  Wake-Robin,  iff c. 

Ge'rsa  Serpent  aria  [with  Apothecaries ]  a  kind  of  Cerufs 
made  of  the  Roots  of  the  Herb  Aron  or  Cuckozvfintle.  L. 

Ge'rsuma  \  [  ^aepjTuma,  Sax.  ]  a  Fine  or  ln- 

Ge'rsume  j  come. 

Gersum a'rius,  finable,  liable  to  be  Amerced,  or  l'incd 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Gerunds,  [of  gerere,  to  adminifter  or  govern  ]  it  is  a 
part  of  a  Verb  that  admits  no  Variation,  and  governs  the 
fame  as  the  Verb;  but  has  neither  Tcnfe,  Number,  or  Per- 
Ion 

In  the  Englijh  Tongue  Gerunds  and  Participles  are  the 
fame  in  Termination,  and  have  no  other  diltinftion  but  the 
Particle  and  the  Noun-Subjiantive,  which  always  follow  and 
precede  the  one  the  other :  As  loving  is  both  a  Participle  and 
a  Gerund,  as  a  loving  Man,  loving  is  here  a  Participle  ;  in 

loving  him,  loving  is  a  Gerund. 

Geryon  \Tnptuf,  Gr.  i,e.  the  Bawler,]  as  the  Poets  tell 
us,  this  Geryon  was  a  monftrous  Giant  that  had  three  Heads. 
But  the  truth  of  the  Matter  is.  There  was  a  City  in  the 
Buxine  Sea,  call’d,  Tricarenia,  [  tfnzt *►<«,  Gr.  i.  e.  three 
Heads}  where  Geryon  dwelt  in  great  Reputation,  and  aboun¬ 
ding  in  Wealth,  and,  among  the  reft,  had  an  admirable  Herd 
of  Oxen  :  Hercules  coming  to  drive  them  away  flew  Geryon 
who  oppos'd  him  ;  and  they  that  faw  him  drive  away  the 
Oxen  admired  at  it,  and  to  thofe  that  enquired  concerning 
the  Matter,  they  anfwered,  that  Hercules  had  driven  away 
the'Oxen  of  Tricarenian  Geryon ;  from  which  fome  imagined 
that*  Geryon  had  three  Heads  :  And  this  gave  birth  to  the 
Fiftion.  Palmpkatus. 

Gessampi'ni  [in  Botany ]  Cotton-Trees. 

Ge'ssant  [in  Heraldry ]  a  Term  ufed  when  the  Head  of  a 
Lion  is  borne  over  a  Chief. 

G  e  sses,  the  Furniture  pertaining  to  an  Hawk. 

Gest  a'tion,  a  carrying  or  bearing ;  alfo  the  time  Or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  Child  in  the  Womb  of  the  Mother,  L. 

Gesticulation,  a  reprefendng  a  Perfon  by  geftures, 
and  pollures ;  alfo  the  ufing  too  much  gefture  in  (peaking,  L- 

Gesticulo'se  [ gejliculofus ,  L.]  full  of  geftures  or  moti¬ 
ons  of  the  Body. 

Gests  [gefla,  L.  .geft'es,  F,]  noble  Feats,  noble  Ex¬ 
ploits,  Is fc. 

Gestuo'sity  [ geftuofitas ,  L.]  Apifhnefs  in  geftures. 

Gest u' res  [ gejlus ,  L.  gejles,  F.]  Motions  of  the  Body, 
to  fignify  fome  Idea  or  Paftion  of  the  Mind,  Behaviour. 

Gestuo'se  [gejluofux,  L.]  full  of  gefture. 

To  Get,  Pgetan,  Sax.  to  obtain,  to  acquire. 

Ge’ttings  [of  'ge'ean,  Sax.  to  get]  Acquifrtions ;  Tilings 
gotten  by  Labour,  Traflick,  isle. 

Geu'les.  [in  Heraldry ]  a  Red  or  Vermilion  Colour. 

Gewgaws  [gegaf.  Trifles,  or  JpcapgaJ^  Sax.  Images] 
Play -things  for  Children,  Toys,  Trifles. 


Ghastly,  [Safehc,  $<«•]  like  a  ghoft. 

Gherkins,  a  fort  of  foreign  Cucumbers  pickled. 

Gheux  [ Gueux,  F.  a  Beggar]  a  Name  they  gave  to  the 
Proteftants  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Commotions  in  the  Lex- 
Countries,  becaufe  the  Proteftant  Perfons  of  Quality,  habited 
like  Beggars,  affembled  together  to  a  Banquet  in  the  Houle 
of  Florentius  Pallan,  Count  of  Gulemburgh ;  and  there,  while 
they  Were  merry  over  their  Cups,  laid  the  Scheme  of  a  Con- 
fpiracy  for  the  Liberty  of  their  Country. 

Ghi'ttar  ^.[Guitern,  F.  prob.  of  Citbara,  L.]  a  mufical 

Gh/ttern  j  Inftrument  torroerly  in  much  ule  with  the 
Italians,  See. 

Ghizzard  [gigerium,  L.  or  of ghizzern,  Lincoln]  the 
Bag  under  the  Throat  or  Craw  of  a  Fowl. 

Ghost  [jjayt,  5«at.]  the  Spirit  of  a  Perfon  deceafed. 

Gho'stuness  [gajrgelio  and  neype.  Sax.  ]  Likenefs  to 
a  ghoft ;  alfo  Spiritualnefs,  in  oppofition  to  Carnalnefs. 

A  Gi'ant  [gigant.  Sax.  Gigas,  L.  of  Gr,  Geant, 
F.  ]  a  Perfon  of  a  large  and  uncommon  Size  and  Stature. 

Of  the  Giants  that  zvere  Sozon. 

It  is  related  that  Cadmus,  after  he  had  flain  the  Dragon  in 
Lerna,  taking  away  his  Teeth,  fow’d  them  in  his  own  Land, 
and  that  from  them  armed  Men  fprung  up.  But  the  truth  is, 
Cadmus,  by  Birth  a  Phoenician,  had,  among  other  things, 

( as  Kings ,  are  wont  to  have)  many  Elephants  Teeth;  and 
being  about  to  undertake  an  Expedition  with  his  Brother 
Phanix,  to  fight  for  the  Kingdom  :  Now  Dr  aeon  was  a  King 
of  Theb.es,  and  the  Son  of  Mars,  who  being  flain,  Cadmus 
feiz’d  on  the  Kingdom.  Dracon' s  Friends  made  War  agaihft 
him,  and  his  Children  alfo  role  up  againll  him  ;  who  being 
inferior,  having  made  Spoil  of  Cadmus' s  Wealth  and  his  Ele¬ 
phants  Teeth,  returned  home,  and  one  was  difpers’d  on« 
way,  and  another  another  ;  fome  to  Attica,  fome  to  Pelopt- 
nejus,  fome  to  Phocis.  and  others  to  Locris  :  From  which 
Places  they  ifluing  out,  made  War  againft  Thebes,  and  were 
flout  Warriours,  after  they  had  carried  off  Cadmus's  Elephants 
Teeth,  and  fled  away,  the  Thebans  Lid  that  Cadmus  had 
brought  this  Calamity  upon  'them,  by  flaying  Dracon,  from 
whole  Teeth  being  fown,  many  flout  and  brave  Warriours 
fprung  up  againft  them.  And  this  was  the  original  of  that 
Fiftion.  Palaphatus. 

Gi'antess  [une  Geante,  F.]  a  gigantick  Woman. 

Gi'bberish  [  probably  q.  d.  Jnbberijh  of  Jabber,  or 
jJftbflCITCn,  Da.  or  of  jjsbhejie,  Sax.  an  Inchanter]  Pedlars, 
French  Jargon,  nonfenfical  unintelligible  Talk. 

Gibbero'sity  [ gibberofitas ,  L.  ]  Crump-lhouldernefs, 
erookednefs  in  the  Back. 

Gi  bbet  [  Gibet,  F.]  a  gallows  with  one  Poll  upright, 
and  another  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  the  Letter  T,  for  th$ 
hanging'  Malefactors  on. 

Gi'bble,  Gabble,  Prating,  nonfenfical  foolilh  Talk. 

Gi'bberus,  [Anatomy  ]  the  backward  and  larger  Procefs 
of  the  Ulna,  which  enters  the  hinder  cavity  of  the  Shoulder. 

Gibo'sity  9  [ gibbofitas ,  L.  ]  the  Bunchingnefs  or 

Gibbo'seness  S  flicking  out  moft  commonly  on  the 

Gi'bbousness  3  Back.  , 

Gi  bbous  \Gibbofus,  L.]  Hump-backed. 

Gi  bbous  [with  AJlronomers]  a  Word  apply ’d  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  Parts  of  the  Moon  during  her  Courle  from  Full  to 
New,  when  the  dark  Part  appears  falcated  or  horned ;  and 
the  light  One  gibbous  and  bunched  out. 

Gi'bbous  /Hid  [with  Mathematicians }  is  that  which  is 
comprehended  of  gibbous  Superficies,  and  is  either  a  Sphere 
or  Various.  A  Sphere  is  a  gibbous  Body  abfolutely  round 
and  globular. 

A  Various  gibbous  Body,  is  a  Body  which  is  comprehended 
by  various  Superficies,  and  a  circular  Bafe,  and  is  either  » 
Cone  or  a  Cylinder. 

To  Gibe  [of  gabber,  F.  or  gabbcCClL  Du.]  to  Jeer, 
Mock,  Flout. 

Gi  bblets  [of  gobeaux,  F.  Mouthfuls,  q.d.  gobbelets] 
the  Neck,  Legs,  Pinions,  Ghizzard,  and  Liver  of  a  Goole, 
&e. 

Gibelot  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  \Vay  of  drelling 

Chickens.  , 

Giddy  [£itoic£,  prob.  of  £ySSan  >  Sax.  to  play  ]  Verti¬ 
ginous,  unfettled  in  Mind,  rafti,  inconfiderate. 

Gi'ddiness,  Inconfijderatenefs,  Rafhneis  ;  alfo  Vertigi- 
noufneG. 

G Feted  [of  £i J£te,  Sax.]  endowed,  qualified,  furnilhed 
with  Gifts  or  Endowments,  as  a  gifted  Brother. 

A  Gift,  a  Donation,  Gratuity,  Prelent ;  Endowment, 
Qualification. 

GivT-Rope  [ Sea  Term]  a  Boat-Rope,  a  Rope  with  which 
the  Boat  is  faftened  to  the  Bow,  when  (he  is  Swifted,  in  or¬ 
der  to  her  being  towed  at  the  Stern  of  rhe  Ship. 


A  Gi® 


-  A  Gic,  a  wanton  Woman ;  alio  a  Horn  Top  for  Boys  to 
Whip. 

Gi  ga  7  [in  Mufick  Books]  a  Jigg,  fome  of  which  arc 

Gi'gwe  S  to  be  play’d  flow,  and  others  brisk  and  live- 

Gi'cque  j  ly>  but  always  in  Triple  Time  of  one  kind 
«r  another,  Ital 

Giga’ntick  [giganteus,  L.  Trytnuu  of  a  Giant, 

Gr.]  Giant  like,  of  or  pertaining  to  Giants,  big-bodied. 

Giga'ntickness,  Giant-like  Size. 

Gigantoma'chy  [ gigantomachia ,  L.  of  riyam^xG  of 
5  iytt  and  w/},  Or.  a  Fight]  the  War,  the  Poets  tell  us, 
that  the  Giants  made  againft  Heaven. 

Gig  Mill,  a  Fulling  Mill  for  Woollen  Cloth. 

To  Gucgle  [prob.  of  fftCtjClCft,  Du.  or  of  Sax- 

wanton]  to  laugh  wantonly  or  fillily. 

Gi'gclinc  [prob.  of  Kea£lifc,  Sax.  (JttljCUn,  Du.] 
laughing  out,  wantonly,  childifhly  or  fillily, 

Gugot,  a  Leg  of  a  Sheep  or  Calf,  or  the  Knuckle  part 
after  the  Fillet  has  been  cut  off. 

Gigs  [in  Horjes ]  a  Difcaie,  when  Swellings  grow  on  the 
Infidc  of  their  Lips. 

Gi'lbertines,  a  religious  Order  of  700  Friars  and  1100 
Nuns,  founded  by  one  Gilbert  in  Lincolnjhire  in  the  Year 

I  1145. 

Gild  [of  feilSah.  Sax.  to  pay]  a  Tribute,  a  Tax,  a  Con¬ 
tribution;  alfo  a  Society  or  Fraternity,  a  Company  of  Per- 
fons  united,  jointly  to  carry  on  fome  Affair,  either  religious 
or  civil.  In  Popifli  Times  there  were  many  Gifts  in  moll 
PariJh  Churches,  by  the  Contributions  of  ieveral  Perfons, 
who  contributed  fo  much  annually  for  the  Maintenance  of  a 
Priell  to  fay  fo  many  Maffes,  fsY.  on  luch  certain  Days, 
and  for  themfelves  particularly,  and  alfo  for  Wax-Tapefs  and 
other  Neceffaries  in  that  Service. 

Gi'ldable,  liable  to  pay  a  Gild. 

Gild- Ale  [Jilto  tele,  S<e*\]  a  drinking  Match,  where  every 
one  paid  his  Club  or  Share. 

Gild  Merchant,  a  Privilege  by  which  Merchants  may  hold 
Pleas  of  Land  among  themfelves. 

Gild  Rents,  certain  Rents  payable  to  the  Crown  by  any 
Gild  or  Fraternity. 

Gild -Hall  [Gilda-Aula,  L.]  the  chief  Hall  of  the 

Guild -Hall  J  City  of  London . 

Gildiialda  Teutonicorum,  the  Fraternity  of  Eallerly  Mer¬ 
chants,  held  at  a  Place  in  London  call’d  the  Still-Yard. 

To  Gild  [of  g-yitjam  £*#•]  to  wafh,  plait  or  do  over 
with  Gold,  &c. 

Gi'lder,  one  who  does  over  with  Gold,  &c. 

A  Gill,  a  Meafure  containing  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint. 

Gill  Hooter,  an  Owl. 

Gill  creep  by  the  Ground,  the  Herb  Ale-hoof. 

Gill  [  Juliana ,  L.]  the  Nick-name  of  a  Woman,  a  Mifs, 
as  every  Jack  mull  have  his  Gill ;  a  mean,  lorry  Wench  or 
Woman. 

Gull  a  Vitrioli  [ Chym'ijlry ]  vomitive  Vitriol,  or  white 
Vitriol  purified. 

Gi'lli-flower.  See  Juli-flower. 

Gil  ls  [prob.  of guhe,  L.  or  agallas.  Span,  gilt,  gilded] 
openings  on  the  Sides  of  the  Heads  of  Filhes. 

Gulvus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  of  a  Hamel  or  brick 
Colour. 

Gilt  Head,  a  Sea  Filh. 

.  Gi'mlet  [tin  gibe  let,  F.]  a  Nail-piercer  or  Borer. 
Gi'mmal  Ring.  See  Gemmoiv. 

Gimp,  a  fort  of  Mohair-Thread  covered  with  the  fame, 
or  a  Twill  for  Ieveral  Works  formerly  in  Ufe. 

Gin  [prob.  a  Contradlion  of  Engine]  a  Trap  or  Snare  for 
catching  wild  Bealls  or  Birds,  &c. 

Gin  [a  Contraction  of  Genevre,  F.]  a  Spirit  made  of  Juni¬ 
per-berries. 

Gi'ncracks,  a  contemptible  Name  for  fome  Things,  a 
fort  of  Engine  work  or  new  Contrivance. 

Gi'nger  [Zingiber,  L.  of  hyy'&tm,  GY.]  an  Indian  Root 
of  a  biting,  hot  Tade  well  known. 

Guncerness,  tendernefs,  nicenefs. 

Gi  nciber  Florens  [with  Botan.]  Dittany  or  Dittander,  L. 
To  Gi'ngle  [prob.  of  jangle]  to  make  a  tinkling  Noife, 
.or  like  little  Bells;  alfo  to  ufe  Words  which  have  a  chiming 
andaffedled  Sound. 

Gi'nclinc  [q.  d.  tingling,  prob.  of  tinnire,  L  ]  a  Noife 
like  that  of  Bells,  &c.  alfo  chiming  in  Sound. 

Gi-nclymus  [n»->.tWf,  Gr  ]  a  joining  of  Bones,  when 
the  Head  of  one  is  received  into  the  Cavity  of  another;  and 
again,  the  Cavity  of  the  latter  into  the  Head  of  the  former, 
as  that  of  the  Thigh  Bone  with  the  'Tibia,  See. 

To  G i'nor pat,  to  Chirp  as  a  Bird  docs. 

.  Gin  seno  fin 'Yartary]  a  wonderful  Plant ;  which  in 


Effe£l  makes  the  whole  Materia  Meaica  lor  People  of  Con¬ 
dition,  being  too  dear  for  the  Common”  People. 

To  Gip,  to  take  out  the  Guts  of  Herrings. 

Gipe,  a  Coat  full  of  Plaits. 

Gipsies  [of  AEgyptii,  i.  e.  Egyptians]  pilfering  Strag¬ 
glers,  who  under  pretence  of  beihg  Egyptians,  pretend  t® 
tell  People  their  Fortunes. 

Gi'raffa,  an  Ajiatick  Beall,  called  in  Latin  Camehpnr- 
dalus. 

G  Ur  a  sol  [of  girare  and  fol,  L.]  the  Sun-Stone,  a  preci¬ 
ous  Stone  of  a  whitilh,  Ihining  Colour,  which  when  placed 
towards  the  Sun,  fends  forth  a  golden  Lullre. 

To  Gird  fVylttoan*  Sax.]  to  bind  round  about,  to  tye 
up  clofe. 

Gird  Breve,  tlie  Dregs  or  coarfer  Subllance  of  fmall  Oat¬ 
meal,  boil’d  to  a  Confidence  in  Water,  and  eaten  with  Salt 
and  Butter. 

Gi  rders  [in  Architechiri ]  the  largell  pieces  of  Timber 
in  a  Floor,  whofe  Ends  are  ufually  fallened  into  the  Sum¬ 
mers  or  bread  Summers,  and  the  Joids  are  ufually  framed 
into  the  Girdles. 

Gi'rdi-e  [jjyjitoel,  Sax.]  a  Bek  or  Band  of  Leather  or 
other  Matter  to  gird  up  the  Loins. 

Girle  [ Hunting  Term]  a  Roe-buck  of  two  Years  Old. 

Gurdler  [of  ^yjVoIe,  Sax.  a  Girdle]  a  Maker  of  Girdles ; 
but  now  chiefly  a  Maker  ol  Bridies  for  Horfes,  &c. 

Girding  GirtQ  [Sea  Tend]  ufed  of  a  Ship  when  the 

To  be  Girt  .  J  Cable  is  fo  taught,  i.  e.  drained,  that 
upon  the  turning  of  the  Tide  they  cannot  get  it  over  the 
Stern  Pod,  but  it  lies  acrofs  it. 

Gire'lla,  a  Vane  or  Weather  Cock. 

A  Giri.e  [ceojtla,  Sax.  which  Minjhew  fuppofes  to  be 
derived  ol  garrula,  L.  prating,  becaufe  they  are  ufually 
talkative ;  or  of  girella,  a  Weather  Cock,  becaufe  of  their 
ficklenefs]  a  young  Maid. 

Gurlish,  like  a  Girl,  after  the  manner  of  a  Girl. 

Gi'rlishness,  gjrlifli  Difpofition  or  Behaviour. 

Gurning,  grinning. 

Gi'ron  [in  Heraldry]  a  Gore  or  triangular  Figure, 

Gu,ironJ>  having  a  long,  Iharp  Point  like  the  Step  of  a 
Stair-Cafe,  and  ending  in  the  Centre  of  the  Efcuteheon. 

Gironne'T  [oigirdn,  F.  a  Lap]  as  if  you 
Giro'nnyj  luppofe  one  fitting,  his  Knees 
being  pofited  fomewhat  afunder,  and  a  traverfe 
Fine  being  imagined  drawn  from  one  to  the 
other,  that  with  the  two  Thighs  make  a  Giron,  as  in  the 
Figure. 

Girth  [°f  £yjVoel>  Srf.x.]  a  Girdle  for  a  Horfe,  Which 
comes  under  his  Belly  and.  is  buckled  on  his  Side. 

Girth  [with  Cock  Fighters]  the  Compafs  of  the  Body  of 
a  Cock. 

Girth  Web,  the  Tape  or  Ribbon  of  which  Horfe  Girths 
are  made. 

Gi'rthol  [in  the  Praftick  of  Scotland ]  a  Samkuary  or 
Place  of  Refuge. 

Gi'sarms  "'a  kind  of  Halbert  or  Weapon  with  twd 

Gui'sarms  j  Spikes,  which  fome  call  Bilarms, 

To  Gise  Ground,  is  when  the  Owner  of  it  does  not  feed 
it  with  his  own  Stock,  but  takes  in  other  Cattle  to  graze. 

Gi'sement,  Cattle  fo  taken  in  to  be  grazed  or  to  feed  at 
fo  much  per  Week. 

Gith,  an  Herb  or  Weed  that  grows  among  Corn. 

To  Give  [£ijtan,  Sax.]  to  bedow,  afford,  produce;  alfo 
to  begin  to  thaw. 

Gi'ven  [with  Mathem.]  fignifies  fomething  fuppofed  to 
be  known. 

Given  [of  gijtan,  6Y.v.]  bedowed,  afforded,  produced. 

Given  to,  propenfe  or  addifted  to. 

Gives  [gCfcatlgiSj  Du.]  Fetters,  Shackles, 

Gi'zzard.  See  Ghizzard. 

Gla'brity  [ '  glabritas ,  L]  fmoothnefs,  barenefs  of  Hair, 

Gla'ci.al  [glacialis,  L  ]  Icy,  belonging  to  Ice. 

Glacia'lis  Humour  [with  Octtlijls]  the  Icy  Humour,  one 
of  the  three  Humours  of  the  Eye,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Uveous  Coat,  and  is  thicker  than  the  red. 

Gla/gia  lness,  Iceirefs. 

Gla  ciated  [glaciatus,  L.j  frozen,  turned  to  Ice. 

Glacia'tion,  the  freezing  or  turning  any  Liquid  not 
Ice,  L . 

Gla'cis  [in  Fortification]  a  gentle  Steepnefsy-or  art  eafy 
Hoping  Bank;  but  efpecially  that  which  ranges  from  the 
Parapet  of  the  covered  Way  to  the  level  on  the  Side  of  the 
Field. 

Glacis  of  a  Cornijh  [in  Architect.]  an  eafy,  imperceptible 
Slope  in  the  Cymaife  of  a  Corniih,  to  pronto te  the  defeent 
and  draining  off  the  Water. 


Glad 


Glad  [fclato,  $**•]  joyful?  merry. 

To  Gla'dden  [&latoian,  Sax.]  to  make  glad. 

Gla'ddon  T  an  Herb,  alfo  call’d  Spurge-Wort. 

Gla'dwin  j 

Gla'de  [prob.  of  **.*■#  @r,  Gr.  a  Branch,  or  of  j£lat>e. 
Sax.  the  fetting  of  the  Sun]  a  View  or  Paffage  made  thro’  a 
Wood  by  Lopping  the  Branches  of  Trees;  alio  a  breaking  in 
of  Light. 

Gla'dness  [Siafcneyye,  &**.]  Joy,  Mirth, 

Gla'dsom  [^latoyome,  Sax.]  merry,  joyous. 

Gladiators  [among  the  Romans]  Sword-players,  who 
fought  in  the  Circenjian  Games,  and  at  the  Funerals  of  great 
Men,  one  againft  another,  even  to  the  lofs  of  their  Lives  ; 
cither  to  divert  the  People,  or  to  pacify  the  ghofts  of  their 
Kindred.  Thefe  Exercifes  in  the  Amphitheatres  were  very 
extravagant,  for  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  him  that  gave 
thefe  Pailimes  to  the  People,  there  were  to  be  feen  many 
hundred  Combatants  appearing  upon  the  Sand  one  after  ano¬ 
ther.  And fome Emperors  gave  1000,  others  ioooo  Fencers. 

Thefe  Fencers  were  for  the  moll  part  Slaves,  who  were 
lent  to  the  Fencing-mailers  to  be  inlliufted  and  prepared  for 
this  Exercile. 

Some  of  them  fought  only  with  a  naked  Sword  in  the  right 
Hand  and  a  Buckler  in  the  left,  others  appeared  compleatly 
armed;  fome  march’d  to  the  Encounter  blindfold,  others 
fought  with  a  Trident  and  a  Net  to  entangle  their  Adverfary, 
and  if  any  was  caught  in  the  Net,  it  was  not  poffible  to  efcape 
Death. 

He  that  overcame  was  wont  to  kill  his  Adverfary,  if  the 
Spectators  did  not  fave  his  Life  with  a  bended  Thumb  lifted 
up,  by  which  they  made  known  their  Pleafure ;  and  when 
they  opened  the  Thumb  llrait,  it  was  a  Sign  of  Condemna¬ 
tion. 

Gla'diATURE  [ Gladiatura ,  L.]  the  feat  of  Fighting 
with  Swords. 

Jus  Gladii  [ant.  Writ.]  the  Right  of  the  Sword  is  ufed 
for  a  fupreme  JurifdiCtion. 

Glair  [a  la  ire,  F.]  the  White  of  an  Egg. 

To  Glair,  to  rub  over  with  Glair. 

Glaive,  a  fort  of  Weapon  like  an  Halbard,  F. 

To  Glance  [prob.  of  glatltjj  Teut.  or  Efancer,  F.  or 
ef  lancea,  L  a  Spear]  to  give  a  glance  or  call  of  the  Eye; 
alfo  to  retied  upon  curforily ;  alfo  to  allude  to;  alfo  to  glitter 

like  a  Lance.  __ 

Gla'ndage  Maftage,  the  Seafon  of  turning  Hogs  into 
the  Woods ;  alfo  the  feeding  Hogs  with  Mall. 

Gla'nders,  a  Difeafe  in  a  Horfe,  a  thick,  skinny  and 
bloody  Humour  proceeding  from  a  Defedt  in  the  Lungs  and 
voided  by  the  Noflrils. 

Glandiferous,  a,  urn  [in  Botnn.  Writ.]  that  bears  A- 
corns,  as  the  Ilex,  the  Holm-oak,  Saber,  the  Cork-tree, 
Caftanea,  the  Chefnut-tree,  L. 

Glandiferous  [of glandifer,  L.]  bearing  Mall. 

Glandino'se  [glandinofus,  L.]  full  of  Mall. 

Glands  [glandes,  L.  and  F.]  Flelh-Kernels,  a  fort  of 
Subllance  in  an  animal  Body  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  the  Ufe  of 
which  is  to  feparatc  the  Fluids. 

Conglomerate  Gland"!  an  irregular  Affemblage  of  feveral 

Compound  Gland  J  fimple  Glands,  ty’d  together  and 
wrapt  up  under  one  common  Membrane. 

Vafcular  Glands,  are  only  clullers  of  little  Velfcls,  which 
uniting  together  form  the  Canal  or  excretory  Dud  through 
which  their  fecreted  Juice  is  difeharged. 

Vefieular  Glands,  are  Alfemblages  of  Veficulae,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other,  and  all  terminating  in  two  or  three 
larger  Velfels  by  the  Prolongation  of  which  the  excretory 
Duft  is  form'd. 

Gla'ndula,  a  little  Acorn,  L. 

Gla'ndula"!  [with  Anatomifls]  a  Kernel  in  the  Flelh, 

Gla'nduleJ  a  foft,  flit,  fpungy  Subllance  of  a  peculiar 
Nature,  ferving  to  llrengthen  the  Veffels,  to  fuck  up  fuper- 
fluous  Humours,  and  to  moiiten  other  Parts. 

GLA'NDULA  Pinealis  [with  Anatomifls]  a  Glandule  or 
Kernel  in  the  folding  of  the  Brain  call’d  Choroides,  ealled  al¬ 
fo  Coronarium,  on  account  of  its  refembling  a  Cone  or  Pine¬ 
apple  in  Shape. 

GlANDULA  Guidonis  [with  Anatomifls]  a  kind  of  Swel¬ 
ling  like  a  Glandula,  foft,  moveable  without  Roots,  and  fe- 
parate  from  the  Parts  about  it. 

Glandula  pituitaria  [Anatomy]  a  fmall  Glandule  in  the 
fella  equina  of  the  Brain,  which  Kernel  is  covered  over  with 
the  rete  Mirabile  in  many  Brutes,  but  not  in  Men. 

Glandule  lumbares  ( \Anat-\ ]  three  Glands  fo  termed  on 
account  of  their  lying  upon  the  Loins. 

Glandule  odor  if  era:  [Anat.]  certain  fmall  Glands  in  that 
part  of  the  Penis  where  the  Praputium  is  joined  to  the  Bah¬ 


tins,  fo  called  from  a  great  Scent  their  feparated  Liquor 
emits,  L. 

Glandulae  Sebaceee  [Anat.]  a  large  Number  of  Glands 
lying  under  the  Skin  of  the  Auricula  of  the  Ear,  and  which  be- 
caufe  they  feparate  a  greafy  Matter,  arc  fo  called  by  Valfalva, 
the  firit  difeoverer,  L. 

Glandule  Myrtiformes  [Anat.]  the  contracting  of  the 
Fibres  of  the  broken  Hymen  upon  the  firll  Coition,  L, 

Glandulae  renales  [Anat.]  two  Glands  lying  wrapt  up 
in  Fat,  between  the  Aorta  and  the  Kidney,  a  little  above  the 
emulgent  VelTels. 

Glandule  [glandula,  L.J  a  Kernel  in  the  Flelh.. 

Gla'ndules  Adventitious  [with  Surgeons]  are  thofe  Ker¬ 
nels,  which  are  fometimes  under  the  Arm-holes,  in  the 
Neck,  as  the  King’s-Evil,  Ufe. 

Perpetual  Glandules']  [with  Surgeons,  &c.]  are  the 

Natural  Glandules  j  Pancreas  or  Sweet-Bread,  the 


Glandula  pinealis,  &c. 

GlandUlo'sa  Tunica  Inkflinorum  [with  Anat.]  fmall 
Glandules  or  Kernels,  of  which  the  innermoit  Coat  of  the 
Iritellines  or  Guts  is  full ;  whofe  Ufe  is  to  foak  in  the  drained 
Juice  call’d  Chyle,  and  to  diilribute  it  to  the  laSlea!  Veins,  L. 

Glandulosa  Corpora  [with  Anat.]  two  Glandules  or 
Kernels,  lying  under  the  feminal  Bladders,  near  the  common 
PalTage  of  the  Semen  and  Urine,  which  they  ferve  to  lubricate 
or  make  ilippery ;  alfo  affording  a  kind  of  Vehicle  to  the  fe¬ 
minal  Matter,  L. 

Glandulo  se  [glandulofus,  L  ]  full  of  Glandules  or 

Glandu'lous  j  Kernels. 

Glandu'lousness,  fulnefs  of  Glandules. 

Gla'ndulou s  [glandulofus,  L.]  full  of  Kernels;  alfo  full 
of  Mad. 

Gi.andulous  Roots  [with  Botan •]  thofe  Roots  that  grow 
Kernel-wife,  and  are  faitened  together  with  fmall  Glandules, 
Fibres  or  Threads. 


Glandulous  Flefb  [with  Anat.]  is  fuch  Flc-fh  as  that  of 
the  Almonds  of  the  Ears,  Breads,  Sweet-breads,  Ufe. 

Glans,  an  Acorn;  alfo  the  Tip  or  Button  of  the  Penis', 
alfo  the  Tip  or  Extremity  of  the  Clitoris. 

Glans  unguentaria  [with  Anat  ]  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree  like 
Tamarisk,  about  the  iize  of  an  Hade-Nut,  with  a  Kernel 
like  an  Almond,  L. 

To  Glare  [prob.  of  efclairer,  F.]  to  over-blaze,  to  daz¬ 
zle,  to  dare  intently  upon. 

Glareo'se  [glareojus,  L.]  full  of  Gravel  and  Sand. 

Gla'ring  [prob.  of  efclairant,  F.J  dazzling,  blazing 
out;  apparent. 

To  Glase  [ofS’lseJ',  Sax.  Glafs]  to  do  over  with  Glafs; 
alfo  to  fet  a  glofs  upon  Linen,  Silk,  Ufe.  alfo  to  make  Glafs 
Lights  for  Windows. 

Glass  [P*r,  Sax.]  an  artificial  tranfparent  Subdance  faid 
to  have  been  fird  invented  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Sidon  ;  the 
fird  Maker  of  it  in  Rome,  was  in  Tiberius's  Time,  whom  he 
put  to  Death  for  Fear  it  Ihould  detraft  from  Gold  and  Silver; 
and  they  lofe  their  Repute.  It  was  fird  brought  to  England 
in  the  Year  662,  by  Renault,  a  foreign  Bifhop. 

In  Anno  1610.  the  Sophy  Emperor  of  Perfia,  fent  to  the 
King  of  Spain  fix  Glades  that  were  Malleable,  i.  e.  did  not 
break  by  being  hammered. 

An  Artid  in  Rome,  in  the  Time  of  Tiberius,  made  Veffels 
of  Glafs  of  fuch  a  Temper,  that  being  thrown  on  the 
Ground,  they  did  not  break  but  only  bruife,  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  with  a  Hammer  fmoothed  and  draitened  again  before 
the  Emperor. 

Glass,  is  made  of  fine  Sand  and  the  Afhes  of  Kaly  or 
Fern ;  the  Allies  of  which  Herbs  are  moil  proper,  becaufe 
they  abound  with  abundance  of  fixt  Salts,  which  are  very 
porous  or  fpungy;  thefe  Aihes  being  put  into  a  violent 
Fire,  their  Corners  are  confirmed  by  it,  and  by  this  means 
the  Surface  of  their  Parts  are  made  fo  fmooth  and  even,  thal 
they  touch  in  more  Points  than  they  did  before,  and  afford  a 
free  Paffage  to  the  Beams  of  Light,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
dark  and  opaque  without  the  mixture  of  fome  foreign  Matter. 

Glass  is  alfo  made  of  Flints  and  other  fuch  like  Materials. 

Glass  Drops  or  Bubbles,  are  fmall  Parcels  of  coarfe 
green  Grafs,  taken  out  of  a  Pot  in  Fufion  at  the  End  of  an 
Iron  Pipe,  and  being  exceeding  hot  are  dropt  into  a  Veffel 
of  cold  Water,  and  let  to  lie  there  till  they  are  cold.  Thefe 
are  call’d  Prince  Rubert' s-Drops,  and  do  exhihit  this  furpri- 
zing  Phaenomenon,  that  as  foon  as  you  break  off  the  lead  Bit 
from  the  Stem  or  picked  End  of  them,  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
Drop,  or  great  part  of  it,  flies  into  fmall  Atoms  or  Dull  with 
a  brisk  Noife. 

Glass  of  Antimony  [with  Chymifis]  the  moil  fixed  and 
hardell  Matter  of  that  Mineral,  that  is  found  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Crucible,  cleared  from  the  Fseces  or  Dregs. 
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Jealofts  Gi.ass,  a  fort  of  wri n Id ed  Window  Glafs,  of  fuch 
a  Quality,  that  a  Pcrfon  cannot  diftin£lly  fee  what  is  done 
on  the  other  fide  of  it,  but  yet  admits  the  Light  to  pafs  thro' 
it.  It  is  call  in  a  Mould,  and  is  compos’d  all  over  its  Sur  ¬ 
face  with  oblong  circular  Figures,  in  the  form  of  a  Weaver’s 
Shuttle,  concave  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Hour  Gla'sses  were  firft  made  by  the  Sicilians. 

Gi.a'ssy  Sax]  of  the  Nature  of  or  like  Glafs. 

Gla'stum,  the  Herb  Woad,  wherewith  Cloth  is  dyed 
blue ;  v.  ith  which  the  antient  Britains  painted  themfelves;  to 
make  themfelves  look  terrible  to  their  Enemies. 

Gla'verinc,  fawning,  flattering. 

Gi. a'ucia  [with.  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Celandine,  L. 

Glau'comaT  Gr]  a  fault  in  the  Eye  when 

Glau'cosis  j  the  Cryllalline  Humour  is  changed  into  a 
grey  or  Sky -Colour. 

Glauco'nium  [with  BotaniJIs ]  Penny-Royal,  L. 

Gla'ucus,  a,  um  [with  Botan.  Writ.]  of  a  whitifh,  green 
Colour,  with  fomething  of  a  blueifh  Call,  as  the  Leaves  of 
the  Perjian  Lily,  French  Sorrel-Free,  Sedtims ,  See. 

Glaucus  [according  to  the  Poets']  was  a  Fifherman,  who 
being  a  fifhing,  as  he  caught  the  Fifli,  he  threw  them  on  the 
Bank,  and  they  had  no  fooner  tailed  of  an  Herb  but  they 
leap’d  into  the  Sea  again;  which  Glaucus  perceiving,  tailed 
ot  the  Flerb  himfelf,  and  prelently  leapt  into  the  Sea,  and 
became  one  of  the  Gods  of  the  Sea:  Palaphatus  tells  us,  that 
the  reality  of  the  Fi&ion  is,  Glaucus  was  a  Filhermari  of 
Anthedon,  and  an  excellent  Swimmer,  whom  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  City,  feeing  him  plunge  himfelf  (dive)  under 
Water,  and  by  and  by  to  rife  in  another  Place,  and  not  ha¬ 
ving  feen  him  for  fome  Days  afterwards,  till  at  length  he 
fhow’d  himfelf  to  them,  and  fome  of  his  Domclticks  asking 
him  where  he  had  been  all  that  Time,  he  inventing  a  Lye, 
reply’d  he  had  been  in  the  Sea.  And  at  the  fame  Time  ha¬ 
ving  caught  f  ilhes  and  put  them  in  a  certain  Place,  when 
the  Citizens  wanted  Filh  and  no  other  Fifherman  durll  ven¬ 
ture  to  go  a  fifhing  on  Account  of  the  Tempeft  that  then 
rag’d,  he  bid  the  Citizens  ask  for  what  Fifh  they  pleas’d  and 
he  would  procure  them  for  them;  which  he  doing,  they  gave 
it  out  that  Glaucus  was  a  Sea  God.  But  at  length  in  Swim¬ 
ming  he  was  kill’d  by  a  Sea  Monller,  whereupon  he  never 
being  feen  to  come  out  of  the  Sea  again,  they  gave  it  out 
that  hedw  elt  in  it,  and  had  his  Refidence  there. 

Gla'vea  [_old  Rec.]  a  Glave,  Javelin  or  Hand  Dart, 

To  Gla'ver,  to  fmooth  up  or  fawn  upon. 

Gla  y'mous,  muddy,  clammy. 

Glay'mousness,  muddihefs,  clammiriefs. 

To  Glaze  [^lseye».  Sax]  to  do  over  with  Glafs ;  alfo 
to  fet  a  glofs  upon  Linen,  £sY. 

Gla'zed  [of  jjlayen.  Sax]  done  with  Glafs ;  alfo  having 
a  glofs  fet  upon  it. 

Gla'zier,  one  who  works  or  makes  Glafs  Windows.  - 

Glead  QjJliba,  Sax.]  a  Kite. 

Gleam  [leoma,  Sax.  a  Light^  a  Ray  or  Beam  of  Light. 

To  Gleam  [with  Falconers ]  is  faid  of  a  Hawk,  when  lhe 
calls  or  throws  up  Filth  from  her  Gorge. 

Gle'aming  [of  leomian,  lhining  or  calling  forth 

Beams  of  Light. 

To  Glean  \glaner,  F.]  to  pick  up  the  fcattered  Ears  of 
Corn  after  Reaping. 

Gle'aninc  [prob.  of  glanant ,  F.J  gathering  Ears  after 
Reaping. 

Glear.  Set  Glair, 

Gleba'ri^e  [old  Rec]  Turf,  Pete.or  Earth  fit  to  burn. 

Glebe  [gleba,  L.]  a  Turf  or  Clod  of  Earth. 

Glebe  Land,  Church  Land,  moll  commonly  taken  for 
Land  belonging  to  a  Parilh-Church  or  Parfonage  befides  the 

Tithe. 

GleW  y  lsW»*>  L-  of  glebe]  full  of  Clods. 

}  Ulebofltas>  L-3  fulnefs  of  Clods- 

Gle'bulent  [ glebulentus ,  L.]  cloddy,  abounding  with 
Clods,  Ssc. 

Glede  [&hba.  Sax]  a  Kite. 

A  Glede  [<JleS,  Sax  ]  a  hot  Ember  or  live  Coal. 

Glee  [jjle.  £lic,  gladnefs,  Mirth,  Joy. 

Glee'ful  [fclcjrul,  Sax]  full  of  gladnefs. 

Glee'fulness,  fulnefs  of  Joy,  Mirth,  £sY. 

Gleek,  a  Game  at  Cards. 

Gl  eet  [prob.  of  &li6an,  Sax.  to  glide]  a  venereal  Dif- 
eafe,  a  Flux  of  thin  Humour  from  the  Urethra ;  alfo  a  thin 
Matter  ifluing  out  of  Ulcers. 

Gle'ne^J  [rxfa>,  Gr.  an  Eye-lid]  the  Ball  or  Apple  of 

Gle'naj  the  Eye;  allb  the  hollownefs  of  a  Bone  which 
receives  another  into  it ;  thofe  Cavities  of  Bones  that  are  of  a 


middle  kind,  that  is,  neither  the  deepelt  nor  fhalloweft,  but 
in  a  mean  between. 

Glenoi/des  [of  rx<w  and  inf'©',  Gr.  form]  are  two  Cavi¬ 
ties  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  firft  Vertebra  or  turning  Joint  of 
the  Neck. 


Glib  [prob.  of  Klifcan,  gax]  flippery,  fmoothas  Glafs,  &c. 

Gli'bness  [ptob.  of  •Jli'oento  and  nefFe,  Sax]  flipperinefis. 

Glicy'rrhiz  a.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

To  Glide  ££lik>an.  Sax]  to  Hide  or  pafs  along eafily  ahd 
gently,  as  Water  in  a  Brook,  &c. 

To  Gli'mmer  [glimmer,  Dan]  to  begin  to  appear  by 
Degrees,  as  the  Light  does  by  break  of  Day,  &c. 

Gli'mmerinc  [gKnim0f)  Dan]  calling  a  glancing  or 
trembling  Light. 

Gli'mpse,  a  fudden  and  tranfient  Beam  or  Flalli  of  Light; 
a  fudden  and  Ihort  View. 

Gli'scere,  to  kindle  or  grow  light  as  Fire  does,  L. 

Gliscere  [in  a  Medicinal  Senfe ]  is  the  natural  Heat  and 
Inereafe  of  Spirits ;  or  the  Excerbation  of  Fevers  which  re¬ 
turn  periodically. 

Gliss  [with  Botanifts ]  a  Thillle  or  Piony  Root,  L. 

To  Gli'sten’"!  [sllfteren,  Du]  to  fliine,  to  be  bright 

To  Gli'sterJ  orfparkling. 

A  Glister.  See  Clyjier. 

To  Gli/tter  [filitinian,  &?.*•.]  to  fkine,  ffic. 

G litt  [with  Surgeons ]  a  thin  Matter  ifluing  out  of 

Gleetj  V/ounds  and  UlcerS;  efpecially  when  the  Ner¬ 
vous  or  Sinewy  Parts  are  bruifed  and  hurt. 

Gli'ttering  [Dlitenuh^,  lhining  bright,  fpark- 

ling. 


To  Gloar  [(JiOCrcn,  Du]  to  look  askew. 

Gloar  [prob.  of  gloriofus,  L]  as  gloar  Fat,  fulfomly 
Fat. 

Gloa'riness,  fulnefs  of  gloar  Fat. 

Glo'ary,  fulfomly  Fat. 

Glo  bated  [ globatus ,  L.]  made  round  of  like  a  Ball. 

Globe  [with  Mathematicians ]  is  a  folid  Body  exactly 
round,  contained  under  one  Surface,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  Point,  from  whence  all  right  Lines  drawn  to  the  Surface 
are  equal  one  to  another. 

Globe  artificial  Ferrefiial,  a  Globe  that  has  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  drawn  or  delineated  on  its  Surface, 
like  as  on  a  Map,  and  placed  in  their  natural  Order  and  Si¬ 
tuation. 

Globe  artificial Celefiidl,  is  a  Globe  upon  whofe  Super¬ 
ficies  is  painted  the  Images  of  the  Conflellations,  and  the  fix¬ 
ed  Stars,  with  the  Circles  of  the  Sphere. 

Globe  [Hieroglyphic  ally]  reprefented  the  World.  On 
this  Globe  were  delineated  the  Circles  of  the  Zodiack,  the 
Signs,  and  a  multitude  of  Stars,  and  was  fuppofted  on  the 
Back  of  a  Man  upon  his  Knees,  which  were  covered  with 
his  long  Garment;  intimating  that  the  World  was  upheld  by 
the  Power  of  God,  who  feems  to  be  covered  to  the  lower 
Ranks  of  Creatures,  with  divers  Emblems  and  dark  Shadows. 

Glo'bous  C ghbofus,  L.]  round  as  a  Globe  or  Bowl. 

Glo'bosus,  a,  um  [  in  Botan.  Writ]  is  when  the  Flowers 
grow  round  together  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  like  a  Ball,  as 
in  the  Globe  Thillle,  L. 

Globo'seness  [ globofitas ,  L.]  roundnefs  in  Form,  globu¬ 
lar  Form. 

Glo'merated  \_glomeratus,  L.]  wound  round  in  a  Bot¬ 
tom  as  Yarn,  £3 fe. 

Glo'bular  [ globularis ,  L.]  round  like  a  Globe. 

Globular  Chart,  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  Surface, 
or  fome  Part  of  the  Surface  of  the  terraqueous  Globe  upon  a 
Plain,  wherein  the  Parallels  of  Latitude  are  Circles  nearly 
concentrick;  the  Meridians  Curves  bending  towards  the  Poles, 
and  the  Rhumb  Lines  alfo  Curves. 

Glo'bularness  [of  globularis,  L.]  the  fame  as  Glo- 
bafenejs. 

Glo'bules  [globuli,  L  ]  fuch  Particles  of  Matter  as  are 
of  a  globular  or  fpherical  Figure. 

Glo^ulous  [g/obulofus,  L.]  being  round  in  Form  of  a 
Globe. 

Glo'bulus  Nafi  \_Anat]  the  lower  Cartilaginous  movea¬ 
ble  Part  of  the  Nofe,  L. 

Glomera'tion,  a  winding  round  in  a  Bottom  or  Ball, 
as  Yarn,  £sV.  is  wound,  L. 

Glo'merous  [glomerofus,  L.]  round  like  a  Bottom 
Thread,  Yarn,  &c. 

Glo'ominess,  duskinefs,  darknefs,  cloudinefs. 

Glo'omy  [Iilomun^,  Sax]  dusky,  dark  or  cloudy. 

Glo'ria  Patri\j,e.  Glory  to  the  Father]  a  Formula  of 
Verfe  in  the  Lhurgy,  repeated  at  the  End  of  each  Pfalm,  and 
4  H  upon 
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upon  other  Occcafions  to  give  Glory  to  the  Holy  Trinity* 
called  calfo  D  ox  o  logy,  L. 

Gloria  in  Exceifis  [/.  e.  Glory  in  the  Higheft]  a  kind  of 
Hymn  alfo  rehearfed  in  the  Divine  Office,  L. 

Glorification,  a  glorifying,  an  admitting  to  the  State 
of  Glory ;  alfo  a  giving  Glory,  L. 

To  GlO'Rify  \_glorificare,  L.  glorifier,  F.]  to  give 
Glory  to,  to  Praife  ;  alfo  to  place  among  the  Bleffed. 

Glo'riousness  [l' eft  at  glorieux,  F.]  glorious  Eftate, 
Quality,  fifr. 

Glo'ry  [in  a  Stage  Play]  is  a  reprefentation  of  Heaven. 

To  Glory  [gloriari,  L.  Je  glorifter,  F.J  to  boalt,  brag 
or  vaunt ;  to  pride  ones  fell  in. 

Glory  [in  Painting]  thofe  Beams  of  Light  commonly 
drawn  round  the  Head  ol  our  Saviour,  Saints,  £sV. 

Glory  [ gloria ,  L.]  Honour,  Renown,  Reputation, 
Fame. 

Glor  y  [with  Divines]  the  Majefty  of  God  conlidered  with 
infinite  Power,  and  all  other  divine  Perfections. 

To  Glose  [[of  Dlejan,  Sax.]  to  flatter,  footh,  collogue 
with. 

A  Gloss  [gloftii,  L.  >\<»V<niKse,  Gr.]  a  Comment,  Expo- 
fltion  or  Interpretation;  alfo  a  Shiningnefs  or  Luftre  fet  upon 
Silk,  Cloth,  Stuff-,  &c. 

A  Gloss,  alfo  is  a  literal  Tranflation  or  Interpretation  of 
an  Author  in  another  Language,  Word  for  Word. 

To  Gloss  [ glojfare ,  L.]  to  Comment  or  make  Notes 
upon. 

Glossary  [ gloftariuin ,  L]  a  Dictionary  explaining  the 
hard,  obfcurc  or  barbarous  Words  of  a  Language. 

Glo'ssing  upon  [of  gloftjare,  L.  glofter,  E-]  commenting 
briefly  upon. 

Glo'ssiness  [of  gk  (Ten,  Tfat.]  fhiningnefs;  fliewinefs. 

Glossoco’mium  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inltrament  for  fetting 
broken  Limbs,  L. 

Glossoco'mon  ([in  Mechanicks]  a  Machine  compofed  ot 
divers  dented  Pinions,  for  railing  huge  Weights  or  Burthens. 

Glosso'cr apher  [r \u>rcxyt<L$@‘  of  yk&oou.,  th6  Tongue, 
and  Gr.  ]  a  Writer  of  a  Glofiary. 

Glosso'cr  aphy  [Tkucr<ny&.yia,  Gr.]  the  Skill  of  Writing 
a  Gloflary. 

Glossogr  a'phical,  according  to  the  Art  of Glqflography. 

Glo'ss'ope'trb  [of  Tkuaja.  and  mr*?,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone 
refembling  the  Tongue  oy  a'Man;  alfo  a  Stone  call’d  the 
Tongue  Stone. 

Glo‘  tt is  [r\a'T,fft,  Gr.]  one.  of  the  five  Griffles  of  the 
Larynx  or  Head  of  the  Wind  Pipe;  the  Chink  of  the  Wind 
Pipe.  ,  , 

A  Glove  [Dio y,  SVja'.]  a  covering  for  the  Hand. 

Geove  Silver  [old  Rec. ]  Money  given  to  Servants. to  buy 
them  Gloves. 

To  throw  the  Glove-,  a  Practice  or  Ceremony  antlently 
ufed,  being  a  Challenge  to  a  Angle  Combat- 

Glo'ver  [jijloyejte,  Sax.]  a  maker  of  Gloves. 

GloVers  Stitch  [with  Surgeons]  is  when  the  Lips  of  a 
Wound  are  few’d  upwards  after  the  manner  of  Gloves. 

To  Glow  [£lo_pan,  fi^A-.]  to  grow  Hot  or  Red  as  the 
Cheeks  or  Ears  do. 

To  Glowt  J*  tol°°k  furlily’  do2ged,y>  &e- 

Glow-worm  [^lep  pyjiim>  Sax.]  a  fort  of  Infedt  that 
fhines  in  the  dark. 

Glo'zing  [of  fcleyunS,  S<zx-.]  flattering,  colloguing,  £sV. 

Glue  [gluten,  L.]  a  lticky,  clammy  Compofition  to  join 
Boards  together. 

Glu'iness  [aVglutinofus,  L]  fticky  Quality. 

Glu'ish  .[glutiuofus,  L.]  flicking,  clammy,  gluey  Nature 
er  Quality. 

Glu'mness  [of  ^lomun^,  S^a-.]  fullennefs  in  Looks. 

To  Glut  [glutire,  L  ]  to  over-charge,  to  over  flock. 

A  Glut,  an  over-charge  or  over-flock. 

Glutei  Gr.]  the  Name  of  feveral  Mufcles 

which  move  the  Buttocks. 

Gluteus  Major  [with  Anatomifts~\  the  largefl  Mufcle  of 
the  Thigh,  that  makes  up  the  Buttocks,  which  takes  its  Rife 
from  the  outward  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Os  ileum,  ,as  alfo 
from  the  hindermoft  Parts  of  the  Sacrum  and  Os  coccygis,  and 
islet  into  the  Line  a  After  a,  on  the  Back  of  the  Thigh  Bone ; 
fo  that  when  this  Mufcle  adts,  it  puts  the  Thigh  diredlly 
backwards. 

G lut.SU S  Medius  [with  Anatomifts]  the  middle  Mufcle  of 
the  Thigh,  lying  chiefly  under  the  tendinous  beginning  of 
the  Glutccus  Major,  arifing  from  the  outward  Part  of  the 
Os  ileum,  and  having  its  Infcrtion  to  the  upper  and  outward 
Part  of  the  Root  of  the  great  Trochanter .  This  Mufcle  is 
employ’d  in  turning  the  Thigh  inwards. 
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GLUT-ffiUS  Minor  [with  Anatomifts]  the  lefler  Mufcle  of 
the  Thigh,  lying  wholly  under  the  Glutaus  Medius,  taking 
its  Rife  from  the  DorJ’us  llei,  and  having  its  Infertion  at  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Root  of  the  great  Trochanter,  fo  that  its 
Fibres  running  parallel  with  thofe  of  the  Medius,  affifl  it  in 
all  its  Adlions. 

Glu'ten  [with  the  Antient  Phyficians]  a  kind  of  dewy 
Humour,  that  flicks  clofe  to  the  Parts,  other  wife  called  Rot 
Glutaa. 

Gluti'a  [r\xn*,  Gr.]  two  Prominences  of  the  Brain  call’d 
Nates. 

Gluti'n  ament,  Pafte. or  gluifh  Matter,  L. 

GlutTn ativeness  [of  glutinatio,  L.  or  glutineux,  F.] 
gluey  Quality. 

Glu/tinousness  [of glutineus,  L.]  gluifh  or  flicking  Qua¬ 
lity. 

Glu'tos  [rxisTO!-,  Gr.]  one  of  the  Procefles  in  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  otherwife  called  the  greater  Rotator. 

Glu'tton  [a  certain  Animal  laid  to  be  found  in  Lithuania , 
Mufcovy,  and  other  Northern  Countries]  this  gluttenous  Beall 
fluffs  it  felf  with  Carrion,  till  its  Paunch  flicks  out  like  a 
Drum,  and  then  getting  in  between  two  Trees,  (gfc.  it  pref- 
fes  out  the  Ordure  backwards  and  fonvards,  and  afterwards 
return:,  to  the  Carcafs  to  gorge  it  felf  again. 

GluTion  [glouton,  F.]  a  greedy  devourer. 

Glu  ttony,  eating  exceffively. 

Glu  'y  [glutinofus,  L.]  flicking,  or  like  Glue. 

Gly  conian  Verfe,  a  Verfe  confifting  of  two  Feet  and  a 
Syllable;  or  as  others  fay,  of  three  Feet,  a  fpor.dee  and  two 
Dadlyls,  or  rather  a  Spondee,  Choriambus  and  a  Pyrrhic. 

Glyche  [in  Architect  ]  a  general  Name  for  any  Cavity 
or  Canal  ufed  as  an  Ornament. 

Glycipi'cris  [with  Botanifts]  the  Plant  Bitter-Sweet,  or 
windy  Night-Shade,  L.  of  Gr. 

Glycyrrhi'za  [r\iwfth£a,  Gr]  the  Plaht  called  Li¬ 
quorice,  L- 

Gly'cyside  [with  Botanifts]  the  Piony,  L.  of  Gr. 

Glyn  [Dooms-Day  Book]  a  Valley  or  Dale. 

Gly  phice  [^hoptKH  of  Gr.  to  carve  or  ingrave] 

the  Art  of  Carving,  Cutting  or  Calling  the  Images  or  Re- 
femblances  of  natural  Things  in  Metal. 

Gna.pha'lium  [with  Botanifts]  the  Plant  Cud-Weed,  L. 
of  Gr.  i 

Gnar,  a  hard  Knot  in  Wood.  • 

To  Gna'sh  [prob.  of  ■jjn£e£an,  Sax.  to  gnaw]  to  grate  or 
make  a  grating  Noife  with  the  Teeth. 

Gnat  [£naete,  &?a-.]  a  fmall  Infefl  or  Fly  that  flings. 

Gnat  Snapper,  a  Bird. 

Gnatho'nical,  playing  or  a  fling  the  Part  of  Gnatbo,  a 
Parafite,  flattering,  deceitful  in  Words,  foothing  Perfons 
Humours  for  felf  Ends. 

Gna'thonizing  [of  Gnatho,  a  Flatterer  in  Terence]  flat¬ 
tering,  foothing  the  Humour  of  a  Perlon. 

To  Gnaw  [of  $ax-  or  fettcltoUlj  Tout.]  to 

bite  off. 

Gno'ma  [rioiMti,  Gr.]  a  Sentence. 

Gno'me,  a  Name  which  the  Cabalifts  give  to  a  fort  ofin- 
vilible  People,  who,  as  they  fancy  inhabit  the  inward  Parts 
of  the  Earth  and  fill  it  to  its  Centre. 

Gno'mon  [xftno'v,  Gr.]  an  Index.  ’ 

Gnomon  [in  Parallelograms]  a  Fi¬ 
gure  made  of  the  two  Complements, 
together  with  either  of  the  Parallelo¬ 
grams  about  the  Figure;  as  in  this 
Parallelogram,  the  Gnomon  is  N  added 
A  added  to  B,  or  N  added  to  G,  added  to  D,  added 


N 

^  D 

E 

to  A, 
to  E. 

Gnomon  [in  Dialling]  is  the  Stile,  Pin  or-^ock  of  a  Dial, 
the  Shadow  of  which  pointeth  out  the  Hours. 

Gnomo'nick  "l  [of  TtufjjsuKj  of  Tvdfxav,  Gr.  the  ftile 

Gnomo'nical  j  Pin  or  Cock  of  a  Dial]  belonging  to  a 
Dial,  or  the  Art  of  Dialling  or  Gnomonicks. 

Gnomo'nicks  [of  Gr.]  the  Art  of  Dialling. 

Gnomonolo'gica l,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Dial¬ 
og- 

Gnosi'm  achi  Gr.  q.  d.  Enemies  of  W loom 

or  Knowledge]  a  Sedl  of  Hereticks  who  were  profeffed  Ene¬ 
mies  to  all  ftudied  Knowledge  in  Divinity. 

Gno'sticks  [r*«<mM/,  Gr.]  a  Sedt  of  Hereticks,  An.  Ch. 
125.  who  arrogated  to  themlelves  a  high  Degree  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  looked  upon  all  other  Chriftians  as  Ample  and  ig¬ 
norant,  who  interpreted  the  facred  Writings  in  a  too  low  and 
literal  Senfe  in  all  Things ;  they  held  that  the  Soul  of  Man 
was  of  the  fame  Subltance  with  God ;  that  there  wrere  two 
Gods,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad ;  they  alfo  deny’d  the 
future  Judgment. 

Go 


To  Go  [£a«and  £an£an,  Sax.~\  to  walk,  move,  (Ac. 

Go  to  Bed  at  Noon,  the  Name  of  an  Herb. 

To  Go  to  God  ”'!  {Lam  Phrafe ]  is  to  be  difmifled 
To  Go  without  Day  the  Court.  • 

Goa,  the  arched  Fig-Tree;  a  Tree  in  fome  Parts  of 
Afia,  of  one  of  which  comes  a  whole  Wood;  for  the  Boughs 
reaching  to  the  Ground  take  Root. 

To  Goad  [of  S’oa'D,  to  prick  with  a  Goad. 

A  Goad  [Scab,  Sax.]  a  Staff  pointed  with  lharp  Iron, 
to  drive  Cattle  with. 

Goad,  an  Englifi  Ell,  by  which  Welch  Frize  is  meafured. 
Goal  [as  feme  imagine  of  god,  Du.  or '  gaute,  a  Pole, 
which  being  fet  in  the  Ground  was  the  Place  to  fun  tol  the 
end  of  a  Race. 

Goal  {geole,  F.]  a  Prifon  or  Jail. 

Goa'ler  {geolier,  F.]  the  Keeper  of  a  Jail  or  Prifon. 

-  To  Goar  [probi  of  £ebo_pian,  Sax.  fer are,  L.j  to  bore 
or  pierce  with  a  Horn,  as  a  Bull,  (Ac. 

Goa'ring  {Sea  Term]  a  Sail  is  faid  to  be  cut  goaring, 
when  it  is  gradually  cut  Hoping,  and  is  broader  at  the  Clew 
than  at  the  Earing. 

Goat  [^aalce,  5V/.r.]  an  Anirrfaf  well  known. 

Goat  Hart,  a  hone  Buck.  , 

A  wild  Goat  {Hieroglyphic! fly]  Wds  ufed  to  reprefent  a 
very  fober  Man,  becaufe  this  Animal  lives  in  Defaft  Places 
mot  frequented,  drinks  feldom,  ii\J  will  fubfifl  a  long  Time 
without  Water.  .  -yr.c r 

Goat 's-Bread,  Goat's-Beard,  Goaf s-MUrjoradt,  Goafs- 
Rue;  feveral  forts  of  Herbs. 

GoAT-Chafer,  an  InfeCt ;  a  kind  of  Beetle. 

Goat’s -Thorn,  a  Shrub. 

Goa  tish  [of  ^setriejj,  Sax.]  of  the  Nature  of  or  like  a 
Goat. 

A  Goa'therd  [Kaetre-hiejVoe,  Sax.]  a  Keeper  or  Feeder 
of  Goats.  ‘  ■1-'i 

Goat  Miller']  [of  jjaete  and  melcan,  Sax.]  a  kind  of 
Goat  Sucker  j  O wl . 

Gob  Q  [ gtbeau,  F.]  a  mouthful,  a  great  bit  of 
Go'bbetj  Meat. 

To  Go'bble  {gober,  F.]  to  eat  voracioufly,  or  fwallow 
I  down  without  Chewing,  as  Ducks,  is c. 

Goebel  ins,  a  celebrated  Manufactory  at  Paris  and  elfe- 
where,  for  the  making  of  Tapeftry,  (Ac.  for  the  Ufe  of  the 

Crown. 

Go'blet  {gobelet,  F.  as  fome  will  have  it  o(  Cupa,  Lat. 
Barb,  but  Budceus  of  wnirsai,  Gr.]  a  large  drinking  Veffel, 
commonly  of  a  round  Form,  and  without  either  Foot  or 
Handle. 

Go'bbling  {of  gobant,  F.]  eating  voracioufly,  fwallowing 
down  hiilily. 

Goblin  {gobelin,  F.]  a  Spirit,  a  Bugbear,  a  Hobgoblin. 

Go'bonIted  j*  C  in  Heraldry,  ]  See  Compone. 

God  [  tJo"0,  Sax.]  the  Divine  Being. 

God  {Hieroglyphic ally]  was  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  re- 
prefented  by  the  Body  of  a  Man,  covered  with  a  long  gar¬ 
ment,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  Head  an  Hawk  ;  By  the  Ex¬ 
cellency,  Courage,  Nimblenefs  and  good  Qualities  of  this 
Bird,  fhadowing  out  the  incomparable  Perfections  of  its 
Creator. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  did  alfo  reprefent  God,  by  a  Man 
fitting  upon  his  Heels,  with  all  his  lower  Parts  covered,  to 
intimate,  that  he  hath  hid  the  Secret  of  his  Divine  Nature,  in 
his  Works  that  appear  to  our  Eyes. 

Go'ddess  flrotoejye,  SVi*.]  a  She-Deity. 

.  Gods  and  Goddefles  of  the  Romans  were  many  ;  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  Deities  is  fuppos’d  to  be  for  the  fatisfying  the 
Minds  of  the  ignorant  People,  who  could  not  comprehend 
how  one  and  the  fame  Deity  could  be  diffus’d  throughout  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Univerfe. 

The  chief  of  the  Gods  of  the  Romans  were  Jupiter,  the 
God  of  Thunder,  his  Wife  Juno,  the  Goddefs  of  Riches ; 
Minerva,  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom  ;  Venus,  the  Goddefs  of 
Beauty  ;  Mars  of  War  ;  Mercury  of  Eloquence  ;  Apollo  of 
Phyflck ;  Neptune  of  the  Sea  ;  Vefia  of  the  Earth  ;  Ceres 
ot  Bread-Corn  ;  Diana  of  Hunting ;  Saturn  of  Time  ; 
Janus  of  Husbandly  ;  Sol,  the  Sun  ;  Luna,  the  Moon  ; 
Bacchus  of  Wine;  Vi  El  or  ia  of  ViClory  ;  Cupid  of  Love; 
Nemefis  of  Revenge,  (Ac. 

Befides  their  many  other  Deities,  all  the  Perfections  and 
Virtues  of  the  Soul  were  adored  as  fo  many  Deities,  viz. 
Mens,  the  Mind  ;  Virtus,  Virtue;  Honos,  Honour;  Pietas, 
Piety,  (Ac.  And  they  had  particular  Divinities  over  every 
Part  of  a  Man’s  Life. 

The  young  Babes  were  under  the  Protection  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Deities,  viz.  Opis,  NaJcio,  Vaticanus,  Levana,  Cu - 


tuna,  Goddefles  that  look’d  to  the  Child  in  the  Cradle ;  Ru¬ 
ns  ina,  that  aflifted  it  in  Sucking. 

Potina,  Educo,  OJJilago,  Fabulinus ,  Carnea,  juventus.  Or - 
bona,  Vtlupia,  Libentina,  Anculi  dii,  were  honoured  by 
Servants. 

New  married  Couples  had  feveral  Deities,  as  Jugatinus, 
that  joined  them  together;  Domiducus,  he  that  led  the  Bride 
home;  Manturna  Dea,  Virginehfis,  Cinxia,  Mutinus,  Deus- 
pater,  SubigUs,  Dea-mater,  Preina,  Viriplaca  Dea,  who  all 
had  their  feveral  Offices  appointed  them  in  Marriages. 

The  Women  had  alio  the  following  Goddefles  of  Child¬ 
bearing,  viz.  Mena  Dea,  Juno,  Fluonia  and  Lucina,  Par- 
tunda,  Latona,  Egeria,  Bona.  Dea,  Magna  Genata,  &c. 
They  had  alfo  Muria,  the  Goddefs  of  Lazinefs. 

Strenua  Dea,  the  Goddefs  of  Strength  and  Valour. 

Stirftuta'  Dea,  the  Goddefs  that  prompts  Men  to  Labour. 
Agonius  Dens,  a  God  wha  blefs’d  their  Undertakings. 

Dea  Horta,  a  Goddefs  that'  perfuaded  them  to  any  Bufinefs, 
Catilis  Deus,  a  God  that  made  them  careful. 

V slumnus  Deus,  the  God  of  their  Wills. 

Adeona  and  Abeona,  Goddefles  of  their  coming  in  and  go 
ing  out. 

Vittoria,  the  Goddefs  of  Victory. 

Pellonia,  a  Goddefs  that  was  very  aCtive  in  driving  .away 
Enemies. 

FeJJbnia  Dea,  a  Goddefs  who  helped  thofe  that  were  weary. 
Averruncus  Deus,  the  God  that  averted  all  Evil. 

Anger  ottia,  the  Goddefs  of  Silence. 

Laverna,  a  Goddefs  who  gave  Thieves  fuccels  in  their 
Robberies,  and  unto  whom  they  offered  Sacrifices.  Thieves 
were  under  her  Protection,  divided  their  Spoil  in  her  Wood, 
where  ihe  had  a  Temple  ereCted. 

N ania  Dea,  Libitina,  See.  the  Goddefs  of  Funerals. 

The  Romans  alfo  had  Geds  and  Goddefles  of  the  Fields, 
befides  a  multiplicity  of  Nymphs  and  Satyrs ;  as  Jugaticus, 
the  God  of  the  Mountains;  Pan,  was  a  God  of  the  Field; 
Sylvanus,  the  God  of  Cattle ;  Priapus,  of  the  Gardens ;  Fero- 
nia,  of  the  Woods. 

Pales,  was  the  Goddefs  of  Fodder  and  of  Shepherds. 

Flora,  The  Goddefs  of  Flowers. 

Pomona,  the  G  oddefs  of  Apples  and  fuch  like  Fruit. 
Tutullina,  a  Goddefs  who  had  an  Eye  over  Corn- 
RobigUs,  a  God  that  preferved  their  Corn  from  Mildew. 
Populonid\  Godddefles  that  defended  -  their  Corn  from 
Fulgura  j  Thunder. 

Pilumnus,  a  God  of  Bakers. 

Picumnus,  a  God  that  taught  Men  to  improve  the  Ground 
with  Dung. 

Bubona,  the  Goddefs  of  Oxen. 

Hippona,  the  Goddefs  of  Horfes. 

Me  Ilona,  the  Goddefs  of  Bees. 

Rufina,  a  Goddefs  of  the  Country. 

Terminus,  a  God  of  Limits. 

The  Romans  had  increafed  the  Number  of  their  Deities  to 
feveral  Thoufands,  every  Affe&ion  of  the  Mind  and  Difealc 
of  the  Body  was  honoured  as  a  Deity,  viz.  Pavor  and  Pal¬ 
lor,  Cloacina,  Rediculus,  Tempefias,  Febris,  Fugia,  Fornax, 
Caca,  Vicepota,  V slturnus,  See. 

And  as  the  Romans  enlarged  their  Dominions,  they  admit¬ 
ted  all  the  Gods  and  Goddefles  of  other  Nations  into  their 
City,  as  San 51  us  or  Deus  Fidius,  the  God  of  the  Sabines ; 
Jo  or  Jus  and  Ofiris,  Goddefles  of  the  Egyptians ;  all  the 
other  Gods  of  the  Grecians,  Illyrians,  Gauls,  Spaniards , 
Germans  and  Afiatick  People  were  brought  to  Rome,  and 
there  worfhipped. 

When  Tiberius  heard  of  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by 
the  Information  of  Pilate,  he  defired  the  Senate,  that  JeJus 
Chrifi  might  be  introduced  among!!  the  Number  of  their 
Deities;  but  they  did  not  confent  to  it;  either  becaufe  the 
Place  of  his  Nativity  was  generally  hated  by  all  Nations;  or 
rather  becaufe  he  could  not  be  rightly  worfliipped  there  where 
there  was  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  idle  Gods. 

Go'dbote  [jjobbofce,  Sax  ]  an  Ecclefiaftical  Fine  or  A- 
mercement  antiently  paid  for  Offences  again!!  God. 

Godi'vo  [in  Cookery]  a  delicious  kind  of  Farce. 

Go'dless  [S’otoJeay,  Sax.]  without  God,  impious,  wicked. 
Go'dliness  [£ofclicnefye.  Sax.]  pious  or  religious  Qua¬ 
lity  or  Difpofition. 

Gov-Father  [So^  F^^P,  Sax  ]  a  Man  that  is  Surety  to 
a  Child  in  Baptifm. 

Gov-Fathers  [of  Duels]  in  antient  Times  were  a  kind  of 
Advocates  chofen  by  the  two  Parties,  to  reprefent  the  Rea- 
fons  of  their  Combat  to  the  Judge. 

God  -Mother  [£06  mo’Sejt,  S.fxj  a  Woman  that  is  Surety 
for  a  Child  at  Baptifm. 


God 


thoxs-Child  [£o6-cylb,  Sax.]  the  Child  for  whom  Sureties 
undertake. 

God-Soh  [boto-yuna,  Sax.]  a  Man-Child,  for  whom  Sure¬ 
ties  have  undertaken. 

God -Daughter  [‘go'o-'ooh'eop,  a  Woman-Child,  for 

whom  Sponfors  have  anfwered  in  Baptifm. 

Go'dwit,  a  kind  of  Quail. 

Gog  maogg,  a  Britijh  Giant,  faid  to  have  been  twelve 
Cubits  high  ;  an  Image  of  which  Hands  in  the  Guild-Hall 
of  London.  ‘ 

To  be  a  Gog  [prob.  of  goijues,  F.  merry  Mood,  Pin  or 
Cue]  to  be  eagerly  defirous  of. 

Go'ggle  Eyed,  having  full,  rolling  Eyes. 

Go'ging  Stool,  a  ducking  Stool. 

Go'ing  [of  gan,  Sax.  to  go]  walking,  moving. 

Going  to  the  Vault  [with  Hunters ]  ufed  of  a  Hare,  when 
Ihe  takes  to  the  Ground  like  a  Coney. 

Go' la  [with  Arch  it  ells]  an  Ornament,  an  Ogee  or  Wave. 

Gold  [gol'o,  &?.*•. J  is  the  richeft  and  heavieft  Metal,  and 
the  moil  iolid  or  leaft  porous ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  compofed 
of  a  more  pure  and  red  fubtile  Sulphur,  and  pure  Mercury, 
fed  and  not  burning,  confining  of  Particles  fo  thin,  and  fo 
firmly  interwoven,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  feparate  them 
one  from  another.  The  Parts  being  fo  clofely  connefted, 
that  it  will  not  fuffer  any  Diminution  or  Lofs  by  Fire.  It  is 
not  fubjeft  to  Ruft,  and  being  heated  or  melted,  preferves  its 
Heat  longer  than  any  other  Metal,  and  in  Weight  is  ten 
times  heavier  than  Earth,  and  there  is  feven  times  as  much 
Matter  in  a  Piece  of  Gold,  as  in  one  of  Glafs  of  the  fame 
Magnitude. 

It  is  of  fo  durable  a  Nature,  that  no  Body  can  be  extended 
fo  much  as  Gold,  one  Ounce  of  it  being  (as  is  reported.)  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  beat  out  into  750  Leaves,  each  four  Fingers 
breadth  fquarc;  nay,  fome  affirm,  that  one  Ounce  of  it  may 
be  beaten  out  fo,  as  to  cover  ten  Acres  of  Ground;  and  by 
Wire-drawers  it  is  extended  to  that  Length,  that  one  Ounce 
will  afford  a  Thread  of  230490  Foot  long. 

The  antient  Phoenicians,  who  were  famous  Merchants, 
and  fcarce  knew  any  other,  God  befides  their  Gold,  painted 
their  Idols  with  large  Purfes  at  their  Sides  full  of  Money. 

G'olden  [golden,  &7.v.]  of  Gold. 

Golden  Fleece,  the  Figure  of  a  Ram  gilt  with  Gold ;  alfo 
fmall  Grains  of  Gold  found  in  Rivers,  and  gathered  in 
Sheep’s  Skins  with  the  Wool  on. 

Go'ldilocks  [golbi-loccay.  Sax.]  a  Flower. 

Go'ld-fjnder  [of  golD  and  _yinban,  Sax.]  one  who  emp¬ 
ties  Privies  or  Houfes  of  Eafement, 

G'old-finch  [golto-jrinc,  ,9.7. r.]  a  Bird. 

Go'ld-hammer  [golto  jjameji,  &7.v]  a  Bird. 

Go'ld-pleasure,  the  Name  of  an  Herb. 

Go'lden-ring,  a  Worm  that  gnaws  the  Vine,  and  wraps 
It  felf  up  in  its  Leaves. 

Go'l  den-rod,  the  Name  of  an  Herb. 

Go'lden-rule  [is  fo  called  by  way  of  Excellency]  which 
is  either[fingle  or  compound,  direft  or  inverfe.  The  Angle 
Golden-Rule,  is  when  three  Numbers  or  Terms  are  propofed, 
and  a  fourth  proportional  to  them  is  demanded ;  as  the  Que¬ 
ftion  following;  if  four  Horfes  eat  eighteen  Bufhels  of  Corn 
in  a  certain  Number  of  Days,  what  will  eight  Horfes  require 
ill  the  fame  Time,  viz.  thirty  fix  Bufhels. 

The  compound  Golden-Rule,  is  when  five  Terms  are  pro¬ 
pounded,  in  order  to  find  out  a  fixth,  as  if  four  Horfes  eat 
eight  Bufhels  of  Corn  in  three  Months,  how  much  will  ferve 
eight  for  nine  Months. 

The  Golden-Rule  dir  eft,  is  when  the  Senfe  or  Tenour  of 
the  Queftion  requires  the  fourth  Number  fought,  to  bear 
fuch  proportion  to  the  fecond,  as  the  third  Number  has  to 
the  firll :  So  in  the  firft  Queftion,  as  eight  is  the  double  of 
four,  fo  ought  the  fourth  Number  to  be  the  double  of 
eighteen,  i.  e.  thirty  fix. 

The  Golden-Rule  inverfe,  is  when  the  fourth  Term  re¬ 
quired  ought  to  proceed  from  the  fecond  Term,  according  to 
the  fame  Rate  or  Proportion,  that  the  firft  proceeds  from  the 
third ;  as  for  Example,  if  four  Horfes  do  require  a  certain 
Quantity  of  Corn  fix  Days,  how  many  Days  will  the  fame 
Quantity  ferve  eight  Horfes :  Here  four  is  half  eight,  fo 
ought  the  fourth  Term  required  to  be  half  fix.  This  is  cal¬ 
led  alfo  the  Rule  of  Three  indirect  or  backwards. 

Golden  Number  [in  AJironomy]  a  Number  beginning 
with  one,  and  encreafing  one  every  Year,  till  it  comes  to 
nineteen,  and  there  begins  again,  the  Ufe  of  which  is  to  find 
the  Change,  Full  and  Quarters  of  the  Moon. 

Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  [with  Chytnijls]  Regulus  of 
Antimony  boil’d  in  Water  and  ftrained,  having  Vinegar  af¬ 
terwards  poured  on  it,  fo  that  a  reddifh  or  gold  coloured  Pow¬ 
der  will  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel. 


GOXDENY,  the  Fifh  alfo  call’d  a  Gilt-head. 

Burnifh'i  Gold  is  Gold  fmooth’d  and  polifh’d  with  2 
Steel  Inftrunient  call’d  a  Burniflier. 

Million  if  Gold,  a  Phrafe  ufed  to  fignify  a  million  of 
Crowns. 

Mofaick  Gold,  Gold  applied  in  Pannels  on  a  proner 
ground,  diftributed  into  Squares,  Lozenges,  and  other  Com¬ 
partments,  part  whereof  is  lhadowed  to  raife  or  heighten  the 
reft. 

Fine  Gold  is  that  which  is  refined  and  purged  by  Fire,  of 
all  its  Impurities  and  all  Alloys. 

Shell  Gold  is  that  ufed  by  the  Illuminers,  and  with  which 
Perfons  may  write  in  Gold  with  a  common  Pen.  It  is  made 
of  Leaves  of  Gold  reduced  to  an  impalpable  Powder,  by 
grinding  on  a  Marble. 

Virgin  Gold  is  Gold  juft  taken  out  of  the  Mines,  before 
it  hath  palled  under  any  adlion  of  Fire,  or  qth,er  Preparation. 

A  Tun  of  Gold,  with  the  Dutch,  is  in  value  10000a 
Florins;  a  Tun  of  Gold,  at  4/.  the  Ounce,,  amounts  to 
96000/. 

Goix) -Foil,  [of  Feuille,  2  Leaf,  ]  Leaf- Gold. 

Go'lding  [  (S5ulDelm,  Du.]  a  fort  of  Apple. 

Goldlinc,  a  Fifh. 

Go'ldsmith  [S'oltoymi’S,  Sax.]  a  worker  or  feller  of 
Gold  or  Silver  Veffels. 

Golls  prob.  of  £al yy  of  £ealyian,  to  weild ]  becaufe  the 
Hands  handle  and  manage  Affairs. 

Go'lops  0  [  in  Heraldry  ]  little  Balls  or  Roundelets  of  a 

Go'lpes5  purple  Colour. 

Go'man  £  [prob.  q.  Goodman]  a  Husband  or  Mailer  of 

Go'mmano  a  Family. 

Gome,  the  black  and  oily  greafe  of  a  Cart-Wheel,  ife . 

Go'mpHjENE  [with  Botanifs]  the  Herb  Jealouiy  or 
Popinfay. 

Gomphi'asis  [r^eiWr,  Gr.]  a  Diftemper  of  the  Teeth, 
when  they  are  loofe  and  ready  to  drop  out. 

Go'mphoma  f  [  Gr.]  the  fattening  of  one  Bone 

Gomphosis  3  into  another  like  a  Nail,  as  of  the  Teeth 
in  the  Jaws. 


—  Mjrupi  j  a  uiiu  nui  111  lien  ui£,ger  man  a 
Fly,  with  Ihining  Wings,  that  fings  fo  fweetjy,  that  it  is  not 
much  inferior  to  a  Nightingale. 

Go'mphos  [reju*©-,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Swelling  in  the  Eye, 
when  the  Ball  of  it  goes  beyond  the  Skin  call’d  Uvea  Tunica. 

Gona'gra  [iWj.gpc  of  >«»«,  the  Knee,  and  a  Cap¬ 
ture,  Gr.]  the  Gout  in  the  Knee. 

Go n a 'rch aT  [of  yitu,  a  Knee,  or  Gr.  an  Angle] 

Gono'rcha  j  tome  take  it  to  be  a  Dial  drawn  on  diver* 
Surfaces  or  Planes,  fome  of  which  being  horizontal,  others 
vertical,  others  oblique,  &c.  are  formed  divers  Angles. 

Gone  [ol  £an.  Sax.  to  go]  departed,  palled  away,  taken 
away. 

Gone  out  a  Head  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  Term  ufed  when  a  Ship 
under  Sail  has  palled  before  the  Head  of  another. 

Go'ndola  [fome  derive  it  of  TVm.*c,  a  Bark  or  little 
Ship;  others  of  y vJbt  a  little  Vafe,  Gr.]  a  flat,  long  Boat 
ufed  by  the  Venetians. 


Gonfa'lon-'  the  Church  Banner  carried  in  the  Pope’s 

Gonfa  non  j  Army ;  alfo  a  kind  of  round  Tent,  borne 
as  a  Canopy  at  the  Head  of  the  Proceffions  of  the  principal 
Churches  in  Rome,  in  cafe  of  Rain,  its  Verge  or  Banner  fer- 
ving  for  a  Shelter.  4 

Gonfaloni'er,  the  Pope’s  Standard  Bearer. 

Gonorrhoe'A  [rovopooi*  of  Seed,  and  *«»,  Gr.  to 
flow]  a  Difeafe  when  there  is  a  frequent  difeharge,  or  an  in¬ 
voluntary  dripping  of  die  Seed  without  erection  of  the  Penis’, 
called  alfo  a  Clap  or  running  of  the  Reins. 

Gonorrhoea  Cor  data  [with  Surgeons]  a  Diftemper, 
when,  together  with  the  Effufion  of  the  Semen,  the  Urethra 
is  bent  like  a  Bow  with  Pain. 

Go  ngrona  [with  Surgeons]  every  Swelling  that  happens 
in  the  finewy  Parts,  with  hardnefs  and  roundnefs. 

Good  [£oS.  Sax.]  beneficial,  £jV. 

Go'ODNESS,  good  Quality,  &c. 

Good  a  bearing  Q  [in  Law]  is  an  exadl  Carriage  of  a 

Good  Behaviour  J  Subjedt  towards  the  King  and  ^|us 
Liege  People,  to  which  fome  Perfons  upon  their  diffolute 
Courfe  of  Life  are  bound. 

Good  Country,  an  Affize  or  Jury  of  Country-Men  or 
good  Neighbonrs. 

Good  E  [cheat  [in  Laid]  forfeited. 

Go  odliness  [DoSlicneype,  .SV/xv]  goodly  Appearance, 

Quality,  Nature,  Ufc. 

Go'OD-lack!  an  Interjedlion  or  Admiration. 

Go  odman  [{Jobman,  Sax  ]  a  Country  Appellation  for  a 
Mailer  of  a  Family. 


Good- 


>. 

GO  (3  0 


Goodness,  is  whatever  tends  or  conduces  to  preferve  or 
improve  Nature  or  Society;  in  oppofition  to  Evil,  which 
tends  to  deftroy  or  impair  it. 

Good  [in  Metapbyficks]  is  the  eflential  Perfection  and  In¬ 
tegrity  of  a  Thing,  whereby  it  has  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  its  Nature. 

Natural  Good  T  is  that  whereby  a  Thing  po  defies  all 
,  Phyfical  Good  J  things  neceflary  to  its  bene  ejji,  i.  e.  to 
Its  well  being  or  lecond  perfections;  and  to  the  performance 
of  its  Functions  and  Ufes. 

Mural  Good”]  is  the  Agreement  of  a  thinking  reafonable 
Ethick  Good j  Being,  and  of  the  Habits,  ACts  and  In-, 
clinations  of  it,  with  the  Dictates  of  right  Reafon,  and  the 
Will  of  the  Creator,  as  difeovered  by  natural  Right. 

Relative  Good,  fuch  as  is  in  Foods,  which  may  be  good 
for  one  and  bad  in  another. 

Go'ody  [q.  d.  ftob-jn/e,  gax.  j  e  Good-wife]  a  com¬ 
mon  Country  Appellation  of  a  Woman. 

Adventitious  Goods  [in  Law]  are  fuch  as  arife  otherwife 
than  by  Succelfion  from  Father  or  Mother,  or  from  Anceltor 
to  Defcendant. 

Dotal  Goods,  are  fuch  as  accrue  from  a  Dowry,  and 
which  the  Husband  is  not  allowed  to  alienate. 

Paraphernal  Goods  [in  Law]  are  thofe  which  the  Wife 
gives  the  Husband  to  Enjoy,  on  Condition  of  withdrawing 
them  when  (lie  pleales. 

ProveSitious  Goods  [in  Lavs']  are  fuch  as  arife  by  direCt 
Succeflion. 

Receptitious  Goods  [in  Lazo]  are  fuch  as  the  Wife  might 
referve  a  lull  or  intire  Property  of  to  her  felf,  and  enjoy  them 
independant  of  her  Husband,  in  difiinCtion  from  dotal  and 
paraphernal. 

Vacant  Goods  [in  Lazo]  are  thofe  abandoned  and  left  at 
large,  either  becaufe  the  Heir  renounces  them,  or  becaufe 
the  deceafed  has  no  Heir. 

Googe,  a  Tool  for  boring  Holes. 

Goole  [prob.  of  £epaiian.  Sax.]  a  Ditch,  a  Trench,  a 
Puddle. 

Goose  [S’oJ,  SAa\]  a  Fowl  well  known. 

A  Goose  [ Hieroglyphic  ally ]  was  by  the  Egyptians  pour- 
tray’d,  to  fignify  a  vain  Babbler,  or  a  filly  Poet. 

Wild  Goose  [ Hieroglypbically ]  was  by  the  Egyptians 
pictured,  to  fignify  a  feafonable Jilence,  becaufe  it  is  reported 
of  that  Fowl,  that  when  it  flies  over  Mountains  where  Eagles 
refort,  knowing  their  natural  Inability  to  keep  Silence,  they 
take  a  Stone  into  their  Bill,  which  hinders  them  from  making 
a  Noife,  and  when  they  are  out  of  Danger  they  let  it  fall. 
Goose  Berries,  a  well  known  Fruit. 

Wincbejkr  Goose,  a  Swelling  in  the  Thigh. 

Goose  Bill,  an  Inllrument  ufed  by  Surgeons. 

Goose  Intentos  [Lancafhire]  a  Cudom  by  which  the  Huf- 
bandmen  claim  a  Goofe  on  .the  fixteenth  Sunday  after  Pente- 
eojl,  at  which  Time  the  old  Church  Prayers  ended  thus ;  ac 
bonis  operibus  jugiter  praftat  effe  intentos. 

Goose  Wing  {Sea  Term]  a  particular  way  of  fitting  up  the 
Sail  on  the  Miffen  Yard,  in  order  that  the  Ship  may  Sail  more 
fwiftly  before  a  Wind  or  Quarter  Wind,  with  a  fair,  frelh 
Gale ;  it  it  fometimes  call’d  a  Jludding  Sail. 

Go'r-eellied  [of  £oji.  Filth,  and  bneli£,  &?*.]  one 
*hat  hath  a  great  Belly ;  alfo  a  Gormandizer,  a  Glutton, 
b'e. 

Gorze  J*  [£C0JliT,  S'7*-]  Furz,  a  Shrub. 

Gorce,  a  Pool  of  Water  to  keep  Fifli  in;  a  Stop  in  a 
River,  as  Mills,  Stakes,  &c. 

Go  rdian-knot,  an  Intricacy,  fo  called  in  Allufion  to 
one  Gordius,  a  Phrygian,  who  being  exalted  from  a  Huf- 
bandman  to  be  a  King,  hung  his  Plough  and  Husbandry  U- 
-tenfils  in  the  Temple,  ty’d  up  in  fuch  an  intricate  Knot,  that 
the  Monarchy  of  the  World  was  promifed  to  him  that  fitould 
untie  it;  which  Alexander  the  Great,  after  feveral  Elfays, 
not  being  able  to  do,  cut  it  with  his  Sword. 

Gore  [£ojie.  Sax.]  corrupt  or  clotted  Blood. 

Gore  [in  Heraldry]  is  one  of  the  Abatements 
-wniji  I  °f  Honour,  and  is  a  Figure  confifting  of  two 
J  if  ^‘nes  drawn,  one  from  the  finiiter  Chief,  and 
A — the  other  in  the  finifter  Bafc,  both  meeting  in  an 
acute  Angle  in  the  middle  of  the  Fcjfe  Point ;  and  Guillim 
fays,  denotes  a  Coward. 

,  To  Gore  [{jebojiian,  to  Wound  with  a  Horn,  as  a 

Bull,  £jV.  does. 

Gor.s  [old  AVr.]  a  fmall,  narrow  flip  of  Ground. 

"  Gorge  [in  Fortification]  the  Entrance  of  a  Baftion,  or  of  a 
Ravelin,  or  of  other  Out  work. 

Gorge  of  aflat  Bafiion  [in  Fortification]  is  a  right  Line, 


which  bounds  the  DiftancC  comprehended  between  the  two 

Flanks. 

Gorge  of  a  Ravelin,  is  the  Space  contained  between  the 
two  Ends  of  their  Faces  next  the  Place. 

Gorge  [in  Architecture]  a  kind  of  Moulding  hollow  on 
the  infide,  which  is  larger,  but  not  fo  deep  as  the  Scotia, 
and  ferves  for  Compartments,  Chambranles,  &e.  alfo  the 
narrowed:  Part  of  the  Dorick  and  Tufcan  Capitals,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Ailragal,  the  Shaft  of  the  Pillar,  and  the  Annulus. 

Gorge  of  a  Chimney,  is  that  Part  between  the  Cham- 
branle  and  the  Crowning  of  the  Mantle, 

Gorge  of  the  half  Moon,  is  the  fpace  contained  between 
the  two  Ends  of  the  Faces  next  the  Place,  call’d  alfo  Gorge 
of  the  Ravelin. 

Gorge  of  the  Out-works,  is  the  fpace  between  their  Wings 
or  Sides  next  to  the  great  Ditch. 

To  Gorge  [^rr,  F.]  to  fill,  to  glut,  to  cram. 

Go'rged  [gorge,  F.]  filled,  glutted,  crammed,  £$V. 

Gorged  [with  Farriers]  fwelled. 

Gorged  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  a  Crown,  Coronet,  or  the 
like,  is  reprefented  about  the  Neck  of  a  Lion  or  Swan. 

Go'rgeren,  a  part  of  the  antient  Armour,  being  that 
which  covered  the  Throat. 

Go/rgeous,  fine,  coftly,  rich,  gallant,  magnificent, 
ftately. 

Go'rceousness,  fumptuoufnefs,  cofllinefs,  fplendidnefs. 

Go  rget  [une  gorgette,  F.  gorgietta,  ltd.]  a  Woman’* 
Neck-drefs ;  alio  a  fort  of  Bread-Plate  worn  by  Soldiers. 

Go^RST  - 

Go'ssy  j>io°PY'c'Z,  Sax.]  furzy,  full  of  furze. 

To  Go'rmandize  [  » ourmander ,  F.]  to  eat  gluttonoufly. 

Go's-hawk  [£oy  £a jroc,  $,,*.]  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

Go'slin  [a  diminutive  of  &of,  a  Goofe,  q.  d.  Goofelingj 
a  young  Goofe ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Subdance  that  grows  on  Nut- 
Trees. 

Go'spei.  [S’o'oypell  of  Dob,  God  or  Good,  and  ypellian. 
Sax.  to  tell  or  relate,  q.  d.  God’s  Relation  or  good  Saying] 
the  Books  of  the  New  Tefiament,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John ;  alfo  the  Principles  and  Doftrines  of  Chridianity 
in  them  revealed. 

GoApeller,  he  that  reads  the  Gofpel  in  a  Cathedral 
Church. 

Go'ssip  [of  £0fc.  Sax.  God,  and  yyb,  a  Kinfman  or  Wo¬ 
man,  q.  d.  Relation  in  God,  a  Sponfor  in  Baptifm]  hence, 
a  prating,  talkative  Woman,  that  goes  about  from  Houfe  td 
Houfe,  telling  or  hearing  goffiping  Stories. 

A  Go'ssiping,  a  merry  Meeting  of  Goflips  at  a  Woman’s 
Lying-in;  a  fpending  the  Time  idly,  in  gadding  from  Place 
to  Place  to  hear  or  tell  News  or  Tales  concerning  Perfons  or 
Things. 

Go/ssomer,  a  thin.  Cobweb-like,  or  downy  Subdance 
that  flies  about  in  funny  Weather,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to 
rot  Sheep. 

Go'thick  Building,  a  manner  of  Building  brought  into 
Ufe  after  thofe  barbarous  People,  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
made  their  Irruptions  into  Italy  ',  who  demolilhed  the  great- 
ed  Part  of  the  antient  Roman  Architedlure,  as  alfo  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  did  the  Grecian ;  and  indead  of  thefe  admirable 
and  regular  Orders  and  Modes  of  Building,  introduc’d  a  li¬ 
centious  and  fantadical  Mode,  wild  and  chimerical,  whofe 
Profiles  are  incorreft,  which  altho’  it  was  fometimes  adorn’d 
with  expenfive  and  codly  Carvings;  but  lamentable  Imagery* 
has  not  that  Augudnefs,  Beauty  and  jud  Symmetry,  which 
the  antient  Greek  and  Roman  Fabricks  had  ;  However,  it  is 
oftentimes  found  very  drong,  and  appears  rich  and  pompous* 
as  particulaaly  in  feveral  Englijh  Cathedrals. 

Antient  Got  hick  Architecture,  is  that  which  the  Goths 
brought  with  them  from  the  North  in  the  fixth  Century: 
Thofe  Edifices  built  after  this  manner  are  exceeding  maflive, 
heavy  and  coarfe. 

Modern  Gothics  Architecture,  is  light,  delicate  and  rich 
to  an  extreme,  full  of  whimfical  and  impertinent  Ornaments, 
as  Wefiminfler- Abby ,  Coventry-Crofs,  See. 

Goths,  an  antient  People  of  Gothia,  an  Ifland  in  the  Bal- 
tick-Sea ,  eighteen  Miles  in  length,  fituated  by  Denmark  and 
not  far  from  Norway,  fubjefl  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden.  The 
firll  of  them  came  out  of  Scythia,  in  the  Northern  Part  of 
Europe.  From  Gothia  or  Gothland  they  rambled  into  Ger¬ 
many,  where  an  hundred  Thoufand  of  them  were  flain  before 
the  Year  of  Chrifi  3 1 4.  But  not  long  after  they  brought  in¬ 
to  Subjeflion  and  Barbarifm  a  great  Part  of  the  Chridian 
World,  and  poflefs’d  themfclves  of  a  Part  of  Italy,  now  call’d 
Lombardy,  whence  they  were  call’d  Lombards. 

Go'tten  [of  ^etan.  Sax.  to  get]  procured,  poflefled 
of,  tefc. 
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Got rto  \  to*  Wofld,  efed  by  in  making 

Gaud  J  a  yellow  Colour. 

To  Go'vern  [gouverner,  F.]  to  rule,  to  manage,  to 
l00k  to,  to  take  care  of ;  alfo  to  carry  or  behave  ones  felf, 

Governable,  that  may  be  governed. 

Go'vekn ableness  [of  gouverner,  F.]  capablenefs,  alio 
Difpofition  to  be  governed  or  ruled. 

Governa'nt  [gouvernantc,  F.]  a  governefs,  one  who 
has  the  bringing  up  of  a  Child  of  a  Perfon  of  Quality. 

Governing  [ gouvernant ,  F.  gubernans,  L]  exereifing 
Rule,  13  c. 

Government,  a  Rule,  Dominion,  either  Supreme  or  by 
Deputation ;  alfo  the  Place  governed ;  alfo  the  form  or  man¬ 
ner  of  governing,  F. 

Go'vernour  [gsuverneur.  F.]  a  Ruler  or  Commander. 

Gouge,  an  Inftrument  ufed  by  diver*  Artificers;  a  fort 
of  round,  hollow  Chiflel  for  boring  Hole*,  Channels, 
Grooves,  i3c. 

Gou'rdy  Legs,  a  Diltemper  in  Horfes. 

Gou'rnet,  a  fmali  Bird. 

Gourds  [cucurbitn,  L.  gobourdes ,  F.]  a  Plant,  fomething 
refembling  a  Melon. 

Goust  f goute,  F.  gujio,  Ital.  guftus ,  L.]  tafte. 

Gout  [  la  goute,  F.  prob.  of  gretta,  L.  a  Drop,  q.  d.  a 
iiumour  that  defcends  as  it  were  by  Drops  into  the  Joints, 
Xin&L,  Gr]  a  painful  Dlfeafe,  occafionedby  the  falling  down 
of  a  (harp  Humour  upon  the  Nerves  and  Tendons. 

Gou'ty  [ gouteux ,  F.]  afflifted  with  the  Gout. 

Gout-wort,  the  Herb  Gerard,  AJh-weed  and  Jump- 
about. 

Go'utiness  [of  la  goute,  F.  or  gouteur]  the  State  or  Con¬ 
dition  of  a  gouty  Perfon. 

Gown  [gOOfl,  C.  Br.  gonntllc,  F.  gonna,  Ital.]  a  long 
upper  Garment.  > 

Gow'nman,  ono  who  wears  a  Gown. 

Gowts,  Canals  or  Pipes  under  Ground. 

Gra'batarii  [of  re*/2«TM,  Gr.  a  hanging  Bed  or  Couch] 
fueh  Perfons  which  antiently  deferr’d  the  receiving  Baptifm 
till  they  came  to  be  on  their  Death  Bed. 

To  Gra'bble  [ffcabbelen,^/  ]  to  handle  untowardly. 

Grace  [gratia,  L.]  favour,  good-will,  agreeablencfs,  a 
genteel  Air,  13 e.  F. 

Grace  [with  Divines ]  a  gift  which  God  gives  to  Man  of 
his  own  free  Liberality,  and  without  his  having  deferved  it 
at  his  Hands ;  whether  this  gift  refpett  the  prefent  or  the 
future  Life. 

Natural  Grace,  the  gift  of  Being,  of  Life,  of  fuch  and 
fuch  Faculties,  of  Prefervation,  &e. 

Supernatural  Grace,  a  gift  from  Above,  conferr’d  on  in¬ 
telligent  Beings  in  order  to  Salvation. 

Aftual  Grace,  is  that  grace  which  is  given  to  us  by  God, 
for  the  fpecial  performance  of  fome  particular  good  Thing, 
as-  to  enable  us  to  refill  a  Temptation. 

Habitual  Grace,  is  that  which  refides  flatedly  in  us,  is 
fixed  in  the  Soul,  and  remains  till  fome  egregious  wilful  Sin 
erafes  it. 

Efficacious  Grace,  is  fuch  as  has  the  EfFetl 

Sufficient  Grace,  is  fuch,  as  tho’  it  has  not  the  Effedt,  yet 
might  have  had  it. 

Aft  of  Grace,  is  an  A£l  of  Parliament  for  the  Relief  of 
Infolvent  Debtors  in  Prifon,  13  c- 

Days  of  Grace  [in  Commerce ]  a  certain  Number  of  Days 
allow’d  for  the  Payment  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  after  it  becomes 
due ;  which  in  England  are  three. 

To  Grace,  [fairs grace,  F.]  to  do  honour  to,  to  adorn. 

Expeftative  Graces,  are  a  fort  of  reverfionary  Benefices, 
difpofed  of  before  they  become  vacant. 

Graces  [in  the  Heathen  Theology]  were  a  fet  of  fabulous 
Deities,  three  in  Number,  who  attended  on  Venus,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  Daughters  of  Jupiter,  their  Names  Aglaia, 
Thalia  and  Euphrofyne. 

The  Graces  are  faid  to  be  the  beneficent  Daughters  of 
Jupiter ;  and  they  will  have  them  to  have  been  Born  of 
Eurydomene,  who  poflefled  ample  Fortunes.  And  fome  fay 
that  Juno  was  Mother  of  the  Graces.  For  the  Graces  are  the 
moll  Noble  and  Illuftrious  of  all  the  Goddefies. 

The  nakednefs  of  them  intimates,  that  even  poor  Perfons, 
who  have  no  Wealth  at  all, -may  be  able  by  their  Services  to 
ratify  Perfons  in  fome  Things.  Some  think  that  by  their 
eing  reprefented  Naked  is  intimated,  that  we  ought  to  be 
ready  to  do  good  Offices. 

Some  will  have  the  Graces  to  be  but  two  ;  others  three. 
They  that  make  them  two,  do  it  becaufe  fome  ought  to  do 
good  Offices,  and  others  ought  to  be  grateful  to  them  of 
whom  they  receive  them.  They  are  feigned  to  be  three, 
becaufe  he  that  has  had  experience  of  being  made  amends  for 


4  kinctoefs  dofte,  ©ught  not  to  leave  off  doing  good  Offices^ 
but  it  is  his  Duty  to  be  doing  again,  and  continually  doing 
good  Offices. 

The  Graces  are  ealled  t  of  nSt  joy;  becaufe 

thofe  who  are  beneficent  are  of  a  cheerful  Countenance,  and 
their  beneficence  makes  them  that  receive  it  cheerful. 

They  are  reprefented  handfome,  both  becaufe  they  are 
beautiful  themfelves,  and  in  that  they  add  a  Luflre  to  the 
Beauty  of  thofe  that  exercife  Liberality,  and  are  prone  to  do 
good  Offices. 

Graceful  [of  gratia,  L.  grace,  F.  full ]  handfome, 
comely,  l$e. 

Gracefulness  [of  grace, F.  aud  Quincy  ye.  Sax.]  come- 
linefs,  decency,  becomingnefs. 

Gra'celess  [of  grace,  F.  and  leay.  Sax.]  void  of  grace, 
wicked, 

Gra'celesness,  gracelefs  or  wicked  Nature  or  Difpofi- 
tion. 

Graci'le  [gracilis,  L.]  flender,  lean. 

Gr a'cileness,  flendernefs,  leannefs. 

Gra'cilent  [gracilentus,  L.]  flender. 

Gra'cilis,  r  [in  Botan.  Writers]  flender. 

Gracilis  MuJ, 'cuius  [with  Anatomijls]  /.  e.  the  flender 
Mufcle ;  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg,  arifing  from  the  inward  joint¬ 
ing  of  the  Os  Pubis,  and  inferted  to  the  Tibia,  fo  as  to  affifl 
in  bending  the  Leg  and  Thigh  inwards,  L. 

Gra'ciousness  [of  gratiofus,  L.  gracieux,  F.]  gracious 
Difpofition. 

Grada'ted  [gradatus,  L.]  having,  or  made  with  De¬ 
grees  or  Steps. 

Grada'tio  [with  Rhetoricians]  the  fame  Figure  that  is 
called  Climax,  Gr. 

Grada'tion  [in  Architect.]  an  artful  Difpofition  of  fe- 
veral  Parts,  as  it  were  by  Steps  or  Degrees,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  Amphitheatre. 

Gradation,  a  going  Step  by  Step,  L. 

Gradation  [with  Chymifts]  a  kind  of  Procefs  belonging 
to  Metals,  13 c.  and  is  the  raifing  or  exalting  them  to  a  higher 
degree  of  Purity  and  Goodnefs,  fo  as  both  to  increafe  their 
Weight,  Colour,  Confillence,  Ifc. 

Gradation  [with  Logicians]  an  Argumentation,  confid¬ 
ing  of  four  or  more  Propofitions,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  the  At¬ 
tribute  is  the  Subjeft  of  the  fecond,  and  the  Attribute  of  the 
fecond  the  Subject  of  the  third,  and  fo  on. 

Grada'Tory,  a  Place  which  is  afeended  by  Steps;  the 
Afcent  out  of  a  Cloifter  into  a  Choir  of  a  Church. 

Gr  a'dual  [ gradalis ,  L-  graduel,  F.]  done  by  Degrees. 

The  Gradual  [le  graduel,  F.]  that  Part  of  theMafs, 
which  is  Sung  between  the  Epifllc  and  the  Gofpel. 

Gradual  Pfalms,  are  15  Pfalms  from  the  118th  or  the 
1 19th  to  134th,  which  were  antiently  Sung  by  the  Levites, 
as  they  went  up  the  15  Steps  of  Solomon's  Temple,  a  Pfabn 
on  each  Step. 

Gradua’lity  T  [of graduel,  F.  gradualis,  L.]  gradual 

Gra'dualness  j  Procedure;  going  on  Step  by  Step 

To  Gra'duate  [graduere,  F.  of  gradus,  L-]  to  give 
Degrees  in  an  Univeriity. 

A  Gra'duate  [gradue,  F.]  onewho  has  taken  a  Degree 
in  the  Univerfity. 

Graduated  [graduatus,  L  ]  having  taken,  or  on  whom 
is  conferred  a  Degree  in  the  Univerfity. 

Graduation  [with  Mathematicians ]  the  Art  of  gradua¬ 
ting  or  dividing  any  thing  into  Degrees. 

Graff']  [greffie,  F.]  a  Scion  of  a  Tree,  13 c.  to  be  in- 

Graftj  grafted  into  another  Stock. 

To  Graff']  [grejfer,  F.]  tt)  inoculate  or  graft  a  Sciou 

To  Gr  a  ft  j  ©f  one  Tree  into  the  Stock  of  another. 

Gra'ffer  [old  Stat.]  a  Scrivener  or  Notary. 

Gra'ffium  [old  Rec.]  a  Writing  Book  or  Regifter  of 
Deeds  and  Evidences. 

Grain  [granum,  L.  graine,  F]  any  Fruit  or  Seed 
growing  in  a  Spica  or  Ear,  as  Wheat,  13 1-  alfo  a  minute 
Body  or  parcel  of  a  Body  pulverized,  as  a  Grain  of  Salt, 
Sand,  &e. 

Grain,  the  fimalleft  Weight  ufed  in  England,  taken  front 
the  Weight  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat  taken  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  Ear  of  Corn  dry’d  ;  24  Grains  make  a  Penny  Weight, 
20  Penny  Weights  an  Ounce,  12  Ounces  a  Pound  Troy 
Weight. 

Grain,  of  Gold  is  in  value  two  Pence,  of  Silver  half  a 
Farthing. 

Grain  of  Wood,  the  way  the  Fibres  run. 

Grain  Colour  [prob.  of  grana.  Span,  and  Ital]  Reds  or 
Purples  dyed  with  the  Grain  call’d  Cochineal. 

Grain,  the  Figure  or  Reprefer.tation  of  Grains  on  Lea¬ 
ther,  Stones,  as  Morocco  Leather,  dsV. 

Grain* 


Grain  [with  Apothecaries ]  26  Grain*  mate  a  Scruple 
3  Scruples  a  Dram  5,  8  Drams  an  Ounce  J, 

Grahj  Staff",  a  Quarter  Staff  with  fhort  Lines  at  the  End 
call'd  Grains. 

Grains  of  Paradife,  the  Plant  or  Seeds  of  Cardamnrtt. 

Againf  the  Grain,  againlt  the  Inclination  of  the  Mind. 

Gt-Ki'ninc-Board  [with  Carriers'^ }  a  Board  made  with 
Nicks  or  Teeth  like  a  Saw,  ufed  in  graining  Leather. 

Grain  griff,  Sorrow,  Mi/hap,  O. 

Graomia,  a  certain  Rheum  in  the  Eyes. 

Gramino’si  [graminus,  L.  ]  full  of,  or  abounding 

Gr  amineousj  with  Grafs. 

Grami'neousness  [of  gramineus,  L  ]  graffinefs,  or  being 
full  of  Grafs. 

Or  ame'rct  "i  [prob.  q.  d.  Grant-Mercy,  or  Grandem 

Gramme'rcy  j  mercedem  det  tibi  Deus,  i.  e.  God  give 
you  a  great  Reward]  I  thank  you. 

Gra  mma  [re*/“Ks*.  Gr.  a  Letter]  hence  comes  Grammar , 
becatrfe  it  fhews  in  the  firft  place  how  to  form  articulate 
Sounds,  which  are  reprefentea  by  Letters. 

Gra'mmar  [ grammaire ,  F.  grammatica,  L.  of  r^A'w 
*>*»,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  Writing  truly,  eftablilhed 
by  Cuftom,  Reafon  and  Authority ;  alfo  a  Book  that  contains 
the  Rules  of  any  Language. 

Gramma'rian  [grammatical,  L.  of  resvwnMf,  Gr. 
grammarien,  F.]  one  who  is  skilled  in  Grammar  Learning. 

Gramma'tiaj,  a  kind  of  jafper  Stone,  with  wdiite 
Strokes  or  Lines  overthwart. 

Grammatica'jter,  a  Smatterer  in  Grammar;  a  paltry 
School -Mailer.  L. 

Grammatical  [gramrnaticalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Art  of  Grammar. 

Gra'mmick  [grammicus,  L.  of  ?&/*(**,  Gr.  a  Line] 
made  by  Lines ;  demonllrated  by  Lines. 

Gra'mple,  a  kind  of  Sea  Fifli.  , 

Gr  a/mpus,  a  Fifh  of  the  Whale  kind;  but  that  does  not 
grow  fo  large. 

Granadi'er  [grenadier,  F.]a  Soldier  that  throws  Gra- 
nadoes.. 

Grbma'do,  an  Iron  Globe  Filed  with  combuftible  Matter, 
having  a  Fuzee  at  the  touch  Hole,  to  be  fired  and  thrown 
among  Enemies  in  a  Battle. 

Gra'nary  [granarium,  L.  grenier,  F.]  a  Store-houfe 
for  Corn. 

Gra'nate,  a  precious  Stone  of  a  fhining,  tranfparent, 
yellowifti  red. 

Gra'natum,  a  Pomegranate.  L. 

GRANATA'Rrus[ff/i^fr.]an  Officer  in  a  Religious  Houfc, 
who  kept  the  Corn. 

Grana'te  [granatus,  L.]  that  has  many  Grains  or  Ker¬ 
nels. 

Grand  [ grandis ,  L.]  great,  vail,  chief. 

Grandame,  [of  Grand  ini  dame]  a  Grandmother. 

Gr  and  Cape  [in  Com.  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  when  any 
real  Aftion  is  brought,  and  the  Tenant  does  not  appear ;  but 
makes  default  upon  the  firft  Summons. 

Grandchild,  the  Child  of  ones  Child,  either  Son  of 
Daughter. 

Gkade'VOUSNESS  [grandavitas,  L]  greatnefs  of  Age. 

Grand-daughter  [ ot  Grand  and  toahtroji,  Sax.]  a  Son 
or  Daughter’s  Daughter. 

Grand  Dijlrefs  [in  Law]  a  Diftrefs  taken  of  all  Lands  or 
Goods  that  a  Man  has  within  the  County  or  Bailiwick. 

Grand  Days  [at  the  Inns  of  Court]  certain  Days  folemnly 
•bferv’d  in  every  Court,  as  Afcenfton-Day ,  St,  John  Baptijl, 
All-Saints,  All-Souls,  and  Candlemas-Day. 

Grandee',  a  Nobleman  of  Spain,  one  of  the  prime  Rank 
and  Quality,  £sV. 

Grandee  [in  Muf.  Books]  grand  or  great,  and  is  ufed  to 
diftinguilh  the  grand  or  great  Chorus  from  the  reft  of  the 
Mufick.  Ital. 

Grand  Gufto  [with  Painters  ]  a  Term  ufed  to  fignify, 
that  there  is  fomething  in  the  Pidture  that  is  very  great  and 
extraordinary,  calculated  to  furprize,  pleafe,  and  inftrudl. 

Gra'ndeur,  greatnefs,  dignity,  noblenefs,  ftate-magnifi- 
cence,  excellence. 

Grande'viy  [grandavitas,  L]  very  great  Age. 

Gra  nde'vous  [grandeevus,  L  ]  very  old. 

Grand  Seignior  [a  great  Lord]  the  Title  given  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Gra  ndfaT  her  [grand,  F.  of  L.  and  Jfa’Sejl,  SaX.  ]  a  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Father. 

Grandmother  [  Grand  and  fOo’Scji,  Sax.]  a  Mother’s 
Mother. 

Grand  Sergeantry,  is  where  a  Malt  holds  certain  Lands 
•f  the  King  by  the  Perfonal  Service  of  carrying  a  Banner  or 


Lance,  or  leading  his  Horfe ;  or  being  his  Champion,  Car¬ 
ver,  Butler,  &c.  at  his  Coronation. 

Grandsire  [of  Grandis,  L.  and  Brit.]  a  Grand¬ 
father.  F. 

Grandiloquence  [Grandiloquentia,  L.  ]  foftnefs  of 
Speech  ;  a  high  Style  or  manner  of  Expreffion. 

Grandi'fick  [ grandi ficus,  L.]  doing  great  things. 

Gra’ndimonte'nsers,  a  certain  Order  of  Monks. 

Grandi'nose  \_grandinofus,  L.]  plenteous  in  Hail. 

Grandi'sonous  [grandifonus,  L.  ]  that  maketh  a  great 
Sound. 

Grando,  Hail,  L. 

Grandino'sum  Os,  [Anatomy]  the  fourth  Bone  in  the 
Foot,  otherwife  called  Cuboides. 

Grange,  a  large  Farm  fumiffied  with  Barns,  Granaries, 
Stables,  and  all  Conveniencies  for  Husbandry  ;  alfo  a  Farm- 
Houfe. 

Gra'nifice  [ granificium ,  L.]  Malt-making. 

Grance'rus  '"1  a  certain  Officer  belonging  to  a  Religi- 

GrangiA'rius  j  ous  Houfe,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to 
look  after  their  Grange  ot  Farm. 

Grani  [old  Writ  ]  Mullachoes,  of  Whiskers  of  a  Beard. 

Grani'ferous  Seed  Pods  [in  Botany]  fuch  Pods  a» 
bear  fmall  Seeds  like  Grains. 

Gra ni  vorous  [ Granhorus,  of  grana  and  vorare,  L. 
to  devour,]  devouring  or  feeding  on  Grains. 

Grani'te  [granito,  Ital.]  a  fort  of  fpeckled  Marble  re- 
fembling  grains  of  Sand. 

Granomastix,  the  Maftick-Tree.  L. 

Grano'se  [granofus,  L.]full  of  Grains. 

Grant,  a  Conceffion  of  a  thing  delired  of  begged  of 
one,  a  Gift,  an  Allowance. 

Grant  [in  Law]  a  Gift  in  Writing  of  fuch  a  Thing  as 
cannot  well  be  palled  or  conveyed  by  Word  of  Mouth,  as 
Rents,  Reverfions,  &c. 

To  Grant  [Minfhezo  derives  it  of  gratuitb,  L.  freely; 
others  of  garentir,  F.]  to  allow,  to  give,  to  beftow,  £*r7. 

To  lie  in  Grant  [Law  Phrafe]  ufed  of  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  affigned  without  Deed. 

Grantee',  the  Perfon  to  whom  a  Grant  is  made. 

Granto'r,  the  Perfon  Who  makes  a  Grailt. 

Gra'nulated  [of  granum,  L.]  made  into  Grains  or 
Corns. 

GranulaTion  [with  Chymifs]  an  Operation  performed 
on  Metals,  by  dropping  them  melted  thro’  an  Iron  Colander, 
& c.  into  cold  Water,  that  it  may  congeal  of  hafden  into 
Grains. 

Gra'nuLE  [ granulum ,  L.]  a  fmall  Grain. 

Gra'nulous  Root  [with  Botanifls]  w  a  kind  of  grumous 
Root  with  fmall  Knobs,  each  refembling  a  grain  of  Wheat* 
as  in  white.  Saxifrage. 

Gra'num,  a  grain  of  any  Corn,  a  Kernel  or  Fruit;  all* 
the  leaft  Weight  now  in  Ufe,  the  20th  Part  of  a  Scruple. 

Grapes  [grapes,  F.]  the  Fruit  of  the  Vine. 

Grapes  [in  a  Horfe]  Arrefts  or  mangy  Tumours  in  his 
Legs. 

Graphical  [of  r Gr.]  curioufly  deferibed,  or  af¬ 
ter  the  Life,  exaft. 

Gra'phice  Gr.]  the  Art  of  Painting,  Limhing 

or  Drawing. 

GraPhoi'des  [Anatomy]  a  Procefs  of  the  Scull-bone,  a- 
bout  the  Bafis  of  the  Brain,  lhaped  like  a  Pen  for  a  Table 
Book. 

GraPho'meter,  a  mathematical  Inftrument,  being  half  a 
Circle  divided  into  1 80  Degrees,  having  a  Ruler,  Sights  and 
a  Compafs  in  the  middle,  to  meafure  Heights,  lAc. 

Gr  a'pnel  Anchor  [grapin,  F.]  a  fmall  Anchor  for  a  Boat 
or  fmall  Ship,  or  Galley,  being  without  Stocks,  and  having 
four  Flooks. 

Gra'pnels  [in  Ships  of  War]  Iroh  Inftrumehts  to  be 
thrown  into  an  Enemies  Ship  to  take  hold  of  her. 

To  Gra'pple  [gratlflcn,  Teut.]  to  grafp  or  lay  bold  of, 
to  contend  or  drive  earneftly  for. 

To  Grapple  [with  Horfemen]  is  when  a  Horfe  lifts  up 
One  or  both  his  I.egs  at  once,  and  raifes  them  with  Precipi¬ 
tation,  as  if  he  were  a  curveting. 

To  Grasp  to  inclofe  in  the  Hand,  to  take  hold  on  with 
the  Hand,  to  fieze  on. 

To  Grasp  at,  to  endeavour  ftrenuouft/  to  obtain  a 
Thing. 

Gra'sier  T  [of  graft,  or  as  fofne  will  have  it,  of  gras, 

Gr  a'zier  j  F.  Fat]  one  Who  grazes,  feeds  and  fattens 
Cattle  for  Sale. 

Gr  ass  [SRseL.  &?*•]  Herbage  for  Cattle. 

Gr  ass  Cocks  [Husbandry]  fmall  heaps  of  Mown  Grafs, 
lying  the  firft  Day  to  dry. 


Grass 
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Grass  Hearth")  an  antient  Cuftom  in  fome  Places,  for 
Grass  Hurt  J  Tenants  to  bring  their  Ploughs,  and  to 
do  one  Day’s  Work  for  their  Lord. 

Gra'sshopper  [S'JtteL  and  hoppan,  Sax.]  an  Infeft  well 
:  known. 

Grass-week  [in  the  Inns  of  Court]  Rogation  Week. 
Grass  Plant ane,  an  Herb. 

Grassa'tion,  a  robbing,  a  killing;  alfo  a  fpoiling,  a 
laying  walte. 

Gra'ssature  [graffatura,  L  ]  a  robbing  and  killing. 
Gra'ssiness  [of  jjjiaey  and  neyje,  Sax.]  the  having  or 
fnlnefs  of  Grafs. 

Gra'ssy  S’J1‘eDcS‘,  Sax.]  full  of,  or  having  Grafs. 
Grate  [crates,  L.]  part  of  Chimney  Furniture,  Conve- 
niency  for  a  Fire  ;  alio  a  fort  of  Iron,  Lattice  Work,  (Ac . 

To  Grate  [ grater,  F.]  to  fcrape  or  reduce  into  a  coarfe 
Powder  by  rubbing  on  a  Grater;  to  offend,  to  vex,  to  fret, 
to  gall ;  alfo  to  inclofe  or  furniih  a  Place  with  Grate-work. 

Gra'ted  [grate,  F.]  fretted  or  made  fmall  by  rubbing  on 
a  Grater;  alfo  vexed,  galled,  fretted,  done  with  Grate-work. 

Gra'teful  [of gratus,  L.  and  JCull,  £,?.*•.]  willing  or 
propenfe  to  Reward,  or  make  Amends  for  Service  done ;  or 
jeady  to  acknowledge  a  Favour  receiv’d ;  alfo  agreeable,  ac¬ 
ceptable,  pleafant. 

Gra'tefulness  [gratitude,  F.  of  gratitude,  L.J  grateful 
Difpofition  or  Temper. 

•ri Grates  [crates,  L.]  Iron  Lattices;  alfo  Iron  Bars  in  a 
Frame  on  a  Fire  Hearth  to  make  a  Fire  in. 

Gra'tia  Dei  [i.  e.  the  Grace  of  God]  a  Plafter  made  of 
Wax,  Roiin,  Suet,  Turpentine,  Maffick  and  Frankin- 
cenfe,  L. 

Gratia  Dei  [with  Botanifs]  the  Plant  leffer  Centaury,  L. 

-  Gratis  ExpeSlativce,  expedlative  Benefices  or  Favours, 
Bulls  by  which  the  Pope  grants  Mandates  for  Church 
Livings  before  they  become  void. 

Graticula'tion,  the  dividing  a  Draught  or  Defign 
into  Squares,  in  order  to  reduce  it. 

Gratieu'sement  [in  Mufi.  Books]  the  fame  as  Gratiofo. 
Gratifica'tion,  a  rewarding  or  making  amends  for 
fome  Service,  (Ac.  alfo  a  Prefent,  a  free  Gift. 

Grati'fick  [gratificus,  L.]  grateful,  thankful. 

Gra  tified  [gratifie,  F.  gratificatus,  L.]  recompenfed, 
requited  with  one  good  turn  for  another. 

,  Gra'TING  [gratant,  F.]  rough,  harlh,  difagreeable. 

Gratings  [of  Ships]  wooden  Grate-work,  which  lies  on 
the  upper  Deck,  between  the  Main  and  Fore-Mails,  to  let 
in  Air  and  Light  to  the  Part  underneath. 

Gratio  la  [with  Botanifs]  the  Herb  Hiffop,  L. 
Grati'ous  [gratiofus,  L.  gracieux,  F.]  kind,  favourable, 
^courteous,  civil. 

Grati'ousness  [ gratioftas ,  L.  gracieufete,  F.]  grace, 
favour,  civility,  kindnefs. 

Gratio  so  [in  Mufick  Books]  an  agreeable  manner  of 
Playing,  ltal. 

Gra  tis,  freely,  for  nothing,  without  reward,  L. 
Gratitude  [gratitude,  L.]  thankfulnefs,  grateful  Dif¬ 
pofition  or  Carriage.  It  is  a  Virtue  in  the  Receiver  of  a  Be¬ 
nefit,  by  which  he  demonftrates,  that  the  kindnefs  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him,  and  upon  that  Score  entertains  a  hearty  Re- 
fpcft  for  the  Author  of  it,  feeking  all  Occafions  to  requite 
ham,  F. 

■  Gratuitous  [ gratuitus ,  L.]  done  voluntarily,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  Intereft  or  Recompence,  freely  bellow’d. 

Gratui'tousness,  free  beftowment,  without  Expecta¬ 
tion  of  Reward  or  Recompence. 

Gratui'ty  [ gratuite ,  F.]  a  free  Gift  or  Reward, 

■■  Gra  tulATed  [ gratulatus ,  L]  faluted  with  Congratu¬ 
lations  or  Exprefiions  of  Pieafure  on  good  fuccefs,  (Ac. 

Gratula  tion,  a  rejoicing  on  the  behalf  of  another; 
a  wifhing  of  Joy,  L. 

Gra  tulatory,  pertaining  to  gratulation  or  wifhing  an¬ 
other  Joy  of  good  Suceeffes. 

Gra'VA  [old  Rec. ]  a  Grove,  a  fmall  Wood,  Copfe  or 
Thicket. 

.  Grave  [^jiajfe,  Sax.]  a  Hole  in  the  Ground,  dug  for 
Burial  of  a  dead  Perfon. 

-  Grave  [gravis,  L.]  that  is  of  a  compofed  Countenance, 
ferious,  fober,  fedate. 
i  Grave  [fpoken  of  Sounds]  low  or  deep. 

Grave  [in  Mufick  Books]  a  very  grave  or  flow  Motion, 
fomew.hat  falter  than  Adagio,  but  flower  than  Largo,  ltal. 
Grave"',  [&e|iej:e,  Sax.  a  Governor,  gcatie,  gCt’frf, 
Grevej  Du.  a  Vicount]  a  German  Title,  ligmrying  a 
Count,  a  Governor,  (Ac. 

Grave  [in  Grat/imar]  an  Accent  oppos’d  to  Acute, 
thus  ('). 
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Tb  GraVe  [jg’jtejjta,  Sax.  graver,  F,'prob.  of 
Gr.  to  write]  to  engrave.  .  *.  * 

■  To  Grave  a  Ship,  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  dry  a  Ground* 
and  then  to  burn  off  all  the  old  Filth  that  flicks  to  her  Sic^s 
without  Board. 

Grave'dinous  [ gravedinofus ,  L.]  drowfy,  heavy- 
headed.  1 

Grave  dinousness,  drowfinefs;  heavy-headednefs. 
Grave  do  [in  Phyfick]  a  heavinefs  or  liltlefnefs  which 
accompanies  a  leifened  Tranfpiration  or  taking  Cold,  L. 

Gra'vel  [gravelle,  F.]  the  larger  and  ftony  Part  of  Sand; 
alfo  Sand  in  the  Bladder  and  Kidneys  of  human  Bodies.  • 

To  Gra'vel,  to  lay  Walks  with  Gravel;  alfo  to  puzzle 
perplex  or  non-plus. 

Gra'velied  Afhes  [with  Chymifs]  the  Lees  of  Wine 
dry'd  and  burnt  to  Afhes. 

Gra'velliness  [of  gravier  or  la  gravelle,  F.]  fulnefs-of 
Gravel. 

Gra'Velling  [with  Farriers]  a  diforder  incident  to  Tra¬ 
velling  Horfes,  occafioned  by  little  gravel  Stones  getting  ip 
between  the  Hoof  and  the  Shoe. 

Cravement  [in  Mufick  Books]  a  very  flow  Movement, 

the  lame  as  Grave,  ltal. 

Gra  ven  [of  fjjiajcan,  Sax.  grave,  F.]  engraven. 
Craveness  [gravitas,  L.  gravit'e,  F.j  a  fevere,  com¬ 
pofed,  quiet  Countenance;  lobernefs. 

Graveo'lence  T  [graveolentia,  L  ]  a  ftinking,  rank 
Graveolency  j  Smell. 

Gra  veo^l  e nt  .[  graveolens,  L.]  fmelling  rank,  ftinking. 
Gra'VER  [of  ^Jiajcan,  Sax.  to  engrave,  un  graveur,  F.J 

an  Engraver. 

Graver  [graveur,  F  ]  an  Engraver;  alfo  an  Engraver’s 
Working  Tool.  . 

Graver  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inftrument  for  taking  the 
Scales  off  from  Teeth,  (Ac. 

Gra  vid  [gravidas,  L.J  big  with  Child. 

Gravi'dity  [graviditas,  L]  a  being  big  with  Child. 
Gravi  sonous  [gravifonus,  L  ]  founding  greatly,  highly. 
Gra'vitas  Acceleratrix  [in  Mechanicks]  the  fame  as  vis 
centripeta,  or  that  Quality  by  which  all  heavy  Bodies  tend 
towards  the  Centre  ot  the  Earth,  accelerating  their  Motion 
as  they  come  nearer  towards  it,  L. 

To  Gra'vitate  to  weigh  or  prefs  downwards.. 

Gr a'vitating,  weighing  or  prefiing  downwards. 
Gravitation  [with  Philofopbers]  is  the  Exercife  of 
Gravity,  or  a  Preffure  that  a  Body,  by  the  Force  of  its  Gra¬ 
vity,  exerts  on  another  Body  under  it. 

Gr  a'vity  [gravitas,  L.  gravite,  F.]  is  that  Force  by 
which  Bodies  are  carried  or  tend  towards  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth,  or  the  natural  tendency  of  one  Body  towards  another; 
alfo  the  mutual  tendency  of  each  Body  and  each  Particle  of  a 
Body  towards  all  others. 

Gravity  [Mechanicks]  the  Conatus  or  tendency  of  Bodies 
towards  the  Centre  of  the  Earth. 

Ahfiolute  Gravity  [with  Philofopbers]  is  the  whole 
Force,  by  which  any  Body  tends  towards  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth. 

Accelerate  Gravity,  is  the  Force  of  Gravity  confidered 
as  growing  greater,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  attradling  Body  or 
Point. 

Relative  Gravity,  is  the  Excefs  of  the  Gravity  in  any 
Body  above  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  a  Fluid  it  is  in. 

Gr  avit y  [in  Hydrofiaticks]  the  Laws  of  Bodies  gravir 
tating  in  Fluids. 

Specifick  Gravity"'  is  the  Excefs  of  Gravity  in  any 
Apparent  Gravityj  Body,  above  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  and  bulk  of  another. 

Gravity  [in  Mufick]  an  Affeftion  of  Sound,  whereby  it 
becomes  denominated  grave,  low  or  flat. 

Gra'vy,  the  Juice  of  Meat. 

Gray  [t>Jlat>>  Sax.]  a  mixed  Colour  partaking  of  Black 
or  White. 

Gray  of  the  Morning,  the  break  of  Dny. 

Gray -Hound  [of  £ JiiK-Jpunbe,  £jia£  Jpuntoe,  Sax.  or 
QTftft?  Dan.  huntoe.  Sax.]  Hunting-Dog. 

Gra'yness  [of  Sjwfc,  Sax.  graft?  Dan.  gris,  F.]  Afli- 
colourednefs. 

Gray'ling,  a  Fifli. 

To  Graze  [eferafer,  F.]  to  glance,  pafs  lightly  on  the 
Ground,  as  a  Bullet  does.' 

To  Graze  [of  5  Jta/,  Sax.]  to  feed  on  Grafs;  alfo  to 
keep  Cattle  at  Gra'ls. 

Gra'zinc  [of  Sjiajf,  Sax.  Grafs]  feeding  on  Grafs. 
Grazing  [of  eferafer,  or  eferafant,  or  razor,  F.]  glance- 
ing,  palling  lightly  over  a  Thing. 
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Gratier  [either  of  Ujur,  Sax.  or  grafter,  or  tngtdiffer, 
F.  to  fat  ten  j  one  who  fattens  Cattle  for  Sale. 

Grease  [ graiffe ,  F  ]  Fat  of  Beafts. 

Grease  [with  Farriers]  a  iwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  Legs. 
To  Grease  [ graiffer ,  F.]  to  dawb  or  imear  with  Greale 
Grease  Molton,  a  Dillemper  in  a  Horfe,  when  his  Fat  is* 
melted  by  over  hard  Riding  or  Labour. 

Gre'ased  [graiffe,  F.]  dawbed  with  Greafe. 

Gre'asiness  [oi  graiffe,  F.]  greafy  Condition, 

Gre'asy  [covert  de graiffe,  F.]  dawbed  with  Greafe. 
Great  [SJieat;,  large,  big,  huge,  mighty,  noble. 

Great  Circles  of  the  Globe  or  Sphere  [with  Aflronomers 1 
are  thoie,  whole  Plants  palling  thro’  the  Centre  of  the 
Sphere  divides  it  into  two  equal  Parts  or  Hemifpheres,  of 
which  there  are  fix  drawn  on  rhe  Globe,  viz.  the  'Meridian, 
Horizon,  Equator,  Ecliptick  and  the  two  Colourcs. 

Gs  eat  Circular  failing  [with  Navigators]  is  the  manner 
ol  conducting  a  Ship  in,  or  rather  pretty  near  the  Arch  of  a 
great  Circle,  that  paffes  thro*  the  Zenith  of  the  two  Places 
from  whence  and  to  which  Ihe  is  bound. 

Great  Hare  [with  Hunters]  a  Hare  in  the  third  Year  of 
her  Age. 

Great  Men  [old  St  at.]  the  Laity  of  the  higher  Houfe  of 
Parliament ;  alio  the  Knights  of  the  lower  Houfe. 

To  Gre'aten,  tomaicegre.it,  to  amplify,  to  enlarge,  to 
augment.  ° 

Gre'atness,  largenefs,  mightinefs,  noblenefs. 

Greaves  [greves,  F.]  Armour  antiently  worn  on  the 
Legs. 

,LCIAN’  a  ^atlve  Greece ;  alfo  one  learned  in  the 
Greek  Tongue. 

Gre  cism  [greecifmus,  L.]  the  Idiom  or  Propriety  of  the 
Greek  Language. 

Gree  [gre,  F  ]  Contentment,  Satisfaction. 

Gree  [in  Law]  will,  allowance,  liking. 

Gree  [in  Heraldry]  Degree  or  Step. 
lo  make  Gree  to  Parties  [in  Laze]  is  to  give  them  Satif- 
fafhon  for  an  Injury  done. 

Greediness,  a  greedy,  covetous,  eager  Appetite  or  De¬ 
lire  after. 

Gre'edy  [Djiasbi]^  Sax.]  covetous  or  eager  after,  de- 
hring  more  than  enough. 

Greek,  'for  pertaining  to  Greece ;  alfo  the  Greek  Language 
Green  [Djiene,  Sax.]  the  Colour  of  Grafs,  Herbs,  * 
Green  Chafer,  a  kind  of  Beetle. 

Green -Cloth,  a  Board  or  Court  of  Jullice  held  in  the 
Compting-Houfe  of  the  King’s  Houfimld,  for  the  taking 
Cognizance  of  all  Matters  of  Government  and  Juilice  with¬ 
in  the  K.ng’s  Court  Royal ;  and  for  correcting  all  the  Ser¬ 
vants  that  Ihall  offend. 

Green -Finch,  a  Bird. 

G«.t,nn-Houfe,  a  Confervatory  for  tender  Plants. 

Green  Hue  [in  Forejl  Law]  every  thing  that  grows  green 
within  the  Forelt.  ° 

Mountain  Green,  a  fort  of  greenilh  Powder,  found  in 
little  Grains  like  Sand  in  fome  Mountains  in  Hungary,  &c. 

Green  Hide,  is  one  not  yet  Curried ;  but  as  itis  juft  taken 
off  from  the  Carcaffes  of  Beafts. 

Gree’nish,  inclinable  to,  or  of  a  faint  green. 
Gree'nishness,  a  faint  greennefs. 

Gree'nness,  green  Colour  or  Quality. 

Green  Silver  [in  Writ  tie  in  EJfex]  the  Duty  of  an  Half- 
peny  paid  yearly  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Green  Wax  [Stat.  Law]  a  Term  ufed  for  the  Eftreats, 
Iffues  and  Fines  in  the  Exchequer,  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs 
under  the  Seal  of  that  Court;  made  in  Green  Wax,  to  be 
lcvy’d  in  the  County. 

To  Greet  [^Jictan,  S**.]  to  falute,  to  wilh  to  or  for  a 
Perfonfome  Felicity  or  other. 

Greeting  [of  SRefcan,  Sax.]  faluting;  Salutation. 

Gre'cal  [gregalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Flock. 
Grega'rious  [gregarius,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  Flocks, 
Herds  or  Companies. 

Gregarious  Birds,  fuch  as  do  not  live  Solitary  ;  but  af- 
fociate  in  Flights  or  Coveys,  a  great  many  together  in  Com¬ 
pany. 

Gr ego/rian  [of  one  Gregory,  a  Barber  in  the  Strand,  the 
fii  ft  In  venter]  a  Cap  of  Hair. 

Gregorian  Tear,  a  new  Account  of  Time  or  Year,  the 
new  Account  or  new  Style,  eftablifhed  upon  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ol  the  Calendar,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  A.  D.  1582. 
according  to  which  the  Year  confifts  of  365  Days,  5  Hoursj 
49  Minutes  and  1  2  Seconds ;  whereas,  according  to  the  old 
Style,  or  Julian  Account  by  Julius  Ccefar,  the  Year  did 
confift  of  365  Days,  6  Hours,  whereby  10  Days  being  taken 
out  of  the  Month  of  October,  the  Days  of  their  Months  go 


always  10  Days  before  ours;  as  for  Inftance,  their  nth  Day 

p  0Ur  cr^'  Whlch  ncw  StiIe  or  Acc°unt  is  ufed  in  meft 
•rarts  or  Europe. 

Gre'mial  [gremialis,  L.]  belonging  to  the  Lap. 

Gre  mil,  the  Herb  Pearl-Plant. 

Grena'de  [in  Cookery]  Veal  Collops  larded.  Pigeons  and 
aRagoobak’dmaStewPan,  being  covered  underneath  and 

on  the  Top  with  thin  Slices  of  Bacon. 
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Gre/va  [old  Writ.]  the  Sea  Shore 
Greve  [Speejca,  Sax.]  a  Denomination  of  Power 
Authority,  hgmfying  as  much  as  Count. 

.  Greut  [in  Mines]  the  earthy  Part  of  what  is  dug  up 
vmg  no  Oar  in  it.  °  *■’ 

Grew  [of  SRopan,  Sax.]  did  grow. 

have  o tb  ^?x'r  Minjbew  will 

i  n  ca  II  q:  Gr^-Hound’  fnch  Dogs  having  been 
frft  ufed  in  Hunting;  but  others  of  Grey,  a  Badger,  3 

Hunting  ^DogD°S  ^  Badger^  a  flender 

Grice,  a  young  wild  Boar. 

Gri'delin  Colour,  a  changeable  Colour  of  White  and  Red. 
^id-iron  [probably  of  Grate  and  Iron,  a.  d.  a  prated 
Iron]  a  Kitchen  Ltenfil  for  broiling  Meat. 

Tr^bk'o^S.  "•  L- 

Grievance  [of  grief,  F.  or  gravis,  L.]  an  Injury,  Lofs, 
or  any  thing  that  caufes  grief.  J  7  ’ 

roswfulGRlEV£  oi£rever>  F-  gravari,  L.]  to  be  for- 

affliaedLVfs.USN£SS  F']  heavinefs’  hurdenfomnefs, 

Gri'ffin  -1  [griffon,  F]  a  fabulous  Creature,  half  an 
Fr/.Eag  e’  and  half  a  Lion,  to  exprefs  Strength 
and  Swiftnefs  joined  together,  extraordinary  VigilancvQo 
preferve  things,  with  which  they  are  ihtrufted.  Thev  real¬ 
ly  exift  no  where  but  in  Painting  or  Sculpture,  tho’  the' 
Poets  feign,  that  Apollo  had  his  Chariot  drawn  by  them 
Grig  [prob.  of  epecca,  Sax.  the  Brink  of  a  River  under 
which  they  chiefly  lie]  the  fmalleft  fort  of  Eel.  *  d 

Grill,  a  fort  of  fmall  Filh. 

To  Grill  Oifers,  the  fame  as  fcolloping  them. 

A  Grill  a  de,  a  Difh  of  broiled  Meat,  F 

Vomiting US  [With  Chymi^  Salt  of  Vitriol,  that  provokes 

GRiM[^Ji  m,  Sax.]  fierce  and  crabbed  of  Countenance 
four  and  angry  look  d.  ’ 

Grimace  [of  ^Rim  Sax.  and  aejes,  L.  prob.]  a  Diftor- 
tion  of  the  Vifage  or  Countenance,  either  by  Way  of  Con 
tempt,  Diflimulation,  &c.  7  7  ^01 

Gri'mness,  feverity  or  crabbednefs  of  Countenance 

To  Grime  [bfffn'tmn,  Du.]  to  befmut  or  daub  with 
Soot,  tsY. 

To  Grin  [Sjlinian,  Sax.]  to  fhew  the  Teeth,  to  Laugh  ’ 
contemptuoufly.  ° 

To  Grind  [SRinban,  Sax.]  to  break  fmall  with  a  Mill 
Gr under  [Kjlinbe  )ic,  Sax.]  one  who  grinds. 

Gri  nders  [^Rinto- jio’Sa y ,  Sax.]  the  great  Teeth  of  an 
Animal,  that  grind  and  break  the  Meat  in  Chewing. 

Grinding  [of  £ Rinban,  S^x]  fliarpening  by  grinding  on 

a  Grindftone;  alfo  breaking  fmall  with  a  Mill.  S 

.  Grind-stone  [SRinb  yt an,  Sax.]  a  round  Stone  for  grind- 
ing  or  lharpening  iron  Tools.  6 

Gri'ngole'e  [i n  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Grin- 
go! lee,  is  a  Crofs  made  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
Crois  Ancree  or  Anchored,  with  this  difference 
that  thofe  that  fliould  reprefent  the  Flooks  of  the 


Anchors  at  the  End,  are  the  Heads  of  the  Stakes,  which  turn 
both  ways  as  the  Flooks  do.  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

Grip  T  [j>Rip,  Sax.]  a  fmall  Ditch  cut  acrofs  a  Meadow 
vtripej  or  plow  d  Land,  in  order  to  drain  it 
To  Gripe  [SRipan  Sax,  griper,  F.]  to  hold  faft  in  the 
Fill;  to  fieze  or  lay  fall  hold  of;  alfo  to  fqueeze  hard  with 
the  Hand;  alfo  to  twinge  or  wring  the  Guts. 
U^r^RIPE[ETip®>  &»•*•]  a  covetous,  tenacious,  oppreffive 

Gripe  [of  a  Ship]  is  the  compafs  or  fliarpnefs  of  her 
Stern,  under  Water,  efpecially  towards  the  Bottom  of  the 
S  tern. 

Gripe  [fcRipe,  Sax.] as  an  old  Gripe,  an  old  Ufurer. 

To  Gripe  [with  Sailors]  a  Ship  is  laid  fo  to  do,  when  Ihe 
keeps  a  good  Wind. 
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Gri'pe-stick  [with  Surgetns j  a  Stick  ufed  in  cuttiif^  off" 
an  Arm. 

The  Gripes  [of  &Jiipe,  Sax.]  a  wringing  or  twitting  of 
the  Bowels. 

Gri'pingness  [of  £_pip*n,  Sax.]  griping  Quality. 

Grippe.  See  Grip. 

Gri'sled,  hoary,  grey-headed. 

Gri'sly  [g’jiijrlic,  Sax-]  hideous,  frightful  to  behold; 
rough,  fqualid,  ugly; 

Grisly  Seeds,  skinny,  thin,  flat  Seeds. 

Gri'sliness,  hideoufnefs,  frightful  Afpeft,  uglinefs. 

Gri'ssel,  alight  Rount,  or  a  light  Flelh-colour. 

Grist  [Sju.Tu,  &z.v.]  Corn  ground  at  a  Mill. 

Gri'stle  [fjjlijfele,  S*,*.]  a  Cartilage. 

Gri'stliness  [of  £juytle,  &?*.]  fulnefs  of  Griftles. 

Grit,  a  Fifh  call’d  alfo  a  GY ample. 

Grit  [gC£f,  gCtBtj  Brit.  Sjiefcta,  Sax]  the  Duft  of 
Stones,  z3c. 

Gri'ttiness,  fulnefs  of  Grit  or  Duft  of  Stones,  &c. 

Grjth  [SJh’Sj  &».*•.]  Peace,  Agreement. 

Grith-brech  [g’jii’g.bjiyce,  &»*.]  the  Breach  of  the 
Peace. 

Gri'zled  [prob.  of  gris,  F.  grey^  variegated  with 
Strakes,  &c.  of  different  Colours,  as  black  and  white  inter- 
mixt,  &e. 

Gri'zliness,  grizly  Colour,  or  being  grizly. 

Gro'an  [prob.  of  gttotl,  Brit,  or  fcjlan, Sax.]  adeep  Sigh 
either  from  Sorrow  or  Pain. 

To  Groan  [fcjianian.  Sax.]  to  fetch  deep,  hard  and  loud 
Sighs. 

To  Groan  [with  Hunters]  who  fay  a  Buck  groans  when 
he  makes  a  Noifeat  Rutting  Time. 

Gro  aning  [of  Bjlanian,  Sax.]  fetching  deep  or  bitter 
Sighs,  (sfc. 

Groats,  hull’d  great  Oatmeal. 

Gro'at  [grot,  F.]  a  filver  Coin  of  four  Pence  Value. 

Gro'cers  [of  grojfa,  F.  probably  fo  call’d,  becaufe  an- 
tiently  they  fold  all  by  the  Grofs  or  Wbolefale ;  or  as  others 
of  groffus,  L.  a  green  Fig,  in  which  they  traded]  one  of  the 
twelve  chief  Companies  of  London. 

Gro'cery,  Plums,  Sugar,  Spices,  13 c.  fold  by  GrocersJ; 
alfo  Half-pence  and  Farthings. 

Gro'cram  [prob.  q.  grofs-grain ,  i.  e.  coarfe  Grain  or 
Thread]  a  fort  of  Stuff. 

Gro/in  [prob.  of  £jioj nn,  Sax.  to  grow,  on  account  of 
the  Increafe  of  Nature]  the  Part  of  the  Body  between  the 
Belly  and  the  Thighs. 

Gro'mel,  the  Herb  Gromwell. 

Gro'mets  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  Rings  fattened  with  Staples 
on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Yard,  to  which  the  Lines  call’d 
Laskets  and  Caskets  are  ty’d  and  made  fall:. 

Gro'mwels,  moft  fervile  Perfonson  Ship-board. 

Gron  [g-Jion,  &**.]  a  Bog  or  Quagmire. 

Gro'nnaI  [fcjlonno,  &?.*:.]  a  deep  hollow  Pit,  a  Bog  or 

Gru'nnaj  Quagmire. 

Groom  [of  ffUOttl,  Du.  a  Boy,  £3Y.]  formerly  a  Servant 
in  fome  mean  Station,  Lads  fent  on  Errants  or  Laqueys;  but 
now  it  is  ufually  taken  for  one  who  looks  after  Horfes. 

Groom -Farter,  an  Officer  belonging  to  the  King’s  Court, 
who  has  the  direction  of  Games. 

Groom  of  the  Stoic  [of  Gr.  a  Robe]  an  Officer  of 
the  Court,  who  has  the  Charge  of  the  King's  Wardrobe. 

Gro'ove  [prob.  of  S’Jiajtran,  Sax.  to  engrave]  a  hollow 
Channel  cut  in  Stone,  Wood,  &c. 

Groove  [with  Miners]  a  deep  Hole  or  Pit  funk  in  the 
Ground  to  fearch  for  Minerals. 

To  Grope  [£jlapian,  5^.]  to  feel  with  the  Hands,  as 
Perfons  in  the  Dark . 

Gro'pinc  [a  Method  of  Fijhing]  by  putting  ones  Hands 
into  Water  Holes,  and  tickling  them  about  the  Gills,  which 
renders  them  fo  Tame,  that  they  may  be  caught  with  the 
Hand. 

Gross  [(JC0f3>  Teat,  crajfus,  L.  gros,  F.]  thick,  fat; 
alfo  dull ;  alfo  foul,  notorious. 

Gross  [in  the  Sen/e  of  the  Law]  abfolute  or  independant ; 
as  Advozvfon  in  Grofs,  is  dittinguifhed  from  Advowfon  Appen- 
da  fit. 

Gross  Weight,  the  Weight  of  Goods  together  with  the 
Cask  or  Veffel  containing,  &e.  out  of  which  Tare  and  Tret 
is  to  be  allowed. 

A  Gross,  twelve  Dozen. 

Gross,  as  a  Villain  in  Grofs,  a  fervile  Tenant,  who  was 
not  appendant  or  annexed  to  the  Land  or  Manour,  and  to  go 
along  with  the  Tenure,  as  an  Appurtenance  of  it;  but  was 
like  the  other  perfonal  Goods  and  Chatties  of  his  Lord  ;  at 
his  Lord’s  free  Pleafure  and  Difpofal. 


Gross-bois,  great  Wood,  properly  fitch  as  is  accounted 
Timber,  either  by  the  common  Law  or  Cuftom  of  the 
Country,  F. 

Gro'ssome  [old  Laid]  an  Amercement  or  Fine.  See  Ger- 
fuma. 

Gro'ssus  [in  Medicine]  the  fame  as  Crajfus,  L.  grofs  or 
coarfly  powdered. 

Gro'ssity  [grojftas,  L.]  groflnefs. 

Grossness  [of grojferete,  F.  grojftas,  L.]  thicknefs,  fat- 
nefs,  dulnefs,  bafenefs,  &c. 

Grossula'ria,  the  Goofeberry-bufh,  L. 

Grot  [grotte,  F.]  a  Cave  or  Den,  a  Hole  in  the 

Gro'tto  J  Ground,  a  Cavern  or  Den  in  a  Mountain  or 
Rock;  alfo  a  little  artificial  Edifice  made  in  a  Garden,  in 
imitation  of  a  natural  Grotto. 

Grote'sc^ue  Work']  [in  Painting  and  Sculpture]  a  Work 

Grote'sco  j  or  Compofition  in  the  grotefque 

Manner  or  Tafte,  confiding  either  of  things  which  are  in- 
tirely  imaginary  and  have  no  Exiftence  in  Nature,  or  of 
things  diftorted  out  of  the  way  of  Nature,  fo  as  to  furprize 
and  raife  ridicule. 

Grote'sk  [grotefca,  Ital.  grotefque,  F.]  Figures  in 
Painting  or  Carving,  reprefenting  odd  or  prepotterous 
Things;  a  fort  of  antique  Work. 

Grote'sks,  little  fanciful  Ornaments  of  Animals  com¬ 
pounded  of  Fiflies,  Foliages,  Fruits,  l$c. 

Gro've  [SjJioYe,  &«.*•.]  a  fmall  Wood  or  Place  fet  with 
Trees. 

The  Grove  of  Dodona,  which  fome  place  in  Thejfaly,  and 
others  in  Epirus,  was  conftituted  by  Dodonim  the  Son  of  Ja¬ 
van,  Captain  of  a  Colony  fent  to  inhabit  thofe  Parts.  Here 
was  a  Temple  eredled  to  Jupiter,  thence  call’d  Dodonaus , 
near  which  Temple  was  a  facred  Grove  full  of  Oaks  or 
Beeches,  in  which  the  Dryades,  Fauni  and  Satyrs  were 
thought  to  inhabit;  and  as  is  faid,  were  frequently  feen 
dancing  under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees.  Thefe  Oaks  or 
Beeches  are  ftoried  to  have  been  endued  with  a  human  Voice 
and  prophetical  Spirit.  The  Reafon  of  which  Fidlion  fome 
think  was  this.  That  the  Prophets,  when  they  gave  Anfwers, 
placed  themfelves  in  one  of  thefe  Trees;  and  fo  the  Oracle 
was  thought  to  be  uttered  by  the  Oak,  which  was  oply  pro¬ 
nounced  from  its  hollow  Stock,  or  from  among  its  Branches. 
And  whereas  mention  is  made  of  the  brazen  Kettles  of  this 
Oracle,  Damon  in  Suidas  reports,  they  were  fo  artificially 
plac’d  about  the  Temple,  that  one  being  ftruck,  the  Sound 
was  communicated  to  all  the  reft.  Others  defcribe  the  mat¬ 
ter  thus:  That  there  were  two  Pillars,  on  one  of  which  was 
placed  a  Kettle,  upon  the  other  a  Boy  holding  a  Whip  in  his 
Hand  with  Lafhes  of  Brafs,  which  being  ftruck  againft  the 
Kettle  by  the  Violence  of  the  Wind  caufed  a  continual  Sound. 

Gro'veling  [prob.  q.  d.  groundling  of  £jiunt>,  Sax.]  ly¬ 
ing  with  the  Face  towards  the  Ground.  , 

To  feed  Groveling  [ Hunting  Term]  u  fed  of  a  Deer  when 
fhe  feeds  lying  on  her  Belly. 

To  Groul  [prob.  of  guollen,  Teut.  to  be  angry]  to 
make  a  Noife  as  a  Dog,  beginning  to  be  angry;  to  grumble 
or  mutter. 


Gro'ulinc  [of  ffcoRen,  Teut.]  grumbling,  muttering. 

Ground  [£jtunb,  Sax.  Dan.  and  Teut.]  the  Earth,  a 
Pavement,  the  Bottom,  the  foundation  or  original  Caufe. 

Ground  [of  Yjiin'oan,  $<?,*•.]  made  or  broken  fmall  in  a 
Mill,  &c.  alfo  fharpened  on  a  Stone,  &c. 

Ground  Ivy  [^Jiunb-Ijdfc,  6Yv.]  an  Herb. 

Ground  Pine,  the  Name  of  a  Plant. 

Ground  Plates  [with  Architects]  the  outermoft  Pieces  of 
Timber  lying  on  or  near  the  Ground,  and  framed  into  one 
another  with  Mortifes  and  Tenons  of  the  Joifts,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Girders;  and  fometimes  the  Trimmers  for  the 
Stair-cafe  and  Chimney-way,  and  the  binding  Joifts. 

To  Ground,  to  fet  or  lay  a  thing  on  the  Ground  ;  to 
lay  a  Ground-work;  to  take  for  a  Foundation;  to  raife  an 
Argument  upon. 

Ground  Angling,  a  fifhing  under  Water  without  a  Float. 

Ground  Plumbing  [with  Anglers]  is  the  finding  the  depth 
of  the  Water  with  a  leaden  Plummet  on  the  Line. 

Ground  Tackle  [in  a  Ship]  Anchors,  Cables,  &c.  and 
all  thofe  things  requmte  to  make  her  ride  fafe  at  Anchor  in  a 
convenient  Road. 

Gro  unded  [of  ^Jiunto,  .S,?.v.]  founded,  built  or  retting 
upon,  fuftained  by. 

Groundless  [£jmntoleay,  Sax.]  without  Ground, 
Foundation  or  Reafon. 

Gro  undling  [(JCUnbllltff*  Teut.]  a  Fifh  fo  call’d. 

Gro'undsel  [of  jjjiunb,  Sax.  and  prob.  of  fuel/,  F  ] 
the  Ground  Timber  or  Threfhold  of  a  Door. 


Ground 
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Ground  Timbers  [in  a  Ship]  are  the  Timbers  which  lie 
on  her  Keel,  and  are  fattened  to  it  with  Bolts  thro’  the 
Keelfon. 

Ground  [in  Painting ]  is  the  Surface,  upon  which  the 
Figures  and  other  Objefls  are  raifed  or  reprefented. 

To  Ground  a  Ship  [,SV<7  Phraje ]  is  to  bring  her  on  the 
Gound  to  be  trimmed,  i.  e.  to  be  made  clean  or  ferubbed ; 
to  have  fome  Leak  ttopt,  or  the  like. 

Grounds  [SJlun to,  Sax.  the  bottom]  the  Ground-work, 
the  Principles  ot  any  Art  or  Science ;  the  Settlings  or  Dregs 
of  Drink ;  Reafons. 

Group  [in  Painting  and  Sculpture ]  an  AlTemblage  or  Knot 
of  two  or  more  Figures  of  Men,  Beads,  Fruits,  or  the  like, 
which  have  fome  apparent  relation  one  to  the  other. 

Group  [in  regard  to  the  Dejign ]  are  combinations  of  divers 
Figures,  which  have  relation  to  each  other ;  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Aftion,  or  of  their  Proximity,  or  of  the  Effedt 
they  have. 

Group  [in  Mujick }  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  Diminutions  of 
long  Notes,  w  hich  in  the  working  forms  a  fort  of  Group, 
Knot,  Bu£h,  (Ac-  a  Group  commonly  confifts  of  four  Crot¬ 
chets,  Quavers,  (Ac.  tied  together. 

Group  [in  Architecture]  a  term  us’d  of  Columns,  as  they 
fay  a  group  of  Columns,  when  there  are  three  or  four  Co¬ 
lumns  join’d  together  on  the  fame  Pedeftal. 

Groups  [in  regard  to  the  clair  obfeure]  are  Bodies  of  Fi¬ 
gures,  wherein  the  Lights  and  Shadows  are  diffiifed  in  fuch 
mariner,  that  they  flrike  the  Eye  together,  and  naturally  lead 
it  to  confider  them  in  one  view. 

To  Group  [ grouper ,  F.]  to  make  an  AlTemblage  or  Com¬ 
plication  of  Figures. 

Gro'upades  [with  Horfemen]  fee  Croupades. 

Grout  [jJJWc,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  large  Oatmeal,  or  the 
larger  or  hully  Part  of  Oatmeal. 

Grout-head  [Kjmtr-heajtoto,  Sax.]  a  great  Head. 

To  Grow  [£jioj>an,  5^.]  to  thrive,  to  encreafe,  to  flou- 
rilh. 

Gro'wing  [of  £jiopan,  £**.]  encreafmg,  thriving,  wax¬ 
ing  larger,  (Ac. 

To  Growl  [0COllCtt,  Tenth]  to  make  a  Noife,  as  a  Dog 
when  irritated. 

Gro'wlinc  [prob.  of  0TOH0n>  Tenth]  fnarling,  making 
a  Noife  like  a  Dog. 

Grown,  an  Engine  to  ftretch  woollen  Cloth  upon  after  it 
has  been  woven, 

Growse,  a  kind  of  Fowl  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Growth  [£jio_p'Se,  Srf*.]  Increafe,  Progrefs. 

Growth  Halfpeny,  a  Rate  paid  in  fome  Places,  as  a  Tithe 
for  every  fat  Bead. 

Grua'rii  [in  Forejl  Records]  the  principal  Officers  of  the 
Fored. 


Grub,  a  fort  of  Maggot. 

To  Grub  up  [gCObCttj  Tenth]  to  delve  or  dig  up  the 
Roots  of  Trees,  (Ac. 

Grub-a^06^  tin  Husbandry]  a  grubbing  Tool. 

Gru'bbinc  a  Cock,  is  the  cutting  oiT  his  Feather  under 
the  Wings. 

Grubbs  [with Phyficians]  a  kind  of  white,  unctuous,  little 
Pimples  or  Tumoujs,  ridng  on  the  Face,  chiedy  on  the  Alee 

of  the  Nofe. 

To  Gru'bble  [ffCllbelen,  Tenth]  to  grobble,  to  fearch 
or  fee]  all  over. 


To  Grudge  [gruger,  F.]  to  think  much  of,  to  envy  one 

a  thing. 

G'ru'dcinc,  thinking  much,  envying. 

Gru'el  [ gruau ,  F.]  a  fort  of  Pottage  made  of  Oatmeal. 
Gruff,  churlilh,  dogged. 

Gru  fness,  furlinefs,  churlilhnefs,  four  Looks,  (Ac. 
Grum  [£pim,  Saxh]  grim-faced,  four-looked. 

To  Grumble  [ grommeler ,  F.  gCOlTWttlen,  Du.]  to 
mutter  between  the  Teeth. 

Gru'mbling  [ grommelar.t ,  F.]  muttering  between  the 
Teeth,  fignifying  Difpleafure,  tho’  unwilling  to  declare  the 
Caufe. 

Grume  [in  Medicine]  a  Particle  of  Blood,  Milk  or  other 
Fluid,  w'hich  is  coagulated,  thickened,  hardened;  or  not 
diffidently  thin  and  diluted. 

Gru’mmel,  an  Herb. 

Gru'mness,  crabbednefs,  fiercenefs  of  Countenance. 
Gru'mous  [grumofus,  L.]  full  of  Grumes,  little  Clods  or 
Lumps. 

Grumous  Bleed  [in  Medicine]  that  which  is  too  thick  for 
Circulation. 


Grumous  Root  [with  Botan.]  that  which  is  coinpofed  o 
fevera]  Knobs,  as  the  Afphodel  and  Pilewort.  • 

GRu'mousness,  fulnefs  of  Clods  or  Lumps,  grumofity. 

To  Grunt  [grunnire,  L.  grPtttCr,  Dan.]  to  make  a 
Noife  like  a  Hog. 

Gru'nting  [grunniens,  L.  gCUnt3Cn5  Tenth]  making  a 
Noife  like  a  Hog. 

Gry  [Tpu,  Gr.  according  to  Mr.  Lock]  a  Meafure  contain¬ 
ing  t4  z  Line,  a  Line  being  ~  of  an  Inch,  and  an  Inch 
7-4-  a  philofophical  Foot. 

Gry'phites,  one  who  has  a  crooked  Nofe  like  a  Hawk’s 
BilL  Gr. 

Gua'catan,  Indian  Pilewort. 

Guai'acum,  the  Wood  of  a  Tree  in  the  Weft  Indies , 
very  much  ufed  in  Phyfick,  called  alfo  lignum  fanttum. 

Gu  a  i  aw  as,  a  fort  of  Indian  Apple. 

Puarante'e  [ garant  of  gar dcr,  F.  to  keep,  £sfr.]  a 
Prince  or  Power  appointed  by  treating  Parties,  to  lee  that 
Articles  of  Agreement  are  performed  on  each  ttde. 

Guar  a  nt ee  [in  Lazo]  he  whom  the  Warranter  under¬ 
takes  to  Indemnify  or  fecure  from  Damage. 

Guaranty,  the  Office  or  Duty  of  a  Guarantee. 

Gu  a  rd  [garde  olgarintir,  F.]  Defence,  Protedlion. 

Guard  [in  Military  Art]  the  Duty  performed  by  a  Body 
of  Soldiers,  to  fecure  all  by  watchfulnefs  againft  the  Attempts 
of  the  Enemy. 

Advance  Guard,  a  Party  ofHorfe  or  Foot,  which  marches 
before  a  Body  when  an  Army  is  upon  the  March,  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  the  approaching  Danger. 

Main  Guard  [in  a  Garrifou]  a  Guard  from  whence  all 
the  other  Guards  are  detach’d:  as  (in  the  Field)  it  is  a  con¬ 
fidence  Body  of  Horle,  fent  out  to  the  Head  of  the  Camp, 
to  fecure  the  Army. 

Piquet  Guards,  fmall  Guards  at  the  head  of  every  Regi¬ 
ment. 

Royal  Guards,  are  fuch  as  guard  the  King’s  Perfon. 

Quarter  Guard  [in  a  Camp]  a  fmall  Guard,  commanded 
by  a  fubaltern  Officer,  and  polled  about  an  hundred  Yards 
before  every  Batallion. 

Grand  Guard  [in  a  Camp]  confilts  in  three  or  four  Squa¬ 
drons  of  Horfe,  commanded  by  a  Field  Officer,  and  polled 
before  the  Camp  on  the  right  and  left  Wing,  towards  the 
Enemy,  for  the  Security  of  the  Camp. 

Gu  a  rds  du  Corps,  the  fame  as  Royal  Guards. 

Regiment  of  Guards,  certain  Regiments  which  do  Duty 
wherefoever  the  King’s  Perfon  is. 

Standard  Guard,  a  fmall  Guard  of  Foot,  which  a  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Horfe  mounts  in  their  Front,  under  a  Corporal. 

To  Guard  [garder,  F.]  to  defend-or  keep  from,  to  ward 
off  danger. 

Guard  [in  Fencing]  an  Adlion  or  Pofture  proper  to  de¬ 
fend  or  fereen  the  Body  from  the  Efforts  or  Attacks  of  art 
Enemies  Sword. 

Gua'rdant  [in  Heraldry]  a  term  ufed  of  a  Lion  borne  in 
a  Coat  of  Arms,  when  his  Face  is  turned  towards  the  Spedla- 
t'or,  and  he  appears  in  a  Poiture  of  defence  of  it  felf. 

Gu  a  r  d -Cock.  See  Gardecaut. 

Gua'rded  [garde,  F.  defended  with  a  Guard. 

Guards  [with  Afronomers]  a  Name  fometimes  apply’d  to 
the^two  Stars  nearell  the  Pole,  being  in  the  hind  part  of  the 
Chariot  at  the  Tail  of  the  little  Bear. 

Gua'rdian,  he  to  whom  the  Charge  or  Cullody  of  any 
Perfon  or  Thing  is  committed. 

Guardian  [in  Law]  one  who  is  intruded  with  the  Edu¬ 
cation,  T uition,  (Ac ■  of  fuch  as  are  not  of  iufficient  Difcre- 
tion  to  guide  themfelves  and  their  own  Affairs,  as  Children 
and  Idiots. 

Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities,  a  Perfon  to  whom  the 
Jurifdidlion  or  Collation  of  a  Bilhoprick  is  committed  during 
the  Vacancy  of  the  See. 

Gua'rdianship  [of  garder,  F.  to  defend,  £5Y.]  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  a  Guardian. 

Gua'stald,  a  Perfon  who  has  the  cullody  or  keepingof 
the  King’s  Manfion  Houfes. 

Gu  bbins  [go beau,  F.  a  Gobbet]  Fragments,  Parings  of 
Haberdine,  Cod-filh,  (Ac. 

Gu'dgeon  [  gobio,  L.  goujon,  F.]  a  River  Fifh  well 
known. 

To  fwallow  a  Gudgeon,  to  bear,  put  up  or  pafs  by  an 
Affront. 

Gu'dceons,  a  fort  of  Rudder-Irons,  being  the  Eyes  drove 
into  the  Stern  Poll,  into  which  the  Hooks  call’d  Pintles  go 
to  hang  on  the  Rudder. 

Gu'elphs,  a  noted  Fa&ion  in  Italy,  AntagOnills  to  the 
Gibellines. 

Gue'rdon,  a  Reward,  a  Recompence,  F 

Guer- 


Guerdouable,  that  may  be  fit  to  be  rewarded. 
Gue'rdonnless,  unrewarded. 

Gue'rite,  is  a  fort  of  fmall 
Tower  of  Stone  or  Wood,  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  Point  of  a  Bajlion,  or 
on  the  Angles  of  the  Shoulder,  to 
hold  a  Centinel,  who  is  to  take 
care  of  the  Fofs,  and  to  watch  to 
hinder  Surprizes ;  fome  Call  Echau- 
gette  thofe  which  are  made  of  Wood 
and  are  of  a  fquare  Form,  for  the 
Guerites  of  Stone  are  roundifh,  and 
are  built  half  without  the  Wall, 
and  terminate  at  a  Point  below,  which  ought  to  be  at  the 
Cordon,  that  the  Centinel  may  difcover  along  the  Faces. 
Flanks  and  Curtins,  and  all  along  the  Fofs ;  they  ought  to  be 
about  fix  Foot  high,  and  their  breadth  three  and  a  half. 

Gue  rkins,  a  fort  of  pickled  Cucumbers. 

5i  Guess  C?  Du.]  to  Conjedture. 

Gu'est  or  ^eytr,  Sax.  and  Dan.]  a  Perfon  invited 

to  an  Entertainment. 

Guest  Rope  [with  Mariners]  a  Rope  by  which  the  Boat  is 
kept  from  Iteeving  or  going  too  much  in  and  out,  as  Ihe  is 
towed  after  a  Ship. 

Guet,  a  Watch,  a  Perfon  polled  as  a  Spy  in  any  Place,  F. 

Gu'ggling  [prob.  of  gorgogliare,  Ital.]  making  a  Noife, 
as  Liquor  pouring  out  of  a  Bottle  that  has  a  narrow  Neck. 

Guidance  [o f  guider,  F.]  Conduit,  Leading,  lAc. 

Gui'dage,  Money  paid  for  a  fafe  Conduit  thro’  a  Itrange 
or  foreign  Territory. 

To  Guide  [ guider ,  F.  ]  to  diredt  or  conduit  in  a  Way  or 
Journey, 

A  Guide,  a  Direitor  or  Conduitor,  F. 

Guudon,  a  kind  of  Flag  or  Standard  borne  by  the  King’s 
Life-guard;  being  broad  at  one  extreme  and  almoll  pointed 
at  the  other,  and  Hit  or  divided  into  two.  Alfo  the  Officer 
who  bears  it. 

Guild  i&ilp,  Sax.]  a  Tax,  Tribute  or  Fine;  alfo  a 
Company  or  incorporated  Society.  Hence  comes  Guild- 
Hall,  q.  d.  the  Hall  of  the  Guilds  or  Companies  of  the  City. 

GuiLD-Hrf//[jjif°  °f  &ilkan,  Sax.  to  pay,  becaufe  a  com¬ 
mon  Contribution,  and  J?eaj,  an  Hall,  i.  e.  the  common 
Hall  of  the  Gild',  or  Companies,  or  incorporated  Citizens 
of  London]  this  Hail  was  firit  built  in  the  Year  1411,  by 
Thomas  Knolls ,  then  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  and  Citizens; 
but  being  deltroy’d  by  the  great  Fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt 
more  fpacious,  being  in  Length  from  Fajl  to  Weft  170  Feet, 
and  in  Breadth  68.  It  coll  the  City  40000  Pounds ;  the 
two  Giants  of  terrible  Afpeit  and  monftrous  Height,  that 
Hand  facing  the  Entrance  of  the  Hall,  the  one  holding  a 
Pole-ax,  the  other  a  Halbert,  are  fuppos’d,  the  former  to 
reprefent  an  antient  Britain,  and  the  other  a  Saxon. 

Guildha'lda  Teutonicorum,  a  Title  of  the  Fraternity  or 
Society  of  Fafterling  Merchants  in  London,  commonly 
call’d  jhe  Steel-Yard  in  Thames-Street. 

Gui'ld -Merchant,  a  certain  Liberty  or  Privilege,  where¬ 
by  Merchants  are  enabled  to  hold  certain  Pleas  of  Land  with¬ 
in  their  own  Precinfls. 

To  Guild.  See  To  Gild. 


Guilder  [ffttlBcn,  Du.]  a  Dutch  Coin  in  Value  about 
2  s.  or  1  /.  10  d.  Sterling:  That  of  Germany  3  s.  8  d.  -f . 

Guile  [prob.  of  guiller,  O.  F.  or  be’g’alian,  Sax.  to  be¬ 
witch]  fraud,  deceit. 

Gui'le fulness,  fraudulentnefs,  deceitfulnefs,  craftinefs, 
wilinefs. 

Gui'leless,  free  from  guile  or  deceit. 

Gui'lelesness,  clearnefs  of,  or  the  being  intirely  free 
from  guile  or  deceit. 

Guilt,  guiltinels,  confcioufnefs  of  having  committed  a 
Fault,  Crime,  iffe. 

Gui'ltiness  [prob.  of£ilb,  a  Tax,  ffte.  of  £ilkan,  Sax. 


to  pay  a  Tax,  &c.  q.  d.  liable  to  make  an  Amends  or  pay 
for  a  Fault  committed]  culpablenefs,  liablenefs  to  luffer  for  a 
Crime  proved  to  have  been  committed. 

Gui'ltless,  free  from  Crime,  Innocent. 
Gui'ltlesness,  Innocency. 

Gui'ltv,  culpable,  in  Fault,  defer  vingjto  be  condemned 
or  blamed. 

Gup’ll  am,  a  kind  of  Bird. 

Gui'mad,  a  Fifh  peculiar  to  the  River  Dee  in  Chefmre, 
and  the  Lake  P emble-meer. 

GuFnea'"',  [of  Guinea  in  Africa  ]  a  gold  Coin  current  at 
Gui'neyJ  21  s. 

Guinea'nus,  a,  tun,  [in  Botan,  Writers]  of  the  growth 

or  produft  of  Guinea  in  Africa. 


a  Weapon  having  two  Points  or 


Ga'ruisms, 

Chaucer. 

Guise,  Mode,  Fafiiion,  Cultom,  F. 

Gu'la,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Throat. 

Gule  >  [in  Architecture]  the  Neck  or  narrowed  P  ,, 
Gu  la  5  of  the  Ioweft  Capital  of  a  Pillar  -  or  ■,  . 

Member,  whofe  contour  refembles  the  Letter’s  elllZ™1' 
Ogee.  ’  '-UJea  an 

Gulch  ?  [probably  of  gu/a,  L.  Gluttony]  a  great 
Gu  lchin  S  Eater,  or  a  fiiort  tun-bellied  Man,  Bov  8f£ 

b'%Soiyf  ]  a“Xing  OTi"'P°%SO  fa  tic  „ 

Gu-lBs  [either  of  Heb.  a  Piece  of  red  Cloth  M, 
chenzt ^  or  Arabick,  a  red  Rofe.  Menefrier  ]  1 

GU  LES  [rn  Heraldry]  fignifies  the  red  Colour,  in  Envr, 
vmg  it  is  made  by  perpendicular  Lines  from  the 
top  of  the  Eicutcheon  to  the  bottom,  ft  is  fam 
to  reprefent  Fire,  which  is  the  chiefell,  light 
—  OIlle  ’  cicarell  of  the  Elements.  Morgan 
fays,  it  denotes  the  Power  of  the  Almighty;  and 
Martial  Prowefs,  Boldnefs  and  Hardincfs ;  with  Or 
adefireofConqueft,  and  „i,h  ArgM  (  Sihft  >  d 
the  envious  and  revenging  the  Innocent.  See  the  Fh;r,  2 
Of  fpiritual  Virtues  denotes  Juft  ice.  Charity, '  and  an 
ardent  Love  of  God  and  our  Neighbour.  Of  worldly-  Virtue! 

I  a/our.  Nobility,  Hardinefs,  and  Magnanimity  Of  \  i 
Cruelty,  Choler,  Murder,  Slaughter.  Of  the'  PW-s  a*,,? 
Of  precious  Stones,  the  .Raty.  Of  Me, ah,  ft  ft.  Of 

Trees,  the  Cedar.  Of  Flowers,  the  Pionv  the  r  / 
liflozver  and  the  Pink.  Of  Birds,  th 0  Pelican  Of  the  Ages 
of  Men,  the  Manly.  Of  the  Months  of  the  Year  M  2 1 
and  J.I, ,  of  the  hays  of  rhe  Weal-,  ftrjf  Y'"’  Mmi 
Gule  of  Auguft,  fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  from  Gula  L 
the  Throat,  on  account  of  a  Cure  perfonned  on  a ‘certain 
Woman  of  a  D.ieafe  in  her  Throat,  by  kiffing  the  Chains 
St.  Peter  was  bound  with  at  Romo,  thence  in  antient  Alma 
nacks,  call’d  San  At  Petri  ad  Vincula]  the  firll  Day  of  Auuud 
or  Lammas-Day.  J  ® J  * 

T  ?ALFulgfe’  FJ  lP-art  °f  [he  Se,a  runnin§  ^tween  two 
Lands  call  6.  S freights ;  being  embraced  and  almoll  furrouhded; 

alio  a  Depth  in  the  Sea  that  cannot  be  fathomed,  a  Whirlpool 
Guld,  a  Weed  that  grows  among  Corn.  h 

To  Gull  [guiller,  F.  ]  to  deceive,  cheat,  to  coufen, 
chouie,  or  defraud.  ’ 

Gu'llinc,  deceiving,  cheating,  defrauding,  duping. 
Gulle'ries,  cheating  Tricks. 

Gu  llet  [gula,  L.  goulet,  F.]  the  Windpipe. 
Gu'LLisHNEsSj  Sotti/hnefs,  Stupidity. 

Gu'LLY-Gut,  a  Punch-belly. 

A  Gull,  a  Sea  Fowl. 

Gu'llinc  [  a  Sea  Term  ]  is  when  the  Pin  of  a  Block  or 
Fully  eats  into  the  Shiver,  or  the  Yard  into  the  Malt 

T?  Gv'hhf  tProb-  of  goulet,  F.  the  Throat  ]  to  make  a 
Nolle  in  drinking.  J 

Cv’lly -Hole,  a  place  at.  the  Grate,  or  entrance  of  the 
Street- Chanels  for  a  PalTage  into  the  Common-lhore. 

rf,0  SU,’LLY1>  t[  GorgogHare,  Ital.  ]  to  make  a  Noife,  as 
i.  o  Go  cle  f  Liquor  poured  out  of  a  Bottle. 

Gulo'sity  [ guloftas ,  L.]  Gluttony. 

A  Gulp,  as  much  Liquor  as  goes  down  the  Throat  at  one 

Swallow. 

To  Gulp  [flOlpen,  Dutch]  to  fw allow  down  with  a 
Noife. 

r  Gt™'T  [  Law-Term  ]  a  Satisfaction  or  Amends  made 
tor  a  1  relpafs. 

To  Gum  [gommer,  F.]  to  dawb  with  gum. 

Gum  [ Gummi,  L.  ]  a  Vegetable  Juice  Bluing  through 
the  Pores  of  certain  Plants,  and  there  hardening  into  a  tena¬ 
cious  tranfparent  Mafs. 

Gum  Anima  a  refinous  Juice  oozing  from  a  Tree  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  '  ^ 

Gu  M-. Arabick,  a  gum  fo  called  brought  from  Arabia,  Sec. 
GuM-Ciftus,  the  name  ol  an  Herb. 

Gum -Cotta,  a  congealed  Juice  of  a  yellow  Colour  brought 
from  the  Indies. 

Gvui-Olibanum,  Frankincenfe. 

Gum \-Tachamachaca,  a  gum  much  ufed  by  the  Indians  in 
all  Swellings  in  the  Body. 

Gum  Ammoniacum,  a  gum  of  a  bitterifli  Tafle,  that  burns 
clear  when  let  on  Fire. 

Gum  Car  anna,  a  gum  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  Swellings. 
Gun  Capaf,  a  gum  which  will  ferve  for  a  Perfume  in- 
Itead  of  Frankincenie. 

Gum  E/emi,  a  gum  findling  like  Fennel;  but  of  a  bitter 
Taite. 

Gum  Lac,  the  Juice  of  an  Indian  Tree. 


Gum 


Gum  Opspanax,  the  juice  of  the  Herb  or  Root  of  Panax 
Herculis. 

Gum  §  agape nu  m,  good  for  Pains  in  the  Side. 

Gum  Sarcocolla,  good  for  glueing  Flefh  together. 

Gum  Tragacanth  [g&iyc:  and  GY.]  i.  e.  Goat’s 

Horn. 

Gu'mmata  [in  Medicine']  ftrumous  Tumours. 

Gu’m mated  [ gurnmatus ,  L.]  done  over  with  gum. 
Gu'mminess  [of  gummofus ,  L.  gommeux,  F.  gumni,  L. 
gomme,  F.]  gummy  Nature  or  Quality. 

Gu'mmose  [gummofus,  L.]  that  hath  much  gum. 
Gummo'sity,  gummy  Quality. 

Gu  mmy  [ gummofus ,  L.  gommeux,  F.]  full  of  guirt. 
Gums  [^oma/,  5,7a-.]  the  Flefli  tliat  covers  the  jaw-bones, 
into  which  the  Teeth  are  fet. 

Gun  [Somner  derives  Gun  of  Mangon,  a  warlike  Machine 
Ufed  before  the  Invention  of  Guns]  a  Fire  Armor  Weapon  of 
feveral  forts  and  fizes. 

Gun-powder,  a  Compofition  of  Salt  Petre,  Sulphur, 
and  Charcoal  mixed  together,  and  uiually  granulated, 
which  eafily  takes  Fire,  and  rarifies  or  expands  with  great 
Vehemence,  by  means  of  its  Elaftick  Force. 

GuN-PowDER-T/Yrf/iw,  a  Feltival  Day  obferved  on  the 
5th  of  November,  in  Commemoration  of  the  happy  deli- 
i  verance  of  King  James  I.  and  the  Iloufe  of  Lords  and  Com- 
I  mons,  by  the  difeovery  of  the  Gun-Powder -Plot. 

Gu'nnel  [of  a  Ship]  the  Gun- Wale. 

Gunnery,  the  Gunner’s  Art. 

Gu'nster,  one  who  goes  a  fhocting  with  a  Gun  or  Fowl¬ 
ing-Piece. 

Gu  nter’s  Line  [lo  call’d  of  Mr.  Gunter,  formerly  Geo¬ 
metry  ProfefTor  of  Grefham  College]  call’d  alfo  the  Line  of 
Numbers,  is  the  Logarithms  laid  off  upon  ftraight  Lines; 
the  Ufe  of  which  is  for  performing  Arithmetical  Operations, 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  Compaffes,  or  even  without,  by  Hid¬ 
ing  two  of  thefe  Lines  of  Numbers  by  each  other. 

Gunter’s  Quadrant,  a  Quadrant  of  Wood,  Srafs,  Sec. 
being  partly  of  a  Stereographical  Projection  upon  the  plain 
of  the  EquihoCtial,  the  Eye  being  in  one  of  the  Poles  where 
the  Tropick,  Ecliptick  and  Horizon  are  Arches  of  Circles; 
but  the  Hour  Circles  are  all  Curves,  drawn  by  means  of  the 
feveral  Altitudes  of  the  Sun,  for  fome  particular  Latitude, 
every  Day  in  the  Year.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  to  find  the  Hour 
of  the  Day,  Sun’s  Azimuth,  &c. 

Gunter’s  Scale,  that  which  Sailors  commonly  call  the 
Gunter,  is  a  large  plain  Scale,  with  the  Lines  of  artificial 
Sines  and  Tangents  upon  it,  laid  off  by  if  fait  Lines,  and  fo 
contriv’d  to  a  Line  of  Numbers,  that  is  on  it*  that  by  the 
help  of  this  Scale  ahd  a  pair  of  Compaffes,  all  the  Cafes  of 
Trigonometry,  both  plain  and  fpherical,  may,  to  a  tolerable 
exaCfnefs,  be  folv’d,  and  of  confequence  all  Queftions  in 
Navigation,  Dialling,  Sec.  may  be  wrought  by  it. 

Guns  and  Powder,  were  invented  or  found  out  by  Par- 
tholdus  Swartz,  a  Francifcan  Fryar,  about  the  Year  1380. 
temp.  K.  Richard  II.  by  his  mixing  Salt  Petre  and  fome 
other  Ingredients  in  a  Mortar,  on  which  he  had  placed  a 
Stone,  and  having  occafion  to  light  a  Candle  in  Itriking  Fire, 
a  Spark  fell  into  the  Mortar,  and  the  Compofitioh  blew  up 
with  great  Violence  and  Noife.  This  gave  a  Handle  for  the 
Invention  of  Guns,  and  the  firft  that  ufed  them  were  the 
Venetians  againit  the  Inhabitants  of  Geneva. 

.  Gun-Powder  was  had  from  foreign  Parts,  and  at  dear  rates, 
till  Queen  Elizabeth  order’d  it  to  be  made  in  England. 

_  Gu  nw  a  le  [of  a  Ship]  is  that  piece  of  Timber  which  on 
cither  fide  reaches  from  the  half  Deck  to  the  Fore-Caltle;  al- 
fb  the  lower  part  of  the  Port,  where  any  Ordnance  are. 
Gurce  [gurges,  L.]  a  Whirl-Pool. 

Gu'rcians,  a  fort  of  coarfeMeal. 

Gu'rcins  ^  ^le  Chaff  of  Wheat  or  Barley. 

Gurcy'rting  [with  Falcon  ]  a  Term  ufed  when  a  Hawk 
is  ftiff-neck’d  and  choak’d. 

Gurcu'lio  [with  AnatJ]  the  Cover  of  the  Wind-p>ipe; 
the  fame  as  Cion  and  Epiglottis. 

Gu'rnard,  a  Fifli. 

To  Gush  IjJeo’can,  Sax.  (JOffCtCH)  Du  ]  to  pour  «r  run 
out  fuddenly  and  with  Force. 

Gu'shjnc  [of  ^eotun^,  Sax.]  pouring  or  funning  out 
fuddenly  and  with  Force. 

Gu'sset  [gouffet,  F  ]  a  triangular,  fmall  Piece  of  Cloth, 
ufed  in  Shirts,  Smocks, 

_  Gusset  [in  Heraldry]  is  formed  by  a  Line  drawn  either 
from  the  Dexter  or  Sinifter  Chief  Points,  and 
falling  perpendicularly  down  to  the  extreme  Bafe, 
as  in  the  Efcutchcon :  Or  thus,  it  proceeds  from 
the  Dexter  or  Sinilter  Angle  of  the  Chief,  de- 


feending  diagonally  to  the  Chief  Point*  and  from  thence  an¬ 
other  Line  falls  perpendicularly  upon  the  Bafe.  Mr.  Guillin 
calls  it  one  of  the  whiinfical  Abatements  of  Honour,  for  a 
Perfon  who  is  either  Lafcivious,  Effeminate,  or  a  Sot,  or 
all  of  them. 

Gust  l&Yt,  Sax.]  a  fudden  puff  or  blaft  of  Wind. 

Gust  [ gujlus,  L.  goute,  F.]  the  Tafte. 

Gust  [old  Writ.]  a  Stranger  or  Guett  who  lodges  with  a 
Perfon  the  fecond  Night. 

Gu'stable  [ gujlabilis ,  L  ]  that  may  be  tailed;  agreeable 
to  the  Tafte.  3  6 

Gu'sto,  a  relifti,  favour  or  Tafte,  Ital. 

Gut*  [prob.  of  fetttteln,  Tent.]  the  Boweis. 

To  Gut,  to  take  out  the  guts,  to  empty. 

Gu'tlinc  [of  Guts]  ftufting  the  guts,  eating  much  or 
often. 

Gu'tta,  a  Drop  of  any  Liquoh 

Gutta  Gamandra,  a  kind  of  Gum  or  hardened  Juice 
brought  from  the  Eajl  Indies,  L. 

,  Gutta  Rofacea  [with  Phyjicians]  a  rednefs  with  Pimples 
in  the  Note,  Cheeks,  or  over  the  whole  Face,  as  if  they 
were  iprinkled  with  rofe  coloured  Drops. 

Gutta  Serena  [with  Oculifls]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eye,  con¬ 
fining  in  an  intire  prevention  of  Sight,  without  any  apparent 
Defedt  of  the  Eyes ;  excepting  that  the  Pupil  feems  fome- 
thing  larger  and  blacker  than  before. 

Gu'ttai.  Cartilage  [with  Anatemijls]  is  that  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  third  and  fourth  Griftle  of  the  Larynx. 

Gu  ttated  [ guttatus ,  L.]  (potted  with  Spots  or  Speckles 
like  Drops. 

Gu'tt^i,  Drops. 

Gu'tte  [in  Architecture]  are  certain  Parts  in  Figure  like 
little  Bells,  in  Number  fix,  placed  below  the  Triglyphs  in 
an  Architrave  of  the  Dorick  Order.  They  are  fo  called  of 
Gutta,  L.  a  Drop,  from  their  Shape,  refembling  the  Drops 
of  Water  that  have  run  along  the  Triglyph,  and  ftill  hang 
under  the  Clofure  betwixt  the  Pillars. 

Gutte  de  /’  Eau,  a  Drop  of  Water,  F. 

Gutte  de  P  Eau  [in  Hera/.]  are  painted  Argent  or  White,  F. 

Gutte  de  larmes  [in  Heraldry]  is  where  Drops  of  Tears 
are  reprefented  in  a  Coat  of  Arms  of  a  Blue  colour,  F. 

Gutte  de  Sang  [in  Heraldry]  Drops  of  Blood,  F. 

Gutte  del'  Or  [in  Heraldry]  Drops  of  melted  Gold; 
borne  in  a  Coat  of  Arms  of  Or  or  of  Gold  colour. 

Gu  tter  [ goutiere,  F.]  a  Canal  or  Spout  for  carrying 
Water. 

Gutter  Tile,  a  three  cornered  Tile  laid  in  Gutters. 

To  Gutter,  to  fweal  or  run  as  a  Candle. 

Gu  tter  a  [old  Rec  j  a  Gutter  or  Spout  to  convey  Water 
from  Leads  or  Roofs  of  Buildings. 

To  Gu'ttle  [of gut,  F.j  to  eat  much. 

Gu'ttose  [guttojus,  L.]  full  of  Drops. 

Guttural  [gutturalis,  I..]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Throat. 

Guttural  Letters,  fuch  as  are  pronounced  in  the 
Throat. 

Gu'tturalness  [of  guttur,  L.  the  Throat]  the  being 
pronounced  in  the  Throat ;  fpoken  of  Letters. 

Gu'tturjs  Os  [Anatomy]  the  fame  that  is  call’d  Hyoides 

Os,  L. 

Gu'ttus  [with  Antiquaries]  a  fort  of  Vafe  ufed  in  the 
Romans  Sacrifices,  to  take  Wine  and  fprinkle  it  Guttatim, 
i.  e.  Drop  by  Drop  upon  the  Viftim,  L. 

Gu'tty  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  Drops,  and  they  being 
reprefented  in  Coat  Armour  of  feveral  Colours,  the  Colour 
fhould  be  mentioned  in  Blazon. 

Gu't-wort,  an  Herb, 

Guve  de  ronde  [in  Fortified]  is  the  fame  as  Jingle  Ten  a  i  lie. 

Guy  Rope  [in  a  Ship]  a  Rope  made  fall  to  the  Fore-Mail 
at  one  End,  and  is  received  thro’  a  fingle  Block  fiezed  to  the 
Pennant  of  the  winding  Tackle,  and  then  again  reev’d  thro’ 
another,  fiez’d  to  the  Fore-Mail.  The  Ufe  of  which  is  to 
hale  forward  the  Pennant  of  the  winding  Tackle. 

GU'ZES  [in  Heraldry]  with  the  Englijh,  are  Roundlss  of 
a  fanguine  or  murrey  Colour  ;  but  the  French  call  them  Tor- 
teux.  Guzes  being  of  a  blpody  Hue,  are  fuppos’d  by  fome 
to  reprefent  Wounds. 

To  Gu'zzle,  to  drink  greedily  or  much  ;  to  Tipple. 

Gw arb  Merched  [among  the  Weljh]  a  Payment  or  Fine 
to  the  Lords  of  fome  Manours,  upon  the  Marriage  of  the 
Tenants  Daughters,  or  upon  the  committing  the  Ail  of  In- 
continency. 

Gwa'lstow  [of  “Sp al,  a  Gallows,  and  Jtop,  Sax.i 
Place]  a  Place  for  the  Execution  of  Malefactors. 

Gwayf,  Goods  that  Felons,  when  purfued,  threw  doWri 
sind  left  in  the  High-Way,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  King 
4  L  €? 


H  M 


H  A 

'or  Lord  of  the  Manour,  unlefs  lawfully  claimed  by  the  right 
Owner  within  a  Year  and  a  Day. 

TaGrBE,  to  joke  upon,  banter,  jeer,  flout,  (Ac. 

Gylt-Wite.  See  Gultzoit. 

Gylt-wive  (Vyi'o-pifce.  Sax.]  a  Satisfaftion  or  Amends 
for  a  Trefpafs.  ( 

Gymna/SIARCH  \_gymnafiatcha,  L.  of  r uyvxndty?!  of 
jv.upaW,  a  Place  of  Exercife,  and  a  Ruler,  Gr.]  a 

chief  or  head  Mailer  of  a  School,  the  Governor  of  a  College. 

Gymna  sium  [r^/UFaW,  Gr.]a  Place  of  Exercife  in  any 
Art  or  Science,  a  School. 

Gymva'stick  [of gymnafticus,  L.  yuy.ia.mk  of 
Gr.  to  exercife]  of  or  pertaining  to  Exercife. 

Gymna'sticks  [>‘y/v»ok*S  Gr.]  that  part  of  Phyfick 
which  teaches  how  to  preferve  Health  by  Exercife. 

GY'MNICI  ludi  [among  the  Greeks ]  certain  Exercifes,  as 
running,  leaping,  throwing  of  Quoits,  wreltling,  boxing, 
fencing,  (Ac. 

To  GymnO'LOGIZE  [>U/U»»\a >(£»,  Gr.]  to  difpute  naked, 
Or  like  an  Indian  Philofopher. 

Gymnopadi’a  [■yuftvomti'fiu,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Dance  in  ufe 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  performed  by  young  Perfons 
dancing  naked,  during  the  Time  of  the  Sacrifices,  and  Ting¬ 
ing  a  Song  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

Gymnoso'phists  [of  naked,  and  a  So- 

phifter]  certain  Indian  Philofophers  who  went  naked,  and 
lived  folitary  in  Woods  and  Defarts,  feeding  on  Herbs. 

GymnosPE'RMOUS  Plants  [of  y>y*oc,  naked,  and  o-orifyst. 
Seed,  Gr.]  fuch  Fruits  as  bear  a  naked  Seed  inclofed  by  the 
Calix  only,  without  any  Seed  Veflel. 

Gynaci'A  [ywfux/a,  Gr-]  fuch  Accidents  in  general  as 
happen  to  Women ;  alfo  Womens  Monthly  Courfes,  L. 

GyNjECI'UM  [ymcuicHot,  Gr.]  the  Womens  Apartment,  or 
a  feparate  Place  where  the  Women  kept  themfelvcs  retired 
and  out  of  the  fight  of  Men. 

Gyn;eco'cracy  [■yuvcuxtx&rn*  of  a  Woman,  and 
Power]  Petticoat  Government,  Feminine  Rule. 

Gyn.e'cocra'tume'NIANS  [of  >»n  and  over¬ 

come]  an  antient  People  of  Sarmatia  Europwa,  faid  to  be  fo 
called,  becaufe  after  they  had  been  overcome  by  the  Ama- 
zons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  Commerce  with 
them. 

Gynjecomaston''  [yui«ixiusr?Sr,  Gr.]  a  Tumor  or 

GYN.SCOMASTOS  j  Swelling  in  the  Flefh  or  Breafts  of 
Women. 

GYPSU  M  Parget,  white  Lime,  Plaifter;  alfo  a  fort  of 
Plaifter  Stone,  white  and  foft  like  Alabafter,  which  being 
lightly  burnt,  ferves  to  make  the  Chalk  called  Plaifter  of 
Paris. 

Gy'psY  [q.  JEgyptii,  L.  Egyptians ]  ftroling  Beggars, 
who  pretend  to  tell  Fortunes. 

GY'ROMANCY  [of  gyrare,  L-  and  test* ™«,  Gr.  Divina¬ 
tion]  a  kind  of  Divination,  by  walking  round  in  a  Circle. 

Gyration,  a  turning  round;  alfo  a  giddinefs,  L. 

GY'RFALCON,  a  Bird  of  Prey.  See  Gerfalcon. 

Gyro'ne  [in  Heraldry ]  an  Ordinary  which  eonfifts  of 
two  ftrait  Lines,  drawn  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Efcutcheon, 
and  meeting  in  an  acute  Angle  in  the  Fefle-Point  of  the  fame. 

Gyro'SE  [ gyrofus ,  L-]  full  of  Turnings. 


H. 

Hh,  Romani  H  h,  Italicki  ^  6)  Englijhi  i“l,  Hebrew, 
is  exprefled  only  by  (*)  a  Note  of  Afpiration  in  Greek. 
H,  is  not  accounted  properly  a  Letter,  but  Note  of  Afpi¬ 
ration  before  a  Vowel,  and  among  the  Poets  it  fometimes  ob¬ 
tains  the  Power  of  a  Confonant.  In  Latin  it  ne  ver  comes 
before  a  Confonant;  but  always  before  one  of  the  five 
Vowels  and  y;  as  Habeo,  Hebes,  Hiatus,  Homo,  Humus, 
Hydra,'  See.  but  in  Eng l ip  it  does,  as  bought,  taught,  See. 

with  a  Dafh  at  the  Top  [with  the  Antients ]  fignified 
200000. 

Haak  or  Hake,  a  fort  ofdry'd  Fifh. 

H  a'beas  Corpora ,  a  Writ  lying  for  the  bringing  in  a 
Jury,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  refufe  to  appear  upon  the  Sum¬ 
mons  call’d  Venire  Facias,  for  the  Trial  of  a  Caufe,  L. 

Habeas  Corpus,  a  Writ  which  a  Man,  indifted  of  a  Tref¬ 
pafs  before  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  or  otberwife,  and  laid  in 
Prifon,  may  have  out  of  the  King's-Bench,  to  remove  him- 
felf  thither,  and  to  anfwer  the  Caufe  there,  L. 

Haee'na,  the  Reins  of  a  Bridle,  L. 

Haeena  [with  Surgeons ]  a  Bandage  for  the  drawing  toge¬ 
ther  the  Lips  of  Wounds,  inftead  of  Hitching  them. 

Habk/ndum  [in  a  Deed  or  Conveyance ]  i,  e.  to  have  and 


to  hold ;  a  Word  of  Form.  All  Deeds  or  Conveyances  eon¬ 
fifts  of  two  Parts,  the  Premises  and  the  Habendum ;  the  for¬ 
mer  eonfifts  of  the  Names  of  the  Grantor  and  Grantee,  and 
the  thing  granted;  the  latter  limits  and  qualifies  the  Eftate. 

Haberdasher  [ Minpcw  derives  it  of  Ijdbf  fcatf  ?  Teuf. 
will  you  have  this?  as  Shop-keepers  fay]  a  dealer  in  (mall 
Wares,  as  Tape,  Thread,  Pins,  Needles,  alfo  of  Hats.  ' 

Ha'berdine  [abbcrbaerij  Du.  bubordeau,  F.]  a  fort  of 
Salt-Fifh. 

Hab  e’rgion  \_haubergeon,  F.]  a  Coat  of  Mail. 

Habe're  Facias  Seifnam,  a  judicial  Writ,  which  lies 
where  a  Man  has  recovered  Lands  in  the  King’s  Court,  di- 
redfed  to  the  Sheriff  commanding  him  to  give  him  the  Siefin 
thereof,  L. 

Habere  Facias  Vifum,  a  Writ  which  lies  in  divers  Cafes, 
as  in  Dower,  Formedon,  (Ac.  where  a  View  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  Land  or  Tenements  in  Quellion. 

Ha'berjects,  a  fort  of  Cloth  of  a  mixt  Colour. 

Habe'rgeon  'flsaubergeon,  F.]  a  fhort  Coat  of  Mail*  to* 
vering  the  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Habi'le  [ habilis ,  L.]  adtive,  nimble. 

Habi  liment  [ habiliments ,  F.]  Apparel,  clothing  Attire. 

Habi'liments  of  War  [ant.  Stat.]  Armour,  Harnefs,  U- 
tenfils  and  other  Provifions  for  War. 

Ha'bit  T  [ habitus ,  L.]  an  Aptitude  or  Difpofition 

Ha  bitude  jf  either  of  Mind  or  Body,  acquired  by  a 
frequent  Repetition  of  the  fame  Aft. 

Ha'bit  [ habitus ,  L.]  the  Conftitution  or  Temper  of  the 
Mind  or  Body;  Ufe,  Cuftom,  Attire,  Drefs. 

Habit  [in  Metaphyjicks ]  is  a  Quality  that  is  fuperadded 
to  a  natural  Power,  that  makes  it  very  readily  and  eafily  per¬ 
form  its  Operations. 

Habit  [with  Logicians ]  one  of  the  ten  Predicaments. 

Ha'bitable  \habitabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  inhabited  or 
dwelt  in.  ‘ 

The  Habitable,  the  Earth.  Milton. 

Habita  bleness,  a  being  capable  ofbeing  inhabited. 

Habi  ted  [ habelle ,  F.]  attired,  drefled;  alfo  accuftom- 
ed. 

Habi'tual  [habituel,  F  ]  grown  to  a  Habit  by  lonn 
Ufe,  Cuftomary.  <  1  ° 

To  Habitu'ate  [;’  hab  it  cur,  F.  of  habitus,  L.]  to  ac- 
cuftorn  to. 

Habituated  [of  habitus,  L]  that  which  has  gotten  a 
habit  of,  accuftomed  to. 

Habi'tude  [with  Logicians,  Moralijlt,  &c.]  is  the  Dif¬ 
pofition  of  Mind  and  Body,  acquired  by  repeated  Afts ;  as 
the  Fancy,  Virtues ,  Vices,  AddreJ's  in  the  Arts  of  Dancing, 
Painting,  Writing,  See. 

Habi'tus  [in  Metapleyficks ]  is  the  Application  of  a  Body 
to  that  which  is  near  it. 

Ha'ble,  a  Sea  Port  or  Haven. 

Ha  b-nab  [a  Contraftion  of  habban,  to  have,  andnabban. 
Sax.  not  to  have  ;  or,  if  you  had  rather,  of  happen  hap,  i.  e. 
whether  it  happen  or  not]  rafhly,  at  a  venture. 

A  Hache'Y  [haebis,  F.]  a  Diih  of  minced  Meat,  a 

A  Hash  j  Hilh. 

To  Hack  [IjaC&etl,  Tout.]  to  hew  or  cut. 

An  Hack,  a  common,  hackney  Horfe. 

To  Hackle  [liacfselen,  Du.]  to  cut  (mall. 

Had-bote  [Jjab-bote,  Sav,]  a  Recompence  made  for  Of¬ 
fences  againft  the  holy  Order,  or  Violence  offered  to  Clergy¬ 
men. 

Ha'ddock,  a  fort  of  Cod-Fifh. 

Haperu'nca  [of  J?ab,  a  Perfon,  and  Rung-,  Sax.  Re- 
fpeft]  Partiality,  refpeft  of  Perfons,  Old  Law. 

Had  i  wist [/.  e.  I  will  or  thought  I  had  it]  an  uncer¬ 
tainty,  a  doubtful  Matter. 

Hadro'bulum  Gr.]  a  certain  fweet.fcented 

Gum,  in  Media. 

H.sCCA'SITY  [with  Chymijls J  the  lame  fpecifick  Eflcnce 
or  aftive  Principle  by  which  a  Medicine  operates. 

Halo  sis  [with  Oculifs]  a  reflected  Invcrlion  of  the  Eye- 
Lid. 

Hadro  spharum  [  hJlgfrpeu&r,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Spike¬ 
nard  with  a  broad  Leaf. 

H  amach  a'tes  ['A<K*a Gr.]  a  fort  of  Blood  colour¬ 
ed  Agate. 

H^eMALOPS  [*'ai<«\;4  of  «<'-<.«,  Blood,  and  »4,  the  Sight, 
Gr.]  a  rednefs  of  the  Eyes,  proceeding  from  an  Inflammation; 
or  a  ilretching  of  the  Blood  Veflels,  commonly  called  Blood- 
fhotten  Eyes. 

H^MATi'tes  [’Auynjuir,  Gr  ]  the  Blood-Stone,  a  Stone 
ufed  in  Hopping  of  Blood. 

H^eMATO  DES  [  AiypriJiic,  Gr  [  the  Herb  Cranes-Bill. 

Hama- 


HjE'MATdCHY'SiS  [*Ah/jjjbkwt#>  Gr.]  any  preternatural 
•flowing  of  Blood,  whether  critical  or  fymptomatical ;  the  fame 
as  Hemorrhage. 

HjeMATOce'le  [A/f/jtTwx*,  Gr.]  a  Tumor  turgid  with 
Blood. 

HjiMA'TOSis  [jkip/jhttnt,  Gr.]  the  Art  or  Faculty  of 
making  Blood. 

HeMA'phobws  [of ‘a ihv.  Blood,  and  Fear,  Gr  ] 

one  that  is  afraid  to  be  let  Blood. 

HeMODI'a  £‘A i/Mfia,  Gr.]  a  painful  numbnefs  of  the 
Teeth. 

HeMO  ptica  Gr.  ]  Remedies  which  Cure 

Spitting  of  Blood. 

HeMOPTY'SIS  ['A;uoir7Vj7f  of  *'/<<?,  Blood,  and  t7i/»,  Gr. 
to  lpit]  a  ipitting  of  Blood. 

HeMoRRHAGi'a  ['Awp/ajlat  of  Blood,  and 
to  burii,  Gr.]  a  buriting  forth  of  Blood  out  of  the  Noftrils, 
Mouth,  Eyes,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 

HeMORrhoi'dal  Veins  internal  [with  Anatomies)  are 
Branches  of  the  mefenterick  Vein,  which  pals  to  the  Gut 
Rellum,  and  thence  to  the  Fundament. 

Hemorrhoidal  Veins  external,  arife  from  the  hypo- 
gaftriek  Vein,  and  fometimes  from  a  double  Branch  of  it, 
fpreading  about  the  Sphindler  of  the  Anus. 

HeMO'rrous  [‘a iMppw,  Gr.]  the  hemorrhoid  Serpent ; 
fo  called,  bccaule  thofe  that  are  bitten  by  it.  Blood  i!Tues  out 
of  all  the  PalFages  of  their  Body. 

HeMORRHOi'des  [  'ru/ucpprAt  of  <*Vj»  and  p*“,  to  flow, 
Gr.]  1  welling  Inflammations  in  the  Fundament,  the  Emerods 
or  Piles,  a  Diltemper  proceeding  from  abundance  of  melan¬ 
choly  Blood,  by  which  the  Veins  of  the  Fundament  being 
ftretcht  often  lend  forth  Blood  or  Matter. 

HeMOST  a'ticks  [of^Arua,  Blood,  and  ea-rowY,  Gr. 
cauling  to  flop]  Medicines  which  ftanch  Blood. 

He'rede  Abdutto,  a  Writ  which  lay  for  the  Lord,  who 
having  by  Right  the  Wardfhip  of  his  Tenant  under  Age, 
could  not  come  at  his  Body,  he  being  convey’d  away  by 
fome  Perfon. 

He  REDE  Deliberando,  Sec.  a  Writ  direffed  to  the  Sheriff, 
willing  him  to  command  one  who  had  the  Body  of  him  who 
was  Ward  to  another,  to  deliver  him  to  the  Party  whofe 
Ward  he  was  by  realon  of  his  Land. 

Here  SIARCH  [ Hereftarcha ,  L.  “Attrvtp x»c  of  «>nf,  He- 
refy,  and  a  Ruler,  Gr.]  an  Arch  or  Chief  Heretick. 

HeRETA're  [Law  Term ]  to  give  a  Right  of  Inheritance; 
to  make  Donation,  Feoffment  or  Gift  hereditary  to  the 
Grantee  and  his  Heirs. 

HeRE'TICO  Comburendo,  a  Writ  which  lay  againfl:  one 
who  was  an  Heretick,  viz.  who  having  once  been  convift- 
ed  of  Herefy  by  his  Bifhop,  and  having  abjured  it,  afterwards 
falling  into  Jit  'again,  or  fome  other,  is  thereupon  committed 
to  the  fecular  Power. 

Haft  [JDayfc,  Sax.]  the  handle  of  a  Knife. 

An  Hag  bfcaSJeyye,  Sax.]  a  Witch. 

Ha'ga  [ha£a,  &?*.]  a  Manlion  or  Dwelling-houfe. 

Ha'  gard,  having  a  fierce  of  wild  Look. 

Hagard  Hawk,  a  wild  Hawk  who  prey’d  for  her  felf 
fome  time  before  fhe  was  taken. 

Ha'ggess  [prob.  of  l)CC&£tt)  Du.  to  cut  fmall]  a  fort  of 
Pudding  made  of  Liver,  Lights,  a  Sheep’s  Maw  fill’d 
with  minced  Meat. 

To  Ha'ggle,  to  ftand  hard  in  Buying. 

To  Haggle  [q.  to  hackle,  ofljacB^lnij  Du.]  to  cut  un- 
handlomly. 

HAGS,  a  kind  of  fiery  Meteor  which  appears  on  Mens 
Hair,  or  on  the  Manes  of  Horfes. 

Hagio'GRAPHA  ['Aj^g*?*  of  dyioc,  holy,  and  ye£*u,  to 
Write,  Gr.]  the  canonical  Books  of  holy  Scripture. 

HAGLOSi'DERE  [‘Aj./®-,  holy,  and  <n<Le«,  Iron,  Gr.]  a 
Plate  of  Iron  about  three  Inches  broad,  and  fixteen  long, 
which  the  Greeks  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Turks  (being 
prohibited  the  Ufe  of  Bells)  itrike  one  with  a  Hammer  to 
call  the  People  to  Church. 

HAgio'grARHEr  ['A>/o>'e?tf©',  Gr.]  a  Writer  of  holy 
Things. 

Hail  [of  hae£ele,  Sax.]  a  Meteor  formed  of  Flocks  of 
Snow,  which  being  melted  by  warm  Air,  and  afterwards 
meeting  with  cold  Air,  is  congealed  and  turns  to  Hail,  whofe 
Stones  are  of  a  different  Figure,  according  to  the  Solution  of 
the  Flocks,  and  fall  rudely  by  Reafon  of  their  Weight. 

Hail  [had,  fox.]  all  Health. 

To  Hail  a  Ship  [Sea  PhraJ'e]  to  call  to  the  Men  on  Board, 
to  falute  them  and  inquire  whither  fhe  is  Bound. 

Hail -Stone  LhaeJjoly'can,  Sax.]  a  fmall  Globule  of  the 
Meteor  Hail. 

Hail  Work  Folks  [q.  d.  holy  Work  Folks]  thofe  Perfons 


who  held  Lands  for  die  repairing  or  defending  fome  Church 
or  Sepulcher. 

HaImha'ldatiD  Cattailorum  [in  the  PrafHck  of  Scot¬ 
land]  a  feeking  Reftitution  for  Goods  and  Chattels  wrongful¬ 
ly  taken  away. 

Hai'nous  [ haineux ,  F.]  odious,  hateful,  horrid,  outra- 
gious. 

Hai'nousness,  [of  haineux,  F.]  outragioufnefs,  isfe. 

Hair  [heajie,  Sax.]  a  flexible  Subftance  growing  out  of 
the  Skin  of  Animals. 

Hairs -Breadth  [among  the  Jews~\  was  accounted  the  48th 
Part  of  an  Inch. 

HAi’riness  [heajiic£neyye,  Sax.]  being  hairy. 

Hai'ry  [heajlicS',  Sax-]  having,  or  covered  with  Hair. 

Hake,  a  Pot-hook. 

Ha  keds,  a  fort  of  large  Pike  Fifh,  caught  in  Ramfey 
Meer. 

Ha'lberd  r"  XJealtbardc,  F  ]  a  Weapon  well  known. 

Halbe'rd  [among  Farriers]  an  Iron  foldered  to  the  Toe 
of  a  Horfes  Shoe,  that  lets  out  before  to  prevent  a  lame 
Horfe  from  treading  on  his  Toe. 

Ha lee'rdier  [haleberdier,  F.]  an  Halbert-bearer. 

Halcio'nes  [of "axs,  the  Sea,  and  to  lay,  Gr.]  a 

kind  of  Sea  Birds,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  they  build  their 
Nefts  on  the  Waves  of  the  Sea,  in  the  midft  of  the  moll 
ftormy  Winters ;  but  when  the  young  ones,  being  hatcht, 
peep  out  of  the  Shell,  the  Sea  round  about  them  appears 
calm,  and  if  it  be  rough,  it  never  hurts  them. 

Ha'lcyon  Days,  a  Time  of  Peace  and  Tranquillity. 

To  Hale  [haler,  F.]  to  pull  or  drag  along. 

HALE[ofheal,  Sax.]  healthful,  &c. 

Half  lhaly,  fox.]  the  equal  Part  of  any  thing  divided 
into  two. 

Front  Half  Files  [with  Military  Men]  the  three  foremoft 
Men  of  a  Battalion. 

Rear  Half  Files,  the  three  hindermoft  Men  of  a  Batta¬ 
lion. 

Half  Mark,  a  Noble,  fix  Shillings  and  eight  Pence. 

H.ALU-Pence,  Half-pence  and  Farthings  were  firft  ordered 
to  be  made  round  by  King  Rdward  I.  in  the  Year  1 280,  for 
before  that  Time,  the  Penny  had  a  double  Crofs,  with  a 
Creafe,  fo  that  it  might  be  eafily  broken  in  the  middle  to 
make  Half-pence,  or  into  four  Quarters  to  make  Farthings. 

Half  Bloom  [in  the  Iron  Works]  a  round  Mafs  of  Metal 
that  comes  out  of  the  Finery. 

Half  Moon  [in  Fortification]  an  Outwork  that  hath  only 
two  Faces,  forming  together  a  faliant  Angle,  which  is  flank’d 
by  fome  part  of  the  Place,  and  of  the  other  Baftions. 

Knights  of  the  Half  Moon  or  Crefcent,  an  Order  of 
Knighthood,  created  by  Rene,  Duke  of  Anjou,  when  he 
conquered  Sicily,  with  this  Motto,  Los,  i.  e.  Praife. 

Half  Tongue,  a  Jury  impannelled  in  a  Caufe  where  the 
Party  to  be  try’d  is  a  Foreigner. 

Half  Seal  [in  Chancery]  the  Sealing  of  Commiflions  to 
Delegates  appointed  upon  any  Appeal  in  Cafes  Ecclefiailical 
or  Marine. 

Halica'cabus  ['Ax/^’jyiS®',  Gr  ]  the  red  Winter-Cher¬ 
ry  or  red  Night-Shade. 

Ha'lidom  [hali^bom,  Sax.  i.  e.  holy  Judgment]  whence* 
in  antient  Times,  by  my  Halidom,  was  a  folemn  Oath  among 
Country  People. 

Halieu'ticks  Gr.^  Books  treating  of  Fifties; 

or  the  Art  of  Filhing. 

Ha'limass  [q.  d.  Holy-Mafs]  the  Feall  of  All-Saints, 
Nov.  1. 

Ha  limote,  a  Court  Baron. 

Hah'mus  Gr.]  Sea  Purflain. 

Halini'tron,  Salt-Nitre  or  Salt-Petre. 

Halio'grapher  [of  ”A\c,  the  Sea,  and  to  de- 

feribe]  a  Defcriber  of  the  Sea,  an  Hydrographer. 

HalioV.raphy,  the  Defcription  of  the  Sea. 

Hali'tuous  [halituofus,  L.]  pafling  thro’  the  Pores,  v.v 
porous,  thin. 

Hall  [of  heal.  Sax.  aula,  L.]a  publick  Edifice,  a  Place 
of  Juftice,  L$c.  alfo  a  great  Room  where  the  Servants  of  a 
Noble  Family  Dine,  &c.  alfo  a  Place  or  Noble  Houfc  for 
the  Aflemblies  of  Companies  of  Tradefmen;  in  antient  Time, 
Manfion  Houfes  were  called  Kalis;  and  hence  at  this  Day, 
the  Seats  of  Gentlemen  are  ftill  called  Halls. 

Hall  [with  Archi tells]  a  large  Room  at  the  entrance  of 
a  fine  Houle,  &c. 

Ha'll  a  ce,  a  Fee  due  for  Clothes  brought  for  Sale  to 
Blackwell- Hall  in  London  ;  alfo  a  Toll  paid  to  the  Lord  of  a 
Fair  or  Market,  for  Commodities  fold  in  the  common  Hall  0- 
the  Place. 


Hal* 


Hallitujah  [mSb.-i  i.  e.  Praife  ye  the  Lord,  ]  a 
Term  of  Rejoicing ;  fometimes  repeated  at  the  end  of  Verfes 
on  that  occafion. 

Ha'lua  rds  [  in  a  Ship ]  are  Ropes  which  ferve  for  hoi- 
fmg  up  all  the  Yards,  except  the  crofs  Jack]  and  the  Sprit- 
Sail  Yard. 

Ha'llibot,  a  Filh  fomething  like  a  Plaice. 

Haulier,  a  Net  for  catching  Birds. 

To’Ha'llow  [hal^ian,  Sax.  ]  to  make  holy,  to  confe- 
crate,  to  fet  apart  for  divine  Service. 

To  Halloo',  to  fet  on  or  incite  a  Dog  to  fall  on  Cattle,  (Ac. 

Hallucina'tion,  a  Blunder  or  Overfight,  an  error  of 
Opinion. 

Halm  [  healm.  Sax.]  the  Stem  or  Stalk  of 

Haulm  j  Corn. 

Halmyro'des  Gr.  ]  a  Fever  attended  with 

fliarp,  brackilh  Sweats. 

Halo  [with  AJlronomers ]  a  Ring  or  Circle  round  the 
Moon,  which  fometimes  appears  coloured  like  the  Rainbow. 

Ha  lo  ['A\av,  Gr.  an  Area  ]  a  certain  Meteor  in  form  of 
a  bright  Circle  of  various  Colours,  that  furrounds  the  Sun, 
Moon,  or  Stars,  L. 

Halo  [ with  Pbyjicians  ]  the  red  Circle  round  the  Breafts 
of  Women, 

Ha  lser  T  [of  halfe,  the  neck  and  Jeel  a  Rope]  a 

Hawser  j  Cable  to  hale  a  Barge,  (Ac.  along  a  River. 


Ha'lser 


|>  one  who  hales  a  Barge  or  Ship  along. 


Ha'lster 
Halt  [hcaltr,  Sax.]  Lame,  Crippled. 

To  Halt  [healtran,  Sax.]  to  go  Lame. 

To  Halt  [faire  halte,  F. ]  to  Hand  Hill,  to  difcontinue 
the  March,  a  Phrafe  moll  properly  ufed  to  Soldiers. 

An  Ha'lter  [healtjte.  Sax.  ]  a  Rope  to  tie  about  the 
Neck  of  a  Horfe ;  or  of  a  Malefaftor,  in  order  to  hanging. 

To  Ha'lter  [of  J?sealtjte,  Sax.  ]  to  put  a  Rope,  (Ac. 
about  the  Neck. 


HA'LTER-Cafl  [ with  Farriers]  an  Excoriation  of  the 
Paflern,  caufed  by  the  halter  of  an  Horfe  being  intangled 
about  the  Foot,  upon  the  Horfe ’s  endeavouring  to  rub  his 
Neck  with  his  hinder  Foot. 

Ha'lymote  [hali^-^emofce,  Sax.]  the  Meeting  of  the 
Tenants  of  one  Hall  or  Manour;  a  Court  Baron;  alfo  an 
Affemblyof  Citizens'in  their  publick  Hall,  fo  termed  in  fome 
Places  in  Herefordjhire ;  it  may  alfo  fignify  an  eccleliaitical  or 
holy  Court. 

Ha  ly-work-folks  [hali£-pojik-Jcolc,  Sax.]  antiently 
fignified  fuch  Perfons  of  the  Province  of  Durham,  as  held 
Lands  on  Condition  of  defending  the  Corps  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  thereupon  claimed  the  Privilege  not  to  be  forced  to  go 
©ut  of  the  Bifhoprick,  either  by  the  King  or  the  Bilhop. 

Ham  [J)3tTini?)  Teut.]  the  Leg  and  Thigh  of  a  Hog, 
(Ac. 

Ham  [ham,  &&*.]  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
Name  of  Place  is  derived  from  a  Houfe,  Farm  or  Village. 

Hamadry'ades  of  <insd  and  Gr.  an 

Oak]  Nymphs  feigned  to  have  inhabited  the  Woods  and  Maa- 
dows,  among  the  Flowers  and  green  Paftures,  and  were 
thought  to  be  born  and  die  with  the  Trees,  over  which  they 
had  the  Charge. 

Ha'maxobians  [of  *A a  Car,  and  Vi^r4,  Gr.  Life] 
a  Nation  or  People  who  lived  wholly  in  Chariots. 

Ha'mbling  of  Dogs']  [ Foreji 

Ha  'meling  j  ditating 

perly  Ham-ltringing. 

Ha'mkin,  a  Pudding  made  in  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

Ha'mlet  [probably  of  ham,  Sax.  and  Iff,  Feat,  a  Mem¬ 
ber,  or  of  hameau,  F.  a  Village]  a  Divifion  of  a  Manour, 
(Ac.  divided  into  Precin&s,  having  Parilh- Officers  diftindt 
from  the  other  Parts  or  Divilions ;  alfo  a  few  draggling 
Houfes  that  depend  upon  another  Parilh  or  Village. 

Ha'mma  [ant.  Writ-]  a  home  Clofe,  a  fmall  Croft  or 
little  Meadow. 

To  Ha'mmel  *5  to  cut  the  Ham  or  Nerve  of  the 

To  Ham-string  j  Thigh,  to  hough. 

Ha'mmer  [hameji,  Sax.  fjCUTWlftP)  Dan.]  a  Tool  ufed 
by  various  forts  of  Artificers. 

To  Hammer  [ofhameji,  Sax.]  to  knock  with  a  Hammer. 

H  a'mmock  [of  hammaca.  Sax.]  a  hanging  Bed  for  Sailors 
On  Ship-board. 

To  Ha'mper,  to  entangle,  to  perplex,  to  confound. 

Ha'mper  T  [of  hand  pannier,  as  Minjhew  fuppoles]  a 

Ha'naper  J  lort  of  large  Basket  with  Handles,  for  put¬ 
ting  up  Bottles  of  Liquor. 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  fin  Chancery }  an  Officer  who  re¬ 
ceives  all  Money  due  to  the  King  for  the  Seal  of  Charters,  Pa¬ 
tents,  (Ac.  and  the  Fees  due  to  the  Officers  for  inrolling,  (Ac. 


Law J  is  the  fame  as  Expe- 
or  Lawing,  but  molt  pro- 


id  a 'nces  [in  ArchitcBure]  the  Ends  of  elliptical  Arches 
which  are  Areas  of  a  fmaller  Circle  than  the  Scheme. 

Ha'nces']  [in  a  Ship]  falls  or  defeents  of  the  Fife- Rails; 

Ha'nsesj  placed  on  Bariifters  in  the  Poop,  and  down 
the  Gang-way. 

Hanch  [henche,  F.  Du.]  the  Hip,  A  part  of  the 

Body. 

Hand  [hanb,  Sax.]  a  Member  of  the  Body. 

Hand  [in  Falconry]  is  ufed  for  the  Foot  of  an  Hawk. 

Hand  [in  the  Manage]  is  ufed  in  divifion  of  the  Horfe  in¬ 
to  two  Parts,  in  refpeft  to  the  Rider’s  Hand,  as 

Spear  Hand,  the  right  Hand. 

Bridle  Hand,  the  left  Hand. 

To  keep  a  Horfe  upon  the  Hand  [  in  Horfemanjhip]  is  to  feel 
him  in  the  Stay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  always  prepared  to 
avoid  any  Surprize  or  Difappointment  from  the  Horfe. 

To  rejl  well  upon  the  Hand  [with  Horfemen]  is  faid  of  a 
Horfe  that  never  refules,  but  always  obeys  and  anfwers  the 
effedls  of  the  hand. 

To  yield  the  Hand  [  with  Horfemen]  fignifies  to  flacken 
the  Bridle. 

Hand  [ with  Horfemen]  the  Meafure  of  the  Fill  clinch’d, 
i.  e.  four  Inches. 

To  fujlain  thell and  [ with  Horfemen]  is  to  pull  a  Bridle 
in. 


To  force  the  Hand  [with  Horfemen]  is  faid  of  a  Horfew  hen 
he  docs  not  fear  the  Bridle,  but  runs  away  in  fpite  of  the 
Horfetnan. 

To  make  a  Horfe  part  from  the  THand  is  to  put  on  at 

To  fuffer  a  Horfe  to  flip  from  the\~  full  fpeed. 

/wy-Hand  [of  a  Horfe]  is  the  Fore-parts  of  him,  as  Head, 
Neck,  and  Fore-Quarters. 

Hind- Hand  [of  a  Horfe]  all  the  Parts  except  thofe  before- 
mentioned.  — 

Hand  [Hieroglyphic ally]  denotes  Power,  Equity,  Fide¬ 
lity,  Jultice. 

Ha'nded-R<m/  [with  Botanijh]  is  a  kind  of  tuberous  Root, 
divided  as  it  were  into  fsveral  Fingers,  as  in  fome  Species  of 
Orchis. 

Hand 's Breadth,  a  Meafure  of  three  Inches. 

Hand  [in  Painting,  &c.]  the  Manner  or  Style  of  this  or 
that  Mailer. 

Hand  of  Juf  ice,  a  Scepter  or  Battoon  about  a  Cubit  long, 
having  an  Ivory  Hand  at  the  Extremity  of  it,  ufed  as  an 
Attribute  of  Kings,  with  which  they  arc  painted  in  their 
Royal  Robes,  as  on  their  Coronation  Day. 

Hand-grith  [ha»b£pi'S,  &?*.]  peace  or  Proteftion 
given  by  the  King  with  his  own  Hand. 

To  Hand,  is  to  pals  a  thing  from  one  to  another  by  the 
Hand.  1 


Ha'ndful  [hanbjculle,  Sax. ]  as  much  as  can  begrafped  in 
the  Hand. 

Ha  ndicraft  [of  han'oicjatejcr,  5^.]  a  working  Trade. 

Ha'ndkerchief  [of  hanto,  Sax.  the  Hand,  and  couvrer, 
F.  to  cover,  and  chief,  the  Head]  a  Garment  for  the  Neck 
or  the  Pocket 

Hand  Habend,  a  Thief  taken  in  the  very  Fa£t,  having  the 
llolen  Goods  in  his  Hand. 

Hand  haven  Bread,  Bread  made  but  with  little  Leaven, 
fliff. 

Hand  Speck~\  a  fort  of  wooden  Leaver  for  moving  heavy 

Hand  Spike  J  Bodies. 

A  Ha'ndle  Lhantole,  Sax  ]  that  part  of  any  Inllrumentor 
Veile!  that  is  to  be  held  in  the  Hand. 


To  Ha'ndle  [either of  hantolian,  Sax.  or  Dan.] 

to  feel  with  the  Hand,  thence  Metaphorically,  to  treat  of. 

Hand  som,  comely,  beautiful;  alfo  decent,  becoming. 

Ha'ndsomness,  comlinefs,  beauty. 

Ha'ndy  [fjantiigti,  Du.]  ready  with  the  Hand. 

Ha'ndiness,  readinefs  or  aptnefs  for  Bulinefs. 

Handy  Warp,  a  fort  of  Cloth. 

Handy  Work  [hanb  peojte,  Sax.]  work  done  by  the  Hand. 

Hane'ga  [at  Bi/boa  in  Spain]  a  Corn  Meafure  containing 
J  J-  of  a  Bulhel  Englijh. 

To  Hang  [han£an,  Sax.  Ijattger,  Dan.]  to  fufpend  or 
hang  upon. 

Ha'ncer  [of  banyan,  Sax.  to  hang]  a  broad,  crooked, 
fhort  Sword. 

Ha'ncers,  Irons  for  hanging  a  Pot  over  the  Fire. 

Ha'ngings,  Lining  for  Rooms,  (Ac.  of  Arras,  Tapelhy. 

Hanging  Pear,  a  Pear  that  hangs  on  the  Tree  till  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Ha'ngling  [with  Cock  Fighters]  is  the  meafuring  the 
Girth  of  a  Fighting  Cock’.,  Body,  by  the  grafp  of  the  Hand 
and  Fingers. 


Ha  SC- 


Hanc-M<7K  [of  haft£an  and  03an,  Sax.  fcattffer*  Dan.} 
all  Executioner. 

Ha'nging,  Drawing  and  Quartering,  is  not  found  in 
Hiftory  till  the  26th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  Ilf, 
when  one  William  MariJ'e ,  Son  of  an  Irijh  Nobleman,  was 
hang’d,  beheaded  and  quartered  for  high  Treafon. 

Antiently  the  Bodies  of  Felons,  who  were  executed,  were 
not  allowed  to  be  Buried,  but  hung  on  the  Gallows,  till  the 
Parliament  in  the  Time  of  King  Edward  II,  ordered  that 
they  lhoukl  be  Buried. 

As  to  hanging  in  Chains,  this  Pradtice  does  not  feem  to  be 
ufed  in  England,  till  the  Time  of  King  Richard  II,  when 
feme  of  the  Rebels,  in  Wat  Tyler's  Riot,  having  been  taken 
down  from  the  Gallows  at  St.  Allans,  he  commanded  the 
Bailiffs  to  caufc  Chains  to  be  made,  and  hang  the  Bodies  in 
them  on  the  lame  Gallows,  there  to  remain  as  long  as  one 
Piece  would  Hick  by  another. 

Ha'ncwite  [of  han£an  end  pifce,  Sax.  a  Fine]  a  Liberty 
to  be  quit  of  a  Felon,  who  had  been  hanged  without  a  Trial, 
or  efcaped  out  of  Cuitody. 

Hank,  a  Tie,  Obligation,  isle. 

A  Hank,  a  Skain  of  Thread,  Silk,  isle. 

A  Hank,  a  Habit,  Cultom  orPropenfity  of  Mind. 

To  H  a'n  ker,  to  covet  after,  to  be  earnellly  defirous  of. 

H  a'nock  [at  Malaga  in  Spain ]  a  Corn  Meafure,  in  Weight 
20  lb.  or  heaped  1 44  Pound, 

Hawse  [tn  antient  Gothick  Word]  a  Society  of  Merchants, 
or  a  Corporation  united  together  for  the  good  Ulage  and  late 
Paflage  of  Merchandize  from  Kingdom  to  Kingdom;  or  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  Commerce. 

Hanse  Towns  [in  Germany ]  the  Germans  bordering  on  the 
Sea,  being  antiently  infelted  with  Barbarians,  for  their  better 
defence  entred  into  a  mutual  League,  and  gave  themlelves 
that  Name,  either  from  the  Sea  on  which  they  bordered,  or 
from  their  Faith,  which  to  one  another  they  had  plighted 
(with  their  Hand  tjaflffl)  or  from  the  fame  Word,  which  in 
their  old  Language,  fignified  a  League.  Society  or  Affociation- 
Hanse a'tick,  belonging  to  Hanfe. 

Ha'nsel  £q.  d.  handfale,  prob..  of  IjatUjfCt,  a  New- 
Years  Gift]  the  firft  Money  taken  for  the  Sale  of  any  Com¬ 
modity,  or  taken  the  firft  in  the  Morning. 

Hans  in  Kelder  [/.  e.  Jack  in  the  Cellar]  a  Child  in  the 
Belly  of  the  Mother. 

Hans-grave,  the  chief  of  a  Company  or  Society. 

Hap,  Fortune,  Chance. 

To  Hap  T  [of  happen,  F.  {jappCl,  Du.  to  fnatch 
To  Ha'ppen  j  up]  to  fall  out. 

To  Haf  [in  Law}  to  catch  or  fnatch. 

Ha'pless  [of  happy  and  lefs,  neg.]  unhappy,  unfortunate. 
Ha'ppy  [Ijappu'sf,  c.  Brit.}  profperous,  felicitous, 
bleffed. 

Ha'ppiness  [probably  of  |)apptl£?)  Brit.}  felicity,  bleffed- 
nefs. 

Ha'pperlet,  a  fort  of  coarfe  Coverlet  for  a  Bed. 

Ha'quE,  a  fort  of  hand-Gun. 

Ha'quelin,  a  certain  antient  Piece  of  Armour. 
Ha'quebut,  a  fort  of  Gun,  call’d  alio  a  Harque-bufe. 
Ha'queny,  an  ambling  Horfe,  O.  F.  a  hackney  Horfe. 
Ha  rangue  [ harangue ,  F.  derived,  as  fome  think,  of 
ara,  L.  an  Altar]  becaufe  Harangues  are  made  before  Altars. 

An  Hara'ngue,  a  publick  Oration  or  Speech,  a  tedious 
or  troublefome  Difcourfe,  a  too  pompous,  prolix  or  unfeafon- 
able  Difcourfe  or  Declamation. 

To  Harangue  [haranguer,  F.]  to  make  fuch  a  publick 
Speech  or  Oration. 

To  Ha'rass  [ harajfer ,  E]  to  tire,  to  wear  out,  to  dif- 
quiet;  alfo  to  lay  wafte  a  Country  bv  continual  Inroads. 
Hara’tium  [ old  Writ.}  a  Race  or  Stud  of  Horfes  kept  to 

breed. 

Ha  rbinger  [tjerbfCOtfK*  Tout.}  an  Officer  of  the  Court 
who  goes  a  Day  before  and  provides  Lodgings  for  a  King  in  his 
Progrefs. 

Ha'rbour  [hejiebejVga,  Sux]  a  Station  where  Ships 
mav  ride  fafely  at  Anchor ;  alfo  a  Lodging,  Shelter  or  Place 

of  Refuge. 

To  Harbour,  to  receive,  entertain  or  lodge. 

To  Ha  rbour  [Hunt,  Term  ]  is  faid  of  a  Deer,  when  it 
Lodges  or  goes  to  Reft. 

Ha'rbourless,  without,  or  having  no  Harbour. 

Hard  [jhajVo.  S/?x]  clofe,  compacted;  alfo  difficult. 
ToHa'rden  [heajttoian,  Srf.r  ]  to  grow  or  make  hard. 
Hardi'm  ent  [>n  Mufuk  Rooks}  with  Life  and  Spirit,  Ital. 
Ha'rdish  [of  he3jVoic £,  Skvx]  fomething  hard. 

Ha'rdship  [of  hcajat),  gar.  and  Ship]  hard  Cafe,  Cir- 
oumftanccs  and  Suffierings. 


Hard  Horfe,  ;s  one  that  is  infenfible  of  Whip  or  Spur. 

H  a'rdness  [heajVoneyye,  &?x]  hard  Quality ;  that  Qua¬ 
lity  whereby  the  Parts  cohere  firmly  together,  fo  as  to  refill 
the  Touch. 

Ha'rdiness  [of  hardiejfe,  F.]  boldnefs,  lloiitnefs. 

Hard  Meat,  Hay  and  Oats. 

Hards  of  Flax,  See.  [heojAJey,  Sax.}  the  coarfer  part  fe- 
parated  front  the  finer. 

Hard-shrew,  a  kind  of Moufe. 

Ha're  [hajti,  Sax.}  a  wild  Cfeature,  Dan. 

A  Hare  [ Emblematically ]  denotes  vigilancy,  quick  heat¬ 
ing,  wantonnefs,  fear,  fruitfulnefs  and  folitude. 

Hare 's-Foot,  Hare's-Ear ,  Flerbs. 

Hare -Brained,  heedlefs,  giddy-headed. 

Hare -Lip,  a  Lip  cloven  or  parted  like  that.of  a  Hare. 

Ha  re -Pipe,  a  Snare  for  catching  Hares. 

To  Hare  [ barter ,  F.]  to  hurry*  to  put  into  Confufion. 
Ha'ricot  [ Cookery ]  Mutton  Cutlets,  with  feveral  forts  of 
Fidi  and  Fowl  in  a  Ragoo,  isle. 

Ha'rier,  a  fort  of  hunting  Dog. 

Ha  riola'tion,  a:Soothfaying,  L. 

Ha'riot"]  [hejte^atr,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  of 
He'riot  j  hejte,  an  Army,  and  £atr,  Sax.  a  Beaft]  the 
bed  Beaft  that  a  Tenant  has  at  the  hour  of  his  Death,  which 
by  Cuftom  is  the  due  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Ha'riot a  ble  [of  hajiejjat,  Sax.}  liable  to  pay  Hariots. 
Ha'riot -Service  \Ldw  Term}  is  when  a  Man  holds  Land 
by  paying  Hariots  at  the  Time  of  his  Death. 

Harle'quin,  a  Buffoon,  a  Merry-Andrew,  a  Jack-Pud- 
ding. 

Ha'rlot  [a  diminutive  of  Whore,  q.  Whorelet,  i.  e.  a 
little  Whore,  or  of  Arlotta}  a  Whore,  a  Concubine,  a 
Mifs.  ,  * 

Ha'r  lotry  [either  of  Arlotta,  Concubine  of  Robert, 
Father  to  William  the  Conqueror;  or  Arlotta,  Ital.  a  proud 
Whore,  q.  d.  Whole letry,  or  little  Whoredom ]  the  Praaice  of 
Whores  or  Harlots. 

Harm  [heajim,  Saxl\  hurt,  damage. 

To  Harm  [heajimian,  Srfx]  to  prejudice,  to  hurt,  to  do 
damage  to,  isle. 

Harmful  [hea  Jim  jcul,  Sax.}  hurtful,  mifehievous. 
Ha'rmless  [heajimleyye,  Sax.}  innocent,,  not  apt  to  do 
harm.  . 

Ha'rmlesness,  harmlefs  Difpofition  or  Quality. 

Harmo  nia  [in  Mufck  Books}  harmony,  the  refult  or  a- 
greement  of  feveral  different  Notes  or  Sounds  joined  toge¬ 
ther  in  accord,  Ital. 

Harmonia  [in  Anatomy}  a  joining  of  Bones  by  a  plain 
Line,  as  is  vifible  in  the  Bones  of  the  Nofe  and  Palate. 

Ha'rmonica  [in  MuficK]  a  term  given  by  the  Antients 
to  that  part  which  confidcrs  the  difference  and  proportion  of 
Sounds,  with  refpedl  to  acute  and  grave. 

Harmo'nical  \harmonicus,  L.  apucwut,  Gr.]  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  harmony ;  mufical.  ... 

Harmonica  l  Divifion  of  a  Line  [with  Geometricians} is  a 
Divifion  of  a  Line  in  luch  manner,  that  the  avhole  Line  is  to 
one  of  the  Extremes,  as  the  other  Extreme  is  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Part. 

Harmonical  Proportion  [in  M"fick}  three  or  four  Quarl- 
tities  are  faid  to  be  in  an  harmonical  Proportion’,  when  in  the 
former  Cafe,  the  difference  of  the  firft  and  iecond  fhall  be  ,o 
the  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third,  as  the  firft  is  to  the 
third  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  difference  of  the  firft  and  iecond 
to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth,  as  the  firft  is  to  the 
fourth. 

If  there  are  three  Quantities  in  an  harmonical  Proportion, 
the  difference  between  the  iecond  and  twice  the  firft,  is  to 
the  firft  as  the  fecond  is  to  the  third  ;  alfo  the  firft  and  laft 
is  to  twice  the  firft,  as  the  laft  is  to  the  middle  one. 

If  there  are  four  Quantities  in  an  harmonical  Proportion, 
the  difference  between  the  fecond  and  twice  the  firft,  is  to 
the  firft  as  the  third  to  the  fourth. 

Harmonical  Arithmetick,  is  io  much  of  the  Theory 
and  Doftrine  of  Numbers,  as  relates  to  the  making  the  Com- 
parifons,  Reduftions,  isle,  of  mufical  Intervals,  which  are 
exprefs’d  by  Numbers,  in  order  to  the  finding  out  the  mu¬ 
tual  Relations,  Compofitions  and  Refolutions. 

Harmonical  Series,  is  a  Series  of  many  Numbers  in 

continued  harmonical  Proportion.  .  .  .  , 

Harmonical  Compofition,  in  a  general  Seine,  in«.iudcs 
the  Compofition  both  of  harmony  and  melody. 

Harmonical  Intervals,  is  an  interval  or  difference  0. 
two  Sounds  which  are  agreeable  to  the  Ear,  whether  in  Con- 

fcmance  or  Succeffion.  ,  „  _  ,  . 

Harmonical  Sounds,  fuch  Sounds  as  always,  make  a 
certain  determinate  Number  of  Vibrations  m  the  ume  that 


fome  other  fundamental  Sound,  to  which  they  are  referred, 
makes  one  Vibration. 

Harmonious  [ barmonicus ,  L.]  full  of  harmony  or  me¬ 
lody;  agreeable. 

Harmo'niousness  [of  afiMtla,  Gr.  barrnonia ,  L-]  agrec- 
ablcnefs  in  Sound,  or  mufical  Proportion. 

Ha'ruony  L.  dfluu*  of  inu£tu,  to  agree  to¬ 

gether,  Gr.]  Melody ;  a  mufical  Confort;  a  due  Proportion ; 
an  Agreement  or  pleafing  Union  between  feveral  Sounds 
continuing  at  the  tame  Time ;  either  of  Voices  or  mufical 
Inllrumcnts. 

Harmony  [in  a  lozver  Scnfe ]  figriifies  agreeablencfs,  Alit- 
ableaefs,  the  due  proportion  of  any  thing. 

Simple  Harmony,  is  that,  where  there  is  no  concord  to 
the  F  undamental,  above  an  Odlave. 

Compound  Harmony,  is  that,  which  to  the  fimple  har¬ 
mony  of  one  Oflave,  adds  that  of  another  Odlave. 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres']  [with  the  Pbilofopbers]  a  kind 

Harmony  Celefttal  j  ofMufick,  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fweetly  tuned  Motions  of  the  Stars  and  Planets. 
They  attribute  this  harmony  to  the  various  and  propor¬ 
tionate  Impreffions  of  the  heavenly  Globes  upon  one  another, 
which,  by  afling  under  proper  Intervals,  form  a  harmony. 
For,  as  they  thought  it  not  pofliblc  that  fuch  large  Bodies, 
moving  with  great  rapidity,  Ihould  be  filent,  and  that  the 
Atmofphere  continually  impelled  by  them  mull  yield  a  let  of 
Sounds  proportionate  to  the  iinpullions  it  receives,  and  they 
not  running  all  in  the  fame  Circuit,  nor  with  the  fame  Ve¬ 
locity,  different  Tones  mull  arife  from  this  diverlity  of  Mo¬ 
tions,  which  being  all  direfled  by  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty, 
do  form  an  admirable  Symphony  or  Concert. 

To^Ha/rness  [harnacher,  F.]  to  accouter  or  drefs  with 
harnels. 


H  arness  [fjai'tiicfje,  Tent,  harnois,  F.]  all  the  Accou¬ 
trements  of  ari  Horfe;  the  Furniture  of  Horles,  cither  for 
Coach  or  Waggon;  alfo  the  Accoutrements  of  an  armed 
Horfeman. 

Ha'stinc  Hamels,  a  fort  of  harnefs,  the  where¬ 

of  has  but  fingle  allowance. 

Ha'ro  1  a  Cullom  among  the  Harmans,  much  the  fame, 

Ha'rolj  if  not  the  Original  of  the  Hue  and  Cry  after 
Offenders.  The  Reafon  of  the  Name  and  Praftice  is  faid  to 
be  this :  There  was  once  a  Duke  of  Normandy,  call’d  Rollo, 
a  Man  of  great  Jultice  and  Severity  againll  Offenders  ;  and 
thereupon,  when  they  follow’d  any  one  upon  the  Purfuit, 
they  cry’d  Ha-  Roll,  q.  d.  Ah  -Rollo,  where  art  thou  that  art 
wont  to  redrefs  thefe  Grievances.  Upon  this  Occafion, 
thole  that  were  within  hearing,  were  obliged  either  to  make 
Purfuit  or  Pay  a  Fine. 

Ha'rp  ar,  a  fort  of  Amber,  that  draws  Straws. 

Harp  [heajipe,  Srf*.]  a  mufical  Inilrument  of  a  triangular 
Form,  having  72  Strings,  F.  and  Du. 

To  Harp  [heajipian,  Sax.  harper,  F.]  to  play  upon  an 
Harp. 

To  Harp  on  the  fame  String,  i.  e.  to  infill  pertinacioufly 
on  any  particular  matter ;  to  mention  the  fame  thing  over 


and  over. 

Ha' r per  [hajipejie,  S,av.]  one  who  plays  on  an  Harp. 

Harte'ccio  T  [in  Mufit k  Books]  fignifies  to  caufe  the 

Harpeggia'to  j  feveral  Notes  or  Sounds  of  one  accord 
to  be  heard  not  together,  but  one  after  another,  beginning 
always  with  the  lowelt. 

Ha'rpyes  ['Afrit*  oi'dpmt^w,  Gr.  to  fieze  violently]  three 
fabulous  Monitors,  call’d  Aello,  Ocypete  and  Celeeno,  who, 
according  to  the  Fiftions  of  the  Poets,  have  the  Faces  of 
Virgins,  the  Ears  of  Bears,  the  Bodies  of  Vultures,  crooked 
Hands  and  Feet,  with  (harp  Talons.  They  are  put,  hiero- 
glyphically,  to  figuify  Extortioners,  griping  Ulurers,  and 
covetous  Milcrs. 

They  tell  us  that  the  Harpyes  were  wont  to  fpoil  Phineus's 
Victuals.  And  fome  have  the  Notion  that  they  were  certain 
wild  monilrous  Fowls,  which  were  wont  to  carry  away 
Phineus's  Dinner  off  from  the  Table.  But  the  matter  was 
thus,  Phineus  was  a  King  of  Paeonia,  who  grew  blind  in  his 
old  Age,  and  after  the  Death  of  all  his  Sons,  his  Daughters, 
Pyria^ and  Erafia,  walled  and  made  away  with  all  their  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Subflance ;  and  hence  the  Poets  tell  us  that  Phineus 
was  milerable,  who  was  thus  perplexed  by  Harpyes;  but 
Pc  thus  and  Calais,  two  famous  Men,  and  Sons  of  Bereas, 
his  Neighbours,  were  helpful  to  him,  drove  his  Daughters 
away,  gathered  his  Subilance  together  again,  and  appointed 
a  certain  Thracian  to  be  his  Steward. 

Harpo'cr  ates  [among  the  Egyptians]  was  cilcemcd  the 
God  of  Silence  and  the  Son  of  Ip,  and  his  Statute  Hood 
near  the  Image  of  Serapis,  with  a  Finger  on  his  Lips,  and  a 
Wolf’s-skin  full  of  Eyes  about  his  Shoulders. 


Harpin'ee'rs,  Perfons  who  catch  Fifh  by  linking  then! 
with  harping  Irons. 

Ha'rping  Irons  [barpagines,  L.]  a  fort  of  Darts  or  Spear* 
faltcned  to  Lines,  wherewith  they  llrikc  and  catch  Whales 
and  other  large  Filh,  as  Sturgeons,  tic. 

Harping  [with  Mariners]  is  properly  the  breadth  of  a 
Ship  at  the  Bow ;  tho’  fome  call  the  Ends  of  the  Bends, 
which  are  fallened  into  the  Stern,  fo. 

Ha'rpsicordT  [harpficorde,  F  ]  a  kind  of  mufical  firing 

Ha'rpsicol  j  Inilrument  well  known. 

Ha'rquebuss  [arquebufe,  F.]  a  fort  of  hand  Gun. 

Ha’rrecti  Canes  [old  Records]  Hounds  for  hunting  the 
Hare,  L. 

Ha'rrier  [of  harier,  F.  to  hurry]  a  Hound  of  an  admi¬ 
rable  Scent,  and  excellent  to  hold  the  purfuit  of  his  Game, 

To  Ha'rrow  [of  heji^ian.  Sax.  herj'er,  F.]  to  break  the 
Clods  of  Ground  with  an  Harrow. 

A  Ha'rrow,  a  Drag  with  Iron  Teeth,  to  break  the  Clods 
of  Earth  after  Ploughing. 

Ha  rsh  [Ijf  rblfcf),  Teut .]  lharp,  tart,  fevere. 

Harshness,  lharpnefs  in  talle;  feverity. 

Ha'kslet^  [prob.  of  haftilles ,  F.  of  hajlt,  a  Spit;  be- 

H  a'slet  j  caufe  roaltcd  on  a  Spit]  the  Entrails  of  a  Hog. 

Hart  [heojvc,  Sax.]  a  Stag. 

Hart  Evil  [with  Farriers]  the  Stag-evil,  a  Rheum  or 
Defluxion,  that  fills  upon  the  Jaws  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Fore-hand  of  a  Horfe,  which  hinders  him  from  eating. 

Hart  Wort,  Hart' s-Fodder,  Hart' s-Tref oil.  Hart'  s-Tongue, 
feveral  Herbs. 

FI  a  r  t  Royal,  one  that  has  been  hunted  by  the  King  or 
Queen  and  has  efcaped  alive. 

Hart  Royal  proclaimed,  is  a  Hart,  who  having  been  hunt¬ 
ed  by  the  King  or  Queen,  efcapcs  alive ;  and  if  it  be  chafed 
out  of  the  Forelt,  fo  that  it  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  return 
thither  of  his  own  accord,  they  caufe  Proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  none  fhall  hurt  or  molefl  him,  or  hinder  him  from 
returning  thither  if  he  lift,  is  called  a  Hart  Royal  proclaim - 
ed. 

Ha'rvest-JTw*  [haep jee y"C-poJic,  Sax.]  the  gathering 
in  the  Fruits  of  Harvell. 

A  Hash  [hachi,  F.]  a  Difh  of  Meat  flcwcd,  tie. 

Ha'sle  [ha?/f,  S/i.v.]  a  fort  of  Wood. 

Hasle -Wort,  an  Herb. 

To  Hasp  [hrepfian,  Sax.]  to  faflen  with  a  hafp. 

An  Hasp,  a  Reel  to  wind  Yarn  on. 

An  Hasp  [hn?yjfe,  Sax.]  a  fattening  for  a  Door. 

Ha'ssock  [fome  derive  it  of  Teut.  an  Hare,  2nd 

Socks,  Hare-skins,  being  fometimes  worn  inflead  of  Socks  on 
the  Feet  in  Winter]  a  Baf's  or  Cufhion  made  of  Ruflies  to 
kneel  upon  ih  Churches. 

Ha'sta  Porci  [old  Red]  a  Shield  oi  Land. 

Hasta'tus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  fhaped  like  the 
head  of  a  Spear. 

To  make  Haste”]  [frlCftcn,  Du.  hater,  F.]  to  be  expe- 

To  Hasten  j  ditious;  to  quicken,  prefs  or  urge  on. 

Haste  \  [of  fjaftc,  Du.  hate,  F.]  quicknefs,  ur- 

Ha'stinfss  j  gency. 

Hastings  [prob.  of hajle]  Fruit  early  Ripe;  alfo  green 
Peas,  tic. 

Ha'stive,  hafty,  forward,  as  haftive  Fruits. 

Ha 'sty  [hat  if,  F.]  done  in  haile,  fudden,  quick,  hurry¬ 
ing  ;  alio  foon  angry  ;  paflionate. 

HastuLa  Regia  [with  Botanijls]  the  Herb  yellow  Af- 
phodil,  L- 

Hat  [IjCttj  Brit,  tnefc,  Sax.]  a  Covering  for  the  Head. 

Hatch  [hxca,  &/*.]  ajort  of  half  Door,  frequently  made 
of  wooden  Grate-work. 

To  Hatch  [IjCCfcctt,  Teut.]  to  produce  Young  from 
Eggs,  as  Birds  do ;  alfo  to  plot  or  contrive  Miichief. 

A  H  atch,  a  Brood  of  young  Birds,  a  Veffel  or  Place  to 
lay  Grain  in;  alfo  a  Trap  to  catch  Weefels. 

To  Hatch.  See  Hatching. 

Ha'tchel”]  [Ijarcljel,  Du.]  an  Inilrument  for  dreffing 

Hi  tchel  j  Flax. 

To  Hatchel  [fcatcljelen,  Du.]  to  drefs  Flax  with  an 
Hatchel. 

Ha'tches  [in  a  Ship]  a  fort  of  Trap  Doors  of  the  Deck  in 
the  middle  of  the  Ship,  between  the  Main  and  Fore  mail, 
for  letting  down  Goods  of  bulk  into  the  Hold. 

Ha'tches,  Flood-gates  fet  in  a  River,  to  Hop  the  Cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Water. 

HATcu-Way  [in  a  Ship]  tlut  Place  directly  over  the 
Hatches. 

A  Ha'tc-het  [hachette,  F  ]  a  little  Ax. 

Ha  tcr- 


Ha'tchin#,  the  Aft  whereby  Fecundated  Eggs,  after 
feafonable  Incubation,  exclude  their  Young. 

Ha  tching  [in  Drawing]  a  Method  of  lhadowing  by  a 
continued  Series  of  many  Lines,  /hotter  or  longer. 

Hatchment,  an  Atchieveanent. 

Ha'tchment  [in  Heraldry]  the  marlhalling  of  feveral 
Coats  of  Arms  in  an  Efcutcheon;  alfo  an  Efcutchcon  fixed 
on  the  fide  of  an  Houfe  where  a  Perfon  died. 

To  Hate  [hatian,  5ay.]  to  bear  ill-will  to,  to  have  an 


averfion  to. 

Ha'tlets  [Cookery]  Veal  Sweetbreads,  Capon’s  Livers, 
Slices  of  Bacon  breaded,  fpitted  on  Skewers  and  fry’d,  (Ac. 

Ha'tred  [of  hatian,  Sax.  to  hate,  and  Jieb,  Counfel, 
f«fr.]  ill-will. 

Ha'teful  [hatejenl,  5a*.]  dcfcrving  hate,  odious. 

H  a'tefulnees,  odious  Quality. 

Ha'ubergetes  [old  Records]  a  fort  of  Cloth 

To  Ha  ve  [habban.  5a*.]  to  pofiefs,  to  hold,  to  enjoy. 

Ha'ven  [ Ijdt  11,  Brit,  {jafcn,  Dan.]  a  Harbour  for 
Ship,  Du. 

Haugh'V  [according  to  Cambden]  a  little  M^ldow  lying 

Hawch_,  in  a  Valley. 

Ha'Ughtiness  [of  hauteur,  hauteffe ,  F.]loftinefs  of  Mind. 

Hau'chty  [hautain,  F.]  proud,  lofty,  elated. 

Haunch  [of  a  Horfe,  &c.]  is  the  hip,  or  that  part  of  the 
hind-quarter,  that  extends  Irom  the  Reins  or  Back  to  the 
hough  or  ham. 

To  draw  the  Hau'nches  [with  IlorJ'cmen]  is  to  change  the 
Leading-foot  in  Galloping. 

To  Haunt  [banter,  F\]  to  frequent  troublcfomly,  as 
Spirits  are  laid  to  do. 

Haunt  [with  Hunters]  the  Walk  of  a  Deer,  or  the  Place 
of  her  ufual  Pafiage. 

»  A  Haunter  [of  hanteur,  F.]  one  that  goes  often  to  or 
frequents  a  Place,  (Ac. 

Ha'vock  [of  hajeoc.  Sax.  an  Hawk]  wafte,  fpoil,  de- 
ftruftion. 

To  make  Havock  [of  hajeoc,  Sax.  an  Hawk,  being  a  Bird 
of  Prey]  to  make  waile,  deftroy,  (Ac. 

Havre,  the  fame  in  French ,  as  Haven  in  Englijh. 

Hau'riant  [haurians,  drawing  in. 

Hauriant  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Term  pecu¬ 
liarly  applied  to  Fifhes ;  and  denotes  their  being 
rais’d  direftly  upright,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Haut  Defftis  [in  Mafic  k]  the  firft  Treble. 
Haut  Contre  [in  Muftck]  counter  Tenor,  Ital.  &  F. 
Ha'UTbois,  aHoboy,  a^nufical  Infturment. 

Haw  [ha£an,  5a*.]  a  Berry,  the  Fruit  of  the  white 


Thorn- 

Ha  w  [of  h£e£,  £4*.]  a  Clofe  or  frnall  Piece  of  Land  near 
an  Houfe. 

Haw  [with  Farriers]  a  Griftle  growing  between  the  ne¬ 
ther  Eye-lid  and  the  Eye  of  a  Horfe. 

Haws  [in  Doom's-Day  Book]  Manfions  or  Dwelling-houfes. 

Hawk  [hayoc,  Sax.]  a  Bird  of  Prey,  of  a  bold  and  gene¬ 
rous  Nature- 

To  H  a  wk,  to  go  a  fowling  with  Hawks. 

Hawk  of  t he  firfl  Coat,  a  Hawk  in  the  fourth  Year  of  her 


Hawk  [Hierogbyphically]  was  by  the  Antients  put  to  fig- 
nify  the  Sun,  being  an  Emblem  of  its  powerful  Influences  in 
the  World.  Some  have  obferved  of  this  Bird,  that  it  can 
ftedfaftly  behold  the  Sun,  and  that  its  Bones  willattraft  Gold 
(the  Metal  of  the  Sun)  as  the  Loaditone  docs  Iron.  They 
alfo  reprefented  almighty  God  by  the  Body  of  a  Man  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  long  Garment,  bearing  on  the  Top  of  the  Head  a 
Hawk;  becaufe  the  Excellence,  Courage,  Nimblenefs  and 
good  Qualities  of  this  Bird,  did  fhadow  out  the  incomparable 
Perfeftiuns  of  its  great  Creator.  And  becaufe  the  Hawk  is  a 
Bird  of  a  long  Life,  it  was  an  Emblem  of  Natural  Life ;  it 
was  alfo  put  to  fignify  a  prudent,  valorous,  juft  and  brave 
Man. 

Hawvkers,  were  antiently  fraudulent  Perfons,  who  went 
about  from  Place  to  Place,  buying  Brafs,  Pewter,  (Ac. 
which  ought  to  be  uttered  in  open  Market;  now  Pedlar* 
who  go  about  the  Town  or  Country  fellihg  Wares. 

HaWM  [healin,  5a*.]  the  lower  part  of  the  Straw,  after 
the  Ears  of  Corn  have  been  cut  oft. 

Ha'wser  [ hauffer ,  F.]  a  three  ftrond  Rope,  or  Email  Cable. 

Hawses  [in  a  Ship]  are  two  round  Holes  under  her  Head, 
thro’  which  the  Cables  pafs  when  fhe  is  at  Anchor. 

Bold  Hawse  [5m  Term]  is  when  the  Hole  is  high  above 
the  Water. 

Burning  in  the  Hawse  [Sr*  Term]  is  when  the  Cable  en¬ 
dures  an  extraordinary  ftreis. 


_  Clearing  the  Hawse  [5m  Term]  is  the  unt willing  of  two 
Cables,  which  being  let  out  at  different  H.vwfes  are  twilled  a- 
bout  one  another. 

To  frefo  the  Hawse  [5m  Term j  i.  e.  to  lay  new  Piece* 
upon  the  Cable  in  the  Hawfe,  to  preferve  it  from  fretting. 

Thwart  the  Hawse  [5m  Term]  the  fame  as  rides  upon  the 
Hawfe,  i.  e.  when  a  Ship  lies  athwart  with  her  Stern  jull 
before  the  Hawfe  of  another  Ship. 

Riding  upon  the  Hawse  [5m  Term]  is  when  any  heavy 
thing  lies  acrofs  or  falls  direftly  before  the  Hawfe. 

Hay  [ofh£e&.  Sax.]  Grafs  mowed  and  dried  in  the  Sun. 
Du. 

Hay  [old  Frr.j  a  Fence  or  Inclolure  form’d  with 

Hay  a  j  Rails,  wherewith  fome  Forelts,  Parks,  (Ac. 
were  incloled  in  antient  Times. 

Hay -Monds,  the  Herb  Ale-hoof. 

Hay  [hrbj,  Sax.]  a  Net  to  catch  Coneys  in. 

To  dance  the  Hay,  to  dance  in  a  Ring. 

Hay-boot  [hrdjj-bofce,  5a*.]  a  Mulft  Or  RecohipencO 
for  Hedge-breaking;  but  rather,  a  Right  to  take  Wood  ne- 
ccffary  for  repairing  Hedges. 

Hay'ward,  a  Keceper  of  the  cofnmon  Herd  of  Cattle  of 
a  Towh;  whofe  bufinefs  Was  to  look  tb  them  that  they  did 
not  break  or  crop  Hedges  of  Ihclofures. 

Hayz  [with  AJlroltgers]  a  certain  Dignity  or  Strengthen¬ 
ing  of  »  Planet,  by  being  in  a  Sign  of  its  own  Sex ;  and  a 
part  of  the  World  agreeable  to  its  own  Nature  j  as  when  a 
mafeuline  and  diurnal  Planet  is  in  the  mafeuline  Sign  in  the 
Day  Time,  and  above  the  Earth ;  or  a  feminine  nofturnal 
Planet  in  the  Night  Time  in  a  feminine  Signs  and  under  the 
Earth. 

Ha/zard,  chance,  fortune,  peril,  danger;  alfo  a  Game 
at  Dice;  alfo  a  Term  ufed  at  Tennis ,  when  a  Ball  does  not 
rebound  as  ufual,  fo  that  no  Judgment  can  be  made  of  it. 

To  Ha'zard  [hazdrder,  F.]  to  run  the  hazard  or  risk  of; 
to  venture,  to  lay  at  flake. 

Ha'zards,  the  Holes  in  the  Sides  of  a  Billiard  Table,  in¬ 
to  which  the  Gamellers  endeavour  to  flrike  their  Adversaries 
Ball. 

H  a'Zardous  [bazar deux,  F.]  full  of  hazard;  dangerous. 

Ha'zardousness,  dangeroufnefsi 

A  Haze  [prob.  of  hay,  5a*.  j  a  thick  Fog  or  Rime. 

Hazy,  thick,  foggy,  rimy. 

H  e  [  hype,  5a*.J  a  Proiioun  of  the  third  Perfon  lingular 
mafeuline. 

Head  [jpeayob.  Sax.]  the  lippermofl  or  chief  Part  of  the 
Body. 

Head  of  a  Man  \_HierogIyfhjc  ally]  figriified  found  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Wifdom ;  having  the  Hair  cut  off  violent  Grief 
or  Bondage ;  if  growing.  Liberty. 

The  Head  of  an  Infant,  an  old  Man;  a  Hawk,  a  Fifh  and 
a  River-horfe,  all  together  [Hieroglyphic ally]  intimated  the 
Condition  of  Man  irt  this  World.  The  Infants  fighifies  his 
Birth;  that  with  grey  Hairs,  his  Death;  that  of  a  Hawk, 
God’s  Love  to  Man ;  the  Fiji:,  Death  and  Burial;  and  the 
River-horfe,  the  irrefiftiblc  Power  of  Death;  that  fpares  no 
Body. 

Head  [with  Anat. ]  the  extremity  of  a  Bone;  alfo  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  a  Mufcle  that  is  inferred  into  the  Staple  Bone;  alfo 
the  head  of  a  Mufcle  which  is  a  Tendon. 

Head  [in  Mechanick  Arts]  the  upper  Parts  of  inanimate 
and  artificial  Bodies,  as  the  Head  of  a  Nail,  £5 ta 

Head  [in  Painting,  Carving,  &c.]  the  Piftute  or  Repre-, 
fentation  of  that  part  of  a  human  Body. 

Head  [with  Architects]  an  Ornament  of  Sculpture  or 
carved  Work,  often  ferving  as  the  Key  of  an  Arch,  Plat¬ 
band,  (Ac. 

Head  of  a  Work  [in  Fortification]  the  Front  of  it  nearefi 
to  the  Enemy,  and  fartheil  from  the  Body  of  the  Place. 

Moor' s  Head  [fpoken  of  a  Horfe]  who  has  a  black  Head 
and  Feet,  and  his  Body  of  a  Roan  Colour. 

Moor's  Head  [in  Engineery]  a  kind  ol  Bomb  or  Grenade 
Ihot  out  of  a  Cannon. 

Moor's  Head  [with  Cbyrnijli]  a  Cover  or  Capital  of  an 
Alembick,  having  a  long  Neck  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
Vapours  into  a  Veflel  that  ferves  as  a  Refrigeratory. 

A  Head  of  Earth  was  made  at  Oxford,  A.  J).  1 3 87^ . iu 
the  Reign  of  King  Richard  II.  which  at  a  Time  appointed 
fpoke  thefe  Words,  Caput  defecetur ,  the  Head  ftiall  be  cut 
off.  Caput  elevabitur,  the  Head  /hall  be  lilted  up.  Redes 
elevabuntur  fuper  Caput,  the  Feet  Hull  be  lifted  up  above  the 
Head. 

Head  of  an  Anchor,  is  the  Shank  or  longeft  Part  of  it. 

Head  of  a  Camp,  is  the  Ground  before  which  an  Army 
is  drawn  out. 
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Headborough  [of  heajcoto and  boJijje,  &?.y.]  lie  who  an- 
tiently  was  the  chief  Officer  of  the  Frank-Pledge ;  now  an 
Officer  fubordinate  to  the  Conftable;  or  the  fame  as  Con¬ 
ftable. 

Head  of  Flax,  twelve  Sticks  of  Flax  tied  up  to  make  a 
Bunch. 

Head  Land  [in  Husbandry  that  part  plough’d  acrofs  at 
the  Ends  of  other  Lands. 

Head  Land[ with  Navigators]  a  Point  of  Land  lying  far¬ 
ther  out  at  Sea  than  the  reft. 

Head -Lines  [inaS/b/p]  the  Ropes  of  the  Sails  that  are 
uppermoft  and  next  to  the  Yards,  and  which  ferve  to  make 
fall  all  the  Sails  to  the  Yards. 

Head -mould-pot  [Anatomy]  is  when  the  Sutures  of  the 
Skull,  generally  the  Coronal,  ride,  i-e.  have  their  Edges  fhot 
over  one  another. 

Head -Pence,  the  Sum  of  51/.  that  the  Sheriff  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  antiently  exafted  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
County  every  third  or  fourth  Year,  without  any  Account 
made  to  the  King. 

Head -Piece,  Armour  of  Defence]  for.  the  Head,  an  Hel¬ 
met. 

Head -Sail  [of  a  Ship]  thofe  Sails  belonging  to  the  Fore- 
Maft  and  Boltfprit,  which  govern  the  Ships  head. 

He  ad -Sea,  a  great  Wave  coming  right  a-head  of  the  Ship 
in  her  courfe. 

Heads-Mot,  an  Executioner  who  beheads  Malefadlors. 

Heads,  Tiles  that  are  laid  at  the  Eaves  of  ^n  houfe. 

Heady  [of  Head]  headftrong,  obftinate,  ftubborn. 

Heady -Liquors,  ftrong  Liquors  that  affedt  the  head. 

He'adin  ess  [of  heajr'Di'fT,  Saxl]  ftrong  quality  in  Liquors; 
alio  Obftinacy,  Stubbornnefs,  Rafhnefs. 

Hea'd  -strong ness,  Obftinacy,  Stubbornnefs. 

To  Heal  [haelan,  S.7.Y.]  to  cure  a  Wound,  Sore,  &c. 

Heal-fang  [haljcang',  5^.]  a  Pillory. 

He  a'l  ing  [of  lnelan.  Sax.]  Sanative,  making  Sound. 

Health  [of  iEUjpl.  Brit,  hasl,  &u\]  foundnefs  in  Body 
a  due  Temperament  or  Conftitution  of  the  fevcral  Parts 
whereof  an  animal  Body  is  compofed,  both  in  refpedt  of 
Quantity  and  Quality,  or  Mind. 

He'althfulness,  t  hcalpilneyye.  Sax.  ]  foundnefs  of 
Conftitution,  &r. 

Healthiness  [of  Brit.  hrel'Sig',  Health- 

fulnefs,  the  fame  as  Health  ;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  that 
ftate  of  the  Body  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  dilcharge  the  natural 
Functions  eafily,  perfedlly,  and  durably. 

Hjs'a  lthless,  [hael-leay,  Sax.]  wanting  Health. 

Healthy  [hael'SijJ,  Sax.]  having  Health. 

He  am,  the  fame  in  Beaftsas  the  after-burthen  in  Women. 

An  Heap  [heape.  Say.]  a  pile  of  things  laid  one  upon 
another. 

To  Heap  up  [of  beh'ypan,  Srf*.]  to  lay  up  in.heaps. 

To  Hear  [hyjian.  Saw-]  to  receive  a  Voice  or  Sound  by  the 
Ear ;  alio  to  examine  a  Caufe  as  a  Judge  or  Arbitrator  does. 

Hearing  [  hyjmnt,  Sax,]  is  that  Senfation  wherqby 
from  a  due  motion  of  the  fmall  Fibres  of  the  Auditory-nerves 
impreft  upon  the  Ears,  and  convey’d  to  the  Brain  or  common 
Senfory,  the  Soul  perceives  Sounds  and  judges  of  them. 

To  Hea  rken  [heopenian,  Say.]  to  liften,  to  give  ear  to. 

Hearken er  [ of  heo jycnian,  Sax.  to  hearken]  a  hearer 

or  liftener.  . 

Hearse,  a  covered  or  clofe  Waggon  for  carrying  dead 

Corps’s  to  burial. 

Hearse  [  Hunt.  Term  ]  a  Hind  in  the  fecond  Year  of  her 
Age. 

He'art  [beoji'n.  Sax.  ]  the  Seat  of  Life  in  an  Animal 
Body,  &c. 

He  a  rts  [in  Coat  Armour]  did  antiently  denote  the  Va¬ 
lour  or  Sincerity  of  the  Bearer,  when  Arms  were  the  Reward 
of  Virtue  ;  but  fince  they  are  become  common  to  all  Perfons 
that  have  Wealth  inftead  of  Wo/th. 

A  Heart  placed  on  a  Chafing-difh  of  burning  Coals,  there 
remaining  without  receiving  any  Prejudice,  was  by  the  E- 
„ yptians  "put  hieroglyphic-ally  to  reprefent  the  Perpetuity  and 
Duration  of  the  Heavens,  thereby  intimating,  how  the  World 
and  Heavens  fubfift  intire,  notwithftanding  that  thofe  pow¬ 
erful  Elements  and  Beings  do  llruggle  together,  and  difpute 
the  Place  one  with  another. 

Heart  of  the  Sun,  [with  Ajlral.]  the  fame  as  Cazimi. 

A  Heart  upon  the  Lips  of  a  Man  [Hieroglyphically]  was 
by  the  Antients  put  to  reprefent  the  Truth.  - 

Three  Hearts  concentred  [Hieroglyphically]  reprefent 
Confederacy  and  Courage. 

Heart  of  a  Fret,  the  middle  part  of  it  longitudinally. 

He ar.t -burning,  a  Pain  in  the  Stomach;  alfo  a  Spleen 
or  Grudge  again!!  a  Perl'on. 


Heart’s-ease,  a  Plant. 

Heart-struck,  fmitten  to  the  heart. 

Hearty  [of  heojrTa,  Sax.  ]  healthy,  lufty,  lively;  alfo 
cordial,  fincere. 

To  Hearten  [of  hyjVran,  Sax.  ]  to  put  into  heart,  to 
encourage,  to  ftrengthen,  to  make  lively. 

Heartiness,  heartfulnefs,  foundnefs  of  Conftitution, 
Sincerity,  Cordialnefs. 

HE'artless,  [hcajitlc/ye,  Sax. ]  wanting  Courage  or 
Hope,  Defpairing. 

Hearth  [heojVS,  Sax.]  a  Chimney-floor. 

Hea  RTH-M^/ry,  a  Tax  upon  Fire-hearths,  Chimney- 
Mony, 

Fico  Hearts  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  have 
two  Hearts  that  works  in  the  Manage  with  conftraint,  and  Ir- 
refolution,  and  can’t  be  brought  to  confent  to  it. 

Heat,  one  of  the  four  primary  Qualities,  which  (accor¬ 
ding  to  the  new  Philofophy)  confifts  very  much  in  the  rapidity 
of  Motion,  in  the  fmaller  Particles  of  Bodies,  and  that  every 
way ;  or  in  the  Parts  being  rapidly  agicated  all  ways. 

Heat  [in  a  hot  Body]  is  the  agitation  of  the  Parts  of  that 
Body,  and  the  Fire  contained  in  it ;  by  which  agitation  a 
Motion  is^produced  in  our  Bodies,  exciting  the  Idea  of  heat 
in  our  Minds ;  and  heat  in  refpedt  of  us  is  only  that  Idea  or 
Senfation  in  our  Mind  ;  and  in  the  hot  Body  is  nothing  but 
Motion  that  occafions  it :  And  Heat  (fay  our  Philofophers) 
is  no  more  in  the  Fire  that  burns  our  Finger,  than  Pain  in 
Needle  that  pricks  it.  No  heat  is  fenfible  to  us,  unlefs  the 
Body,  that  aits  upon  our  Organs  of  Senfe,  has  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  than  that  of  our  Organs ;  for  if  it  be  faint  and 
weak  it  is  faid  to  be  cold. 

A  Anal  Heat  [in  Phyfck]  is  that  which  is  an  effe£l  of 
real  elementary  Fire. 

Heat  [ in  Geography ]  is  diverfified  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Climes,  Seafons,  &c.  and  arifes  from  the  different  An¬ 
gles  under  which  the  lame  Rays  ltrikc  upon  the  furfacc  of 
the  Earth  :  For  it  is  fhewn  by  Meckanicks,  that  a  moving 
Body  linking  perpendicularly  upon  another,  adds  with  its 
whole  force  ;  and  that  a  Body  that  ftrikes  diredlly,  by  how 
much  more  it  deviates  from  the  perpendicular  ails  with  the 
lefs  force. 

To  Heat  [haelan.  Sax.]  to  make  hot. 

Potential  He  at  is  that  which  is  found  in  Wine,  Pepper, 
and  feveral  chymical  Preparations ;  as  Brandy,  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  &c. 

Heats  [of  Race-Horfes]  the  Exercifes  that  are  given  them 
by  way  of  Preparation. 

Heath  [  Sax.  ]  a  kind  of  Plant  or  wild  Shrub; 

alfo  the  Place  or  Land  where  it  grows  plentifully. 

Heath  Cock  ^  a  j>jrj  ^  Game. 

irlEATH-Powt  j 

LIeath -Pea/e,  a  kind  of  wild  Peafe. 

Heat n-Rofe,  a  Flower. 

He'athy  [ of  haP’fcicj-,  &ay.]  being  full  of[the  Shrub 
call’d  Heath. 

Heathen  [ha’ ’fen,  Sax.]  Pagans,  Idolaters. 

Heathenish,  after  the  manner  ofheathens. 

H  e a't h en ishness,  heathcnilh  manner,  nature  or  di!p6- 
fition. 

Hea'thenism  [  <?/~  hai'Sen,  Sax.  ]  the  Principles  or  Pra- 

diees  of  Heathens. 

To  Heave  [  hajrian,  Sjal]  to  flit,  alfo  to  fwell  or  rife, 
as  the  Breaft,  or  as  Dough  does  ;  alfo  to  fling  or  throw. 

To  Heave  and  Set  [  Sea  Phrafe]  ufed  of  a  Ship  when  at 
Anchor,  Ihe  riles  and  falls  by  force  of  the  Waves. 

Fe  Heave  at  the  Capftan,  is  to  turn  it  about. 

Fo  Heave  a  Flag  abroad,  is  to  hang  it  out. 

Fo  Heave  overboard,  is  to  fling  or  throw  over-board. 

Fo  He  a  v  e  out  the  Fop-fail,  is  to  put  it  abroad. 

Heave -Offerings  [among  the  Jews]  the  Firft-Fruits  given 
to  the  Priefts. 

He'aven  [heoyen,  prob.  of  heajrian,  Sax.  'to  elevate,  be 
caufe  we  mull  lilt  up  our  Heads  to  behold  it  ]  the  Throne  df 
God,  and  Seat  of  the  Bleffed ;  alfo  the  Firmament. 

Hea'ven  [with  AJlron.  call’d  alfo  the  ethereal  or  Harry 
Heaven]  is  that  immenfe  Region  wherein  the  Stars,  Planets, 
and  Comets  arc  difpofed. 

Heaven  [Hieroglyphically]  was  painted  as  a  beautiful 
young  Man  with  a  Sceptre  in  his  right-hand,  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  on  his  Breaft,  a  Crown  upon  his  Head,  in  a  Gar¬ 
ment  adorned  wirh  innumerable  Stars,  trailing  on  the  Ground, 
and  an  Urn  full  of  Fiie  in  his  left-hand,  fending  tip  a  great 
Flame  with  a  burning  Heart  in  the  middle. 

The  youthful  Face  of  the  Heavens  intimates  their  Immu¬ 
tability,  Conllaney  and  Incorruptibility,  that  never  falls  to 
decay.  The  Scepter  and  Crown  imply  the  Dominion  and 
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Power,  that  the  celeftial  Globes  exercife  upon  the  inferior 
Beings.  The  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  Breall  point  at  the  two 
beautiful  Luminaries  that  Aline  in  the  Firmament,  and  are 
the  immediate  Caufes  under  God  of  Life  and  Motion,  and 
the  Afeans  by  which  he  produces  fo  many  Wonders  in  the 
World.  The  Pot  full  of  Flames  with  a  burning  Heart,  that 
never  confumes,  intimates  that  the  almighty  Power  of  G  o  d 
reftrains  the  Enmity  and  feeming  Difcord  of  the  Elements, 
from  producing  a  Confufion,  &c. 

The  Relation  between  Heaven  and  Earth  (  Hieroglyphi- 
cally)  was  exprefs’d  by  a  Man  with  his  Hands  tied  with  a 
Chain,  that  was  let  down  from  the  Clouds,  bocaufe  there  is 
nothing  here  below,  tho’  never  fo  great  and  powerful,  but 
is  held  by  a  fecret  Chain,  by  which  the  Divine  Providence 
can  turn  and  wind  it  at  Pleafure. 

HeAume  r  [In  Heraldry ]  an  Helmet  or  Head-piece. 

He'avy  Ihcajeijj,  Sax,]  weighty ;  alfo  fad,  melancholy. 

He'  aviness,  weightinefs ;  ladnefs  of  Mind. 

He  BBERMAN  [prob.  fo  call’d  of  Ebb]  one  that  fifties  be¬ 
low  Bridge  for  Whitings,  Smelts,  &c.  and  commonly  at 

Ebbing  Water. 

HE'BBERTHEF  [JJebbeji'Sep,  Srfar.J  a  Privilege  of  having 
fhc  Goods  of  a  Thief,  and  the  Trial  of  him  within  a  parti- 
cu'  r  Liberty. 

He'bbing  Wears,  Devices  or  Nets  laid  for  Filh  at  Ebbing 
Water. 

Hebdo  madal  [of  hebdoma,  L.  a  Week]  pertaining  to 
a  W.  ek,  w  eekly. 

Hebdo'made  [of  'E,2</Wf,  Gr.  the  Number  feven]  as 
fci'en  Y;  rs.  Weeks,  Days,  £sY. 

Hebdo'madary"V  [of ’'EfJfyw,  Gr.  a  Week]  the  Heb- 

HebdomADEE  R  j  domarv  or  Week’s-AIan,  a  Canon  or 
Freoendary  in  a  Cathedral  Church,  Who  took  Care  of  the 
tinoir  and  Offices  of  it  for  his  Week. 

He'be  [»£»,  Gr  ]  the  Goddefs  of  Youth,  (according  to  the 
Poets)  was  the  Daughter  of  'Juno,  without  a  Father,  for 
Juno  being  invited  to  a  Banquet  by  Apollo,  eat  Lettices, 
and  fo  conceived  and  bare  Hebe,  who  being  beautiful,  Jupi¬ 
ter  made  her  his  Cup-bearer ;  but  in  waiting  on  him  at  a  Ban¬ 
quet,  Hebe  happened  to  fall  down,  and  her  Garments  falling 
abroad.  Are  was  feen  uncovered,  for  which  Are  was  put  out 
of  her  Office,  and  Ganymedes  was  put  in  her  room.  This 
Allegory  is  thus  expounded ;  When  Juno  (i.  e.  the  Air )  is 
wanned  with  the  hot  Rays  of  Apollo  ( i.  e.  the  Sun )  Aie  that 
before  was  barren,  begins  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  Hebe 
(i.'e.  the  Spring)  and  Herbs  and  Aden :  She  miniiters  duly 
to  Jupiter,  till  at  the  End  of  Summer  Jupiter  calls  her  out  and 
takes  in  Ganymedes,  or  the  Winter  and  Watry  Sign  Aquarius . 

Heee'nus  [with  Botanijls]  the  Ebony  Tree,  L. 

Hebe'tation,  a  making  dull  or  blunt.  L. 

ii’e.'ai.'TVDE  \_hebetudo,  L.]  bluntnefs,  dulnefs. 

Heb  i'scus  [with  Botanijls ]  Marlh-Mallows,  L. 

He'br  a  ism,  an  Tdiom  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

He'b  REW  tnnny,  Heb.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrew 
Language. 

He'cate,  a  Geddefs  of  the  Heathens,  to  whom  the 
Poets  give  three  Names-,  as  Luna  in  Heaven,  Diana  on 
Earth,  and  Proferpina  in  Hell. 

H  e'catomb  [of  ‘E KzwtlSf,  i.  e.  an  hundred  Oxen;  or, 
as  others,  of  Paint,  i.  e.  i.  e.  an  hundred  Feet] 

Eujlathius  fays,  an  Hccacomb  Agnifies  a  Sacrifice  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  Oxen ;  but  it  is  generally  taken  for  an  hundred  Animals 
of  any  fort.  Thofe  that  derive  it  from  'E ese-ni  £*V« r,  make 
it  confift  of  25  Animals.  Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  He- 
tatomb  is  only  a  finite  Number  put  for  an  indefinite,  and  fo 
Agnifies  no  more  than  a  great  many. 

Hecat omb jE'on  [’EjytTti^^aioF  of  'eKsunv,  an  hundred,  and 
an  Ox,  Gr.  becaufe  a  hundred  Oxen  were  then  offered 
in  Sacrifice  to  Jupiter ]  the  Month  of  June. 

Hfcatompho'nia  [of  ‘Eiytiiiv,  an  hundred,  and  QmIou, 
Gr.  to  flay]  a  Sacrifice  offered  by  the  Mejfenians,  by  fuch  as 
had  fiain  an  hundred  Enemies  in  Battle. 

Hecatontaphyllum  [of  a  hundred,  and 

tiiw,  a  Leaf,  Gr]  the  hundred  leafed  Rofe. 

Heck,  a  Rack  at  which  Horfes  are  fed  with  Hay. 

To  He'ckle  Flax  [Ijackelcn,  F)ul\  to  break  it  with  a 
wooden  Inftrument  call’d 

A  Heckle,  an  Inflrument  for  dreffing  Flax  or  Hemp. 

He  ctica,  an  heftick  Fever,  L. 

A  He'ctor,  a  vapouring  Fellow,  a  Bully;  prob.  from 
Helior,  the  valiaiit  Son  of  Priamus  King  of  Troy. 

To  Hector,  to  play  the  heftor,  to  infult,  to  bully,  to 
vapour,  to  vaunt. 

He'da  [eld  Ree  l  a  Haven,  a  Port,  a  Landing  Place,  a 
Wharf. 


Heua  GiuSi,  J  oil  or  Cuflom  paid  at  an  Flythe  or  Wharf 
for  Landing  Goods. 

Hedera  [with  Botanijls ]  the  Ivy-Tree,  L. 

Hedera  ceous  [bideracer/s,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  Ivy. 

He  deral  Crown  [among  the  Romans]  a  Crown  of  Ivy, 
worn  in  publick  Feafting  and  Rejoycings. 

He  dera  Lerreflris  [with  Botanijls  the  Herb  Ground-Ivy. 

Hederi'ferOus  [ hederifer ,  L.]  bearing  Ivy. 

Hederifo  RM.is,  of  the  Form  of  Ivy. 

Hedero'SE  [ hederofus,  L.]  full  of  Ivy. 

To  Hedge  [J?c£ian,  Sax.]  to  inclofe  or  encompafs  with 
an  Hedge. 

A  Hedge  [JPeJjg'e,  Sax.]  a  Fence  of  Thorns  or  fome 
Shrubs  about  a  piece  of  Land. 

Hedge  hog.  Trefoil,  an  Herb. 


Hedge-Hog  [Hieroglyphically]  was  pittured  to  reprefent 
a  Winning  Time-Server,  becaufe  this  Creature  has  always 
two  or  three  Holes,  whither  it  retreats;  and  when  the  Wind 
is  cold  and  boifterons  at  one  Hole,  it  creeps  to  the  other. 

HEDGE- HOG  [he^^e-ho^-,  Sax  ]  a  Quadrupede  all  over 
defended  with  lharp  Thorn's. 

Hedy'osmumJ*  t  'J  Mint. 

Hedy  pnois  [‘Hi iuirxdn,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Prieft’s- Crown,  a 
fort  of  Succory. 

Hedy'smata,  fweet  Oils  or  Sauces. 

_  Hedysmata  [with  Phyficians]  any  thing  that  gives  Medi¬ 
cines  a  good  Scent. 

Heed  [ofhetoan.  Sax.  to  beware]  warinefs,  carefulnefs. 

To  Heed  [hetnn,  .SYw.]  to  beware,  to  mind,  to  obferve. 

He'  edful  [hetojcull,  Sax.]  careful,  wary,  &c. 

H f^ed fulness,  warinefs,  watchfulnefs,  &c. 

He'edless  [of  hebleaj%  Sax.]  carelefs,  &e. 

He'edlesness,  want  of  heed. 

A  Heel  [hele,  Sax.]  the  back  part  of  the  Foot. 

Heel  of  a  Majl,  that  part,  at  the  Foot  of  the  MaA  of  a 
Ship,  that  is  pared  away  Aanting,  that  it  may  be  Hay’d  aft- 
ward  on. 

To  Heel  [Sw  Language]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  heel  when  ihe 
lies  down  on  her  Side; 


He'eler  [with  Cock-Fighters]  a  Cock  who  ftrikes  much 
with  his  Spurs. 

Heft  [hejre,  Sax.]  the  weight  or  heavinefs  of  any  thing. 

Hege'monic.*  [with  Phyficians]  a  Term  ufed  for  the 
principal  Aftions  of  a  human  Body,  called  Vital  and  Animal. 

He  gira  [with  Chronologers]  the  Epocha  or  Account  of 
Time  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians,  who  begin  their  Ac¬ 
counts  from  the  Day  that  Mahomet  was  forced  to  make  his 
Efcape  from  the  City  of  Mecca,  which  was  on  Friday  July 
16  A.  C.  622. 

He'gler,  a  Foreftaller,  a  Huckfter,  one  who  buys  up 
Provifions  in  the  Country  to  fell  them  again  by  retail. 

He'ifer  [heajcojie.  Sax.]  a  young  Cow. 

Height  [of  haut,  F.  or  heah.  Sax.  high]  talnefs.  The 
height  of  a  well  proportioned  Alan,  is  equal  to  the  Diftance 
from  one  End  of  the  Finger  of  one  Hand  to  the  other,  when 
his  Arms  are  extended  as  wide  as  may  be. 

Height  [in  Rhetorick]  an  excellency  in  Speaking  or 
Writing. 

Height  [with  Geometricians j  the  third  Dimenlion  of  a 
Body,  confidered  with  regard  to  its  Elevation  above  the 
Ground. 

Height  of  a  Figure  [Geometry]  is  a  perpendicular  Line 
drawn  from  the  Top  to  the  Bale. 

Heights  [in  Military  Art]  the  Eminences  round  a  forti¬ 
fied  Place  on  which  the  Befiegers  ufually  port  themfelves. 

He'inusk  [Hunt.  Term]  a  Roebuck  of  the  fourth  Year. 

Heir  [hares,  L.  heretier,  F.]  one  who  fucceeds  to  an 
Inheritance,  £sY. 

Heir  of  Blood  [Law  Term]  one  that  fucceeds  by  right  of 
Blood  to  any  Man’s  Lands. 

Heir  of  Inheritance,  an  Heir  that  cannot  be  defeated  of 
his  Inheritance  upon  any  Difpleafure, 

Heir  Loom  [Law  Term]  Houfhold  Goods,  Furniture,  fuch 
as  having  for  feveral  Delcents  belong’d  to  a  Houfe,  are 
never  inventoried,  but  neceflarily  come  to  the  Heir  along 
with  the  Houfe. 

Heir  Apparent,  is  he  on  whom  the  Succeflion  is  fo  fettled 
that  it  cannot  be  fet  afide,  without  altering  the  Laws  of  Suc- 
cefiion. 

Heir  Prefumptive,  the  next  Relation  or  Heir  at  Law  to 
a  Perfon ;  who  is  to  inherit  from  him  ab  intefiato,  and  who 
’tis  prefumed  will  be  Heir,  nothing  but  a  contrary  Difpofi- 
tion  in  the  Teftater  bsing  able  to  prevent  him. 

Heir  [in  Corn.  Law]  one  who  fucceeds  by  right  of  Blood 
to  any  Man’s  Lands  or  Tenements  in  Fee. 

4  N  He'i  r.- 
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He'irdom,  Heirlhip,  or  the  Right  ami  Title  of  an  Heir 
or  Heirefs. 

Heiress  [heretiere,  F.]  a  female  Heir. 

Kelce's.aites,  a  Seft  in  the  fecond  Century,  who  con¬ 
demned  Virginity,  and  held  it  a  Duty  of  Religion  to  Marry. 
Helcoma  "1  [with  Surgeons] an  Ulceration;  acurning  to- 
Helcosis  j  an  Ulcer,  L. 

Helcy'dria  [of>P.*«,  Gr.  to  draw]  certain  frnall  Ulcers 
in  the  Skin  of  the  Head,  thick  and  red  like  the  Nipples  of 
Breafts,  and  that  rim  with  Matter. 

Heleacnus  [with  Botan  fs]  the  herb  Elecampane,  L. 
Helepolis,  an  antient  military  Machine  for  the  battering 
down  the  Walls  of  befieged  Places. 

He'liaca  [of  Gr.  the  Sun]  Sacrifices  and  other 

Solemnities  performed  in  Honour  of  the  Sun. 

Heli-'acal  [»m«««>,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sun. 
Heliacal  rifvng  of  a  Star  ("with  Aftronomers~\  is  its  iifu- 
ing  or  emerging  out  of  the  Rays  and  Lufier  of  the  Sun, 
wherein  it  was  before  hidden. 

Heliacal  fetting  of  a  Star,  See.  is  its  entring  or  immerg- 
ing  into  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  and  fo  becoming  inconfpicuous 
by  the  fuperior  Light  of  that  Luminary. 

Helia  nthe  7r,  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  TT  , 

Heha,hthhmum>&'!!V>)  hrcrb  Hedge- 

Hel.a'nthon  J Hyff°P  01  WlId  Rufhj  L' 

He'lice  Major  and  Minor  [with  Aflronomcrs]  two  Con- 
(lellations,  the  fame  as  Urfa  Major  and  Minor,  L. 

Helicoi'd  Parabola  [with  Mathematicians ]  is  a  parabolick 
Spiral  or  a  Curve,  that  arifes  from  the  Suppofition  of  the 
Axis,  of  the  common  Apollonian  Parabola ;  being  bent  round 
into  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle;  and  is  a  Line  then  paffing 
thro’  the  Extremities  of  the  Ordinates,  which  do  now  con¬ 
verge  towards  the  Centre  of  the  faid  Circle. 

Helico'metry"!  [of  UhiZ  and  fAr&r,  Gr.]  an  Art  which 
Helico'sobhy  teaches  how  to  draw  or  mealure  Spiral 
Lines  upon  a  Plain,  and  fhew  their  refpedtive  Properties. 

Hehco/metes  [of  the  Sun,  and  Ka>fx*,ns,  Gr.  a 

Comet]  a  Phenomenon  fometimes  feen  at  the  fetting  of  the 
Sun. 

Helico'nian,  of  or  pertaining  to  Mount  Helicon,  a 
Hill  of  P-hocis,  facced  to  the  Mufes, 

Helico  sophy  [of  the  Sun,  and  Wifdonr, 

Gr.].  is  the  Art  of  delineating  all  forts  of  Spiral  Lines  m 
Plano. 

HbuqceL  trick  P lace  of  a  Planet  [in  Afironomy]  is  that 
Point  of  the  Ecliptick,  to  which-  the  Planet,  fuppofed  to  be 
feen  from  the  Sun,  is.  referred,  and  is  the  fame  as  the  Longi¬ 
tude  of  the  Planet  feen  from  the  Sun. 

Helio-chry'sus  [&*>**«*©>.,  Gr.]  the  Flower  Golden- 
Locks  or  Golden-Tufts. 

Heliocra'phick  [ofi?u©*,  the  Sun,  and  y&tuiue,  Gr. 
deferiptive]  belonging  to- the  Defcription  of  the  Sun. 

Helio'gr  a  ph y  of  iA(*rand- Gr.  to  dc- 

feribe]  a  Defcription  of  the  Sun. 

HeLIO  SCOPE-  [fJti)eR07r74»  of  nkltf,  the  Sun,  and  fmtir,  to 
view,  Gr.]  is  a  fort  of  Telefcope,  fitted  fc>  as  to  look  on  the 
Body  of  the  Sun  without  offending  the  Eye,  which  is  done 
by  making  the  Objeft  and  Eye  glades  of  it,  of  either  red  or 
green  Glafs. 

H'euo-'strqphon  EiWwstf-ir,  Gr.]  the  great  Marygold'  or 
Turn  foie  Flower. 

Heliotro’pe  [»a/ot0otsv  of  »amc  and  nf'on),  Gr.  toturnTa 
Pl»nt  call’d  Turnfole,  which  is  faid  always  to  follow  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun.  The  Sun-Flower. 

Helisphe'ricai.  Line  [in  Navigation]  is  the  Rhomb  Line 
fo  called,  becaufc  on  the  Globe;  it  winds  round1  the  Pole 
fpirally,  and-  (till  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  it. 

Hb'lix  Gr  ]  the  outward  Brim  of  the  Ear,  or  die 

outward  Circle  of  the  Auricle. 

Helix  [with  Geometricians ]  a  Spiral  Line  or  Figure. 

Helix  [in  Architecture]  the  Caulicoles  or  little  Volhles 
under  the  Capital  of  the  Corinthian  Order. 

,  ^ELL  [helle.  Sax.  enfer,  F.  infermim,  L.  «Vbr,  Gr. 
ilfftlD,  Heb.]  the  Rclidence  of  damned  Spirits;  the  State  of 
the  Dead. 

Hell ebor a'strum  [with  Botan  Ttlre  wild  black  Helle¬ 
bore,  L. 

HelleborVster  [with  Botan.']  the  great  Ox- heel,  L. 
He'll ebore  Gr  ]  a  Plant. 

Hellebori'ne,  wild  white  Hellebore. 

Hell  f.-bo rvo'-s  e  \belkhorofus,  L.]  full  of  Hellebore,  L. 
Hb'llbh,  of  the  Nature  of  Hell,  egregioudy  wicked. 

Hell  Kettles  [in  the  County  of  Durham]  certain  Pits  full' 
of  Water. 

.  ^f^-Honnd,  a  Fiend  or  outrageous  Devil;  alfo- a  very 
impious,  and  dagitious  Perfon. 
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Hell- jfrrTr  [in  Richmond  fire]  little  Brooks,  which  arefo 
called  from  the  Gaitlinefs  and  Depth. 

He'llenism  [»mi viTuoc,  Gr.]  an  imitation  of  the  Greek 
Tongue  or  any  other  Language,  the  proper  Idiom  or  pecu¬ 
liar  Phrafes  im  the  Greek  Tongue. 

HkllenTstical  [iwJwpwT,  Gr.]  pertaining  to  Greeks  or 
the  Hellenifls. 

He'll  bn  ists  [iMviciic,  Gr.]  Grecians;  alfo  Grecifing 
"Jews,  who  ufed  the  Septuagint  Trandation  of  the  Bible. 

Hellespont  LlMwOTmc,  Gr.]  the  narrow  Sea  or  Strait 
of  Confantinople,  fc>  call’d  of  Helle,  who  was  drowned  there. 
Hel  m  [helm,  5^.]  the  handle  of  the  Rudder  of  a  Ship. 
Helm  of  the  State,  the  chief  Place  of  Government  in  a 
Nation,  £gV, 

Helm  [with  Chymfs]  the  Head  of  a  Still  or  Alembick, 
fo  call’d  for  its  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  an  Helmet. 

To  a  lee  the  Helm  [Sea  Phrafe ]  is  to  put  the  Helm  to  the 
Lee  Side  of  the  Ship. 

To  bear  up  the  Helm  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  let  the  Ship  go 
more  large  before  the  Wind. 

Port  the  Helm  [Sea  Phrafe]  put  the  helm  over  to  the  left 
hand  or  left  fide  of  the  Ship. 

Starboard  the  Helm  [Sea  Phrafe]  i.  e.  put  it  to  the  right 
dde  of  the  Ship. 

Right  the  Helm  ”"i  [Sea  Phrafe]  i.  e.  keep  it  even  with- 
Helm  a  MidjhipJ  the  middle  of  the  Ship. 

To  bring  a  thing  over  the  Helm  [with  Chymifs]  is  to 
force  it  by  Fire  up  to  the  Top  of  the  Velle!,  fo  that  it  may 
diftil  down  by  the  Beak  of  the  Head  into  the  Receiver. 

He'lmkt  [of  helm,  Sax.  or  heaume,  F.]  Armour  for  the 
Head. 

^  Helmet  [with  Heralds]  is  accounted  the  nobleft  Part  of  a 
Coat  Armour,  for  which  there  were  antienriy  eftablifhed 
Rules ;  but,  at  prefent,  many-  wear  rather  what  they  fancy, 
than  what  they  have  a  Right  to. 

The  Helmet  of  a  Knight  (fay  fome)  is  to  frand  right  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  Beaver  a  little  open. 

The  Helmets  of  Efquires  and  Gentlemen,  are  to  be  in  pro¬ 
file  and  clofe. 

Noblemen,  under  the  Degree  of  a  Duke,  have  their  Hel¬ 
met  in  Profile,  and  open  with  Bars. 

Monarehs,  Princes  and  Dukes,  have  the  Helmet  right  for¬ 
ward,  and  open,  with  many  Bars. 

Helmets  turned  right  forward,  are  fuppofed  to  denote 
giving  Orders  with  abfolute  Authority. 

Helmets  turned  fide-ways,  arc  fuppofed  to  intimate  hearken¬ 
ing  to  the  Commands  of  Superiors. 

Helminthaco'gick  [ofi^i^f,  a  Worm,  and  «>>.«  of 
to  draw  or  lead  out]  expelling  Worms. 

He  lmi'nth  a  cogu  es,  Medicines  which  expel  Worms,  by 
Stool. 

FIe  lo  d  es  [!X<*>Ar,  Gr.]  a  particular  kind  of  Fever,  accom¬ 
panied  with  colliquative  Sweats,  the  Tongue  being  dry  and 
hard. 

He'ios  [»>.©* ,  Gr.[  a  round,  white,  callous  Swelling  of 
the  Foot,  like  the  head  of  a  Nail,,  and  fixed  in  the  Roots,  of 
the- hard  Skin  of  the  Foot. 

Heeo/sis  [with  Surgeons]  a  turning  back  of  the  Eyelid, 
L.  of  Gr.. 

To- Help  [helgan.  Sax. ]  to  aid,  to  affift,  &c. 

Help  [help,  Slax.]  aid,  aliiliance; 

Hb'ppful  [of  helpful,  Sax.]  affilting. 

Ht'r.  ppulness,  aiding  or.  affifting  Quality.. 

Helpless  [ofhelplear,  £//.*■.], deftitute  of  help. 
He'lplesness,  deititutenefs  of  help. 

Helps  [in  the  Manage ]  are  feven,  the  Voice,  Rod,  Bit  or 
Snaffle,  the  Calves  of  die  Legs,  the  Stirrups,  the  Spur  and 
the  Ground. 

HErLTER-Skelter  [prob.  of  heoletreji-pcea^t,  gpx.  t.  e. 
chaos  of  darknefs]  confufcdiy,  diforderly. 

Heeve^  [heljfe,  5<tv-]the  handle  of  an  Ax,.  &c. 

Helxp'ne  LiAffoq  Gr.]  Pellitory  of  die  Wall'. 

Helve  tick,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hchelii,  i.  e.  the 
Switzers  or  Swifs  Cantons. 

Hem,  an  Interjection  of  Calling!' 

He  m  [hem.  Sax.]  the  Edge  part  of  Cloth.;  alfo  the  Edge 
turned  down  and  fowed. 

Hem,  an  Oven  in  which  Lapis  Calaminaris  is  baked. 

To  Hem  in  [flemitmT,  Teut  ]  to  inclofc,  to  encomgafe, 
to  furround. 

To  Hem  a  Perfon  [(jUnmUH*  Du-1  to  call  a  PecTon  at  a 
Diftance  by  crying  bem. 

Hemeroba'ptists  [of  aDiv,  and. kivmmc,  Gr.] 
daily  Baptilts,,  a  Seft  who  baptiz’d  diem fe Ives  eveny  Day. 

Hemeralopi'a  of»(Kigsr  and  af,  Gr.  an  Eye] 

a  Diitemper  when  a  Perfon  can  only  fee  by  Dav  Light. 

He- 
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f  I  e  w e  ft  obi  ov  s  [of  wu'e*,  a  Day,  and  /&&“,  Life,  Gr.] 
that  lives  but  one  Day. 

Hemeroca'liis  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Lily  that 

opens  it  felf  in  a  very  clear  Day,  and  /huts  it  felf  up  at  Night. 

Hemerolo'giUm  Gr.]  a  Diary ;  a  Book  in 

which  the  Adions  of  every  Day  are  entred  down. 

HEMrCERAuRlUS  [of  and  Of  *■«©[/.'.**,  Gr.] 

a  Surgeon's  Bandage  for  Back  and  Breaft. 

Hemjcr  amnion  Gr.]  a  Pain  in  either  half  part 

of  the  Head, 

lit  au  [>wiro,  Gr.]  half  a  Word  ufed  only  ih  Compofition. 

He  micvcle  Gr.]  an  half  Cycle. 

Hemidr  achmon  [of  Hpi  and  J&x/im,  Gr.]  half  a  Dram. 

Hemio'nitis  Gr.]  the  herb  Moon-Fern  or 

Mules-Fern,  L. 

Hemio'nium  [K.oiJKjr,  Gr.]  the  herb  Hart’s -Tongue. 

Hemiplegi'a  i^a,  Gr,]  a  Palfy  on  one  Side  of  the 
Head  only. 

Hemi  sphere  [ipurpe'iQer of  »,«/,  and  a  Sphere,  Gr.] 

is  the  half  of  the  Globe  or  Sphere,  fuppofed  to  be  cut  thro’ 
the  Centre,  in  the  Plane  of  one  of  its  greateft  Circles.  Thus 
the  Equator  divides  the  tern  (trial  Globe  into  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemifpheres ;  and  the  Equinoctial  of  the  Heavens 
after  the  fame  Manner.  The  Horizon  alfo  divides  the  Earth 
into  two  Hetnifpheres,  the  one  light  and  the  other  dark,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Sun  is  above  or  below  that  Circle. 

N.  B-  Maps  or  Prints  of  the  Heavens,  Conftcllations,  (Ac. 
pafted  on  Boards,  are  fometimes  called  Hemifpheres,  but 
more  commonly  Flanifpheres. 

HemispheRoid  al  [Geometry]  fomething  approaching  the 
Figure  oi  an  Hemifphere;  but  is  not  juftly  fo. 

Hr/  mistich  L  ku"ti^ov,  Gr.l  half  a  Verfe. 

He'mitone  [in  Mufick]  half  a  Tone. 

HEMiTRlT.s'irs  Gr.]  an  irregular,  inter¬ 

mitting  Fever,  which  returns  twice  every  Day. 

Hemitritjeus  [with  Pbyficiitns ]  a  Semi-tertian  Fever  or 
Ague,  that  returns  every  Day,  and  in  which  the  Patient  has 
two  Fits  every  fecond  Day,  one  of  the  Quotidian,  and  the 
other  of  the  Tertian. 

Hr'.Miocfifheamleac,  Saw]  a  narcotick  Plant  ufed  in  Phy 

lick. 

Hemmed  d  in  [of  Emmett,  Tent.]  inclofed,  furrotinded. 

H  e'morrhoids  of  <£{&,  Blood,  and  Gr.  to 

flo'.y]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Fundament,  commonly  call’d  the  Piles. 

Hemp  [fjStTlp,  D a.]  a  fort  of  coarfe  Flax. 

He'mtjse  [Hunt.  Term-]  a  Roe  in  the  third  Year. 

HEN[henneor  hen-jtufjet,  Sax.]  a  Fowl  of  any  Species 
of  the  female  Sex. 

Henceforth  [heononjmjl’S,  Sax.]  from  this  Time. 

He  n-heaRted,  timorous,  cowardly. 

Hen  packed,  cowed,  kept  under  by  a  Woman. 

H  en  ba'ne  [hen-bana,  Sax’.]  an  herb. 

Henceforward  Iheononjtojifc,  Sax.]  after  this  Time,  for 
Time  to  come. 

Hende'cacon  [Nfcpyi't©-'  of  tmAiyr,  eleven,  and  yvi*, 
Gr.  a  Corner]  a  geometrical  Figure,  having  eleven  Sides 
and  as  many  Angles. 

Hendecasy'llabum  Carmen,  a  Greek  or  Latin  Verfe 
confifting  of  eleven  Syllables,  and  comprehending  a  Dafiyle, 
a  Spondee  and  three  Trochees. 

Hendi'adis  [ivrfWif,  Gr.]  a  Rhetorical  Figure,  when 
two  Noun  Subftantives  are  u£ed  inltead  of  a  Subftantive  and 
Adje&ive. 

He'  nfare  [Deem' s-Day  Book]  a  Fine  for  flight  upon  the 
account  of  Murther. 

He'  nghen  [old  Law]  a  Prifon  or  Houfe  of  Correflion. 

Heni'ochus  [in  Ajlronomy]  one  of  the  northern  Conftella¬ 
tions  of  fixed  Stars.  See  Auriga. 

Henophy'llum  [of  «<r  of  tit,  one,  and  a  Leaf, 

Gr.}  the  herb  One-Blade. 

He'par  Gr.]  the  Liver. 

Hepa'tica  [’Ewaiiwi,  Gr.]  the  herb  Liver-Wort. 

Hepatica  Vena  [ Anatomy ]  the  Liver  Vein,  the  inner 
Vein  of  the  Arm. 


Hepa'tical']  [ hepaticus ,  L.  Gr.]  of  or  per- 

Hepa’tick  j  taining  to  the  Liver. 

Hepatick  Aloes,  the  fineft  fort  of  Aloes,  fo  called  of  its 
being  in  Colour  fomething  like  that  of  the  Liver. 

Hepa'ticus  Duftus  [with  AnatomiJIs]  a  Paffage  in  the 
Liver,  otherwite  called  Porus  Bi/iarius,  L. 

Hepaticus  Morbus  [with  Phyjlcians]  the  hepatic  Fluxi  a 
Difeafe,  when  a  thin  fharp  Blood  like  Water,  in  which  raw 
Flefh  has  been  waftt’d,  is  voided  by  Stool,  L. 

Hepato'rium  [with  Botanijh]  the  herb  Liver-wort,  L. 

Hf.pati'tis  [in  Phyfick]  an  Inflammation  of  the  Live; 
with  an  Abfcefs  or  Impofthume. 


Hepatoscopia  [qf  iVar©- and  <rxarf»,  Gr.  to  View]  a 
fort  of  Divination  by  infpefting  the  Entrails  of  Beafts. 

UIPS  y  the  Fruit  of  the  black  Thorn  Shurb. 

He'ptachord  Verfes  [of  iww,  feven,  and  String] 

Verfes  fung  or  play’d  on  feven  Chords,  i.  e.  in  feven  diffe¬ 
rent  Tones  or  Notes,  and  probably  on  an  Inftrument  of  feven 
Strings. 

Heptae'dron  [W-itifJ'eEv,  Gr.]  a  geometrical  Figure  ha¬ 
ving  feven  Sides. 

He'ptagon  [  of  and  Gr.  an  Angle]  a 

Figure  of  feven  Sides  and  Angles. 

He'pt agon  [in  Fortification]  a  Place  that  has  feven 
Bullions  for  its  Defence. 

Hepta'gonal,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Heptagon. 

Heptaconal  Numbers,  a  fort  of  Polygonal  Numbers, 
wherein  the  difference  of  the  Terms  of  the  correfponding 
Arithmetical  Progreffion  is  five. 

Hepta'meris  [of  WU  and  Gr.  Part]  a  feventh  Part. 

Hepta'meron  [of  Idla.  and  Gr.  a  Day]  a  Book  or 
Treatifeof  the  Tranfadlions  of  feven  Days. 

He/ptateuch  of  tTrld  and  nt*©-,  a  Work  or 

Book]  a  Volume  confifting  of  feven  Parts. 

Hepta'ncular  [of  irra,  feven,  and  ahguloris,  I..  ha¬ 
ving  Angles]  confifting  of  feven  Angles. 

Hepta  phyllum  [ifl-raVtoov,  Gr.]  the  herb  Setfoil,  i.  e. 
feven  Leaves,  or  Tormentil,  L. 

Hepta  phony  [iirra®^;*,  Gr  ]  the  having  feven  Sounds. 

Hepta'pleu ron  Gr.]  the  greateft  fort  of 

Plantain. 

HeptaRchy  I’Hitittffltt  of  ’ Eifl* ,  feveri,  and  Gr. 

Dominion]  a  Government  of  feven  Kings  or  Sovereigns,  as 
that  of  the  Saxo’’  Kings  here  in  England. 

He‘pi  themimeris  [Ap-SiAU/iatfuc  of  £s-7«,  feven,  and  i/uivbc, 
a  hali,  and  u*i<§rf  Gr.  a  Part]  a  Verfe  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Poetry,  confifting  of  three  Feet  and  a  Syllable,  i.  e.  of  feven 
half  Feet. 

Ht.- acle'on  [’0©ocx£w,  Gr.]  the  herb  Milfoil  or  Yar¬ 
row. 

HERACLEONiTEs[focall’d  of Heracleon  their  Leader]Here- 
ticks  of  the  Sefl  of  the  Gnefticks. 

Heracleottcum  [of  Gr.]  wild  Marjoram. 

He'rald  [of  JPejie,  an  Army,  and  heaVcr,  a  Champion] 
becaufe  it  was  his  Office  to  Charge  or  Challenge  unto  Battle 
or  Combat. 

He-r  aldRy  [P  art  heraldique,  F.  ars  heraldica,  L.]  a 
Science  which  r-onfifts  in  the  Knowledge  of  what  relates  to 
Royal  Solemnities,  Cavalcades  and  Ceremonies,  at  Corona¬ 
tions,  Iniialments,  Creation  of  Peers,  Funerals,  Marriages, 
and  oil  other  publiek  Solemnities ;  and  alfo  all  that  appertains 
to  the  bearing  of  Coat  Armour,  affigning  thofe  that  belong 
to  all  Perfons,  regulating  their  Right  and  Precedency  in 
Point  of  Honour,  reftraining  thofe  from  bearing  Coat  Ar¬ 
mour  that  have  not  a  juft  Claim  to  them,  (Ac. 

He/ralds  College,  a  Corporation  eftablifhed  by  King 
Richard  III.  confifting  of  Kings  at  Arms,  Heralds  and  Pur- 
fuivants ;  who  are  employ’d  to  be  Meffengers  of  War  and 
Peace;  to  martial  and  order  Coronations.  Funerals,  Inter¬ 
views,  (Ac.  of  Kings,  (Ac.  Cavalcades ;  alfo  to  take  care  of 
the  Coats  of  Arms  and  Genealogies  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry. 

Herb  [with  Botanifis]\s  defined  to  be  a  Plant  that  is  not 
woody,  and  lofes  that  part  which  appears  above  Ground  e- 
very  Year,  as  Parjley,  See. 

Herb  Chriftopher,  Paris,  Robert,  two  Pence,  feveral  forts 
of  herbs. 

HeRba  BehediBa  [Botany]  Avens,  L. 

Herba  Sacra  [Botany]  Vervain,  L. 

Herba  Stella  [Botany]  BuckVhorn  or  Dog’s-tooth,  L. 

Herba  Turea  [Botany]  Rupture-wort  or  Knot-grafs,  L 

Herba,  an  Herb,  a  Plant  lefs  than  a  Shrub,  that  has 
Leaves  from  the  Root. 

Herba'ceous  [herbarens,  L.]  belonging  to  herbs  or 
grafs. 

He'rbace,  the  Fruit  of  the  Earth  pfovided  by  Nature  for 
Cattle;  alfo  the  grazing  or  feeding  upon  Land;  alfo  the 
Mowing  of  it. 

Herbage  [in  Law]  the  Liberty  that  one  has  to  feed  hi* 
Cattle  in  another  Man’s  Ground  or  in  the  Foreft. 

Herba'cium  Ailterhis  [in  antient  Writers]  the  firft  Crop 
of  Grafs  or  Hay,  in  Oppofition  to  the  fecond  cutting,  or 
aftermath,  L. 

HERB.®  Capitate. t  [in  Botany ]  fuch  Herbs  as  have  their 
Flowers  made  up  of  many  final],  long,  fiftulous  or  hollow 
Flowers  gathered  together  in  a  round  Button,  Knob  or  Head, 
as  the  Thiftlc. 

Herba 


Herb  a  Salutaris  [in  Botany']  the  white  Thorn,  fo  called 
upon  i'uppoJItion  that  our  Saviour  Cbrijl  was  crowned  with 
it  in  Derifion,  when  he  fuffercd  on  the  Crofs. 

He'rb  a  l  [of  kerb  a,  L.J  a  Book  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  Name,  Genus,  Species,  Nature  and  Ufe  of  Herbs  or 
Plants;  alfo  a  Set  or  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  Plants,  dried  and  preferved  in  the  Leaves  of  a  Book. 
He'rb  a  list  ^  [herbarius,  L.  hcrborijle,  F.]  a  Perlon 
He'rborist  j  skill’d  in  diltinguilhing  the  Forms,  Vir- 
tues  and  Nature  of  all  forts  of  herbs. 

He'balism,  skill  in  herbs. 

Herea'rious  [ herbarius ,  L.]  pertaining  to  herbs  or 
grafs. 

Herba/tick  [ hcrbaticus ,  L.]  belonging  to  herbs. 

He'rbe  [in  French  Academies]  a  Reward,  or  fome  good 
Stuff  given  to  a  Horfe  that  has  work'd  well  in  the  Manage. 
Herbe'scent  [herbefcens,  L.]  growing  to  be  herbs. 
He'rberow,  an  Harbour. 

Herbi  ferous  [herbifer ,  L.]  bearing  or  producing  herbs. 
Herbivorous  [ herbivorus ,  L]  eating  or  devouring 
herbs  or  grafs. 

He'rb  id  [ herbidus ,  L.]  full  of  grafs  or  herbs. 

He/rbile  [herbilis,  L.]  of  herbs,  or  fed  with  herbs. 
Herbo'se  [ herbofus ,  L.’]  graffy,  full  of  Grafs. 
He'rbulency  [of  berbu/entus,  L.]  fulnefs  of  grafs  or 
herbs. 

He'rbulent  [herbulentus,  L.]  plentiful  in  Grafs. 
Hercu'lean,  of  or  pertaining  to  Hercules,  an  an  tient  fa¬ 
mous  Hero. 

Herculean  Labours,  great  and  dangerous  Exploits,  fuch 
as  thole  that  were  performed  by  Hercules, 

He  rcules,  according  to  the  Poets,  was  the  Son  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Alcmcna,  the  moil  illullrious  and  glorious  of  all  the 
Heroes  of  Antiquity.  Dion  Halicar.  fays,  he  was  a  Prince 
of  Greece,  that  travelled  with  his  Army  as  far  as  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  dellroyed  all  the  Tyrants  of  his  Time. 
They  afcribe  to  him  twelve  notable  Labours  or  Atchieve- 
ments;  i.  The  killing  a  Lion  in  the  Nenuean  Wood.  2. 
The  Scrpfent  Hydra  in  the  Fens  of  Lerna.  3.  The  wild 
Boar  of  Arimanthus,  that  walled  Arcadia.  4.  He  flew  the 
Centaurs.  5.  He  took  a  Stag  running  on  Foot.  6.  He 
flew  the  Birds  Stympbalides.  7.  He  cleanfed  the  Augean 
Stables.  8-  He  drew  a  Bull  along  the  Sea,  from  Crete  Into 
Greece.  9.  He  took  the  Tyrant  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to 
his  Man-eating  Horfes.  10.  He  took  the  Giant  Gcryetu. 
n.  He  went  down  to  Hell,  and  brought  thence  The  feus,  Pi- 
ritbous,  and  the  Dog  Cerberus.  12.  He  flew  the  Dragon 
that  guarded  the  Hefperian  Gardens,  and  took  the  golden 
Apples.  . 

Some  by  Hercules  underftand  the  Sun,  and  by  his  twelve 
Labours,  the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiack.  By  his  beloved 
Hebe,  the  Goddefs  of  Youth,  the  Spring  Time,  wherein  the 
Youth  of  Earth  is  renewed.  By  his  overcoming  Geryon,  and 
refeuing  his  Cattle,  that  the  Sun  by  dellroying  Winter  pre- 
ferves  Bealls. 

Saidas  interprets  the  Club  of  Hercules  to  be  Philofophy, 
by  which  he  flew  the  Dragon,  i.  e.  natural  Concupifcence 
and  her  three  Evils  or  Furies,  viz.  Anger,  Covetoufr.efso.nA 
Pie  a  Jure. 

He'rcules’s  Pillars,  two  Pillars,  which  Hercules  is  faid 
to  have  erefted,  the  one  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  the  other  at 
Ceuta  in  Africa. 

Hercu'leus  Morbus  [with  Pbyftcians]  the  Epilepfy  or 
falling  Sicknefs ;  fo  termed  from  the  Terror  of  its  Attacks 
and  the  difficulty  of  Cure. 

Herd  ihcojfo,  Sax  ]  a  Company  of  Cattle  or  of  wild 

Bealls. 

He'rdsman,  a  Keeper  of  Cattle. 

To  Herd  together  [of  heopb,  Sax.  an  herd]  to  live  or 
keep  together  in  herds. 

He'rdelenge  [Hunt  Term]  the  dreffing  of  a  Roe. 

H  e'rdwerch  T  [ Sax.]  Labours  or  Ser- 
Heo'rdwerchJ  vices  of  Herdfmen,  formerly  done  at 
the  will  of  their  Lord. 

Here  Lhejie,  &;*.]  in  this  Place,  £sY. 

Herea’fter  [hyjie-eytejr.  Stf.v.]  after  this  Time. 

Here  de  Ccefar,  an  Account  of  Time  or  Epocha,  from 
which  the  Saracens  and  Arabians  reckoned  their  number  of 
Years ;  it  took  Date  38  Years  before  Chrifl. 

Hereditaments  [in  Lazu]  are  fuch  things  unmoveable 
as  a  Man  may  have  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  by  way  of  Inhe¬ 
ritance  ;  or  fuch  things  as  defeend  to  a  Man  and  his  heirs  by 
way  of  Inheritance,  and  fall  not  within  the  coinpafs  of  an 
Executor  or  Adminiilrator,  as  Chattels  do. 

Here’ditary  [ htsreditarius ,  L.  heredetaire,  F.j  per¬ 
taining  tc;  Inheritance  or  Succeffion,  that  which  paffes  from 


family  to  Family,  or  from  Perfon  to  Perfon,  by  right  of  a 
natural  Succeffion. 


rTEREDiTARY  Dijeajes,  fuch  as  Children  derive  from  their 
Parents  in  the  firll  Rudiments  of  the  Forties. 

He'refare  [hejie,  an  Army,  and  jtajiart,  to  go.  5/7^.]  a 
going  on  a  military  Expedition. 

Hereditary  Right,  is  a  Right  or  Privilege  by  virtue 
whereof?.  Perfon  fuccecds  to  the  Eftate  or  Effedls  of  his  An- 
cellors. 

He'regate  [ofhejie.  War,  and  £ate,  Sax.  a  Beall]  i 
T ribute  paid  in  antient  Times  towards  carrying  on  a  War. 

He'regeld  [of  hejie  and  £elb.  Sax.  a  Payment]  a  Tax 
railed  for  maintaining  an  Army. 

He  re's  1  arch  ['\ipan<lpx!is  of  aifunt,  an  herefy,  and  dpxQP, 
Gr.  a  chief]  an  Arch  or  Chief  of  Hereticks,  or  the  Author 
of  an  Herely. 

Here'sVi aA  f*  a  ^Hdier  who  deferts  from  the  Army. 

Here'sy  [harefis,  L.  dtpmt,  Gr.]  an  Error  in  fome  fun¬ 
damental  Point  of  Chriflian  Faith ;  and  an  Obllinacy  in  de¬ 
fending  it. 

He'retegT  [of  he  pe  and  frozen,  Sax.  to  lead]  a  Leader 

He'retog  J  of  an  Army,  a  Duke. 

Here'tical  [hareticus,  L.  Gr.]  of  or  pertain¬ 

ing  to  hereticks  or  herefy. 

He'rettck  [hareticus,  L.  diprwuC}  Gr.]  one  who  holds 
heretical  Opinions. 

He'reticks  [Hieroglypbical/y]  were  reprefented  by  Ser¬ 
pents. 

Here'tum  [ant.  Writ.]  a  Court  to  draw  up  the  Guard  or 
military  Retinue  in,  which  ufually  attended  our  Nobility  and 
Bifhops. 


Heri'lity  [herilitas,  L.]  Mallerlhip. 

He'riot  Cujlotn,  was  when  the  Tenant  for  Life  was  by 
Cullom  obliged  to  the  Payment  of  the  bell  Horfe,  LAc.  at  hi* 
Death;  which  Payment  is  to  be  made,  not  only  by  the  next 
heir  in  Blood,  but  by  any  the  next  Succelfor. 

He'risse  [in  Heraldry]  of  hcriffon,  an  hedge-hog,  figni- 
fies  fet  with  long  lharp  Points. 

He'risson,  is  a  Barriere  made  of  one  llrong  Beam  or 

Plank  of  Wood,  lluck  full 
of  Iron  Spikes;  it  is  fup- 
ported  in  the  middle,  and 
turns  upon  a  Pivot  or 
Axis’,  it  is  ufed  in  flop¬ 
ping  a  Paflage,  in  nature 
of  a  Turn-ftile,  for  it  is 
equally  balanced  upon  the 
Pivot,  which  Hands  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  Paflage, 
upon  which  it  turns  round,  as  there  is  occafion  to  open  or 
fhut  the  Paflage. 

Heritage,  Inheritance  by  Lot  or  Succeffion,  F. 

Herma'Phrodite  of Mercury,  and 

'a^Ato,  yenus]  one  that  hath  the  Genital  Parts  of  both'Sexes. 

He'r math ena,  a  Figure  or  Statue  reprefenting  Hermes 
or  Mercury,  and  Athena  or  Minerva  both  in  one. 

Herm  ara'cles,  a  Figure  compounded  of  Mercury  and 
Hercules. 

Hermes  Gr.]  Mercury,  the  God  of  Eloquence. 

St.  Hermes’s  Fire,  a  fort  of  Meteor  that  appears  in  the 
Night,  on  the  Shrouds,  &c.  of  Ships 

Herme'tick  Art,  Chymiftry. 

Herme'tical'"'.  of  or  pertaining  to  Hermes  or  Mercury, 

Herme'tick  _j  or  to  Hermes  Trifmegiflus,  the  famous 
Egyptian  Philofopher. 

Hermetical  Philofophy,  is  that  which  pretends  to  folve 
and  explain  all  the  Phaenomena  of  Nature,  from  the  three 
chymical  Principles,  S.dt,  Sulphur  and  Mercury. 

Hermetical  Phyfick,  is  that  Syflem  or  Hypothefis  in 
the  Art  of  Healing,  which  explains,  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes 
and  the  Operation  of  Medicines,  on  the  Principles  of  herme¬ 
tical  Philolophy. 

Hermetical  Seal.  See  Hermetically. 

Herme  tic  ally  [with  Cbymifls]  as  a  Glafs  fealed  herme¬ 
tically,  is  one,  that  having  its  Neck  heated,  till  it  is  juft 
ready  to  melt,  is  clofed  together  with  a  pair  of  red  hot  Pincers. 

Herme  tick  Science  [fo  called  ©f  Hermes,  i.  e.  Mercury, 
whom  the  Chymifls  afiert  to  have  been  the  firfl  Inventer  of 
it]  the  Art  of  Chymiftry. 

Hermhapo  crates,  a  Figure  or  Statue  of  a  Deity,  com- 
poied  of  Mercury  and  Harpocraies. 

He'rmians.  a  Seft  of  Hereticks  in  the  fecond  Century, 
who  held  that  God  was  Corporal. 

He  rmit  [Eremita,  L.  'Ept/jirtic  of  Qr.  a  Wil- 

dernefs]  a  devout  Perfon  retired  into  Solitude,  to  be  more  at 
leifure  for  Contemplation. 


He'r- 


he  he 


He/rmitace,  the  Place  of  Retirement  or  levelling  of  an 
Hermit. 

Hermit  an,  a  dry  North  and  North  Eajlerly  Wind,  that 
blows  on  the  Coafts  of  Guinea ;  a  hurricane. 

He'rmitess,  a  female  hermit. 

Hermi'tical  [e fufunxte,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
-hermit. 

He'rmitory  [ hermitorium ,  old  Rec.]  a  Chapel,  Oratory 
or  Place  of  Prayers  belonging  to  an  hermitage. 

Hermoda'ctyl  Gr.  i.  e.  Mercury's  Fin¬ 

ger]  a  round  headed  Root  brought  from  Syria,  that  gently 
purges  Phlegm. 

Hermogenians  [fo  called  of  Hermogenes  their  Leader] 
a  Se£t  of  Hereticks  in  the  fecond  Century,  who  held  that 
Matter  was  the  firft  Principle,  and  Idea  the  Mother  of  all  the 
Elements. 

Hern  [heron,  F.]  a  kind  of  large  Fowl. 

Hern  at  Siege,  a  hern  Handing  at  the  Water  Side  and 
watching  for  Prey. 

He'rnery  'It,,  , .  ,  , 

He'rnshaw  /  a  Place  t0  wluch  herns  refort- 

Herne'sium  [old  Writ.']  any  fort  of  houfhold  Furniture, 
Implements  of  Trade,  Ufe. 

Hernia  [with  Pbyjicians]  a  Rupture;  alfo  a  Swelling  a- 
bout  the  Navel,  L. 

Hernia  Aquofa,  a  watery  Rupture,  L. 

Hernia  Carnofa,  a  flefhy  Rupture,  L 

Hernia  Humoralisf\  is  when  the  Tefticles  are  filled  with 
unnatural  Humours,  L . 

Hernia  Scrotalis"\  a  Diftemper,  when  the  Tefticles 

Hernia  Veneris  j  grow  too  big  by  reafon  of  immode¬ 
rate  Venery. 

'  Her  hia  Ventofa,  a  windy  Rupture,  L. 

Hernia  Uteri,  the  fame  as  Procedentia  Uteri ;  which 

fee,  L. 

Hernia'ria,  Rupture-wort,  Burft-wort or Knot-grafs,  L. 

H'ernious  [of  hernia,  L.]  burften  belly’d. 

He  ro  [heros,  L.  of  Hp»r,  prob.  of  si  iigpt  sSt  ‘A (t-dic,  Gr. 
t.  e.  from  the  love  of  Virtue]  andently  fignified  a  great  and 
illuftrious  Perfon,  who  tho’ he  was  of  mortal  Race,  yet  was 
efteemed  by  the  People  a  Participant  of  Immortality,  and  after 
his  Death,  was  numbred  among  the  Gods ;  now  it  is  ufed  for 
a  Perfon  of  Magnanimity  and  Virtue. 

Hero'dians,  Jewift}  Hereticks,  who  took  Herod  for  the 
Mefliah. 

Hero'ick  [heroines,  L.  heroique,  F.  ’H pants,  Gr.]  be¬ 
coming  an  hero,  brave,  noble,  ftately,  excellent. 

Hero'icalness^  heroical  Nature,  Quality,  Difpofition, 

Hero'ickness  j  Ufe. 

Heroick  Age,  that  Age  or  Period  of  the  World  wherein 
the  heroes  lived. 

An  Heroics  Poem,  may  be  divided  into  thefe  fix  Parts : 
i.  The  Fable.  2.  The  Atftion.  3.  The  Narration.  4. 
The  Characters.  5.  The  Machines.  6.  The  Thoughts  and 
Expreffions. 

Heroick  Verfe,  is  the  fame  with  Hexameter,  and  confifts 
of  fix  Feet  of  Daffy  Is  or  Spondees ,  without  any  certain  Order, 
fine  that  a  Daily!  is  commonly  in  the  fifth  Place,  tho’  it  is 
not  always  fo,  for  fometimes  a  Spondee  is  found  in  the  fifth 
Place. 

He/roin  [heroina,  L.  Gr.]  a  female  hero. 

He'roism,  the  Aftions  or  Principles  of  hero’s. 

He'ron,  a  large  kind  of  water  Fowl,  F. 

Heron’s  Bill,  an  herb. 

He'rpes  [fEpme  of  iv  tpTrHt,  Gr.  i.e.  creeping]  a  kind  of 
St.  Anthony's  Fire,  which  fome  call  the  Shingles,  fome  the 
running  Worm,  others  Wild  Fire,  L. 

Herpes  Pujlularis s  [with  Phyjlcians]  a  fort  of  yellow 

Herpes  Miliaris  5  Bladders  or  Wheals  like  Millet  Seed, 
that  fieze  the  Skin,  caufc  much  itching,  and  turn  to  eating 
Ulcers. 

Herpes  Exedens,  a  cutaneous  Inflammation,  more  corro- 
five  and  penetrating  as  to  form,  L. 

He  rring  [hasjiin^,  .SV?.*-.]  a  Fifh  well  known. 

Her  ring  Bufs,  a  Veflel  or  Ship  ufed  in  the  herring 
Fifhery. 

Her  ring  Cob,  a  young  Herring. 

Herring  Silver,  Money  antiently  paid  in  Lieu  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Quantity  of  Herrings  for  the  Provifion  of  a  religious 
Houfe. 

Crux  Herrings,  fuch  as  are  caught  after  the  fourteenth 
of  September. 

Corred  Herrings,  fuch  as  are  caught  in  the  middle  of 
Yarmouth  Seas,  from  the  end  of  Augujl  to  the  middle  of 
Oflober,  and  ferve  to  make  red  Herrings. 

Herse,  a  Carriage  for  dead  Corps.  See  Hearfe. 


Herse,  is  likewife  an 
Engine  like  a  Harrow , 
ftuck  full  of  Iron-fpikes ; 
it  is  ufed  in  place  of  the 
Chevaux  de  Frife,  to 
throw  in  the  ways 
where  Horfe  of  Foot  are 
to  pafs,  to  hinder  their 
March,  and  upon 
Breaches  to  flop  the  Foot.  Common  Harrows  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of,  and  are  turned  with  their  Points  upwards.  See 
the  Figure. 

Hersi'Llon,  is  fof  the 
fame  ufe  as  the  Herje,  and  is 
made  of  one  ftrong  Plank  of 
Wood  about  ten  or  twelve 
Foot  long,  ftuck  full  of  Points 
or  Spikes  on  both  Sides,  ar 
the  Figure  fliews. 

Herst  £hypyfc,  in 

the  Names  of  Places,  inti¬ 
mates,  that  the  Places  took 
their  Name  from  a  Wood  or  Foreft, 

He'sitancy  [hmjitantia,  L.)  hefitation;  a  being  in  doubt 
or  uncertainty. 

To  He'sitate  [hcefitatum,  L.]  to  doubt,  to  be  uncertain 
what  to  do  or  fay ;  alfo  to  ftammer  or  faulter  in  the  Speech 

He's  itation,  a  doubting,  an  uncertainty;  alio  a  faulter- 
ing  in  the  Speech. 

Hests  [heye,  &7#.]  Commands  or  Decrees. 

He'sperian  Gardens,  the  Gardens  of  the  Hefperides. 

Hespe'rides,  the  Daughters  of  Hefperus,  JEgle,  Are- 
thufa  and  AefpeMhufa,  who,  according  to  the  Poets,  had 
Gardens  and  Orchards  that  bore  golden  Fruit,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  vigilant  Dragon.  Varro  is  of  Opinion,  thofe 
golden  Apples  were  Sheep  (which  might  be  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  their  Fleeces  were  of  the  Colour  of  Gold,  or  that  the 
Word  mUkov,  in  Greek,  fignifies  both  a  Sheep  and  an  Apple) 
and  that  the  Dragon  was  the  Shepherd. 

Hespe'rium  Malum,  an  Orange  or  Lemon,  L. 

He'speris  [‘E#w»e*V,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Wall-Flower,  Daoie- 
Violet  or  Rocket,  L. 

He'sperus  ["E Gr.]  the  Evening  Star  or  Evening 
Tide,  L. 

Hesycha'stes  [of  HruyAZu, ■  Gr.  to  be  quiet]  a  Perfon 
who  keeps  himfelf  at  leifure  to  attend  on  the  Contemplation 
of  divine  Things. 

HET-iERi'ARCrtA  L  TLT*tej.dpype,  Gr.]  an  Abbot  or  Prior: 
the  head  of  a  College  or  Hall ;  the  Warden  of  a  Corporation 
or  Company,  L. 

Heterocly'tes  [with  Grammar!]  Nouns  which  vary  in 
their  Gender  or  Declenfion,  being  either  defective  or  redun¬ 
dant,  Ufe. 

He'terocr any  [heterocrania,  L.  'E™e?xe*>‘*,  Gr.]  3 
Difeafe,  a  Pain  or  Swelling  oil  one  fide  of  the  Head. 

He'terodox  [heterodoxies,  L.  ,  Gr  ]  contrary 

to  the  Faith  or  Dodirine  eftablifhed  in  the  true  Church. 

He'terodoxy  [of  Gr.]  the  being  diffe- 

He'terodoxnessJ  rent  in  Opinion,  from  the  generality 
of  People,  or  the  eftablilhed  Principles. 

Hetero'dromus  Ve Bis  [in  Mechanicks]  is  a  Leaver,  or 
that  where  the  hypomoclion  is  placed,  between  the  Power 
and  the  Weight;  and  where  the  Weight  is  elevated  by  the 
Defcent  of  the  Power,  and  e  contra. 

Hetero'dromus  [oF'E**^  and  leif-fdr,  Gr  ]  is  aftatical 
Term  for  the  common  Veil  is  or  Leaver,  which  has  the  Hy¬ 
pomoclion  placed  below  the  Power  and  Weight.  Of  this  kind 
of  Leavers  are  the  Prong  and  Dung  Fork,  whofe  Hypomt- 
clion  is  the  Labourer’s  Knee.  And  all  Pincers,  Sheers,  cut¬ 
ting  Knives,  Ufe.  fattened  to  Blocks  are  double. 

Perpetual  Heterodromovs  Leavers  [in  Staticks]  are  the 
Wheel,  Windlafs,  Capftan,  Crane,  Ufe.  and  alfo  the  outer- 
moft  Wheels  of  all  Wind  and  Water  Mills,  and  all  Log- 
Wheels. 

Heteroceneal  ^Joeterogeneus ,  L.  'F.npoj,(me,  Gr.]  of 

Heterogeneous)  a  different  Nature,  Kind  or  Quality. 

Heteroge'neal  Bodies  [in  Mechanicks]  thofe  Bodies 

Heteroce'neousJ  wnofe  denfity  is  unequal  in  different 
Parts  of  their  bulk. 

Heteroge'neai.  Light  [according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton] 
is  Light  that  confifts  of  Rays  of  differing  Degrees  of  Refran- 
gibility  :  Thus  the  common  Light  of  the  Sun  or  Clouds  is 
heterogeneal,  being  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  Rays. 

Heteroceneal  Nouns  [in  Grammar.]  are  fuch  as  have 
one  Gender  in  the  finglular  Number,  and  another  in  the 
plural. 
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Heterogeneal  Numbers,  are  thofe  referred  to  different 
Unites  or  Integers. 

Heterogeneal  Quantities,  are  thofe  which  are  of  fuch 
different  kind  and  confiderations,  as  that  one' of  them,  taken 
any  number  of  Times,  never  equals  or  exceeds  the  other. 

Heterogeneal  Surds  [Algebra]  are  fuch  as  have  difterent 
radical  Signs. 

Heterogeneity  [in  Phyfick]  the  Quality  or  Difpofition 
that  renders  a  thing  heterogeneous. 

Heterog'en'eities  [with  Chymifts]  the  Parts  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  different  Natures  (fuch  as  Oil,  Salt,  Spirit,  Water 
and  Earth)  that  can  be  feparated  from  any  Body,  being  ana- 
liz’d  by  Fire,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  all  of  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Natures  and  Kinds  from  one  another. 

Heterocenium  [in  Phyfick]  is  ufed  when  any  thing  that 
is  difproportionate  is  mingled  with  the  Blood  and  Spirits. 

Heterogeneous  Particles  [with  Pbilofophers]  are  fuch 
as  are  of  different  Kinds, (.'.Natures  and  Qualities,  of  which 
■  generally  all  Bodies  are  coifipofed. 

HeteROGe'nEOUSNESS  [of  ’Enpoyinc  of  'inplgy  and 
Gr.  kind]  heterogeneity ;  the  being  of  a  different  Nature, 
Kind  or  Quality. 

HETERORHY'THMUsfof'ETEf©-,  another,  and Gr. 
the  Pulfe]  a  Word  ufed  of  Pulfes,  when  they  beat  different¬ 
ly  or  irregularly  in  Difeafes ;  fome  ufe  it  for  a  courfe  of  Life 
unfuitable  to  the  Age  of  thofe  who  live  in  it;  as  if  a  young 
Man  Ihould  ufe  the  way  of  living  of  an  old  Man. 

Hetero'scii  ['Ert&rHiii  0f  "E7ip©-,  another,  and  ouht. 
Shadow]  the  People  who  inhabit  between  the  Equator  and 
the  two  Tropicks,  in  either  of  the  temperate  Zones.;  who 
have  their  Shadow,  at  Noon,  call  on  a  contrary  Side  towards 
one  of  the  Poles,  viz-  that  which  is  above  their  horizon. 

To  Hew  [heajfian,  Sax.]  to  cut  Stones  or  Timber  with 
Iron  Tools. 

Heterou'sii  [oP'Etv©'',  another,  and  in  a,  Gr.  Sub- 
ftance]  fuch  as  held  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  of  a  Sub- 
ftance  like  and  ftmilar  to  that  of  the  Father. 

Hun  ^hyPe’  ]  form,  colour,  appearance. 

He'wer  [of  heaian,  &?,*•.]  a  Cutter  of  Timber  or  Stones. 

He'xachord  Gr.]  a  Chord  in  Mufick,  com¬ 

monly  call’d  by  the  Moderns  a  fixth, 

Hexae'dron  Gr.]  one  of  the  five  regular 

Bodies,  having  fix  Sides,  a  Cube. 

He'xagon  ['£?*>“ >®',  Gr.]  a  folid  Figure  having  fix 
equal  Sides,  and  as  many  Angles,  a  Cube,  a  Parallelopepid 
bounded  by  fix  equal  Squares. 

Hexa'gonally  [of  of  F.£,  and  yin*,  Gr.  a 

Corner]  after  the  manner  of  an  hexagon  or  a  geometrical 
Figure  that  has  fix  equal  Sides,  and  as  many  Angles. 

Hexa'meron  [  of  •££,  fix,  and  a  Day, 

Gr.]  a  Name  given  to  Difcourfes  or  Commentaries  on  the 
firft  fix  Days  of  the  World,  according  to  the  firlt  Chapter  of 
Genefisl 

Hexa'meter  [‘E?a£«Tf(§p  of  'Ef,  fix.  and  imt&v,  Gr. 
meafure]  confifting  of  fix  Feet. 

The  following  .Tables  being  a  curious  and  admirable  Con¬ 
trivance,  not  doubting  but  that  they  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
curious  Reader,  I  prelent  them. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Tables  for  making  hexameter  Latin  Verfes, 
and  the  manner  of  the  Operation. 

Obferve  thefe  feveral  Dircdtions  following ; 

1.  Every  Verfe  made  by  thefe  Tables,  will  be  an  hexame¬ 
ter  Verfe,  and  will  be  made  up  of  juft  fix  Latin  Words. 

2.  Every  one  of  thefe  fix  Words  are  to  be  produc’d  out  of 
thefe  fix  Tables  refpectively,  viz.  the  firft  Word  out  of  the 
firft  Table,  the  fecond  Word  out  of  th e.  fecond  T able,  the  third 
out  of  the  third  Table ;  and  fo  of  the  fourth ,  fifth  and  fixth. 

4.  When  you  are  about  to  make  any  Verfe  by  thefe 
Tables,  you  muft  on  a  piece  of  Paper  write  down  ary  fix  of 
the  nine  Figures  at  pleafure. 

4.  That  thefe  fix  Figures  are  as  fo  many  refpedUve  Keys, 
to  the  fix  Tables.  The  firft  Figure  towards  the  left  Hand  is 
always  to  be  applied  to  the  firft  Table,  the  fecond  Figure  to¬ 
wards  the  right  Hand  to  the  fecond  Table,  and  fo  every  one 
of  the  fix  Tables. 

So  that  the  firft  Figure  produces  out  of  the  firft  Table  the 
firft  Word  of  the  Verfe,  the  Jecond  Figure  by  the  fecond 
Table  the  fecond  Word  of  the  Verfe;  and  fo  every  Figure  of 
the  fix,  their  refpedtive  Words  out  of  their  refpedlive  Tables. 

r.  When  you  have  pitched  upon  fix  Figures  to  make  your 
Set  of;  and  written  them  down  on  a  Paper,  the  Rule  for  the 
Operation  is  this  :  With  the  Figure  that  belongs  to  its  pro¬ 
per  Table,  you  muft  number  on  with  the  Squares  on  the 
laid  Table,  till  you  come  to  nine  in  counting  upon  the 
Squares  (always  reckoning  the  firft  Square  of  the  Table  one 


more  than  the  Figure,  except  it  be  nine;  and  then  you  are 
always  to  count  the  firft  Square  or  Letter  of  the  Table  one) 
at  which  ninth  Square  or  Letter,  you  muft  make  a  Stop  (for 
in  the  whole  Operation  you  muft  never  count  paft  nine)  and 
write  that  Letter  down  on  a  Paper,  and  that  is  .  to  be  the 
firft  Letter  of  the  Latin  Word.  From  thence  proceed,  till 
you  come  to  the  ninth  Square  or  Letter  beyond,  and  fet  that 
down,  and  fo  on,  till  the  Word  is  wrought  out  by  the  Table, 
which  you  will  know  by  this,  that  when  the  Word  is  ended, 
if  you  number  on  till  the  ninth  Square,  you  will  find  it  a 
Blank.  As  for  Example  :  Having  chofen  thejNumber  fbllow- 
ing,  132436. 

The  firft  Figure  towards  the  left  Hand  being  (1)  belongs  to 
the  firft  Table,  and  therefore  I  call  the  firft  Square  or  Letter 
of  that  Table  2,  the  fecond  Square  3,  the  third  4,  and  fo 
on,  till  I  come  to  9,  at  which  I  flop,  and  the  Letter  being 
(l)  I  fet  it  down;  and  becaufe  it  is  to  be  the  firft  Letter  of 
the  firft  Word,  I  fet  it  down  in  a  great  Letter;  as  follows. 

Lurida  Siftra,  puto  producunt  feedera  queedam. 

■  Then  the  next  Square,  wherein  I  found  that  Letter  (1)1 
reckon  1,  and  count  till  I  come  to  the  9th  Square,  again 
from  the  faid  (l)  wherein  I  find  the  Letter  (u)  which  I  put 
down  next  to  (l)  as  above,  from  thence  I  count  to  the  9th 
Square  further,  and  find  the  Letter  (r)  which  having  fet 
down,  I  count  on  to  the  9  th  Square  beyond,  and  find  the 
Letter  (/)  which  having  fet  down,  I  count  on  again  to  the 
9th  Square  farther,  and  find  the  Letter  (d)  which  having 
fet  down,  I  count  on  again  to  the  9th  Square,  and  there  find 
the  Letter  ( a )  which  having  fet  down,  I  count  on  to  the  9th 
Square  further,  and  there  find  a  Blank,  by  which  I  know  the 
Word  is  ended.  Which  is  Lurida,  as  in  the  Verfe. 

To  work  the  fecond  Word  out  of  the  fecond  Table. 

The  fecond  Figure  being  3,  I  apply  it  to  the  fecond  Table, 
and  call  the  firft  Square  thereof  4,  the  fecond  5,  the  third  6, 
and  fo  reckon  the  Squares  in  Order,  as  in  the  firft  Table ; 
and  finding  therein  the  Letter  (■/)  which  having  written  down 
on  the  Paper  in  the  fame  Line  with  Lurida  at  a  convenient 
Diftance,  becaufe  it  is  to  begin  another  Word,  and  beginning 
from  the  Square,  in  w'hich  I  found  (r)  I  count  the  Squares 
onward,  till  I  come  to  the  9  th,  and  there  finding  the  Letter 
(i)  I  write  down,  and  then  proceed  to  count  on,  till  I  come 
to  the  9th  Square,  and  finding  the  Letter  (t)  having  fet  it 
down,  I  count  on  to  the  9th  Square,  and  finding  the  Letter 
(/-)  which  I  fet  down,  I  count  to  the  9th  Square,  and  finding 
the  Letter  ( a )  and  counting  on  to  the  9th  Square,  I  find  it  a 
Blank,  by  which  I  find  the  Word  is  ended,  which  is  Siftra. 
To  work  the  third  Word  out  of  the  third  Table. 

I  apply  to  it  the  (3d  Figure  in  Order,  which  is  2,  and 
therefore  call  the  firft  Square  of  that  Table  3,  the  fecond 
Square  4,  the  third  5,  and  fo  orderly,  till  I  number  to  the 
9th  Square,  in  which  finding  the  Letter  (p)  having  fet  it 
down  in  the  fame  Line  at  a  convenient  Diftance ;  becaufe  it 
is  to  begin  another  Word,  I  count  from  that  Square,  till  I 
come  to  the  9th,  and  finding  the  Letter  (n)  I  fet  that  down, 
and  proceed  to  the  next  9th  Square,  and  finding  the  Letter 
(/]  which  having  fet  down,  I  count  from  that  Square  to  the 
next  9th,  and  finding  the  Letter  (0)  I  fet  that  down,  and 
proceeding  thence  to  the  next  9th  find  a  Blank,  by  which  I 
know  the  Word  is  finiflied,  and  is  Puto. 

To  work  out  the  fourth  Word  of  the  Verfe  out  of  the 
fourth  Table. 

I  apply  the  4th  Figure  in  Order,  which  is  4  to  the  4th 
Table,  and  count  the  firft  Square  of  it  5,  the  fecond  6,  and 
fo  proceeding  to  the  9th  Square,  where  finding  the  Letter 
(p)  I  write  it  down  in  the  fame  Line  at  a  convenient  Diftance, 
becaufe  it  Is  the  firft  Letter  of  a  Word,  and  proceeding  to  the 
next  9th  Square,  I  find  the  Letter  (r )  which  having  written 
down,  I  proceed  to  the  next  9th  Square,  and  find  the  Letter 
(0),  and  in  the  next  9th  Square  the  Letter  (d),  in  the  next 
gth  the  Letter  (a),  in  the  next  9th  (c),  in  the  next  9th  (u), 
in  the  next  9th  ( n ),  in  the  next  9th  (t),  and  in  the  next  9th 
a  Blank,  by  w  hich  I  find  the  Word  is  ended,  and  is  Producunt. 

To  work  the  fifth  Word  of  the  Verfe  out  of  the  fifth 
Table. 

The  fifth  Figure  3  I  apply  to  the  firft  Square  of  the  5th 
Table,  calling  it  4,  and  counting  to  the  9th  Square,  as  be¬ 
fore  I  find  If),  and  thence  to  the  9th  (at),  and  thence  to  the 
9th  (d),  and  thence  to  the  9th  (e),  and  thence  to  the  9th 
(r),  and  thence  to  the  91)1  (a),  and  thence  to  the  9th  finding 
a  Blank,  I  perceive  the  Word  is  finiflied,  which  is  Feedera. 

To  work  the  fixth  Word  of  the  Verlc  out  of  the  fixth 
Table. 

The  fixth  and  laft  Figure  of  the  fet  being  6,  I  apply  it 
to  the  firft  Square  of  the  6th  Table,  and  counting  it  7,  count 
to  the  9th  Square,  I  find  (q)  which  being  fet  down  as  be¬ 
fore,  I  proceed  to  the  next  9th  and  find  ( u },  and  in  the  next 
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9th  for),  in  the  next  (d),  in  the  next  (a),  in  the  next  (m), 
and  in  the  next  a  Blank,  by  which  I  know  the  Word  is  end¬ 
ed,  and  is  quadam,  and  the  whole  Line  is : 

L'-irida  SiJIra,  puto ,  producunt  fcedera  qua  Jam* 

The  Verffying  Tables  for  Hexameters. 
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Accordingly  thefe  following  Numbers  made  choice  of,  and 
wrought  out  by  the  Tables,  according  to  the  foregoing  Me¬ 
thod,  will  produce  the  following  Verfes. 

TheNumberi,  i,  1,  1,  i,  t,  will  produce. 

Lurida  Scorta  palam  pranarrant  crimina  nigra. 

The  Number  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2. 

Barbara  cajlra,  puto ,  caufabunt  agmina  dir  a. 

The  Number  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3. 

Martia  Sifira,  patet,  monfrabunt  feeder  a  mult  a 

The  Number  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4, 

Afpera  vincla  domi  producunt  lumina  prava. 

The  Number  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5, 

Horrid  a  bella  tuis  portendunt  verbera  acerba. 

The  Number  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6, 

PeJJima  damna  pati  promittunt  pralia  qua  dam. 

The  Number  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7, 

Ignea  figna  fortis  proritant  pocula  fape. 

The  Number  8,  8,  8,  8,  8,  8, 

Turbida  fata  fequi  pr  a  man  front  tempora  dura . 

The  Number  9,  9,  9,  9,  9,  9, 

Ejfera  tela ,  ferunt,  promulgate  fid  era  fava. 

TheNumberi,  3,  2,  4,  3,  6, 

Lurida  Sifra,  puti  producunt  fcedera  quadam. 

The  Number  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 

Martia  vincla  tuis  promittunt  pocula  fava. 

And  after  the  fame  Method,  by  tranfpofing  the  Figuresj 
may  be  wrought  out  of  thefe  Tables,  as  many  different  Verfes, 
to  the  Number  of  300000,  and  upwards. 

Hexa'ngular  [of'Ef,  Gr.  and angulus,  L.]  the  fame  as 
hexagonal. 

HexapeTalous  [of  ‘Ef,  fix,  and^iaxo,,  Gr.  a  Leaf] 
compofed  of  fix  Leaves,  as  the  Felix ,  Pulfatilla,  Sec. 

Hexa'pla  Gr.]  a  Work  of  Origens,  a  Bible' 

difpofed  in  fix  Columns,  containing  the  four  firft  Greek 
Tranfladons  of  the  Bible,  together  with  the  Hebrew  Text 
and  the  Hebrew  written  in  Greeek  Charafters. 

Hexa'ptoton  [of ‘Ef,  fix,  and  Gr.  Cafe]  a  Noun 

declined  with  fix  Cafes. 

Hexa'sticK  ['E^aVnw,  Gr.]  an  Epigram  or  Stanza  con- 
fifting  of  fix  Verfes. 

Hexa'style  ['E^s-dAh  of 'Ef.  fix,  and  vox®4,  a  Column, 
Gr.]  an  antient  Building  which  had  fix  Columns  in  the  Front. 

He'xis  L'fltf,  Gr.]  a  Habit  or  Conflitution. 

Hey'bote  [ old  Reel]  the  Liberty  granted  to  a  Tenant  for 
cutting  fo  much  Underwood,  Bufhes,  &c.  as  were  neceffary 
for  mending  or  maintaining  the  Hedges  or  Fences  belonging 
to  the  Land. 

Heyrs  [in  Husband]  young  Timber-Trees  ufually  left  for 
Standers,  in  felling  of  Woods  or  Copfes. 

Hxa'tus,  a  CbaJ'm  or  Gap,  a  defeft  in  a  manufeript  Copy 
where  fome  of  it  is  loft,  L. 

Hiaci'nth  [in  Heraldry]  in  blazoning  by  precious  Stones, 
fignifies  blue.  See  Hyacinth. 

Hibe'rnian  [of  Hibernia,  Ireland,  L.]  of  or  belonging 
to  Ireland. 

Hibiscum  ,  rw;tjj  ]g0tan .]  the  herb  Marfh-mallows,  L. 

Hibiscus  j  l  .  j 

Hi'bris,  a  Mongrel;  alfo  one  born  of  Parents  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Countries. 

Hi'ccius  DoBius,  an  unintelligible  Term,  fometimes  ufed 
by  Jugglers,  £jjV. 

Hi'ccough^)  [fo  called  by  Way  of  Similitude  to  the 

Hi'cket  >  catching  Motion,  or  of  {jl'C&Ctt)  Dan.]  a 

Hi'ckup  3  convulfive  Motion  of  the  Bteaft,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  tough  and  irregular  Particles,  twitching  and  forcing 
it  to  this  difordination  and  motion. 

Hi  ckwal  1  a  ca]]e<3  0therwife  a  Wood-pecker. 

Hickwayj 

HFdage,  a  Royal  Aid  or  Tribute  railed  on  every  Hide 
of  Land, 

Hide  [hyta  or  hifce,  S, ?.*•.]  the  Skin  of  a  Beaft. 

Raw  Hide,  a  hide  juft  taken  oft  the  Beaft,  before  it  has~ 
undergone  any  preparation. 

Salted  Hide,  a  green  hide  feafoned  with  Salt,  Allom  or 
Salt  Petre,  to  prevent  it  from  corrupting  by  lying  long 

Tanned  Hide,  a  hide  having  the  hair  taken  off,  and  fteep- 
cd  in  Tan-Pits.  _ 

Curried  Hide,  one  which  after  tanning  has  pafled  thro’ 
the  hands  of  the  Currier,  and  is  fitted  for  Ule  in  making 

Shoes,  &c.  . 

To  Hide  [kyteui,  &?*•]  to  lay  or  put  in  a  private 

Place ;  alfo  to  abfeond  or  lurk. 

Hide -Bound  [with  Farriers]  a  diforder  in  a  Horfe  or  other 
Beaft,  when  his  Skin  fticks  lo  tight  to  his  Ribs  and  Back, 
that  it  cannot  be  loofened  from  it  with  the  hand. 


HwE-Bound  [in  Husbandry  a  Termufed  of  Trees  when 
"the  Bark  flicks  too  clofe. 

Hide -Bound,  ftingy,  clofe -filled,  niggardly. 

Hide  of  Land,  a  Meafure  or  Quantity  of  Land,  as  much 
as  one  Plough  coaid  cultivate  in  a  Year. 

Hide  Lands,  appertaining  to  a  hide  or  manfion  Houfe. 

Hide  and  Gain  [ old  Law]  arable  or  plough’d  Lands. 

Hi  del,  a  San£luary  or  Place  of  Protedlion. 

Hi  deous  [hideux,  F.]  dreadful,  frightful,  terrible  to  look 
at. 

Hi'deousness,  frightfulnefs. 

Hi  degild  [ofhiPeand  £ilS,  Sax.]  the  price  by  which  a 
Perlon  redeemed  his  hide  from  being  Whipt,  or  bought  off  a 
Whipping. 

Hi'droticks.  Set  Hydroticks. 

Hue r  a  cum  Agarico  [with  Phyficians }a  purging  Pill  made 
of  Agarick,  L. 

Hi  era  cum  Agarico  [with  Botanifs]  a  Mulhroom  that 
grows  on  the  Larch-Tree. 

Hi'era  Picra,  a  purging  Eleduary  made  of  Aloes,  lig¬ 
num  Aloes,  Spikenard,  Saffron,  Maftick,  Honey,  (Ac. 

Hiera'nthemis  [with  Botanifs]  the  herb  Camomil,  L. 

Hierarchical  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 

hierarchy ;  Church  Government. 

Hierarchy  of  ity'c,  facred,  and  apx«,  Gr.  Do¬ 

mination}  Sacred  or  Church  Government,  the  Subordination 
between  Prelates  and  other  Ecclefiafticks. 

Hierarchy  [in  Theology]  the  Order  or  Subordination  a- 
mong  the  feveral  Choirs  or  Ranks  of  Angels. 

Hiera'tick  Paper  [among  the  Antients]  the  fineft  fort  of 
Paper,  which  was  fet  apart  only  for  facred  or  religious  Ufes. 

Hierobota  ne  [<sp oContui,  Gr.]  the  herb  Vervain. 

Hierogly  phicks  [*s/o>\«/pnyi  of  iif©',  facred,  and  y\vtp*, 
to  carve  or  engrave,  Gr.]  certain  Characters  or  Pourtraitures 
of  feveral  forts  of  Creatures,  inftead  of  Letters,  under  which 
Forms  they  exprefs’d  their  Conceptions :  Or  Hieroglyphicks 
a re  certain  facred  or  myflerious  Characters,  Figures  or  Images 
of  Creatures,  under  which  the  antient  Egyptians  couched 
their  Principles  of  Philofophy,  Hiftory  and  Policy;  whence 
the  Word  is  now  taken  for  any  Symbol,  Emblem  or  mrlti- 
cal  Figure.  ' 

Hierogly'phical  Q  [hieroglyphicus,  L.  iifty\v<puoet 
fy rnb ol ^ ° j1  L Y  PHICK  T  Gr.]  pertaining  to  hieroglyphicks, 

HieroglyphIck  Marks  [in  Palmijlry]  are  thofe  crooked 
or  winding  Lines  or  Wrinkles  in  the  Hand,  by  winch  the 
pretenders  to  that  Art,  pretend  to  tell  Perfons  their  Fortunes. 

Hierogrammate'i  [of  ‘tpoyefcpusmt,  Gr.]  Priefts,  a.- 
mong  the  antient  Egyptians,  appointed  to  explain  theMyfte- 
nes  of  Religion,  and  to  direCt  the  performance  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  thereof.  They  invented  and  wrote  the  hierogly¬ 
phicks  and  hieroglyphical  Books,  and  explained  them  and 
other  religious  Matters. 

Hi'erocrams  Gr.]  facred  Writings. 

Hiero'grapher  [of  iten&v, f,  Gr.]  a  Writer  of  Divine 
1  hings. 

Hiero  graphy  [of  ne*,  holy,  and  yed<P*,  Gr.  to  write] 
facred  Writings,  or  the  writing  of  facred  Things. 

Hue rom  DVtf*©*,  Gr.  i.  e.  facred  Law]  ‘ Jerome  one  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

mians,  an  Order  of  Monks  faid  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  by  St.  Jerome',  alfo  another  order  of  Hermites 
founded  A.  C.  1365.  by  one  Granel of  Florence. 

Hieroph A  NT  [at  Athens  in  Greece]  Priefls  who  Were 
Overfeers  of  Sacrifices  and  holy  Things. 

Hiero'scopy  [itpomuma  of  hf*t  facred  things,  and  <r  JtCTrtrs, 
Gr.  to  view]  a  kind  of  Divination,  performed  by  viewing 
and  eonfidering  the  ViCtim,  and  every  circumftance  that  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  courfe  of  the  Sacrifice. 

Hic-taper,  afortofherb. 

High  [heah.  Sax.  Dan.]  tall,  lofty. 

High  bearing  Cock,  a  large  Fighting  Cock. 

High  crefted\  r  .  ,  ,  7  .  \  r  „  „  , 

High  rigged  J  rlvu'1  Archers]  the  fame  as  fliouldered. 

Hi'chness  [heahney.  Sax]  elevation,  talncfs. 

AHi'gle.r,  one  who  buys  Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter,  (Ac. 
in  the  Country  Markets  and  brings  it  to  Town  to  fell. 

Hii.a'ria  [among  the  Romans]  Feafls  celebrated  annually 
with  great  gaiety  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 

Hil  a  rodi'a  [of  iihapit,  cheerful,  and  »‘<M,  Gr.  a  Song]  a 
Poem  or  Compolition  in  Verfe,  fung  by  a  fort  of  Rhapfodifls 
called  Hilarodes. 

Hii.a  ro-tragedia,  a  dramatick  Performance,  partly 
tragick  or  ferious,  and  partly  comick  or  merry. 

Hila'rity  [ hilaritas ,  L.]  cheerfulnefs. 

Hill  [hill.  Sax]  a  rifing  or  high  Ground, 


HpLtocK  [hilloc,  &7Y.’)  a  little  hill. 

Hillo'cky,  full  of  hillocks  or  little  hills. 

Hilt  [heir,  Sax]  the  handle  of  a  Sword,  (A  cl 
Him  [him,  Sax]  an  oblique  Cafe  of  the  Pronoun  he. 

Hin  ipn,  Heb]  a  Jezoijh  liquid  Meafure,  containing  one 
Gallon,  two  Pints,  two  Inches,  a  half  folid  Meafure. 

Hind  [hint),  Sax]  a  Doe  of  the  third  Year. 

Hind"''  [hine  or  hineman,  &?,*•.]  a  Husbandry-Servant, 
FIine  j  or  Husband-Man. 

Hind -Berries  [hinb-bejtian,  Sax]  Rafpberries. 

Hind  Calf,  a  hart  of  the  firft  Year. 

To  Hi'nder  [prob.  of  hynbjiian,  Sax]  to  prevent,  to  let, 
to  put  a  flop  to. 

Hindrance  [of  hinbjiyan.  S/W-]  a  Stop,  Let,  Impedi¬ 
ment,  (Au  1 

Hi'nderling  [hynbejiling-.  Sax.]  an  unthriying  Child, 
Beaft,  Fruit,  (Ac.  — 

Hi'ndfare  [of  hynb,  a  Servant,  and  jcajian,  Sax.  to  go} 
the  running  away  of  a  Servant  from  his  Mailer. 

A  Hinge  [jjmftC,  Du]  a  Device  of  Iron,  on  which  a 
Gate  or  Door  turns. 

To  Hint  [enter,  F.]  to  give  a  brief,  fhort  or  partial  No¬ 
tice  of  a  thing. 

A  Hint  [ente,  F.]  a  brief  Notice,  (Ac . 

Hip  [hipe,  Sax]  the  uppermoft  Part  of  the  Thigh. 
Hi'pshot  [with  Hcrfemen]  is  faid  of  a  Horfe,  when  he  has 
wrung  or  fprain’d  his  haunches  or  hips,  fo  as  to  relax  the 
Ligaments  that  keep  the  Bone  in  its  due  Place. 

Hip -Wort,  an  herb. 

Hip  Roof  [Architecture]  fuch  a  Roof  as  hath  neither  Gable- 
heads,  Shred-head,  nor  Jerkin-heads. 

Hips  [in  Architecture]  thofe  pieces  of  Timber  that  are  at 
the  Corners  of  the  Roof. 

Hips  [heopey,  Sax]  the  Fruit  or  Berries  of  the  large 
Bramble. 

Hippe'l aphus  LlvTrc'Aa*©*,  Gr.]  a  Beaft  part  Horfe  and 
part  Stag,  L. 

Hi'ppeus  [iVwwr,  Gr.]  a  Comet  or  blazing  Star  refem- 
bling  with  Beams,  like  a  Horfe’s  Mane. 

Hi'ppia  Major  [with  Botanifs]  Chickweed,  L. 
HippFades  [inmaJi c,  Gr.]  Images  reprelenting  Women 
on  Horfe-back. 

Hippia'trice  [of  'ivir@J,  a  Horfe,  and  Urftua,  Gr.  to 
Cure]  the  Art  of  curing  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes  and  other 
Bealls. 

Hip  "'j  [Contractions  of  hypochandra  of  Imyoit £/•>,  Gr. 
Hi'ppo  j  that  Part  of  the  Belly  where  the  Liver  and 
Spleen  lie]  a  Difeafe  call’d  Hypochondriaeus  AffeClus,  L.  a. 
kind  of  convulfive  Paflion  or  AffeCtion  arifing  from  the  flatu¬ 
lent  and  pungent  Humours  in  the  Spleen,  Melancholy. 
Hi'pping  hold")  a  Place  where  People  flay  to  chat  or 
Hi'pping  HAWDj  goflip  when  they  are  fent  on  an  Er¬ 
rand. 

PIippoca'melus,  a  Monfter,  part  Horfe  and  part  Camel, 
Hippoca'mpa  [/two >a»(77ni,  Gr.}  a  Sea-horfe. 

Hippoca  mpa  [with  Anatomifts]  the  Procefles  or  Chan¬ 
nels  of  the  foremolt  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  L.  of  Gr. 

Hippoce'nt a u rs  [of  (TWDJMvjttt/oof,  Gr.]  fabulous  Mon- 
fters  reprefented  by  Painters  as  half  Men  half  Horfes. 

Hi  ppocras,  an  artificial  fort  of  Wine,  made  of  Claret 
or  white  Wine  and  Spices,  and  ftrained  thro’  a  Flanel  Bag, 
called 

Hippo  crates’s  Sleeve  [in  Pharmacy]  a  woollen  Bag  of  a 
fquare  piece  of  Flanel,  having  the  oppofite  Corners  joined, 
fo  as  to  make  it  triangular,  for  ltraining  Syrups  and  De- 
coClions,  for  Clarification. 

Hippocra'tjca  Facies  [with  Phyficians]  i.  e.  Hippocrati - 
cal  or  Hippocrates's  Countenance,  a  Diftemper,  when  the 
Nollriis  are  fharp,  the  Eyes  hollow,  the  Temples  low,  the 
Laps  of  the  Ears  drawn  together,  the  Skin  about  the  Fore¬ 
head  high  and  dry  ;  the  Complexion  pale,  of  » leaden  Colour 
or  black,  L. 

Hl'PPOCRATlA  [of  ctt©-  and  *es«7cf,  Gr.}  a  Feftival 

obferved  in  honour  of  Neptune,  during  which  Horfes  were 
led  along  the  Streets  richly  harnefled  and  deck’d  with  Flowers. 
Hi  ppomachy  Gr.]  a  Fighting  or  Jufting  on 

Horfe-back. 

Hippodro'me  [iTTotTf of  an  JJorfe,  and 

Cf'-uCSr ,  Gr.  a  Race]  a  Place  for  the  courfing  and  running  of 
Horfes, 

HlPPOGLO  SSA  \_in-iriy\armt,  Gr  ]  the  herb  Horfe- 
Hippoglo  ssum  j  tongue.  Blade  or  Tongue- wort,  L. 
Hippoglo  ttion  [[vumiyteT-nov,  Gr.]  Laurel  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  or  Tongue-Laurel. 

Hippo  la'p  AT  HUM  [with  Botanifs]  the  herb  Patience  or 
Monks-Rhubarb,  L.  of  Gr. 


Hip- 


H  I 
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Hippo'manes  q.  to  "iTt-Tra  w*ia,  Gr.]  a  black, 

flcfhy  Kernel  in  the  Fore-head  of  a  young  Colt,  which  the 
Mare  bites  off  as  foon  as  fhe  has  foaled;  alfo  a  noted  Poifon 
among  the  Antients,  one  of  the  chief  Ingredients  in  Love 
Potions,  L. 

Hippo'm  anes  [with  Botanijls]  the  Thorn-Apple,  a  kind 
of  herb,  which,  if  eaten  by  Horfes,  it  makes  them  Mad, 

Hippoma'rathrum  [i Trmu4r.&S& v,  Gr.]  wild  or  great 
Fennel,  L. 

Hippo'phaes  sc,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Bur  or  Teafel, 

with  which  Shear-men  drefs  their  Cloth,  L. 

Hippo  ph^ston  [i®- 7re>»voi’,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  herb  growing 
on  the  Fuller’s  Thorn,  L. 

Hippopotamus  \_iTrn*mTaix&-  of  iVw®',  a  Horfe,  and 
Trow u.U,  Gr.  a  River]  an  amphibious  Creature,  that  lives 
both  on  Land  and  in  the  Water,  a  River  horfe. 

Hippopotamus  [Hieroglyphically]  was  pictured  to  repre¬ 
fens  an  impious  Wretch ;  becaufe  it  is  related  of  it,  that  it 
will  kill  its  Father  and  Mother,  and  tear  them  in  pieces  with 
its  Teeth. 

Hi  ppuris  ["^TKgaf,  Gr.]  the  herb  Horle-tail  or  Shave- 
grafs,  L. 

Hi'ppus  [of  iff®',  Gr.  a  horfe]  an  affection  of  the  Eyes, 
wherein  they  continually  lhake  and  tremble,  and  thereby  re- 
prefent  Objects  as  continually  fluftuating,  or  in  the  like  kind 
of  Motion,  as  if  they  were  on  Horfeback. 

Hi'rci  Barba  [with  Botanijls]  the  herb  Goat’s-beard,  L. 

Hircisunda  [ old  Law  Term]  the  Divilion  of  an  Eftate  a- 
mong  Heirs. 

Hirco'se  [ bircofus ,  L.]  goatifh,  fmelling  like  a  Goat, 
rammifh. 

Hircula'tion  [with  Gardeners]  a  Difeafe  in  Vines, 
when  they  run  out  into  Branches  and  Wood,  and  bear  no 
Fruit. 

Hi'rculus  [with  Botanijls]  a  kind  of  Spikenard,  L. 

Hi'rcus  [with  Metereologijls 3  a  Goat,  a  fort  of  Comet, 
encompaffcd  with  a  kind  of  Mane,  feeming  to  be  rough  and 
hairy,  L. 

Hircus  [with  Anatomijls ]  the  Corner  of  the  Eye,  other- 
wife  called  Cant  bus ;  alfo  a  Knob  in  the  hollow  of  the  Ear. 

To  Hi're  [hyjian,  SVw.]  to  take  a  thing  for  ufe  at  a  Price. 

Hire  [h’yjie>  Sax.]  Wages,  Price. 

Hireling  [hyjilin£a>  Sax.]  one  who  works  for  hire. 

Hirst  [hijiytt.  Sax.]  a  little  Wood. 

Hirsute  [birfutus,  L.]  rough,  briitly,  full  of  hair. 

Hirsu'teness  [hirfutia,  L.]  briftlinels. 

H  irsu'tus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  hairy. 

H  irundima*  ria  [with  Bot.]  Celandine,  or  Swallow- wort. 

Hiru'ndo  [with  Anatomijls]  i.  e.  a  Swallow,  the  hollow- 
nefs  in  bending  the  Arm,  L. 

His  [hiy.  Sax.]  of  or  pertaining  to  him. 

Hispa'nicum  OAr[with  Botanijls]  the  herb  Spinage,  L. 

Hispa'nicus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.],  of  the  growth  of 
Spain. 

Hispido'se  [hifpidofus,  L.]  full  of  Bridles. 

Hi'spidus,  a ,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  which  has  fliff  hairs, 

very  rough. 

To  Hiss  [hi/cean,  Sax-]  to  imitate  the  hiding  of  a  Ser¬ 
pent,  by  way  of  contempt  or  loathing. 

Hi  ssing  [of  hiycean,  Sax.  to  hifs]  a  Noife  or  Cry  of 
Serpents. 

Histriodromi'aT  [of  <Vev,  a  Sail,  and  Aw*©"1,  a  courfe] 

Hystiodromi'a  j  Navigation,  the  Art  of  failing  or  con¬ 
ducing  Ships. 

Histo'rian  \JoiJloricus,  L.  of  Gr.  hijlorien,  F.] 

one  well  verfed  in,  or  a  Writer  of  hiftories. 

Historical  [hiflorieus,  L.  Gr.]  of  or  pertain¬ 

ing  to  hiftory. 

Historically  [ hijloriquement ,  F.  of  hijloricus,  L.  of 
i^einic,  Gr,]  by  way  of  hillory. 

Histo  ricf.  Gr.]  part  of  Grammar,  that  ex¬ 

plains  the  meaning  of  Authors. 

Historiographer Gr]  a  writer  of  hifto¬ 
ry,  an  hiftorian. 

Historiography  [iv>&'’>e*p'“t  of  woe**  and  Gr 

to  write]  the  writing  of  hiftory. 

Historio'logy  [iV o&to^oj4«,  Gr.]  the  knowledge  of,  or 
a  being  well  verfed  in  hiftory. 

Hl'STORY  [<Voe» «,  Gr  ]  a  Recital,  Narration  or  Relation  of 
things  as  they  have  been  in  a  continued  Series  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Fa&s  and  Circumftances  of  it. 

Natural  History,  a  defcription  of  natural  Bodies;  either 
Terrejlrial,  as  Animals,  Vegetables,  Foflils,  Fire,  Water, 
Air,  Meteors ;  or  Celejlial,  as  Planets,  Stars,  Comets,  Isle. 

Civil  History,  is  that  of  People,  States,  Republicks, 
Cities,  Communities,  Isle. 


Singular  History,  is  one  which  defcribes  a  fingle  ACiori; 
as  an  Expedition,  Battle,  Siege,  &c. 

Simple  History,  one  delivered  without  any  Art  or  foreign 
Ornament ;  being  only  a  juft  and  bare  relation  of  Matters  juft 
in  the  manner  and  order  wherein  they  were  tranfaCed. 

Perfonal  History,  is  oile  that  gives  the  Life  of  fome 
fingle  Perfort. 

Figurate  History,  is  one  that  is  inrich’d  with  the  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Wit,  Ingenuity  and  Addrefs  of  the  Hiftorian. 

History  [in  Painting]  is  a  Picture  compos’d  of  divers 
Figures  or  Per  Ions,  and  represents  fome  Tranfattion  either 
real  or  feigned. 

Histrio'nical^  [hijlrienicut  of  bljlrio,  L.  a  Buffoon] 

Histri o'Nick  S  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Aftor  or  a  Stage- 
Player. 

To  Hit  [Minjbew  derives  it  of  iilus,  L.  a  blow]  to  ftrike. 

To  Hitch  [perhaps  of  hic^-an.  Sax.]  to  wriggle  or  move 
by  degrees. 

To  Hitch  [fpoken  of  Horfes]  to  hit  the  Legs  together  in 
going. 

To  Hitch  [ Sea  Term]  to  catch  hold  of  any  thing  with  a 
Hook  or  Rope. 

Hi'thf.  [hyTe,  Sax.]  a  fmall  Port  for  landing  Goods,  Isle. 

H in  h er most  [ofhitocji-maeyto,  Sax.]  the  neareft. 

Hi'ther  [bitoe  ji,  &j.*-.]  to  this  Place. 

Hi'therwarb  [hitoejvpeajtto,  Sax.]  towards  this  Place. 

Hive  [hive,  Sax.]  a  conveniency  for  keeping  Bees. 

Hive  Drofs,  a  fort  of  Wax  which  Bees  make  at  the  Mouth 
of  their  Hives  to  expel  the  Cold. 

Ho'ar -Frojl  [hoajng’-jcjioyc,  Sax.]  is  generated  when 
the  Vapours  near  the  Earth  are  congealed  by  the  Coldnefs  of 
the  Night,  which  is  only  in  Winter-time,  when  the  Cold  is 
predominant;  the  difference  between  Dew  and  hoar-Froft,  is 
that  Milts  turn  to  Dew,  if  they  conftft  of  Drops  of  Water;  but 
into  hoar  Frolt,  when  they  confift  of  Vapours,  that  are 
frozen  before,  or  are  congealed  in  their  Paffage  down  to  the 
Earth. 

Ho  a 'r  i  ness  [of  hoajii£,  &7.Y.]  Whitenefs  by  reafon  of 
Age,  Mould,  Isle. 

Ho'ary  [of  hoajliJj  or  hajiian,  &7*.]  white  with  Age, 
Froft,  Mouldinefs,  Isle. 

To  grow  Hoary  [ha  plan,  Sax.]  to  grow  grey  headed  ; 
alfo  to  grow  white  with  Froft,  mouldinefs,  isle. 

Hoarse  [prob.  of  Du.  or  ha/,  5a.v.]  having  a 

rough  Voice. 

Hoa'rsness  [ha/ne/ye,  Sax.]  a  roughnefs  of  Voice. 

Ho  ast  Men  [at  Newcajlle]  an  antient  Company  of  Traders 
in  Coals. 

Hob,  a  Contraftion  of  Robin',  alfo  a  Clown. 

To  Hobble  [of  Ijobben  or  Ijllbbdttl,  Du.]  to  limp,  to 
go  lame  or  unevenly,  leaning  now  to  this  fide,  and  then  to  that. 

Ho'bblers  [in  our  antient  Cujloms]  Men  who,  by  their 
Tenure,  were  obliged  to  keep  a  little,  light  Nag  or  Horfe  for 
certifying  of  any  Invafion  towards  the  Sea  fide;  alfo  certain 
Irifio  Knights,  who  rode  on  Hobbies,  ferving  as  light  Horfe- 
men. 

Ho'bbler  [prob.  of  (jUfcbclCIt,  Du.]  one  who  limps  or 
goes  lame. 

Ho'bby  [Ijobbi'e,  Du  ]  a  fort  of  Hawk. 

Hobby  [^OPPC,  Dan-]  a  Mare,  a  little  Irijb  Nag. 

Hob-gob'lin  [as  fome  think  of  Rob-goblings,  a  Corruption 
of  Robin  Goodfellow]  imaginary  Apparitions,  Spirits,  Fairies. 

Ho'bits  [Gunners]  a  fort  of  fmall  Mortars,  of  ufe  for  an¬ 
noying  an  Enemy  at  a  Diftance  with  fmall  Bombs. 

Ho'ccus  Selis  [in  Doom's-Day  Book]  a  hoke  or  fmall  Pit  of 
Salt. 

Hock-TVA?  [of  heah-toito,  Sax.  Du.  q.  d. 

a  Time  or  Scorning  and  Triumphing]  the  Danes  having 
reigned  in  England  z6  Years,  and  tyrannized  255,  the  Eng- 
lijh  enraged  at  their  Oppreffors,  flew  moft  of  the  Danes  in 
one  Night,  Isle,  by  way  of  Surprize  ;  and  fo  got  rid  of  their 
troublefome  Mailers.  It  confifted  of  fuch  Pailimes  in  the 
Streets  as  are  now  ufed  at  Shrovetide. 

Hock  Tuefday  Money,  a  Tribute  anticntly  paid  to  the  Land¬ 
lord  for  giving  his  Tenants  and  Bondmen  leave  to  celebrate 
Hock  Tuefday  or  Hoke-Day,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Expul- 
fion  of  the  Danes. 

Hock  [hoh,  Sax  ]  the  fmall  end  or  knuckle  of  a  Gammon 
of  Bacon. 

To  Hock,  to  cut  Beafts  in  the  hock  or  hough. 

To  Ho'ckle  [of  hoh.  Sax.  q.  d.  to  bougbgle]  to  ham- 
ftrirtg  or  cut  the  Joints  near  the  hough. 

Ho'cus  Focus  [a  humorous  Term]  a  Jogler,  one  who  fhews 
Tricks  by  Leger  de  main,  or  flight  of  hand;  alfo  the  Pradlice 
it  felf. 
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Hod 


Hod,  a  fort  of  Tray  with  a  long  handle,  for  carrying 
Mortar,  &e. 

Ho'dman  [at  the  Univerfty ]  a  young  Scholar  admitted 
from  Wejlminfter  School  to  he  a  Student  in  Chrijl-Cburcb 
College  at  Oxford. 

Hodman,  a  Labourer  who  carries  a  hod. 

Ho'ddy  [Scotch']  well-difpos’d,  pleafant,  jocund,  in  good 
humour. 

Ho  !  \_Eho!  L.j]  art  Interjettion  of  Calling. 

Ho'degos  [of  oft yU,  Gr.]  a  Guide. 

Hodge  Podge,  a  Difh  of  Meat  cut  in  Pieces  and  dew’d 
together  with  feveral  forts  of  other  Things. 

Hodge  Pot  [in  Law]  a  mixture  or  putting  feveral  Tenures 
together,  for  the  more  equal  dividing  them. 

Hodie'rnal  \hodiernus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Day  or  Time. 

Hodome'trical  [[ofoAfj  a  Way,  and  utvyodt,  pertaining 
to  meafure,  GV.j  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  is  the  method 
of  Computation  of  the  Meafure  of  the  Way  of  a  Ship  between 
Place  and  Place,  i.  e.  of  obferving  the  Rumbs  and  Lines  on 
which  the  Ship  fails,  and  what  way  fhe  has  made. 

Hoe,  a  Husbandman’s  Tool  for  cutting  up  Weeds. 

Hog  [prob.  of  Fu£e,  Sax.  fofjjf),  Du.  a  Sow,  Skinner] 
a  Swine,  a  wild  Boar  in  the  fecond  Year* 

Hog -Grubber,  a  hoggilh,  niggardly  Fellow. 

Hog -Loufe,  an  Infeft. 

Ho  g -Steer,  a  wild  Boar  three  Years  Old. 

Hog  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  pictured  to  exprefs  an  Enemy 
to  good  Manners,  and  a  prophane  Perfon.  For  the  Eaflern 
Nations  did  fo  hate  an  Hog  for  its  filthy  Difpofition,  that  it 
was  a  Crime  for  fome  of  their  P.i lefts,  who  waited  on  the 
Altars  of  their  Gods  to  touch  it.  It  was  alio  ufed  to  fignify 
a  voluptuous  Man,  living  in  Eafe  and  Carelefnefs. 

Ho'gan  Mogan,  High  and  Mighty,  a  Title  given  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  or  the  united  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

Ho'genhine,  one  who  comes  to  an  Inn  or  Houfe  as  a 
Gueft,  and  lies  there  the  third  Night;  after  which  Time  the 
Hoff  or  Landlord  was  to  be  anfwerable,  it'  he  committed  any 
breach  of  the  King’s  Peace,  while  he  continued  there. 

Hoga'cius  T  [ old  Rec.]  a  young  Sheep  of  the  fecond 

Ho'ggaster  j  Year. 

Hoggishness  [of  Jfu^u  and  neyjre,  Sax.]  fwinifh  Nature, 
felfifhnefs,  greedinefs. 

Ho'coo  [haut  gout  or  gujl,  F.]  a  high  Savour  or  Relifli; 
alfo  a  ft  ink  or  noifom  offenfive  Smell. 

Ho'goe  [in  Cookery]  a  Mefs  fo  called  from  its  high  favour 
or  relifh. 

Ho  gshead  C.  Br.]  a  Cask  or  Veflel  con¬ 

taining  fixty  three  Gallons. 

Hoi'den  [[prob.  of  Teut.]  a  ramping,  ill-bred, 

clownifh  Wench. 

S  Ho'ht  F-]  ^  l‘ft  up  by  Strength,  &c. 

Hoke -Day,  the  Tuefday  fortnight  after  Eafer-Day,  which 
in  old  Times  was  celebrated  with  Rejoicings  and  Sports  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Danes  on  that  Day, 
and  the  expelling  the  reft:  the  Kingdom  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Ethelred,  A.  D.  1002. 

To  Hold  [healfcan.  Sax.  (jOltiffl)  Dan  ]  to  lay  hold  of, 
to  keep  or  retain. 

To  Hold  his  ozvn  [ Sea  Phraje]  is  faid  of  a  Ship  under  Sail, 
when  it  keeps  its  courfe  right  forwards. 

Hold  [Hunt.  Term]  a  Cover  or  Shelter  for  Deer,  {Ac- 

Hold  of  a  Ship,  that  part  between  the  Keelfon  and  the 
lower  Deck,  where  the  Goods,  Stores,  are  laid  up. 

Hold  faji,  an  Iron  Hook  in  the  Ihape  of  the  Letter  S, 
fixed  in  a  Wall  to  lupport  it ;  alfo  a  Joiners  Tool. 

To  clear  the  Hold  of  a  Ship,  is  to  lay  it  handfome. 

To  rummage  the  Hold,  is  to  look  what  is  in  it. 

To  ftow  Goods  in  the  Hold,  is  to  lay  and  difpofe  them  con¬ 
veniently  in  the  hold. 

To  Hold  Water,  is  to  flop  a  Boat  by  a  particular  way  of 
turning  the  Oar. 

To  Hold  off  [in  Sea  Language]  is  to  hold  the  Cable  fall 
with  Nippers,  of  elfe  to  bring  it  to  the  Jeer-Capilan,  when 
in  heaving  it  is  itiff  and  apt  to  flip  back. 

Hole  [hole,  S<wr.]  a  Cavity. 

Holi'ness  [of  hali£neyye,  Sax.]  facrednefs,  divinenefs. 

Ho'l  1  dom  d  [ofhaliStoom,  Sax.  Sandlity  or  holy  Judg- 

Ha'lidomS  ment,  or  of  Holy  Dame,  i.  e.  the  Virgin 
Mary]  an  antient  Oath. 

HoLi'PPiE  [with  Phyfcians]  fmall  Cakes  or  Wafers  made 
of  Wheat-flower  and  Sugar  tempered  with  a  medicinal  Liquor. 

Holland  [prob.  q.d.  hollow  Land,  becaufe  it  abounds 
with  Ditches  full  of  Water]  a  Place  in  Lincolnjhire. 


Holland,  Sir  William  Temple  fays,  Holland  is  a  Country 
where  the  Earth  is  better  than  the  Air,  and  Profit  more  in 
requelt  than  Honour ;  where  there  is  more  Senfe  than  Wit, 
more  good  Nature  than  good  Humour,  and  more  Wealth 
than  Pleafure ;  where  a  Man  would  rather  chufe  to  Travel 
than  to  Live,  and  will  find  more  things  to  obferve  than  defirc, 
and  more  Perfons  to  Efteem  than  Love. 

Ho'  llow  ([of  holian.  Sax. J  having  a  Cavity,  not  folid. 

Ho  'llowness,  the  having  a  Cavity. 

Ho'li.ow  [in  Aritbmet-]  a  Concave  moulding  about  a 
Quadrant  of  a  Circle. 

Hollow  Square  [in  the  Military  Art]  is  a  Body  of  Foot 
drawn  up  with  an  empty  Space  in  the  Middle  for  the  Colours, 
Drums  and  Baggage,  facing  every  way,  and  covered  by  the 
Pikes  to  oppofe  the  horfe. 

Ho  llow  Tower  [ Fortification ]  is  a  rounding  made  of  the 
remainder  of  two  Brifures,  to  join  the  Curtain  to  the  Orillon; 
where  the  fmall  Shot  are  play’d,  that  they  may  not  be  fo 
much  expos’d  to  the  View  of  the  Enemy. 

Ho'lly  [hole^n,  6V7.V.]  a  fort  of  Tree. 

Ho  lm  [holm.  Sax.]  either  Angle  or  joined  to  other  Words, 
fignifies  a  River,  Ifland,  or  a  Place  furrounded  with  Water. 
But  if  this  fignification  be  not  applicable  to  fome  Places,  then 
it  may  probably  fignify  a  Hill  or  any  riling  Ground  or  plain 
grafly  Ground  by  the  Water  fide. 

Holocaust  [ holocauftum ,  L.  of  (.\Gjcvmv,  Gr.]  a  Sacri¬ 
fice,  where  the  whole  is  burnt  on  the  Altar  or  conlumed  by 
Fire. 

Holo'gr  ammon  [of  and  Gr.  a  Letter]  a 

Will  written  all  with  the  Teftatorsown  hand. 

Ho  locraph  [»> iy&tQtv,  Gr.]  a  Will  all  written  with  the 
Teilators  own  hand. 

Holo  steon  [oAos-nv,  Gr.]  the  herb  Stitchwort. 

Ho'lpen  [ofhelpan,  Sax.]  helped. 

Ho'lsom  [in  Sea  Language]  is  ufed  ufed  of  a  Ship,  which 
when  Ihe  will  hull,  try  and  ride  well  without  labouring,  is 

then  faid  to  be  holfom. 

Ho'lsters  [y.  holders,  fjUlffCC)  Tenth]  Leather  Cafes  for 
Piilols  to  be  carried  on  horfeback. 

Holt  [holt.  Sax.]  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  Name 
of  a  Place,  as  Holton,  or  at  the  End  denotes,  the  Place  did 
antiently  abound  with  Wood. 

Ho'ly  [halig-,  Sax.]  facred,  divine. 

Ho'libut,  a  Fifh. 

FIo'lyhockt  [holihoc,  Sax.]  a  Flower,  a  kind  of  Gar- 

Ho'lihock  5  den  Mallows. 

Holy -Rood  Day,  a  Feftival  obferved  ten  Day  before 
Whitfuntide,  upon  the  Account  of  our  Saviour’s  AFcenfion. 

Holy  Ghoft  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  of  the  Holy  Ghojr, 
~~~  has  a  Circle  in  the  middle,  arid  on  it  the  Holy 
Ghof  in  figure  of  a  Dove ;  the  four  Arms  are 
drawn  narrow  from  the  Centre,  and  widening  to¬ 
wards  the  End;  and  there  the  returning  Lines 
divide  each  of  them  into  two  fiiarp  Points,  upon  each  of  which 
is  a  Pearl ;  and  four  Flowers  de  Lis  iflue  from  the  Intervals 
of  the  Circle,  between  the  Arms,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Holy  Myferies  that  were  brought  to  Light  [ Hieroglyphi¬ 
cally ]  were  by  the  Egyptians  reprefented  by  a  Crab  filh ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  lives  in  holes  under  the  Rocks. 

Holy  Week,  the  lall  Week  in  Lent. 

Holy  Tear,  the  Year  of  Jubilee. 

Holy  Water  fprinkle  [with  Hunters]  the  Tail  of  a  Fox. 

Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  Order  of  Knighthood 
founded  by  a  Britijh  Lady  St.  Helena,  after  Ihe  had  vifited 
Jerufalem  and  found  the  Crofs  of  our  Blefled  Saviour. 

Ho'mage  [of  hotlto,  L.  a  Man,  becaufe  when  the  Tenant 
takes  the  Oath  he  fays,  Ego  devenio  homo  veffer,  i.  e.  I  become 
your  Man]  in  the  general  and  literal  Senfe,  denotes  the  reve¬ 
rence,  refpedt  and  fubmifiion  which  a  Perfon  yields  his  Ma¬ 
iler,  Lord,  Prince,  &c. 

Homage  Anceftrel,  is  where  a  Man  and  his  Anceftors 
have  held  Land  of  the  Lord  and  his  Anccftors,  time  out  of 
mind  by  homage. 

Homage  of  the  Plain,  is  where  no  Oath  is  taken. 

Homage  Liege,  a  more  extenfive  kind  of  homage,  where 
the  Vaflal  held  of  the  Lord,  not  only  for  his  Land,  but  lor 
his  Perfon. 

Homage  [in  Law]  is  an  Engagement  or  Promife  of  Fi¬ 
delity,  which  is  rendred  to  the  Lord  by  the  Vaflal  or  Tenant 
who  holds  a  Fee,  when  he  is  admitted  to  it. 

Homage  of  Devotion,  is  a  Donation  made  the  Church, 
and  imports  not  any  Duty  or  Service  at  all. 

Homage  of  Peace,  is  that  which  a  Perfon  makes  to  an¬ 
other,  after  a  Reconciliation. 

Ho'mager  [hommager,  F.]  one  who  pays  homage,  oris 
bound  fo  to  do. 

Ho- 
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Homa'Gjo  rtipeciuando,  a  Writ  di reded  to  the  Efcheator, 
requiring  him  to  deliver  Pofleflion  of  Lands  to  the  Heir  who 
is  of  full  Age,  tho’  his  homage  he  not  done,  L. 

Homa'cium  reddere,  was  renouncing  homage,  when  a 
Vaflal  made  a  folemn  declaration  of  difowning  and  denying 
his  Lord. 

Ho'mbre  [he.  a  Man ]  a  Spani/h  Game  at  Cards,  fo 
call’d,  becaufe  whoever  has  the  better  in  it  fays,  lo  Soy  l 
Hombre,  i-  e.  I  am  the  Man,  Span. 

Ho'me  [ham,  Sax.]  aHoufeor  Place  of  Abode. 

Homely  [q.  d.  fuch  as  is  commonly  worn  at  home]  una¬ 
dorned,  not  handfom,  mean,  coarfe. 

Ho/me  lin  ess  [prob.  of  ham,  Sax.  home,  q.  d.  fuch  as  is 
tiled  at  home]  plainncfs,  unadornednefs,  want  of  Beauty, 
oV. 

Home-S///»,  unpoliflted,  clownifli. 

Home’rical,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Poet  Homer. 

Ho'mestal,  a  Manfion  Houle  or  Seat  in  the  Country. 

Ho'mesoken  [ham-yocn,  Sax .]  freedom  from  an  Amerce¬ 
ment  or  Fine  for  entring  Houfes  violently  and  without  Li¬ 
cence;  or  rather  a  power  granted  by  the  King  to  fome  Perfon 
for  the  Punifhment  of  fuch  an  Offence. 


Ho  mewards  [ham-pea jVt>,  Sax,]  towards  home. 

Ho'micide  [ homicida ,  L]  a'Man-flayer. 

Homicide  {Joomicidium,  L]  Man-flaughter. 

Cafual  Homicide,  when  the  flayer  kills  a  Man,  Ufc.  by 
meer  Mifchance. 

Voluntary  Homicide,  is  when  it  is  deliberate,  and  com¬ 
mitted  defignedly  on  purpofe  to  kill*  either  with  precedent 
Malice  or  without;  the  former  is  Murther,  the  latter  only 
Man-flaughter. 

Homile'tical  Virtues,  virtuous  habits  required  in  all 
Men  of  all  Conditions  for  the  regulating  their  mutual  Con- 
verfation. 

Ho  milist,  a  Writer  of  Homilies. 

Ho'mily  [of  Gr.  to  make  a  Speech]  a 

plain  Difcourle  made  to  the  People,  inftrufting  them  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Religion. 

Ho'mine  Eligendo,  &c.  a  Writ  direfted  to  a  Corporation 
for  the  choice  of  a  new  Man,  to  keep  one  part  of  the  Seal, 
appointed  for  Statutes  Merchant,  when  another  Perfon  is 
dead. 

Homine  replegiando,  a  Writ  to  bail  a  Man  out  of  Prifon. 

Homine  capto,  &c.  a  Writ  to  take  him,  who  has  con¬ 
vey’d  any  Bond-Man  or  Woman  out  of  the  County,  fo  that 
he  or  flie  cannot  be  replevy’d  according  to  Law. 

Homini'col/E  [of  homo,  a  Man,  and  colo,  L.  to  Wor- 
fliip]  a  Name  which  the  Apollinarians  gave  to  the  Orthodox, 
to  upbraid  them  as  Worfhippers  of  a  Man,  becaufe  they 
maintained  that  Jefus  Chrijl  was  God  Man,  L. 

Homoce'ntrick  [ofoj/A©-,  like,  and  y.ttrefv,  Gr.  a  Cen¬ 
tre]  having  the  fame  Centre,  concentrical. 

Homo'dromus  Veit  is  [in  Mechanicks ]  is  fuch  a  Leaver, 
where  the  Weight  is  in  the  Middle  between  the  Power  and 
the  Fulcrum,  or  the  Power  in  the  Middle  between  the 
Weight  and  the  Fulcrum. 

Homoio'ptoton  [ijuoiosrTWTOi,,  Gr.]  a  Rhetorical  Figure, 
where  feveral  Members  of  a  Sentence  end  in  like  Cafes. 

Homoioteleuton  \piMio-ri\ivnv,  Gr.]  a  Rhetorical  Figure, 
where  feveral  Members  of  a  Sentence  end  alike. 

Homoge'neal  {homogeneus,  L.  of  ofMysvhc,  Gr  ]  of 

Homogeneous  j  fimilar  Parts  of  the  fame  Kind  and 
Nature. 

Homogeneous  Light  [in  Opticks]  that  whofe  Rays  are  all 
of  one  and  the  fame  Colour,  degree  of  refrangibility  and  re¬ 
flexibility. 

Homogeneous  Particles  [with  Philofophers ]  Particles  that 
are  altogether  like  one  another;  being  all  of  the  fame  Kind, 
Nature  and  Properties,  as  the  fmall  Parts  of  pure  Water,  ijfe. 

Homoge'neal  Surds  [in  Algebra ]  are  Inch  as  have  one 
common,  radical  Sign. 

Homogeneity,  the  famenefs  of  Nature,  Property,  &c. 

Homoce/neousness  [of  °u*yites*,  Gr.]  famenefs  of  Nature. 

Homoce'neum  Comparationis  [with  Algebraifts ]  is  the 
abfolute  Number  or  Quantity  in  a  quadratick  or  cubick  Equa¬ 
tion,  and  which  always  poffefles  one  fide  of  the  Equation. 

Homoime'rical  Principles,  the  Principles  of  Anaxagoras 
were  fo  call’d,  which  were  as  follows,  he  held  that  there  were 
in  all  mixt  Bodies  (fuch  as  Flefli,  Fruits,  £fjV.)  determinate 
Numbers  of  fuch  fimilar  Principles,  that  when  they  came  to 
become  Parts  ( exempli  gratia )  of  an  Animal  Body,  would 
there  make  fuch  Maflcs  and  Combinations  as  the  Nature  of 
them  did  require,  viz •  the  Sanguinary  Particles,  would 
then  meet  all  together  and  make  Blood,  the  Urinous  Par¬ 
ticles,  would  make  Urine',  the  Car  neons,  Flejb ;  and  the  Of- 
I'eous  Bones. 


Homoi’mory  of  o/Mioc,  like,  and  /A&t,  Gr.  a 

Part]  a  likenefs  of  Parts. 

Homo  local  Gr.]  agreeable  or  like  one  an¬ 

other. 

HomoTo® ation  Affent  [of  o.uaXoj/*,  Gr.  confent]  or  (in 
the  Civil  Lazo)  it  is  the  Aft  of  confirming  a  thing  or  rendring 
it  moie.  valid  and  folemn  by  a  Publication,  Repetition  or 
Recognition  of  it. 

Homo  logous  Gr.]  having  the  fame  Ratio  or 

Proportion,  agreeable  or  like  to  one  another. 

Homologous  Quantities,  &c.  [in  Geometry ]  thofe  which 
are  proportionate  and  like  to  one  another  in  Ratio. 

Homologous  Sides  or  Angles  of  tzoo  Figures,  are  fuch  as 
keep  the  fame  Order  from  the  beginning  in  each  Figure  as 
in  two  fimilar  Triangles. 

Homo'logousness  [of  &**«>©*,  Gr.]  agreeablenefs  or 
likenefs  in  Reafon  or  Proportion  to  one  another. 

Homologous  Things  [in  Logick]  are  fuch  as  agree  only  in 
Name  ;  but  are  of  different  Natures.  ’ 

Homo'logy  Gr.]  proportion,  agreeablenefs. 

Homoni  mity  [of  homonymia,  L.  of  Gr.]  the 

signifying  divers  things  by  one  Word. 

Homonymi  a  [w/ffa,  Gr.]  is  when  divers  things  are 
fignified  y  one  Word.  6 

Homo'nymous  {homonymus,  L.  of  Gr.]  com¬ 

prehending  diveis  Significations  under  the  fame  Word. 

Homoousians,  a  Name  by  which  the  Arians  called  the 
Orthodox,  becaufe  they  held  that  God  the  Son  is  HomoouRos, 
i.  e.  Confublfantial  with  the  Father.  J 

Hgmopla'ta  Gr]  the  Shoulder  blade. 

Homo  ton  a  [of  Gr.]  a  continued  Fever  that  al¬ 

ways  afts  alike. 

Homo'tonos  Uy-mtoc,  Gr.]  a  Term  which  Phyficians  ufe 
of  fuch  Diftempers  as  keep  a  conftant  Tenor  of  Rife,  State 
and  Declenfion  ;  Galen  applies  it  to  fuch  continued  Fevers, 
as  otherwife  are  called  Acmaftic. 

Homou'sios  [ o  wjoc  of  ofAnot,  like,  and  sV/«,  Gr.  Eflence] 
a  Term  in  Theology,  which  fignifies  a  Being  of  the  fame  Sub- 
ftance  or  Eflence. 

Homu/ncionites,  Hereticks  who  deny’d  the  Godhead  of 
Chrijl,  or  fuch  as  held  that  the  Image  of  God  was  imprefs’d 
on  the  Body,  but  not  on  the  Mind. 

Homu  nculus’s  [ homunculi ,  L.  i.  e.  litfleMen]  Monkeys. 

Hone  [haen,  Sax.  a  Stone;  or  of  Gr.]  a  fine  fort 

of  Whetflone  for  Razors. 

Hg'nest  [ honejlus ,  L.]  good,  juft,  virtuous. 

Honest  Man  {Hieroglyphic ally]  was  reprefented  by  a 
Man  with  his  Heart  hanging  by  a  Chain  upon  his  Breaft. 

Ho  nes  rNEss~"!  \b  one  ft  as,  L.  honnetete ,  F.J  honefty,  a 

Honesty  J  Principleof  Jufticebetween Man  andMan. 

Ho  ney  [hunig-,  Sax. J  a  fweet  Juice  made  by  Bees. 

Hone \-Comb,  that  Repofitory  the  Bees  make  to  receive 
their  honey. 

HoSEY-Comb  [with  Gunners ]  a  flaw  in  the  Metal  of  a 
Piece  of  Ordnance,  when  it  is  ill  Caft. 

Honey -Moon,  the  firft  Month  of  Matrimony  after  Mar¬ 
riage. 

Honey  Suckle,  Wort  See.  feveral  kinds  of  Plants. 

Honey  Dew,  a  fweet  tailed  Dew,  found  early  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing  on  the  Leaves  of  divers  kinds  of  Plants. 

Hon  i  fait  qui  mal y  penfe,  i.  e.  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks, 
the  Motto  ot  the  moll  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  F. 

Hono'rable"]  See  Honourable,  tho’  Honorable  is  the 

Hono  rary  j  trueft  Spelling. 

Honorary  Counfellors,  fuch  as  have  a  Right  to  fet  in 
Aflemblies,  Courts,  &c. 

Honorificabi'litude  {honorifeabilitudo,  L.]  honouf- 
ablenefs. 

Honori'fick  [honorificus,  L  ]  bringing  honour. 

Honor  i'fjcabilinitudinity  {honorificabilinitudinitas, 
L.]  honourabienefs 

Honor i'ficency.  {honorifeentia,,  L.]  Worfhip. 

Ho'nour  {honor,  L,  honneur,  F.]  refpeft  or  reverence 
paid  to  a  Perfon;  alfo  elteem,  reputation,  glorv;  alio 
honefty,  vertue,  chaftity,  modefty. 

Honour,  is  or  fhould  be  the  Reward  of  Virtue,  and  he, 
that  alpires  after  it,  ought  to  arrive  at  it  in  the  Paths  of  Vir¬ 
tue;  this  the  Romans  intimated  very  fignificantly  by  building 
the  Temple  of  Honour  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  was  no 
coming  at  it,  without  palling  thro’  the  Temple  of  Virtue. 
Kings  are  call'd  Fountains  of  Honour,  becaufe  it  is  in  their 
Power  to  bellow  Titles  and  Dignities. 

To  Honour  {bonorare,  L  ]  to  refpeft  or  reverence,  to 
value  or  efleem,  to  favour. 

Honours  {honores,  L.]  Dignities,  Preferments. 

Hpnours 
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Honours  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  the  nobler  fort  of  Lordfhips  or 
Signiories,  upon  which  other  inferior  Lordfhips  and  Manours 
do  depend. 

To  Honour  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  is  to  pay  it  in  due  time.J 

Honour -Courts,  are  Courts  held  within  the  Bounds  of  an 
Honour. 

Honour -Point  [  in  Heraldry  ]  is  that  which  is  next  above 
the  exaiH  Centre  of  the  Efcutcheon,  and  divides 
that  upper  Part  into  two  equal  Portions,  fo  that 
the  firff  upwards  from  the  Centre  is  the  Honour- 
Point,  and  the  next  above  that  is  the  precife 
Middle-chief. 

Maid:  of  Honour,  are  young  Ladies  in  the  Queen  or 
Princefs’sHoufhold,  whofc  Office  is  to  attend  the  Queen,  £37- 

Honours  [of  a  City~\  are  the  publick  Offices  or  Employ¬ 
ments  of  it. 

Honours  [of  a  Church  ]  are  the  Rights  belonging  to  the 
Patron,  £37. 

Funeral  Honours,  are  the  Ceremonies  performed  at  the 
Interments  of  great  Men. 

Honours  \of  tbeHoufe~\  certain  Ceremonies  obferv’d  in  re¬ 
ceiving  Vifits,  making  Entertainments,  £s7. 

Honourable  [honorabilis,  L.]  worthy  or  poffeffcd  of  ho¬ 
nour;  noble. 

Honoura'bleness,  honourable  Quality,  £s7. 

Honourable  Amends,  an  infamous  or  difgraceful  kind  of 
Puniffiment,  the  Offender  is  delivered  up  to  the  common 
hangman,  who  having  ftript  him  to  his  Shirt,  puts  a  Rope 
about  his  Neck,  and  a  wax  Taper  in  his  hand,  and  leads  him 
to  the  Court,  there  to  beg  Pardon  of  God,  the  King  and  the 
Court. 

Ho'nour ary”]  [honorarius,  L.]  pertaining  to  honour, 

Honorary  j  done  or  conferred  upon  any  one,  upon 
account  of  honour. 

Honourary  [honorarium,  L.]  a  Lawyers  Fee, 
given  to  publick  Profeflors  of  any  Art  or  Science. 

Honour  ary  Services  [in  Lavs']  are  fuch  as  relate  to  the 
Tenure  of  grand  Serjeanty,  and  are  commonly  joined  with 
fome  honour. 

Honourary  Tutor,  a  Perfon  of  Quality  appointed  to  have 
an  Eye  over  the  AdminiHration  of  the  Affairs  of  a  Minor, 
while  the  Onerary  Tutors  have  the  real,  effective,  manage¬ 
ment  of  them. 

Ho'ntfangthef,  a  Thief  taken,  having  the  thing  fiolen 
in  his  hand. 

Hood  [hoto,  £«#.]  a  Garment  for  the  head. 

To  Hood  Wink,  to  keep  a  Perfon  in  Ignorance  or  blind¬ 
folded. 

Hood  in  Compaction,  figniKes  State  or  Condition,  as  Man¬ 
hood,  Livelihood,  Priefhood,  Widowhood. 

Hood  [with  Falconers]  a  Piece  of  Leather,  wherewith  the 
head  of  a  hawk,  £s7.  is  covered. 

Hoof  [hov,  Sax.]  the  horny  Part  of  the  Foot  of  a  Horfe, 
£s7. 
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Hoof  Bony  [with  Farriers]  a  round,  bony  Swelling, 
growing  on  a  Horfes  Hoof. 

Hoof  Bound,  a  fhrinking  of  the  Top  of  a  Horfes  Hoof. 

Hoof  Caft,  is  when  the  Coffin  or  Horn  of  the  Hoof  falls 
clean  away  from  it. 

Hoof  loofened,  is  a  loofening  of  the  Coffin  from  the  Fleffi. 

Hook  [hoce,  &*#.]  a  bending  Iron  to  hang  things  on. 

Hook  Land  [in  Husbandry]  Land  plough’d  and  fown  every 
Year,  called  alfo  Ope  Land. 

Hook -Pins  [with  Architects]  taper  Iron  Pins,  only  with  a 
hooked  head  ,to  pin  the  Frame  of  a  Roof  or  Floor  together. 

Hooks  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  forked  Timbers  placed  upright 
upon  the  Keel,  both  in  her  rake  and  run. 

Hoo/ked  [of  hoce,  Sax.  f)0£C&,  Du.  a  hook]  crooked, 
bending. 

A  Hoop,  a  Bird;  alfo  call’d  a  Lapwing. 

To  Hoop.  See  Whoop. 

A  Hoop  [I?op,  Sax.]  a  circle  to  bind  a  Barrel,  £37. 

Hooper,  a  wild  Swan. 

To  Hoot  [Huer,  F]  to  make  a  noife  like  an  Owl. 

An  Hop,  a  leap  with  one  Leg. 

To  Hop  [hoppan,  Snx.  {jOppIT}^^-]  to  leap  with  one 


Hops  [Houblon,  F.  fijopCSS,  Du.]  an  Ingredient  put  into 
Beer  to  keep  it  from  fowring. 

Hope  [hopa,  &?.*•.]  Expectation,  Affiance,  Trufi. 

Hope  is  an  affedtion  of  the  Mind  that  keeps  it  ftedfaft,  and 
from  being  born  away  or  hurried  into  Dcfpair  by  the  violence 
of  prefent  Evils,  by  a  well  grounded  Expectation  of  being 
extricated  out  of  them  in  time,  and  thence  it  is  called  the  an¬ 
chor  of  the  Soul.  The  Antients  reprefented  Hope,  in  Pamt- 


5  ng,  £s7.  as  a  beautiful  Child  in  along  blue  Robe,  hanging 
loofe,  Handing  on  Tiptoes,  holding  a  Trefoil  in  its  Right- 
hand,  and  a  filver  Anchor  in  its  Left. 

Ho'peful  [hopejmll,  Sax.]  affording  ground  of  hopes. 

Ho'pEFULNESsy  a  Quality  that  affords  grounds  to  hope 
for  fome  Benefit. 

Homeless  [hopdleay,  Sax,]  not  affording  ground  to  hope. 

Hoplomachi  [with  the  Antients]  a  Fort  of  Gladiators 
who  fought  in  Armour,  either  Cap-a-Pee ,  or  only  with  a 
Cask  and  Cuirafs,  Gr. 

Ho'plochrism  [of  °  si  Key,  a  Weapon,  and  Xt'tryst,  Salve, 
Gr.]  Weapon-Salve. 

Ho/pper,  a  wooden  Trough  of  a  Corn-Mill. 

Hopper -Ars'd,  having  the  Buttocks  or  Hips  Handing  out 
more  than  is  common. 

To  Ho'pple  an  Horfe  [prob,  of  copulare,  to  couple]  to  tic 
his  Feet  with  a  Rope. 

Ho'rary  [Horarius,  L.]  pertaining  to  hours. 

Hor a'riness  [of  horarius,  L.  horaire,  F. ]  horary,  or 
hourly  quality. 

Hord,  a  company  or  body  of  wandring  People  (as  the 
Tartars)  who  have  no  fettled  abode  or  habitation  ;  alfo  a  fort 
of  Village  of  50  or  60  Tents,  with  an  topen  Place  in  the 
middle. 

To  Hord  [hojVban,  Sax.]  to  lay  upMony,  £3 ’c. 

A  Hord  [J?ort>,  Sax.]  a  Hord,  a  Storehouse,  a  Treafury; 
alfo  what  is  laid  up  there. 

Horde  a'ceous  [hordeaceus,  L.]  made  of  Barley. 

Hordea'tum  [with  Phyficians]  a  liquid  Medicine  made 
of  Barley,  beaten  and  boiled,  £s7.  L. 

Hordeo'tum  [with  Surgeons]  a  fmall  Pufh  or  Swelling 
growing  in  the  Eyebrows,  fo  named  from  its  refcmblance  to 
Barley-Corns,  L. 

Horde'rium  [old  Reel]  a  Hord,  Treafury,  or  Storehoufe. 

Hordica'lia  [of  horda,  L.  a  Cow  with  Calf]  a  Roman 
Feflival  wherein  they  facrificcd  Cattle  big  with  Young. 

Horehound,  an  herb. 

Hori'zon  pef^Ror  of  Gr.  to  terminate,  limit, 
or  bound  ]  is  that  great  Circle  that  divides  the  Heavens  and 
Earth  into  two  parts  or  hemifpheres,  diilinguilhing  the  up¬ 
per  from  the  lower.  It  is  either  fenfible  or  apparent,  or  the 
rational  and  true. 

The  fenfible  or  true  Hori'zon  [with  Aftronomcrs ]  is  that 
Circle  which  limits  our  Sight,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be 
made  by  fome  great  Plain,  or  the  furface  of  the  Sea. 

It  divides  the  Heavens  and  Earth  into  two  Parts,  the  one 
light  and  the  other  dark,  which  are  fometimes  greater  or  Idler,  . 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  Place,  &c. 

Right  Horizon,  is  that  which  cuts  the  Equator  at  Right- 
Angles. 

Oblique  Horizon,  is  that  which  cuts  the  Equator  ob¬ 
liquely. 

Parallel  Horizon,  is  that  where  the  Pole  of  the  World 
is  the  Zenith,  or  that  which  either  is  in  the  Equator,  or  pa¬ 
rallel  to  it. 

Rational  ~)  Ho'rizon  [with  Aflrov.omers]  it  a  Circle  which 

Real  />  encompaffes  the  Earth  exactly  in  the  middle. 

True  3  and  whole  Poles  are  the  Zenith  and  Nadir, 
which  are  the  two  Points,  the  one  exaCtly  over  our  head,  and 
the  other  under  our  feet. 

Apparent  Horizon  [ Afiron .]  is  that  circle  of  the  heavens 
which  bounds  the  Sight  of  any  Perfon ;  who  being  placed 
either  in  a  large  Plain,  or  in  the  Sea,  looks  round  about,  and 
by  which  the  Earth  and  Heavens  feem  to  be  joined,  as  it 
were  with  a  kind  of  Inclofure,  the  fame  as  fenfible  or  vifeble 
Horizon. 

Horizon  on  a  Globe,  &c.  a  broad  wooden  Circle  encom- 
paffing  it  about,  and  reprefenting  the  natural  Horizon. 

Horizontal  [Horizontalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Horizon . 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  one  drawn  on  a  Plane  parallel  to 
the  Horizon. 

Horizontal  Line,  any  Line  drawn  upon  a  plain  parallel 
to  the  Horizon. 

Horizontal  Superficies  [jin  Fortification ~]  the  plain  Field 
which  lies  upon  a  level,  without  any  riling  or  finking. 

Horizontal  Projection,  a  Projection  of  the  Sphere  in 
Arches  of  Circles,  wherein  the  Sphere  is  prefs'd  into  the 
Plane  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  Meridians  and  Parallels  of  the 
Sphere  delcribed  on  it. 

Horizontal  Range  [with  Gunners]  is  the  level  Range 
of  a  piece  of  Ordnance ;  being  the  Line  it  deferibes  parallel  to 
the  Horizon,  or  the  Horizontal  Line. 

Horizontally  [horizontalement,  F.  ]  according  to,  at, 
or  near  the  horizon. 
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Horizontal  Plane  is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  Place. 

Horizontal  Plane  [in  PerfpeBive]  is  a  Plane  parallel  to 
the  Horizon,  palling  thro’  the  Eye  and  cutting  the  perfpe- 
dlive  Plane  at  Right- Angles. 

Horizontal  Shelters  [in  Gardening  ]  are  Defences  over 
Fruits  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  Tiles,  Boards,  bfc.  fixed 
to  Walls  over  tender  Fruits,  to  preferve  them  from  Blafts 

Frofts,  £sV. 

Horn,  [J?ojm,  Sax.  igojrt,  Du.  and  Teat,  of  Cornu,  L. 
of  PP>  Heb.]  the  defensive  Weapon  of  a  Beall. 
Hornagium,  the  fame  as  Horn-Geld. 

Horn  Beam,  a  fort  of  Tree. 

Horn  Beam  Pollengers,  Trees  which  have  been  lopp’d,  of 
.about  twenty  Years  growth. 

Horn  Beajl,  a  Fiih. 

Ho'rnet  [Jpyjmet.  Sax.  q.  d.  hornedj'an  Infedl  or  Fly. 
Horn  with  Horn  [old  Law]  the  feeding  together  of  horn¬ 
ed  Bealls  that  arc  allowed  to  run  upon  the  fame  Common. 
Horn-FT)’,  an  American  Infedl. 

Horn-Occ/,  a  Bird. 

Horn  -Work  [in  Fortification ]  an  Outwork  which  advan¬ 
ces  towards  the  Field,  carrying  two  Demi-baftions  in  the  form 
of  Horns  in  the  fore-part. 

Horn -Geld,  a  Tax  for  all  manner  of  horned  Bealls  feed¬ 
ing  within  the  Bounds  of  a  Foreil. 

Ho'rodix  [of  <?3>r,  an  hour,  and  a  Shew  ]  an  In- 

ftrumentor  Machine  to  indicate  the  palling  away  of  Time,  Gr. 

Horo  grafhY  [of  <Jp»  and  ypf^a,  Gr.  to  write,  &c.]  the 
Art  of  making  and  conltrudling  Dials. 

Ho'rologe  [Horologium,  L.  of  ,  Gr.  ]  a  Dial, 

Clock,  or  Watch. 

Horologio'cr  aher  [of  'il£?\oytiov,  an  Inltrument  or  Ma¬ 
chine  that  Ihews  the  hours  or  time  of  the  Day,  and  to 
deferibe]  a  maker  of  Dials,  Clocks,  or  Inllruments  to  Ihew 
the  Time  of  the  Day. 

Horolo  gical  [of  horologicus,  L.  of  u&Xoyxic  of  and 
Gr.  to  tell}  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Dial,  Clock,  bfc. 
Horologio'graphy  [ of  «'e;\o>c5civ  and  y&lp*,  Gr.  to  de¬ 
feribe]  the  Art  of  Clockmaking,  or  any  othar  Machine  or  In- 
ftrument  to  Blew  the  Time  ;  alfo  a  Treatife  about  it. 

Horo'metry  [of  “©e  and  fa,  Gr.  to  meafure]  the  Art 
of  meafuring  Time  by  Hours,  (Ac- 

Horo'  pter  [in  Opticks]  is  a  right-line  drawn  thro’  the 
Point,  where  the  two  optick-axes  meet,  parallel  to  that 
which  joins  the  two  Eyes,  or  the  rwo  Pupils. 

Horo'scofan,  pertaining  to  an  Horofcope. 

Horoscope  [Herofcopus,  L.  of  <1^  and  um rdy, 

Gr.  to  view]  is  the  degree  of  the  Afcendant  or  Star  rifing 
above  the  Horizon,  at  any  certain  time  when  a  Predidlion  is 
to  be  made  concerning  a  future  Event ;  as  the  Fortune  of  a 
Perfon  then  born,  bfc. 

Lunar  Horoscope  [Afironomy]  is  the  Point  which  the 
Moon  iffues  out  of  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  afeending  Point. 

Horoscopist  [of  Horofcopus,  L.  of  'Ci(y<nict r(g>-  of  Mgy, 
an  hour,  and  wiri*,  to  view,  b V.  Gr.  ]  one  who  obferves 
Horofcopes,  or  the  Degree  of  the  Afcendant,  or  the  Star 
afeending  above  the  Horizon,  at  the  Moment  an  allrological 
Figure  or  Scheme  is  made  ;  an  Allrologcr. 

Hor  r  e'ndous  [horrendus,  L.]  horrible. 

Ho'r  rible  [horribilis,  F.]  hideous,  ghallly,  frightful. 
Ho'rribleness  [of  horribilis,  L.  and  nefs]  dreadfulnefs, 
terriblenefs. 

Horribi'lity,  [horribilitas,  L.]  great  Terror  or  Fear. 
Hor  rid  [horridus,  L.]  dreadful,  terrible,  grievous,  hei¬ 
nous. 

Ho'rridness  [horriditas,  L.  ]  horriblenefs,  heinoufnefs ; 
i  alfo  trembling  for  Fear. 

Horri'ferous  [horrifier,  L.]  bringing  horror. 

Horri'fica  Febris  [[with  Phyficians]  a  Fever  that  caufes 
the  Patient  to  fall  into  lhaking  Fits,  and  an  horrible  Agony ; 

|  the  fame  as  Phricodes. 

Hqrrifick  [horrificus,  L]  caufing  dread,  fear,  tremb- 
j  ling,  £sV. 

Horri'sonous  [horrifonus,  L.]  founding  dreadfully. 
Ho'rrour  [in  Medicine']  a  fhiveringand  trembling  of  the 
Skin  over  the  whole  Body,  with  a  Chilnefs  after  it. 

Ho'rror  "1  fuch  an  excefs  of  Fear  as  makes  a  Perfon 
Ho'rrour  j  tremble. 

Horror  [with  Phyficians]  the  fhuddering  or  quivering 
which  preceeds  the  Fit  of  an  Ague. 

Hors  de  fun  fee  [in  Law]  an  Exception  to  quafh  an  Adlion 
brought  for  Rent  iffuing  out  of  certain  Lands,  by  one 
who  pretends  to  be  the  Lord;  or  for  fome  Cuftom  or  Services. 

Horse  Ihojvy,  Sax.]  a  Beall  well  known.  An  horfe  is  an 
Emblem  of  War,  Strength,  Swiftnefs, 


An  Horse  covered  with  harnefs  f Hicrdrhpbicallx]  repre- 
fented  War  and  Speed. 

Horse  [in  a  Ship]  a  Rope  made  f«ft  t<5  orie  of  the  Shrowds, 
having  a  dead  Man’s  Eye  at  the  End,  thro’  which  the  Pen¬ 
dant  of  the  fprit-fail  Sheet  is  reev’d. 

Horse -Shooe,  there  is  a  fuperflitious  Cuftom  among  fome 
1  eople  of  nailing  Horfe-fhooes  on  the  Threfliold  to  keep 
out  Witches;  whence  it  fhould  arife  I  cannot  learn,  unlefs 
from  the  like  Cuftom  praftifed  in  Rutlandjbire  at  Burner 

oyfe,  the  ant  lent  Seat  of  the  Harringtons,  near  Oakham-, 
which  Lordfhip  the  Lord  Harrington  enjoy’d  with  this  Pri- 
7e2e>  ^at  a«y  noble  Birth  came  within  the  Freeindl 
of  that  Lordfhip,  they  fhould  forfeit,  as  an  homage,  a  Shooe 
from  the  Horfe  whereon  they  rode;  or  elfe  to  redeem  ic 
with  a  Sum  of  Money  :  Accordingly  there  are  many  Horfe- 
Shooes  nailed  upon  the  Shire-Hall  Door,  fome  of  large  Size 
and  antient  Fafhion,  others  new  and  of  ourprefent  Nobility. 

Horse  Knobs ,  heads  of  Knap- weed. 

Horse  Leechery,  the  Art  of  curing  horfes  of  Difcafes. 

Ho'rsemanship,  the  Art  of  riding  or  managing  horfes. 

Horse  Meafure,  a  meafuring  Rod,  divided  into  hands  and 
inches,  for  meafuring  the  height  of  horfes. 

Horse -Shooe  [in  Fortification]  a  Work  fometimes  of  a 
round,  fometimes  of  an  oval  Figure,  ralfed  in  the  Ditch  of 
a  marfliy  Place,  or  in  low  Grounds,  and  bordered  with  a 
Breaftwork. 


morse -Sbooe-head,  a  Difeafe  in  Infants,  wherein  the  Su¬ 
tures  of  the  head  are  too  open. 

Horse  Tzuitchers  [among  Farriers]  an  Inftrument  to  hold 
an  unruly  horfe  by  the  Noftrils. 

Horse  [with  Carpenters]  a  Piece  of  Wood  jointed  acrofs 
two  other  perpendicular  ones,  to  fupport  the  Boards,  Planks, 
bfc.  which  make  Bridges  overfmall  Rivers. 

r^0RiiE  ['n  t^le  Language  of  Exchange- Alley]  the  chance 
of  the  Benefit  of  a  Lottery  Ticket,  for  one  or  any  certain 
number  of  Days,  if  it  be  drawn  a  Pri  ze. 

Horta'tion,  an  exhorting,  L. 

Ho'rtative  "1  [ hortativus ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Ex- 

Ho  rtatoryj  hortadon. 

liog.T-Yard,  an  Orchard. 

Hortensis,  e,  [in  Botanick 
Gardens. 

Horticulture  [of  hortus,  ^ 

Tillage,  L-]  the  Art  of  Gardening. 

Ho'rtus  [in  fome  Writers]  the  Privy  Parts  of  a  Woman. 
r  i Ho s a  nna  [NJ  pti/in,  Heb.  i.  e.  Save  cue  befeech  thee]  a 
folemn  Acclamation  ufed  by  the  Jezvs,  and  efpecially  at  thd 
Feaft  of  Tabernacles. 


Writers]  growing  only  in 
L.  a  Garden,  and  cultura , 


Hosanna  Rabbi,  a  Name  the  Jewsgwe  to  the  feventh  Day 
of  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles,  in  which  the  Word  Hofanna  is 
often  repeated  in  their  Prayers,  lAc. 

A  Hose  [hoya,  Sax  ]  a  Stocking. 

Hose  -husk  [with  Botanifis]  a  long,  round  husk  within  an¬ 
other. 

Ho'spitable  [hofpitalis,  L.]  ufmg  hofpitality,  friendly, 
courteous. 

Ho'spitableness  [hofpitalitas,  L.  hofpitalite,  F.  of 
hofpitium,  an  Inn]  hofpitality,  hofpitable  Difpofition. 

Hospi  tal  [hofpitium,  L.  hopital,  F.]  an  houfe,  &c-  for 
the  Entertainment,  (Ac.  of  the  Poor,-  Sick,  Lame,  (Ac- 

Ho'spitaler,  one  who  entertains  and  provides  for  poof 
People,  Travellers,  (Ac. 

Hospitalers,  an  Order  of  Knights  fo  call’d,  becaufe 
they  built,  ah  hofpital  at  Jerufalem,  in  which  the  Pilgrims 
were  received. 

Hospita  lity  [hofpitalitas,  L  ]  the  entertaining  and  re¬ 
lieving  Strangers. 

Hospiticide  [hofpiticida,  L]  one  who  Murthers  his 
hoft  or  entertainer  ;  alfo  the  killing  of  a  Gueft. 

Ho/spodar,  a  Title  of  the  Princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wa¬ 
lachia. 

Host  [hofpes,  L.  hbte,  hotelier,  F.}  an  Inn-keeper. 

Host  [of  hofiia,  L.  a  Sacrifice,  ho/lie,  F.]  the  confecratcd 
Wafer  in  the  Roman  Catholick  Communion. 

Host  [hofiia,  L.]  a  Vidlim  or  Sacrifice  to  the  Deity. 

FIo'staces  [of  hofpites,  L.]  Perfons  left  as  Sureties  for  the 
performance  of  the  Articles  of  a  Treaty. 

Hostela'gium  [ant.  Deeds]  a  Right  which  Lords  had  to 
take  Lodging  and  Entertainment  in  their  Tenants  ILoufes. 

Ho/st el er  [hotelier,  F.]  an  Inn-keeper. 

Ho'sters,  fuch  who  take  in  Lodgers. 

Ido's t  ess  [hofpita,  L.  hbtejfe,  F.]  the  Miftrefs  of  an  Inn; 
(Ac. 


Host i a  [among  the  Romans]  a  Sacrifice  for  having  ob 
tained  Vidtory  over  Enemies,  L. 
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Ho'sticide  {bojticida,  L]  one  who  kills  or  beats  his 
Enemy. 

Ho'stile  {hojlilis,  L.]  Enemy  like,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
Enemy. 

Ho’stileness  [ hojlilitasi  L.  hoflilite,  f .]  hoftility,  the 
State  or  Practice  of  Enemies. 

Hostility  [bojhlitas,  L.]  enmity,  hatred,  the  State  or 
Praftices  of  Enemies. 

Hostilla'ria  {old  Reel]  a  Room  or  Place  in  religious 
houfes,  where  Guefts  and  Strangers  were  received. 

Ho'stjng,  in  a  hoftile  manner,  fighting,  warring,  Milton. 

Ho'stler  [of  hotelier,  F.J  one  who  looks  after  the 
Stables. 

Ho'stry  [hotelerie,  F.]  the  Place  where  horfes  are  kept. 

Hot  [hot,  S<s/x\]  contrary  to  cold;  alfo  paflionately  hot. 

Ho'tness,  heat;  alfo  palfion. 

To  Ho'tagoe,  a  term  ufed  of  the  Tongue,  fignifying  to 
move  nimbly. 

Hot. Beds  [in  Gardening 3  wooden  Frames  filled  with  frefh 
horfe-Dung,  with  a  good  Coat  of  Mould  covered  with  Glafs 
Doors,  for  raifing  tender  Plants  early  in  the  Spring. 

Hot -Shoots,  a  compound  of  one  third  part  of  the  fmalleft 
Pit  Coal,  Charcoal,  (Ac.  and  mixing  them  together  with 
Loam  to  be  made  into  Balls  with  Urine,  and  dry’d  for  firing. 

Hotch-pot,  Flelli  cut  into  fmall  Pieces  and  ftewed  with 
Herbs  and  Roots.  And  hence,  by  way  of  Metaphor,  it 
fignifies  the  putting  together  of  Lands  for  the  equal  Diftribu- 
tion  of  them. 

Ho'tel-dieu,  the  chief  hofpital  of  any  City  in  France 
For  fick  Perfons,  F. 

Hotts  [with  Cockers']  round  Balls  of  Leather  faftened 

Huttsj  to  the  fharp  ends  of  the  Spurs  of  fighting  Cocks, 
to  prevent  them  from  hurting  one  another  in  fparring  or 
breathing  themfelves. 

Hot -Cockles  [. bautes  coquilles,  F.]  a  Play. 

Ho'vel  [ho/,  •?//.*•.]  a  covering  or  Ihelter  of  hurdles,  (Ac. 
for  Cattle;  alio  any  mean  Building  for  ordinary  Ufe. 

To  Ho'ver  [prob.  of  hea/ian,  Sax.  to  heave  up]  to  flut¬ 
ter  or  fly  over  with  fpread  Wings,  to  hang  over. 

Hough']  at  the  beginning  of  a  Name,  is  an  Intimation 

How  j  that  the  Place  is  of  low  Situation,  as  Holland 
in  Lincolnjhire,  which  is  the  fame  as  Howland. 

Hough- Bonny  [in  Horfes]  a  hard,  round  Swelling  or  Tu¬ 
mour,  growing  upon  the  tip  of  the  hough  or  hoof. 

Hough  [hoh,  Sax.]  the  Joint  of  the  hinder  Leg  of  a  Beall. 

To  Hough  [IjOtDCtt,  Teat.]  to  cut  the  hough,  to  ham¬ 
firing;  alfo  to  break  Clods  of  Earth. 

Hou'let  [boulette,  F.]  a  little  Owl. 

A  Hound  [huntae.  Sax.]  a  Dog  for  hunting. 

To  Hound  a  Stag  {Hunt.  Term]  to  call  the  Dogs  at  him. 

Hound’s -Tongue,  an  herb. 

Hounds  [in  a  Ship]  are  holes  in  the  Cheeks  at  the  Top  of 
the  Mafl,  to  which  the  tyes  run  to  hoife  the  Yards. 

An  Hour  {bora,  L.  heure,  F.]  the  24th  part  of  a  natural 
Day. 


Hour  Lines  [on  a  Dial]  ate  Lines  which  arife  from  the 
Interfeftion  of  the  Dial  Plane,  with  the  feveral  Planes  of  the 
hour  Circles. 

Hour  Circles  [with  Aflron.]  great  Circles  meeting  in  the 
Poles  of  the  World,  and  crofliug  the  Equinodlial  at  right 
Angles,  dividing  it  into  24  equal  Parts. 

Agronomical  Hour  {hora,  L.  heur,  F.  of  0 Gr. 
to  bound,  limit  or  divide,  becaufe  it  divides  the  Day]  is  the 
24th  Part  of  a  natural  Day,  and  contains  60  Minutes,  and 
each  Minute  60  Seconds,  (Ac.  which  hours  always  begin  at 
the  Meridian,  and  are  reckoned  from  Noon  to  Noon. 

Babylonifl:  Hours,  are  begun  to  be  accounted  from  the 
Horizon  at  the  Sun’s  rifing,  and  are  reckoned  on  for  24 
hours,  till  his  rifing  again. 

JewiJh  Hours,  are  one  twelfth  Part  of  the  Day  or  Night, 
reckoned  from  the  Sun  rifing  to  the  Sun  fetting  (whether 
the  Days  or  Nights  be  longer  or  ihorter)  which  are  called  in 
Scripture  the  firll,  fecond  or  third  hours,  (Ac.  of  the  Day  or 

Night. 

Italian  Hours,  are  reckoned  after  the  manner  of  the 
Babylonifh  hours,  only  they  begin  at  the  Sun’s  fetting  in- 
ftead  of  its  rifing. 

HovK-Grunters,  old  Watchmen. 

XHour  [in  Chemical  Writers]  is  exprefs’d 
by  one  of  thefe  Chandlers. 

Hou'sace,  Money  paid  by  Carriers,  (Ac. 
for  laying  up  Goods  in  a  houfe. 

House  [huy,  Sax.]  a  Place  to  dwell  in. 

House -Wife  [huy- pi/.  Sax.]  a  Woman  of  good  Oecono- 
my  in  houfhold  Affairs. 

House  [with  Ajlrol. 3  a  12th  Part  of  the  heavens. 


HousE-iJtftt  [hufebote,  SrfY.]  an  allowance  of  Timber  ost 
of  the  Lord’s  Wood,  to  repair,  (Ac.  a  Tenant’s  houfe. 

House-L^L  an  herb  growing  on  the  Tilings  of  houfes, 
(Ac. 

Houswi'fry,  good  Oeconomy  in  managing  the  Affairs  of 
an  houfe.  This,  hieroglyphical/y,  was  by  the  Antients  re- 
prefented  by  the  induflrious  Tortoife. 

Ho'ushold  [of  huy  and  healban,  &?*■.]  a  Family. 

Houshold  Days,  four  folemn  Feflivals  in  the  Year, 
when  the  King  after  divine  Service  offers  a  Bezant  of  Gold 
on  the  Altar  to  God.  Thefe  Days  are  Chrijimafs,  E after, 
Whitfunday  and  All-Saints. 

Ho'usholder,  a  Mailer  of  a  holife. 

Housed-?/?  [with  Shipwrights]  is  when  a  Ship,  after  the 
breadth  of  her  bearing,  is  brought  in  too  narrow  to  her  up¬ 
per  Works. 

Hou'sel  [huyel,  Sax.]  the  Eucharill  or  Sacrament. 

Housing  {houfje,  F.]  a  horfe  Cloth,  a  piece  of  Cloth 
worn  about  and  behind  the  Saddle. 

To  Houst  [hpeoyttan,  Sax.]  to  cough. 

How  [hu,  Sax,]  after  what  manner?  Or  by  what  means ? 

A  Hoe*  ^  Gardeners]  a  Tool  for  cutting  up  Weed;. 

Ho'wker,  a  Veffel  built  like  a  Pink,  but  mailed  and  rig- 
gid  like  a  Hoy. 

To  Howl  [{jeulEtl,  Du.  hauler,  F.]  to  cry  like  a  Wolf, 

Dog,  (Ac. 

To  Howl  [with  Shipwrights]  when  the  foot-hooks  of  a 
Ship  are  fcarfed  into  the  ground  Timbers  and  bolted,  and 
then  the  Plank  laid  on  up  to  the  Orlop,  they  fay,  they  begin 
to  make  her  howl. 

Ho'wlet  [of  howling]  a  Night  Bird. 

Hoy  [prob.  of  IjOOgijj  Du.  high,  or  hue,  F.]  a  fmall 
Bark. 

To  Hoze  Dogs,  to  cut  off  the  Claws  or  Balls  of  their 
Feet. 

A  Hu'bble -Bubble,  a  Device  for  Smoking  Tobacco  thro’ 
Water,  which  makes  a  bubbling  Noife ;  alfo  a  Perfon  who 
fpeaks  fo  quick  as  to  be  fcarce  intelligible,  a  talkative  Perfon, 
a  rattle. 

Hu'bbub,  a  Tumult  or  Uproar. 

Hu'ckaeack,  a  fort  of  linen  Cloth  that  is  woven  fo  as  to 
lie  partly  raifed. 

Hu'ckle-Bi///^  [prob.  of  IjucfeCIt,  Teut.  to  fink  down]  the 

hip  bone.  ' 

Huckle -back't  [{jUCfxCnt)1  of  fyOCflj  Teut.  bent]  crump- 

fhouldered,  having  a  bunch  on  the  Back. 

Hu'ckster  [prob.  of  IjUCliCC}  Du. 3  one  wrho  fells  Provi- 
fions  by  retale. 

To  Hu'ddle,  to  put  or  lay  things  up  after  a  rough,  con- 
fufed  manner. 

A  Huddle,  a  confufion,  a  buille,  a  diforder. 

Hue  [heye.  Sax  ]  Complexion,  Colour,  Countenance, 

(Ac. 

Hue  and  Cry  {huer  and  crier,  F.  i.  e.  to  fhout  or  cry  a- 
loud]  in  antient  Times,  if  a  Perfon  who  had  been  robbed, 
or  any  one  in  the  Company  had  been  murthered,  came  to 
the  next  Conftable,  ordering  him  to  raife  hue  and  cry,  and 
make  purfuit  of  the  Offender,  deferibing  the  Perfon,  and  the 
Way  he  was  gone,  the  Conllable  was  obliged  to  call  upon  his 
Parifhioners  to  aid  and  aflill  him  in  feeking  him;  and  not  find¬ 
ing  him,  to  give  Notice  to  the  next  Conftable,  and  he  to 
the  next,  and  fo  from  one  to  another  till  he  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  or  to  the  Sea-fide.  In  Scotland  this  was  performed  by 
blowing  an  horn,  and  making  an  out-cry  after  the  Offender. 

To  Huff  [prob.  ofheo^an,  Sax.]  to  puff  or  blow ;  alfo 
to  fwagger,  rant  or  vapour;  alfo  to  give  angry  Words  to  a 
Perfon,  to  chide. 

A  Huff,  a  fwaggering  Fellow,  a  Bully  ;  alfo  an  Affront, 
or  Treatment  with  angry  Words. 

Hu'ffing  [of  heo^nn,  &7X.]  vapouring,  ranting,  (jfc. 

Huge  {Minfhew  derives  it  of  auger e,  L.  to  increafe;  o- 
thers  of  he/i£,  weighty,  5^,v.]  very  large,  vail. 

Hu'geness,  vaftnefs,  largenefs, 

Hu'geous,  very  large. 

A  Hu'cc  [prob.  of  hojjan.  Sax.  or  IjUQljjljCnj  Du. ]  an 
Embrace. 

To  Hugo  [(jtJffg(l)£n>  Du.  to  be  tender  of,  ho^an.  Sax  ] 
to  embrace,  clofe  in  the  Arms. 

A  Cornifh  Hugo  [with  Wrefllers]  is  when  one  has  his 
Adverfary  on  his  Breail  and  holds  him  fall  there. 

Hv'cGEK-mugger  [prob  of  ho^an,  Sax.  or 
Du.  and  i/lOUkEr^  Dan.  darknefs]  privately,  clandeltinely. 

Hu 'cue  note,  a  kind  of  Kettle  for  a  Stove;  or  an  earthen 
Stove  for  a  Pot  to  boil  on,  F. 

Ah 


Ala  Huguenote  [[in  Cookery ]  a  particular  Way  of  dref- 
fing  Eggs  with  Gravy,  F. 

Hu'cuenots  [this  Name  is  varioufly  deriv’d  by  Authors : 
Some  derive  it  from  hue  nos  venimus,  the  beginning  of  the 
firll  Proteftation  of  the  Apologetical  Oration,  made  before 
Cardinal  Lotharhtgius,  in  the  Time  of  Frauds  the  Second  of 
France.  Du  Verdier  derives  it  of  John  Hufs,  whofe  Opi¬ 
nions  they  embraced,  and  guenon,  an  Ape,  q.d.  John  Hufs' s 
Apes.  Others  from  Hugh  Capet,  whofe  Right  of  Succelfion 
to  the  Crown,  the  Calvinifts  maintain’d  again!!  the  houfe  of 
'Guife.  Others  of  Huguenot,  a  Piece  of  Money,  a  Farthing  in 
the  Time  of  Hugh  Capet,  q.  not  worth  a  Farthing;  others 
of  Hngon,  a  Gate  in  the  City  of  Tours,  where  they  affembled 
When  they  firll  ftirred.  Pajquer  derives  it  of  Hugo/:,  an  ima¬ 
ginary  Spright  that  the  Populace  fancied  ftroled  about  in  the 
Night;  and  becaufe  they  generally  in  the  Night  went  to 
Pray,  they.  called  them  Huguenots,  i.  e.  Difciples  of  King 
Hugo?:’]  a  nick  Name  the  Papijls  give  to  the  Protejlants  in 
France. 

Hu'guenotism,  the  Profeffion  or  Principles  of  the  Hu- 
i  guendts. 

To  Hulk  [with  Hunters ]  to  take  out  the  Garbage  of  a 
Hare  or  Coney. 

Hu  LK  [IjlllcBC,  Dll.]  a  broad  Veflel  or  fort  of  Ship  for 
fetting  in  of  Malls;  alfo  a  great  lazy  Fellow.  . 

Null,  the  Body  of  a  Ship  without  Rigging. 

Hull  [jjulf,  Teut]  the  Cod  of  Pulfe,  Chaff,  Use. 

Hu'lly  [prob.  ofhuldt,  Sax.  a  Bed]  full  of  hulls. 

To  Hull  ( Sea  Language]  to  float,  to  ride  to  and  fro  upon 
the  Water. 

‘To  lie  a  Hull  [Sea  Language]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Ship 
when  fhe  takes  all  her  Sails  in,  io  that  nothing  is  abroad  but 
her  Malls,  Yards  and  Rigging;  and  this  is  done  either  in  a 
dead  Calm  (that  fhe  may  not  beat  them  againil  the  Malls)  or 
in  a  Storm,  when  fhe  cannot  carry  them. 

To  Jlrike  a  Hull  [Sea  Language]  is  to  lie  clofely  or  ob¬ 
scurely  in  the  Sea  in  a  Storm,  or  tarry  for  fome  Confort, 
bearing  no  Sail,  with  the  helm  lafh’d  a  lee. 

Hu'llock  [Sea  Word]  a  Piece  of  the  miflen  Sail  cut  and 
let  loofe,  to  keep  the  Ship’s  head  to  Sea  in  a  Storm. 

Hu'man  [humanus,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  Mankind  or 
the  Nature  of  Man;  alfo  affable,  courteous,  mild,  gentle. 

Human  Signs  [with  AJlrologers]  thole  Signs  of  the  Zo- 
diack,  which  have  a  human  Shape,  as  Virgo,  Aquarius ;  and 
half  Sagittarius. 

Hu'man ist  [bumanijle,  F.]  one  who  is  skilled  in  human 
Learning  or  humanity  Studies. 

Huma'nities  [humaniores  liter or,  L.]  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Tongue,  Grammar,  Rhetorick,  Poetry, 
and  the  antient  Poets,  Orators  and  Hiflorians. 

Huma'nity  [humanitas,  L.]  the  Nature  of  Man,  or  that 
which  denotes  him  human ;  alfo  gentlenefs,  courtefy,  affa¬ 
bility,  mildnefs,  Ufc. 

To  Hu'manize  [hutnanifer,  F.]  to  civilize,  to  make  tra st¬ 
able,  gentle  or  mild. 

Hu'manly  \humaniter,  L.  humaniment,  F.]  after  a  hu¬ 
man  manner. 

Hu,manness  [humanitas,  L.  humanite,  F.]  humanity. 

Hu'manized  [humanije,  F.]  rendred  human. 

I  o  Hu'mble  [humiliare,  L.]  to  lower,  to  bring  down. 

Humble  [humilis,  L.]  lowly-minded,  lowly,  mean. 

Humbleness  [humilitas,  L.  humilite,  F.]  humility. 

Humecta'ntja  [with  Phyjicians]  moillening  Remedies, 
fuch  as  are  capable  of  infinuating  themlclves  into  the  Pores  of 
the  Body,  L. 

Hume'ctated  [ humedatus ,  L.]  made  moifl. 

Humecta'tion  [in  Pharmacy]  a  moillening,  a  preparing 
of  a  Medicine,  by  fleeping  it  in  Water,  to  moiften  and  foften 
it  when  too  dry;  or  to  cleanfe  it,  or  to  hinder  its  fubtil  Parts 
from  being  diflipated  in  grinding,  or  the  like. 

Hu'mid  [humidus,  L.]  damp,  moill,  wet. 

Hu'midness  [humiditas,  L.  humidite,  F.]  moiflure. 

Fefs  Humid  [in  Heraldry]  a  fort  ofFeffe  in  an  Efcutcheon. 

Humi'fick  [humificus,  L.]  moillening. 

HuMeral  [humeralis,  L.]of  or  pertaining  to  the  Shoulder. 

Humeral  MuJcle  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  which  moves  the 
Arm  at  the  upper  End. 

Humi'dity  [humiditas,  L.]  dampnefs,  moillnefs,  or  the 
Power  of  wetting  others.  It  differs  from  Fluidity,  in  that 
fome  Fluids  will  not  wet  or  adhere  to  all  they  touch,  as 
Quickfilver  will  not  wet  or  adhere  to  Hands  or  Clothes;  tho’ 
it  will  to  Gold  and  other  Metals. 

Hu'midum  primogenium  [in  Medicine]  the  Blood  which  is 
to  be  feen  in  Generation  before  any  thing  elfe. 

Humidum  radicale  [in  Medicine]  the  radical  moiflure  of 
Man’s  Body;  which  is  underflood,  by  fome,  to  be  the  Mals 


of  Blood,  which  is  the  common  Promptuary  from  whence 
all  other  Fluids  in  a  human  Body  are  derived ;  or  the  purell 
and  moll  defecate  Part  of  the  nutritious  Matter,  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  ready  to  be  aflimilated. 

Humilia'tes,  a  religious  Order,  who  lived  very  ftrift  and 
mortified  Lives. 

Humiliation,  a  being  humbled,  abafed,  or  brought 
down,  or  low;  alfo  a  bringing  down,  abating  a  Perfon’s  Pride 
or  Self-conceit. 

Hu  mi lis  Mufculus  [with  Anatomijls]  a  Mufcle  which 
draws  the  Eye  down  towards  the  Cheek,  L. 

Humility  [ humilitas ,  L.]  humblenefs,  lovlinefs  of 
Mind,  meeknefs,  fubmiflion. 

To  Hum  [(junUHEn,  Teut.]  to  make  a  Noife  like  a  Bee. 

Hu'mmums,  the  Name  of  a  Sweating-houfe. 

Aqueous  Hu  mor  [with  Oculijls]  or  zvaterijh  humour,  is 
contained  between  the  Tunica  Cornea  and  the  Uvea,  and 
ferves  to  moiften  and  levigate  the  two  other  denfer  humours, 
and  alfo  the  Tunica  Uvea  and  Retina. 

Cryjlalline  Humor  [with  Oculijls ]  or  Icy  humor,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Tunica  Uvea,  and  is  thicker  than  the  reft. 
This  is  by  fome  call’d  glacialis,  and  is  the  primary  Inilrument 
of  Vilion,  in  relpedl  of  its  colledling  and  reception  of  the  Rays, 
which  coming  thither,  dilated  by  the  aqueous  humor,  are 
colledled  and  convey’d  to  the  Retina. 

Vitreous  Humor  [with  Oculijls]  or  glajfy  humor,  is  bigger 
than  any  of  the  reft,  fills  the  backward  Cavity  of  the  Eye. 
This,  fome  fay,  ferves  to  dilate  the  Rays  that  it  receives  from 
the  Cryjlalline,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  Retina  >  or  as  others 
are  ol  Opinion,  it  helps  to  colle£l  the  Rays  refradled  by  the 
Cryjlalline  into  one  Point,  that  the  Vifion  may  be  the  more 
diftindl  and  vivid. 

Humo'res  [with  Phyjical  Authors]  the  humours  of  the 
Body,  of  which,  three  that  are  called  general,  wafh  the 
whole  Body,  viz-  the  Blood,  the  Lympha,  and  the  nerveous 
Juice ,  L. 

Hu  mores  Oculares,  the  humours  of  the  Eye,  which  are 
three,  viz.  the  Aqueous  or  Watery,  the  Cryjlalline  or  Icy, 
and  the  Vitreous  or  Glafly,  L. 

Humor es  in  Jecundinis  [with  Phyjicians]  are  the  humours 
in  the  three  Membranes  or  Skins,  that  cover  a  Child  in  the 
Womb,  L. 

Hu  mor  ist  [humorijla,  Ital.]  one  full  of  humours,  whim- 
feys  or  conceits ;  a  fantaftical  or  whimfical  Perfori. 

Humorists,  the  Title  of  the  Members  of  a  celebrated 
Academy  of  learned  Men  at  Rome. 

Hu  mour  [humor,  L.  humeur,  F.]  Moiflure,  Juice ;  alfo 
temper  of  Mind;  alfo  Fancy,  Whim. 

Humour  [in  Comedy]  is  defined  to  be  a  fainter  or  weaker 
Paflion,  peculiar  to  comick  Characters,  as  being  found  in 
Perfons  of  a  lower  degree  than  thofe  proper  fot  Tragedy;  or 
it  is  that  which  is  low,  ridiculous,  Ufc. 

Humour  [in  Medicine]  the  particular  Temperament  or 
Conllitution  of  a  Perfon,  confidered  as  arifing  from  the  Pre¬ 
valence  of  this  or  that  Humour  or  Juice  of  the  Body ;  as  a 
cbolerick  Humour,  a  melancholy  Humour,  a  Jprightly  Humour . 

Hu'mourist.  See  Humorijl. 

Hu'  mourous,  of  or  pertaining  to  humours,  conceits  or 
whimfies,  fantaftical;  alfo  wedded  to  his  own  humouis  or 
conceits. 

HYmourousness,  comicalnefs,  fulnefs  of  pleafantry,  fan- 
taflicalnefs. 

Hu'moursom,  peevifh,  fretful,  hard  to  plcafe. 

Hu'moursomness,  hardnefs  to  be  pleafed,  peevifhnefs. 

To  Hunch  [prob.  of  (jufcfjj  Teut.  a  blow]  to  give  a  thruft 
with  the  Elbow. 

Hunch-Aj.TV  [q.  bunched-back' d]  crooked-back’d,  hump- 
fhouldered. 

Hu'ndred  [hunbjieb.  Sax.  fjOnfietT,  Du.]  in  Figures 
ioo. 

Hundred  [hunbpeb,  S/w.]  a  particular  Part  of  a  Shire  or 
County,  becaufe  it  confifted  of  ten  Tithings,  and  each  Tith¬ 
ing  of  ten  Houflrolds,  and  fo  confifted  of  an  hundred  Fami- 
milies,  and  thence  called  Hundred;  or  becaufe  it  furnifh’d  the 
King  with  a  hundred  Men  for  his  Wars. 

Hundred-/,*^,  the  hundred  Court,  from  which  all  the: 
Officers  of  the  King’s  Foreft  are  freed. 

Hu'ndreders,  Men  impannelled  or  fit  to  be  impannelled 
on  a  Jury,  upon  any  Controverfy,  dwelling  within  the 
hundred  where  the  Land  in  Queflion  lies ;  alio  Bailiffs  of 
hundreds. 

Hundred  Seda  [ ’old  Lav:]  the  payment  of  perfonal  Atten¬ 
dance,  ordering  Suit  and  Service  at  the  hundred  Court. 

Hundred  Law.  See  Hundred  Lagh. 

Hu'ndredus  affirmattes  [old  RtY.]  the  Profits  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  Court,  farmed  out  for  a  Handing  Rent. 


H'un- 


Hu'nger  [hun£oji,  Sax.]  a  craving  of  the  Appetite  after 
Food,  Dan. 

Natural  Hunger,  is  an  irritation  of  the  Stomach,  occa- 
fioncd  by  Fatting. 

Animal  Hunger,  is  the  fenfation  or  perception  of  that  Ir¬ 
ritation,  and  the  appetite  or  defire  of  Food,  that  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  it. 

To  Hu'nger  [hun£jnan,  Sax.  {jUngTCC*  Dan.]  to  crave 
after  Food. 

Hu'ngry,  [hnn^-jie.  Sax.]  craving  after  Food. 

H  u'ngriness,  craving  Appetite. 

Hungry  Evil  [  in  Horfes]  an  unnatural  and  over-hady 
Greedinefs  to  devour  their  Meat  before  they  can  chew  it. 

Hunks,  aMifer,  a  covetous  niggardly  Wretch. 

To  Hunt  [  huntaan,  Sax.  ]  to  chafe  wild  Beads;  alfo  to 
fearch  after. 

A  Hu'nter  [J^untea,  Sax.]  a  chafer  of  wild  Beads. 

To  Hunt  change,  is  when  the  Hounds  take  fredi  Scent, 
hunting  another  Chace,  till  they  dick  and  hit  it  again. 

To  Hunt  counter,  dignifies  that  the  Hounds  hunt  by  the 
heel. 

Hu'nting,  chafing  of  wild  Beads ;  alfo  a  fearching  after. 

Hunting  the  Foil,  is  when  the  Chace  falls  oif  and  comes 
on  again. 

Hu'rdles  [  of  J?ujVo,  Sax.  ]  hade  Rods  wattled  toge¬ 
ther. 

Hu  r  d  l  es,  or  Clayes, 
are  made  of  Branches 
or  Twigs  interwoven 
together  in  the  figure 
of  a  long  Square,  a- 
bout  five  or  fix  Foot 
long,  and  three,  or 
three  and  a  half  broad ; 
the  clofer  they  are 
woven  they  are  the 
better.  They  are  for 
leveral  ufes,  as  for  co¬ 
vering  Traverfes  and 
Lodgments,  Caponeers, 
Earth  to  fecure  them 
from  the  artificial  Fireworks  of  the  Enemy,  and  from  the 
Stones  which  might  be  thrown  upon  them,  and  likewife  to 
lay  upon  marlhy  Ground,  or  to  pafs  the  Fofs,  efpecially  when 
it  is  full  of  Mud  or  Slime.  See  their  Form  in  the  Figure. 

Hurdles  [in  Husbandry]  are  Frames  made  either  of  fplit 
Sticks,  or  hazle  Rods  platted  together  to  make  Sheepfolds, 
&c. 

Hure  [in  Heraldry]  the  head  of  a  Wild-Boar,  a  Bear,  a 
Wolf,  or  fome  fucli  fierce  Creature  ;  but  not  of  Lions,  or  o- 
ther  fuch  noble  Creature.  F. 

Hurl -Bone  [  of  an  Horfe]  a  Bone  near  the  middle  of  the 
Buttocks,  very  apt  to  go. out  of  its  Socket  by  a  Slip  or 
Strain. 

Hu'rling  \_q.d.  whirling]  throwing  Stones,  &c.  with  a 
whirling  motion  of  the  hand. 

Hurle,  the  hair  of  Flax,  which  is  either  fine  or  wound. 

A  Hurry  [of  barter,  F.J  great  hide. 

To  Hurry  [  barter,  F.  ]  to  hare,  to  haden  too  much,  to 
make  great  hade. 

Hu'rly-burly  [  of  Whirle  and  Bujt^h,  SaX.  ]  a  Tu¬ 
mult,  Uproar,  or  Crowd  of  People. 

Hu'rrican  [of  buracan,  Span.]  a  violent  Storm  of  Wind, 
which  often  happens  in  the  Wejl-Indies  in  September  and 
October,  overthrowing  Trees,  Hpufes,  and  whatloever  dands 
in  its  way. 

Hurst  [of  hy nyfc>  Sax.]  joined  with  the  Names  of 
Places,  denotes  that  they  took  their  Name  from  a  Wood  or 
Fored. 

Hurts  7  [in  Heraldry  ]  are  Roundles  Azure  &c.  the 

Huerts  >  tame  the  French  call  Torteaux  d' Azure :  Some 

Heurts  \  imagine  they  fignity  Bruifes  or  Contufions  in 
rhe  Flefh ;  but  others  Hurtle-Berries. 

A  Hurt  [hyjVc,  Sax.]  a  Wound,  an  Injury,  a  Damage. 

To  Hurt,  hy  ptam  Sax.]  to  do  Injury,  to  Wound,  CfV. 

.  Hu'rtful,  injurious,  Prejudicial. 

Hu'rt fulness.  Prejudicial nefs,  fcjV. 

Hu'RTLEss,.[hyjVclea/,  £<*•*•]  harmlefs. 

•Hurt- Sickle,  an  herb- 

Hu'sband  [hufban'o,  Saxj  the  Confort  of  a  Wife. 

Hu'slandman  [  llicrsglypbically  ]  was  reprefented  by  a 
labouring  Ox. 

Husbandry,  tillage  of  Land,  &c. ;  alfo  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Expences,  Frugality. 

Hu'scarle  [huj-cajil,  Sax.]  an  hquilnjld  Servant. 


rfusE,  a  Fidi,  of  which  the  white  Glue  called  Ifing-glafs 
is  made. 

Hu'seans  {Hufeaux,  F.  ]  a  fort  of  Boots  or  Spatter- 
dadres. 

Husefa'stne  [of  hup  and  yteyt,  Sax.]  one  who  holds 
Houfe  and  Land. 

Hush  [prob.  of  nplDJI  Hcb.]  be  dill. 

Huskanawing,  a  Solemnity  praftifed  by  the  Virginian 
Indians,  once  every  fourteen  or  fixteen  Years.  It  is  an  In- 
ditution  or  Difcipline  that  all  young  Men  mud  pafs  under 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  number  of  Great 
Men,  Officers,  or  Cockaroufes  of  the  Nation. 

The  choiced  and  brisked  young  Men  of  the  Town,  and 
fuch  only  as  have  acquired  fome  Treafure  by  their  Travels 
and  Hunting,  are  chofen  out  by  the  Rulers  to  be  Huskanazo'd » 
and  who  ever  refufes  to  undergo  this  Procefs,  dares  not  re¬ 
main  among  them. 

The  Ceremony  is  performed  after  the  manner  following  : 
After  the  performance  of  feveral  odd  preparatory  Ceremonies, 
the  principal  part  of  the  Bufinefs  is  to  carry  them  into  the 
Woods,  and  there  to  keep  them  under  Confinement,  and  de- 
fiitute  of  all  Society  for  feveral  Months,  giving  them  no  o~ 
ther  Sudcnance  but  the  Infufion  or  Decoftion  of  fome  poi- 
fonous  intoxicating  Roots ;  by  vertue  of  which  Phyfick,  and 
the  feverity  of  the  Difcipline  which  they  undergo,  they  be¬ 
come  dark  mad  :  In  which  raving  Condition  they  are  kept 
1 8  or  20  Days.  During  thefe  Extremities  they  are  Ihut  up 
Night  and  Day  in  a  drong  Inclofure,  made  on  purpofe,  in 
fhape  like  a  Sugar-loaf,  and  every  way  open  like  a  Lattice, 
for  the  Air  to  pafs  through.  In  this  Cage,  after  they  have 
been  fhut  up  till  the  Doftcrs  find  they  have  drank  diffidently 
of  the  Wyfoccan  (  as  they  call  this  mad  Potion)  they  gradu¬ 
ally  redore  them  to  their  Senfes,  by  lefiening  the  Intoxicati¬ 
on  of  their  Diet,  they  bring  them  back  into  the  Town,  while 
dill  wild  and  crazy,  through  the  violence  of  the  Medicine. 

It  is  pretended  that  they  in  this  time  drink  fo  much  of  the 
Water  of  Lethe,  that  they  perfeftly  lofe  all  remembrance  of 
former  things,  even  of  their  Relations,  Parents,  and  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  after  this  they  are  very  fearful  of  difeovering  any 
thing  of  their  former  remembrance ;  for  if  fuch  a  thing  fhould 
happen  to  any  of  them,  they  mud  immediately  be  Huskanazo'd 
again  :  And  the  fecond  time  the  Ufage  is  fo  fevere,  that  fel- 
dom  any  one  efcapes  with  his  Life.  Thus  they  mud  pretend 
to  have  forgot  the  very  ufe  of  their  Tongues,  fo  as  not  to  be 
able  to  fpeak,  nor  underdand  any  thing  that  is  fpoken,  till 
they  learn  it  again.  And  they  are  for  fome  time  under  the 
guard  of  their  Keepers,  who  eondantly  wait  upon  them 
every  where,  till  they  have  learnt  all  things  perfectly  over 
again. 

The  undergoing  this  Difcipline,  is,  with  them,  the  mod 
meritorious  thing  in  the  World,  in  order  to  Preferments  to 
the  greated  Pods  in  the  Nation,  which  they  claim  as  their 
undoubted  Right  at  the  next  Promotion. 

The  Indians  pretend  that  this  violent  Method  of  taking 
away  their  Memory,  is  to  releafe  the  Youth  from  all  their 
childifh  Impredions,  and  from  that  drong  Partiality  to  Per- 
fons  and  Things  which  is  contracted  before  Reafon  takes  place. 

They  hope  by  this  Proceeding  to  root  out  all  the  Prepof- 
feffions  and  unreafonable  Prejudices  which  are  fixt  in  the 
Minds  of  Children  ;  lb  that  the  young  Men,  when  they 
come  to  themfelves  again,  their  Reafon  may  aft  freely,  with¬ 
out  being  biafled  by  Cudom  and  Education. 

Thus  alfo  they  become  difeharged  from  the  Remembrance 
of  any  ties  of  Blood,  and  are  edablilhed  in  a  date  of  equality 
and  perfeft  freedom  to  order  their  Aftions  and  difpofe  of  their 
Perfons,  without  any  other  controul  than  that  of  the  Law 
of  Nature. 

Hussars,  Hungarian  Horfemen,  faid  to  be  fo  called  from 
the  Huzza,  or  Shout  they  give  at  the  fird  Charge. 

Husgable  {old  Rec.]  Houfe-Rent. 

Hu'sselino  People,  People  who  received  the  Sacrament. 

A  Husk,  the  outdde  Coats  of  Corn,  ftfr. 

Hu'sky  [prob.  of  igufct)?,  Du.]  full  of  Husks,  or  the 
Coats  of  Corn,  Seed,  ftfr. 

Hussy  [corrupt,  of  Houfe-mfe,  huypiy,  Sax.  ]  a  Name 
given  to  a  Girl,  Maid  or  Woman,  in  Contempt  or  Anger. 

Hu  stings  [this  fome  derive  of  huy  an  Houfe,  and  ‘’Sing’ 
a  Trial,  Sax.  q.  the  Houfe  of  or  for  trying  Caufes]  a 
Court  held  before  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  London. 

Hu'swife  [huy-piy,  &?.v.]  the  Midrefs  of  a  Houfe;  alfo 
a  good  Manager  of  houfhold  Affairs. 

PIut  [  huTfre,  Sax.  ]  a  fmall  Cottage  or  Hovel ;  alfo  a 
Lodge  for  Soldiers  in  the  Field.  ' 

An 


.  An  Hutch  [hutch? ,  F.  hucha.  Span  hntrta,  a 

Place  or  Veffel  to  lay  Corn  in;  alfo  a  wooden  Cage,  (Ac.  to 
keep  Rabbits  in;  alfo  a  Trap  for  catching  Vermin' 

Hute’sium  [ old  Reel]  a  hue  and  cry,  elpecially  in  Scot- 
land ;  where,  when  a  Robbery  had  been  committed,  they 
blew  an  horn,  and  made  an  outcry;  after  which,  if  the 
Thief  ran  away  and  did  not  furrender  himfelf,  he  might  be 
lawfully  kill'd  or  hang’d  upoft  the  next  Gallows. 

Hu'xinc  a  Pike  [with  Anglers ]  a  particular  and  diverting 
Method  of  catching  that  Fiih. 

To  Hu  zz,  to  hum  as  Bees  do. 

Huzza,  a  loud  Acclamation  or  Shout  for  Joy. 

To  Hv  [of  hi^j-an,  Sax.]  to  make  hafte. 

Hyacinth T  Gr.]  precious  Stone,  fo  called 

Jacinth  j  from  its  refemblance  of  the  purple  Flower 
named  Hyacinth',  of  which  there  are  four  forts,  thole  that 
are  intermixed  with  a  Vermilion  colour;  thole  of  a  Saffron 
colour;  thole  of  an  Amber  colour;  and  thole  of  a  White  in¬ 
termix!  with  a  taint  Red ;  and  are  either  oriental  or  occiden¬ 
tal.  Thele  Stones  either  engrave  or  cut  fine,  and  were  it 
not  that  the  graving  oftentimes  colls  more  than  the  Stone, 
they  would  be  more  us’d  for  Seals,  (sic. 

Thele  Stones  were  us’d  by  the  Antients  for  Amulets  and 
Talilmans,  who  wore  them  about  their  Necks,  or  in  Rings, 
(Ac.  and  imagined  they  had  in  them  a  vertue  to  lecure  them 
from  the  Plague,  (Ac . 

Confection  of  Hyacinth,  in  Medicine,  is  a  thin  Eleftuary 
of  a  Cordial  quality,  compos’d  of  divers  precious  Stones,  the 
Hyacinth  Stone  being  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients,  and 
alfo  Coral,  Hartlhorn,  Seeds,  Roots,  and  divers  other  Ingredi¬ 
ents  pulveriz'd,  or  ground,  and  mixt  together. 

Hy'acinth  [ hyacinthus ,  L.  of Gr  ]  a  Flower 
of  a  purple  Colour ;  alfo  a  precious  Stone. 

Hyacinth  [in  Heraldry']  the  Tenne  or  tawny  Colour  in 
the  Coats  of  Noblemen. 

Hya'cinthia,  Fellivals  held  at  Sparta  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  and  remembrance  of  his  favourite  Hyacinth. 

Hyaci'nthine  [byacintbinus,  L.  “x Grf]  per¬ 
taining  to  or  like  the  Hyacinth. 

Hyacinthizo'ntes  [of  Gr.]  a  kind  of 

Emeralds  inclining  to  a  Violet  Colour. 

Hyaci'nthus.  Apollo  and  Zephyrus  (as  the  Poets  tell  us) 
both  were  enamoured  with  Hyacinthus,  a  Youth  of  excellent 
Beauty,  and  had  a  mind  to  obtain  him  by  fome  trial  of  Skill. 
Apollo  he  fliot  Arrows,  and  Zephyrus  he  blew,  Apollo  fang 
and  cauled  Pleafure,  but  Zephyrus' s  Blalls  were  troublefome, 
and  therefore  Hyacinthus  chofe  to  betake  himfelf  to  Apollo. 
Zephyrus,  upon  his  being  rival’d,  prepares  for  Revenge,.  and 
Apollo  throwing  a  Quoit,  it  was  repuls’d  by  Zephyrus,  and 
falling  on  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  kill’d  him :  And  it  feeming 
unbecoming  the  Earth,  that  the  Memory  of  fuch  a  Calamity 
flioUld  be  quite  eras’d,  it  caufed  a  Flower  to  fpring  up  of  the 
fame  Name ;  the  beginning  of  which,  as  the  Poets  tell  us, 
was  inferibed  on  it. 

Hya'o  es  [io  called  of  di  iJW,  j .  g,  to  rain]  a  Con- 
ftellation  call’d  the  feven  Stars.  The  Poets  feign  them  to  be 
the  Daughters  of  Atlas  and  ALthra,  whence  they  are  alfo 
called  Atlantiades.  Their  Names  are  Ambrofta,  Eudora, 
Pafitboe,  CoYonis,  Plexauris,  Pytho  and  Eycbe.  They  are 
famous  among  the  Poets  for  bringing  Rain,  they  are  placed 
in  the  Bull's-head,  and  the  chief  of  them  in  the  left  Eye, 
sud  is  by  the  Arabs  called  Aidebaran. 

The  Poets  feign,  that  Hyas  their  Brother  having  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  a  Lionnefs,  they  wept  fo  vehemently  for  his 
Death,  that  the  Gods,  in  compaffon  to  them,  tranllated 
them  to  Heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  Forehead  of  the 
Bull,  where  they  hill  continue  to  weep  :  And  hence  the 
Conftellation  is  fuppos’d,  by  fome,  to  prefage  Rain. 

Hyali’ne  [ byalinus ,  L.  of  'Txkivif,  Gr.]  pertaining  to 
Glafs,  glafly,  Milton. 

HY  iNA  [X Gr.]  a  kind  of  Beall  much  like  a  Wolf, 
very  ravenous  and  fubtil ;  of  which  it  is  related  by  fome 
Writers,  that  he  will  come  in  the  Night  Time  to  Shepherds 
lioufes,  and  learning  their  Names,  by  counterfeiting  a  Man’s 
Voice,  call  them  out  and  devour  them. 

IIy^NA  [Hieroglyphic ally]  was  ufed  by  the  Antients  to 
exprefs  an  unconilant  Perfon  ;  becaufe  it  is  related  of  it,  that 
it  is  one  Year  Male,  and  the  next  becomes  a  Female.  It 
was  likewife  ufed  as  an  Emblem  of  a  brave  Courage,  that  can 
defy  all  difficulties,  and  look  upon  the  frowns  of  Fortune 
wuth  a  generous  Contempt;  becaufe  the  Naturali/is  fay,  that 
the  Skin  of  this  Animal  will  procure  to  us  this  Privilege  of 
palling  thro’  the  greataft  Dangers  without  harm. 

Hyaloi'des  I'TafaerUs,  Gr]  the  vitreous  or  glaffy  hu- 
tnour  of  the  Eye. 


Hi  BERN  A  GIUm  [old  Reel]  the  Seafon  for  fowing  Winter 
Corn. 

Hi  be  rnal  [hybernus,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  Winter. 

_  Hybernal  Occident,  the  Winter,  Weft  or  South  Weft. 
That  Point  where  the  Sun  fets  at  its  Entrance  into  the  Tro- 
pick  of  Capricorn,  i.  e,  on  the  Ihortefl  Day. 

Hybernal  Orient,  the  Winter,  Eaft  or  South  Eaft.  That 
Point  ot  the  horizon  where  the  Sun  rifes  at  its  Entrance  into 
the  Tropick  of  Capricorn. 

Hybistrica,  a  Ecftival  with  Sacrifices  and  other  Cerer 
monies  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  at  which  the  Men  wore  the 
Apparel  of  Women,  and  the  Women  of  Men,  in  honour  of 
/ 1  nus ,  either  as  a  God  or  a  Goddefs,  or  both ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  a  Fellival  held  at  Argos,  where  the  Women  habited  like 
Men  infulted  their  Husbands  with  all  Tokens  of  Superiority, 
in  Memory  ot  the  Argian  Dames  having  defended  their  Coun¬ 
try  with  notable  Courage  againll  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus. 

Hy'boma  Gr]  a  bending  in  bf  all  the  Vertebra’s 

or  turning  Joints. 

Hybrida,  a  mongrel  Creature,  whofe  Sire  is  of  one 
kind,  and  Dam  ot  another,  L. 

Hi  DA  tides  [  UVnJff,  Gr]  watery  Blilters  on  the  Liver 
01  Bowels  of  droptical  Perlons,  fuppos’d  to  proceed  from  a 
Diftention  and  Rupture  of  the  Lympbeedutts. 

HiDATOi'DES  ['TJo.n,Af  oF  “tVa#,  water,  and  L/©',  Gr. 
form]  the  watery  humour  of  the  Eye. 

Hi  bA  Tis  [uc/itm,  Gr]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eyes,  confifling 
of  a  fatty  Subftancc  or  Excrefcenee  growing  under  the  Skin 
of  the  upper  Eye-lid. 

Hydatoscopi'a  [of  Sjkw,  of  Water,  and  nuw,  Gr. 
to  view]  a  divination  or  foretelling  luture  Events  by  means 
of  W  ater. 

Hyde  gild  [hyb-£ilb,  Sax,]  a  Ranfom  paid  to  fave  a 
Perfons  hide  from  being  beaten. 

Hy  dra  [‘T/'e*,  Gr]  the  Poets  tell  us,  that  Hydra  was  a 
her  me  an  Serpent,  having  an  hundred  Heads,  but  one  Body, 
and  that  when  one  Head  was  cut  off]  two  Iprang  up  in  its 
place;  and  that  Carcinus  Came  and  affiiled  the  Hydra.  The 
ground  of  the  Story  is  this ;  Lernus  was  a  King  at  that  Time 
when  Men  univerfally  dwelt  in  Towns  or  Villages,  and  e- 
very  Town  had  its  King;  among  which  Sthenelus,  the  Son 
ot  Perjcus,  governed  Mycenae,  the  largeff  and  moll  populous 
Place.  Lernus  not  bearing  to  be  fubjeft  to  him,  it  was  the 
occalion  of  a  War  between  them.  Lernus' s  Town  was  a 
little  well  fortified  Place,  defended  by  fifty  flout  Archersj 
which  Day  and  Night  were  fliooting  their  Arrows  from  the 
Tower.  The  Name  of  this  litttle  Town  was  Hydra.  Up¬ 
on  which  Euryfthcus  fent  Hercules  thither;  but  they  who 
were  beneath  threw  Eire,  and  aimed  at  the  defenders  of  the 
Tower;  and  if  any  one  was  hit  with  it  and  fell,  immediately 
two  flout  Archers  rofe  up  in  his  Place.  But  Hercules  at 
length  took  the  Town,  burnt  the  Tower,  and  defiroy’d  the 
Town;  and  this  gave  Birth  to  this  Fable.  Palapheetus 

Hydra  L"t^,  Gr]  a  Water  Serpent  ;  especially  that 
monltrous  one,  faid  by  the  Poets  to  have  had  an  hundre] 
Heads,  and  bred  in  the  Lake  Lerna,  and  to  have  been  killed 
by  Hercules,  and  plac’d  among  the  Stars. 

Hydyago'gical  [of  f  J of  vfet?,  Water,  and 
Gr.  to  lead]  pertaining  to  the  Conveyance  of  Water. 

HiDRAGOGA  [of  and  Gr.]  Medicines  that  drive 
out  or  purge  watery  humours, 

FIydrago  gy  Gr  ]  a  conveying  of  Water  by 

Furrows  and  Trenches  from  one  Place  to  another. 

Hydra'rgiral,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  Quick  - 
filver. 

Hydra  rgirum  LoCgf.pyj&T,  Gr.  i.  e.  Water  Silver] 
Quickfilver. 

Hydra'ulick  [of  vf&mAi  of  t founding  Wa¬ 
ter,  of W<*y>,  Water,  and  Gr.  a  Pipe]  pertaining  to  a 

Water  Organ* 

Hydra  ULICKS  [u^e Gr]  the  Art  of  Engineery, 
or  making  Engines  for  carrying  and  raffing  Water,  and  all 
forts  of  Water-works  ;  alfo  that  part  ofStaticks  that  confiders 
the  motion  of  Fluids,  and  particularly  Water. 

Hydrau'lo  pneuma'tick  Engine,  one  that  raifes  Wa¬ 
ter  by  means  of  the  Spring  of  the  Air. 

Hydro  A  [with  Surgeons]  certain  little  motift  Pimples, 
like  Millet  Seeds,  which  make  the  Skin  ulcerous  and  rough, 
L.  of  Gr. 

HydrOCARDI  A  IbJ'vKjrrAc,  Gr]  a  Dropfy  of  the  Peri¬ 
cardium,  fo  that  the  Heart  fwims  in  Water. 

HydrocAniste'rium,  a  Machine  which  fpouts  Water 
plentifully,  and  for  extinguifhirtg  Fires  and  Conflagrations. 

HydroceTe  Gr]  a  kind  of  Swelling  of  the 

outermoil  Skin  of  the  Cods,  called  hernia  aquofa, 
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HyOROCe'p halos  Gr.]  a  Dropfy  of 

Swelling  of  the  Head,  caufed  by  a  watery  humour;  and 
fometimes  a  burning  of  the  Lymphatick  VeiTels. 

Hydrocri'ticks  [of  and  Gr  ]  a  critical 

Judgment  taken  from  Sweating. 

Hy  drodes  [with  P'hyficians ]  a  continual  burning  Fever, 
as  it  were  from  an  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. 

Hydroenteroce'le  [of  Zdfy  1  the  Entrails,  and 
Gku,  a  burltnefs,  Gr.]  a  falling  of  the  Guts,  together  with 
Water,  into  the  Stratum,  L.  or  a  Swelling  and  Bloating  of 
the  outward  Integument  or  Skin  of  the  Scrotum ,  caufed  by 
watery  Humours  calf  or  detained  therein. 

Hydro  grapher  [of  «<%  and  to  deicribe,  GY.} 

one  skill'd  in  hydrography. 

Hydrogra  PHICAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  hydrography. 

Hydrographical  Charts,  certain  Sea  Maps  delineated 
for  the  Ufe  of  Pilots,  (Ac-  in  which  are  marked  the  Points  of 
the  Compafs,  the  Rocks,  Shelves,  Sands,  Capes,  (Ac. 

Hydrography  [CJ'efypwu,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  making  Sea 
Charts  :  It  teaches  how  to  deferibe  and  meafure  the  Sea,  ac¬ 
counting  for  its  Tides,  Counter  tides.  Currents,  Bays,  Soun¬ 
dings,  Gulphs ;  alfo  its  Sands,  Shallow's,  Shelves,  Rocks, 
Promontories,  Diftances,  (Ac.  from  Port  to  Port,  with  what- 
foever  is  remarkable,  either  out  at  Sea  or  on  the  Coaft. 

HydrolA'PATHUM  [with  Botanifts’]  the  herb  Water- 
Dock,  L. 

Hy  dromancy  [ hydromantia ,  L.  of  dJl&nsnnic»  of  oJbp, 
Water,  and  Divination,  Gr.]  a  manner  of  divining 

or  making  Conjeftures  by  Water,  in  which  the  Victims  had 
been  vvafh’d,  and  fome  Parts  of  them  boiled ;  alfo  a  Divina¬ 
tion  by  common  V/ater,  in  which  they  obferved  the  various 
Impreffions,  Changes,  Fluxes,  Refluxes,  Swellings,  Dimi¬ 
nutions,  Colours,  Images,  (sc.  of  the  Water:  Sometimes 
they  dipt  a  Looking-Glafs  into  the  V/ater,  when  they  deflred 
to  know  what  would  become  of  a  lick  Perfon;  for  as  he 
look’d  well  or  ill  in  the  Glafs,  accordingly  they  conjefiured 
as  to  liis  future  Condition ;  Sometimes  they  fill’d  a  Bowl 
with  Water,  and  let  down  into  it  a  Ring,  equally  poifed  on 
both  Sides,  and  hanging  by  a  Thread  tied  to  one  of  their 
Fingers ;  and  then  in  a  Form  of  Prayer,  requefted  the  Gods 
to  declare  or  confirm  the  Queftion  in  Dilpute;  whereupon, 
if  the  Thing  were  true,  the  Ring  of  its  own  accord  would 
ftrike  againil  the  fide  of  the  Bowl  a  fet  Number  of  Times : 
Sometimes  they  threw  Stones  into  the  Water,  and  obferved 
the  turns  they  made  in  finking. 

HYDRO'METER  [of  and  pilrep»,  Gr.  meafure]  an  In- 
ftrument  to  meafure  the  gravity,  denfity,  velocity,  force  or 
other  property  belonging  to  Water. 

Hy'dromel  luVfojuiKt,  Gr.]  Mead,  a  Decofiion  of  Water 
and  Honey. 

Hydrometri'a  [JJpojcuTg/a,  Gr.]  the  menfuration  of  Wa¬ 
ters  and  other  fluid  Bodies;  their  gravity,  force,  velocity, 
quantity,  (At. 

Hydrompba'lum  OV  of  uA JO  and  a/upsXof,  Gr. 

the  Navel]  a  Protuberance  of  the  Navel,  proceeding  from 
watery  humours  in  the  Abdomen 

Hydro'nosus  [with  Phyftcians]  a  Fever,  in  which  the 
Patient  fweats  extremely;  the  fweating  Sicknefs,  L. 

Hydrofara'states  [of  wfop.  Water,  and  fmyl&pu,  I 
offer,  Gr.]  a  Seft,  a  branch  of  the  Mantchees,  whole  diftin- 
guilhing  Tenet  was,  that  Water  lhould  be  uled  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  infiend  of  Wine. 

Hydro'pege  [ofGfof  and  m,yi,  Gr.  a  Fountain]  Spring- 


Water. 

Hydrophori'a  [ofa^P  and  *(&>,  Gr.  to  bear]  a  Feftival 
or  Funeral  Ceremony,  performed  by  the  Athenians,  &c.  in 
Memory  of  them  that  perifhed  in  the  deluge. 

Hydrophobia  [w/pato^f*  of  iAtep,  Water,  and  , 

Fear,  Gr.]  a  Diftemper  fometimes  accompanied  with  a  Fever, 
Phrenzy,  and  other  Symptoms  proceeding  from  the  Bite  of 
a  mad  Dog,  in  which  the  Patient  dreads  Water,  (Ac  the  Pa- 
thognomic'k  Sign  that  the  Difeafe  is  come  to  its  height,  and 
rarely  happens  till  within  three  or  four  Days  of  the  Patient’s 
death,  the  Difeafe  being  then  unanimoufly  allow’d  to  be  In¬ 
curable  by  Phyficians  both  Antient  and  Modern‘  L 

Hydrophth a'lmion  [of  5<%  and  ceSox^is,  Gr.]  that 
Part  under  the  Eye,  which  ufually  fvvells  in  thofe  who  have 
the  Dropfy. 

Hydrophtha'lmy,  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eye,  when  it  grows 
fo  big,  as  almoft  to  ftart  out  of  its  Orbit.  _ 

Hydro'pica  [of  uJ'ftmxie,  Gr.]  Medicines  that  drive  out 
the  watery  humours  in  a  Dropfy,  Z.. 

Hydropi'per  ’w*ea,  Gr.]  the  herb  Water-Pepper  or 


Arfemart,  L. 

H  ydp-O'pic  a  l  [ hydropicus ,  L.  of  Gr.]  of  or  per¬ 

taining  to  one  troubled  with  the  Dropfy. 


HydroYicks  [uVp:w;Y,  Gr.]  Medicines  good  to  expel 
watery  humours  in  the  Dropfy.  . 

Hy'dropote  [of  aVpowmf,  Gr.]  a  Water-drinker. 

Hydro  ps  ad  ma.tu.lam  [in  Medicine]  the  Difeafe  otherwife 
called  Diabetes. 

My'droscope  of  J/kp  and  <r>umai,  Gr.  to  view] 

an  Infirument  for  difeovering  the  watery  Steams  of  the  Air. 

H  y  dr  os  el  i'nu  m  [with  Botanifts]  Water  Parfley,  L. 

Hydrosta  ticks  [i/VporwT nyi  of  Aa>p  and  vs7i*.h,  Gr.]  the 
Doftrine  of  Gravitation  in  Fluids;  or  that  part  of  Mechamckt 
that  confiders  the  Weight  or  Gravity  of  fluid  Bodies,  efpe- 
cially  of  Water;  and  alfo  of  folid  Bodies  immerged  therein. 

Hydrosta'tical,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dodtrine  of 
Hydroltaticks. 

Hydrosta't-cal  Ballanca,  an  Infirument  contriv’d  for 
the  eafy  and  exaft  finding  the  fpecifick  gravities  of  Bodies, 
either  liquid  or  folid.  It  efiimates  the  degrees  of  the  purity  of 
bodies  of  all  kinds,  the  Quality  and  richnefs  of  Metals,  Oars 
or  Minerals,  the  proportions  in  any  mixture,  adulterations, 
(Ac.  of  which  the  only  adequate  Judge  is  the  fpecifick  Weight. 

Hydro'ticks  irji,  Gr.]  Medicines  which  provoke 
Sweating. 

HYE  mal  [hyemalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Winter. 

Hyemalis,  e  [in  Botanick  Writers]  of  or  belonging  to 
Winter. 

Hyema'tion,  a  wintering  in  a  Place,  L. 

Hygia  stick  [of vyin-j,  Gr.]  tending  to  preferve  health. 

Hygi'eia  .ajia*,  Gr.]  health,  which  confiits  in  a  good 
temperature  and  right  diipofition  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Hygiei'na  [t ;><«»»,  Gr.  health]  that  part  of  Phylick  that 
teaches  the  way  of  preferving  health,  which  fomc  divide  into 
three  Parts. 

Hygieina  Prephylactica  [»>/«>*  (ay%o\«.xnx*,  Gr.]  that 
part  of  Phyfick  which  has  regard  to  future  imminent,  Dif- 
eafes. 

Hygieina  Synteretica  <m\-npmvi,  Gr.]  which  pre- 

ferves  prefent  health. 

Hygieina  Analeptica  ****,  Gr.]  that  part  of 

PhyficX  that  recovers  health. 

HygiE'A  [t /’>«*,  Gr.]  health,  which  confifts  in  a  good 
Temperature  and  right  Conformation  of  Parts.  Health  is  a 
Diipofition  of  the  Parts  of  an  human  Body,  fit  for  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  Aftions  of  that  Body.  The  Signs  of  Health 
are  three,  due  AElion,  Suitable Qualities,  and  when  things 
taken  in  and  let  out  are  proportionable. 

Hyge-mplASTrUM  tu'ypw\*rpif,  Gr.]  a  moift  Plafter,  L. 

HYCROCIRSOCE,LE[li;p''X'P<rc,U’*»  oypoc  X4p0KK#\iif  Gr.] 
a  branch  of  a  Vein  fwell’d  with  ill  Blood  or  other  humours. 

Hygrocolly’rium  Gr.]  a  liquid  Medicine 

for  curing  Diftempers  in  the  Eyes. 

Hygrome  ter"]  [Pypo/jurpct  of  oyalt,  moift, /An- pit,  meafure; 

Hy'groscope  j  or  uyp o*>u>7no*  of  cKem*,  Gr.  to  view] 
a  Machine  or  Infirument  for  meafuring  the  degrees  of  drineis 
or  moifture  of  the  Air. 

Statical  Hygroscope,  an  Infirument  or  Machine  for  dif¬ 
eovering  the  drinefs  and  moifiure  of  the  Air  by  a  Ballance  or 
Pair  of  Scales.  - 

Hyi.a'rchical  Principle  [according  to  Dr.  Henry  More] 
the  univerfal  Spirit  of  the  World. 

Hyle'g  "i  [/.  e.  the  giver  of  Life]  an  Arabick  Term, 

Hyi.e'chj  which  Aftrologers  apply  to  a  Planet  or  Part 
of  Heaven,  which  in  a  Man’s  Nativity  becomes  the  Modera¬ 
tor  and  Significator  of^Life. 

Hy'le  T  [with  Alchymijls]  is  their  firft  Matter;  or  it  is 

Hy'lec  j  Matter  coniidered  as  produced  by  Nature  her 
fclf;  alfo  call’d  Chaos. 

Hylegi'acal  Places  [with  Aftrologers]  are  fuch,  in  which 
when  a  Planet  happens  to  be,  it  may  be  iaid  to  be  fit  to  have 
the  Government  of  Life  attributed  to  it. 

Hylo'bii  [of  iikti,  Wood,  and  /2kSP,  Life,  Gr.]  fuch  Phi- 
lofophcrs  who  retired  to  Woods  and  Forefis  to  be  more  at 
leifure  for  Contemplation. 

Hy'men  [in  Poetry]  a  Term  of  Invocation,  as  Hymen, 
Hymenac. 

Hymen  [Jjuhauw,  Gr.]  fome  fay  Hymen  was  an  Athenian , 
who  recovered  back  Virgins  that  had  been  carried  away  by 
Robbers,  and  refiored  them  again  unmeddled  with  to  their 
Parents;  and  therefore  his  Name  was  called  upon  at  Nuptials 
as  a  defender  of  Virginity.  Others  fay,  that  Hymen  was  a 
young  Man,  who  on  his  Wedding-Day  was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  the  Houfe,  whence  it  was  afterwards  infiituted,  that  by 
Way  of  Expiation,  he  fhould  be  named  at  Nuptials  the  God 
of  Marriage.  The  Antients  reprefented  Hymen  with  a  Chap¬ 
let  of  Rofes,  and  as  it  were. difl’olved  and  enervated  with 
Pleafures,  with  long  yellow  Hair,  in  a  Mantle  of  Purple  or 
Saffron  Colour,  bearing  a  Torch  in  his  hand. 


Hymen 


Hymen  [in  Anatl)  a  thin  Membrane  or  Skin,  referhbling 
a  piece  of  line  Parchment,  fuppofed  to  be  ftretched  in  the 
Neck  of  the  Womb  of  Virgins,  below  the  Nymphas,  and 
that  is  broke  at  their  Defloration,  being  followed  with  an  Ef- 
fulion  of  Blood. 

Hymen  [in  Botany")  a  fine  delicate  Skin,  wherewith 
Flowers  are  inclofed  while  in  the  Bud,  and  which  burits  as 
the  Flower  blows  or  opens. 

A  Hymn  of  Gr.  to  celebrate]  a  Song  or  Ode 

in  honour  of  God ;  or  a  Poem  proper  to  be  fung  in  honour 
of  fome  Deity. 

Hymni'gr apher  [of  iy-rn  and  yed-fv,  Gr.  to  write]  a 
Writer  of  hymns. 

Hymnology  Gr.]  a  flinging  of  hymns  or 

pfalms. 

Hymno'polist  [i.uniruKtt,  Gr.]  a  feller  of  hymns. 

Hyoi'des  [i/onAc  of  r  or  v,  Upiilon,  the  Greek  Letter,  and 
utSr,  form,  Gr  )  a  Bone  at  the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  ha¬ 
ving  two  Mufcles  which  keep  it  in  its  place. 

Hy'othyroi'des  [of  Hyoides  and  ‘Thy raided)  two  Mufcles 
of  the  Larynx,  which  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bone  Hyoides,  and  ferve  to  draw  the  Larynx  upwards. 

Hyoscy‘amos  [JoirJuhe/u©-,  Gr.]  henbane. 

Hyo'seris  [tjsie”,  Gr  ]  yellow  Succory,  L. 

Hypje'thron  T  [of  i-Vo,  under,  and  ai^np,  Gr.  the 

Hyp^'thros  j  Air]  a  kind  of  Temple  expofed  to  the 
Air,  being  open  at  the  Top. 

Hypa  llage  [eferr-Mot/t;,  Gr  ]  a  changing  or  altering  a 
rhetorical  Figure,  wherein  the  order  of  Words  is  contrary  to 
the  meaning  of  them,  in  Conftrudlion,  as  bang  the  Nail  on 
the  Hat,  for  hang  the  Hat  on  the  Nail. 

Hypa'nte  [with  the  Greeks ]  a  Name  given  to  the 

Hypa  pante  j  Feall  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  Prefentation  of  JeJ'us  in  the  Temple. 

Hype'rbaton  [w-s'/iGra1  of  wipJ-uv*,  Gr.  to  tranfeend] 
this  is  fometimes  treated  on  as  a  Figure  in  Grammar ;  but 
always  rather  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  as  bearing  the  Charafter 
of  a  Itrong  and  violent  Paflion,  and  fo  a  Figure  in  Rbetonck. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  Tranfpofition  of  Thoughts  and  Words, 
from  the  natural  order  of  Difcourfe. 

Hype'rbola  [in  Geometry ]  is  one  of  the  curve  Lines, 
formed  by  the  Section  of  a  Cone. 

Apollonian  Hyperbola,  is  the  common  Hyperbola,  in 
contradillindlion  to  Hyperbolas  of  the  higher  kina. 

Hype'rbole  loTnplo^h,  Gr  ]  i.  e.  a  furpaffing,  a  Figure 
in  Rhetorick,  wherein  an  Expreflion  goes  beyond  Truth;  fo 
as  to  reprefent  Things  much  greater  or  lefler  than  they  are; 
as  a  Horfe  runs  fwifter  than  the  Wind ;  he  moves  Jlower  than 
a  Snail,  See. 

Hyper  bolo'ideS,  hyperboliform  Figures,  or  Hyperbola's 
of  the  higher  kind. 

Hyperbo'licalT  \hyperbolicus,  L.  dmpPo'ixe c,  Gr.] 

Hyperbo'lick  j  or  pertaining  to  an  Hyperbola. 

Hyperbolick  Space  [in  Geometry)  is  the  Area,  Space 
Content  which  is  comprehended  between  the  Curve  of 
Hyperbola  and  the  whole  Ordinate. 

Hyperbo'licum  Acutum  [in  Geometry)  a  Solid,  made  by 
the  Revolution  of  the  infinite  Area  of  the  Space  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Curve  and  its  AJfymptote,  in  the  Apollonian  Hyper¬ 
bola,  turning  round  that  AJfymptote,  which  produces  a  Solid 
infinitely  long,  which  is  neverthelefs  Cubable. 

Hyferbo'liform  Figures  [ Mathemat .]  fuch  Curves  as 
approach  in  their  Properties  to  the  Nature  of  the  Hyperbola, 
the  fame  that  are  called  Hyperboloids. 

HyperboRe'ans,  thole  People  who  inhabit  very  far  North. 

HYPERCATALE'CTICK  Verfe  \_>  TnpK^^xx-nxoy  of  omt  and 
Ksfm\iy»,  I  put  to  the  Number,  Gr.]  a  Verfe  that  has  one  or 
two  Syllables  too  much,  or  beyond  the  meafure  of  regular 
Verfe. 

Hypercath a'rticks  [of  b*ip  and  Gr.  to 

purge]  Purges  which  work  too  long  and  too  violently. 

Hype'rcrisis  [tbnpitec'jf,  Gr.]an  immoderate,  critical  Ex¬ 
cretion  ;  or  a  Voiding  any  thing  above  meafure  in  the  turn 
of  a  Difeafe;  as  when  a  Fever  terminates  in  a  Loolenefs,  and 
the  humours  fometimes  flow  off  taller  than  the  Strength  can 


of 


or 

an 


bear, 

Hypercri'ticks  iuxtpxp/’nxti,  Gr.]  over  rigid  Cenfurers 
or  Criticks,  who  let  nothing  pafs;  but  animadvert  feverely 
on  the  flightell  Fault. 

Hypercri'ticism,  a  too  fevere  Cenfure;  an  over-nice 
Criticifm. 

Hyperdissy'llable  [of  uorip  and  Gr.]  a 

Word  confiding  of  more  than  two  Syllables. 

Hype'rmeter  [J'/rtf, ui'rp@*J  Gr.]  the  fame  as  Hyper¬ 
cat  ale  BUk. 


Hyperduli'a  t  VOTfLyda,  cF  iVn?  above,  and  wort 
Blip,  Gr.]  the  Worlhip  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  fo  called;, 
as  being  fuperior  to  Dulia ,  the  Worlhip  paid  to  the  Saints. 

Hyp£rephri'dosis  [with  Phyficians)  a  too  great  Sweat¬ 
ing, 

Hype'ricon  [>Via txir,  Gr.]  St.  John' s-wort,  L. 

Hypero'a  [uvieshi,  Gr.]  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth. 

Hyperphy'sical  [of  07 rip  and  pujixie,  Gr,]  that  which  is 
fuperior  to  Phyficks  or  natural  Philofophy,  Metaphyfical. 

Hypers a'rcosis  [of  [o'orip  and  mp£t  Gr.  Flelli]  an  Excefs 
of  Flelh,  or  rather  a  flefliy  Excrefcence,  filch  as  arifes  on  the 
Lips  of  Wounds. 

Hype'rthyron  [uviptopo »,  Gr.]  with  antient  Architefls,  a 
fort  of  Table  ufed  after  the  manner  of  a  Frieze  over  the 
Jambs  of  the  Doors,  and  Gates,  and  Lintels  of  Windows  of 
the  Dorick  Order. 

Hypethre  \\nArchitefl.)  is  two  Ranks  of  Pillars  all  about, 
and  ten  at  each  Face  of  any  Temple,  with  a  Periftyle  withiri 
of  fix  Columns. 

Hy  phen  Gr  ]  a  fmall  or  Ihort  Line  fet  between 

two  Words,  to  Ihew  that  they  are  to  be  joined  togethers,  as 
Loving-kindnefs. 

Hy'po  ["Vo,  under,  Gr.]  a  Particle  ufed  in  the  Compofition 
of  many  Words. 

Hvpo'thenar  [w  arid  Gr.  the  hollow  of  the 

hand]  the  fpace  from  the  fore  to  the  little  Finger. 

Hypno’ticks  \_vjrn-nxJ.  of  fV*©-,  Gr.  Sleep]  Medicines 
which  caufe  Sleep. 

Hypo/bole  furpafling  Excefs,  t >Vc  and  (Um, 

Gr  to  call]  a  rhetorical  Figure,  whereby  an  Anfwer  is  made 
to  what  the  Adverfary  was  prevented  of  objecting. 

Hypo'BOlUM  [  Civil  Law ]  that  which  is  given  by  the 
Hutuand  to  the  Wile  at  his  Death  above  her  Dowry. 

Hypoca'tharsis  [dTitrjiSnpmr,  Gr.]  a  too  faint  or  feeble 
Purgation. 

Hypocau'strza  [of  bifoKSsogoi  of  'viroKStlu,  Gr.  to  fet  on 
Fire]  were  F cafes  conlecrated  to  Minerva,  for  refeuing  Per- 
fons  from  the  Injuries  of  cafual  Fire. 

Hypocau/stum  [  C-mKstosw,  Gr.]  a  fubterraneous  Funnel 
or  Stove  under  Ground,  ufed  by  the  Antients  to  heat  the 
Baths. 

HypocHjE'ris  [with  Botanifls)  the  herb  Sow-thillle. 

Hypo'chondres.  See  Hypocovdria. 

Hypocho'ndria  [t i-m'xivilei*  of  i ‘nip  and  ylvfp@-,  a  Carti¬ 
lage,  Gr.]  the  Sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Belly  about  the 
Ihort  Ribs,  under  which  the  Liver,  Stomach  and  Spleen 
lie. 

Hypocho'ndria  calT  [ hypochondriacus ,  L. 

Hypocho'ndriack  j  Gr  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hy¬ 
pochondria  ;  alfo  afflidted  with  the  Spleen,  or  a  windy  Melan¬ 
choly  in  thofe  Parts. 

Hypochondri'acus  AjfeElus  [with  Phyficians)  hypochon¬ 
driacal  Melancholy,  a  Dileafe  proceeding  from  windy  Hu¬ 
mours,  bred  in  the  Hypochcndres ;  from  whence  a  black 
Phlegm  arifes,  infells  the  animal  Spirits,  and  dillurbs  the 
Mind,  L . 

Hypo'chyma  [oTrlxo^o,  Gr.]  a  Suffiifion,  a  Fault  in  the 
Sight,  when  Gnats,  Cobwebs,  little  Clouds,  (Ac.  feem  to 
fly  before  the  Eyes,  L. 

Hypochy'sis,  the  fame  as  Hypochyma. 

Hypocle'pticum  Vitrum  [with  Chymijis)  a  Glafs-funnel 
to  leparate  Oils  from  Water,  L. 

Hypo'crisy  \Joypocrifis,  L.  [Wnytir,  Gr.]  diflimulation, 
counterfeit  goodnefs  or  holinefs ;  Knavery  cloak’d  with  a  veil 
of  Religion  or  Honelly. 

Hy'pocrite  \Hieroglyphically)  was  reprefented  by  a  Leo¬ 
pard  ;  becaufe  it  is  reported  of  this  Beall,  that  it  craftily  dii- 
fembles  and  hides  its  head  from  being  feen,  by  covering  it 
with  its  Paws,  that  it  may  more  eafily  catch  its  Prey,  for  that 
the  Bealls,  tho’  they  are  much  delighted  with  the  Scent  of  its 
Body,  are  as  much  frighted  at  his  head. 

Hypocri'te  [ hypocrita ,  L.  I’mxo/.As,  Gr.]  a  Diflem- 
bler,  one  who  makes  a  falfe  fhew  of  Virtue  or  Piety. 

Hypocritical  Gr.  ]  diflembling,  making 

a  falfe  Ihew  of  Virtue  and  Piety. 

Hypocri'sis  [Cmxeimt,  Gr.]  a  rhetorical  Figure,  which  the 
Latins  call  Pronuntiatio. 

Hypo'desis  [k‘™Aotc,  Gr.]  a  Bandage  ufed  by  Surgeons 
before  the  Bolller  is  laid  on;  alfo  called  Epidefmus, 

Hypoca'strick  Artery  [ Anatomy ]  an  Artery  that  arifes 
from  the  lliaca  interna,  and  is  dillributcd  to  the  Bladder ,  the 
ReEtum  and  the  Genital  Parts,  efpecially  in  Women. 

Hypogastrick  Vein  [Anat.)  a  Vein  arifing  in  the  lame 
Parts  with  the  hypogallrick  Artery,  and  difeharging  itfelf 
into  the  lliaca  interna.  < 

Hy- 


Hy'Poca'strtum  lumylbes*',  Gr.]  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Belly,  or  the  lower  Belly;  beginning  from  two  or  three 
Inches  below  the  Navel,  and  extending  to  the  Os  Pubis. 

HYpoG-ffi’UM  [t'OTii/ov,  Gr.  a  place  under  Ground]  the 
fourth  houie  of  the  heavens,  by  Aftrologers  call’d  alio  Imum 
ccel't. 

Hypogeum  [in  antient  Arcbitel]  a  Name  commonly  ufed 
of  all  the  Parts  of  a  Building  that  are  under  Ground,  as  Cel¬ 
lars,  Vaults,  c iff. 

Hypo  gesum  [I'aoynrav,  Gr,]  the  herb  Sengreen  or  Hou- 
fleek,  L. 

FIypoglo'ssis  T  ['TswHwrro,  Gr.]  an  Inflammation  or 

Hypoglo'ttis J  Ulceration  under  the  Tongue;  alfo  in 
Anatomy,  two  Glands  of  the  Tongue,  or  a  pice  of  Flefli  that 
joins  the  Tongue  to  the  nether  part  of  the  Mouth. 

Hypoclo'ssum  [6m}\ttr<nr,  Gr.]  the  herb  Horfe-tongue. 

Hypoglo'ttides  Pillula  [  with  Phyficians  ]  Pills  to  be 
put  under  the  Tongue,  for  alfuaging  a  Cough. 

Hypomo'clion  [  Gr.  in  Mechanicks]  is  a 

Fulcrum  or  Prop,  or  any  Roller,  which  is  ulually  let  under 
the  Lever,  or  under  Stones  or  pieces  of  Timber,  that  they 
may  be  more  eafily  moved. 

Hypopha'ulvm  [with  Pbyjicians]  an  ordinary  Diet,  ob- 
ferving  a  mean  between  a  plain  and  exquilite  Diet,  L. 

Hypophor.'e  [with  Surgeons  ]  deep-gaping  and  fiftulous 
Ulcers. 

Hypophora  [_  Gr.  ]  a  rhetorical  Figure,  which 

produces  the  Objection,  as  Antbepopbcra  anfwers  it. 

Hypophtalmi'a  [Tnc-?Sw\pu«,  Gr.]  a  Pain  in  the  Eye 
under  the  horny  Coat. 

Hy pophilospe’rmous  Plants ,  are  fuch  as  bear  their  Seeds 
on  the  backfides  of  their  Leaves. 

Hypophysis,  a  Fault  in  the  Eye,  the  fame  as  Hypochy- 
■ma,  L. 

Hypopo'dium  [  Gr.]  a  Plafter  to  be  laid  to  the 

Feet. 

Hypo'Pion  [  Vtc'otgv,  Gr.  ]  a  Collection  or  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  Matter  under  the  Tunica  cornea  of  the  Eye. 

Hyporche'ma  [  in  Greek  Poetry  ]  a  Poem  compofed  in 
divers  kinds  of  Verfes,  and  of  different  lengths ;  but  always 
fhort,  and  full  of  Pyrrhic  Feet. 

Hypospathi'smus  [  'um><nmbrir[jCee)  Gr.  ]  an  Incifion 
made  by  three  Lines  or  Divifions  on  the  Forehead,  to  the 
Pericranium,  fo  as  a  Spatula  may  be  thruft  in  between  it. 

Hyposa'rca  T  a  kind  of  Dropfy  call'd  alfo  Ana- 

Hyposarci'dium  j  /area,  J,. 

Hypo'sphagma  [”‘'57 ■ir<paynsr,  Gr.  ]  Bloods fhottennefs  of 
the  Eye  proceeding  from  a  Blow. 

Hypostasis  [i?57Bczt!nf}  Gr.]  in  Theology ,  it  it  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a  Subfiftence  or  Perfon  of  the  Trinity. 

Hypostasis  Urince  [in  Medicine ]  is  that  thick  Subflance 
that  (ubfides  at  the  bottom  of  Urine. 

Hypost atical  \hypoJlaticus,  L.  ihroea’nxsf,  Gr.]  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  Hypojlafis  or  perfonal  Subfiftence. 

Hypost  atical  Principles  [with  Cbymijls']  are  the  three 
chymical  Elements,  Salt,  Sulphur  and  Mercury. 

Hypostatical  Union  [in  Theology  [the  Union  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Nature  with  the  divine. 

Hypothe'ca  [Civil Laos’]  an  Obligation  whereby  the 
Effects  of  a  Debtor  are  made  over  to  his  Creditor,  to  fecure 
a  Debt  due  to  him. 

Hypothe'nar  [l.-ndivap,  Gr.]  a  Mufcle  ferving  to  draw 
•the  little  Finger  from  the  reft ;  alfo  the  fpace  from  the  fore- 
Finger  to  the  little  Finger. 

Hypothenu'sal  Line,  the  fame  as  Hypothenufe. 

Hypothenu’se  [1/57 Gr.]  is  the  longeft  fide  of  a 
right  angled  Triangle,  or  that  Side  which  fubtends  or  is  op- 
pofite  to  the  right  Angle. 

Hypothesis  ['T^Ssinf,  Gr.]  fuppofition  of  that  which  is 
not,  for  that  which  may  be. 

Hypo'thesis  [  with  Philofophers  ]  Principles  fuppofed,  as 
granted  for  the  Solution  of  any  Phenomena,  that  from  thence 
an  intelligible  and  plaufible  account  may  be  given  of  the 
Caufes  and  EfFedls  of  the  Phanomena  propofed.  The  laying 
down  or  fuppofing  fuch  Principles  to  be  granted,  is  called  an 
Hypothefis.  It  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  that  what  is  fup- 
pos’d  be  true,  but  it  muft  be  poffible,  and  ought  alfo  to  be 
probable. 


Hypothesis  [with  AJlronomers ]  lignifies  a  Syftem,  and 
is  ufually  ufed  and  underltood  in  relpcbt  to  the  Univerfe,  and 
in  relation  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  moth 
ons  of  the  Stats  :  Concerning  which  an  Hypothefis  that  is 
elaborately  contriv’d  is  call’d  a  Syftem  ;  as  the  Ptolemaick, 
Coper  nican,  or  Tychotiian. 

Hypothetic ai.  ([  Hypotheticus,  L.  »77r,-9-f7jKif/Gr.]  per¬ 
taining  to  an  Hypothefis  or  Suppofition. 

Hypothetical  Syllogifm  [  with  Logicians ]  is  one  which 
begins  with  a  conditional  Conjun&ion,  as,  If  he  be  a  Man, 
he  is  an  Animal. 

Hy'potrache'lion  [  of  JW  and  tp/tyfir. ,, 

the  Neck,  Gr.  ]  the  top  or  neck  of  a  Column,  the  moft 
[lender  part  of  it  which  is  next  to  the  Capital ;  or  a  little 
Freeze  in  the  Tufcan  and  Dorick  Capital,  between  the  Aftra- 
gal  and  the  Annulets. 

Hypotrache'lion  [in  Anat.]  the  lower  part  of  the 
Neck. 

FIypoty'posis  []  voir t i/'au 77 c  of  vsrJ  and  ti/V©-,  Gr.  a 
Type  or  Form]  this  Figure  is  thus  denominated  ;  beeaufeit 
paints  Things  and  forms  Images,  that  ftand  inftead  of  the 
Things.  It  is  a  kind  of  Enthufiafm,  which  caufes  a  Perfoa 
to  fancy  he  fees  Things  that  are  abfent,  and  to  reprefent 
them  fo  fenfibly  to  the  Sight  of  them  that  hear  it,  that  they 
fancy  they  fee  them  too.  It  is  frequently  us’d  in  Dramatick 
Poetry,  and  expreffes  a  Paflion  very  lively,  when  the  Objeft 
bf  our  Paflion  js  before  our  Eyes,  and  we  hear  and  fee  it  tho' 
abfent;  as. 

Ilium  ab/ens  abfentim  auditque  videtque. 

Hy^po  zeugma  [with  Grammarians]  a  part  of  the  Figure 
called  Zeugma. 

Hypozoma  [  with  An  atom  His  ]  a  Membrane  or  Skin  that 
parts  two  Cavities  or  hollow  places  in  the  Body,  as  that  cal¬ 
led  Mediafinum  in  the  Chert,  L. 

Hy  psioloclo'ssum  [with  Anat.]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles  that 
draw  the  Tongue  downwards ;  call’d  alfo  Bajfiogloffum - 
Hyrst  [  hy  PY^ ,  Sax.]  in  the  Names  of  Places  denotes, 
that  they  took  their  Names  from  a  Wood  or  Foreft. 

Hyssopus  Gr.]  an  Herb. 

Hyste/ra  [t/Vt'e*,  Gr.]  the  Mother  or  Womb. 

Hysteralgi/a  [of  oVte*  the  Womb  and  dry®'.  Pain]  a 
Pain  in  the  Matrix  or  Womb,  caufed  by  an  Inflammation  "or 
otherwife. 

Hyste’rica  [  kV&t©',  Gr  ]  Medicines  againft  the  Dif- 
eafe  of  the  Womb,  L. 

Hysterica  P ajfio  [with  Pbyftcians]  a  Difeafe  in  Women 
called  Fits  of  the  Mother  ;  alio  a  Suffocation  of  the  Womb. 

Hysterical'1.  [  Hyftericus,  L.  of  us-fe/Wf,  Gr.  ]  oi  or 

Hyste'ricks  j  pertaining  to  the  Womb. 

Hy'stericks  [Js-serxh,  Gr,  ]  Remedies  againft  hyfterick' 
Afteftion. 

Hysso'pick  Art,  a  Name  given  to  Chymillry  by  Para- 
celfus  ;  in  alluiion  to  that  Text  in  the  Pfalms.  Purge  me  with 
Hyfibp  ;  becaufe  that  Art  purifies  Metals,  Minerals,  iAc. 

Hysteroce'le  []s-»/n>»n\a ,  Gr.  ]  a  Rupture,  or  falling 
down  of  the  Womb. 

Hysterolocy  [  uVs?sxo>i«,  Gr.  ]  the  fame  as  Hyjhrtn 

Proteron. 

Hysteroly'thos  [of  'cflpjn  and  A»3-©-,  Gr.]  a  Stone  fo 
called  becauic  of  the  refemblance  of  a  Woman’s  Privities. 

Hystero'potmoi  [  Gr.  ]  luch  as  had  been 

thought  Dead,  and  after  a  long  Abfencc  in  foreign  Countries 
returned  fafe  Home  ;  or  fuch  as  had  been  thought  Dead  in 
Battle,  and  after  unexpectedly  efcaped  from  their  Enemies, 
and  return’d  Home,  rheie  (  among  the  Romans )  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  their  own  Houfes  at  the  Door,  but  were 
received  at  a  Paffage  opened  in  the  Roof. 

Hy'steron  Prcteron  ["‘'s-tfo*  «r Gr.  i.  e.  the  laft  firlij 
a  prepofterous  manner  of  Speaking,  putting  that  which 
fhould  be  the  laft,  frit ;  or,  as  we  fay,  the  Cart  before  the 
Horfe. 

HySTERTOMI  A  [i/V-:/>57S,uia  of  sTigpi  and  Gr.  to 

cut]  the  cutting  of  a  Child  out  of  the  Womb. 

Hyste Rotom atoci'a  [of  to.uh,  a  cutting,  and 

nx-fir,  Gr.  Birth  ]  an  Operation  more  ulually  call’d  the  Cte- 
J'arian  Operation,  the  fame  as  Hyflerotomy.  ‘ 

Hyth  T  [hy’Se,  Sax.  ]  a  little  Haven  or  Port  where 

Hythe.;  imall  Ships  load  and  unload  Goods,  as  Queen* 

htv  thes 


J  A 
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Ii  Roman,  I,  i  Ital.  JJ,  f  Engl,  I,  t  Greek ,  are  the  ninth 
9  Letters  of  their  refpedtive  Alphabets,  and  ',  Hebrew,  is 
the  tenth  in  order  of  that  Alphabet. 

I,  the  Vowel  is  not  founded  in  Parliament,  Suit ,  Fruit, 
Height,  See.  and  tho’  it  very  often  ends  foreign  Words,  it 
never  ends  Englijh  ones  :  before  r,  it  has  the  found  of  u,  as 
Bird,  third,  firjl.  &c. 

I  [  Ic  Sax.  3Ct)  Feut.  Ego  Lat.  ’Eyu  Gr.  ]  the  Pronoun 
of  the  firft:  Perlon  fingular 

To  Ja'bber  [uabbeem  Du.  Gaber,  F.]  to  fpeak  much; 
ilfo  to  fpeak  haftily  and  indiftindtly,  to  talk  Gibberiffi, 
JA'CINTH  \Hyacinthus,  L.  utirJvS©-,  Gr.]  a  precious 
Stone  ot  a  bluifh  Colour  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  Flower. 

Jack,  a  Nick-name  for  John- 

Jack  [  Jack  being  a  common  Name  given  to  Boys  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  mean  Offices,  and  fuch  being  ufed  in  great  Houfes 
as  Turnfjaits,  before  the  Invention  of  Machines  for  that  ufe, 
they  afterwards  were  call’d  by  the  fame  Name]  an  Engine  or 
Machine  for  roafting  Meat ;  alfo  for  pulling  off  Boots ;  alfo  a 
Horfe  or  wooden  Frame  to  faw  Timber  upon. 

Jack  [  in  a  Sbip~\  a  Flag  ufually  hoilted  at  the  Sprit-fail, 
top-malt  Head. 

Jack  [with  Falconers ]  the  Malekind  of  Birds  of  Sport. 

Jack  [at  Bcwls~\  a  little  Bowl  which  is  the  Mark  to  be 
bowled  at. 

Jack,  is  an  Engine  much  ufed  a- 
bout  Guns  of  Mortars,  and  is  always 
carried  along  with  the  Artillery,  for 
raffing  up  the  Carriages,  or  lupport- 
ing  the  Axletree,  if  a  Wheel  chance 
to  be  broke;  it  is  likewife  ufed  for 
traverfing  large  Mortars,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  1 3  Inches  diameter,  which  are  up¬ 
on  Low  Dutch  Carriages,  and  for 
elevating  them ;  for  traverfing  the 
Sea  Mortars,  and  many  other  ufes, 
too  tedious  to  be  named :  with  this 
Engine,  one  Man  is  able  to  raife  more 
than  fix  could  do  without  it.  See  the 
Figure. 

Jacks  [of  Virginals ]  fmall  bits  ofWood  fixt  to  the  Keys, 
of  either  thole,  or  Harpficord  or  Spinet. 

Jack,  a  Pike-Fiffi. 

Jack,  a  fort  of  Coat  of  Mail,  anciently  worn  byHorfemen 
in  the  Wars,  not  made  of  folid  Iron,  but  of  many  Plates  of 
Iron  faftned  together  ;  thefe  Jacks  fome  fort  of  T enants,  who 
held  Lands,  were  obliged  to  provide  upon  any  Invafion  made 
upon  the  Country. 

Jack  by  the  Hedge,  an  Herb. 

Jack  in  a  Lanthorn,  a  certain  Meteor,  or  clammy  Vapour 
in  the  Air,  which  refledts  Light  in  the  Dark,  commonly 
haunting  Churchyards,  Fens,  Marfhes  and  Privies,  as  beam¬ 
ing  out  of  a  fat  Soil  and  there  hovering  about  where  there  is 
a  continual  flux  of  Air  :  it  appears  like  a  Candle  and  Lanthorn, 
and  fometimes  leads  T ravellers  out  of  their  way. 

Jack  Pan,  a  Device  ufed  by  Barbers  to  heat  Water,  CfV. 
Ja'ckal.  a  wild  Beall  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Spaniel-Dog, 
with  black  fhagged  Hair,  who  in  the  Evening  hunts  for  Prey 
for  the  Dion,  and  follows  it  with  open  Cry  ;  to  whom  the 
Lion  liftens,  and  follows  to  feize  it  :  For  the  Jackal  will  not 
eat  of  it  till  the  Lion  is  fatisfied,  and  afterwards  feeds  on  what 
he  leaves. 

Ja'cket,  [  Jacquette ,  F.  ]  a  fliort  Coat  anciently  worn  by 
Horfemen,  over  their  Armour  and  Cuirafles ;  it  was  made  of 
Cotton  or  Silk  hitch’d  between  two  light  Stuffs,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

JacobjE'a  [with  BotaniJIs\  the  Herb  St.  James-zvort,  or 
Rag-wort, 

Ja'cobins  [fo  call’d  becaufe  their  principal  Convent  Hands 
near  the  Gate  of  St.  James  in  the  City  of  Paris  in  France ] 
Monks  and  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick. 

Ja'cobitish  [of  JaCobus,  James~\  inclined  to  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Jacobites,  or  attached  to  the  Intereft  of  King  James  II. 

Ja'cobites,  a  Sedt  of  Hereticks,  anciently  a  branch  of  the 
Eutychians,  followers  of  one  Jacob  a  Syrian,  who  owned  but 
one  Nature  in  Jefus  Chriji,  ufed  Circumcffion  in  both  Sexes, 
fign’d  their  Children  with  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs,  imprinted 
with  a  burning  Iron. 

jACo'Bus,aGoldCoin  ofK.  Janies  I.  of  two  forts,  the  one 
weighing  5  Peny  Weight  18  Grains,  now  current  at  23  Shil. 
the  other  weighing  6  Peny  Weight  6  Grains,  now  current  at 
25  Shillings. 

Jacob’s  Staff,  a  Mathematical  Inftrument  for  taking 
Heights  and  DiJtances. 


Jacob’s  Staff  [with  Pilgrims }  a  Staff* which  they  carry  ' 
in  their  Hands  in  going  a  Pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Coif 
poffella  in  Spain. 

Jacti'vus,  [in  Laz>j]tb.At  lofes  by  default,  L. 

Jacula'tion,  a  Shooting  or  Darting,  L. 

JACULA'TORY  [ jaculatorius ,  L.  ]  fuddenly  caff:  like  a 
Dart. 

A  Jade,  a  forry  Horfe ;  alfo  a  lewd  Wench,  a  Strumpet. 

Ja'dish  [of  jjaas.  Sax.  a  Goad  or  Spur,  q.  d.  one  that 
will  not  go  without  the  Spur]  lazy,  apt  to  be  tired ;  (fpoken 
of  a  Horfe). 

Jade,  a  greenifh  Stone,  bordering  on  the  colour  of  Olive, 
efteemed  for  its  Hardncfs,  and  Virtues,  by  the  Turks  and 
Poles,  who  adorn  their  fine  Sabres  with  it ;  and  faid  to  be  a 
prefervative  againft  the  hephritick  Colick. 

Ja'gged  [j'agen,  Teut.  to  faw]  ragged  or  notched  like 
the  Teeth  of  a  Saw. 

Ja'gging -Iron,  an  Inftrument  ufed  by  Paftry-Cooks. 

Ja' iL-Bird.  a  Prifoner.  See  Goal. 

Ja'kes  [prob.  of  jacere,  L.  to  lie  along,  or  jacere,  L.  to 
call]  a  Lay-ftall ;  alfo  an  Houfe  of  Office. 

Ja  lap,  the  Root  of  a  fort  of  Wejl-Indian  Solatium,  or 
Night-lhade  of  a  black  Colour  on  the  out-fide,  and  reddifh 
within,  with  refinous  Veins. 

Magiftery  of  Ja'lap,  a  Diflolution  of  the  oily  and  refinous 
Parts  of  Jalap,  made  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  precipitated  in 
common  Water. 

Jam  s  [with  Miners ]  a  thick  Bed  of  Stone  which  hinders 

Jamb  5  them  from  purfuing  the  Vein  of  Oar. 

Jama'ica  Wood,  a  fort  of  fpeckled  Wood,  of  which  Ca¬ 
binets,  &c.  are  made. 

Ja'mbier,  an  Armour  for  the  Leg,  a  Grave  or  Leg- 
piece,  F. 

Ja'mbick  Verfe,  is  fo  call’d  of  the  Jambick  Feet,  ofwhich 
it  chiefly  confifts,  which  are  one  ffiort  and  one  long  Syllable, 
as  meos.  It  is  the  moft  various  of  all  other  forts  of  Verfe,  be¬ 
ing  of  three  Sorts;  Diameter,  Trimeter,  or  Senarie:  the  lall 
of  which  is  moft  in  ufe;  this  confifts  chiefly  in  Jambick  Feet; 
but  has  now  and  then  a  Spondee  and  Trochee,  as  fuis  iff  ipfa 
Roma  viribus  ruit. 

Ja'mbus  [ia.[/.£@-,  Gr.  which  fome  derive  of  J ctuC'l^ce, 
Gr.  to  revile]  a  Jambick-foot  in  Verfe,  confifting  of  two  Syl¬ 
lables,  the  firft  fliort  and  the  other  long. 

Jaumbs  }  t  Jambs,  F.]  the  fide  Polls  of  a  Door, 

St.  JA'MES-Wort,  an  Herb. 


gure. 

Ja'moglaw,  a  certain  Officer  among  the  Turks. 

Ja'mpnum  [Law  word~\  Furz  or  Gorfe  ;  alfo  gorfy 
Ground. 

To  Ja'ngle  [jangler,  F.]  to  differ  or  be  at  variertce,  to 
contend  in  Words ;  alfo  to  make  a  noife,  as  Bells  when  rung 
in  no  fet  T une. 

Janglere'sses,  Brabblers. 

JA'Nitor,  a  Porter  or  Doof-keeper,  L. 

Ja'nitor  [Anatomy']  the  lower  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
the  fame  as  Pylorus. 

Ja'nizary  [in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Rome]  an  Of¬ 
ficer  ot  the  third  Bench  in  that  Court,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  who  are  Reviiors  and  Corredlors  of  the  Pope’s  Bulls. 

Ja'nizaries,  the  grand  Signior’s  Guard,  or  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Turkijh  Infantry. 

Ja'nnock,  Oaten  Bread. 

Ja'nsenism,  the  Principles  and  Tehets  of  Janfenius,  Bi- 
fliop  of  Tpres,  who  held  Augujlin' s  Opinion  concerning  Grace, 
and  oppofed  the  Jefuits. 

Ja'nsenist  ,  a  follower  of  Janfenius. 

JA'NTY  fee  Jaunty. 

Ja'nuary  [is  fuppofed  to  take  its  Name  of  Janus,  an  an¬ 
cient  King  of  Italy,  whom  they  eftablilhed  to  bear  Rule  at  all 
Beginnings  :  and  by  others,  of  Janua,  L.  a  Gate,  it  being, 
as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  the  reft  of  the  Months.]  January 
the  firft  Month  in  the  Year,  is  reprefented  in  Painting  all  in 
White,  like  Snow  or  Hoar-Froft,  blowing  his  Fingers  ;  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  left  Arm  a  Billet,  and  Aquarius  Handing  by  his  Side. 

Ja'nus  [is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  fo  called  of  Heb. 
Wine,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Inventor  ; 
others  derive  the  Name  of  Janua,  L.  a  Gate,  q.  the  Gate  of 
the  World,  of  Heaven,  of  of  Months]  the  moft  ancient  King 
of  Italy  among  the  Aborigines,  about  the  Year  of  the  World 
2629,  and  1319  before  the  Birth  of  Chriji ,  who  entertained 
4  R  Saturn 


Saturn  when  he  was  banifhed  by  his  Son  Jupiter.  It  is  re* 
lated  of  him,  that  he  was  the  wif'eil  of  all  Kings,  and  knew 
Things  pall  and  to  come ;  and  therefore  they  pictured  him 
with  two  Faces,  and  Deified  him  after  his  Death ;  and  Numa 
built  him  a  Temple,  which  was  kept  fhut  in  a  Time  of  Peace, 
and  open  in  Time  of  War.  Some  are  of  the  Opinion,  that 
Janus  was  the  lame  as  Ogyges,  or  Noab,  or  Japhet ;  and 
thence  faid  to  have  two  Faces,  the  one  looking  backwards  and 
the  other  forwards ;  i.  e.  the  one  on  the  World  before  the 
Flood,  and  the  other  on  the  World  after  the  Flood;  and  he 
is  faid  to  have  come  into  Italy  in  the  golden  Age  of  the  World 
(when  there  was  no  Gold  Coined  when  Men  were  Juft)  and 
to  have  taught  Men  to  plant  Vines,  £gV.  to  offer  Sacrifice, 
and  to  live  temperately. 

To  JApa'M,  to  varnilh  and  draw  Figures,  [Ac.  on  Uten- 
fils  of  Wood,  Metal,  [Ac.  after  the  manner  of  Artificers  of 
Japan. 

JAPONNE’SE  Language,  the  Language  of  Japan  is  faid  to 
be  very  Curious,  they  having  feveral  Words  to  exprefs  one 
thing,  fome  in  Honour,  others  in  Derifion ;  fome  for  the 
Prince,  others  for  the  People  ;  as  alfo  for  the  Quality,  Age 
and  Sex  of  the  Speaker  and  Perfon  fpoken  to. 

Ja'rdees  ■>  [ with  Horfemen ]  are  callous  and  hard  Swel- 

Ja'rdons  j  lings  in  the  hinder  Legs  of  an  Horfe,  leafed 
on  the  out-fide  of  the  Hough,  as  the  Spavin  is  on  the  in-fide. 

Ja'rgon  [fome  fuppole  it  to  be  derived  of  Chiereco,  Ital. 
Clericus,  L.  a  Clergyman,  whence  Cbierecon,  and  with  us  Jar¬ 
gon,  for  upon  the  firll  appointment  of  the  Liturgies  and  Prayers 
of  the  Church  to  be  perform’d  in  Latin,  being  to  them  an  un¬ 
known  Tongue,  they  call’d  it  Cbierecon  or  Clergy-talk']  con- 
fufed  and  unintelligible  Talk. 

Jarr,  a  difference,  a  contention,  a  quarrel. 

To  Jarr  [in  M/Jick]  to  dilagree  in  Sound,  or  to  go  out  of 
Tuna. 

A-Jarr,  half  open,  as  the  Door  J, lands  a-jarr. 

A  Jarr  [of  Jarra  Span.]  an  earthen  Veffel,  well  known 
of  Oil,  it  contains  from  iS  to  36  Gallons. 

Jarre'tier  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe,  whofe  Houghs  arc 
too  clofe  together,  now,  by  the  French  call’d  Crouchu,  i.  e. 
crooked,  O.  F. 

Ja'rrinc  [probably  either  o f  garriens,  L.  prating  as  Min- 
Jbew  fuppofes,  or  of  Guerroyant,  F.  brawling  according  to 
Skinner]  difagreement  between  Perfons,  falling  out,  quarel- 
ling. 

Ja'rrock,  a  fort  of  Cork. 

Jaslo'ne  [Botany]  an  Herb,  a  fort  of  With-wind. 

Ja'spea,  [jafpis,  L.  'hum if,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  a 
green  Colour,  and  fome  of  them  with  Veins  of  Red  and  o- 
ther  Colours ;  and  fome  of  them  reprefenting  Trees,  Land- 
ski^s,  [Ac. 

Ja'smin  [Jafminum,  L.]  a  certain  Shrub  bearing  very  fra¬ 
grant  Flowers. 

Jaspo'nyx  [’ietjnvyu^,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Jafper  of  a  white 
Colour  with  red  Streaks. 

J  uss-Hawk,  a  young  Hawk,  newly  taken  out  of  the  Nell. 

<  JaTRALi'pteS  [’f<*T£9!A«T7>!f,  Gr.  ofvI<*,Tj©"  a  Phyfi- 
cian,  and  ct\H7r]ri(  an  Anointer,  Gr  ]  a  Phyfician  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  Cure  Difeafes  by  external  UnCtions. 

Jatr  ali'ptiCk,  that  part  of  Phyfick  that  Cures  by  FriCti- 
on,  the  application  of  Fomentations  and  Plaflers. 

Jatrochy'mist  [Jatrocbymicus,  L.  of  a  Phyfi¬ 

cian,  and  p^ft©-,  Chymiftry]  a  chymical  Phyfician,  or  one 
who  ufes  or  prefcribes  chiefly  chymical  Preparations. 

Ja'troma'themati'cian  [of  i&T&f  a  Phyfician,  and^- 
SmpMTtKOi,  Gr.  a  Mathematician]  a  Phyfician,  who  confiders 
Difeafes,  and  their  Caufes  mathematically,  and  prefcribes  ac¬ 
cording  to  mathematical  Proportions. 

Ja'varis,  a  fort  of  Swine  in  America,  that  has  its  Navel 
on  the  Back,  difficult  to  be  taken,  becaufe  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
tired  in  running,  and  fo  furious,  that  it  rends  every  thing  to 
pieces  with  its  Tufhes. 

Ja'velin  [Javehna,  Span.]  a  fort  of  half  Pike  or  Spear,  a 
long  Dart. 

Jaumbs  [ Jambes ,  F.]  the  fide  Ports  of  a  Door. 

Jau'ndice  [Jauniffe  of  Jaune,  F.  yellow]  a  Difeafe  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Gall,  which  turns  the 
Complexion  yellow. 

A  Jaunt  [not  improbably  of  Jancer,  O.  F.  to  driye  a 
Horfe  about,  till  he  fweat]  a  tedious,  fatiguing  Walk. 

Jau'ntiness  [of  an  uncertain  derivation;  unlefs  of  Jancer 
before  mentioned]  Wantonnefs,  hoidening,  ramping  Humour. 

Jaunts  [Jauntes,  F.]  the  Fellows  of  a  Wheel. 

A  J  a  w  [Dr.  Th.  Henjham  fuppofed  it  to  be  derived  of 
Chawing,  and  that  it  was  antiently  written  Chaw,  but  Skin- 
ner  rather  of  Jjea5"le,  Sax.  the  Cheek-bone]  a  Bone,  in  which 
the  Teeth  are  let. 


Jay,  a  Bird,  F, 

Ja'zel,  a  precious  Stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  Colouf. 

I^BERIS  J 

I'berus  >  [with  Botanijls]  a  fort  of  Water-creffes,  L. 

Iberna'cium  [Old  Rec-]  the  feafon  for  fowing  Winter 
Corn. 

Ibibo'ca,  a  kind  of  Serpent  in  Brajil,  whofe  Bite,  tho* 
venomous,  does  not  prefently  prey  upon  the  Vitals,  but  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  degrees ;  the  principal  Remedy  for  the  Cure  is  a 
Plaiflermade  of  the  Serpent’s  Head. 

Ibi'scus  [with  Botanijls]  the  Herb  Marrti-mallows,  L. 

I'bis,  a  tall  Bird  in  Egypt,  which  is  faid  to  have  eaten  up 
the  Serpents  which  annoy’d  the  Country,  and  was  therefore 
worlhipped  antiently  by  the  Inhabitants :  Langini  writes  that 
they  learned  the  ufe  of  Clyfters  from  this  Bird,  who  when 
it  was  Sick  ufed  to  injeCt  the  Water  of  the  River  Nile  into 
its  Fundament;  a  kind  of  Snipe  or  Stork. 

Ica'des  [ofgi^'f,  of  iiMoj  twenty,  Gr  ]  an  antientFefti 
val,  celebrated  Monthly  on  the  twentieth  Day,  (he  having 
been  Born  on  the  twentieth)  by  the  Epicurean  Philofophers, 
in  memory  of  their  Mafter  Epicurus.  They  bore  his  Images 
about  their  Houfes  in  State  and  made  Sacrifices. 

Pc  a  rus,  the  Son  of  Deedalus,  who  (according  to  the 
Poets)  with  his  Father  flying  from  Crete,  thro’  youthful 
wilfulnefs  defpifed  his  Father’s  Counfel,  and  flew  higher 
than  he  lhould,  and  fo  melted  the  Wax,  which  held  his 
winged  Feathers  together,  and  fell  into  the  Sea  and  was 
drowned. 

Ice  Dan.  ly,  Sax.]  Water  congealed  into  a  glafly 

Subftance  by  a  cold  Air  or  freezing  Wind.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion  of  Philofophers,  that  Ice  is  made  by  certai* 
Spirits  of  Nitre,  which  in  the  Winter  mix  with  the  Parts  oS 
the  Water,  and  being  of  themfelves  improper  for  Motion, 
becaufe  of  their  Figure  and  Inflexibility,  infeeble  and  deftroy 
gradually,  that  of  the  Parts  to  which  they  are  joined. 

Icy.- Birds,  a  fort  of  Greenland  Birds. 

Ice'ni,  the  Name  of  the  People  who  antiently  inhabited 
the  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgejbire,  and  Hun - 
tingdonjhire. 

Ich  Dien  [fcfj  and  befnnrn,  Teut.  to  ferve]  a  Motto 
which  Edward  the  black  Prince  took  for  his,  and  ever  fince 
has  been  the  Motto  of  the  Arms  of  the  Princes  of  Wales . 
The  Prince  obferv’d  it  on  the  Shield  of  John  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  who  ferved  in  the  French  Wars,  at  the  Battle  of  Creffi, 
where  he  was  kill’d,  and  therefore  took  it  as  his  Motto,  in 
Token  of  Subjection  to  his  Father,  under  whom  he  ferved 
in  that  War  againft  France. 

Ichneu'mon  \Jiyykv(MV  of  ’ly^vivav,  Gr.  inveftigating, 
becaufe  it  fearches  after  the  Eggs  of  the  Crocodile]  an 
Egyptian  Rat,  an  Animal  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Cat,  a  bitter 
Enemy  to  the  Crocodile,  whofe  Eggs  it  breaks,  and  fome- 
times  kills  them,  by  dealing  unawares  into  their  Mouths 
when  they  gape,  and  eating  out  their  Bowels. 

The  Ichneu'mon  [Hieroglyphically]  was  ufed  to  reprefent 
Safety  and  Prefervation. 

Ichnogra'phical  [of HztyoygypiKOf,  of Htuor  and  yggr 
Qixoe,  Gr  ]  defcribing  by  Images,  Pictures,  [Ac,  Hierogly- 
phical. 

Ichno'graphy  [of  'lyvoyaaqia.,  of  r^v©*  a  Draught, 
and  ygppn  a  Delineation,  Gr  ]  is  threefold,  Geometrical,  in 
Fortification,  or  Pcrfpeftive . 

Ichno'graphy  [in  Fortification]  is  the  Plane  or  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  a  Fortrefs;  the  diflinCt 
Parts  of  which  are  mark’d  cither  upon  Paper  or  upon  the 
Ground  itfelf, 

Ichno'graphy  [with  ArchiteBs]  is  a  Plane  or  Platform 
of  an  rsdifice,  or  the  Ground-plot  of  an  Houfe  or  Building, 
delineated  upon  Paper,  defcribing  the  Forms  of  the  feveral 
Apartments,  Windows,  Chimneys,  [Ac.  the  fame  that  is 
call’d  a  Plan ;  fo  that  the  Ichnography  of  a  Church  is  the 
Mark  left  by  it,  if  it  were  razed;  or  the  firft  appearance  of  it 
in  Building,  when  the  Foundation  is  ready  to  appear  above 
Ground. 

Ichno/gr  aphy  [in  Perfpeftive]  is  the  View  of  any  thing 
cut  off  by  a  plane  Parallel  to  the  Horizon,  jult  at  the  Bafe  or 
Bottom  of  it. 

I'chocl ans,  the  Grand  Signior' s  Pages  or  white  Eu¬ 
nuchs,  who  ferve  in  the  Seraglio. 

I'chor  [ly^up]  in  ftriftnefs,  a  thin  watery  Humour; 
but  is  ufed  for  a  thick  Matter  of  feveral  Colours,  that  iffucs 
out  of  Ulcers  or  Sores. 

Ichoroi'des  [of  l^»f,  Gr.  and  l/J'©-,  form] 

Ichoroi/des  [wit to  Phyficians]  a  Moiflure  like  Corrup¬ 
tion,  Gr. 

I chthyoco'lia  [ r^-3-uoxoAAct,  Gr.]  Ftfh  Glue;  Glue 
made  bf  the  Skins  ,of  FnJies. 
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Ichthyologist  [ly^Svohojflf,  Gr .  ]  a  Writer  or  De- 
fcriber  of  Fifties.  , 

IchthyoLogy  [/j^flt/oAejta,  of  }y9of  aFnh,  and  ao y& t 
Gr-]  a  Treatife  or  Defcription  of  Fifties. 

1'chthyomancy  [i^o^trTHct,  G’r.]  Divination  by 
tFe  Entrails  of  Fillies,  for  which  lirefias  is  laid  to  have  been 

famous.  . 

Ichthyo/phacist  [<^.^uo!p^V©'»  Gr. ]  a  Fifh-Eater. 

Ichthyo'phagy  Swop  strict,  Gr.]  Eating  of  Fifh. 

Pciness  [oflisJ,  D*//.  Ir,  Srf*.  ]  icy  nature  or  qualities, 
alfo  plenty  or  abundance  of  Ice. 

Fcon  [kt&cov,  Gr.  ]  a  Gut  or  Pifture,  the  Image  or  Re- 
prcfentation  of  any  thing.  f 

IconographFa  [ofi/xarian  Image,  anAypipu,  Gr.  to 
dcfcribe]  a  Defcription  of  Images  or  antient  Statues  of  Marble 
and  Copper,  of  Bulls  and  Semibulls,  of  Penates,  Paintings  in 
Frefco,  Mofaick  Work ;  and  antient  Pieces  of  Mignature. 

Ico'nism  [itwiffp i3f,  Gr.  ]  an  exprellion  or  fafhioning ; 
a  true  and  lively  Defcription.  L. 

Ico'noclasts  of  tiKeov  an  Image,  and 

KAav  to  break,  Gr.  ]  demolilhers  or  deilroyers  of  Images  and 
Statues. 

IcoNQ'LATER.[of  \tmv  and  XstTfSuw  to  Worlhip]  a  Wor- 
Ihipper  of  Images. 

Icono'logy  [of  iincov  and  A oy@~,  Gr. ]  Interpretation 
of  antient  Images,  Monuments,  and  Emblems. 

Icosae'dron  ^  [  iiKoauiJ'zpv  of  I/Rflffj  twenty,  andjsj'^y, 
Icosih e/uron 3  Gr.]  is  a  regular  Body,  confining  of 

twenty  triangular  Pyramids, 
i  the  Vertexes  of  which  meet 

■  .  .  ...  _ _ -  in  the  Center  of  a  Sphere, 

\y/  \y  \y  fuppofed  to  circumfcribe  it. 
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and  have  their  Height  and  Bafes  equal.  This  Figure,  drawn 
on  Pailboard,  cut  half  thro’,  and  then  folded  up,  will  repre- 

fent  an  Icofihedron.  # 

Ict e/ri as  [ofi^T5p©">  Gr.  ]  a  precious  Stone,  good  tor 

the  yellow  Jaundice. 

Icte'rical  [Ibiericus,  L.  }u7ip ivii,  Gr.]  troubled  with, 
or  fubjed  to  the  Jaundice. 

Icte'ricalness  [of  Uterus,  L.  untyt,  Gr.  the  Jaun¬ 
dice  ]  a  being  troubled  with  the  Difeafe  called  the  Jaundice. 
I'cterus  Gr. ]  the  Jaundice. 

Icte'rus  Albus  [with  Phyficians]  the  Green-Sicknefs,  a 
Difeafe  in  young  Virgins,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  phleg- 
matick  Dropfy,  proceeding  from  a  lloppage  of  the  Courles, 
want  of  Fermentation  in  the  Blood,  £sV. 

I'ctus,  a  llroke  or  blow;  alfo  a  biting  or  Hinging;  alfo  a 
blaft  or  puff,  L. 

Ictus  ccecus  ^  [  old-Writ .  ]  a  Bruife  or  Swelling  ;  any  fort 
Ictus  orhus  5  of  Maim  or  Hurt  without  breaking  the  Skin, 
as  dillinguilhed  from  a  Wound. 

I'cy  [of  lylc^,  Sax.  ]  having  or  abounding  in  Ice. 

I'dea  ['Uia.  of  *E ij'@-  Form,  or  of to  fee,  Gr. ] 
the  Form  or  Reprcfentation  of  any  fcnfible  Objeft,  tranfmit- 
ted  into  the  Brain,  thro’  the  Organs  of  Sight,  or.  the  Eye , 
but  in  a  more  general  Senfe,  it  is  taken  for  the  immediate 
Objeft  ofUnderllanding,  whatever  it  be ;  or  as  others  define 
it  thus ;  Idea  is  whatever  the  Mind  perceives  in  ltfelf,  or 
Hands  there  for  the  immediate  Objedl  ot  any  Phantafm,  .No- 
tion,  Species,  Thought,  or  Underftanding:  Ideas  are  either 

fimple  or  complex.  , 

Idea  [with  Logicians']  is  not  to  be  underftood  only  of  thole 
Images  that  are  painted  by  the  Fancy;  but  all  that  is  within 
our  Underftanding,  when  we  can  truly  fay  we  conceive  a 
Thing,  after  what  Manner  foever  we  conceive  it.  . 

Simple  Ideas,  arc  thofe  Ideas  that  come  into  our 
Mind  by  Senjation,  as  Colours  by  the  Eye,  Sounds  by  the 
Ear,  Heat,  Cold  and  Solidity  by  the  Touch,  which  come  into 
the  Mind  by  only  one  Senfe ;  alfo  Space,  Extenfion,  Figure, 
Reji  and  Motion,  which  we  gain  by  more  than  one  Senie; 
alfo  PleaJure,  Pain,  Power,  Exigence,  Unity  and  Succeffion, 
which  convey  themfelves  into  the  Mind  by  all  the  Ways  of  Sen- 

fation .  ,  , 

Complex  Ideas,  or  compounded  Ideas,  arc  formed  by 
the  Power  which  the  Mind  hath  of  comparing, .  feparating 
or  extraEling  its  fimple  Ideas,  which  come  into  it  by  Senja¬ 
tion  and  Reflexion. 

Idea  morbi  [in  Medicine]  the  propriety  or  quality  of  a 
Difeafe ;  or  a  complex  perception  of  fuch  a  Collcftion  of  Ac¬ 
cidents  as  concur  to  any  Diitemper,  expreffed  by  fomc  par¬ 
ticular  Term. 

Ide'al,  of,  or  pertaining  to  an  Idea. 

Identical^  [ofjV  L.]  the  fame. 

Ide'ntick  5  l 

Identically  [of  identique,  F.]  by,  or  according  to 
the  fame. 


Identic alness  [of  identitas,  L.  of  idem  the  fame ]  th# 
famenefs  of  a  Thing  in  Nature  or  Properties ;  the  being 
the  very  fame  Thing. 

Identit a'te  nominis,  a  Writ  lying  for  one,  who  upotl 
a  Capias  or  Exigent,  is  taken  and  committed  to  Prifon  for 
ofie  of  the  fame  Name. 

Identity  [ identitas ,  L.]  is  defined  by  Metapkyficians, 
to  be  the  Agreement  of  two  or  more  Tilings  in  another. 
Ideot.  See  Idiot. 

Ides  [fo  called  of  Iduo,  in  the  old  Tufcan  Language,  to 
divide,  becaufe  they  divided  the  Months  as  it  were  into  two 
Parts  ]  were  the  Days  of  the  Month,  among  the  Romans,  af¬ 
ter  the  Nones  were  out,  and  they  commonly  fell  out  on  the 
13th  of  all  the  Months,  except  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  in  which  they  fell  on  the  15  th,  becaufe  in  thofe 
Months  the  Nones  were  on  the  7th. 

IdiocrA'TICAl,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Idiocrafy. 

Idiocra'sy  [of  ’iJioy^cto'icL  of  Itftof  the  proper,  and 
Temperature,  Gr-  ]  the  proper  Temperament  or 
fifpofition  of  a  Thing  or  Body. 

Fdiom  [ Idioma ,  L.  ’IHaiMt  of  ift©-  proper,  Gr.]) the 
peculiar  Phrafe  or  Manner  of  Exprefiion  in  any  Language; 
a  Propriety  in  fpeaking. 

IDIOM  A'TtCAL,  according  to  the  Idiom,  i.  e.  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Phrafe  or  Manner  of  Expreffion  in  a  Language,  or  the 
Propriety  of  Speech. 

IDIOMA'TICALLY,  by  the  Idiom,  or  after  the  manner  of 
Idiom. 

Idiopathe'ticai.,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Idiopathy. 
IdiopA/THY  [’Is/IotoS*!*  of-tft©-  proper,  and  Wff©- 
Affedtion,  Gr.  ]  that  proper  or  peculiar  Affettion  that  Per- 
fons  naturally  have  to  any  peculiar  Thing.  ^ 

Idiosy'ncracy  (jaf  ’Iftodtovy^oif  pfT/iof  proper,  <r uV 
with,  and  Temperament,  Gr.  ]  a  Temperament  of 

Body  peculiar  to  any  living  Creature,  not  common  to  ano¬ 
ther,  by  which  the  Creature  hath  either  in  Health  or  Sick- 
nefs,  a  peculiar  Inclination  to,  or  Averfio*  for  fome  Things. 
IdiOsyNCRA'TICAL,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Idiofyncrafy. 
Idio't  [idiot,  F.  of  idiota,  L.  of)J)dvtf  of  I  eft©-  proper, 
Gr.]  a  private  Perfon,  one  of  none  or  little  Literature ;  alfo  si 
Changeling,  a  natural  Fool. 

Idio't  a  inquirenda,  Ufc.  a  Writ  iffued  out  to  the  Efchea- 
tor  or  Sheriff  of  any  County  where  the  King  has  notice  that 
there  is  an  Idiot  naturally  born,  fo  weak  of  underftanding  that 
he  cannot  manage  his  Inheritance  or  Eftate ;  to  examine  the 
Party,  and  to  certify  the  Matter  into  Chancery. 

Idio'tical  [of  idioticus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  Idiot,  i •  e.  a  private  Perfon,  alfo  of  a  natural  Fool. 
Idio’tism^  [}Jia]if/Mt,  Gr.]  a  propriety  of  Speech  be- 
I'diocy  5  longing  to  any  Language ;  alio  the  condition 
of  an  Idiot;  natural  Folly  or  Simplicity. 

I'dl e  [hole,  Sax.]  ilothful,  lazy;  alfo unimploy’d. 
I'dleness  [Foelneyye,  5^x.]  lazinefs,  flothfulnefs. 

I'dl  y  [IpelichS,  Sax.]  after  a  lazy,  Ilothful  manner. 

Id'ol  [’'EiJriAor,  Gr.]  fome  define  an  Idol  to  be  not  an 
Image  of  a  real  Thing;  but  of  Something  that  is  falfe  and  ima¬ 
ginary,  that  is  adored  or  worlhipped;  fuch  as  that  of  a  Sphinx, 
a  Dragon,  a  Griffin,  a  Satyr,  Chimaera,  &c.  and  they  urge 
this  of  St.  Paul  for  it,  an  Idol  is  nothing-  .. 

Ido'later  [  Idolatra,  L.  H<fu lAoAstTffif,  Gr.]  a  worfhip- 
per  of  Idols. 

Idolatress,  a  female  Image  worlhipper. 

Ido'latry  [Idololatria  of  ,Ei<F»AoAct]f«£t,  Gr.]  Iuoi 

Ido'l atrizing  [of  ’E.iJ'eoXoKetlfttet,  of  ^aiAa,  Idols, 
and  \etl^vitV,  to  worlhip,  Gr.]  committing  Idolatry,  wor- 
Ihipping  of  Idols. 

Ido'l atrously,  after  an  idolatrous  manner. 

I'dolizing  [idolatrant,  F.  of  tidu\ov,  Gr.]  making  an  I- 
dol  of,  being  extremely  fond  of,  doting  upon. 

Idolothy'sy  [ic/bAo9uff7*>  Gr.]  a  facrificing  to  Idols. 
Idols  of  the  Antients,  were  at  firit  nothing  but  a  rude  Stock 
or  Stone,  and  fuch  a  one  was  that  of  Juno  Sarnia,  which  af¬ 
terwards,  in  the  Magiilracy  of  Procles,  was  turned  into  a 
Statue.  Paufanias  relates,  that  in  Achaia  there  were  kept 
very  religioufty  30  fquare  Stones,  on  which  were  engraven 
the  Names  of  fo  many  Gods.  And  in  another  price  he  tells 
us  of  a  very  antient  Statue  of  Venus  at  Delos,  which  mftead 
of  Feet  had  only  a  fquare  Stone.  And  fome  imagine  th# 
foundation  of  Adoration  being  paid  to  Stones,  was  from  the 
Stone  that  Saturn  is  fabled  to  have  fwallowed.  _ 

One  thing  is  remarkable  in  thele  Stones,  as  particularly  in 
the  fquare  Stone  that  reprefented  the  God  Mars  at  Petra  va. 
Arabia,  that  their  colour  was  commonly  brick,  by  which  it 
Ihould  feem,  that  that  Colour,  in  thole  Times,_  was  thought 
molt  folemn,  and  becoming  things  dedicated  to  lacred  Ules 
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They  were  called  in  Greek  HcutuKta,  which'  Teems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  Language,  wherein  Be¬ 

thel  fignifies  the  Houfe  of  God;  and  thence  fome  think  that 
their  true  Original  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Pillar  of  Stone 
that  the  Patriarch  Jacob  ereded  at  Bethel. 

Ido'neousness  [of  idoneus,  L.  and  nefs,  Eng.]  fitnefs, 
meetnefs. 

A  Je  nefcay  quoi,  an  I  know  not  what.  F. 

Idyl  'T  [E iDjkkiw  of  tilQ-  figure  or  repreferttati- 
Idy'llion  j  on,  Gr.]  a  little  gay  Poem,  containing  a  De- 
fcription  or  Narration  of  fome  agreeable  Adventures. 

Jea'lous  [ jaloux ,  F.]  afraid  of  having  a  Rival,  tender 
or  chary  of. 

Jea'lously  [, ovecjealoufie ,  F]  with  jealoufy. 

Jealousy  "l  (jealoufte,  F.  zelotypia,  L.  of  ^nhononct, 
J e a^lousness j  Gr.]  fupifcion,  miftruft,  [Ac. 

Jear -Rope  [in  a  Ship]  a  piece  of  a  Hawfer  failened  to  the 
Main  and  Fore-Yard,  to  help  to  hoife  up  the  Yard,  and  to  keep 
the  Yard  from  falling,  if  the  Ties  fhould  break. 

J  eat,  is  a  mineral  or  folhl  Stone,  extremely  black,  form¬ 
ed  of  a  lapidifick  or  bituminous  Juice  in  the  Earth,  in  the 
manner  of  Coal ;  call’d  alfo  black  Amber. 

Jecora'ria  [in  Botany]  Liver-wort,  or  Wood-row,  or 
Agrimony  as  fome  take  it. 

Jectiga'tion  [with  Phyjicians']  a  trembling  or  palpitation 
fclt  in  the  Pulfe  of  a  lick  Perfon,  which  indicates  that  the 
Brain,  which  is  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves,  is  attacked  and 
threatned  with  Convulfions. 

Jeco'r,  the  Liver,  L. 

Jecu'r  uterinum  [  with  Anatemifh}  a  Part  which  in  colour 
and  fubftance  fomewhat  refembles  the  Liver:  its  Flefh  is  foft 
and  full  of  Glandules  ot  Kernels,  having  many  Fibres  or 
ffnall  Veftels.  Its  U(e  is  to  convey  Nourifhment  to  the  Child 
in  the  Womb,  and  is  taken  out  after  the  Birth;  it  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Placenta  Uterina. 

To  Jeer  [perhaps  of  fc^ecrett,  Pent.  Skinner ]  to  laugh 
at,  flout  or  ridicule. 

Jeer -Rope,  fee  J  ear -Rope. 

Jee'rct,  a  fort  of  running  Bafe  on  Horfeback;  the  com¬ 
batants  darting  Lances  one  at  another;  an  Excercife  among; 
the  Turks.  & 

Je/june  [  jejuaus ,  L.]  empty,  barren,  dry,  mean,  as  a 

jejune  Stile. 

JeJu'neness  [of jej units,  L.  and  nefs,  or jejunitas,  L.] 
barrennefs,  emptinefs  of  Stile,  drynefs. 

Jeju  num  intejiinum  [with  Anatomijls]  the  2d  of  the  fmall 
Guts  ;^fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  often  found  empty;  it  is  about 
eight  Foot  long  in  Men,  L. 

Je'lly  [Gelee,  F.  of  Gelande,  L.  freezing]]  Broth,  which 
having  flood  till  it  is  cold  grows  into  a  thick  Confidence. 

Je'man  \_old  Rec.  J  a  Yeoman. 

Je'mmard,  creafed  and  fcalloped ;  alfo  the  peculiar  Affedi- 
on  that  we  naturally  have  to  any  particular  things  Dr.  More. 
Jennets,  fee  Gennets. 

Jeo'fail  [in  Com.  Law~\  is  when  a  Caufe  or  Iflue  is  fo 
badly  pleaded  or  joined,  that  it  would  be  error  if  they  did 
proceed ;  an  overfight  in  Pleading. 

Jeoparded  [prob.  of  the  French  Words  j'  a  perdu,  F.  i.  e. 

I  have  loft]  brought  into  danger,  hazard,  [Ac. 

J eopardous,  hazardous. 

Jeo/pardy  [prob.  of  jeu perdu,  F.  i.  e.  a  loft  Game]  dan¬ 
ger,  hazard,  risk. 

Je/r.cuer,  an  Officer  belonging  to  the  Cuftoms,  who  over¬ 
fees  the  Actions  and  Accounts  of  the  Waiters. 

Jerk  [either  of  Sax.  a  Rod,  or  ffercfeen,  Goth. 

according  to  Minjhazu ]  a  Lafh  of  a  Whip,  a  hafty  pull  or 
twitch.  1  r 

ToJ  ERK  [ffcrcfecn,  Goth,  to  beat]  to  lafh ;  alfo  to  pull  or 
twitch  fuddenly. 

Je'rking  [of  CyjVcel,  a  Coat  and  Kin,  Sax.  a  diminutive] 
a  fhort  upper  Coat ;  alfo  a  Male-Hawk. 

Ie'romancy  [  'lipyfxa.vTeict,  Gr.  ]  Divination  by  Sacri¬ 
fices  ;  it  made  Conjectures  from  the  external  Parts  and  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Vidim,  then  from  its  Entrails,  the  Flame  in 
which  it  was  confumcd,  from  the  Cakes  and  Flower,  from 
the  Wind  and  Water,  and  feveral  other  Things. 

Jerosco'pxsts  i’Iigp<rK07Wf,  Gr.  ]  Perfons,  who  when 
they  elpy’d  any  thing  in  the  Viaim  (at  offering  Sacrifice) 
that  Teemed  to  portend  any  Misfortune  to  themfelves  or  their 
Country,  ufed  to  pray  that  it  might  be  turned  on  the  Viaim’s 
own  Head. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  a  Root  refembling  Artichokes  in 
Tafte. 

Je  sdegerdick  Epocha  [with  Chronologers]  a  Perjian  E- 
pocha,  which  takes  its  Date  from  the  Coronation  of  Jefde- 
gerdis,  the  laft  King  of  Per  da;  or  rather  from  its  being  con¬ 


quered  by  the  Ottoman  Saracen,  July  16th,  An.  Chr.  6U 

Je'ssamin  [ jafminum ,  L.  jafemin,  F.  j  a  Shrub  bearing 
flagrant  flowers.  ° 

.  J£/fSAMm  Cin  Heraldry ]  by  thofe  that  blazon  by  Flowers 
lnftead  of  Metals  and  Colours,  is  Ufed  for  Argent,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  whitenefs  of  the  Flowers. 

Jessant  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  fhooting  forth 
as  Vegetables  do,  and  frequently  occurs  in  Flozoer- 
de -Luces,  as  in  the  Efcutcheon  ;  a  Leopard’s  Head 
—  7eJfant,  Flozver-de-Luce,  Or. 

Je'sses  [with  Falconers ]  Leather  Straps  faftened  to  a 
Hawk’s  Legs,  and  fo  to  the  Varvels. 

To  Jest  [prob.  of  ge fire  or  gejhts,  L.]  to  fpeak  jocofely 
and  wittily;  alfo  falfely.  J  7 

.  Je'ster  [prob.  of  gejliculator,  L.  a  Mimick,  for  in  an- 
tient  Times  the  Mimicks  ufed  Gefticulations  or  Geftures  in 
breaking  their  Jells  on  the  Company]  a  witty  jocofe  Perfon 

formerly  kept  by  Princes,  [Ac .  to  break  Jells  for  their  Di- 
verfion. 

.  Jesua'ti,  an  Order  of  Monks,  fo  called  from  their  ha¬ 
ving  the  Name  of  JeJ'us  often  in  their  Mouth. 

jE'striTED,  which  has  embraced  the  Principles  of  the 

Jeluits. 

Jesuitical,  of  pertaining  to,  or  like  the  Jefuits ;  alfo 

equivocating. 

Jesu  itically  [of  de  jefuite,  F.  a  religious  Order,  fo 
denominated  from  JeJ'us’]  after  the  manner  of  the  Jefuits; 
equivocatingly. 

Jesuits,  certain  religious  Men  of  the  Society  of  Jefus 
firft  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanijh  Soldier.  * 

Jesu'its  Powder,  the  Drug  Quinquina  or  Cortex  Peru¬ 
viana. 

Je'sus  [’N^f,  Gr.  ]  fome  have  fubtilized  upon  the 
Numbers  of  the  Greek  Letters,  which  being  applied  together 
make  888,  i.  e.  8  Unites,  8  Eights,  and  8  Hundreds,  and 
apply  them  to  certain  Predidions  of  the  Cum  a;  an  Sybil. 

JFT.  See  Jeat. 

Jet  d ’  eau,  the  Pipe  of  a  Fountain,  which  throws  up  the 
Water  into  the  Air. 

Jett  [gagates,  L.  jayet,  F.]  a  black  kind  of  brittle  Stone. 
To  Jet  [ fetter ,  F.  ]  to  call,  tols,  or  to  carry  the  Body 
in  a  (lately  Manner ;  alfo  to  move  up  and  down  in  a  jetting 
or  frisky  Manner. 

Je'tty,  of,  or  like  Jet,  of  the  Colour  of  Jet. 

Jf.TsaaO  [prob.  of  jetter,  F.  to  throw  up]  Good s, 
Je  tson  j  Merchandiles,  or  other  things,  which  having 
been  call  over  board  in  a  Storm,  or  after  Shipwreck,  are 
thrown  upon  the  Shoar,  and  belong  to  the  Lord  Admiral. 

Je'wel  [JUtoeel,  Du.  joyau,  F.  joyet.  Span.]  a  wear¬ 
ing  Ornament  made  of  a  precious  Stone;  a  precious  Stone. 

Jewel  Office,  an  Office  where  care  is  taken  of  fafliioning 
and  weighing  the  King's  Plate,  and  delivering  it  out  by  fuch 
Warrants  as  the  Mailers  receive  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

A  Je/weller  [ jouelier ,  F.  ]  a  dealer  in,  or  worker  of 
Jewels. 

Jews  Ears,  a  Plant,  of  a  kind  of  Mufliroom  or  fpungy 
fubftance. 

Jews  Stone,  a  Stone,  otherwife  called  a  Marchafite. 

Jews  Trump,  a  mufical  Inllrument. 

Je'wish,  pertaining  to  the  Jews. 

}F  [**.  Sax.]  a  conditional  Conjundion. 

Igna  ro,  a  foolilh,  ignorant  Fellow. 

Igna  vus,  a  wild  Beall,  called  the  Sluggard,  L. 

Igni  ferous  [of  ignifer,  L.  ]  bearing  or  producing 
Fire.  0 

IgnFgenous  [ ignigena ,  L.]  ingendred  in  or  by  Fire. 

Igni  potence  [ot  ignipotens,  L.]  efficacy,  prevalency 
againil,  or  power  over  Fire. 

Igni  v  omous  [Ignivomus,  L]  vomiting  out  Fire. 
Igni'vomousness  [of  ignivomus,  L,  and  nefs,  Eng] Fire 
vomitting  Quality,  luch  as  that  ol  Id alcana's  or  burning 
Mountains. 

Ignis,  Fire,  L. 

Igni's  fatuus  [/.  d.  a  foolilh  Fire]  a  certain  Meteor  which 
appears  chiefly  in  Summer  Nights,  and  for  the  moll  part  fre¬ 
quents  Church-Yards,  Meadows,  and  Bogs,  confiding  of  a 
fomewhat  viicous  Subftance,  or  a  fat  Exhalation,  which  be¬ 
ing  kindled,  refleds  a  kipd  of  thin  Flame  in  the  dark,  but 
having  no  lenfiblc  Heat ;  often  flying  about  Rivers,  Hedges, 

[Ac.  becaufe  it  meets  with  a  Flux  of  Air  in  thofe  Places, 
and  it  frequently  caufes  People  to  wander  out  of  the  Way. 

The  Country  People  know  this  Meteor  by  che  Name  of 
Jack  zvith  a  Lanthorn,  and  Will  of  the  Wifp. 

Ignis  aSlualis  Jzeith  Surgeons]  adual  Fire,  that  which 
buins  at  flril  touch,  as  Fire  itfelf,  or  heated  fearing  Irons,  L» 


Ignis 


Ignis  Perftcus  [with  Surgeons']  a  Gangrene,  a  Carbuncle 
or  fiery  Plague  Sore. 

Ignis  Judkium  [Old  Law]  Purgation,  or  clearing  a  Per- 
fons  fell  by  Fire,  or  the  old  way  of  fiery  ordeal,  L. 

Ignis  potentialis  [in  Surgery]  potential  Fire,  a  cauflick  or 
burning  Compofition,  which  being  laid  on  a  part  of  the 
Body  for  fome  Time,  produces  the  fame  effeft  as  Fire,  L. 

Ignis  rpvprberii  [with  Chymijls]  a  reverberatory  Fire, 
the  Flame  of  which,  beats  back  upon  the  Veffel,  and  is 
heightened  by  Bellows,  L. 

Ignis  rota  [wich  Chymifls]  a  Wheei-Fire,  is  when  the 
Flame  in  the  Furnace  runs  round  like  a  Wheel,  covering 
the  Crucible,  (Ac,  intirely  over  both  at  the  Top  and  round 
the  Sides. 

Ignis  Sacer,  the  Diflemper  called  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  or 
the  Shingles.  L. 

Ignis  Supprcfionis  [with  Chymifls 1  a  Fire  above  die 
Sand,  L. 

Ignis  Sy.’ve/Iris  [with  Surgeons ]  a  fort  of  Pimple,  other- 
wife  called  Pblyfiana,  L. 

Ignit  e'cium,  the  covering  of  Fire  ;  the  Eight  a  Clock 
Bell,  fo  termed  from  the  Injunction  that  King  William  the 
Conqueror  laid  upon  his  Subjcfts,  to  put  out  their  Fires  and 
Lights  at  that  FI  >ur,  upon  the  fignal  of  a  Bell. 

Igni'  i  ion  [with  Chymifls ]  the  application  of  Fire  to 
Metals  rill  they  become  red  Hot,  without  melting. 

Igni'  vomous  [ Igjiivomus,  L.]  Vomiting  out  Fire. 

Igno'31  f:  [Ignobilis,  L  ]  of  mean  Birth,  vile,  bafe;  be¬ 
ing  of  no  Repute  or  Efleem. 

Igno'bleness  [ignobilitas,  L]  bafenefs  or  meannefs  of 

Bbth. 

Ignominious  [ignom 'niofus,  L]  Diflionourable,  full  of 
Shame  cr  Reproach,  Dilgraceful. 

Igno'miniousness  [of  ignominia ,  L.  ignominie,  F«  and 
nej[,  Eng.]  D  Igracefulnefs,  Shamefulnefs,  Difhonourable- 
p.efs,  Reproachfulnels. 

Igno'miny  [ ignominia ,  I,.]  Difcredit,  Difhonour,  Dif- 
grace.  Reproach,  Shame. 

Ignora'mus  [/.  r.  we  know  not]  a  term  ufed  by  the 
Grand-Jury,  which  they  write  upon  a  Bill  of  Information 
for  the  Inquifition  of  criminal  Caufes  ;  when  they  approve 
not  the  Evidence,  as  defective,  or  too  weak  to  make  a  true 
prefentation,  and  then  all  further  inquiry  upon  the  Party  is 
flopped, 

Ignora'mus,  hence  an  Ignoramus,  an  ignorant  or  filly 
Fellow. 

An  I'gnorant  Fellow  [ Hieroglyphic  ally]  and  fuch  an  one 
33  was  unacquainted  with  the  World,  was  painted  with  an 
Aifes  Head  and  AfTes  Ears. 

I'gnorant ness")  [Ignorantia,  L.  Ignorance,  F.]  unknow- 

I'gnorance  j  ingnefs,  unskilfulnefs,  ignorance. 

I'gnorant  [ Ignorans ,  I,.]  that  knows  nothing  of  a  Matter; 
unacquainted  with  it  ;  alfo  illiterate  or  unlearned. 

Igno'scible  [ Ignofcibilis ,  L  ]  fit  to  be,  or  that  may  be  par¬ 
don’d  or  forgiven. 

Igno'scibi, eness  [of  Ignofcibilis,  L. ]  fitnefs  to  be  par¬ 
doned  or  forgiven. 

I.  H.  S.  are  a  contraftion  of  the  Words  Jefus  bominum  fal- 
vaior,  L.  i.  e.  Jefus  the  Saviour  of  Men,  a  Motto  which  the 
Jefuits  commonly  make  ufe  of.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  taken  to 
llgniry  Jefus  bominum  fanftifjimus,  i.  e.  Jefus  the  moil  holy 
of  Men  :  But  moll  commonly  it  fignifies  the  former,  the 
middle  Letter  H  being  taken  for  H  the  Greek  long  E. 

Jig  [of  gtijc,  Dan.  a  Fiddle,  according  to  Skinner,  or  of 
■gigue,  F.]  an  airy  brisk  kind  of  Dance. 

Jill,  half  a  quarter  of  a  Pint. 

Jill  [of  'Julia,  or  Juliana,  L.]  a  Doxy,  an  Harlot, 

Jilt,  a  lewd  Woman  who  cheats  or  dilappoints  a  Perfon. 

Jill  Flirt,  a  forry  Wench,  an  idle  Baggage. 

J  i'l  t  i  n  g,  deceiving,  tricking,,  cheating,  (Ac.  ufed  by 
Strumpets  and  lewd  Women,  efpecially  in  the  point  of  A- 
mours. 

Jippo,  a  fhabby  Fellow,  a  poor  Scrub. 

Ile  [’Em£o{,  Gr  ]  in  Anatomy  the  cavity  or  hollownefs 
from  the  Chelt  to  the  Thigh  Bones  ;  the  Flank  that  contains 
the  final!  Gut,  (Ac. 

Ilet  [Iflette,  F.]  a  little  Ifland. 

I'let -Hele.  See  Of  let. 

I'l  i  a  [with  Anatcmifls]  the  Flanks,  the  fide  Parts  of  the 
lower  Belly  between  the  lull  Rib  and  the  Privities,  the  fmall 
Guts.  L. 

Iles  or  Oils,  the  Spires  or  Beards  of  Corn. 

Ilex  [with  Botanifls ]  the  Holm-Oak,  L. 

Llia  ’IaI*,  Gr.]  the  Daughter  of  Numitor  King  of  the 
Albanes ,  who  being  a  vellal  Virgin  (as  it  is  laid)-  was  gotten 
with  Child  by  Mars  on  the  Bank  of  the  River  Tiber,  and 


brought  forth  two  Twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  for  which  Fa  ft 
Pie  was  let  alive  in  the  Ground,  and  her  Children  expofed 
hard  by  the  fame  River  ;  but  being  found  by  Faujiulus,  the 
King’s  Shepherd,  he  brought  them  up. 

iLiA'CK-Paffion  [with  Pbyficians]  a  painful  wringing  or 
twilling  of  the  Guts,  when  they  are  flopped  up,  or  full  of 
Wind,  or  troubled  with  (harp  Humours,  or  when  the  upper 
Part  of  any  F.ntrail  finks  or  falls  into  the  lower,  the  fame 
that  is  called  Cbordapfus  and  Volvulus,  L. 

X  L  I*  A  CAL  ^ 

I'liack  J*  \j-lacus*  L  ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Ilia. 

Ilia  ck  Veffel  [Anal.]  the  double  forked  VefTels  of  the 
Trunks  of  the  great  Artery,  and  the  great  Vein  of  the  Belly, 
about  the  place  where  the  Bladder  and  Womb  are  fituated 

Ilia'cus  Externus  [with  Anatomi/ls ]  a  Mufcle  of  "the 
Thigh  that  takes  its  Names  from  its  Situation,  arifing  from 
the  lower  and  inner  Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  is  inferted 
by  a  round  Tendon  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  of  the 
great  Trochanter :  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  move  the  Thigh  Bone 
fomewhat  upwards,  and  turn  it  outwards.  L. 

Iliacus  Inter nus  [with  Anatomijls ]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh 
arifing  from  the  inward  hollow  Part  of  the  Ilium,  and  join¬ 
ing  with  the  Pfoas  magnus,  is  inferted  with  it  under  the  Pefli- 
ne.ts,  fo  that  they  both  ferve  to  move  the  1  high  forward  in 
walking.  L. 

I'liads  [iKidltf,  Gr]  the  Title  of  Homer's  Poem,  con¬ 
taining  the  Hillory  of  the  dettruclion  of  Troy,  which  was 
named  Ilium. 

Ile'um?  [’E/Atrf,  Gr.]  the  third  of  the  finall  Guts,  fo 

Iliu'm  >  called  by  realon  of  its  turnings  and  w'indings ; 

Ii-io'n  S  and  being  in  Length  about  20  Hands  Breadth ; 
It  begins  where  the  Gut  Jejunum  ends,  and  ends  itfelf  at 
the  Caecum. 

Ilium")  r  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ... 

Ilios  ^  [with  Anatomijls]  the  fmall  or  thin  Gut. 

Ilium"'  [with  Pbyficians]  the  twilling  of  the  fmall  Guts 

Ilios  j  when  their  Coats  are  doubled  inward,  and  there 
is  fuch  a  itoppage  that  nothing  can  pafs  downward.  L. 

Ilium  Os  [with  Anatomijls ]  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bone 
called  Offa  innominata,  fo  called  becaufe  it  contains  the  Gut 
Ilium,  which  lies  between  it  and  its  Fellow.  It  is  a  large 
Bone,  and  connefted  to  the  Sides  of  the  3  fuperior  Vertebra 
of  the  Os  Sacrum. 

Ill  a'bor  at  eness  [of  illaboratus,  L.]  the  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  effefted  without  Labour  and  Pains. 

Illa'cer able  [of  illacerabilis,  L.]  whole,  or  uncapable 
of  being  torn. 

Illa'crymable  [illacrymabilis,  L.]  uncapable  of  weep¬ 
ing. 

Ill a  psed  [illapfus,  L.]  fallen  or  flid  gently  in  or  upon. 

Ill  a  queated  [illaqueatus,  L.]  intangled  or  infnared. 

Il  la'tion,  an  Inference  or  Conclufion.  L, 

I  llatively  [of  illatio,  L.]  by  way  of  Inference. 

Illa'udable  [illaudabilis,  L.]  unworthy  of  Praife. 

Illece  bra  [with  Botanifls]  the  Herb  Wall-pepper  or 

Stone-crop,  L. 

Illecebro'se  [illecebrofus,  L  ]  full  of  allurements,  very 
inticing. 

Ille'gal  [of  in,  neg,  and  legalis,  L.]  contrary  to  Law. 

Illegally  [of  i/legitime,  L.]  not  according  to  Law. 

Ille'ga  lness  [of  in  neg.  and  legalitas,  L.]  contrarinefs 
to  Law. 

Illegitimate  [illegitimus,  L.]  unlawful;  alfo  unlaw¬ 
fully  or  bafely  Born,  a  Ballard. 

Ill eci'tim a teness  [of  illegitimus,  L.  illegitimc,  F.] 
unlawfulneis,  bafenefs  of  Birth,  ipurioufnefs. 

II  leviable  [Law  Terns]  that  cannot,  or  may  not  be 
levied  or  recovered 

Illi'beral  [Illibernlis,  L  ]  ungenteel,  bafe,  niggardly. 

Illi'beralness")  [illiberalitas,  L  ]  Niggardliness,  Un- 

Illibera 'lity  J  bountitulnefs,  Meannels  of  Spirit. 

Illicit  [ illicitus ,  L.  illicite,  F.]  unlawful. 

Illi'nctus  [in  Medicine]  Broth,  or  Liquor  that  may  be 
flipped ;  as  an  Eleftuary  or  Lohoch. 

Illiq.ua  ted  [illiquatus,  L.]  melted  down. 

Illiqu  a'tion,  a  melting  down  of  one  thing  in  another.  L. 

Illiterate  [illiteratus,  L.]  not  learned. 

Illi'terateness  [of  illiteratus,  L.]  unlearnednefs. 

iLL-naturednefs  [of  ill  a  Contr.  of  6)Cel.  Sax.  natura,  L. 
and  nejs]  unkind  Dilpofition,  Morofenefs,  Crofs-grainednefs, 
i Ac . 

iLL-naturedly,  with  ill  Nature. 

Illo'gical  [of  in  and  logicus,  L  ]  not  agreeable  to  the 
Rules  of  Logick  ;  unreaforiable. 

To  .Illu  de  [illudere,  L  ]  to  mock,  to  jeer,  to  play  upon. 

To  Illu  minate  [ i/luminatum ,  L.]  to  enlighten  ' 

4  S  'To 


To  Illuminate  [with  Painters ]  to  beautify  or  fet  off, 
alfo  to  lay  Gold  or  Colours  on  initial  capital  Letters  and 
other  Ornaments,  as  was  antiently  done  in  Manufcript 
Books ;  alfo  to  gild  and  colour  Maps  and  Prints,  fo  as  to 
give  them,  as  it  were,  the  greater  Light  and  Beauty. 

Illumination,  an  enlightening,  &c.  L. 

Illu'minative  [of  illuminare,  L.  illuminer,  F.]  tend¬ 
ing  to  enlighten. 

IllUminA'TOrs,  Gilders,  Colourers,  (3c.  of  Writing, 

(3c. 

Illu'minative  Month  [in  AJlronomy ]  that  fpace  of 
Time,  during  which  the  Moon  gives  Light,  or  is  to  be  feen 
betwixt  one  Conjunftion  and  another. 

To  IllU'MINE  [ illuminor ,  L.]  to  illuminate,  Milton- 

Illu'miNED,  a  term  us’d  antiently  of  fuch  as  had  been 
baptized,  and  fprang  from  a  Cuftont  of  putting  a  lighted 
Taper  in  the  Hand  of  the  baptized,  as  a  Symbol  of  the 
Faith  and  Grace  received  thereby. 

Illuminers  ^  Painters  and  Gilders  of  Manufcript 

Illumina'tors  5  capital  Letters.  See  to  Illuminate. 

Illu'sion,  a  Mocking,  a  falfe  Reprefentation  or  Fancy ; 
alfo  a  Sham  or  Cheat. 

Illu'sory}  [ oPUlufus ,  L.]  deceitful,  13 c. 

Illu^si veness  7  [of  il lufor,  of  illudere,  L.]  mocking 

Illu'soriness  5  Nature;  alfo  deceitfulnefs. 

To  Illu'strate  [illujlralum,  L.]  to  make  clear  and  evi¬ 
dent,  to  explain. 

Illustration,  a  making  clear,  evident,  or  plain.  L. 

Illu'strious  [illujlris,  L.]  eminent,  famous,  renowned, 
noted,  noble,  excellent. 

Illu'striousness  [of  illujiris,  L.  illujlre  qualite ,  F.] 
illullrious  Quality,  Famoufnefs,  Noblenefs,  Renownednefs. 

ILLY'RICUS,  a,  um,  [in  Botan-  Writ.]  growing  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  in  the  Countries  to  the  North-Eail  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice.  L. 

I'm  age  [imago,  L.]  a  natural  lively  Reprefentation  of  an 
Objeft,  oppofed  to  a  fmooth  well  polilhed  Surface;  but  is 
generally  ufed  for  a  Reprefentation  or  Likenefs  of  a  Thing, 
either  natural  or  artificial ;  a  Statue  or  Pifture. 

To  I'm  age,  to  reprefent. 

Ima'gery  [ images ,  F.  imagines,  L.]  painted  or  carved 
Work;  alfo  Tapeftry  with  Figures. 

Images,  Tbemifiius  relates,  that  all  the  Grecian  Images 
till  the  Time  of  Deedalus  were  unformed,  and  that  he  was 
the  firfl  Perfon  that  made  two  feparate  Feet,  whereas  before 
they  were  but  one  Piece,  being  only  fhaved  out  of  Wood  or 
Stone.  But  in  after  Ages,  when  graving  and  carving  was  in¬ 
vented,  they  changed  the  rude  Lumps  into  Figures  refembling 
living  Creatures,  neverthelefs  in  more  refined  Ages  fuch  of  the 
unformed  Images  as  were  preferved,  were  reverenced  for 
their  Antiquity  and  preferred  before  the  moll  curious  Pieces 
of  the  modern  Art. 

I'm  ages  [in  Rhetoric  It]  the  ufe  of  them  is  to  paint  things 
naturally,  and  to  fhew  them  clearly. 

I'm  ages  [in  Poetry ]  their  end  is  to  caufe  Aftonifhment  and 
Surprize. 

Image  [in  Phyjicks~\  is  the  trace  or  mark  which  outward 
Objefts  imprefs  upon  the  Mind,  by  means  of  the  Organ  of 
Senfe. 

Image  [in  Opticks ]  is  an  Objeft  projefted  on  the  Bafe  of 
a  convex  Mirrour. 

I'm  ages  [in  Difcourfe ]  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  Ex- 
preffions,  and  which  prefent  a  kind  of  Pifture  to  the  Mind ; 
or  in  a  more  limited  Senfe,  fuch  Difcourfes  as  fome  Perfons, 
when  by  a  kind  of  Enthufiafm  or  extraordinary  Emotion  of 
the  Soul,  they  feem  to  fee  things  whereof  they  fpeak. 

Ima'ginable  [of  imaginabilis ,  L]  that  may  be  ima¬ 
gined. 

Ima'gin ableness,  capablenefs  ofbeing  imagined. 

Im a  c,in ary  [imaginarius,  L.]  fanciful,  fantallick. 

Imaginariness  [of  imaginarius,  L.  and  nefs~\  fantaftick- 
nefs,  the  not  having  a  real  Exiftence ;  but  only  in  the  Fancy. 

Imagina'tion,  is  an  application  of  the  Mind  to  the  Phan- 
tafm  or  Image  of  fome  corporeal  Thing  impreffed  in  the  Brain  : 
or,  it  is  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  Soul,  by  which  it  conceives 
and  forms  Ideas  of  Things,  by  means  of  certain  Traces  and 
Impreffions  that  had  been  before  made  on  the  Brain  by  Sen- 
fation. 

Ima'  ginative,  apt  to  imagine,  pertaining  to  imagination. 

Imaginativeness  [of  imaginativus,  L.  and  nefs\  fantalti- 
calnefs ;  alfo  fufpicioufnefs,  jealoufy,  thoughtfulnels. 

To  Imagine  [ imaginare ,  L.]  to  conceive  or  fancy,  to 
think  or  luppofe. 

Im  a  Gin  es  [among  the  Romans ]  certain  Images  of  Anceltors, 
which  the  Noblemen  kept  under  the  Porches  of  their  Houles 


in  wooden  Cafes;  which  were  carried  about  at  their'funersl 
Pomps  or  triumphal  Entries. 

Imacino'se  [ imaginofus ,  L.]  full  of  fttange  fancies. 

ToImba'lm  [ embaumer ,  F.]  to  anoint  a  dead  Body  with  cer¬ 
tain  Unguents,  Drugs  or  Spices,  (3c.  in  order  to  preferve  it. 

To  Imb  a'Nk  [of  in  and  banc  Sax.~\  to  inclofe,  bound  or 
keep  up  within  Banks. 

Imba'kco  [ imbargo ,  Span,  and  Portug.]  a  flop  or  flay  up¬ 
on  Shipping  by  publick  Authority;  fometimes  that  none  fhall 
go  out  of  the  Port  or  Harbour,  and  fometimes  that  none  fhall 
either  come  in  or  go  out. 

To  Imba'rk  [of embarquer,  F.]  To  Ship,  togetorputon 
Ship-board;  alfo  to  engage  in  a  Bufinefs,  to  undertake  it,  to 
be  in  with  it. 

An  Imb  a'rkment  [embarquernent,  F.]  an  Entring  or  being 
entred  on  Ship-board. 

Imba'sed  [of  im  and  bas,  F.]  made  lower  in  Value;  mixt 
with  a  bafer  Metal. 

To  Imb  a'ttle  [of  im  and  batailler,  F.]  to  draw  an  Ar¬ 
my  up  in  Battalia,  or  difpole  it  in  Order  of  Battle. 

Imb a/tt led  [pi im  and  bataille,  F.]  ranged  in  Battle  Ar¬ 
ray. 

Imbe'cilness -s  [imbecillitas,  L.  imbecillite,  F.]  weak- 

Imbe/cility  3  nefs,  feeblenefs. 

To  Imbe/llish  [embellir,  F.]  to  adorn,  beautify,  fet  off 
or  grace. 

An  Imbe'llishing'J  [embelliffement,  F.  ]  an  ornament 

Imbe'llishment  j  or  Beautifying. 

To  Imbe'zzle  [ prob.  of  imbecillis,  L.  weak,  q.  d.  to 
weaken.  ] 

To  Imbe'zzle,  to  make  away  with,  wade  or  purloin; 
fpoken  of  Things  committed  to  ones  Truft. 

Imbe'zzzlement,  walle,  confumption,  fpoil. 

Imbibi'tion  [with  Chymijls~\  an  eager  receiving  or  drink¬ 
ing  in  any  liquid  Thing. 

To  Imbi'be  [of  in  and  bibere,  L.  to  drink]  to  fuck  or  drink 
in ;  alfo  to  receive  by  Education. 

Imbi'bement,  the  Aft  of  Imbibing,  as  the  Imbibementof 
Principles. 

To  Imbi'tter  [of  im  and  bi'cTeji,  S<«a\]  to  make  bitter  ; 
exafperate  or  provoke. 

Imbla'z’d  [of  in  and  blaye,  Saxl\  made  to  blaze,  Ihining. 

Imbla'zonary  [of  blafon,  F.]  Shield  and  Colours  with 
Coat-Armour,  (3c.  Milton- 

To  Imbo'dy  [of  im  and  botoiS’e,  ST*\]  to  make  up  into  one 
Body ;  to  join  to  a  Body ;  alfo  to  mingle  together,  as  feveral 
Ingredients. 

To  Imbo/lden  [of  im  and  balio,  S<lv.]  to  make  bold,  to 
encourage. 

To  Imbo'ss  [of  imbojfare,  Ital .]  to  raife  with  Boffes. 

To  Imboss  a  Deer  [with  Hunters\  is  to  chafe  her  into  a 
Thicket. 

Imbo'ssment,Q  imboffed  Work,  a  fort  of  carving  or  en- 

Imbo'ssinc,  j  graving,  on  which  the  Figures  Hand  out 
above  the  Plane,  on  which  they  are  made. 

Imbo'rdered  [  of  im  and  bordure,  F.  ]  bordered  having 
borders.  Milton. 

Imbo'som’d  [of  in  and  bojom,  Sav.]  inclofed  in  the  Bo- 
fom.  Milton. 

Imbow'elled  [of  im,  negat.  and  Boyau,  F.]  a  Bowel,  ha¬ 
ving  the  Bowels  taken  out. 

Imbra'cery  [Lazo  Term]  tampering  with  a  Jury,  the  Pe¬ 
nalty  of  which  is  zo  Pounds  and  Imprifonment  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  Judge. 

Imbricated  [with  Botanifis ]  is  apply ’d  to  the  Leaves  of 
fome  Plants,  which  are  hollowed  in  like  an  Imbrex  or  Gutter- 
tile. 

Imbrica'tion  [with  Architects]  a  making  crooked  like  a 
gutter  or  roof  Tile. 

Imbroca'do,  Cloth  of  Gold  or  Silver,  Span. 

Imbro'cus  [old  Rec.~\  a  Brook,  Drain  or  Water-Courfe. 

To  Imbroi/der  [of  im  and  broder,  F.]  to  make  Flowers  or 
other  Figures  with  a  Needle  on  Silk,  Cloth,  ftfr. 

Imbroi'derer  [of  im  and  brodeur,  F.]  a  Worker  of  Iin- 
broidery 

Imbroi'dery  [of  im  and  brnderie,  F.]  imbroidered  Work. 

To  Imbroi'l  [of  im  and  brouiller,  F  ]  to  caufe  broils,  ftirs 
or  quarrels;  to  put  into  confufion  or  disorder,  to  fet  together 
by  the  Ears. 

Imbp.own’d,  rendered  Opaque,  lhady.  Milton. 

ToImbru'e  [imbuere,  L.]  tomoiftenor  wet,  to  foak  orfteep, 
as  to  imbrue  the  Hands  in  Blood,  i.  e.  to  commit  Murder. 

To  Imbru'te,  [of  im  and  brutus,  L.]  to  render  brutal  or 
like  a  brute  Beaft. 

To  Imbu'e  [imbuere,  L.]  to  feafon  ones  Mind  with  good 
Principles,  Virtue,  Learning,  fjfr. 

*  To 


To  ImbuRse  [ embourfer ,  F.]  to  put  into  Stock  of  Money. 
Imbu'rsements,  disbursements,  expences. 

I'mitable  [ imitabilis ,  L.]  that  is  or  may  be  imitated. 
I'mitableness  [of  imitabilis ,  L.  imitable,  F.  and  refs'] 
a  capableriefs  of  being  imitated. 

To  Imitate  [ imitare ,  L]  to  follow  the  Example  of  ano¬ 
ther;  to  do  the  like,  according  to  a  Pattern. 

Imitation,  an  imitating,  &c.  L. 

Imitatione  ->  [in  MuJ.  Books]  a  particular  way  of  Com- 
Imitazzione  5  pofition,  wherein  each  part  is  made  to 
imitate  the  other. 

I'mitative  [ imitativus ,  L.]  done  by  imitation. 

I'mitatives  [with  Grammarians]  Verbs  that  exprefs  any 
kind  of  imitation,  as  patriffare,  to  take  after  the  Father;  as 
to  imitate  his  Actions,  Humour,  l£c. 

Imita'tor,  he  who  imitates,  L. 

Jmita'trix,  Ihe  who  imitates,  L. 

Imma'culate  [Immaculatus,  L.]  unfpotted,  fpotlefs,  un¬ 
defiled. 

Imm a’cuLateness  [of  immaculatus,  L.  immacule,F.  and 
nefs]  fpotlefnefs,  undefilednefs. 

Imma'nent  [of  in  and  manens,  L.]  abiding,  inherent. 
Imma’nenesst  [ immanitas ,  L.]  cruelty,  outrageoufnefs, 
Imma'nity  i  fiercenefs;  alfo  vaftnefs,  fuch  hugenels,  as 
renders  a  thing  unmanageable. 

Immarce'ssible  [ immarceffibiiis ,  L.]  never  fading,  that 
cannot  wither  or  decay. 

Immarce/ssibleness  [of  immarcefftbilis,  L.  and  nefs]  ne¬ 
ver  fading  Nature,  (ffc. 

Immaterial  [ immateriel ,  F.]  not  confifting  of  Matter ; 
alfo  of  little  or  no  Confequence. 

Imm  ateRialness"!  [immateriality  F]  a  not  being  made 
Immateria  lity  j  up  of  Matter;  alfo  a  not  being  to 
the  matter  or  purpofe. 

Immature  [ immaturus ,  L.]  unripe,  not  come  to  perfecti¬ 
on  ;  hafty,  done  before  its  Time. 

ImmatuReness'I  r.  ,  r  t  •  r 
T  ,  is  [ immaturus ,  L.J  unripeneis. 

Immatu  rity  j  l  j  r 

ImmatuRely  [ immature ,  L.]  before  the  Time  or  Seafon; 

out  of  Seafon. 

Imme'di  ate  [ immediatus ,  L.]  that  A&s  without  means ,  alfo 
thatfollows  or  happens  prefently,  without  any  thing  between. 

Imme'diateness  [of  immediate,  L.  immediat,  F.]  prefent- 
nefs,  a  following  another  thing  without  any  thing  coming  be¬ 
tween;  alfo  the  aCting  without  Means. 

Immediately  [ immediate ,  L.  immediatemnt,  F.]prefent- 
ly: 

Imme'dicable  [ immcdicabilis ,  L.]  incurable. 
Imme'dicableness  [of  immedicabilis,  L.  and  nef]  incura- 
blenefs. 

Imm  e'mor  able  [immemorabilis,  L.]  not  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance,  not  remarkable. 

Imme'morableness  [of  immemorabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  un- 
worthinefs  to  be  remembred. 

Immemorial  [in  a  Lazv  Senfe]  as  time  immemorial,  that 
was  before  the  reign  of  our  King  Edouard,  II. 

ImmemoRial  [immemoriel,  F.]  that  is  out  of  Mind  or  be¬ 
yond  the  Memory  of  Man;  being  of  fo  long  continuance  that 
its  beginning  cannot  be  known. 

ImmemoRialness  [of  immemorial,  F.  and  nefs]  the  being 
out  of  Mind  or  beyond  the  Memory  of  Man. 

Imme'nse  [immenfus,  L.]  being  of  fo  great  or  large  an  Ex¬ 
tent,  that  it  cannot  be  mealured  or  equalled  by  any  finite 
Meafure ;  unmeafurable,  huge,  vail,  prodigious. 

ImmeRsenessT  of  immenfitas,  L.  immenfite,  F.]  vaflnefs, 
Imme'nsity  j  unmeafurablenefs,  greatnefs,  hugenefs. 
An  Amplitude  or  Extenfion,  that  cannot  be  equalled  by  any 
finite  Meafure  whatfoever,  or  how  oft  foever  repeated. 

ImmeRsurable  [of  in,  neg.  and  menfurabilis,  L.]  unca- 
pable  of  being  meafured. 

Imm eRsur ableness"'  [of  in,  negat.  menfurabilis,  L  and 
ImmeRsurabi’lity  j  nef]  incapablenefs  of  being  mea¬ 
fured. 

To  ImmeRse  [immerfum,  fup.  of  immergere,  L.]  to  dip  or 
plunge  over  Head  and  Ears. 

Imme'rsable  [immerfabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  dipped, 


C5 fc. 

ImmeRsed  "1  [immerfus,  L.]  plunged  or  dipped  into*  over 
Imme  rged  j  Head  and  Ears. 

ImmeRsion,  a  dipping,  plunging,  &c.  L> 

ImmeRsion  [with  Phyficians]  a  Method  of  preparing  a 
Medicine  by  fteeping  it  in  Water,  to  take  away  fome  Quality 
or  ill  Tafte. 

ImmeRsion  [with  Chymijls]  is  the  putting  Metals  or  Mi¬ 
nerals  into  fome  corrofive  Matter  to  reduce  them  to  Powder. 


ImmE'rsion  [with  Ajlronomers]  fignifies,  that  any  Planet 
is  beginning  to  come  within  the  fhadow  of  another,  as  in  E- 
clipfes,  and  whenever  the  fhadow  of  the  eclipfing  Body  begins 
to  fall  on  the  Body  eclipfed,  they  fay  that  is  the  time  of  the 
ImmerfioK,  and  when  it  goes  out  of  the  fhadow,  that  is  the 
time  of  the  Emerfion. 

Imm eRsus  Mufculus  [with  Anatomifls]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Arm,  which  arifes  from  its  whole  Balls  in  the  upper  and  lower 
Rib,  and  is  inferted  in  a  Semicircular  Manner,  to  the  Neck 
of  the  Os  Humeris,  L. 

Immetho'dical  [of  im  and  methodus ,  L.]  without  due 
Method  or  Order,  confufed. 

ImmethoDicalness  [of  im  for  in,  negat.  and  methodus , 
L.]  the  being  out  of  Method,  or  contrary  to  Method;  Irre¬ 
gularity. 

Immetho  diCALLY,  after  an  immethodical  of  irregular 
Manner. 

Pmminent  [imminent,  L.]  approaching,  at  hand,  ready 
to  come  upon  a  Perfon,  hanging  over  the  Head. 

I'mminentness  [of  imminens,  L.  and  nefs]  readinefs  to 
come  upon  us,  eje-  being  as  it  were  hanging  jult  over  our 
Heads. 

Imminu'tion,  a  diminishing  or  leffening.  L. 

Immobility  [immobilitas,  L.]  Unmoveablenefs,  Sted- 
faftnefs. 

Immoderate  [immoderatus,  L]  beyond  the  Bounds  of 
Moderation,  exceffive,  disorderly. 

Immo'derateness  [of  immoderatio,  L.  and  nefs]  Immo¬ 
deration. 

Immoderation,  Intemperance,  Excefs.  L. 
Immo'derately  [ immoderate ,  L.  immod'erement,  F.j 
without  Moderation,  exceffively, 

Immo'dest  [immodeftus,  L  ]  that  has  no  Modelty,  Wan¬ 
ton,  Bold,  Laicivious. 

Immodestly  [ immodefle ,  L.  immodeflement,  F.]  without 
Modefty. 

Immo'destness?  [immodejlia,  L.  immodejlie,  F.]  want 
Immodesty  3  of  Modefty  or  Shamefacednefs. 
Immola'tion,  a  facrificing  or  offering,  F.  of  L. 
ImmoRal  [of  im  neg.  and  moralis,  L.]  of  depraved  Mo¬ 
rals,  contrary  to  good  Manners. 

Immo'rallY  [of  im  negat.  and  moraliter,  L.]  contrary 
to  Morality. 

ImmoRalness'I  [of  im  and  moralitas,  L.]  want  of  Mo - 
Immorality  J  rality,  or  contrarinefs  to  Morality ;  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Manners,  Lewdnefs,  £ffr. 

Immori'gerous  [immoriger,  L.]  difobedient. 

ImmoRtal  [immortalis,  L.]  never  dying;  everlafting. 
ImmoDt a Lized  [immortalife,  F.]  rendred  immortal. 
Immo'rtally  [immortal iter,  L.]  never  dying,  perpe¬ 
tually. 

ImmoRtalnessT  [immortalitas,  L.  immortality  F.]the 
Immo'rtality  J  itate  of  that  which  is  immortal,  a 
never  dying. 

Immo'veable  [immobilis,  L.]  which  cannot  be  mbved, 
unmoveable. 

Immo'veable  Feafls,  fuch  Feftivals  as  cortftantly  are  upon 
the  fame  Day  of  the  Month,  tho’  they  vary  as  to  the  Day  of 
the  Week. 

ImmoReably  [of  immobiliter,  L.]  in  an  immoveable  Man¬ 
ner. 

ImmoVeableness  [ immobilitas ,  L.  immobility  F.]  un¬ 
moveablenefs. 

ImmuRities  [of  immunitas,  L.  immunity  F.]  Privileges 
or  Exemptions  from  Offices;  Charges,  Duties,  &c. 

To  ImmuDe  [of  in  apd  mums,  L.  a  Wall]  to  fhut  up  or 
inclofe  between  two  Walls. 

Immovable  [imgiutabilis,  L.]  unchangeable,  conftant. 
Immu'table  Circles  [Aflrenomy]  are  the  Ecliptick  and  E- 
quator,  fo  called  becaufe  they  never  change,  but  are  the  fame 
to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth. 

Immu'tablenessT  [immutabilitasi  L.  immutability  F] 
Immutability  J  unchangeablenefs. 

IMMUTABILITY  [in  God]  is  an  incommunicable  Attri¬ 
bute,  and  is  a  freedom  from  all  kind  of  change  or  uncon- 
ftancy  ;  both  as  to  his  Nature  and  Purpofes. 

Moral  Immutabi  litT  [in  God]  confifts  in  his  not  being 
liable  to  any  change  in  his  Thoughts  or  Defigns ;  but  that 
what  he  wills  he  has  willed  from  all  Eternity. 

[MMU  TA'TION  [with  Rhetoricians]  the  fame  as  Hyp  al¬ 
lage. 

To  Imp  a  Feather  into  the  Wing  of  an  Hawk,  [in  Falcon¬ 
ry]  is  to  add  a  new  piece  to  an  old  broken  Stump. 

Imp  [not  improbably  of  irnpius,  L.  'wicked]  a  familiar 
Spirit,  a  Daemon  faid  to  attend  upon  Witches,  &c.  alfo  a 
kind  of  Graff  to  be  fet  in  a  Tree. 


To  Imp  the  Wings  of  one’s  Fame,  to  tarnilli  or  fully  his 
Reputation. 

To  IMP  the  Feathers  of  Time  with  pleafure,  (Ac.  to  divert 
One’s  felf  with  Recreation. 

Impa  ct  ED  [impadlus ,  L.]  driven  in. 

To  IMpai  r  [impairer ,  O.  F.  or  of  im  neg.  and  pejorare, 
L.  to  make  worfe]  to  weaken,  make  worfe,  (Ac. 

An  Impairing  TJprob.  of  im  and  pejorare,  L.]  a  dimi- 
An  Impai'rmentj  niihing,  leffcning,  making  worfe,  (Ac. 
To  Impa'le  [impalare ,  Ital.  impaler,  F.  of  in  and  palus, 
L.  a  Stake  J  to  inclofe  or  fence  about  with  Stakes ;  alfo  a  way 
of  punifhing  Malefactors  by  driving  a  Stake  through  their 
Bodies. 

IMPA'LED,  undaunted.  Milton. 

.  I^PA'LED  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  the  Coats  of  a  Man  and 
his  Wife,  who  is  not  an  Heirefs,  are  borne  in  the  fame  Ef- 
tutcheon,  and  are  marfhalled  in  Pale ;  the  Husband’s  on  the 
right  fide,  and  the  Wife’s  on  the  left;  call’d  alfo  Baron  and 
Femme,  two  Coats  impaled. 

Impa'lement,  an  Execution  by  driving  a  Stake,  (Ac. 
Impa  lpable  [of  im  and  palpabilis,  L.j]  that  whole  Parts 
are  fo  extremely  minute,  that  they  cannot  be  diltinguilhed 
by  the  feeling. 

Imp  ana  tion  [of  im  and panis,  L.  Bread]  a  term  applied 
to  the  Lutheran  Doftrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  account 
of  their  principle,  that  the  Body  of  Chrijl,  l'ubfiils  with  the 
Species  of  Bread  in  the  Sacrament. 

.  Impa'nnelled  [prob.  of  in  and  paneau,  F.  a  fquarc 
piece]  inrolled,  or  put  into  the  Roll,  containing  the  Names 
of  Jury-men. 

Imp  annul  a're  [Old  Law  ]  to  impannel  a  Jury. 
Impa'radis  D  [of  in  and  paradifus,  L.  Gr. 

of  DTl3,  Heb.]  enjoying  a  Paradife,  delighted.  Milton. 

IMPARASYLLA'BICK  [of  impar,  unequal,  and  fyllabus,  L. 
a  Syllable]  having  unequal  Syllables. 

ImparcaMe'ntum  [ Old  Law]  the  right  of  pounding  of 
Cattle. 

Impari'lity  [ imparilitas ,  L.]  inequality,  uncqualnefs, 
unlikenefs. 

IMPA'RITY  [ imparitas ,  Z]  inequality,  unlikenefs,  un- 
evennefs. 

Impa'rked  [of  in  and  park  ofPeiJiJtoc,  Sax.  or  imparca- 
tus,  L.  inclofed  in  a  Park]  clofed  or  fenced  in  for  a  Park. 

Imparlance  [of  im  and  parlant,  F.  fpeakingj]  a  Motion 
made  in  Court  upon  Account  of  the  Demandant,  by  the 
Tenant;  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Plaintiff,  by  the  Defea- 
dant,  whereby  he  craveth  Refpit,  or  another  Day  to  put  in 
his  Anfwer.  L.  T. 

General  Imparlance,  is  W’hen  it  is  fet  down  and  entered 
in  general  terms,  without  any  fpecial  Claufe. 

Special  Imparlance,  is  when  the  Party  defires  a  farther 
Day  to  anfwer,  adding  alfo  thefe  Words,  Salvis  omnibus  Ad- 
vantagiis,  &c. 

Imparsonne'  [ Law  Term]  induced,  as  a  Parfon  impar- 
fontie,  i.  e.  one  indufted  or  put  into  Pqlfeffion  of  a  Benefice. 

To  Impa'rt  [impartire,  L.]  to  give  part  to  another,  to 
communicate,  to  deliver  ones  Mind. 

Impartial  [ impartial. ,  F.]  void  of  partiality,  juft, 
upright. 

Impa'rtialnessT  [of  im  negat.  and  partialite,  F.]  dif- 
Impartia'lity  j  intereflednefs,  a  not  favouring  or  in¬ 
clining  to  one  Party,  (Ac.  more  than  to  another. 

Impa  ssible  [ unpajjibilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  palled  or 
gone  through;  alfo  uncapable  of  buffering. 

Impa'ssibleness  [of  impajjililitas,  L.  impaffibilite ,  F.l 
uncapablenefs  of  Suffering. 

Impassioned  [of  in  and  pajjionne,  F.]  wrought  up  to  a 
Paffion.  Milton. 

Impasta/tion  [in  Mafonry]  a  Work  made  of  Stuck  or 
Smne,  beaten  to  Powder  and  wrought  up  in  manner  of  a 
Pafte.  Some  Perfons  are  of  Opinion  that  the  huge  Obelisks, 
and  antique  Columns,  hill  remaining,  were  made  either  by 
Impaftation  or  Fufion. 

Impatience  [impatient  ia,  L.]  uneafmefs  of  Mind  under 
Sufferings;  alfo  Haftinefs  or  Paffion. 

Impa'tientness  [of  impatientia,  L.  impatience,  F.]  Im¬ 
patience,  impatient  Temper,  (Ac. 

Impa'tient  [ impatiens ,  L.]  hafly,  unquiet,  enolerick. 
Impatroniza'tion,  a  putting  into  full  PoffeJlion  of  a 
Benefice. 

Impatroni'zed  [V  impatronife,  F.j]  having  taken,  or  be-, 
ing  put  into  the  Pofieffion  of  a  Benefice. 

Impea'chable,  capable  or  liable  to  be  impeached. 
FoImpe'ach  [probably  of  empecher,  F.  to  hinder,  or  of 
im  and  peecare,  to  offend,  (Ac-l  to  accufe  of  a  Crime,  as  Fe¬ 
lony,  Treafon,  (Ac. 


impeccauihs,  L.  J  that  cannot  fin  or  offend. 
ess  ?  [of  impeccalts,  L.  impeccability, 
y  >  F.]  an  incapacity  or  uncapablenefs  to 
3  commit  Sin. 


Impeachment  [impefehement,  F.]  an  Accufation  or  In¬ 
formation  againil  one. 

Impeachment  of  Wafle  [Com.  Law]  a  reftraint  from 
committing  Wafle  upon  lands  or  Tenements. 

To  Impearl  [of  in  and perlie,  F.]  to  form  into  Pearles 
of  Dew.  Milton. 

Impe'ccable  [ impeccabilis ,  L.J  that  cannot  fin  or  offend. 

Impf'ccaeleness  *  l""('  •-”■* - L-  T 

Implccabi'lity 
Impi  ccanc a  . 

Pmped  [with  Gardeners]  inoculated  or  grafted. 

Fo  Impe'de  [ impedire ,  L.J  to  hinder,  flay,  lett,  (Ac. 
Impediments  [impedimenta,  L.  j]  Hindrances,  Obitrudti- 
on-:,  Obftacles,  (sc. 

Impedia  ti  Canes  [ Law  Rec.]  Dogs  that  are  Jaw’d  or  dif- 
abled  from  doing  Milchiefin  a  Foreld, 

To  Impe'l  [impeller e,  L  ]  to  drive  or  thrufl  fofward ;  alfo 
to  force. 

'Fo  Impe'nd  [impendere,  L  ]  to  hang  over  one’s  Head  as 
Dangers  or  Judgments. 

Impl'nding  "I  [impendent,  L.]  hanging  over  the  Head, 
Impe.ndent  J  being  at  Hand. 

Impl'n  lious  [impendiofus,  L.]  liberal,  that  fpends  more 
than  is  needful. 

Impe'ndiousness  [of  impendiofus,  L.  and  ne/s]  liberality, 
extravagant  fpending. 

Impenetrable  [impenetrabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  pe¬ 
netrated  or  pierced  through,  that  cannot  be  dived  into. 

Impenetrability  [impenetrability,  F.  of  impenetrabilis, 
L  ]  an  uncapablenefs  of  being  pierced  thro’  or  dived  into. 

Impenetrability  [with  Pbilofopberi]  is  the  diftinftion 
of  one  extended  Subftance  from  another,  by  which  the  Ex- 
tenfion  of  one  Thing  is  different  from  that  of  another ;  fo 
that  two  Filings  extended,  cannot  be  in  the  fame  Place,  but 
mud  of  necefiity  exclude  each  other. 

Impe'/netrableness  [impenetrability,  F.  of  impenetrabi- 
”'s>  L  ]  uncapablenefs  of  being  penetrated,  pierced,  or  dived 
into ;  impenetrability. 

Impe’nitence  7  [impanitentia,  L  ]  impenitence,  un- 

Impe'nitency  >  relentingnefs,  a  hardnefs  of  Heart, 

Impe  nitentness  j  which^caufes  a  Man  to  continue  in 
Sin,  and  hinders  him  from  repenting. 

Impe  nitent,  without  Repentance,  unrelenting. 

Imper  atoRia  [with  Botanijts]  the  Herb  Matter- Wort.  £. 
Imperato'rius,  or  Emperor’s  Piece,  a  Roman  Gold 
Coin,  in  Value  i  5  Shillings  Sterling. 

Imperative  [imperative,  L]  commanding. 
Imperceptible  [of  impcrceptus,  L]  that  cannot  be 
perceived. 

Imperce'ptibleness  [cjBaHte  imperceptible,  F.  of  imper ~ 
ceptus,  L  ]  unperceivable  Quality,  or  uncapablenefs  of  being 
perceived. 

Impe  rfect  [imperfeflus,  L]  not  perfect  or  compleat, 
unfinrfhed,  faulty. 

Imperfect  Flowers  [in  Botany]  are  fuch  as  want  the  Pe¬ 
tal  a,  or  thole  fine  coloured  Leaves  that  ftand  round  and  com- 
pofe  a  Flower. 

Imperfect  Plants  [in  Botany]  are  fuch  as  either  really 
want  Flowers  or  Seeds,  or  feem  to  want  them. 

Imperfect  1  enie  [in  Grammar .]  a  Time  between  the 
prefent  and  the  pafl. 

Imperfect  Numbers  [Aritbmetick]  are  fuch  whofe  ali¬ 
quot  Parts  taken  together,  do  either  exceed  or  'fall  fhort.of 
that  whole  Number  of  which  they  are  Parts. 

Imperfection,  unperfeCt  nefs,  defeCt,  the  want  of  fome- 
Aing  diat  is  requifite^or  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  the  Thing, 

Impe'rfectness,  want  of  Perfection. 

An  Impe'rfection  [with  Printers]  one  or  more  Sheeps 
that  are  wanting  to  make  a  compleat  or  perfect  Book. 

ImpeRfectly  [imperfaitement,  F.  of  itnperfedlus,  L.] 
after  an  imperfedl  Manner. 

Imferfo  rable  [of  in  neg.  and  perforare,  L.J  not  to  be 
bored  through.  . 

Imperial  [imperials,  I,.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  an  Em¬ 
peror  or  Empire.  • 

Impe  rial  Lilly,  a  Flower. 

Imperial  Table,  a  Mathematical  Infirument  for  meafur- 
ing  Land.  a 

Imperialists  [of  impenalis,  L.J  the  Partizans  of  an 
Emperor,  Subjects.  (Ac.  '' 

Imperia  li  [with  Moralifls]  are  Afts  injeined,  performed 
by  other  human  Faculties  on  the  Motion  and  Appointment 
of  the  Will.  ^ 

I.mpe'rious  [imperiofus,  I.  ]  commanding,  lordly,  haughty. 

Im- 
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Impe'riotjsness  [ imperiojltas ,  L.]  imperious,  lordly,  do- 
Aiineering,  &c.  humour  or  adling. 

Imperishable  [of  in  and  perijfable ,  F.]  uncapable  of 
perifhing.  Milton . 

Impe  rsonal  [imperfonalis,  L.]  that  hath  no  Perfon. 

Impe'rsonal  Verbs  [with  Grammarians ]  are  generally 
filch  as  have  no  other  Sign  but  that  of  the  third  Perfon  Angu¬ 
lar  (it)  as  it  rains,  it  fnozus,  &c- 

Impe rsu a'sib  le  [imperfuajibilts,  L.]  that  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded. 

Impe’rtinence,  Extravagance,  Sillinefs,  Foolery,  Non- 
fenfe.  F. 

Impe/rtinent  [of  in  and  periinens ,  L.]  not  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  abi'urd,  filly. 

An  Impertinent,  a  troublefome  or  foolifh  Perfon. 

Impertinently  [impertinemcnt ,  F.l  after.a  filly,  abfurd 
Manner,  £jfr. 

Impe'rtinentness  [of  impertinence ,  F,  of  in  negat.  and 
ftrtinens,  L.  belonging  to]  Extravagance,  Nonfenie,  Ab- 
lurdneis;  alfo  unreasonable  or  ill-timed  troublefomnefs. 

Impe'rvious  [impervius ,  L.]  that  does  not  afford  any 
Paffage  through  it;  it  confifts  of  fuch  a  clofenefs  of  Pores, 
or  particular  configuration  of  Parts,  as  will  not  admit  another 
thro’. 

Impervious  Bodies  [with  Philofophers]  Bodies  are  faid  to 
be  impervious  to  others,  when  they  will  neither  admit  the 
Rays  of  Light,  (jfc.  nor  the  Effluvia  of  other  Bodies  to  pafs 
thro’  them. 

ImpeRviousness  [of  impert’ius,  L.  and  nefs\  the  being 
impracticable  to  be  palled,  impaffablenefs ;  or  the  having  no 
Way. 

Impe'tible  [ impetibilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  come  at  or 

hurt. 

Impeti’ginous  [impetiginofus,  L.]  troubled  with  the  Im¬ 
petigo,  Scabbinefs. 

Impe'tigo  [in  Medicine ]  a  cutaneous  foulnefs,  as  the  Itch, 
a  Ring- Worm,  or  Tetter.  L. 

Impetigo  Celji,  a  fort  of  Leprofy  or  Scabbinefs. 

Impe'tigo  Plinii  [with  Phyficians]  a  Difeafe  called  Lichen 
Greecorum. 

I’mpetr  able  [impetrabilis,  L.]  eafy  to  be,  or  that  may 
be  attained  by  entreaty. 

I'mpetrableness  [of  impetrabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  capable- 
nefs  of  being  gotten  or  obtained  by  entreaty,  Life. 

To  I'mpetr  ate  [impetrare,  L.]  to  get  or  obtain  by  ear- 
neft  requeft  or  entreaty. 

ImpetraItion,  an  obtaining  by  requeft,  £sV.  L. 

Impetra'tion  [in  Old  Statutes ]  the  getting  of  Benefices 
and  Church  Offices  beforehand  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  belonged  to  the  King,  or  other  Lay  Patron. 

Impe’tuous  [ impetuofus ,  L.]  violent,  vehement,  raging, 
boiftersus,  hafty. 

Impetu'osity  *1  [impetuojitas,  L.]  a  violent  motion  or 

Impe'tuousness  j  driving  on;  vehemency,  furioufnefs. 

Impe'tus  [in  Mechanifm]  the  blow  or  force  with  which 
one  Body  ftrikes  againft  another. 

I'mpierment  [ Old  Staff]  an  impairing  or  prejudicing. 

Impi'ety  T  [ impietas ,  L.  impiete, F.]  Irreligion, 

I'mpiousness  j  Ungodlinefs. 

I'mping.  See  To  Imp. 

I  mpious  [impius,  L.]  ungodly,  wicked,  profane,  lewd. 

Impi  ety  [Hieroglyphica/ly]  was  by  the  Egyptians  repre- 
fented  by  a  Quail ;  becaufe  they  fay,  that  this  Bird  doth  fu- 
rioufly  chatter,  as  it  fhe  were  offended,  when  the  Crefcent  of 
the  Moon  firft  appears. 

-An  I'mpious  Wretch  [Hieroglyphic  ally]  was  reprefented 
by  the  Hippopotamus  or  River-Horie,  a  Creature  that  lives  in 
the  Water  as  well  as  in  the  Air ;  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  kill 
both  its  Father  and  Mother,  tearing  them  in  Pieces  with  its 

Teeth. 

Impignora'tion,  a  putting  to  Pawn.  L. 

Impi'grity  [ impigritas ,  L.]  diligence,  Induftry,  quick- 
nefs  of  difpatch. 

Impingua'tion,  a  fattening.  L. 

Impla'cable  [ implacabilis ,  L.]  not  to  be  appealed  of 
pacified.  r 

Implacability  T  [implacabilitas ,  L.]  implacable,  un- 

Iwipl  a'cableness  j  appeafable,  or  irreconcilable  Hatred. 

To  IMPLa.nt  [Gf  in  anci  plnntare,  L.]  to  fix  or  fallen  in 
the  Mind. 

Im plant a'tion,  a  fetting  or  fixing  into. 

.  Implanta'tion,  is  one  of  the  fix  kinds  of  Tranfplanta- 
tion.  r 

^  Implant  a'tion  [with  fome  pretenders  to  Phyfick]  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  curing  by  placing  Plants,  or  at  leaft  their  Roots,  in  a 
Ground  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and  water’d  with  what 


the  Patient  ufed  to  wafh  himfelf,  by  which  means  they  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  Difeafe  is  tranflated  into  the  Plant. 

To  Implea'd  [of  im  and plaider ,  F.l  to  fue  or  profecute 
by  courfeofLaw. 

Implements  [proh.  of  implementum,  L.  a  filling  up,  or 
of  employer,  F.  q.  d.  Employments]  neceffaries  of  a  handy- 
craft  Trade,  as  Tools,  Cf c.  alfo  ot  a  Houfe,  as  Furniture, 
&c. 


To  I  mplicate  [implicaturn,  L.]  to  infold,  wrap  up  in, 
iff  c. 

Implicated  [in  Medicine]  is  apply’d  to  thofe  Fevers, 
when  the  Patient  is  afflicted  by  two  at  a  time;  either  of  the 
fame  kind  or  a  different ;  as  a  double  Tertian,  or  an  intermit¬ 
tent  Tertian  and  a  Quartan. 

Implication,  a  folding  or  wrapping  up  within  another 
thing ;  an  intricating  or  intangling^  an  incumberance. 

Implicit  \_implicitus,  L]  tacitly  underftood;  that  is  not 
exprefs  d  in  plain  terms,  but  only  follows  by  confequencej 
obfeure. 

Impli  cit  Faith  [with  D'vinn]  is  fuch  a  belief,  as  is 
grounded  upon,  and  altogether  upheld  by  the  Judgment  and 
Authority  of  others. 

Impli  citness  [of  implicatus  or  implicitus,  Li]  a  being 
folded  or  inveloped  in  another,  the  not  being  expreffed  in 
plain  Terms,  but  only  following  by  Confequence ;  a  tacit 
Underfta  tiding. 

To  ImploRe  \jmplerare ,  L.l  to  beg  earneftly  with 
Tears  and  Prayers,  to  beieech. 

To  Implo  V  (j employer ,  F.j]  to  mind  one  Bufincfs ;  to  keep 
in  aftion. 

Implo'y  T  [ employ ,  F.]  Occupation,  Bufinefs, 
Implo/ymentj  Trade,  £3 V. 

ImplU'MED  [implumis,  L.]  unfledged,  not  feathered. 

IMfluvvious  [of  imptuvius,  L.j  wet  with  Rain. 

To  Imply'  [ 'implicare ,  L.j)  to  unfold  or  contain;  to  de¬ 
note,  to  fignify ;  to  infer  or  gather  from. 

IMPOLI'TE  \Jmpolitus,  L.]  unpolilhed,  rude,  coarfe, 
rough. 

Impo'liTICK  [of  in  neg.  and  politicus,  L.]  difagreeable  or 
contrary  to  the  Rules  of  Policy;  imprudent,  unwife. 

IMPO'LITICKNESS  [of  in  neg.  politicus,  L.  mKlT 
Gr.  and  nefs~\  contrarinefs  to  the  Rules  of  Policy;  impru¬ 
dence,  £sV. 


Imporca  tion,  a  making  a  Balk  or  Ridge  in  the  plough¬ 
ing  of  Land.  L. 

Impo  rous  [of  in  neg.  and  porofus,  L.jj  having  no  Pores 
or  little  Holes  tor  the  Paffage  of  Sweat,  Vapours,  £3 V. 

ImpoRou sness,  a  being  free  from,  or  the  want  of  Pores 
for  the  Paffage  of  Sweat,  Vapours,  £ffr. 

ImpoRt,  Scnfe  or  Meaning;  alfo  a  bringing  of  foreign 
Goods  into  a  Nation.  F. 

To  Impo'rt  [import  are,  L.]  to  mean,  to  fignify  ;  alfo 
to  concern ;  alfo  to  bring  in  foreign  Commodities  into  a  Port. 

Importing  [importans,  L.  important,  F.j  bringing 
Commodities  into  a  Port;  alfo  concerning,  fignifying. 

Importance  [ importance ,  F.]  moment,  confequence, 
weight;  alfo  meaning. 

Impo/rtant  [important,  F.]  of  moment,  confequence, 
weight. 

ImpoRtUNATE  [ importunus ,  L.l  troublefome,  wearying 
with  repeated  Requelts,  or  unfeafonable  ones ;  very  urgent. 

IMporTU’nacy  7  [ importunitasi  L.  j]  an  eager 

IMportu  nit  Y  >  urging  or  prefling,  troublefome- 

ImpoRtunateness  ^  neis,  a  wearying  with  too  fre¬ 
quent  or  unfeafonable  Requefts,  hard  dunning. 

IMPORTU  NE  [importunus,  L.]  unfeafonable.  Milton . 

To  Import  U'ne  [ importuner ,  F.j]  to  prefs  or  fue  to  a 
Perfon  with  great  preffingnefs,  to  requeft  earneftly  and  often. 

ImpoRtuqus  [importuofus,  L.]  withour  Port  or  Har¬ 
bours. 

To  Impose  [impojitum,  L.  impofer,  F.]  to  put,  fet,  or 
lay  upon;  to  lay  or  fet  a  Tax  upon ;  alfo  to  enjoin. 

To  Impose  upon,  to  put  upon  one,  to  defraud,  deceive,- 

£5Y. 

To  Impo'se  [with  Printers]  is  to  fet  the  Pages  in  their 
proper  order  in  a  Form  or  Chace,  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
the  Prefs. 

Imposition,  a  laying  on  an  Injunflion;  alfo  an  Affef- 
ment ;  alfo  a  deceiving. 

Imposi'tion,  a  peculiar  Way  of  curing  certain  Difeafes, 
being  a  kind  of  Tranfplantation,  which  is  thus  performed. 
They  take  fome  of  the  implanted  Spirit,  or  Excrement  of  the 
Part  of  the  Patient’s  Body,  or  of  both  together,  and  place  it 
between  the  Bark  and  the  Wood  of  a  Tree  or  Plant,  and 
then  cover  it  with  Mud.  Or  others  bore  a  Hole  in  the 
Tree,  £sV.  with  an  Augur,  and  put  in  the  Matter  beforemen- 
4  T  tioned. 
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tioned,  and  then  flop  the  Hole  with  a  Tampion  of  the  fame 
Wood,  and  cover  it  with  Mud.  And  when  the  effeft  has 
followed  they  take  the  Matter  out  of  the  Tree.  If  they  would 
have  the  E  fie  ft  fhould  be  fpeedy,  they  make  choice  of  a  Tree 
that  is  a  quick  grower;  if  they  would  have  the  Effeft  lading, 
they  chule  a  Tree  of  long  continuance,  as  the  Oak. 

Impo  ssible  [ impofftbilis ,  L.]  that  is  not  poffible,  or 
cannot  be  done. 

Impossibi  lity  [ impofftbilitas ,  L.  impoffibilite,  F.] 

Impo'ssibleness  j  or  that  which  cannotbe  done. 

Impo'st  [ impofia ,  L.]  Impofition,  Cuftom,  Tribute, 
and  more  particularly  the  Tax  received  by  the  Prince  for 
fuch  Merchandizes,  as  are  brought  into  any  Haven  from 
other  Nations. 

Impo'st  [in  Architecture]  is  a  Plinth  or  little  Cornice, 
that  crowns  a  Piedroit  or  Pier,  and  fupports  the  Couffinet, 
which  is  the  firrt  Stone,  that  a  Vault  or  Arch  commences,  or. 

Imports  [in  Architecture]  are  fometimes  call'd  Chaptrels, 
they  being  the  Parts  on  which  the  Feet  of  Arches  Hand,  or 
the  Capitals  of  Pilailers,  that  fupport  Arches.  Tliefe  Im¬ 
ports  are  conformable  to  their  proper  Orders.  The  Tufcan 
has  a  Plinth  only ;  the  Dortch  two  Faces  crowned;  the  Ionick 
a  Larmier  or  Crown  over  the  two  Faces;  the  Corinthian  and 
Compofte  have  a  Larmier,  Freeze,  and  other  Mouldings. 

Impo'st  or  \Jmpofteur,  F.[]  a  falfe  Pretender,  a  De¬ 
ceiver,  a  Cheat.  L- 

Impo^stumated  [ apojtume ,  F.]  grown  to  an  Impoftu- 
mation,  i.  e.  a  gathering  or  Collection  of  corrupt  Matter  in 
the  Body. 

ImpostumaVion,  the  aft  of  Importumating. 

Pejiilential  Impo'stume  [  with  Phyjicians  ]  a  fwelling  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Fever,  a  lwooning  and  faintnefs. 

Impo'sture  [of  impoj'iura ,  L.]  Deceit,  Coufenage,  Fraud, 
Cheat. 

I'mpotence  o  {impotentia,  L.jweaknefs,  want  of  power, 

I'mpotencyd  orftrength,  or  means  to  perform  any  thing; 
alfo  a  natural  defeft  which  hinders  Generation. 

Impotent  {.impotent,  L.]  unable,  weak,  maimed,  lame; 
alfo  vain,  fruitlefs. 

Lmpotentness  [ impotentia ,  L.]  want  of  power  or  flrength, 
weaknefs. 

To  Impoverish  {appauvrir,  F.  depauperare,  L.]  to  make 
Poor. 

Impoverishment  {depauperatio,  L.]  a  being  made  poor. 

To  Impou/nd  Cattle ,  to  put  them  in  a  Pound,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  trefpafs  done  by  them. 

To  Impo'wer  [of  in  and  Pozver  of pouvoir,  F.  or poteftas, 
L.]  to  put  into  Power,  to  authorize,  to  furnifh  with  Power. 

Impracticable,  that  cannot  be  done,  F. 

Impra/cticableness  [of  impraticable,  F.  and  nefs]  im- 
poffiblenefs  to  be  done  or  efiefted. 

To  Lmprecate  {imprecare,  L.]  to  wifh  evil,  to  curfe,  to 
call  down  mifchief  upon. 

Imprecatory,  that  contains  or  implies  Imprecation  or 
Curling. 

Imprecation,  a  Curfing,  calling  or  wilhing  for  mifchief 
upon  another. 

Imprecations  [with  the  Antients]  a  kind  of  Go  dele  lies 
which  the  Latins  alfo  called  Dirts,  who  they  imagined  to  be 
the  Executioners  of  evil  Confciences ;  who  were  called  Eu- 
tnenides  in  Hell,  Furies  on  Earth,  and  Imprecations  in  Heaven. 
They  invoked  thefe  Deities  with  Prayers  and  pieces  of  Verfes 
to  deftroy  their  Enemies. 

Impre'gnable  that  cannot  be  taken  by  Force,  F. 

Impr  e'gn  able  ness  [of  impregnable,  F.  and  nefs]  uncapa- 
blenefs  of  being  taken  by  force. 

To  Impregnate  [jmpregnare,  L.]  to  get  with  Child. 

Impre  gnated  [ impregnatus ,  L.]  great  with  Child. 

Impregnated  {s'impregne,  F.]  imbodied,  imbibed,  (bak¬ 
ed  in. 

Impregnation,  is  the  immiflion  of  the  male  Seed  in  Coi¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  Female  Conceives,  or  becomes  with 
Young;  alfo  Conception. 

Impregnation  [in  Chymiflrf]  is  when  any  Body  hath  im¬ 
bib’d  fo  much  Moifture,  that  it  will  admit  no  more. 

Impre'gn’d  \Jmpregnee,  F.]  impregnated.  Milton. 

Im'prese,  an  Emblem  or  Device  with  a  Motto,  Ital. 

Impre'ss  {impreffto,  L.]  a  Stamp,  Mark  or  Print. 

To  Impre'ss  [ impreffum ,  L.]  to  Print,  Stamp  or  make  an 
Impreffion  on  the  Mind,  or  upon  the  narural  Faculties  of  the 
Body. 

To  Impre'ss  Soldiers  or  Seamen,  is  to  compel  them  into 
the  pnblick  Service. 

Impre’s3ed  [of  impreffus,  L.]  printed,  ftamped,  having  an 
Impreffion  on  it ;  alfo  compelled  into  the  publick  Service. 


Impressed  Species  [with  the  Pcripaieticks]  Species  which 
(they  fay)  Bodies  emit  refembling  them,  which  are  convey’d 
by  the  exterior  Senfes  to  the  common  Senfory,  thefe  impref- 
fed  Species  or  Impreffions,  being  material  and  fenfible  are 
rendred  intelligible  by  the  aftive  Intelleft,  and  being  thus 
fpiritualiz’d  they  are  thus  termed  as  exprcflcd  from  others. 
Impre'ssion,  a  Print,  Stamp,  Mark,  &c.  F.  of  L. 
Impression  [with  Pbilofopbers]  is  a  Term  apply’d  to  the 
Species  of  Objefts,  which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome  Mark 
or  Impreffion  on  the  Senfes,  the  Mind  and  the  Memory. 

Impression  of  Books,  is  that  Number  which  is  printed 
off  at  the  fame  time. 

Imprest  Money,  Money  given  to  Soldiers,  &c.  compel¬ 
led  into  the  publick  Service, 

Impri'mery  {Fimprimerie,  F.]  a  Printing-houfe ;  alfo  the 
Art  of  Printing ;  alfo  a  Print  or  Impreffion. 

Impr i'ming  [with  Hunters]  is  the  roufing,  unharbouring 
or  diflodging  a  wild  Beart ;  alfo  a  caufing  her  to  forfake  the 
Herd. 

Impri'mings,  firrt  EfTays,  Beginnings. 

I'mprimis,  in  the  firrt  Place,  firrt  of  all,  L. 

To  Imprint  {imprimere,  L.  empreindre,  F.]  to  imprefsor 
fix  a  thing,  or  make  an  Impreffion  upon  the  Mind,  &c. 

To  Imtri'son  {emprifonner,  F.]  to  put  into  Prifon  or  Jail. 
Imprisonment  {emprifonnement,  F.]  a  being  imprifoned, 
confinement,  the  reltraint  of  a  Perfon’s  liberty,  whether  in  his 
own  Houfc,  the  Cage  or  the  Stocks. 

Improvable  {improbabilis,  L.]  unlikely,  that  has  not  any 
likelihood  of  being  true. 

Impro  bableness"',  [of  improbabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  unlike- 
Improbabi'lity  j  nefs  to  be  true. 

Improba'tion,  a  difallowing  or  difapproving  of,  diflike. 
Improbity  {improbitas,  L.]  knavery,  difhonefty. 
Improcreated  {improcreatus,  L.]  not  begotten. 
Improper  {improprius,  I,.] inconvenient,  unfit,  unfeafon- 
able  ;  thus  an  improper  Word,  is  a  Word  that  does  not  agree 
With  the  Thing,  nor  exprefies  it  lufficiently. 

Improper  Fraftion.  See  Fraction. 

Impropria'tion,  is  when  a  Layman  is  pofTeffed  of  a 
Church-living,  and  Converts  the  profits  of  it  to  his  own  pri¬ 
vate,  ufe  only  maintaining  a  Vicar  to  ferve  the  Cure. 

Impropria'tor,  a  Lay-man  that  has  a  Parlonagc  or  Ec> 
clefiaftical  Living  at  his  own  diipofal. 

Improprie'ty  {impropriety,  F.  of  improprietas,  L.}  Qua¬ 
lity  of  fomething  that  is  fit  or  proper;  the  Ufe  of  improper 
and  infignificant  Words  by  a  Speaker  or  Writer. 

Improvable,  that  may  be  improved  or  made  better. 
Impro  vableness  [prob.  of  im  and prouer,  F.  to  ellay  or 
try,  q.  d.  to  make  better  by  EfTays  or  Trials,  and  nefs,  unlefs 
you  had  rather  from  in  and  probus,  L.  good]  capablenefs  of 
being  improved  or  made  better. 

To  Impro've  [of  i?/t  and  prouver,  F.]  to  better,  or  make 
the  bell  of;  to  promote  or  advance;  to  bring  to  greater  Per- 
feftion;  to  make  a  conliderable  Progrefs  in  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
alfo  to  grow  more  refined. 

Impro'vement,  bettering,  progrefs,  an  advancing  of  Pro¬ 
fits  ;  a  thriving,  a  benefiting  in  any  kind  of  Profeffion. 

ImproVident  {impr.ovidus,  L]  not  feeing  before,  not 
forecalting;  unheedful. 

Improvidence  {improvidentia,  L.]  want  of  fore- 

Im  prow  id  ent  ness  J*  cart,  or  taking  thought  beforehand. 
Impru'dent  \jmprudens,  L.l  inconfiderate,  unwife,  un- 
advifed. 

Impru/dence  ~i  \jmprudentia ,  L.]  indiferetion,  un- 
Impru'dentness  j  adviiednefs,  want  of  diliberation, 
forethought,  precaution,  l$c.  F. 

Impube'scent  [ impubefeens ,  L.]  beginning  to  have  a  Beard. 
Impudence  "!  {impudent ia,  L.]  fhamelefnels,  a  being 
Iampudentness  j  void  of  modelly  or  civility ;  alio  fauci- 
nefs,  F.  1 

I'm pu dent  {impudens,  L.]  fhamelels,  brazen-faced,  grace- 
lefs,  mal-apert,  fancy.  • 

Impru'viamentum  [old  Rec.]  the  improvement  of  Land 
Husbandry,  &c. 

To  Impu'gn  [  impugnare,  L.  ]  to  endeavour  to  Confute  a 
Doftrine,  &c.  by  Argument. 

Inpui'ssance,  wrant  of  Power,  Strength  or  Ability,  F- 
ImpuVse  {impulfus,  L.]  a  pufhing  or  driving  forward;  an 
inforcement,  motion,  perluafion. 

Impu'lsed  {impulfus,  L.]  driven  forward,  foroed  on,  &e- 
Impulsion,  a  driving  forward,  a  thrufting  or  pufliing on; 
alfo  a  conllraining. 

Impu'i.siveness,  impelling,  forcing  or  driving  in  Quality. 
Impu'nity  {impunitas,  L.]  3  freedom  or  an  exemption 
from  Punifhment. 

Im-* 
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Impu're  [impurus,  L.]  Unclean,  foul,  filthy;  alio  lewd, 
difhoneft. 

Impu'reness^  [  impuritas,  L.  ]  filthmefs,  uncleannels. 

Impurity  S  lewdnefs. 

Impu'rpi-ei>  [  of  in  and  pourpree,  F.  purpuratus,  L>.]ren- 
dred  of  a  purple  Colour. 

Imputation,  an  imputing  or  laying  to  ones  Charge. 

Impu'tative  [of  imputatus,  L.]  that  is  imputed. 

To  Impu'te  [ imputation ,  L.]  to  attribute,  account,  reckon 
or  afcribe  to. 

Imputrescibi  lity  [of  imputrefcibilis,  L.]  mcorruptible- 


nefs. 

Imum  Cali  [i.  e.  the  lower  part  of  the  Heavens]  a  Term 
that  Allrologers  ufe  for  the  fourth  Houfe  in  a  Figure  of  the 

Heavens. 

In,  a  Latin  Propofttion,  as  in  a  Place,  &c. 

In,  as  to  put  a  Horle  In  [with  Horfemeti]  is  to  breed  or 
drefs  him*  by  which  Expreffion  is  underftood,  the  putting 
him  right  upon  the  Hand,  and  upon  the  Heels. 

Inabi  lity  [of  in  neg.  and  kahilis,  L.  inbabilite,  F.]  un- 
ablenefs  or  incapacity  to  do  or  adt. 

Ina'bstinence  [  of  in,  neg.  and  abflinentia,  L.  ]  intem¬ 
perance. 

Inaccessible  [of  in  and  acceff  bills,  L.]  unapproachable, 
that  no  Perfon  can  approach,  not  to  be  come  at. 

Inaccessible  height  or  diftance  [with  Surveyors ]  that 
Vvhich  cannot  be  mealured  by  reafon  of  iome  obftacle  in  the 
way,  as  a  River,  Ditch,  fsY. 

Inacce'ssibleness  [of  in,  neg.  accejjible,  F.  of  L.  and 
refs']  unapproachablenefs,  un-come-at-ablenefs. 

Tna'ction,  inaftivity,  a  Privation  of  Motion,  or  an  An¬ 


nihilation  of  all  the  Faculties. 

Ina'dec^u ate  [of  in,  neg.  and  adaquatus,  L.]  difpropor- 
tionate. 

Inadequate  Ideas  [ \n  Pbilofpby ]  is  a  partial  or  incom- 
plcat  reprefentation  of  any  thing  to  the  Mind. 

In'adkqu  ateness  [  of  in  neg.  aacequatus,  L.  and  nefs  ] 
difproportionatenefs. 

Inadve'rtance  7  [of  inadvertance,  F.  and  nefs ]  in- 
Inadve/rtantness5  advertancy;  a  want  of  heedorcare; 
a  not  minding  fufficiently. 

Inadve'rtant,  not  fufficiently  heeding. 

In  a/ff a bl e  [of  in  neg.  and  affabilis,  L.  ]  unpleafant  in 
Converfation,  uncourteous. 

Inaffecta'tion,  unaffedtednefs,  a  being  free  from  pre- 
cifenefs,  or  formality. 

Ina/lienable,  that  which  cannot  validly  be  alienated  or 
made  over  to  another. 

Inaliena'bleness  \_inalienable  F.  of  alienare,  L  and 
nefs]  incapablenefs  of  being  alienated,  or  transferred  to  ano¬ 
ther  by  Law. 

Ina  lime'nta  L  [  of  in  and  alimenturn,  L.]  that  does  not 
nourifh. 

Ina'miable  [ inamabilis ,  L  ]  unlovely,  not  worthy  to  be 
loved. 

Ina'miableness  [of  inamabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  unlovelinefs, 
undeiervingnefs  of  love. 

Inami'ssible  [of  amifjibilis,  L.]  that  can  never  be  loft. 
In amissibi'lit y  T  [of  inamiffbilis,  L.  and  nefs]  unca- 
InamPssibleness  j  pablenefs  of  being  loft. 

Inamora'to,  a  Lover,  a  Sweetheart,  Ital. 

To  Ina'mour  [of  in  and  amor,  L.]  to  engage  in  Love,  to 
indear  in  AfFedlion. 

Inane  [ inanis ,  L.]  empty,  Vain. 

%  Inaniloquent  [ inaniloquus ,  L.]  talking  or  babbling  vain¬ 
ly- 

Inanimate  [inanimatus,  L.]  a  Body  that  has  loft  its  Soul, 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any. 

Inanimated  [inanimat us,  L.]  Lifelefs,  Dead,  without 

Life  or  Soul. 

Inani  tion  [in  Medicine]  emptirtefs,  or  the  State  of  the 
Stomach  when  it  is  empty  and  needs  Food. 

Inanity  [inanitas,  L.]  emptinefs,  or  abfolute  vacuity; 
implying  abfence  of  all  Body  and  Matter  whatfoever. 

In  a  ppetency  [of  in  and  appetentia,  L.]  a  want  of  Ap¬ 
petite  for  V’idfuals. 

Ina'pplication,  hcedlefnefs,  L. 

Ina'pplicABleness  [of  in  and  applicabilis,  L.  and  nefs] 
uncapablenefs  of  being  applied  to. 

Ina'rable  [inarabilis,  L.]  not  to  be  Ploughed. 

In  a  rgenta'tion  [of  in  and  argentum ,  L.  Silver]  a  gilding 
Vering  a  Thing  with  Silver. 

In  arti'cul  ate  [of  in  and  articulatus,  L.]  not  articulate, 
indiftinft,  confufed. 

Inartifi'cial  [of  inartificialis,  L.]  artlefs,  unwork¬ 
manlike. 


Inartifi’cialness  [of  inartificialis,  L.  and  nefs]  artleT 
nefs,  unlikenefs  to  having  been  performed  by  a  Workman. 

Inau  dible  [inaudibilis,  L.]  not  to  be  heard.  L. 
Inau'dibleness  [of  inaudibilis ,  L.  and  nefs]  uncapable¬ 
nefs  of  being  heard. 

Inau  gurated  [inaugurates,  L.]  a  being  admitted  into 
the  College  of  Augurs  among  the  Romans]  inftalled,  invefted 
with  an  Office  or  Dignity. 

Inauguration,  an  Inftallment,  the  Ceremony  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Coronation  of  a  King,  or  making  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  &c. 

To  Inau  rate  [inauratum,  L.]  to  gild  or  cover  with 
Gold. 

Inaura'tion,  a  covering  or  gilding  with  Gold.  L. 
Inausfi'cious  [inaufpicatus,  L.]  unlucky,  ill-boding. 

In  auspi'ciousness  [of  inaufpicatus,  L.  and  nefs]  uripromi- 
fingnefs ;  alfo  unluckinefs,  unlortunatenefs. 

Inblau'r  a  [old  Reel]  the  produtt  or  profit  of  Land. 
I'nborow  and  Out-borosv,  an  Office  in  antient  Times  of 
obferving  the  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs  of  thofe  who  travelled  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland. 

I'nbred  [of  in,  i.  e.  within,  and  Bjte'oan,  Sax.  to  breed] 
natural,  bred  within  a  Perfon,  or  born  with  him. 

Inca  a  Name  or  Title  given  by  the  Peruvians  to  the  it 
Ynca_I  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

Incale'scency  [oi  mcalejcere,  L.]  growing  hot  by  fome 
internal  Motion  and  Fermentation,  or  by  Friftion. 

Incale'scent  [inealefeens,  L  ]  a  growing  hot  by  fome  in¬ 
ternal  Motion  or  Fermentation. 

Incale'scent  Mercury  [ with  Cbymfis]  a  Name  which 
Mr.  Boyle  gives  to  Mercury  or  Quickfilver,  prepared  after  a 
particular  Manner,  fo  that  being  mingled  with  a  due  proporti¬ 
on  of  leaf  Gold  or  Filings,  would  amalgamate  or  turntoaPafte 
and  grow  hot  with  the  Gold,  even  in  the  palm  of  the  Hand. 

Incame'ration  [in  the  apoftolick  Chancery  at  Rome]  the 
Union  of  fome  Land,  Right  or  Revenue  to  the  Dominion  of 
the  Pope. 

To  Inc  a'mp  [of  in  and  camper,  F.]  to  pitch  Tents,  of 
build  Huts  on  a  Place  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

An  Inca'mpinc,  [campement,  F.]  an  Incampment. 
Inca'mpment,  the  lying  of  an  Army  in  the  Field. 
Incanta'tion,  Enchantment,  a  Charm  or  Spell;  Words 
or  Ceremonies  ufed  by  Magicians  to  raife  Devils ;  or  to  abufs 
the  iimplicity  of  the  People. 

Inca'pable  [incapax,  L.]  not  capable,  unable,  unfit. 
Incapableness?  [of  incapacity  F.]  the  want  of  Quali- 
Incapa'city  5  ties,  Power  or  Parts  fufficient  or  necef- 
fary  to  do  or  receive  a  thing. 

Incapacity  in  matters  of  Benefices  [with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tbolichs]  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  renders  the  Provifion  of  a 
Benefice  null  in  its  original ;  as  want  of  a  Difpenfation  for 
Age  in  a  Minor,  Legitimation  in  a  Baftard,  Naturalization 
in  a  Foreigner,  &c.  the  other  is  acceffionary,  and  annuls  the 
Provifions,  which  at  firft  were  valid,  as  grievous  Offences 
and  Crimes,  &c.  which  vacate  the  Benefice  to  all  intents, 
and  render  the  holding  it  irregular. 

Incapacitate,  to  render  uncapable,  to  put  out  of  a  Ca¬ 
pacity. 

Incapa'ciousness  [of  incapax,  L.  and  nef]  the  wanting 
capacity,  room  or  fpace. 

Inca  rcera'tion,  an  imprifoning  or  putting  into  Prifon. 
Inca'rnadine,  a  bright  Carnation  or  flefh  Colour,  F. 
Incarna'ntia  [in  Surgery]  fuch  Medicaments  as  bring  on 
Flefh. 

Inca'rnate  Devil,  a  devilifh  Perfon,  a  Devil  in  thefhape 
of  a  Man. 

Inca'rnated  [incarnatus,  L.  ]  having  brought  or  taken 
Flefh  upon  him ;  alfo  fupplied  or  filled  Up  with  new  Flefh. 
Incarna'tion,  affirming  or  taking  of  Flefh,  L. 
Incarna'tion  [in  Theology]  is  the  union  of  the  Son  of 
God  with  human  Nature. 

Incarna'tion  [with  Surgeons]  a  making  of  Flefh  grow  in 
Wounds,  &c. 

Inca'rnative  Bandage  [with  Surgeons]  is  a  Filet  with  a 
Noozc  or  Eye  at  one  End  of  it,  fo  that  the  other  may  be  put 
through  it. 

Inca'rnatives,  Medicines  that  produce  or  caufe  Flefh  to 
grow. 

Incarta'tion  [with  Cbymfis]  a  purifying  of  Gold,  by 
means  of  Silver  and  Aqua  Fortisi 

Inca'stelled  [of  in  and  cafiellum,  L.  a  Caftle]  inclofed 
within  a  fort  of  a  round  Caftle  of  Stone  or  Brick,  as  Con¬ 
duits  are. 

Inca'stelled  [of  encaflelle,  F.]  Hoof-bound  or  narrow 
heeled,  fpoken  of  Beafts. 

Inca'vated  [ incavatus ,  L  ]  made  hollow. 
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Incendiary  \jneendiarius,  L.]  one  who  fet  Houfes  on 
Fire;  alfo  one  who  lows  Strife  and  Divifion. 

I'ncense  [ incenfum ,  L.J  a  rich  Perfume,  ufed  in  Sacrifices 
and  facred  Uies. 

Incense -Wort,  an  Herb. 

Ince'nsed  [incenfus  of  incendere ,  L.  to  burn]  perfumed  or 
fumed  with  Incenfe.  , 

Ince'nsed  [of  incenfus  of  incendcre ,  L.  to  kindle]  provoked 
to  Anger,  fet  in  a  Flame. 

I’ncensing,  the  burning  Perfumes  to  the  honour  of  fome 
Deity. 

Ince  nsory  [incenfonum,  L.]  a  Cenfer  or  perfuming  Pan. 
Ince'ntor,  the  fame  as  an  Incendiary. 

An  Ince'ntive  [ incentivum ,  L.]  an  incitement  or  Motive. 
Incentive  [incentivus,  L.]  inciting  or  ftirring  up. 
Ince'ption,  a  beginning  or  enterprize.  L. 

Incentives  [with  Grammarians]  as  Verbs  Inceptives,  are 
fuch  as  exprefs  a  proceeding  by  degrees  in  any  adlion. 

Ince'ptive  [incept  ivus,  L.]of,  or  pertaining  to  a  beginning. 
Inceptive  Magnitude  [in  Geometry]  a  term  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  fuch  Moments  or  firft  Principles,  as  tho’  of  no  Magnitude 
ihemfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing  fuch ;  as  for  Inftance ; 
a  Point  has  no  Magnitude  ofitfelf,  but  is  inceptive  of  it.  A 
Line  conildered  one  Way  has  no  Magnitudes  as  to  Breadth; 
but  by  its  Motion  is  capable  of  producing  a  Surface,  which 
hath  Breadth. 

Ince'ptor,  a  beginner ;  [in  the  Univerfity]  it  fignifies  one 
who  has  newly  taken  the  Degree  of  Mailer  ot  Arts,  (Ac. 
I'ncerated  [inceratus,  L.]  covered  with  Wax,  feared. 
Incera'tion  [in  Pharmacy]  is  a  mixing  of  moifture  with 
fomething  that  is  dry,  till  the  fubilance  is  brought  to  the 
confidence  of  foft  Wax. 

Incertitude  [incertitude,  L.]  uncertainty,  doubtfulnefs. 
Ince'ssant  [ hicejfans ,  L.]  without  ceafing. 
Ince'ssantness,  continualnefs,  uneeafingnefs. 

I'ncest  [ incejlus ,  L.]  carnal  Copulation  or  Marriage  with 
one  who  is  of  too  near  a  kin. 

Spiritual  Incest,  is  whan  a  Vicar,  or  fpiritual  Perfon, 
enjoys  both  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  i.  e.  holds  two 
Benefices,  the  one  of  which  depends  upon  the  Collation  of 
the  other. 

Incestuous  [ ineejluofus ,  L.]  guilty  of,  or  given  to  com¬ 
mit  Inceft. 

Ince  stuousness  [of  ineejluofus ,  L.  and  nefs]  Marriage  or 
carnal  Copulation  with  one  that  is  too  near  of  Kin. 

Inch  [Ince,  S/?*.]  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Foot. 

Inch  by  Inch,  gradually. 

To  Inch  out,  to  lengthen  out  to  the  utmoft. 

Inch  of  Candle,  or  Sale,  is  when  a  large  parcel  of  Mer¬ 
chandizes  are  divided  into  feveral  Parcels,  called  Lots,  and 
according  to  the  Propofals  of  Sale,  the  Buyers  bid,  while  about 
an  Inch  of  Wax  Candle  is  burning,  the  lad  Bidder,  before 
the  going  out  of  the  Candle,  has  the  Lot. 

To  Inchai'n  [ enchainer ,  F.]  to  put  into  Chains. 

To  Incha'nt  [incantare,  L.  enchanter,  F.]  to  bewitch  or 
charm,  to  ufe  magick  or  fome  diabolical  Art,  for  the  working 
of  fomething  wonderful,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of 
Nature. 

Inch  a'ntment  {enchantement,  F.  of  ineant amentum,  L.] 
a  Spell  or  Charm. 

Incha'nter  [ cnchanteur ,  F.  incantator,  L.]  a  Magician. 
Incha  ntress  [inchanterejfe ,  F.  of  incantatrix ,  L.]  a 
Sorcerefs,  a  Witch.  J 

To  Incha'se  [ enchajfer ,  F.]  to  fet  or  work  in  Gold,  Silver, 

CiV. 

Lnchipjn  [with  Hunters]  the  lowed  Gut  of  a  Deer. 
I'nchoated  [inchoatus,  L.]  begun. 

Inchoa'tive,  a  term  dignifying  the  beginning  of  a  thing 
or  adtion. 

Inchoatives  [in  Gram  ]  See  Inceptives . 

To  Inci'de  [incider e,  L.]  to  cut  into. 

I  ncidence  [of  incidens,  L.]  a  falling  in  with,  or  meeting 
together. 

Incidence  [in  Geometry]  the  direction  by  which  one  Body 
flrikes  upon  another.  1 

Angle  of  Incidence,  the  Angle  made  by  that  Line  of 
Direction,  and  the  Angle  druck  upon. 

Incidence  Point  [in  Opticks]  is  that  Point,  in  which  a 
Ray  of  Light  is  fuppoled  to  fall  on  a  Piece  of  Glafs. 

I'ncident  [incidens,  L.  une  incident,  F.]  a  thing  that  hap¬ 
pens  or  falls  out  occafionally. 

I'ncident  [in  Com.  Law]  a  thing  neceflary,  and  depending 
on  another  as  more  principal,  as  a  Court  Baron  is  incident  to 
a  Mannorj  &c. 

I  ncident  [in  a  Poem]  is  an  Epifode  or  particular  Aflion, 
tack  d  to  the  principal  Adtion  or  depending  on  it. 


I  N 

Incidental,  happening  or  falling  out  occafionally. 
Inciden/talness,  the  quality  of  happening  or  falling  out 
occafionally. 

I'ncidentness  [of  incidens,  L.  and  nefs]  liablcnefs. 
Inciting  Medicines,  cutting  ones,  which  confid  of  point¬ 
ed  and  fharp  Particles,  as  Acids  and  mod  Salts  do  ;  by  the 
inhumation  or  force  of  which  they  divide  the  Particles  of  other 
Bodies,  that  before  cohered  one  with  another. 

Inci'nerated  [incineratus,  L.]  reduced  to  Aihes  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  Fire. 

Incinera'tion  [with  Chymtjls]  the  reducing  theBodiesof 
Plants,  Minerals,  & c.  to  Aihes  by  means  of  a  drong  Fire. 

Inci'rcled  [encircle,  F.  of  in  and  circulus,  L.]  incompaf- 
fed  or  iurrounded  with  a  Circle. 

Inci'sion,  a  Cut,  a  Gafli ;  a  cutting  or  lancing,  F.  of  L. 
Inci'sion  [with  Surgeons]  the  cutting  the  Skin  or  Flelh  to 
opena  Tumour,  or  widen  the  Orifice  of  a  Wound;  alfo  a  Fra- 
dlure  or  Wound  of  the  Scull,  made  by  a  cutting  Inllrument. 

Crucial  Inci'sion  [in  Surgery]  the  cutting  or  lancing  of  an 
Impodhume  or  S  welling  crofswiie. 

Incisi'vi  y  [with  AnaiomiJL]  the  foremod  Teeth  in  each 
Incisores  3  Jaw. 

Incisi'vus  mufculus  [in  Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  which  draws 
the  upper  Lip  upwards. 

Inci'sory  [inciforius,  L.]  that  cutteth. 

Incisores  [with  Anatomijls]  i.  e.  the  Cutters',  the  fore- 
mod  Teeth,  mod  commonly  four  in  each  Jaw,  which  have 
but  one  Root  or  Fang. 

Inci'sus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  cut  in. 

Incisure  [; -ncifura,  L.]  a  Cut  or  Gafii,  a  lancing. 

To  Inci/te  [incitare,  L.]  to  dir  up  or  move;  to  egg,  fet 
or  fpur  on. 

InCi'taTIOn'I  r.  .  t  n-  i 

Incitement  J  Yincit amentum,  L.]  inducement,  motive. 

Inci'vil  [incivilis,  L.]  unmannerly,  clownilh,  rude,  ill- 
bred. 

I n c i/ v  i  l n  F. s s  ^  [ inch i l ite,  F.  incivilis,  L.  and  nefs]  in- 
Inci'vility  J  civility,-  rudenefs,  unmannerlinefs. 
Inclau'sa  [old  Rec.]  a  home  Clofe  or  inclofure  near  an 
Houfe. 

I'ncle,  a  fort  of  Tape. 

Incle'ment  [inclemens,  L.]  unkind,  unmerciful,  rigorous.’ 
Milton. 

Incleme  ncy  [inclementia,  L.  inclemence,  F.]  rigor- 
Inclementness  j  oufnels,  fiiarpnefs,  unmercifulnefs. 
Inclinable  [of  inclinare,  L.]  inclining  to,  bent,  prone, 
apt. 

Incli'nableness'J  pronenefs  to,  aptnefs,  affeftion,  na- 
Incli'nation  j  tural  difpofition. 

Inclination  [with  Mathematicans]  fignifies  a  mutual  ap¬ 
proach,  tendency  or  leaning  of  two  Lines  or  two  Planes  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  Angle. 

The  Inclination  of  two  Planes  [in  Geometry]  is  the 
acute  Angle,  made  by  two  Lines  drawn  one  in  each  Plane, 
and  perpendicular  to  their  common  Section. 

Inclination  ofMeridians  [in  Dialling]  is  the  Angle  that 
that  Hour-line  on  the  Globe,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
Dial-Plane,  makes  with  the  Meridian. 

Inc  L  i  n  at  ion  of  a  Plane  [in  Dialling]  is  the  Arch  of  a  ver¬ 
tical  Circle,  perpendicular  to  both  the  Plane  and  the  Hori¬ 
zon,  and  intercepted  between  them. 

Incli  nation  of  the  Planes  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  to 
the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptick  are  by  Ajlronomers  accounted  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  Orbit  of  Saturn  makes  an  Angle  of  2  Degrees  30 
Minutes;  that  of  Jupiter  1  Degree  and  1  Third;  that  of* 
Mars  is  a  fmall  matter  lefs  than  2  Degrees;  that  of  Venus  is 
3  Degrees  and  one  Third ;  that  of  Mercury  is  almod  7  Degrees. 

Inclination  of  a  right  Light  to  a  Plane,  is  the  acute  An¬ 
gle,  which  this  right  Line  makes  with  another  right  Line 
drawn  in  the  Plane  through  the  Point,  where  it  is  alfo  cut  by 
a  Perpendicular,  drawn  from  any  Point  of  the  inclined  Line. 

Inclina'tion  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth,  is  the  Angle  that 
it  makes  with  the  Angle  of  the  Ecliptick. 

InclinaTion  of  a  Ray  [in  Dioptricks]  is  the  Angle  made 
by  that  Ray  with  the  Axis  of  Incidence  in  the  firft  Medium  at 
the  Point,  where  it  meets  or  enters  the  fecond  Medium,  i.  e. 
at  the  Point  oflncidence. 

InclinaTion  [in  Pharmacy]  is  the  pouring  any  Liquor 
from  its  Settlement  or  Dregs  by  caufing  the  Veflel  to  lean  on 
one  fide. 

To  Incli'ne  [inclinare,  L.]  to  bow  or  bend  to  or  towards, 
to  lean  towards. 

Incli'ning  [mclinatus,  L.  inclinant,  F.]  bowing  or  bend¬ 
ing  to,  leaning  forwards. 

Incli'ninc  Planes  [in  Dialling]  are  thofe  that  lean  or  bend 
to  the  Horizon. 

iNj 


WisTERED  [o fin  and  cloitrer,  F.l  fhut  up  in  a  Cloiiler 
or  Monnftery. 

To  Inclose  [ includere ,  L.  enclorre,  F.]  to  fhut  in,  to  fence 
about,  to  unround  with  a  Wall,  Bank,  ifc. 

Inclo'su  y[enclo/s  or  cloture,  F.  or  of  in  and  cl au  fur  a,  L  1 
a  Place  incJofed  or  fenced  in.  J 

Include  [includere,  L.J  to  take  in,  comprehend,  contain. 
Idclu  sto,  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick  called  Epnnadiplofis,  L. 
Inclusion,  an  including,  inclofing  or  comprehending,  L. 
Inclusive,  that  comprehends  or  takes  in. 
Incoagulable  [of  i„  neg.  and  coagulate,  L.]  that  can¬ 
not  be  curdled  or  congealed  together. 

Inco'g  ?  r  r 

1\coycnito  5  L°  wagnitus,  L.J  privately,  unknown. 
Inco  gitancy  ^  [ incogitantia ,  L.]  a  not  thinking 
i  co  GITA  ntness  >  or  minding,  thoughtlefnefs,  heed- 
Incogita  tiveness  3  lefnefs. 

Incocno'scible  [ incognojcibilis ,  L.J  that  cannot  be  known. 

I NCO H E ' RE x  1-  [/nc oharens,  L.J  that  does  not  hang,  agree, 
or  ftnt  well  together.  *  ’ 

Incoherence  \  [of  in,  coherent,  L.]  difagreement, 
Incohe  rentnessj  or  not  fuiting  well  together. 
Incolu'mitv  [incolumitas,  L.J  fafety,  freedom  from  all 
Danger. 

^Incombustible,  that  cannot  be  burned  or  confumed  by 

Incomeu  stibleness  [qualit'e  incombuftible,  F.  of  in  neg. 
and  combujlibilis,  L.  ]  a  Quality  that  will  not  burn. 

-Incombustible  Cloth,  a  fort  of  Linen  Cloth,  made 
from  a  Stone  in  the  Form  of  Talk,  which  Stone  is  call’d 
Lapis  Amianthus  and  Asbejlos.  This  Cloth  is  faid  to  be  of 
that  Nature,  that  it  will  not  be  confumed,  tho’  thrown  and 
let  to  lie  never  io  long  in  a  violent  hot  Fire;  and  therefore  in 
anuent  Times  [as  Pliny  relates)  Shrowds  were  made  of  it, 

.Ufedcai  RpyaJ  °Dfedulfs  t0  wraP  up  the  Corps,  that  the 
Aihes  of  the  Body  might  be  preferved  diftind  from  thofe  of 

the  Wood  of  the  funeral  Pile.  And  Writers  relate,  that  the 
Princes  of  Tartary  ufe  it  for  the  fame  Purpofe  at  this  Day. 
And  it  is  the  Matter  of  Wicks  the  perpetual  Lamps  were 
made.  The  Stone,  which  is  the  Matter  of  it,  is  found  in 
ieveral  Places,  as  in  China,  Italy,  and  Wales;  and  fome  alfo 
in  Scotland.  Ph„y  relates,  that  he  was  himfelf  at  a  great 
Entertamment  where  the  Napkins  of  this  Cloth  being  taken 
foul  from  the  1  able,  were  thrown  into  the  Fire,  and  by  that 

mCn!1VVer^  ta':en  out  fairer  and  whiter  than  if  they  had  been 
warned.  As  to  the  manner  of  making  this  Cloth,  Paulas 

iinetUs.  re^£es>  tbat  he  was  informed  by  an  Intendant  of  the 
Mines  in  Tartary,  that  this  Mineral  (that  is  found  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mountain  there)  is  firft  pounded  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  to 
feparate  the  earthy  Part  from  it,  and  that  it  is  afterwards 
warned,  and  then  fpun  into  Threads  like  Wool!,  and  after¬ 
wards  woven  into  Cloth.  And  that,  when  it  is  foul,  they 
throw  it  into  the  Fire  for  an  Hour's  Time,  from  whence  it 
cornea  out  unhurt,  and  as  w-hite  as  Snow. 

.  But  lnr  two  Trials  that  were  made  before  the  Royal  So- 

Snl  An’  f  .P.iece?f,tSs  Cloth>  of  twelve  Inches  long 
*  .  broad,  which  weigh  d  twenty  four  Drams,  being  put 

Time  ftrjng  1  IrC  f°r  f°mC  Minutes>  ^  loft  one  Dram  each 

I  ncome  [q.d.  Comings  in]  Revenue,  Rent,  Profit,  Gain. 

r:/;!,Cr‘TlNSURABLEl  £°f  h  neS-  «»  with,  and  me  n fur  a- 
»  Cann0t  bc  meal'ured>  that  has  not  an  equal 
Meafure  or  Proportion  1 

Incommensurable  Numbers  [with  Arithmeticians ]  are 

ecuahv  VC  n°  C°mmon  Divifor>  t:iat  can  divide  them  both 

areJSM‘wr'SiUiABLE  [wItb  Mathematicians] 

fSe  thr‘1  1  hare  no,ah(luot  Pan>  or  any  common  Mea- 
h  rL1"  T  them  ;  as  the  Diagonal  and  Side  of  a 

m  ot  Plru  * 2  ’  2  w  eai;h  thofe  Lilles  have  infinite  ali- 
K,  YS-the  Haif>  the  Third>  C5V-  yet  not  any  Part 
T  one’  be  Jt  never  fo  final),  canpoflibly  meafure  the  other 

tween°rLMB/3URABrE  $2™tities  *W]  is  when,  be- 
Coment  b  °  tW°  QhUnUt’es,  there  can  no  Area  or 

hothexic.ly.'1  ^  ‘°r  “  M“fure  » 

Gif  rtU R  A  B L E N,E ss  fof  incommenfurabilite,  F.]  un- 
capablencfs  of  being  meafured  by  any  other  equal  Quantity 

L 1  “ cwrs 

f table°  unfiTT*  Vnc"dUS'  L  ]  inc°nvenient,  unpro- 
ntabic,  unfit ,  alio  troublefome,  ofFenfive.  P 

-mmor.ousne^  [ incommodiias ,  L.  incommodite,  F.l 
imoditv  f  inconvcnicntnels,  inconveniency/ 


Incommunicable  [ incotnmunicabilis ,  L.J  that  cannot  b* 
m..de  common  or  imparted  to  others. 
Incommu'nicableness,  incommunicable  Quality. 
Incommutable  [ inctmmutabilis ,  L.]  not  liable  to,  or 
that  cannot  change. 

Incompa  ct  [incompaBus,  L.J  not  well  jointed. 

naaC:TArCTNESS2°f  in[mPa£lus>  L.J  the  being  not  com- 
pact>  or  dole  joined  together. 

Wmparablb  [ incomparabilis ,  L.J  without  compare, 
not  having  its  like,  matchlefs,  peerlefs.  P 

Inco^mpar ableness,  incomparable  Nature  or  Quality. 

I  o  Inco/mpass.  See  to  Encmpafs. 

[of lnd  L  J  ™id  “Worn. 

lNc°MpA'TIBLE  [of incompatible,  L.J  that  cannot  fubfift, 

.  or  agree  together,  without  deftroying  one  another 

Ikcompa  tiblemess,  [incompatibilite,  F.J  a  beTng  in- 
nety  C°MPATIBI  I'ITY  ^  comPatibl^  Antipathy,  Contra- 

iNGOMPE'NSAfiLE  [of  in  and  compenfare,  L.J  uncapable 
of  being  compenfated,  or  that  cannot  be  recompenfed. 

Inco  MPETENT  [of  in  and  competens,  L.J  uncapable,  not 
duly  qualihed,  improper,  unfit, 

\  C**^/^*^  F*  Of  incompetensi 
Incompetentness/  L.]  Infnfficiency,  Inability. 
Jncompe  TIBLE,  unfmtable,  that  does  not  agree  with. 

.  ^OMpe-tible^ness  [of  in  negat.  and  competible,  F.J 
e  Condition  of  a  Thing,  that  will  not  fquare  or  agree  with 
another.  ° 

Incomplete  [of  in  and  completus,  L.]  not  complete^ 
not  brought  to  perfedion,  unfinifhed. 

Incomple  teness,  incomplete,  unfinifhed  Quality. 
Incompli  AN.ce,  a  not  confenting,  or  a  not  being  dif- 
pofed  to  comply  with. 

Incompo'sed  [of  in  and  compofitus,  L.]  uncouth,  ill  fa¬ 
voured,  diforderly. 

Incompo/sedneSs,  Diforderednefs,  the  being  out  of 
Frame,  or  difturbed  in  Mind. 

Incompo'site  Numbers  [in  Arithmetic k~]  are  thofe  Num¬ 
bers  made  only  by  Addition,  or  the  Collection  of  Units, 
and  not  by  Multiplication ;  fo  an  Unit  only  can  meafure  it; 
as  2j  3>  4’  5’  &c.  call’d  alfo  prime  Numbers. 

Incompo^ssible  Proportion  [in  Logick]  that  which  affirms 
what  aiiother  denies. 

Incomprehensible  [incomprehcnfibilis,  L.J  that  cannot 
be  comprehended  or  conceived  in  Mind. 
Incomprehe'nsibleness'J  [of  incomprehenjibilite,  F.  of 
Incomprehensibi'liyy  j  incomprehenjibilis,  L.]  Quality 
that  cannot  be  comprehended  or  conceived  in  the  Mind. 

.  Inconcei'vable  [inconcevable,  F.J  not  to  be  conceived  or 
imagined. 

InconceRva bi  eness.  Quality,  Nature  or  Property,  that 
cannoc  be  conceived. 

InconcRnnity  [inconcinnitas,  L.J  ill-fafhionednefs,  unfit- 
nefs,  fAc. 

Inco  nc  eaTable  [of  in  and  congelabilis,  L.J  that  cannot 
be  frozen. 

Inconceala'bleness,  Nature  or  Quality  that  cannot  be 
congealed  or  frozen. 

Incongruous  [incongruus,  L.J  improper,  unfeemly,  un- 
fit,,  diiagrceablei 

Inco'ngruousnessT  [incongruitas,  L  I difagreeablenefs, 
Inco/ngru/ity  j  unfitnefs,  irregularity,  &c. 
Incongru/ity  [with  Gram. ]  an  impropriety  of  Speech. 
Incongruity  [in  Phyfscks]  a  property  by  which  a  fluid 
Body  is  hindered  from  uniting  with ’another  fluid  or  folid 
Body,  that  is  diffimilar  to,  or  different  from. 

.  Inconne'xion  [of  in  neg.  and  eonnexio,  L.J  a  defed  in 
joining  things  together,  want  of  coherence,  or  the  quality  of 
things  that  are  not  hanged,  linked,  or  joined  together. 

Inconn  ex  ro  [in  Rhet. ]  the  fame  as  Afyndeten. 
Inco'nsequency  y  [inconfequentia,  L.J  weaknefs  of 
Inco'n  sequent  ness  3  arguing,  when  the  Conclufion 
does  not  follow,  or  cannot  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  Premifes. 

Inconsiderable,  not  worthy  of  confideration,  regard* 
or  notice;  alfo  of  little  or  no  account  or  worth. 

Inconsi  derableness,  worth! efnefs,  fyfe.  not  worthy  of 
regard  or  notice.  1 

Inconsi'derancy  [inconjiderantia,  L.J  inconfideratenefs, 
unadvifednefs,  rafhnefs. 

Inconsiderate  [inconfideratus,  L.J  unadvifed,  rafh. 
Inconsi'der  ATENESs'i  [  inconjiderantia,  L.J  want  of 
Inconsi'deration  J  Thought,  thoughtlefnefs. 
Inconsi'stence  2  C°f  in  neg.  confijlentia,  L.  and  nefsl 
Jnconsi  stency  >  a  net  agreeing,  fuiting,  or  confiding 
Inconsi/stentness  J  with;  a  being  ii, compatible. 

+  U  ‘  In- 


Inconsistent  [of  in  and  confiflens,  L.]  that  is  not  con- 
ftftent,  iuitable,  or  agreeable  tot  that  does  not  comport 

with.  . 

Inconsolable  [ inconfolabilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  com¬ 
forted  or  cheered.  r  , 

Inconso'lableness,  a  State  of  uncomfortablends,  or  that 

will  not  admit  of  Comfort. 

Inco/nsonancy  [  inconfonantia,  L.]  difagreeablenefs  in 
found. 

Inco'nstant  [inconjlans,  L]  fickle,  light,  wavering,  un¬ 
certain.  .  T  .  n  V  r 

Inconstancy  T  [  inconftantia,  L.  J  unfteadmels, 
Inco'nstantness  j  changeablenefs,  ficklenefs. 
Inconte'stible  [inconteflible,  F.]  indifputable. 
Inconte'stibleness,  indifputablenels. 

Inco'ntinent,  unchafie,  &c.  F. 

Inco'ntinentness-s  [of  incontinentia,  L.]  incontinence, 
Inco  ntinency  5  a  not  abftaining  from  unlawful  de- 
•fires,  lack  of  moderation  in  Lulls  and  Affeftions,  unchaftity. 

Inco'ntinency  [with  Phyficl\  is  a  Term  uled  ot  fuch  na¬ 
tural  Difcharges  as  are  involuntary  through  W eaknefs ;  as  an 
involuntary  D if charge  of  Urine,  Sec. 

Inconvenience  [of  inconveniens ,  L.]  crofs  Accident, 

Difturbance,  Trouble,  Difficulty.^ 

Inconve'nientness,  inconvenience. 

Inconve'rsable  [of  in  and  converfable,  F.]  unfociable, 
unfit  for  Converfation. 

Inconve  rsableness,  unfociablenefs. 

Inconvertible  [of  in  and  convertibilis,  L.]  that  cannot 
be  tranfpofed,  changed  or  altered. 

Inconve'rtibelness,  incapablenefs  of  being  converted  or 
turned,'  unalterablenefs. 

I  ncording  [with  Farriers ]  a  difeafe  when  a  Horfes  Guts 
fall  down  into  his  Cods. 

Inco'rporalnedS  7  r0p  incorporalitas,  L.]  the  being 
Incorpore'ity  >  wp]lout  a  Body. 

Incorpora  lity  3 

Incorporated  [incorporatus,  L.  in  cor  pore,  F.]  imbodied, 
formed  or  admitted  into  a  Corporation  or  Society. 

Incorporated  [with  Cbymijls ]  mixed  well  or  united,  as 
the  Particles  of  one  Body  with  thole  of  another,  fo  as  to  ap- 
pear  an  uniform  Subftance. 

IncoRporatedness,  the  State  or  Condition  of  being  in¬ 
corporated,  or  the  unitednefs  of  one  Thing  with  another. 

Incorporation,  an  incorporating,  uniting  or  joining  of 
one  Body  or  Subftance  with  another. 

Incorporation  [with  Chyntijis]  the  mixing  of  dry  and 
moift'  Bodies  together,  fo  as  to  make  one  uniform  Mafs,  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  poffibility  of  diftinguilhing  the  Ingredients  or  Bo¬ 
dies  rnixt. 

Incorpo'real  [ incorporeus ,  L.  incorporel,  F.]  having  no 
Body,  Bodilefs. 

Incorporei'ty,  the  State  or  Condition  of  that  which  has 
ho  body  ;  as  the  incorporeity  of  the  Soul  of  Man. 
Incorre’ctness  [of  incorrettus,  L.]  faultinefs. 
IncoRrigible  \_incorrigibilis,  L.]  paft  Correction,  not  to 
be  amended  or  reclaimed,  obftinate. 

An  Incorrigible  Perfon  [in  Hieroglyphicks']  was  by  the 
Antients  reprefented  by  a  Leopard’s  Skin,  becaufe  there  are 
fuch  fpots  hi  it,  that  no  Art  can  remove  or  whiten. 

Inco'rrigibleness  [of  incorrigible ,  F.  of  in,  neg.  and 
corrigibilis,  L.]  Quality  or  Temper,  {5V.  that  will  not  be 
amended. 

Incorrupt  [ incorruptus ,  L.]  incorrupted,  untaint- 

Incorru'pted  j  ed,  whole  and  found. 

Incorru'pta  Virgo,  a  Virgin  who  hath  had  no  venereal  In- 
tercourfe  with  a  Man,  L. 

Incorruptibility  [with  Metaphyficians']  is  an  inabili¬ 
ty  not  to  be. 

Incorru/ptible  [incorruptibilis,  L.]  not  fubjeft  to  cor¬ 
ruption  or  decay  ;  alio  that  cannot  or  will  not  be  bribed. 

Incorruptibles,  a  Sedl  of  the  Eutychians ,  who  held 
that  the  Body  of  JeJ'us  Cbrijl  was  incorruptible;  i.  e.  not 
fufceptible  of  any  change  or  alteration  from  his  formation  in 
rhe  Womb  of  his  Mother,  nor  of  natural  Paffions,  as  Hunger, 
Thirft,  iAc> 

IncorruRtibleness  SjncorruptibiUtas,  L.]  the  State  or 
Condition  of  that  which  is  incorruptible. 

To  Incou'nter  [ rencontrer ,  F.J  to  fight  with,  to  join 
in  Battle. 

To  Incou'race,  &c.  See  Encourage. 

Incrassa'ntia  [with  Phyf  dans']  incralfating  or  thicken¬ 
ing  things,  fuch  as  being  indued  with  thick  ropy  Parts,  are 
mixed  with  thin  liquid  Juices  to  bring  them  to  a  due  Con¬ 
fluence. 

Incr  a'ssated  [ incrajfatus ,  L.]  thickened. 


Incrass  a'tion,"  a  making  thick  or  grofs,  a  rendring  fluids 
thicker  than  before  by  the  mixture  of  lefs  fluid  Particles. 

To  Increase  [ increfcere ,  L.]  to  grow,  or  caufe  to  grow, 
to  add,  to  enlarge,  to  advance  or  improve;  alfo  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Increased  in  Number  \_AJtrol.~\  a  Planet  is  faid  to  be  fo, 
when  by  its  proper  Motion  it  exceeds  the  mean  Motion. 

Increa'te  (jof  in  neg.  and  creatus,  L.j]  is  that  which  does 
not  depend  upon  another  by  Creation,  uncreated. 

Incre'dIble  \incredibilis,  L..]  that  is  not  to  be  believed, 
furpaffing  belief;  exceffive,  vaft,  huge. 

Incredibility  o  ^incre  dibilitas,  L. J  unbelief,  unapt- 

Incre'diblenessS  nefs  or  backwardnels  of  belief;  alfo 
the  being  paft  belief. 

Incr  e'du lous  [incredulus,  L.]  hard  of  belief,  who  will 
not  believe. 

Incredulity  \  [incredulitas,  L.  incredulite,  F  ] 

Incre'dulousnkss  j  unbelieving  Temper,  &c. 

Lncrement  [incrementum,  L.]  an  increafe,  a  waxing 
bigger. 

Increment  [with  Algcbraifts\  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  in¬ 
finitely  fmall  increafe  of  a  Line  in  Fluxions,  growing  bigger 

by  Motion.  _  # 

Incrementum  [with  Rhetoricians J  a  t igure  wheiein  a 
Speech  rifes  up  by  degrees,  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft 
Pitch;  as,  neither  Silver,  Gold,  nor  precious  Stones  are  worthy 


to  be  compared  with  Virtue. 

Incrementum  [old  ^<y.]  the  advance  in  Rent  or  other 
Payments,  in  oppofition  to  Decrementum,  L. 

Incrementum,  improvement  of  Land;  alfo  a  Plot  of 
Land  cnclofed  out  of  common  or  wafte  Ground. 

IncrepaTion,  arebuking  or  chiding;  arebuke,  achcck,  L. 

Incre'ssantT  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  the  Moon 
Incre'scantJ  in  the  encreafe,  from  the  new 
to  the  full.  See  the  Efcutcheon.  _ 

To  Incro  a'ch  [of  acchroacher,  F.  to  hook  in} 
to  gain  upon  or  hook  in,  to  catch. 

Incroa'chment,  an  entring  upon,  gaining,  hooking  in 

or  ufurping.  . 

IncrOA'chingNESS,  incroaching  Difpofition  or  Quality. 

Incru'sted  [ incrujlatus ,  L.]  made  into  a  hard  Cruft. 

Incrusted  Column  [in  ArchiteBure\  is  a  Column  confin¬ 
ing  of  feveral  pieces  or.  flender  Branches  of  fome  precious 
Marble,  Agate,  Jafper,  &c.  mafticated  or  cemented  around 
a  Mould  of  Brick,  or  any  other  Matter;  which  is  done  for 
two  ReafoUs,  the  one  is  to  fave  the  precious  Stones,  or  to 
make  them  appear  of  an  uncommon  largenefs,  by  the  neat- 
nft-Vip  Tnf-mftation.’  when  the  Maftick  is  of 


the  fame  Colour.  _ 

Incrustation  \_ATchitc5lwrp\  is  &  Column  which  coniilis 
of  feveral  pieces  of  hard  polifh’d  Stones,  or  other  brilliant 
Matter,  difpofed  in  Compartiments  in  the  Body  of  a  Build¬ 
ing;  alio  a  Plaifter,  with  which  a  Wall  is  lined. 

"Incrustation,  a  making  or  becoming  hard  on  the  outfide 
like  a  Cruft;  alfo  a  rough  calling  or  pargetting. 

Incuba/tion  \  a  fitting  abrood,  a  hatching,  as  a  Hen, 

Incu'biture  j  &c.  L ■ 

I'ncubated  [ incubatus ,  L.J  brooded  or  hovered  over  as  by 
a  Bird  on  her  Eggs  or  Nell. 

Lncubus,  a  Daemon,  who  in  the  lhape  of  a  Man,  hascar- 
nal  Knowledge  of  a  Woman. 

Incubus  [with  Phyficians]  a  Difeafe  called  the  Night  Mare, 
proceeding  from  raw  Humours  afeending  into  the  Brain,  and 
Hopping  the  Courfe  of  the  animal  Spirits,  which  opprefles 
People  "in  their  Sleep,  and  feems  as  if  a  great  Weight  were 
lying  upon  them,  L ■ 

To  Inculcate  [ inculcatum ,  L.]  to  repeat  and  infill  Upon 
often  ;  as  it  were  to  beat  a  thing  into  a  Perfon’s  Brains. 

Inculpable  [ inculpabilis ,  L.]  unreprovcable,  unblame- 
able,  blamelefs. 

Inculpableness,  unblameablenefs. 

Incu'mbency  [of  incumbens,  L.]  a  plying,  performing,  oc¬ 
cupying. 

Incumbent  \incumbens,  L.]  lying  or  leaning  upon. 

An  Incumbent  [of  incumbere,  L.  to  labour  ftrenuoufly  t 
becaufe  he  ought  to  bend  his  whole  Study  to  difeharge  his 
Funftion]  a  Perfon  who  has  the  Care  or  Cure  of  Souls,  one 
that  enjoys  a  Benefice. 

To  Incu'mber  [ encombrer ,  F.]  to  crowd  or  Stop,  to  trou¬ 
ble  or  pefter  ;  to  clog,  to  hinder. 

Incumbrance  [ encombre ,  F.]  hindcrance,  ftoppage,  clog. 

To  Incu'r  [i ncur r ere,  L.]  to  run  upon  or  into,  to  fall  un 
der,  to  expofeor  render  ones  felf  liable  to.  ,  _ 

Incu/rable,  that  cannot  be  cured,  healed  or  remedied,  r. 

Tncu'rableness,  incapablenefs  of  being  cured. 

Incurious  \incuriofts,  I..}  carelefs,  negligent. 


Incu'riousness,  carelefnefs,  heedlefsnefs. 

Incursions,  inroads  made  by  Soldiers  into  an  Enemy’s 
Country.  F-  of  L. 

Incur,  va'tion,  abending,  abowing,  a  making  crooked,  L . 

Incurvation  of  the  Rays  of  Light  [in  Dioptricks ]  is  the 
variation  of  a  Ray  of  Light,  from  that  right  Line  in  which  its 
Motion  would  have  continued,  were  it  not  for  the  refinances 
made  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  Medium  thro’  which  it  pafles,  fo 
as  to  hinder  its  ftrait  Courfe,  and  turn  it  afide. 

Incurva'tion  [with  Surgeons']  a  bunch  or  fwelling  on  the 
Back ;  alfo  the  bending  of  a  Bone,  (Ac.  from  its  natural  Shape. 

I'ncus,  a  Smith’s  Anvil,  L. 

I  ncus  [with  Ananomifis]  a  Bone  of  the  inner  Part  of  the 
Ear,  refembling  a  grinder  Tooth,  and  lying  under  the  Bone 
called  Malleus,  L. 

I  ncu'ssion,  a  violent  lhaking  againfl  or  into,  L- 

Indaga'tor,  a  fearcher  or  inquirer  into  Matters. 

Indaca'tion,  a  diligent  learching  or  inquiring  into,  L- 

TolNDA'MMAGE[of  endommager,  F.]  to  bring  dammage,  to 
hurt  or  prejudice. 

Inda'mmacement,  dammage,  hurt,  prejudice. 

To  Inda'nger  [of  in  and.  danger,  F]  to  expole  to  danger 

or  hazard. 

To  In  dear  [of  in,  intenfive,  and  toy  jam,  Sax.]  to  render 
dear  to,  to  gain  the  Affe&ion  of. 

Indea'RMENT,  a  rendring  dear,  an  engaging  Carriage. 

Indeavour.  See  Endeavour. 

Inde'bted  [endett$,  F.]  in  the  Debt  of,  that  owes  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

Inde'cent  \jndecens,  L.]  unbecoming,  unleemly. 
Inde'centn  ess'’1.  [ indecentia ,  L.  indecence,  F.]  unbe- 
f  comingnefs,  unfeemlinefs,  unhandfom- 


Inde'cency 
nefs. 

Inde  cimaele  [of  in  and  decinue,  L.]  not  tithable,  not 
liable  to  pay  Tithes. 

Indecli'n  able  [ indeclinabilis ,  L  ]  as  indeclinable  Nouns, 
are  fuch  as  do  not  vary  the  cafes ;  alio  not  to  be  declined  or 
Ihunned. 

Inde'corous  [ indecorus ,  L.j)  unhandfome,  unfeemly. 
Inde'corousness  [of  indecorus,  L.  and  nefs]  unhandiom- 
nefs,  indecency. 

Indeco/rum,  unhandfome  Behaviour,  unfeemlinefs.  L. 
Indefa'i  igable  [indefiatigabilis,  L.]  unwearied. 
Indefa'tigableness,  unwearied  diligence  or  application. 
Inuefea'sible  [of  in  neg.  and  defaire,  F.]  that  which 
cannot  be  defeated  or  made  void,  as  an  indcfeajible  Right  to 
an  Eflate,  &c. 

Indefe'ctiB^e  [of  indefieftus,  L.]  that  cannot  or  will  not 
fail. 

Indefectibtlity,  the  quality  of  being  never  liable  to  fail. 
Indefe'nsus  [old  Reel]  one  who  is  impleaded  and  refufes 
to  anfwer. 

Indefinite  [ indefinitus ,  L.]  that  has  no  bounds  or  limits 
fet,  unlimited,  undefined;  which  has  no  certain  bounds,  or 
to  which  the  human  Mind  cannot  conceive  any. 

Indefinite  Pronouns  [with  Grmnmarians]  are  fuch  that 
have  a  loofe  and  undetermined  Signification,  and  are  called, 
cither  indefinite  Pronouns,  Per  final,  as  evhofoever,  vshatfoever, 
each,  other :  Or,  Pronouns  indefinite,  which  relate  both  to 
Perfon.  and  Thing ;  as,  any,  one,  stone,  and  the  other. 

Inde'finiteness,  uncapablenefs  of  bounds  or  limits,  un- 
limitednefs. 

Inde'lible  [indelibilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  cancelled  or 

blotted  out. 

Inde'libleness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  blotted  out  or  de- 

ftroy’d. 

To  Inde'mnify  [of fio  and  indemnis,  L.  or  indemnifer, 
F.]  to  fave  or  bear  harmlefs. 

Inde'mnity  [indemnitas,  L.]  a  being  fereened  or  exempted 

from  harm,  dammage,  lofs. 

Inde'mnity,  [old  Lazo]  an  annual  Penfion  of  one  or  two 
Shillings,  paid  to  the  Archdeacon,  when  a  Church  was  ap¬ 
propriate  to  an  Abby  or  College,  inftead  of  Induction  Money. 

Indemonstr able  [indemonfirabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be 
proved  or  demonftrated. 

Indemo'nstrableness,  incapablenefs  of  being  demon¬ 
ftrated. 

To  In'dent  [endenter,  F.]  to  jag  or  notch. 

Inde'nted  [in  Heraldry]  needs  no  Explanation; 
but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  in  He¬ 
raldry  two  Sorts  of  it,  which  are  only  diftinguifh- 
able  by  the  largencfs  of  the  Teeth,  the  fmaller  be¬ 
ing  commoniy  called  Indented,  and  the  larger  by  the  French, 
Daniette  or  Dantele-  F. 

Inde'nted  Line  [in  Fortification]  is  a  Line  made  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw. 


Indenture  [indentura,  L.j  an  Agreement  or  Contract 
between  two  or  more  Perfons  in  Writing,  indented  at  the 
Top,  and  arrfwering  to  another  Copy,  which  contains  the 
fame  Covenants  and  Articles  to  be  kept  by  the  other  Party. 

Independent  [with  Metaphyftcians]  is  when  one  Thing 
does  not  depend  on  another  as  its  Caufe. 

Independence  A  [independance,  F.]  abfolutenefs,  a  ha- 
Indepe'ndency  J  ving  no  dependence  on  another. 
Independent  [independant,  F.]  that  has  no  dependency 
upon  any  one. 

Indepe'ndentism,  the  State  or  Condition  of  being  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  alfo  the  Principles  of 

Independents,  Diffenters,  who  manage  all  things  re¬ 
lating  to  Church  Difcipline  within  their  own  Congregations, 
and  allow  ndt  of  any  dependance  on  any  other  Church  or 
Churches. 

Inde'precable,  that  will  not  be  entreated. 

Indete/rmin  ate  [indeterminatus,  L.]  not  precife. 
Indete'rmined  Problem  [with  Mathematicians]  is  one 
which  is  capable  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Anfwers ;  as  to 
find  out  two  Numbers,  whofe  Sum,  together  with  their 
Produft,  fhall  be  equal  to  a  given  Number;  or  to  make  a 
Rhomboides,  fuch  that  the  Reftangle  under  the  Sides  be 
equal  to  a  given  Square;  both  of  which  Problems  will  have 
infinite  Solutions. 

Inde  vo'tion,  want  of  Devotion,  Irreligion.  F. 

I'ndex,  a  Token  or  Mark  to  fhew  or  direft  to,  as  the 
Hand  of  a  Clock,  isle. 

I'ndex,  a  Table  of  the  Contents  of  a  Book,  a  Token  or 
Mark  to  Ihew  or  diredt  to  any  Thing,  (Ac.  L.  and  F. 

I'ndex  [in  Muf.  Books]  a  little  Mark  at  the  End  of  each 
Line  of  a  Tune,  fhewing  the  Note  the  next  Line  begins  with. 

I'ndex  [of  a  Logarithm]  is  the  Character  or  Exponent  of 
it,  and  is  that  Figure,  which  fhews  of  how  many  Places  the 
abfolute  Number  belonging  to  the  Logarithm  does  confift, 
and  of  what  Nature  it  is,  whether  it  be  an  Integer  or  Fracti¬ 
on.  Thus  in  this  Logarithm  2.-562293,  the  Number  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  lefc  Hand  of  the  Point  is  call’d  the  Index,  and 
fhews  that  the  abfolute  Number  anfwering  to  it  confifts  of 
three  Places ;  for  it  is  always  one  more  than  the  Index-  A- 
gain,  if  the  abfolute  Number  be  a  Fraftion,  then  the  Index 
of  the  Logarithm  hath  a  negative  Sign,  and  is  marked  thus, 
1  562293. 

I'ndex  of  a  Quantity  [with  Algebraifis]  is  that  Quantity 
fhewing  to  what  Power  it  is  to  be  involved,  as  a  3  fhews 
that  a  is  to  be  involved  to  the  third  Power,  (Ac. 

I'ndexes  of  Powers  [in  Algebra]  are  the  Exponents  of 
Powers,  and  are  fo  named,  becaufe  they  fhew  the  Order, 
Seat,  or  Place  of  each  Power;  as  alfo  its  Number  of  Dimen- 
fions  or  Degrees,  i.  e-  how  many  times  the  Root  is  multi¬ 
plied  in  refpedtively  producing  each  Power :  Thus  2  is  the 
Index  or  Exponent  of  the  fecond  Power  or  Square,  3  of  the 
third  Power  or  Cube,  4  of  the  fourth  Power  or  Biquadrate,  (Ac. 
I'ndian,  beloning  to  India. 

I'ndian  Crefifes,  an  Herb.  • 

I'ndian  Moufe,  an  Ichneumon,  a  little  Creature  that  creeps 
into  the  Mouths  of  Crocodiles,  and  gnaws  their  Entrails  and 
fo  kills  them. 

I'ndicant  [ indicans ,  L.3  indicating,  fhewing,  pointing 


to  as  it  were  with  the  Finger. 

Indicant  Days  [with  Phyficians ]  thofe  Days  which  fig- 
nify  that  a  Crifis  or  Change  in  a  Difeafe  will  happen  on  fuch 
a  Day. 

To  I'ndicate  [indie are,  L.]  to  fhew  or  difeover. 

Indication,  a  fhewing,  a  Sign  or  Symptom. 

Indica  TiON  [in  Medicine]  a  difeovering  what  is  to  be 
done  in  order  to  recover  the  Patient’s  health. 

Indica'tion  Curative  [with  Phyficians]  thofe  Indications 
that  fhew  how  the  Difeafe  is  to  be  removed  that  a  Patient  la¬ 
bours  under  at  the  prefent  time. 

Indications  Prefiervatory,  are  thofe  that  fhew  what  is 
to  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  health. 

INdica'tions  Vital,  are  fuch  as  refpedt  the  Life  of  the 
Patient,  his  Strength  and  way  of  living. 

Indications,  Signs,  Marks,  Tokens,  pointing  out 
fomething  to  be  done,  F.  of  L- 

Indicative  [of  indicativus,  L.]  fhewing  or  declaring. 

Indicative  Mood  [in  Gram-]  a  Mood  which  barely  af¬ 
firms  and  denies,  and  no  more. 

Indicator  [Anat.]  one  of  the  Mufcles  which  extends 
the  Forefinger,  fo  called  ^ becaufe  it  ferves  to  point  at  any 

^Indicato'rius  Mufculus  [Anatl]  a  Mufcle  which  turns 
the  Eye  afide,  L 

Indica'TUM  [in  Medicine]  is  that  which  is  fignified  to  be 
done  in  order  to  recover  the  Patient  s  health. 

In- 


rNDICA'VIT  [in  Law]  the  name  of  a  Writ  by  which  the 
Patron  of  a  Church  may  remove  a  Writ  commenced  againft 
the  Clerk  upon  account  of  Tithes,  from  the  Court  Chriftian 
to  the  King’s  Court. 

Indices  Dies  [with  Phyficians]  the  fame  as  critical  Days. 
To  Ivdi  CT  [ indiftum ,  L.]  to  impeach,  accufe  or  prefer  a 
Bill  againft  an  Offender  in  due  Courfe  of  Law. 

IVDI'CT  ABLE,  that  may  or  is  liable  to  be  indifled  or  pro- 
fecuted.  r 

INdi'cted  [of  indipus,  L.]  told,  fhew’d,  declared  ;  glf0 
a  ecu  fed  or  impeached  in  a  Court  of  Judicature, 

Indi  ctment  [  in  did  amentum,  L.  of  indicare,  L.  to  fhew, 
Cffc.J  an  Accufation  or  Impeachment  for  fome  Crime  prefent- 
ed  in  a  Court  of  Juftice. 

Indi  ctive  [among  the  Romans ]  an  Epithet  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  Feaft  Days  appointed  by  the  Magiftrates,  as  Conful, 
Preetor ,  Sec. 

Indiction  [with  Chronologers]  the  fpace  of  15  Years,  a 
way  of  reckoning  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Conftantine  the 
P^ace  of  the  Olympiads :  this  Account  began  at 
the  di  (million  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  C.  31  2.  IndiEtion 
alio  ligmfies  the  Convocation  of  an  ecclefiallical  Affembly,  as 
ofA  Synod  or  Council,  and  even  a  Diet. 

I  nbicus,  a,  um ,  [with  Botan.  Writ.]  of  the  growth  of 
India,  L. 

Ind  ifferent  [ indifferens ,  L,]  that  is  of  little  or  no  Con¬ 
cern,  not  material,  that  has  no  affection  or  love,  cold ;  alfo 
pretty  good  or  paffable,  common  or  ordinary. 

Indi'fferency  >  [ indifferentia ,  L.  indifference,  FA 
INdi'fferentnessj  the  having  little  of  no  Concern  or 
Affedlion  for;  alfo  middle  Nature  orQuality  neither  beft  or  worft. 
Indigency  [indigent la,  L.  indigence,  FA  needinefs,’ 

l  ndigentness  j  poverty. 

Indigested  [indigeftus,  L.]  not  digefted,  confufed,  out 
01  order ;  alfo  crude  or  raw. 

Indige'stedness  [of  indigeftus,  L.  indigefte,  F.  and  nets] 
the  not  being  digefted ;  confufednefs,  want  of  Order. 

Indice'stible  [indigeftibilis,  L]  that  cannot  be  digefted. 
Indice  stibleness,  uncapablenels  of  being  digefted. 

Indice  stion,  want  ofaigeftion  or  rawnefs  of  the  Stomach. 

.  *°  Indi'gitate  [ indigitatum ,  LA  to  fh.ew  or  point  at  as 
it  were  with  a  Finger. 

Indigita'tion,_  a  Shewing  as  it  were  with  a  Finger,  a 
plain  Proof,  a  convincing  Demonftration. 

Indi'cites  [according  to  fome  fo  call’d  of  indigene,  L.  to 
want,  q.  thofe  that  wanted  nothing;  but  others  of  in  loco  re- 
niti,  born  in  the  Place]  Demi-Gods,  or  certain  eminent  Per- 
lons  or  Heroes,  for  their  noble  Atchievements  enrolled  anions? 
the  Gods.  6 

IndignaSu/ndus  [with  Anatomift j]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Eye 
which  draws  off  the  Eye  from  the  Nofe,  fo  call’d,  becaule  it 
is  made  ufe  of  in  fcornful  Looks. 

Indignation,  Anger,  Wrath,  Wrathfulnefs,  (Ac.  L. 
Indignato'rius  Mufculus  [with  Anatomifts]  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Eye,  the  fourth  ftraight  one ;  fo  named  becaufe  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  Eye  outward,  it  caufes  that  Call  or  Motion,  that  is 
peculiar  to  Perfons  in  Anger,  L. 

Indi'cnitv  [indignitas,  L.]  affront,  unworthy  Ufage  or 
Ireatment  of  a  Perfon  beneath  his  Merit  or  Charader. 

In'dico  A  a  kind  of  ftony  Subftance,  brought  from  the 
1  ndigo  f  Eaftward,  ufed  in  dying  Blue.  It  is  a  Fecula 
procured  from  the  Leaves  of  a  Shrub,  frequent  in  the  Baft 
and  Heft-Indies,  where  they  plant  and  cultivate  it  with  great 
care ;  when  it  is  ripe,  i.  e.  when  the  Leaves  are  brittle,  and 
break  by  only  touching,  they  cut  them,  tie  them  up  in 
bundles,  and  lay  them  to  Rot  in  large  Vats  of  River  or  Sprint 
Water  In  3  or  4  Days  the  Water  boils  by  mere  force  of  the 
Plant  heating  n,  (A c.  upon  this  they  ftir  it  up  with  large  Poles, 
and  then  letting  it  ftand  to  fettle  again,  take  out  the  Wood, 
which  is  now  void  both  of  Leaves  and  Bark.  Afterwards  thev 
continue  to  ibr  what  remains  at  bottom  divers  times;  after  it 
has  fettled  for  good,  they  let  out  the  Water,  take  the  Sedi¬ 
ment  which  remains  at  bottom,  put  it  into  Forms  or  Moulds, 
and  expofe  it  in  the  Air  to  dry ;  and  this  is  Indigo. 

Indirect  [indite Hus,  L.j  not  dired,  not  upright,  unfair, 
nnhandfome,  foul,  bale. 

IndirectM^j  of  Syllogifm  [in  Logick]  are  the  r  laft  Modes 
of  the  firft  Figure  expreffed  by  the  barbarous  Words  Baralit- 
to?i>  Cclantis ,  Dabitis ,  Frifefomorum . 

Indirectness  [of  indiretlus,  LA  unfair  Dealing  or  Ma¬ 
nagement.  •  ° 

dirccrnedE  RNIBLE  ^ and  difcernere>  L-]  not  to  be 

In  discernible  ness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  difeerned. 
Jndisce'rpible  [of  in  and  difeerpere,  L.]  that  cannot  be 
rent,  divided,  or  feparated. 


Tndiscerpibi.'lity  A  [of  in  neg.  and  difeerptus,  L  I  , 

Indisce/rpibeeness/  Term  ufed  by  Pbiiofopbers,  to  li 
a  being  mfeperable.  o* 

Indiscree/t  [of  in  and  diferetus,  L.  indiferet,  FA  unvvm 
unadvifed,  unwary.  J  c* 

Indiscre'tion  want  of  diferetion  or  judgment;  im. 

In  disc  re  etness  prudence,  inconfideration. 

Indiscri'min  ate  [indiferiminatus,  L.]  not  fevered  or  diffe¬ 
renced,  Where  no  feparation,  diftindion  or  difference  is  made 

Indispe'nsableA  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  or  avoided- 

Indispe'nsible  J  that  is  of  abiolute  neceffity. 

To  Indispo'se  [indifpofer ,  F.]  to  render  unfit  or  uncapable 

Indispo'sed  [o fin,  neg.  and  difpofttus,  L.]  difordered  in 
Body  or  Mind,  Sick. 

3  dir°rder’  an  aheration  of  Health  for  the 

Indisputable  [of  in,  neg.  and  difputabilis,  L.]  that  is 
not  to  be  difputed  or  queftioned.  J  S 

Indispu  tableness,  unqucftionablenefs,  fo  great  certam 
ty,  as  not  to  be  argued  againft.  * 

Indisso'lvable^  [  indifolubilis,  L.  ]  that  cannot  be 
Indissoluble  j  loofened,  broken  or  undone. 

Indisso  lvablenessA  uncapablenefs  of  being  diffolved. 


Indisso'lubleness  J”  (Ac. 

Indisti'nct  [indftintius,  L.]  not  diftind,  confufed,  dif¬ 
ordered. 

In d isti/ngu ! s H A b l e  [indiftinguibilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be 
diftinguifhed. 

To  Indi'te  [prob.  of  inditum,  L.  to  put  in]  to  compofe  or 
didate  the  matter  of  a  Letter  or  other  Writing. 

Individual  [ individuus ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Indi- 
viduum. 

An  Individual,  the  fame  as 

Indivi'dium,  a  Body  or  Particle  fo  fmall,  that  it  cannot 
be  divided,  an  Atom,  L. 

Indivi'dium  [with  Logicians]  is  what  denotes  one  only 
Perfon  or  Thing,  or  it  is  a  particular  being  of  any  Species,  or 
that  which  can’t  be  divided  into  two  or  more  Beings  equal  or 
alike,  and  is  four-fold,  L.  ^ 

Indivi'dium  determinatum,  is  when  the  thing  is  named 
and  determined,  as  Alexander,  the  River  Thames,  &c.  L. 

Indivi'duum  demonftrativum,  is  when  a  demonftrative 
Pronoun  is  ufed  in  the  Expreffion,  as  this  Man,  or  that  Woman. 

Indivi'duum  ex  Hy pot  heft,  or  by  fuppofttion,  is  when  an 
univerfal  Name  or  Term  is  reftrained  by  the  luppofition,  to 
a  particular  thing,  as  the  Son  of  fuch  an  one,  and  it  is  known 
that  he  had  but  one  Son.  L. 

Individuum  Vagum,  is  that,  which  tho’  it  ftgnifies  but 
one  thing,  yet  may  be  of  any  of  that  kind;  as  when  we  fay 
a  Man,  a  certain  Perfon,  one  faid  fo  or  foi  but  one  Perfon  is 
meant;  but  that  one  Perlon,  may  be  any  body,  for  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  contrary. 

Indivi  sible  [ indivifibilis ,  L.]  which  cannot  be  divided. 
Indivisibi  lity  ^  indiviftbi/ite,  F.  indivifibilis,  L.  and 
•  Indi  vPsibleness  3  nefs]  uncapablenefs  of  being  divided. 

Indiv  isibles  [indivfibilia,  L.]  Things  that  cannot  be 
divided. 

Indivisibles  [with  Geometricians]  are  fuch  Principles  or 
Elements,  that  any  Body  or  Figure  may  ultimately  be  re¬ 
vived  into;  and  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely  fmall  in 
each  peculiar  Figure.  As  for  Example,  a  Line  may  be  faid 
to  confift  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Points;  a  Surface  of  an  in* 
finite  Number  of  parallel  Lines;  and  a  folid  of  infinite  pa¬ 
rallel  Surfaces.  This  Dodtrine  of  Indivi/ibles,  the  Ancients 
call’d  by  the  Name  of  the  Method  of  Exhauftions,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes. 

Indi  vi'sum  [in  Law]  that  which  two  Perfons  hold  in  com¬ 
mon,  without  Partition. 

Indocile  A  [indocilis,  L.]  unteachable,  that  cannot  be 
Indo/Cible j  taught;  ftupid,  dull,  blockifh. 

Indocib lenessA  [indocilitas,  L,  indocilite,  F.]  unapt¬ 
ly00  cilness  j  nefs  to  learn  or  be  fought. 

To  Indoctrinate,  to  initrud  or  teach. 

Indo'lency  y  [indolent ia,  L.  indolence,  FA  unfenfi- 
Indo  lentness  5  blends  of  Pain  or  Grief;  alfo  an  uncon- 
cernednefs,  regardlefnefs. 

Tndolent  [indolent,  L  ]  infenfible,  carelefs,  fupine. 

Indo'm  able  NESS  [of  indomabtlis,  L.]  untameablenefs. 

1  o  I NDO  r  SE  [endojfer,  F.]  to  write  on  the  back  of  an  Inftru- 
ment  orDeed,  lornething  that  relates  to  the  Matter  therein  con¬ 
tained;  alfo  to  write  ones  Name  on  the  back  of  a  Money  Bill. 

1  ndo'rsed  [in  Heraldry]  Fillies  are  faid  to  be  borne  in- 

doriea,  when  they  are  reprefented  with  their  Backs  to  each 
other. 

Indorsement  [endowment,  F.  of  in  and  dorfum,  L.  the 
Back]  a  writing  on  the  backftde  of  a  Bond,  Deed,  Note,  (Ac. 

To 


,  To  Indo'vv  [ indotarc ,  L.  ir.douairer ,  F]  to  bellow  a 
Dower,  to  fettle  Rents  or  Revenues  upon. 

Indow'ment  [of  in  and  douaire,  F.  a  Dowry]  a  bellow  - 
ment;  a  Gift  of  Nature,  an  Accomplilhment,  as  to  natural 
Gifts  or  Parts. 

I'ndraught  [of  in  and  bjiohfc.  Sax]  a  Gulph  or  Bay 
running  in  between  two  Lands. 

Indu'bitable  [indubitabilis,  L.]  not  to  be  queftion’d, 
pall  all  doubt. 

Indu'bitableness,  undoubtednefs,  (Ac. 

Indu'bitate  [ indubitatus ,  L.]  undoubted. 

To  Indu'ce  [ inducere ,  L.]  to  lead,  to  perfuade. 

Indu  cements  [of  inducere ,  L.]  Motives,  Reafons  for  do¬ 
ing  a  Thing. 

Indu/Ciary  [ induciarius ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  Truce. 

Indu'ciate  [of  indnciatus,  L.]  immediate,  next,  pre- 
fumptive,  as  induciate  Heir,  &e. 

Indu/cted  [induftus,  L.l  introduced;  put  into  the  PolTef- 
fion  of. 

Induction,  a  bringing  or  leading  into;  an  inducement 
or  perfualion. 

Indu'ction  [with  Logicians]  an  Inference  or  Confequence 
drawn  in  reafoning  from  feveral  eflablilhed  Principles  ;  a  kind 
of  imperfedt  Syllogifm,  when  the  Species  is  gathered  out  of 
the  Individuals,  the  Genus  out  of  the  Species,  and  the  whole 
out  of  the  Parts. 

Indu'ction  [in  a  Lazv  Sen/e ]  a  Term  tiled  for  the  giving 
PolTeilion  to  an  incumbent  of  his  Church,  by  leading  him  in¬ 
to  it,  and  delivering  him  the  Keys  by  the  Commillary  or 
Deputy  of  the  Bifhop;  and  by  his  ringing  one  of  the  Bells. 

Indu'ctive  [of  induftus,  L.]  apt  to  induce  or  lead  into. 
Milton. 

To  Indu'e  [o fin  and  douaire,  F.  or  induere,  L.]  to  qualify, 
fupply,  or  furnilh  with. 

.  To  Indue  [of  in  and  DlUtDCtt)  Du]  fignifies  (peaking  of 
a  Hawk,  to  digell  or  concodl  her  Meat. 

To  Indu'lce  [indulgere,  L.]  to  cocker,  make  much  of, 
to  be  fond  of ;  alfo  to  gratify ;  alfo  to  give  leave. 

Indu  lgence  [indulgentia,  L.]  fondnefs,  favour,  gentle- 
nefs,  aptnefs  to  bear  with  or  tolerate ;  alfo  pardon  and  for- 
givenels  of  Sins. 

Indulgence  [with  Romani  ft s]  the  remillion  of  a  Punilh- 
ment  due  to  a  Sin,  granted  by  the  Pope,  (Ac.  and  fuppofed 
to  lave  the  Sinner  from  Purgatory. 

Indu'lgent  [ indulgens ,  L.]  favourable,  tender-hearted, 
gentle,  mild,  kind,  fond  of. 

Indu/lgentness  \jndulgentia,  L.]  Indulgence;  indulgent 
Nature. 

Jndu'lt  [of  indulgeo,  L.]  a  fpecial  Grant  of  the 

Indu'lto  j  Pope,  to  any  Society,  Corporation,  or  pri¬ 
vate  Perlon,  to  do  or  obtain  fomething  contrary  to  the  Canon 
Law.  Ital. 

Indulto  [in  Commerce \  a  Duty  or  Impoll  laid  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  to  be  paid  for  the  Commodities  imported  in  the 
Galeons,  (Ac.  from  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies, 

Indult  of  Kings,  a  Power  granted  by  the  Pope  to  nomi¬ 
nate  to  confillorial  Benefices,  either  by  Treaty  or  Agreement, 
or  otherwife. 

In du 'r  able  [of  in  and  durare,  L.]  that  may  be  endured 
or  born. 

Indu'rableness,  capablenefs  of  being  born  or  fuffered ; 
alio  laltingnefs. 

Indurance,  bearing,  fuffering,  holding  out. 

Indura'ntia  [with  Phyficians ]  hardening  Medicines.  L. 

To  Indu'rate  [induratum,  L]  to  harden. 

Indu'ration,  a  giving  a  harder  confidence  to  the  other  by 
a  greater  folidity  of  their  Particles ;  or  a  diflipation  of  the  thin¬ 
ner  Parts  of  any  Matter,  fo  that  the  remainder  is  left  harder. 

To  Indu're  [ endurer ,  F.]  to  lad  or  continue;  alfo  to  bear 
or  fuffer. 

Indu'sium,  a  Shirt  or  Shift.  L. 

Indusium  [with  Anatomifis ]  the  innermod  Coat,  which 
covers  a  Child  in  the  Womb;  alfo  call’d  Amnion, 

.  Indu  strious  [ induftriofus ,  L.]  labourious,  pains-taking, 
diligent. 

Indu<striousness  ^  [indufiria,  L.]  Pains-taking,  Dili- 

Indu'stry  3  gence,  Labour. 

ToIne'briate  [ inebriare ,  L.]  to  make  drunk;  alfo  to 
befoT,  to  fuddle. 

To  Inebriate  [in  a  Metaphorical  Senfe]  to  make  proud 
or  conceited. 

Inebria'tion,  a  making  drunk,  (Ac.  L. 

Ine'dia,  want  of  Food  or  Drink.  L. 

In edi  a  [in  Med]  Abdinence,  an  eating  lefs  than  is  ufual. 
Ine'ffable  [ineffabilis,  L.]  unfpeakable,  not  to  be  utter¬ 
ed  or  cxprelTed. 


Ineffable  Numbers  [with  Algehraifls]  the  fame  as  Surd 
Numbers;  which  fee. 

Ine'FFABLENESS,}  r  ,  ,  ,  r  r  , 

Ineffabi'lity,  f  unfpeakablenefs,  (Ac. 

Inefficacious  [inefficax,  L.]  ineffedlual. 

Ineffe  ctive,  that  has  no  effedl,  vain,  ffuitlefs. 

Ineffe  ctual  [of  in  and  efficax,  L.]  fruitlefs,  to  no  pur- 
pofe. 

Ine'fficacy  T  [inefficacite,  F.  of  inefficax,  L]  in- 

Ineffe  ctu alness  j  efficacy,  fruitlefnefs. 

Inela'borate  [ine labor atus,  L.]  unlaboured,  not  well 
wrought  or  compofed. 

Ine'lecant  [ inelegans ,  L.]  uneloquent;  alfo  not  having 
any  Gracefulnefs  or  Beauty,  (Ac . 

Ine'legantnessT  [inelegantia,  L]  want  of  Elegancy, 

Ine'legancy  j  Beauty,  Grace,  (Ac. 

Inelu'ctable  [ineluftabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  overcome 
with  any  Pains  or  Labour,  (Ac. 

Ineme'ndable  [inemendabilis,  I,.]  that  cannot  be  amend¬ 
ed  ;  in  antient  Times  a  Crime  was  faid  to  be  inamendable, 
which  could  not  be  atoned  for  by  Fine. 

Ineme  ndableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  amended. 

Inena-rrable  [ inenarrabilis .  L.]  that  cannot  be  related. 

Inena  rrableness,  unfpeakablenefs. 

Ineno'dable  [inenodabilis,  L.]  not  to  be  untied  or  ex¬ 
plained. 

Ineno  dableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  unloofed,  un¬ 
tied,  or  explicated. 

Ine  ft  [ ineptus ,  L.]  unfit,  uncapable. 

Ineptitude  [ ineptitudo ,  L.]  unaptnefs,  incapacity;  alfo 
weaknefs,  fillinefs. 

Ine  qu  able  [of  neg.  and  aquabilis,  L.]  unequal,  un¬ 
even. 

In e'qu a  bleness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  made  equal  or 
even. 

IneCjualnessL  [of  in  neg.  aqualitas,  L.  inegalite,  F. 

Inequa'lity  j  and  nefs]  inequality. 

Inequality  ot  natural  Days,  tho’  the  Sun  is  fuppofed, 
vulgarly,  to  meafure  our  Time  equally,  yet  it  is  very  far  from 
doing  fo :  and  as  it  is  impoflible  for  a  good  Clock  or  Move-* 
ment  to  keep  time  with  the  Sun ;  fo  one  that  is  truly  fuch, 
will  meafure  Time  much  more  truly,  and  go  exadter  than  any 
Sun-dial. 

The  reafon  of  the  inequality  of  natural  Days,  is,  that  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth  it  felf,  round  its  Axis,  is  not  exadlly  equa¬ 
ble  or  regular,  but  is  fometimes  fwifter  and  fometimes  ilower. 

,  Inerce/Tical  [of  in  neg.  and  energia,  L.  of  fix,  Gr.] 
fluggilh,  unadlive. 

Inerce'tical  Bodies  [with  Naturalijls ]  are  fueh  as  are 
unadtive  and  lluggilh. 

Inergeitically  [of  in  neg.  energia,  L.  of  Gr.] 

fluggilhly,  unadtively. 

Ine'rrable  [of  in  neg.  and  err  are,  L.]  that  cannot  err; 
infallible. 

Ine'rrableness,  T  Tr,,.,  ... 

Inerr ability,  >  Mibihty. 

Jne'rte  [ inertus ,  L.]  lluggilh,  unfit  for  adtiori. 

Ine'rtitude  \inertitudo,  L.](lothfulnefi>,  lluggilhnefs,  iffe. 

In  esc  at  ion,  an  inveigling,  alluring,  catching  with  a  bait,  Li 

Inescation  [with  fome  pretenders  to  Phyfck)  a  kind  of 
tranfplantation  ufed  in  curing  fome  Difeafes.  It  is  done  by 
impregnating  a  proper  Medium  or  Vehicle  with  fome  of  the 
Mumia  or  vital  Spirit  of  the  Patient,  and  giving  it  to  fome 
Animal  to  eat.  It  is  pretended  that  the  Animal  unites  and 
afiimilates  that  Mumia  with  it  felf,  imbibing  its  vicious  quality; 
by  which  means  the  Perfon  to  whom  the  Mumia  belonged  is 
reltored  to  Health. 

Inescu'tcheon  [in  Heraldry ]  is  a  fmall  Efcut- 
cheon  born  within  the  Shield,  with  fome  other 
Coat,  and  is  generally  the  fame  as  fcutcheon  of 

_ _  Pretence,  as  the  Arms  of  a  Wife,  who  was  art 

Heirefs,  and  by  that  means  has  brought  the  Arms  and  Eftate 
into  her  Husband’s,  which  he  bears  within  his  own:  It  con¬ 
tains  one  fifth  of  the  Field,  is  born  as  as  Ordinary  thus;  Er- 
min  an  Inefcutcheon  Gules. 

In  EJfe  [i.  e.  in  being ]  fignifies  a  thing  that  is  apparent  and 
vifible,  having  a  real  being,  oppofed  to  a  thing  in  poffe  or  po- 
tentia,  which  is  not,  but  may  be. 

Inestimable  [of  inajlimabilis,  L.]  which  cannot  be  fuf- 
ficiently  elleemed  or  valued. 

Ine'stimableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  jullly  valued, 
elleemed,  (Ac. 

Inevitable  [inevitable,  F.]  unavoidable. 

Ine'vit ableness,  unavoidablenefs. 

Inexco'git able  [inexcogitabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be 
found  out  or  thought  of. 

4  ^  In- 


Inexcusable  [inexcufabilis,  L.J  that  Will  admit  of  no 
'•fixcufe  or  that  cannot  be  excufed. 

Inexcus  able  ness,  uncapablenefs  or  undefervihgnefs  to 
be  excufed. 

Inexhau'sted  [inexhaufius ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  exhaufted, 
drawn  out  or  emptied. 

Inexhau'stjble,  that  cannot  be  drawn  out  or  emptied, 

Inexhau'stibleness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  emptied  or 
xlrawn  dry. 

Im'xoK wtz^inexorabilis,  L.]thatisnot  to  be  entreated  or 
perfwaded;  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  with  prayers  or  entreaties. 

Ine'xor. ableness,  temper  or  humour  not  to  be  intreated. 

Inexpa'nsus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  that  does  not  blow 
open. 

Inexfe'ctable  [ inexpeftabilis ,  L.J  not  be  looked  for. 

Inexpe'dible  [inexpedibilis,  L.]  cumberfome,  that  one 
cannot  rid  himfelf  of. 

Inexpediency  [of  in,  neg.  and  expedient,  L.]  inconve- 
nicncy,  unfitnefs. 

Inexpe'dient,  that  is  not  expedient,  convenient  or  fit. 

Inexpe'rience  [of  in  and  experientia,  L]  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  or  skill, 

Inexpe'riencedness,  want  of  experience. 

Inexpiable  [ inexpiabilis ,  L. ]  not  to  be  expiated  or 
atoned  for. 

Ine'xpiableness  uncapablenefs  of  being  expiated. 

Inexpla'Nable  [ inexplanabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

Inexplicable  [ inexplicabilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  un¬ 
folded  or  explained. 

Ine'xplicableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  explained. 

Inexpressible,  ineffable,  unutterable. 

Inexpre'ssibleness  [of  in,  neg.  and  expreffus,  L.  and 
nefi]  uncapablenefs  of  being  exprefled. 

I  n  e  x  pu/g  nable  [inexpugnabilis,  L.j]  not  to  betaken  or 
won  by  force ;  impregnable. 

Inexpu'gnableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  conquered 
or  overcome  by  fight,  invinciblenefs. 

Inexti'nguishable  [inextinguibilis,  L-]  unquenchable, 
not  to  be  quenched  or  put  out. 

Inexti'nguish ableness,  unquenchablenefs. 

Inexti'rpable  [inextirpabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  extir¬ 
pated;  rooted  out;  pulled  up  or  utterly  deftroyed. 

Inexti'rpableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  rooted  out. 

Ine'xtricable  [ inextricabilis ,  L,]  that  a  Perfon  cannot 
rid  himfelf  or  get  out  of. 

Ine'xtricableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  difentangled 
or  extricated. 

Inexu'perable  [inexuperabilis,  L.]  not  to  be  overcome 
or  furpalfed. 

Infa'llible  [infallibilis,  L.]  that  cannot  err,  deceive  or 
be  deceived ;  alfo  never  failing. 

Infa'llibleness  j  unerring  quality,  impoflibility  of  de- 

InfallibiDity  S  ceiving  or  being  deceived. 

In  f  a  l  l  i  b  i '  l  i  t  i  s  h  i  p,  th  e  gift  of  being  infallible ;  a  farcaftical 
Title  given  to  the  Pope  or  any  other  Pretender  to  infallibility. 

In  f  am  e'  [in  Heraldry j  fignifies  difgraced,  fpoken  of  a  Lion 
or  fome  other  Beall  that  hath  loft  his  Tail,  as  if  by  that  it 
were  made  infamous  or  difgraced. 

Infa'mous  \jnfamia,  L.]  fcandalous,  notorioufly  contrary 
to  Virtue  or  Honour. 

Infamy  7  infamy,  infamous  Quality,  Condition, 

I’nfamousness  5  £sV. 

Infancy  [ infantia ,  L.  enfance,  F.]  the  firft  State  of  hu¬ 
man  Life,  reckoned  from  the  firft  to  the  feventh  Year. 

Infangthefe  [InJCan^’SeoJC,  S#*.]  a  privilege  allow’d, 
in  the  time  of  our  Saxon  Anceftors,  to  the  Lords  of  certain 
Manours,  of  palling  Judgment  upon  any  Theft  committed  by 
their  own  Servants. 

In  fant  \infans,  L.  enfant,  F.  of  in,  neg.  zn&fando,  L. 
fpeaking]  a  Child  under  the  Age  of  7  Years. 

I'nfant  [in  Law]  all  Perfons  are  fo  reputed  who  are  under 
the  Age  of  21  Years. 

Infa'nta,  a  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Infa/nte,  a  Son  of  the  King  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Inf  a'nticidf.  \infanticida  or  infanticidum,  L.]  a  Killer  of 
Infants;  alfo  a  killing  of  Infants. 

I'nfa  ntry  [/’ Infant eri’e,  F.J  the  Foot-Soldiers  in  an  Army. 

Infa'tigable  \infatigabilis,  L.]  not  to  be  tired  or  wearied. 

Infa'tuated  [ infatuatus ,  L.  infatue,  F.J  made  or  become 
foolilh,  befotted,  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  a  Perfon  or  Thing, 
which  does  not  deferve  it;  fo  far  that  he  can’t  eafily  be  dil- 
abufed. 

Infatua'tion,  a  befotting,  a  ftrong  prejudice,  aconceit-% 
ed  Opinion. 

InfaVo'urable  [infavorabilis,  L]  not  to  be  favoured; 
alfo  fevere. 


Infau'stous  [infaujlus,  L.]  unhappy. 

To  Infe'ct  [ infeBum ,  fup.  of  inf  cere,  L-]  to  communicate  1 6 
another  Corruption,  Poifon  or  Peftilence,  to  corrupt  or  taint. 

Infe  cted  \_infedus,  L.  infeft'e,  F.]  corrupted  or  tainted; 
feized  with  a  noxious  Diftemper  by  another. 

Infe'ction  [in  Medicine ]  that  way  or  manner  of  commu¬ 
nicating  a  Difeafe  by  fome  Effluvia  or  Particles  which  fly  off 
from  diftempered  Bodies,  and  mixing  with  the  Juices  of  others 
occafion  the  fame  Dilorder  as  in  the  Bodies  they  came  from  ;  a 
Plague,  a  Peftilence. 

Infe'ctious  [of  infedio,  L.]  apt  to  infedt  or  taint,  taint¬ 
ing,  infedtion. 

InfeDtiousness,  infedtious  Nature,  £sY. 

Infe'ctive,  apt,  or  tending  to  infedt,  or  Infedlion. 

Infecu'nd  \infacundus,  L.]  barren,  unfruitful. 

Infecundity  "I  [of  inftecunditas ,  L.]  unfruitfulnefs,  bar- 

Infecundnessj  rennefs. 

To  Infee'ble  [of  in  and f oilier,  F.]  to  make  feeble,  to 
weaken. 

Infeli'citous  [ infelix ,  L.]  unhappy. 

Infeli'cty  [infelicitas,  L.]  unhappinefs,  unfortunatenefs. 

To  Infeo'ff  [of  iffeoder,  F.J  to  unite  or  join  to  the  Fee. 

Infeo'ffment  \_feoffamentum,  L.  Barb.  ]  a  fettlement  in 
fee.  See  Feoffment. 

To  Infe'r  [ inferre ,  L.]  to  conclude  or  gather,  to  draw  i 
Confequence. 

I'nference  [of  inferendo,  L.]  a  confequence,  a  conclufion. 

Inferior,  ius  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  lower,  L. 

Inferior  Planets  [with  Afironomers]  fuchas  are  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  Orbit  of  the  Sun. 

Infe'riours  [ infericres ,  L  ]  thofe  who  are  of  a  lower  De¬ 
gree  or  Merit,  Perfons  of  a  meaner  Quality  or  lower  Rank. 

Infe'riorit  y'J  [ inferiority ,  F.  or  of  inferior,  L.  and  nefi] 

Infe-riorness  j  lower  Rank  or  Degree. 

Infe'rnal  [ infernalis ,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  Hell,  low, 
nethermoft. 

Infe'rnal  Stone  [with  Surgeons']  a  perpetual  Cauftick  or 
burning  Compofition  ;  fo  called  on  account  of  the  exquifite 
Pain  it  caufes  in  the  Operation  ;  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Silver 
Cautery. 

Inferna'lness,  the  being  of  the  Nature,  Temper  or  Dif- 
pofition  of  Hell ;  helli/h  Quality. 

Infertile  [ infrrtilis ,  L.]  unfruitful,  barren. 

Infe/rtii.enessQ_  [of  in,  neg.  and  fertilitas,  L.J  unfruit- 

Inferti'lity  j  fulnefs,  barrennefs. 

To  Infe'st  [ infejlare ,  L.J  to  annoy  or  trouble;  to  do  da¬ 
mage  or  hurt. 

Infesti  vity  \infejiivitas,  L,J  unpleafantnefs. 

Infi'bul  ation,  a  buttoning  or  buckling  in,  L- 

I'nfidel  [infidelis,  L.  un  infidelle,  F.]  un  Unbeliever, 
one  who  does  not  profefs  or  believe  the  truths  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  as  Turk  or  Pagan ;  but  not  a  Jew. 

InfideDity  \infidelitas,  L.  infidelite,  F.J  unbelief,  the 
State  of  Unbelief  or  of  an  Unbeliever. 

InfideDity,  unfaithfulnefs,  difloyalty,  treachery. 

Infimus  Venter  [with  Anatomifls~\  the  lowermoft  of  the  3 
Venters  in  a  human  Body. 

Infinitely  Infinite  Frail  ions  [in  Aritbm.']  are  tl^ofe  whole 
numerator  being  one,  are  together  equal  to  an  unite  ;  from 
whence  it  is  deduced  that  there  are  Progrelfions  infinitely  far¬ 
ther  than  one  kind  of  Infinity. 

Infinite  Line  [in  Geometry]  an  indefinite  or  undeterminate 
Line  to  which  no  certain  bounds  or  limits  are  preferibed. 

Infinite  [ infinitus ,  L.  infini,  F.]  boundlefs,  endlefs,  that 
has  no  bounds,  terms  or  limits :  Infinite  implies  a  Contradidh- 
on,  to  have  terms  or  bounds  to  its  eflence,  and  in  this  fenfe 
God  only  is  infinite.  The  Word  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that 
which  had  a  beginning ;  but  lhall  have  no  end,  as  Angels  and 
human  Souls. 

I'nfinite  in  it  felf  [in  Mctaphyfich~\  is  not  that  which  is 
only  fo  in  reference  to  us,  as  the  Sand,  Stars,  dgY.  becaulc 
their  number  cannot  be  difeovered  by  any  Man ;  but  as  God. 

I'nfinite,  in  refpedt  to  us,  as  the  Sand,  Stars,  dsV-  be- 
caufe  their  number  cannot  be  difeovered  by  any  Man. 

Infi'niteness  [in  God]  is  an  incommunicable  Attribute;  by 
which  is  meant,  that  he  is  not  bounded  by  place,  fpace  or  du¬ 
ration;  but  i3  without  limits  or  bounds,  without  beginning  or 
end. 

Infinitesimals  [with  Mathematicians]  fuch  quantities  as 
are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely  fmall. 

Infinitive  MW[with  Gramm.]  aMood  fo  termed  becaufe 
not  limited  by  Number  or  Perfon,  as  the  other  Moods  are. 

Infi'nity  T  [ infinitas ,  L.J  endlefnefs,  boundleinefs, 

I'nfiniteness  unmeafurablenefs. 

Infinitude  [of  infinitus ,  L.J  infinitenefs,  boundlefnefs. 

Milton.  _ 

In- 


Infdrm,  [Infir  mus,  L.]  weak,  feeble,  crazy,  fickly. 
Infi'rmary  \_Infirmarium,  L.  Infirmarie,  F.]  an  Apart¬ 
ment,  or  Lodgings,  for  fick  People. 

Infi'rmnessT  \Infirrnitas ,  L.]  Weaknefs,  feeblenefs  of 
Infi'rmity  J  Body,  Sicknefs. 

Infi'stulated  [in  and  fiftulatus ,  L.]  turned  to  or  become 
fiftulous;  alfo  full  of  Fillula’s. 

To  Infi'x,  [  infix  urn,  fup.  of  infigere.  L,]  to  fix  or  fatten 
into. 

To  Infla'me,  [ Inflammarc ,  L.]  to  fet  ones  Heart  on  fire, 
to  heat,  to  inrage  or  incenfe ;  alio  to  provoke,  to  put  into  a 
|  Paflion. 

Tnfla'mmableness  [of  inflammable,  F;  inflammare ,  L.] 
capablenefs  of  being  inflamed  or  fet  on  fire. 

Inflamma'tion  [in  Medicine ]  a  blittering  heat,  a  Tumor 
occaiioned  by  an  obftrudlion,  by  means  whereof  the  Blood  in 
the  Fleih  and  Mufcles,  flowing  into  fome  part  fatter  than  it 
can  run  off  again,  fwells  up  and  caufes  a  Tcnfion  with  an  un- 
ufual  forenefs,  rednefs  and  heat. 

Inflammative,  of  an  inflaming  Nature  or  Quality. 
Infla'te  Exprefjion,  an  Expreflion  fwelling  with  big 
Words;  but  to  no  great  purpofe. 

To  Infla'te  [ inflatus ,  L.[]  to  blow,  {"well,  or  puff  up 
with  W  ind. 

Inflation  [in  Medicine~\  a  puffing  up,  a  windy  Swelling, 
the  extenfion  of  a  part  occaiioned  by  windy  Humours. 

To  Inflect  [inflellere ;  L.]  to  bend  or  bow. 

Inflection^  ,  .•  ,  , 

Inflexion  >  Ending  or  bowing. 

Inflection  [with  Grammar.]  is  the  variation  of  Nouns 
and  Verbs  in  their  feveral  Cafes,  Tenfes  and  Declenfions. 

Inflection  [in  Opticks]  a  multiplex  Refradion  of  the 
Rays  of  Light,  caufed  by  the  unequal  thicknefs  of  any  Medi¬ 
um  ;  fo  that  the  Motion  or  Progrefs  of  the  Ray  is  hindred 
from  going  on  in  a  right  Line,  and  is  in  felled  or  bent  back 
on  the  infide  by  a  Curve. 

Inflection  Point  of  any  Curve 
[Geotnetry]  is  that  Point  or  Place, 
where  the  Curve  begins  to  bend 
back  again  a  contrary  way.  As  for 
inftance,  when  a  Curve  Line  as  A, 
F,  K,  is  partly  concave  and  partly 
convex  towards  any  right  Line,  as 
A,  B,  or  towards  a  fixt  point,  as 
then  the  Point  F,  which  divides 
the  concave  from  the  convex  part, 
and  confequently  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  one,  and  the  end 
of  the  other,  is  called  the  Point  of  Inflexion,  as  long  as  the 
Curve  being  continued  in  towards  F,  keeps  its  courfe  the  fame; 
but  the  Point  K  is  called  the  Point  of  Retrogreffion,  where  it 
begins  to  refleft  back  again  towards  that  part  or  fide  where  it 
took  its  original. 

Infle'xibleness-s  [ inflexibilitas ,  L.  inflexibility,  F.] 
Inflexibi  lity  5  that  which  cannot  be  bowed  or  bend¬ 
ed;  alio  an  inflexible  Temper,  obftinatenefs,  ftiffnefs. 

To  Infli'ct  [inf  ilium,  fup.]  to  lay  a  Punilhment  upon. 
Inflection,  a  fmiting,  a  laying  a  Punilhment  upon.  L. 
I'nfluence  [influentia,  L.]  an  Emiflion  of  a  Power  or 
Virtue:  alio  the  working  or  prevailing  upon ;  power  over,  {Ac. 

Influence  [in  Aflrology ]  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from 
the  Bodies  of  the  Stars,  or  the  Effedt  of  their  Heat  and  Light, 
to  which,  the  pretenders  to  that  Art,  attribute  all  the  Events 
that  happen  on  the  Earth. 

Influenced  [of  influentia,  L.]  fwayed,  biaffed,  inclined 
towards,  wrought  upon. 

To  I'nfluence  [of  influentia,  of  influere,  L.]  to  flow 
into,  to  have  an  influence  upon,  to  produce  or  caufe;  to 
fway  or  have  power  over. 

I  nfluent  [ influens ,  L.]  flowing  into. 

Influent  Juices  [in  Medicine ]  fuch  juices  of  a  human 
Body,  that  by  the  contrivance  of  Nature  and  laws  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  fall  into  another  Current  or  Receptacle  ;  as  the  Bile  in¬ 
to  the  Gall-Bladder,  {Ac. 

Influential,  influencing  or  bearing  fway. 

Influx  [influxus,  L.]  a  flowing  or  running  into,  efpe- 
cially  of  one  River  into  another. 

To  Infold  [of  in  and  jceoltoan,  &?*•.]  to  fold  or  wrap  up. 
To  In  force  [enforcir,  F.]  to  prevail  upon  by  force  of 
Argument,  to  conftrain  or  oblige. 

Info'rcement,  fuch  a  compulfion  or  reftraint. 

To  Info'rm  [informare,  L  ]  to  give  notice,  to  tell,  to  in- 
ftruft,  to  teach,  to  make  acquainted  with. 

Inform  [informis,  L.]  unfhapen,  without  form;  alfo  ugly. 
In  forma  'Pauperis  [i.e.  under  the  form  of  a  poor  Perfon] 
is  when  a  Perfon  having  made  Oath  before  a  Judge,  that  he 
is  not  worth  5  Pound,  his  Debts  paid,  is  admitted  to  fue,  ha¬ 


ving  Council  or  an  Attorney  afligned  to  manage  his  Buttnefa 
without  any  Fees.  L. 

Information,  an  informing  relation,  advice;  alfo  in- 
ftrudion,  a  making  known ;  alfo  an  accufation  brought  againft 
one  before  a  Magiftrate.  F.  of  L. 

Informatus  non  fum  [/.  e.  I  am  not  informed]  a  formal 
anfwer  made  in  Court,  by  an  Attorney  who  has  no  more  to 
fay  in  the  defence  of  his  Client. 

Info/rmed  Stars  [with  Aflrologers]  are  fuch  fixed  Stars  as 
are  not  ranged  under  any  form  or  particular  conftellation. 

Info  rmer,  one  who  in  any  Court  of  Judicature  informs 
againft,  or  profecutes  any  Perfons  who  tranfgrefs  any  Law 
or  penal  Statute. 

Info'rmous  [informis,  L.]  that  is  without  form,  falhion 
or  fhape. 

Info/rtunate  [ infortunatus ,  L.]  unfortunate,  unlucky, 
unhappy. 

Info'rtunAteness,  unhappinefs,  unluckinefs. 

Info/rtunes  [with  Aflrologers ]  the  Planets  Saturn  and 
Mars,  fo  called  by  reafon  of  their  ill-difpofed  Natures  and  un¬ 
fortunate  Influences. 

INFRA  Seupularis  Mufculus  [with  Anatomifls]  a  broad  or 
flelhy  Mufcle  of  the  Arm,  arifing  from  the  lower  fide  of  the 
Scapula,  and  ending  in  the  third  Ligament  of  the  Shoulder.  L. 

InfrA  Spinatus  Mufculus  [with  Anati]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Arm,  fo  termed  from  the  being  placed  below  the  Spine,  un¬ 
der  which  it  arifes  from  the  Scapula,  and  is  inferted  to  the 
Shoulder  Bone.  This  Mufcle  moves  the  Arm  diredly  back¬ 
wards. 

Infraction,  a  breaking  in,  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
Treaty,  a  Law,  Ordinance,  {Ac. 

To  Infra'nchise  [of  affranchir,  F.]  to  fet  free,  to  give 
one  his  Liberty;  to  make  a  Freeman  or  Denizon;  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  a  Society  or  Body  politick. 

Infra'nchisement  [ ajfranchifement ,  F.]  a  making  free, 
{Ac.  alfo  delivery,  difeharge,  releafe. 

Infralapsa'rians,  a  Sefl  who  hold  that  God  has  crea¬ 
ted  a  certain  number  of  Men,  before  the  fall,  of  Adam,  only 
to  be  damned,  without  allowing  them  the  means  neceffary  for 
their  Salvation,  if  they  would  labour  never  fo  much  after  it. 

Infra  ngible  ([of  infrangibilis,  L.]  not  to  be  broken) 
durable,  ftrong. 

Infra'ngibleness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  broken. 

Infre'QUENCY  [of  infrequentia,  L.]  feldomnefs. 

Infrequent  [[of  infrequens,  L.[]  feldom  happening; 
rare,  uncommon. 

Infrica'tion  ?  a  rubbi  or  chafi  L 

Infri/ction  S  0 

To  Infri'nge  [ infringere ,  L.]  to  break  a  Law,  Cuftom 
or  Privilege. 

Infringement,  fuch  violation  or  breach. 

Infructuo'se  [ jnfruAuofus ,  L.l  unfruitful. 

Infruci'ferous  [ infrugiferus ,  L.]  bearing  no  Fruit. 

Infu'cated  ( [infucatus,  L.[]  painted  over. 

Infuca'tion,  a  painting  of  the  Face,  a  colouring  or  dif- 
guifing.  L.  # 

I'nfula,  a  Name  antiently  given  to  fome  of  the  pontifical 
Ornaments,  which  are  faid  to  be  Filaments  or  Fringes  of  Wool, 
with  which  Priefts,  Vidims  and  even  Temples  were  adorned. 

To  Infu'mate  [ infumare ,  L.]  to  Smoke  or  dry  in  the 
Smoke. 

Infuma'tion,  a  drying  in  the  Smoke.  L. 

InfuNdi'bulifo  rmes  [[with  Botanifts~\  a  term  applied  to 
fuch  Flowers,  as  are  Ihaped  like  a  Funnel. 

Infundi'bulum,  a  Tunnel  or  Funnel  for  the  pouring  of 
Liquors  into  a  Veffel.  L. 

Infundibulum  Cerebri  [ Anatomy ]  the  Brain  Tunnel,  a 
hollow  place  in  the  Root  of  the  Brain,  through  which  lerous 
Humours  are  difeharged.  L. 

Infundibulum  Plenum  [ Anatomy ]  the  Pelvis  or  Bafin  of 
the  Reins,  thro’  which  the  Urine  palfes  to  the  Ureters  and 


Bladder.  L- 

Infu  ri'ate  [of  in  and  furiatus,  L.]  ftark  Mad;  alfo  reco¬ 
vered  from  Madnefs. 

Infusca'tion,  a  making  dark  or  dusky.  L. 

To  Infu'se  [ Infufum ,  fup.  of  infundere,  L.]  to  pour  in, 
or  into ;  to  fteep  or  foak ;  alfo  to  infpire  or  endue  with. 

Infusion,  a  pouring  in,  {Ac.  L. 

Infusion  [in  Pharmacy]  is  a  fteeping  of  any  kinds  of 
Drugs,  Roots,  Leaves,  {Ac .  in  fome  Liquor  proper  to  draw 
out  their  Virtues. 

To  Inga'ce.  See  To  Engage. 

To  Inge'minate  [ ingeminate ,  L.]  to  double  or  repeat 
often. 

Ince'minated  Flowers  [with  Botanifls ]  are  fuch  when 
one  Flower  {lands  on,  or  grows  out,  of  another. 

In« 


iriC  EM  in  action,  a  doubling  or  repeating,  L. 

To  Inge'nder  [ ingenerare ,  L.  engendrer ,  F]  to  beget, 
fd  produce  or  caufe  to  breed. 

Inge'nerable  [ingenerabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  engen- 
dred. 

Ince'nerableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  generated;  al- 
fo  uncapablenefs  of  being  Born, 

Inge'nerated  [ingeneratus,  L.]  unbegotton,  coming  by 
Nature,  not  produced  by  Generation;  naturally  inbred  in  a 
Perfon  or  Thing. 

Inge'nier.  See  Engineer. 

Ince’nio,  a  Sugar  Mill  or  Workhoufe. 

Inge'nious  [ingeniofus,  L  ]  quick,  full  of  wit,  cunning, 
Ihrewd ;  alfo  excellent,  exquiiite. 

Inge'niousness^  [ingeniofitas,  L.  ingenie,  F.]  wittincfs, 

Ince'nuity  5  ingenious  Nature  or  Difpolition. 

Inge'nite  [ingenitu s,  L.]  inborn,  inbred,  bred  by  Nature, 
natural. 

Incenite  Difeafe  [in  Med.]  a  Difeafe  that  a  Perfon  brings 
into  the  World  with  him;  much  the  fame  as  Hereditary. 

Ince'nium,  natural  Quality  or  Difpofition,  Fancy,  Ca¬ 
pacity,  Judgment.  L. 

Ince'nium  [old  Rec.]  an  Engine,  Inftrument  or  Device.  L. 

Ingenu'itas  Regni  [in  old  Rec.]  the  Free-holders  or  Com¬ 
monalty  of  the  Kingdom;  and  fometimes  it  was  ufed  to  lig- 
nify  the  chief  Barons,  i.  e.  the  great  Lords,  and  the  King’s 
Common-Council. 

Inge'nuous  [ ingenuus ,  L.]  frank,  fincere,  without  difguife 
or  double-meaning. 

Inge'nuousness?  [ingenuitas,  L.  ingenuite,  F.]  frank- 

Ingenui'ty  S  nels;  freenefs  in  Difcourfe  or  Dealing, 
Sincerity. 

Pngeny  \jngenium,  L.J  Genius,  natural  Difpolition, 
Parts,  Humour,  &c. 

To  Inge'st  [ ingeftum ,  L.]  to  put  or  thruft  in. 

Ingin ie'r  [of  engin ,  F.  of  ingenium,  L.]  Enginier  an 
Artift  in  either  fortifying  or  attacking  fortified  Places. 

I'ngle,  a  Boy  hired  to  be  abufed  contrary  to  Nature. 

Inglo'rious  [inglorius,  L.]  that  is  of  no  renown  or  re¬ 
pute,  dilhonourable,  bafe,  mean. 

Inglo'riousness,  dilhonourablenefs,  £sV. 

Inglu'vies  [in  Medicine]  a  ravenous  Appetite. 

To  Ingo'rge  [of  in  and gorger,  F.]  to  cram,  glut  or  fluff 
the  Stomach. 

I'ngot  [un  lingot,  F.]  a  wedge  of  metal,  either  Gold  or  Silver, 

To  Incra'ft  [of  in  and  greffer,  F.]  to  fet  in  as  a  Shoot  in 
the  Stock  of  a  T  ree ;  alfo  to  implant,  imprint  or  fix  in  the  Mind. 

Incrai'led  [ ingrele ,  F.]  notched  about,  as  a  bordure  in¬ 
grafted  in  Heraldry  is,  when  the  line  of  which  it  is  made  bends 
towards  the  end. 

An  Ingra'te  [ ingratus ,  L.]  an  ungrateful  an  unthankful 
Perfon. 

To  InGra'tiate  [prob.  of  in  and  gratia,  L.J  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  gain  the  good  will  or  favour  of  another. 

Ingr  a'titude  [ingratitudo,  L,]  unthankfulnefs,  ungrate- 
fulnefs. 

Ingravi'dation  [of  in  and  gravidatio,  L.J  the  fame  as 
impregnation  or  a  being  young  with  Child. 

Ingra'vidated  [of  in  and gravidatus,  L.J  impregnated, 
great  with  Child. 

Ingr e'dients  [ ingredientia ,  L.]  the  Simples  in  a  com¬ 
pound  Medicine ;  alfo  the  refpeftive  parts  or  principles  that 
go  to  the  making  up  of  a  mixt  Body. 

In  gree,  in  good  part.  Old  Word. 

Ingre'ss  [ingreffus,  L  ]  an  entrance. 

Ingress  [with  AJlronomers]  fignifies  the  Suns  entring  the 
firft  Scruple  of  one  of  the  4  cardinal  Signs ;  efpecially  Aries. 

Ingressu  in  cafu  ctnjimili,  a  Writ  of  Entry  granted  where 
a  Tenant  in  Courtefy,  or  Tenant  for  Term  of  Life,  or  for  the 
Life  of  another,  alienates  or  makes  over  Land  in  Fee  or  in 
Tail,  or  for  the  Term  of  another’s  Life. 

Ingressu  in  cafu  provifo,  a  Writ  of  Entry  given  by  the 
Statute  of  Glocefter,  where  a  Tenant  in  Dowry  aliens  in  Fee, 
or  for  Term  of  Life,  or  in  Tail ;  and  it  lies  for  the  Party  in 
reverfion  againft  the  Alienee. 

Ingressu  ad  Terminum  qui prateriit  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lying 
where  the  Lands  or  Tenements  are  let  for  a  term  of  Years, 
and  the  Tenant  holdeth  over  his  term. 

Ingressu  caufa  Matrimonii pralocuti  [in  Law]  a  Writ  ly¬ 
ing  in  cafe,  where  a  Woman  gives  Lands  to  a  Man  in  Fee 
Simple,  to  the  intent  he  fhall  Marry  her,  and  he  refufes  to 
do  fo  in  a  reafonable  Time,  the  Woman  having  required  him 
fo  to  do.  L. 

Ingressu  dum  fuit  infra  atatem  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lying 
where  one  under  Age  fells  his  Land,  &c.  L. 


Ingressu  dum  non  fuit  compos  mentis  [in  Law]  a  Writ  ly¬ 
ing  where  a  Man  fells  Lands  or  Tenements,  when  he  is  not 
compos  mentis,  i.  e.  while  he  is  Mad.  L. 

Ingressu  in  le per  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lying  where  one  Man 
demands  Lands  or  Tenements,  let  by  another  after  the  term 
is  expired. 

Ingressu  fine  affenfu  Capituli  [in  Late]  a  Writ  given  by 
Common  Law  to  the  Succeflor  of  him  that  alienated,  fine 
affenfu  Capituli. 

Ingressu  J'uper  deffeifina  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lying  where  a 
Man  is  dilfeifed  and  dies,  for  his  Heir  againil  the  Diffeifor.  L. 

Ingressu  fur  cui  in  vita  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lying  where  one 
demands  Lands  or  Tenements  of  that  Tenant  that  had  entry 
by  one  to  whom  it  was  let,  by  fome  Anceflor  of  the  Plaintiff; 
for  a  tej-m  now  expired. 

Incre'ssus  ad  communem  legem ,  a  Writ  that  lies  where  a 
Tenant  for  term  of  Life  makes  a  Feoffment  and  dies;  fo  that  he 
in  revcffion  fhall  have  the  laid  Writ  againft  any  Perfon,  who 
is  in  the  Land. 

In  cross  [Law  Term']  that  which  appertains  to  the  Perfon 
of  the  Lord,  and  not  to  any  Manour,  Lands,  &c. 

To  Ingross  [of  in  and  groffoyer,  F.  ]  to  write  over  th& 
Draught  of  a  Deed  in  fair  and  large  Characters  ;  alfo  to  buy 
up  any  Commodities  in  the  Grofs,  to  foreftal,  to  enhance  the 
Price  of  the  Market. 

Ingro'ssator  magni  Rotuli  [in  Law]  the  Clerk  of  the 
Pipe.  L. 

/  Ingrosser,  a  Clerk  that  writes  Deeds,  Conveyances,  Re¬ 
cords,  or  any  Law  Writings. 

Incro'sser,  one  who  buys  up  Com,  while  it  is  growing,  or 
other'Provifions  before  the  Market,  in  order  to  fell  them  again. 

Ingro'ssing  of  a  Fine  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Indentures 
being  drawn  up  by  the  Chirographer,  are  delivered  to  the 
Party  to  whom  the  Cognizance  is  made. 

Ingro'ssment,  an  IngrolTmg. 

I  nguen  [Anatomy]  the  upper  part  of  the  Thigh,  the  Groin* 
the  Share,  the  fpace  trom  the  bending  of  the  Thigh  to  the 
Privities. 

Inguina'lia  [in  Medicine,  &c.]  any  fubdivifion  made  of 
that  part,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  or  applied  thereto, 
as  a  Medicine. 


To  Incu’lf  [of  in  goujfree,  F.  or  |JQlp£,  Dutch J  to 
fwallow  down,  to  devour,  as  a  Gulph. 

To  Ingurgitate  \jngurgitaium,  L.J  to  fwill,  to  fwallow 
greedily;  to  devour  gluttonoully. 

Ingurgita'tion,  fwilling,  fwallowing greedily,  L. 

Ingu'stable  [ ingufiabilis ,  L.]  that  may  not  or  cannot  be 
tailed. 

Inhabi'le  [inhabilis,  L.]  unmeet,  unfit,  unwieldly,  not 
nimble. 

Inhabi'lity  [ inhabilitas ,  L.]  difability. 

To  Inha'bjt  \jnhabitare,  L  ]  to  dwell  in. 

Inha/bitable  [inhabitabilis,  L.]  not  habitable;  alfo  that 
may  be  inhabited. 

Inha/bitableness,  fitnefs  or  commodioufnefs  to  be  in¬ 
habited. 

Inhabitant  [inhabitans,  L.J  one  who  dwells  in.  F. 

To  Inhe're  [inharere,  L.J  to  flick  or  cleave  fall  to. 

Inhe'rence [inharentia,  L.]  inherent  quality  or  that 

Inhe'rencyj  which  inheres. 

Inh  e'rence  [with  Philofophers]  a  term  apply’d  to  the  jun¬ 
cture  and  connexion  of  an  accident  with  its  fubllance. 

To  Inherit  [heriter,  F.  of  hares,  L.  an  heir]  to  enjoy  or 
polfefs  by  inheritance  or  fuccellion ;  to  be  heir  to  a  Perfon. 

Inheritance  [jus  hareditarium,  L.  heritage,  F.]  a  per¬ 
petual  defcendance  of  Lands  and  Tenements  to  a  Man  and  his 
Heirs ;  alfo  an  Ellate,  whether  it  come  by  fuccellion  or  pur- 
chafe  ;  as  every  Fee  Simple  and  Fee  Tail. 

Inheritor  [, heritier ,  F.  hares,  L.]  one  who  holds  Lands, 
&c.  by  inheritance. 

Inhe'ritrix  [heritiere,  F.] a  IJae  inheritor,  an  heirefs. 

In  he's  ion  [ ivbafio ,  L.]  a  flicking  or  cleaving  to. 

To  Inhabit  [inhibere,  L]  to  hold  in,  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

Inhibition,  a  holding  in,  Is'c.  L. 

Inhibition  [in  Law]  a  Writ  forbidding  a  Judge  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther  in  the  Caufe  before  him ;  but  Inhibition  is 
moll  ufually  a  Writ  iffuing  out  of  a  higher  Court  to  a  lower 
and  inferior. 

Inho'c  Q  [old  Rec.]  a  Corner  or  out-part  of  a  common 

Inho'ke  J  Field,  plough’d  up  and  Sown,  and  fometimes 
enclos’d,  whilll  the  other  Part  of  the  Field  lies  Fallow. 

Lnholder  [of  Inne  and  Jpealto.in,  Sax.  to  hold  or  keep] 
an  Inn-keeper;  alfo  a  Mailer  of  a  Houle. 

Inhospitable  [inhofpitalis,  L.]  not  given  to  Hofpitality ; 
alfo  uncourteous,  yncivil. 

In- 


Jnho'spit  ableness"'  [of  hibefp it  aliens,  L.]  inhofpitable 

Inhospita'lity  j  Temper  or  Behaviour ;  difcourte- 
oufnefs  to  Strangers  or  Guefts. 

Inhuman  [ inhumanus ,  L.l  void  of  Humanity,  Barba¬ 
rous,  Savage,  Cruel. 

Inhu'manness?  [inbumanitas ,  L.  ixbumanite,  F.]  is  as 

Inhumanity  5  it  were  a  putting  off,  or  Gripping  ones 
felf  of  human  Nature ;  lavage  Nature,  Cruelty,  Barbarity. 

To  Inhu'mate'1  r.  ,  T  ,  , 

To  Inhu'me  L.J  to  bury,  to  mterr. 

•J 

Inhuma'tion,  a  burying  or  interring. 

Inhumation  [with  Chymifts]  is  when  z  Pot?,  the  lower- 
moft  of  which  is  lull  of  little  Holes,  are  covered  with  Earth, 
and  a  Wheel  Fire  made,  caufing  the  Vapours  to  Sweat  thro’ 
in  the  dilfillation ;  alio  a  Digeltion  made  by  burying  the  Ma¬ 
terials  in  Dung  or  in  the  Earth. 

To  Inje'ct  [ jnjeQum ,  L.]  to  cart  or  fquirt  in. 

Inje'ctio  Intefinalis  [with  Pbyficians]  a  Clyltcr.  L. 

Inje'ction,  a  calling  or  fquirting  in.  L. 

Injection  [in  Surgery]  the  injecting  or  calling  in  any  liquid 
Medicine  into  Wounds  or  the  Cavities  of  the.  Body,  by 
i  Syringe,  Clyiler,  (Ac, 

Injection  [with  Anatomijh]  is  the  filling  the  Vefiels  of  a 
l  human  or  animal  Body  with  Wax,  or  any  other  proper  Mat¬ 
ter,  to  Ihew  their  Ramifications. 

Ini'lum"*!  [with  Anatomifs]  the  beginning  of  the  oblon- 

Ini'um  j  gated  Marrow. 

Inima'ginable,  not  to  be  imagined. 

Ini/.mitable  [ inimitabilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  imitated. 

Inumitableness;  Quality,  dsdr.  that  cannot  be  imitated. 

To  Injoin  [injungcre ,  L.  enjoindre,  F.]  to  require,  to 
i  lay  upon. 

To  Injoy  [of  in  and  jouir,  F.]  to  take  pleafure  in;  alfo  to 
polfefs. 

Injo/yment  [of  in  and  jouiffance,  F.]  Pleafure,  Polfellion. 

Ini'qu  ity  [iniquitas,  L.  iniquite,  F.]  Injullice,  Sin, 
Wickednefs. 

Initial  [initials ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  beginning. 

To  In i'tiate  [ initiatum ,  L.  initier,  F.]  to  enter  in;  to 
inllruCt  in  the  firll  Principles  of  any  Art  or  Science ;  to  admit 
into  any  Society,  Order  or  Faculty. 

Ini'ti aments  [initiamenta,  L.]  the  firll  Inllrudlions  in 
any  kind  of  Knowledge,  Science,  dsV. 

Initiation,  the  entring  or  admitting  one  into  any  Order 
or  Faculty. 

Injucu'nd  [injucundus,  L.]  unpleafant. 

Injucu'ndity  \jnjucunditas,  L.]  unpleafantnefs. 

Inju'dicable  [ injudicabilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  judged. 

InjudFcial  [of  in  and  judicialis,  L.]  not  agreeable  to 
Judgment,  injudicious. 

Injudi'cious  [of  in,  neg.  and  judicieux,  F.]  void  of 
Judgment  or  Difcretion. 

Injubuciousness,  want  of  Judgment,  Difcretion,  (Ac. 

Injunction,  a  command  or  requirement.  F.  ot' L. 

Injunction  [in  Law]  a  Writ  grounded  upon  an  Order  in 
Chancery,  to  give  Polfellion  to  the  Plaintiff,  for  want  of  the 
Defendants  appearance ;  or  to  ftay  proceedings  in  another 
Court. 

To  I'njure  [injur iari,  L.  injurier,  F.]  to  wrong  or  a- 
bufe,  ta  prejudice  or  endammage. 

Injurious  [injuriofus,  L-]  unjuft,  wrongful,  hurtful,  of- 
fenlive,  outragious,  abuflve,  againll  Right  and  Law. 

Inju'riousness,  hurtful  Quality,  Injury,  Wrong,  (Ac. 

I'njury  [injuria,  L.]  Abufe,  Offence,  Wrong,  Outrage; 
any  thing  contrary  to  Jullice  and  Equity. 

Injury  [with  Civilians]  a  private  Offence  committed  de- 
fignedly,  and  with  an  evil  intention  to  any  Man’s  Prejudice. 

Inju'st  [injuftus,  L.]  wrongful,  offenfive. 

Inj 

u'stice  [inju/litia,  L  ]  unfair  dealing,  dilhonelty,  (Ac. 
any  Vice  contrary  to  Jullice. 

Ink  [Jntfe,  Du.]  a  black  or  red  Liquor  for  Writing. 

Ink  [with  Falconers]  the  Neck  of  any  Bird  which  a  Hawk 
preys  upon. 

I'NK-Horn  [of  Du.  and  Sax.]  a  Velfel  to 

hold  Ink. 

I'nkiness  [of  3Jncfe »  Du  ]  inky  nature;  alfo  fmearednefs 
or  being  blotted  with  Ink. 

To  Inki'ndle  [prob.  of  in  and  Tyn’oelan,  Sax.]  to  Light, 
to  fet  on  Fire,  to  catch  Fire,  to  break  out  into  a  flame. 

An  I'nklinc  [Tome  derive  it  of  in  and  katlni}  Du.  to 
tell,  or  ofnumkelcn,  Teut.  a  ftpall  Rumour.  But  Min- 
jkew,  of  inclinando,  L.]  a  hint,  an  intimation. 

Inla'gh  [Law  Word]  a  Perfon  fubjeCl  to  the  Law,  one 
who  was  included  in  fome  Frank-pledge,  and  not  out-lawed. 

Inl  a'g  a  r  y,  a  rclloring  of  an  outlawed  Perfon  to  the  King's 
Protection,  and  to  the  Ellate  or  Benefit  of  a  SubjeCt, 


In’land  [of  in,  within,  anti  Lanfe,  &tv.]  fituate  upon  the 
main  Land,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  Country. 

I'nland  [Saxon  Law]  that  inner  Land,  or  jaart  of  a  Ma- 
nour,  which  lay  next  or  moll  convenient  for  a  Lord’s  Mari- 
lion  Houfe,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Family,  (Ac. 

I'NLAND-Bills  [in  Commerce]  Bills  for  Mohey  payable  iri 
the  fame  Lands  in  which  they  are  drawn. 

t  I'nland  Towns,  Towns  fltuated  far  in  'the  Land,  to  which 
Ships,  (Ac.  cannot  come  up. 

I  nl  AND-Trade,  a  Frade  carried  bn  wholly  within  one 
Country. 

Inla'ntal  [old  Fee.]  Inland,  or  Demelh,  oppofed  to 
Delantal,  or  Out-Land,  or  Land  Tenanted. 

To  In  large  [of  in  and  largus,  L.  or  large,  F.]  to  make 
large ;  to  difeourfe  largely  upon  a  SubjeCt. 

,  Inla  rcIement  [elargiffement,  F.]  an  Enlarging  or  ma¬ 
king  more  large ;  an  exfpatiating  or  treating  more  largely. 

An  Inlay,  an  inlaid  Work,  or  what  is  inlaid.  Milton. 

To  Inlay  [in  and  IcpUcn,  Du.]  to  make  Inlaid  Work. 

INLA'YD-Work  [of  in  and  lca£an,  &?*.]  worked  in  Wood 
or  Metal,  with  feveral  pieces  of  different  Colours' ’curioully 
fet  together.  See  Marquettry. 

In  lea's  r.D  [enlace,  F.]  catch’din  a  leafe  or  fnare,  entangled. 

I  nlet  [  of  in  into,  and  le^an.  Sax.  to  let  ]  an  entrance  or 
paflage  into. 

To  Inli'GiIten,  [of  in  and  lili^an,  Sk?.v.]  to  give  light  to; 

_  Inli'ghtened  [ol  in  and  lihtean,  Sax.  to  make  light]  ha¬ 
ving  received,  or  being  made  light ;  being  made  to  know 
what  was  before  unknown. 

In  li  st  ed  [of  in  and  life,  F.  and  lift  a,  Ital.  a  Roll]  entred 
as  a  Soldier  into  the  Service  of  a  Prince,  (Ac. 

Inma'te  [of  in  and  matra,  Sax.  a  Mate]  a  Lodger  in  the 
fame  Floufe  with  the  Poffeffor  or  Owner  of  it. 

In-mates  [in  Law]  are  fuch  as  for  Money  dwell  jointly  in. 
the  fame  Houfe  with  another  Man,  but  in  different  Rooms, 
paffmg  in  and  out  at  the  fame  Door,  and  not  being  able  to 
maintain  themfelves.’ 

Inmost  [of  inmaey'c,  Sax.]  the  molt  inward. 

I'nLy,  inwardly.  Milton. 

Inn  [Inne,  CTor.]  a  Houfe  of  Entertainment  for  Travellers. 

To  Inn,  to  lodge  at  a  publick  Inn. 

To  INN-Corn,  to  get  it  into  Barns,  (Ac.  at  Harveft-time. 

Inns  of  Court,  are  four  particular  Houfes  of  Colleges  for 
the  Entertainment  of  Students  in  the  Law,  viz. 

Gray's  Inn,  antiently  theManour  Houfe  of  Baron  Gray  in 
the  Reign  of  King  Edward  III. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  firll  built,  for  his  own  dwelling  Houfe,  by 
Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln ; 

The  two  T  emples,  the  Iriiier.and  the  Middle,  which  were 
antiehtly  the  Habitation  of  the  Knights  Templars-,  to  which 
the  outward  Temple  was  added  afterwards,  called  EJfex-Houfe. 

Inns  of  Chancery  are  eight,  appointed  for  young  Students 
in  the  Law. 

i.  Bernard's  Inn,  which  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Macworthi 
Dean  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  the  Poffeflion  of  one  Lionel  Bernard. 

z.  Clement's  Inn,  once  a  Meffuage  belonging  to  the  Parilh 
of  St.  Clement's  Danes. 

3.  Clifford's  Inn,  fometime  the  dwelling  Floufe  of  Mal¬ 
colm  de  Herfey,  and  afterwards  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  of  whom  it  was  rented. 

4.  Furnival's  Inn,  once  the  Maiifion  of  Sir  Richard  Fur- 
ttival,  and  afterwards  of  the  Talbots,  Eafls  of  Shrewsbury. 

5.  Lion's  Inn,  once  a  private  Houfe,  known  by  the  Name 
of  the  Black-Lion. 

6.  New  Inn,  once  the  dwellirig  Houfe  of  Sir  J.  Tyncaulx , 
which  has  been  alfo  call’d  Our  Lady's  Inn. 

7.  Staple's  Inn,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fofmerly  belonged  to 
the  Merchants  of  the  Staple. 

8.  Thavy's  Inn,  antiently  the  dwelling  Houfe  of  John 
Thavy,  Armourer  of  London. 

And  alfo  Serjeants  Inns,  two  Houfes  of  a  higher  Rank, 
fet  apart  for  the  Judges  and  Serjeants  at  Law. 

Inna'te  [innatus,  L.)  born  with  a  Perfon,  inbred,  natural. 

Innate  Principles  or  Ideds  (with  Moralifs)  certain  ori¬ 
ginal  Notions  or  Characters,  which  fome  hold  to  be  ltamped 
on  the  Mind  of  Man,  when  it  firll  receives  its  Being,  and  which 
it  brings  into  the  World  with  it ;  but  this  DoCtrine  has  beeri 
fufficiently  confuted  by  Mr.  Lock. 

Inna'teness  [of  innatus,  L.  and  nefs]  inbornnefs,  inbred- 
nefs,  naturalnefs. 

Inna'vigable  [innavigabilis,  L.]  that  Cannot  be  fail’d in< 

Inna'vigableness,  unfitnefs  to  be  fail’d  ih. 

I'nner  [innoji.  Sax.]  inward. 

I'nnermost  [innenjerr.  Sax.]  the  inmoll,  or  moll  inward, 

I'nnings,  Lands  recovered  from  the  Sea  by  draining  and 
hawking. 

Y  4  Inn(J 


.  In  No  [in  Muf  Books]  a  Hymn  or  fpiritual  Song. 

Innocence  7  r innKentia,  L.]  inoffenfivenefs,  guilt- 
NNocENcy  >  jc(-nefSj  harmlefnefs;  alfo  fimplenefs. 

1  NNOCENTNESS  3 

I'nnocent  [innocent,  L.]  inoffenfive,  guiltlefs,  harmlefs ; 
alio  filly,  fimple. 

An  I'nnocent,  a  Ninny,  a  filly  or  half-witted  Perfon. 

I'nnocents  Day,  a  Feliival  held  the  28th  of  December,  in 
Memory  of  the  innocent  Children,  whom  Herod  flew  upon 
the  Birth  of  our  Saviour. 

Inno'cuous  [innocuus,  L]  harmlefs,  doing  no  hurt. 

Inno'cuousness,  harmlefnefs. 

Inno'minabl e  [innominabilis,  L.]  not  fit,  or  that  cannot 
be  named. 

Inn  o'min  at  a  Offa  \_Anat.]  the  namelefs  Bones,  two  large 
Bones  fituate  on  the  Sides  of  the  Os  Sacrum',  each  of  which, 
in  young  Children,  may  be  feparated  into  three  Bones;  but 
in  thofe  of  riper  Years,  grow  all  into  one  Bone.  L. 

Inno’minata  tunica  oculi  [with  Oculijis ]  a  certain  Coat  of 
the  Eye  which  wants  a  Name.  L. 

Inno'minatus  Humour  [in  Med.]  one  of  the  4  fecondary 
Humours,  with  which  the  Antients  thought  the  Body  to  be 
nouriihed,  the  other  3  being  Ros,  Gluten  and  Cambium.  L. 

Innote'scimus  [of  innotefcimus  per  preefentes,  L.  i.  e.  we 
make  known  by  thefe  Prefents]  Letters  Patents  fo  called, 
which  are  always  of  a  Charter  of  F  eoffment,  or  fome  other 
Deed  not  of  Record.  L. 

To  I'nnovate  [innovare,  L.]  to  lay  afide  old  Cuftoms  and 
bring  up  new  ones. 

Innovation,  a  bringing  in  of  new  Cuftoms  or  Opinions, 
change,  alteration. 

Innovator  [ novateur ,  F.]  one  who  lays  afide  old  Cu¬ 
ftoms  and  brings  up  new  ones.  L. 

Innoxious  [innoxius,  L]  not  hurtful,  harmlefs. 

Inno'xiousness  harmlefnefs. 

Innue'ndo  [of  innuo  to  beckon  or  nod  with  the  Head]  a 
Word  frequently  ufed  in  Writs,  Declarations  and  Pleadings, 
to  declare  a  Perfon  or  Thing  that  was  mentioned  before  but 
obfcurely,  or  left  doubtful. 

Innumerable  [innumerabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  num¬ 
bered,  numberlefs. 

Innu  merableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  numbered. 

Innu'merous  [innumerus,  L.]  innumerable.  Milton. 

Inobe'dience  [inobedientia,  L.]  difobedience. 

Inocula'tion  [inoculatio,  L.]  a  kind  of  grafting  in  the 
bud;  as  when  the  bud  of  the  Fruit-tree  is  let  in  the  ftock  or 
branch  of  another,  fo  as  to  make  feveral  forts  of  fruits  grow 
on  the  lame  tree. 

Ino'dorus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  that  has  no  fmell. 

Ino'dorous  [inodorus,  L.]  without  fcent,  unperfumed. 

Inoffe'nsive  [of  in  and  ojfenfive,  F.]  that  gives  no  offence, 
harmlefs. 

Inoffe'nsiveness,  innocentnefs,  harmlefnefs. 

Inofficious  [inojficiojus,  L.]  backward  in  doing  any  good 
office  or  turn,  dilcourteous,  difobliging. 

Inoffi'ciousness,  backwardnefs  in  doing  any  good  office. 

Inoperatio  [in  Law]  one  of  the  legal  Excules  to  exempt 
a  Man  from  appearing  in  Court. 

Inordinate  \jnordinatus,  L.]  out  of  order,  extravagant, 
immoderate. 


Inopi'nable  \jnopinabilis ,  L  ]  that  could  not  be  thought. 

Inopportune  [ inopportunus ,  L.]  unfeafonable. 

Ino'rdinate  Proportion  [in  Geometry]  is  where  the  order 
of  the  terms  is  difturbed. 

Inordinate  Proportion  [in  Humber s]  is  as  follows,  fuppofe 
3  magnitudes  in  one  rank  and  3  others  proportionate  to  them 
in  another,  then  compare  them  in  a  different  order  ;  as  thefe 
three  numbers  239  being  in  one  rank  and  thele  three  other 
3  24  36  in  another  rank  proportional  to  the  precedent  in  a 
different  order,  fo  that  2  fhall  be  to  3  as  24  to  36.  and  3  to 
9  as  8  to  24;  then  call  away  the  mean  terms  in  each  rank, 
conclude  the  firft  2  in  the  firft  rank  is  to  the  laft  9,  as  8  the 
firft  of  the  other  rank  to  the  laft  36. 

Ino’rdinateness,  immoderatenefs,  extravagantnefs. 

Inordinatus,  [old  Rec.]  one  who  died  inteftate. 

Inorga'nical  [of  in,  neg.  and  organicus ,  L.  of  eqytv/KOf, 
Gr.]  without  proper  Organs  or  Inftruments. 

Inorca'nity  [of  in, neg.  and  organon,  L.  ofe q^a-vov,  Gr.] 
a  deprivation  of  Organs  or  Inftruments. 

Inoscula'tion,  the  joining  of  the  Mouths  of  the  capillary 
Veins  and  Arteries. 

In  pace  [/.  e.  in  peace]  a  term  ufed  by  the  Monks  for  a 
Prilon  where  luch  of  them  are  Ihut  up  as  have  committed  any 
grievous  fault,  L. 

Inpeny  and  Outpeny  [old  i?cr.]  Money  paid  by  the 
Cuftom  of  fome  Manours  upon  the  alienation  of  Tenants,  ts'c. 


In  po  .se  1  genre j  t)lat  ;s  .  hut  may  he. 

In  pote  ntia  j  >  J  J  J 

In  j>Roci"Hcr[in  procinftu,  L.] in  readinefs,  ready.  Milton. 

In  promptu  [readily]  a  term  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
fome  Piece  made  off  hand,  extemporary,  without  any  previ¬ 
ous  Meditation,  merely  by  the  vivacity  of  Imagination,  L. 

I'n  quest  [enquefe,  F.]  alearch,  elpecially  made  by  a  Jury; 
alfo  the  Jury  it  felf. 

The  Court  of  Inquest  [at  Guild-hall,  London ]a  Court  held 
for  determining  all  complaints  preferred  for  Debt,  by  one  Free¬ 
man  againft  another,  under  40  s.  called  alfo  the  Court  of  Con- 

fcience. 

In  qu  1  etud  e  [inquietudo,  L .]  reftlefnefs,  difquiet,  uneafinels. 

Inquietude  [with  Pbficians]  a  convullive  Motion  of  the 
Muffles  in  the  Limbs,  which  caules  the  lick  Patient  to  throw 
himfelf  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

Inquina'tion,  a  defiling  or  fouling,  L. 

Inqui'r  able  [of  inquirere,  L.]  that  may  be  inquired  about 
or  fcarched  into. 

To  Inquire,  to  ask  or  demand;  to  examine  or  fearch  into. 

Inquire'ndo  [in  Law]  an  authority  given  to  a  Perfon  or 
Perfons  to  inquire  into  fomething  for  the  King’s  advantage. 

Inquiry,  an  asking  after. 

Inqui'sition,  a  ftridt  inquiry,  fearch  or  examination.  L. 

Inquisition  [in  a  legal  Senfe]  is  a  manner  of  proceeding  in 
matters  Criminal  by  the  Office  of  the  Judge;  or  by  the  great 
Inqueft  before  Juftices  in  Eyre. 

Spanijh  Inquisition,  a  fort  of  Council  (fo  called  becaufe 
the  Judges  of  this  Office  take  cognizance  of  Crimes  by  com¬ 
mon  report  without  any  legal  Evidence)  firft  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  King  of  Spain,  who  having  fubdued  the  Moors,  or¬ 
dered  that  no  Moors  nor  Jews  Ihould  ftay  there  but  fuch  as 
were  baptized.  But  tho’  the  occafion  of  this  Court  has  long 
fince  ceafed,  yet  the  Power  of  it  is  Hill  continued,  andexercifed 
with  barbarous  cruelty  againft  Chriftians  themfflves,  under  the 
notion  of  ilereticks,  and  even  againft  all  that  are  not  ftanch 
Roman  Chatholich. 

Inqui'siti  ve,  defirous  to  know  everything,  curious,  prying. 

Inqui'sitiveness  [of  inquifttus,  L.  and  nefs]  inquifitive 
humour,  £sV.  a  defire  to  know  every  thing. 

Inqui'sitor  [inquifteur,  F.]  a  Judge  of  the  Spanijh  Inqui- 
fition ;  alfo  a  Coroner,  or  any  Perfon  that  makes  fearch  after. 

Inquisitors  [in  Law]  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  &c.  who  have 
Power  to  enquire  in  certain  Cafes. 

To  Inrage  [enrager,  F.]  to  put  into  a  rage  to  make  mad. 

To  Inri'ch  [enricher,  F.]  to  make  rich,  toimbellilh,to  adorn. 

Inri'chment,  an  inriching  or  being  inriched,  imbellilh- 
ment,  tAc. 

Inro'ad  [prob.  of  in  and  rode  did  ride,  cf  juffan,  Sax-J  an 
Invafion  or  entring  a  Country  in  a  hoftile  manner. 

ToInro’l  [of  enroler,  F.]  to  enter  or  write  downina  Roll, 
to  regilter. 

Inro'lment  [cnrclement,  F.J  a  regiftring,  recording  or  en¬ 
tring  of  any  A<ft,  as  a  Recognizance,  Statute,  Fine,  £sY.  in 
the  Rolls  of  Chancery,  or  in  thofe  of  the  Exchequer,  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  &c. 

Insa'n  able  [ infanabilis ,  L.]  not  to  be  cured. 

Insa'n ableness,  incurablenefs. 

Insa'n  e  [ infanus ,  L.]  out  of  order  as  to  health ;  alfo  mad. 

Insa'neness,  unhealthfulnefs ;  alfo  madnefs. 

Insa'nguin’d  [of  in  and  fanguinatus,  L  ]  rendred  bloody, 
drench’d  with  Blood. 

Insa'n ia,  Madnefs,  Frenzy,  Dotage,  which  happens 
when  the  Faculties  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  are  damaged 
or  quite  deftroyed. 

To  Insa'niate  [of  infanire,  L.]  to  render  or  make  Mad- 

Insa'tiable  [injatiabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  latisfied  with 
Meat,  Drink,  £37. 

Insatiable  [in  a  metaphorical  Senfe]  is  apply’d  to  the 
Paffions,  as  infatiable  Ambition,  infatiable  Avarice,  See. 

Insa'tiableness,  unfatisfiednefs ;  uncapablenefs  of  being 
fatisfied. 

Insa'tiated  [infatiatus,  L.]  not  fatisfied  or  filled. 

Insatiateness?  j [infatietas,  L.]  unfatisfiednefs. 

Insatie  ty  3  L  J  J 

Ian  science  [ infeientia ,  L.]  Ignorance. 

Insco'nced  [of/;;  and  fodulUrjC*  Dan.]  fpokenof  part  of 
an  Army,  encompaffed  with  a  Sconce  or  little  Fort,  in  order 
to  defend  fome  Pafs. 

Inscri'bable,  that  may  be  inffribed  or  contained  in  other 
Figures,  as  a  Triangle,  Square,  Is'c.  in  a  Circle. 

To  Inscribe  [inferibere,  L.J  to  write  within  or  upon. 

Inscri'bed  [inferiptus,  L  ]  written  in  or  upon. 

Inscribed  [in  Geom-]  a  Figure  is  Lid  to  be  inffribed  in  a- 
nother,  when  all  the  Angles  of  the  Figure  inffribed  touch 
either  the  Angles,  Sides  or  Planes  of  the  other  Figure. 

In- 


Inscribed  Bodies  [in  Gesm.]  the  fan lie  as  regular  Bodies. 

Inscribed  Hyperbola  [with  Geometricians ]  is  fuch  an  one 
as  lies  entirely  within  the  Angle  of  its  Alymptotes,  as  the  Co¬ 
nical  Hyperbola  doth. 

Inscription,  a  Title,  Name  or  Charafter,  written  or 
engraven  on  any  thing,  as  Marble,  Brafs,  &c.  L. 

Insriptions  {old  Rec.]  written  Inftruments,  by  which  any 
thing  was  granted. 

InscruTable  [ inferutabilis ,  L.]  unfearchable,  unfa¬ 
thomable, 

Inscru'tabi  eness,  unfearchablenefs. 

Inscu’lped  {infculptus,  L.  infculpe,  F.]  engraven,  carved 

or  cut. 

Inse'ct  {in/e  Bum  of  in/ccare,  L.  to  cut  in,  un  in/eBe ,  F.] 
a  Worm,  Flie,  ijfc.  any  fmall  Creature  that  creeps  or  flies, 
either  not  divided  into  Limbs  and  Joints,  as  other  Creatures 
are;  but  encompaffed  with  Rings  or  Divifions,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  parted  without  defraying  Life,  as  Worms,  &c.  or  elfe 
divided  between  the  Head  and  Body,  as  Bees,  Flies,  Pif- 
mires,  &c. 

Insect a'tion,  a  railing  or  inveighing  againft  one,  q.  d. 
a  following  or  perfecuting  a  Perfon  with  foul  Language. 

Insect a'tor,  a  Railer,  Slanderer,  or  Backbiter;  alfo  a 
Profecutor  at  Law.  L. 

Insectator,  a  Profecutor  or  Adverfary  at  Law. 

Inse'ction,  a  cutting  into,  L. 

Insecti  vorous  [of  in/eBum  and  vorax,  L.]  that  feeds 
upon  Infetts. 

Insecu'rz  [of  in  and  fecurus,  L.J  not  fecure,  unfafe. 

Insecu'reness  T  rr.  ,  r  .  T_  -  r 

Insecurity  J  Lot  tn  ™d/ecuritas,  L.J  unfafety. 

Insemination  [with  pretenders  to  Phyfick]  one  of  the 
four  kinds  of  Tranlplantion  of  Difeafes ;  the  Method  of  per¬ 
forming  it  is  by  mixing  the  impregnated  Medium  with  the 
Mumia  taken  from  the  Patient,  with  fat  Earth,  where  has 
been  fown  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  appropriate  to  that  Difeafe, 
and  by  fprinkling  it  with  Water  wherein  the  Patient  has 
wafhed;  and  they  imagine  the  Difeafe  will  decline  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  Plant  grows. 

Inse'nsate  {infen/atus,  L.]  fenfelefs ;  alfo  mad,  furious. 

Inse'nsible  {infenjibilis,  L.]  void  of  Scnfe. 

Inse'nsiblenessT  .,  r  co  ,  r  , ,  .  r 

Insensibility  J>  voidnefs  of  Senfe;  fenfelefnefs. 

Inseparable  {infeparabilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  feparated, 
fevered,  or  parted. 

Inse'par ableness,  infeparable  Quality  or  Condition. 

To  Inse'rt  {inferere,  L.]  to  put  or  bring  in  or  between. 

Inse'rtion,  an  inferting  or  putting  in  or  between ;  alfo  a 
grafting. 

Insertion  [in  Phyfick]  the  implication  of  one  part  with¬ 
in  another.  , 

To  Inse'rve  {infervire,  L.]  to  bear  a  part  in  or  promote. 

Inse'rviceabi.e,  unferviceable. 

Inservire  {old  Rec.]  to  reduce  Perfons  to  Servitude. 

Inse'ssus  [in  Med. ]  a  Bath,  or  half  Bath,  prepared  of  a 
Decodfion  of  feveral  kinds  of  Herbs,  proper  for  the  lower 
Parts,  in  which  the  Patient  fits  down  to  the  Navel. 

Insete'na  [inpetena,  Sax.~\  an  Inditch. 

Insidi a'tor,  a  lier  in  wait.  L . 

Insidiato'res  Viarum  {old  Statl]  way-layers,  or  liers  in 
ivait  to  infnare  or  deceive.  L. 

Insi'dious  {infidio/us,  L.]  infnaring,  treacherous,  deceitful. 

Insi'diousness,  fullnefs  of  wiles,  deceitfulnefs,  craftinefs. 

Insi'ght  [Snficljr,  Dul\  Light  into,  or  Knowledge  of  a 
Matter. 

Insignia,  Enligns  or  Arms.  L. 

Insignificant  [or  in  and fignificans,  L.]  fignifying  no¬ 
thing,  inconfiderable. 

Insign i'fic  a  ntnessQ  [of  in  negat.  and Jignijicantia,  L.] 

Insignificancy  J  inconfiderablenefs,  worthlefnefs. 

In  solium  {old  Rec .]  deftrudlive  Counfel,  ill  Advice. 

I'nsimul  tenuit,  one  fpecies  of  the  Writ  called  Formedon. 

ToInsi'nuate  [ infinuare ,  L.]  to  wind  or  ferew  ones  felf 
into  favour,  cunningly  or  craftily ;  alfo  to  intimate  or  give  a 
hint  of. 

Insinuation,  a  cunning  and  covert  way  of  creeping  into 
favour ;  alfo  a  giving  a  hint,  L. 

Insinuation  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  a  crafty  addrefs  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  Oration,  whereby  the  Orator  flily  creeps  into 
the  favour  of  the  Audience. 

Insinuation  of  a  Will  [in  Civil  Law]  the  firft  produdtion 
of  it;  or  the  leaving  it  to  the  regifter  in  order  to  its  probate. 

Insi'nuative  {infnuativus,  L.]  apt  to  infinuate,  engag¬ 
ing. 

InstnuatingnessT  infinuating  nature,  engagingnefs, 

Insi'nuativenessj  winningnefs. 


InSi'pid  [ injipidus ,  L.J  having  no  tafte  or  relifh,  unfavoury’t 
alfo  flat  or  dry. 

^“j>  unfavorinefs,  the  want  of  tafte  or  relilh. 

Insipidus,  a ,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writl]  that  has  no  tafte. 
Insi'pience  Q  {infpientia,  L.]  fillinefs,  want  of  know- 
Insi'piency  j  ledge  or  diferetion. 

To  Insi'st  {inffere,  L.]  to  ftandmueh  upon,  to  urge,  to 
prefs  hard  upon ;  alfo  to  perfift  or  hold  on  in  ones  defigns  or 
pretenfions. 

Insisting  [with  Geometricians ]  the  Angles  in  any  Segment 
are  faid  to  be  luffing,  when  they  ftand  upon  the  Arch  of  an¬ 
other  Segment  below. 

Insi'tion  [with  Garden j  the  letting  or  grafting  any  Scion 
or  Bud  into  the  flock  of  a  Tree. 

Insitive  {infitivus,  L.]  grafted  or  put  in,  not  natural. 

To  Insla've  [of  in  and  flafoe>  Dul\  to  make  a  Slave  or 
Drudge  of. 

To  Insna're  [prob.  of  XlCftiacrer^  Duf\  to  dtaw  into  a 
fnare,  to  furprize  or  catch. 

Inso'ciable  [ infociabilis ,  L.]  not  fociable,  unfit  for  So¬ 
ciety  or  Converfation. 

Inso'ciaBleness,  unfitnefs  for  Society,  unfodable  Tem¬ 
per. 

I'nsolated  {infolatus,  L  ]  laid  in  the  Sun,  bleached. 
Insolation,  a  laying  in  the  Sun,  a  bleaching.  L. 
Insolation  [in  Pharmacy J  the  digeiticn  of  any  Ingredi¬ 
ents  or  mixt  Bodies,  by  expoling  them  to  the  Sun-beams. 

Lnsolent  [infolens,  L.]  faucy,  bold;  alfo  proud,  lifted  up 
in  Mind. 

I'nsolence  Q  {infolentia,  L.]  infolcnce,  haughtinefs, 
I'nsolentness j  iaucinefs. 

Inso'lite  [ infolitus ,  L  ]  unufual,  unaccuftomed. 
Inso'lvable,  not  able  to  pay. 

Inso'luble  {in/olubilis,  L.]  that  cannot  be  folved  or  loofed. 
Inso'lubleness  "!  uncapablenefs  of  being  loofed  or  re  - 
Inso'lvablenf.ss  j  folved. 

Insolvent  [ infohens ,  L.]  not  able  to  pay. 
Inso'lventnessT  [of  in  neg.  and folvere,  L.  to  pay]  in- 
Imso’lvency  j  capacity  of  paying  Debts,  {37. 
Inso'mnious  [ infomniofus  or  infomnis,  L.]  troubled  with 
Dreams,  not  fleeping  foundly. 

To  Inspe'ct  [ inJpeBum ,  L.]  to  look  narrowly  into,  to 
over  fee. 

Inspection,  an  overfeeing,  an  infight,  a  clofe  viewing, 
a  looking  on  or  into.  L. 

Inspe'ctor,  an  Overfeer,  one  to  whom  the  care  and  con- 
duft  of  any  Work  is  committed.  L. 

To  Inspe'rse  {infperfum,  L.]  to  fprinkle  upon. 
Inspe'rsion,  a  fprinkling  upon.  L. 

Inspe'ximus  [fo  called,  becaufe  they  begin  with  the  Word 
infpeximus,  i.  e.  we  have  looked  upon  or  confidered]  Letters 
Patents.  L. 

Inspiration  [in  Phyfck ]  an  infpiring  or  breathing  in ; 
alfo  a  taking  in  Air  or  Breath  by  the  alternate  Dilatation  of  the 
Cheft. 

Inspiration  [with  Divines ]  the  conveying  of certain  ex¬ 
traordinary  or  fupernatural  Notices  or  Motions  into  the  Soul ; 
alfo  a  being  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  fpeak  and  adt  in 
an  extraordinary  Manner. 

To  Inspi're  [ jnfpirare ,  L.J  to  breathe  in  or  upon ;  to 
prompt,  to  put  into  ones  Head,  to  endue  or  fill  with. 

Inspirited  [of  in/pire,  F.  or  in  andjpirit,  Eng.]  having 
Life  and  Spirit  put  into. 

Inspi'ssate  {infpifatus,  L.]  thickened. 

Inspissa'tion,  a  thickening  or  rendering  thick;  as  when 
a  Liquid  is  brought  to  a  thicker  Confiftence,  by  evaporating 
the  thinner  Parts.  L. 

Insta'ble  {infabilis,  L.]  unftable,  inconftant,  uncertain, 
changeable. 

Insta'blenessT  \Jnfabilitas,  L.  infabilite,  F.]  unfted- 
Instabi'lity  j  faftnefs,  &c.  unconftancy,  ficklenefs, 
uncertainty. 

To  Insta'll  [of  in  and  jCal,  Sax.  or  inflaller,  F.]  to  put 
into  pofleffion  of  an  Office,  Order,  or  Benefice;  property  the 
placing  of  a  Clergyman  in  a  Cathedral  Church,  or  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  in  his  Stall,  where  every  one  has  his  particular 
Stall  or  Seat. 

Installation ”V  {inf  dilation,  F.]  the  aft  of  inftalling 
Instalment  j  or  initiating  into  an  Order,  as  that  of 
the  Garter;  Office,  &c. 

I  nstance  [ inflantia ,  L.]  eager  fuit,earneftnefs,  entreaty,  iff  c, 
I'nstance  Model,  example,  proof,  &c. 

To  I'nstance,  to  bring  or  produce  an  Inftance. 

An  I'nstant  [with  Philo/-]  i3  defined  to  be  an  indivifible 
in  Time,  that  is  neither  Time  nor  a  Part  of  it;  whereto  ne- 
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vmhclefs  nil  the  Parts  of  Time  are  joined ;  a  portion  of  Time 
lo  fmall,  that  it  can’t  be  divided ;  or,  as  others  define  it,  an 
Inlbnt  is  an  inftantly  fmall  Part  of  Duration,  that  takes  up 
the  Time  of  only  one  Idea  in  our  Minds,  without  the  fuccei- 
fion  of  another,  wherein  we  perceive  no  fucceffion  at  all. 

A  temporary  Instant,  is  a  Part  of  Time  that  immediately 
precedes  another ;  and  thus  the  laft  Inftant  of  a  Day  really 
and  immediately  precedes  the  firft  Inftant  of  the  following  Day. 

A  natural  Instant,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  the  priority 
of  Nature,  which  isobferved  in  things  that  are  fubordinated  in 
aiding;  as  firft  and  fecond  Caufes;  Caufes  and  their  Effects. 

A  rational  Inst  ant,  is  not  any  real  Inftant,  but  a  Point 
which  the  Underftanding  conceives  to  have  been  before  fome 
other  Inftant ;  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  things  which  oc- 
cafion  it  to  be  conceived. 


Tnstantness  [of  inftans,  L.  and  refs']  the  immediatenefs. 

Instanta’neousness  [o f  inftant atieus,  L.  and  nefs]  Mo- 
mentaneoufnefs,  or  happening  in  the  nick  of  Time. 

Instaura'ta  Terra  [in  antient  Deeds]  Land  ready  flocked 
or  furnifhed  with  all  Things  neceffary  to  carry  on  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  a  Farmer. 

Instaura'tion,  the  re-eftablifhment  of  a  Religion,  a 
Church,  £sY.  L.  a  reftoring  to  the  former  ftate ;  a  repairing 
or  renewing. 

Instau  rum  [in  ant.  Deeds]  the  whole  flock  upon  a  Farm, 
as  Cattel,  Waggons,  Ploughs,  and  all  other  Implements  of 
Husbandry. 

InstauNum  Eccleftte,  the  Veftments,  Plate,  Books,  and 
other  Utenfils  belonging  to  a  Church. 

To  Pnstigate,  \inftigare,  L.]  to  fpur,  to  egg  or  fet  on; 
to  provoke  to,  to  encourage  or  abet. 

Instigation,  an  inftigation,  egging  on,  &e.  alfo  Mo¬ 
tion,  Sollicitation.  L. 

Instiga'tor,  an  encourager  or  abetter.  L. 

To  Inst'il  \inftillare,  L.j  to  pour  in  by  Drops ;  alfo  to 
infufe  Principles  or  Notions,  fo  that  they  may  glide  infen- 
fibly  into  the  Mind. 

Instilla'tion,  a  dropping  into,  isle. 

Instimula'tion,  a  pricking  forward,  an  egging  on.  L, 

I'nstinct  [ inftinElus ,  L.]  a  natural  bent  or  inclination; 
that  Aptitude,  Difpofition,  or  natural  Sagacity  in  any  Crea¬ 
ture,  which  by  its  peculiar  formation  it  is  naturally  endowed 
with,  by  virtue  whereof,  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for 
themielves,  know  what  is  good  for  them,  and  arc  determined 
to  preferve  and  propagate  the  Species. 

Insti'nctive  [of  inftinElus,  L.^  belonging  to,  or  caufing 
inftinft.  Milton . 

Instirpare  \_old  Rec.]  to  plant  or  eftablifh. 

To  I  nstitute  \_inftituere,  L.]  to  enaft,  ordain,  or  ap¬ 
point  ;  alfo  to  eftabliih  or  found. 

Institutes,  Principles,  Ordinances,  Precepts,  or  Com¬ 
mandments. 

Institutes,  the  firft  Part  of  the  four  Volumes  of  the  Civil 
Law,  made  by  the  order  of  Juftinian  the  Emperor,  for  young 
Students. 

Institution,  eftabliftiment,  appointment;  alfo  inftru- 
ftion,  education,  or  training  up,  F.  of  L. 

Institution  to  a  Benefice,  is  the  Bifhop’s  putting  a  Clerk 
into  poflefEonbf  the  Spiritualities  of  a  Benefice;  a  Re&ory  or 
Parfonage  for  the  Cure  of  Souls. 

To  Instruct  \inftruElum,  fup.  of  inftruere,  L  ]  to  teach, 
to  train  or  bring  up ;  to  prepare  one  who  is  to  fpeak. 

Instru  ction,  Teaching,  Education,  Precept,  F.  of  L. 

Instructions,  Directions  in  an  Affair  of  Moment  and 


Confequence. 

Instru  ctive  [ inftruBive ,  F.]  apt  to  inftrud. 

Instru'ctiveness,  inftrudive  or  teaching  Quality. 

I  nst  rument  [ inflrumentum ,  L.j  a  Tool  to  do  any  thing 
with ;  alfo  a  publick  Ad,  Deed  or  Writing  drawn  up  between 
two  or  more  Parties,  and  containing  feveral  Covenants  agreed 
upon  between  them,  F. 

Instrumental  [inftrumentalis,  L.]  of  «r  pertaining  to 
an  Inftrument ;  alfo  ferviceable  or  contributing  to  as  a  means. 

INSUCCA'TION  [in  Pharmacy]  the  moiftening  of  Drugs 
with  the  Juice  of  Rofes,  Violets,  lAc. 

Insucce'ssful  [of  in  neg.  and  fuccejjus ,  L.]  that  has  ho 
good  fuccefs,  unfortunate. 

Insufficient  [of  in  and fufficiens,  L.j  not  fufHcient,  in¬ 
capable. 

iNSUFFl'clENTNESS"]  .  ,  ... 

Insufficiency  j”  mablllt?’  lncaPac,t>'- 
.  Insulata  Columna  [in  Architect.]  a  Pillar  which  Hands 
alone  or  free  from  any  contiguous  Wall. 

Insulated  [ infulatus ,  L.]  made  an  Illand. 

Insulo'se  finfulofus,  L.]  full  of  Iflands. 

InsU'lse  [infulfus,  L  ]  unfavoury;  alfo  filly,  fgolifh. 


To  InSU'i.T  [infultare,  L.]  to  aflault,  to  affront,  toabufe. 
To  Insult  [in  a  Military  Senfe]  to  attack  a  Poft  by  open 
force,  falling  to  handy  ftrokes  without  making  ufe  of  Trenches- 
Saps  or  other  Methods  to  gain  Ground  Foot  by  Foot. 

An  I'NSULT  [ infultils ,  L.]  outrage,  aflault,  onfet,  abufe 
affront. 


I'NsUper  [?.  e.  over  and  above]  a  term  ufed  by  the  Audi¬ 
tor  of  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  who  fay  fo  much  remains 
Infuper  to  fuch  an  one. 

Insu'perable  \infuperabilis,  L.j]  not  to  be  overcome,  in¬ 
vincible. 

INsuperabi'lity  invinciblenefs,  uncapablenefs,  or 

Insu'perableness  j  a  not  being  liable  to  be  overcome. 

In strppo'RT ableness  [of  in,  neg.  and  fupportable,  f! 
and  nefs]  intolerablenefs,  unbcarablenefs. 

Insurance  [of  affeurar.ee,  F.]  fecurity  given  to  make  good 
any  lots  that  fhall  happen  of  Ships  or  Merchandize  at  Sea,  or 
Houfes  and  Goods  on  Land,  for  a  certain  Premium  paid. 

To  InsU'RE  afte'urer,  F.]  to  fecure  by  making  Infurance. 

Insurer  [ajfeurer,  F.J  one  who  for  a  certain  Premium 
or  Sum  of  Money,  undertakes  to  make  good  any  lofs  that  may 
happen,  or  has  happehed  unknown,  to  Goods,  Ships,  Houfes, 
Isfc.  by  Cafualties  of  Pirates,  the  Seas,  Fire,  fsfe. 

Insurmou/ntable  [of  in  and  furmontablc,  F.]  that  can¬ 
not  be  overcome  by  Labour  or  Induftry. 

Insurmou'ntablenfss,  uncapablenefs  of  being  over¬ 
come,  by  Labour,  Induftry,  &c. 

Insurre'ction,  a  rifrng  againft,  a  revolt,  a  popular  tu¬ 
mult  or  uproar,  F.  of  L. 

Int  A'BUlated  \fmtabulatus,  L.  written  on  Tables. 

Inta  cta  Virgo,  a  pure  Virgin,  L. 

Inta'ct  te  [with  Geometricians]  are  right  lines  to  which 
Curves  do  continually  approach,  and  yet  can  never  meet  with 
or  touch  them,  which  are  moil  ufually  called  afymptotes. 

Inta'Ctile  [ intaftilis ,  L.j  that  cannot  or  will  not  be 
touched. 

INTACTUS,  untouched,  as  Virgo  intaEla,  a  pure  Virgin. 

Intangible  }  ^ intaEius>  that  cannot  be  touched. 

Inta  glios,  precious  Stones,  having  the  Heads  of  great 
Men  or  Inlcriptions,  Cjfc.  engraven  on  them,  fuch  as  we  fre¬ 
quently  fee  fet  in  Rings,  Seals,  &c. 

I'NT AKERS,  Perfons  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  who 
were  the  receivers  of  the  Booty  that  their  Accomplices, 
called  the  Out  parters,  ufed  to  bring  in. 

To  INTA'NGLE  [prob.  of  in  and  Tangle,  Sax.  a  little  twig, 
of  which  they  made  Snares  for  Birds,  unlefs  you  had  rather 
derive  it  from  Fendicula,  L.  a  Snare  or  Trap]  to  intricate,  to 
twill  together,  to  perplex,  to  confound  or  engage  ones  felf. 

Inta'n clement,  an  intrication,  perplexity,  fsfe. 

I'nteger  [with  Arithmeticians]  a  whole  Number,  as  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  a  Fraction  or  any  thing  intire,  as  one  Pound, 
one  Yard,  one  Ounce,  igfe. 

I'ntegral  [of  Integer,  L.j]  whole,  intire. 

Integral  Numbers,  are  whole  Numbers  in  oppofition  to 
broken  Numbers  or  Fractions. 

Integral  Parts  [with  Pbilofopbers]  thofe  Parts  that  make 
up  the  whole. 

Integrated  [ integratus ,  L.]  renewed,  reftored,  brought 
into  the  former  ftate,  made  whole. 


In  TEGRA'TioN,amakingwhoIe,arenewing,  areftoring,  L. 

Integrity  [ integritas ,  L.  integrite,  F.]  fincerity,  up- 
rightnefs,  honefty,  isfe. 

Inte'cument  \integumentum,  L.]  a  covering. 

Integuments  \_Anat.]  the  common  coverings  of  the  Body, 
whether  the  Cuticula,  Cutis  or  Membranes  of  any  particular 
Parts. 

Intellect  [ intellettus ,  L.  I'intellcfl,  F.j]  that  faculty  of 
the  Soul  commonly  call’d  the  Underftanding,  Judgment,  Isfc. 

Intellectual  fjntelleftualis,  L.]  oi  or  pertaining  to  un¬ 
derftanding. 

Intellectuals  \l'intelle5l,  F.  of  L.j]  the  Power,  Face  - 
ties,  isfc.  ot  the  Underftanding. 

Intelligence  \intelligentia,  L.]  knowledge,  underftand - 
ing,  judgment  or  skill;  alfo  the  Correfpondence  that  States¬ 
men  and  Merchants  hold  in  foreign  Countries ;  alfo  advice  <  r 
news. 

Inte'lligencer,  one  who  gives  intelligence,  i.  e  notice, 
knowledge  or  advice  of  what  happens;  one  who  makes  it  his 
bufinefs  to  inqiure  into  and  ipread News;  a  News-monger,  a 
News-writer. 

Intelligences,  Angels  or  other  fpiritual  Beings. 

Intelligent \intelligens,  L,]  underftanding,  perceiving  or 
knowing  well. 

Inte'lligential,  intellectual,  underftanding.  Milton. 

Inte'lligentness,  underftanding  faculty. 


Intel- 
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Intelligible  [ intelligibilis ,  L.]  capable  of  being  under- 
flood,  apprehended  or  conceived  in  the  Mind. 

Inte'llicibleness,  capablenefs  of  being  underllood,  ap¬ 
prehended  or  conceived  by  the  underftanding. 

Sub  Intelle'citur  [/.  e.  underftcod]  fignifies  that  fome- 
thing  is  to  be  underflood.  L. 

Inte'mperance  'I  [ intemperantia  L.]  a  Vice  the  con- 

Inte'mperateness j  trary  to  temperance,  uncapablenefs 
to  rule  and  moderate  ones  Appetite’s  lulls;  inordinatenefs  of 
life  or  defires,  excels  as  to  Appetites,  Lulls,  ijfc. 

Inte’mperate  [ intemperatus ,  L.]  immoderate  in  Appetite 
as  to  Food,  Drink,  &e: 

In  temperature  [intemperie,  F.  of  L-]  a  diforder  in  the 
Air ;  alfo  in  the  Humours  of  the  Body. 

Inte'mperature  [with Pbyjicians]  a  Dillemper  or  Indif- 
pofition  that  confilts  in  inconvenient  Qualities  of  the  Body,  as 
an  hot,  thin,  or  fait  Difpofition. 

Intempe'ries  [in  Medicine]  a  difcrazy  or  ill  habit. 

Intempe'stive  [intempejli-uus,  L  ]  unfeafonable,  out  of 
Time  or  due  Seafon. 

To  Inte'nd  [intendere,  L.]  to  delign  or  purpofe,  to  mean. 

Inte'ndancy  [intendance,  F.]  the  Office  or  Management 
of  an  Intendant,  i.  e.  one  who  has  the  infpedlion,  condud 
of  a  Jurifdidlion.  &c. 

Inte'ndant,  one  who  has  the  infpeclion,  conduct  and 
management  of  certain  Affairs;  the  Governor  of  a  Province 
in  France. 

Inte'ndment  [of  intendere  and  mens,  L.]  true  meaning, 
purpofe,  intention,  fenfe,  &c. 

Intenera'tion  [of  in  and  tener,  L.]  a  making  tender. 

Inte'nse  [intenfus,  L.]  very  great  or  extenlive. 

Inte'nseness,  greatnefs,  extremenefs. 

Intent  "'meaning,  purpofe,  defign,  drift,  mind. 

Inte'ntion  F.  of  L. 

Inte'nt  [intent us,  L  ]  fixed  or  clofe  bent  upon  a 

Inte’ntivej  Bufinefs. 

Inte'ntion,  the  end  propofed  in  any  Adion,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Will  in  refped  to  any  thing.  F.  of  L. 

Inte'ntion  [in  Natural  Philojopby ]  is  the  increafe  of  the 
Power  or  Efficacy  of  any  Quality,  as  Heat,  Cold,  &c.  and  is 
the  oppofite  to  RemiJJion',  all  Qualities  being  faid  to  be  intend¬ 
ed  and  remitted,  as  intenfely  Cold,  i.  e.  Cold  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  ;  remijly  Cold,  i.  e.  Cold  in  a  low  degree. 

Intention  [with  Pbyjicians]  a  particular  Method  of  Cure, 
fhnt  a  Phyfician  forms  in  his  Mind  from  a  due  Examination  of 
the  Symptioms  of  the  Difeafe. 

Intention  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  againll  one  who 
enters  after  the  Death  of  a  Tenant  in  Dower,  or  other  Te¬ 
nant  fqj  Life,  and  holds  him  out  in  the  reverfion  or  remainder. 

Inte'ntion  [in  Metapbyjicks]  fignifies  the  exertion  of  the 
intellcdual  Faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

Intention  [o t  Study]  is  when  the  Mind  fixes  its  View  on 
an  Idea  with  great  earnellnefs,  fo  as  to  confider  it  on  all  Sides, 
and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  crowding  of  other  Ideas. 

Intention  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  the  Repetition  of  the 
fame  Word  in  a  contrary  Senfe;  as,  una  falus  viciis  nullam 
f per  are  falutem. 

Inte'ntional  [of  intentio,  L.]  belonging  to  the  intention. 

Inter  Canem  et  Lupum,  an  Expreflion  antiently  ufed  for 
the  Twilight,  which  is  called  Day  Lights  gate  in  fome  Places 
in  the  N orth  of  England,  and  in  others,  betwixt  Hawk  and 
Buzzard. 

Intera'nea,  the  Entrails  or  Bowels. 

Intercalated  [inter cal  at  us,  L.]  put  between;  as  the 
putting  in  a  Day  in  the  Month!  of  February,  in  Leap  Year. 

Interca'lary  Day,  the  odd  Day  added  in  Leap  Year. 

Interca'lary  Days  [with  Pbyjicians]  thofe  Days  during 
the  courfe  of  a  Dillemper,  in  which  Nature  is  excited  to  throw 
off  1  t  Load  unfeafonably  by  the  vehemency  of  the  fit,  or 
fome  external  Caufe.  Thefe  are  the  3d,  5th,  9th,  13th, 
and  19th,  called  alfo  Dies  Intercidentes  and  Provocatorii. 

Int  erc  a  l  a'tion,  an  inferting  or  putting  in  a  Day  in  the 
Month  of  February  every  4th  Year,  which  is  called  the  Leap 
Tear  or  BiJJexti/e. 

,  To  Interce'de  [intcrcedere,  L.]  fignifies  properly  to  come 
m  between;  alfo  to  perform  the  Office  of  a  Mediator ;  alfo  to 
intreat  or  pray  in  the  behalf  of  another. 

Interce'dent  [intercedes,  I,.]  coming  in  between. 

Intercede'nta  l  Day  [with  Pbyjicians]  an  extraordinary 
critical  Day,  which  being  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  the 
Difeafe,  falls  between  the  ordinary  critical  Days. 

T  o  Intercept  [interleptum,  fup.  of  intercipere,  L.  inter - 
cepter,  F .]  to  take  up  by  the  way  or  in  the  mean  while,  to 
prevent ;  alfo  to  furprize. 

Intercepted  [interceptus,  L.  intercept e,  F  ]  catched  up 
by  the  way,  prevented. 


Interce  pted  [with  Matbemat.]  taken  between,  eompre* 
hended,  or  contained. 

Intercepted  Axes  [in  Conick  Sections]  the  fame 

Intercepted  Diameters j  as  AbfciJJ'ce. 

Interce'ption,  an  intercepting.  L. 

Intercession,  as  it  were  a  ftepping  in  between  to  keep 
off  harm  or  danger;  intreaty  in  behalf  of  another,  mediation. 
F.  of  L. 

Intercessor  [intercejfeur,  F.]  a  Mediator.  L. 

To  Interchange  [of  entre  and  changer,  F.]  to  exchange 
between  Parties,  or  reciprocally,  as  Complement,  Writ¬ 
ing,  £sY. 

Intercession,  a  cutting  oil' between.  L. 
Interclu'sion,  a  Hunting  up  between,  or  a  flopping  up 
the  P affage  between  one  thing  and  another. 

.  Intercolumnia'tion  [with  Architects]  the  fpace  or 
diflance  between  the  Pillars  of  a  Building. 

Interco'mmoning  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Commons  of 
two  Manours  lie  together,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  both  have 
Time  out  of  mind  caufed  their  Cattle  to  feed  promifeuoufly 
in  each. 

To  Intercommunicate  [of  inter  and  communicare,  L.J 
to  communicate  mutually  or  one  with  another. 

Intercostal  VeJJels  [with  Anatomijls]  Veffels  that  lie 
between  the  Ribs,  i.  e.  the  Veins  and  Arteries  that  run  along 
through  the  Parts. 

Intercostal  Nerve  [with  Anatom]  a  Nerve  proceeding 
from  the  fpinal  Marrow,  and  fpreading  it  felf  in  the  Belly 
through  all  the  Bowels, 

Intercost a'les  externi\  [with  Anatom]  certain  Mufcles 
Intercostales  interni  J"  lodging  in  the  intervals  or 
[paces  of  the  Ribs,  their  Number  on  each  fide  being  22;  be¬ 
ing  1 1  outward,  and  as  many  inward. 

Intercourse  [intercurfus,  L.  a  running  amongll,  or  of 
inter,  L.  and  cours,  F  ]  mutual  Correfpondence,  &c. 

Intercu'rrent  [intercurrens,  L.]  running  between  two 
Lands  as  a  River. 

I'ntercus,  a  kind  ofDropfy.  L. 

Intercut a/neous  [of  intercutaneus,  L.l  lying  between 
the  Flefh  and  Skin. 

To  Interdict  [interdidum,  L.]  to  prohibit  or  forbid; 
to  exclude  from  partaking  of  the  Sacraments. 

Interdict  [interdidio,  L.]  a  popifh  Cenfure,  formerly  in- 
flifled  by  Bifhops  or  Ordinaries,  forbidding  all  Sacrifices  and 
divine  Offices  (except  Baptifm  to  Children,  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharifl,  and  extreme  Unftion  at  the  Point  of  Death) 
to  be  performed  within  any  Parilh,  Town,  Country,  or  Na¬ 
tion.  This  was  commonly  inflicted  on  a  pretence  that  the 
Privileges  of  the  Church  had  been  violated,  by  the  Lords, 
Magiilrates,  or  Princes  of  any  Nation ;  and  England  wholly 
lay  under  an  interdict  from  the  Pope  for  fix  Years  in  the 
Reign  of  King  John. 

Interdicted  [interdidus,  L.  interdit,  F.]  prohibited, 
forbidden,  excluded  from. 

Interdi'cted  [of  Water  and  Fire]  a  Sentence  antiently 
pronounced  againll  fuch  as  for  fome  Time  were  to  ba  banilh- 
ed,  which  tho’  it  was  not  pronounced,  yet  was  writh  an  Or¬ 
der  that  no  Man  Ihould  receive  them  into  his  Houfe,  or  af¬ 
ford  them  the  ufe  of  Water  or  Fire,  which  are  two  Elements 
very  neceffary  for  Life. 

Interdiction,  a  forbidding  or  debarring  from  the  ufe  of 
any  Thing.  F.  of  L. 

Interdiction  [in  Law]  is  an  Ecclefiallical  Cenfuie,  for¬ 
bidding  the  Exercife  of  the  minifierial  Fundlion,  or  the  per¬ 
formance  of  facred  Rights. 

Interdu'ctus,  a  fpace  left  between  Periods  or  Sentences, 
in  Writing  or  Printing;  alfo  a  flop  or  fetching  ones  Breath  in 
Reading  or  Writing. 

Intere'mption,  a  killing  or  flaying.  L. 

To  Enter  ess")  [inter (JJer,  F.  of  inter  and  ejfe,  L.]  to 
To  Interest  j  engage,  to  concern. 

I'nterest  [interet,  F.  of  inter,  L.  among,  and  ejje,  infin. 
for  ea 'ere,  L.  to  Eat]  Ufe,  Money  paid  for  the  Ufe,  Loan, 
or  Forbearance  of  Money  lent. 

Simple  Interest,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  principal  only. 
Compound  Interest,  is  that  whieh  arifes  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  intereft  forborn. 

Interest  [of  interejl,  L.  it  concerncMi]  Concernment, 
Right,  Advantage  or  Benefit,  Power,  &c. 

Interfe'ction,  a  killing  or  flaying.  L. 

Interfector,  a  killer  or  flayer.  L. 

Interfector  [with  Ajiro/.]  a  deftroying  Planet  placed  in 
the  8th  Houfe  of  a  Figure,  either  5  degrees  before  the  Cufp, 
or  25  after  it. 

To  Interfere  [of  inter,  among,  &c.  ar\d  ferire,  L.  to 
ftrike]  fpoken  of  Horfes,  to  ftrike  or  hit  one  Heel  againll  the 
4  Z  other ; 


'other ;  alfo  to  clalh  or  difagree  with,  or  to  fall  foul  upon  one 
another.  j  .  1  ’  '  . 

iNli'ERF^Ml'NEO'M  [with  Anatom .]  a  Part  of  the  Body  be¬ 
twixt  the  Thighs  and  the  Groin.  L. 

Interflu'ent?  [interfluent,  interfluus.  L.]  flowing  be- 

Interflu'ous.>  tween. 

Interfus’d  [interfufus,  L.]  poured  forth,  in,  or  among. 

Milton. 

Interga’ping  Vowels  [with  Gram .]  is  when  two  Vowels 
meet  together,  one  at  the  end  of  a  Word,  and  the  other  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  fo  as  to  make  an  uncouth  Sound. 

Interjacent  [interjacent,  L.]  lying  between. 

To  Interje'ct  [interjeftum,  L.]  to  throw  in  between. 

Interje'ction  [with  Gram.]  is  an  Expreflion  which  ferves 
to  lhew  a  fudden  Motion  of  the  Soul,  either  of  Grief,  Joy, 
Defire,  Fear,  Averfion,  Admiration,  Surprize,  tsfc.  And 
as  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  Expreflions  are  taken  from  Nature 
only  in  all  Languages :  True  Interjeftions  confift  generally  of 
one  Syllable.  The  Latins  borrowed  moft  of  their  Interjecti¬ 
ons  from  the  Greeks,  and  we,  and  the  reft  of  the  Moderns, 
borrowed  them  from  the  Latins ;  tho’  the  Englijh  have  fome 
few  of  their  own ;  but  they  are  but  few. 

Sanftius,  and  other  modern  Grammarians,  do  not  allow  it 
a  Place  in  the  Parts  of  Speech,  but  account  it  among  the  Ad¬ 
verbs  ;  but  Julius  Cafar  Scaliger,  reckons  it  the  firft  and 
principal  Part  of  Speech,  becaufe  it  is  that  which  moft  fhews 
the  Paffions ;  in  refpeft  to  Nature  it  may  probably  be  the  firft 
articulate  Voice  that  Man  made  ufe  of ;  but  as  to  Grammar, 
there  is  fo  few  of  them,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  feparate 
them  from  Adverbs ;  and  as  to  the  Connection  of  a  Difcourfe, 
they  ferve  for  fo  little  by  themfelves,  that  they  may  be  taken 
away  and  the  Senfe  not  fuffer  by  it. 

I'nterim,  a  certain  Inftrument  containing  a  mixed  form  of 
DoCtrine,  tendered  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Augsburgh, 
to  be  fubfcribed  both  by  Papifls  and  Proteflavts,  and  to  be  ob- 
ferved  till  a  general  Council  fiiould  be  called. 

In  the  Interim,  in  the  mean  time  or  while. 

Inte'rior  [interieur,  F.]  more  inward,  ortheinfide.  L. 

To  Interlace  [entrelajfer,  F.]  to  twift  one  with  another; 
alfo  to  infert  or  put  in  among. 

To  Interla'rd  [entrelarder,  F.]  to  lard  between ;  or  as 
the  Lean  of  well  fed  Meat  is  with  Streaks  of  Fat;  to  fluff  in 
between. 

Interleaved  [of  inter,  L.  and  lea Jf,  Culv.]  put  between 
Leaves  of  a  Book,  as  blank  Paper. 

Interline  ary  [inter linear  is,  L.]  interlined. 

Interlineary  Bible,  a  Bible  that  has  one  Line  of  a 
Latin  Tranflation,  printed  between  every  two  Lines  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Originals. 

Interlocution,  a  fpeaking  while  another  is  fpeaking;  an 
interpofition  of  fpeaking;  an  interrupting  of  another’s  Difcourfe. 

Interlocution  [in  Law ]  an  intermedial  Sentence  before 
a  final  Decifion ;  or  a  determining  fome  fmall  matters  in  a 
Trial,  till  fuch  time  as  the  principal  Caufe  be  fully  known. 

Interlocutory  [inter locutorius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
Interlocution, 

Interlocutory  Order  (jin  Law~\  is  that  which  does  not 
decide  the  Caufe,  but  only  lettle  fome  intervening  matters 
relating  to  it. 

To  Interlo'pe  [of  inter,  L.  between,  and  lOOJPttlj  Du. 
to  run,  q  d .  to  run  in  between,  and  intercept  the  Commerce 
of  others]  to  trade  without  proper  Authority,  or  interfere 
with  a  Company  in  Commerce. 

Interlo  pers  [in  Law ]  are  thofe  who  without  legal  Au¬ 
thority  intercept  or  hinder  the  Trade  of  a  Company  or  Cor¬ 
poration  legally  eftablifhed,  by  trading  the  fame  way. 

Interluca'tion  [in  Agriculture ]  the  lopping  offBranches 
to  let  in  Light  between. 

Interlu'cent  [interlucens,  L.]  fhining  between. 

Interlude  [interludium,  L.]  that  part  of  a  Play,  that  is 
reprefented  or  fung  between  the  feveral  ACts. 

Interlu'n  ary  [of  inter  and  lunar  is,  L.]  pertaining  to  the 
fpace  between  the  old  Moon  and  the  New. 

Interlunium  [with  Aflronom.]  the  Time  in  which  the 
Moon  has  no  Phafis  or  Appearance.  L, 

Intermea'tion,  allowing  between,  or  pa  fling  thro’.  L. 
,  J-'0  Interme  ddle  [entremefler,  F.]  to  concern  ones  felf 
in  the  Bufinefs  of  another. 

Intermediate  [intermediatus,  L.]  lying  between. 

Interme'sses  [of  intremets,  F.]  Courfes  fet  on  a  Table 
between  other  Dilhes. 

cTa  WING  [with  Falconers ]  a  Hawk’s  Mewing  from 
the  hrlt  Change  of  her  Coat  till  fhe  turn  white. 

ntermica'tion,  a  fhining  amidft  or  among.  L. 

Li  ”t"E  RMINATED  [ interminatus,  L.]  unbounded  having  no 


[ interminatus ,  L.]  boundlefs,  endlefs; 


Interminable 

Inte'rminate  j 

To  Intermi'ncle  [intermifcere,  L.  entremeler,  F.]  to  min¬ 
gle  among  or  with. 

Intermination,  a  threatning,  L. 

Intermi'ssion,  a  difcontinuance,  a  breaking  or  leaving  for 
a  while,  ceafing.  L. 

Intermissions  [with  Architects]  the  fpaces  between  a  Wall 
and  the  Pillars,  or  between  one  pillar  and  another. 

To  Intermit  [intermittere,  L.]  to  leave  off  for  a  while. 

Intermittent T  [intermittens,  L-]  leaving  off  for  a 

Intermitting  j  while. 

Intermittent  Dijeafe,  fuch  as  comes  at  certain  Times 
and  then  abates  a  little. 

Intermittent  Stitch  [in  Surgery]  a  fort  of  Stitch  made  at 
certain  feparate  Points,  in  the  fewing  up  of  crofs  or  traverfe 
Wounds. 

Intermittent  Pulfe  [with  Phyficians]  a  Pulfe  which  is 
held  up  by  the  Fit  for  a  while,  and  then  beats  again. 

To  Intermit  [intermixtum,  L.]  to  mingle  between  ora- 
mong. 

Intermi'xture  [of  inter  and  mixtura,  L.]  a  mingling  be¬ 
tween  or  among  others. 

Intermu'nd  ate  [of  intermundium,  L.]  relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  fpace  between  Worlds,  according  to  the  Suppofiti- 
on  of  Epicurus. 

Intermud al  Space  [of  intermuralis,  L.]  a  fpace  betwixt 
two  Walls. 

Internal  [of  internus,  L  ]  inward. 

Internal  Angles  [Geometry]  are  all  Angles 
made  by  the  fides  of  any  right  lined  figure  with¬ 
in  ;  alfo  the  two  Angles  between  the  parallel 
Lines  on  each  fide  the  crofling  Line,  as  D  and  F, 
and  C  and  E,  in  the  Figure,  are  called  the  two 
Internal  Angles  and  are  always  equal  to  two  right  Angles. 

Internal  Digeflives  [with  Phyficians]  fuch  as  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  prepare  the  Body  by  Purgation,  by  rendring  the 
Humours  fluid,  thinning,  &c.  clammy  or  rough  Subftances, 
and  tempering  fuch  as  are  fliarp. 

Internalness,  inwardnefs. 

Interno'dii  [Anatomy]  the  Extenfores  Pollicis,  L. 

Interno'dium  [with  Anatomifls]  the  fpace  betwixt  the 
joining  together  of  the  Bones  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes,  L. 

Intbrnu'ntio  [of  inter  and  nuntius,  L.]  an  Agent  for  the 
Court  of  Rome,  in  the  Courts  of  foreign  Princes,  where  there 
is  not  an  exprefs  Nuntio. 

Inte'rnus  Mufculus  Auris,  [with  Anatomifls]  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Ear  which  lies  in  a  bony  Channel  cavated  in  the  Bone 
called  Os  Petrofum.  * 

Intero/ssei  Mufculi  [Anatomy]  the  Mufcles  of  the  Hands 
between  the  Bones  which  move  the  Fingers. 

Interossei  Pedis  [in  Anatomy]  feven  Mufcles  of  the  Toes 
arifing  from  the  OJfa  Metatarfl  of  the  lefler  Toes  and  falling 
down  into  the  firft  internode  of  each  Toe  fide- ways. 

InterPa'ssation  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Hitching  of  Bags  at 
certain  diftances,  to  prevent  the  Drugs  contained  in  them  from 
falling  together  into  a  lump. 

Interpellation,  interruption  or  difturbance. 

To  Interplead  [of  entre  and  plaider,  F.]  to  difeufs  or  try 
a  Point  which  accidentally  falls  out,  before  the  determination 
of  the  main  Caufe :  as  when  two  feveral  Perfons  are  found 
Heirs  to  Land  by  two  feveral  Offices,  and  the  thing  is  brought 
in  doubt  to  which  of  them  Poffeflion  ought  to  be  given ;  fo 
that  they  mull  Interplead,  i.  e.  formally  try  between  them¬ 
felves  who  is  the  right  Heir. 

To  Interpolate  [interpolatus,  L]  to  alter  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Copy,  to  falfify,  to  infert  fomething  not  genuine  or 
written  by  the  original  Author. 

Interpolation,  a  furbilhing  up,  a  new  vamping;  a  fal- 
fifying  an  Original  by  putting  in  fomething  which  was  not 
in  the  Author’s  Copy;  alfo  that  which  is  fo  inlerted. 

Interpolator,  a  falfifier  of  original  Writings  by  Inter¬ 
polations. 

To  Interpo'se  [interpofltum  of  interponere ,  L.]  to  put  in 
or  between  ;  to  intermeddle  in  an  Affair. 

Interposition,  a  ftepping  in  or  concerning  one’s  felf  in 
a  bufinefs,  or  difference  between  two  Parties.  L. 

To  Interpret [interpretari,  L.]  to  expound  or  explain; 
alfo  to  tranflate. 

Inte'rpretable  [interpretabilis,  L.]  that  may  be,  or 
eafy  to  be  expounded. 

Inte'rpretableness,  eafinefs  to  be  interpreted. 

Interpretation,  an  expofition,  explanation  or  tranfla¬ 
tion,  a  commentary  L. 

Interpreter  [interpretator,  L.]  a  Perfon  who  explains 
the  Thoughts,  Words  or  Writings  of  another  Perfon. 

Inter- 


InteRPU'nction,  a  diflinCtion,  by  Pricks  or  Points,  fet 
between,  a  pointing.  L. 

To  Inte  r  r  [of  in  and  terra,  L.  inter rer ,  F.]  to  bury  or 
lay  under  Ground. 

Inte  rment  [ enterrement ,  F.]  a  burial,  a  putting  under 

Ground. 

Inte'rrecnum  [interrcgne,  F.]  the  vacancy  of  a  Throne; 
or  the  fpace  between  the  Death  or  Depofition  of  one  King, 
and  the  Succcffion  or  Reftoration  of  another. 

I'NTER-REX  the  Perlbn  who  governs  during  an  Interreg¬ 
num,  or  while  there  is  no  King. 

To  Interrogate  [ interrogare ,  L.]  to  ask  a  queflion,  to 
demand ;  alfo  to  examine. 

Interrogation,  a  queflion,  an  examining,  F.  of  L. 

Note  of  Interrogation,  a  Point  of  diflinCtion,  marked 
thus  ( ? ).  ( 

Interroga  tion  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  a  figure  that  is  very 
common.  In  a  figurative  ‘Difcourfe,  Paffion  continually  car¬ 
ries  an  Orator  towards  thofc  that  he  would  perfuade,  and  cau- 
fes  him  to  addrefs  what  he  fays  to  them  by  Way  of  Queflion. 
An  Interrogation  has  a  wonderful  Efficacy  in  making  the  Au¬ 
dience  lilten  to  what  is  faid. 

Interro'gative  [ interrogativus ,  L.]  that  interrogates, 
asks  or  demands. 

Interrogates  [with  Grammarians ]  certain  Pronouns, 
&c.  ufed  in  asking  queflions. 

Intbrro'catories  [interrogatoria,  L.]  queflions.  F. 

Interro'catories  [in  Law]  are  queflions  put  to  witnefles 
at  their  examination  before  a  Magiflrate. 

Inter  ro'gatory  [inter rogatorius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
an  interrogation  or  examination. 

To  Interrupt  [interruptum,  L.]  to  break  or  take  off ;  to 
diflurb  or  hinder,  to  flop. 

An  Interrupt,  an  interruption.  Milton. 

Interruption,  a  troubling  one  in  the  midft  of  Bufinefs; 
a  putting  in  in  the  middle  of  a  difcourfe;  alfo  a  difcontinuance 
or  breaking  off 

Interruption  [with Geometricians]  is  the  fame  as  Disjun- 
Bion  of  Proportion,  and  is  marked  thus ;  to  fignifie  the  break¬ 
ing  off  the  Ratio  in  the  Middle  of  4  feperate  Proportionals,  as 
B  :  C  :  :  D  :  E,  i.  e.  as  B  is  to  C,  fo  is  D  to  E. 

Intersca'fular  [Anatomy]  a  procefs  or  knob  of  the  Sca¬ 
pula  or  Shoulder-blade,  ill  that  part  of  it  which  rifes,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  Spine. 

InterscapulaPia  [with  Anatomifls ]  the  cavities  or  hol¬ 
low  places  between  the  Shoulder-blades,  and  the  Vertebras  or 
turning  Joints,  L. 

To  Intersci'nd  \_int  erf  cinder e,  L.]  to  cut  in  two  in  the 
jnidfl. 

To  Interscri'be  [interfcribere,  L.]  to  write  between,  to 
interline. 

Interscri'ption,  an  interlineation  or  writing  between.  L. 

Inters  ecant  [interfecans,  L.]  cutting  in  two  in  the  middle. 

Intersecants  [in  Heraldry]  pertranfient  Lines,  which 
crofs  one  another. 

To  Intersect  [interfeClum,  L.]  to  cut  off  in  the  middle. 

Intersection,  a  cutting  off  in  the  middle,  F.  of  L. 

Interse'ction  [with  Mathematicians]  fignifies  the  cutting 
off  one  Line  or  Plane  by  another :  and  thus  they  fay  the  mu¬ 
tual  InterfeClion  of  two  Planes  is  a  right  Line. 

To  Interse'minate  [ interfeminatum ,  L.]  to  fow  among 
or  between. 

I'etersho/ck,  a  clafhing  or  hitting  of  one  thing  againfl 
another. 

Intersoi'ling  [with  Husband-men]  the  laying  of  one  kind 
of  Earth  upon  another. 

To  Interspe'rse  [of  inter  and  fparfum ,  L.]  to  fcatter  or 
fprinkle  here  and  there  or  among. 

Interspe'rsion,  a  fcattering  or  fprinkling  about,  L • 

Interspersum  Vacuum.  Sot  Vacuum. 

Interspi/nales  Colli  [with  Anatomijls]  the  Name  of  five 
Pair  of  fmall  Muffles  of  the  Neck,  arifing  from  the  upper  parts 
of  each  double  Spinal,  procefs  of  the  Neck,  except  of  the  fe- 
cond  Vertebra,  and  end  in  the  lower  part  of  all  the  faid  double 
Spines. 

Interspira'tion,  a  breathing  between,  a  fetching  breath. 

Interstellar  [of  inter  mi.  flellaris,  L.  pertaining  to  a 
Star]  between  or  among  the  Stars,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  pla¬ 
netary  Syflems,  having  each  a  a  fixed  Star  for  the  Center  of 
their  Motion,  as  the  Sun  is  of  ours. 

Interstellar  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  [Afircn.]t\\oft  Parts 
which  are  without  and  beyond  our  folar  Syflem ;  in  which 
there  are  fuppofed  to  be  feveral  other  Syilems  of  Planets,  mo¬ 
ving  round  the  fixed  Stars,  as  the  Centers  of  their  refpeClive 
Motions,  as  the  Sun  is  of  ours;  and  fo,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  every  fuch  Star  may  thus  be  a  Sun  to 


fome  habitable  Orbs  moving  round  it,  the  Interjlellar  World 
will  be  infinitely  the  greater  Part  of  the  Univerfe. 

Inte/rstices  [interflitia,  L.]  diflances  or  fpaces  between. 

Intersti'tial,  having  a  fpace  between. 

Interte'xt  [intertextus,  L.]  interwoven. 

Intertexture,  a  weaving  between. 

Interties  "1  [Architecture]  fmall  pieces  of  Timber  that 

Interduces  J  he  horizontally  between  the  Sommers,  or 
betwixt  them  and  the  Cell  or  Reafon. 

Inter,  transversales  Colli  [Anatomy]  certain  Mufcles  be  - 
tween  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  with  the  Interfpinales. 

Intertri  go,  a  fretting  off  the  Skin  of  the  Parts  near  the 
F undament  or  between  the  Thighs,  a  Gall  or  Chafe.  L. 

I  nterval  [intervallum,  L.]  thediflance  or  fpace  between 
two  extremes  either  of  time  or  place ;  a  paufe,  a  refpit. 

.  Interval  [in  Mufick]  the  difference  between  two  Sounds 
in  refpeCl  of  grave  or  acute,  or  that  imaginary  fpace  terminated 
by  two  Sounds  differing  in  gravity  or  acutenefs. 

Inter  v  a  l  of  the  Fits  of  eafy  Reflection,  of  oreafy  Tranfmiflion 
of  the  Rays  of  Light  [in  Opticks]  is  the  fpace  between  every 
return  of  the  Fit,  and  the  next  return. 

To. Intervene  [intervenire,  L.]  to  come  between,  to 
come  in  unexfpeCled. 

.  Inter ve  nient  [intcrveniens,  L.]  intervening  or  coming 
in  accidentally.  0 

Intervention,  an  Interpofition,  L. 

Intervo/lv’d  [of  inter  and  volvere,  L.]  rolled  one  within 
another.  Milton. 

Interview  [entreveue,  F.]  a  Sight  of  one  another;  alfo 
a  meeting  of  great  Perfons. 

I'ntervi  gilai  ion,  a  watching  or  waking  between 
whiles.  L.  6 

To  I'Nterwea've  [of  inter  and  peajran,  Sax.]  to  weave 
m,  with,  or  among. 

Interwo'VEN  [of  inter,  L.  between,  and  j>eaj£an,  Sax.] 
to  weave]  weaved  or  woven  with  or  among. 

Inte  stableness  [of  inteflabilis,  L,]  uncapablenefs  (in 
Law)  of  making  a  Will. 

Inte'state  [inteflatus,  L.  inteftat,  F.]  dead,  or  a  Per- 
fon  who  dies  without  making  a  Will. 

Intesti'na  Gracilia  [with  Anatom-]  the  fmall  Guts.  £. 

Intesti'na  Terrse,  Earth-worms.  L. 

Intesti  ne  [inteflinus,  L.  inteflin,  F.]  inward,  within. 

Intestine  War,  a  civil  War,  as  it  were  within  the 
Bowels  of  a  State  or  Kingdom. 

Inte  stine  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  Fluids,  where  the  at¬ 
tracting  Corpufcles  of  any  Fluid  are  elaftick,  they  mull  of 
neceffity  produce  an  intefline  Motion ;  and  this  greater  or  leffer 
according  to  the  degrees  of  their  elaflicity  and  attractive  Force. 

Inte'stines  [inteflina,  L.]  the  Entrails,  the  Bowels,  the 
inward  Parts  of  any  living  Creature. 

Inte'stines  [with  Andtom.]  long  and  large  Pipes,  which 
by  feveral  circumvolutions  and  turnings,  reach  from  the  Py¬ 
lorus  to  the  Anus,  and  are  accounted  to  be  fix  times  as  long 
as  the  Body  that  contains  them. 

Inte'stineness,  the  being  within  or  inward. 

Intesti'nuluM  [Anat.]  the  Navel  String.  L. 

Inte'stinuM,  a  Bowel  or  Gut.  L. 

IHTESTINUM  reClum,  the  flrait  Gut.  L. 

To  Inthra'l  [of  in  and  ’Sjisel,  Sax.  a  Slave*]  to  enfiave, 
to  bring  into  Bondage. 

Inthra'lment  [of  in,  ’Sjiael,  Sax.  and  ment]  Slavery,  or 
bringing  into  Bondage. 

To  Inthro  neQ  [inthronizatum,  L.  inthronifer,  F.^ 

Inthroni'ze  j  to  feat  or  place  on  a  Throne. 

InthronizA'tion,  an  Inflalment,  the  placing  on  the 
Throne  or  Seat  of  Majefly.  L. 

To  Inti'ce  [prob.  of  in  and  Tihtan,  Sax.  to  over-per- 
fuade,  or  attifer,  F.]  to  allure  or  draw  in  by  fair  Words,  (jfc. 

Inti  cement,  an  alluring,  a  drawing  in,  &c. 

An  I'NTIMATE  [intimus,  L.  ami  intime,  F.  properly  moil 
inward]  an  intimate  Friend,  one  very  familiar,  dear,  or  in- 
tirely  beloved. 

To  I'NTIMATE  [intimare,  L.]  to  give  to  uriderfland,  to 
hint,  to  lhew. 

LNTiMATENESSi  Familiarity;  flriCl  Friendfhip. 

I'ntimacy  3  6  7 

Intimation,  a  fecret  declaring,  an  hint.  L. 

To  Inti  midate  [intimider,  F.  of  in  and  timidus,  L.]  to 
put  in  fear,  to  frighten,  to  difhearten. 

Intimida'TION,  an  affrighting  or  putting  in  fear. 

Inti're  [ integer ,  L.  entier,  F.]  whole, ,  compleat. 

Inti'RENESS  [ integritas ,  L.  entierete,  F.J  wholenefs, 
compleatnefs,  Cjfr. 


Inti- 


INTi'tled  [ intitulatus ,  L.  intitule F.]  having  a  Title, 
Name  or  Subfcription ;  alfo  having  a  Right  to  claim,  £3Y. 

I'NTO  [into.  Sax  ']  a  Prepofition. 

Intol  [of  in  and  Tol,  Sax.]  Cuftom  paid  for  Commodi¬ 
ties  imported. 

Intolerable  \intolerabilis,  L.  unbearable,  unfufferable, 
not  to  be  borne  with. 

Into'leR ableness,  unbearablenefs,  l$c. 

To  Imto'mb  \entomber ,  F.]  to  put  into  a  Tomb,  to  bury. 

To  Into'nate  \intonare ,  L.]  to  Thunder  or  make  a 
rumbling  Noife. 

Intona'tion  [in  Mufick]  is  the  giving  the  Tone  or  Key, 
by  the  Chanter  in  a  Cathedral,  to  the  reft  of  the  Choir. 

Into'rtus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  writhed  or  wrefted 
like  Biftort.  L. 

To  Into'xicate  [ intoxicare ,  L.]  to  make  drunk  or  giddy ; 
to  poifon,  &c. 

Intoxica'tion,  a  making  drunk,  a  fuddling,  an  inve- 
noming,  a  poifoning,  a  bewitching. 

Intra'ctaele  [ intraftabilis ,  L.]  not  to  be  managed,  un¬ 
governable,  unruly. 

Intra'ctableness,  ungovernablenefs,  unmanageablenefs. 

Intra'da  [in  Muf.  Books]  an  Entry,  much  the  fame  as 
Prelude  or  Overture.  Ital. 

Intra'do,  an  entrance  into  a  Place.  Span. 

In tra'neous \fntraneus,  L.]  that  is  within,  inward. 

Intra'ns'd  [of  in  and  tranfe,  F.]  call  into  a  Tranfe. 
Milton. 

Intra'nsitivf.  [ ' intranjitivus ,  L.]  not  palling  into  another. 

To  Intra'p  [ attraper ,  F.]  to  catch  in  a  Trap,  to  infnare. 

Intra're  Mar  if  cum  [ old  Rec.]  to  drain  a  Marlh  or  Bog, 
and  reduce  it  to  pafture  Ground,  by  Dikes,  Walls,  &c. 

To  Intrea't  [of  in  and  traiter,  F.]  to  ask  humbly,  to 
fupplicate. 

Intrea'ty,  a  fubmiflive  asking,  a  fupplication. 

To  Intre'nch  [of  in  and  trenebee,  F.]  to  fortify  with  a 
Trench  or  Rampart ;  alfo  to  encroach  upon,  to  ufurp. 

Intre'nchment,  an  intrenching  with  a  Breaft-work ;  an 
encroachment. 

Intre'nchment  [in  the  Art  of  War]  any  Work  that  de¬ 
fends  a  Poll  againft  the  Attacks  of  an  Enemy,  and  is  general¬ 
ly  taken  for  a  Trench  or  Ditch. 

Intre'pid  [ intrepidus  L.]  fearlefs,  undaunted,  refolute. 

.Tntre  pidness,}  un(iauntednefS,  fearlefnefs. 

Intrepi'dity,  3 

To  Intricate  [ intricatum ,  L.]  to  intangle,  perlex,  t$c. 

I'nt r'ic ac yNESS) ^  Perplexity,  intanglement,  difficulty. 

Intrpgue  [ intrigue ,  F.  derived,  as  fome  fay,  of \v and <S-f /^, 
Gr.  Flair]  and  is  properly  underftood  of  Chickens  that  have 
their  Feet  intangled  in  Hair;  a  fecret  Contrivance,  cunning 
Delign  or  Plot ;  an  alfemblage  of  Events  or  Circumftances  oc¬ 
curring  in  an  Affair,  and  perplexing  the  Perfons  concerned  in  it. 

To  Intri/gue  [ intriguer ,  F.]  to  plot,  to  cabal,  to  carry 
on  an  Intrigue. 

Intri/nsical-s  [of  intrinjicus,  L.]  inward,  real,  genuine 

Intri'nsick  3  value  of  things;  alfo  occult,  fecret:  in 
oppofition  to  extrinfick,  outward  or  apparent  value  of  things. 

Intri'nsicalness,  inwardnefs. 

IntrI|'nsicum  Servitium,  that  which  is  owing  to  the  chief 
Lord  of  the  Manour. 

To  Introdu'ce  [ introducere ,  L.]  to  bring  or  lead  in ;  alfo 
to  broach. 

Introduction,  a  leading  in  or  introducing;  alfo  a  Pre¬ 
face  to  a  Book,  Difcourfe,  &c.  F.  of  L. 

Introdu'ctive,  ferving  to  bring  in. 

Introdu'ctor,  an  introducer  of  Ambaffadors,  &c,  L. 

Introductory  \introdu8orius,  L.]  ferving  to  introduce. 

Introgre'ssion,  a  going  into.  Z. 

Intromission,  a  letting  or  fending  in.  L. 

To  Introspe'ct  [ introfptdlum ,  L.]  to  look  into,  to  view, 
to  conlider. 

Introspe'ction,  a  looking  narrowly  into.  L. 

Introsu'mption  [with  Pbilefop.]  the  taking  of  Nourilh- 
ment,  whereby  animal  Bodies  are  increafed. 

To  Intru'de  [ intrudere ,  L.*]  to  thruft  ones  felf  rudely 
into  Company  or  Bufinefs;  to  intermeddle;  to  ufurp  or  get 
pofleffion  of  a  thing  unjuftly.  .» 

Intru'der  \intrufor,  L.]  he  who  intrudes,  an  Ufurper. 

Intruder  [in  Common  Law]  one  who  gets  pofleffion  of 
Lands  that  are  void  by  the  Death  of  a  Tenant  for  Life  os. 
Years ;  and  differs  from  an  Abator,  in  that  an  Abator  enters 
upon  Lands  void  by  the  Death  of  a  Tenant  in  Fee. 

Intrusion,  an  unmannerly  thrufting  ones  felf  rudely  into 
Company,  where  one  is  not  acceptable ;  or  into  Bufinefs,  re¬ 
lying  upon  a  Perfon’s  Patience,  tAc . 


Intrusion  [in  Law]  a  violent  or  unlawful  feizing  upon 
Lands  or  Tenements,  void  of  a  Poffeffor,  by  one  who  has  no 
right  to  them. 

Intrusio'ne,  the  Name  of  a  Writ  which  lies  againft  an 
intruder. 

To  Intru'st  [of  in  and  truft ]  to  put  in  truft  with. 

I'ntubus  [with  Botan. ]  Endive  or  Succory.  L. 

Intui'tion  [of  intuitus,  L.]  a  clear  or  dillindt  View,  or 
looking  into  a  Matter,  fpeculation,  confidcration,  examination. 

Intui'tion  [in  Metaphyficks]  a  perception  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas,  immediately 
compared  together.  Lock. 

Intuiti've  [ intuitive ,  F.]  fpeeulativc. 

Intume'scence  [intumefeentia,  L.]  a  fwelling,  a  puffing, 
or  riling  up, 

Inru’rn  [with  Wreftlers]  is  when  the  one  puts  his  Thigh, 
between  his  Adverfaries  Thighs,  and  lifts  him  up. 

To  Inva'de  \_invadere,  L.]  to  attack  or  fet  upon,  to  feize 
violently,  to  ufurp.  , 

To  Inva'diate  [ old  Rec.]  to  engage  or  mortgage  Lands. 

Invadiati'ons  [old  Rec.~\  Mortgages  or  Pledges. 

Invadia'tus  [in  Law]  is  when  one  has  been  accufed  of 
fome  crime,  which  not  being  fully  proved,  he  is  obliged  to 
find  good  Sureties. 

Invale/scence  [ invalefcentia ,  L.]  want  of  health. 

An  Inva'lid,  aiPerfon  or  Soldier,  wounded,  maimed,  or 
dilabled  from  Adlion  by  Age. 

Invalid  \invalidus,  L.]  infirm,  weak,  crazy;  alfo  that  is 
of  no  force  or  ftrength,  that  does  not  Hand  good  in  Law. 

To  Invalidate,  to  weaken,  to  make  void. 

Invali'dityT  [ invalidite ,  F.]  the  nullity  of  an  Aft  or 

Inva'lidnessJ  Agreement. 

Invalids  \invalidi,  L.  les  invalides,  F.]  lick  Perfons,  or 
Perfons  difabled  from  Service  by  Sicknefs. 

Invariable  \invariabilis,  L.]  unchangeable,  conftant, 
firm,  ftedfaft. 

Inva'riableness,  unchangcablenefs. 

Inva'sion,  a  defeent  upon  a  Country,  an  enchroachment, 
&c.  F.  of  L. 

Inve'ctedT  [in  Heraldry]  is  fluted  orfurrowed. 
In  ve'ched  J  and  is  the  reverfe  of  Ingrailed,  in 
that  Ingrailed  has  the  Points  outwards  toward  the 
_  Field;  whereas  InveEied  has  them  inwards,  the  or¬ 
dinary  and  fmall  Semi-circles  outwards  toward  the  Field,  as 
in  the  Figure. 

Inve'ctive  \inveftus,  L.]  railing,  reproachful,  virulent. 

An  Inve'ctive  [  inveftiva,  L.  ]  railing,  lharp,  virulent 
Words  or  Expreffions. 

Inventiveness,  reproachfulnefs,  virulence  in  Words,  &c. 

To  Invei'gh  \invebere,  L.]  to  rail,  to  declaim,  to  Ipeak 
bitterly  againft  one. 

To  Inveigle  [prob.  of vagolare,  Ital.  or  aveugler,  F.  to 
make  blind]  to  allure,  entice  or  deceive  with  fair  Words. 

To  In  ve'lop  \inveloper,  F.]  to  wrap  up,  to  infold. 

Inve'ndible  \invendibiliSi  L.]  unfaleable,  that  cannot  be 
fold. 

To  Inve'nom  [ envenomer ,  F.]  to  poifon,  to  infefl. 

To  Inve'nt  \jnvcnter,  F.]to  find  out,  to  contrive  ordevife; 
alfo  to  forge  or  feign. 

Inve'ntion,  a  finding  out;  alfo  a  contrivance  or  device ; 
a  fubtlety  of  mind  or  fomewhat  peculiar  in  a  Man’s  Genius, 
which  leads  him  to  the  difeovery  of  things  that  are  new. 

Invention  [with  Logicians ]  is  that  part  of  Logick  thatfup- 
plies  Argument  for  Demonftration. 

Invention  [in  Rhetorick]  is  reckoned  the  firft  Part  of  that 
Art.  For  by  the  help  of  Invention  in  oratory  Rhetoricians 
have  found  out  certain  Ihort  and  eafy  Methods  to  fupply  them 
with  Arguments  to  difcourfe  properly  on  all  Subjects,  thefe  are 
diftribuled  into  certain  Claffes  call’d  Common  Places. 

Invention  [with  Painters,  &c.]  is  the  Art  of  finding  out 
proper  Objedts  for  a  Pidlure,  by  the  help  of  Hiliory  or  ;.ntient 
Fables. 

Invention  [with  Poets]  every  thing  that  the  Poet  add.  to 
the  Hiliory  of  the  Subjedl  he  has  cholen,  and  of  the  turn  he 
gives  it. 

Inventi'ones  [old  Law]  Treafure-trove,  Money  or  Goods 
found,  and  not  challenged  by  any  Owner,  which  properly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  King,  unlefs  by  him  granted  to  fome  other. 

Inve'ntive,  apt  to  invent,  ingenious,  lharp-witted. 

Inventiveness  [of  inventif,  F.  and  nefs]  aptnefs  to  invent. 

I'nventory  [inventaire,  F.]  a  Catalogue  of  Goods  and 
Chattels  found  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  Party  deceafed,  and  ap- 
praifed,  which  every  Executor  or  Adminiflrator  is  bound  to 
deliver  to  the  Ordinary,  whenever  it  lhall  be  required. 

Inventory  [in  Commerce]  a  Lift  or  particular  Valuation 
of  Goods. 

Inven- 
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Inventory’!)  [inventorie,  F.]  written  down  in  an  Inven¬ 
tory. 

Inve'ntress  [inventrix,  L.  invent  rice,  F.]  a  female  Inventer. 
Inverse  [ inverfns ,  L.]  turned  in  and  out,  upfide  down, 
backward  or  the  contrary  way. 

Inverse  Rule  of  Three  ''1  a  Method  of  working  the 
Inverse  Rule  of  Proportion  J  Rule  of  Three,  which  l'eems 
to  he  inverted  or  turned  backwards. 

Inverse  Method  of  fluxions  [with  Mathematicians ]  is  the 
Method  of  finding  the  flowing  Quantity  of  the.  Fluxion  given, 
and  is  the  fame  that  Foreigners  call  Calculus  Integral  is. 

Inverse  Method  of  Tangents,  is  the  Method  of  finding  an 
Equation  to  exprefs  the  Nature  of  a  Curve  in  an  Equation  ex- 
prefled  in  the  neareft  Terms. 

Inverse  Ratio  [with  Mathematicians ]  is  the  Aflumptom  of 
the  Confequent  to  the  Antecedent ;  like  as  the  Antecedent  to 
the  Confequent,  as  if  B :  C :  :  D  :  E,  then  by  Inverfion  of  Ra¬ 
tio’s  C :  B :  :E:  D. 

Inversion,  a  turning  the  infidc  out ;  a  change  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  Words  or  Things.  L. 

Inversion  [with  Geometricians ]  is  when,  in  any  propor¬ 
tion,  the  confequents  are  turned  into  antecedents,  &  e  contra. 

Inversion  [with  Rhetoric .]  a  Figure  whereby  the  Orator 
makes  that  to  be  for  his  advantage,  which  was  alledged  a- 
gainft  him. 

To  Inve’rt  [ invertere ,  L.]  to  turn  upfide  down  or  infide 
out,  to  turn  backward  or  the  contrary  way. 

Inve  rted  [in  Heraldry ]  as  Wings  inverted,  is  when  the 
Points  of  them  are  down. 

To  Inve'st  \invellire,  L.]  is  to  confer  on  any  one  the 
Title  of  a  Fee,  Dignity,  or  Office,  or  to  ratify  and  confirm 
what  has  been  obtained  elfewhere. 

To  Inve  st  [in  Lazo]  to  put  into  Pofleffion  of  Lands,  Te¬ 
nements,  &c.  alfo  to  inftal  with  any  Dignity  or  Honour. 

To  Invest  a  Place  [[in  the  Art  of  War]]  is  to  befiege  a 
Place  fo  clofely,  as  to  flop  up  all  its  Avenues,  and  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  any  other  Place. 

To  Investigate  \inveftigare,  L.J  to  trace  or  find  out  by 
Steps,  to  fearch  or  inquire  diligently. 

Investigation,  a  traceing,  &c.  a  fearching  or  finding 
any  thing  out  by  the  tracks  or  prints  of  the  Feet. 

Investigation  [with  Graml\  is  the  Art,  Method  or  Man¬ 
ner  of  finding  the  Theme  in  Verbs,  the  Mood,  Tenfe,  &c. 

Inve'stitute  [ inveflitura ,  L]  a  giving  of,  or  putting 
into  the  Pofleffion  of. 

Inve’terate  [inveteratus,  L.]  grown,  rooted  in,  or  fet¬ 
tled  by  long  continuance. 

Inve'terateness,  o  inveterate  Malice,  or  the  quality  of 
Inve'teracy,  j  an  old  Grudge. 

Invetera'tion,  a  growing  into  Ufe  by  long  Cuftom.  L. 
Invi  dious  [ invidiofus ,  L]  hated,  odious,  envied  or  en¬ 
vious. 

Invi'diousness  [ invidia ,  L.  invidie,  F.]  Envy. 

Inv  i'gilancy,  want  of  watchfulnefs,  carefulnefs.  L. 

To  Invi'gorate  [of  in  and  vigoratum,  L.]  to  infpire  with 
Vigour,  Life  and  Spirit. 

Invincible  \invincibilis,  L.]  not  to  be  overcome  or  con¬ 
quered, 

Invi'ncibleness,  unconquerablenefs. 

Invi'olable  \inviolabilis,  L.]not  to  be  violated  or  broken. 
Invi'ol  ableness,  uncapableneis  of  being  violated. 
Invi'olated  [ inviolatus ,  L]  not  violated  or  broke. 

To  Invi'ron  [environner,  F  ]  to  compafs  or  furround. 
Invisible  [ invifibilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  feen. 
Invi’sibleness,  o  invifible  quality,  uncapablenefs  of  being 
Invisibili/ty,  5  feen. 

Invi'tatory  \jnvitatoire ,  F.]  of  an  inviting  quality. 
Invitatory  ferfe  [in  the  Roman  Catholick  Service]  a 
Verfe  that  ftirs  up  to  praife  and  glorify  God. 

To  Invi'te  [ invitare ,  L.]  to  bid,  call  or  defire  one  to  come; 
efpecially  to  a  Feafi  or  Solemnly ;  alfo  to  incite  or  allure. 
Inula  [with  Botanfis]  the  Herb  Enulacampane.  L. 
Inu'mbrated  [ inumbratus ,  L  ]  (hadowed. 

Inunda'tion,  an  overflowing  of  Water,  a  Flood.  L. 
To  Invo'cateT  [invocarc,  L]  to  call  upon  for  aid,  help 
To  Invo'ke  j  or  relief. 

Invoca'tion,  a  calling  upon,  a  crying  to  one  for  help, 
aid  or  affiftance ;  a  calling  upon  God  for  aid  or  affiftance. 

Invoca'tion  [in  an  Epick  Poem]  is  accounted  the  third 
Part  of  the  Narration;  and  moll  Poets,  in  imitation  of  Homer, 
have  begun  their  Poems  with  an  Invocation ;  who,  no  doubt, 
thought  the  Invocation  would  give  a  Sandlion  to  what  he 
Ihould  fay,  as  coming  from  divine  infpiration. 

Invoice  [in  Trajfick]  a  particular  account  of  Merchants 
Goods,  Cuftom,  Provifion,  Charges,  £sV.  fent  by  a  Mer¬ 
chant  to  his  Fadtor  or  Correfpondent  in  another  Country. 


Invoice  Tare,  the  Weight  of  the  Cask,  Bag,  &c,  in 
which  Goods  mentioned  in  the  Invoice  are  contained. 

Involu'crum,  any  covering  of  particular  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Invo lucrum  Cordis  [with  Anatom, ]  a  Membrane  which 
furrounds  the  Heart,  the  fame  as  Pericardium. 

To  Invo'lve  \jnvolvere,  L.]  to  wrap  or  fold  in;  alfoto 
engage  or  entangle. 

To  Involve  [with  Algcbraifs]  is  to  multiply  a  Number 
by  it  felf. 

Involuntary  \involuntarius,  L.]  not  voluntary,  con¬ 
trary  to  ones  will,  forced, 

Involuntary  [in  Medl\  any  natural  Excretion,  W'hich 
happens  thro’  weaknefs,  or  want  of  Power  to  reftrain  it ;  all 
convulfive  Motions,  where  the  Mufcles  are  invigorated  to 
Aftion,  without  the  confent  of  the  Mind. 

Invo'luntariness,  unwillingnefs,  or  the  not  being  done 
with  the  free  Will. 

Involution,  a  wrapping  or  rolling  up  in.  L. 

Involution  [with  Algebraifis ]  is  the  raffing  up  any  quan¬ 
tity  affigned,  confidered  as  a  Root  to  any  power  affigned;  fo 
that  if  the  Root  be  multiplied  into  it  felf,  it  will  produce  the 
Square  the  fecond  Power,  and  if  the  Square  be  multiplied  by 
the  Root,  it  will  produce  the  Cube  the  third  Power,  and  fo  on. 

Inurba'ne  Sfnurbanus,  L.]]  uncivil,  clownifh. 

Inurba'neness,T  ,  r  .  .  ... 

T  ,  1>  clownuhnels,  incivility. 

Inurbanity,  J  ’  1 

To  Inu're [of  in  and  uti,  L.]  to  ufe,  to  accuftom. 

To  Inure  [in  a  Law  Sen/e]  to  be  of  effedt,  to  be  available. 

Inusit'ate  [ inufitatus ,  L.]  not  in  ufe. 

Inu'stion  [in  Med.]  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  hot  and 
dry  Seafons. 

Inustion  [with  Surg]  the  operation  of  Cauterizing. 

Inuti'lity  [inutilitas,  L.  inutilite,  F.]  unprofitablenefs. 

Invulnerable  [ invulnerabilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be 
wounded. 

Invu'lner  ableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  wounded. 

Inward  [inpeajVo,  on  the  infide. 

Inwardness,  the  being  on  the  infide. 

Inwo'ven  [of  in  and  pea  jean,  Saxl\  weaved  in.  Milton. 

Io,  being  transformed  into  a  Cow,  is  a  Fable  of  the  Poets, 
taking  its  rife  from  this,  that  Io ,  being  got  with  Child  by  a 
Phoenician  Mariner,  fled  away  in  a  Ship  that  had  a  Cow 
painted  on  it.  See  Ifis. 

Io  [according  to  the  Poets]  was  the  Daughter  of  Inachus, 
with  whom  Jupiter  being  enamoured,  and  Juno  being  Jea- 
lotis  of  her,  Jupiter  transform’d  her  into  a  Heifer ;  Juno  fu- 
fpedting  the  Fallacy,  begged  this  Heifer  of  her  Husband,  and 
committed  her  to  the  keeping  of  Argus ;  (who  is  faid  to  have 
had  an  hundred  Eyes)  but  Jupiter  fent  Mercury  to  flay  Argus, 
which  he  did;  and  Juno,  in  revenge,  fent  a  Gadbee  to  Sting 
her  and  made  her  Mad,  fo  that  Ihe  ran  into  Egypt,  where  her 
old  form  came  to  her  again,  and  fhe  was  married  to  Ofiris ; 
and  after  her  Death  fhe  was  deified  and  worfhipped  under  the 
Name  of  Ifis.  Others  fay  that  Io  was  the  Daughter  of 
Areftor,  King  of  the  Argives,  who  being  gotten  with  Child 
before  her  Father  had  given  her  in  Marraige,  and  he  find¬ 
ing  it  out  and  incens’d,  confin’d  her,  and  committed  her  to 
the  keeping  of  Argus  her  Mother’s  Brother ;  but  he  being 
Slain,  and  fhe  making  her  Efcape,  got  away  to  avoid  her 
Father’s  Difpleafure,  and  went  by  a  Ship  into  Egypt. 

Joachimites  [of  Joachim,  an  Abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria ] 
a  Sedt  who  efteemed  Joachim  a  Prophet,  and  who  left  at  his 
Death  feveral  Books  of  Prophecies; 

Joanni'ticks,  a  certain  Order  of  Monks,  who  wear  the 
Figure  of  the  Chalice  upon  their  Breaft. 

A  Jobb,  a  fmall  Piece  of  Work  to  be  done. 

Jo'bber,  one  that  undertakes  Jobbs. 

Jo/BBERNOWL  [qf3lobbc,  ftupid,  and  (lOb)T)  the  Crown 
of  the  Head]  a  ftupid  Fellow,  a  Blockhead. 

To  Jobe  [at  the  Univerfity]  to  rebuke,  to  reprimand,  td 
chide. 

Jo'bent  Nails,  a  fnfaller  fort  of  Nails,  commonly  ufed  to' 
Nail  thin  Plates  of  Iron  to  Wood. 

Jockey,  one  who  trims  up  and  rides  about  with  Horfes 
for  Sale. 

Jo'cklet*'*  [Yoclefc,  Srf*.]  a  little  Farm,  requiring  as  it 

Yocket  j  were  but  one  V  okc  of  Oxen  to  Till  it.  Kentijh • 

Joco'se  \_jocofus,  L.]  given  to  jelling,  merry,  pleafant. 

Joco^seness  \_jocofitas,  L.]  merrinefs  in  jefting,  drollery. 

[ocular  [ jocularis ,  L.]  jefting. 

Jo'cularness,  jocofenels,  jeftingriefi,  i£c. 

JoTund  [ jocundus ,  L.]  full  of  joy,  blithe,  fportful,  merr)  j 
pleafant.  _ 

Jo'cundness,  merrinefs,,  pleafantry,  fportfulneis. 

To  Jog  \  [prob.  of  H}QC!i£l£n>  Tent.]  to  ffiove  or 

ToJo'gcle  j  fhake.  . 
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A  Jog  \  [prob.  of  (JjOCRclettj  Teut.]  a  piffh  or 

A  Joggle  j  Ihove. 

St.  John’s  Brand,  a  kind  of  Shrub. 

St.  John’s  Wort,  an  Herb. 

To  Join  [ jungeri ,  L.  joindre,  F.]  to  knit  or  unite  toge¬ 
ther;  to  add  to. 

Joi'nder  Jin  Law]  two  joined  in  an  Action  againft  another. 

Joi'ner  [of  joindre,  F.]  one  who  makes  wooden  Furni¬ 
ture,  &c. 

Joi  nery,  the  Art  of  working  in  Wood,  and  of  fitting  or 
affembling  various  Parts  or  Members  of  it  together;  it  is  em¬ 
ploy’d  chiefly  in  fmall  Work,  and  in  that  differs  from  Carpen¬ 
try,  which  is  converfartt  about  larger  Work. 

Joining  [jungens,  L.  joinant,  F.]  uniting,  &c. 

Joint  [ junBura,  L. jointure,  F.]  a  Place  where  any  Thing 
or  Member  is  added  to  another ;  alfo  the  juntture,  articula¬ 
tion  or  affemblage  of  two  or  more  things. 

Joint  [with  Architects]  the  reparation  between  the  Stones, 
which  is  filled  with  Mortar,  Plaiftef  or  Cement. 

Joint  [in  Carpentry]  the  feveral  manners  of  affembling  or 
fitting  Pieces  of  Woodf  together. 

Joint  Tenants  [in  Law]  are  fuch  as  come  to  and  hold  Lands 
or  Tenements  by  one  Title,  or  without  Partition. 

Joi'nter  [with  Joiners]  a  fort  of  Plane. 

Joi'nture  [ junBura ,  L.J  a  Maintenance  allotted  or  join¬ 
ed,  or  made  over  by  the  Husband  to  the  Wife,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  her  Dowry  fhe  brought  to  her  Husband. 

To  Joi’nture  a  Wife,  is  to  make  over  a  Jointure  or  Set¬ 
tlement  to  her. 

Joi'ntured  [fpoken  of  a  Wife]  having  a  Dowry  fettled  on 
her. 

Joists  [prob.  of  joindre,  F.  to  join]  Timbers  framed  into 
the  Girders  or  Sommers  of  a  Building. 

To  Joke  \_jocari,  L.J  to  jell,  to  fpeak  merrily,  to  droll. 

Joke  [ jocus ,  L.]  a  jell,  a  merry  drolling  Speech. 

Jo  lliness']  [q.  d.  jovialilas,  L.  of  Jovis,  Jupiter]  gaie- 

Jo'llity  J  ty,  mirth,  good  humour. 

To  Jolt  [prob.  of  joujler,  F.]  to  fhake  or  joflle  to  and  fro, 
as  a  Coach,  Waggon,  or  trotting  Horfe,  ©Y. 

Jolt -Head  [prob.  of  Ceole,  Sax.  the  Cheek  or  Jaws]  one 
who  has  a  great  Head;  a  Block-head. 

Io  nick  Dialed,  a  manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Ionia. 

Ionick  Mood  [in  Mujick]  a  light  and  airy  fort  of  foft  and 
melting  Strains. 

Ionick  Order  [in  Archite Bure]  an  Order  fo  call’d  from 
Ionia  in  leffer  AJia,  the  body  of  the  Pillar  is  ufually  channel¬ 
led  or  furrowed  with  24  Gutters,  and  its  length  with  the  Ca¬ 
pital  and  Bafe  is  29  Modules,  the  Chapiter  being  chiefly  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Volutas  or  Scrolls. 

Virtruvius  fays  the  People  of  Ionia  formed  it  on  the  Model 
of  a  young  Woman  drefs’d  in  her  Hair,  and  of  an  eafy,  ele¬ 
gant  Shape;  whereas  the  Dorick  had  been  formed  on  the  Mo¬ 
del  of  a  Robuft,  ilrong  Man.  See  the  Plate  ArcbitcBure. 

Jon’quil  [  jonquille ,  F.]  a  Flower. 

Jo/NTHUS  [VoE-j©-,  Gr.]  a  little  hard,  callus,  in  the  Skin 
of  the  Face. 


Jo'ssinc  Block,  a  Block  for  getting  on  Horfe-back. 

To  Jostle  [prob.  of  j  outer,  F.]  to  thruil,  fhake  or  pufli 
with  the  Elbow,  Jfc. 

Jo  stum  [old  Red]  Agiflment,  the  pafturing  or  feeding  of 
Cattle. 

A  Jot  \_jota,  L.  and  F.  of  ]Stu,  Gr.J  a  Point  or  Tittle. 
IoTACisM  [ iotacifmus ,  L.  of’teo-ruKiira©-,  Gr.]  a  running 
much  upon  the  letter  Iota  or  I. 

JOVE  Gr.]  the  Soul  of  the  World  is  called  ZiC;,  i-  e. 
Jupiter,  of  Z clu,  to  live  ;  and  it  takes  its  name  from  this,  to 
wit,  that  the  health  [well  being]  of  all  things  depends  on  him 
alone,  and  becaufe  he  is  the  caufe  of  life  to  all  things  that  do 
live,  therefore  he  is  called  the  King  of  the  Univerfe. 

o  t^c  is  call'd  Jupiter,  becaufe  as  the 

Soul  prehdes  over  us,  fo  Nature  rules  far  and  wide  over  all 
things.  They  eall  the  Soul  of  the  World  A  let,  i.  e.  Jove: 
an  ior  this  Reafon,  that  all  things  were  made  and  are  preserv¬ 
ed  in  their  Being  by  him. 

Some  call  the  Soul  of  the  World  jWf  of  to  water, 
lecauie  he  Waters  the  Earth,  or  becaufe  he  adminifters  vital 
Moiflure  to  all  living  Things. 

Jovi'al  [of jovialis,  L.]  jolly,  merry,  fcjY. 

Jo'vi  a  l n  e ss.  See  JollineJs. 

Jo  VIAL  1ST  [y.  d.  one  born  Jove  leeto,  under  the  jovial  Pla- 
nct  Jupiter ]  a  pleafant,  jolly,  merry  Fellow. 

fallsafEe^^  Falconers^  a  Hawk  is  faid  to  Jouk  when  he 
A  Journal  [of  jour,  F.  a  Day]  a  Day-book,  Diary  or 

Regilter  of  what  paifes  daily. 


Journal  [in  Merchants  Accounts]  a  Book  into  which  every 
particular  Article  is  polled  out  of  the  walle  Book  and  made 
Debtor,  clearly  expreffed  and  fitirly  written. 

'  Jou'rn  a  l  [with  Navigators]  a  Book  wherein  is  kept  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Ships  way  at  Sea,  the  changes  of  the  Wind,  and 
other  Occurrences. 

Journal,  a  common  Name  of  feveral  News-Papers  who 
detail  the  particular  Trunfa&ions  of  Europe. 

Jou'rney  [  journe'e  of jour,  F.  a  Day]  a  travel ;  alfo  a  Day’s 
Work  in  Husbandry,  properly  as  much  Ground  as  may  be 
paffed  over  in  a  Day. 

To  Jo'urney,  to  travel. 

Journey  [in  Husbandry]  a  Day’s  Work  in  Ploughing, 
Sowing,  Reaping,  fjc. 

Journey  Choppers,  fellers  of  Yarn  by  retail. 

Journe  y  Accounts  \Law  Term]  is  when  a  Writ  is  abated  or 
overthrown  with  the  default  of  the  Plaintiff  or  Demandant, 
and  a  new  one  purchafed  by  Journey  Accounts,  i.  e.  asfoonas 
poflibly  it  can  be  done,  after  the  abatement  of  the  firit  Writ. 

JovRHEY-Man  [ journalier ,  F.]  one  who  Works  under  a 
Mailer. 


Journey  Work,  Day-Work;  but  properly  working  for  a 
Mailer  of  the  fame  Trade,  &c. 

Joust,  julting.  Milton. 

Jowl  [Ceole,  Sax.  the  Jaw]  the  Head,Neck,£57  ofa  Salmon. 

Jow'ler  [prob.  from  having  a  great  Jowl  or  Head]  a  Dog’s 
Name. 

Jowrinc  'I  as  a  jowring  Pain,  a  conllant  grumbling  Pain, 

Joueringj  as  that  of  the  Tooth-ach. 

Joy  [joye,  F.]  gladnefs,  mirth. 

Joy,  is  of  all  the  Paflions  the  moll  agreeable  to  Nature; 
but  Moralijls  fay*  care  mull  be  taken  that  it  break  not  out  on 
improper  Occafions,  as  on  other  Mens  Misfortunes. 

To  Joy  [rejouir,  F.]  to  rejoice. 

joyous}  Woy^oljoye,  F.  and_/}ff]  merry,  glad. 

Joy'fulness,  gladnefs. 

Joy'less,  dellitute  of  Joy.  Milton . 

Joys  of  the  Planets  [in  A/lrology]  are  certain  Dignities  that 
happen  to  them  either  by  their  being  in  the  place  of  a  Planet 
of  like  Quality  or  Condition,  or  when  they  are  in  a  Houfe  of 
the  Figure  agreeable  to  their  own  Nature. 

Joynder  [in  Common  Law]  the  joining  or  coupling  of  two 
Perfons  in  a  Suit  or  ACtion  againll  another. 

Joy'ninc  of  Iffue  [ Law  Term]  is  when  the  Parties  agree  to 
join,  and  refer  their  Caufe  to  the  Trial  of  the  Jury. 

Joy nt  Tenants  [in  Law]  are  fuch  Tenants  as  come  to,  of 
hold  Lands  or  Tenements  by  one  Title,  and  pro  indivfo,  or 
without  Partition. 

Joy'nter  [with  Joyners]  a  kind  of  Plane  to  fmooth  Boards. 

Joy  nture  [in  Law]  a  Covenant,  whereby  the  Husband 
affures  to  his  Wife  upon  account  of  Marriage,  Lands  or  Te¬ 
nements  for  term  of  Life  or  otherwife. 

Joy'tnure,  the  State  or  Condition  of  joint  Tenants,  alio 
the  joining  of  one  Bargain  to  another. 

Ipecacuanha,  a  medicinal  Wejl-Indian  Root. 

Ira'scible  Appetite,  a  Paflion  of  the  Soul,  to  which  Pbi- 
lofophers  aferibe  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope  and  defpair. 

Ir  ascible  [of  irafei,  L.]  capable  of  Anger,  alfo  apt  to  be 
angry. 


Ir  a'scibleness  capablenefs  of  being  angry,  angrinels,  apt- 
nels  or  readinefs  to  be  angry. 

Ire  ad  largum  [z.  e.  to  go  at  large]  an  Expreflion  frequently 
ufed  in  Law. 

Ire  \Jra,  L.  Ij\pe  or  IprunK,  Sax.]  anger. 

I'reful  [I  jijieyul  or  Iji/ung'jail,  Sox.]  very  angry. 

Fre fulness,  wrathfulnefs,  angrinefs. 

I're  land,  i.e.  the  Land  of  the  People  called  Erii.  Baxter . 
Irena'rch  ['Et?nvetf%f(>  Gr.]  a  Jullice  of  the  Peace. 

Iris  [[PT,  Sax.]  the  Kain-bow,  L. 

I'ris  [with  Anat .]  theBlackabout  the  Nipples  ofaWoman’s 
Breall. 


Iris  [with  Botan.]  the  Flower-de-Luce,  Creffes,  Rocket- 
gentle  or  Rocket-gallant. 

Iris  [in  Painting,  &c.]  was  reprefented  as  a  Nymph  with 
large  Wings  extended  in  the  form  of  a  Semicirle,  the  Plumes 
being  fet  in  rows  of  divers  Colours,  with  her  Hair  hanging 
before  her  Eyes,  her  Breads  like  Clouds,  and  Drops  of  Water 
falling  from  her  Body,  holding  in  her  Hand  a  Rain-bow  ora 
Flower-de-Luce. 

Iris  [in  Opticks]  thole  changeable  Colours  that  foinetimes 
appear  in  the  Glalfes  of  Telefcopes,  Microfcopes,  ©Y.  alio 
that  coloured  Figure  which  a  triangular  Glafs  will  call  on  a 
Wall,  when  plac’d  at  a  due  Angle  in  the  Sun-beams. 

I  rish  Tongue,  is  accounted  to  have  been  of  Britifo  Extra¬ 
ction,  but  is  of  great  Antiquity;  and  the  Letters  of  it  bear 


feme 


fome  Refemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  Saxon,  and  other  Charafters ; 
but  the  old  Irijb  is  now  become  almoil  unintelligible  ;  very 
few  Pcrfons  being  able  to  read  or  underftand  it. 

To  Irk,  to  be  troublel'ome  or  uneafy  to  the  Mind. 

Prksom  [yjth’Se,  5,z.v.]  uneafy,  tedious. 

I'rksomness,  troublelomnefs,  tedioufnefs,  be. 

I  ron  [Ipon,  Sax.]  a  hard,  fufible,  malleable  Metal.  Iron 
is  accounted  the  hardelt  of  all  other  Metals,  as  being  the  molt 
difficult  to  melt ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  lighted  Metals,  and 
eafieft  to  be  deftroy’d  by  rult,  by  reafon  of  the  Steams  which 
proceed  from  it it  is  engendered  of  a  molt  impure  Quicklilver, 
mixed  with  a  thick  Sulphur,  filthy  and  burning. 

Iron  [with  Cbymijls ]  is  called  Mars  and  reprefented  by 
this  Char  after  <$  which  is  an  Hieroglyphick  and  denotes  Gold 
at  the  Bottom  ;  only  its  upper  Part,"  too  fharp,  volatile  and 
half  corrofive,  which  being  taken  away  the  Iron  would  become 
Gold. 

The  firft  Charafter  of  Iron  is,  That  it  is  the  heavieft  of  all 
Bodies  after  Copper.  Its  fecond,  That  it  is  the  lead  duftile, 
the  harded  and  mod  brittle  of  all  Metals.  Third,  That  it  is 
very  fixed,  as  to  its  metaline  Part,  not  lulphurous  one.  Iron 
being  well  purged  of  its  Sulphur  by  a  vehement  Fire,  be¬ 
comes  harder,  compafter,  and  fomewhat  lighter,  and  is  called 
Steel.  Fourth,  It  ignites  before  it  fufes,  and  fufes  with  much 
difficulty;  and  contrary  to  the  Nature  of  all  other  Metals,  the 
more  it  is  ignited,  the  fofter  and  more  duftile  it  becomes :  be¬ 
ing  fcarce  flexible  or  malleable  at  all  before  ignition.  Fifth, 
It  is  diifoluble  by  almod  all  Bodies  in  Nature,  i.  e.  that  have 
any  degree  of  Aftivity,  as  Salt,  Dew,  the  Breath,  Fire,  Wa¬ 
ter,  Air,  b V.  Sixth,  It  is  very  Sonorous  and  Elaftick,  tho’ 
the  Sound  it  yields  is  lefs  fweet  than  that  of  Copper.  Seventh, 
Of  all  Bodies  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  attrafted  by  the  Load- 
Jions. 

Iron  Oar,  is  found  in  the  Mines,  in  Grains  and  Lumps, 
and  being  melted  and  burned  in  Forges,  is  brought  into  Forms 
by  main  force  of  Fire.  Iron  being  heated  red  hot,  and  then 
put  into  Water  hardens  it;  and  by  the  often  doing  fo,  it  be¬ 
comes  Steel,  which  is  more  ftiff  and  hard ;  but  yet  more  brit¬ 
tle  ;  but  has  more  of  a  fpringy  Nature  to  leap  back,  than  any  o- 
ther  Metal;  for  both  Steel  and  Iron  have  abundance  of  Pores, 
which  go  turning  and  winding  like  Screws,  by  means  of  which 
it  approaches  to  the  Load-Jlone,  and  is  faid  to  be  a-kin  to  the 
Load-fone,  being  dug  out  of  the  fame  Mines.  If  a  Plate  of 
Iron  be  put  in  the  Fire,  and  made  red  hot,  it  [is  faid)  will 
Come  out  longer  than  it  was  when  it  was  put  in. 

To  Iron,  to  put  into  Irons,  i.  e.  Chains  or  Fetters;  alfo 
to  fmooth  Linen,  be.  with  a  heated  Iron. 

Iron -Monger  of  [Ijton-fDan£ejte,  Sax.]  a  Dealer  in  Iron. 

Iron  Moulds,  certain  yellow  Lumps  of  Earth  or  Stone 
found  in  Chalk  Pits;  alfo  certain  Spots  in  Linen. 

Iron  Sick  \Sea  Pbrafe]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  be  fo  when  her 
Spikes,  Bolts,  Nails,  (be.  are  fo  eaten  away  with  ruft  and 
worn  out,  that  they  Hand  hollow  in  the  Planks  and  fo  caufe 
the  Ship  to  leak. 

Iron -Wort,  an  Herb. 

Clerk  of  tbe  Irons,  an  Officer  in  the  Mint,  whofe  Bufinefs 
is  to  take  care  that  the  Irons  be  clean  and  fit  to  work  with. 

Iro'nical  [ironicus,  L.  of  iifeorixAi,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining 
to  an  Irony  or  Raillery. 

I  rony  [’iguviet,  Gr.]  is  a  manner  of  fpeaking  quitecontrary 
to  what  we  think,  as  when  we  call  a  lewd  Woman  chalte,  and 
a  known  Rogue  an  honeft  Man.  The  chief  Sign  of  this  T rope 
is  generally  the  Tone  of  the  Voice  in  pronouncing  Ironies. 

Fro  ny  [with  Retboricians]  a  Figure  ufedby  Orators,  when 
they  fpeak  contrary  to  what  they  mean,  fo  as  to  make  a  lhew 
of  praifing  an  Adverfary,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  feoff  and 
depife  him,  and  e  contra. 

To  Irr  a'di  ate  [ irradiare ,  L.]  to  dart  or  caft  forth  beams. 

Irradi  aVion,  a  calling  forth  beams,  an  enlightening,  a 
luftre  or  brightning.  L. 

Irra’diating  [in  Chymiftry]  is  the  operating  of  fome  mi¬ 
neral  Ingredients,  by  imparting  their  Vertue,  without  fending 
forth  any  thing  material  out  of  them  or  loling  any  thing  of 
their  own  Subftance  or  Weight. 

Irr  a't  ion  able  [ irrationabilis ,  L  ]  unreasonable. 

Irr  a 'tion  ableness,  unreafonablenefs,  irrationality. 

Irra'tional  [irrationalis,  L.]  void  of  reafon,  unreafonable. 

Irr  a'tiona  l  Lines  [with  Geometricians]  are  fuch  as  are  in- 
commenfurable  to  rational  ones;  and  fo  Figures  incommen- 
furable  to  a  rational  Square  may  be  called  Irrationals  or  Surds. 

Irra'tional  Root  [with  Mathematicians]  is  a  furd  Root, 
i-  e.  that  fquare  Root,  or  any  other  Root,  which  cannot  be 
perfeftly  extrafted  out  of  a  rational  Number,  and  is  ufually 
expreffed  by  fome  Charafter  called  the  radical  Sign:  thus  /  5, 
or  /  (2)  5,  fignifies  the  Square  Root  of  5  ;  and  /  (3)  16,  the 
Cube  Root  of  1 6,  be. 


Irrational  Quantities  [with  Mathematicians]  are  fuch; 
wl,ic!1  there  Is  no  expreffible  Reafon  or  Proportion; 
all  iuch  as  are  in  no  wife  commenfurable  to  a  given  Quandty. 

Irrationality 

Irra'tionalness  f  defeftlvenefs  of  Reafon. 

Irreconcilable  \jrreconciliable,  F.]  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
conciled. 

Ikreconci'lableness,  Eftate,  Quality,  that  cannot 
or  will  not  be  reconciled. 

.  Irreco'verable  [of /»,  neg.  and  recoverable,  F.]  that 
is  not  to  be  recovered  or  gotten  again. 

Irrecoverableness,  impolfiblenefs  of  being  recovered 
or  gotten  again. 

Irrefra  gable  [ irrefragabilis ,  L.]  undeniable,  not  to  be 
baffled  or  withltood. 

Irrefra cabplity  ->  undeniablenefs,  uncapablenefs  of 

Irr efra/g ableness 5  being  baffled,  be. 

Irrefu  table  \irrtfutabilis,  L.]  not  to  be  refuted. 

Irrefu'tableness  [of  irrefutabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  unlia- 
blcneis  or  impolfiblenefs  of  being  refuted  ordifproved. 

Irregular  [ irregularis ,  L.j  after  an  irregular  manner. 

Irregular  Column  [with  ArcbiteCrs]  is  fuch  an  one  as 
not  only  de  viates  from  the  Proportions  of  any  of  the  five  Or¬ 
ders  ;  but  whofe  Ornaments  either  in  the  Shaft  or  Capital  are 
abfurd  and  ill  chofen. 

Irregular  Bodies  [with  Matbemat.]  are  Solids  not  termi¬ 
nated  by  equal  and  like  Surfaces. 

Irr  ecu  la  rity  [in  Common  Lazo]  an  incapacity  of  taking 
holy  Orders,  viz.  being  Bafe  born,  notoriouily  guilty  of  a 
Crime,  maimed  or  much  deformed,  be. 

Irregula'rity  ^  [ irregularite ,  F.  of  L.]  going  out  bf 

Irr  e'cularness-S  Rule. 


Irreli'gion,  want  of  Religion,  ungodlinefs. 

Irreligious  [ irreligiofits ,  L.]  ungodly,  be. 

Ir religiousness,  irreligion,  ungodlinefs. 

_  Irremediable  [ irremediabilis ,  L.]  that  cannot  be  rente* 
died,  defperate,  helplefs. 

Irreme'diableness,  quality  or  circumftance  that  cannot 
be  remedied. 

_  Irremi'ssible  [ irremijfbilis ,  L.]  not  to  be  remitted  or  for¬ 
given,  unpardonable. 

Irremi'ssibleness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  remitted,  un- 
pardonablenefs. 

Irre'parable  [ irreparabilis ,  L.]  not  to  be  repaired. 

Irre'parableness,  uncapablenefs  of  being  repaired  or  re- 
ftored  to  its  firft  State. 


Ir  reple'viable,  that  cannot  be  replevy’d. 

Irrepre'hensible  \_irreprebenf  bills,  L.j  not  to  be  repre¬ 
hended  or  blamed. 

Irreprehe'nsiblenesj,  undefervingnefs  or  uncapablenefs 
of  being  blamed  or  reprehended. 

Irresistible  [of  irtrefiftille,  F.]  that  cannot  be  refilled. 

Irr  e'solute  [hw/sto,  F.]  without  refolution,  be. 

Irr  e'solute  ness-"}  uncertainty,  unrefolvednefs  of  mind ; 

Irresolu'tion  J  fufpence,  want  of  Courage. 

IrretrieVable,  not  to  be  retrieved. 

Irretrie'vableness  [of  in  retrouver,  F.  and  nefs]  irreco¬ 
verable  or  irretrievable  State  or  Quality. 

Irreverence  [irreverentia,  L.]  irreverent  behaviour,  be. 

Irre'verent  [irreverens,  L.]  without  reverence. 

Irre'vf.rentness,  irrdverence,  want  of  refpeft  or  regard 
to  facred  things. 

Irreversible  [of  in,  reverfus  and  able]  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
voked,  recalled,  irrevocable. 

Irrevocable  [irrevoeabilis,  L.]  not  to  be  recalled . 

Irrevo'cableness,  Condition,  be.  that  cannot  be  called 
back,  or  revoked  to  its  former  State. 

To  I'rrigate  [irrigare,  L  ]  to  water. 

Irri'cuous  [irriguus,  L.]  moift,  wet,  plalhy. 

Irri'guousness,  well  watered  State  or  Condition. 

Irri'sion,  a  laughing  to  fcorn,  a  flouting  or  mocking,  F.  ofL. 

I'rritable  [irritabilis,  L.]  quickly  made  angry. 

To  Irritate  [irr  it  are,  L.  Ijifian,  Sax.]  to  provoke  to 
anger,  to  incenfe,  to  urge. 

Irrita'tion  [Ipjie,  Sax.]  a  provoking  or  ftirring  up* 
efpecially  of  theHumours  of  the  Body.  L. 

Irrita'tion  [with  Pbyfcians]  a  Species  of  Stimulus,  ex- 
preffmg  a  leffer  degree  of  it  than  Vellification  or  Corrugation. 

Irroraition,  a  bedewing,  a  fprinkling,  L. 

Irrora'tion  [with  fome  pretenders  to  Pbyfick]  a  kind  of 
Tranfplantion,  uled  for  the  curing  fome  Difeales.  It  is  thus 
performed,  they  fprinkle  Trees,  or  other  proper  Plants,  daily 
with  the  Urine  or  Sweat  of  the  Patient,  or  with  Water  in 
which  his  whole  Body,  or  at  leaft  the  Part  affefted,  has  been 
w allied,  till  fuch  time  as  the  Difeale  is  removed. 

Jrru'ption,  a  breaking  into  by  Violence,  an  Inroad,  F.  of  L. 

Is 


Is  [ftt.  Teat,  eft ,  L.  s</,  Gr.J  as  he  or  flie  is. 

Isago'gical  [of  ifagogicus,  L.  of  or  tim~ 

to  introduce^  Gr.]  pertaining  to  an  Introduftion;  In¬ 
troductory.  ,  _  n 

I'sagon  [/sa^V/ofr  of  inf,  equal,  and  ^oviA,  Gr.  a  Cor¬ 
ner]  a  Figure  in  Geometry  that  confifts  of  equal  Angles,  L. 

Isato’des  [with  Surgeons ]  a  Boil  or  So^e,  whofe  Colour 
rcfembles  that  of  Wood. 

Isa'tis,  the  Herb  Woad;  alfoakindofwildLettice,  L.ofGr. 

IsCHiEMA  [i^ctifiuoy,  Gr.]  Medicines  for  flopping  Blood. 

Ischia'dick,  a  term  apply’d  to  the  two  Veins  of  the  Foot, 
Which  terminate  in  the  Crural. 

Isch^'mon  Gr.]  Cock’s  Foot-Grafs,  L. 

Ischa's  [}cutf,  Gr  ]  Sow-thiftle,  L. 

Isch  al  Altera  [with  Botan.]  long  knotty  rooted  Spurge,  L. 

Ischi'as  Gr.]  the  Hip  Gout. 

Ischias  major  [with  Anat.]  a  Branch  of  the  Crural,  which 
goes  to  the  Mufcle  and  the  Calf  of  the  Leg,  and  then  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  fpread  out  to  the  Toes. 

Ischias  minor  [Anat.]  a  fmall  Branch  of  the  Crural  Vein, 
which  is  wholly  fpent  on  the  Mufcles  and  Skin,  which  are 
about  the  upper  Joint  of  the  Thigh. 

Ischia  tick  [of  i%A{,  Gr.]  troubled  with,  or  fubjeCt  to  a 
Pain  in  the  Hip. 

Ischi'um  [)%ov  of  Strength,  Gr.]  the  hip  or  huckle 

Bone.  , 

Ischothoni'a  [iyctpvvia.  of}e^vo(,  Ihrill,  and  qcovn,  Voice, 
Gr.]  a  ihrilnefs  of  Voice,  L. 

Ischno'tes  [i^i/o-m,  Gr.]  a  fault  in  Speech,  being  a  pro¬ 
nouncing  of  Words  with  a  mincing  and  flender  Tone. 

Iscure'tic  [of  ’rrnuf'iA,  Gr.  a  ftoppage,  &c.  of  Urine]  a 
Medicine  to  force  Urine  when  fuppreffed. 

Iscury  [i^npist  of  'tja,  to  fupprefs,  and  vpoV,  the  Urine, 
Gr-]  a  fuppreiiion  or  ftoppage  of  Urine. 

Ise'lastic,  a  kind  of  Combat,  celebrated  in  the  Cities  of 
Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  Time  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the 
Victors  at  thefe  Games  were  crowned  on  the  fpot,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Victory,  had  Penfions  allow’d  them,  were  carried 
in  Triumph  into  their  Country,  and  were  furnifhed  with  Pro- 
vifions  at  the  publick  Colt. 

Psia,  Feafts  and  Sacrifices  aritiently  folemhized  in  Honour 
of  the  Goddefs  Ifis. 

Isia'ci,  Priefts  of  the  Goddefs  Ifisi  they  wore  Shoes  made 
of  the  thin  Bark  of  the  Tree  call’d  Papyrus,  and  were  clothed 
■with  Linen  Garments,  becaufe  IJis  was  held  to  be  the  firft 
that  taught  the  culture  of  Linen  to  Mankind ;  they  bore  in 
their  Hands  a  Branch  of  the  Marine  Abfynthium,  fung  the 
Praifes  of  the  Goddefs  twice  a  Day,  viz.  at  the  riling  and 
fetting  of  the  Sun;  at  the  firft  of  which  they  opened  their 
Temple,  and  went  about  begging  Alms  the  reft  of  the  Day; 
and  at  Night,  they  returning,  repeated  their  Orifons  and  Ihut 
their  Temple. 

I'sicle  [of  Ice,  Sax.]  a  Drop,  &c.  of  Water  frozen,  that 
hangs  on  Eaves  of  HoufeS,  or  fuch  like  Places. 

I'sidos  Phocanios,  a  Sea  Shrub  like  Coral,  Gr. 

Lsing-glass,  a  kind  ofFilh-Glue,  brought  from  IJlandia 
and  thofe  Parts,  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and  for  adulterating  Wines,  & c, 

Isus  [or  lo,  L.  ”lu,  Gr.]  was  a  Goddefs  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  acording  to  the  Poets,  was  the  Daughter  of  Inachus,  the 
Prieft  of  Juno ;  who  perfuading  Jupiter  to  fatisfy  her  Lull ; 
Juno  being  Jealous,  and  going  in  quell  of  her  Husband,  found 
them  together,  Jupiter  in  the  Form  of  a  Cloud,  and  IJis  in 
the  Form  of  a  white  Cow;  for  Jupiter  had  fo  transformed 
her  that  his  Wife  Juno  might  not  fufpeCl  her;  but  Iheunder- 
ftanding  his  fubtilty,  begged  the  Cow  of  him;  and  he  being 
afraid,  by  a  refufal,  to  difcover  her  and  his  own  Dilhonefty, 
gave  her  to  Juno,  and  Ihe  prefently  put  her  into  the  Cuftody 
of  Argus,  with  a  hundred  Eyes,  where  lhe  continued  till  Ju¬ 
piter  lent  Mercury  to  deliver  her ;  who  having  play'd  Argus 
to  Sleep  with  his  Mulick,  flew  Argus',  upon  which  Juno 
caufed  Ifis  to  run  Mad ;  fo  that  lhe  ran  up  and  down  the 
World  in  a  frantick  Condition,  and  fwam  over  the  Seas  into 
Ionia,  unto  which  lhe  left  her  Name,  and  alfo  to  the  Sea  that 
bounds  that  Country.  At  laft,  returning  back  to  Egypt,  lhe 
Was  married  to  Ofiris-,  and  after  her  Death,  was  adored  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  her  Hair  was  preferved  as  a  facred  Relick 
at  Memphis  :  She  was  honoured  as  the  Goddefs  of  Naviga¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  Weather.  Her  Statue  was  a  Cow  with 
Horns.  At  the  Entry  of  her  Temple  was  the  Statue  of  a 
Sphinx,  to  intimate  that  lhe  was  a  myllerious  Goddefs.  The 
Goddefs  had  a  famous  Temple  in  the  City  of  Sai,  where  was 
to  be  feen  this  Infcription ;  I  am  all  that  was,  that  is,  and 
that  (hall  be',  my  Veil  no  Mortal  hath  yet  uncovered.  For  her 
•  fake  the  Egyptians  kept  in  a  Corner  of  her  Temple  a  white 
Cow,  which  when  it  died,  they  all  mourned  as  for  a  Prince, 
until  another  was  put  in  the  Place  of  the  dead  Beall.  The 


fame  is  related  of  the  God  Apis',  and  Ifis  is  alfo  taken  to  be 
the  lame  that  is  called  Anubis. 

Fsis  [in  Pourtraiture]  was  reprefented  full  of  Dugs,  to  fig- 
nify  ( Hieroglypbically )  the  Benefits  that  Men  receive  from 
the  happy  Influences  of  the  Moon,  which  was  worlhipped  by 
the  Statue  of  Ids  in  Egypt. 

Isla'nder  [infularis,  L.  infulaire,  F.]  an  Inhabitant  of 
an  Ifland. 

Isle  T  [ifie,  F.  infula,  L.]  a  Country  furrounded  with 

I'slandj  the  Sea. 

An  Isle  [of  aile,  F.  ala,  L.  a  Wing]  the  Paffages  on  the 
Sides  of  a  Church  within,  between  . the  Pews. 

I'slet,  a  little  Ille. 

Iso'chronal  [)ov%pov@~  of  i<r©-,  equal,  and  £po>©-, 
Gr.  Time]  being  of  equal  Time. 

Iso’chrone  [’Iffo^poi'©',  Gr.]  equal  in  Time,  as  the  Ilo- 
chronal  Vibrations  of  a  Pendulum,  are  fuch  as  are  made  in 
equal  Time. 

Iso  co  lon  [of  1 if  Q-  and  xoK©’,  Gr.J  a  Term  ufed  by 
Grammarians,  when  two  Sentences  are  alike  in  length. 

Isom erFa  Gr.]  a  diftribution  into  equal 

Parts. 

Isomeria  [in  Algebra ]  the  Method  of  freeing  an  equation 
from  Fragments. 

Iso  no  mi' a  [’hrovofAa.,  Gr.]an  equality  in  Diftribution,  L. 

Isoperi'meters  [with  Geometricians ]  fuch  Figures  as 
have  equal  Perimeters  or  Circumferences. 

Losce'les  [of  im,  equal,  and  <nnA©-,  Gr.  the 
Leg]  a  Triangle  that  has  two  Legs  equal;  as  in  the 
Figure. 


I'ssuant  [in  Heraldry]  lignifies  coming  up  or  out,  inti¬ 
mating  that  the  Thing  is  half  come  out,  as  if  the  other  half 
were  about  to  follow  ;  but  is  ufed  chiefly  of  thofe  Bealls,  &c. 
that  come  out  of  the  Bottom  of  a  Chief.  See  NaiJJant. 

Pssue,  a  Paflage,  Outlet,  going  out,  fuccefs;  an  End  or 
Event ;  alfo  Off-fpring.  F. 

Issue  [in  Com.  Law']  are  Children  begotten  between  Man 
and  Wife;  alfo  Profits  from  Fines,  or  of  Lands  and  Tene¬ 
ments  ;  alfo  that  point  of  matter  depending  in  Suit,  upon 
which  the  Parties  join  and  put  their  Caufe  to  the  Trial  of  the 
Jury. 

General  Issue  [in  Law]  that  whereby  it  is  referred  to  the 
Jury  to  bring  in  their  VerdiCt,  whether  the  Defendant  hath 
done  any  fuch  thing  as  the  Plaintiff  lays  to  his  Charge. 

Special  Issue  [in  Law]  is  that  when  fpecial  Matters  being 
alledg’d  by  the  Defendant  in  his  Defence,  both  Parties  join 
thereupon,  and  fo  grow  rather  to  a  Demurrer,  if  it  be  EJuaftia 
Juris,  or  to  the  Trial  by  a  Jury,  if  it  be  Quaftio  FaEli. 

Issu  e  [in  Surgery]  is  a  fmall  artificial  Aperture,  made  in 
fome  flelhy  Part  of  the  Body,  to  drain  off  fuperfluous  Moi-. 
fture,  or  give  vent  to  fome  noxious  Humour ;  alfo  a  Flux  of 
Blood. 

To  Pssue  [of  ijjue,  F.]  to  proceed  or  come  out  of;  alfo  to 
put  forth  or  publilh. 

I'ssues,  Expences,  Disburfements.  F. 

I'ssueless,  without  Off-fpring. 

I'sthmus  [  It&joof,  Gr.]  a  narrow  Part  or  Neck  of  Land, 
that  lies  between  two  Seas  and  joins  a  Peninfula  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

I'sthmus  [in  Anatomy]  are  fuch  Parts,  as  in  the  Situation 
■  have  fome  relemblance  to  an  Ifthmus  of  Land ;  as  that  Part 
which  lies  between  the  Mouth  and  the  Gullet;  the  ridge 
that  feparates  the  Nollrils,  &c. 

I'st  h  m  i  a  n  Games  [among  the  antient  Greeks]  certain  Games 
appointed  by  Thefeus  in  Honour  of  Neptune,  and  celebrated 
every  fifth  Year  in  the  Ijlhmus  of  Corinth. 


j»  [ Italicus ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Italy. 


Ita'lian 

Ita'lick  j 

Ita'lick:  Architecture,  the  compofite  Order. 

I  tching  [incertee  .Etymologies]  a  certain  Motion  in  the 
Blood,  iffc.  better  known  by  the  Senfe  of  feeling,  than  by  a 
Defcription  in  Words. 

Item,  an  Article  of  an  Account;  alfo  a  warning  or  Cau¬ 
tion,  L ■  and  F. 

I  ter  ated  [iteratus,  L.]  repeated,  done  over  again. 

Iti'nerant  [itinerant,  L]  travelling  or  journeying;  as 
itinerant  Judges. 

Juft  ices  Itinerant,  fuch  Juftices  as  were  formerly  fent 
into  divers  Countries  to  hear  and  determine  fuch  Caules  efpe- 
cially  as  were  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

Itinera'rium  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inftrument,  which  be¬ 
ing  fixed  in  the  urinary  Paflage  fliews  the  Sphincter  or  Neck  of 
the  Bladder,  in  Order  to  a  more  fure  making  an  Incifion  to 
find  out  the  Stone,  L. 

Itinerary  [itinerarium,  L.  itineraire,  F.]  a  Journal  or 
Diary  of  the  occurrences  in  a  Journey,  &c. 

In- 


Itinerary  [itinerarius,  L.] of, of pertaining  toa  Journey. 
Tu'barb  [q.  d.  Jovis  Barba,  i.  e.  Jupiter's  Bear/]  the 
Plant  Houfleek.  J 

Ju'bebs.  See  Jujubes. 

Jubilant  [jubilans,  I,.]  Singing  for  Joy.  Milton. 

Ju  bilate  [in  the  Romijb  Church]  a  term  ufed  of  a  Monk, 
Canon  or  Doitor,  who  has  been  fifty  Years  a  ProfelTor. 

Jubilee  [of  ul\  Heb.  rejoicing]  a  Year  of  rejoicing  or  a 
Felhval  Year  among  the  Jews,  which  was  celebrated  every 
50th  Year,  at  which  Time  thofe  who  were  Bond-fervants 
were  made  free ;  and  Poffelfions,  that  had  been  alienated  or 
fold,  returned  to  the  firft  Owners. 

Ju'bilee  [among  Chrijlians]  was  a  Solemnity  firft  inftitu- 
ted  AC.  1300.  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  be  obferved  once 
every  hundred  Years;  and  afterwards,  in  the  Year  1 3  co.  Pope 
Clement  \1.  ordered  it  to  be  obferved  every  coth  Year-  and 
in  the  Year  ,475.  PopeSto,  IV.  enjoined  ilrabe  Sftrved 
every  25th  Year*  which  Cuftom  has  continued  ever  fince, 
and  is  obferved  not  on  fccular  Accounts,  as  the  Jew  if  was, 
but  m  the  performance  of  feveral  pompous  Ceremonies,  in 
gder  to  obtain  Pardons,  Remiflions  from  Sins,  Indulgences, 

Ju'cca  Peruana,  a  Plant,  the  Root  of  which  makes  that 
Bread,  call  d  Cajfiivd  in  the  Wejl- Indies . 

Ju'cking  Time  [with  Fowlers]  the  Seafon  of  goin*  to  the 
Haunts  of  Partridges  to  liften  for  the  calling  of  the  Cock- 
Partridges. 

Jucu'nd  [jucundus,  L.]  pleafant,  merry. 

Jucu'ndness  [ jucunditas ,  L.]  pleafantnefs,  Ac.. 

JuDA  tCAL  [ol  judaicus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Jews, 
JewiJh. 

Juda  icus  Lapis  [with  Apothecaries]  a  Stone  found  in 
Judea,  often  ufed  in  Diftempers  of  the  Reins. 

Juda'icum  Bitumen.  See  Afphaltos. 

Juda  1  zing  [judaizans,  L.  judaizant,  F.]  imitating  the 
Jews,  practifing  Judaifm,  i.  e.  the  Religion,  Cuftoms,  or 
religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews. 

Ju'das -Tree,  a  Tree  with  broad  Leaves,  fomething  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  Apricock,  growing  in  the  Hedges  of 
Italy  and  Spain. 

Ju  dge  [Judex,  L.  Juge,  F.]  a  Magiftrate  well  known. 
To  Judge  [judicare,  L.  j  tiger,  F.]  to  think,  believe,  or 
fuppoie;  to  conceive  or  imagine ;  alfo  to  hear  and  determine 
ft  Caufe. 

[with  Logicians]  is  defined  to  be  that  Aftion  of 
toe  Mind,  by  which  joining  feveral  Ideas  together,  it  affirms 
from  one  what  the  other  is,  as  when  having  an  Idea  of  Earth, 
and  an  Idea  of  Round,  we  either  affirm  or  deny  that  the  Earth 
is  round.  It  is  call’d  the  fecond  of  the  four  principal  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mind. 

Judgment  [ judicium ,  L.  jugement,  F.J  the  difeerning 
Faculty,  Reafon;  alfo  Opinion;  alfo  a  Decifion  or  the  Sen¬ 
tence  of  a  Judge. 

.  Judgment  [in  Phyfjcks]  a  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  by  which 
it  perceives  the  relation  that  is  between  two  or  more  Ideas. 

Judgments  of  God,  are  the  remarkable  Punifhments, 
which  he  inflidls  upon  Nations,  Families,  and  private  Per- 
fons,^  for  their  Sins  and  Tranfgreffions. 

Ju  dicable  [judicabilis,  L  ]  that  may  be  judged. 
Ju'dicator  y  [of  judicatorius,  L.]  belonging  to  Judgment. 
Ju  dicature  [of  judicatorium,  L.]  Judgment  or  trying 
Caufes ;  a  term  apply’d  either  to  the  Court  wherein  the  Judge 
fits,  or  the  extent  of  his  Jurifdiftion ;  alfo  the  Profeflion  of 
thofe  who  adminifter  Juftice,  F. 

Court  of  Judicature,  an  Aflembly  of  competent  Judges 
and  other  Officers,  for  the  hearing,  trying,  and  determining 
of  Caufes. 

Judicial  "1  [judicialis,  L.  ]  done  in  due  form  of 
Judi'ciary  J  Juftice,  or  according  to  the  CourfeofLaw. 
Judicial  "\Afrology,  a  Science  or  Art  that  pretends 
Judi'ciary  j  to  judge  of  and  fortel  future  Events,  by 
confidering  the  Pofitions  and  Influences  of  the  Stars,  Ac. 
Judi^ci  alness,  judicial  Quality,  State  or  Condition. 
Judi'cious  [judicieux,  F.]  of,  or  pertaining  to ;  alfo  en¬ 
dowed  with  much  Judgment  and  Reafon ;  rational,  difereet, 
prudent,  advifed. 

Judiciousness,  difeerning  Faculty,  (Ac. 

Judi  cium  Dei[i.  e.  the  Judgment  of  God]  a  Name  given 
by  our  Anceftors  to  the  Trials  called  Ordeal. 

Jug  [not  improbably  of  Jug  a  Nick-name  for  Joan]  a  fort 
of  Pitcher  or  earthen  Pot  with  a  Handle,  for  Drink;  alfo  a 
common  Pafture  or  Meadow. 

Ju'g  a  l  [jugalis,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  Yoke  or  to  Matrimony. 
Jugale  Os  (AnatCj  the  jugal  Bone  about  the  Temples ; 
the  fame  as  Zygoma. 

Ju  gated  [ jugatus ,  L.]  yoked  or  coupled  together. 


tJ,  GG\lUG/i^  jougler,  F.]  fhewing  Tricks  Ivich  flight  of 
Hand,  alio  adhng  clandeftinely ;  cheating  An.  1 
Ju  Glans,  a  Walnut  Tree  or  WalnuC  L. 

Wmd-pipe^  ^Ugu/ar">  L0  pertaining  to  the  Throat  or 

Vfim  \Anat^  thofe  Ve!ns  t^t  go  along  the 
Side  of  the  Neck,  and  terminate  in  the  Subclavian.  S 

K  LATED  tjuSula{us,  L.]  having  the  Throat  cut. 

or!  Ter[fa  is  an  Arpent,  or  50  Perches, 

or  half  a  plough’d  Land.  a  ’ 

,l,/vr'jLU-M  A“‘^  the  for'-P>rt  of  the  Neck,  where 
the  Wind-pipe  lies ;  alio  the  Neek-bone  o,  Channd-bone , 
aflo  the  upper  Breaft-bone. 

Juice  (jus,  L.  and  F]  Moifture,  Gravy. 

JUlc\[W^  Natfr.aliJis 3  a  li(luid  Subftance,'  which  makes 
Pelf  lie  CTP°flUon  of  Plants>  which  communicates  its 
ir  °i.  a  Lthc  other  Parts>  and  ferves  t°  feed  and  increafe  them ; 
alio  the  Vapours  and  Humidities  inclofed  in  the  Earth. 

Juice  [with  Phyficians]  a  kind  of  Fluid  in  an  animal  Body* 
as  nervous  Juice,  that  which  is  found  in  the  Nerves. 

Pancreatick  Juice  [with  Phyfi.]  a  Liquor  feparated  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Pancreas. 

Ju  iceless  [fans  jus,  F.]  having  no  Juice. 

Ju/iciness,  the  abounding  in,  or  abundance  of  Juice, 
ju  icy  [phin  de  jus,  F.]  full  of  Juice. 

Jujubes  [  jujubes ,  L.]  a  fort  of  Italian  Prunes, 
o  Juke  [ joucher ,  F.  of  jugum,  L.]  to  perch  or  rooft  as 
a  Hawk  does. 


Juke  [with  Falconers]  the  Neck  of  any  Bird  that  a  Hawk 
preys  upon. 

Junking  [of  jouehant,  F.]  perching  as  a  Hawk  does. 

Ju  LAP"'  [julapium,  L.  of  julep,  a  fweet  Potion  Perf. 

Ju  LEP  j  Lang.]  a  liquid  Medicine  of  an  agreeable  Tafte. 

Jule  [with  the  Greeks  and  Romans]  a  Hymn  fung  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  in  the  Time  of  Harveft,  to  engage 
thofe  Deities  to  be  propitious. 

JU'li  [in  Botan.  Writ.J  a  Catkin  or  Catkins,  i.  e. 

Julius  j  Bunches  of  fmall  dufty  Flowers  growing  on 
fome  Trees,  as  Pines,  Poplars,  Hafels,  Walnuts,  Ac.  Julo 
with  a  Catkin,  Julis  with  Catkins,  L. 

Mr.  Ray  fuppofes  them  to  be  a  kind  of  Colledlion  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Tree ;  becaufe  in  fertile  Trees  and 
Plants  they  have  abundance  of  Seminal  Veflelsand  Seed  Pods. 

JuTian  Period  [(o  call’d  of  Julius  Ccefar  Scaliger  the  In¬ 
venter  of  it]  is  a  Cycle  of  7980  Years  fucceflively  following 
one  another ;  by  the  continual  Multiplication  of  the  3  Cycles, 
viz.  that  of  the  Sun  of  28  Years,  and  that  of  the  Moon  of 
19  Years,  and  that  of  the  Indidlion  of  15  Years ;  which  Epo- 
cha,  although  but  feigned,  is  yet  of  very  good  ufe  in  Calcu¬ 
lations,  in  that  every  Year,  within  the  Period,  is  diftinguifh- 
able  by  a  certain  peculiar  Charafter;  for  the  Year  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  the  Indidlion  will  not  be  the  fame  again,  till  the 
whole  7980  Years  be  revolved.  He  fixed  the  beginning  of 
this  Period  764  Years  before  the  Creation. 

Julian  Tear,  is  the  old  Account  of  the  Year  (or  a  Ipace 
of  Time  confifting  of  365  Days  and  6  Hours,  inilituted  by 
Julius  Ccefar,  who  caufed  the  Roman  Calendar  to  be  reform¬ 
ed)  which  to  this  Day  we  ufe  in  England,  and  call  it  the  old 
Stile  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  new  Account,  framed  by  Pope 
Gregory,  which  is  1 1  Days  before  ours,  and  is  called  the 
New  Stile. 

Ju  LIAN  [in  Cookery]  Pottage  made  of  a  Leg  of  Mutton 
roafted,  and  put  into  a  Pot  with  Beef,  a  Fillet  of  Veal,  Ac. 

Ju'lifer,  era,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  that  bears  Catkins, 
or  long  flender  Bunches  of  ftamineous  Flowers. 

Ju'lio,  a  piece  of  Italian  or  Spanijh  Coin,  in  value  about 
6  d.  Sterling. 

Ju'ly  [was  fo  called  of  Julius  Ccefar,  who  regulated  the 
Year,  for  before  that  Time  that  Month  was  call’d  SJuintilis ] 
the  7  th  Month  in  the  Year* 

Ju  LY  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  in  a  Jacket  of  a 
light  Yellow,  eating  Cherries ;  his  Face  and  Bofom  Sun¬ 
burnt  ;  having  his  Head  adorned  with  a  Garland  of  Centaury 
and  Thyme,  bearing  a  Scythe  on  his  Shoulder,  and  having  a 
Bottle  hanging  at  his  Girdle,  and  by  him  a  Lion. 

Ju/MBALS  [in  Confeftionary]  a  fort  of  fugared  Pafte. 

To  Ju'mble,  to  mingle,  to  confound,  to  fliake. 

JUME  NT  [  jumentum ,  L.]  a  labouring  Beaft,  any  fort  of 
Beall  ufed  in  tilling  Land,  or  in  drawing  Carriages. 

To  Jump  [prob.  of  Qftimpm,  Du.]  to  Leap. 

A  Jump,  a  Leap ;  alfo  a  fliort  Coat. 

Jumps,  a  fort  of  Bodice  for  Women. 

ju'NAMES  [in  Agriculture]  a  Land  fown  with  the  fame 
Grain  that  it  was  fown  with  the  Year  before. 

JUNCA'RE  [old  Rec.]  to  ftrew  or  fpread  with  Rulhes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  Cuftom  of  adorning  Churches. 

5  B  Jun- 


TtXNCO'SE  \)uncofus,  L.]  full  of  Buli-rufhes. 

Ju'NCTO/1  a  Cabal,  a  factious  Affembly,  a  meeting  of 

Ju'NTO,  j  Men  to  lit  in  Council,  Span. 

Ju'nctum,  a  Soil  or  Place  where  Rulhes  grow.  L. 

Juncture  [with  Surgeons ]  the  reducing  of  crooked  Mem¬ 
bers  to  their  due  Hate :  the  fame  as  Diorthrofis,  L. 

Juncture  [junflura,  L.]  a  joining  or  coupling  together; 
alfo  the  prefent  Pollute  of  Affairs ;  an  Inftant  or  Moment  of 
Time,  F. 

June  [takes  its  Name,  either  of  Juniores,  L.  the  Youngers, 
becaufe  that  young  People  had  an  Affembly  in  that  Month  lor 
their  Recreation  ;  or  of  "Junius  Brutus  (as  others  fay)  who 
drove  out  the  King  of  the  Romans  in  that  Month]  it  is  the 
fixth  Month  of  our  Year. 

June  [in  Painting,  &c.]  was  reprefented  in  a  Mantle  of 
dark  Grafs-green,  having  his  Head  adorned  with  a  Coronet 
of  Bents,  King-cobs  and  Maiden- hair;  holding  in  his  left 
Hand  an  Angle,  and  in  his  right  Cancer,  and  on  his  Arm  a 
Basket  of  Summer-Fruits. 

Ju'netin  [y.  d.  An  Apple  of  June ]  a  fmall  Apple  that 
ripens  early,  commonly  called  a  Genniting. 

Ju/nior,  a  younger  in  Age;  alfo  a  younger  in  Handing 
in  any  Art,  Profeffion  or  Faculty. 

JU'Niper,  a  fort  of  Tree  or  Shrub,  L. 

Junk,  Pieces  of  old  Cable;  alfo  an  Indian  Sea-Veffel  or 
Ship. 

Ju  NKETING  [fome  derive  it  of  Joncades,  O.  F.  Sweet¬ 
meats]  Feafting  or  making  Merry. 

Ju  NO  [fo  called  of  Juvande,  L.  helping]  according  to  the 
Poets,  was  the  Sifter  and  Wife  of  Jupiter,  the  Queen  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  Goddefs  of  Kingdoms  and  Riches ;  Ihe  had 
alfo  a  Jurifdiftion  and  Command  over  Marriages  and  Child¬ 
bearing  ;  and  on  thefe  Accounts  had  many  fair  Temples  and 
Altars  eredted  in  Honour  of  her.  As  to  her  marrying  with 
her  Brother  Jupiter,  they  tell  us,  that  Ihe  was  not  willing  to 
confent  to  it ;  but  Jupiter  effected  it  by  the  following  Strata¬ 
gem.  He  took  upon  him  the  lhape  of  a  Cuckow,  and  in  a 
Storm  lighted  upon  her  Lap,  and  Juno  out  of  Pity,  to  lhelter 
it  from  the  Weather,  put  it  into  her  Bofom ;  but  when  the 
fubtil  Bird  felt  the  warmth  of  her  Body,  it  took  again  the 
Form  of  Jupiter,  and  obtain’d  his  defire  by  a  promife  of  Mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  on  this  Account,  at  Argos,  a  Cuckow  was  adored 
for  Jupiter . 

Ju'no  was  reprefented  upon  a  Throne,  fitting  adorn’d 
with  a  Crown  on  her  Head  that  touch’d  the  Clouds,  and  a 
Scepter  in  her  Hand,  and  round  about  her  the  fair  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Iris  (the  Rainbow)  and  attended  by  Peacocks  (her  be¬ 
loved  Bird)  on  both  Sides. 

Ju/NO  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  Moon,  and  as  fuch,  is 
painted  fitting  upon  Lions  holding  a  Scepter  and  a  Spindle  in 
her  Hands,  with  Beams  of  Light  about  her  Face. 

She  was  fometimes  painted  with  a  pair  of  Sheers  and  a  Plat¬ 
ter  in  her  Hand,  clothed  in  the  Skin  of  a  Goat,  and  girded 
with  Vine -branches,  and  a  Lionefs  under  her  Feet.  Some¬ 
times  flie  was  painted  with  a  Scepter,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  the  Image  of  a  Cuckow,  and  the  two  Meteors  Cajlor  and 
Pollux  waiting  on  her. 

Ju'NO  [by  modern  Painters ]  is  alfo  reprefented  with  black 
Hair  and  bright  Eyes,  clothed  in  a  sky-colour’d  Mantle, 
wrought  with  Gold  and  Peacock’s-Eyes,  like  the  Circles  in 
a  Peacock’s  Train. 

5”  'no’s  Rofe,  the  Lily. 

Juno’s  Fears,  the  Herb  Vervain. 

Juno'nia,  a  yearly  Solemnity  performed  in  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  her  Marriage,  at  which  Time  the  Maids  of  all  Ages 
ran  Races  in  Honour  of  Juno,  petitioning  her  for  Husbands, 
calling  her  Juno  Pronuba  and  Juga/is ;  and  at  Rome  an  Altar 
was  erected  to  Juno  Juga,  where  the  new  married  Couple 
appeared  to  offer  Sacrifice,  which  was  either  a  white  Cow, 
Geefe  or  Ravens ;  and  they  took  the  Gall  from  the  facrificed 
Beaft,  and  call  it  behind  the  Altar,  to  intimate  that  all  bitter - 
nefs  of  Spirit  Ihould  be  banilhed  from  married  Perfons. 

Juno'nes,  were  the  Genii  Deemones,  or  Goddeffes  that 
waited  upon  Women,  watching  over  and  protecting  them. 

I'vory  [Ebur,  L.  Tvoire,  F.]  the  Tooth  of  an  Elephant. 

Ju'piter  [was  fo  called  of  Juvando ,  and  alfo  Diefpiter,  q. 
the  Father  of  the  Day;  and  by  the  Greeks  ZiVf  of  7#  £tir, 
to  live]  according  to  the  Poets,  was  the  Son  of  Saturn  and 
Cybele,  who  having  expelled  his  Father  his  Kingdom,  di¬ 
vided  the  Empire  of  the  World  between  himfelf  and  his  Bro¬ 
thers  ;  he  took  to  his  Share  the  Command  of  Heaven,  and 
afligned  the  Waters  to  his  Brother  Neptune,  and  fent  Pluto  to 
command  in  Hell. 

He  was  call’d  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  and  the  King  of 
Men,  becaufe  Nature  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Effence  of  Things, 
as  Parents  are  of  Children;  and  he  only  had  the  Power  to 


handle  the  Thunderbolts,  and  to  hold  the  World  in  Sub¬ 
jection.  He  had  a  great  many  Names,  as  Jupiter  Capito¬ 
linas,  Jupiter  Inventor,  Jupiter  Feretrius ,  &c.  and  as  many 
Statues,  and  many  Temples  eredted  to  him. 

The  Heathens  painted  him  like  an  old  Man  fitting  upon  a 
Throne  with  a  Crown  upon  his  Head,  clothed  with  a  rich 
Garment  fparkling  with  Stars,  holding  in  his  Hand  two 
Globes,  which  reprefented  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  Neptune's 
Trident  under  him,  and  a  Carpet  reprefenting  the  Tail  and 
Feathers  of  a  Peacock.  Sometimes  they  pictured  him  with 
Thunderbolts  in  his  Hand,  in  the  Form  of  crooked  Iron  Bars, 
{harp  at  the  End,  joined  together  in  the  Middle. 

The  Egyptians  worfhipped  him  in  the  Figure  of  a  Ram, 
and  reprefented  his  Providence  by  a  Scepter,  with  a  great 
Eye  upon  the  T op  of  it. 

Ju'piter  [by  modern  Painters ]  is  reprefented  with  long 
black  curled  Hair,  in  a  purple  Robe  trimm’d  with  Gold,  and 
fitting  on  a  golden  Throne,  or  the  Back  of  an  Eagle  (which 
he  chofe  for  his  Bird,  becaufe  when  he  went  to  deliver  his 
Father  out  of  his  Confinement,  an  Eagle  gave  him  an  Omen 
of  happy  Vidlory)  encompaffed  with  bright  yellow  Clouds, 
and  holding  in  his  Hand  Thunderbolts, 

Ju'piter  [ Hieroglyphically]  was  by  the  Antients  reprefent¬ 
ed  without  Ears,  to  intimate  that  God  feems  not  to  liften  or 
take  notice  of  the  profanenefs  of  Men,  nor  of  their  impious 
Difcourfes:  And  fometimes  with  one  hundred  Hands,  and  as 
many  Feet,  to  intimate  the  multiplicity  of  Effedls,  which 
proceed  from  his  Agency,  and  that  he  fuftains  all  Things  from 
falling  into  confufion. 

Ju'piter  [with  Heralds ]  who  blazon  the  Arms 
of  Princes  by  Planets,  inftead  of  Metals  and  Co¬ 
lours,  is  ufed  for  Azure  or  Blue,  as  in  the  Fi- 
^  gure. 

Ju'piter  Qwith  AJlron.~\  is  accounted  the  biggeft  of  all  the 
Planets,  being  computed  to  be  2460  times  bigger  than  our 
Earth.  Its  periodical  Time  is  43332  Days  12  Hours,  and 
revolves  about  its  Axis  in  9  Hours  56  Minutes. 

Ju'piter  [with  AjlroIogers~\  fignifies  Judges,  Divines,  Se¬ 
nators,  Riches,  Law,  Religion,  and  its  Charadlerillick  is 

Ju'piter’s  Dijlaff,  an  Herb,  otherwifc  called  Mullein . 

Ju'r  ament  [  juramentum ,  L.]  an  Oath. 

Ju'rat  [of juratus  and jurator,  L.]  a  Magiftrate  in  fome 
Corporations  in  the  Quality  of  an  Alderman  for  govering  the 
Corporation. 

Ju'rden  T  [prob.  of&ojl,  filth  and l°en,  Sax.  a  lodging, q.  d. 

Ju'rdon  j  the  filth  of  the  Chamber]  a  large  Chamber-Pot. 

Jurudical  [  juridicus ,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  law: 
alfo  aCtionable ;  alfo  juft,  judicial,  orderly. 

Juridical  Days,  Court  Days  on  which  the  Law  is  adxni- 
niitred. 

Jurisdiction,  a  Power  or  Authority  which  a  Man  has  to 
do  juftice  in  cafe  of  complaint  made  before  him ;  alfo  a  Court 
of  Judicature ;  alfo  the  verge  or  extent  of  it. 

Juris-Prudence  [  juris  prudentia,  L.]  the  skill  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Law,  Rights,  Cuftoms,  Statutes,  £3Y.  of  what 
is  juft  and  unjuft. 

Canonical  Juris-Prudence,  is  that  of  the  Canon  Law. 

Fcodal  Juris-Prudence,  is  that  of  the  Fees. 

Civil  Jur  is-Pru  hence,  is  that  of  the  Roman  Law. 

Ju'rist,  a  Civilian,  a  Lawyer,  one  who  treats  of  Law 
Matters. 

Ju'ris  Utrurn,  a  Writ  that  lies  for  the  Poffeffor  of  a  Bene¬ 
fice,  whofe  Prcdeceffor  has  alienated  his  Lands  or  Tenements. 

Ju'ror  [  jurator ,  L.]  a  Jury-man,  who  has  been  Sworn. 

Jury-mast  [with  Mariners ]  is  when  the  Fore-Maft  or 
Main  Mall  is  broken  down  by  a  Storm,  or  loft  in  a  Fight, 
they  put  fome  great  Yard  that  is  faved  into  the  Step  of  the 
broken  Mali,  and  fallen  it  into  the  Partners ;  fitting  it  with 
Sails  and  Ropes,  fo  as  to  make  a  Ihift  to  fail  and  fleer  the  Ship. 

Jury  [in  Common Law] fignifies  either  24  or  12  Men  fwom 
to  inquire  of  the  Matter  of  FaCt,  and  to  declare  the  truth  upon 
fuch  evidence  as  fhall  be  delivered  them,  touching  the  Matter 
in  queftion. 

Grand- Jury,  confills  of  24  grave  and  fubftantial  Perfons, 
either  Gentlemen  or  fome  of  the  better  Sort  of  Yeomen,  cho- 
fen  indifferently  by  the  Sheriff  out  of  the  whole  County,  to 
confider  of  all  Bills  of  Indictment  preferred  to  the  Court,  which 
they  do  approve  by  writing  upon  them  Bill  a  vera,  or  elfe  dif¬ 
allow  by  indorfing  on  them  Ignoramus. 

Petty  Jury,  confills  of  1 2  Men  at  the  Ieaft,  and  are  empan- 
led  as  well  upon  criminal  as  upon  civil  Caufes.  Thofe  that 
pals  upon  Offences  of  Life  and  Death,  do  bring  in  their  Ver¬ 
dict  either  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  whereupon  the  Prifoner,  if  he 
be  found  guilty,  receives  Judgment  and  Condemnation;  or 
otherwife  is  Acquitted  and  let  free.  In  Civil  cafes  the  Jury, 
after  due  Confideration,  bring  in  their  VerdiCt  cither  for  the 

Plaintiff 


Plaintiff  or  Defendant,  and  in  real  Aft  ions  either  for  the  De¬ 
mandant  or  Tenant. 

Clerk  of  the  Juries,  an  Officer  in  the  Court  of  Common- 
Pleas,  who  makes  out  the  Writs  call’d  Habeas  Corpora  and 
Diffringas,  for  the  Appearance  of  the  Jury,  after  they  have 
been  returned  upon  the  Venire  Facias. 

Jus,  Law,  Right,  Equity,  L> 

Jus  Coronas,  the  Right  of  the  Crown,  which  differs  in  ma¬ 
ny  Things  from  the  general  Law  relating  to  the  Subjeft,  L. 
Jus  Curialitatis  Anglias,  the  Law  called  the  Courtefte  of 

England,  L. 

Jus  Hwreditatis,  the  Right  of  Inheritance,  L. 

Jus  Patronatus  [in  Canon  Law']  the  Right  of  prefenting  a 
Clerk  to  a  Benefice,  the  fame  that  is  call’d  Advowfon  in  the 
Common  Law. 

Jus  retrablus  T  [In  the  Civil  Law]  is  an  agreement 
Jus  retrovendendi  j  between  Buyer  and  Seller,  that  the 
latter  and  his  Heirs,  may  buy  back  the  Goods  or  Wares  again 

before  any  other. 

Jusqui  a  mus  [with  Botan'. ]  the  Herb  Henbane  or  Hogbane. 
Jussel,  a  Dilh  made  of  feveral  Meats  minced  together. 

Just  \  jttjlus,  L.]  right,  reafonable,  righteous,  upright, 
meet,  fit. 

Just  Divifors  [in  Matbemat.]  fuch  Numbers  or  Quantities 
which  will  divide  a  given  Number  or  Quantity  fo  as  to  leave 
no  Remainder. 

To  Just.  See  Jufting.  ' 

Justice  [  jufitia ,  L.]  juftnefs,  equity,  reafonablenefs, 
right  Law. 

Justice  [juftitia,  L.  ({.juris fatio,  the  Station  or  Boun¬ 
dary  of  Right]  tho’  accounted  the  Splendor  of  all  Vertues, 
yet  derives  its  Excellency  only  from  the  Corruption  of  Men, 
taking  its  Rife  from  their  Vices ;  and  as  the  ufe  of  Mercy  is  for 
the  lead  offending,  fo  the  ufe  of  Juffice  is  for  the  greater  of¬ 
fending,  and  is  either  in  Aftion  or  Punifhment,  and  is  either 
tommutative  or  difiributive. 

Justice  [in  God ]  is  a  communicable  Attribute,  by  which  is 
intended  not  only  the  Reftitude  of  his  Nature  in  General ; 
but  more  efpecially  his  dealing  with  his  Creatures  according  to 
the  Defert  of  their  Deeds. 

Justice  [in  Men]  is  a  Propenfion  and  Cuftom  to  give  every 
Man  is  Due. 

Justice  [with  Moralifts]  is  not  to  injure  or  wrong  any  one. 
Pofitive  Justice  [with  Moraliffs]  is  to  do  Right  to  all,  to 
yield  them  whatfoever  belongs  to  them.  The  Juffice  of  mo¬ 
ral  Actions  differs  from  Goodnefs  in  this,  that  Juffice  denotes 
barely  a  Conformity  to  the  Law ;  but  Goodnefs  further  includes  a 
refpeft  to  thofe  Perfons,  towards  whom  the  Aftion  is  performed. 

Commutative  Justice,  is  that  which  concerns  all  Perfons 
one  with  another,  in  relation  to  dealings,  as  buying,  felling, 
exchanging,  lending,  borrowing,  £sV. 

Difiributive.  Justice,  is  that  which  concerns  Princes,  Ma- 
giftrates  and  Officers,  &c. 

Justice  and  Equity  [  Hieroglyphic  a  l If  were  fometimes  re- 
prefented  by  a  Swallow,  beeaufe  it  diftributes  its  Meat  equal¬ 
ly  to  its  young  Ones. 

Justice  [in  Painting,  &c.]  was  reprefented  in  a  crimfon 
Mantle  trimmed  with  Silver,  and  was  called  the  Goddefs  A- 
ffraa',  file  held  a  Pair  of  Scales  in  one  Hand,  and  a  Sword 
in  the  other. 

General  Ju'stice,  \  is  a  conftant  giving  to  every  one  his 
Univerfal  Ju'stice,  J  due,  and  this  hath  for  its  Objeft  all 
Laws  Divine  and  Human. 

Particular  Ju'stice,  is  a  conftant  Will  and  Defire  of  giving 
to  every  one  his  due,  according  to  a  particuar  Agreement,  or 
the  Laws  of  Civil  Society  ;  and  this  is  alfo  call’d  commutative 
or  expletory  Juffice. 

Justice  Seat,  the  higheft  Foreft  Court,  always  held  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  In  Eyre  of  the  Foreft  ;  upon  warning 
forty  Days  before;  where  Judgments  are  given,  and  Fines  fet 

for  Offences. 

Justice  \  an  Officer  appointed  by  the  King  or  Com- 
Justicer  j  mon-wealth  to  do  Right  by  way  of  Judgment. 
Justice  or  Lord  Chief  Juftice  [of  the  Common-P  leas]  is  one 
who,  with  his  Affiftants,  hears  and  determines  all  Caufes  at 
the  common  Law ;  that  is  to  fay  all  civil  Caufes  between  com¬ 
mon  Perfons,  as  well  perfonal  as  real. 

Justice  of  the  Foreft ,  is  alfo  a  Lord  by  Office,  and  the  on¬ 
ly  Juftice  that  can  appoint  a  Deputy.  He  is  alfo  called  Ju¬ 
ffice  in  Eyre  of  the  Foreft-  He  has  the  hearing  and  determin¬ 
ing  of  all  Offences,  within  the  King’s  Forefts,  committed  a- 
gainft  Venifon  or  Vert. 

Justice  or  Chief  J aflice  [of  the  King's  Bends']  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  or  chief  Juftice  of  England,  and  alfo  a  Lord  by  his  Office. 
Which  is  more  efpecially  to  hear  and  determine  all  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  i.  e.  fuch  as  concern  Offences  committed  againlt 


the  Crown,  Dignity  and  Peace  of  the  King;  as  TreafottSj 
Felonies,  Mayhems,  &c. 

Justices  of  Affize,  are  fuch  as  were  wont  by  fpecial  Com- 
miffion  to  be  fent  into  this  or  that  Country  to  take  Affizes  foi 
the  eafe  of  the  Subjefts.  Thefe  Commiffions  of  late  Years 
have  been  fettled  and  executed  only  in  Lent  and  the  long  Va¬ 
cation,  when  the  Juftices  of  both  Benches  go  on  their  Circuit 
by  2  and  z  through  all  England,  and  difpatch  their  Bufinefs  by 
feveral  Commiffions. 

Justices  in  Eyre,  thefe  in  antient  Times,  were  fent  with 
Commiffion  unto  divers  Counties  to  hear  fuch  Caufes,  efpeci¬ 
ally  as  were  termed  Pleas  of  the  Crown ;  and  that  for  the  eafe 
of  the  Subjeft,  who  muft  elfe  have  been  hurried  to  the  Courts 
of  W ftminfter  if  the  Caufe  were  too  high  for  the  County  Court. 

Justices  of  Goal  Delivery,  are  fuch  as  are  commiftioned  to 
hear  and  determine  Caufes  appertaining  to  thofe,  who  for  any 
Offence  are  eaft  into  Goals.  Their  Commiffion  is  now  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  the  Juftices  of  Affize. 

Justices  of  Labourers,  were  Juftices  formerly  appointed  to 
curb  the  frowardnefs  of  labouring  Men,  who  would  either  be 
idle  or  exaft  unreafonable  Wages. 

Justices  of  Niff  Prius,  are  now  all  one  with  Juftices  of 
Affize,  for  it  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  Caufe  in  the  Com¬ 
mon-Pleas  to  put  it  off  to  fuch  a  Day,  Niff  prius  jufticiariive- 
nerint  ad  eas  partes,  i.  e.  unlefs  the  Juftices  come  before  into 
thofe  Parts  to  take  Affize ;  and  from  that  Claufe  of  the  ad¬ 
journment  they  are  alfo  call’d  Juftices  of  Niff  Prius. 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were  Juftices  that  were  de¬ 
puted  on  fome  fpecial  Oecafions  to  hear  and  determine  fome 
particular  Caufes. 

Justices  of  the  Pavilion,  were  certain  Judges  of  a  Pie- 
PowderCourt,  of  a  fingular  Jurifdiftion,  which  were  antient- 
ly  authorized  by  the  Bifliop  of  Winchefter,  at  a  Fair  kept  at 
St.  Giles's-YPiW  near  that  City. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  are  Perfons  of  Intereft  and  Credit, 
appointed  by  the  King’s  Commiffion  to  maintain  the  Peace  in 
the  County  where  they  dwell. 

Justices  fob  the  Quorum]  are  fuch  of  thofe  Juftices  be- 
forementioned,  whofe  Commiffion  has  this  Claufe,  Quorum 
vos  unum  effe  Volumus. 

Ju/stices  of  the  Peace  [within  the  Liberties]  are  fuch,  in 
Cities  and  Towns  corporate,  as  the  former  are  in  any  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  their  Authority  and  Power  is  altogether  the  fame, 
within  their  feveral  Precinfts. 

Justices  of  Trial  Bafton  or  Tray!  Bafton  [of  trailer,  F.  to 
draw,  and  bafton,  F.  a  Staff;  beeaufe  they  had  a  Staff  deli¬ 
vered  to  them  as  a  Badge  of  their  Office]  were  certain  Juftices 
appointed  by  King  Edward  I-  to  make  Inquifition  thro’  the 
Realm  upon  all  Officers,  touching  Bribery  or  Extortion,  and 
Intrufion;  as  alfo  upon  Barretors,  breakers  of  the  Peace,  and 
other  Offenders. 

Lords  Justices  [of  the  Kingdom]  are  Noble  Perfons  de¬ 
puted  to  be  Regents  or  Chief  Governors  of  the  Realm,  du¬ 
ring  the  Abfence  of  the  King. 

Ju'sticements  [Law  Word]  importing  all  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  Juftice. 

Juste  a  Corps,  a  Garment  that  reaches  down  to  the  Knees, 
fits  clofe  to  the  Body,  and  fhews  the  Shape  of  it. 
Justi'ciary,  one  that  adminifters  Juftice. 

Justi'cies  [in  Law]  a  Writ  direfted  to  the  Sheriff  for  the 
difpatch  of  Juftice  in  fome  fpiritual  Caufe,  wherewith,  of  his 
own  Authority,  he  cannot  deal  in  the  County  Court.  This 
Writ  particularly  enables  him  to  hold  Plea  of  a  great  Sum , 
whereas,  by  his  ordiuary  Power,  he  can  hold  no  Pleas  but  of 
Sums  under  forty  Shillings. 

Justifiable  [of juft  us  and  fo,  L.]  that  may  be  jultined. 
Justifiable  ness,  capablenefs  of  being  juffined,  war- 

tantablenefs.  . .  . 

Justified  [juftificatus,  L.]  cleared  or  proved  innocent  ot 
any  Crime,  Charge  or  Acctifation ;  alfo  verified,  maintained 

for  good,  proved.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

Justifying  [ juftiftcans ,  L.Jrendring  or  declaring  innocent. 
To  Justify  [juft  if  care,  L  ]  to  clear  ones  felf,  to  make 
his  innocency  appear,  to  verify,  to  Ihew  or  prove,  to  main¬ 
tain  or  make  good.  .  ,  . 

To  Justify  [with  Divines]  to  declare  innocent;  to  bung 

into  a  State  of  Grace.  ,  r  , 

To  Ju'stify  [in  Law]  is  to  give  a  Reafon  why  fuch  an 

Aft  was  done.  _  ,  T  •  -v 

To  Ju'stify  [with  Printers]  is  to  make  the  Lines  they 

compofe  even. 

Justification,  the  Aft  of  juftifying,  clearing,  or  ma- 

kiniuSmcATiON  [with  Divines]  a  juftifying  or  clearing  of 
Tranfgreffors  of  the  Divine  Laws,  by  the  imputation 
Chriff  s  Righteoufnefs. 


of 
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justification  Qin  Com.  Law]]  a  Ihewing  in  Court  a 
good  Reafon,  why  a  Perfon  did  fuch  a  thing,  for  which  he  is 
called  to  anfwer. 

Justifica'tors  [in  La  to]  are  Compurgators,  fuch  Perfons 
who  upon  Oathjuftify  the  Innocence,  Report,  or  Oath  of 
another.  Alfo  Jurymen,  becaufe  they  jultify  that  Party  for 
whom  they  give  their  Verdift. 

Ju'stings  T  \Joutes  of  jouter,  F.  to  fun  at  Tilts]  were 

Justs  J  Exercifes  ufed  in  former  Times  by  fuch  Per¬ 
fons,  who  delir’d  to  gain  Reputation  in  Feats  of  Arms,  of 
whatfoever  Degree  or  Quality,  from  the  King  to  the  private 
Gentleman ;  they  were  ufually  performed  at  great  Solemni¬ 
ties,  as  Marriages  of  Princes ;  and  alfo  on  other  Occalions. 
The  Time  and  Place  being  appointed.  Challenges  were  fent 
abroad  into  other  Nations  to  all  that  delir’d  to  lignalize  them- 
felvcs.  And  Rewards  were  appointed  by  the  Prince  for  thofe 
that  came  off  Conquerors.  As  for  the  Place  it  was  various ; 
in  the  Year  1395  there  was  great  Jufting  on  London-Bridge, 
between  David,  Earl  of  Craford  in  Scotland,  and  the  Lord 
Wells  of  England,  Ifc.  In  the  Time  of  King  Edward  the 
III.  Juftings  were  frequent  in  Cheap-fide,  and  on  the  Nortb- 
fide  of  Bow- Church,  there  was  a  Building  of  Stone  eredted, 
call’d  Sildam  or  Crownfild,  to  fee  the  Juftings  that  were  fre¬ 
quently  perform’d  there,  between  the  End  of  Soper-Lane  and 
the  Crofs.  It  was  built  on  this  Occafion,  in  the  Year  1330 
there  was  a  great  Jufting  of  all  the  flout  Earls,  Barons  and 
Nobles  of  the  Realm,  which  lafted  three  Days,  where  Queen 
Philippa,  with  many  Ladies,  fell  from  a  Scaffold  of  Timber, 
but  received  no  Harm ;  after  which  the  King  built  it  llrong- 
ly  of  Stone  for  himfelf,  the  Queen  and  Perfons  of  high  Rank, 
to  behold  the  JuJlings.  This  Sildam  remained  till  the  Time 
of  Henry  VIII,  as  it  appears  in  that  he  came  thither,  drefs’d 
in  the  Habit  of  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  with  a  Patifon  on 
Lis  Shoulder,  and  having  taken  a  View  of  the  Watches  of  the 
City,  went  away  undifeovered. 

h  Smithfield  alfo  was  a  Place  for  performing  thefe  Exercifes ; 
m  the  Year  357  great  and  royal  Jufts  were  held  in  Smithfield , 
there  being  prefent  the  Kings  of  England,  France  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  their  Nobility.  And  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
royal  Jufts  and  Tournaments  were  proclaimed  by  Heralds  in 
feveral  Courts  in  Europe  to  be  performed  in  Smithfield,  to  be¬ 
gin  on  Sunday  next  after  the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael.  At  the 
Day  appointed  there  iffued  out  of  the  Tower,  about  3  in  the 
Afternoon,  60  Couriers  apparelled  for  the  Jufts,  upon  every 
one  an  Efquire  of  Honour,  riding  a  foft  Pace,  then  came  forth 
60  Ladies  of  Honour  mounted  upon  Palfreys  riding  on  the 
one  fide  richly  apparelled,  and  every  Lady  led  a  Knight  with 
a  Chain  of  Gold.  Thofe  Knights  that  were  of  the  King’s 
Party  had  their  Armour  and  Apparel  adorn’d  with  white  Harts, 
and  Crowns  of  Gold  about  the  Harts  Necks,  and  fo  they  rode 
thro  the  Streets  of  London  to  Smithfield,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Trumpets  and  other  Inftruments  of  Muftck  before  them. 
Where  the  Ladies  that  led  the  Knights,  were  taken  down  from 
their  Palfreys  and  went  up  to  their  Seats  prepared  for  them. 
The  Efquires  of  Honour  alighted  from  their  Couriers,  and  the 
Knights  mounted.  And  after  the  Helmets  were  fet  on  their 
Heads,  and  they  were  ready  at  all  Points,  Proclamation  was 
made  by  the  Heralds,  and  then  the  Jufts  began.  Thefe  Jufts 
lafted  many  Days  with  great  Feafting.  The  manner  of  it  was 
thus,  the  Ground  being  railed  about,  in  which  the  Ju/lers 
were  to  exercife,  the  Contenders  were  let  in  at  feveral  Bar¬ 
riers,  being  compleatly  armed  from  Head  to  Foot,  and  mount- 
ed  on  the  ftouteli  Horfes ;  who  after  they  had  pay’d  their  re- 
fpefls  to  the  King,  the  Judges  and  Ladies,  they  took  their  fe¬ 
veral  Stations,  and  then  the  Trumpets  founded  and  they  ha¬ 
ving  couched  their  Lances,  that  is,  having  fet  the  But-end 
again  ft  their  Breaft,  the  Point  toward  their  Adverfary,  fpurred 
3nC^*  ran  ^ur^0ll%  one  againll  another,  fo  that 
the  Points  of  their  Spears  lighting  upon  the  Armour  of  each 
other,  gave  a  terrible  fhock,  and  generally  flew  to  pieces. 

"  neither  Party  received  any  injury,  they  wheel’d  about, 
took  frefh  Lances,  and  ran  a  zd  time,  and  fo  a  third,  and  if 
neither  fuftered  any  difgrace  in  3  Encounters,  they  both  came 
off  with  Honour. 

There  were  many  Circumftances  relating  to  thefe  Performan¬ 
ces  ;  as  if  a  Man  was  unhorfed,  he  was  quite  difgraced,  or  if  he 
was  fliaken  in  the  Saddle,  or  let  his  Lance  fall,  or  loft  any 
Piece  of  his  Armour,  or  wounded  his  Antagonift’s  Horfe, 

& c.  all  which  were  accounted  difreputable.  And  there  were 
alfo  certain  Rules  for  diftributing  the  Prizes  to  them  that  be¬ 
haved  themfelves  with  the  greateft  Gallantry. 

To  Justle,  to  jofsle,  Ihake  orjogg. 

Ju'stness  [jufiitia,  F.]  a  being  juft,  juft  Quality;  the 
exadtnefs  or  regularity  of  any  Thing. 

Justness  of  Language,  confifts  in  ufing  proper  and  well- 
cftolen  I  erois,  and  m  fpeaking  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 


k  Ju'stness  of  Thought,  confifts  in  a  certain  accuracy  or  prec 
cifenefs,  by  which  every  Part  of  it  is  perfectly  true  and  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  SubjeCt. 

To  JuT-out  [of  jetter,  F.]  to  Hand  out  beyond  the  reft  of 
a  Building,  &c. 

Ju'ter  [with  Chymifis]  the  fertile,  congealing,  faltilh  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Earth. 

Ju'tty,  that  Part  of  an  Edifice  or  Building  Wall,  £JV. 
that  Hands  or  juts  out  farther  than  the  reft. 

JuvenaTia  [among  the  Romans ]  certain  Games  or  Feats 
of  Activity,  inftituted  by  Nero  the  Jirft  time  his  Beard  was 
fhaved,  celebrated  for  the  Health  of  Youth,  L. 

Juveni'le  [ juvenilis ,  L.]  a  youthful  manner. 

Ju veni'leness"!  {juvenilitas,  L.]  youthfulnefs,  youthful 

Juveni'lity  j  Heat  or  Temper. 

Ju'xta  Pofition  [with  Pbilofi]  a  contiguity  or  nearnefs;  3 
ranging  the  fmall  Parts  of  any  mixt  Body  into  fuch  a  Pofition, 
Order  or  Situation,  that  the  Parts  being  contiguous,  fhall  de¬ 
termine  or  Ihew  a  Body  to  be  of  fuch  a  Figure  or  Quality; 
or  to  be  endued  with  fuch  Properties,  as  are  the  natural  refulc 
of  fuch  a  configuration  or  difpofition  of  Parts. 

Ivy  [  Iji£,  Sax.]  a  twining  Plant,  that  runs  about  Trees, 
Walls,  ifc. 

Ixia  [T£i'«,  Gr.]  a  fwelling  of  the  Veins;  the  fame  as 

Cirfos  and  Varix. 

Ixia  "1  [’l£U  or  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Carduus,  called 

Ixinej  Came  lean. 

Ixi'on  [according  to  the  Poets]  was  the  Son  of  Phlegias , 
who  murdered  his  Father,  by  calling  him  into  a  Pit  of  burn¬ 
ing  Coals;  and  afterwards,  being  troubled  with  remorfe  of 
Confidence,  wandered  up  and  down  the  Earth  till  Jupiter 
out  of  Pity  made  fatisfaClion  for  his  Crime,  and  received  him 
into  Heaven ;  where  Eafe  and  Pleafure  made  him  become 
wanton  and  ungrateful,  and  growing  enamoured  with  June, 
fought  to  defile  Jupiter's  Bed;  upon  which  Jupiter  prefent- 
ed  to  him  a  Servant  Maid,  call’d  Nepbele  (a  Cloud)  in  the 
Habit  and  Form  of  Juno ,  upon  which  he  begot  the  Lecherous 
Centaurs :  Jupiter  upon  this  fent  him  back  again  to  Earth, 
where  he  making  boalls  of  his  familiarity  with  Juno,  Jupiter 
condemned  him  to  Hell,  to  be  tormented  by  being  conti¬ 
nually  carried  about  upon  a  Wheel,  which  never  Hood  Hill 
but  when  Orpheus  was  there  playing  upon  his  Harp. 


K. 


Kk,  Roman,  K  k,  Ital.  ft  ft,  Englijh,  K  k,  Saxon.  K  ^ 
Greek,  are  the  1  oth  Letters  in  Order  of  the  Alpha¬ 
bets,  p,  the  19th  of  the  Hebrew. 

K,  is  a  Numeral  Letter  fignifying  250. 

K,  with  a  Dalh  over  it  flood  for  i  50600. 

The  Letter  K,  tho’  moll  commonly  written,  is  not  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  is  loft  after  C,  as  in  Arithmetick,  Loeick,  Ma  • 
gick,  Phyfick,  See.  Pick,  Prickle,  Stick,  Stickle,  &c. 
r  *iie  ^Ctter  ^  [*n  Charters  and  Diploma's ]  had  various 
iigmfications,  as  K.  R.  was  fet  for  Chorus,  K.  B.  C.  for 
Cara  Civitas,  i.  e.  the  dear  City,  K.  R.  M.  for  Carmen,  i.  e. 

a  Verfe,  K.  R.  A.  M.  N.  fqr  Chorus  Amicus  Nofier,  i.  e.  our 
dear  Friend,  £s V. 

A  Kaarl-C<7/  [ofKaple,  Sax.  a  Male]  a  boar  Cat. 

Kab  [Dp,  Heb~]  an  Hebrew  Meafure,  containing  three 

Engsi/h  Pints.  0 

Ka'binQ  [among  the  Pcrfians  and  Turks]  a  temporary 
Ke  bin  f  Marriage  for  a  Time,  upon  condition  that  the 
Husband  fhall  allow  the  Wife  a  certain  Sum  of  Money  if  he 
repudiates  or  quits  her. 

K a  dares  T  [among  the  Mahometans]  a  Se£t  who  deny 
A  tr  DARITES-i  [he  generally  received  Tenet  among  the 
Mufielmen  Predeftination,  and  maintain  the  Dodlrine  of 
Tree-will,  and  the  liberty  of  it  in  its  full  extent. 

Ka’^ender  {calendar him  of  calendee,  L.  the  firft  Days  of  e- 
very  Month  among  the  Romans]  an  Ephemeris  or  Almanack, 
to  ihew  the  Days  of  the  Month. 

V’  Seayherb  Glafs-wort,  which  grows  on  the  Sands, 
on  the  Sea  fhore  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  Places,  ufed  in 
making  Glafs,  Soap,  ffc. 

Ka  n  [in  Perfia]  a  Magiftrate,  the  fame  as  a  Governor  in 
Europe . 

.  ^a'ntref  [feanr,  &rcf,  C.  Br.]  a  Divifion  of  a  County 
in  Wales,  containing  an  hundred  Towns. 

Ka  rata,  a  kind  of  Aloes,  which  grow  in  America,  the 
Leaves  of  which  being  boiled  are  made  into  Thread,  of  which 
,  .  ln&  ,  e^s>  Cloth,  yv.  are  made.  The  Root  or  Leaves 
being'  thrown  into  a  River,  ftupifies  the  Fifh,  fo  that  they 
may  be  eafily  taken  with  the  Hand;  and  the  Stalk  being  dried 
and  burned,  burns  like  a  Match;  and  if  it  be  rubbed  briskly 
on  a  harder  Wood,  takes  fire  and  confumes  itfelf. 

Ka- 


*  K  E 

Kare'na  [[with  Chymifs ]  the  26th  Part  of  a  Drop. 

Karite,  a  Name  which  the  Monks  gave  to  the  belt  Drink 
or  ftrong  Beer,  that  was  kept  in  the  Monaftery. 

Karl  [Ceojr!,  5,«.]  a  Man,  a  Servant,  as  Ijujcajile,  a 
Houjhold-Jervant,  Bu/cajile,  a  Seaman. 

Karl  Hemp ,  the  latter  green  Hemp. 

Ka'rob,  a  fmall  Weight  ufed  by  Goldfmiths,  being  the 
24th  Part  of  a  Grain. 

Karra'ta  fani  [old  Re c.]  a  Cart  Load  of  Hay. 

Ka'si,  the  fourth  Pontiff  o iPerfia,  who  is  the  fecond  Civil 
Lieutenant  and  Judge  of  Temporal  as  well  as  Spiritual  Affairs. 

Ka'tzen  Silver,  a  fort  of  Stone,  which,  it  is  Lid,  cannot 
be  conlumed  either  by  Fire  or  Water. 

To  Kaw  {of  feato,  Du.]  to  cry  as  a  Jack-Daw  does. 

To  Kaw  [ot  kflUCl)Elly  Du.]  to  fetch  the  Breath  with 
difficulty;  to  gape  for  Breath. 

•A  Kay"*  Lu.  Tent.]  a  Place  to  land  or 

A  Key  j  lhipoff  Goods  at,  a  Wharf. 

Key* age,  Money  paid  for  Wharfage. 

Ke'bbars,  refufc  Sheep  taken  out  of  the  Flock,  Cullers. 

Ke/ber  {among  the  Perfians J  a  Se£t  who  are  generally 
rich  Merchants.  They  are' ’diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the 
Perfians  by  their  Beards  and  Drels,  and  are  had  in  great  E- 
fteem  for  the  regularity  of  thffir  Lives.  They  believe  the 
immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  hold  fome  Notions  like  thofe  of 
the  Antients,  concerning  Hell  and  the  Elyfian  Fields.  When 
any  of  them  die,  they  let  loofe  a  Cock  in  his  Houfe,  and 
drive  it  into  a  Field;  if  a  Fox  liezes  it  and  carries  it  away, 
they  take  it  for  a  Proof  that  the  Soul  of  the  dead  Perfon  is 
laved. ^  If  this  Experiment  does  not  anfwer  their  ex¬ 
pectations,  they  prop  the  Carcafs  up  with  a  Fork  againft  a 
Wall  in  the  Church-Yard,  and  if  the  Birds  firft  pick  out  the 
right  Eye,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  one  of  the  Pre- 
deftinated,  and  bury  it  with  great  Ceremony  ;  but  if  the  Birds 
firft  pick  out  the  left  Eye,  they  look  upon  him  a  Reprobate, 
and  throw  the  Carcafs  into  a  Ditch. 

Keb'lehT  {among  the  Turks ]  the  Point  or  Quarter  to 

Ki'bleHj  which  they  turn  themfelves  when  they  make 
their  Prayers,  which  is  towards  the  Temple  at  Mecca ;  alfo 
an  Altar  or  Nich  in  all  their  Mofques,  which  is  placed  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  fide  next  to  the  Temple  at  Mecca, 

Kebleh-noma,  a  Pocket  Compafs  which  the  Turks  al¬ 
ways  carry  about  them,  to  direft  them  how  to  place  thetn- 
felves  exaCHy  when  they  go  to  Prayers. 

To  Keck  ■>  [prob.  of  fetltjjm  or  fettClj,  Du.  a  Cough] 

To  Keckle  j  to  make  a  Noife  in  the  Throat,  by  realon 
of  difficulty  of  fetching  Breath. 

To  Ke'ckle  {prob.  of  Tent,  a  Globe"]  to  wind 

or  twine  fome  fmall  Ropes  about  the  Cable  or  Bolt  Rope,  to 
prevent  them  from  galling  in  the  Hawfe  or  in  the  Ship’s 
Quarter. 

Kecks,  the  dry  hollow  Stalks  of  fome  Plants. 

Ke'dger,  a  fmall  Anchor. 

Ke'dginc  [with  Mariners ]  fetting  up  the  Forefail  or  Fore¬ 
top-fail  and  Miffen,  and  fo  letting  a  Ship  drive  with  the  Tide; 
letting  fall  and  lifting  up  the  Kedg-anchor,  as  oft  as  occafion 
ferves;  when  in  a  narrow  River  they  wrould  bring  the  Ship 
up  or  down,  the  Wind  being  contrary  to  the  Tide. 

Keel  [13efl,  Teut.  Caftan,  Sax.  prob.  of  Gr.  a 

Hollow,  or  the  Belly]  the  loweft  Timber  in  a  Ship  at  the 
Bottom  of  her  Hull. 

Keel,  a  "Veffel  for  Liquors  to  ftand  and  cool  in. 

Kee'lson  [of  a  Ship ]  the  Piece  of  Timber  near  to  her  Keel. 

Keel-halincQ  a  Punilhment  at  Sea  inflicted  on  a  Male- 

Keel-rakinc_j  faCtor,  by  putting  a  Rope  under  his 
Arms,  about  his  Wafte,  and  under  his  Breech,  and  hoifting 
him  up  to  the  End  of  the  Yard,  and  thence  letting  him  down 
into  the  Sea,  and  drawing  him  underneath  the  Ship’s  Keel. 

A  Falfe  Keel  [of  a  Ship]  a  fccond  Keel,  which  is  fome- 
times  put  under  the  firft. 

A  Rank  Keel  [of  a  Ship]  is  a  deep  Keel,  which  is  good  to 
keep  the  Ship  from  rolling. 

Keel  Rope  [of  a  Ship ]  a  Hair  Rope,  running  between  the 
Keel  and  the  Keelfon,  to  clear  the  Timber  Holes  when  they 
are  choked  with  Ballaft. 

Kee  lage  [at  Hartle-pool  in  Durham ]  a  Duty  paid  by  e- 
very  Ship  coming  into  that  Port. 

Kee'ling,  a  fort  of  Fifh. 

Keels  [Cady,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  long  Boats,  in  which  the 
Saxons  invaded  England. 

Keen  {Cene,  fharp,  that  cuts  well ;  alfo  cunning, 

fubtil. 

Kee  kness  {of  CeneneFJfe,  &?#.[]  lharpnefs. 

ToKEEP{b£epen,  Du.~\  to  retain,  preferve,  nourilh,  to 
look  to,  idc. 


K  E 

A  Keep,  a  flrong  Tower  in  the  middle  of  a  Caftie,  thr 
laft  refort  of  the  befieged ;  as  the  Keep  of  Wind  for -Cajtle,  See. 

Keep  her  to  T  [Sea  PkraJ'e ]  a  term  ufed  when  the 

Keepjj; our  loof  J  Sreerfman  is  directed  to  keep  the  Ship 
near  the  Wind. 

Kee  per  of  the  Exchange  and  Mint,  the  fame  as  Warden 
of  the  Mint. 

Keeper,  one  who  preserves,  retains,  nourifhes;  an  Obi 
lerver,  idc. 

Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  is  a  Lord  by  his 
Office,  and  one  of  the  King’s  Privy-Council,  whofe  Authority 
and  JurildiCtion  is  much  the  fame  in  EffeCt,  with  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  thro’  whofe  Hands  pafs  all  Charters,  Com- 
miffions;  and  Grants  from  the  King,  ftrengthened  by  the 
great  or  broad  Seal,  without  which  they  are  of  no  force  at  all. 

.  Keeper  of  the  Privy-Seal,  a  Member  of  the  Privy-Coun¬ 
cil,  thro’  whofe  Hands  pafs  all  Charters  fign’d  by  the  King, 
before  they  come  to  the  Broad-Seal;  and  alfo  fome  Deeds 
which  do  not  pafs  the  Great-Seal  at  all.  He  alfo  is  a  Lord  by 
Office.  ’ 

Keeper  [of  the  Foreff]  is  an  Officer  who  has  the  principal 
Government  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  Foreft,  and  the 
Check  of  all  the  other  Officers ;  called  alfo  the  Warden  of 
the  Foreft. 

Keeper  [of  the  Touch ]  an  Officer  of  the  Mint,  who  is  now 
called  the  Mafter  of  Affay. 

Keepers  of  the  Liberties  ^England,  by  the  Authority  of 
Parliament,  id c.  Cuftodes  Libertatis  Angliae  Autoritate  Par- 
liamenti ;  the  Style  in  which  Writs  and  other  Proceedings 
at  Law  ran  during  the  Ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwel. 

Kee'ver,  a  brewing  Veffel  to  cool  in  before  it  is  work’d. 

A  Keg-*'  [caque,  F.]  a  Veffel  for  Sturgeon,  Salmon,  and 

A  Kecj  other  pickled  Fifti. 

Kei/ri  ^  « 

Chei'riJ”  [vv^k  Botan.]  the  Wall-flower. 

Ke’lder.  See  Hans  in  Kelder. 

Kell,  a  Kiln,  which  fee;  alfo  the  Caul  or  Skin  that  co¬ 
vers  the  Bovvels. 

Ke'llus  [in  the  Tin  Mines  in  Cornwall ]  a  fubftance  like 
a  foft  white  Stone. 

Kelp,  a  fubftance  made  of  Sea  Weed  dry’d  and  burnt, 
which  being  ftirred  with  an  iron  Rake  cakes  together. 

Ke/lter.  [prob.  of  cultura,  L.  trimming  Cultivation,  idc. 
but  Skinner  chufes  to  derive  it  ©f  fiDpfttltCf,  Dan.  to  gird] 
order,  fitnefs,  preparedhefs,  as  in  Kelter,  See. 

To  Kemb  {Caembanj  Sax.J  to  Comb. 

Ken-bow  [fome  derive  it  of  rdu-dlx,  Gr.  to  bow  or  bend; 
others  of  afeembo,  Ital  ]  as,  the  Arms  fet  a  kembo,  i.  e.  each 
Hand  upon  each  Hip. 

To  Ken  [Cennan,  Sax.]  to  know,  to  fpy  out  at  fome 
diftance. 

Within  ICen,  within  Sight  or  View. 

Kenks  [S<v?  Term ]  doublings  in  a  Cable  or  Rope,  when  it 
does  not  run  fmooth,  as  it  is  handed  in  or  out;  alfo  when  any 
Rope  makes  turns,  and  does  not  run  clever  in  the  Blocks  or 
Pullies,  they  fay  it  makes  Kenks. 

To  make  Kenks  [Sea  Phrafe ]  is  laid  of  a  Rope  that  makes 
turns,  and  does  not  run  clever  in  the  Blocks  and  Pullies. 

Ke'nnel  [of  canile,  L.  chenil,  F.]  a  Dog’s  Hut,  or  Earth, 
or  Hole  of  a  Fox. 

Ke'nnel  of  Hounds  [with  Sportfmer. ]  a  pack  of  Hounds. 

Ke'nnel  [canalis,  L.  (tHUlCl)  Teut.]  a  Courfein  a  Street 
for  Water. 

To  Ke'nnel  a  Fox,  a  Fox  is  faid  to  Kennel  when  he  lies 
clofe  in  his  Hole. 

Ke'nnets,  a  fort  of  coarfe  Welfh  Cloth. 

Ke'nnets  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  pieces  of  'Timber  nailed  to  the 
Infide,  to  which  the  Tacks  or  Sheets  are  belayed  or  faftened. 

Ke'nning  [ccnnun£,  Sax]  knowing,  deferying  at  a 
diftance. 

Ke'nodoxy  [juPoAfia  of  -mv©*,  empty,  vain,  and 
glory,  G>.]  vain-glory. 

Kera'na  [among  the  Perfians]  along  Trumpet,  in  the 
form  of  a  fpeaking  Trumpet. 

Kerb  Stone,  a  Stone  laid  round  the  Brim  of  a  Well. 

Ke  rchief  [couvre-chef,  F.  q.  d.  a  covering  for  the  Head] 
a  fort  of  Garment  of  Linen,  Silk,  id c.  as  Handkerchief, 
Neckerchief. 

Ke'rmes,  a  kind  of  Husk,  or  Excrefcence,  or  Berry, 
round,  fmooth  and  Alining,  of  a  beautiful  Red,  and  of  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  Juice  of  the  lame  Colour;  or  the  Grain  of  the 
Scarlet  Oak,  ufed  in  the  Confection  Alkermes. 

Kern  [in  Old  Britijk  prob.  of  Cornu,  L.]  an  Horn. 

Kern,  an  Irijh  Foot  Soldier,  lightly  armed  with  a  Dart 
or  Skene;  alfo  a  Vagabond  or  Stroling  Fellow  ;  a  Country 
Bumpkin. 

5  C  To 


To  KerSt,  to  fait  Meat,  to  powder  Beef,  Pork,  (Ac- 

Ke'rnel  [Cijinel,  Sax]  the  eatable  part  of  a  Nut,  or  the 
Stone  of  any  Fruit.  . 

Ke'rnel  Water  [in  ConfeCr  ionary]  a  Liquor  made  of  the 
Kernels  of  Apricocks,  Peaches,  Cherries,  (Ac.  fteeped  in 
Brandy. 

Ke  rnE!llare  [old Rec.~\  to  build  a  Houfe  with  keirnelled 
Walls. 

Ke'rnellatus  [old Rec. ]  embattled,  crenelled. 

Ke'rnelled  Walls ,  Walls  built  with  Notches  or  Cran¬ 
nies,  for  the  better  conveniency  of  Shooting  with  Bows,  (Ac. 

Kerne^lliness,  fulnefs  of  Kernels. 

Ke'rsey  [q.  d.  coarfe  &zy]  a  fort  of  Woolen  Cloth. 

Ke'shitah  [HlfftUp.  Heb.  i.  e.  a  Lamb]  a  Hebrew  Coin, 
fo  called  from  its  having  the  Figure  of  a  Lamb  upon  it. 

Ke'strel,  a  kind  of  Hawk. 

A  Ketch,  a  Veflel  like  a  Hoy,  but  fomething  lefs. 

Ke'ttle,  a  large  boiling  Veffel  of  Brafs  or  other  Metal. 

KE'viLs[ina  Ship]  frnall  wooden  Pins,  upon  which  the 
'Tackle  and  Sails  are  hung  to  dry;  called  alfo  Chevils. 

Key  [Cae&an,  Sax.  Clavis,  L.  Cliff,  F.  *\eh,  Gr.]  an 
Inlbrument  for  opening  a  Lock. 

Key  [with  Mufi clans']  is  a  certain  Tone,  whereto  every 
Compohtion,  whether  it  be  long  or  fliort,  ought  to  be  fitted : 
And  this  Key  is  faid  either  to  be  Hat  or  Iharp,  not  in  refpeft  of 
its  own  Nature,  but  with  relation  to  the  flat  or  fliarp  Third, 
which  is  joined  with  it. 

Key  [in  Polygraphy  and  Stenography ]  is  the  Alphabet  of  the 
Writing  in  Cypher,  which  is  a  fecret  known  only  to  the  Per- 
fon  who  writes  the  Letter  and  he  to  whom  it  is  fent. 

Key  [of  an  Author  or  Book]  an  explication  that  lets  into 
fome  Secrets  in  refpeft  to  Perfons,  Places,  and  Times,  (Ac. 
Which  don’t  appear  without  it. 

Key  of  a  River  [(i9Pj  Teut.  Du.]  a  Wharf,  a  Place 

on  the  Side  of  a  River  for  flopping  off  and  landing  Goods. 

Key  Stone  [with  Architects}  the  middle  Stone  of  an  Arch, 
for  binding  the  Sweeps  of  the  Arch  together. 

‘ The  Power  of  the  Keys  [with  the  Romanifts ]  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiftion,  or  Power  of  Excommunicating 
or  Abfolving.  Thus  the  Papifts  fay,  the  Pope  has  the  Power 
of  the  Keys,  and  can  open  and  fliut  Paradife  as  he  pleafes. 

Keys  [of  Spinets,  Organs,  &c.]  little  bits,  by  means  of 
which  the  Jacks  play,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  Strings  of  the  Inftru- 
ment;  and  Wind  is  given  to  the  Pipes  of  an  Organ,  by 
railing  and  linking  the  Sucker  of  the  Sound  board. 

Keys  T  [in  Antient  Deeds ]  a  Guardian,  Warden  or 

Key^s  j  Keeper,  whence 

Keys  of  the  Ifland  [in  the  Ifle  of  Man ]  are  the  24  Chief 
Commoners,  who  are  as  it  were  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties 
of  the  People. 

Ki'bes  [(u'btog,  C.  Br]  a  Chilblain,  with  Inflammation 
on  the  Heels,  often  occalioned  by  Cold. 

Ki'bed  Heels  [in  Horfes]  Scabs  breeding  about  the  nether 
joint,  and  overthwart  the  Fetlock. 

Ki'brit  [ Chymical  Term]  Sulphur. 

K^bsey,  a  kind  of  Wicker  Basket. 

To  Kick  [calc are,  L.]  to  ftrike  with  the  Foot. 

Ki'ckle"'',  uncertain,  doubtful,  as  when  a  Man  knows 

Kittle/  not  his  own  Mind. 

Ki'ckshaw  [prob.  of  quelques  chofes,  F.  any  things  or 
fome  things]  Tarts,  Cheefe-cakes,  or  fuch  like  things. 

Kid  [hcedus,  L.  ofHJ,  Heb.]  a  young  Goat,  Dan.  alfo  a 
young  Perfon  trepanned  by  a  Kidnapper. 

K  i'dder'I  a  Huckfter  who  carries  Corn,  Victuals,  (Ac. 

Ki'dyer j  up  and  down  to  fell. 

Ki'»elE  5  Rcc]  a  Dam  in  a  River  to  catch  Filh. 

Ki'ddles,  a  fort  of  unlawful  filhing  Nets. 

To  Kidna'p,  to  trapan  Children,  (Ac. 

Ki'dnapper,  a  Trepanner  of  Children  and  young  Perfons, 
to  fell  them  for  the  Plantations. 

Ki’dney-vetch,  an  Herb. 

Ki'dneys  [fome  derive  it  of  cennan,  Sax.  to  beget,  or 
Cyiine,  Sax.]  the  Genitals  and  Nigh. 

Kidney  Beans ,  a  well  known  Pulfe. 

Kidney  Wort,  an  Herb. 

Ki'lderkin  [fn'nOektn,  Dan  ]  a  Veflel  containing  two 
Firkins  or  eighteen  Gallons. 

Kill  ^  Sax]  a  fort  of  Furnace. 

To  Kill  [cpellan,  Say.]  to  deprive  of  Life. 

Ki  llow,  a  mineral  Stone,  ufed  in  drawing  Lines.  The 

C  a  rule  us  Lapis. 

Kiln  [eyln.  Sax.]  a  Place  where  Chalk  is  burnt  for  Lime; 
alfo  for  drying  Malt,  Hops,  (Ac. 

A  Kin  [prob.  of  (unOj  Teut.  a  Child]  related  to. 


Kind  [prob.  of  Cyn,  Sax.  an  agreer  with  others]  lhewing 
good  Will,  (Ac. 

Kind  [cynne,  Sax.']  Species  or  Sort.  , 

Ki'ndness,  benevolence,  friendly  difpofition,  treatment,  (Ac. 

To  Ki’ndle  [prob.  of  cennan.  Sax,]  fpoken  of  Rabbets, 
(Ac.  to  bring  forth  Young. 

To  Kindle  [tynSelan,  Sax.]  to  caufe  to  grow  Light,  or 
burn  as  Fire. 

Kinder,  a  Company  of  Cats. 

Ki'ndred  [of  cynjtene,  Sax]  thofe  of  the  fame  Defcent 
or  Blood. 

King  [fcOnfQh  ? eut.  cyn£e,  Sax.  of  fcontlCtt,  Teut.  to 
know,  on  account  of  the  great  Knowledge  and  Prudence 
wherewith  fuch  Perfons  ought  to  be  endu’d;  or  of  bOnttCtt) 
to  have  Power,  becaufe  of  their  Power  over  the  People]  a 
chief  Ruler  of  a  Kingdom. 

A  King  [ hieroglyphically ]  was  reprefented  by  an  Elephant, 
becaufe  it  is  a  Beaft  very  noble  in  its  Carriage,  and  is  faid  not 
to  be  able  to  bow  the  Knee;  and  is  a  great  Enemy  of  Ser¬ 
pents,  as  Kings  ought  to  be  to  Thieves  and  Robbers. 

King  Apple,  a  Fruit. 

King  of  the  Sacrifices  [among  the  Antient  Romans]  a  Pried 
fuperior  to  the  Flamen  Diales,  but  inferior  to  the  Pontifex 

Maximus. 

Ki’ngdom  [cyneSom,  Say.]  the  Dominion  of  a  King. 

Ki'ngdoms  [with  Chymifts ]  are  the  three  Orders  of  natu¬ 
ral  Bodies,  viz.  Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral. 

Kings  at  Arms,  Officers  of  great  Antiquity,  and  antiently 
of  great  Authority;  they  diredi  the  Heralds,  prefide  at  their 
Chapters,  and  have  the  Jurifdidtion  of  Armory.  There  are 
three  in  Number,  Garter,  Norroy,  and  Clarencieux. 

King 's-Bench,  a  Court  or  Judgment  Seat,  fo  called  in  re¬ 
gard  the  King  is  fuppofed  to  fit  in  Perfon,  as  Judge  of  the 
Court,  and  may  do  fo  whenever  he  pleafes,  as  Kings  antient¬ 
ly  have  done.  This  Court  is  more  efpecially  exercifed  about 
criminal  Matters  and  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  of  England  is  Prefident  of  it. 

King’s  Evil,  a  difeafe,  the  gift  of  curing  of  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor. 

King’s  Fijher,  a  Bird  fo  called  becaufe  it  feeds  on  Filh,  and 
has  blue  Feathers  refembling  a  King's  purple  Robe. 

King’s  Silver,  that  Mony  due  to  the  King  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  pro  licentia  concordandi,  in  refpedt  to  a  Licenfe 
there  granted  to  any  Man  of  levying  a  Fine. 

King-geld,  Efcuage  or  royal  Aid. 

King  Piece,  [ Architecture ]  a  piece  of  Timber  Handing  up¬ 
right  in  the  middle  between  2  Rafters. 

King’s  Spear,  an  Herb,  the  Flower  of  which  is  good  againft 
the  Poifon  of  Afps. 

King’s  Widdow,  a  Widdow  of  the  King’s  Tenant  in  Chief, 
who  to  keep  the  Land  after  her  Husband’s  deceafe  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  make  Oath  in  Chancery  that  Ihe  would  not  marry  with¬ 
out  the  King’s  leave. 

Clerk  of  the  King’s  Silver,  an  Officer  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon  Pleas,  to  whom  every  Fine  is  brought  after  it  has  been 
with  the  Clift  os  Breviurn. 

Khnner  Nut,  an  Earth-Nut,  a  Chefnut. 

Ki'Ns-Man[of  [unD,  Teut.  or  Cynne  and  (Wan,  Sax]  a  he 
Coufin,  (Ac. 

KiNS-Woman  [of cynne  and  piman,  Say.]  a  Ihe  Coufin,  (Ac. 

A  Ki'ntal  [ quintal ,  F.]  a  weight  of  one  hundred  Pounds 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  different  Cuftom  of  Nations. 

Kipe,  a  Basket  of  Ofiers  broad  at  bottom  and  brought  nar¬ 
rower  to  the  Top  for  taking  of  Filh. 

Ki'pper  Time,  a  fpace  of  time  between  the  3d  of  May  and 
the  1 2th  Day,  during  which,  Salmon  filhing  in  the  River 
Thames  is  forbidden. 

Kira't,  a  weight  of  3  Grains. 

Kirk,  a  Church. 

A  Kirk  Mote,  a  meeting  ofParilhoners  upon  Church  Affairs. 

Ki'rtle  [cyjtfcel,  Say.J  a  fort  of  fliort  Jacket 

Kirtle  of  Flax,  a  bunch  containing  22  heads,  in  weight 
about  an  100  Pounds. 

A  Kiss  [feitfjj,  Teut.  coPPe,  Sax  ]  a  loving  or  friendly 
lalute  with  a  Kifs.. 

To  Kiss  [kyPPan,  Say.]  to  falute  with  a  kifs. 

Kissi'nc,  laluting  with  a  kifs. 

Kit,  an  abbreviatiqn  of  Chriftopher ;  alfo  a  frnall  Tub  with 
a  Cover;  alfoafmall  Violin  for  the  Pocket;  alfo  a  milking  Pail. 

Kit  Floor  [at  Wednesbury  in  Stajfordjhirc]  a  particular  Bed 
or  lay  in  a  Coal  Mine,  the  4th  parting  in  the  body  of  the  Coal, 
which  is  one  Foot  thick  is  called  th  z  Kit -floor. 

Kit  Keys,  the  Fruit  of  the  AJh-tree. 

Ki'tchin  [cycene,  Sax.  coquina,  L.]  the  Room  or  Apart¬ 
ment  where  Victuals  are  dreft.  Teut. 

Clerk 


Clerk  of  the  Kitchin  [in  a  King's  Houfe,  &c.j  one  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  buy  in  Provifions,  £5 V. 

KiTCHEN-S/^[of feftCljCn,  cycene,  SaX.  and  etojfe,  F.] 
Greafe,  &c.  the  Refufe  of  a  Kitchen  or  Cookery. 

Kite  [cy'tta,  Sax.]  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

Ki'tten'0  j  [Pro^-  C°t  and  ling,  dimin.j  a  young  Cat. 

To  Klick  [prob.  of  cliquet,  F.  a  Mill-clapper]  to  make  a 
clicking  noife. 

Kli'cker  [with  Salefmen,  &c.]  one  who  ftands  at  a  fhop 
Door  to  invite  Cuftomers  in. 

Klicketting.  See  Clicker. 

To  Knack  [kttachcn,  Du,]  to  Snap  with  the  Fingers. 
Knack  [of  knapin£e,  Saar.]  knowledge]  a  particular  skill  of 

faculty. 

Knag']  [crtaep.  Saar.]  the  Top  of  an  hill  or  any  thing  that 
Knap  j  ftands  out. 

Knag"!  [cnaep,  Saar.]  a  knot  in  wood ;  alfo  a  flump  that 
Knap  j  grows  out  of  the  Horns  of  an  Hart,  near  the 
Forehead. 

Knaggy,  full  of  knag6  or  knots. 

Knagginess  [of  cnaep  and  nePFe,  Saar.]  fulnefs  of  knots, 
as  wood. 

A  Knap  [cntep,  Saar.]  the  top  of  an  hill  or  any  thing  that 
Hicks  out. 

To  Knap  [fttlflpptn,  Du.]  to  fnap  or  break  in  funder. 

To  Knap  [Hunt.  Term]  tobrouze  or  feed  upon  the  tops  of 
Leaves,  Shrubs,  £f fc. 


KNAP-yari  [prob.  of  knflb.  Tent,  cnapa,  Saar,  a  Boy,  and 
f8C&,  a  Bag,  q.  d.  Boys-Bag,  from  being  ufed  to  be  carried 
by  Boys]  a  Leather  Bag,  in  which  a  Soldier  carries  his  Necef- 
faries  upon  a  March. 

Knap  Weed,  an  Herb. 


To  Kna’pple  [offcnappen,  Du]  to  knaw  off. 

A  Knave  Child  [cnapa  cild'o,  Saar.]  a  male  Child;  after¬ 
wards  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  a  fervant  Boy,  and  afterwards  a 
fcrving  Man :  now  ufed  to  fignify  a  fraudulent  Perfon  in  deal¬ 
ing. 

Knave  Line  [in  a  Ship]  a  Rope  which  ferves  to  keep  the 
Ties  and  Halliards  from  turning  one  upon  another. 

Knavery  [of&nab,  Teut.  cnapa,  Saar,  a  Boy  of  Servant] 
in  antient  times,  had  no  worfe  Senfe  than  a  fervilenefs,  ycylfc- 
cnapa.  Shield-bearer;  but  now  it  E  gnerally  ufed  in  an  oppro- 
bious  Senfe,  for  craft,  deceit,  cheating,  fraud,  £f)Y. 

Kn  a 'vis  h,  deceitful,  ffaudulent,  difhoneft,  &c.  alfo  waggilh. 

Kna'vishness,  diihonefty,  fraudulentnefs,  &c.  alfo  wag- 
gilhnefs. 

To  Knead  [cnaeban,  Saar  ]  to  work  Meal  mixed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Yeaft  into  Dough. 

Kneck  [with  Sailors]  the  twilling  of  a  Rope  or  Cable  as  it 
is  veering  out. 

Knee  [RttfC,  Teut.  cneo,  Saar.]  that  Part  that  joins  the 
Leg  and  Thigh  together. 

Knee  Timber  [with  Sbip-Wrights]Timbci  proper  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  Knees  of  a  Ship. 

Knee  Grafs ,  an  Herb. 

Knee  Holm,  a  Shrub. 

Knees  [in  Botan.]  thofe  parts  in  fome  Plants,  which  re  - 
femble  the  Knees  and  Joints. 

Knees  of  a  Ship,  are  pieces  of  Timber,  bowed  like  a  Knee, 
Which  Bind  the  Beams  and  Futtocks  together. 

Kneel  [btUClClt,  Du.]  to  Hand  or  bear  ones  felf  upon  the 

Lnees. 

Knee'ling,  a  fort  of  fmall  Cod-lilh  of  which  Stock-filh  is 
made  ;  called  alfo  Menwell  or  Me  lev  ell. 

Knell  [of  Cnyllan,  Sax.  to  knock  or  llrike]  a  Paffmg-Bell, 
andently  rung  at  the  Departure  of  a  Perfon  jull  ready  to  ex¬ 
pire  ;  but  now  when  dead. 

Kne'ttles  [with  Sailors]  2  Pieces  of  fpun  Yarn,  put  toge- 
gether  untwilled  into  a  Block  or  Pully. 

YLmcK-Knacks,  fine  Things  to  play  withal,  Gew-gaws; 
alfo  Curiofities  valued  more  for  fancy  than  real  Ufe. 

Knick -Knacketary  Man,  one  that  makes  a  Collection  of 
Knick-knacks  or  Curiofities,  things  uncommon  in  Nature  or 
Art,  a  Vertuofo. 

Knife  [cnip,  Sax.]  a  cutting  Inltrument  for  various  ufes. 

Knight  [fcn£Cljt,  Teut.  cniht,  Sn*.]  a  Perfon  whom  the 
King  has  lingled  out  from  the  common  Clafs  of  Gentlemen, 
and  dignified  with  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  In  antient 
Times  there  were  6  Particulars  required  in  him  that  was  to 
be  made  a  Knight.  1.  That  he  was  no  1  rader.  2.  That 
befides  other  things  he  were  not  oflervile  Condition.  3-  That 
he  fhould  take  an  Oath  that  he  would  not  refufe  to  die  for  the 
fake  of  the  Gofpel  and  his  Country.  4.  His  Sword  was  to 
be  girt  on  by  fome  Nobleman.  5.  That  he  lliould  have  the 


Badge  of  Knighthood  put  upon  him.  And,  6thly,  That  he 
lhould  be  enrolled  in  the  King’s  Books.  It  was  alfo  required, 
that  Knights  lhould  be  brave,  undaunted,  expert,  provident 
and  well  behaved.  Chrillian  Kings  appointed  many  religious 
Ceremonies  to  be  oblerved  at  the  Creation  of  Knights,  and 
none  were  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Knights,  but  fuch  as  had 
merited  the  Honour  by  fome  commendable  and  extraordinary 
Exploits.  They  were  antiently  difiinguilhed  by  a  Belt,  a  Tar¬ 
get,  a  Sword,  or  fome  martial  Token.  But  now  the  Honour 
being  grown  cheap,  thefe  Ceremonies  have  been  laid  afide, 
and  there  goes  nothing  now  to  the  making  a  Knight  in  En¬ 
gland,  but  the  King’s  touching  him  with  a  Sword  as  he  kneels, 
and  faying,  Rife  up  Sir  R.  N. 

Knights  Bannerets,  the  Ceremony  of  their  Creation  is  thus. 
The  King,  or  his  General,  at  the  head  of  his  Army,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  Battle  after  a  Viftory,  under  the  royal  Stan¬ 
dard  difplay’d,  attended  by  all  the  Officers  and  the  Nobility 
of  the  Court,  receives  the  Knight,  led  by  two  Knights  of 
Note  or  other  Men  renowned  in  Arms,  carrying  his  Pennon 
or  Guidon  of  Arms  in  his  Hand;  being  preceeded  by  the  He¬ 
ralds,  who  proclaim  his  valiant  Atchievements,  for  which  he 
has  merited  to  be  made  a  Knight  Banneret,  and  to  difplay  his 
Banner  in  the  Field;  then  the  King  or  the  General  fays,  Ad¬ 
vances  toy  Banneret,  and  caufes  the  Point  of  his  Pennon  to  be 
rent  off,  and  the  new  Kinght  is  fent  back  to  his  Tent;  the 
Trumpets  founding  before  him,  and  the  Nobility  and  Officers 
attending  him,  where  they  are  nobly  entertained.  This  Or¬ 
der  is  certainly  moll  Honourable,  becaufe  never  confeir’d  but 
upon  the  performance  of  fome  heroick  Adlion  in  the  Field ; 
whereas  all  other  Orders  are  bellow’d  by  Favour,  or  other 
meaner  Motives.  But  there  have  been  none  of  thefe  Knights 
made  for  many  Years  pall. 

Knights  Baronet s,  is  a  modern  degree  of  Honour,  and 
next  to  a  Baron ;  thdy  have  preceedency  before  all  Knights, 
except  thofe  of  the  Garter,  Bannerets  and  Privy-Counlellors, 
and  the  Honour  is  hereditary  in  the  Male  Line.  This  Order 
was  firll  inllituted  in  the  Year  161 1  by  King  fames  I.  they 
are  created  by  Patent,  the  Proem  whereof  fignifies,  that  it  is 
for  propagating  a  Plantation  in  the  Province  of  Uljler  in  Ire¬ 
land,  for  which  purpofe  each  of  them  was  to  maintain  thirty 
Soldiers  in  Ireland  for  three  Years,  allowing  each  Soldier  8  d. 
per  Diem,  the  whole  Sum  of  which  was  paid  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  upon  palling  the  Patent.  They  are  to  bear  in  a  Can¬ 
ton,  or  in  an  Efcutcheon,  the  Arms  of  Vlfer,  viz.  a  Field 
Argent,  a  finilter  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrill  Gules. 

Barons  [prob.  of  Barones ,  L.  Men  of  Valour]  are  Peels 
of  England,  but  of  the  lowell  Dignity,  and  as  fuch  fit  in  Par¬ 
liament,  as  all  the  Peers  of  England  do  by  their  Baronies,  tho’ 
they  be  Dukes,  Marqueffes,  or  Earls  befides,  and  likewife 
Archbilhops  and  Bilhops  have  Baronies  annexed  to  them. 
Barons  are  of  three  forts. 

Barons  [by  Tenure]  are  Bilhops,  who  hold  their  Barotties 
by  vertue  of  their  being  chofen  to  their  Sees. 

Barons  [by  Writ]  are  fuch  as  are  called  to  fit  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  their  Sovereign,  without  any  precedent  Title. 

Barons  [by  Patent]  their  Title  is.  Right  Noble  Lord;  King 
Charles  II.  gave  the  Barons  a  Circle  of  Gold,  with  fix  Pearls 
fet  clofe  to  the  Rim.  He  is  likewife  allowed  to  have  the 
cover  of  his  Cup  held  underneath  while  he  is  drinking ;  and 
a  Baronefs  may  have  her  Train  held  up  in  the  Prefence  of  a 
Vifcountefs.  The  manner  of  erefting  a  Baron  by  Patent  is 
as  follows,  he  appears  in  Court  in  his  long  Robe  and  Hood; 
attended  by  feveral  Perfons  of  Quality;  two  Heralds  walk 
before  him,  followed  by  Garter  King  at  Arms,  holding  the 
King’s  Writ ;  a  Baron,  fupported  by  two  Gentlemen  of  di- 
ftindlion,  brings  the  Robe  or  Mantle,  and  fo  they  enter  the 
King’s  Prefence,  kneeling  three  times;  then  Garter  delivers 
the  Writ  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  when  in  reading 
they  come  to  the  Word  Inveftivimus,  the  King  puts  on  his 
Mantle,  and  the  Writ  being  read,  declares  him  and  his  Heirs 


Barons.  „  ^  . 

KnigHts  Batchelors  [either  of  Bas  Chevaliers,  F.  1.  e. 
low  Knights,  or  of  Baccalaria,  a  kind  of  Fees  or  Farm,  con¬ 
fining  of  feveral  Pieces  of  Ground,  each  of  which  contained 
twelve  Acres,  or  as  much  as  two  Oxen  would  Pough;  the 
Poffelfors  of  which  Baccalaria  were  called  Batchelors ;  others 
derive  the  Name  of  Bajiailler,  F.  to  Combat  or  Fight]  they 
were  antiently  called,  as  being  the  lowell  Order  of  Knights, 
or  inferior  to  Bannerets.  They  were  obliged  to  lerve  the 
King  in  his  Wars  at  their  own  Expence,  for  the  fpace  of 
forty  Days.  They  are  now  called  Equites  Aurati  in  Latin  i 
Equites,  i-  e.  Horfemen,  becaufe  they  were  to  ferve  on 
Horfeback ;  and  Aurati,  golden  or  gilded,  becaufe  they  had 
gilt  Spurs  given  them  at  their  Creation.  This  Dignity  was  at 
firll  confin’d  to  military  Men,  but  afterwards  it  was  conferr'd 
on  Men  of  the  Robe.  It  was  an  antient  Ceremony  at  the 

Creation 


Creation,  to  honour  the  Knights  with  the  Girdle  of  Knight¬ 
hood  ;  which  he  who  received  was  to  go  to  Church  and 
Tolemnly  to  offer  his  Sword  upon  the  Altar,  and  to  vow 
ihimfeif  to  the  Service  of  God.  In  procefs  of  Time,  befides 
the  Girdle  and  Sword,  gilt  Spurs  were  added  for  the  greater 
'Ornament.  The  Ceremony  of  the  Creation  is  very  funple, 
the  Candidate  kneels  down,  and  the  King  touches  him  lightly 
with  a  naked  Sword,  faying,  Sois  Chevalier  au  Horn  tie  Dien, 
F.  i.  e.  Be  a  Knight  in  the  Name  of  God;  and  afterwards 
Avance  Chevalier  A.  B.  Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only 
Knights  in  England,  befides  thofe  of  the  Garter  and  of  the 
Bath,  who  are  of  a  much  higher  Sphere ;  for  Bannerets  have 
been  long  difufed,  and  Baronets  are  not  properly  Knights. 
When  a  Knight  had  committed  a  capital  Offence,  it  was  ufual 
'publickly  to  degrade  and  deprive  him  of  his  honour  of  Knight¬ 
hood,  which  was  done  by  ungirding  his  military  Belt,  taking 
off  his  Sword  and  breaking  it,  and  hewing  off  his  Spurs  with 
a  Hatchet,  plucking  his  Gauntlet  from  him,  and  reverfing 
bis  Efcutcheon  of  Arms. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  this  Order  of  Knighthood  is  of  no 
lefs  Antiquity  than  the  Times  of  our  Saxon  Anceilors,  and 
tho’  the  Original  of  it  cannot  be  exadlly  determined,  yet  it 
appears  that  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  before  his  Marriage  to  Maud 
the  Emprefs,  Daughter  to  our  King  Henry  I.  was  thus  made 
a  Knight  at  Rome,  An.  1227.  tho’  Cambden  and  others  write 
that  it  was  inflituted  by  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  An.  1339- 
upon  this  occafion,  King  Henry  being  in  the  Bath,  and  being 
inform’d  by  fome  Knight  that  two  Widows  were  come  to  de¬ 
mand  Juftice  of  him,  he  immediately  leap’d  out  of  the  Bath, 
faying,  he  ought  to  prefer  doing  Jujlice  to  his  Subjects  before 
the  Pleafure  of  the  Bath ;  and  thereupon  created  Knights  of 
the  Bath.  Some  fay  thefe  Knights  were  made  within  the 
Lifts  of  the  Bath,  and  that  King  Richard  ordain’d  that  there 
fhould  be  no  more  than  four  of  them ;  but  King  Henry  IV. 
encreafed  them  to  forty  fix:  their  Motto  was  Pres  in  uno,  L. 
i.  e.  Three  in  one,  fignifying  the  three  theological  Virtues. 
At  the  Creation  of  thefe  Knights  there  were  feveral  religious 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  performed,  which  ufually  belonged  to 
Hermits  and  other  holy  Orders.  Firft,  When  the  Efquire  to 
be  knighted  came  to  the  Court,  he  was  to  be  received  by  the 
King’s  Officers,  and  to  have  two  Efquires  of  note  to  attend 
him ;  and  if  he  came  before  Dinner,  he  was  to  carry  up  one 
Difh  to  the  King’s  Table,  after  which  thofe  Efquires  were  to 
©ondudl  him  to  hrs  Chamber,  and  at  Night  he  had  his  Beard 
fhav’d  and  his  Hair  cut  round.  Then  the  King  commanded 
his  Chamberlain  to  go  to  the  Chamber  of  this  intended  Knight, 
attended  by  feveral  Knights  and  Efquires,  with  Mufick,  Sing¬ 
ing  Dancing,  and  there  to  inform  him  of  Feats  of  Chivalry. 
Then  the  Efquire  was  put  into  the  Bath,  and  when  taken  out 
put  into  a  Bed  without  Curtains,  there  to  lie  till  he  was 
dry,  and  afterwards  cloth’d  with  a  Robe  of  Ruffet  with  long 
Sleeves,  having  a  Hood  to  it,  like  that  of  an  Hermit ;  then 
the  old  Knights  conduced  him  to  the  Chapel,  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  Mufick,  and  other  Efquires,  Dancing  and  Sport¬ 
ing  before  him,  where  being  entertain’d  with  Wine  and 
Spices,  they  were  difmifs’d  with  Thanks ;  the  new  Knight 
was  to  ftay  in  the  Chapel  all  Night,  and  fpend  it  in  Prayer, 
and  the  next  Morning  to  confefs  his  Sins  to  the  Prieft ;  and 
while  Mafs  was  faying,  a  Taper  was  burning  before  him, 
which  he  held  in  his  Hand  during  the  Gofpel ;  at  the  Eleva¬ 
tion  an  Efquire  took  off  his  Hood  from  his  Head,  and  held 
it  till  the  laft  Gofpel.  And  Mafs  being  ended,  the  fame 
Efquire  offered  the  Candle  at  the  Altar  and  a  Penny  or  more. 
After  this  the  new  Knight  was  put  to  Bed,  and  lay  there  till 
day  Light.  Then  the  Chamberlain  and  other  Company  went 
to  his  Chamber  and  faid,  Sir  good  Morrow  to  you,  it  is  Time 
to  get  up  and  make  your  felf  ready  ;  and  having  drefs’d  him, 
they  mounted  on  Horfeback,  they  conduced  him  to  the  Hall 
with  Mufick,  a  young  Efquire  carrying  his  Sword  before  him, 
holding  it  by  the  Point.  Being  come  to  the  Hall  Door,  he 
was  received  by  the  Marlhals  and  Ulhcrs,  who  defired  him 
to  alight,  and  theMarlhal  was  either  to  have  his  Horfe  or  an 
hundred  Shillings  for  his  Fee ;  and  being  conducted  up  the 
Hall,  there  he  flay’d  while  the  King  came,  the  young  Efquire 
ftill  holding  his  Sword.  The  King  being  come,  he  took  one 
of  the  Spurs  from  the  Chamberlain,  and  delivering  it  to  fome 
Perfon  of  Note,  commanded  him  to  put  it  on  his  right  Heel, 
which  was  done  kneeling,  and  the  other  Spur  was  put  on  by 
another  Knight;  which  being  done,  the  Knight  holding  up 
his  Hands  together,  the  King  girt  on  his  Sword,  and  em¬ 
bracing  him  about  the  Neck,  faid  to  him.  Be  thou  a  good 
Knight,  kiffmg  him.  This  being  done,  the  Knights  con¬ 
ducting  him  to  the  High  Altar  in  the  Chape],  he  there  pro- 
mifed  to  maintain  the  Rights  of  the  Holy  Church  during  his 
whole  Life,  and  then  ungirt  his  Sword  and  offered  it  to  God, 
praying  to  God  and  the  Saints  that  he  might  keep  that  Order 


to  the  end,  after  which  he  drank  a  Draught  of  Wine.  Upon 
his  going  out  of  the  Chapel,  the  King’s  Mailer  Cook  flood 
ready  to  take  off  his  Spurs  for  his  Fee,  faying  to  him,  /  the 
King's  M after  Cook,  am  come  to  receive  your  Spurs  for  my  Fee ; 
and  if  you  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Order  of  Kinghthooi 
( which  God  forbid )  /  jhall  hack  your  Spurs  from  your  Heels. 
This  being  done,  he  was  conduced  again  to  the  Hall  by  the 
Knight?,  where  he  fat  the  firft  at  the  Knight’s  Table,  the 
Knights  being  about  him,  to  be  lerved  as  the  other  were ;  but 
was  neither  to  Eat  nor  Drink  at  the  Table,  nor  fpit,  nor  look 
about  him  upwards  or  downwards  any  more  than  a  Bride. 
But  one  of  his  Governors  was  to  hold  a  Handkerchief  before 
him  when  he  was  to  fpit,  and  when  the  King  was  departed, 
he  was  to  be  attended  to  his  Chamber  by  Knights,  Mufick, 
&V.  who  taking  their  leave  of  him  went  to  Dinner.  When 
the  Company  were  retired,  he  was  difrobed  and  his  Attire 
was  to  be  given  to  the  King  at  Arms  or  that  Herald  that  at¬ 
tended,  or  to  the  Minftrels,  with  a  Mark  of  Silver,  if  he  were 
a  Knight  Batchelor ;  two  Marks,  if  a  Baron,  and  four,  if  an 
Earl  or  fuperior  Rank ;  and  his  Ruffet  Night-Cap  or  a  Noble 
was  given  to  the  Watch.  After  this  he  was  clothed  with  a 
blue  Robe,  with  ftrait  Sleeves  in  the  falhion  of  a  Priefts,  ha¬ 
ving  a  white  Silk  Lace  hanging  on  his  left  Shoulder,  which 
Lace  he  wore  upon  all  his  Garments,  till  he  had  gained  fome 
Honour  and  Renown  in  Arms,  and  was  regiftred  as  of  high 
Record,  as  the  Nobles,  Knights,  I3 V.  or  till  fome  great 
Prince  or  noble  Lady  did  cut  the  Lace  off,  faying  to  him. 
Sir,  we  have  heard  [0  much  of  your  true  Renown  concerning 
your  Honour ,  which  you  have  done  in  divers  Parts,  to  the 
great  Fame  of  Chivalry,  as  to  your  felf  and  him  that  made  you 
a  Knight,  that  it  is  meet  this  Lace  be  taken  from  you.  After 
Dinner  the  Knigh'ts  and  Gentlemen  condudt  him  to  the 
King’s  Prefence,  where  he  fays,  Right  noble  and  renowned 
Sir,  I  do  in  all  that  I  can  give  you  thanks  for  thefe  Honours , 
Courtefies  and  Bounty  which  you  have  vouchsafed  me :  and  then 
takes  his  leave  of  the  King ;  and  then  the  Efquires  Governors 
take  their  leave  of  their  Mailer,  with  much  Complaifance  de¬ 
manding  their  Robes  and  Fees  according  to  the  Cuflom. 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  two  Knights  or  Gentlemen  of 
worth,  chofen  to  ferve  in  Parliament  by  the  King’s  Writ  iit 
pleno Comitatu,  by  fuchof  the Free-holders  as  can  expend  40/. 
a  Year. 

Knights  [in  a  Ship ]  are  2  pieces  of  Timber,  to  each  of 
which  go  4  Shivers,  3  for  the  Halliards  and  one  for  the  top 
Ropes,  they  are  ufually  in  the  figure  of  fome  Head. 

Knights  Errant,  a  pretended  Order  of  Knights  mentioned 
in  Romances.  A  fort  of  Heroes  who  travelled  the  World  in 
fearch  of  Adventures,  rodrdfing  Wrongs,  refeuing  Damfels, 
and  taking  all  opportunities  of  fignalizing  their  Prowefs. 

Knights  Fee  [ant.  Law  Term ]  fignifying  fo  much  inheri¬ 
tance  as  was  fuffieient  to  maintain  a  Knight  and  a  fuitable  Re¬ 
tinue;  which  in  Henry  HI.  time  was  reckoned  at  1  5  I.  per  an. 
others  fay  40.  All  who  had  20  /.  a  Year  in  Fee  or  for  term  of 
Life,  might  be  compelled  to  be  Knights. 

Knights  Service,  a  Tenure  whereby  feveral  Lands  in  this 
Nation  were  antier.tly  held  of  the  King,  which  drew  after  it 
Homage,  Efcuage,  Wardfhip,  Marriage,  itfe. 

Knights  of  the  Poft,  Perfons  who  for  hire  will  fwear  before 
aMagillrate  or  in  a  Court  of  Judicature,  whatfoever  you  would 
have  them. 

Knight  Marfbal ,  an  Officer  of  the  King’s  Houfe,  having 
Jurifdidlion  and  Cognizance  of  any  Tranfgreffion  within  the 
King’s  Houfe  and  Verge;  as  alfo  of  Contrails  made  there, 
when  one  of  the  King’s  Houle  is  a  Party. 

Knights  Spurr,  an  Herb. 

Knighten  Court,  a  Court  Baron  or  honour  Court,  held 
twice  a  Year  by  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  at  his  Palace,  where  the 
Lords  of  the  Manours  and  their  Tenants,  holding  by  Knights 
Service  of  the  honour  of  that  Bilhoprick,  are  Suitors. 

Knighten  Guild,  an  antient  Guild  or  Society  confining  of 
1 3  Knights,  founded  by  King  Edgar,  and  he  gave  them  a 
portion  of  ground  lying  without  the  City  now  called  Port-fo- 
ken  Ward. 

Knipperdolings  [of  one  Knipperdoling  their  ring-leader] 
a  Sedl  of  German  Hcreticks,  An-  Chri.  1535.  about  the 
Time  of  'John  of  Leyden 

To  Knit  [cnytt.in.  Sax.  fctljffCC,  Du  ]  to  make  knots. 

Knit  Stockings  were  firft  brought  into  England,  by  the 
means  of  one  IP  ill, am  Ryder,  an  Apprentice  to  Thomas  Bur- 
det  againll  St.  Magnus  Church  London ,  in  the  Year  1564. 
who  happening  t  fee  2  p  :r  of  Knit  Stockings  in  the  Lodg¬ 
ings  of  an  Italian  M  rch  m  that  c  me  from  Mant-  a,  borrow¬ 
ed  them  and  cauled  ot  lers  to  be  mat  e  by  them  ;  nd  thefe  were 
the  firft  Worfted  Stockings  made  in  E  ngland’,  but  within  a  few 
Vears  the  making  and  Woollen  Stockings  began  to  grow 
common. 


Frame 


Frame  Work  Knitting  or  Stocking  Weaving  was  firft  de- 
Vifed,  as  it  is  faid,  by  William  Lee,  Mailer  of  Arts  of  St.  John's 
College  Cambridge ,  i  599. 

Knives,  one  Richard  Matthews  was  the  firft  Englijk  Man 
that  attained  the  Perfeflion  of  making  fine  Knives  and  Knife 
Hafts  and  obtain’d  a  prohibition  againil  all  Foreigners  bring¬ 
ing  Knives  into  England,  the  5th  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Knob  [fcnoppe,  Dan .  cnasp.  a  rifing,  CsY.  upon  a 
a  Tree,  an  extuberance  or  bunching  out  on  any  Thing. 

Kno'bby,  full  of,  or  having  knobs. 

To  Knock  [of  CHOCClO)  Brit,  cnucian,  to  beat,  hit 
or  ilrike  upon. 

Knop  [cnsep,  Sax.  kflCppC)  Dan.~\  a  knob. 

Knoph,  a  Divinity  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  reprefent- 
ed  as  a  beautiful  Man  with  Feathers  upon  his  Head,  a  Girdle, 
and  a  Scepter  in  his  Hand ;  and  an  Egg  proceeding  out  ofhis 
Mouth;  the  Egg  was  the  Hieroglypbick  of  the  World,  the 
Shell  fignified  the  Heavens,  that  (hut  in  all  vifible  Things  on 
every  Side,  the  White  the  Air  and  Water,  and  the  Yolk  the 
Earth,  that  contains  in  it  a  fecret  Virtue,  that  caufeth  it  to 
produce  living  Creatures  by  the  Afiiilance  of  a  natural  Heat : 
The  Egg  proceeding  out  of  the  Mouth,  befpeaks  the  Image, 
and  reorefentation  of  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe. 

Knot  [cnuCfca  of  Cnyfcfcan,  &?•*■•]  a  line,  firing,  &c.  im¬ 
plicated. 

Knot  Grafs,  an  Herb. 

Knot  or  Nodus  [of  a  Romance  or  dramatick  Piece ]  is  ufed  for 
that  part  where  the  Perfons  are  the  moft  embarrafs’d  by  a  con- 
jundture  of  Affairs,  the  end  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  forefee. 

Knights  of  the  Knot,  an  Order  of  lixty  Knights  inftituted 
by  Jane  I.  Queen  of  Naples  on  occafion  of  the  Peace  efta- 
blilh’d  by  her  and  the  King  of  Hungary,  by  means  of  her 
Marriage  with  Lewis  Prince  oiFarentum. 

Knots  [fo  called  from  King  Canutus,  who  efteemed  them 
very  highly]  a  kind  of  delicious  fmall  Birds,  well  known  in 
fome  Parts  of  England. 

Knots  [cno’cTajr,  Sax.]  are  with  Sailors  of  two  forts. 

Bowling  Knots,  a  very  fall  Knot,  that  will  not  flip;  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  bowling  Bridles  are  faftened  to  the  Crengles 
by  this  Knot. 

Wale  Knots,  are  round  Knobs  or  Knots. 

Knots  [with  Phyficians ]  Tuberofities  form’d  in  the  Joints 
of  old  gouty  People,  confiding  of  a  thick,  vifeous,  crude, 
indigeited  Pituita,  accompanied  with  a  bilious  Humour,  hot 
and  acrimonious. 

Kno  ttiness,  fulnefs  of  Knots,  intricatenefs,  perplexed- 
nefs,  difficultnefs. 

To  Know  [cnapan,  Sax.  prob.  of  Gr.]  to  underftand, 

Kno'wingness,  knowledge. 

Kno'wledge,  underftanding  or  acquaintance  with  Things 
or  Perfons. 

Kno/wledge  [according  to  Mr.  Lock]  confifts  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement  or  difagreement,  and 
repugnancy  of  our  Ideas.  Thus  we  know  that  White  is  not 
Black,  by  perceiving  that  thefe  two  Ideas  do  not  agree. 

Kno'wmen,  a  Name  formerly  given  to  the  Lollards,  or 
religious  Chriftians  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 

ToKnu'bble  [of&nfplec,  Dan.  to  beat,  or  fetUlllblC) 
Tent,  a  knuckle]  to  beat  with  the  Knuckles  or  Fill. 

Knu'ckle  [fetlOflilCj  Dan.  cou^,  Sax.]  the  external  mid¬ 
dle  Joint  of  a  Finger. 

Knurl  J*  [»n0«,  a  knot  in  Wood* 

'Kypho'nism  [of  «W,  Gr.  a  piece  of  Wood  whereon  Cri¬ 
minals  were  ftretch’d  and  tormented]  it  was  thus,  the  Body 
of  the  Perfon  to  be  tormented  was  anointed  with  Honey,  and 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  in  order  to  attradl  the  Flies  and  Wafps, 
*  it  was  for  1  certain  number  of  Days,  and  fome  Autnors  fay, 
fometimes  for  twenty.  Sometimes  the  Perfon  was  firetched 
on  the  Ground,  with  his  Arms  ty’d  behind  him  ;  fometimes 
only  ty’d  to  a  Stake;  fometimes  hung  up  in  the  Air  in  a 
Basket.  This  Punilhment  has  been  frequently  inflidted  on 
the  Martyrs  in  the  Primitive  Times. 

Kyrk  [of  Kt'fcoMv,  Gr.]  a  Church. 

Kystus  [<oV'f,  Gr.]  a  Bag  or  Membrane  in  form  of  a 
Bladder  full  of  unnatural  Humours. 


Li,  Roman,  L  l,  Italick,  %  I,  Englijh,  L  1,  Saxon,  A  x, 
Greek,  are  the  eleventh  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and 
*7  Hebrew,  the  1 2th.  L,  if  it  be  the  laft  Letter  of  a  Word 
of  two  or  more  Syllables,  is  generally  fingle,  as  evil,  civil, 
&e.  especially  fuch  as  are  derived  from  the  Latins',  but  in 
Words  of  one  Syllable,  it  is  for  the  moil  Part  double,  as  fall. 
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tell,  fill,  roll.  Bull ;  and  if  a  Confonant  be  next  before  f, 
joined  with  a  Vowel  at  the  end  of  a  Word,  they  mull  not  be 
parted,  as  Bi-ble,  Ca-ble,  Affa-ble,  Sec. 

L,  in  Latin  Numbers  Hands  for  50. 

"L>  with  a  Dafli  over  it  denotes  50000. 

La  bant  {labans,  L.]  Aiding,  falling  down,  wavering. 
La'barum,  a  Royal  Standard  which  the  Roman  Emperors 
had  born  before  them  in  the  Wars.  It  was  a  long  Pike  or 
Spear,  with  a  Staff  going  crofs  way  at  the  Top,  from  which 
hung  down  a  long  purple  Standard  of  Streamer,  embroidered 
with  Gold,  fringed  on  the  Edges,  and  adorned  with  precious 
Stories. 

La'bel  {labellum,  L]  a  long  thin  brafs  Ruler,  with  a 
fmall  Sight  at  one  end,  and  a  center  Hole  at  the  other,  com¬ 
monly  ufed  with,  a  tangent  Line  on  the  edge  of  a  Circumfe- 
renter,  to  take  Altitudes,  &c. 

La'bel  [in  Law]  a  narrow  flip  of  Paper  or  Parchment,  af¬ 
fixed  to  a  Deed  or  Writing  in  order  to  hold  the  appending  Seal. 
La'bel  [in  Heraldry]  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  fecond  Son,  and  his  Family,  and  of 
fuch  Dignity,  that  the  Son  of  an  Emperor  cannot 
bear  a  differerice  of  higher  Efteem.  And  Morgan 
_ _ _ 1  conjectures,  that  it  may  reprefent  in  the  one  La¬ 
bel,  the  Banner  of  Love  from  all  Eternity,  or  that  of  the  three 
Lambeatix,  is  the  Symbol  of  three  divine  Vertues,  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity,  united  in  one  Being.  See  the  Figure. 

Labels,  Ribbands  hanging  down  on  each  fide  of  a  Miter, 
Crown,  or  Garment  of  Flowers.  ' 

La'bent  [ labens ,  L-]  falling,  Hiding,  fleeting,  running 
or  paffing  away. 

LaBes,  a  Spot,  Blemilh  or  Stain.  L. 

La'bes  [with  Sar.]  a  Handing  or  bunching  out  of  the  Lips. 
Labia,  the  Lips  of  the  Mouth,  the  Womb,  a  Wound, 
fcfr.  L. 

La'bia  leporine  [[with  Surgeons']  fuch  Lips  as,  by  reafoti 
of  their  ill  make,  will  not  come  together,  L. 

La'bial  [labialis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Lips,  as 
Labial  Letters,  fuch  as  require  the  rife  of  the  Lips  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  them. 

La'biate  [0 1  labium,  L.  a  Lip]  having  Lips. 

Lb'biate  Flowers  [with  Florijls]  are  difform  monopetalous 
Flowers,  divided  ufually  into  two  Lips,  as  in  Sage,  Rofemary 
Sec.  of  which  fome  reprefent  a  Monk’s  Hood,  or  a  fort  of 
Helmet. 

La'biatus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  which  has  an  under 
Lip  hanging  down,  as  have  moft  of  the  hooded  Flowers;  tho’ 
fome  have  a  Lip  and  no  Hood,  as  Germander,  Scordium,  &c. 

La’bis  [of  AttfriW,  Gr.  to  lay  hold  of]  any  Forceps,  or 
fuch  like  Inftrument. 

Labo/rant  [with  Chymifts j  an  Afliftant,  or  one  who  at¬ 
tends  upon  them,  while  they  are  about  any  Procefs  or  Expe¬ 
riment. 

Labor a’r ns,  a  Writ  which  lies  againft  fuch  as  refufe  to 
ferve,  altho’  they  have  not  whereon  to  live  ;  or  who  refufe  to 
ferve  in  Summer,  where  they  ferved  in  Winter. 

Labor  a'tion  {laboratio,  L-]  a  labouring. 

Laboratory  [ laboratoire ,  F.  laboratorium  of  taborare, 
L.]  any  fort  of  Work-houfe. 

Laboratory  [with  Gunners ]  a  Place  or  Work-houfe, 
where  the  Fire-workers  arid  Bombardiers  prepare  their  Stores; 
as  driving  Fuzees,  fixing  Shells,  making  Quick-match,  fixing 

Car  caffes,  and  all  other  Fire-works  belonging  to  War,  Jfc. 

Laboratory  Pent  [in  an  Army]  a  large  Tent,  carried  a- 
lono-  with  the  Artillery  into  the  Field,  furnifhed  with  all  forts 
of  fools  and  Materials  for  the  Fire-workers,  for  the  Ufes  a- 
bovementioned. 

Laboratory,  a  Place  where  Chymifts  perform  their 
Operations,  where  their  Furnaces  are  built,  their  Veffels 

kept,  &c.  ,  .  ,  .  r 

Labor  i'ferous  {laborifer ,  L  ]  bearing  or  enduring  La¬ 
bour;  alfo  bringing  or  cauiing  Labour. 

Labo'r  ious  [laboriofi/Sj  L  ]  Pains-taking ;  alio  requiring 

much  Labour.  ;  , 

Labo'p.iousness,  Pains-taking,  LabounOmnels. 

To  La'bour  {laberare,  L-]  to  take  Pains,  to  endeavour 

Ca  To  Labour  [ Sea  Phrafe]  is  faid  of  a  Ship,  when  die  rolls* 
tumbles,  and  is  very  unfteady,  either  a  Hull  or  under  Sail. 

La'bour  {labor,  I..]  pains,  work,  toil,  drudgery,  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  alfo  travel  in  Child-birth.  .  . 

La'bour er  {labor ator,  L.]  one  who  does  drudgery  work. 
La'boursome,  {laborious,  L.]  laborious,  toilfom. 
La'brinc  [prob.  of  laborare,  L-]  effaying  or  ftnving  to 
taife  it  felf  with  Wings,  labouring.  Milton.  , 

Labrosu'lcium  [of  labrum  and  ulcus,  L-]  a  Swelling  in 
the  Lips,  the  fame  as  Chcilocace. 
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iTo  Lamm  [prob.  of  |atll01t»  Du]  to  bafte  ones  fides,  to 
drub  or  bang  him. 

La'mmas  Day  [fo  called  as  fome  fay  from  the  Saxon  La_yjf- 
mxlfye,  i.  e.  Bread  Mafs,  it  being  obferved  as  a  Feftival  of 
Thankfgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  Corn]  the  frit  of  Augufl. 

A  Lamp  [lampas,  L-  of  \«,wtoc,  Gr.]  a  light  well  known. 

Perpetual  Lamp,  the  antient  Romans  ate  faid  to  preferve 
lights  in  their  Sepulchres  many  Ages,  by  the  oilinefs  of  Gold 
refolved  by  Art  into  a  liquid  Subftance.  And  it  is  reported, 
that  at  the  Diffolution  of  Monafteries,  in  the  Time  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  there  was  a  Lamp  found  that  had  then  burnt  in 
a  Tomb  from  about  300  Years  after  Chrift,  which  was  near 
1 200  Years,  Two  of  thefe  fubterranean  Lamps  ate  to  be  feen 
in  the  Mtifeeutn  of  Rarities  at  Leyden  in  Holland.  One  of  thefe 
Lam  ps,  in  the  Papacy  of  Paul  III.  was  found  in  the  Tomb  of 
Tullia  Cicero's  Daughter,  which  had  been  lhut  up  1550  Years. 

La/Mpadary,  an  Officer  in  the  Church  of  Conftantinople, 
whofe  Office  was  to  fee  the  Church  well  illuminated,  and  to 
bear  a  Taper  before  the  Emperor,  Emprefs  and  Patriarch  when 
they  went  in  Proceffion  or  to  Church. 

Lampa-'dias  [of  tr,  Gr.]  a  bearded  Comet  or  blazing 
Star,  that  refembles  a  Lamp  or  burning  Torch. 

La'mpas  [with  Farriers ]  a  kind  of  fwelling  in  a  Horfe’s 

La'mpers  >  Mouth  or  Palate,  i.  e.  an  Inflammation  in 

La'mpras^  the  Roof  of  his  Mouth,  behind  the  Nippers 
of  the  upper  Jaw ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  cured  by  a  burning 
Lamp  of  hot  Iron. 

La  mpasse'  [in  Heraldry ]  is  what  is  by  the  Englijh  Heralds 
called  Langued,  i.  e.  the  Tongue  of  a  Beaft  appearing  out  of 
his  Mouth,  being  of  a  Colour  different  from  the  Body.  F. 

Lamtetians,  a  Seft  of  Hereticks,  fo  called  of  Lampetius 
one  of  their  Ring-leaders,  who  held  fome  of  the  Dodlrines  of 
th 0  Arians,  and  condemned  all  kinds  of  Vows,  particularly 
that  of  Obedience,  as  inconfiflent  with  the  liberty  of  the  Sons 
of  God. 

Lampoo'n,  a  drolling  Poem  or  Pamphlet,  in  which  fome 
Perfon  is  treated  with  reproach  orabufeful  Language. 

To  Lampoon  one  [prob.  of  lampon,  F.  a  drunken  Song] 
is  to  treat  him  with  ridicule  in  a  Lampoon,  Libel  or  Satyr. 

La'mprayT  with  an  Eel  [Hieroglyphic  ally]  reprefented 

La'mprey j  Adulterers ;  for  the  Lamprey  is  faid  to  feek 
the  Company  of  other  Fifhes  of  the  fame  Shape ;  and  for  that 
Reafon,  fome  fay,  they  are  venomous,  becaufe  they  join 
themfelves  with  Snakes,  and  other  water  Serpents. 

La  mprey  [lampetra,  L]  a  Filh  Ihaped  like  an  Eel ;  called 
alfo  a  Suckflone. 

Lampro/phori  [A«A«n>gf<r6e?J  of  white,  and  p's*, 

Gr.  to  bear]  the  Neophytes  or  New  Converts,  fo  called,  during 
the  feyen  Days  after  they  had  been  Baptized,  on  account  of 
of  their  being  clothed  with  a  white  Robe. 

Lampsana  [AaftJaV)),  Gr.]  Corn-Sallet.  L. 

Lampsuca  [with  Bo  tan.]  the  Herb  Hawkweed,  L. 

LAN  AR  [with  Falconers]  a  fort  of  Hawk,  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

Lana'ria  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Mullein,  Long-wort, 
or  Hare’s-beard. 

LanA'rioUs  \Janarius ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Wool. 

La  nary  [ lanarium ,  L-]  a  Wool-Houfe,  a  Ware-Houfe 
or  Store-Houle  for  Wool. 

To  Lance,  to  cut  with  a  Lancet,  to  fcarify. 

A  Lance  [lancea,  L  ]  a  Javelin,  Pike  or  Spear  ;  an  ofFen- 
frve  Weapon  much  in  ule  with  the  Antients;  being  a  long 
Staff  like  a  Pike,  pointed  at  the  End,  and  armed  with  Iron. 

Lancepe  sade,  an  Officer  under  a  Corporal,  who  affiils 
him  in  his  Duty,  and  performs  it  for  him  in  his  Abfence. 
They  teach  the  new  raifed  Men  their  Exercife,  and  poll  the 
Centries.  They  are  generally  accounted  the  moll  vigilant 
and  brave  of  the  Company  :  And  on  a  March,  their  Place  is 
on  the  Right-hand  of  the  fecond  Rank. 

La'ncet  [ lancette ,  F.]  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument,  ufed  in 
letting  Blood,  opening  Tumors,  csfc. 

To  Lanch  [prob.  of  lancer,  F.  to  fhoot  out]  to  put 

To  Launch  j  a  Ship  or  Boat  a  float  out  of  a  Dock,  or 
from  the  Stocks  or  Place  where  it  is  built. 

To  Lanch  out  [s'  elanchant,  F.]  to  put  a  Ship  or  Boat  a- 
fioat  out  of  a  Dock ;  alfo  to  expatiate  in  Words ;  alfo  to  be 
extravagant  in  Exjpences. 

Lanci  feroUS  [lancifer,  Z,.]  bearing  a  Lance  or  Spear. 

Lancina'tipn  [lancinatio,  L.J  a  lancing. 

Lande'gandman  [O.  R.]  a  fort  of  cuflomary  inferior  Te¬ 
nants  of  a  Manour. 

L.Vneous  [laneous,  L]  woolly,  made  of  Wool. 

Land  Cheap  [at  Malden  in  Ejfex,  &c.]  an  antient  Fine  flill 
paid,  of  13  Pence  in  every  Mark  of  the  purchale  Money  for 
certain  Lands  and  Houfes  fold  in  that  Town. 

Land  Fall  [among  Sailors]  fignifies  to  fall  in  with  Land  : 
Thus,  when  Mariners  have  been  in  expectation  of  feeing 


Land  in  a  ffiort  'Time,  and  they  happen  to  fee  it  accordingly^ 
they  fay,  they  have  made  a  good  Land-fall. 

Land  Loper,  a  Vagrant,  one  that  ftroles  about  the  Country. 

To  fet  Land  [among  Sailors]  is  to  fee  by  the  Compafs  how 
it  bears. 

Head  LanC,  a  Point  of  Land,  or  that  which  lies  farther 
out  into  the  Sea  than  the  reit. 

Land  [lanto,  Sax.]  in  a  general  Senfe  includes  not  only  all 
kinds  of  Grounds,  as  Meadows,  Pafture,  Arable,  Wood,  cafr. 
but  alfo  Houfes  and  all  manner  of  Buildings ;  but  in  a  re¬ 
frained  Senfe  it  fignifies  only  fuch  Ground  as  is  plough’d. 

To  Land  [^elantoian,  Sax.  IflUliff)  Dan.]  to  come  or 
fet  on  Land,  from  on  board  of  Ship  or  Boat. 

Land  Boc  [lanfc-boc,  &?.*•.]  a  Charter  or' Deed,  by  which 
Lands  or  Tenements  were  made  over  or  held. 

Land  Cape  [Sea  Phrafe]  an  End  or  Point  of  Land  that 
flretches  it  felf  out  into  the  Sea. 

Land  layed  [with  Mariners]  the  I.and  is  faid  to  be  laid, 
when  a  Ship  is  jult  got  out  of  fight  of  the  Land. 

Land  Gabel')  [Doom's-Day  Book]  a  Tax  or  Rent  ifluing 

Land  Gavel J  out  of  Land  ;  a  quit  Rent  for  the  Soil  of 
an  Houfe  or  the  Land  on  which  it  flood. 

Land  Lock'd  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  ride  Land-lock'dy 
when  fhe  is  fhut  in  between  Land,  i.  e.  when  in  a  Road  or 
Harbour  the  Land  lies  fo  round  a  Ship  at  Anchor,  that  no  one 
Point  appears  upon  the  Sea. 

Land  leapers  [purge,  an  Herb. 

Land  Mark,  a  Boundary  fet  up  between  Lands  and  Pari- 
fhes,  in  Roads,  &c. 

La  nd  Mark  [Sea  Language]  any  Mountain,  Rock,  Church, 
Windmil,  &c.  by  which  the  Pilot  knows  how  they  bear  by 
the  Compafs. 

Land  Mate  [with  Husbandmen]  one  who  reaps  with  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  ridge  of  ground. 

Land  Pike,  an  American  Animal  like  the  Pike  Filh,  hav- 
ing  Legs  inftead  of  Fins,  by  which  it  crawls,  tho’  awkward¬ 
ly,  on  the  Ground ;  thefe  Creatures  lurk  about  the  Rocks  and 
are  rarely  feen  but  towards  Night,  at  which  time  they  make  a 
noife  more  lhrill  and  grating  to  the  Ear  than  Toads. 

Land  Jkut  in  [Sea  Phrafe]  ufed  when  another  Point  of  Land 
hinders  the  fight  of  that  which  a  Ship  came  from. 

Land  Tenant  [Statute Law]  a  Perfon  who  actually  poflefles 
Land. 

Land  to  [Sea  Phrafe]  ufed  when  a  Ship  is  fo  far  off  from 
the  Shore,  that  they  can  but  juft  difcern  land,  then  fhe  is  faid 

to  lie  land  to. 

Land  turn  [in  Sea  Language]  a  Gale  of  Wind,  which  is  the 
fame  off  the  Land  by  Night,  as  a  Sea  turn  or  breeze  is  oft'  the 
Sea  by  Day. 

La'nda  [old  Reel]  an  open  Field  without  Wood. 

Landimers,  Meafures  of  Land. 

La/nding  [of  S’elan'oian,  Sax  ]  to  go  or  put  out  of  a  Ship 
upon  Land. 

Landirecta  [old  Law]  certain  Services  and  Duties  as  were 
laid  upon  all  who  held  Land  in  the  Saxon  times ;  thefe  were 
Expedition,  Burghbote  and  Brigbote. 

Land  Gate,  a  long  and  narrow  Slip  of  Land. 

Lan'dgrave  [lantgcatie,  Du.]  one  who  has  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  T  raft  of  Land  or  Province  in  Germany',  a  Count  or 
Earl. 

Landcraviate,  the  Jurilcliftion  or  Territory  of  a  Land¬ 
grave. 

La'ndress  [of lauandreffe,  F.]  a  Wafher -Woman. 

La'ndry  [of  lavare,  L.  to  wafh]  a  Place  or  Office  where 
Linen  is  wafhed. 

Landscape  [lanSycip,  S<ja\]  a  Landskip.  Milton. 

Landskip  [lan&Kcip,  iSVja1.]  a  reprelentation  of  Part  of  a 
Country,  both  Place  and  Perlons ;  the  Landskip  being  called 
the  Parergon  or  By-work,  and  the  Perfons  the  Argument :  Or 
a  Landskip  is  a  defeription  of  the  Land,  as  far  as  it  can  be  feen 
above  our  Horizon,  by  Hills,  Valleys,  Cities,  Woods,  Ri¬ 
vers,  fcsfV.  all  that  in  a  Pidlure  which  is  not  of  the  Body  or 
Argument  (which  denote  the  Perfons)  is  called  by  this  Name 
of  Landskip. 

A  Lane  [lfl£tt,  Du.]  a  narrow  Street. 

To  make  a  Lane  [Military  Term]  is  to  draw  up  Soldiers  in 
2  Ranks  for  any  great  Perfon  to  pals  through. 

La'ncate  [with  Surgens]  a  Linen  Roller  fora  Wound. 

La'ngrel  [with  Gunners]  a  Shot  uled  at  Sea  to  cut  the  E- 
nemies  Rigging  ;  a  fort  of  Shot  that  runs  loofe  with  a  Shackle 
or  Joint  in  the  middle,  having  half  a  Bullet -at  each  end, 
which  is  to  be  fhortned  when  put  into  the  Piece ;  but  fpreads 
it  felf  when  difeharged. 

La'ngu  age  [langage,  F.  of  Lingua,  L-]  Tongue  or  Speech, 
a  fet  of  Words  upon  which  a  particular  Nation  or  People  are 
agreed,  to  make  ufe  of  to  exprefs  their  thoughts. 
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La'Hcued  [of  langue,  F.  the  Tongue]  having  a  Tongue. 
La'ncued  [in  Heraldry']  fignifies  the  Tongue  of  any  Ani¬ 
mal  hanging  out,  of  a  different  Colour  from  the  Body,  as \Lan- 
gued.  Azure,  Gules,  &c.  i.  e.  having  the  Tongue  of  a  blue 
or  red  Colour. 

La'nguent  [languens,  Li]  languifhing. 

Langue'nte  [in  Miff.  Books]  the  fame  as  Lamentations, 

Ital. 

Languid  Janguidus,  L. ] languifhing,  weak  faint. 

La'ncuidness,  languifhingnefs,  faintnefs. 

Lancui'do  [in  Muf  Books]  the  fame  as  Lament atione,  Ital. 

Langui'fick  [ languificus ,  L.]  making  faint  and  feeble. 

To  Languish  [languere,  L.  languir,f .]  to  live  in  a  daily 
j  decay  of  Health. 

La'nguisiiment,  a  decaying  or  drooping. 

Lancuissa'nt  [in  Muf.  Books]  languifhing,  and  much  the 
fame  as  Lamentations,  Ital. 

La/nguor  [langueur,  F.]  want  of  Hrength  or  fpirit.  L. 

To  La'niate  [laniare ,  L,]  to  butcher,  to  cut  in  pieces,  to 
,  rend,  to  tear. 

La'nipice  [of  lanificium,  L.  of  Lana,  Wool,  and  facio  to 
make,  & c.]  fpinning,  carding  or  working  Wool.  L. 

•L a n  dc  erous  Trees  [with  Botan.]  fuch  Trees  which  bear 
a  woolly,  downy  Subflance. 

La'nis  de  crefcentia  Wallia,  See.  a  Writ  that  lies  to  the 
Cuflomer  of  the  Port;  for  permitting  one  to  pafs  over  Wool 
without  Cuflom,  becaufe  he  has  paid  Cullom  in  Wales  before. 

Lank  [prob.  of  flank,  Du.]  ilender,  flim;  alfo  limber, 
that  hangs  flat  down. 

La'nkness,  limbernefs,  flimnefs,  flendernefs. 

La'nniers  [in  a  Ship]  the  Ropes  which  fallen  the 

La'nniardsj  Stoppers  of  the  Halliards  to  them.  Lanniers 
are  alfo  final]  Ropes  let  into  the  Blocks  or  Pullies,  called  dead 
Mens  Eyes,  which  ferve  to  lliffen  or  flacken  the  Shrovvds, 
Chains  and  Stays. 

La'no-niger,  a  fort  of  bafe  Coin  in  ufe  about  the  Time 
of  King  Edward  I. 

Lansquenet,  a  German  Foot  Soldier;  alfo  a  Game  at 
Cards,  called  Lamb-skin-it. 

Lante'rium  [old  Law]  the  Lanthorn,  Cupulo  or  Top  of 
a  Steeple. 

La'nthorn  [lanterna,  L.]  a  Device  for  carrying  a  Candle 
in,  commonly  called  a  Lantern. 

Magical  Lanthorn  [in  Opticks]  an  Inllrument  that  by 
means  whereof,  little  painted  Images  are  reprefented  on  an 
oppofite  Wall  of  a  dark  Room,  magnified  to  any  bignefs  at 
pleafure. 

Lanu'ginous  [lanuginofus,  Z.]  downy,  or  covered  with  a 
fort  of  Down. 

Lanu'ginousness,  downinefs,  &c. 

Lanu'ginosus,  a,  um  [Botan.  Writ.]  downy,  L. 

Lanu'go  [with  Botanifls]  a  fort  of  foft  Down  or  Cotton 
onfome  Fruits,  as  Peaches,  Quinces,  (Ac.  On  fome  Herbs, 
as  Mullein,  Clary,  fife.  L. 

Lanugo  [with  Anatom.]  the  foft  tender  Hairs  that  firll 
appear  on  the  Faces  of  young  Men,  L . 

Lap  [prob.  of  lteppe,  &w.]  the  Knees,  &c.  of  a  Perfon 

fitting. 

To  Lap  [lappen,  &wr.]  to  lick  up  with  the  Tongue,  as 
Dogs  do. 

Lapa'ra  [of  Gr.  to  empty]  the  flefhy  Part  be¬ 

tween  the  Ribs  and  the  Hips,  fo  called,  it  falls  in  as  if  it  were 

empty. 

La'pathum  [\«3tt5nv,  Gr.]  a  general  Name,  with  Bo- 
tanifls,  for  all  kind  of  Docks,  L. 

Lapathum  Rubrum~\  [with  Botanifts]  the  red  Dock  or 

Lapathum  Sativum  J  Biood-wort,  L. 
j  /  Laphri'a  [*«<? fix,  Gr.]  an  anniverfary  Feftival  held  in 
Achaia,  in  honour  of  Diana.  At  the  approach  of  the  Fefli- 
val  they  made  an  afeent  to  the  Altar,  heaping  up  Earth  in  the 
manner  of  Stairs;  round  the  Altar  they  placed  in  order  Pieces 
of  green  Wood,  all  of  16  Cubits  long,  and  upon  that  they 
laid  the  dried  Wood  that  could  be  gotten.  On  the  firll  Day 
of  the  Solemnity,  the  Priellefs  of  Diana,  who  was  a  Virgin, 
rode  in  a  Chariot  drawn  by  Bucks :  On  the  fecond  they  offer¬ 
ed  Sacrifice  of  Birds,  Bears,  Bucks,  Lions,  Wolves,  and  all 
fort3  of  Animals  and  Garden-Fruits. 

La'picide  [lapicida,  L-]  an  Hewer  of  Stones,  a  Stone- 
Cutter  or  Mafon. 

La'pidable,  that  may  be  Honed;  alfo  marriageable  or  fit 
for  a  Husband. 

La'pidary  [lapidaritts,  L.]  one  who  cuts,  polilhes,  (jfe. 
precious  Stones ;  a  Jeweller. 

Lapidary  Verfes,  Epitaphs  of  a  middle  nature,  between 
Profe  and  Verfe. 

La'pidated  [lapidatus,  L]  Honed,  battered  with  Stones. 


.  Lapide'scent  [lapidefeens,  L]  having  a  property  of  turn¬ 
ing  Bodies  into  a  Hony  Nature. 

Lapidescent  Waters  [with  Natural.]  fuch  Waters,  which 
being  full  of  llony  Matter  diffolved  in  them,  and  covering 
Grafs,  Leaves,  Rulhes,  and  Sticks  that  lie  in  them  all  over; 
cover  them  with  a  fort  of  Hony  Coat,  fo  that  they  feerti  to  be 
changed  into  a  perfeft  Stone. 

Lapidifi  cation  [with  Chymifls]  is  the  Art  of  turning 
any  Metal  into  Stone;  which  Operation  is  performed  by  dif- 
folving  the  Metal  in  fome  corroflve  Spirit,  and  afterwards 
boiling  the  Diflolution  to  the  confidence  of  a  Stone. 

Lapidi'lium  [with  Surgeons]  an  lndrumcnt  for  extrafling 
Stones  out  of  the  Bladder. 

Lapido's.e  [lapidofus,  L.]  Hony,  full  of  Stones  or  Gravel. 

Lapilla  tion  [with  Paraceljians]  that  faculty  in  a  human 
Body  of  turning 'things  to  a  Hony  Subflance. 

La'pis,  a  Stone,  L. 

Lapis  admirabilis  [in  Medic.]  an  artificial  Stone,  fo  called 
on  account  of  its  great  Virtues;  it  is  compounded  of  Vitriol, 
SaltPetre,  Allum,  and  feveral  other  Ihgredients,  L. 

Lapis  Ar menus  [ok  Armenia,  where  fird  found]  a  light; 
brittle  Stone,  of  a  blue  Colour  inclining  to  green,  of  ufe  in 
Phyfick. 

Lapis  Caruleus  Anglicus,  a  Mineral  found  in  Lancajbirc , 
there  call’d  Killow,  ufed  for  drawing  Lines. 

Lapis  Calamirtaris.  See  Cadmia. 

Lapis  Crucis  [/.  e,  the  Crofs  Stone]  is  of  two  forts  the  one 
fhews  a  white  Crofs  on  an  Adi  coloured  ground;  and  the  o- 
ther  a  Purple  or  Black  one,  L. 


Lapis  Hematites  [ok  ai/est,  Gr.  Blood]  the  Blood  Stone  J 
a  certain  red  Stone  good  for  flopping  of  Blood,  L. 

Lapis  infernalis  [i.  e.  the  infernal  Stone]  a  fort  ok  cauflick 
Compofition  ;  called  alfo  the  Silver  Cautery. 

Lapis  Judaicus  [fo  called,  becaufe  found  in  Judaa]  a 
little  Stone  in  the  fliape  of  an  Olive,  with  lines  or  llreaks  fo 
equally  diflant,  as  if  they  were  artificially  made  by  a  Turner, 

Lapis  lazuli ,  a  Stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  Colour,  of 
Which  the  Paint  call’d  Ultramarine  is  made,  L. 

Lapis  limacis,  the  Snail-Hone;  a  fmall  white  Stone  of  an 
Oval  figure,  found  in  the  Head  of  fuch  Snails  as  are  without 
Shells,  and  wander  about  in  Fields  and  Places  under  Ground,  L. 

Lapis  lip  is,  a  Stone  of  a  fapphire  blue  Colour  like  Indigo , 
but  fomething  tranfparent. 

Lapis  medicamentofus,  an  artificial  Stone,  made  of  Coleo- 
thar  or  calcined  Vitriol,  Litharge,  Allum,  £sY.  efficacious  in 
flopping  the  running  of  the  Reins,  £sV. 

Lapis  nephriticus,  a  Stone  of  a  green  and  milk  white  Co¬ 
lour  mixed,  of  great  efficacy  againfl  the  Stone  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  L. 

Lapis  Opprobrii.  See  Opprobrii,  -t 

Lapis  Percarum.  See  Percarum. 

Lapis  Prune  lice.  See  Prunella. 

Lapis  Tutia.  See  Tutty. 

La'ppa  [with  Botan.]  the  Plant  Bur  Or  Clot-Bur. 

Lappa'go  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Maiden-Lips,  Shep- 
herd’s-Rod  or  Teazle.  L. 

La'ppice']  [Hunt.  Term]  ufed  when  Greyhounds  open 

La'pice  j  their  Mouths  in  the  Courfe;  or  Hounds  in 
the  Leafli  or  String. 

La'ppet  [of  lasppe.  Sax.]  the  hanging  part  of  a  Garment. 

Lapsa'na  [with  Botan.]  wild  Cole-wort  or  Dock-crefs. 
A  Plant,  on  the  Root  of  which  Ccefar' s  Army  liv’d  a  long 
Time  at  Dyrrachium.  L. 

Lapse  [lapfus,  L.]  a  flip  or  fall. 

Lapse  [in  Law]  a  Benefice  is  faid  to  be  in  Lapfe,  when  the 
Patron,  who  ought  to  prefent  thereto  in  fix  Month  after  it  is 
voidable,  has  omitted  to  do  it;  upon  which  default  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  has  a  right  to  collate  to  the  faid  Benefice. 

To  Lapse  [of  lapfum  of  labi,  L.]  to  fall  from, 

La'psed  [in  Theology]  fallen  front  the  Hate  ok  Innocency. 

La'pwing  [hleappince,  Sax.  q.  Clapwing]  a  Bird  fo  called 
from  its  often  clapping  its  Wings. 

Laquear  [Arc  bite  A.]  a  vaulted  Roof,  the  inward  Roof  of 
an  Houle;  the  Roof  of  a  Chamber,  bowed,  channelled  and 
done  with  fretwork. 

LaQueus,  a  Halter,  a  Gin,  a  Snare,  L. 

La'qu  eus  [with  Anatom-]  the  Navel  String,  L. 

Laqueus  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  Bandage  for  llretching 
out  broken  or  disjointed  Bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  place* 
when  they  have  been  fet;  fo  tied,  that  if  it  be  drawn  together 
or  preffed  with  weight  it  fhuts  up  clofe. 

Lara  or  Laranda,  one  of  th t  Naiades,  a  Nymph,  on 
whom  Mercury  is  faid  to  have  begotten  the  Houfliold  Gods 
called  Lares,  d  hey  were  diflinguilhed  into  publick  and.  pri¬ 
vate;  the  publick  Lares  were  eltcemed  Proteflers  of  Cities, 
People  and  High-ways,  and  the  private  Lares  of  Families. 
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.Y,ara.;rium,  a  private  Chapel  in  a  Hpufe,  for  the  Hou- 
Thold  Gods  of  the  Romans,  called  Lares ,  L. 

L a Jr board  [q.  1  ever -board  of  Icevus,  L.  the  left  fide]  the 
left  hand  fide  of  a  Ship  or  Boat,  when  a  Perfon  Hands  with 
his  Face  towards  the  Stern. 

Larboard  Watch  [Sea  Term]  one  half  of  a  Ship’s  Crew, 
under  the  direftion  of  the  chief  .Mate,  which  watches  in  its 
turn  with  the  Starboard  Watch. 

Larboard  the  Helm  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  put  the  Helm  on 
the  Larboard  or  left  Side  of  the  Ship. 

La  rceny  [Iatrocinium,  L.  larcin,  F.]  theft,  Healing,  a 
wrongful  ,  taking  away  of  another  Perfons  Goods. 

Grand  Larceny  [in  Law]  is  where  the  Goods  exceed  the 
value  of  one  Shilling  from  a  Perfon,  five  Shillings  in  a  Shop, 
fprty  Shillings  in  a  Dwelling-Houfe. 

Petit  Larceny,  is  when  the  Goods  ftolen  exceed  not  the 
value  of  a  Shilling. 

, Larch  Tree. [to  called  of  Lariffa,  a  City  of  Theffaly,  where 
it  was  firjl  known]  a  lofty  Tree,  bearing  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
a  Pine-  Tree,  and  a  lort  of  Mufhroom  or  Fruit  called  Agarick. 
The  Gum  of  this  T ree  is  called  Venice  Turpentine. 

Fo  Lard  Meat  [Cookery]  is  to  draw  thin  flips  of  fat  Bacon 
thro’  the  confides’  of  it. 

Lard  [of  lardum ,  L.  Bacon]  the  Fat  of  a  Hog’s  Belly 
melted  or  try’d  up. 

Larda'rium  £ old  .£«■,[]  the  Larder  in  a  noble  Houfe,  the 
flace  where  the  Victuals  is  kept.  L. 

LA  RDERA'RUis  Regis,  the  Xing’s  Larderer  or  Clerk  of  the 
Kitchin.  L. 

La  rding  Money  [in  the  Manour  of  Bradford  in  Wiltjhire] 
a  fmall  annual  Rent  paid  to  the  Marquis  the  Lord  of  it.  It  is 
a  fort  of  Commutation  or  Exchange  for  fome  cuftomary  Ser¬ 
vice  of  carrying  Salt  or  Meat,  £3 V.  to  his  Larder. 

L  a  rdo'on  [in  Cook.]  a  fmall  Hip  of  Bacon,  proper  for  larding. 

La  re,  a  Turner’s  Bench,  Bow,  String,  Seat,  &c.  where¬ 
to  he  fits  to  turn  things. 

Larentinalia.  See  Laurentalia. 

Lares,  certain  domeftick  Gods  of  the  Romans,  called  alfo 
Senates,  fhaped  like  Monkeys,  or  as  others  fay  Dogs,  placed 
in  fome  private  Place  of  the  Houfe,  or  in  the  Chimney  Cor¬ 
ner,  which  the  Family  honoured  as  their  Protestors,  and  there - 
fpre  offered  to  them  Wine  and  Frankincenfe.  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  they  were  covered  with  Dog’s  Skin,  and  a  Dog  pla¬ 
ced  next  to  them,  to  exprefs  the  Care  they  had  of  the  Houfe, 
arid  their  Friendfiiip  to  thofe  that  did  belong  to  it.  The  Poets 
feign  that  Lara  being  fentenced  to  lofe  her  Tongue  for  reveal- 
’nS  t0  June,  Jupiter's  intention  of  deflowring  Juturna,  flie 
was  fent  to  Hell  under  the  Conduct  of  Mercury,  who  lying 
with  her  by  the  Way,  begat  two  Sons,  named  Lares,  from 
whence  thefe  Gods  are  derived. 

Large  \largus,  L.]  broad,  great,  wide,  extenfive. 

Largeness,  greatnefs,  width,  breadth,  {3V. 

To  Large  [fpoken  of  a  Ship]  when  Ihe  goes  neither  before 
the  Wind,  nor  upon  the  Wind ;  but  as  it  were  quartered  be¬ 
tween  both. 

To  Large  [5m  Phrafe]  the  Wind  is  faid  to  large,  when  it 
blows  a  frefli  Gale. 

Large,  as  to  go  Large  [in  Horfemanjhip]  is  when  a  Horfe 
gains  or  takes  in  more  Ground  in  going  wider  of  the  Center 
ol  the  Volt,  and  delcribing  a  greater  Circumference. 

Large  [in  Mujick]  the  greatefl  meafure  of mufical quantity, 
one  large  containing  two  longs,  one  long  two  briefs,  and  one 
brief  two  femibriefs. 

La  rgess  \Jargitio,  L.  largifjh,  F  ]  a  free  Gift  beflowed 
upon  any  one,  a  Dole  or  Prefent. 

Large'tto  [in  Muf.  Books]  fignifics  a  Movement  a  little 
quicker  than  Largo. 

Largi  ficIc  \_lar gif  cut,  L.]  that  gives  liberally,  frankly 
and  freely. 

Largi'fluous  [ largifluus ,  L-]  flowing  abundantly. 

Largi  tion  [ largitio ,  L  ]  largenefs,  bountiful  giving. 

La'rgo  [in  MuJ.  Books]  fignifies  a  flow  Movement,  yet  one 
degree  quicker  than  Grave,  and  two  than  Adagio. 

Lari'cina,  the  Gum  called  Turpentine.  * 

.  Laringo'tomy  [of*«W£  and  mf»,  Gr.  a  cutting]  a  cut¬ 
ting  or  opening  of  the  Wind-Pipe,  to  prevent  the  Perlons  be¬ 
ing  choaked  by  a  Vhiinfey. 

La'rix,  the  Larch-Tree  that  yields  Turpentine,  L. 

A  Lark  [lajcenc,  Sax.]  a  finging  Bird. 

Larmier  [ot  larme,  F.  a  Tear]  becaufe  itcaufes  the  Wa¬ 
ter  to  tall  by  Drops  or  Tears  at  a  Diflance  from  the  Wall ;  the 
Eaves  or  Drip  of  a  Houfe  ;  a  flat  fquare  Member  placed  on 
the  Cornice,  below  the  Cymatium  and  juts  out  the  farthefl, 
Architect. 

Larro'nsA  r 

Laro'ns  j  Law]  Thieve^,  Robbers. 

Petty  Larrons,  fuch  as  Heal  Geefe,  Hens,  £37. 


LA'RVS,'  the  Ghofls  or  Spirits  of  wicked  Men,  which  af-  ' 
ter  Death,  were  believed  to  wander  up  and  down  the  Earth : 
Phantoms  or  Apparitions  that  torment  the  wicked  and  affright 
good  Men. 

La/rvated  [larvatus,  L  ]  wearing  a  Mask  ;  alfo  frighted 
with  Spirits. 

La'rynx  [with  Anatomifs]  the  Top  of  the  Wind-Pipe,  by 
which  the  Breath  is  drawn,  and  the  Voice  formed. 

La/r yx  [with  Botanifs]  the  Larinch  Tree  or  Larch  Tret 
that  yields  Turpentine.  L. 

Lasci'vient  [ lafeiviens ,  L  ]  playing,  wantoning. 

Lacivio'sity  [ lafeiviofitas ,  L-]  lalcivioufnefs. 

Lasci'vious  [ lafeivius ,  L.]  wanton  in  behaviour,  lufiful, 

Lasci'vy  \lafcivia,  L.]  lalcivioufnefs. 

La'ser  [with  Botanifs]  the  Herb  Benjamin.  L. 

Laserpi'tium  [q.  lac-  ferpitium,  L.]  the  Plant  Lafer  wort. 

A  Lash,  a  blow  with  a  Whip,  Rod,  £sV. 

To  L  ash  [fome  derive  it  of  laqueus,  L.  an  Halter,  q.  d.  to 
lafli  one  with  a  Rope’s  end]  to  whip,  to  fcourge. 

La'shers  [in  a  Ship]  theRopes  which  bind  fafl  the  Tackles 
and  Breechings  of  the  Ordnance,  when  they  are  made  fait 
with  boards. 

La’shinc  [among  Sailors]  is  the  making  fafl,  or  tying  any 
thing  to  the  Ship’s  Sides,  Mafls,  £3V.  as  Pikes,  Muskets* 
Boards,  Casks,  kyfe. 

La'shite  A  in  the  Danijh  times,  a  common  forfeiture  of 

La'shlitej  12  Ores,  each  Ore  being  in  Value  6 d.  or 
as  others  1 6  d.  Sterling. 

A  Lask  [laxitas,  L.]  an  immoderate  loofenefs  of  the  Belly. 

La'skets  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  fmall  lines  like  loops,  faflned 
by  lewing  into  the  Bonnets  and  Drabblers. 

La'sking  [5m  Term]  the  fame  as  veering  or  failing  with 
quarter  Winds,  or  going  roomer,  or  going  large,  i.  e.  when 
a  Ship  fails  neither  by  a  Wind,  nor  direStly  before  the  Wind, 
but  as  it  were  quartering  between  both. 

Lassitude  \laffitudo,  L.]  a  wearinefs,  a  heavinefs  in  the 
limbs. 

La'bsctu  de  [with  Phyficians]  a  floppage  of  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  in  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles,  which  forebodes  fome  Sick- 
nefs  approaching.  L- 

Lassitudo  Ulcerofa  [with Phy.]  a  Symptom  ufually  attend¬ 
ing  the  cold  Fit  of  an  intermitting  Fever,  being  a  forenefs 
and  wearinefs  of  all  the  Joints  and  Bones. 

Last  [iafce)‘fc,  5<7.*.]  the  latefl,  the  hindmofl. 

Last  [laejf fee.  Sax  ]  a  Mould  or  wooden  Foot  to  make 
Shoes  on. 

To  Last  [laejftan,  Sax.]  to  abide,  to  continue,  to  endure. 

Last  [laefc  of  hlaejtran,  Sax.  to  load]  a  Burthen,  Mea¬ 
fure,  as  of  Pitch  Tar,  or  Allies ;  1 2  Barrels,  of  Corn  1  o  Quar¬ 
ters,  ofCod-fifli  12  Barrels,  of  Hides  12  Dozen,  of  red  Her¬ 
rings  20  Lades,  of  Stock-fifli  a  1000,  of  Gun-Powder  24 
Barrels. 

Last  Heir  [in  Law  J  he  to  whom  lands  fall  by  Efcheat  for 
want  of  a  lawful  Heir,  as  the  King,  Lord  of  the  Manour,  £sV. 

Last  [in  the  Marlhes  of  Kent]  a  Court  held  by  24  Jurats 
fwmmoned  by  the  Bailiff. 

La/stage  ^  a  Cufiom  challenged  in  fome  Markets  or  Fairs 

Lest  age  5  for  carrying  Goods  to  them  to  be  fold,  (sfc. 

La'stingness,  continuance,  durance,  wearing  a  longtime. 

Latch  [prob.  of  loquent,  F.  a  String  of  a  Latch]  a  faftning 
for  a  Door. 

I.a'tches  of  a  Clock,  thofe  Parts  which  wind  up  and  un¬ 
lock  the  Work. 

La'tchet  facet,  F.]  that  part  on  each  fide  a  Shoe,  by 
which  it  is  faflned. 

La'tchets  ->  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  lines  fewn  into  the  Top- 

La'skets  5  Sails  called  Bonnets  and  Drablers,  in  the 
form  of  loops,  by  which  the  Bonnets  are  laid  to  the  Courfes 
or  plain  Sails,  and  the  Drablers  to  the  Bonnets. 

Late  [late.  Sax.]  behind  in  time. 

La'test  latefc,  5^a’.]  hindmofl  in  time. 

Latebro'se  [ latebrej'us ,  L-]  full  of  Dens,  hiding  or  lurk¬ 
ing  Places. 

La'tent  [ latent ,  L  ]  lying  hid. 

La'teral  [ lateralis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  fides  of 
any  thing  ;  fideways. 

La'teral  Judge,  an  Afleffor,  one  that  fits  on  the  Bench 
with,  and  afiifts  another  Judge. 

La'teral  Difeaje,  the  Pleurify. 

Lateral  Equation  [in  Algebra]  an  Equation  that  has  only 
one  Root,  whereas  a  Quadratick  has  2,  a  Cubick  3  Roots,  &c. 

A  La'tere,  on  the  fide.  L. 

ALatere,  as  legate  a  latere  [q.  a  Counfellor  always  by 
one’s  Side  or  at  his  Elbow]  a  Title  given  to  thofe  Cardinals 
who  are  fent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Courts  of  foreign  Princes. 

Lath  [lafcfea,  5<t,v]  a  thin  piece  of- cleft  Wood;  alfo  a  Tur¬ 
ner’s  Inflrument.  Lath* 
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Lathe  [laeJJe,  Say.]  a  great  pah  or  divifion  in  a  Country, 
tontaining  3  or  more  Hundreds. 

A  La'ther.  [of  laver,  F.  to  wafh]  the  Froth  of  Water  and 
Soap. 

La'threve  ->  [in  the  Saxon  Government]  an  Officer  who 
Lei'dgrevej  had  Authority  over  the  third  part  of  a 
Country,  whofe  T erritory  was  called  a  Tithing. 

Lathy'ris  [\av^/f,  Gr.]  the  Herb  called  Gar  den- [purge.  L. 
Lathyrus  [\ *■&<•/>  Sb,  Gr.]  Chichelings,  Peafe-Everlaft- 
ing.  L. 

Lati  ar,  a  Feaft  inftituted  in  Honour  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Laticla'vium  [among  the  Romans]  a  Tuniok  or  Coat 
trimmed  with  broad  Studs  or  Euttons  like  the  head  of  a  Nail. 

It  was  a  Garment  of  diftinftion  and  of  the  fcnatorial  Order. 
Latifo'lius,  a,  um,  [in  Botan ■  Writ]  broad-leafed. 

La'tin  [ lingua  latina,  L]  the  Tongue  antiently  fpoken  in 
Rome. 

Latins  fer'ue,  certain  Feafts  appointed  by  Tarquinius  Su¬ 
perbus,  King  of  Rome,  and  celebrated  4  Days  lucccffivcly, 
during  which  they  offered  Sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  for 
preferving  the  Union  between  the  Latins  and  Romans. 

La'tinism,  a  fpeaking  or  writing  according  to  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 

La'tinist,  one  well  Verfedin  Latin. 

L.vtj'nity  [ latinitas ,  L]  the  Latin  Tongue,  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  it. 

To  La'tin  1  ze,  to  exprefs  ones  felf  after  the  manner  of  the 
Latins',  alfo  to  give  Latin  Terminations  to  Words. 

La'tion  [with  Pbilof  j  the  tranflating  or  moving  of  a  na¬ 
tural  Body  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  right  line ;  and  is 
much  the  fame  as  local  Motion. 

La'tissimus  Dorfi  [with  Anat .]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Arm  which 
ariles  chiefly  from  the  feven  lower  Spires  of  the  Vertebra,  or 
turning  Joints  of  the  Cheft,  and  all  thofe  of  the  Loins,  and  is 
inferted  to  the  Shoulder  Bone,  by  a  fhort,  flat,  ftrong  Ten¬ 
don.  It  is  alfo  called  Anifcalpior  and  Terfor. 

Latita'tion}  [/at  it  at  io,  L]  a  lurking  or  lying  hid. 

LaTitat,  a  Writ  whereby  all  Men  in  perfonal  Aftions 
are  called  originally  to  the  King’s  Bench.  Latitat  fignilies  he 
lies  hid,  fo  that  being  ferved  with  this  Writ,  he  mull  put  in 
fecurity  for  his  appearance  at  the  Day  appointed. 

La'txtude  [ latitudo ,  L .]  width,  widenefs,  Compafs,  &c. 
Latitude  of  a  Place  [in  Geography ]  is  the  diftance  of  that 
Place  either  North  or  South,  from  the  Equinoftial,  and  is 
meafured  by  that  Ark  of  the  Meridian  of  the  Place  which  is  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  Place  and  the  Equinoftial. 

Difference  of  Latitude  [in  Navigation ]  is  the  Northing  or 
Southing  of  a  Ship  or  the  way  gained,  to  the  Northward  or 
Southward. 

Latitude  of  a  Star  [with  Aflronomers]  is  the  fpace  that 
any  Star  or  Planet  goes  at  any  time  from  the  Ecliptick* 

Apparent  Latitude  [. Aftron .]  is  the  diftance  of  its  appa¬ 
rent  Place  from  the  Ecliptick. 

Northern  Latitude  of  a  Star  [ Aflron .]  is  its  diftance  from 
the  Ecliptick  towards  the  North  Pole. 

Southern  Latitude  of  a  Star  [Aflron]  is  its  diftance  from 
the  Ecliptick  towards  the  South  Pole. 

Latitude  of  Health  [with  Pbyficians]  that  deviation  from 
a  certain  Standard  of  Weight  and  Bulk,  which  a  Perlon  can¬ 
not  admit  of  without  falling  into  a  Difeafe. 

Latitudina'rian  [of  latitudo,  L]  Perfons  who  take  too 
great  a  liberty  in  matters  of  Religion. 

La'tomy  [i latomia ,  L.  of  e*v>tu*,  Gr.]  a  Quarry  of  Stones^ 
La'tomist  [ latomus ,  L.  of  a  Stone,  and 

xiyiu,  to  cut,  Gr]  a  Stone-Cutter,  a  Mafon. 

Lato'na  [according  to  the  Poets]  the  Mother  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  by  Jupiter. 

La'trant  [latrans,  L]  Barking,  as  a  Latrant  Writer,  an 
Author  who  fnarls  at  others, 

Latri'a  [A*Tfti«,  Gr.]  the  Worftnp  of  God,  L. 
Latrocina  tiok,  a  robbing,  plundering  or  pillaging. 
Latrqci'nium,  Larceny,  Theft,  Robbery.  L- 
Latrocinium  [in  Ant.  Charters ]  the  liberty  and  privilege 
of  adjudging  and  executing  Thieves,  Malefactors. 
La'trocin’y.  See  Latrocinium. 

La'tten  [lartoen,  Du.]  Iron  tinned  over.  _ 

La'tter  Math  [lafcejl  Ms’S,  S<?Ar.]a  fecond  Mowing. 
La'ttice  [of  latJTa,  Sax.  a  Lathe]  a  Window  made  o 
Lathe-work. 

La'tus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ]  broad. 

Latus  primarium  [in  Conick  Sell  ions]  a  right  line  drawn 
thro’  the  Vertex  of  the  Section,  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the 
triangular  Section  of  the  Cone,  and  within  it. 

Latus,  a  Side,  L. 

Latus  relhim  [in  Conicd  Seffions]  the  fame  as  Parameter, 


Latus  tranfverfim  [of  the  Hyperbola]  is  a  right  line  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  Vertices  of  the  two  oppoflte  Sections. 
Lavame'ntum,  a  Fomentation,  L. 

Lava’ndula  [with  Botan]  Lavender,  Lavender  Spike.  L. 
Lavato'rium  [old  Rec]  a  Laundry,  L. 

Lavatory  "1  [in  Chili  in  America]  certain  Places  where 
Lavade'ro  j  Gold  is  got  out  of  the  Earth  by  wafliing. 
Lava'tion,  a  walhing,  efpecially  of  Metals  and  Minerals^ 
a  cleanfing  them  from  their  Filth,  by  walhing  them  in  Water 
or  fome  other  Liquor. 

Laud  [of  laus,  L]  Praife,  Commendation. 

Lau'dable  [laudabilis,  L, j  worthy  of  Praife,  commen¬ 
dable. 

Laudable  Matter  [with  &/Xy.]  fuch  Matter  of  a  Wound 
as  is  natural  and  has  no  bad  quality. 

Laudanum  [with  Pbyficians]  the  finer  and  purer  Part  of 
Opium,  drawn  in  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  then  re¬ 
duced  to  its  due  Confidence,  ufed  to  compofe  to  Reft. 

Lauda'tive  [laudativus,  L]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Praife 
or  Commendation. 

Laudi'mium  [in  the  Civil  Lav]  the  fiftieth  Part  of  the 
Value  of  the  Land  or  Houfes,  which  in  antient  Times  the 
Proprietor  paid  to  the  new  Tenant,  as  an  acknowledgment 
upon  Inveftiture,  or  for  being  put  into  Pofleflion. 

Lau'du  m,  a  decifive  Sentence  or  Award  of  an  Arbitrator. 
Lauds  [ laudes ,  L]  Praifes  faid  or  fung  laft  at  Morning  or 
Evening  Service. 

To  Lave  [of  lavare,  L.  to  walh]  to  fcoop  or  throw  Wa¬ 
ter  out  of  a  Veflel,  Boat,  &c. 

To  Lav-e  a  Defign  [with  Painters]  is  to  do  a  Pifture  ovet 
with  wafli ;  to  cleanfe,  frefhen  or  touch  it  up. 

La'vedan,  a  Gennet  of  an  Iron  Gray. 

To  Lave'er  [latiecen,  Du]  to  fleer  a  Ship  fometinieS 
one  way,  and  fometimes  another. 

La'vender  [lavendula,  L]  a  well  known  fragrant  Herb. 
Lavender  Cotton,  an  Herb. 

La’ver  [lavoir,  F.  labrum,  L]  a  Veflel  to  wafh  in. 
Laver,  Brook-lime,  Water-crefles  or  Water-parfley. 
Laver  Bread  [ufed  in  Glatnorganjbire,  &c.]  a  fort  of  Food 
made  of  a  Sea  Plant,  that  feem  to  be  Oifer  Green  or  Sea- 
Liver -wort , 

Lave'rna,  the  Goddefs  of  Thieves. 

Lau'ching']  [.Iplapan'oe  and  ftleatoojl,  SrfX.]  the  Aft  of 
Lau'ghterj  laughing. 

Laughter,  the  Antients  ufed  to  paint  Laughter,  or  the 
Genius  or  Deity  of  it,  in  a  Garment  of  various  Colours. 

To  Laugh  [lhajtan,  Sax]  to  do  the  Aftion  of  laughingi 
La'vish  [of  lavare,  L.  to  walh,  Skinner,  or  of  xvirdi'*,  to 
deftroy  or  empty,  or  \*po<rm,  Gr.  to  gorge,  Minjhev]  to  be 
lavilh  of,  to  wafte  or  fquander  away. 

Lavish,  prodigal,  waftful,  extravagant. 

La  vishness  T  profufenefSj  waftfulnefs. 

La'vishmentJ  r 

To  LaunceT  Phrafe ]  to  put  out;  thus  they  lay, 

To  Lau  isch  J  launce  out  this  Davit,  See. 

To  Launce  aft  \  [Sea  Term]  in  flowing  Things  m 
To  Launch  forward]  the  Hold,  fignilies  ftow  it  aft,  or 

flow  it  forward.  „  ...  ,  ......  , 

Launce  ho  \Sen  Phrafc\  ufed  when  the  Yard  is  hoifed  high 

enough,  or  the  Pump  fucks. 

To  Launch  [of  lancir,  F.]  a  Ship  or  Boat,  is  to  put  it  a- 
float  out  of  a  Dock. 

Laund  [launb,  Sax]  fignifies  a  Plain  among  Trees.  # 
Lau'nder  [in  the  Tin-works]  a  Trench  in  a  Floor  cut  eight 
Foot  long  and  ten  Foot  over,  with  a  Turf  at  one  End  for  a 
Stopper,  to  let  the  Water  (that  comes  along  with  the  bruiied. 
Ore  from  the  Coffer  of  a  ftamping  Mill)  run  away  while  the 

Ore  finks  to  the  Bottom .  ,  .  ,  u  u 

Laura'go  [with  Botanifs]  a  fort  of  Laurel,  of  the  Herb 

Ground  Pine,  L.  ■ 

Lau' rea  [with  Potan]  the  Bay-Tree  or  Laurel,  L.  . 
Poet  Lau'reat,  a  Title  commonly  given  to  the  Kings 

Poet,  tAc. 

Laureat  \Jauredtusy  L.]  crowned 

Lau'reated  j  The  antient  Conquerors 

Crowns  of  Laurel,  in  token  of  Viftory.  , .  M 

Lau'reated  Letters,  Letters  bound  up  irt  Laurel,  fuch 
as  the  Roman  General?  were  ufed  to  fend  to  the  Senate,  when 
the  Contents  of  them  were  Viftory  and  Conqueit. 

Laurel  [figuratively]  is  the  Emblem  of  Viftofy  and 

TLU aTr^l  [hieroglyphically]  reprefents  Favour  and  Preserva¬ 
tion  becaufe  Lightening  never  blafts  it  as  it  does  other  Trees, 
and  upon  that  account  it  is  dedicated  to  Jupiter  mP  Apollo. 

Laurea'tion  fin  the  Univerfities  m  Scotland ]  the  Aftion 
of  taking  up  the  Degrees  of  a  Matter  of  Arts. 


with  Laurel, 
ufed  to  wear 


Laxj'rentalia  [among  the  Romans ]  Feftivals  or  Holy- 
Days  dedicated  to  Laurentia,  who  was  the  Nurfe  to  Romulus 
and  Remus ,  L.  — - 

Laureo'la  [with  Botanf]  the  common  laurel  Shrub ; 
alio  the  Spurge  or  laurel  Wreath,  L. 

Laureoce'rasus  [with  Botan.]  the  Chefry-bay  Tree. 
Lau'rets,  certain  Pieces  of  Gold,  coined  A.  D.  1619. 
with  the  Head  of  K.  James  I.  laureated.  The  20  Shilling 
piece  was  marked  with  XX,  the  10  Shilling  piece  with  X, 
the  5  Shilling  piece  with  V. 

Lauri'comous  [lauricomus,  £.]  full  of  Bay  at  Top;  hav¬ 
ing  Hair  like  Bays. 

Lauri  gerous  [ lauriger ,  L~]  wearing  a  Garland  of  Bays. 
Lau'rus,  the  Bay  Tree,  L. 

Laurusti'nus  [with  Botan.~]  the  wild  Bay. 

Law  [lajje,  5/?ar.] 

Law  [among  Moralijls]  is  a  Decree  by  which  a  Sovereign 
obliges  a  Subjedt  to  conform  his  Aftions  to  what  he  pre¬ 
scribes,  or  a  Rule  of  adling  or  not  affing,  fet  down  by  fome 
intelligent  Being,  or  Perfons  having  Authority  for  fo  doing. 

Pofitive  Law  [in  Ethichs]  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
foie  Pleafure  of  the  Law-giver. 

The  natural  Law  [in  E  thicks']  is  one  which  is  exadtly  fit¬ 
ted  to  fuit  with  the  rational  and  focial  Nature  of  Man;  fo 
that  human  Kind  cannot  maintain  an  honeft  and  peaceful  Fel- 
lowfiiip  without  it. 

La  w  of  Merchants,  a  fpecial  Law  peculiar  to  Merchants,  and 
different  from  the  common  Law  of  England ;  which  is,  if 
there  be  two  joint  Merchants,  and  one  of  them  dies,  his  Exe¬ 
cutor  lhall  have  the  Moiety.  '  It  is  alfo  called  the  Law  of  the 
Staple. 

La w  of  MarF*\  is  alfo  called  Reprifal,  is  that  whereby 
Law  of  Mart  j  Men  take  the  Goods  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  have  received  wrong,  and  cannot  get  ordinary  Jultice, 
when  ever  they  find  them  within  their  own  Bounds  or  Pre¬ 
empts. 

La  w-Day  [laS'e-toae^;,  Sax,]  any  Day  of  open  Court ;  but 
Was  antiently  ufed  of  the  more  folemn  Courts  of  a  County  or 
Hundred.  1 

Laws  [of  Nations']  are  of  two  forts,  either  Primary  or  Se- 
cundary ;  the  Primary  Lams  are  fuch  as  concern  Embaffies, 
and  the  Entertainment  of  Strangers;  and  fuch  as  concern 
raffick,  and  the  like ;  the  Secundary  Lams  are  fuch  as  con¬ 
cern  Arms. 

Law,  was  painted  by  the  Antients  in  purple  Robes,  feed¬ 
er  with  Stars,  in  a  Mantle  of  Carnation  Colour  fringed  with 
Gold. 

Law  [lap,  Sax.]  fignifies  a  Hill  among  Borderers, 

Law  [of  Arms]  the  allowed  Rules  and  Precepts  of  War,  as 
to  make  and  obferve  Leagues  and  Truces;  to  punilh  fuch  as 
offend  in  a  Camp,  pgV. 

Laws  [of  Molmutius]^Sk  Laws  of  Dunmallo  Molmutius , 
the  1 6th  King  of  the  Britains,  who  began  his  Reign  44.4 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour. 

Laws  of  Oleron  [fo  called,  becaufe  made  at  Oleron,  an 
liland  of  France,  when  King  Richard  was  there]  certain  Laws 
belonging  to  Sea  Affairs. 

.  Laivs  Spiritual,  the  Ecclefiaftical  or  Civil  Laws,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Ordinary  and  Ecclefiaftical  Judges  aft  in 
thofe  Caufes  that  come  under  their  Cognizance. 

Laws  of  the  tmelve  Fables  [among  the  Romans]  certain 
Laws  compos’d  from  thofe  of  Solon,  and  other  Conftitudons 
of  Greece,  by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  which  were  en¬ 
graved  on  twelve  Tables  of  Brafs,  and  committed  to  the  Cu- 
ftody  of  the  Magiftrates,  called  Decemviri. 

La wes  [in  the  Borders  between  England  and  Scotland] 
certain  round  Heaps  of  Stones. 

La'winc  */ Dogs,  is  cutting  off  three  Claws  of  the  Fore¬ 
foot  by  the  Skin,  or  the  Ball  of  the  Fore-foot. 

L  a' w less  Court  [fo  called,  becaufe  held  at  an  unlawful 
'  0U5  a  C°urt  held  King's  Hall  at  Rochford  in  Effex,  on 
the  Wednefday  next  after  every  Michaelmas  Day,  at  the  Cock 
crowing,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manour  of  Raleigh.  The 
Steward  and  Suiters  whifper  to  each  other,  and  have  no  Can- 
dies,  or  any  Pen  and  Ink,  but  fupply  that  Office  with  a  Coal. 
And  he  that  owes  Suit  and  Service  to  this  Court,  and  appears 
not,  forfeits  to  the  Lord  double  his  Rent,  every  Hour  he  is 
abient.  J 

Lawless  Man,  one  who  has  no  Benefit  of  the  Law,  an 
Outlaw. 

La'wless  [la&heleJTe,  Sax.]  that  is  without  Law;  irre¬ 
gular,  diforderly. 

Law'lesness,  illegality,  diforderlinefs ;  alfo  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  an  outlaw’d  Perfon. 

Lawn  [lande,  F.]  a  great  Plain  in  a  Park. 

Lawn  [of  Kim,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  fine  Linen  Cloath. 


Lawn  [ Dooms-Day  Book]  a  Plain  between  two  Woods. 
La  x,  a  kind  of  Filh. 

Lax  [laxus,  L.]  loofe,  flack. 

La'xamen  'L  [lax amentum,  L]  releafe,  Refreftiment,  re¬ 
laxation. 

Laxa'ntia  [with  Phyfic.]  loofening  Medicines,  which 
foften,  fcour,  and  cleanfe  the  Bowels,  L. 

La'xated  fax  at  us,  L.]  loofened,  (Ac. 

.  La'xative  [ laxativus ,  L.]  that  is  of  a  loofening  or  open¬ 
ing  Quality.  r 

La'xatives  [laxantia,  L]  loofening  Medicines.  L. 
Laxa'tion,  a  flackening,  eafing;  alfo  a  loofening.  L. 
La'xity  [laxitas,  L.]  loofenefs,  flacknefs. 

Lay,  a  Word  fignifying  moan  or  complaint  [old  French]  \ 
kind  of  antient  Poetry  confifting  of  very'  fhort  Verfes. 

Lay  [ley,  Sax.]  a  Song  or  Poem. 

Lay,  of a  Bed  of  Mortar. 

To  L  a  y  [lic£ean.  Sax.]  to  put  or  place. 

To  Lay  [with  Gardners]  is  to  bend  down  the  Branches  of 
a  T ree,  and  to  cover  them  that  they  may  take  Root. 

,  To  Lay  an  evil  Spirit,  to  confine  it  that  it  do  not  infefl 
Houfes. 

To  Lay  Land  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  Sail  from  it  juft  as  far  as 
you  can  fee  it. 

Lay  Brother  [among  the  Romanics]  an  illiterate  Perfon, 
who  does  the  fervile  Offices  in  a  Convent  or  Monaftery; 
but  is  not  in  any  Oders,  nor  makes  any  Vows,  enters  not  in¬ 
to  the  Choir,  and  wears  a  Habit  different  from  the  Monks 
(sfe. 

Lay  Man  [of  laicus,  L.  of  Gr.]  one  who  follows  a 

fecular  Employment,  or  has  not  entered  into  Holy  Orders. 

Lay  Stall  [of  lay  and  Jtal,  Sax.]  a  Place  to  lay  Dun? 
Soil  or  Rubbifh  in.  ‘  >  S' 

Lay  Man,  a  Statue  of  Wood,  whofe  Joints  are  fo  made, 
that  they  may  be  put  into  any  Pofture. 

Lay  [oflea£,  .Sk?*.]  whether  it  ftand  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  Name,  fignifies  a  Field  or  Pailure;  but  fuch  a  Field 
as  is  not  often  ploughed. 

Lay'er,  a  Place  in  a  Creek,  where  fmall  Oifters  are 
thrown,  which,  by  the  Laws  of  the  Admiralty,  are  to  lie 
there  till  a  broad  Shilling,  put  in  between  both  Shells,  may 
be  heard  to  rattle  when  it  is  fliut. 

Layer  [with  Gardeners]  a  young  Sprout  covered  with 
Mould  in  order  to  raife  its  kind. 

La'zar  [of  lazarus]  a  Leper  or  leprous  Perfon. 
Lazare'tto  [lazuret,  F.  lazaretto,  Ital.]  a  Lazar-houfe, 
a  Peft-houfe,  an  Hofpital  for  Lepers. 

La'ziness,  flothfulnels,  fluggifhnefs,  idlenefs. 

La'zy  [longt),  Du.]  flothful,  fluggifh,  idle. 

Lea  [at  Kedenninijler]  a  Quantity  of  Yarn,  containing 
200  Threads,  reeled  on  a  Reel  four  Yards  about. 

Leach  [as  tho’  le  ache,  which  it  caufes  in  Workmens 
Joints]  hard  Work,  a  term  very  common  with  the  Miners  in 
the  North. 

Fo  Leach,  to  cut  up  [a  Term  in  Carving]  as  leach  that 
Bramn,  i.  e.  cut  it  up. 

Leach  Troughs  [in  the  Salt  Works]  Veffels  in  which  the 
Salt  is  fet  to  drain. 

Lea/cher  [prob.  of  le^eji,  Sax.]  a  luftful  Perfon,  a 
Whore-monger. 

Lea'cherous,  luftful. 

of  kSeWcipe  or  leSeji-Beam, 

Leao  [leabe,  Sax.]  a  Metal  compofed  of  an  earthy  Salt 
and  Sulphur,  impure  and  ill  digefted  with  imperfeft  Mercurv. 

Crni?1W  3r  fr  th<;  Nature  of  Antimony.  It  is  the  heaviefi: 
of  al  bodies  after  Mercury,  it  has  the  greatell  affinity  with 
Gold  of  any  Metals  in  point  of  Weight.  Some  Authors  af- 
firm,  that  if  a  Perfon  lhall  dip  his  Hand  in  the  Juice  of  Water 
Mallows,  Purflain  and  Mercury,  he  may  put  it  into  melted 
Lead  without  harm ;  the  natural  Coldnefs  of  thefe  Juices,  and 
then-  Thicknefs,  covering  the  Hand  as  it  were  with  a  Skin. 

It  is  eafily  bent,  and  as  readily  melted,  and  differs  only  from 
ron,  in  that  the  Parts  lie  more  clofe  together,  and  more 
fmooth,  which  makes  it  fo  pliable  and  heavier  than  Iron. 

Lead  Wort,  a  kind  of  Herb. 

Lead  [among  Sailors]  See  Sounding  Lead. 

^EadT  JsaIfad  of  ^out  fix  or  feven  Pound 
Head  Sea  Lead  j  Weight,  ten  or  twelve  Inches  long,  and 
faftened  at  the  end  of  the founding  Line  or  deep  Sea  Line. 

To  heave  the  Lead  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  ftand  by  the  Ship’s 

J™  f’  ?r  n  u  Cha!nS’  and  t0  throw  out  the  Lead,  and 
found  the  Depth  of  the  Waters,  to  know  where  the  Ship 

may  fail ;  and  lie  that  heaves  the  Lead,  fings  the  Depth  he  finds. 

I  o  Lead  [lastean,  S/M\]  to  conduct. 

Leaf  [lea ye.  Sax.]  a  Part  of  a  Tree  or  Plant  well  known. 

A  Leaf 


A  Leaf  [with  Bo  tan' ]  is  defined  to  be  a  Part  of  a  Plant 
extended  into  length  and  breadth,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
have  one  fide  diftinguilhable  from  the  other. 

u  Afimple  Leaf,  is  that  which  is  not  divided  to  the  middle 

In  feveral  Parts,  each  refembling  a  Leaf  it  felf,  as  in  a  Dock 
LeA'FDIAN  [leajtaan,  Sax.]  a  Lady. 

Lea  gue  [leuca,  L.  ligue,  F.]  the  length  of  3  Miles. 
League,  in  France ,  contains  2282  Fathoms  or  Toifes,  in 
Spain  3400  geometrical  Paces,  in  Sweden  5000,  and  in 
Hungary  6000. 

Leacue  [ligue ,  F.  q.  ligatio,  L.  a  binding]  a  Covenant, 
C5V-  but  efpecially  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Nations, 
Princes,  States,  £5 fc. 

Lea  guer  [Upgffj  Dan. 3  a  Siege  laid  to  the  Town; 
hence  to  beleaguer. 

Leak  [in  a  Ship]  a  Hole  in  it,  by  which  the  Water  comes  in. 
To  flop  a  Leak  [Sea  Term]  is  to  put  into  it  a  Plug  wrapt  in 
Oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  in  a  Tarpawlin  Clout,  to  keep 
out  the  Water,  or  to  nail  a  piece  of  Sheet  Lead  upon  the  Place. 

To  Leak  [fpoken  of  Veffels]  is  when  the  Liquor  contain¬ 
ed  in  them,  runs  out  at  fome  Hole  or  Chink. 

Tofpring  a  L  eak  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  when  a  Ship,  by  opening 
fome  Chink,  takes  in  more  Water  than  ordinary. 

Lea  kage  [in  Trajjick]  an  allowance  made  to  a  Merchant 
of  1 2  per  Cent  in  liquid  Things. 

Leakage  [with  Brewers]  an  allowance  of  3  in  23  Barrels 
of  Beer,  and  2  in  22  of  Ale. 

Lea  king  [of  tckcrij  Du  ]  running  out  of  a  Veflel,  thro’ 
fome  Hole  or  Chink. 

Lea  ky,  full  of  Leaks. 

Leam  [leoma,  &7,v.]  a  Flalh  of  Fire  or  Lightening. 

Le  aaP 

Liam  J*  C Hunt.  Term]  a  line  to  hold  a  Dog  in  ;  a  Lcafh. 
Lean  [lasne,  Sax.]  poor  in  Flelh. 

T  o  Lean  [hlynian,  6V/A'.]  to  reft  againft,  to  ftay  upon ; 
alfo  to  incline  or  bend. 

Lea'nness  [Itenenefye,  Sax.~]  poornefs  in  Flelh. 

To  Leap  [hlepan,  Sax.]  to  jump. 

A  Leap  [hleap,  Sax.]  a  jump. 

A  Leap"!  [leap.  Sax.]  a  Meafure  of  half  a  Bulhel;  alfo  a 
A  Lib  j  a  Corn  Basket.  » 

A  Leap,  a  Wheel  or  Device  to  catch  Fifh  in. 

Leap  Year  [fo  called  of  leaping  a  Day]  confifts  of  366 
Days,  and  returns  every  4th  Year,  the  other  3  containing  but 
365  Days  each.  The  Reafon  of  it  is,  the  Sun  not  making 
his  annual  Revolution  in  exaftly  365  Days,  but  in  365  Days, 

5  Hours,  49  Minutes  and  1 6  Seconds,  a  Day  is  added  to  e- 
very  4th  Year,  to  make  amends  for  the  5  Hours,  49  Minutes, 
19  Seconds,  which  yet  is  too  much. 

To  Learn  [leojinian.  Sax]  to  receive  Inftruftion  in 
Letters,  Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  alfo  to  get  Intelligence,  &c. 

To  Learn  [ltejian.  Sax]  to  inftruft  or  inform. 

Lea  rning  [of  leoPnelTe,  Sax]  Erudition. 

Lea'rner  [leojinejie,  tut.*.]  one  who  learns. 

Leasf  [prob.  of  laiffer,  F.  to  leave]  a  Deed  or  Writing, 
relating  the  demife  or  letting  of  Lands  or  Tenements  for  a 
certain  Rent. 

Lease  [by  Indenture]  is  letting  Land  or  Teriement,  right 
of  Common,  Rent  or  any  Inheritance,  to  another  for  Term 
of  Years  or  Life,  for  a  Rent  referved  in,  Writing  indented. 

Lease  Parole,  is  a  Leafe  as  above  mentioned;  but  by 
Word  of  Mouth. 

Leash"!  [lejfe,  F.[  a  leather  Thong,  with  which  a  Fal- 
Lease  J  coner  holds  a  Hawk. 

A  Leash  of  Greyhounds,  three  in  Number. 

Leash  Lazes  [with  Hunters]  certain  Laws  or  Rules  to  be 
obferved  in  Hunting  or  Courfing. 

Lea'sing  [prob.  of  lefftt,  Du.  orofhyan,  Sax]  glean¬ 
ing,  picking  up  fcattcred  Corn  after  reaping. 

Lea  sing  [leafun^e.  Sax]  lying,  telling  lies. 

Le^ee'12  "V  Party  to  whom  a  Leafe  is  granted. 

Lesso°  R  1  ^1C  Pcr^on  w^°  lets  or  g^nts  a  Leafe. 

Lea'sure^  [loifir,  F.]  opportunity,  convenient  or  va- 
Lei'sure  o  cant  Time. 

Least  [leaftr,  Saar.]  the  fmalleft. 

Leat,  a  Trench  for  the  conveyance  of  Water  to  or  from 
a  Mill. 

Leath  [Iea^,  Tax]  a  Barn.  N.  C. 

Lea'ther  [le'Seji,  Sax]  the  Skin  or  Hide  of  a  Beaft  tanned. 
Leave  [leafe,  &?*.]]  liberty,  permiflion,  licence. 

To  Leave  [of  belifan,  Sax]  to  forfake,  to  depart  from. 

To  give  Leave  [prob.  of  lijcan,  S^.v.]  to  permit. 

Lea'ven  [levain,  F.]  a  piece  of  Dough  faltedand  fowred, 
to  ferment  and  relilh  a  Mafs  of  Dough  for  Bread. 


Lea'ven  of  Sin  [Theology]  an  inclination  to  do  Evil,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  corruptnefs  of  human  Nature. 

Lea'ver  [levier,  F.  of  levator,  L]  a  Bar  for  failing  a 
heavy  Weight. 

Leaver  [in  Mechdnicks]  one  of  the  6  Principles,  is  a 
balance  relling  on  a  determinate  Point,  called  its  Hypomoclion 
or  Fulcrum ,  the  Centre  not  being  in  the  middle,  as  in  the 
common  Ballance,  but  near  to  one  End;  by  which  means  it 
will  raife  a  great  Weight. 

Leaves  [of  leafe,  Sax]  of  a  Tree,  Plant,  &c. 

.  Leca  nomancy  [Mtsi>’Of<si»TH«,  Gr.]  Divination  by  Water 
m  a  Bafon. 

Leccator  [old  Rec]  a  Leacher,  a  Debauchee,  a  Tavern 
haunter. 

Le'ctionary,  a  Service  Book  or  Milfal. 

Lectiste'rnia  [among  the  Romans]  a  religious  Ceremo¬ 
ny,  Beds  being  placed  in  the  Adytum  of  the  Temples,  to  fet 
the  Statues  of  their  Gods  on  round  the  Tables,  and  for  People 
to  lye  on,  and  eat  the  Feftival  Cheer,  which  was  there  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Gods,  L. 

Lectiste'rnium  [with  Phyficianf]  that  Apparatus  which 
is  neceftary  for  the  Cure  of  a  lick  Perfon  in  Bed. 

Lectua  us  [with  Phyficians]  a  Name  which  they  give  to 
a  fick  Perfon  confined  in  "his  Bed. 

Le'cture,  a  reprimand  or  chiding  Speech,  as  a  Curtain 
Lefture. 


Lectu  re  [ledlura,  L]  a  reading ;  alfo  an  Inftruftion  given 
by  a  Mailer  to  his  Scholars ;  alfo  a  DifcOurfc  made  upon  a 
Text  of  Scripture,  Art  or  Science,  a  Sermon. 

Le'cturer  [ ledtor ,  L]  a  Reader  of  Ledlures,  i.  e.  certain 
Portions  of  any  Art  or  Science,  read  in  publick  Schools. 

Lecturer  [of  a  Church]  a  Minifter  who  preaches  in  the 
Afternoon,  having  no  Benefit,  befides  the  free  Gift  of  the 
People. 

Lectu'rnium  [old  Rec]  a  reading  Desk  or  Pew  in  a 
Church. 


Le'da,  Daughter  of  Theflius,  and  Mother  of  C  aft  or  and 
Clytemnejlra,  by  her  Husband  Tyndarus,  King  of  Oebalia,  and 
of  Pollux  and  Helena  by  Jupiter,  who  in  the  fhape  of  a  Swan 
enjoyed  her,  as  fhc  was  bathing  herfelf  in  the  River  Eurotas ; 
and  fhe  was  afterwards  delivered  of  an  Egg,  of  which  they 
both  proceeded. 

Led  ger  [prob.  of  legere,  L.  to  gather  together]  the  chief 
of  a  Merchants  Books,  in  which  every  Man’s  particular  Ac¬ 
count,  and  alfo  all  the  Goods  bought  and  fold,  are  diftindlly 
placed,  each  by  themfelves ;  as  Debtor  on  the  left  Page  and 
Creditor  on  the  right. 

Le'dges  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  Pieces  of  Timber  lying  acrofs 
from  the  Waf  e-trees  to  the  Roof-trees ;  which  ferve  to  bear 
up  the  nettings  or  the  grating  over  the  half  Deck. 

Lee  J  [ofleag']  whether  it  ftand  at  the  beginning  or  end 
Leg  S  of  a  Name  fignifies  a  Field  or  Pafture;  but  fuch  a 
Ley  S  Field  as  is  not  often  plou  ghed. 

Lee  [Sea  Language j  that  part  which  the  Wind  blows  upon, 
or  is  oppofite  to  the  Wind,  as  the  Lee-fhore. 

Lee  Fangs  [in  a  Ship]  a  Rope  reev’d  or  let  into  Crengles  of 
the  Courfes,  when  the  Mariners  would  hale  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Sail,  either  to  lace  on  a  Bonnet  or  to  take  in  the  Sail. 

To  be  under  the  Lee  Shore  [Sea  Term]  is  to  be  clofe  under 
the  Wind,  or  under  the  Weather  Shore. 

To  come  by  the  Lee  A  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  bring  her  fo. 
To  lay  a  Ship  by  the  Lee  J  that  all  her  Sails  may  be  flat  a- 
gainft  the  Mafts  and  Shrouds,  and  fo  that  the  W  ind  may  come 
right  on  her  Broad-lidc.  Hence 

To  come  by  the  Lee  [Proverb]  is  to  come  off  with  lofs. 

To  have  a  care  of  the  Lee  Latch  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  Word  of 
Command  given  to  the  Steers-Man,  requiring  him  to  keep  the 
Ship  near  the  Wind. 

Lee  Watch  [Sea  Term]  a  Word  of  Command  to  a  Man  at 
the  Helm,  and  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  lake  care  that  the  Ship 
don't  go  to  the  Leeward  of  her  Courfe. 

Leech  [iaece  ^Flaacnian,  Sax.  to  heal]  a  Phyfician,  as  a 
Horfe- leach,  i.  e.  a  Horfe  Dodlor. 

Leech  Worm\  a  kind  of  Infe£h 
Horfe  Leech  j 

Leed  Month T  [q.  Loud  Month,  of  July’s,  Sax.  a  noife  or 
Leid  Month  j  uproar]  the  Month  of  March,  fo  called  on 
account  of  the  Winds  being  then  high  and  boifterous. 

Leek  [leac,  Sax]  a  Pot-Herb. 

To  Leer  [prob.  of  hleajr,  Sax.  the  Fore-head,  or  ICETj 
Dan.  to  laugh]  to  call  a  fly  ot  wifhful  look. 

Leer\  [of  laper,  Teut.  to  lodge]  the  Place  where  he 
Lair  J  lies  to  dry  himfelf  after  he  hath  been  wet  by  the 
Dew. 

Leero  Viol[<\.  Lyra  Viol]  a  kind  of fnufical  Inftrument. 
Lees  [ lies  F.]  the  Dregs  of  any  Liquid. 

^  p  LeEs 


!ees  [of  Wine]  the  Dregs  of  it,  .of  which  the  Diftillers 
Intake  ftrong  Waters. 

Leet  [of  litibus,  L ■  Law  Suits,  or  of  li^e,  Sax.  little, 
q.  d.  a  little  Court;  or  (as  others)  of  Ger.  a  County 

Judge,  or  oflas'san,  Sax.  to  cenlure]  a  kind  of  Court  held  by 
Lords  of  Manours,  as  Court  Leet,  Leet  Jury,  See. 

Leets*\  {old  Reel]  Meetings  appointed  for  the  Nomina- 

LeitsJ  tion  or  Election  of  Officers. 

Leetch  [of  a  Sail]  the  outward  Edge  or  Skirt  of  it,  from 
the  earing  to  the  Clew ;  or  rather  the  Middle  of  the  Sails  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two. 

Leetch  Lines  [in  a  Ship]  Lines  to  hale  in  the  top  Sails, 
when  they  were  to  be  taken  in. 

Lee'ward  Ship  [ Sea  Term]  a  Ship  which  is  not  fall  by  the 
Wind,  or  that  does  not  fail  fo  near  the  Wind,  or  make  her 
Way  fo  well  as  Ihe  might. 

Leeward  Tide,  is  when  the  Wind  and  Tide  go  both  one 
way. 

To  fall  to  the  Leeward  {Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  lofe  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Wind. 

Leeward  Way  [with Mariners']  fomewhat  allow’d  for  the 
driving  of  a  Ship  to  the  Leeward,  from  that  Point  which  file 
feems  to  go  by  the  Compafs. 

Leaf  Silver,  a  Fine  antiently  paid  by  a  Tenant  to  his 
Lord  for  leave  to  Plough  and  Sow. 

Leg  [l£tfe  of  ICCftCFt,  Tent,  to  kick]  a  Limb  or  part  of 
an  animal  Body. 

Legs  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  Ropes  of  the  Martnets  that  go  thro’ 
the  bolt  Ropes  of  the  Main  and  Fofe  Sail. 

Legs  [in  Trigonometry]  the  two  Sides  of  a  right  angled 
Triangle,  when  the  third  is  taken  for  the  Bafe. 

Leg  a  [old  Reel]  the  allay  ofMony. 

Le'gabile  {legabilis,  /,.]  not  intailed  as  Hereditary,  but 
may  be  bequeathed  as  Legacy. 

Le'gacy  {legatum,  L]  a  Gift  bequeathed  by  a  Teftator  in 
his  Will. 

Legal  {legalis,  L]  lawful,  according  to  law;  alfo  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  JewiJb  Law. 

Legalis  Homo,  one  who  Hands  reBus  in  Curia,  not  Out¬ 
law’d  or  Excommunicated. 

LeGa'LITyT  ,  r  ,  r 

T  >  Iawrulnefs. 

Legalness  j 

Le'gatary')  {legatarius,  Ll]  a  Perfon  to  whom  a  Le- 

Legatee'  j  gacy  is  bequeathed. 

Legate  {legatus,  L]  is  properly  an  Envoy  or  Ambaffa- 
dor,  fent  by  one  Prince  or  State  to  another,  to  treat  on  fome 
Affair :  but  now  the  Title  of  Legate  is  given  particularly  to 
one  that  is  fent  by  the  Pope  to  a  Prince  or  State,  and  is  e- 
fteemed  equal  in  Dignity  to  the  extraordinary  Ambaflador  of 
any  other  Prince. 

Lega'nt,ne>  of  or  PCrtaimnS  t0  a  LeZate‘ 

Le'gAAte°sh ip}  the  °ffice  or  Fun£lion  of  a  Legate. 

Lega'tu M,  a  Legacy  or  Bequeft.  L. 

Legatum  [(old  Rec]  a  Soul  Sceat  or  Legacy  given  to  the 
Church;  an  accuftomed  Mortuary. 

Le'cend  [of  legendo,  L.  reading]  a  Book  ufed  in  the  an- 
tient  Roman  Churches,  containing  the  Leffons  that  were  to 
be  read  in  the  holy  Office ;  an  Accuont  of  the  lives  of  Saints ; 
a  fabulous  Tale  or  Relation. 

Legend,  the  Words  that  are  about  the  edge  of  piece  of 
Coin  or  Medal,  ferving  to  explain  the  Figure  or  Device. 

Le'gendary,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Legend,  fabulous. 

Le'ger  {leggier o,  Ital.  to  run  over]  a  Merchant’s  Book. 
See  Ledger. 

Le'gerdemain  [of  legerete  de  main,  F.]  flight  of  Hand, 
Juggling. 

Legerment  [in  Muf.  Books]  fignifies  lightly,  gently,  and 
with  eafe. 

Le'gible  {legibilis,  L]  that  may  be  read,  eafy  to  be  read. 

Le'gibleness,  capablenefs  of  being  read. 

Le'gion  [in  th t  Roman  Army]  a  Regiment  or  Body  of  Sol¬ 
diers,  commonly  confining  of  6000  Men ;  but  fometimes  lefs. 

Le'gionary  {legionarius,  L]  of  or  pertaining  toa  Legion. 

Legislative  [of  legis  and  latus,  L .]  having  the  Authori¬ 
ty  of  making  Laws. 

Legisla'tor,  a  Law-maker.  L. 

Legislature  [of  latura  legis,  L .]  the  Power  or  Autho¬ 
rity  of  making  Laws. 

Leg  i'timate  {legitimus,  L.]  lawful,  rightful. 

_  To  Legitimate  {legitimatum,  L.]  to  make  or  declare  le¬ 
gitimate  ;  to  qualify  with  fuch  Conditions  as  are  according  to 
Law.  ’ 

Legitimacy  '"'Iawfulnefs,  rightfulnefs,  legalnefs. 

Legi'timateness  j  alfo  a  being  born  in  a  la  wfuf  Wedlock, 


Legitimation,  a  rending  natural  Children  legitimate. 

Legrui'ta  [Dooms-day  Booh]  a  Fine  or  Punifhment  for 
criminal  Converfation  with  a  Woman. 

Lecu'men  [in  Botany,  of  lego,  L.  to  gather,  becaufe  they 
may  be  gathered  with  the  Hand  without  cutting]  all  manner 
of  Pulfe,  as  Peas,  Beans,  Tares,  &c. 

Legu'minous,  of  or  pertaining  to  Pulfe. 

Letry  Places,  cavernous,  full  of  Caverns. 

Le'ma  [with  Oculijls]  a  white  Humour  or  Matter,  con¬ 
gealed  in  the  Eyes. 

Le'man  {Vaimante,  F.  a  Sweetheart]  a  Concubine,  a  Har¬ 
lot  ;  alfo  a  Gallant. 

Le/mma  Gr.]  an  Argument  or  Subjcft  of  what  is 

to  be  treated  of. 

Lemma  [with  Geom.]  an  affumption  or  preparatory  Propo- 
fition,  laid  down  to  clear  the  way  for  fome  following  Demon- 
ftration  :  often  prefix’d  to  Theorems  to  render  their  Demon- 
flration  lefs  perplext  and  intricate ;  and  to  Problems  in  order 
to  make  their  Refolution  more  eafy  and  fhort. 

Le'mnian  Earth  { of  the  Illand  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is 
brought]  a  medicinal  Aftringent  ufed  in  the  fame  Cafes  as  Bole. 

Lemon  a'de,  a  Drink  made  of  Water,  Lemons  and  Sugar. 

Le'mpet,  a  fort  ofFifh,  a  Limpin. 

Lemu'r  es  [q.  Remures  of  Remus,  whofe  Ghoft  is  faid  to 
have  appearedd  to  his  Brother  Romulus,  after  he  was  flain  by 
him]  rcftlefs  Ghofts  of  departed  Perfons,  who  returned  to  tor¬ 
ment  the  living.  The  Spirits  of  dead  Perfons,  whom  the 
Romans  thought  haunted  Houfes  in  the  Night,  and  were  dif- 
pos’d  to  be  mifehievous.  L. 

Lemu'r  1  a  [among  the  Romans]  the  Feftival  of  the  Lemures , 
inftituted  by  Romulus,  to  the  Ghofts  and  Phantoms ;  which 
was  obferved  the  gth  Day  of  May,  every  other  Night  for  3 
times,  to  pacify  the  Ghofts  of  the  Dead;  they  threw  Beans  on 
the  Fire  of  the  Altar  to  drive  them  out  of  their  Houfes:  the 
Temples  were  all  fhut  up;  and  to  Marry  in  this  Time,  was 
accounted  unlucky. 

To  Lend  [laman,  &ix\]  to  grant  the  ufe  of,  to  another. 

To  Lenefie  {lenefier,  F.]  to  foften,  affwage,  c. 

Length  [lenjg’S,  &7X.]  the  Extent  or  Meafure  from  End 
to  End. 

Length  [with  Geometricians]  thefirft  dimenfion  of  Bodies, 
confidered  in  their  utmoft  extent. 

Length  [in  Horfevianjhip]  as  to  Paffage  a  liorfe  upon  his 
own  Length,  is  to  make  him  go  round  in  2  Treads,  as  a  Walk 
or  Trot,  upon  a  Spot  of  Ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  Haunches 
of  the  Horfe  being  in  the  Center  of  the  Vault,  his  own  length 
is  much  about  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Volt,  the  Horfe  ftill 
working  between  the  2  Heels,  Without  putting  out  his  Croup, 
or  going  at  laft  falter  or  flower  thaq  at  firft. 

To  Lengthen  [prob.  lcnJj’Scn  of  len&,  Sax.  long]  to 
make  longer. 

Lenie  ntia  [with  Phyficians]  Medicines  that  are  foftening 
and  loofening.  L. 

A  Le'nitive  {oklenire,  F.  lenitif,  F.]  a  Medicine  good  to 
allay  or  eafe  Pain. 

Le  nitiveness,  foftening  or  affuaging  Quality. 

Le'niment  {lenimentum,  L.]  a  moderating,  or  that  which 
takes  away  uneafinefs,  harlhnefs,  &c. 

Le'nity  {lenitas,  L-]  meeknefs.  mildnefs,  gentlenefs. 

Le'no  Q  [with  Anatomijh]  a  part  of  the  Brain;  alfo  cal- 

Li'non  j  led  Torcular. 

Leno'ciny  {lenocinium,  L  ]  the  praftice  of  Bawdery. 

Lens  [in  Dioptricks]  a  Glafs  which  either  colle&s  the  Rays 
into  a  Point  in  their  Paffage  thro’  it,  or  dilperfes  them  farther 
apart,  according  to  the  Refraftion. 

Lens  [with  Oculijls]  the  cryftalline  Humour  of  the  Eye,  fo 
called  from  its  performing  the  fame  Office- 

Lens  [with  Botan]  a  Lentil,  a  kind  of  round  and  flat  Pulfe. 

Lens  Palufris  [with  Botan]  a  water  Vegetable  called 
Duck’s-Meat,  L. 

Lens  Marina  [with  Botan]  Sea  or  Water  Lentils.  L. 

Lent  [lencfcen.  Sax.  lent#,  Feut.  the  Spring  of  the 
Year.]  a  Time  of  Falling  and  Abftinence  for  forty  Days,  next 
before  Eajler. 

Lent  was  firft  ordered  to  obferved  in  England,  An.  Dorn. 
640.  or,  as  Baker  in  his  Chron.  relates,  that  Ercombert,  the 
7th  King  of  Kent  (who  reigned  about  the  Year  650)  com¬ 
manded  it. 

Lent  [in  Mufick  Books]  fignifies  a  flow  movement,  and 
much  the  fame  as  Largo,  Ital. 

Lenteme'nt  [(in  Muf.  Books]  the  fame  as  Lent. 

Tres  Lentement  [in  Muf  Books]  fignifies  very  flow,  ora 
movement  that  is  between  Large  and  Grave,  and  the  fame  as 
Largo,  Ital. 

Le'Nten,  of  or  pertaining  to  Lent. 

LentPcula  [in  Opticks]  a  fmall  concave  or  convex  Glafs. 

Lf/.n- 


LeiItIcula  [with  Phyji.]  a  kind  of  Fever, 'the  fame  as  Pe- 
ttchialis,  which  throws  upon  the  Skin  little  Spots  like  Flea- 
bites  ;  alfo  the  fame  as  Lentigo. 

Lenti'culAre  Injlrumentum  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inftru- 
ment  to  make  Bones  fmooth. 

Le'ntiform  Prominences  [in  Aunt .]  Protuberances  on  the 
Crura  medulla  oblongata,  i.  e.  the  two  heads  or  beginnings 
of  the  marrowy  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  gathered  together  as 
it  were  into  two  Bundles. 

Lenti  ginous,  full  of  Freckles. 

Lenti'go,  a  Freckle,  a  fmall  red  Spot  in  the  Face  or  other 
Part  of  the  Body,  refembling  a  Lentil. 

Lentils  [lentilles,  F.]  a  fort  of  Pulfe. 

Le'ntitude,  flownefs,  negligence. 

Lenti'scus  vulgaris  [with  Botan]  the  lentife  or  maftick 
Tree,  L- 

LE'NTUS,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  tough  or  hard  to  break. 
Le'nto  [in  Muf  Books ]  a  flow  movement,  the  fame  as 
Lent  or  Lentement. 

Le  ntor  [in  Med.]  that  fi7.y,  vifeid,  coagulated  Part  of 
the  Blood,  which  obftru&s  the  Capillary  Veflels  in  malignant 

Fevers. 

Le'o  [in  Phyji.  Writ.]  a  Species  of  Leprofy. 

Leo,  a  Lion,  a  wild  Beall,  L. 

Leo  [wish  AJlrol.]  the  5th  in  order  of  the  12  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac!:,  whofe  Charadler  is  (ft.)-  This  is  a  noble  and  illu- 
ftrious  Conftellation.  It  is  iloried  that  Jupiter  bellowed  this 
Honour  on  this  Animal,  becaufe  he  was  accounted  the  Prince 
of  four  footed  Bealls.  Some  fay  that  this  was  the  firft  Com¬ 
bat  of  Hercules  that  is  worthy  of  Commemoration  ;  for  Her- 
tules,  ambitious  of  Glory,  did  not  only  overcome  him  with¬ 
out  Weapons,  but  choked  him  in  a  naked  Embrace.  Pifan- 
der  of  Rhodes  writes  of  him,  that  he  wore  the  Lion’s  Skin  as 
a  Trophy  of  his  great  Atchievement.  This  is  that  Lion  that 
he  kill’d  in  Nemea- 

LeO'NARD  Hawk,  a  Lanner  Hawk. 

Leoni'ne  [leoninus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Lion,  of  a 
Lion  like  Nature,  favage,  cruel. 

Leoni'ne  Verfes,  a  fort  of  Latin  Verfes  that  Rhime  in  the 
Middle  and  End,  imitating  as  it  were  a  Lion’s  Tail;  as, 
Brixia  vejlratis  Merdofa  volumina  vatis. 

Non  [unt  nojlrates  tergere  digna  nates. 

Leo'  ntica  [with  the  Antients]  a  Feltival  and  Sacrifice, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Sun.  It  was  fo  called  of  Leo,  a 
Lion,  becaufe  they  reprefented  the  Sun  in  the  Form  of  a 
Lion  radiant,  bearing  a  Tiara,  and  griping  the  Horns  of  a  Bull 
in  his  fore  Paws,  who  in  vain  Itruggled  to  dilingage  himfelf. 
Le  o'ntice  [moru**,  Gr.]  the  Herb  wild  Chervil,  L. 

L e o nto te't  a  lo  n  [Afiovni^l  "toaov  of  ae®',  a  Lion,  and  t*®- 
X r.f,  a  Leaf,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Liop’s-blade,  Lion’s-leaf  or  Lion’s- 
turnep,  L. 

LEONTOPofDiuM  [A*o>w2ro/ioy  of  aGe  and  irs?,  a  Foot,  Gr.] 
the  Herb  called  Lion’s-foot,  L. 

Leonto'stomum  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Columbine,  L. 
Leo'pardT  [leopardus,  L.  ol  At®>,  a  Lion,  and 

Libbard  5  mpMxie,  a  Panther,  Gr.]  a  wild  Beall  that  is 


all  over  full  of  Spots  or  Streaks,  ingendred  by  a  Male  Panther 
and  a  Lionefs. 

Leopard’s  Bane*'  fwith  Botan^  a  port  0f  Herb. 

Libbard  s  Bane  J  L 

Leopard  [in  Herald]  reprefents  thofe  brave  and  generous 
Warriors,  who  have  performed  fome  bold  Entcrprize,  with 
Force,  Courage,  Promptnefs  and  Activity. 

A  Leopard  [hieroglyph ically]  fignified  a  great  Hypocrite, 
or  a  notable  Diflembler ;  becaufe  this  Beall  is  faid  craltily  to 
diflemble,  and  hide  its  Head  from  being  feen,  that  it  might 
with  lefs  difficultly  catch  its  filly  Prey ;  for  the  Bealls  are  faid 
to  be  as  much  frighted  at  that,  as  they  are  taken  with  the 
pleafant  Scent  of  his  Body ;  when  therefore  they  come  to¬ 
wards  it,  to  delight  thcmfelves  with  the  Perfume  that  it  yields, 
it  is  faid  to  cover  its  Head  with  its  Paws,  until  they  come 
within  its  reach.  It  alfo  reprefented  an  incorrigible  Perfon, 
becaufe  the  Spots  of  it  no  Art  can  whiten  or  remove. 

Leorning  Knight  [leojinin jJ-cnihteay,  Sax]  Difciples, 
Scholars. 

Lep  and  Lace  [in  the  Manour  of  Whittle  in  EJfex]  a  Cullom 
that  every  Cart  that  comes  over  a  Part  of  it,  call’d  Grcenbury, 
pays  4  d.  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour,  except  the  Owner  ol 
it  be  a  Noblemau. 

Le'per  [ leprofus,  L.]  one  who  has  the  Leprofy. 

Le'pid  {Jepidus,  L  ]  jocund,  pleafant  in  Speech  and  Be¬ 
haviour. 

Lepi'dity  [lepiditas,  L.]  pleafantnefs  in  Speech. 

Lepi'dium  [xwiAi v  of  x*Tir,  a  Scale,  becaufe  it  is  believed 
to  take  off  Spots  and  Scurf  from  the  Face,  Gr  ]  the  Herb 
Pepper-wort  or  Dittander,  L. 


Lepidoei'des  [of  M»f,  a  Scale,  and  b</\SF,  Form,  Gr.\ 
the  fcaly  Suture  of  the  Skull. 

Lepidosa'rcom  a  [ofAiznV,  a  Scale,  and  Flefli,  Gr.] 
a  certain  T umor  or  Swelling  fo  called. 

Le'is  [\smf,  Gr-]  the  Scum  or  Drofs  of  Silver,  the  Scales 
of  Brafs,  &c. 

Lepora'ria  [with  Phyji.]  a  Diflemlper,  when  PerfortS 
fleep  with  their  Eyes  open. 

Lepori'na  Labia,  i.  e.  Hare’s  Lips,  ufed  of  fueh  Perfons 
whofe  upper  Lip  has  a  natural  defeft  like  a  flit  towards  the 
Nofe,  refembling  that  of  an  Hare.  L. 

Lepori'ne  [kporinus,  L-]  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Hare. 
Le'pra,  a  fcurvy  Eruption  upon  the  Skin,  that  makes  it 
Scaly ;  the  Leprofy,  L.  See  Elephantiajis. 

Lepro'so  amovetido,  a  Writ  that  lies  for  a  Parilh  to  remove 
a  leprous  Perfon.  L. 

Le'prosy  [a»jt®«,  Gr.]  a  dry  white  Scab  or  Scurf,  by 
which  the  Skin  becomes  fcaly  like  a  Fifh. 

Le'prous  [ leprofus ,  L]  troubled  with  a  Leprofy. 
Leptocary'on  [ft«?r7owuo».  Gr.]  the  Filberd-Nut,  L. 
Leptocentau/Rium  [**vwew»  \it1ov,  Gr.]  the  Herbleffer 
Centaury. 

Lepto'logy  [<u*-7o\s><=»,  Gr.]  a  rhetorical  Defcription  of 
very  minute  and  trifling  Things. 

Lepto'phyllon  [as^^mo Gr.]  a  fort  of  Spurge,  the 
Herb  Tithymal. 

Leptu’ntica  [with  Phyji.]  attenuating,  thinning  Medi¬ 
cines,  which,  by  their  acid  Particles*  feparate  thick  and 
clammy  Humours,  L. 

Le'pus  [with  AJlron.]  the  Hare,  a  Conflellation.  They 
tell  us  Mercury  placed  this  Animal  among  the  Stars  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fwiftnefs.  It  feems  to  breed  the  mofl  Young  of 
any  four  footed  Beafl;  of  which,  fome  it  brings  forth,  and 
fome  it  has  in  its  Womb,  as  Anjlelle  fays  in  his  Book  of 
Animals. 

Lere  [jejtsjt,  Sax.]  void,  empty,  fpare,  as  a  leer  Horfes 
a  fpare  Horfe.  1 

Le'ripoops,  old  fafhioned  Shoes. 

Le  Roy  s'  avifera  [2.  e.  the  Ring  will  confider]  by  the 
Words,  written  on  a  Bill  prefented  to  the  King  by  the  Par¬ 
liament,  is  underflood  his  abfolute  denial  of  that  Bill  in  civil 
Terms,  and  it  is  thereby  wholly  made  null  and  void,  F. 

Le  Roy  fe  veut  [2.  e.  the  King  is  willing]  a  Term  in  which 
the  Royal  Affent  is  fignified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament 
to  publick  Bills ;  giving  authority  to  them,  which  before  were 
of  no  force  nor  virtue. 

Le'sia  [old  Rec.]  a  Leafh  of  Greyhounds. 

Le'sion  [lajio,  L  ]  hurr. 

Lessee',  the  Perfon  to  whom  a  Leafe  is  granted. 

Le'ssel,  a  fliady  Bufh  or  Hovel. 

Less  i  fleer,  Sax.]  not  fo  much,  not  fo  great. 

^  ^  *  S  3  E  R  3  * 

Lesser  Circles  [with  A  fir  on.]  thofe  which  divide  the  Globe 
into  two  unequal  Parts,  as  the  polar  Circles,  Tropicks,  and 
Parallels  of  Declination  and  Altitude. 

Le/sses  [laifes,  F.]  the  Dung  of  a  Wolf,  Bear  or  wild 

B°Le'ssian  Diet  [of  Ltfius,  a  Phyfician  who  preferred  Rules 
for  Diet]  a  fpare,  moderate  Diet.  .  „ 

Le'sson  [leAio,  L.  leqon,  F.]  a  portion  of  any  Thing  to 
be  heard,  recited,  iff  c.  at  one  Time. 

Lesso'r,  the  Perfon  who  grants  a  Leafe. 

Lest  [1^/^  Sax.]  left  that.  . 

Lestage'fry  [leJtra^e-LReoh,  Sax.]  an  exemption  from 
the  Duty  of  paying  Ballaft  Money. 

Lesves  0  [old  Deeds]  Conveyances,  &c.  for  Pafture 
Leswes  S  Ground. 

To  Let  [lcetan.  Sax.]  to  hinder;  alfo  to  permit;  alio  to 
lend  out  to  hire,  as  to  let  a  Houfe,  Horfe,  iff  c. 

Le  tcher,  a  luftful  Perfon. 

Le'tcherous,  luftful. 

Le'tcherousness  >  luftfulnefs,  pronenefs  to  Lull. 
Le/tchery  > 

A  Letch,  a  Veflel  to  put  Afhes  in  to  run  Water  through 

to  make  Lye.  .  ,  , 

Le'tfall  [Sea  Term]  ufed  for  the  putting  aboard  the 
Main-fail,  Fore-fail,  ancj  Sprit-faU  when  their  Yards  are  aloft. 
Le'thal  [lethalis,  L.]  deadly,  mortal. 

Letha'rgick  [lethargicus,  L.  of  of  ^  Ob¬ 

livion,  and  «(>>•©',  fwifr,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to,  alfo  afmcl- 

ed  with  a  Lethargy.  .  .,  T  . 

Letha'rgickness,  the  being  affliaed  with  a  Lethargy. 
Lethargy  [lethargia,  L.  of  Or.]  a  Difeafe 

that  caufes  an  heavy  fleepinefs,  attended  with  a  Fever,  and 
in  a  manner  a  lofs  of  Reafon  and  all  the  Senfes- 
Le’the.  See  Lathe -  - 


k  Lethe  [>.»£»,  Gr.  i.  e.  Oblivion  or  Forgetfulnefs]  a  River 
in  Hell,  which,  according  to  the  Poets,  had  the  Virtue  of 
making  ali  that  drank  of  it  forget  ail  Things  pa  ft. 
Lethi'ferous  \lethifer ,  A.]  bringing  Death. 

Lethi'fe rous ness,  Death  bringing  Quality. 

LeTter  [littera,  L .]  a  Chara&er,  fuch  as  the  Alphabets 
of  all  Languages  are  coinpofed. 

Le'tters  \by  whom  Invented ]  the  firft  Letters  are  faid  to 
be  the  Chaldean,  which  Philo  affirms  were  invented  by  A- 
braham,  and  ufed  by  the  Chaldaans ,  Adrians  and  Phoeni¬ 
cians:  Tho  there  are  fome  that  attribute  the  Invention  of 
Letters,  among  the  AJfyrians,  to  Badamanth  j  but  whether 
thele  were  the  lame  that  Mofes  wrote  in,  is  a  difficult  Matter 
to  determine.  Thofe  Charadlers,  that  Mofes  delivered  to  the 
Jews,  are  by  fome  thought  not  to  be  the  fame  now  ufed  by 
the  'Jews ;  but  that  Ezra  was  the  Author  of  them;  but  o- 
tliers  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Law  was  written  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Charadler  now  ufed. 

Greek  Letters,  Linus ,  a  Cdcidian,  is  faid  to  have 
brought  Letters  out  of  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  which  were 
the  Phoenician  Characters,  which  were  us’d  in  Greece,  till 
Cadmus,  the  Son  of  Agenor ,  brought  1 6  new  Letters  thither, 
to  which  1 6,  Pa/a,  in  the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War,  added 
4  more,  to  which,  Simonides ,  the  Milenian,  added  the  other 
4,  making  24. 

Latin  Letters,  Nicojlrata  Carmenta,  is  reported  firft  to 
have  taught  the  Ufe  of  them  to  the  Latins,  which  Characters 
have  been  altered  finee  their  firft  Invention ;  and  fuppofmg 
that  thofe  Latin  Letters  were  ufed  in  the  moft  flourifhing 
I  lines  by  the  Romans,  yet  the  Roman  Letters  were  corrupted 
by  the  Goths,  Lombards y  Franks ,  &c. 

Letter,  an  Epiltle  lent  by  one  Perfon  to  another. 
Letter  of  Advice  [among  Merchants ]  a  Letter  from  one 
Correfpondent  to  another,  giving  him  advice  or  notice  of 
what  Bills  he  hath  drawn  on  him. 

Letter  of  Attorney,  a  writing  whereby  a  Perfon  con- 
ftitutes  a  Friend  to  do  a  lawful  Adi  in  his  Head,  as  to  receive 
Debts,  give  poffeffion  of  Land,  SAc. 

Letters  Claufe,  i.  e.  clofe  Letters,  fuch  as  are  ufually 
fealed  up  with  the  King’s  Signet  or  Privy  Seal ;  and  are  di- 
ilinguifhed  from  Letters  Patent,  are  fealed  with  the  Broad- 
Seal  and  left  open. 

Letters  of  Credit,  [with  Merchants ]  Letters  given  by  a 
Merchant,  or  Bankers  to  a  Perfon  in  whom  they  confide, 
to  take  up  Money  of  his  Correfpondents  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Dominical  Letters  ([with  Afron.]  are  the  firft  feven  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  Alphabet,  which  ferve  each  in  their  turns  to  mark 
out  the  feven  Days  of  die  Week;  fo  that  one  of  them  al- 

ways  hands  for  Sunday  or  Lord's  Day,  and  thence  they  take 
their  Name. 

Letters  Patents  [are  fo  called  from  their  being  open]  are 
Writings  fealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  whereby  a 
Man  !s  authorized  to  door  enjoy  any  Thing,  that  otherwife 
ol  hunlelf  he  could  not  do. 

Letters  of  Mart,  are  Letters  under  the  Privy  Seal, 
granted  to  the  King’s  Subjedts,  impowering  them  to  take  by 
force  of  Arms  what  was  formerly  taken  from  them  contrary 
to  the  Laws  of  Mart.  1 

,  .  L E '  Jer  of  Licence,  an  Inftrument  or  Writing  granted  by 
his  Creditor,  to  a  Man  who  has  failed  or  broke,  to  give  him 
a  longer  Time  of  payment. 

Letter  of  Refpite,  a  Letter  ifTued  out  by  the  King  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  honeft  and  unfortunate  Debtors,  againft  too  rigorous 
Creditors,  whereby  payment  is  delay’d  for  a  certain  Time. 

Letter  -Founder,  one  who  calls  Letters  or  Characters  for 
Printers. 

Lettered  {litterati,  A.]  skill’d  in  Letters,  learned ;  alfo 
having  Letters  mark’d  or  imprefs’d,  as  Books  lettered  on  the 
£>ack. 

Le'ttice  [laBuca,  A  ]  a  Garden  Herb. 

Leva'na,  a  Goddefs  that  had  an  Altar,  and  was  worfhip- 
ped  at  Rome-,  fhe  was  thought  to  lift  up  young  Children  from 
the  Ground.  As  foon  as  the  Infant  was  Born,  the  Midwife 
laid  it  on  the  Floor ;  then  the  Father  took  it  up  in  his  Arms 
1  f^r,acedit;  and  without  this  Ceremony  was  performed, 
the  Children  were  fcarce  thought  legitimate. 

Leva'nt  [in  Geography ]  fignifies  any  Country  on  the  Eaft 
of  us,  on  the  Eaftern  Side  of  any  Continent  or  Country. 

Levant  [with  Merchants ,  difr.]  is  underftood  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea,  or  the  Countries  on  the  Eaft  Side  of  it. 

Levant  and  Couchant^ in  Law]  is  when  Cattle  have  been 
io  long  in  another  Man’s  Ground,  that  they  have  lain  down 
and  rifen  again  to  feed,  F. 

Levantine,  that  belongs  to,  or  comes  from  the  Le¬ 
vant, 

Leva'ntines,  Eafern  People,  Natives  of  the  Levant. 


.  RE  foenum  [1 old  Rec.]  to  make  FI  ay  properly  to  call 

it  in  Wind-row's. 

Leva'ri  facias ,  a  Writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  for  levy 
mg  a  Sum  of  Money  on  the  Lands  and  Tenements  of  a  Per- 
lon  who  has  forfeited  a  Recognizance,  A. 

Gevaki  facias  damna,  &c.  a  Writ  to  the  Sheriff,  for  the  le 
vying  Damages,  in  which  the  Diffeizor  has  been  formerlv 
condemned  to  the  Diffeifee,  A.  ' 

Geuaki  facia;  yuan  Jo,  See  a  Writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff 
for  felling  the  Goods  of  the  Debtor,  which  he  has  already 
taken  and  return'd  that  he  could  not  fell  them,  with  as  much 
more  of  the  faid  Debtor’s  Goods,  as  will  fatisfy  the  whole 

fEVARi facias  refduum,  See.  a  Writ  diredlcd  to  the  She¬ 
riff,  for  levying  the  Remnant  of  a  Debt  upon  Lands  and  Te- 
nements  or  Chattels  of  the  Debtor,  that  has  in  part  given  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  before. 

Leva'tor,  a  lifteF  up,  A. 

Levator  Ani  [with  Anatom.]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles  arifing 
j  .  y  each  of  the  fharc  Bone,  &c.  and  are  implant¬ 
ed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ilrait  Gut  in  the  Anus,  their  Ufe 
is  to  draw  the  Anus  upwards,  A. 

,  Lj: va  to  r  fcapula  [with  Anatom.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der  Blade,  taking  its  rife  from  the  fecond,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra’s  of  the  Neck,  and 
is  inferred  at  the  upper  Corner  of  the  Scapula,  which  it  draws 
upwards,  L. 

LevaTor  v  \Jevatoriurn,  A]  an  Inftrument  ufed  by  Sur¬ 
geons  to  raife  up  the  Skull  when  it  is  funk. 

Leu'ca-'.  a  League,  i.e.  three  Miles;  but  in  Doom's  Dan 
Leu  ga  j  Book,  one  Mile. 

Leucacha'tes;  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Agate  Stone 

with  white  Veins. 

Leucaca/ntha  Gr.]  the  White-Thorn,  L. 

L euca'nthemis  \  Gr.]  the  Herb  Camo- 

Leuca  nthemium  F  mile.  L 


-  -J  A. 

Leu'cas  [vyith  Botan.]  the  Herb  Poley,  A. 

Leu'ce  Gr.]  a  white  Poplar-Tree. 

Leuce  [with  Phyft.]  a  Difeafe,  when  the  Hair,  Skin,  and 
iometimes  the  Flefli  underneath  turns  white ;  and  the  latter, 
being  prick’d  with  a  Needle,  is  infenfible,  and  fends  not  forth 
i>lood  but  a  milky  Humour. 

Leuco'chrysos  [u^>f®')  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Jacinth  Stone 
of  a  golden  Colour,  with  a  Streak  of  White. 

Leuco  g^a  [MoKtyti&y  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  white 
Colour;  called  alfo  Galadlites. 

Leuco'graphis  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Ladies -Thiftle. 
Leucoi'on  [\iu*Ao y,  Gr.]  the  white  or  bulbous  Violet;  al¬ 
fo  the  Wall  Flower,  A. 

Leucola'chanon  [of  Ktottic  and  Gr.]  Lamb’s- 

Lettice;  or  the  white  Valerian,  Gr. 

of---  Gr.]  a  white  Scar  in  the  horny  Coat 

Leu'cophle'cmatick  Gr.]  troubled 

with  the  Leucophlegmacy. 

Leu'cophle'gmacy  0f \,uru,t  white,  and 

Gr.  Phlegm]  a  Droply  confining  in  a  Tumour  or 
Bloating  of  the  whole  outer  Surface  of  the  Body,  or  fome  of 
its  Parts,  white  and  foft,  eafily  giving  way  to  the  Touch, 
and  keeping  the  impreffion  of  the  Finger  for  fome  Time. 

Leucopho/rum  Gr.]  Borax,  with  which  Gold 

is  foldered. 

Leu  cophth  a'lmos  [\.v«<pSw\f«f,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone, 
relcmbling  the  White  of  an  Eye. 

Leuco'piper  [of  \tunoc,  Gr.  and  piper.  A.]  white  Pepper. 
Leuco  rrh^a  [of  Mode,  white,  and  p&,  Gr.  to  flow] 
the  Fluor  Albus  or  Whites  in  Women. 

Leuco'stictos  [m^W©.,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Marble,  with 
white  Strakes. 

Levee  ,  the  Time  of  a  Prince  or  noble  Perfons  riling;  al¬ 
io  a  Ladies  Toilet  or  drefling  Cloth,  F. 

Le'vel  [Jaejcel,  Sax.]  even,  plain,  flat. 

Level,  an  Inftrument  us’d  by  Artificers,  to  try  whethera 
plain  Floor,  £gV.  lies  parallel  to  the  Horizon. 

Level,  fhews  the  horizontal  Line,  by  means  of  a  Sur¬ 
face  of  Water,  &c.  founded  on  this  Principle,  that  Water 
always  places  it  felf  level.  This  Inftrument  is  ufed  to  find 
the  true  level  for  conveying  of  Water  to  Towns,  making 
Rivers,  &c.  “ 

To  Level  [either  of  la?Tet,  Sax.  or  librare.  A]  to  make 
level,  even  or  plain ;  alfo  to  aim  or  take  aim  at. 

Level  Coil  [of  lever  le  cul,  F.  i.  e.  to  lift  up  the  Buttock] 
hitch  Buttock;  a  term  ufed  at  Play,  when  one  who  has  loit 
the  Game  fits  out,  and  gives  another  his  Place. 

Level  Range  [with  Gun]  the  diftance  that  a  Piece  of  Ord¬ 
nance  does  carry  a  Ball  in  a  direft  line ;  the  fame  as  point  blank. 

Le- 
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Levellers,  People  in  Oliver  CromwePs  Army,  who  were 
for  having  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  between  the  Nobility  and  Commonality. 

I.e'ver  [of  lev  are,  L]  to  lift  up. 

Lever  [in  Mechanicks]  is  one  of  the  6  Powers;  the  Lever 
differs  from  the  common  Ballancc  in  this,  that  the  Center  of 
klotion  is  in  the  middle  of  a  common  Ballance ;  but  may  be 
any  where  in  the  Lever. 

Le'veret  [ levraut ,  F.]  a  young  Hare. 

Le'vet,  a  lefl’on  on  the  Trumpet. 

Levi'athan  [[ITH1?,  Heb. ]  a  Whale,  or  as  fome  fuppofe  a 
Water-Serpent  of  a  vaft.bignefs. 

Levi'athan  [in  a  Metaphorical  Senfe]  the  Devil. 

Leviga'tion,  a  making  fmooth,  L. 

Levigation  [with  Chymijts ]  the  reduction  of  any  hard, 
ponderous  Bodies  into  a  light,  fubtile  powder,  by  grinding  on 
a  Marble  Stone. 

Leviso'mnous  [levifomnis,  L-]  watchful,  wakeful. 

Leyi'sticum  [with  Botanifls ]  the  Herb  Lovage.  L. 

Le'vite,  one  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jews. 

LevFtica  l  [ Leviticus ,  L-]  belonging  to  the  Tribe  of  Levi, 
or  to  the  Priefts  Office,  which  was  the  peculiar  Inheritance 
of  that  Tribe,  under  the  Mofaical  Difpenfation. 

Levi/ticus,  one  of  the  5  Books  of  Mofes,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  treats  of  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the  levitical  Order. 

Le'vity  [levitas,  L]  lightnefs,  inconftancy,  ficklenefs. 

Levity  [with  PhiloJ'ophers]  is  Oppos’d  to  Gravity,  or  is 
the  leffiening  or  want  of  weight  in  a  Body,  when  compared 
with  another  that  is  heavier.  t 

Abfolute  Levity^,  a  Quality  which  fome  fuppofe  to  be 

Poftive  Levity  J  the  Caufe,  why  Bodies  that  are  lighter 
in  Specie  than  Water,  do  fwim  up  to  the  furface  of  it;  but  it 
appears  by  Experiments,  that  Gravity  and  Levity  are  only 
relative ,  and  not  comparative  Things. 

Levita'tion,  the  Property  dire&ly  oppofite  to  Gravita¬ 
tion.  L. 

Leu'to  [Muf  Books']  a  Lute,  a  mufical  Inflrument.  It al. 

To  Le  v  y  [lev are,  L.]  to  raife,  gather  or  colled!. 

To  Le'vy  [in  a  Lazo  Senje]  is  to  fet  up  or  eredt,  as  to  levy 
a  Mill. 

To  Levy,  is  alfo  to  call  up  or  cleanfe,  as  to  levy  a  Ditch. 

Lewd  [ Etymohgijls  differ  as  to  the  Original  of  this  Word; 
fome  derive  it  of  laepefce,  Sax.  one  of  the  Laity,  who  were 
accounted  lewd  in  comparifon  to  the  religious  Clergy ;  or  elfe 
of  leoti,  Sax.  the  common  People,  who  are  prone  to  lewdnefs ; 
others  from  UfDlff,  Teat,  wicked;  others  of  Gr.  adif- 
folute  Man]  wicked,  debauched,  wanton,  riotous. 

Lew’dness,  wickednefs,  debauchednefs. 

I.e'wis  de  or,  a  golden  French  Coin  in  Value  12  Livers, 
now  fettled  at  171.  Sterling. 

Lex,  a  Law.  L. 

Lex  Brehonia,  an  Irijh  Law  called  the  Brehon-Lazv. 

Lex  Bretoife,  the  BritifhLaw,  or  for  theMarches  of  Wales. 

Lex  de  raifnia  [old  Law]  the  Proof  of  a  Thing  which  one 
denies  to  be  done  by  him,  and  his  Adverfary  affirms  it. 

Lex  Terra,  the  Law  and  Cultom  of  the  Land  in  diftindli- 
on  from  the  Civil  Law.  L.  .. 

Lex  Talionis  [the  Law  of  retaliation  or  like  for  like]  a  Law 
that  renders  one  good  or  ill  turn  for  another ;  or  the  requital 
of  an  injury  in  the  fame  kind,  as  an  Eye  for  an  Eye,  a  Tooth 
for  a  Tooth,  &c. 

Lexico'grapher  of  x«£<c  a  Word,  and  yesvf® 

to  write,  Gr  ]  a  Writer  or  Compiler  of  a  Lexicon  or  Difti- 
onary.  L. 

Lexicon  [A«fi*#»  ofxifor,  Gr.  Words]  a  Diftionary,  a  ge¬ 
neral  Colle&ion  of  the  Words  of  any  Language. 

Ley,  Law.  F. 

Ley  Gager,  a  Wager  of  Law.  F. 

Ley'erwit  [ofle^en.  Sax.]  a  privilege  of  taking  an  a- 

Lo  therwit  j  mends  of  one  who  lies  with  a  Bondfwoman. 

Leys  [in  Dooms-day  Book]  a  Pafture  Ground. 

Liar  [leofcojie,  Sax.]  a  teller  of  untruths. 

Liar  :on  Ship-board]  he  who  is  firft  catch’d  in  a  lie  on  a 
Monday  Morning,  who  is  proclaimed  at  the  Main-malt,  liar, 
liar,  liar ;  whofe  puniffiment  is  to  ferve  the  under  Swabber 
for  a  Week,  to  keep  clean  the  Beak-head  and  Chains. 

Liard,  a  French  Farthing. 

Liba'dium  [*iC«<b»v,  Gr.]  the  leffier  Centaury.  L. 

Libano'chrus  [xif!»v#;t£?fe)' ,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  the 
Colour  of  Frankincenfe. 

Libanomancy  [mjS  «»«*rr*k,  Gr.]  a  divination  by  Frank¬ 
incenfe,  which  if  it  prefently  catch’d  Fire,  and  fent  forth  a 

f rateful  Odour,  was  elteemed  an  happy  Omen ;  but  if  the 
‘ire  would  not  touch  it,  or  any  nafty  Smell,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  Frankincenfe  proceeded  from  it,  it  was  thought  to 
forbode  ill. 


Libano'tis  [Xi.Savm-nf,  Gr.]  an  Herb  that  has  the  knell  of 
Frankincenfe. 

Liba'nus  [a«£o»<SH,  'Gr.  1T03 7,  Heb.  of  Mount  Libanus, 
a  Hill  in  Syria,  125  Miles  in  length]  the  Frankincenfe  Tree 
which  grows  plentifully  on  that  great  Mountain. 

Lib a'tion  [with  the  Remans]  a  Ceremony  performed  b> 
the  Priefts  in  their  Sacrifices, "who  poured  down  Wine,  Milk 
or  other  Liquors  in  honour  of  that  Deity  to  whom  he  Sacrificed, 
having  firft  tailed  a  little  of  it ;  whence  the  Word  is  Ufed  to 
fignify  the  firft  tafte  or  fmatch  of  a  thing. 

L'bbard  [Macro,  Du.]  a  Leopard. 

Libbards  bane,  an  Herb. 

Li'bel,  a  little  Book,  a  Petition  or  Bill  of  Requeft. 

Libel  [in  Civil  Lazo]  an  original  Declaration  of  an  Aftion. 

Libel,  a  writing  containing  Injuries,  Reproaches  or  Ac- 
cufations  againft  the  Honour  and  Reputation  of  any  Perfon. 

A  Libel  in  a  ftridt  Senfe,  is  a  malicious  defamation  and  afper- 
fion  of  another,  expreffed  either  in  printing  or  writing,  and 
tending  either  to  blacken  the  Memory  of  one  that  is  dead,  or 
the  Reputation  of  one  that  is  alive  ;  and  in  a  larger  Senfe  any 
Defamation  whatfoever. 

To  Libel,  to  fet  forth  or  publiih  Libels  agaihft  one,  to 
defame  or  flander  in  Writing. 

Libella'tici,  Primitive  Chriftians  in  the  Perfecution  of 
Decius,  who  obtained  Certificates  called  Libelli,  either  by 
Money  or  Conformity  In  private,  by  which  they  avoided  Per¬ 
fecution. 

Li'bello  habetido  [Lazo  Term]  a  Writ  that  lies,  in  Cafe 
where  a  Man  cannot  procure  the  Copy  of  a  Libel  from  the 
Hands  of  an  Ecclefiaftical  Judge.  L. 

Li'ber  [in  Botany]  the  inner  Parts  of  Plants  or  Herbs. 

Li'ber  [o f  liber aiido,  L.  delivering]  a  Name  of  Bacchus. 

Li'bera  [old  Rec]  a  livery  or  delivery  of  fo  much  Grafs 
or  Corn  to  a  Tenant,  who  cuts  down  or  prepares  the  faid 
Grafs  or  Corn,  and  receives  a  fmall  Portion  of  it  as  a  reward 
of  gratuity. 

Libera  chacea  habenda,  a  Writ  granted  to  a  Man  for  a  free 
Chace  pertaining  to  his  Manour,  after  he  has  proved  his  right 
to  it. 

Liberal  [ liberalis ,  I.]  free,  bountiful,  generous ;  alfo 
Gentleman-like,  &c. 

Liberal  Arts,  fuchas  are  fit  for  Gentlemen  and  Scholars; 
in  oppofition  to  Mechanic  A  Arts',  fuch  as  depend  more  on 
the  blind  than  that  of  the  Hand;  tkat  coniift  more  in  Specula¬ 
tion  than  Operation,  as  Grammar,  Rhetorick,  Painting,  Seul- 
puture,  Architecture,  Mufck. 

L  1  b  e  r  al  ,  generofity,  bountifulnefs. 

Libera'lityJ  0  ' 

Liberalia,  Feftivals  in  Honour  of  Bacchus.  L. 

Liberate,  a  Warrant  iffued  out  of  Chancery  to  the  Trea- 
fufer,  (Ac.  for  Payment  of  an  anhual  Penfion  under  the  great 
Seal;  and  alfo  to  a  Jailor  for  the  delivery  of  a  Prifoner;  alfo 
to  a  Sheriff  for  the  delivery  of  Lands  or  Goods  taken  upon 
Forfeitures. 

Lib  er  a'tio  [old  Rec]  Money,  Meat,  Drink,  Clothes,  A c. 
annually  given  and  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  his  domeftick 
Servants. 

Libe'ria  [among  the  Romans]  a  Feaft  held  on  the  Day 
wherein  their  Children  laid  aiide  their  juvenile  Habit  and  took 
upon  them  the  Garment  called  Toga  Libera.  L. 

Libe  rtas,  liberty,  freedom,  leave  ;  a  Privilege  by  Grant 
or  Prescription  to  enjoy  fome  extraordinary  Benefit.  L. 

Libe'rtas  [among  the  Romans]  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty , 
who  had  a  Temple  at  Rome,  in  which  Ihe  was  worlhipped  by 
the  Romans ,  as  the  was  alfo  by  the  Greeks,  under  the  Name 
of  Eleutheria',  fhe  was  reprefented  in  the  Form  of  a  Virgin, 
clothed  in  white,  holding:  in  her  right  Hand  a  Sceptre,  and 
in  her  left  a  Hat,  with  a  Cat  before  her. 

Libertas  Bcclejiajlica  [old  Rec-]  Church  Liberty  and  Ec¬ 
clefiaftical  Immunities.  This  at  firft  was  .no  more  than  the 
Right  of  Inveftiture  ;  but  in  procefs  of  Time  it  grew  very 
great,  and  under  fome  weak  Governments  extended  fo  far, 
as  to  exempt  the  Perfons  and  Pofieffions  of  the  Clergy  from 
the  civil  Power  and  Jurifdidtion.. 

Liberta'te  probanda,  a  Writ  for  fuch  as  were  challenged 
for  Villains  and  offered  to  prove  themfelves  free,  dire&ing  the 
Sheriff  to  take  fecurity  of  them  to  prove  the  fame  before  the  Ju¬ 
ftices  of  the  Affize.  4  . 

Liberta’tibus  allocandis,  a  Writ  lying  for  a  Citizen  or 
Burgefs  of  any  City,  Ac.  who  contrary  to  the  Liberties  of 
that*3 City,  Ac.  i3  impleaded  by  the  King's  Juftices,  in  order 
to  have  his  Privilege  allow’d.  L. 

Libertatibus  exigendis.  See.  a  Writ  whereby  the  King 
requires  the  Juftices  in  Eyre  to  admit  of  an  Attorney  for  the 
defence  of  another  Man’s  Liberty, 
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Li'«  ES.TINE  [liberthius,  L. ]  one  of  a  loofe,  debauched  Life 
fend  Principles;  a  dilTolute  and  lewd  Liver. 

Libertine  (with  the Romans]  a  Perfon  legally  fet  free  from 
Servitude. 

Libertine  [in  the  Civil  Lam]  a  PefTon  who  is  manumifed 
and  let  free  from  Bondage,  to  which  he  was  Born. 

Libertinism,  the  State  of  him  that  of  a  Slave  is  made  free. 

Libertinism:  [with  Divines]  is  a  falfe  Liberty  of  Belief  and 
Manners,  Which  will  have  no  other  dependence  but  on  parti¬ 
cular  fancy  and  paffion ;  a  living  at  large,  or  according  to  a 
Perfon’s  Inclination,  without  regard  to  the  divine  Laws. 

Liberty  [libertas ,  £.]  a  being  free  from  obligation,  fer- 
vitude  or  coiiftraint. 

Liberty  [of  Confcience]  a  Right  or  Power  of  making  Pro- 
Feffion  of  any  Religion  a  Man  fineerely  believes. 

Liberty  to  bold  Pleas,  fignifies  to  have  a  Court  of  ones 
own  and  to  hold  it  before  a  Mayor,  Bailiff,  £5V. 

Liberty  [in  Ethicks ]  is  a  Faculty  of  the  Will,  by  which 
all  Requifites  of  Adtions  being  given,  it  may  chufe  one  or 
more  out  of  many  Objedls  propos’d,  and  rejedt  the  reft  :  or  if 
one  Objedt  only  be  propofed,  it  may  admit  that,  or  not  admit 
it;  may  do  if,  or  not  do  it. 

Li  b  ert y  [in  Speaking ]  a  free  or  eafy  way  of  Expreflion. 

Liberty  [in  a  Lazo  Senfe ]  a  privilege  held  by  Grant  or 
Prefcription,  by  which  Men  enjoy  fome  Benefit  beyond  the 
ordinary  Subjedl. 

Liberty  of  the  Tongue  [in  Horfemanjbip ]  is  a  void  Space  left 
in  the  iniddle  of  the  Bit,,  to  give  Place  to  the  Tongue  of  a 
Hbrfe,  made  by  the  Bits  arching  irt  the  middle,  and  riling  to¬ 
wards  the  Roof  of  the  htouth.  The  various  Form  of  this 
Liberty  of  the  Pit,  gives  Name  to  the  Bit. 

Libi'dinist  [of  libidinofus,  £.]  a  Senfualift,  one  who 
gives  himfelf  up  to  his  Lulls. 

Lib i'Di nous  [ libidinofus ,  £.]  luftful,  leacherous, 

Libi'  dinousnEss,  luftfulnefs. 

Libi'do,  Venereal  Appetite  or  Delire.  L. 

Libido  [with  Pbyft]  any  ftrong  Inclination ;  as  to  forward 
the  natural  Excretions  by  Stool  or  Urine;  to  fcratch  in  thofe 
Diftempers  that  caufe  itching. 

Lib  it i'n  a  [of  libendo,  £,]  fome  fay  was  Proferpitta,  o- 
thers  will  have  her  to  be  Venus',  fhe  had  a  Temple  in  Rome, 
in  which  the  Funeral  Pomp  was  kept,  and  Sacrifices  were 
there  offered  to  her  for  the  Dead :  The  Furniture  for  Fune¬ 
rals  was  laid  up  there,  to  put  Perfons  in  mind  of  Mortality : 
She  alfo  prefided  over  Birth  as  well  as  Death ;  the  Birth  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  Step  to  Death. 

Libitina'rii  [among  the  Romans]  Perfons  wlio  furnifhed 
Funerals,  fuch  as  we  now  call  Undertakers. 

Li'bitum  T  at  your  pleafure  (jin  Mttf  Books]  you  may 

Ad  Li'bitu  m  J  if  you  pleafe,  L. 

Liblo'ng,  a  fort  of  Herb. 

Li'br  a  ([with  AftronP]  one  of  the  1 2  Signs  of  the  Zodiack, 
whole  Charadleriftick  is  ( ■£=) 

Libra  Medica,  the  Phyfician’s  Pound,  which  contains 
i  2  Ounces.  L. 

Libra  rian,  a  Perfon  who  looks  after  a  Library. 

Libra'rii,  thofe  Perfons  who  tranferibed  in  legible  and 
beautiful  Charadlers,  what  had  been  written  by  the  Notarii, 
in  Notes  and  Abbreviations. 

Li'brary  [libraria,  £]  a  Study  or  Place  where  Books 
are  kept;  alfo  the  Books  themfelves,  lodg’d  in  that  Appartment. 

Libra'ta  Terra,  a  fpace  of  Ground  containing  4  Ox- 
gangs.  and  each  Oxgang  1 3  Acres. 

Libra'tion,  a  weighing  or  bailancing;  but  it  is  ufually 
Us’d  of  the  motion  or  fwinging  of  a  Pendulum  or  Weight 
hanging  on  a  String. 

Libration  of  the  Moon  [A/iron.]  an  apparent  irregularity 
or  trepidation  of  the  Moon,  by  which  (lie  leems  to  librate  or 
fhake  about  her  own  Axis,  fometimes  from  Eajl  to  Weft,  and 
fometimes  on  the  contrary. 

Libration  of  the  Earth']  \_Aftr on]  is  that  Motion,  where- 

Motion  s/’Libration  j  by  the  Earth  is  fo  retained  in 
its  Orbit,  as  that  the  Axis  of  it  continues  conftantly  parallel 
to  the  Axis  of  the  World. 

Li'bro,  a  Book,  Ital. 

Lice.  See  Loufe. 

Lice  Bane,  an  Herb. 

Li  cence  [licentia,  L. j  permiflion,  leave,  power. 

Fo  Licence,  to  give  licence,  leave  or  liberty ;  to  permit. 

Licences  [in  Painting]  are  the  Liberties  which  the  Artift 
takes  in  difpenling  with  the  Rules  of  Perfpedltive,  and  the 
other  Laws  of  his  Art. 

Poetical  Licence,  is  a  liberty  which  Poets  take,  of  difpen- 
ung  with  the  ordinary  Rules  of  Grammar;  which  Licences 
vveie  antiendy  greater  to  the  Greek  Poets  than  ate  now 

allow'd. 
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Licentia'  Surgendi,  the  Writ  by  which  the  Tenant 
eflbin’d,  de  malo  lefti,  i.  e.  on  account  of  his  being  Pick  in 
Bed,  obtains  time  or  liberty  to  arife. 

Licentia  transfretandi,  a  Warrant  diredled  to  the  Keep¬ 
ers  of  the  Sea  Ports,  requiring  them  to  let  fome,  who  have 
obtain’d  the  King’s  Licence  fo  to  do,  to  pafs  quietly  beyond 
the  Seas. 

Lice'ntiate  [licentiatus,  L.]  in  Foreign  Countries,  one 
who  has  licence  and  authority  to  Practice  in  any  Art  or  Fa¬ 
culty;  as  a  Batchelor  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law  or  Phyfick;  al¬ 
fo  a  Barrifter  in  Common  Law. 

Licentiate,  with  us  is  generally  ufed  of  a  Phyfician, 
who  has  a  Licence  to  Prafliee  granted  him  by  the  College  or 
Bilhop  of  the  Diocefs. 

Lice'ntious,  [licenliojns,  £.]  loofe,  lewd,  diforderly. 

Lice'ntiousness,  loofenefs,  lewdnefs,  diforderlinefs. 

Lich  Fowl  [cajicayjr  bijVof,  Sax.]  certain  Birds  accounted 
unlucky  or  ill  boding;  as  the  Night  Raven,  Screech  Owl,  Ufe. 

Lich  Wake  [office.  Sax.  a  dead  Corps,  and  pacian.  Sax* 
to  watch]  the  Cuftom  of  watching  the  Dead  every  Night  till 
they  are  buried. 

Lich  Gate,  a  Church-yard  Gate,  thro’  which  dead  Corps 
are  carried. 

Li'chen,  a  fort  of  Tetter  or  Ring-Worm;  a  Roughnefs 
and  Tumour  in  the  Skin,  that  itches  very  much,  and  dif- 
charges  Matter,  L. 

Lichen  [jwith  Botan]  the  Herb  Liverwort,  L. 

Li'chwale,  an  Herb. 

Licita'tion,  a  fetting  out  to  be  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

To  Lick  [letfcfttj  Teut,  liccian.  Sax.]  to  take  up  with 

the  Tongue. 

Li'ckorish  {liquor  it  in,  L]  a  Shrub,  the  Root  where- 

Li'quoRisH  j  ofisfweet. 

Lickorish  [prob.  of  licCjia,  Sax.]  loving  fweet  Things* 
Dainties  or  tid  Bits. 

Li'ckorishness,  aptnefs  to  lick,  tafte,  or  eat  tid  Bits;  or 
the  love  of  Dainties,  Ufc. 

Li'cTORSj  Roman  Officers,  who  carried  the  Axes  and 
bundles  of  Rods  before  the  Magiftrates. 

Li'dford  Law,  a  proverbial  Expreflion  ufed  to  fignify  the 
hanging  a  Perfon  firft  and  trying  of  him  afterwards;  from 

Lidford  in  Cornwall. 

Lie' [in  Trench  Heraldry]  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  Strings 
that  are  to  any  Thing,  which  the  Englijh  exprefs  by  Stringed. 

To  Lie  [leojgan,  Sax.]  to  fpeak  an  uutruth. 

A  Lie  [li^a.  Sax  ]  a  falfity,  an  untruth. 

To  Lie  along  [lic£ean,  6V/x.]  to  lie  proftrate. 

To  Lie  under  the  Sea  [with  Mariners]  is  faid  of  a  Ship; 
when  her  Helm  being  made  fall  a  Lee,  flie  lies  fo  a  Hull 
that  the  Sea  breaks  upon  her  Bow  or  Broad-fide. 

Liege  [_ligio,  Ital.  lige,  F.  of  Uganda,  L  binding]  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  a  Vaflal,  who  holds  a  fort  of  Fee  Which  binds 
him  in  a  clofer  obligation  than  other  People. 

Liege  Man,  one  who  owes  Allegiance  or  Homage  to  the 
liege  Lord. 

Liege  Homage,  a  Vaflal  was  obliged  to  ferve  his  Lord  to¬ 
wards  all,  and  againll  all  but  his  own  Father. 

Liege  Lord,  one  who  acknowledges  no  Superior,  a  So¬ 
vereign  Prince ;  alfo  the  chief  Lord  of  the  Fee. 

Liege  People,  are  the  Subjects  of  a  King,  Queen  or  State. 

Lie'gancyt  [ligence,  F.]  fuch  a  Duty'  or  Fealty  as  no 

Li'geancy 5  Man  may  owe  to  more  than  one  Lord;  and 
therefore  moft  commonly  taken  for  a  true  and  faithful  Obe¬ 
dience  of  a  Subjedl  to  a  Sovereign  Prince;  alfo  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  Sovereign  to  protedl  his  Subjedls;  fometimes  it 
is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Dominion  or  Territory  of  the  liege  Lord. 

Lien  P erfonal [in  Lazo]  a  Bond,  Covenant  or  Contract. 

Lien  Real  [in  Lazo]  a  Judgment,  Statute,  Recognizance, 
Lie.  which  oblige  and  affect  the  Land. 

Lien  [with  Anatom.]  the  Spleen  or  Milt,  L. 

Liente'rick  [, lientericus ,  L]  one  that  is  fick  of  a  Lientery. 

Lie'ntery  [\nrnpia}  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Loofenefs,  wherein 
the  Food  pafles  fo  fuddenly  through  the  Stomach  and  Guts, 
as  to  be  thrown  out  by  Stool  with  little  Alteration. 

Li'erwite  [oflicjjean.  Sax.  to  fie,  and  pite,  a  Fine]  a 
liberty  whereby  a  Lord  challenges  a  Penalty  from  one  who 
lieth  with  his  Bond  Woman. 

In  Lieu,  in  the  place,  room  or  Head  of,  F. 

Lieu  co’nus  [old  Lazo]  a  Caftle,  Manour  or  other  noto¬ 
rious  Place,  well  known  by  thofe  who  dwell  about  it,  F. 

Lieute'nancy  ^  [ lieutenance ,  F.]  the  Office  of  a 

Lieute'nantship  3  Lieutenant. 

Lieutenancy  [of  the  City  of  London]  a  feledl  Council  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Artillery  Company,  and  of  the  trained 
Bands,  who  govern  and  order  Matters  relating  to  the  Militia 
of  it 
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Lieutenant  [of  lieu,  F.  a  Place,  and  tenens,  L,  hold* 
ing,  or  q.  locum  tenens,  L]  one  Who  fupplies  the  Place  of  a- 
hother;  a  Deputy  or  Officer  who  holds  the  Place  of  a  Supe* 
rior,  and  does  his  Office  when  abfent. 

Lieutenant  General  [ in  an  Army]  a  great  Commander* 
next  in  Place  to  the  General,  who  commands  one  of  the 
Wings  or  Lines  in  a  Battle ;  alfo  a  Detachment  or  flying 
Camp  upon  a  March  ;  and  a  particular  Quarter  at  a  Siege. 

Lieutenant  General[ of  Artillery]  is  an  Officer  who  is 
next  to  the  General  of  the  Artillery  or  Ordnance,  and  in  his 
Abfence  has  the  whole  Charge  of  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Foot,  is  the  fecond  Officer  in  the 
Regiment;  he  commands  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Colonel, 
and-in  a  Battle  takes  poll  on  the  left  of  his  Colonel. 

Lieutenant  of  Horfe,  is  the  firft  Captain  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment;  he -commands  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Colonel,  taking- 
place  of  all  the  other  Captains. 

Lieutenant  of  a  Ship,  the  Officer  next  in  place  to  the 
Captain  or  Chief  Commander  of  the  Ship. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  ^London,  one  who  is  to  aft 
under  the  Conllable  for  the  time  being,  and  to  perform  all 
his  Offices ;  he  is  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Counties  of 
Middlefex,  Kent  and  Surry. 

Life  [tfff,  Dan.  lijc,  Sax.]  living,  manner  of  living; 
alfo  livelmefs,  (Ac.  the  duration  of  Animal  being,  or  the 
fpace  of  Time  that  pafies  between  their  Birth  and  Death  ;  al. 
fo  the  Conftitution,  or  the  Principle  of  Heat  and  Motion  that 
animates  Bodies,  and  makes  them  perceive,  aft  and  grow. . 

Life,  a  Hiftory  or  Relation  of  what  a  Man  has  done  ift 
his  Life  Time. 

Animal  Life,  "*[  the  Life  of  living  Creatures,  confifting 
Senfitive  Life, J  in  the  Exercife  of  the  Senfes. 

Vegetative  Life,  the  Life  of  Trees  or  Plants,  or  that  Fa¬ 
culty  by  which  they  grow. 

Life  everlafting,  an  Herb. 

Lite  Guards,  Soldiers  who  are  the  Body  Guard  of  the 
King  or  Prince. 

Life  Rent,  a  Rent  or  Salary  which  a  Man  receives  for 
Term  of  Life,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  Life. 

Li' fe less  [lijreleajf,  Sax.]  without  Life,  Dead;  alfo  dull, 
ftupid,  (Ac. 

Li'felesness,  deadnefs,  dullnefs,  (Ac. 

Li'felikins,  a  kind  of  Oath,  as  Adzlifelikins ,  upon  or 
by  my  Life. . 

To  Lift  [prbb.  from  lev  are,  L]  to  raife  or  heave  up. 

A  Lift,  a  raife,  a  hoill,  a  lifting  up. 

Lift  ing  [levans,  L.  levant,  F.J  raffing  or  heaving  up. 
Lifting  Pieces  [in  a  Clock ]  certain  Parts  of  it,  which  lift 
up  and  unlock  the  Stops  called  Detents. 

Lifts  [in  a  Ship]  Ropes  pertaining  to  the  Yard  Arms  of  all 
Yards;  the  ufe  is  to  make  the  Yards  hang  higher  or  lower. 

To  Lig  [lifcun.  Sax,  UfffiieC,  Dan.]  to  lie  in  a  Bed  or  on 

any  Place,  (Ac .  .  .  , 

Ligaments  ligamenta,  L]  thofe  things  that  tie  or  bind 

one  part  to  another.  . 

Ligaments  [with  Anatom]  are  Parts  of  an  animal  Body 
of  a  middle  Subitance,  between  a  Cartilage  and  a  Membrane, 
being  harder  than  a  Membrane,  but  fofter  than  a  Cartilage ; 
whofe  Ufe  is  to  gird  and  ftrengthen  the  Jointure,  efpecially  of 
Bones,  to  prevent  their  Diflocation,  efpecially  wheie  they 
have  no  Articulation;  thofe  which  tie  the  Bones  are  void  of 
Senfe ;  but  thofe  which  knit  other  Parts  are  fenfible. 

Ligame'nta  Uteri  [ Anat .]  the  Ligaments  of  the  Womb,  L. 
Ligame  ntum  Ciliare  [Anat]  the  Ligament  of  the  Eye¬ 
lid. 

Liga'tion,  a  binding  or  tying,  L. 

Li'  gatures  [in  the  Greek  Tongue]  Charafters  made  to 
exprefs  two  or  more  Greek  Letters  together. 

Ligatures  [with  Surgeons]  Bandage,  or  flllets  ol  Cloth 
or  Linen,  for  binding  the  Arm  and  facilitating  the  Operation 

of  Bleeding,  . 

Li'gature,  the  art  and  manner  of  difponng  and  applying 
Bandages  for  doling  Wounds  and  performing  other  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Surgery. 

Ligature  [with  Myfick  Divines]  a  total  Sufpenfion  of  tne 
fuperior  Faculties  or  intelleftual  Powers  of  the  Soul. 

Ligature  [with  the  Natives  of  Marcajfar,  Siam,  &c-].a 
kind  of  Bondage  or  Chain  for  curing  Difeafes;  alfo  a  Chain 
for  binding  up  a  Woman  to  a  Man,  or  Man  to  a  Woman,  fo 
as  to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  have  to  do  with  any  other  Man, 
and  out  of  the  power  of  the  Man  to  have  to  do  with  any  other 
Woman,  he  being  thereby  rendred  impotent  to  all  other  Wo¬ 
men,  and  all  other  Men  impotent  to  that  Woman.  Some  of 
their  Philofcphers  pretend  that  this  Ligature  may  be  effefted 
by  the  drawing  of  a  knot,  the  flicking  of  a  Knife  in  the  Vail, 
or  the  /hutting  of  a  Lock  at  the  Time  the  Pi  ieft  is  joining  the 


Couple  together ;  and  that  it  may  be  diflolved  by  the  Spoufei 
urining  thro’  a  Ring. 

Ligatures  [with  Mathem  ]  are  compendious  Notes  oi 
Charafters,  by  which  are  ieprefented  the  fums,  differences 
or  reftangles  of  feveral  Quantities. 

Ligatures  Qwith  Printers]  types  confifting  of  two  bet¬ 
ters,  zs  f\  f,  ft.  See. 

Lice  [in  Horfes]  a  Diftenlper,  being  little  Bladders  or 
Puftules  under  the  Lips. 

Light  [lcohtr,  is  either  the  Serifation  that,  arifes 

from  beholding  any  bright  Objeft,  as  the  Sun,  a  Lamp* 
(Ac.  called  primary  Light;  or  dfe  it  is  the  Caufe  of  that  Scrt- 
fatioii. 

as  it  is  an  Aftion  or  Property  of  that  luminous  or  light  Body. 

Light  [lav is,  L]  not  heavy;  alfo  quick,  nimble;  alfo 
trifling. 

Light  [with  Aftrol.]  a  Planet  is  faid  to  be  light,  i.e. 
nimble,  compared  with  thofe  that  move  flower. 

Homogenial  Light  [in  Opticks]  that  Light,  whofe  Rays 
are  equally  refrangible ;  called  alfo  fimilar  or  uniform  Lights. 

Heterogeneal  Light  [in  Opticks]  is  that  whofe  Rays  are 
Unequally  refrangible. 

Light  of  Time  [with  Aftrol .]  the  Sun  by  Day  and  the 
Moon  by  Night. 

Light  Horfe  [Military  Affairs]  Horfemen  not  in  Armour; 
all  are  fo  called,  except  the  Life-Guards. 

To  Light,  i.e.  to  alight  [of  alihfan,  Sa)c.]  to  get  off 
Horfe-back. 

To  Light  [of  alihtan,  SrfX.]  to  fall  or  fettle  upon,  as  a 
Bird  upon  a  Tree,  (Ac.  alfo  to  meet  by  chance,  to  happen. 

Light  upon  the  Hand  [in  Horfemanjhip]  is  faid  of  a  Horfe 
that  has  a  good  traftable  Mouth,  and  does  not  reft  too  heavy 
upon  the  Bit. 

Light  Bellied  [fpoken  of  a  Horfe]  is  one  that  has  flat,  nar¬ 
row  and  contrafted  Sides,  which  make  his  Flank  turn  up, 
like  that  of  a  Grey -hound. 

Secondary  Light,  a  certain  Aftion  of  the  luminous  Body 
on  the  Medium  between  that  and  the  Eye  by  means  where¬ 
of  one  is  fuppofed  to  aft  on  the  other. 

Light  [by  fotne]  is  underftood  to  mean  that  Aftion  of  the 
Medium,  that  is  interpofed  between  us  and  the  luminous  Ob¬ 
jeft;  but  others  underftand  it  of  that  train  of  Rays,  which 
coming  forth  from  thence  pervades  the  Medium  before  it  can 
colne  to  affeft  the  Eyes. 

To  Li'ghten  a  Horfe  [in  Horfemanfhip]  re  to  make  a  Horfe 
light  in  the  Fore-hand,  i.  e.  to  make  him  freer  and  lighter  in 
the  Fore-hand  than  behind. 

To  Lighten  [^liUenan,  Sax.]  to  fend  forth  flaffies  out  of 
the  Clouds. 

Lightening  [litun£,  Sax]  a  flalhing  of  Light  or  Fire 
out  of  the  Clouds. 

A  Lighter  [Ucljter,  Du]  a  large  Veffel  to  carry 
Goods  in  by  Water. 

Li'ghtness  [levitas,  L.  lihoin^ney/e,  Sax.]  the  want  of 
Weight,  which  caufes  the  halting  of  a  Body  upwards,  by 
reafon  of  its  rarity  and  fpirituality,  (Ac. 

Li'chtness  [of leohtnejrye,  Sax]  the  oppofite  of darknefs. 
Lights  [fo  named  prob.  as  being  the  ligheft  Parts  of  an 
animal  Body]  the  Lungs. 

Lights  [in  Ships  of  War]  are  of  ufe  by  way  of  diftinftion. 
The  Admiral  of  a  Fleet  carries  3  Lights  on  the  Poop  and  1 
on  the  Main-top ;  the  Vice  Admiral  carries  2  on  his  Poop  and 
1  on  liis  Main-top ;  the  Rear  Admiral  carries  1  oh  his  Poop 
and  1  on  his  Main-top.  The  Vice  Admiral  of  each  particular 
Squadron  carries  only  2  on  his  Poop,  but  none  oh  his  Main¬ 
top  ;  the  Rear  Admiral  ol  each  Squadron  carries  only  1  on  his 
Poop.  When  the  whole  Fleet  carry  their  Lights,  the  Rear 
Admiral  carries  2  Lights  the  one  hoifted  a  Yard  above  the  o- 
ther  on  the  Enfign  Staff;  and  if  it  be  foul  Weather  and  dark 
Night,  every  Ship  carries  a  Light. 

Lights  [in  Architefcure]  the  openings  of  Doors,  Windows, 
and  other  Places  through  which  the  Light  have  Paffage. 

Lights  [in  Painting]  thofe  Parts  of  a  piece  that  are  illu¬ 
mined,  or  that  lie  open  or  expofed  to  the  Luminary,  by 
which  the  Piece  is  fuppofed  to  be  enlightened,  and  which, 
for  that  reafon,  are  painted  in  light,  vivid  Colours. 

Li/gius  [old  Re c]  pure,  perfeft,  intire;  as  ligia  viduitas, 

pure  Widowhood.  .  p  ,f-  , 

Ligna'gjum  [old  Reco]  the  right  of  cutting  F  uel  in  Woods ; 
alfo  a  Tribute  or  Payment  due  for  the  fame. 

Licna'tion,  a  hewing  or  purveying  of  Wood. 

Licn  Aloes,  the  Wood  of  Aloes,  a  valuable  Drug. 
Li'cneous  [ligneus,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  Wood,  woody. 
Li'gnum  Wood,  Timber,  L. 

Lignum  Nephriticum  [in  Medicine]  a  Wood  ot  great  Lift- 

caev  againft  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  L 
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IftcNtm  Rhodium,  a  fiveet  Wood,  of  which  the  Oil  of 
Rhodium  is  made,  L- 

L io mum  SanRum\  the  Wood  commonly  called Guctiacum, 
Lignum  Vita  j  L. 

Ligs  [in  Horfes ]}  a  Difeafe,  little  Bladders  or  Pulhes  with¬ 
in  the  Lips. 

Li'gula  [old  Rec.  ]  an  Exemplification  of  a  Copy  or  Court 
Roll. 

Li'gu re  [fo  called  from  its  likenefs  to  Ligurian  Amber]  a 
pTecious  Stone,  mentioned  Exodus  xviii.  19. 

Liguri'tion,  liquoriihnefs ;  alfo  greedinefs,  L. 
Ligu'sticum  [in  Botany ]  the  Herb  Lot/ age  of  Lumbar dy,  L. 
Ligu'strum  [\vith  Botanijls]  Privet,  Prick-Timber  or 
Prime-Privet ;  alio  the  Plant  white  Withy  or  With-bind. 

Like  [of&elic,  in  the  likenefs  of,  refembling. 

To  Liken,  to  make  like ;  alfo  to  compare  with  or  to. 
Likeness  [Jeticney/e,  Sax.']  refemblance. 

To  Like  [of  pelican  urlicean,  Sax.]  to  approve  of. 
Likeliness,  worthinefs  to  be  liked,  comelinefs;  alfo  pro¬ 
bability. 

Likelihood  [of  Kelic-heojcab,  Sax. 3  probability. 

Like  Arches']  [in  Projections  of.  the  Sphere]  are  Parts  of 
Like  Arks  j  lelfer  Circles,  which  contain  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  Degrees  with  the  correfponding  Arches  of  great  ones. 

Like  Figures  [in  Geometry ]  are  fuch  as  have  their  Angles 
equal,  and  the  Sides  about  thofe  Angles  proportional. 

Like  {olid  Figures  [in  Geometry]  are  fuch  as  are  contained 
under  the  like  Planes  equal  in  Number. 

Like  Quantities  [in  Algebra]  are  fuch  as  are  expreffed  by 
the  fame  Letters  equally  repeated  in  each  Quantity,  thus,  2. 
“  and  3  *  and  4  and  6  dd,  are  like  Quantities,  but  2  4  and 
3  bb,  are  unlike  Quantities. 

Like  Signs  [in  Algebra]  are  when  both  are  Affirmative  or 
both  Negative,  thus  i6_f*  and  -p  d  have  like  Signs,  but 
12  j  and  —  -  2  It  have  unlike. 

Li'lach  Tree,  a  Tree  bearing  blue,  white  or  purple 
Flowers. 

LPlith  [fry?,  prob.  of  T1?,  Night,  Heb.]  the  Jews 
have  a  Notion  that  fhe  was  Adam's  firft  Wife,  and  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  Name  of  God  flew  away  into  the  Ain  This 
Lilith  they  irriagine  to  be  a  Spedlre,  that  kills  or  carries  away 
young  Children  in  the  Night;  and  therefore,  as  a  Charm  a- 
gainft  her,  it  is  a  Cufiom  to  throw  into  the  four  Corners  of  a 
Chamber,  where  a  Jewi/h  Woman  lies  in,  a  Paper  with  thefe 
Words  in  it,  ITT6?  3011  Him  CJ1N,  iffe.  i.  e.  Adam  and 
Eve,  Lilith,  get  thee  out. 

Li'lium,  the  Lily,  a  Flower  well  known,  L. 

Lilium  Convallium  [with  Botan.]  Lilly  of  the  Vallies. 
Lilium  Paraeelji  [with  Chy. ]  a  Ti nature  of  Antimony,  Li 
Lim a'ceous  [of  Umax,  L.  a  Snail]  of  or  pertaining  to 
Snails. 

Lim  a'tion  [with  Surg .]  the  filing  of  Bones*  iffe.  L, 

L immature  Jimatura,  L.]  Powder  or  Duft  which  comes 
of  filing. 

Limatu'ra  Mart  is  [with  Chy,]  the  filings  of  Steel,  ufed 
in  making  of  Crocus  Martis. 

Limb  [oflfftlj  Dan.  lim,  &?,*•.]  a  Member  or  Part  of 

the  Body. 

Lim'b  [with  Mathem.]  is  the  utmoft  End  or  Border  of  an 
Inftrument,  as  an  Aflrolabe,  iff c.  alfo  the  Circumference  of 
the  original  Circle  in  any  Projedtion  of  any  Sphere  upon  the 
Plane. 

Limb  [with  Ajlron  d]  the  utmoft  Edge  or  Border  of  the  Body, 
or  Disk  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  when  either  is  in  an  Eclipfe. 

To  Limb  [of  lim,  Sax  ]  to  pull  Limb  from  Limb. 

Li'mbeck  [ a/embicus ,  L.  Barb,  alembie,  F.J  a  Vefiel  or 
Furnace  ufed  in  Diftillation. 

Li'mber  [prob.  either  of  (fit  C&f  It,  Du.  to  bow  or  bend, 
or  of  Under,  F.  foft]  pliable,  fupple,  apt  to  bend  or  flag. 
Li'mberness,  pliablenefs,  aptnefs  to  be  bowed  or  bent. 
Limber  Holes  [in  a  Ship]  little  fquare  Holes  cut  out  in 
all  the  ground  Timbers,  next  to  the  Keel,  to  let  Water  pafs 
to  the  Well  of  the  Pump. 

In  L i'm bo,  in  Prifon,  L. 

Li'mbus  [with  Mathem.]  the  Limb  or  outmoft  Edge  of  an 
Aflrolabe,  or  other  Mathematical  Inftrument,  L. 

Limbus  Patrum _  [is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  Limbus  infero- 
rum]  the  Edge,  Brink  or  Border  of  Hell. 

Limbus  Patrum  [according  to  the  Notion  of  the  Roman 
Catholicks]  the  Place  where  the  deceafed  Patriarchs  refided 
while  the  coming  of  our  Saviour ;  and  alfo  the  Place  where 
our  Saviour  continued,  from  the  Time  of  his  Death  to  his 
Refurredlion ;  and  where  the  Souls  of  Infants  who  die  with¬ 
out  Baptifm  are  received;  who  have  not  deferved  Ilell,  as 
dying  in  Innocence ;  nor  are  fit  for  Heaven,  becaafe  of  the 
imputation  of  original  Sin, 


Lime  [Itlttl,  Du  ]  Stone,  of  which  (being  burnt;  Mortar 
is  made. 

Lime  Tree  [with  Botan.]  a  Tree  bearing  fwfeet  Flowers; 
the  Linden  or  Teyl-Trce. 

Lime,  a  fort  of  Limon. 

To  Lime  [jjetiman,  &?.*•.]  to  daub  with  Lime. 

To  Lime 9  [prob.  of  ligner,  F.  Minjhew]  to  couple  as 
ToLineo  Dogs  do. 

Lime  Bujh  or  Twig,  a  Device  for  catching  of  Birds,  by  a 
T wig  daubed  with  Bird-lime.  7 

LiME-kVort,  an  Herb. 

Limena'rch  [Mtuidfxm  of  XiM,  a  Lake  or  Port,  and 
Government,  Gr.]  a  Warden  of  a  Sea  Port. 

Lime'ntius  [of  limen,  L.  a  Threfhold]  the  God  of  Thre¬ 
sholds  among  the  Romans. 

Li'mer  [ limier ,  F.  a  blood  Hound]  a  large  Dog  for  the 
Hunting  of  a  Boar. 

Li'mit  [limes,  L]  a  Bound,  Boundary  or  Border;  to  ap¬ 
point  or  fix ;  to  confine,  to  fhut. 

To  Li'mit  [ limitare ,  L.]  to  fet  Limits  or  Bounds. 

Limit  if  a  Planet  [with  Ajlron.]  the  greateft  Heliocentrick 
Latitude. 

Limita'neous  [ limitaneus ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Bounds 
or  Frontiers. 

Li'mit  a  RV  [of  limes,  L]  belongihg  to  the  Limits  or 

Bounds. 

Limita  tion,  a  limiting,  fetting  Bounds  to  a  ftinting,  L. 

}  Limitat  ion  of  A  fixe  [ Law  Term]  a  certain  Time  fet 
down  by  the  Statute,  wherein  a  Man  mull  alledge  himfelf  or 
his  Anceftors  to  have  been  leized  of  Lands,  fued  for  by  Writ 
of  Aflize.  y 

Li  mited  Problem  [Geom.]  fuch  a  one  which  has  but  one 
only  Solution,  or  which  can  be  done  only  one  way. 

Li  mits  of  a  Planet  [Ajlron.]  the  greateft  Excurfion  or 
Diftance  from  the  Ecliptick. 

Li  mmer,  a  mongrel  Dog,  engendered  between  a  Hound 
and  a  Maitiff. 

t  To  Limn  [of  enluminer,  F.]  to  paint  in  water  Colours ; 
alfo  to  paint  to  the  Life  in  Creons,  oil  Colours,  iffe. 

Limner  [enlumineur,  F.]  one  who  draws  and  paints  as 
aforefaid. 

Li  mon  [limone,  Ital,]  a  Fruit  well  known. 

Limo'nade,  a  potable  Liquor,  made  of  Limons,  Water 
and  Sugar. 

Li  Monia  [\tsfMsviz,  Gr.]  the  Anemony,  Emony  or  Wind- 
Flower,  L.  1 

Limonia  mala  [with  Botan.]  Lemons  or  Limons,  L. 
Limonia'tes  [kh/m!/i*vic,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  the 
Emerald. 

Lim  onium  [h"fM»r.v,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Winter-green  or 
wild  Beets,  Sea  Lavender,  Water  Plantain,  L. 

LiMo'sity  [of  limofitas,  L  ]  fulnefs  of  Mud. 

Limo'sum  Saxum,  the  Mud  Stone,  a  Stone  fo  named, 
becaufe  foon  dilfolved  into  Dirt  or  Mud,  L. 

Li'mous  [limofus,  L.]  full  of  Mud. 

Limp,  limber,  fupple. 

To  Limp  [of  limp-healfc,  Sax.  Lame]  to  halt  or  go  Lame. 
Limpness,  Iimbernefs. 

Li  mpid  [limpidus,  L  ]  pure,  clear,  tranfparent. 

Li  mpitude  [limpitudo,  L]  clearnefs,  purenefs. 
Li'Mph^ducts.  S  Lymph adutls. 

Li  Nament  [with  Surg.]  a  T ent  or  Lint  for  a  Wound.  £. 
Lina  ngina  [with  Botan.]  Dodder  or  Withy- Wind.  L • 
Lina'ria  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Toad-Flax,  L. 
Lina'rium,  a  Flax  Plat,  where  Flax  is  fown.  L. 

Linch  Pin\  [of  a  Cart,  Waggon,  £sV.]  an  Iron  Pin 
Lins  Pin  J  that  keeps  the  Wheel  on  the  Axle-tree. 
LFnctus,  a  licking  or  fucking,  L. 

LiNCTUS  [in  Phar.]  a  Medicine  to  be  licked  or  fucked,  L . 

Li  nden  Tree,  fhe  Teyl  Tree,  a  Tree  bearing  fweet 
Flowers. 

Line  [linea,  L.]  a  row  of  Words  in  Writing  or  Printing. 
Line  [French  Meafure]  the  12th  Part  of  an  Inch,  or  144th 
Part  of  a  Foot. 

Line  [in  Geometry]  Quantity  extended  in  length  only, 
without  either  breadth  or  thicknefs,  and  is  formed  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  a  Point. 


Right  LineT  [Geometry]  a  Line  whofe  Points  are  equally 
Strait  Line  J*  placed  between  the  two  Extremes  or  Ends. 
Curved  Line-]  [Geometry]  a  Line  whofe  Points  are  not 
Crooked  Line  j  equally  placed  between  the  two  Ex¬ 
tremes. 


Line  of  Numbers,  a  Line  ufually  placed  on  Carpenters, 
iff  c.  Rules  or  Seniors,  which  running  parallel  with  it,  fhews 
the  artificial  Line,  and  is  called  Gunter's  Line,  he  being  the 
Inventor. 


Lines 


Line5  [in  Military  Art ]  fignify  the  Pofture  of  an  Art'uy 
drawn  up  for  Battle ;  the  Front  being  extended  as  far  as  the 
Ground  will  allow,  to  prevent  its  being  flanked.  Thefe 
Lines  are  i.  the  Van ;  2.  the  main  Body ;  3.  the  Rear. 

Line  of  the  Anomaly  of  a  Planet  [in  AJlron]  according  to 
the  Ptolemaick  Syftem,  is  2  right  Line,  drawn  from  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Excentrick  to  the  Centre  of  the  Planet. 

Line  of  the  Apfes  [ AJlron]  is  a  right  line  palling  from  the 
Centre  of  the  World,  and  that  of  the  Excentrick;  the  two 
Ends  of  which,  are  the  one  the  Apogee,  and  the  other  the  Pe¬ 
rigee  of  the  Planet. 

Line  of  the  Apogee  of  a  Planet  [AJlron]  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Centre  of  the  World,  through  the  Point  of  the  A- 
pogee,  as  far  as  the  Zodiack  of  the  primum  mobile. 

< Horizontal  Line  [in  Geography ]  a  line  parallel  to  the  Ho¬ 
rizon. 

Line  of  Longitude,  of  a  Planet,  either  greateft  or  leaft 
[in  AJlronl ]  is  that  Part  of  the  Line  of  the  Apfes,  which 
reaches  from  the  Centre  of  the  World,  to  either  the  Apogee 
or  Perigee  of  the  Planet. 

Line  of  mean  Longitude  [ AJlron .]  is  a  line  drawn  thro’  the 
Centre  of  the  World,  at  right  Angles  to  the  line  of  the  Apfes, 
and  the  extreme  Points  of  it  are  termed  the  mean  Longitudes. 

Line  of  mean  Motion  of  the  Sun  [AJlron-]  is  aright  line 
drawn  from  the  Centre  of  the  World,  as  far  as  to  the  Zodiack 
of'  the  primum  mobile. 

Line  of  mean  Motion  of  the  Sun  in  the  Excentrick  [in 
AJlron,]  is  a  right  line  drawil  from  the  Centre  of  the  Excen¬ 
trick  to  the  Centre  of  the  Sun,  and  parallel  to  the  former. 

Line  of  real  Motion  of  the  Sun  [AJlron.]  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Centre  of  the  World  to  the  Centre  of  the  Sun,  and  pro- 
trailed  as  far  as  the  Zodiack  of  the  primum  mobile. 

Line  of  the  Nodes  of  a  Planet  [AJlron.]  is  a  right  line  from 
the  Planet  to  the  Sun,  being  the  common  Place  of  interfe&ion 
of  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Planet,  with  that  of  the  E- 
diptick. 

Synodical  Line  [AJlron.]  (in  refpeft  to  fome  Phafes  of  the 
Moon)  is  a  right  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  thro’  the  Cen¬ 
tres  of  the  Earth  and  Sun. 

Line  of  the  tnean  Syfygies  [AJlron-]  is  a  right  line,  ima¬ 
gined  to  pafs  through  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  and  the  mean 
Place  of  the  Sun. 

Line  of  the  true  Syfygies  [AJlron.]  a  right  line,  fuppofed  to 
be  drawn  thro’  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  and  the  real  Place  of 
the  Sun. 

Epinottial Line  [in  Dialling]  is  the  common  Place,  where 
the  Equino&ial  and  the  Plane  of  the  Dial  do  mutually  inter- 
feft  one  another. 

Horary  Lines  [Diall.]  are  the  common  Interfeftions  of  the 
Hour,  Circles  of  the  Sphere,  with  the  Dial  Plane. 

Horizontal  Line  [Diall.]  is  a  common  Interfeftion  of  the 
Horizon,  and  the  Dial  Plane.  , 

Suljlilar  Line  [Diall ]  is  that  line  on  which  the  Style  of 
the  Dial  is  eredled,  and  reprefents  fuch  an  Hour  Circle,  as  is 
perpendicular  to  the  Plane  of  the  Dial. 

Line  [in  Fortification]  is  what  is  drawn  from  one  Point  to 
another,  in  making  a  Plan  on  Paper.  On  the  Ground  in  the 
Field,  it  is  fometimes  taken  for  a  Trench  with  a  Parapet;  at 
other  Times,  for  a  row  of  Bags  of  Earth  or  Gabions  fet  in  a 
line  to  cover  the  Men  from  the  Fire  of  the  Enemy. 

Line  [in  Fencing]  is  that  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  Adverfary, 
wherein  the  Shoulders,  the  fight  Arm  and  the  Sword  lhould 
always  be  found,  and  wherein  alfo  the  2  Feet  are  to  be  placed, 
at  a  Foot  and  an  half  diflance  from  each  other ;  and  in  this 
Pofition  he  is  faid  to  be  in  line. 

Lines  of  approach T  [Fortified]  afe  the  Ways  of  Trenches, 
Lines  of  attack  j  dug  along  the  Earth,  towards  a  Town 
that  is  befieged,  in  order  to  gain  the  Moat  and  the  Body  of 

the  Place.  . . 

Line  of  the  Bafe  [in  Fortified]  a  right  line,  joining  the 
Points  of  the  two  neareft  Baftions. 

Capital  Like  [in  Fortified]  a  line  drawn  from  the  Angle  at 
the  Gorge  to  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion.  _ 

Line  of  Circurnvallation  [in  Milit.  Art]  a  Trench  with  a 
Parapet,  made  by  the  Beiiegers  quite  round  their  Camp, 
within  Cannon  Shot  of  the  Place ;  to  oppofe  any  Army  that 
may  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Place,  and  to  flop  Delerters. 

Cogrital  Line  [in  Fortific]  one  drawn  from  the  Angle  of 
the  Ceir  re  to  the  Angle  of  the  Baftion. 

Lines  of  Communication  [in  Fortified]  fuch  lines  as  run  from 
one  Work  to  another;  but  more  efpecially  is  a  continued 
Trench,  with  which  a  Circurnvallation  or  Contravallation  is 
encompafled,  fo  as  to  maintain  a  Communication  with  all  its 
Forts,  Redoubts,  and  other  Works. 

Line  of  Contravallation  [in  Fortified]  a  Trench  with  a 
breaft  Work  or  Parapet,  which  the  Beiiegers  make  next  to 


the  Place  befieged,  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  Sallies  of 
the  Garifon;  fo  that  an  Army  forming  a  Siege,  lies  between 
the  lines  of  Circurnvallation  and  Contravallation. 

Line  of  Defence  [Fortified]  a  ftraight  line  fhewing  the 
Courfe  of  . a  Bullet,  according  to  the  Situation  it  ought  to 
ha  ye  to  defend  the  Face  of  the  Baftion. 

Line  of  defence  fi chant  [in  Fortific  ]  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Angle  of  the  Courtin  to  the  flanked  Angle  of  the  oppofite 
Baftion,  neverthelefs  without  touching  the  Face  of  the  Baftion. 

Line  of  defence  rnzant  [_in  Fortified]  is  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Point  of  the  Baftion  along  the  Face,  till  it  comes  to  the 
Courtin,  and  this  fhews  how  much  of  the  Courtin  will  fcour 
the  Face. 

Line  forming  the  Flank  [Fortific.]  one  drawn  from  the 
Angle,  made  by  the  two  Demi-gorges  of  the  Baftion  to  the 
Angle  at  the  Flank. 

Lines  within  fide  [in  Fortific.]  are  Trenches  or  Moats,  or 
Trenches  cut  towards  the  Place  befieged,  tc  hinder  Sallies. 

Lines  without  fide  [in  the  Art  of  War]  are  Trenches  to¬ 
wards  the  Field,  to  hinder  any  Succours  from  being  brought 
to  the  befieged. 

Line  of  the  Front  in  Perfpe  Clive]  is  any  right  line  parallel 
to  a  terrellrial  line. 

Geometrical  Line,  is  a  line  drawn  on  a  geometrical  Plane 
after  any  manner. 

Horizontal  Line  [PerfpeCl]  is  the  common  Seflion  of  the 
horizontal  Plane,  and  that  of  the  reprefentation  or  draught ; 
which  alfo  pafles  thro’  the  principal  Point. 

Line  of  Incidence  [in  Catoptricks]  a  Ray  ftarting  from  fome 
luminous  Body,  and  terminating  in  a  Point  of  fome  Surface. 

Objective  Line  [in  PerfpeCl .]  the  line  of  an  Objeft,  from 
whence  the  appearance  is  fought  for  in  the  Draught  or  Pitture. 

Station  Line  [PerfpeCl]  is  the  common  Seftion  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  geometrical  Plane ;  or  the  perpendicular  Height  of  the 
Eye  above  the  geometrical  Plane ;  or  a  line  drawn  on  that 
Plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  exprefling  the  Height  of 
the  Eye. 

Terreftrial Line  [in  PerfpeCl]  aright  line,  in  which  the 
Geometrical  Place  and  that  of  the  Draught  or  Pifture  mter- 


feft  each  other. 

Vertical  Line  [in  PerfpeCl.]  is  the  common  interfeftion  of 
the  vertical  Plane  and  the  Picture  or  Draught. 

Line  of  Direction  [yciPhilofopby]  is  that  according  to  which 
a  Body  endeavours  to  move.  .. 

Line  of  Gravitation  of  an  heavy  Body  [Philo.  J  a  line  drawn 
through  its  Centre  of  Gravity,  and  according  to  which  it 
tends  downwards. 

To  Line,  to  put  a  thing  into  the  infide  of  another. 

To  Line  [in  Fort  if]  is  to  furround  and  ftrengthen  a  Work, 
with  a  Wall,  Turf,  iffc. 

To  Line  Hedges  [in  Military  Art]  is  to  plant  Musketeers 
along  them  under  their  Covert,  to  fire  upon  an  Enemy  that 
comes  open,  or  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Horie. 

Line  of  Meafures  [in  Geometry]  that  Line  in  which  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  any  Circle  to  be  projected  does  fall. 

Linea  Alba  [in  Anatomy]  a  Concourle  of  Tendons  of 
the  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly,  which  meet  on  both 
Sides,  and  fo  form  a  kind  of  Coat  that  covers  the  Belly,  as  il 
they  were  all  but  one  Tendon.  L. 

Linea  celerrmii  defcenfus[Mathemat. ]  that  Curve  which  a 
Body  would  deferibe  in  its  defeent,  if  it  moved  with  the 
fwifteft  Motion  poflible. 

Lineage  [linage,  F.]  Race,  Stock,  Pedigree. 

Li'neal  [linealis,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  line;  that  is, 

or  goes  in  a  right  line.  ... 

Li'neaments  [lineamenta,  L  ]  fine  ftrokes  or  lines  obferv- 
ed  in  the  Face,  and  forming  the  Delicacy  thereof,  or  that 
which  preferves  the  refemblance  and  occafions  the  relation  of 
likenefs  or  unlikenefs  to  any  other  Face,  or  the  Features  or 
Proportion  of  the  Face,  drawn  out  as  it  were  in  Lines. 

Li'NEAR.  [linearis,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  line.  _ 

Linear  Problem  [in  Mathem.]  a  Angle  Problem  that  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  but  one  Solution,  or  that  can  be  folvcd  Geometries  1  y 
by  the  interfedlion  of  2  right  lines.  . 

Linear  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  have  relation  to  lengthen  > , 
as  fuch  as  reprefent  one  fide  of  a  plain  Figure. 

Linen  Cloth  [linen  claT>,  Cloth  made  of  r  lax. 

Ling,  a  fort  of  fait  Fifh.  Du, 

Ling  Wort,  the  Herb  Angelica. 

To  Linger  [oflangCCn,  Tdeut]  to  delay,  to  loiter;  alio 
to  pine  away  with  a  Difeafe. 

Li'ngots  [with  Chymifis]  Iron  Moulds  of  fevcial  fhapes, 
in  which  melted  Metals  are  ufually  poured. 

Li'ngua,  the  Tongue;  alfo  a  Language  or  Speech.  L. 

Lingua'cioUS  [Unguax,  L]  long-tongued,  blabbing, 

talkative.  » 
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Lingua'city  j 

Lingualis  [in  Anatomy ]  a  Mufcle  faid  to  pafs  from  the 
Root  of  the  Or  Hfoides  to  the  Tip  of  the  Tongue. 

Li  nguist,  a  Perfon  well  verfed  in  Tongues  or  Languages. 
LingulAca  [with  Botanifts]  the  Herb  Adders  or  Serpents 
Tongue.  L. 

Linguosity  JingnoJitas ,  Z.J  talkativenefs. 

Linigerous  liniger ,  L. ]  that  bears  Flax  or  Linen. 
Li'niment  [linimentum ,  L.]  an  external  Medicine  of  a 
middle  Confidence  between  an  Oil  and  an  Ointment. 

Link.  jjprob.  of  ligamentum.  £.]  part  of  a  Chain;  alfo  a 
■Saulage. 

Link  [prob.  of  Gr.  a  Candle,  Cafaub .]  a  Torch  of 

Pitch. 

To  Link  [prob.  of  ligo,  L.  to  bind]  to  join  or  tie  together. 
Lino'sity  [linofitas,  L]  fulnefs  of,  or  abounding  with  Flax. 
Lino'strophon  [MvirM’01',  Gr.]  the  Herb  Hoar-hound. 
Linozo'stes  [Koo^r,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Mercury. 

Li'fJseed  [of  linum,  L .  Flax]  the  Seed  of  Hemp  or  Flax. 
Linsey  Woo/fey  [of  linum,  L.  and  Wool]  Cloth  of  Linen 
and  Woollen  mixt  together. 

Lin  stock  [with  Gunners ]  a  fliort  Staff  of  Wood  about  3 
Foot  long,  ufed  in  firing  Canons. 

Lint  [of  linen.  Sax.  or  linteum,  £.3  fine  Linen  fcraped 
to  a  fort  of  Tow. 

Li'nTeI  [linteau,  F.]  the  upper  Port  of  a  Door  or  Win¬ 
dow-Frame. 

Li'nter  [in  Anatomy ]  the  inner  Rim  of  the  Ear,  the  fame 
as  Scapha.  L. 

Lin  um  Catbarticum  [in  Pharmacy ]  Mountain  Flax  a 
powerful  Detergent. 

Linum  incombujlibile ,  [/.  e.  Flax  that  will  not  be  confumed 
by  burning]  a  mineral  Subftance  of  a  whitifh  Silver  Colour 
arid  of  a  woolly  Texture;  confiding  of  fmall  Threads  or  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Fibres,  endued  with  that  admirable  Property  ofrefift- 
ing  Fire,  and  remaining  unconfumed  in  the  mod  intenfe 
Pleat.  It  is  called  alfo  Amianthus  and  Asbejlos.  Which  See. 

Li'on  [leo,  L.  Gr.]  the  mod  courageous  and  gene¬ 
rous  of  all  wild  Beads,  the  Emblem  of  Strength  and  Valour. 

A  Lion  being  looked  upon  as  the  King  of  Beads,  is  efteem- 
ed  the  mod  magnanimous,  the  mod  generous,  the  mod  bold, 
and  the  mod  fierce  of  all  four  footed  Beads;  and  therefore  has 
been  chofen  by  Heralds,  to  reprefent  the  greated  Heroes,  who 
have  been  endued  with  thefe  Qualities. 

The  Lion  [Emblematically]  is  ufed  to  reprefent  vigilancy  ; 
fome  being  of  Opinion,  that  he  never  deeps.  And  he  alfo  re- 
prefents  Command  and  monarchical  Dominion  :  and  alfo  the 
Magnanimity  of  Majedy,  at  once  exercifing  Awe  and  Clemen¬ 
cy,  fubduing  thofe  that  redd,  and  fparing  thofe  that  fubmit. 

Lion  [in  Blazonry]  in  blazoning  a  Lion,  their  Teeth  and 
Talons  mud  always  be  mentioned,  they  being  their  only  Ar¬ 
mour,  and  are  in  Coat  Armour  for  the  mod  part  made  of  a 
different  Colour  from  the  Body  of  a  Bead;  and  therefore 
fpeaking  of  their  Teeth  and  Talons,  you  mud  fay  they  are 
armed  fo  and  fo. 

A  Lion  [ Hicroglyphically ]  wiping  out  with  his  Tail  the 
Impreffions  of  his  Feet,  was  a  Reprefentation  of  the  great 
Creator,  covering  over  the  Marks  of  his  Divinity  by  the 
Works  of  Nature,  and  hiding  his  immediate  Power,  by  the 
vifible  Agency  of  inferiour  Beings. 

Lion’s  Mouth,  Tooth,  Paw,  feveral  forts  of  Herbs. 

Lio'ncel  [with  Heralds ]  a  fmall  Lion ;  fo  called,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  one  that  is  full  grown;  for  there  may  be  feveral 
Lions  in  a  Coat,  or  an  Ordinary,  and  dill  be  of  their  full  fize; 
but  the  Lioncel is  exprefs’d  to  be  but  a  little  Lion. 

Lionne'  [in  French  Heraldry ]  fignifies  Rampant,  when  they 
fpeak  of  a  Leopard  in  that  Pofture,  which  they  fay  is  peculiar 
'to  the  Lion.  r 

Li v  [labium,  L.  lippa,  Sax.]  a  Part  of  the  Mouth. 
Lipode'rmos  [\"miJ\pus3(,  of  Kfinu  to  leave,  and  Jipn?,  Gr. 
the  Skin]  a  difeale  of  the  Skin  which  covers  the  Glands  of  the 
Yard,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  Back. 

Lipopsychi'a  [KH’m-bxa  of  >anu  and  Gr.  the  Soul] 
a  little  or  Ihort  Swoon  or  fainting  Fit. 

Lipothymi  a  [\ei77®3v^c£  of  and Gr.  the  Mind] 
a  fainting  or  fwooning  away  from  too  great  a  decay  or  wade  of 
the  Spirits. 

Li  ppitude  [with  Oculijls]  a  dry  forenefs  in  the  Eyes, 
without  running,  when  they  feel  rough,  as  if  there  were  Sand 
in  them ;  Blear-eyednef6. 

L.ptotesJW.^,  Gr.]  a  rhetorical  Figure,  when  the 
orce  of  Words  is  notanfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Matter. 
ipvri  a  [of  xnTTve/at  and  nopirbc,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  continual 

ever,  wherein  the  inward  Parts  burn,  but  the  outward  Parts 
are  cold. 


Li'qu  able  [ "liquabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  melted  or  diffoived. 

Liqjjabi  lity  ^  capabjcnef3  0f  being  melted. 

Ll'QU  ableness  J  r  ° 

Liqua‘tion  p  [with  Apothecaries]  an  Operation,  by 
,  Liquefa'ction5  which  a  folid  Body  is  reduced  a  into  li¬ 
quid  ;  or  the  abtion  of  Fire  or  Heat  on  fat,  fuiible  Bodies,  which 
puts  their  Parts  into  motion. 

Li’quefied  [liquefaftus,  L.]  melted. 

Lique'scent  [liqucfcens,  L]  melting,  conftiming. 

Li^ue'scentness-S  aPtnefs  to  melt. 

Ldqum  [liquidus,  /,.]  that  has  its  Parts  fluid  and  in  moti¬ 
on  ;  moift. 

Liquid  [with  Civilians]  apparently  proved,  as  Goods  that 
are  clear  and  out  of  difpute  are  faid  to  be  Liquid. 

Liquid  Effects  and  Debts,  are  fuch  as  are  not  really  Exit¬ 
ing  ;  but  fuch  as  there  can  be  no  difpute  about. 

Liquidity  T  liquid  Quality ;  the  property  of  Fluidity  or 
Li'quidnessj  Quality  of  wetting  other  Bodies  immerged 
in  it. 

Li'quids  [liquid*  liter*,  of  liquejio,  L.  to  melt  or  dif- 
io\vc]  Letters  Liquid,  with  Grammarians,  are  fo  called,  not 
becaule  they  are  never  folid,  but  becaufe  they  are  fometimes 
liquefied  and  diffoived  in  their  Sounds;  they  are  /,  m,  n,  r. 

Liquids  [with  Philofophers]  fuch  Bodies  which  have  all  the 
Properties  of  Fluidity;  the  fmall  Parts  of  which  are  fo  figured 
and  difpofed,  that  they  flick  to  the  Surface  of  fuch  Bodies  as 
are  dipt  in  them ;  which  is  ufually  called  whetting. 

Liquidated  [liquidatus,  L.]  made  moift  or  clear;  alfo 
fpoken  of  Bills  made  current  or  payable;  pay’d  off,  cleared. 

Liquidation,  an  Afcertainment  of  fome  dubious  or  dif- 
putable  Sum;  or  of  the  refpedfive  Pretenfions  which  2  Per¬ 
sons  may  have  to  the  fame  liquid  or  clear  Sum. 

Liquidation  [in  Trade]  the  Order  and  Method  which  a 
Trader  endeavours  to  eftablilh  in  his  Affairs. 

Liquiri/tia  [with  Botanijls]  a  Plant  called  Liquorilh  or 
Licorilh.  L. 

Li'quor  T  [liqueur,  F.]  any  liquid  Thing,  Drink,  Wa- 
Li'quour j  ter,  Wine,  Juice,  tjc. 

Liriconfa'ncy,  the  Plant  called  Lily  of  the  Valleys.  F. 
Li'ripoop  [of  cleri,  a  Clergyman,  and  peplum,  a  Hood, 
L  ]  a  Livery- hood. 

Lisje're  (jin  Fortijicatioti]  the  fame  as  Berme  or  Foreland. 
To  Lisp  [Ufpen,  Du.]  to  falter  in  the  Speech,  to  clip 
Words  in  fpeaking. 

Li/spound,  a  foreign  Weight,  containing  fometimes  15, 

1 6  or  20  Pounds. 

List  [tifte,  F.]  a  Roll  or  Catalogue  of  the  Names,  {Ac.  of 
Perfons ;  alfo  the  border  or  edge  of  woollen  Cloth. 

To  List,  to  enter  Soldiers;  alfo  to  enter  his  Name  as  a 
Soldier. 

List  [with  Architetts]  a  ftraight,  upright  Ring,  which 
runs  round  the  lower  Part  of  Pillars,  juft  above  the  Torus,  and 
next  to  the  Shaft  or  Body. 

List  [of  lujl]  defire,  will. 

L Us tl esn ess  [qu.  lujllefnefs]  want  of  Will  or  Inclination. 
Li'sted  [of  lez  or  lefiere,  F.]  having,  or  being  made  of] 
or  relembling  the  Lift  of  Cloth.  Milton. 

Listel  [with  Architects']  a  fmall  Band  or  Rule  in  Mould¬ 
ing  ;  alfo  the  fpace  between  the  Channelling  of  Pillars. 

To  Li'sten  [hlyyfcm,  &7.r.]  to  hearken. 

_  P1  steninc,  is  faid  to  be  performed  by  extending  or  bra¬ 
cing  the  Tympanum  of  the  Ear,  which  puts  it  into  fuch  a 
Condition,  as  that  it  will  be  more  effedled  by  any  tremulous  • 
Motion  of  the  external  Air. 

To  enter  the  Lists  [of  lice,  F.  a  Lift]  is  to  engage  in  a 
Fight  or  Difpute. 

Lists  [lice,  F.]  a  Place  inclofed  with  Bars  or  Rails  for  the 
performing  therein  Jufts  or  Tournaments,  Wreftling,  Races 
and  other  Exercifes. 

Li't  a  ny  [qfxi-roiHa,  Gr.]  a  general  Supplication  or  Prayer, 
fung  or  faid  in  Churches;  efpeeially  one  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England ;  appointed  to  be  faid 
or  fung  on  certain  Days. 

Li  tany  [litania,  L.  of  \ito1,  Gr.  Prayers]  are  Suppli¬ 
cations  and  publick  Prayers,  ufed  in  a  foleinn  Manner,  to  in¬ 
voke  God  and  the  Saints  for  Mercy;  ufed  in  Proceflions  in 
Popifh  Countries,  on  Corpus  Chrifii  Day;  and  in  feveral 
Countries  and  Towns  on  various  Days. 

Lit.*  [um,  Gr.  Prayers]  the  Daughter  of  Jupiter,  or 
Mediators  betwixt  Gods  and  Men,  for  obtaining  what  wasde- 
fired  either  of  Gods  or  Men ;  they  are  reprefented  lame, 
wrinkled,  and  fquint-eyed ;  which  is  meant  of  Prayers ;  Lame, 
as  not  immediately  granted ;  Squint-eyed,  as  looking  to  By- 
Ends  ;  and  Wrinkled,  as  requiring  Labour  and  Afiiduity. 
Lateral  [literalis,  £.]  according  to  the  Letter. 


L  I 


L  O 


Li'teralness,  the  being  according  to  the  Letter. 
Li'terate  [ literatus ,  L  \  learned  or  skilled  in  Letters  or 
Languages. 

Leterati,  learned  Men,  L. 

Literature  [ literatura ,  L]  knowledge  of  Letters, 
Learning. 

Li'thanthrax  [of  Aifi©-  and  i'vSes*?,  Gr.]  llony  Coal,  a 
kind  of  Jeat,  Pit  Coal  or  Sea  Coal. 

Li'tharce  [litbargyros,  L.  xiSatyjp®'  of  a  Stone, 

and  *pyvP&J,  Silver,  Gr.]  the  Scum  or  frothy  Drofs  that  a- 
rilcs  in  purifying  Silver  with  Lead ;  Silver  Glet. 

Li  the  [h’S,  Sax.]  fupple  or  limber. 

Li'theness [li^ene/jre,  &?*.]  fupplenefs,  limbernefs. 
Lithi'asis  QM&ifW.r,  Gr.]  the  breeding  of  the  Stone  in  a 
human  Body. 

Lithizo'ntes  [MSrj’ov'nif,  Gr.]  an  ordinary  Carbuncle. 
Litho'coll  a  of  AiS’v®',  a  Stone,  and 

Glue,  Gr.]  Stone  Glue,  a  fort  of  Cement,  with  which  Stones 
are  joined  or  faftened  together. 

A  Lithoglv  pher  [a»3»>aJj(GP  of  and  to 

carve  or  engrave,  Gr.]  a  Stone-cutter  or  Mafon. 

Litho  graphy  [KiZny&ti*,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  cutting  or 
engraving  in  Stone ;  alfo  a  Defcription  of  Stones. 

Lithoi'des  Gr.]  the  Bone  of  the  Temples, 

which,  in  the  upper  Part,  toward  the  Sagittal  Suture,  is  e- 
qually  circuml’cribed  with  the  fcaly  Agglutinations ;  but  be¬ 
hind  with  the  Parts  or  Additions  of  the  Suture  Lambdoides 
and  the  fixth  Seam,  which  fevereth  the  lower  Parts  thereof 
from  the  Spbenoides,  and  the  fore-part  from  the  upper  Jaw. 

Lithola’bon  [of  a  Stone,  and  \=/2;<V,  to  take  hold 

of]  an  Inftrument  for  extracting  the  Stone  out  of  the  Bladder. 

Li'thomancy  [AiSfliWrda  0f  and  Gr.  Di¬ 

vination]  was  a  fort  of  Divination  performed  by  a  precious 
Stone  called  Siderites,  which  they  wafhed  in  Spring  Water, 
in  the  Night  by  Candlelight ;  the  Perfon  that  consulted  it, 
was  to  be  purified  from  all  manner  of  Pollution,  and  to  have 
his  Face  covered ;  this  being  done,  he  repeated  divers  Prayers, 
and  placed  certain  Characters  in  an  appointed  Order,  and 
then  the  Stone  moved  of  it  felf,  and  in  a  foft  gentle  murmur, 
or  (as  fome  fay)  in  a  Voice  like  that  of  a  Child,  returned  an 
Anfwer. 

Litho'ntribon  [of  a  Stone,  and  rpi$a,  to  wear, 

Gr.]  a  ConfeCtion  of  the  Apothecaries,  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
breaks  and  expels  the  Stone,  L. 

Lithontri'ptick  [mSov TgtTTi/yi  0f  xiS©-,  a  Stone,  and 
TfifS®,  to  break,  Gr.]  Medicines  good  to  break  the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder  and  Kidneys. 

Litho'spermon  of  v'S©*,  a  Stone,  and 

Seed,  q .  d.  ftony  Seed,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Stone  Crop,  Grom- 
well  or  Graymill,  L. 

Litho'strota  [\;-S6s7»ti»  of  x<-&(Gp  and  Gr.  to 

pave]  Stone  Pavements  of  Mofaick  Work,  fuch  as  the  An- 
dents  made  of  fine  pieces  of  Marble  and  other  Stones,  curi- 
oully  joined  together,  and  as  it  were  inchafed  in  the  Cement, 
reprefenting  different  Figures  by  the  variety  of  their  Colours 
and  Difpofitions. 

Lithotomi'a  [>v/$>7i>|U;*  of  and  to  cut,  Gr.] 

a  Quarry  of  Stones ;  alfo  a  Mafon’s  Work-houfe. 

Litho'tomist  [a<^owim©j,  Gr]  an  Operator,  who  cuts  for 
the  Stone ;  alfo  a  Mafon. 

Litho/tomy  [xiSoTOiUitf,  Gr]  the  Operation  of  cutting  the 
Stone,  out  of  human  Bodies. 

To  Li’tigate  [litigare,  L-]  to  contend,  to  wrangle,  to 
quarrel. 

Litigation,  a  quarrelling  or  brawling ;  a  fuit  or  plead¬ 
ing  at  Law,  L. 

Liti'gious  [ litigiofus ,  L  ]  that  delights  in  going  to  Law, 
quarrelfom,  contentious,  wrangling. 

Liti'giousness,  contentiouinefs,  delight  in  Law  Suits. 
Litispe'ndence  [of  lis,  litis  and  dependere,  L.]  the  Time 
during  which  a  Law  Suit  is  depending,  F. 

Li'tmose,  a  fort  of  blue  Paint  or  Colour. 

Lito'ral  Shells  [with  Naturalifis ]  fuch  Sea  Shells  which 
are  always  found  near  the  Shore,  and  never  far  off  in  the 
!  Deep. 

Li’toral  [litoralis  of  litus,  L.  the  Sea  Shore]  belonging 
to  the  Sea  Shore, 

Lito'tes  [among  Rhetoricians ]  a  Figure,  when  lefs  is 
fpoken  than  is  intended,  L.  as,  I  do  not  defpife inftead  of 
I  take  delight  in.  I  cannot  praife  yon,  which  implies,  I  have 
juft  grounds  to  difpraife.  /  cannot  praife  you  enough,  I  fhall 
never  be  able  to  make  you  amends. 

To  Letter  [of  litiere,  F]  to  fpread  Straw  for  Beads  to 
lie  down  on;  alfo  to  throw  Things  about  an  Houfc. 

A  Li'tter  [prob.  of  liPliere  of  lit,  F.  a  Bed]  a  Broody  of  a 
Beaft  brought  forth  at  once  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Sedan  or  Chair 


borne  by  Horfes ;  alfo  the  Straw  that  is  fpread  for] Cattle  to 
lie  down  on. 

Letterings  [with  Weavers }  the  Sticks  that  keep  the  Web 
ftretcht  on  the  Loom. 

Li'ttle  [lifcel,  &*#]  fmall. 

Li'ttelinc  pifelinfc.  Sax.]  a  little  one. 

Litu'rcick  [liturgicus,  L-]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Litur¬ 
gy ;  minifterial. 

Li'turcy  [ liturgia ,  L.  of  \nrxpyU  of  \irxpytit,  Gr.  to  per¬ 
form  a  publick  Service]  a  general  Word  for  all  manner  of  Ce¬ 
remonies  belonging  to  divine  Service;  with  the  Romanifis  the 
Mafs :  with  us  the  Common  Prayer. 

Liturgies  are  different,  according  to  the  different  Nations 
and  Religions  in  the  World. 

Li’tuus  [with  Medalijls ]  a  Staff  ufed  by  Augurs  in  form  of 
a  Crofier. 

To  Live  [libhan  or  leoyan,  S/w]  to  enjoy  Life. 

To  Live  [Sea  Term]  is  to  endure  the  Sea. 

Liveliness  [liyelicney/e.  Sax.]  vivacioufnefs,  isle. 

Live  long,  an  Herb. 

Li'vehhood  [of  lije  and  heajeo'o,  Sax.  the  Head]  a  Wav 
of  living. 

Li'ver  [liyejie  of  lijc,  Sax.  the  Life]  the  thickeft  of  the 
Parts  of  all  the  Bowels,  whofe  Office  is  to  purifie  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  by  draining  it. 

Liver  of  Antimony  [with  Chymifls]  Antimony  opened  by 
Salt  Petre  and  Fire,  fo  as  to  make  it  half  Glafs  and  of  a  liver 
Colour. 

hivER-Wort,  aii  Herb. 

White  Li'vered  Fellow  [prob.  for  white -leathered,  i.  e. 
one,  the  Skin  of  whofe  Face  turns  white  as  Leather,  with 
Spite,  isle.]  a  fpiteful,  malicious  Fellow,  a  defigning  Knave. 

Leverincs,  a  fort  of  Puddings  or  Haggcfs,  made  of  the 
Livers  of  Hogs  and  Calves. 

Li'ver  y  \livra  of  livrer ,  F.  to  deliver  or  give]  a  Suit  of 
Clothes  of  different  Colours  and  Trimming,  given  by  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  to  his  Footman,  Coachman,  isle.  to  diftinguifti  them 
from  others. 

Livery  [in  Law]  is  the  delivery  ofPoffeffion  to  thofe  Te¬ 
nants,  which  held  of  the  King  in  Capite  or  Knight’s  Service. 

Livery,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  the  Heir  to  obtain  the 
Poffeffion  or  Seizin  of  his  Lands  at  the  King’s  Hands. 

Livery  of  Seizin  [in  Law]  a  delivery  of  Poffeffion  of 
Lands  or  Tenements  or  Things  corporeal,  to  him  who  hath 
Right  or  probability  of  Right  to  them. 

Livery  [of  Hay,  &c]  the  giving  out  a  certain  Quantity 
for  feeding  Horfes. 

Livery  Stables,  Publick  Stables,  where  Horfes  are  taken 
in  to  be  kept  or  to  be  let  out  for  Hire. 

Livery  Men  [in  the  Companies  of  Tradefmen]  fuch 
Members  of  a  Company  or  Corporation,  as  are  advanced  a- 
bove  the  Yeomanry,  and  have  a  Right  to  wear  a  Livery 
Gown  upon  folemn  Occafions. 

To  Stand  at  Livery,  is  to  be  kept  at  Livery  Stables. 
Livery  [in  Deed]  is  when  the  Feoffer  takes  the  ring  of  the 
Door,  or  a  Twig,  or  a  Turf  of  Land,  and  delivers  it  to  the 
Feoffee,  in  the  Name  of  the  Seizin  of  the  Land. 

Livery  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Feoffer  fays  to  the  Feoffee, 
being  in  view  of  the  Houfe  or  Land,  I  give  you  yonder  Houfe 
or  Land ,  to  you  and  to  your  Heirs,  and  therefore  enter  into  the 
fame  and  take  Poffeffion  of  it  accordingly. 

LiQid  [ lividus ,  L.]  black  and  blue. 

Livid  Muffle  [Anat.]  one  of  the  Mufcles  that  moves  the 
Thigh,  fo  called  from  its  Colour. 

Li'vor  [with  Surgeons']  a  kind  of  leaden  or  dead  bluifh  Co- 
lour  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  caus’d  by  a  Stroke  or  Blow,  L. 

Liv're,  an  imaginary  French  Coin  of  two  kinds,  of  Tournois 
and  Paris.  The  Livre  Tournois  contains  20  Sols  Tournois, 
and  each  Sol  \z  Deniers  Tournois',  the  Livre  Parifis  is  zo 
Sols  Parifis,  each  Sol  Parifis  worth  1 2  Deniers  Parifis,  and 
each  Sol  Parifis  worth  1 5  Deniers  Tournois .  _ 

Lixi'vial  7  \lixivius9  L- ]  of  or  pertaining  to  Lyc,  or 
Lixi'viousj  proceeding  from  Lye. 

Lixi'viate  Salts  [with  Chymifis]  the  fixed  Salts  of  Plants, 
drawn  by  calcining  the  Plant,  and  then  making  a  Lye  of 

Allies  and  Water.  .  .  , 

Lixi  viated  [of  lixivium,  L  ]  pertaining  to,  or  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Lye. 

Lixivium,  a  Lye  made  of  Allies,  L-  _ 

Lixivium  [with  Chymifis]  a  fixed  Alkali,  as  the  Salts  o 

Tartar,  Wormwood,  isle. 

Lezard  Uizarde,  F.  lacerta,  L.]  a  little  creeping  Crea¬ 
ture,  of  a  green  Colour,  much  like  an  F. vet,  but  larger,  very 
common  in  Ital)',  and  other  hot  Countries. 

Lo  [la,  Sax.]  behold. 

Loach  [Zi tffc,  F.]  a  fmall  frefh  water  Fifli-  ^ 


H'o  Load  [lafcin,  Sax.]  to  lay  on  a  Burden;  alfo  to  opprefs. 

Load  [lafee,  Sax-]  a  Burden  or  Weight. 

Load  of  Hay,  about  2000  /. 

Load  [with  Miners ]  a  Vein  of  Oar. 

Load  [of  ltetoan,  Sax.  to  lead]  a  Trench  to  drain  fenny 

Places. 

Load-manaOe,  the  Money  or  Hire  paid  to  a  Guide  or 
Pilot. 

Load  Star  [q.  leading  Star]  the  North  Star,  which  is  a 
Guide  to  Mariners. 

Loa'dsman  [oflaebin,  Sax.]  a  Guide,  a  Pilot. 

Loa'dstOne  [prob.  of  laetoan,  to  lead,  and  Lean,  Sax.  a 
Stone,  q.  d.  leading-flone]  is  digged  out  of  Iron  Mines ;  the 
Virtues  of  it  are, 

1.  That  when  it  is  in  a  free  polit/on,  without  any  thing 
to  hinder  it,  it  will  diredt  it  felf  to  the  Poles  of  the  World. 

2.  It  will  draw  another  Loaditone  to  itfelf,  and  fometimes 
alfo  will  repel  it. 

3.  By  being  touch’d  with  Iron,  it  communicates  to  it  not 
only  the  Virtue,  which  it  felf  has  of  pointing  to  the  Poles  of 
the  World,  but  alfo  that  Virtue  by  which  it  attradls  Iron;  fo 
that  ten  or  a  dozen  Needles,  or  as  many  Buckles,  may  be 
made  to  hang  together  like  a  Chain. 

A  Loaditone  being  made  thoroughly  hot  in  the  Fire,  lofes 
its  attradlive  Virtue. 

Some  Authors  write,  that  by  the  help  of  the  Magnet  or 
Loaditone,  Perfons  may  communicate  their  Minds  to  a  Friend 
at  a  great  diltiance ;  as  fuppofe  one  to  be  at  London,  and  the 
other  at  Paris,  if  each  of  thfem  have  a  circular  Alphabet,  like 
the  Dial-plate  of  a  Clock,  and  a  Needle  touched  with  one 
Magnet,  then  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Needle  at  London  was 
moved,  that  at  Paris  would  move  in  like  manner,  provided 
each  Party  had  fecret  Notes  for  dividing  Words,  and  the 
Obfervation  was  made  at  a  let  Hour,  either  of  the  Day  or  of 
the  Night;  and  when  one  Party  would  inform  the  other  of 
any  Matter,  he  is  to  move  the  Needle  to  thofe  Letters  that 
will  form  the  Words,  that  will  declare  what  he  would  have 
the  other  know,  and  the  other  Needle  will  move  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  may  be  done  reciprocally. 

A  Loaf  [hla/,  Sax.]  a  portion  or  lump  of  Bread. 

Loam  T  [with  Gardiners]  grafting  Clay,  a  fort  of  Mortar 

Lome  j  made  of  Clay  and  Straw. 

Loam  [with  Chymijls]  a  fort  of  Plaifler  ufed  by  Chymifts 
to  clofe  up  their  Veffels. 

Loa'miness,  fulnefs  of  Loam,  or  loamy  Nature. 

Lo'amy,  of  the  Nature  of  Loam. 

Loan  [laena,  .Saar.]  a  thing  Jent;  a  lending  of  Money; 
alfo  the  Interefl  for  Money  lent. 

To  Loath  [la’San,  Sax-.-J to  Naufeate. 

Lob,  a  large  North  Sea  Fifh;  whence,  perhaps. 

Lob  T  [q.  d.  Lap-cock]  a  great,  heavy,  fluggifh 

Lo'bcock  j  Fellow. 

Lob  Worm,  a  Worm  ufed  in  fifhing  for  Trouts. 

Lo'bby  [prob.  oflaUllC,  feut.  the  Porch  of  an  Houfe]  a 
kind  of  Paffage-room  or  Gallery. 

Lobe  [lobus,  L  ]  any  Body  turned  of  a  roundilh  Shape. 

Lobes  [V'$>»  Gr.]  the  feveral  Divifions  of  the  Lungs, 
Liver,  (Ac.  alfo  the  Tip  of  the  Ear,  which  is  more  fat  and 
flelhy  than  any  other  Part  of  it. 

Lobes  [with  Botan •]  the  Divifions  of  the  Bulk  of  Seeds, 
which  ufually  confilts  of  two  Parts,  as  is  plainly  feen  in  Beans, 
Peas,  (Ac. 

Loblo'lly,  a  fort  of  fluttifh  out  of  the  way  Pottage. 
Whole  Groots  or  Oatmeal,  boiled  till  they  burlt,  and  then 
buttered.  Burgoo. 

Lo'bster  [loppeytjte,  Sax.]  a  Fifh  well  known. 

Lobsters  [Hicroglyphically]  two  Loblters,  fighting  one 
with  another,  reprefented  Sedition  in  a  Common-wealth; 
and  becaufe  Land  Lobfters  are  faid  to  be  great  Enemies  to 
Snakes  and  Serpents,  therefore  the  Egyptians  put  them  to  fig- 
nify  a  Man  of  Temperance,  who  fuppreffes  his  Lulls  and 
wicked  Affedlions,  that  are  moll  dangerous  Serpents  to  his 
Soul. 

Lo'bulb  [Anat.]  a  little  Lobe. 

Lo'buli  adipofi  [in  Anat.]  certain  Bladders  of  Fat  about 
the  Skin,  and  in  the  Spaces  between  the  Mufcles,  L. 

Lo'bus  auris  [Anat.]  the  lower  Part  or  Tip  of  the  Ear. 

Lo'cal  [localis,  L  of  or  pertaining  to  Place. 

Local  [in  Law]  tied  or  joined  to  a  Place. 

Local  Colours  [in  Painting]  are  fuch  as  are  natural  and 
proper  for  each  particular  Objedl  in  a  Pidlure. 

Local  Medicaments  [in  Surgery]  fuch  Remedies  as  are  ap- 
ply’d  outwardly  to  a  particular  Place  or  Part;  ar  Plaiiler3, 
Salves,  Ointments,  (Ac. 

Local  Problem  [with  Matbemat.]  is  fuch  fuch  an  one  as  is 
capable  of  an  infinite  number  of  different  Solutions,  as  where 


the  Point  which  is  to  folve  the  Problem  may  be  indifferent!) 
taken  within  a  certain  extent,  i.  e.  any  where,  in  fuch  a  line, 
or  within  fuch  a  Plane  or  Figure,  (Ac.  which  is  termed  a 
geometrical  Locus,  and  the  Prdblem  is  faid  to  be  a  local  ox  in¬ 
determinate  one. 

Local  Cujloms,  are  thofe  peculiar  to  fome  Lordlhip  or  0- 
ther  Dillridl,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  general  Cufloms  of  the 
Country. 

Loca  li  r y  0  tjie  bcing  0f  a  Thing  in  a  Place. 

Localness.S  d  ° 

Lo  cation  [ Civil  Law]  a  letting  out  to  rent. 

Loch  I  l™1**  Arab.  «*\i ywe,  Gr.  linttus,  L  ]  a  thick 

Lo'hoch  5  Medicament,  that  is  not  to  be  fwallowed  at 
once,  but  to  be  licked,  or  fuffered  to  melt  in  the  Mouth, 
that  it  may  have  more  effedl  upon  the  Parts  affedled ;  as  the 
Breall,  Lungs,  (Ac. 

Lo'che  Sanum  [with  Apothe]  a  particular  fort  of  Linftus , 
good  for  the  Lungs. 

Lo'chia  [ao aw'*  of  a  Bed,  Gr.]  the  natural  Evacua¬ 

tions  of  Women  in  Child-bed,  after  the  birth  of  the  Fcetus 
and  the  exclufion  of  the  Membrane,  called  Secundinre. 

Loci  Chymici,  Chymical  Furnaces  or  Veffels,  L. 

Loci  Muliebres,  Womens  Privities,  L. 

Lock  of  Hair  [locca,  Sax.] 

Lock  of  a  Door  [loc.  Sax,]. 

Lock  of  Wool  [floccus,  L] 

Lock  [of  a  River]  a  Place  where  the  Current  or  Stream  of 
it  is  flopt. 

Lock,  an  Infirmary  or  Hofpital  for  the  Cure  of  pocky 

Perfons. 

To  Lock  [belucan,  &»*.]  to  make  fall  with  a  Lock  and 
Key;  alfo  to  move  the  Wheels  of  a  Waggon  to  and  fro. 

Lock  Spit  [in  Fortifc.]  a  fmall  Trench  opened  with  a 
Spade,  to  mark  out  the  lines  of  any  Work. 

Lo'cker  [loculamentum,  L  ]  a  Pigeon  Hole. 

Locker  [in  a  Ship]  a  Chell  or  Box  ranging  along  the 
Sides  to  put  Things  in. 

Lo'cket  [of  loc,  Sax.  and  et  dimin.]  a  little  Lock  of  a 
Gold  Chain,  or  a  fet  of  Diamonds,  (Ac. 

Lo'cking  Wheel  of  a  Clock,  the  fame  with  the  Count 
Wheel. 

Lo'ckman  [in  the  Iflle  of  Man]  an  Officer,  who  executes 
the  Orders  of  the  Governor  or  Deemflers,  not  much  unlike 
to  our  under  Sheriff. 

Lo'ckram,  a  coarfe  fort  of  Linen  Cloth. 

Lo'ckron,  a  fort  of  Flower,  called  alfo  Locker-Goulons. 

Locks  [for  Horfes]  are  Pieces  of  Leather  about  the  breadth 
of  two  Fingers,  turned  round  and  fluffed  on  the  infide,  to 
prevent  their  hurting  the  Paflerns,  about  which  they  are 
clapp’d. 

Lo'co  CeJJton  [in  Law]  a  yielding  or  giving  Place. 

Loco  motive  Faculty  [with  PhiloJ'op.]  that  Faculty  which 
caufes  moving  from  one  Place  to  another. 

Loculame’nta  [with  Botan.]  little  diflant  Cells  or  Parti¬ 
tions  within  the  common  Seed-bag  of  a  Plant  or  Flower,  as 
the  Poppies,  (Ac.  L. 

Loculame'ntum,  an  Apartment  or  Partition ;  a  Box  or 
Drawer  to  put  any  thing  in,  L. 

Lo'cus,  a  Place,  L. 

Locus  apparens  [with  Aft r on  ]  in  which  any  Planet  or  Star 
appears,  when  view’d  from  an  Eye  at  the  fenfible  Horizon. 

Locus  Primarius i.  e.  the  primary  Place  [with  Philof. ] 

Locus  Abfolutus  5  is  that  Part  of  the  abfolute  or  immove¬ 
able  Space  of  extended  Capacity,  to  receive  all  Bodies,  which 
a  particular  individual  Body  takes  up. 

Locus  Secundarius r  i.  e.  the  fecondary  Place  [with  Phil.]  . 

Locus  Relativus  S  is  that  apparent  and  fenfible  Place,  in 
which  we  determine  a  Body  to  be  placed,  with  refpedt  to  o- 
ther  adjoining  or  neighbouring  Bodies. 

Locus  in  quo  [in  Law]  the  Place,  where  any  thing  is  faid 
to  be  done,  in  Pleading,  L. 

Locus  partitas,  [in  Law]]  a  Divifion  made  between  two 
Towns  or  Counties,  to  make  trial  in  which  the  Land  or 
Place  in  queilion  lies. 

Locus  Geometricus,  a  line  by  which  an  indeterminate  Pro¬ 
blem  is  folved.  Thus,  if  a  right  line  fuffice  for  the  Con 
flrudlion  of  the  Equation,  it  is  called  Locus  ad  reftum ;  if  a 
Circle,  Locus  ad  circulumi  if  anEllipfis,  Locus  ad  Ellipfir., 
See. 

Locus  ad  lineam  [Mathematicks]  is  when  a  Point  that  fa- 
tisfies  the  Problem  is  lound  in  a  line,  whether  Right  or  Curve, 
and  that  by  the  Reafon  of  the  want  of  one  Condition,  onl) 
to  render  the  Problem  determinate  altogether,  L- 

Locus  ad  Jolidum  [Matbem.]  is  when  three  Conditions  are 
wanting  to  the  determination  of  the  Point  that  is  fought,  and 
fo  it  will  be  found  in  a  folid ;  and  this  may  be  included  either 

under 


nnder  a  plain,  curve  or  mixt  Superficies,  and  thofe  either  de¬ 
terminate  or  indefinitely  extended. 

Locus  ad  jupcrficicm  [Mathem]  is  when  there  are  two 
Conditions  wanting  to  determine  any  Point  that  fatisfies  any 
Problem,  and  that  Point  maybe  taken  throughout  the  exten- 
lion  of  fome  Superficies,  whether  Plane  or  Curve. 

Lo'CUST  [locu/la,  L-]  a  mifcliievous  Infedl,  that  eat  up 
and  fpoils  all  green  Plants. 

Lo/CUSTiSE  [with  Bo  tan-]  the  Beards  and  hanging  Seeds  of 
Oats  and  other  Plants,  whole  Figure  fomething  refembles 
that  of  a  Locuft. 

Lo  cution,  phrafe  or  manner  of  Speech,  F.  of  L. 

Lo'cutory  T  [pld  Records ]  a  fort  of  Parlour  or 

Locuto'riUM  j  with-drawing  Room  in  a  Monaftcry, 
where  the  Friars  meet  together  for  Converfation  orDifcourfe. 

Lode  manage  [of  lai*>an,  5,r.v.]  the  hire  of  a  Pilot  for  con¬ 
ducing  a  Ship. 

Lode  Ship,  a  fmall  fiflring  VefTel. 

Lo  demerge  £in  the  Laws  of  Oleron~\  the  Skill  or  Art  of 
Navigation. 

Lodesman  [latoman  of  lacfctn,  Sax.]  a  Coafting  Pilot. 

Lode-works  [in  the  Stannaries  or  Tin  Mines  in  Corn- 
wal't  ]  Works  performed  in  the  high  Grounds,  by  linking  deep 
Wells,  call’d  Shafts.  See  Stream  zuorks. 

To  Lodge  [£elo£ian.  Sax.  loger ,  F.]  to  take  up  a 
Lodging  in  ;  to  entertain  with  a  Lodging;  to  lay  up  in  a  Place. 

A  Lodge  [loge,  F.]  a  Hut  or  Apartment  for  a  Porter, 
Centinel,  Ac, 

To  Lodge  [Hunt.  Term ]  a  Buck  is  faid  to  lodge,  when  he 
goes  to  Reft. 

Lodger,  one  who  lodges  in  a  hired  Room  or  Apartment 
in  another’s  Houfe. 

Lo'dging  [of  £elo£ian,  Sax.  or  loger,  F.]  a  Place  of  Ha¬ 
bitation  or  Repofe  for  a  Time. 

Lo'dgment  [in  MU  it.  Aff.]  an  encampment  made  by  an 
Army ;  a  retrenchment  dug  for  a  covert  or  Ihelter,  when  the 
Counterfcarp  or  fome  other  Poll  is  gained  ;  alfo  a  Place  where 
the  Soldiers  are  quartered  among  the  Towrtfmen  or  Burghers, 
in  Barracks,  Huts  or  Tents. 

LODGEMENT  on  an  Attach,  is  a  Work  call  up  by  the  Be- 
fiegers,  during  their  approaches  in  a  dangerous  Poll,  where 
it  is  abfolutely  neceftary  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  Ene¬ 
mies  Fire;  as  in  a  covert  Way,  a  Breach,  Ac.  Thefe  kind  of 
Lodgments  are  made  of  Barrels  or  Bags  full  of  Earth,  Fag¬ 
gots,  Wool-Packs,  Pallifadoes,  to  cover  the  Men  in  a  Place 
they  have  gain’d  and  refolve  to  keep. 

A  Loft  [prob.  oflofrCC)  Dan.  to  lift]  an  upper  Floor  of 
an  Houfe. 

Lo'ftiness,  high-mindednefs,  pride,  haughtinefs. 

Lo'fty  [of  lofrCC,  Dan.]  high ;  haughty,  proud,  high- 
minded. 

Log  [prob.  of  li£an.  Sax.  to  lie  along,  becaufe  of  its 
Weight]  a  large  thick  Piece  of  Wood. 

Log  [Ji!1?,  Heb.]  an  Hebrezo  Meafure,  containing  3  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  Pint  and  1  and  A  folid  Inches,  Wine  Meafure. 

Log  Line  [in  Navigation ]  a  fmall  long  line  tied  to  the  Log, 
having  Knots  at  every  50  Foot  diftance,  round  about  a  Reel 
fixt  for  that  purpofc  in  the  Gallery  of  a  Ship. 

Log  Board  [in  Navig.]  a  Table  divided  into  5  Columns, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Ship’s  Way,  meautred  by  the 
Log,  which  is  to  be  entred  daily  into  the  Log-board. 

Log  Wood,  a  fort  of  Wood  ufed  by  Dyers,  called  alfo 
Campechio  Wood,  brought  from  thence,  a  Province  of  Nezo 
Spain. 

Lo'GARITHMS  [of  *$)-©',  a  Word,  and  «p/5«3c,  Number, 
Gr.]  artificial  Numbers,  which  perform  Multiplication  by  Ad¬ 
dition,  and  Divilion  by  Subtraction,  invented  by  the  Lord 
Nepier,  Baron  of  Merchijlon  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  com- 
pleated  by  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  S.wilian  Profeffof  of  Geome¬ 
try  at  Oxford- 

Defective  Lo  GAR  it  HmA  t^e  Logarithm  of  a  Fraction. 

Impure  Logarithm  j  .  , 

Lo'garithmick  Spiral  [with  Mathem- ]  is  a  fort  or  Spiral 
Line,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  form  d  much  after  the 
fame  manner  with  other  Spirals.  As  fuppofing  the  Radius  of 
a  Circle  to  move  uniformly  through  the  Circumference,  while 
a  certain  Point  moves  from  the  extremity  of  this  Radius  to¬ 
wards  the  Center,  with  a  Motion  retarded  in  a  geometrical 
Proportion ;  the  Mark  of  this  Point  will  form  the  Loganth- 
mical  Spiral. 

Logarithme  ticalT  of  perta;n;ng  to  Logarithms. 

Logarithme'tick  J  . 

I.oc  arithmetick  Line  1  of  Bardie,  1$  a  Curve  whic 

Logarithmetick  Curve  j  dilcovers  perfcCuy  all  the 
Myfteries  of  Logarithms,  with  feveral  other  very  excellent 
Properties  and  tiles,  and  is  thus  delineated. 


E  OVF  DY  ft  CYK  BX  A 


Let  the  right  Line  A  E  be  divided  into  the  equal  Parts 
A  B,  B  C,  CD,  D  E,  Ac.  from  the  Points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
Ac.  let  the  Lines  A  a,  B  b,  C  c,  Dd  and  E  e  be  drawn 
all  perpendicular  to  A  E,  and  confequently  parallel  to  one 
another. 

Lo  garithmotechny  [of  and  Gr.]  the 

Art  of  making  Logarithms. 

Lo  GAtlNG,  a  certain  unlawful  Game,  now  out  of  Ufe; 
but  mentioned  in  the  Statute,  23  Hen.  VIII. 

Lo/GGERHEAD  [prob.  of  log  and  head ]  a  ftupid  Perfon. 

Lo  giA,  a  little  Houfe,  Lodge  or  Cottage. 

Lo'gical  [logicalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  agreeing 
with  the  Rules  of  Logick. 

Lo  gical  Divifion,  is  an  Oration  or  Speech,  explaining 
a  thing  Part  by  Part. 

Lo  'gicalness,  argumefttativeiiefs,  the  being  according 
to  the  Rules  of  Logick. 

Logician,  one  skilled  in  the  Art  of  Logick. 

Lo  gick  [AejotW  of  Gr.]  is  the  Art  of  guiding  our 

Reafon  in  the  knowledge  of  Things,  as  well  for  our  own  In- 
ltruftion,  as  that  of  others.  It  confifts  in  the  Reflection 
which  Men  have  made  of  the  four  principal  Operations  of  the 
Mind,  viz.  conceiving,  judging,  reafoning  and  difpofing. 

Natural  Logick,  the  power  Gr  force  of  Reafon  unaflifted 
by  Art. 

’  LOGi'SMtr s  [with  Rhetoric .]  a  Figure  when  a  Sentence  is 
framed  without  any  confequent. 

Lo  gist  [v.jacft,  Gr.]  an  expert  Accountant. 

LogFsTica  [k-.yi'n**,  Gr.]  a  Species  of  Arithmetick, 
which  applies  the  Rules  of  multiplying,  dividing,  Ac.  to  the 
degrees  of  Sines,  Circles,  Angles,  Ac. 

Logistica  fpeciofa  [with  Mathem .]  literal  or  fpecious 
Algebra,  L.  . 

Logistica  linea  [with  Arithmetic  is  the  Line,  called  alfo 
the  legarithmick  Line,  where  the  Ordinates,  apply  d  in  equal 
Parts  of  the  Axis,  are  in  geometrical  proportion. 

Lo  gistica l  Arithmetick,  is  now  ufed  by  fome  for  the 
expeditious  Arithmetick  of  Logarithms,  by  which  all  the 
trouble  of  Multiplication  and  Divifion  is  faved.  _ 

Logistical  Logarithms,  a  Table  of  Logarithms  adapted 

to  Sexagefimal  Fraftions.  i 

Log!  sticks,  the  fame  as  Logiftical  Arithmetick ;  or,  as 
fome  will  have  it,  the  firft  general  Rules  in  Algebra,  of  Ad¬ 
dition,  Subftraffion,  A c. 

Lo'GIUM  [old  Reel]  an  Hovel,  an  Out-Houfe. 

Logod.T  DALY  [logodadalin,  L.  of  Gr.  a  Word, 

and  Daedalus']  a  goodly  fhew  and  flourifli  ot  W  ords,  without 
much  matter. 

Logod/E  dALIST  [logodcedhlus,  L.  of  koyfiutvk®',  Gr.j 
an  Inventor  or  Forger  of  new  Words,  and  ihange  Terms. 

Logodiarrhoe'a  [KcyAlfpo,*,  Gr.]  a  Diarrhea  or  hlux 

of  \Vonis  hot  well  digefted,  L.  c  a  1  c 

Logo‘grapher(>W>®-,  Gr.]  a  Writer  of  Books  of 

Lo'Com  achy  Gr.]  a  Contention  about  V  ord 

Lo'hoch.  See  Loch. 

Loich  Fifto  [old  Stat.]  Cod,  Lmg,  Lob,  Ac.  , 

Loimo'grapher  [of kttMc,  a  Peftilence,  and 
to  deferibe]  one  Who  writes  about,  or  defenbes  PcHuences. 

Loi'mos  Gr.j  the  Plague  or  Pelblence,  a  catch¬ 

ing  Difeafe,  which  corrupts  the  Blood  and  atiimnl  Spirits. 

Loins  [iambi,  L.  long! a,  lul  ]  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Back, 

near  the  Hips,  the  Wafte.  „  , 

To  Loi'te  R  [prob.  Ulttm'n,  Du.]  to  delay,  to  lay  behind. 

Lo'lium,  Cockle  or  Darnel,  a  Weed  that  grows  among 

Goin|  L-  Loll 


L  O 


L  0 


Loll,  to  lean  or  lie  upon. 

To  Loll  oUT  the  Tangie  [perhaps  of  MtfcCtV)  Du]  to  ex¬ 
ert,  or  let  it  hang  out  of  the  Mouth. 

Lo'lla  rds  [either  of  Walter  Lollard,  the  Author  of  a 
Sed  in  Germany,  See.  in  the  i  3  th  Century ;  or  of  Lolium 
Darnel,  as  being  Tares  amongft  God’s  Wheat]  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  Name  given  to  the  Followers  of  JVickliJf,  and  the  Re¬ 
formers  in  England,  in  the  Time  of  King  Henry  III. 

Lor  llardy,  the  Dodrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Lollards. 

Lo'mbar  [fo  named  of  the  Lombards,  a  People  of 

Lo  mbardo  Italy,  who  were  great  Ufurers]  a  Bank  for 
Ufury  or  Pawns. 

Lo’mbar  Houfe,  a  Houfe  into  which  feveral  forts  of 
Goods  are  taken  as  Pawns ;  alfo  where  they  are  expofed  to 
Sale. 

Lonchi'tes  Gr.]  the  Herb  Spleen-Wort,  fo 

named,  becaufe  the  Shape  of  its  Seed  refembles  a  Spear. 

Lonchites,  a  Comet,  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
a  Lance  or  Spear;  the  Head  being  of  an  Oval  form,  the 
Stream  ofits  Rays,  or  the  Tail,  being  long,  thin  and  point¬ 
ed  at  the  End. 

Lo'ndless  [lanb  leajr,  5, -jar.]  a  banifhed  Man. 

Long  \longus,  LI]  of  extent  in  Length. 

Long  Jointed  [fpoken  of  a  Horfe]  is  one  whofe  Pailern  is 
{lender  and  pliant. 

To  Long  [lon£eh,  &?#.]  to  defire  very  earneftly. 

Long  Accent  [in  Grammar]  lhews  that  the  Voice  is  to  Hop 
at  that  Vowel  that  has  this  Mark  (-)  fet  over  it. 

Long  [in  Mujsck]  a  Note  equal  to  two  Briefs. 

Long  Boat,  is  the  llrongeft  and  biggelt  Boat  belonging  to 
a  Ship,  that  can  be  hoifed  up  into  it. 

Long  Meg,  a  Stone  near  Salkeld  in  Cumberland,  near 
15  Foot  high. 

Long  of  you  [prob.  of&elan^,  Sax.  a  fault,  blame,  or  of 
b£l3n££n»  Teut.  to  belong  to]  it  is  your  fault. 

Long  Primmer,  a  fort  of  Printing  Letter. 

Longani'mity  SJonganimitas,  L]  long  Suffering,  great 
Patience,  Forbearance. 

Longa'nimous  [longanimis,  L.]  long  differing,  patient. 

Longa'non  j*  the  ftraight  Gut  in  the  Fundament- 

Longevity  [longavitas,  L.]  length  of  Age,  longlife. 

Longe'vous  \longtevus,  L]  long  lived,  living  long. 

Long-wort,  the  Herb  Angelica. 

Loncumetry  [with  Mathematicians]  the  Art  of  taking  the 
Difiances  of  Things  afar  off,  as  the  Difiances  of  Steeples, 
Towers,  Trees,  ijfc.  either  one  or  many  together. 

Longi'or,  us  [in  Botan-  Writ]  longer ;  longiore,  /;  longi- 
oribus,  with  longer.  L. 

Longi'nquity  [ longinquitas ,  L.]  length  of  Place,  remote - 
nels,  length  of  Time,  or  long  Continuance. 

Longi  ssimus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  longeft;  longijjiino, 
a,  longiffimis,  with  longefi.  L. 

Longissimus  Femoris  [with  Anatomijls]  a  certain  Mufcle 
of  the  Thigh,  otherwife  called  Sartorius.  L. 

Longissimus  Pollicis.  [with  Anatomijls]  See  Flexor  tertii 
inter  nodii,  L. 

Lo'ncitude  [in  Geography]  is  an  Arch  of  the  Equator, 
comprehended  between  the  firft  Meridian ;  or  it  is  the  dif¬ 
ference,  either  Eaft  or  Weft,  between  the  Meridians  of  any  2 
Places  counted  on  the  Equator,  and  that  of  the  Place  enquired 
after;  or  it  is  the  difference,  either  Eajl  or  Wejl,  between  the 
Meridians  of  any  two  Places,  counted  on  the  Equator;  and 
is  ufually  marked  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  Maps,  Charts,  &c. 

Longitude  [in  Navigation]  is  the  diftance  of  a  Ship  or 
Place,  Eaft  or  Weft,  from  another;  counted  in  proper 
Degrees. 

Longitude  [in  the  Heavens]  is  an  Arch  of  the  Ecliptick, 
contained  between  the  firft  Degree  of  the  Sign  Aries,  and  that 
Circle  which  paffes  through  the  Centre  of  any  Star. 

Lo  ncitude  of  the  Sun,  Planet,  See.  from  the  next  equi¬ 
noctial  Point,  is  the  number  of  Degrees  and  Minutes  they  are 
from  the  Beginning  of  Aries  or  Libra,  either  before  or  after 
them,  and  can  never  be  above  1 80  Degrees. 

Longitude  [in  Dialling]  the  Arch  of  the  Equinoctial  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  fubllilar  Line  of  the  Dial  and  the  true 
Meridian. 

Longitude  of  Motion  [in  Mechanicks]  the  meafure  of 
Motion  reckoned  according  to  the  Line  of  direction,  being  the 
diftance  of  length,  which  the  Centre  of  any  moving  Body  runs 
thro’  as  it  moves  on  in  a  right  Line. 

Longitu'dinal,  extended  lengthwife. 

Longitudinal  Suture  \_Anat ]  the  crofs  Seam  of  the  Scull, 
that  goes  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

fiu  0itGVS  Mufculus  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Cubit  or 
Elbow  which  "helps  to  ftretch  out  the  Arm  forwards ;  alfo  a 


Mufcle  of  the  Radius,  ferving  to  turn  the  Palm  of  the  HaM 
upwards. 

Longus,  a,  ifth  [in  Botan.  Writ]  the  longeft,  largo,  a , 
longis,  with  long. 

Longus  Colli  [in  Anat]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Neck,  which  ari- 
fes  chiefly  flefhy,  tho’  partly  tendinous  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  5  upper  Vertebrae  cf  the  Back,  and  is  inferted  into  every 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  Its  Office  is  to  bend  the  Neck  forwards; 

Loof  [of  luyan.  Sax.  above]  is  that  part  of  a  Ship  aldft, 
which  lies  juft  Defore  the  Timbers  called  Chels-Trecs,  as  far 
as  the  Bulk-head  of  the  Fcre-caftle. 

To  Loof  7  [a  Phrafe  ufed  in  conning  a  Ship]  as  Lotfap,  i.  e. 

To  Luffo  keep  the  Ship  near  to  the  Wind ;  to  Loof  into  a 
Harbour,  is  to  fail  into  into  it  clofe  by  the  Wind. 

To  fpring  a  Loof  [ Sea  Phrafe]  is  when  a  Ship  that  was  go¬ 
ing  large  before  a  Wind,  is  brought  clofe  by  the  Wind. 

A  Loof  off,  at  a  diftance. 

Keep  your  Loof,  is  a  direction  to  the  Man  at  the  Helm  to 
keep  the  Ship  near  the  Wind. 

Loof  Tackle  [in  a  Ship]  a  fmall  Tackle,  ferving  to  lift  all 
fmall  Weights  in  and  out  of  a  Ship. 

Loof  Hooks,  Tackle  with  2  Hooks,  one  of  which  is  to 
hitch  into  the  Crengles  cf  the  Main  and  Fore-fail,  and  the 
other  into  a  ftrap  or  pulley  Rope,  let  into  the  Chefs-Tree, 
lAc.  its  ufe  being  to  fuccour  the  Tackles  in  a  large  Sail. 

Loof  Pieces,  are  thofe  Guns  that  lie  in  the  Loof ofa  Ship. 

To  Look  [locian,  &?.*■.]  to  behold,  to  fee. 

A  Look,  a  calling  the  Eye,  beholding,  feeing;  a  form  of 
Coutenance,  as  an  angry  look. 

A  Loom  [prob.  of  glomus,  L.  a  Ball  of  Yarn,  according  to 
Minjhezv]  the  Frame  in  which  a  Weaver  works. 

Loom  Gale  [in  Sea  Language]  a  frefh  or  ftiff  Gale;  the  bell 
fair  Wind  to  fail  in,  becaufe  the  Sea  does  not  go  high,  and  all 
the  Sails  may  be  borne  out. 

Looming  of  a  Ship,  is  the  profpefl  cr  (hew  that  Ihe  makes, 
as  they  fay,  fuch  a  Ship  Looms  a  great  Sail,  i.  e.  Ihe  leems 
or  appears  to  be  a  great  Ship. 

Loon,  an  idle,  lazy,  good  for  nothing  Fellow; 

Loon  [in  New  England]  a  Bird  like  a  Cofinbhmt,  thatVaS 
fcarce  go,  much  lefs  flv,  and  makes  a  noife  like  a  SoW^gcMer’s 
Horn. 


A  Loop  [prob.  of  IOOpEflj  Du.  to  fun,  becaufe  it  can  be 
eafily  flipped]  a  Noofe  in  a  Rope  which  will  Hip ;  alfo  an  Or¬ 
nament  for  a  Button-hole. 

Loop  [in  the  iron  Works]  about  3  Quarters  of  a  hundred 
Weight  of  Iron,  melted  and  broken  off  from  a  Sow,  in  the 
Fire  of  the  Finary.  «  ■ 

Shingling  the  Loop,  is  the  breaking  off  this  Loop  from  the 
Sow,  and  working  it  into  a  Bloom. 

A  Loop  [in  Gun]  a  fmall  Iroh-ringin  the  Barrel  ofi  Gun. 

Loop  of  Corn  [at  Riga]  2  Buihels,  and  in  fome  Places  4 
Pecks  and 

Loop  Holes  [in  a  Ship]  are  holes  made  in  the  comings  of 
the  Hatches  for  clofe  Fights  and  other  Conveniences. 

Loop  Holes  [in  Fortification]  are  little  holes  in  the  Walls  of 
a  Caftle  or  Fort  to  {hoot  through. 

Loose  [l00£f)  Du.]  flack,  not  tight,  not  bound  up;  alfo 
loofe  in  Morals. 


To  Loo's  e  y  [of  IOOfcn,  Du.  Jeff  an,  to  unbind. 

To  Loo's  en  3  to  let  loofe ;  to  move  a  thing  from  its  fixed- 
nefs. 

Loose  Strife,  Willow-herb  or  Willow -weed,  which  is  fo 
called  by  Country  People,  becaufe  there  goes  a  Tradition  of 
it,  that  if  it  be  held  to  Cattle  when  a  fighting,  it  will  part 
them. 

Loo'seness,  laxativenefs  of  Body ;  alfo  depravednefs  as  to 
Morals, 

To  Lop,  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  Trees. 


To  Lope  [of  lOOpEfl,  Du.  or  labi,  L]  to  run  away,  to 
flip  away  privately. 

Lophia  [with  Anatomijls]  the  upper  Part  of  the  Cervix  or 
the  back  Part  of  a  human  Neck. 

Loqu  a'cious  [loquax,  X..]  full  of  talk,  prating. 

Loqua'ciousness^  ,,  .  . 

Lo^ua'city  talkativcnefs. 

Loque'la,  talk,  difeourfe,  fpeech.  L. 

Loquela  die  [old  Rec  ]  an  Imparlance  or  Petition  for 
a  day  ofrefpice  in  a  Court  of  Juftice.  L. 

Lord  [hlaJCoJi'o,  Sax.  of  hlajt  a  Loat,  and  afford,  of  a  Cu- 
ftom  of  Noblemen,  antiently  giving  Loaves  of  Bread  to  the 
Poor]  a  Nobleman. 

Lor?  in  GroJ's  [being  a  private  Perlon]  is  when  a  Man  makes 
a  Gift  in  tail  of  all  his  Lands,  to  hold  of  him  and  dies,  his 
Heir  is  laid  to  have  but  a  Seignory  or  Lordfliip  in  Gfofs. 

Lord  [ih  Law]  is  a  Perfon  who  has  a  Fee,  and  of  confe- 
quence  the  Homage  of  Tenants  within  his  Manour. 


Lord 


Loro  m  esn  [in  Law]  the  o'wniir  of  a  Maftour,  who  there¬ 
fore  has  T enants  holding  of  him  in  Fei  and  by  a  Copy  of 
Court-Roll. 

Lord  of  the  G  oritur e  [with  Afl'rohgers]  is  that  Planet 
which  has  the  greateii  llrength  in  the  Figure  of  any  Perfon’s 
Geniture  of  Nativity,  and  fo  becomes  principal  Significator 
of  his  Temperament,  Manners,  difpofition  of  Body,  Fjfc. 

Lord  of  the  Hovr,  [with  Aflrologers ]  a  Planet  which  go¬ 
verns  the  twelfth  Part  of  the  Day ;  as  alfo  of  the  Night  feve- 
rally,  and  divided  into  12  Parts,  which  were  called  planetary 
Hours. 

Lord  of  the  Year  [with  Aflrologers ]  that  Planet  which  has 
molt  Marks  of  Fortitude  in  a  revolutional  Figure. 

'  Lo'rdane  *\  [of  Lord  and  Dane,  becaufe  when  the  Danes 
Lo'rdant  j  had  the  Government  in  England,  enjoined 
rhe  better  fort  01  People  to  keep  a  Dane  in  their  Houfes;  as  a 
Spy  and  Curb  upon  them]  a  dull,  heavy  Fellow,  a  lazy  Lubber. 

Lordosis  [>.c?<L»<nc,  Gr.]  the  bending  of  the  Back-bone 
forwards  in  Children. 

Lo’rdliness,  ftatelinefs,  pride,  haughtinefs. 

Lo'rdly,  haughty,  lofty,  proud. 

Lo'p.dship,  the  Title,  Jurifdiflion  or  Manour  of  a  Lord. 
Lore  [las Re,  Sax.]  Learning  or  Skill. 

Lore,  Direction,  Advice,  Teaching.  Milton. 

Ls'rey,  an  Article  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  in  France, 
which  ordains,  that  if  a  Combat  be  accepted,  and  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  confent  of  the  Lord  of  the  Fee,  each  of  the 
Parties  lhall  pay  zs.  6  d.  and  the  Party  overcome  forfeits  1 1 2 
Shillings. 

Lo'rica,  a  Coat  of  Mail  or  Armour,  worn  in  old  Times, 
wrought  over  with  many  fmall  Iron  Rings. 

Lorica'tion,  a  fencing  with  a  Coat  of  Mail. 

Lorication  [in  Mafon]  the  filling  of  Walls  with  Mortar. 
Lorifica'tion  [with  Chymijls]  the  covering  a  VelTel, 
call’d  a  Retort,  with  Loam  or  Clay,  before  it  is  fet  over  a 
haked  Fire. 

Lo'rimersT  [prob.  of  lorum,  L-  a  Thong  or  Bridle]  a 
Lo  riners  J  Company  of  Artificers,  who  make  Horfe 
Bits,  Spurs,  ijfc.  and  other  Things  for  Horles. 

Lo'riot,  a  Bird,  that  being  looked  upon  by  one  that  has 
the  Jaundice,  cures  the  Perfon  and  dies  it  felf. 

To  Lose  [le/an,  Sax.]  to  fuffer  lofs. 

A  Lo'sel,  an  idle,  llothful  Perfon. 

L o'singer  ^  Rec^  a  ^atterer>  a  Sycophant. 

Loss  [of  lejfan,  Sax.  to  lofe]  lofing,  dammage. 

Lote  'Tree  [lotos,  L.  Gr.]  a  Tree,  bearing  broad, 

jagged  Leaves,  full  of  Veins*  the  upper  Part  being  green, 
and  the  other  whitifh. 

Lo'therwit,  a  Penalty  or  Fine  antiently  impos’d  on  thofe 
that  committed  Adiiltery  or  Fornication. 

Lot  [hlotr,  Sax.]  a  Portion  of  a  Thing  divided  into  feveral 
Parts,  to  be  fhared  among  feveral  Perfons  ;  Chance,  Fortune,  F . 
Fo  cajl  Lots  [hleotan.  Sax  ]  to  determine  a  doubt  by  Lot. 
Fo  fay  Scot  and  I.'ot,  to  pay  fuch  Parilh  Duties  as  Houfe- 
kfeepers  are  liable  to. 

Lot  D  [at  the  Derbyjbihe  Mines]  a  Duty  paid  to  the 
Loti!  J  King  of  every  13th  DilhofLead. 

Lotometr  a.  Bread  made  of  the  Seed  of  the  Herb  Lotus, 

being  like  Millet. 

Loth  [la’Sc,  &r.r.3  umvilling,  as  I  am  loth,  I  have  no 

ini  fid  to,  or  it  irketh  me. 

o  Lo  r heT  n^Ln,  Sax.]  to  naufeate,  to  abominate. 
ioLOATHj 

Lo'thne's,  unwillingnefs. 

Lo'thino  [l:e'%tre,  Sax  ]  a  naufeating,  a  hating. 
Lo'thsom  [la’SianJom,  Sax.]  naufeous,  hateful. 
Lo'thsoM'ness,  hatefulnefs,  naafeoufnefs. 

Lo  tion,  a  wafliing,  F.  of  L. 

Lotion  [with  Chymijls]  13  thi  wafhing  or  cleanfing  any 
Medicine  or  Water. 

Lotio'ns  [in  Med.]  Remedies  that  are  of  a  kind  between  a 
Bath  and  a  Fomentation,  ufed  to  wafh  the  Head  or  any  Part 

ifiefteci 

Lo'tos  [with  Bot an.]  the  Herb  Clover  or  Melilot,  L- 
Lotus  [with  Botan.]  the  Nettle-Tree,  L. 

Lo'ttery  [lotttejiia.  Sax.  leterie,  F.]  a  Play  of  Chance 
In  the  nature  of  a  Bank,  wherein  are  put  1  ickets  for  Sums  of 
Money,  mixt  with  many  more  blank  Tickets,  which  Tickets 
being  mixed  together,  and  drawn  at  a  Venture,  each  Perfon 
has  the  Value  cf  the  Lot  drawn  to  the  Number  of  his  Ticket. 
There  are  alfo  Lotteries  of  Goods,  which  are  much  after  the 
fame  manner. 

Lo'vage,  an  Herb. 

LouD[hlu'D,  Sax.]  founding,  noify. 

Lou'dness,  noifmefi. 


Cove  [lupu,  Sax.]  Kindnefs,  Friehdfhfp,  a  Palfioh. 

Love  [in  Eth/cks]  is. a  friendly  Motioh  to  Mankind;  but  the 
Moralifls  tell  us,  mult  not  be  thrown  away  on  an  ill  Objeftj 
r.or  procure  bale  and  unworthy  Fuel  to  its  Flames,  nor  hin¬ 
der  the  Exercife  of  others  Duties. 

rl  o  Love  [lujt/an,  &?x]  to  have  an  AfFeftion  for. 

Love  Days,  Days  on  which  Arbitrations  were  (made,  and 
Controverfies  between  Neighbours  put  an  End  to,  for  the  re- 
ftoring  of  mutual  Love  and  Charity. 

Love  So  come,  a  grinding  of  Corn  at  their  Lord’s  Mill  free¬ 
ly,  out  of  Love  to  their  Lord. 

Love,  the  Name  of  a  certain  Flower. 

Love  Apple,  a  Root  in  Spain,  that  inclines  to  a  Violet 
Colour. 

Lo'velinees  [luyelic,  Sax.  and  ney.jre]  Quality  defend ng 
Love. 

Lo'vely  [Iuyi£enblice,  Sax.]  Amiable. 

Lo'ver  [of  lu  jejie  or  lujtiento.  Sax.]  a  Sweet-heart,  &c. 

Lo  ver,  a  Tunnel  in  the  Roof  or  Top  of  the  HoVfe  to  a- 
void  Smoke. 

Lound  [loun1!?,  Sax.]  fignifies  a  Plain  among  Trees. 
Lou’rdan,  a  lazy,  flothful  Fellow,  See  Lordane. 
Lourcu'rdus  [old  Reel]  a  Ram  or  bell-weather  Sheep 
Lou  re,  the  Name  of  a  French  Dance,  or  the  Tune  that 
belongs  to  if. 

Lou'rculary,  a  calling  any  thing  into  the  Water  to  fpoil 
or  poifon  it. 

Louse  [luy,  Sax.]  an  Infefl  that  infelts  human  Kind. 

To  Louse  jjlupfctt,  Du.]  to  hunt  or  catch  Lice. 

Louse  Wort,  an  Herb. 

Lou'sy  [luyi£,  Sax.]  infelled  with  Lice. 

Lou'siness,  lofcfy  Condition,  a  being  infelled  with  Lice. 
Lout  T  [prob.  of  Itejce'D,  Sax.  a  Lay-man,  or  leoS,  the 
Lowt  J  People,  one  of  the  vulgar]  a  clownifh,  unman¬ 
nerly  Fellow. 

Low  Qo|),  Du.]  not  high,  humble,  mean. 

To  Low  [nlojtan  or  hlepan,  Sax.]  to  bellow  like  an  Ox  or 
Cow. 

Low  hearing  Cock,  a  fighting  Cock,  over  match’d  ks  to 
Height. 

Lowa'ryT  a  fort  of  Shrub,  btherwife  called  Spurge 
Low'ry  j  Laurel, 

Lo'w  l  1  n ess,  humility,  humblen'efs  of  Mind. 

Lo'wness  [incerta  Etymologic,  hifi  ex  lOlj,  Du.]  low 
State  or  Place,  meannefs,  iffc. 

Lo'wing  [[of  hloyan,  5Y«r.]  bellowing  like  a  Cow,  £sV. 
Low-bell  [q.  Lowing  Bell]  a  DeVice  for  catching  Birds, 
by  hanging  a  Bell  about  the  Neck  of  a  weather  Sheep. 

Low'e  el  l  er,  one  who  goes  a  Fowiihg  with  a  Light  andBell. 
Low'l a  .\’D  Men,  the  Offspring  of  the  Engltjh  Saxons,  in 
the  Eaft  Part  of  Scotland. 

Low  Majled  Ship,  one  whofe  Mall  is  either  too  Ihort  or 
too  fmall,  fo  that  Ihe  cannot  bear  a  Sail  large  enough  to  give 
her  her  true  way. 

Low  Worm  [in  Horfes]  a  Difeale  like  the  Shingles. 

Lown  [lOHl)  Du.]  a  dull  heavy-headed  Fellow. 

To  Lowr  [loerea,  Du.]  to  frown,  to  look  fowr  or 
grim;  alfo  to  begin  to  be  overcalt  with  Clouds. 

Loxodro'micalT  [with  Na-jigat]  of  or  pertaining  to 
Loxodro'mick  J  the  Method  of  oblique  Sailing. 
Loxodromick  Line  [in  Navig.]  an  oblique  or  crooked 
Line,  the  Line  of  the  Ships  Way,  when  (hr  Sails  upon  a 
Rhumb,  or  which  Ihe  deferibes  when  Ihe  does  not  go  in  £ 
right  Line.  .  ... 

Loxodromick  Fabl(s  [in  Navigation]  certain  Tables  of 
Rhumbs,  and  traverfe  Tables  of  Allies,  lAc.  made  to  find  out 
the  requifites,  or  refolve  the  cafes  of  Sailing,  after  the  moll 
true  and  expeditious  manner. 

Loxodro'micks  [of  oblique',  and  ^pfut,  Gr.  a 

Courfe]  the  Art  of  oblique  Sailing  by  the  Rhumb,  when  a 
Ship  does  not  Sail,  either  directly  under  the  Equator,  or  un¬ 
der  one  and  the  fame  Meridian ;  but  oblique  or  acrofs  them. 

Loxo  dromy,  the  Courfe  of  a  Ship,  or  the  Point  it  de- 
feribes  in  Sailing  from  any  Point  towards  another,  excepting 
a  Cardinal  Point ;  making  equal  Angles  with  every  Meridian. 

Lo' y a l  [legalis,  L.  loyal,  F.]  honelt,  trulls,  faithful, 
more  efpecially  fo  the  Prince.  .  . 

Loyal  [fpoken  of  a  Horfe]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  loyal, 
who  freely  bends  all  his  Force  in  obeying  and  performing 
any  manage  he  is  put  to ;  and  does  not  defend  lamfelf,  nor 
refill,  altho’  he  is  ill  treated. 

Loyal  Mouth  [of a  Horfe]  an  excellent  Mouth,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fuch  Mouths,  as  are  ufually  called  Mouths  with  a  full 
rell  upon  the  Hand. 

Loy' alness  r lo'ialte,  F.1  fidelity,  faithfulnefss. 

Loy'altv  J  l  j  ^ 


To  Lo'  vter,  ro  tarry,  to  ftand  trifling,  to  fpend  Time  idly. 

Lo'zel,  a  lazy  Lubber. 

Lo'zenge,  a  iquare  Cake  made  of  preferved  Herbs,  in  th’e 
Shape  of  a  Diamond  cut,  or  Quarrel  of  Glafs. 

“  Lozenge  [in  Herat.]  is  ufed  to  contain  the  Coat 
Armour  of  all  unmarried  Gentlewomen  and  Wi¬ 
dows,  as  fome  fay,  becaul’e  it  is  the  Figure  of  the 
antient  Spindle;  or,  as  others  fay,  becaufe  the 
Shields  of  the  Amazons  were  of  that  Form :  It  is  the  Form 
or  Shape  of  a  Pane  of  Window  Glafs,  before  the  Square 
came  fo  much  in  fafhion,  and  has  two  obtufe  Angles,  as  in 
the  Figure. 

Lozenge"',  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Sheild  or  an 
Lozangy  j  Ordinary  of  all  Lozenges,  as  in 
the  Figure. 

Lozenge  [in  Geometry]  a  Figure,  the  two  op- 
poflte  Angles  of  which  are  acute,  and  the  other 
two  obtufe,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Lu'bber,  a  Drudge,  a  lazy  Drone. 
Lubricifaction,  a  making  flippery,  L. 

Lu'bricitate  [lubricare ,  L]  to  make  flippery. 

To  Lubri'cious  [ lubricus ,  L.]  flippery,  uncertain,  not 
conclufive ;  as  a  lubricious  Hope,  a  lubricious  Argument,  See. 

Lu'briciousness"'  [lubricitas,  L]  flipperinefs,  uncer- 

Lubri'city  j  tainty,  flcklenefs. 

Lu'caria  [of  lucus,  L.  a  Wood  or  Grove]  a  Feftival  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  Romans  in  a  Wood,  where  they  retired  and 
concealed  themfelves,  after  they  had  been  defeated,  and  were 
purfued  by  the  Gauls. 

Lu'cent  \Jucens,  L  ]  bright,  fliining. 

Lu'cern,  a  wild  Beaft  in  Rujjia,  almoft  as  big  as  a  Wolf ; 
the  Skin  of  which  has  a  very  rich  Fur,  of  Colour  between  a 
red  and  browm,  and  fomething  mailed  like  a  Cat,  interinixt 
with  black  Spots. 

Lu'cid  [ hccidus ,  L.]  clear,  bright,  fliining. 

A  Lucid  Body  [with  Pbilof.]  one  that  emits  Light. 

Lucid  Intervals,  the  Fits  or  Paroxifms  of  Maniacks, 
wherein  the  Frenzy  leaves  them  in  Poffeffion  of  their  Reafon. 

LuAida  Corona  [ AJlron •]  a  fixed  Star  of  the  fecond  Mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  Northern  Garland. 

Lucid  a  lands  [AJlron  ]  a  Star  in  the  Sign  Scorpio. 

Lucida  lyra  [AJlron-]  a  fixed  Star  of  the  firlt  Magnitude 
in  the  Conftellation  called  Lyra. 

Lu'cidnITsJ*  Editas,  L-]  brightnefs. 

Lu'cidus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  fhining. 

Lu/cifer  [with  AJlron.]  the  Planet  Venus ;  fo  called,  w'hen 
it  rifes  before  the  Sun,  q.  d.  lucem  ferens,  L.  i.  e.  bringing 
light;  and  Hefperus,  or  the  Evening  Star,  when  it  fets  after 
the  Sun. 

Lucife'rian,  like,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer,  proud, 
haughty,  arrogant. 

Lucife'rians  [fo  called  of  Lucifer,  Bifhop  of  Cagliari ]] 
a  Sedl  in  the  fourth  Century,  who  held  that  the  Soul  of  Man 
was  propagated  out  of  his  Flefh. 

Lucuferous  Experiments  [among  Naturalijls]  fuch  Ex¬ 
periments  as  ferve  to  inform  and  enlighten  the  Mind,  as  to 
fome  Truth  or  Speculation  in  Philofophy,  Phyfiek,  (Ac. 

Luci'fugous  [lucifugus,  L  ]  that  fhuns  the  light. 

Luci'genous  [lucigena,  L-]  born  or  begotten  in  the  Day 
Time. 

Luci'na  [with  the  Poets]  a  Name  of  Juno ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  of  Venus,  fuppofing  her  to  aflilt  Women  in  Labour, 
whom  they  invoked  for  a  fafe  delivery. 

Lucio  la  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Adder’s  Tongue,  L. 

Luck  [lUtfe,  Du.]  Chance,  Fortune. 

Lu'ckiness,  fortunatenefs. 

Lu'cky,  fortunate. 

Lucra'tion,  a  gaining  or  winniag,  L. 

Lu'crative  [lucrativus,  L.]  gainful,  profitable. 

Lu'cr ativeness,  gainfulnefs. 

Lucrative  Interejl  [in  Civil  Law]  is  fuch  as  is  paid,  where 
there  hath  been  no  Advantage  made  by  the  Debtor,  and  no 
delay  nor  deceit  in  him. 

Lucre  [lucrum,  L.]  gain,  advantage,  profit. 

Lucri'ficable  [lucrificabilis,  L  ]  bringing  or  producing 
gain  or  profit. 

Lucri'fick  [lucrificus,  L.]  gaining,  making  gain. 

LucTa'tion,  a  wreftling,  driving  or  ftruggling,  L. 

Lucti'ferous  [lu lifer,  Z.[]  caufing  or  bringing  Sorrow 
or  Mourning. 

Lucti'fic ableness,  mournfulnefs. 

Lucti'fick  [luftificiis,  L.]  caufing  forrow  or  mourning. 

Luctisonous  [luflrfonus,  L  ]  founding  out  forrow,  found¬ 
ing  mournfully. 


L’u'c’fuous  [luFtuofiis,  L.]  forrowful,  full  of  forrow. 

To  Lu'cubrate  [lucubrare,  L]  to  iludy  late,  or  to  work 
by  Candle-light. 

Lucubr  aft  ion,  a  fludying  or  working  late  or  by  Candle¬ 
light.  L. 

Lu'culence  [luculentia,  L.]  trimnefs,  finenefs,  beauty. 

Lu'culent  [luculens,  Li]  trim,  fine,  beautiful. 

Ludi'brious  [ludibrioj'us,  L.]  reproachful,  fhameful,  ridi¬ 
culous. 

Lu'd  ibund  [ludibundus,  L-]  full  of  play. 

Lu'dicrous  [ ludicrus ,  L-]  fportive,  diverting,  pleafant  ; 
alfo  trifling,  light,  childifh. 

Lu'dicrousness,  fportivenefs ;  triflingnefs. 

Lu'd i  compitales  [among  the  Romans]  were  folemnized  in 
the  Compitce,  i.  e.  the  Crofs-ways  and  Streets.  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  inllituted  them  in  honour  of  the  houfhold  Gods  or  fami¬ 
liar  Spirits,  it  being  given  out  that  he  himl’elf  was  begotten 
of  one  of  the  Genii. 

Ludifica'tion,  a  mocking  or  deceiving,  L. 

Lues  Venerea,  the  Trench  Pox.  L. 

Lu'es,  a  great  mortality,  either  among  Perfons  or  Cattle.  Z. 

Lues  Deifca  [/.  e.  the  deifying  Lues  ^  the  falling 

Lues  Sacra  [/.  e.  the  facred  or  holy  Lues  J  Sicknefs.  L 

Luff  [6V<r  Term].  See  Loof. 

Luff  a  light  or  flame  to  catch  Fowls  with,  a  Low- 

Lough  J  Bell. 

To  Lug  [jjclu^^ian,  to  pull,  to  hale  or  pluck. 

Lug,  a  Land  Meafure,  a  Pole  or  Perch. 

Lu'cs  [prob.  of  Selu££ian,  or  li£an,  Sax.  to  lie,  becaufe 
the  Ears  lie  dole  to  the  Head,  contrary  to  thofe  of  4  footed 
Animals]  the  Ears. 

Lug  Wert.  An  Herb. 

Luggage  [of  &du££ian,  &?.*.]  an  heavy  Weight. 

Lucu'erious  [lugubris,  L  ]  mournful,  forrowful. 

Luido're,  a  Corruption  of  Lot tis  d'  Or.  See  Lewis  d'  Or. 

Lukewa'rm  [pi sec,  and  peajun,  Sax  ]  between  hot  and 
cold ;  alfo  indifferent. 

Lukewarmness,  a  being  between  hot  and  cold;  indif¬ 
ference,  regardlelhefs. 

To  Lull  [lallare,  L.]  to  entice  to  fleep  by  flnging  fleepy 
Tunes  or  other  allurements ;  alfo  to  allure. 

Lu'llaby  [either  of  KUkfir,  Gr.  to  fpeak,  q.  talk  to  fleep, 
or  of  lallare,  L.  and  abv°an,  Sax.]  a  Nurfe’s  allurement  to 

caufe  a  Child  to  fleep. 

Luma  [Bot.]  a  kind  of  Thorn  that  grows  in  Meadows  and 
moifl  Places.  L. 

Lumba'go,  a  pain  in  tfle  Mufcles  of  the  Loins,  which  is 
fometimes  fo  very  violent  that  the  Patient  cannot  fit  down. 

Lu'mbary  ^  [lumbar  is,  L-]  of  or  pertaining  to  Loins. 

Lumba'ris  Vena  [with  Anat.]  a  Vein  taking  its  Rife  from 
the  defccnding  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava,  and  is  not  always 
Angle ;  but  fometimes  z  or  3  on  each  fide,  and  are  bellow’d 
on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins.  L. 

Lumba'res  Arteriie  [with  Anat.]  certain  Arteries  which 
arife  from  the  Aorta,  fpreading  themfelves  over  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Loins,  and  to  the  Marrow  of  the  Back-bone. 

Lu/mber,  old  houfhold  Stuff ;  alfo  things  ufelefsandof 
finall  Value. 

Lu'mbrical  [of  lumbricus,  L-]  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like 
an  Earth-worm. 

Lumbrical  MuJ'cles  [with  Anat.]  4  Mufcles  in  each  Hand 
and  as  many  in  the  Feet;  lb  called  on  account  of  their  fmal- 
nels  and  refemblance  to  Earth-worms. 

Lumbrica'les,  the  lumbrical  Mufcles. 

Lumbrica'lis  Pedis  [Anat.]  one  of  the  lumbrical  Mufcles 
of  the  leffer  Toes. 

Lu'mbricus,  an  Earth-worm,  a  Belly-worm,  a  Maw- 
worm.  L. 

Lumina're,  a  Lamp  or  Candle  to  burn  on  the  Altar  of 
a  Church,  or  Chapel.  L. 

Luminaries  [luminare,  L.]  the  Sun  or  Moon,  fo  called 
by  way  of  eminency;  Lights,  Lamps. 

Lu  min  aria  [in  the  antient  Wejlern  Churches]  the  Name 
of  the  Time  of  the  Nativity  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  called 

Chrijlmafs.  L. 

Luminary  [luminaire,  F.  luminare,  L  ]  a  light  Body, 
or  Body  that  gives  light;  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  arc 
ililed  Luminaries  by  way  oi  Eminency,  becaufe  of  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  brightnefs,  and  the  great  quantity  of  light  that  they 
afford. 

Lumina'tion,  a  lightening.  L. 

Lumi'neous  [lumineux,  F’.  lumineus,  L  ]  proceeding  from 
light. 

full  oflight. 
fulnefs  of  light. 
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Lu'minous  [luminofvs,  L.]  f 
Lu  minousness  lightnefs,  fu 
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A  Lump  [lotUP)  Du.]  a  Mafs,  a  whole  Bath ;  alio  the 
Name  of  a  Filh. 

Lu  mpish  [lompfclj,  Du.]  heavy,  dull;  alfo  in  lumps, 
cloddy.  1 

Lumpishness,  a  being  in  lumps  oi-  clods;  alfo  duinefs 
heavinefs. 

Luna  [j.  lux  aliena,  a  borrowed  light,  becaufe  Ihe  re¬ 
ceives  her  light  from  the  Sun]  the  Moon,  the  nearefl  to  the 
Earth  of  all  the  feven  Planets. 

Luna  [with  Cbymifts]  Silver. 

Luna  [with  A/lrol.]  the  Moon,  called  Feminine  and  NoBur- 
nal ;  becaufe,  borrrowing  her  light  from  the  Sun,  lhe  excels 
in  pal  live  Qualities  and  Moilture,  L. 

Luna  [in  Heral.]  the  Moon,  is  ufed,  by  fuch 
as  blazon  the  Arms  of  Monarchs  by  Planets,  in- 
Head  of  Metals  and  Colours,  for  Argent  or  Silver ; 
becaule  the  Moon  is  the  fecond  refplendent  Planet 
to  our  Sight,  as  Silver  is  the  fecond  in  Value  among  Metals. 
And  iome  Heralds  have  accounted  this  way  of  Blazon  proper 
to  diftinguifh  the  Arms  of  Sovereigns  and  thofe  of  Subjects. 
See  the  figure. 

LUNA  cornea  T  [with  Chymifls]  a  rough,  taftelefs  Mafs, 

Lun.%'  ccrP.ua  j  almolt  like  Horn,  made  by  pouring  Spirit 
of  Salt  upon  Cryftals  of  Silver. 

Lu'nacy  [  of  luna,  L.  the  Moon]  Frenzy  or  Madnefs,  fo 
called,  becaule  fuppofed  to  be  influenced  by  the  Moon. 

Lu'nar  [lunaris,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Moon. 

Lunar  Months ,  Months  according  to  the  Courfe  of  the 
Moon, 

Lu  naria  [with  Botan.]  Moon-wort  or  Mad-wort,  L. 

Lu  nar  Cycle  [with  Ajlron-]  is  a  Period  or  Revolution  of 
19  Years,  invented  to  make  the  Lunar  Year  agree  with  the 
Solar :  So  that  at  the  end  of  this  Revolution  of  19  Years,  the 
new  Moons  happen  in  the  fame  Months,  and  on  the  fame 
Days  of  the  Month  as  they  did  19  Years  before;  and  the 
Moon  begins  again  her  Courfe  with  the  Sun.  This  Lunar 
Cycle  is  alfo  called  the  Golden  Number ;  the  Circulus  Decen- 
novenalis ;  alfo  Enedecateris,  and  Circulus  Metonicus ,  of  Me  - 
ton  the  Athenian ,  who  firfl  invented  it,  L. 

Lu  nary  [lunaris,  Z..J  belonging  to  the  Moon. 

Lu'natick  [ lunaticus ,  L]  affedled  with  lunacy,  dift raft¬ 
ed,  mad. 

Lu  natickness,  lunacy,  diltraftednefs,  madnefs. 

Lunatick  Eyes  [in  Horfes]  a  Dileafe  which  makes  their 
Eyes  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  white. 

Lu'NATED  [/wittej,  L]  crooked,  like  a  half  Moon. 

Luna'tion  [with  AJlronom-]  the  Synodical  Month,  ac¬ 
counted  from  one  Conjunction  of  the  Moon,  with  the.Sun, 
to  another,  or  a  Revolution  of  the  Moon ,  or  Time  between 
one  new  Moon  and  another,  confuting  of  29  Days ,  1 2  Hours 
and  3  Quarters  of  an  Hour. 

Lu  ndress  [fo  named,  becaufe  coined  at  London]  certain 
filver  Pence  antiently,  which  weigh’d  three  times  as  much  as 
now,  F. 

Lu'nes  [with  Geometricians]  Planes  in  the 
form  of  a  Crefcent  or  half  Moon, 
the  circumference  of  two  Circles 
each  other  within,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Lun  en  /’  autre  [ 'Heraldry ]  i.  e .  the  one  in  the 
.  other,  F.  is  the  fame  that  the  Englijb  called  coun- 

terchanged,  and  is  when  the  Elcutcheon  is  parted 
of  two  Colours,  and  the  Charge  extends  over  both ; 
that  Charge  has  the  upper  half,  or  Metal  of  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Elcutcheon,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Colour  or  Metal, 
of  the  upper;  or  if  Party  per  pale,  then  one  Side  is  of  one 
Colour,  and  the  other  of  another,  anlwering  to  the  two  Sides 
of  the  Field.  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

Lu'nes  [with  Falconers]  leafhes  or  long  lines  to  call  in 
Hawks;  call’d  alfo  lowings. 

Lunette'  [with  Horfemen]  a  half  Horfe-fhoe;  a  Shoe 
without  the  Spunges  (the  Part  of  the  Branches  which  runs  to¬ 
wards  the  Quarters  of  the  Foot,  are  fo  called,)  F. 

Lune'ttes  [in  Fortific.]  are  Envelopes,  Counter-guards 
or  Mounts  of  Earth  call  up  before  the  Courtin,  about  five 
Fathom  in  breadth,  of  which  the  Parapet  takes  up  three. 
They  are  ufually  made  in  Ditches  full  of  Water,  and  ferve  to 
the  lame  purpofc  as  Fauf-brays ;  they  are  compos’d  of  two 
Faces,  which  form  a  re-entring  Angle;  and  their  Platform, 
being  no  more  than  twelve  Foot  wide,  is  a  little  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  Water,  and  hath  a  Parapet  three  Fathom 
thick.  F- 

Lunettes  [with  Horfemen]  two  fmall  Pieces  of  Felt  made 
round  and  hollow,  to  clap  upon  the  Eyes  of  a  vicious  Horfe, 
that  is  apt  to  bite,  or  {trike  with  his  fore  Feet;  or  that  will 
not  fuffer  his  Rider  to  mount  him.  F. 

Lunettes,  Glafles  to  help  the  Sight,  Spectacles,  F. 
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Lu  ngis  [longis,  F.]  a  tall,  lazy,  drowfy,  dreaming  Fel¬ 
low,  or  Wench,  a  flow  back. 

Lungs  [lun’gena  of  lun,  Sax.  empty,  becaufe  they  are 
empty,  as  containing  nothing  but  Wind]  a  Part  of  the  human 
Eody,  confining  of  Veflels  and  membranous  Veflicle,  and 
ferving  for  Refpiration. 

Lung  s  Growing,  a  Dileafe  in  Cattle, 

Lung’s  Sicknefs,  a  Difeafe  in  Cattle, 

\xsaG-Wort,  an  Herb. 

Luni  solar  Year  [Ajlron.]  a  Period  made  by  multiplying 
the  Cycle  of  the  Moon,  or  19  into  that  of  the  Sun,  which 
is  28. 

Lunt  [[UttCC,  feut.]  a  Match  for  firing  of  Guns. 

Luperca  les  [fo  called  of  Lupercal,  a  Place  confecrated 
to  Pan,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  afterwards  brought 
up  by  a  Wolf]  Priefls  inftituted  by  Evander,  in  honour  of 
Pan.  Thefe  Prieits  run  about  the  Streets  naked,  and  barren 
Women  ftrove  to  touch  them,  or  be  ftruck  by  them,  fancying 
a  Blow  from  them  had  Virtue  in  it,  to  render  them  fruitful. 

LupercA/lia  [fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  of  Lupa,  a  Ihe- 
Wolf,  which  gave  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus;  or  as  others 
fay,  of  a  Wolf,  becaufe  the  chief  Employment  of  Pan 

was  to  drive  away  fuch  Bealls  from  the  Sheep  that  he  protect¬ 
ed]  Feaits  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  on  the  15  th  of  February • 
7  he  Ceremony  was  thus ;  firfl  a  Sacrifice  was  kill’d  of  Goats, 
(becaufe  P an  was  fuppofed  to  have  Goat’s  Feet)  and  a  Dog 
(as  being  the  neceflary  Companion  of  Shepherds)  then  two 
Noblemens  young  Sons  were  brought  to  the  Luperci,  and 
they  ftained  their  Foreheads  with  the  bloody  Knife,  and  o- 
thers  wiped  it  of!  with  Locks  of  Wool  dipped  in  Milk :  Then 
they  cut  the  Skins  of  the  Goats  into  Thongs,  and  ran  about 
the  Streets  all  naked  but  their  Middle,  lafhing  all  they  met  in 
their  way  with  the  Thongs,  becaufe  the  Romans  had  happily 
recovered  their  Bealls,  when  they  ran  in  this  manner  after  the 
Thieves  that  had  ltolen  them  away,  while  they  were  facri- 
ficing  to  the  God  Pan.  The  young  Women,  and  thofe  that 
were  barren,  never  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  their  Way,  but 
rather  to  come  into  it ;  becaufe  they  thought  a  Stroke  from 
them,  was  a  great  helper  of  Conception  and  Delivery. 

Lupe'rci,  the  Priellsof  the  God  Pan. 

Lu'pia,  a  Tumor  or  Protuberance  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  Bean. 

Lu'pines  [lupini,  L-]  a  fort  of  Pulfe. 

Lupi  num  caput  gerere  [ old  Law]  to  be  outlaw’d.  L» 

Lupli  cetum  [ old  Deeds]  a  Hop  Garden. 

Lu'pus,  a  Wolf,  L. 

Lupus  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  Cancer  on  the  Thighs 
and  Legs,  L. 

To  Lurch  [perhaps  of  lucrari,  L.  to  Heal  or  pilfer]  to  lie 
hid ;  to  lie  in  wait  for. 

A  Lu'rcher  [of  lurco,  L  ]  one  who  lies  upon  the  lurch 
or  upon  the  catch ;  alfo  a  kind  of  hunting  Dog. 

Lu'rching,  leaving  a  Perfon  under  fome  embaraflment; 
alfo  lying  upon  the  catch. 

Lu'rdan  [prob.  of  lourd,  F.  is  lourdaut,  F.  a  Dunce]]  a 
lazy  fellow.  See  Lordane. 

Lure  [hierre,  F.]  a  Device  which  Falconers  ufe,  made  of 
Leather,  in  the  form  of  two  Wings  fluck  with  Feathers,  and 
baited  with  a  Piece  ofFlelh,  to  call  back  a  Hawk  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftance ;  a  decoy  or  allurement. 

To  Lure  [ leurrer ,  F.  but  prob.  ofbelae  an.  Sax.  to  be¬ 
tray]  to  bring  a  Hawk  to  the  Lure;  to  allure  or  decoy. 

Lu'rid  [luridus,  L.]  pale,  wan,  black  and  blue. 

Lu'ridness,  black  and  bluenefs,  palenefs,  &c. 

To  Lurk  [prob.  of  lOCl’Clt,  Du.  to  lie  in  ambufh,  or  as 
Skinner  thinks,  of  Lark,  q.  d.  to  lie  hid  as  a  Lark  in  a  Fur¬ 
row]  to  lie  hid  or  concealed. 

Lurking,  lying  hid. 

Lu'sciousQ  [prob.  of  delicious,  or  of  laxus,  L.  loofej 

Lu’shiousj  over  fweet,  ctoying. 

Lu'sciousness,  over  fweetnels,  cloyingnefs. 

Lu'sern  [lupus  cervarius,  L.]  a  kind  of  Wolf  called  the 
Stag-Wolf. 

Lu'serns,  the  Fleeces  of  the  Animals  aforefaid. 

Lu'sion,  a  playing.  L. 

Lu'shburg,  a  fort  of  bafe  Coin  in  the  Time  of  King  Ed- 
zuardlll  coined  beyond  Sea,  counterfeiting  the  Englijb  Money. 

A  Lusk  [of  lujhe,  F.  Minjheiu]  a  fluggilh  flothful  Fellow, 
a  Drone. 

Lu'skishness,  lazinefs,  flothfulnefs. 

Lu'sory  [luforius,  L  ]  jocular,  fportive. 

To  Lust  [lyytrcm  lUtfEtlj  Du.]  to  defire,  to  have  an  in¬ 
clination  to.  .  „  ,  .  ...  , .  ,  . 

fo  have  a  Lost  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  ufed  of  a  Ship,  which  is 
faid  to  have  a  lujl  to  one  fide  or  another,  when  {he  is  inclined 
to  heel  or  lean  to  one  fide,  more  than  to  another, 

s  K  Lust 


Lust  Tlu/t,  Sax-]  concupifcence,  unlawful  Paflionorde- 
iir6?  lechery,  wantonnefs ;  alio  a  natural  delire.  Han. 

'  Lustful  [lujtjcull,  Sax.]  lecherous. 

Lustfulness,  luftful  Nature;  lecfreroufhefs. 

Lust -Wort,  an,  Herb. 

Lu'ster ‘\\lujiie,  F.  Itlffer,  Du.]  brightnefs-,  fhm- 
Lu'stre  j  ningnefs,  glofs,  the  brillant  appearance  on  any¬ 
thing. 

Lusty  [ItllUff,  feut.]  ftrong  in  Body,  healthful. 
Lustiness,  ftrongnefsofBody,  alfo  healthinefs. 
Lu'strable  [lujlrabilis,  L]  that  may  be  purged  or  puri¬ 
fied.  _  . 

Lu'stral  [luflralis,  Z]  an  Epithet  apply’d  by  the  Anti- 
ents  to  the  Water  ufed  in  their  Ceremonies,  to  fprinkle  and 
purify  the  People,  Cities  or  Armies,  defiled  by  any  Crime  or 
Impurity;  a  fort  of  holy  Water. 

Lustral  Water  [among  the  Romans']  a  fort  ofholy  Water, 
With  which  the  Priefts  ufed  to  purify  the  People. 

Lustra'tion,  a  going  about  every  where  to  view;  alfo  a 
purging  by  Sacrifice ;  alfo  Expiation,  Sacrifices  or  Ceremo¬ 
nies  by  which  the  Romans  purified  their  Cities,  Fields,  Ar¬ 
mies  and  People,  defiled  by  any  Crime  or  Impurity. 

Lu'strici  dies  [among  the  Romans]  the  Days  on  which 
they  gave  their  Children  the  Name  of  the  Family. 

Lustri  fick  [luflrijicus,  Z]  purging. 

Lu  string  7  [of  lujlre,  F.  brightnefs,  gbffinefs]  a 
Lu’testringo  GlolTy  fort  of  French  Silk. 

Lu'strum  [among  the  Romans ]  the  Space  of  5  Years  or  ra¬ 
ther  50  Months ;  at  the  end  of  which,  they  from  time  to  time 
numbred  the  People,  and  purified  the  City.  Others  derive 
the  Word  of  hiflrare  to  make  a  review,  becaufe  the  Cenlors 
review’d  the  Army  once  in  5  Years.  Varro  derives  it  from  luo 
to  pay,  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  each  5  Years,  they  paid 
Tribute,  that  had  been  impofed  by  the  Senate.  Z. 
Lu'tanist,  orte  well  skill’d  in  playing  on  the  Lute. 
Luta'tion  [of  latum,  L .  clay  or  loom]  the  Hopping  Up 
of  chymical  Vefiels  with  loom  and  plaifler. 

Lute  [liuto,  Ital.]  a  mufical  Inllrument. 

Lute  [with  Cbymifls ]  a  compound  Pafte,  made  of  Sand, 
Clay,  Potters-Earth,  Drofs  of  Iron,  £yr.  for  the  building  of 
FurnacesJ;  and  alfo  for  the  joining  and  doling  up  the  Necks  of 
Retorts,  Receivers,  &c.  to  Coat  Glafles  and  earthen  Vefiels 
to  preferve  them  from  the  Violence  of  Fire. 

To  Lute,  to  cover  or  Hop  VelTels  with  the  aforefaidLute. 
Lu'tea  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Loofe-ftrife.  Z. 

Luteo'la  [with  Botanijls ]  a  fmall  Flower  like  Dyers- 
weed.  Z. 

Lute  scens  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  yellowilh.  Z. 
Luteo-viridis  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  of  a  yellowilh  Green.  L. 
Lu'teous  [luteus,  Z]  clayey,  full  of  Clay. 

Luteu's,  a,  um  [Botan.  Writ.]  Yellow.  L. 
Lu'theranism,  the  Opinions  and  Do&rines  of  Martin 
Luther,  an  Auguflin  Friar,  who  feparated  himfelf  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  A.  C.  1115.  wrote  againft  its  Errors  and 
began  the  Reformation. 

Lu'therans,  the  followers  of  Luther's  Dodrines. 
Lutherns,  Windows  in  the  top  of  an  Houfe,  or  over  the 
Cornice  in  the  Roof  of  a  Building,  Handing  perpendicular  o- 
ver  the  Naked  of  the  Wall,  and  ferving  to  enlighten  the  up¬ 
per  Stairs. 

Lu'tum,  Clay,  Lute,  £ffr. 

Lu'tulence  [lutulentia,  L-]  dirtinefs,  muddinefs. 
Lu'xated  [lux  at  us,  L.]  disjointed,  put  out  of  Joint  or 
loofened. 

Lux  a'tion  [with  Anat .]  is  a  loofening  of  the  Tendons  or 
Ligaments,  fo  that  the  Bones  continue  not  firm  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  Situation  or  Place ;  or  when  a  Bone  abfolutely  goes  out  of 
its  proper  Cavity  into  another  Place.  Z. 

Lu  x  a 't  o  r  ext  emus  [viithAnat.]  the  fame  as  externus  auris. 
Luxu'riancy  7  [luxuria,  Z."]  abundance,  as  luxuri- 
Luxu'riantnFss3  ancy  of  Words. 

Luxuri'ose  7  [luxuriofus,  L.]  given  too  much  to  luxury. 
Luxurious  3  exceffive. 

Luxu’riant  [luxuriant,  Z-]  growing  rank,  running  out 
exceedingly;  alfo  wanton,  riotous. 

To  Luxu'riate  [luxuriare,  L.]  to  abound,  to  exceed,  to 
grow  rank. 

Luxu'riousnesso  [luxuria,  L]  all  fuperiluity  and  ex- 
Lu'xu r y  3  cefs  in  carnal  Pleafures,  fumptuous 

Fare,  fumptuoufnefs  in  Building ;  alfo  fenfuality,  riotoulnefs, 
profufeneis. 

Lycaia,  an  Arcadiam  Feftival,  refembling  the  Roman 
Lupercalia.  It  was  firft  obferved  by  Lycaon,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  firnamed  Lycesus.  It  was  celebrated  with  Games; 
in  which  the  Conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  Suit  of  brazen 
Armour;  and  a  human  Sacrifice  was  offered  at  this  Feftival. 


Lyca'nthropist  [lycanthropus,  L.  ofH»ac 

a  Wolf,  and  avS?®*©*  3.  Man,  G;-.]  one  troubled  with  the 
melancholy  Frenzy,  called  Lycanthropy,  with  which  Perfons 
that  are  fiezed,  fancy  themfelves  Wolves,  and  wander  in 
Woods  and  defart  Places,  howling  like  Wolves ;  which  is  laid 
to  have  been  caufed  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  Wolf. 

Lyca'nthropy  [xviycvSpaTn’a,  Gr.]  a  Madnefs,  a  Difeafe, 
a  kind  of  Phrenzy,  that  caufes  People  to  run  thro’  the  Fields, 
Streets,  £3 V.  in  the  Night,  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
Wolf. 

Lyceia  of  ko*®*,  Gr.  a  Wolf  ]  a  F efli vial  held  at 

Argos  to  Apollo,  on  account  of  his  delivering  the  Argives 
from  Wolves  that  wafted  their  Country.  Z. 

Lyce'um,  a  Place  near  Athens,  where  Arijlotle  taught 
Philofophy  to  his  Difciples.  Hence  Lyceum  is  ufed  to  fignify 
the  Anjlotelian  or  Peripatetick  Philofophy. 

Ly'chnis  [xt i%jic  of  August-,  Gr.  a  Candle  or  Light]  a  kind 
of  Rofe  fo  called,  from  its  bright  Colour. 

Ly/CHNIS  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Campion. 

Lychnis  Agria  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Calves-Snout. 
Lychni'tis  [xi^vluc,  Gr.]  the  fame  as  Verbafcum. 

A  LyCHNO'Bite  [lychnobius,  L.  of  of  Mxy®1  a 

Candle,  and  Life,  Gr.]  a  Night-walker;  one,  who, 
inftead  of  the  Day,  ufes  the  Night,  and  lives  as  it  were 
by  Candle-light;  one  that  turns  Day  into  Night,  and  Night 
into  Day. 

Lyci'sca  [xvju'a-jjt,  Gr.]  a  Dog  engendred  of  a  Wolf  and 
a  Bitch ;  a  Wolf  Dog,  a  Shepherd’s  Dog,  Z. 

Lyco  ctonon  [xt/X4*7ivoy,  Gr.]  Herb  Wolf’s  Bane,  Z. 
Lycoi'des  [xi/y-tjAf  of  xuV®-,  Gr.a  Wolf]  a  fort  ofMadnefs 
like  that  of  Wolves,  Z. 

Lycopo'dium  [ciuaji  Kb*.*  otli,  i.  e .  Wolf’s  Foot]  the  Herb 
WolPs  Claw,  Z. 

Lyco'psis  [xur*?t»jc,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Garden  Buglofs  or 
Wolf’s  Tongue,  Z. 

Lycostaphylos  [of  X^’jMf,  a  Wolf,  and ra$o\n,  a  Clufter] 
Water  Elder,  or  the  Dwarf  Plane-Tree,  Z. 

Ly'Dian  Mood  [in  Mufick]  a  doleful  and  lamenting  kind  of 
it,  the  Defcant  being  in  flow  time. 

Ly'dius  Lapis,  the  touch-ftone,  Z. 

Lye  [la?£,  Sax.  lixivium,  Z.]  a  Compofition  of  Allies 
and  Water,  for  Wafhing  or  Scouring. 

Fo  tell  a  Lye  [leo£an,  &&*.]  to  affirm  what  is  falfe. 

Lyef  yeld  [lyej  yelH,  Sax.]  Leave  Silver,  a  fmall  Fine 
or  Piece  of  Money,  which  in  the  Saxon  Times,  the  Tenant 
pay’d  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour,  for  leave  to  plow  or  fow,  £3  c. 

Lygmoi'des  [of  hoyuAi  Gr.  form]  a  Fever  accom¬ 

panied  with  the  Hiccough. 

Ly'GMOS  [ 'hoy/Ms ,  Gr.]  the  Hiccough  or  Hickup,  a  con- 
vulfive  Motion  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Throat. 

Lympha  [prob.  of  Gr.]  a  tranfparent  fluid,  as 

Water,  &c- 

Ll'mphaedi/cts.  See  Lymphatick  VeJJels. 

Ly'mpha  [with  Anatom .]  a  clear  limpid  Humour,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  nervous  Juice,  and  of  the  Blood,  which  being 
continually  feparated  by  the  Glandules,  it  at  laft  again  dil- 
charged  into  the  Blood,  by  its  proper  and  peculiar  Vefiels. 

Lympha  [with  Surgeons]  a  watery  Matter,  ifluing  from 
Sinews  that  are  pricked,  and  other  Wounds. 

Lymph  a'ted  [lymphatus,  L]  fallen  diftrafted.  - 
Lympha'tick  Perfons  [lymphatici,  Z-j  Perfons  frighted 
to  Diftraftion,  or  thofe  that  have  feen  Spirits  or  Fairies  in 
the  Water. 

Lymphatick  Veffels] 1  [in  Anat.]  very  fmall,  fine,  hol- 
Lymphaticl  HuEls  f  low  Vefiels,  generally  arifing  from 
the  Glands,  and  conveying  back  a  tranfparent  Liquor,  called 
Lympha,  to  the  Blood. 

Ly'nceous  [of  Lynceus,  a  Man  of  a  very  quick  and  ftrong 
Sight,  fo  that,  as  the  Poets  fay,  he  could  fee  thro’  Stone 
Walls]  quick-fighted. 

Ly  nchet  [in  Agriculture]  a  line  of  green  Suicrd,  which 
feparates  plough’d  Lands  in  common  Fields. 

Ly  NCis  Lapis,  a  round  Stone  of  a  pyramidical  Form,  and 

of  divers  Colours,  Z-  _  .  , 

Lyncu'rium  [s.vyx>‘2S'a,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  fuppolea 
to  be  bred  of  the  congealed  Urine  of  the  Beaft  Lynx.  . 

Lynx  [abj-I  of x^i,  Gr.  the  Morning  Light]  a  wild  Bcaft 
very  much  fpotted  all  over  his  Body,  and  very  quick  lighted, 
much  of  the  Nature  of  the  Wolf. 

Lynx  [with  Phyftc.]  a  Diftemper,  the  fame  as  Ligmos; 
the  Hiccough. 

LY'RA  Viol,  a  mufical  Inftrument,  whence  comes  the 
common  Expreffion  of  playing  leero  way,  corruptly  for  lyra 

Lyre  [lyra,  L-]  a  Harp,  fome  of  which  are  ftrung  with 
Wire,  and  others  with  Guts. 
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Lyre  [with  Aftrohd]  a  Conftellation  of  13  Stars,  feigned 
by  Poets  to  be  the  Harp  of  Arion. 

Lyrist  [lyriftes,  L.  Kepis-fo,  Gr.]  an  Harper,  one  that 
plays  or  lings,  to  the  Harp. 

Ly'rick  [ lyricus ,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Lyre  or  Harp. 

LYRICK  Verfes,  (Ac.  are  fuch  as  are  fet  to  the  Lyre  or 
Harp,  apply’d  to  the  antient  Odes  and  Stanza’s,  and  anfwer 
to  our  Airs  or  T unes,  and  may  be  play’d  on  Inflruments. 

Lysijiachi'a  [hvnnax‘*,  Gr.  with  Botan .]  the  Herb 
Loofe-Strife,  Water-Willow  or  Willow-Herb,  L. 

Lysi  MACI-IUS  Gr.]  a  fort  of  precious  Stone, 

having  Veins  of  Gold  in  it. 

Ly'sis  [Kiinc,  Gr.]  a  loofening,  unbinding,  releafing. 

Lysis  [in  Medicine]  a  weaknefs  of  the  Body  by  Sicknefs. 

Lyssa  [a»s-<to,  Gr.]  the  madnefa  of  a  Dog,  the  bite  of  a 
vcnemous  Creature. 

Ly'tint  [in  Herald]  the  white  Colour  of  Skins  and  Furs. 

Lyte'ria  [M'rxecs  Gr.]  a  Sign  of  the  loofening,  or  ra¬ 
ther  abating  of  a  violent  Difeafe. 


Machiavi'lian  [of  Machiuvel,  a  famous  Hiftorian  and 


Politician  of  Florence ]  fubtil  or  crafty. 

To  Machi'a vilize,  to  pradlife  Machiavelifm. 

M  achiavi'li  anism  [of  Nicholas  Macbiavcl,  a  Politician 
of  Florence  in  Italy]  a  politick  Principle,  not  to  flick  at  any 
Thing  to  compafs  a  Defign,  to  break  thro’  the  moll  folemn 
Obligations,  to  commit  the  greatell  Villanies,  .in  order  to  re¬ 
move  any  Obftrudtions  to  great  and  ambitious  Defigns;  efpe- 
cially  in  relation  to  Government. 

Machi'na  [of  M*a?*v*,  Gr.  Invention,  Art]  an  Engine,  a 
Machine,  that  confills  more  in  Art  and  Invention,  than  in 
Strength  and  Solidity,  L. 

Machi'nal  [ macbinalis,  LI)  belonging  to  an  Engine. 
Machi'nament  [ machinamentum ,  L.]  an  Engine. 

To  Machi/nate  [machinari,  L .]  to  invent,  to  contrive, 
to  devife. 

Machination,  a  fubtile  invention  or  deviling,  L. 
Machina'tor,  a  devife*-,  a  contriver,  a  plotter. 
Ma'chine,  an  Engine  compos’d  of  feveral  Parts,  fet  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Art  of  Mechanifm,  as  Springs,  Wheels,  (Ac. 
for  raifing  or  flopping  the  Motion  of  Bodies,  ufed  in  railing 
w  Water,  Architecture.  Military,  and  many  other  Affairs. 

Simple  Ma/chines,  are  the  Ballance,  Lever,  Pully, Wheeli 
Wedge  and  Screw. 

Compound  M  a  'chines,  are  fuch  as  are  compounded  or 
made  up  of  fimple  ones. 

Machine  [with  Architects]  an  Affemblage  of  feveral  Pieces 
of  Timber,  fo  difpofed,  that  a  lmall  Number  of  Men,  by  the 
help  of  Ropes  and  Pullies,  may  be  able  to  raife  vafl  Loads 
and  Weights. 

Hydraulick  Machine,  a  Machine  for  raifing  or  conducing 
of  Water,  as  a  Sluice,  Pump,  (Ac. 

War  lick  Machines  [among  the  Antient  s)  were  for  launch¬ 
ing  Arrows,  Javelins,  Stones,  (Ac.  or  for  battering  dowii 
Walls,  as  battering  Rams,  (Ac.  but  now  Artillery  Bombs, 
Petards,  (Ac .  are  fo  called. 

Dramatick  Machines,  are  thofe  where  the  Poet  brings 
fome  Deity  or  filpernatural  Being  upon  the  Stage,  either  to 
folve  fome  difficulty,  or  perform  fome  Exploit  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  Power. 

Machi'nist  [ machinijle ,  F.J  an  inventor  or  manager  of 
Engines. 

Machi'NUL/E  [with  Phyjic.)  little  Compofitions ;  Parts 

Son,  nin/h,  added  to  The  beginning  of  many  Sir-  of  more  compound  Bodies,  and  whieh,  by  their  peculiar  con- 
’  J  &  &  figuration,  are  deflined  to  particular  Offices. 

Macia'nus  [with  Botan.]  a  Crab-Tree  or  Wilding,  L. 
a  making  lean,  L. 


M  m,  Romani  Mm,  Italick:  tTI,  Englijbi  00  m, 

Saxon ;  M  /'■>  Greek',  are  the  12th  Letters  of  the  Al¬ 
phabet;  and  Q  CD,  the  13th  of  the  Hebrew:  M,  in  Englijh, 
always  keeps  its  found;  fo  that’®  following  it,  is  loft  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  Solemn,  &c. 

M  [in  Agronomical  Fables,  &c.]  fignifies  Meridional  or 
Southern. 

M  [in  Law]  was  a  Brand  or  Mark  with  which  a  Criminal, 
convidted  ofMurther,  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  Clergy, 
was  ftigmatiz’d,  it  being  burnt  on  the  Brawn  of  his  Thumb. 

M  [in  Latin  Numbers]  Hands  for  a  Thoiifand. 

M  with  a  Dafh  [with  the  Antients]  fignified  a  thoufand 
Thoufand. 

M,  is  an  Abbreviation  of  Magijler,  as  M.  A.  or  A.  M, 
Magijler  Artium,  i.  e.  Mafter  of  Arts. 

M  [in  Pbyftcian's  Bills]  fignifies  fometimes  Manipulus,  L. 

;.  e.  an  handful;  and  at  the  end  M  Hands  for  mifee,  L.  i.  e. 
mingle,  or  mixtura,  a  mixture. 

Ma,  the  Name  bf  one  of  Rhea's  Maids,  who  tended  Bac- 
ehus ;  aifo  Rhea  herfelf  was  fo  called. 

Mac*  a 

names,  as  Mac-ferlin,  &c. 

Ma'caleb  [with  Botan.]  baftard  Privet,  or  Coral,  or  Po¬ 
mander  Privet ;  a  kind  of  Shrub,  whofe  Berries  are  black  and 
fhining,  and  ferve  for  Bracelets. 

Maca'ronicks  [among  the  Italians]  a  jumble  of  Words 
of  different  Languages,  with  Words  of  the  vulgar  Tongue 
latiniz’d,  of  put  into  Latin  Terminations  and  Forms,  ssfaga- 
rizavit,  he  fugared ;  and  Latin  Words  put  into  the  Form  of 
the  Modern;  a  fort  of  Burlefque  Poetry  made  out  of  their 
Language,  and  the  Scraps  and  Terminations  of  divers  other. 
The  Invention  is  attributed  to  one  Fheophilus  Folengi,  in  the 
Year  15ZO,  and  to  have  been  fo  called,  of  Macarone,  Ital.  a 
coarfe,  clownilhMan,  or  of  the  Italian  Macaroons,  which  are 
a  fort  of  Worms  or  Cakes,  made  of  unleavened  Flower,  Eggs 
and  Cheefe,  after  a  clumfy  manner  by  the  Peafants :  fo  that  as 
the  latter  were  a  Hotch-Potch  of  various  Ingredients ;  lo  were 
the  Macaronicks  of  Italian,  Latin  and  French,  and  adorned 
with  natural  Beauties,  pleafant  Jells,  and  a  lively  Stile. 
Macaro'nick,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  macaronick  Stile  or 

Way  of  Writing. 

Macaroo’ns  [in  Confebl-]  lumps  of  boiled  Pafte,  ftrewn 
over  with  Sugar,  (Ac.  or  a  Sweet-meat,  made  of  Almonds, 
Eggs,  Sugar,  Rofe  Water,  (Ac. 

Maccabees,  the  Name  of  two  Books,  call  d  Apocryphal , 
which  contain  an  Hiftory  of  the  memorable  Aftions  of  Judas 
Maccabaus,  and  others  of  the  Family. 

Mace  [niacis,  L ■  of  hss-w,  Gr,]  a  Spied.  • 

Mace  [prob.  of  mafs  of  maffy]  an  Enfign  carried  before  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  other  great  Officers.  .  . 

Mace  greffs  [macegrarii,  L.  Barb.]  thofe  who  wittingly 

buy  and  fell  ftolen  Filh.  . 

To  Ma'cer  ate  [macerate,  L  ]  to  make  lean  or  bring  down 

in  Flelh ;  alfo  to  fteep  or  foak.  _  . 

Maceration,  a  making  lean,  weakening  or  bringing 

down.  .  .  , 

Maceration  [in  Pharmacy,  &c.]  is  an  Infufion,  either 
with  or  without  Heat,  wherein  the  Ingredients  are  intended 
to  be  almoft  wholly  diffolved.. 

Macha'on,  an  antient  Phyfician,  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
Sons  of  jEfculapius ;  from  whom  the  Art  of  Phyfick  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  called  Ars  Machaonia. 

Ma'ches,  a  kind  of  Com  Sailer. 


MACIA'TION,  * 

Ma'cilency  [macilentia,  L.  leannefs. 

Ma'cilent  [mdcilentus,  L.]  lean,  thin,  lank. 
Ma'ckenboy,  a  fort  of  Spurge,  having  a  knotty  Root. 
Ma'ckarel  [mackerel,  W]  a  Sea  Filh  well  known; 
alfo  a  Pimp  or  Pander. 

To  Ma'ckle,  to  fell  Weavers  Goods  for  them  to  the 
Mercers,  (Ac. 

Ma'ckler,  a  feller  of  Weavers  Goods. 

Ma'ckled  [maculatus,  L]  blotted  or  daubed  in  Printing. 
Macro'bius  ot  H&xp'oty  long,  arid  Life, 

Gr.]  long  lived;  a  proper  Name. 

Macroce'phalus  [offW*,  large,  and  an  Head; 

Gr.]  one  who  has  a  Head  larger  than  is  proportionable  to  the 

Ma'crocosm  [of  MS and  Ketch®",  Gr.  the  WorldJ  the 
whole  UniVerfe ;  fo  called,  in  Diftinaion  to  the  Microcofm, 
i.  e.  the  little  World  or  Body  of  Man,  which  is  frequently  fo 
called. 

Macro'locy  Gr.j]  a  rhetorical  Figure, 

when  moie  Words  are  ufed  than  are  neceffary  ;  a  Prolixity 

ih  Speech.  ,  , 

Macronosi'a  [ustnesvoda  of  Kstfot,  large  or  long,  and  , 
a  Difeafe,  Gr-]  a  long  Sicknefs. 

Macro'piper  [of  u**p°c  and  Gr.]  long  Pepper. 

Macta'tion,  a  killing  or  flaying.  L. 

Ma'cuLa,  a  Spot  or  Stain,  L.  .  _ 

Macula  Hepatica  [i.  e.  the  Liver  Spot]  a  Spot  of  a 
brown  or  a  fad  Colour,  about  the  breadth  of  the  Hand,  on 
the  Breaft,  Back  or  Groin,  and  fometimes  over  the  whole 

B°M  a  cu  l  a  rnatricalis,  a  brownifh  Spot,  with  which  young 

Children  are  born,  L.  .  _ , 

Macula  volatica  [with  Phyficians]  a  reddifh  or  purpl 
Spot  here  and  there  in  the  Skin,  which,  if  it  comes  to  an 

^MA'CU  lx  Solaris,  dark  Spots,  of  an  irregular  Figure, 

which  appear  in  the  Sun,  L.  .  . 

Macula'tion,  a  fpotting  or  flaming. 

Macu'latus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan,  Writ.]  fpotted,  L. 
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Maculovse  \manilofus,  L  ]  full  of  Spots  or  Stains. 

Ma'culature  [with  Printers ]  a  walte  Sheet  of  Paper. 

Mad  [geftiaab.  Sax-]  deprived  ofReafon,  furious. 

Ma'dness,  a  kind  of  Delirium  without  a  Fever,  attended 
With  Rage,  and  a  total  deprivation  of  Reafon  ;  alfo  enraged- 
fiefs,  fury. 

Mad  NEP-Wort,  is’r.  Herbs. 

Ma'dam  \inadame,  F.  /.  e.  my  Lady  or  Miflrefsj  a  Title 
of  Honour  formerly  given  to  Women  of  Quality  only ;  but 
tjow  to  mod  Women  of  any  falhion. 

Mada'rosis  [/^ufk'eporc,  Gr.]  a  baldnefs  of  the  Heach 

Ma'dder  [mas'o'ojie,  &?.*•.]  a  Plant  ufed  by  Dyers. 

Madifica'tion  T  a  moillening  or  wetting,  properly  the 

Madefa'ction  j  receiving  fo  much  Moidure,  that  the 
Body  is  quite  foak’d  thro’  by  it. 

To  Ma’defy  [_madefacere ,  L.]  to  make  moid,  to  wet. 

Mademoiselle,  a  Title  given  to  the  Wives  and  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  bare  Gentlemen. 

Ma'dning  Money,  old  Roman  Coins,  fometime  found  a- 
bout  Dunjtable. 

Madge  Hozvlet,  an  Owl. 

Ma'did  [madidus,  L.]  moid,  wet. 

M  adid  [in  Pharmacy ]  made  tender  by  Infufion  or  De- 
coftion. 

Ma  didness  j*'  lmadtd,tnG  L.]  moidnefs,  wetnefs. 

Madraspate'nsis,  e  [in  Botan ■  Writ.]  growing  near 
Madrafpatan,  or  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eajl  Indies,  L. 

Ma  drigal,  a  fort  of  Italian  Air  or  Song  to  be  fet  to 
Mufick ;  a  little  amorous  Piece,  which  contains  a  certain 
Number  of  unequal  Verfes,  not  tied  to  the  fcrupul»us  regula¬ 
rity  of  a  Sonnet ;  or  the  fubtlety  of  an  Epigram,  but  confids  of 
fome  tender,  nice,  delicate  Thoughts  fuitably  exprefs’d  in  it. 
It  confids  of  One  dngle  Rank  of  Verfes,  and  in  that  is  different 
from  a  Canzonet,  which  confids  of  feveral  Strophe’s  or  Ranks 
of  Verfes,  which  return  in  the  fame  Order  and  Number. 

Ma driver  [Mi lit.  Art~j  a  thick  Plank  armed  with  Iron 
Plates,  having  a  Concavity  fufficient  to  receive  the  Mouth 
of  the  Petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is  applied  againlt 
a  Gate,  &c.  intended  to  be  broken  down. 

Mads,  a  Difeafe  in  Sheep. 

Maesto/so'>  [Mufick  Books ]  intimates  that  they  play 

Maesti/so  j  with  Majedy,  Pomp  and  Grandeur,  and 
confequently  flow;  but  yet  with  drength  and  firmnefs  of 
Hand,  ltal. 

Maestro  Capelia  [in  MuJi.  Books ]  Mader  of  the  Chapel 
Mufick,  csfc.  ltal. 


MJEA'NDER  [KS»«*r//>©',  Gr.]  a  River  in  Phrygia,  full  of 
turnings  and  windings  in  its  Courfe,  as  it  is  faid,  to  the 
Number  of  600;  whence  any  thing  that  is  full  of  intricacy 
and  difficulty  is  called  a  Maunder,  L. 

meander  [with  Architects]  a  Fret  Work  in  arched  Roofs, 
or  carved  Cranks  in  Vaults  and  Caves,  L. 

MjEA'ndrATED  [maandratus,  L.]  turned,  intricately 
wrought 

Majmacte’ria  of  Gr.]  facrcd 

Fedivals  celebrated  to  ‘Jupiter,  the  rainy  or  lhowery. 

M^emacte'rion  [f/a/(ua*T»e4&'i’,  Gr.]  the  5th  Month  a- 
lnong  the  Athenians,  being  about  our  September. 

M.*r,  comes  from  the  Saxon  Word  03eepe,  noted.  See 
Mer. 


Magazi'ne  \tnagazin,  F.]  is  a  publick  Store-houfe;  but 
it  is  mod  commonly  ufed  to  fignify  a  Place  where  all  forts  of 
warlike  Stores  are  kept ;  where  Guns  are  cad;  Smiths,  Car¬ 
penters  and  Wheel-wrights,  &c.  are  condantly  employed  in 
making  all  things  belonging  to  an  Artillery ;  as  Carriages, 
Waggons,  &c. 

To  Ma'ffle  [tnaffelert,  Du  ]  to  dammer  or  dutter. 

Ma/gbote  [of  mc£,  a  Kinfman,  and  bote,  Sax.  a  recom- 
pence]  a  Compenfation  antiently  made  in  Money,  for  killing 
a  Kinfman. 

Macdale  on  [usj/AtXi*,  Gr.]  a  Roll  of  Salve  or  Plaider. 

Mag  el  la  nick,  of  or  pertaining  to  Magellanus,  a  Portu- 
guefe. 

Magellan  s  Clouds ,  two  fmall  Clouds  of  the  Colour  of 
the  via  laCtea,  not  tar  didant  from  the  South  Pole. 

Ma'ggio,  a  meafure  of  Corn  in  Italy,  containing  17 
Bufhel  and  a  half  Englijh. 

Maggio  re  [in MuJi.  Books]  major  or  greater,  ltal. 

Ma'cgot  [maeO'O,  Du.  a  Mite  in  Bread]  a  fmall  Worm. 

Ma'cgottiness,  fulnefs  of  Maggots;  alfo  frcakifh,  whim- 
fical  Humour. 

Ma'ggotty,  full  of  Maggots;  alfo  freakith,  &c. 

Ma'gical'"'  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ma- 

Ma  gick  J  gick  Art. 

Magick  Gr.]  is  by  fome didinguidied  into  4  kinds. 
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Nat ural  Magick,  natural  Philofophy,  or  the  application, 
of  natural  artive  Caufes  to  padive  Caufes;  by  means  of 
which  many  furprizing,  but  natural,  Ederts  are  produced; 
but  the  Arabians  corrupting  it,  and  filling  it  with  many  fu- 
perditious  Vanities,  the  Name  of  it  began  to  be  underdood 
in  an  ill  Senfe. 

Natural  Magick  [according  to  the  Defcription  of  fome] 
is  by  Art  and  Indudry  to  produce  Vegetables  before  their  na¬ 
tural  Time,  as  ripe  Rofes,  Figs,  fjfc.  in  February  i  alfo  the 
caufing  Lightening,  Thunder,  Rain,  Winds,  Transfigura¬ 
tions  and  Tranfmutations  of  Animals,  fuch  as  Roger  Bacon  is 
Laid  to  have  performed  by  Natural  Magick. 

Divine  Magick,  which  is  performed  by  the  immediate 
Grace  of  the  Almighty,  and  depends  on  that  Spirit  and  Power, 
which  difeovers  it  felf  in  noble  Operations ;  fuch  as  Prophecy, 
Miracles ;  fuch  Magicians  were  Mojes,  JoJkua,  the  Prophets 
and  Apodles. 

Celejlial  Magick,  attributes  to  Spirits  a  kind  of  Rule  or 
Dominion  over  the  Planets,  and  to  the  Planets,  a  Dominion 
over  Men,  and  on  this  it  raifes  a  ridiculous  kind  of  Sydem, 
nearly  bordering  on  judiciary  Adrology. 

White  Magick,  call’d  alfo  Theurgick,  performed  by  the 
Affidance  of  an  Angel,  which,  upon  account  of  Religion, 
enjoins  Fading,  Piety  ahd  Purity,  that  the  Soul  which  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  Commerce  with  the  fuperiour  Deities,  may  not  be 
in  any  thing  diverted  by  the  Body,  being  finful  or  polluted. 

Magick  Geotetick,  Magick  performed  by  the  Affidance  of 
a  Daemon. 

Superjlitious  Magick,  is  performed  by  the  Invocation  of 
Devils ;  and  the  Efferts  of  it  are  very  Evil  and  Wicked,  tho’ 
very  drange  and  furpaffing  the  Powers  of  Nature  ;  and  are 
faid  to  be  performed  by  means  of  fome  compart,  either 
exprefs  or  tacit,  with  Evil  Spirits.  But  their  Power  is  not 
near  what  is  imagined,  nor  do  they  produce  half  the  Efferts 
commonly  aferibed  to  them. 

Mathematical  Magick,  is  that  which,  by  mathematical 
Learning,  and  the  Affidance  of  the  celedial  Influences,  pro¬ 
duces  feemingly  miraculous  Works ;  as,  walking  and  fpeak- 
ing  Images,  as  alfo  by  mechanical  Science,  and  rare  Art  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  vulgar  Capacities.  See  Bifliop  Wilkins,  See. 

Magick  Lanthorn,  a  fmall  Optick  Machine,  by  means  of 
which  are  reprefented  on  an  oppodte  Wall  in  an  obfeure  Place, 
many  monflrous  and  hideous  Shapes,  terrifying  to  the  be¬ 
holder  ;  and  which,  by  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Device, 
are  thought  to  be  efterted  by  Magick, 

Magick  Square,  is  when  Numbers,  in  an 
Arithmetick  proportion,  are  difpofed  into  fuch 
parallel  and  equal  Ranks,  as  that  the  Sums  of 
each  row,  as  well  diagonally  as  laterally,  fliall 
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Magician  [rnagicien,  F.  magus,  L.  of  Gr.]  the 

P erjians  called  thofe  Magus  or  "Magicians,  that  the  Greeks 
called  th 0  Latins,  Sapientes;  the  Gauls,  Druids', 

the  Egyptians,  Prophets  or  Priejls-,  the  Indians,  Gymnofo - 
phijls ;  the  Englijh,  Cunning  Men,  Wizards  ox  Conjurers. 

Simon,  the  Samaritan,  was  honoured  with  a  Statue  at 
Rome,  for  his  excellency  in  the  Magick  Art,  in  the  Time  of 
Claudius  Cm  far,  with  this  Infcription.  To  Simon  the  Holy 
God ;  and  Ceneus,  among  the  Greeks,  was  worfhipped  as  a 
God  in  the  Days  of  Augufius,  for  his  Skill  in  the  Magick  Art, 

Ma'cis  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  more,  L. 

Ma'gister,  a  Mader,  L. 

Magisterial  \magiflralis,  L.]  Mader-like,  imperious, 
haughty. 


Ma'gisteries  [with  Chyrnijls]  fometimes  dignifies  Refins 
and  refinous  Juices,  as  the  Magideries  of  Jalap,  Scammony,  See. 

Ma  gistery  [magijlere,  F.  magiflerium,  L.]  a  very  fine 
chymical  Powder,  made  by  difiolving  and  precipitating  the 
Matter,  as  Magidery  of  Bifmuth,  Coral,  Lead,  Sec. 

Ma  gistery  [according  to  Mr.  Boyle]  a  preparation  of  a 
Body  (not  an  Analyfis  of  it,  becaufe’  the  Principles  are  not 
feparated)  whereby  the  whole,  or  very  near  the  whole  of  it, 
by  fome  additament  is  turned  into  a  Body  of  a  different  kind. 

Magistracy  \rnagiftratus,  L.]  the  Dignity  or  Office  of 
a  Magidrate. 

Magistral i a  medicamenta,  fuch  Medicaments  as  are 
ufually  prefcribcd  by  Phyficians  for  feveral  Purpofes,  L. 

Magistrate  [ magiftratus,  L.  magijlrat,  F.]  an  Officer 
ofjudice,  rtfr-  a  Governor  of  a  City,  &c. 

Magi'strature,  magidracy. 

Ma  cm  a  [^ta>i«*  of  Gr.  to  fqueeze  or  prefs  out] 

the  Refufe  or  Drofs  of  a  Thing;  efpecially  of  any  liquid 
Thing  after  draining. 

Ma'cna  Arteria  [with  Anatomifls]  the  great  Artery,  a 
Veflel  confiding  of  4  Coats,  which  beats  continually,  pro-  „ 
ceeding  from  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  carrying 

the 
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the  fpirituous  Blood  thence,  by  its  Branches,  to  all  Parts  of 
the  Body  for  their  Nourilhment.  The  Aorta,  L. 

Magna  ajjifi  eligenda,  a  Writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  to 
fum  mo  n  four  lawful  Knights,  to  chufe  twelve  Knights  of 
the  Neighbourhood,  &e.  to  pafs  upon  the  great  Afhze  be¬ 
tween  the  Plaintiff  and  the  Defendant. 

Magna  Charta  [/'.  e.  the  great  Paper  or  Charter 3  King 
"John,  .to  appeale  his  Barons,  is  laid  to  have  yielded  to  Laws 
or  Articles  of  Government,  much  like  to  thofe  of  Magna 
Charta.  But  at  this  Time  we  find  no  Law  written  antienter 
than  this  Magna  Charta ,  which  was  granted  the  9th  Year  of 
Henry  III.  and  confirmed  by  Edward  I.  This  was  approv’d 
of  by  the  Subjed,  as  fo  beneficial  a  Law,  and  of  fo  great 
Equity,  in  companion  to  thofe  which  were  in  Ule  before  it, 
that  King  Henry  had  for  granting  it  the  1 5  th  Peny  of  all  the 
moveable  Goods,  of  both  the  Temporality  and  Spirituality. 

It  is  called  the  great  Charter,  either  becaufe  it  contained 
more  than  many  other  Charters ;  or  becaufe  of  the  great  and 
remarkable  Solemnity  in  the  denouncing  Excommunication 
and  direful  Anathemas,  againft  the  Infringers  of  it.  For 
when  King  Henry  III.  fwore  to  the  obfervation  of  this  Char¬ 
ter,  the  Bilhops  holding  lighted  Candles,  extinguilhed  them, 
and  then  threw  them  on  the  Ground,  and  every  one  faid, 
thus  let  him  be  extinguijhcd  and  Jlink  in  Hell,  who  violates 
this  Charter.  Or  elle,  becaufe  it  contained  the  fum  of  all  the 
Liberties  of  England ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  there  was  another 
Charter,  called  Charta  de  Forejla ,  eftablifhed  with  it,  which 
was  the  lefs  of  the  two. 

Magna  precaria,  a  great  reap  Day,  upon  which  the  Lord 
of  the  Manour  of  Harrow  in  Middlefex,  ufed  to  fummon  his 
Tenants  to  do  a  certain  Number  of  Days  Works  for  him,  e- 
very  T enant  who  had  a  Chimney,  being  obliged  to  fend  a  Man. 

Magk^vous  [ magnetvus ,  L.]  of  very  great  Age. 

Magna'nimity  [ magnanimitas ,  L.]  greatnefs  of  Spirit, 
great  Courage;  alfo  Generofity. 

Magnanimity  [ magnanimitas ,  L]  this  the  Antients 
ufed  to  reprefent,  Hieroglyphically,  by  a  Lion  rampant. 

Magna'nimous  [magnanimus,  L.]  that  is  of  a  brave 
Spirit  or  Courage  ;  generous,  brave. 

MAGNA'NIMOUSNESS,  magnanimity,  greatnefs  of  Mind. 

MA  ;GNES  arjenical  [with  Chymijls]  a  Compofition  of  equal 
Parts  of  Arfenick,  Sulphur  and  Antimony,  melted  together 
over  the  Fire,  and  condenfed  in  manner  of  a  Stone.  It  is 
called  Magnes ,  or  a  Magnet,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed,  being 
worn,  to  defend  the  Weather  from  Infection,  during  the 
Time  that  malignant  Difeafes  reign,  and  that  by  its  mag- 
aetical  Vertue. 

Magnes  Microcofmlcus.  See  Unguentum  Armarium. 

Macne'sia  opalina  [with  Chymijls']  a  kind  of  Crocus  Me- 
tallorum,  or  Liver  of  Antimony ;  but  of  a  redder  or  more 
opaline  Colour  than  the  common  one. 

Ma'cn^t  [tn  agues,  L.  Gr.  fo  called  of  Magnefia, 

a  Province  of  Lydia  in  Afia  Minor,  where  it  was  found  in 
good  Plenty]  a  mineral  S.tone,  commonly  called  the  Load- 
Jlone,  found  in  molt  Iron  Mines,  endowed  with  the  property 
of  attrafting  Iron  to  it  felf,  and  of  both  pointing  it  felf,  and 
giving  the  Virtue  of  pointing,  to  the  Poles  of  the  World, 
to  a  Needle  that  is  touch’d  by  it. 

Macne'tical'"',  [ magneticus ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

M  agne'tiok  j  Magnet  or  Loadftone. 

Magnetical  azimuth  [with  Ajlron.]  an  Arch  of  the  Ho¬ 
rizon,  comprehended  between  the  Sun’s  azimuth  Circle,  and 
the  magnetical  Meridian ;  or  it  is  the  apparent  Diltance  of  the 
Sun,  from  the  North  or  South  Point  of  the  Horizon. 

Magnetical  amplitude  fin  Navig.~]  an  Arch  of  the  Ho¬ 
rizon,  contained  between  the  Sun  at  his  rifing  or  fetting, 
and  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Points  of  the  Compafs ;  or  it  is  the 
different  riling  and  fetting  of  the  Sun,  from  the  Epjl  or  Weft 
Points  of  the  Compafs. 

Ma'gnetism,  is  the  magnetical  Attraction,  or  the  Facul¬ 
ty  of  drawing  or  attracting  Iron,  as  the  Loadftone  does. 

Magnetism  [with  Chymijls]  a  certain  Vertue,  whereby 
one  thing  becomes  effected  at  the  fame  time  with  another, 
either  in  the  fame  or  a  different  manner. 

Magnificence  T  [ magnificentia ,  L.]  a  largenels  of 

Macni'ficentness  j  Soul,  in  conceiving  and  managing 
great  Things ;  ftate,  greatnefs,  generofity,  gallantry,  ftate- 
linefs,  coitlinefs. 

Magni'ficent  \jnagnificus,  L.]  living  in  great  State; 
ftatcly,  noble,  great,  fine. 

MagnFfici  [in  Germany]  a  Title  given  to  the  Regents  or 
Governors  of  Univerfities  there. 

Ma gni'fic  [magnificus,  L.]  magnificent.  Milton. 

MagnFfico,  a  Great  Man,  a  Nobleman  of  Venice. 

To  Ma'gnify  [ magnificare ,  L.j  to  commend  or  praife 
highly;  to  amplify  or  enlarge  in  Words;  al*rQ  to  make  things 
appear  bigger  than  they  really  are. 


Magnifying  Gla/s  [in  Opticks]  a  little  convex  Glafs, 
Lens,  £sY.  wlfich  in  tranlmitting  the  Rays  of  Light  reflects  • 
them  fo,  as  that  the  parallel  ones  become  converging,  and 
thole  which  were  diverging  become  parallel ;  by  which  means 
ObjeCts  view'd  thro’  them  appear  larger,  than  when  view’d 
by  the  naked  Eye. 

Magni  loquy  [mag n iloqu iitrn,  L.]  lofty  Speech,  fpeaking 
of  great  matters. 

Macni  loquous  [magr.iloquus,  L.]  fpeaking  big,  loud, 
or  of  great  matters. 

Magnitude  [magnitudo,  L-]  greatnefs,  largenefs,  big- 
nefs. 

Macnitudf.  [in  Geometry]  a  continued  Quantity  or  Ex- 
tenfion,  confilting  in  Lines,  Angles,  Surfaces,  Bodies. 

Commenjur able  Magn itu d es  [with  Geometricians]  are  fuch 
as  may  be  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  common  Meafure.  ' 
Magnus  pes  [with  Anat.]  i.  e.  the  great  Foot,  is  all  that 
Part  of  the  Body  that  reaches  from  the  Buttocks  down  to 
the  End  of  the  Toes  ;  comprehending  the  Thigh,  Leg  and 
Foot. 

Magnus,  a,  um  [jin  Botan.  Writ.~]  great,  magno,  with 
great ;  magnis,  with  great,  L. 

Macophoni'a  [of  andph©%  Gr.  Murther]  a  Fefti- 
val  oblerved  by  the  Perjlans,  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Maffacre  of  the  Magi,  who  had  ufurped  the  Throne  upon 
the  Death  of  Cambyfes. 

Ma'him  T  [in  Lazo]  is  a  hurt  received  in  a  Man’s  Body, 
May'him  j  by  which  he  lofes  the  Ufe  of  any  Member, 
that  is,  or  might  be  a  defence  to  him  in  Battle. 

Ma'hemT  r  »  »  t?  a  •  .  ,  ... 

Ma'him  P  lmeh‘u£ne’  F.]  maim,  Wound,  hurt. 

M a ho'met an,  of  or  pertaining  to  Mahomet.  .  . 

Maho'metism,  the  Religion  contrived  by  the  Impoftoc 
Mahomet. 

Ma'hone,  a  hrgeTurkiJh  Ship,  fomewhat  like  a  Gallfeafs. 
Maid  [03eben,  Sax.]  a  Virgin,  a  young  unmarried 
Mai'den  j  Woman.  \  .  >. 

Ma  iden  [in  Scotland,  &c.]  an  Inftrumcnt  or  Machine  ufed 
in  beheading  Perfons.  . :  J  -ft  t 

Ma iDEN-CfiW  [(Waitoen-Jpatoe,  Sax.]  the  Hymen  df  a 
Virgin. 

Maid  Marion,  a  Boy  drefs’d  in  Girl’s  Cloths,  to  darice 
the  Morifco  or  Morice  Dance.  ft  : 

Maiden  Hair,  Lips,  &c.  feveral  fort  of  Herbs:.  , 
Maiden  Rents  [in  the  Manour  of  Built h  in  RadntrJbire ] 
a  Noble  or  6  s.  8  d.  paid  by  every  Tenant  to  his  Lord  upon, 
the  Marriage  of  a  Daughter. 

Maje'stative  [majeftativus,  L.]  majeltical.  o  i.’ 

Maje'stativeness  \  ftatdinefs- 

Ma  JE  STICALNESS  j 

Maje'stical']  [majejleux,  F.]  full,  of  Majefty;  ndble, 
MaJe'stick  j  ftately.  ’•  t 

Ma'j  esty  [majeftas,  L.]  an  Air  or  Mein  that  is  Venerable 
and  full  of  Authority;  ftatelinefs,  greatnefs,  Ipftinefs;  alfo  a 
Title.of  Honour,  ufually  given  to  Sovereign  Princes.  J 
Mail  [mail/e,  F.]  an  Iron  Ring  or  Rings,  for  making 
Coats  of  Mail  or  Armour  ■  •. 

Mail,  a  kind  of  Portmanteau  or  travelling  Trunk,  Sox 
carrying  Letters,  {5 Y.  ■  ; 

Coat  of  Mail,  a  fo;t  of  defenfiye  Armour  for  the  Body, 
wrought  in  Mails  or  Rings,  link’d  together  and  made  Piftol 
proof.  ■!  '  ’  ' .  ; .j  i  ,fi 

Mail,  a  Speck  on  the  Feathers  of  Birds. 

Ma  ile,  a  filver  Halfpenny  in  the  Time  of  K.  Edward  V- 
This  Word  Malle,  taken  in  a  larger  Senfe,  did  not  .only  ftg- 
nify  Mony;  but  alfo  a  proportion  of  Grain,  Cffr.  paid  as  a 
Renter  Fine.  1  . 

Mai'led  [fpoken  of  Fowls]  fpotted  or  fpeckled,  as  the 
Feathers  of  Partridges,  Hawks,  fsff.  or  as  the  Furs  of  wild 
Bealls  are.  w 

A  Maim  [prob.  of  mehaign ,  F.]  the  lofs.of  a  Member/,  a 
Hurt  or  Wound. 

To  Maim  [mehaigner,  O.  F.]  to  cut  off  any  Member,  XQ 
Hurt  or  Wound. 

Mai'med  [mancus,  L.  maymts,  O.  F.]  having  loft  a  Mem¬ 
ber,  hurt,  wounded. 

M  ain  [magnus,  L.]  chief,  principal. 

Main,  the  middle  of  the  Sea  or  Land. 

Main  [msejjen  of  ma^an.  Sax.  to  may  or  can]  might, 
power. 

Main  Hamper  [of  main,  I .  the  Hand]  a  hand  Basket  to, 
carry  Grapes  in  to  the  Prefs. 

Main  Body  [of.au  Army]  that  Body  which  marches  be¬ 
tween  the  main  and  rear  Guard;  and  in  a  Camp,  that-which 
lies  between  the  two. Wings. 

Main  of  an  Hsrle--  SeeManf. 

“  e  li  ”  *  w  Main- 
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Ma  IX ‘Guard  [Mil.  Affairs ]  a  Body  of  Horfe,  ported  be¬ 
fore  the  Camp  for  the  fafety  of  the  Arm/ ;  and  in  a  Garrifon, 
it  is  that  Guard  to  which  all  the  reft  are  fubordinate. 

Mai  x-Maft  of  a  Ship,  that  Mart  which  Hands  Upright  in 
the  waftc  or  midft  of  the  Ship;  the  length  of  it  being  ufually 
2  i  the  length  of  the  Midlhip  Beam. 

Main  Top-Mafi  of  a  Ship,  a  Mart  that  is  half  the  length  of 
the  Main-Mart. 

Main  Top -gallant  Majl,  is  one  half  of  the  length  of  the 
Main-top  Mart. 

Main-PiW/,  a  fmall  Duty  paid  in  fome  Places,  in  recom- 
pence  for  fmall  Tithes,  by  the  Parilhioners  to  the  Parfon. 

To  fet  a  Main  T  [of  main,  F.  a  Hand]  to  throw  with 

To  throw  a  Main  j  Box  and  Dice,  £jfr. 

Ma  in -Yard  of  a  Ship,  that  Yard  that  belongs  to  the  Main- 
Mart,  which  is  ufually  .§■  of  the  length  of  the  Ship’s  Keel. 

Mai'nour  T  [of  manier,  F.  to  handle,  of  amener,  F.  to 

Mei'nour  j  lead  away]  a  Thing  which  a  Thief  fteals; 
as  to  be  taken  with  the  Mainour,  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
thing  ftolen  about  him. 

Mainpe'rnable  [in  Law ]  bailable,  that  may  be  fet  at 
liberty  upon  Bail. 

Mainpe'rnors  [in  Law ] are  thofe  Perfons  to  whom  a  Per- 
fon  is  delivered  out  of  Cuftody  or  Prifon,  upon  Security  gi¬ 
ven  either  for  his  appearance  or  fatisfaftion. 

Mai'nprise  [in  Law"]  one  who  is  Bail-pledge  or  Security 
for  another. 

Main-prize  [of  main  a  hand,  and pris  taken,  F.]  is  the 
receiving  a  Man  into  friendly  Cuftody,  that  is,  or  otherwife 
might  be  committed  to  Prifon,  upon  Security  given  for  his 
forth  coming  at  a  Day  appointed. 

To  Mainta'in  [maintenir,  F.]  to  uphold,  to  defend  or 
preferve,  to  give  a  livelihood  to,  to  keep  in  repair;  alfo  to 
make  good  a  thing  affirmed. 

Maintainable,  which  may  be  maintained. 

Mainta’iner,  an  Upholder,  Provider  for,  lAc. 

Maintainer  [in  Laos']  a  Perfon  who  fupports  a  Caufe, 
between  others,  either  by  laying  out  Money  or  making  Friends 
for  him  or  her. 

Maintenance  [maintien,  F  ]  Food  and  Neceflaries  for 
Life;  alfo  fupport,  protection,  defence. 

Ma  intenance  [m  Law]  an  unjuft  or  wrongful  upholding 
a  Perfon;  alfo  the  name  of  a  Writ  which  libs  againft  a  Perfon 
for  fuch  an  Offence. 

Ma'jor,  us  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  bigger,  greater,  majore,  ma¬ 
jors,  majoribus,  with  bigger,  lAc.  L. 

Major,  greater,  fenior,  elder ;  alfo  a  Mayor  of  a  City  or 
Town. 

Major  [with  Logicians]  is  the  firft  Proportion  of  a  regular 
Syllogifm. 

Major  Gentral[ in Milit.  Aff.]  he  who  receives  the  Gene¬ 
ral’s  Order,  and  delivers  them  out  to  the  Majors  of  the  Brigades, 
with  whom  he  concerts  what  Troops  to  mount]  the  Guard, 
&c.  he  is  next  chief  Commander  to  the  General  and  Lieute¬ 
nant  General,  when  there  are  2  Attacks  at  a  Siege,  he  Com¬ 
mands  that  on  the  left. 

Major  af  a  Brigade,  either  of  Horfe  or  Foot,  is  he  who 
receives  Orders  and  the  Word  from  the  Major  General,  and 
gives  them  to  the  particular  Majors  of  each  Regiment. 

Major  of  a  Regiment,  an  Officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
convey  all  Orders  to  the  Regiment,  to  draw  it  up  and  Exer- 
cife  it,  to  fee  it  march  in  good  Order ;  to  rally  it,  if  it  happens 
to  be  broken  in  an  Engagement.  He  is  the  only  Officer  of 
Foot  who  is  allow’d  to  ride  on  Horfe-back. 

Major  of  a  fortified  Town,  has  the  charge  of  the  Guards, 
Rounds,  Patrols  and  Centinels. 

Major  Domo,  the  Steward  of  a  great  Man’s  Houfe,  a  Ma¬ 
tter  of  the  Houfhold. 

Major  and  Minor  [in  Mufick]  are  fpoken  of  the  Concords 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  Semi-tone. 

Major a'na  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Marjoram.  L. 

Mayoralty,  the  Time  or  Office  of  a  Mayor  or  Major  «f 
a  City,  £sY. 

Majority  [ majorite ,  F.]  the  greateft  Number  or  Part; 
alfo  a  Perfon’s  being  at  Age. 

M  a'jus  Jus  [in  Law]  a  Writ  of  proceeding  in  fome  cuftoma- 
ry  Manours,  in  Order  to  a  Trial  of  Right  of  Land.  L. 

Mai'son  Dieu  (/.  e-  the  Houfe  of  God]  an  Hofpital  for 
fick  People. 

Ma'  ize,  a  kind  of  Indian  Wheat,  which  bears  an  Ear  a 
Foot,  fometimes  a  Foot  and  an  Half  long  upon  a  Stalk  of  6 
or  8  Foot  high. 

To  Make  [macan,  <S<w.]  to  caufe,  to  force  or  oblige,  to 
form,  to  frame. 

To  Make  faft  [Sea  Phrafe ]  to  bind  or  tye. 

To  Make  his  Law  [Law  Term]  is  for  a  Perfon  to  perform 


that  Law  lie  has  formerly  bound  himfelf  to,  i.  e.  to  clear  him- 
felf  of  an  ACtion  brought  againlt  him  ;  by  his  Oatli  and  the 
Oaths  of  his  Neighbours. 

To  M  ake  Cuftoms~\  [Law  Term]  is  to  execute  or  perform 

To  Make  Services  j  them. 

Make  Hawk  [with  Falconers]  an  old  ftanch  Hawk,  who 
being  us’d  to  to  Hy  is  fit  to  inftruft  a  young  one. 

M  a'ker  [of  fWacan,  Sax,  to  make]  one  who  caufcs,  Forms 
or  Frames. 

A  Make -bate,  a  Caufer  and  Promoter  of  Quarrels. 

Mal  Adminijlr ation,  a  mifmanagement  of  a  publick  Em¬ 
ployment. 

Mala  [with  Anat.]  the  Cheek-bone  or  Cheek  itfelf,  the 
Ball  of  the  Cheek. 

Mala  [in  old  Rec.]  fignifies  a  Mail  or  Port-mail ;  a  Bag  to 
carry  Writings,  I.etters,  (Ac,  fuch  as  Poft-boys  carry. 

MAL/£  Os  [with  Anat.]  one  of  the  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw, 
which  joins  to  the  Os  Spbenoides  on  the  upper  Part,  and  to 
the  Os  Maxillare  on  the  lower  Part ;  alfo  having  a  long  Pro- 
cefslor  Knob  call’d  Proceffus  Zygomaticus  on  its  outward  Part. 

Mala'che  [im*^«V,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Mallows.  L. 

Mala'cia  [with  Phyfi.]  the  longing  of  a  Woman  with 
Child ;  alfo  the  Green-ficknefs,  as  when  young  Women  eat 
Oatmeal,  Chalk,  Tobacco-Pipes,  £$V. 

Malacoci'ssus  [with  Botan.]  a  kind  of  Ivy,  L. 

Mala'ctica  [with  Surgeons]  foftening  Medicines,  which 
by  a  moderate  Heat  dilfolve  fome  Swellings,  and  difpcrfc  o- 
thers.  L.  of  Gr. 

Ma'la  dies  [maladies,  F.]  Difeafes, 

Mal  adroit,  awkward,  clumfey.  F. 

Malacoi'des  [with  Botan.]  a  Plant  with  a  Mallovv*-flower ; 
but  having  a  Fruit,  tho’  dry,  like  that  of  Bramble. 

Ma'lacma  [/'*W«,  Gr.]  a  Cataplafm,  Fomentation  or 
Pultefs  for  foftening  and  ripening  Impofthumes.  L. 

Malagne  tta  [with  Apoth.]  Grains  of  Paradife.  L. 

Ma/la'nders  [of  malandare,  Ital,  to  go  ill]  a  Difeafe  in 
the  Fore-legs.  See  Malenders. 

Ma'la  pert  [q.  male  partus,  L.  ill-gotten  or  bred;  or 
male  appert,  F.  ready,  q.  d.  always  ready  to  (peak  ill  of 
others]  impertinent  fauey,  impudent. 

M  a  "1.  apert  ness,  faucinefs,  extraordinary  readinefs  to  give 
faucy  Language. 

To  Mala'xate  [malaxatum,  L.]  to  make  foft  or  molify. 

Malaxa'tion  [in  Pharm.]  the  working  of  Pills,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Plaifters  with  other  Things  with  the  Hand,  a  Peftle  or 
other  Inftrument ;  a  moiftening  or  foftening  of  hard  Bodies. 

Malbranchism,  the  DoCtrine  or  Sentiments  of  Father 
Malbranch,  a  Prieft  of  the  Oratory  of  France,  and  much  the 
fame  as  Cartefianifm. 

Male  [mafculus,  L.  male,  F.]  the  Male-kind. 

Male  [prob.  of Gr.  a  Fleece,  becaufe  made  of 
Wooi]  a  Budget  for  carrying  Letters  on  a  Journey. 

Male  Contents  [male-contenti,  L.  mal-eontents,  F.]  dis¬ 
contented  Perfons,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  uneafy  and  difiatisfi- 
ed  with  their  fovereign  Prince  or  his  Miniftry,  and  wilh  for 
or  attempt  a  Change  of  Government. 

Maledi'cted  [malediflus,  L.]  curfed  or  banned. 

Mal  edi'ction,  an  evil  fpeakiiig,  flandering,  railing,  cuf¬ 
fing,  imprecation.  L. 

Malediction  [in  old  Deeds]  an  Imprecation  or  Curfe, 
which  was  antiently  annexed  to  Grants  of  Lands,  &c.  made 
to  Churches  and  religious  Houfes  to  deter  Perfons  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  alienate  or  apply  them  to  other  Ufes. 

Ma'lefice  [rnalcficium,  L.]  an  evil  deed  or  fhrewd  turn. 

Male'  ficence  [maleficentia,  L.]  mifehievoufnefs. 

M  alef'ick  [maleficus,  L.J  caurtng  evil,  mifehievous. 

Malefick  Planets  [with  AJlrologers]  the  Planets  Saturn 
and  Mars  ,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  evil  Effefts  attributed 
to  them. 

Male'  fickness,  injurioufnefs. 

Malece'rent  [malegerent,  L.]  ill-behaving,  unthrifty, 
improvident. 

Ma'lenders  [in  a  Horfe]  a  Difeafe,  being  Chops  or  Chinks 
on  the  the  bending  or  joint  of  a  Horfe’s  Knee,  which  fome¬ 
times  fuppurate;  when  thefe  Chops  appear  in  the  bending  of 
the  Hough,  they  are  call’d  Selanders. 

M  ale'tentT  [of  maltote,  F.  a  Tax  or  Impofition]  a  Toll 

Malto'lte  j  of  40  d.  formerly  paid  for  every  Sack  of 
Wool. 

Male'volent  [malevolens,  L.]  that  bears  ill-will  orfpight; 
ill-natured. 

Malevolent  [with  AJlrologers]  having  an  ill  afpe£t  or  in¬ 
fluence,  thus  Saturn  and  Mars  sure,  faid  to  be  malevolent  Planets. 

Male'volence  T  [malevolentia,  L  ]  ill-will,  hatred, 

Male'volentnessj  lpight. 

Mal  feasance  [Law  Term]  a  doing  evil.  F. 
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Ma'uce  [malitia ,  L.]  ill-will,  grudge  or  fpite.  F. 

Mali'cious  [malitiofus,  L.  malicieux ,  F.]  full  of  malice, 
fpiteful. 

Malico’rium  [q.  mali  granati  corium,  L  ]  the  Peel  of  a 
Pomegranate. 

Mali'cn  [ malignus ,  L.]  bent  on  mifchief,  mifchievous. 

To  Malign  [ malignare ,  L.]  to  envy,  to  wifli  ill  to. 

Mali'cnancy  1  [malignitas,  L.]  hurtfulnefs,  mif- 

Mali'cnity  >  chievoufnefs,  malignant  Nature  or 

Mali'cnantness}  Quality,  ill-will. 

Malignant  [w/7 lignans,  L.]  hurtful,  mifchievous. 

A  Malignant  [malignus ,  L.]  an  envious,  ill  attefted 
Pcrlon. 

Malignant  Difeafe  [with  Phyfif]  a  Difeafe  which  rages 
more  vehemently  and  continues  longer,  than  its  Nature 
ufually  permits  it  to  do ;  or  rather  fuch  an  one  as  is  greatly 
aggravated.  The  Term  is  generally  apply’d  to  fuch  Fevers 
as  arc  Epidemical  or  Infedtious,  and  are  attended  with  Spots 
and  Eruptions. 

Ma'lkin  [prob.  of  Mall  for  Mary,  and  Kin,  a  Dim]  a 
fort  of  Mop  or  ScoveJ  for  fvveeping  an  Oven. 

Mall  "V  [<J.  pellere  mal/eo,  to  drive  with  a  Mallet] 

Pall-Mall  J  a  fort  of  Play  or  Exercife  with  a  wooden 
Ball,  and  an  Inllrument  call'd  a  Mall,  by  which  the  Ball  is 
flruck  with  great  Force  and  Art,  fo  as  to  run  through  an  iron 
Arch,  at  the  End  of  a  long  Alley,  fmoothly  gravelled  and 
boarded  on  each  Side.  This  Arch  is  call'd  the  Pafs,  and  the 
Alley  is  alfo  call’d  the  Mall- 

Ma'llard  [malaecD,  Du.  malart,  F.]  a  wild  Drake  or 
male  Duck. 

M  a'lleable  [of  malleus,  L.  a  Hammer]  fomething  hard 
and  dudlile,  that  may  be  hammered,  and  that  will  fpread  out 
being  beaten. 

Ma/lleated  [malleatus,  L.]  hammered  or  wrought  with 
a  Hammer. 

Ma  lleabi'lity  '"'.the  Quality  of  being  beaten  out  or 

M  a'lleableness  j  wrought  with  a  Hammer,  and 
fpreads,  being  beaten,  without  breaking  or  cracking,  which 
Glafs  will  not  bear,  but  Gold  will,  to  the  higheft  Degree  of 
any  Metal  whatfoever. 

Malleo'lus  [with  Botan-]  a  Sprout  growing  out  of  a 
Branch  which  grew  out  it  felf  but  one  Year  before. 

Malleolus  [with  Anat.]  a  Procefs  in  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Leg,  juft  above  the  Foot,  L . 

Ma'llet  [ malleus ,  L,]  a  fort  of  wooden  Hammer. 

MA'LLEUs[in  Anat. ]  one  of  the  fmall  Bones  of  the  Ear,  fo 
named  from  its  refemblance  to  a  Hammer. 

Ma'llows  [mealpe,  &?,*•.]  a  Plant  well  known. 

M  allow  Shrub,  an  Herb. 

Ma'lmsey  [of  Malvafia,  a  City  of  Candia  in  Greece ]  a 
lufeious  fort  of  Wine. 

M  alocotoo'n  [q.  malum,  an  Apple,  and  coElona,  L.  Cot¬ 
ton,  becaufe  of  its  downy  Coat]  a  fort  of  Peach,  call’d  alfo 
Melocatony. 

Malocrana'tum  [with  Anat.\  the  Cartilage  or  Griftle; 
call’d  alfo  Xiphoides  or  Sword-like. 

Malt  [mealt,  5/i.v.]  Barley  foaked  and  dried  in  order  to 
make  Drink. 

M  alt  long  a  cancerous  Sore  about  the  Foot  of  an 

M  alt  Wormj  Horfe;  alfo  an  Infedl. 

Malt  Mulna  [ old  Red]  a  Quern  or  Malt  Mill. 

Malt  Shot  [old  Red]  a  certain  Duty  antiently  paid  for 

making  Malt. 

The  Crofs  of  Malta,  which  is  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  JeruJalem,  is  a  Crofs  of  8 
Points,  according  to  the  Form  in  the  Efcutcheon 
_  J  hereunto  annexed. 

Ma'ltster  [of  mealtr,  Sax-]  a  maker  of  Malt. 

Ma'lope  [with  Botan.]  a  kind  of  Mallows. 

Ma'ltha  [msMw  of  ,  Gr.  to  mollify]  Pitch  and 

Wax  melted  together ;  alfo  a  kind  of  Terrace  made  of  Quick¬ 
lime  and  Hog’s-greafe. 

Maltha'code  [i«*tx3wx*»'A«f,  Gr.]  a. Medicine  foftenedwith 
Wax. 

Ma'  lva  [with  Botan  ]  the  Herb  common  Mallows,  L. 

Malva'ceous  [malvaceus,  L.]  like,  belonging  to,  or  made 
with  Mallows,  L. 

M  a'lvad  a  [of  Spain]  a  Coin,  1 3  of  which  make  an  Eng- 
lijb  Farthing. 

Ma  lvavi'scus  [with  Botan  ]  the  Herb  Marlh-mallows. 

Ma  lve'illes  [old  Records]  Mifdemeanours  or  malicious 
Pradtices,  F. 

Ma  lveis  Procurers  [old  Law J  fuch  as  ufed  to  pack  Juries. 

Malvoi'sin  [q.  d.  rnal,  evil,  voijin,  a  Neighbour,  F]  an 
antient  warlike  .Engine  for  calling  Stones,  battering  Walls, 
&c. 


Malversation  [malvcrfation,  F.]  misbehaviour  in  an 
Office,  Employ  or  Commiffion,  as  Breach  of  Trull,  Extor¬ 
tion,  lAc . 

Ma'lum,  Evil,  Mifchief,  Calamity,  Affliction,  Difeafe, 

&c.  L. 

Malum  Terr  at  [with  Botan]  the  Apple  of  the  Earth,  the 
Herb  Birth-wort;  lo  called,  becaule  its  Fruit  refembles  the 
Apple,  L. 

Malum  Mortuum  [the  dead  Difeafe]  a  fort  of  Scab  fo  term¬ 
ed,  becaufe  it  renders  the  Body  black  and  mortified. 

Mam  [mam,  C.  Br.  of  mamma,  L.]  a  Mother. 

.  Mam  a'lukes  [prob.  of  Heb.  under  the  Domi¬ 

nion  of  another]  a  Dynafty  which  reigned  a  confiderable  Time 
in  Egypt.  Light  Horfemen,  an  Order  of  valiant  Soldiers, 
who  were  at  firjl  Circnfjian  Slaves  brought  up  to  military  Ex- 
ercifes,  in  which  they  were  very  expert,  and  were  the  chief 
military  Support  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt ;  but  having  killed 
Sultan  Moudam,  they  took  upon  themfelves  the  Government. 

Ma/min-T/w  [in  Jamaica]  a  Tree  that  grows  plentifully 
in  the  Woods,  yielding  a  pleafant  Liquor,  drunk  by  the  In¬ 
habitants,  &c.  call’d  the  Planter's  Toddy-Tree. 

M  a'mma  [with  Anat  ]  a  Breaft,  Pap  or  Teat  5  alfo  a  Dug 
in  Cattle,  L. 

M  amma/ria  [with  Anat.]  an  Artery  that  iffues  out  of  the 
Subclavian  Branch  of  the  afeending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  and 
fupplies  the  Breads,  L. 

Ma'  mm  a  ry  Veffels  [with  Anat.]  thofe  Arteries  and  Veins, 
which  pafs  thro’  the  Glands  or  Kernels  and  Mufcles  of  the 
Breaft. 

M  ammilla'ris  Arteria,  the  fame  as  Mammaria. 

Ma  'mmeated  [mammeatus,  L.]  having  Paps  or  Teats. 

Ma'mmiform  Proceffes  [mammiformes,  L.]  two  knobs  of 
the  Bone  of  the  back  Part  of  the  Skull. 

Ma'mmillary  [with  Anat.]  an  Artery  which  fupplies  the 
Breaft. 

Mammillary  Proceffes[vr\ih.  Anat .]  two  Protuberances  of 
the  Bone  in  the  Temples,  refembling  the  Teats  or  Dugs  of 
a  Cow. 

M  ammila'res  [in  Anat.]  two  little  Protuberances  fome¬ 
thing  refembling  Nipples  found  under  the  fore  Ventricles  of 
the  Brain,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  Organs  of  Smelling. 

ToMa'mmock  [prob.  of  Br-  little  or  fmall,  and 

SDcfc,  a  Diminutive]  to  break  into  Bits  or  Scraps. 

Ma'mmoh  [pCO,  Syr.  Riches  or  Gain,  of  the  Heb.  flCff, 

1.  e.  Plenty,  leaving  out  the  (PI)  Hcmantick  at  the  beginning] 
the  God  of  Wealth  and  Riches. 

Ma'mmonist,  one  whofe  Heart  is  fet  upon  getting 
worldly  Wealth, 

Mamo'era  [with  Botan-]  the  Dug-tree,  L- 

Man  [03an,  Sax.  and  Tout.]  a  Creature  endued  with  Rea- 
fon. 

To  Man  [mflRttCn,  Du.]  tofurnilh  with  Men. 

Man  of  War,  a  Ship  of  War. 

To  Man  a  Hawk  [with  Falc.]  is  to  make  her  gentle,  tame 
and  traftable. 

To  Man  the  Capflan  [Sea  Phrafe]  ufed  when  they  would 
have  the  Men  heave  at  the  Capftan. 

Man  well  the  top  [Sea  Term]  is  a  Word  of  Command,  when 
Men  are  ordered  to  go  into  the  top  of  a  Ship. 

Man  the  Ladder  Q  [among  Sailors]  is  a  Word  of  Com- 

Man  the  Ship's  fide  J  mand,  when  any  Perfon  of  Figure 
is  at  the  fide  of  the  Ship,  ready  to  enter  or  be  helped  into  it. 

Ma  'nfulness  [of  man  and  JCulne/ye.  <$,«r.]  valour,  ftout- 
nefs. 

Manslaughter  [man-Jlashreofyl:n£an,S/i.r.  to  flay]  the 
killing  of  a  Man  without  malice  propenfe,  whether  in  a  ren¬ 
counter  orcarelefly,  and  differs  both  from  Murther  and  Chance - 
medly,  in  that  they  both  import  a  prefent  intent  to  kill. 
This  Offence  is  Felony  by  the  Law;  but  allow’d  the  Benefit 
of  the  Clergy  for  the  firft  time ;  but  the  Convidl  forfeits  his 
Goods  and  Chattels. 

Manslayer  [manylajga,  he  who  kills  a  Man. 

To  Manacle  [of  mantis,  L.J  to  bind  with  Hand-cuffs  or 
Fetters. 

Ma'nacles  [mavicles,  F.]  Hand-cuffs  or  Fetters. 

To  Ma'nage  [mefnager,  F.]  to  order  or  handle,  to  rule 
or  govern;  alfo  to  mind  or  take  fpecial  care  of;  alfo  to  hui- 
band  matters. 

A  Manage  [for  Horfes]  a  Riding-ground  or  Academy  with 
a  Pillar  fix’d  in  the  Center  of  it,  to  which  Horfes  are  tied  that 
are  beginning  to  learn,  and  Pillars  fet  up  on  the  Sides  2  by 

2,  in  order  to  teach  Horfes  to  raife  their  Fore-legs;  the 
Manage  is  alfo  the  particular  Way  of  working  or  riding  a 

Horfe.  . 

High  Manage,  is  the  high  or  raifed  Airs,  which  arc  pro¬ 
per  for  leaping  Horfes. 

r -  Man- 


KIa'naGE  [manage,  F.]  the  managing  of  a  Family  of  a 
Concern. 

Ma  nagemen  r  <managjng  qT  ordering,  conduit. 

Managery  rat) 

Mana'gium  [old  Rec.]  a  manlion  houfe  or  dwelling  Place. 

Manate'-'  [about  the  Ifland  Hifpaniola ]  a  Fifli  of  the 

Man  ati'J*  Whale  kind,  and  foine  of  them  fo  large  that 
they  can  fcarce  be  drawn  by  a  Yoke  of  Oxen. 

Manation,  a  flowing  or  running.  L. 

Manbo'te  [man-bote,  S/JX.]  a  Compenfation  or  Recoiii- 
pence  made  in  money  for  the  killing  of  a  Man. 

Ma'ncA,  a  fquare  Piece  of  Gold  informer  times,  valued 
at  30  Pence. 

Manch  [of  Silver]  60  Shekels,  about  7 /.  ioj.  in  value; 
of  Gold  1 00  Shekels,  in  value  75/.  Sterling . 

Ma'nche,  a  Sleeve.  F. 

Manch  e  '"J  [in  Her  all]  an  odd 
Maunche  j  falhioned  Sleeve 
with  long  hangers  to  it,  as  in  the  Fi¬ 
gures  here  annexed,  F. 

Ma'nceron  [with  French  Heral.]  a  Sleeve  ufed  indifferent¬ 
ly  with  Manche,  and  flgnifies  any  fort  of  Sleeve. 

Ma'ciie  Prefent,  a  Bribe  or  Prefent  from  the  Donors  own 
Hand. 

Ma'nchet  \miche  de  pain,  F.]  a  fine  fort  offmall  Bread. 

Manchine'lo  Free,  a  certain  Tree  in  the  Ifland  of  'Ja¬ 
maica. 

To  Ma’ncipate  [mancipare,  L.]  to  deliver  the  Poffeffion, 
to  give  the  Right  to  another ;  to  fell  for  Money. 

Mancipation,  a  giving  up  a  thing  to  another;  an  an- 
tient  manner  of  felling  before  Witnefles,  in  which  divers  For¬ 
malities  were  ufed  for  aflurance  of  the  Bargain  and  Sale. 

Manciple,  a  Caterer,  one  who  buys  Victuals  and  com¬ 
mon  Provifions  for  a  College  and  Monaftery. 

Mancu/sa  [fo  called  of  manu  cufa,  L.  i,  e.  ftamped  or 
coined  with  the  Hand]  an  antient  Coin,  in  value  about  a 
Mark  in  Silver. 

Ma  nda'mus  [i.  e.  we  command]  a  Writ  fo  call’d,  com¬ 
manding  Corporations  to  reflore  Aldermen  and  others  to 
Office,  out  of  which  they  have  been  put  unjuitly. 

Mandamus,  the  Name  of  a  Writ  diretled  to  an  Efcheator 
to  find  an  Office  after  the  Death  of  one  that  was  the  King’s 
Tenant. 

Mandamus,  is  alfo  a  Charge  to  a  Sheriff  to  take  into  the 
Hands  of  the  King  all  the  Lands  and  Tenements  of  the  King’s 
Widow,  who  contrary  to  her  Oath  formerly  given,  had  mar¬ 
ried  without  the  King’s  Confent. 

Ma'ndatary  [ 'mandataire ,  F.]  one  to  whom  a  Com¬ 
mand  or  Charge  is  given ;  alfo  he  who  comes  into  a  Benefice 
by  Mandamus. 

Ma'  ndate  \jnandatum,  L.]  a  judicial  Command  of  the 
King  or  his  Juflice,  to  have  any  thing  done  for  the  difpatch 
of  Juflice. 

Ma'nd  ibl  e  [with  An  at.]  the  Jaw,  either  upper  or  lower, 
the  upper  confifting  of  1 2  Bones,  6  ou  each  Side,  or  the 
lower  Jaw,  which,  when  a  Perfon  comes  to  ripenefs  of  Years, 
grows  into  one  continued  Bone,  and  very  hard  and  thick.  L. 

Ma  ndi'bular  [ mandibularis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Jaw. 

Ma  ndibular  Mufcles  [with  Anat.]  thofe.Mufcles  which 
belong  to  the  lower  Jaw. 

Mandari'n,  the  Title  of  a  great  Lord  among  the  Chinefe 
Tartars. 

Mand  i'lion  \_mandiglione,  Ital.]  a  Soldier’s  Garment,  a 
loofe  Caffock. 

Manderil,  a  kind  of  wooden  Pulley,  that  is  part  of  a 
Turner’s  Leath,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  flat, 
hollow,  pin  and  skrew  Manderils. 

Ma'ndil,  a  fort  of  Cap  or  Turbant  worn  by  the  Per- 
jians. 

Ma/ndrake  [QWT1,  Heb.  nuaf&iyieyic  of  plA&t,  Gr. 
a  Cave  or  Den,  becaufe  of  its  growing  near  Caves  and  fhady 
Places,  or  as  fome  fay,  of  avJes  V™,  i.  e.  the  Knee  of  a  Man] 
a  Plant,  whofe  divided  Root  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
Legs  and  Thighs  of  a  Man.  It  bears  a  yellow  Fruit,  call’d 
Mandrake- Apples . 

To  Ma'nducate  [Mi/wtew,  L.]  to  chew,  to  eat. 

M  anduca'tion,  a  chewing  or  eating,  L. 

Ma'ndy  Fburfday  T  [q.  dies  mandati,  i.  e.  the  Day  of 

Mau'ndy  Fhurjday  J  Command]  the  Thurlday  next  be¬ 
fore  Eajler,  fo  denominated  from  our  Saviour’s  giving  a 
Charge  to  his  Difciples  before  his  lafl  Supper.  It  has  been 
an  antient  Praftice  in  England y  for  the  Kings  and  Queens,  on 
that  Day  to  wafli  the  Feet  of  fo  many  poor  Men  as  they  had 
reigned  Y  ears,  and  to  give  them  a  Dole  of  Cloth,  Shoes, 
Stockings,  Money,  Bread  and  Fifli,  in  imitations  of  our  Sa¬ 


viour,  who  wafli’d  the  Difciples  Feet  at  his  ordaining  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  bidding  them  do  the  like  to  one  another. 

Ma'nduci  [among  the  Romans]  the  Name  of  certain  hide- 
OUs  Figures  of  Perfons,  which  were  defign’d  to  entertain 
fome  and  fright  others  at  their  Plays.  The  Mothers  us’d  to 
fright  their  Children  with  their  Names,  by  crying  Manducus 
venit. 

Mane  [mttmo'j  c.  Br.  man,  Dan.  maene,  Z)«.] 

the  long  Hair  hanging  down  on  a  Horfe’s  Neck. 

Ma'nent  [ manens ,  L.]  remaining,  abiding. 

Mane'ntes  [ old  Lavs]  for  Fenentes,  holding  or  poflefliing 
Tenants.  L. 

Mannequin  [with  Painters,  &c.]  a  little  Statue  or  Model 
ufually  made  of  Wax  or  Wood,  the  Junctures  whereof  are  fo 
contrived,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any  Attitude  at  pleafure, 
and  its  draperies  and  folds  may  be  difpofed  at  Difcretion. 

Ma’ne-sheet  [with  Grooms]  is  a  covering  for  the  upper 
Part  of  a  Horfe’s  Head,  arid  all  round  his  Neck,  which  at 
one  End  has  two  Holes  for  the  Ears  to  pals  through,  and  then 
joins  to  the  Halter  on  the  Fort-part,  and  llkewife  to  the  Sur¬ 
cingle  or  long  Girth  on  the  Horle’s  Back, 

Ma/nes,  were  certain  Roman  Deities,  which  fome  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  the  Souls  of  Perfons  deceafed;  and  others, 
that  they  were  infernal  Gods,  and  Gods  of  the  Dead.  Some 
are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Celeltial  Gods  were  thofe  of  the 
Living,  and  the  Manes  the  Gods  of  the  Dead.  Others  take 
Manes  to  be  the  Gods  of  the  Night,  and  that  the  Latin  Word 
Mane,  was  thence  derived.  Apuleius  writes,  that  they  were 
Demons  or  Genii ,  which  were  fometimes  call’d  Lemures,  of 
which,  the  Good  were  called  Lares  farniliares,  and  the  Bad 
Larvce.  The  Manes  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  Tombs, 
and  had  Adoration  paid  to  them  accordingly. 

Maneth  [PUD,  Heb.]  a  weight  or  fum  of  Money  among 
the  Jews,  about  an  100  Shekels  in  Gold.  val.  75  /.  60  in  Silver 
val.  7/.  1  or. 

Mu  To-clrl  y  t°ld  ReC^  mixed  Corn’  MaiIin* 

Mange,  a  Scab  on  Dogs,  &c.  alfo  a  filthy  and  infedli- 
ous  Dileafe  in  Horfes. 

Ma'nginess  [demangeaifon,  F.]  a  having  the  Mange,  a 
fort  of  itching  Diilemper,  common  to  Dogs. 

MA'ngy  Qof  fe  demanger,  F.]  troubled  with  the  Mange. 

Ma'n’ger  [ mangeoire ,  F.  of  manger,  to  eat]  a  Conveni- 
ency  for  eating  Corn,  a  fort  of  Trough  for  Horfes. 

Manger  [in  a  Ship]  a  Place  on  the  Deck  made  with 
Planks,  about  a  Foot  and  half  high,  to  catch  and  receive  the 
Sea  Water  that  beats  in  at  the  Hawfes  in  ftrefs  of  Weather. 

To  Ma'ngle  [of  nifltlgl??  Feut.  a  defeft,  or  mancus , 
L.  maimed,  as  Minjlaew  fuppofes]  to  cut,  rend  or  tear  in 
pieces ;  to  maim  or  wound. 

Ma'ngo,  an  Eafl  Indian  Fruit, 

Ma'ngon  -s\jnangoneau,  F.]  an  antient  warlike  Engine 

Mango  ne'e  S  for  calling  Stones. 

!  Ma'nconism  [of  mangonizo,  L.]  a  trimming  or  furbifhing 
lip  old  Things. 

Mani'a  [yuvi*  of  yAwf/M,  Gr.  to  be  mad,  or  /**<*,  to  be 
carried  wdth  Violence]  a  kind  of  madnefs,  by  which  the  Fa¬ 
culties  or  Judgment  and  Imagination  are  deprav’d,  and  the 
Patient  is  poflefs’d  with  great  Rage  and  Anger,  L. 

Ma'niack  [(w«M'f,]  Gr.  of,  pertaining  to,  ,or  affe£led 
with  madnefs. 

Ma'nica,  a  Sleeve,  Gantlet  or  Glove,  L. 

Manic  a  Hippocratis  [in  Pharmacy]  Hippocrates's  Sleeve; 
a  woollen  Sack  or  Bag,  in  a  pyramidal  Form,  for  ilraining 
liquid  Things. 

Ma'nicated  \manicatus ,  L.]  wearing-  a  Sleeve,  Glove 
or  Gantlet. 

Manichee's  [fo  named  of  Manes,  a  Perfian,  their  Ring¬ 
leader]  they  held  (among  other  Errors)  that  Manes  w  as  the 
Comforter  that  our  Saviour  promifed  to  fend,  &c. 

Mani'cun  [“av/KoV  of  fAxbo/Atts,  Gr.  becaufe  it  makes  mad] 
an  Herb,  call’d  alfo  Dcrychnion,  a  kind  of  Nightlhade,  L. 

Man'icordium,  amufical  Inllrument  in  form  of  a  Spinet, 
its  Strings  are  covered  with  fcarlet  Cloth  to  deaden  and  foften 
the  Sound.  It  is  ufed  in  Nunneries  by  the  Nuns  to  learn 
to  play,  and  not  diiturb  the  Silence  of  the  Dormitory. 

Ma'nifest  \manifejlns,  L]  apparent,  evident,  clear, 
plain.  "  - 

Ma'nifestness,  plainnefs,  to  be  fecn,  £3 V. 

To  Manifest  \manifejlare,  L.]  to  reveal,  to  declare  or 
publifh  ;  to  make  apparent.'  ' 

A  Manifest  [in  Trade]  a  Draught  of  the  Cargo  of  the 
Mailer  of  a  Ship,  fliewing.  what  is  due  to  him  for  freight 
from  every  Perfon,  to  whom  the  Goods'  injjiis  Ship  belongs. 

Manifesta'tion,  a  making  Ynanifeft,  I3V.  L-'  , 

Many- 
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Manifesto,  an  Apology  or  publick  Declaration  in  Writing 
made  by  a  Prince,  fhewing  his  Intentions  in  any  Enterprize; 
the  Motives  that  induced  him  to  it,  and  the  Reaions  on  which 
his  Right  and  Pretenfions  are  founded. 

Ma'nifold  [of  mam£  and  yreoltoan,  Sax.]  a  great  many. 

Mani'glions  [with  Gunners ]  two  Handles  on  the  back  of 
a  piece  of  Ordnance,  call  after  the  German  Form. 

Ma  niple  [ manipule ,  F.]  a  fort  of  Ornament  like  a  Scarf, 
worn  about  the  Wriits  by  Romijb  Mafs  Pricfts. 

Manipulation,  a  term  ufed  in  Mines,  to  fignify  the 
manner  of  digging  the  Silver. 

Mani'pular  [ manipularis ,  L.J  of  or  like  a  Maniple. 

Mani'pulus  [among  Apothecaries ]  an  handful  of  Herbs, 
Roots,  Flowers,  £gV.  i.  e.  as  much  as  one  can  take  up  in  his 
Hand.  L. 

Ma'nna  [fome  derive  it  of  JlfTI  JO,  what  is  this;  the  Ex- 
predion  ufed  by  the  Ij'raelites,  when  they  firll  faw  it;  others 
derive  it  of  rtJO,  a  proportion  or  allowance,  ofiUO,  Syr ■  he 
diftributed  diliindlly]  a  certain  delicious  Food,  which  God 
rained  from  Heaven  for  the  Support  of  the  ljraelites  in  the 
Wildernefs. 

Manna  [with  Phyfi .]  a  fort  of  fweet  Liquor,  which  drops 
of  it  felf,  or  elfe  is  let  out  by  cutting  from  the  Branches  and 
Leaves  of  Afh-Trees  in  Calabria  in  Italy  ;  or,  as  others  fay, 
a  kind  of  Dew  congealed  on  Trees  and  Plants  in  Syria,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Calabria,  but  the  Calabrian  is  mod  in  ufe. 

Chymical  Manna,  an  exceeding  white  Subilance  dillilled 
from  Precipitate. 

Ma  nna  Pear,  a  Pear  that  is  ripe  in  December  and  January. 

Ma'  nnasi  t  [about  Jamaica ]  a  certain  monllrous  Fiih, 

Ma'nnati  5  call’d  the  Sea-Cow  from  its  refembling  a 
Cow,  that  brings  forth  her  young  Ones  alive  and  fuckles 
them  with  Milk  from  her  Dugs;  fhe  is  an  amphibious  Ani¬ 
mal,  lives  for  the  mod  part  in  the  Water,  but  feeds  on  Grafs 
in  the  Fields. 

Ma'nnekin,  a  little  Man,  a  Dwarf. 

Ma'nner  [maniere,  F.]  fafhion,  way,  cudom,  ufage 

Manner  [with  Painters,  Carvers,  &c.]  a  particular  Habit 
or  Mode  theArtid  has  in  managing  his  Hand,  Pencil,  Infir  u- 
ment,  &c.  thus  they  fay  the  manner  of  Reuben's,  Titian,  See. 

A  good  Manner  [in  Painting,  &c.]  a  habit  or  peculiar 
way  of  Painting,  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of  Art;  natural, 
drong,  eafy  and  duly  proportioned. 

A  bad  Manner,  the  contrary  of  the  former. 

Grand  Manner  \  [in  Architect.]  is  faid  of  an  Order 

La  grand  Manjer  j  heroically  and  gigantically  defigned; 
where  the  Divifion  of  the  principal  Members  have  all  a  bold 
and  ample  relievo. 

Manner  [with  Mujic.]  is  a  particular  way  of  finging  or 
playing ;  which  is  often  exprels’d  by  faying,  he  has  a  good 

Manner , 

Ma'nners  [rnanieres,  F.]  Behaviour,  Conditions  good  or 
bad ;  alfo  Rules  for  Behaviour,  Convention,  & c. 

Manning  [in  old  Reel]  the  Days  Work  ot  a  Man. 

Manning  a  Ship,  is  a  term  ufed  when  a  Ship  is  to  ihew 
all  her  Men;  alfo  furnifhing  it  with  Men. 

Ma'nnopers  [ old  Law]  dolen  Goods,  taken  in  the  Hand 
of  a  Thief,  who  is  taken  in  the  Fad. 

Ma'nnus  [Kstwos  Gr.]  a  Nag,  an  ambling  Nag,  a  Gennet, 
O.  L.  Hence  Mantheof  is  ufed  for  a  Horle-dealer,  in  King 
AlfritF s  Law. 

Mano’metkr  ^  [of  thin,  and  ^fn,  meafure,  or 

Ma'noscope  5  of  o-noTmt,  Gr.]  an  Indrument  to  meaiure 
or  ihew  the  Alterations  in  the  Rarity  and  Denfity  of  the  Air. 

Ma'nor  "!  [of  manoir,  F.  of  manendo,  L.  becaufe  the 

Ma'nour  /  Lord  did  ufually  refide  there]  was  a  noble 
fort  of  Fee  antiently  granted,  partly  to  Tenants  for  certain 
Services,  and  partly  referved  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Lord’s  Family, 
a  Juriididion  over  his  Tenants  for  their  Farms- 

The  original  of  Manours  was  this:  The  King  antiently 
granted  a  certain  Compafs  of  Ground  to  fome  Man  of  Merit, 
for  him  and  his  Heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  exercife  fome  Ju- 
rifdidion,  more  or  lefs,  within  that  Circuit ;  for  which  the 
Lord  performed  fuch  Services,  and  paid  iuch  annual  Rents, 
as  was  required  by  the  Grant.  Now  the  Lord  parcelling 
this  Land  out  to  other  meaner  Men,  received  Rent  and  Ser¬ 
vices  of  them ;  and  fo  as  he  was  Tenant  to  the  Kjng,  they 
alfo  were  Tenants  to  him. 

The  whole  Fee  was  call’d  a  Lordjhip,  of  old  a  Barony,  from 
whence  comes  the  term  Court-Baron,  which  is  always  an 
Appendant  to  the  Manour. 

Manour  at  this  Time,  fignifies  rather  the  Jurifdiaion  or 
Royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  Land  or  Site ;  for  a  Man  may 
have  a  Manour  in  Grofs,  i.  e.  the  Right  and  Interefl  of  a 
Court-Baron,  with  the  Perquifnes  belonging  to  it,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Perfon,  or  others,  have  every  Foot  of  the  Land. 


Manour  in  Grofs,  is  the  Right  and  Interelt  of  a  Court- 
Baron,  with  the  Perquifites  belonging  to  it ;  which  may  be 
veiled  in  one  Perfon,  whilit  another  or  others  have  every 
Foot  of  the  Land. 

Manque'ller  [of  man  cpellan,  Sax.]  a  Trlanflayer. 

Manse  [prob.  of  manfio,  L.]  Parfonage  or  Vicarage  Houfe 
for  the  incumbent  to  live  in. 

,  Ma'nsion,  an  abiding  or  dwelling  Place,  a  Manfion-Houfe; 
alfo  the  Seat  of  the  Bleffed  in  Heaven.  L. 

Ma  nsion  [in  La:v]  the  Lord  of  a  Manour’s chief Dwelling- 
Houfe  within  his  Fee ;  otherwife  call’d  the  capital  MeiTuage. 

Manslaughter  [in  Law]  an  unlawful  killing  a  Man; 
tho’  without  prepenfe  malice. 

Mansla'yer  [manjriaga,  Sax.]  one  who  kills  a  Man. 

M  ansuefa'ction,  a  taming  or  making  gentle,  L. 

Mansue'te  [ manfuetus ,  L.]  quiet,  tame,  meek,  gentle. 

Mansu'etude  \manfuetudo,  L.]  meeknefs,  mildnefs. 

Ma'n.ius  [in  ant.  Deed.]  a  Farm;  Manfus  and  Manfum  are 
alfo  ufed  for  Mejfuagium,  a  MeiTuage  and  Dwelling-Houfe. 

M/ansum  Capitale  [old  Rec.]  the  chief  Marifion,  Manour- 
Houfe  or  Court  of  a  Lord,  L. 

M  a'nsura  \_Dooms-Day  Book]  the  Manfions  or  dwelling 
Places  oi  the  Country  People. 

M ante' a  [old  Rec.]  a  Mantle,  Cloak  or  long  Robe. 

Ma'ntelet,  a  ihort  purple  Mantle,  worn  by  Biihops  in 
France,  over  their  Rochet,  on  fome  fpecial  Occafions,  F. 

Ma'ntelets  [with  Military  Men]  are  great  Planks  of 
Wood,  in  height  about  5  Foot,  and  in  thicknefs  3  Inches, 
which  are  ufed  at  Sieges  to  cover  the  Men  from  the  Enemies 
Fire;  being  puilied  forward  on  fmall  Trunks,  and  are  either 


Single  Mantelets,  are  compofed 
of  two  or  three  fuch  Planks,  joined 
together  with  Bars  of  Iron,  to  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  three  Foot  or  three  Foot  and  a 
half  broad,  to  cover  thofe  that  carry 
them  from  the  Enemies  Fire.  See  the 
Figure. 

Double  Mantelets,  are  compofed 
by  putting  Earth  between  two  fuch 
rows  of  Planks,  and  are  ufed  in  making 
Approaches  and  Batteries  near  the  Place, 
as  others  are  in  making  Lodgments  on 
the  Counterfcarp.  They  are  covered 
with  Lattin,  and  are  to  cover  the 
Soldiers  from  the  Grenades  and  Fire¬ 
works  of  the  Place.  See  the  Figure. 

Mantelle'  [  Heraldry  [j  is  when 
the  two  upper  Ends  of  a  Shield  are 
cut  off  by  Lines  drawn  from  the  up- 
_je  of  the  Shield  to  that  Part  of  the  Sides, 
where  the  chief  Line  ihould  part  it,  fo  forming  a 
Triangle  of  a  different  Colour  or  Metal  from  the 
Shield,  as  if  a  Mantle  were  thrown  over  it,  and 
the  Ends  drawn  back,  according  to  the  Figure,  F. 
Ma'ntha  agrejlis  [with  Botan-]  the  Herb  Calamint,  L. 
Ma'ntia  [with  Botan.]  the  Buih  called  Rubus,  L. 
Ma'ntice  [n^rntM,  Gr.]  divination  or  foretelling  Things 
to  come. 

Ma'ntle  [of  manteau,  F.]  is  the  fame  in  Englijh  as  Man¬ 
telle,  F.  and  tho’  Manteau  with  us,  fignifies  a  long  Robe ; 
yet  it  was  a  military  Habit,  ufed  in  antient  Times  by  great 
Commanders  in  the  Field,  as  well  to  manifeft  their  high 
Places,  as  alfo  (being  call  over  their  Armour)  to  repel  the 
Extremity  of  Wet,  Cold  and  Heat,  and  withal,  to  preferve 
their  Armour  from  Rufl,  and  fo  preferve  its  glittering  Lu- 
llre. 

Ma'ntle  [prob.  of  mantilium,  L.  msentel.  Sax.  manteau, 
F.]  a  Garment  to  be  worn  over  the  Shoulders. 

To  Mantle,  to  fparkle,  to  flower,  to  fmile  like  Drink. 
To  Mantle  [with  Falcon.]  to  difplay,  as  the  Hazvk 
Mantles,  i.  e.  fpfeads  her  Wings  after  her  Legs. 

Mantle  Tree  [  manteau,  F.]  a  piece  of  Timber  laid  acrofs 
the  head  of  a  Chimney. 

M'antlings  [in  Heral]  as  now  reprefented  about  Shields, 

Oare  a  fort  of  Flourifhings :  However,  they  arc  al¬ 
ways  fuppos’d  in  Blazon  to  be  doubled;  that  is, 
lined  throughout  with  fome  Part  of  the  Furs. 
French  Heralds  fay,  that  thefe  Mantlings  or  Man¬ 
tles  were  originally  fliort  Coverings,  that  Commanders  wore 
over  their  Helmets,  to  defend  their  Head  from  the  Weather; 
and  that  coming  away  from  Battle,  they  wore  them  hanging 
about  them  in  a  ragged  manner,  caufed  by  the  many  Cuts 
5  M  thac 
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tlwt  they  had  received  on  their  Heads;  and  therefore  the 
more  hack’d  they  were,  the  more  honourable  they  were  ac¬ 
counted;  and  that  in  procefs  of  Time  they  were  by  degrees 
made  deeper,  and  fo  from  the  Helmet,,  to  hang  down  below 
the  whole  Shield,  and  were  adorned  either,  according  to  the 
Honour  of  the  Bearer,  or  Fancy  of  the  Painter. 

Ma'ntu  a  ?  [ manteau ,  F.  prob.  fo  called  from  Mantua,  a 

Ma'ntoe  $  Dukedom  in  Italy)  a  lsofe  Gown  worn  by 
Women,  an  upper  Garment. 

MANTU'RNA  [among  the  Romans']  a  Goddefs  who  was 
fuppofcd  to  oblige  Wives  to  flay  at  Home. 

Ma'nual  Operation  [of  manus ,  L.j)  any  thing  done  or 
performed  by  the  Hand. 

Sign  Manual,  the  figning  of  a  Deed  or  Writing  under 
Hand  and  Seal. 

A  Manual  [ manualis ,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Hand. 

Manual  Goods,  fuch  whereof  prefent  Profit  may  be  made. 

MANUA'LlA  Reneficia  [ old  Rec.]  the  daily  Diftributions  or 
Portions  of  Meat  and  Drink,  allotted  to  the  Canons  and  other 
Members  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  for  their 
prefent  Suftenance,  L.  ' 

Manualia  Obedientia,  fworn  Obedience,  or  fubjechon 
upon  Oath.  L. 

MA  NUALIST,  a  handicrafts  Man,  or  Artificer. 

Manu'biAl  [ manubialis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  Prey  or  Booty. 

Ma'nubijE,  the  Spoils  taken  in  War,  or  the  Money  made 
of  the  Booty  taken  from  the  Enemy,  L. 

Manucaption  [in  Lazv]  a  War  that  lies  for  a  Man, 
who  being  taken  on  fufpicion  of  Felony,  and  offering  fuffi- 
cient  bail  for  his  appearance,  is  refufed  to  be  admitted  thereto 
by  the  Sheriff,  or  any  other  Perfon  having  Power  to  let  to 

mainprize.  ..  f 

MANUCA'PTORS,  thofe  who  ftand  Surety  or  Bail  tor 

others.  ; 

Manu'codiata,  the  Bird  of  Paradile. 

Manudu'ction,  a  leading  by  the  hand.  L- 

Manudu'ctor,  one  who  leads  by  the  Hand,  L- 

Ma'nuel  [in  Law]  a  thing  whereof  prefent  Profit  may  be 
made. 

Manufacture  [of  manus,  a  Hand,  a&d  ftiBura,  a  ma- 
king,  or  facio,  L.  to  make]  handy  Work,  or  any  Commo¬ 
dity  made  by  the  Hand,  or  Things  that  are  the  natural  Pro¬ 
duct  of  a  Country,  as  Woollen  Cloths,  Bay  ze,  Stuffs,  Hats, 
£sy.  of  Wool,  Linen  Cloth  of  Flax,  &c.  F. 

Manufacture,  the  Place  or  Work-houfe  were  Manu¬ 
factures  are  wrought  or  carried  on. 

To  Manufacture  [ manu-facere ,  L.  manufacturer,  F.] 
to  make  or  work  up  with  the  Hands. 

Manufacturer  [ manufaClurier ,  F.]  one  who  works  up 
any  Commodity  with  the  Hands. 

Manumi'ssion  [of  manus,  and  mitt  ere,  to  fend]  an  en- 
franching  or  fetting  a  Slave  or  Bond-man  free ;  which  in  for¬ 
mer  Times  was  performed  before  a  Magiftrate  with  divers 
Ceremonies. 

Manumission  expreffed  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Lord  makes 
a  Deed  to  his  Villain,  to  franchife  him  by  the  Word  Manu- 
mitt  ere. 

Manumission  imply' d[ in  Law]  is  when  the  Lord  makes 
an  Obligation  for  Payment  of  Money  to  his  Bond-man  at  a 
certain  Day;  or  Sues  him  when  he  might  enter  without  Suit, 
or  Grants  him  an  Annuity,  &c. 

To  Manumi't  [manumit tere,  L.]  to  enfranchife  or  make 
a  Bond-man  free. 

Ma'nu  jurare  [old  Rec  ]  to  take  an  Oath. 

Manu  opera  [old  Rec.]  ftolen  Goods,  taken  upon  a  Thief 
apprehended  in  the  Fatt. 

Manu  pes  [old  Rec]  a  foot  of  full  and  ufual  meafure. 

M  anu  ter  tin,  Jexta  aut  decima  jurare  [old  Rec]  was  when 
the  Perfon  who  took  the  Oath,  brought  fo  many  to  fwear 
with  him,  that  they  did  firmly  believe  that  what  he  fwore  was 


true,  L. 

Manure,  dung,  marl,  l$c.  ufed  by  Husbandmen  for  in- 
riching  and  fattening  the  Soil. 

To  Manure  [prob.  of  mansuzrir,  F.]  toTill  the  Ground  to 
inrich  the  Soil  by  Du  g,  cjc.  to  labour  the  Earth  by  the  Hand. 

Ma'nus,  a  Hand,  L. 

Manus  mediee  iff  infimee  homines  [in  Ant.  Deeds]  fignifies 
Men  of  a  mean  Condition,  or  of  the  loweft  Rank  or  Degree. 

Manus  [in  Law]  an  Oath;  alfo  the  Perfon  who  took  it ; 
a  Compurgator. 

Manus  Chri/li,  i.  e.  Chriji's  Hand,  a  Confettion  of  fine 
Sugar  boiled  with  Rofe  Water,  or  that  of  Violets,  &c.  a  fort 
of  Cordial. 

Manuscript  [manuj'criptum,  L.]  a  Book  or  Copy  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  Hand,  in  oppofition  to  a  printed  Copy. 


Manuspa'stuS'  [in  Law]  a  domeltick  or  Houfhold  Sei 
vant,  L. 

Ma'nutenentia,  a  Writ  ufed  in  the  Cafe  of  Mainte¬ 
nance. 

Ma’nutention,  a  holding  by  the  Hand,  F.  of  L, 

Ma'nworth  [old  Law]  the  price  or  value  of  a  Man's 
Head;  every  Man,  according  to  his  Degree,  being  rated  at  a 
certain  Price,  according  to  which  fatisfaftion  in  old  Time 
was  made  to  his  Lord,  if  any  one  kill’d  him. 

Ma'ny  [menig,  Sax]  a  great  Number. 

Many  Feet,  the  Filh  Pourcountrel. 

Ma  nzed  Shrew,  a  wicked,  violent  Scold. 

Map  [tnappa,  L.]  a  plain  Figure,  reprefenting  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Pcrfpcftive,  or  it  is  a  Projediion  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
or  a  Part  thereof  in  Plano,  deferibing  the  feveral  Countries, 
Iflands,  Seas,  Rivers,  with  the  Situation  of  Cities,  Woods, 
Hills,  &c. 

Univerfal  Maps,  are  fuch  as  exhibit  the  whole  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  or  the  two  Hemifpheres. 

Particular  Maps,  are  fuch  as  exhibit  fome  particular  Part 
or  Region  thereof. 

Ma'pparius  [of  mappa,  L.  a  Handkerchief]  an  Officer 
among  the  Romans,  Who  in  the  Games  of  the  Circus  and 
Gladiators,  gave  the  Signal  for  their  beginning,  by  throwing 
an  Handkerchief  that  he  had  before  received  for  that  purpole 
of  the  Emperor.  L. 

Ma  ple  [majful,  5^.]  a  fort  of  Tree. 

Mara  [old  Rec]  a  Mere  or  Lake,  a  Pool  or  Pond,  a 
Marfh  or  Bog. 

MA'racoc  [with  Botan]  the  Paffion  Flower. 

Marana'tha  [NflN-pO,  Syr.  i.  e.  our  Lord  cometh] 
the  higheft  degree  of  Excommunication. 

Marasmo'des  [ua&LT^uhiK,  Gr]  a  Fever  which  at  laft 

ends  in  a  Confumption. 

Mara'smus  [f Jsc&o-fMC,  Gr.]  a  Fever  which  waftes  the 

Body  by  degrees. 

Ma'rathrum  [ttst&d>&f,  Gr.]  Garden  Fennel,  L. 

Marau'ding,  ranging  about  as  Soldiers  in  quell  of  Plun¬ 
der,  Forage,  &c. 

Marave'dis,  a  Spanip  Coin  34  of  which  amount  but  to 
a  Rya),  which  is  about  6  d.  Englip  Money. 

Ma'rble  [rnarmor,  L.  marbre,  F.]  a  fort  of  Stone  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  firm  and  folid ;  dug  out  of  Pits  or  Quarries. 

To  Ma’rble  [marbrer,  F.]  to  Paint  or  Stain  in  Colours 
in  imitation  of  Marble. 

Marblina  af  Books  [in  Book-binding]  the  fprinkling  them 
with  Colours  on  the  outlide,  and  working  them  with  a  Pen¬ 
cil  in  imitation  of  Marble. 

Ma'rcasite  [marcafita,  L.]  a  metallick  Mineral,  or  a  kind 
of  mineral  Stone,  hard  and  brittle,  partaking  of  the  Nature  and 
Colour  of  the  Metal  it  is  mixed  with;  it  is  by  fome  called 

Fire-ftone. 

Macassin  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  wild  Boar,  differing  from  the 
old,  not  only  in  fize,  which  may  not  be  vifible  in  Arms, 
but  that  its  Tail  hangs  down  ;  whereas  that  of  an  old  Boar 
is  always  turned  round  in  a  Ring,  with  only  the  End  hang- 
ing.  F. 

Mace  scent  [marcefens,  L.]  growing  withered,  fading. 

Marce'ssible  [marcejpbilis,  L  ]  eafy  to  wither  or  fade 
away. 

Marccrave,  a  German  Dignity  equal  to  our  Marquefs. 

M  arch  [of  the  God  Mars,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated]  now 
reckoned  with  us  the  3d  Month  in  the  Year;  heretofore  it  was 
the  1  ft,  and  is  Hill,  reckoned  fo  in  fome  eccleliaftical  Compu¬ 
tations  ;  the  Year  of  our  Lord  beginning  on  the  25  th  Day  of 
March.  The  Antients  ufed  to  paint  March  tawny,  with  a 
fierce  afpeft,  a  Helmet  on  his  Head,  leaning  upon  a  Spade, 
holding  Aries  in  his  right  Hand,  and  Almond  Bloffoms  and  Ci¬ 
ons  in  his  left,  and  a  Basket  of  Garden  Seeds  on  his  Arm. 

A  March  [marche,  F.]  the  going  forward  of  an  Army. 

To  March  [marcher,  F.]  to  go,  or  fet  forward,  fpoken  of 
an  Army,  &c. 

Ma  rchers  p  thofe  Noblemen,  who  in  antient  Times 

Lord  Maciiers  5  inhabited  near  the  Borders  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  and  fecured  the  Marches  and  Bounds  of  them,  ru¬ 
ling  like  petty  Kings  by  their  private  Laws. 

Marches,  Limits  or  Bounds  between  England  and  Wales , 
and  England  and  Scotland. 

Ma'rchet  [in  the  Britip  Tongue,  (Bb)0l>0r  S^ErtfjCUj 
i.  e.  the  Maid’s  Fee]  a  Cuftom  retained  in  Caerrnarthenpire , 
and  the  Manour  of  Denevcr,  that  every  Tenant,  when  he  mar¬ 
ries  his  Daughter,  pays  10  s.  to  the  Lord.  See  Marquette. 

Marchi'are  [old  Rec]  to  adjoin  or  border  upon. 

Machi’oness  [of  marchio ,  L.  a  Marquefs]  a  Marquefs’s 
Lady. 

March- 


M  A 


M  A 


Marchpane  [ majfe-pwe ,  F.]  a  fort  of  Confc&ion  made 
of  Almonds,  Sugar,  &c. 

Ma'Rcid  [marcidits,  L.]  faded,  withered,  rotten;  alfo 

feeble. 

Ma'  rcionist  [fo  called  from  their  Ring-leader  Marcian  a 
Stoick]  a  Soft  of  Hereticks  who  denied  that  Jefus  was  the 

Son  of  God, 

Marc  it  es  [fo  called  of  Marcus  who  conferr’d  the  PrieH- 
hoodand  Adminifiration  of  the  Sacraments  on  Women]  a  Sc£l 
of  Hereticks  in  the  2d  Century  who  called  themfcjves  Per¬ 
fect,  and  made  a  Profeffion  of  doing  every  thing  with  a  great, 
"deal  of  liberty  and  without  fear. 

Ma  rcor  [with  Pbyfi]  a  Difeafe,  the  fame  as  Marafmus. 

Ma  rcossians  [fo  called  of  one  Marcus ]  an  Egyptian,  who 
was  alfo  reputed  a  Magician]  an  antient  Sedl  of  Hereticks  a 
Branch  of  the  Gnojlicks.  They  had  a  great  number  of  apo-' 
cryphal  Books,  which  they  held  for  Canonical,  out  of  thefe 
they  pick'd  feveral  idle  Fables  concerning  the  {nfancy  of  Je¬ 
fus  Cbrijl,  which  they  put  off  for  true  Hifiories.  Many  of 
"thefe  Fable's  are  Hill  in  Credit  among  the  Greek  Monks. 

A  Mare  [marj'le,  SVtx.]  a  female  Horfe. 

To  Cry  tbe  Mare  [in  Herefordjhire]  a  Sport  in  Harveft, 
when  the  Reapers  tie  the  Tops  of  the  lait  Blades  of  Corn  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  Handing  at  fome  diHance  throw  their  Sickles 
at  it,  and  he  who  cuts  the  Knot  gains  the  Prize,  and  is  re¬ 
warded  with  Acclamations  and  good  Cheer. 

Ma'resckal.  See  Marjhal. 

Ma'reschal  de  Camp  [in  France]  the  fame  as  a  Major 
General  with  us ;  an  Officer,  whole  Poll  is  next  to  that  of 
the  Lieutenant  General. 

Marettum  [old  Law']  Ground  overflow’d,  either  by  the 
Sea  or  Rivers,  Marffi  Ground. 

Marfo'rio,  a  noted  Statue  in  the  City  of  Rome,  Handing 
oppefite  to  Pafquin,  on  which  Anfwers  are  put  to  thofe  fati- 
rical  Queflions  that  are  put  or  affixed  on  Pafquin' s,  Statue. 

Margareti'ferous  \tnagaretifer,  L.]  producing  Pearls. 

Ma'Rge.nt  T  [marge,  F.  margo,  L.]  the  Brink  or  Bank 

Margin  _j  of  any  Water,  or  the  blank  Space  about 
the  Edges  of  a  Page  of  a  Book,  either  printed  or  written. 

Margi'nal  \_marginalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Margin.  F. 

Ma’rginated  \marginatus,  L.]  having  a  Margin  or  Mar- 

gent. 

Ma'rigold,  a  Flower. 

Margo  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  the  Edge  of  a  Plant ;  Margine, 
in  or  with  an  Edge ;  Marginibus,  in  or  with  Edges.  L. 

Mari' m  Glacies  [with  Botan-]  the  Herb  call’d  our  Lady’s 

Slipper.  L. 

Marina'Rius  [old  Rec.]  a  Mariner. 

Ma'iunated  Fijh  [ marine ,  F  ]  Fifli  fry’d  in  Oil,  and 
then  pickled. 

Marie'ts  [of  Maria,  L.]  a  kind  of  Violets,  called  alfo 
Marian  Violets. 

Mari'ne  [ marinus ,  L.]  belonging  to  the  Sea. 

The  Mari'ne,  the  whole  Body  of  a  Navy  or  Fleet. 

Mari'nes,  Soldiers  who  ferve  on  Board  of  Ship. 

Marinella  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Valerian  or  great 

Set  Wall.  L. 

Ma’riner  \_marinier,  F.]  a  Sailor  or  Seaman. 

MaRio'i.a  [ant.  Writ.]  a  Shrine  or  Image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Marjoram  [tnarjorana,  L.]  a  Pot-herb. 

Mari'sca  [with  Surgeons]  a  Swelling  or  Blifler  in  the  Fun¬ 
dament. 

Mari'scumT  [in  Domefday  Book]  a  fenny  or  marffiy 

Mari'scus  j  Ground.  L. 

Mari'tagio  forisfallo  [old  Rec.]  forfeiture  of  marriage;  a 
Writ  which  lay  for  the  Lord,  againfi  his  Ward  or  Tenant, 
by  Knights  Service,  who  was  under  Age;  who  when  his 
Lord  offered  him  a  convenient  Marriage,  refufed  it,  and  mar¬ 
ried  another  Perfon  without  his  Lord’s  Confent. 

Marita  gio  amijjo  per  defaultam,  a  Writ  for  the  Tenant 
in  Frank-marriage,  to  recover  Lands,  &c.  out  of  which  he  is 
kept  by  another. 

Marita'gium  Wedlock,  lawful  joining  together  of  Man 
and  Wife;  alfo  the  right  of  beHowing  a  Widow  in  Marriage; 
alfo  Lands  given  in  Marriage;  alio  the  Dower  or  Portion  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  Wife. 

Maritacium  liberum,  Frank-marriage  was  where  a  Ba¬ 
ron,  Knight  or  Freeholder  granted  fuch  a  Part  of  his  Eflate 
with  a  Daughter,  to  her  Husband  and  the  Heirs  of  his  Body, 
without  any  Homage  or  Service. 

Maritacium  habere  [in  Law]  to  have  the  free  difpofal 
of.  an  Heircfs  in  marriage.  L. 

Ma'rital  [ maritahs ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Husband. 

Ma'ritated  [maritatus,  L.]  married. 


Mariti'ma  Angliee,  the  profits  accruing  to  theKing  from 
the  Sea.  L. 

Mark  [meajic,  mancuf  and  mancufa,  Sax.]  among  the 
Saxons,  contained  30  of  their  Pence,  which  was  in  value  6  s, 
It  is  not  certain  at  what  time  it  came  to  be  valued  at  13  s.  and 
4  d-  but  it  was  fo  in  the  Year  1 194. 

Mark  [meajic,  Sax.  marque,  F.]  a  Note,  Character,  fjjY. 
fet  upon  a  thing ;  a  Sign  or  Token;  alfo  a  white  or  aim  to 
fhoot  at. 

Ma  rk  ofGold[ in  ant.  Times]  was  the  Quantity  of  8  Oun¬ 
ces,  and  was  in  value,  17  l.  13  s.  and  4*/.  of  our  Coin  at  this 
time. 

Mark  Peny  [at  Malden  in  EJfex]  a  Duty  of  one  Peny, 
formerly  paid  by  the  Inhabitants  who  had  Gutters  or  Pipes 
laid  out  of  their  Floufes  into  the  Street. 

Mark  Weight,  a  foreign  Weight,  commonly  8  Ounces, 
and  a  Mark  Pound  is  1 6  Ounces. 

Mark  [in  France,  Holland,  &c.]  a  Weight  ufed  for  Gold 
and  Silver  containing  8  Ounces,  or.  64  Drams,  or  192  Peny 
Weight.  When  Gold  or  Silver  are  fold  by  the  Mark,  it  ia 
divided  into  24  Caracts,  the  Carafla  into  8  Peny  Weight, 
and  the  Peny  Weight  into  24  Qrains,  apd  the  Grain  into 
24  Primes. 

To  Mark  [meajican,  Sax.  marquer,  F.]  to  fet  a  mark  on 
a  thing  in  order  to  know  it  again :  to  take  notice  of,  to  mind. 

Ma'rket  \niercatus,  L.  marche,  F.]  a  Place  where  Pro • 
vifions  or  Goods  are  fold ;  alfo  Sale  of  Goods. 

Market^,  the  Toll  of  the  Market.  O. 

Clerk  of  tbe  Market,  an  Officer  whofeBufinefs  itis  to  keep 
a  Standard  of  all  Weights  andMeafures  according  to  the  King’s 
Standard  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  and  to  take  care  that  all 
Weights  and  Meafures  in  every  Place  be  anfwerable  to  them- 

Marketable,  that  is  fit  to  be  fold  in  Markets. 

Marks  [among  Hunters]  the  Foot- Prints  and  Treadings 
of  Beafls. 

MARL[maJil,  Sax.  marga,  L.]  a  fort  of  fat  Earth  laid  up¬ 
on  Land  to  Fertilize  it. 

To  Marl,  to  fpread  Marl  over  Land. 

Marle'rium"'  £old  Rec.]  a  Marl-Pit. 

Marle  tum  j  l  j 

Marline  [&t?  Ter  mi]  a  fmall  Line  of  untwifled  Hemp, 
well  Tarr’d,  to  keep  the  Ends  of  the  Ropes  from  ravelling 
out,  or  any  Tackle. 

To  Marline  a  Sail[Sea  Pbrafc]  is  to  make  it  fafl,  when 
it  is  rent  out  of  the  Bolt-Rope,  with  Marlines  put  through  the 
Oilet-holes. 

Ma'rline  Spike  [on  Ship-board ]  a  fmall  piece  of  Iron  for 
fafiening  Ropes  together,  onto  open  the  bolt  Rope  when  the 
Sail  is  to  be  few’d  in  it ;  being  a  fort  of  final!  Fidel. 

Ma'rmaladeT  [ marmelade ,  F.  prob.  of  marmelo,  Por- 

Ma'rmalet  J  tuguefe,  a  Quince]  a  Confe&ion  of 
Quinces  or  other  Fruit. 

Marmari'tis  ”1  [wyn,  Gr  ]  the  Herb  Brank  Ur- 

Marmora'ri  a  j  lin  or  Bears  Breech,  L- 

MarmO'rean  [ 'marmoreus ,  L.]  of  or  like  Marble. 

Marmo'ra  Arundeliana  [fo  called  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
who  procured  them  from  the  Eajl,  or  from  his  Grandion  Heti- 
rv,  who  made  a  Prefent  of  them  to  the  Univerfity  ot  Oxford] 
Marbles,  whereon  appear  a  Chronicle  of  the  City  of  Athens, 
cut  in  Capital  Letters  in  the  Ifland  Paros,  263  Years  before 
the  Birth  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Cbrijl. 

Marmora'ta  aurium  [with  Phyficians]  Ear  Wax,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Excrement  of  the  Ears  laid  there  in  the  auditory  Paffage, 
from  the  opening  of  the  Arteries,  or  Sweat  out  from  the  Car¬ 
tilages.  L.  _  . 

Marmora'tion,  a  covering  or  laying  with  Marble. 

Ma'mo rated  [marmoratus,  L]  made  of,  wrought  in, 
covered  with  Marble. 

Marmore'lla  [with  Botan-]  Agrimony,  Liverwort,  L. 

Marmo'reous  [marmoreus,  L]  of  or  like  Marble. 

Maroo'ning,  letting  a  Perfon  on  Shore  on  an  uninha¬ 
bited  Ifland.  , 

Marmo'set,  a  kind  of  black  Monkey  with  a  dragged 

Neck  ‘  alfo  a  kind  of  grotesk  Figure  in  Building. 

Mamo'tto  [in  the  Alps  in  Italy]  a  Creature  like  a  Rabbet. 

Ma'ronists  [fo  named  from  one  M.iron  their  Head]  cer¬ 
tain  Chriflians  inhabiting  about  Mount  Libanus. 

Maro'tic  Stile  [in  French  Poetry]  a  peculiar  gay,  merry, 
vet  Ample  and  natural  manner  of  Writing,  introduced  by  one 
Marot,  and  fince  imitated  by  others.  The  difference  between 
the  Marotic  Stile  and  the  Burlejque,  confilts  in  this,  that  the 
Marotic  is  mofi  Ample,  but  its  fnnplicity  has  its  noblenefs,  tlw 
Burlejque  is  low  and  groveling,  and  borrows  falie  and  fulfom 
Ornaments  from  the  Crowd,  which  People  of  talle  defpile 

Marque  [meajic,  &?*.]  Rcpnlal,  as  Letters  of  Mark  or 

Mart.  Utun 


Letters  ^/Marque,  Letters  ofReprifal,  granted  by  a  King  ; 
l$c.  by  which  the  Subjedls  of  a  Country  are  licenfed  to  make 
Reprifals  on  thofe  of  another. 

Ma'rquessI  [f«  called  from  9$arcfe>  Germ.  i.  e,  a  Li- 
Ma'rquis  J  mit  or  Boundary,  becaufe  antiently  they 
were  Governors  of  Marches  or  Frontier  Countries]  is  an  Or¬ 
der  of  Nobility  between  a  Duke  and  an  Earl  or  Count,  that 
was  not  known  in  England  till  the  Time  of  King  Richard  II. 
who  in  the  Year  1337.  created  his  Favourite,  Robert  Vere, 
who  was  then  Earl  of  Oxford,  Marquis  of  Dublin.  The 
Title  given  to  a  Marquis  in  Writing,  is  mojl  noble,  mojl 
honourable,  and  potent  Prince’,  and  by  the  King  he  is  Ailed, 
Our  right  trujly,  and  entirely  beloved  Coufin. 

The  Honour  of  a  Marquis  is  Hereditary,  and 
the  eldeft  Son  of  a  Marquis,  is,  by  the  Courtefy 
of  England,  called  Earl  or  Lord  of  a  Place;  but 
the  youngeft  Sons  are  called  Lord  Robert,  Lord 
John,  See.  A  Marquis’s  Cap  is  the  fame  with  a  Duke’s,  and 
their  Coronets  differ  from  thofe  of  Dukes ;  that,  whereas  a 
Dukes  is  adorn’d  with  only  Flowers  and  Leaves,  a  Marquis’s 
has  Flowers  and  Pyramids,  with  Pearls  on  them  intermix’d, 
as  in  the  Figure. 

Ma  rquesset,  a  Marehionefs  or  Wife  of  a  Marquefs. 
Marquette  [ant.  Cujloms  in  Scotland ]  a  right  or  due, 
which  the  Women  paid  to  the  King  or  Lord,  to  ranfom  them- 
felves  from  that  infamous  Cultom,  by  which  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  pafs  the  firft  Night  of  their  Marriage  with  their  Lords. 
So  called  probably,  becaufe  the  Fee  was  half  a  Mark  of  Silver. 

Marque'try,  a  fort  of  chequered  inlaid  Work,  made  oi 
Wood  of  a  variety  of  Colours,  in  the  Shape  of  Flowers, 
Knots,  or  other  Devices,  F. 

ToMarr  [ofmajijvan,  Sax.  Skinner ;  or  of  Gr. 

Mer.  Caf. ]  to  fpoil,  to  corrupt,  to  deface. 

Ma'rquisate  [ marquifat ,  F.]  a  Marquefslhip  or  the  Ju- 
rildidlion  of  a  Marquefs. 

Ma'rriage  \mariage,  F.]  a  civil  Contrail,  by  which  a 
Man  and  a  Woman  are  joined  together. 

Duty  or  Service  ^/Marriage  [in  ant.  Cujl oms]  old  Maids 
and  Widows  above  60,  who  held  Fees  in  Body,  or  were 
charged  with  any  perfonal  and  military  Services  were,  antient¬ 
ly  obliged  to  marry,  that  they  might  render  thofe  Services  to 
the  Lord  by  their  Husbands,  or  to  indemnify  the  Lord,  which 
they  could  not  do  in  Perfon. 

For  the  proportion  that  marriages  bear  to  births,  and  births 
to  burials,  Mr.  Denham  has  given  us  a  Table  for  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe,  that  for  England  in  general,  is 
Marriages  to  Births  as  1.  to  4.  36. 

Births  to  Burials  as  1.  12.  to  1. 

From  which  Table  it  appears  that  marriages  one  with  another 
do  each  produce  about  4  Births.  And  by  Mr.  King's  Com¬ 
putation,  about  1  in  1 04  Perfons  marry ;  and  the  number  of 
People  being  eftimated  in  England  at  5  Millions  and  a  Half, 
about  41000  of  them  marry  Annually. 

Marriageable  [mariable,  F.]  that  is  of  Age  fit  to  mar¬ 
ry  or  be  married. 

Ma'rriageableness,  fitnefs  or  ripenefs  for  Marriage. 
Marro'quin,  commonly  called  Morocco,  the  Skin  of  a 
Goat  or  fome  other  Animal  like  it,  drefs’din  Sumach  or  Galls, 
and  coloured  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  (Ac. 

Ma'rrow  [meji£,  Sax  ']  a  fat  Subftance  in  the  hollow 
Bones  of  Animals. 

Ma  rruei  a'strum  [with  Botan. ]  the  Herb  Ballard  Hore- 
Hore-Hound,  H. 

Marru'bium  nigrum  [with  Botan .3  black  or  flunking 
Hound,  L. 

To  Ma'rry  [i marker ,  F.]  to  be  joined  together  in  Wed¬ 
lock,  with  the  Ceremonies  obferved,  or  according  to  the 
Law  or  Cuftom  of  the  Country. 

Mars  [with  Ajlronomers ]  one  of  the  feven  Planets,  whofe 
Charadteriltick  is  £ . 

Mars  [with  Chymifs]  a  Name  given  to  Iron  or  Steel. 
Mars  [according  to  Varro,  was  fo  denominated  of  Mares, 
L.  Males ;  becaufe  he  preflded  over  them  in  Battle ;  but  o- 
thers  fay,  of  Mavors,  of  magna,  great  Things,  and  verto,  to 
turn;  others  from  of  dvaiptty,  Gr.  killing;  or  as  others 
will  have  it  fromlTIR  a  Lion,  or  fTIN  he  tore  in  funder;  and 
others  from  Mamers  in  the  Sabine  Tongue]  the  God  of  War, 
as  the  Poets  feign,  was  the  Son  of  Juno,  begotten  without 
the  Afliitance  of  her  Husband  Jupiter’,  for  Juno  being  di(- 
pleafed  that  her  Husband  Jupiter  lhould  bring  forth  Minerva, 
by  the  ftriking  of  his  Head ;  Ihe  alfo  confulted  with  the  God- 
dels  Flora,  how  Ihe  might  of  her  felf  bring  forth  a  Son; 
Flora  bad  her  touch  a  Flower  which  grew  in  the  Field  Ole- 
jiius,  which  fhc  having  done,  ihe  conceived  and  bare  Mars, 
who  being  a  Son  of  Difcontent,  was  made  a  God  of  War  and 
Difcord.  He  was  never  grateful  to  Jupiter ,  and  in  his  mi¬ 


nority  was  nurfed  by  Thero,  in  the  Northern  Climates,  that 
are  inclinable  to  War.  He  lay  with  Venus  the  Wife  of  Vul¬ 
can,  who,  by  his  Craft,  had  made  an  Iron  Net,  and  call  it: 
about  them,  as  he  found  them  naked  ;  which  Net  was  fo  ar¬ 
tificially  made,  that  neither  of  them  could  difintangle  them- 
felves;  and  then  he  called  all  the  Gods  to  fee  them  in  that 
Pofture,  which  caufed  much  Laughter  among  them;  but  at 
length,  by  the  Entreaty  of  Neptune,  he  fet  them  at  Liberty. 

He  was  reprefented  riding  in  a  high  Chariot,  drawn  by  2 
furious  Horfes,  by  fome  named  Terror,  and  Pavor  or  Fear, 
with  all  his  Armour,  offenfive  and  defenfive.  His  Attendants 
were  3  frightful  Spirits,  Apprehenfion,  Contention  and  Cla¬ 
mour:  Before  him  flew  Fame  full  of  Eyes,  Ears  and  Tongues. 

He  was  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  Born  in  Thrace,  becaufe 
the  People  of  that  Country  offered  human  Sacrifices  to  him, 
and  others  offered  to  him,  the  Wolf,  the  Vulture,  the  Dog, 
the  Pye,  the  Calf  and  the  Horfe.  JuJlin  fays,  the  Scythians 
had  no  other  God;  but  Herodotus  fays,  they  worlhipped  o- 
ther  Gods;  but  did  allow  no  Temples  or  Statues,  but  only 
to  Mars.  The  Romans  had  him  in  high  Efleem,  becaufe 
they  derived  their  Original  from  him,  and  gave  out,  that  Ro¬ 
mulus,  was  his  Son, 

They  would  not  fuffer  his  Statues  and  Images  to  be  e- 
refted  in  their  City ;  but  without  it,  to  intimate  their  Incli¬ 
nation  to  foreign,  rather  than  civil  War.  His  Priefts  were 
called  Salii  (of  Saliendo )  becaufe  they  danced  and  skipped  a- 
bout  his  Altars,  which  were  eredled  under  the  fame  Root 
with  thofe  of  Venus,  to  exprefs  the  happy  Influences  that 
the  Stars  Mars  and  Venus  bellowed  on  Children,  when  they 
meet  in  their  Nativities. 

I '"if  nil'll  fl  M  ars  [with  Heralds ]  fignifies  Gules,  or  red, 

aflign’d  him  on  account  of  his  being  fo  much  con- 
|  cerned  in  Blood,  according  to  Heathen  Theloogy. 
VJSJJBJ  M  ars  [with  AflroL]  is  called  the  leffer  unfor¬ 
tunate,  becaufe  of  its  lcorching  and  drying  Qualities. 

Marsh  [me jvfc,  San.  tlldCUfcljC,  Du.  marais,  F.  ]  3 
Handing  Pool  of  Water  mixt  with  Earth,  whofe  Bottom  is 
very  dirty,  which  dries  up  and  diminiflies  very  much  in  the 
Summer;  alfo  low  Lands,  that  are  fometimes  overflowed  by 
the  Sea  or  Rivers ;]  or  that  are  well  watered  with  Rivers, 
Ditches,  (Ac. 

M  a'rshal  [matfcal&j  Teut.  marefchal,  F.]  antiently 
was  the  Mailer  of  the  Horfe  [fo  called  of  a  Horfe, 

andfcatCt),  a  Ruler,  Germ.]  but  is  now  the  Title  of  fe¬ 
veral  confiderable  Offices. 

Earl  Ma  rsh  a  l  [of England]  a  great  Officer  of  the  Crown, 
who  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  Law  and  Arms;  as  al¬ 
fo  Contrrafts  relating  to  Deeds  of  Arms,  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  by  common  Law.  He  alfo  has  a  right  to  fit  in  the 
Marjbalfca  Court,  in  Judgments  upon  Malefadors  who  of¬ 
fend  within  the  Verge  of  the  King’s  Court. 

Marshal  [of  the  Ceremonies]  an  Officer  who  receives 
Commands  from  the  Mailer  of  the  Ceremonies,  (Ac.  for  the 
King's  Service. 

Marshal  [of  the  Exchequer]  an  Officer  to  whom  the 
Court  commits  the  Cullody  of  the  King’s  Debtor’s  during 
Term  Time ;  he  appoints  Sheriffs  Efcheators,  and  Col- 
leflors  their  Auditors  to  whom  they  are  to  account. 

Ma  rsh  al  [of  the  King's- Bench]  the  Keeper  of  that  Prifon 
in  Southwark,  who  has  the  Cullody  of  all  Prifoners  who  are 
committed  thither. 

Marshal  [of  the  King's  Hall]  an  Officer  whofe  bufinefs 
is,  when  the  Tables  are  prepared,  to  call  out  thofe  of  the 
Houlhold  and  Strangers  according  to  their  Quality,  and  place 
them  in  their  proper  Places 

Clerk  Marshal  [of  the  King's  Houfe]  an  Officer  who  at¬ 
tends  the  Marlhal  in  his  Court,  and  records  all  his  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Ma  rsh  a  l  [at  5w]  an  Officer  who  punilhes  Offences  that 
are  committed  at  Sea,  feeing  that  Juftice  is  executed  there’; 
fuch  as  putting  in  the  Bilboes,  ducking  at  the  Yard-arm,  Keel- 
haling,  (Ac. 

Marshals  [in  Mil.  Aff]  are  Officers  in  every  Regiment, 
who  look  to  Prifoners  ol  War,  and  execute  all  Sentences  or 
Orders  of  the  Council  of  War  upon  Offenders. 

Knight  Marshal,  an  Officer  of  the  King's  Houfe. 
Marshal  of  France,  an  Officer  of  great  Honour  and  Pow¬ 
er  ;  who  Commands  the  King’s  Annies  above  all  that  are 
not  Princes  of  the  Blood;  and  are  alfo  Judges  of  Points  of 
Honour  between  Gentlemen. 

Marshal  de  Camp,  is  next  to  the  Lieutenant  General,  lie 
looks  to  the  Encamping  of  the  Army,  and  rides  before  to  view 
the  Ground  where  they  are. 

To  Marshal  [Mili.  Ajf.]  to  lodge,  to  put  indue  Order 
or  Rank,  to  draw  up  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  military 
Art. 
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Marshalling  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  difpofing  of  all  Pcrfons 
and  Things  in  all  Solemnities  and  Celebrations,  Coronations, 
Interviews,  Marriages,  Funerals,  Triumphs,  and  the  like; 
alfo  an  orderly  difpofing  of  fundry  Coat  Armours,  pertaining 
to  diftinft  Families,  and  of  their  contingent  Ornaments,  with 
their  Parts  and  Appurtenances  in  their  proper  Places. 

Ma'rsiialsey,  the  Seat  or  Court  for  the  Marflial  of  the 
Prifon  in  Southwark. 

MaRsupia'lts  [with  Anatoinifs]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh, 
fo  named  from  the  doubling  of  its  Tendons  in  refemblancc  of 
a  Purfe.  When  this  Mufcle  adls,  the  Thigh-bone  is  turned 

upwards. 

Mart  Town,  a  large  Town  that  is  noted  for  a  great  Fair, 
to  which  People  of  feveral  Nations  refort,  as  Frankfort  in 

Germany,  &c. 

Ma'rtagon  [with  Florifts ]  a  Flower,  a  kind  of  Lily. 

Ma'RTEN  0  a  fmall  Creature,  fomething  like  a  Ferret, 

Ma'rtern  j  which  bears  a  rich  Furr,  and  whole  Dung 
has  a  musky  Scent. 

M  arten  Cub,  a  Marten  of  the  firfb  Year. 

Ma'Rtial  [martialis ,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  War,  War¬ 
like,  Valiant. 

Ma'rtial  Lazo,  is  a  Law  that  has  to  do  only  with  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Seamen,  where  the  King’s  Army  is  on  Foot ;  and 
this  Law  is  alfo  under  particular  Reftriftions. 

Martial  [with  Aflrologers ]  born  under  the  Planet  Mars. 

Martail  [with  Chymifls]  fignifies  of  the  nature  of  Iron 
or  Steel. 

Ma'rtialist,  a  Warrior,  a  Man  at  Arms. 

Ma'rtialness,  Warlikencfs. 

Marti'colis  T[martieola,  L]  a  Worfhipper  of  Mars',  al¬ 
fo  one  that  loves  War. 

MARTi'GENOus.[«wrr/gY/L7.  L  ]  begotten  by  Mars. 

.Ma/itt*  \  a  kind  of  Swallow. 

Ma  rtinetj 

Martin  dr y,  a  fort  of  Pear. 

Ma  rting’al  [ martingale ,  F.]  a  Thong  of  Leather  fatten¬ 
ed  at  one  end  of  the  Girts  under  the  Horfe’s  Belly,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  Mufrole,  to  prevent  him  from  rearing. 

Ma'rtinmass"'.  the  Feftival  of  St.  Martin,  on  the  nth 

Ma'rtlemassj  of  November. 

Martlem  ass  Beef,  Beef  prepared  by  faking  and  drying  in 

the  Smoak  at  that  Seafon. 

Ma'rtlet,  a  kind  of  Bird. 

Martlets  [in  Heral.]  are  what  is  called  Martinets,  fmall 
Birds,  whofe  Feet  are  fo  fhort,  they  are  feldom  to 
be  feen,  and  their  Wings  fo  long,  that  Ihould 
they  pitch  upon  a  level,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  rife ;  wherefore  they  alight  not,  but  upon  Pla¬ 
ces  aloft,  that  they  may  take  flight  again,  by  throwing  them- 
felves  off.  See  the  Figure. 

Ma’rtnets  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  Lines  fattened  to  the 
Leetch  of  the  Sail,  to  bring  that  part  of  the  Leetch  which 
is  next  to  the  Yard  Arm,  clofe  up  to  the  Yard,  when  the 
Sail  is  to  be  furled. 

Legs  of  the  Martnets,  fmall  Ropes  put  thro’  the  Bolt 
Rope  in  the  Leetch  of  the  Sail. 

To  top  the  Martnets  [for  Phrafc]  is  to  hale  them  up. 

Ma'rtyr  [ssdprup,  Gr.  majycyjr,  Sax  ]  one  who  fuffers 
Death  in  Witnefs  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gofpel,  F-  of  L. 

To  Martyr  [ martyrifer ,  F.]  to  caufe  a  Perfon  to  be  put 
to  Death  for  the  fake  of  Religion.  . 

Ma'rtyrdom  [martyrium,  L.  v,  Gr.  majafeypha'oa, 

fox.]  the  Pain  or  Death  that  a  Martyr  fuffers. 

Ma'rtyred  [martyrife,  F.  of  ,  Gr  ]  having 

Ciffered  martyrdom.  _ 

Marty'ria  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  Figure,  by  which  the 
Orator  confirms  fomething  by  his  own  Experience. 

Martyro'logy  [t'jip  K-eyhoyt*  of  PS?™?,  a  Martyr,  and 
\iyTP,  Gr.  a  Speech,  &c.]  a  Hiftoty  of  Martyrs;  alfo  a  Re- 
gifter  antiently  kept  in  religious  Houfes,  wherein  was  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Donations  of  Benefadfors,  and  the  Days  of  the 
Month  and  Year  when  they  died,  tfc. 

Ma  rtyro'logist,  one  who  writes  a  Hiftory  of  Martyrs. 

To  Ma/rvel  [s'  emerv eiller,  F.]  to  wonder  or  admire  at. 

Marvel  of  Peru  [5^.]afort  of  Nightfhade  with  Flowers 
of  fuch  variety,  that  it  is  called  the  Wonder  of  the  World. 

Ma'rvellous  [mervilleux,  I]  wonderful. 

Ma'rvellousn ess,  wonderfulnefs. 

Ma'rygross,  a  German  Coin,  in  value  i  Pcny  2.  of  a 
Farthing. 

M  as,  the  male  Kind,  L. 

Ma'scles  [in  Heral.]  macles,  F.  fome  fay  that 
Mafcles  repreiented  the  Holes  or  Marfhes  of  Nets; 
others,  that  they  reprefent  Spots  in  certain  t  lints 
about  Rofes,  'and  are  called  Macula  in  Latin, 


tVhich  fmall  Flints  being  cut  in  two,  this  Figure  appears  on 
the  infide  of  them. 

M  a'sculine  [mafatlinus,  L.]  manly,  couragious. 

Masculine  Rhimes  [in  French  Poetry],  fuch  as  ate  made 
with  Words  which  have  a  ttrong,  open  and  accented  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  as  amour,  jotil,  moil  and  fort ;  whereas  feminine 
Rhimes  are  fuch  as  have  an  e  feminine  in  theif  laft  Syllabic, 
as  pere,  mere,  &c. 

MASCULtNE  Planet s’\yu\xh  Afrol.]  are  Sol,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn',  but  Mercury  is  a  kind  of  Hermaphrodite. 

Masculine  Signs  [with  Afrol.]  are  Aries,  Gemini,  Libra, 
Sagittarius',  and  Aquarius. 

Mash  [of  snifeeo,  L.]  to  mingle]  a  mixtiire. 

M  ash  for  a  Horfe,  a  Compofition  of  Water,  Bran,  &c. 

To  Mash  [mafeher,  F.  to  cliamp  with  the  Teeth]  to 
break,  bruife  or  fqueeze  to  a  Mafh. 

M  ask  [mafqtce,  F.]  a  Covering  of  black  Velvet,  to  hide 
the  Face. 

Mask  [in  a  Figurative  Senfe]  a  Pretence  or  Cloak. 

T o  Mask,  to  put  on  a  Mask ;  to  put  on  a  Difguilg ;  to  go 
to  Masks  or  Mafquerades. 

By  the  Ma'skins,  q.  d.  by  the  Mafs;  ah  Oath. 

Ma'slin  [of  mefler,  F.  to  mingle]  mixt  Corn,  or  Bread 
made  of  Wheat,  Rye,  &c.  mixt. 

Maslin  far,  a  Food  made  of  Wheat  and  Rye  fteep’d  in 
Water. 

Ma'son  [tnaffon  or  matron,  F.]  an  Artificer  or  Architect 
who  builds  with  Stone. 

Ma'sonry  [maqonnerie,  F.]  Mafon’s-work;  the  Art  of 
hewing,  cutting  or  fquaring  Stones,  and  fitting  them  for  the 
Ufes  of  Building;  alfo  ofaffembling  and  joining  them  together 
with  Mortar. 

Bound  Masonry,  is  that  wherein  the  Stones  were  placed 
one  over  another  like  Tiles,  the  Joints  of  the  Beds  being 
level,  and  the  Mounters  perpendicular. 

Greek  Masonry,  is  that,  where  after  two  Stones  are  laid, 
which  make  a  Courfe,  another  is  laid  at  the  End,  which 
makes  two  Courfes. 

Masonry  by  equal  Courfes,  the  fame  as  bound  Mafonry, 
only  that  the  Stones  are  not  hewd. 

Masonry  by  unequal  Courfes,  is  made  of  unhewn  Stones, 
and  laid  in  bound  Work ;  but  not  of  the  fame  thickriels,  nor 
obferving  any  equality. 

Masonry  fill'd  up  in  the  Middle,  is  made  of  unhewn 
Stones,  and  by  Courfes,  the  Middle  being  fill’d  with  Stones 
thrown  in  at  random  upon  Mortar. 

Compound  Masonry,  is  formed  of.all  the  reft. 

Free  Ma  'sons,  a  very  antierit  Society  or  Body  of 

Accepted  Masons, j  Men,  fo  called,  either  for  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  knowledge  of  Mafonry  which  they  are  fuppoled 
to  be  Matters  of;  or  becaufe  the  firft  Founders  of  that  Society 
Were  Perfons  of  that  Profeflion.  Thefe  are  now  in  all  or 
molt  Nations  of  Europe  ',  what  the 'end  ot  their  Societies  is, 
yet  remains  in  fome  meafure  a  Secret,  unlefs  that  they  tend 
to  promote  Friendfhip,  Society,  mutual  Affittance  and  good 
Fellowlhip. 

Ma'sorah  [ITm  Heb.  i.e.  Tradition]  Criticifms  of 
the  Jewifi  Rabbies,  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Bible;  con¬ 
fining  of  the  various  Readings ;  and  an  Account  in  what  Form 
every  Word  is  met  with  through  the  Scripture  ;  alfo  a  Com¬ 
putation  of  all  the  Verfes,  Words  and  Letters  oi  it. 

Ma'sorites  [of  ("T'lDD,  Heb.  I  radition,  or  1TIJDD,  to 
bend]  a  Name  given  to  thole  Rabins,  who,  under  Ejdras, 
the  Scribe,  purged  the  Hebrew  Bible  ot  the  Errors  crept  into 
it  in  the  Babylonijh  Captivity;  divided  the  Canonical  Books 
into  22,  and  thoie  22  Books  into  Chapters,  and  the  Chapters 
into  Verfes ;  diltinguifhed  the  manner  ot  Reading  from  that 
of  Writing,  which  they  call  the  Keri  and  Chetibi  made  the 
Punftation,  that  fupplies  the  want  of  Vowels,  £sV.  Thele 
continued  1  30  Years,  arid  ended  in  Rabbi  Simon  the  Jffi ' 
who  went  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  Pontifical 
Robes.  Capellus  denies  this,  efpecially  as  to  the  Invention 
of  the  Hebrew  Points,  and  aferibes  it  to  the  Major ites  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  400  Years  after  Chrifl. 

Ma'sque,  a  covering  lot  the  Face;  a  Vilard.  /. 

Masque  [with  Architclls]  certain  pieces  of  Sculpture,  re- 
prefenting  fome  hideous  Form;  grotefquc  or  Satyrs  haces, 
u fed  to  fill  up  or  adorn  fome  vacant  Places.  r 

Masquer  a'ue  [of  mafearata,  I  tab  and  that  of  mafeara, 
Arab,  raillery,  buffoonery]  an  Affembly  of  Perfons  mask  d 
and  in  difguifed  Habits,  meeting  to  dance  and  divert  them 

felMeI’ssW.  L‘  Barb‘  mafi’  F  ]  a  Heap  0F  LUmP  °f  any 

Thing.  ,  . 

Mass  Hn  Mechanicks ]  the  Matter  of  any  Body  cohering 
nth  it,  i.  e.  moving  and  gravitating  along  with  it;  anfos 
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•iiftinguifhcd  from  its  bulk  or  volumn,  which  is  its  Expanfion 
in  length,  breadtli  and  thicknefs. 

Mass  [in  Sumatra ]  a  Piece  of  Money  4  Capans  Qr  i  s. 
Sterling. 

Mass  [with  Pbilof.]  the  quantity  of  Matter  in  any  Body. 

High  Mass,  is  that  fung  by  the  Chorifters,  and  celebrated 
with  the  Affiftance  of  a  Deacon  and  Sub-deacon. 

Lou/  Mass,  is  that,  wherein  the  Prayers  arc  all  barely  re- 
hearfed  without  any  ftnging,  and  performed  without  much 
Ceremony,  or  the  Affiftance  of  any  Deacon  or  Sub-deacon. 

M  ass  [mijfa,  L.  from  dimijjio,  or  the  fending  away  the 
Catechumens,  before  the  Sacrifice  began,  by  faying,  ite-  mijfa 
eji,  be  gone,  for  Mafs  is  beginning. 

Mass  of  Blood  fw'ith  Anat.' 1  all  the  Blood  in  a  human 
Body. 

Mass  [with  Apothecaries ]  every  phyfical  Compofition  of 
Powders,  and  other  Ingredients  wrought  into  one  Lump. 

Mass  [with  Surgeons J  an  oblong  and  fharp  pointed  Inftru- 
ment  which  is  put  into  a  Trepan,  that  it  may  ftand  more 
firmly. 

Mass  [with  Latin  Authors]  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  all 
kinds  of  divine  Service,  or  a  Leffen  of  that  Service ;  but  in 
the  Romijh  Church,  it  fignifies  an  Oblation,  which  they  call 
Mafs,  and  frequently  Liturgy  or  Chnrch  Service. 

Mass  Brief,  a  Prieft  of  a  Chantry  or  particular  Altar, 
who  fays  fo  many  Maffes  for  the  Soul  or  Souls  of  particular 
deceafed  Perfons. 

Ma'ssacre  [prob.  of  maftare,  L.  to  kill  or  flay]  a  Butchery 
and  Slaughter,  made  on  People  not  in  a  condition  or  prepa¬ 
red  to  defend  themfelves,  F. 


To  Massacre  [tnaffacrer,  F.]  to  kill  or  butcher  People 
by  way  of  furprize,  and  after  a  barbarous  manner. 

Masses  [in  Painting ]  are  the  large  Parts  of  a  Pifturc, 
containing  the  great  Lights  and  Shadows ;  fo  that  when  it  is 
almoft  dark,  ive  can  only  fee  the  Maffes  of  a  Pidture,  i.  e. 
the  great  Lights  and  Shadows. 

Massa'llans,  Sedtaries,  whofe  Tenet  was  that  Perfons 
ought  to  be  continually  at  Prayer. 

Masseters  [ofK*™£»,  Gr.  to  Chew]  fliort,  thick  and 
tendinous  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Jaw;  which,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  temporal  Mufcles,  they  move  to  the  right  Side,  the 
left  Side  and  forward. 

M  a^ssive  '\>\_tnajjif,  F,]  folid,  weighty;  not  delicate,  as 

Ma'ssy  j  a  maffive  Column  is,  one  which  is  too  fhort 
for  the  Order  it  bears. 

Ma'ssjness  T  c  ...  ...  .  ....  r 

Ma’ssiveness  j"  folld  we’ghtmefs,  bulk.nefs, 

Massone'  "Y  [in  Hera/- ]  is  when  an  Ordinary 
Ma'ssoned  j  is  represented  in  the  manner  of 
a  Stone  Wall,  with  all  the  Joints  between  the 
Stones  appearing,  as  they  generally  do  in  Stone 
and  fo  the  Import  of  the  Word  is,  as  much  as 
See  the  Figure. 
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Buildings ; 

done  in  Mafon’s  Work, 

Massora  pnm  Heb.  Tradition]  a  Performance  on  the 
Hebrew  Bible  by  fome  antient  Jews,  Rabbins,  to  fecure  it 
from  any  Alterations,  and  to  be  a  Hedge  to  the  Lazu ;  by  num¬ 
bering  the  Verfes,  Words  and  Letters  of  the  Text,  and  mark¬ 
ing  all  the  Variations  of  it. 


Massorites,  JewiJh  Dodlors,  Authors  of  the  Majfora. 

Mast  [inse/fc,  ^ar.]  of  a  Ship;  alfo  the  Fruit  of  the 
Oak,  Beech,  Chefnut,  &c. 

Fore  Mast  [of  a  Ship ]  Hands  in  the  Fore-part  or  Forc- 
caftlc,  and  is  about  4-5  of  the  Main-maft  in  length. 

Mifen  Mast  [of  a  Ship]  Hands  aft  in  the  Stcrnmoft  Part  of 
it,  and  is  in  length  about  half  that  of  the  Main-maft. 

r°  faring  a  Mast  [SV/z  Phrafe]  is  when  a  Mali  is  crackt  in 
any  Part. 

Fofpend  a  Mast  [Se<j  Phrafe]  is  when  a  Mail  is  broken  by 
bad  Weather. 

Fop  Masts  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  Marts  that  are  fixed  upon 
the  main,  fore,  mifen  Mails  and  Bow-fprit. 

Fop  Gallant  Masts  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  fixed  to  the  Head 
of  the  Main  and  Fore-top  Mafls’,  they  carry  Flag  Staves  on 
their  Tops,  whereon  are  hanged  the  Flags,  Pendants,  &e. 

Jury  Mast  [in  a  Ship ]  is  a  Mali  made  of  Yards,  or  other 
Pieces  of  Timber,  fpliced  or  filhed  together,  woulding  them 
with  Ropes.  I  his  Mart,  is  fet  up,  when  in  a  Storm  or  Fight, 
a  Mart  is  borne  over  Board,  till  they  can  be  provided  with  a 
better. 

Armed  Mast  [in  a  Ship ]  is  a  Mali  made  of  more  than  one 
Tree. 


Mast  [of  Amher]  the  Quantity  of  two  Pounds  and  a  half 
m  Weight. 

Mast  [m XJ*,  Sax.  of  malfett,  Feut.  to  fatten]  the 
Fruit  wild  of  1  rees,  as  the  Oak,  Beech,  wild  Chefnut,  £?Y. 


Over  Ma'sted"'  a  Ship  is  faid  fo  to  be,  when  her  Marts 

Faut  Masted  j  are  either  too  long  or  too  big,  which 
makes  her  lie  too  much  down  by  the  Wind,  and  labour  too 
much  a  Hull. 

Under  Masted,  a  Ship  is  faid  fo  to  be,  when  her  Mafls 
are  either  too  fmall  or  too  lhort,  which  hinders  her  from 
bearing  fo  much  Sail  as  is  requifite  to  give  her  true  Way. 

Master  [magifter,  L.  maiftre,  F.]  a  Governor,  a  Head, 
a  Teacher ;  one  skilled  in  any  Art  or  Science ;  alfo  a  Title  of 
leveral  Officers. 


Master  of  the  Armoury,  one  who  has  the  overfight  of 
the  King’s  Armour  in  any  Handing  Armoury;  with  the 
Power  of  placing  or  difplacing  any  under  Officers. 

Master  of  Affay  [in  the  Mint ]  one,  whofe  Bufinefs  is  to 
fee  that  the  Silver,  (5 Y.  be  according  to  Standard. 

Master  of  Arts,  the  fecond  Degree  taken  by  the  Students 
in  the  Univerflties. 

Ma'ster  of  the  Ceremonies,  an  Officer  inftituted  by  King 
James  I.  for  the  more  folemn  and  honourable  Reception  pf 
Ambaffadors  and  Strangers  of  Quality,  whom  he  introduces 
into  the  King’s  Prefence. 

Masters  of  the  Chancery,  are  ufually  chofen  out  of  the 
Barrillers  of  the  Common  Law,  to  be  Affiftants  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  during  Term  Time. 
They  are  twelve  in  Number,  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  being 
the  Chief. 

Master  of  the  Faculties,  an  Officer  under  the  Archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  who  grants  Licences  and  Difpenfations. 

Master  of  the  Horfe,  a  great  Officer  of  the  Crown,  to 
whom  is  committed  the  Charge  of  ordering  and  difpoiing  all 
matters  relating  to  the  King’s  Horfes,  Stables,  £sY. 

Master  of  the  Houfhold,  an  Officer  under  the  Lord 
Steward  of  the  King’s  Houlhold. 

Ma  ster  of  the  Jewel  Houfe,  an  Officer  who  has  the 
Charge  of  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  ufed  at  the  King’s 
Table;  and  alfo  of  the  Plate  in  the  Tower  of  London,  loofe 
Jewels,  Ufe. 

Master  of  the  Mint,  the  Warden  of  the  Mint,  whofe 
Bulincls  it  is  to  receive  the  Silver  and  Bullion,  which  comes 
to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  and  to  take  Care  thereof. 

Master  worker  of  the  Mint,  an  Officer,  who  receives 
the  Bullion  from  the  Warden,  caufes  it  to  be  melted,  delivers 
it  to  the  Monyers,  and  takes  it  from  them  again  when  jt  is 
coined. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance,  a  great  Officer,  to  whofe  Care 
all  the  King’s  Ordnance  and  Artillery  is  committed. 

Master  Gunner  of  England,  an  Officer,  whofe  Bufinefs 
it  is  to  inftrudl  all  thofe  wno  are  defirous  to  learn  the  Art  pf 
Gunnery,  and  to  adminifter  the  Oath  to  every  Scholar,  that: 
he  will  not  ferve  any  foreign  Prince  or  State  without  leave. 

Master  of  the  King's  Mufler's,  an  Officer  who  takes  Care 
that  the  King’s  Forces  be  compleat,  well  armed,  and  trained; 
alfo  called  the  Mufcr  Majier  General. 

Master  of  the  Polls,  one  who  had  the  appointing  all  fuch 
throughout  England,  who  provided  Poft-Horfes  for  the 
King’s  Meffages ;  but  is  now  devolved  on  the  General  Poft- 
Mafter. 

Master  of  Requefls,  is  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Rcquefls,  which  is  now  quite  taken  away. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  an  Affiftant  to  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  in  the  high  Court  of 
Chancery,  fo  that  he  hears  Caufes  there,  and  gives  orders  in 
his  abfence. 


Master  of  the  Courts  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  was  former¬ 
ly  the  principal  Officer  and  Judge  of  that  Court. 

Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  an  Officer  who  has  the  Cuftody 
and  Charge  of  all  the  antient  Robes  of  the  King’s  and  Queens, 
kept  in  the  Tower  o i  London,  and  of  the  royal  Hangings, 
Bedding,  lAc- 

Master  of  a  Ship,  the  chief  Officer  of  a  Merchant’s  Ship, 
who  has  the  general  Management  of  the  Ship  at  Sea,  and 
give3  the  neceflary  Orders  to  the  Sailors. 

Master  de  Camp  [in  France  and  Spain]  is  a  Colonel  of 
Horfe. 

Master  de  Camp  General,  is  the  next  Officer  overall  the 
Regiments  of  light  Horfe,  and  Commands  in  the  abfence  of 
the  Colonel  General. 


To  Master  \maitrifer,  F.j  to  make  ones  felf  mafter  of, 
to  get  the  better  of. 

Master  Note  [in  Muflck]  the  meafure  Note. 

Ma  ster  Piece,  an  exquifite  or  extraordinary  Work  or 
Performance  in  any  Art  or  Science. 

Master-#^  [with  Botan. ]  an  Herb,  whofe  Leaves  re- 
femble  Angelica,  except  that  they  grow  on  leffer  Stalks  ami 
lower. 

Mastership,  the  quality  and  dignity  of  a  mafter. 

Ma'ster- 


Ma'sterless,  Ungovernable,  unruly,  having  no  mafter. 

Mastic  a  tion,  a  chewing,  which  adlion  breaks  the  Meat 
to  Pieces,  by  the  help  of  the  Teeth ;  lb  that  by  that  means 
being  mixt  with  the  gpittle,  it  is  prepared  both  to  be  the 
more  eafily  (Wallowed  and  digefted  in  the  Stomach. 

Mastic  a  'to  r  y  [majthatorium,  L.  ]  a  Medicine  to  be 
chewed  to  provoke  fpitting. 

Ma'stick  [new*,  Gr.]  the  Gum  of  the  Lentisk-Tree 

Ma'sticot  t 

Ma/ssicot  5  3  PeItowl(H  Colour  ufed  m  Painting. 

A  Ma'stiff  \maflivus,  L.]  a  fort  of  great  Dog. 

MastiV; adour  [with  Horjmev]  a  Slabbering  Bit,  a  Snaf¬ 
fle  ot  Iron,  all  lmooth,  and  ot  a  Piece,  guarded  with  Pater- 
Noflers,  and  compofed  of  3  Haifa  of  great,  made  into  Demi- 
Ovals,  ot  unequal  bignefs,  the  leiTer  being  inclofed  within 
the  greater,  which  ought  to  be  about  half  a  Foot  high.  A 
Madigadour  is  mounted  with  a  Head  and  two  Reins. 

Mas'tinus  [old  Rec.]  a  Maftiff. 

Mast0Ides  Gr  ]  certain  Mufcles  arifing  from 

the  Neck-bone,  and  terminating  in  the  mammillary  Proceffes, 
their  Office  is  to  bend  the  Head;  alfo  any  Procefles  that  are 
like  the  Teats  of  Cow’s  Udder, 

Masura  [in  Domefday  Book ]  an  old,  decay’d  Houfe  or 
Wall. 

Masura  Terrs,  a  quantity  of  Land,  containing  4  Oxgangs. 

Mat  [majtte,  &lv.]  Rufhes  platted  or  woven  together. 

Match  [prob.  of  a  Companion]  an  agreement  to 

fee  married,  or  marriage;  alfo  any  other  Agreement,  as  a 
Trial  of  Skill,  &c.  alfo  an  Equal. 

Match  [with  Gunners  J  a  fort  of  Rope  made  of  fuch  eom- 
buftible  Stuff,  that  being  once  lighted,  it  will  burn  on  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  regularly,  without  ever  going  out,  as  long  as  any 
of  it  is  left. 

To  Match  fq,  d.  to  Mate 1  to  Pair  or  Couple,  to  marrv, 
to  be  like,  &e. 

To  Match  fighting  Cocks,  is  to  fee  that  they  are  of  an  e- 
qqal  height,  length  and  bignefs  in  Body. 

To  Match  [with  Hunters ]  a  Wolf  is  faicj  tp  go  to  Match 
or  Mate  at  rutting  Time. 

Ma'tchable,  that  which  may  be  matched  or  coupled ; 
alio  that  may  be  equalized. 

Ma'tchless,  that  may  not  be  equalled,  incomparable. 

Ma'tchlesness  jy  match,  leap  and  nejye,  Sax.]  unca- 
pablenefs  of  being  matched  or  equalled. 

Mate  [mate.  Sax,]  a  Companion,  an  A  Aidant. 

Cheek  Mate  [at  the  Play  ot  Chefs J  is  when  the  Game  is 
brought  to  that  pafs,  that  there  is  no  way  for  the,  King  tp 
Efeape. 

ToM  ate  [A3ate,  &j,v.]  to  amaze  or  allonilh,  to  dalh, 
daunt  or  put  out  of  Countenance. 

To  Mate,  to  match,  to  pair,  or  equal. 

Ma  telotte  [in  Cookery ]  Viftualg  dreffed  after  the  Sea- 
jnens  way. 

Mateo'logy  [^TwoAcjVa,  Gr.]  a  vain  inquiry  or  over  cu¬ 
rious  fearch  into  high  matters. 

Mateote'chny  [^ar^oTT^plcq  Qr.]  a  vain  or  idle  Science, 

Mater,  a  Mother.  L. 

Dura  Mater  [with  Anatomi ]  a  Membrane  of  Skin  flicking 
clofe  to  the  Skull,  on  the  infide  in  fome  Places,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  covers  the  Brain  and  the  Cerebellum.  L. 

Metal/orum  Mater,  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  L. 

Pin  Mater,  a  Skin  which  immediately  Clothes  the  Brain 
and  Cerebellum.  It  is  very  full  of  Blood  Veflels,  and  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defigned  for  keeping  in  the  Spirits  there  bred,  and 
to  hinder  them  from  flying  away.  L. 

M  ateria  Medica,  all  that  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  Art  of 
Phyflck,  either  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Difeafes,  whe¬ 
ther  prepared  from  Vegetables,  Minerals  or  Animals. 

Materia  Prima  [with  Philofophers ]  the  firft  matter  or 
fubjeft  of  all  Forms  fubftantial.  L. 

Material  [materialis,  R]  confiding  of  matter  or  fub- 
ftance ;  alfo  being  of  concern,  moment  or  confequence. 

M  a TE'Ri alness,  momentarinefs,  weightinefs. 

M  ate'rialist,  a  Druggift  or  Drugfler. 

Materialists,  an  anriept  Se<A,  who  being  ppffeffed 
with  this  Principle,  out  pf  nothing  comes  nothing,  had  re- 
eourfe  to  eternal  Matter,  on  which  they  fuppofed  God 
wrought  in  the  Creation. 

Ma  teria’lity  \_of  materialis,  R  ]  3  being  material,  the 
fubfiftencc  of  matter. 

Ma  terials  \rnaterialia,  R]  Tools  or  Stuff  proper  for 
the  making  or  doing  any  thing. 

Mate'riated  [ materiatus ,  R]  made  of  matter 

Mate'rnal  [maternalis,  R.]  ot  or  pertaining  to  a  mother, 
motherly.  r- 

Maternal  Ajfeftion  [Hieroglyphically]  was  reprefented 


by  the  Pelican,  which  is  faid  to  ftrike  Bipod  out  of  his  own 
Breaft  to  feed  its  Young. 

Mate'rnalness,  motherlinefs,  motherly  Affetfion. 

Math  [with  Husbandmen]  a  mowing,  a  %  Aftermath,  after 
Grafs  or  fecond  mowing  of  Grafs. 

tica?Art'iEMA  Gr-]  the  Mathematicks  or  mjtliema- 

M a th em a'tic a l  Compaction,  is  the  fynthetieal  method, 
or  that  which  proceeds  by  certain  Degrees  or  Steps,  from 
known  Quantities  in  the  fearch  of  unknown,  and  then  demon- 
flrates,  that  the  Quantity  fo  found  wijl  fatisfy  the  Proportion. 

Mathema 'ticks  \mathematiques,  F.  arte;  mathematics, 
L'  Gr.]  in  Its  original  Signification  com- 

prehended  any  Kind  of  Dilcipline  or  Rearning ;  but  now  the 
Word  is  ulually  apply’d  to  tome  noble  Sciences,  which  are 
taught  by  true  Demonftration,  and  are  exercis’d  about  Quan- 
e-  whatfoever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  ormea- 
fured,  which  is  compriz’d  under  Numbers,  Rines,  Superficies 
and  Solids.  r 

P  radii  cal  Mathematicks,  are  fuch  as  fljew  hpw  to  de- 
monftrate  fometliing  that  is  ufeful,  or  to  perform  Something 
propoffid  to  be  done,  which  may  tend  to  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind, 

Pure  Mathematicks,  are  Arithmetick  and  Geometry,  and 
eonfidcr  Quantity  abftrafledly  and  without  any  relation  to 
matter,  ' 

Simple  Mathematicks,  the  fame  as  pure  Mathematicks. 

Ma  thesis  [stdSiujf  of  /*&&** &,  Gr.  to  learn]  the  Mathe¬ 
maticks. 

Mixt  Mathematicks,  aTe  thofe  Arts  and  Sciences  which 
treat  of  the  Properties  of  Quantity,  apply’d  to  material  Beings 
or  fenfible  Objects,  as  Aflronomy,  Dialling,  Geography, 
Meclianicks,  Navigation,  Surveying,  &e, 

Speculative  Mathematicks,  copfifls  pnly  ip  the  flmple 
Knowledge  of  matters  propofed;  with  the  bare  contemplation 
of  truth  or  fallehood ;  with  refpedl  to  them. 

Mathu/rins,  an  Order  of  Religious  founded  by  Pope 
Innocent  for  redeeming  Chriilian  Captives  out  of  Turkijh  fla- 
very. 

Ma'tins  [in  the  Romijh  Church]  the  firft  part  pf  the  daily 
Service. 

Matracium  [with  Chymifls ]  a  little  Bag,  in  which  cal¬ 
cined  Tartar,  (3V.  is  put,  having  holes  pricked  jn  it  to  Jet 
out  the  Riquor. 

Matra'les  [among  the  Romans]  a  Feftival  obfe.rv’d  by 
the  matrons  on  the  firft:  of  June,  in  Honour  pf  the  Goddels 
Matuta,  or  L/o,  the  Wife  of  Athamas,  King  of  Thebe;.  They 
only  entred  the  Temple  wjth  a  Slave,  tfc.  the  if  Sifters  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  Slave  they  cuff’d  in  memory  of  the  JeaJoufy  pf  ///<?, 
and  pray’d  for  their  Sifters  Children  but  not  for  their  own, 

Ma'trass  [with  Chymifls]  a  bojt  head,  j 
long,  ftrait-necked  Veffel  of  Glffs,  fitted  tp  the 
Nofe  of  an  Alembick,  and  frequently  ufed  in 
Diftillation,  and  are  alfo  call’d  Receivers,  of  this 
Form. 

Matr  ica/l»a  [in  fhyflck]  Medicines  for 
Difeafes  in  the  Matrix. 

Matricaria  [with  Botan-]  the  Herb  Feverfew,  WJiits- 
wort  or  Mother-wort,  L. 

Ma'trice  [with  Dyers]  is  apply’d  to  the  firft  Ample  Co¬ 
lours,  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived  and  compofed,  as  Black, 
White,  Blue,  Red  and  Fallow  or  Root  Colour. 

Ma'trice'-',  [Anat.]  the  Mother  or  Womb,  or  that  Part 

Ma'trix  j  of  the  Female  of  any  kind,  wherein  the 
Fcetus  is  conceived  and  nourilhed  till  the  Time  of  its  Delivery. 

Ma'tr ices  [with  Letter  pounders]  Moulds  or  Forms  in 
which  Printing  Retters  or  Charafters  are  caft. 

Ma'rticide  [ matricida ,  R  ]  a  killer  of  his  Mother. 

Matricide  [ matricidiunt ,  R-]  the  killing  of  a  Mother. 

Matri'cula,  a  Roll,  Rift  or  Regifter,  in  the  which  the 
Names  of  Perfons  are  entered,  L. 

Matri'cula  r  Book  [in  the  Univerflty]  a  Book,  in  which 
the  Names  of  Scholars  newly  admitted  ar<  entered. 

Matriculated,  fet  down  in  the  Matrieub  or  Regifter- 
Book  of  an  Univerflty,  after  the  Scholar  has  been  iworn 
there. 

Matricula'tion,  the  Art  of  matriculating  pr  regiftring 
the  Names  of  Students  in  a  CpJJege, 

Matrimo'nial  \_matrimonialis,  R  ]  of  or  pertaining  to 

Matrimony.  . 

Ma'trimony  \jmatriminium,  R-]  Wedlock,  Marriage. 

MaRtisa'lvia  [with  Botan  J  the  Herb  Clary. 

To  Ma'trisate  [ matrifatum ,  R-]  to  imitate  the  Mother. 

Matrisy'lva  [with  Botan.]  tlie  Plant  Wppd-bind  or 

Honey-fuckle,  L-  . 

Ma'trix  [of  Hsi-re*,  Gr.  the  Mother]  the  Matrice,  4. 

v  Ma- 
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M  atrix  [with  Surgms]  that  Part  of  the  Womb,  in  which 
the  Child  is  conceived. 

Matrix  T  any  thing  ferving  for  the  Place  of  Genera- 

Matrice  j  tion  of  a  Body,  whether  organical,  as  the 
Matrix  or  Womb  of  Animals;  or  inorganical,  as  thofe  of  Ve¬ 
getables,  Metals  or  Minerals. 

Matrix  Ecclefus,  the  Mother  Church;  cither  a  Cathe¬ 
dral,  with,  refpedt  to  the  Parochial  Churches  in  the  fame 
Diocefs ;  or  a  4Parilh  Church,  in  refpcdl  to  the  Chapels  de¬ 
pending  on  it. 

Ma'trix  [with  Botan. 3  the  Pith  of  Trees  or  Herbs, 
which  they  alio  call  Cor. 

Ma'tron  \jnatrone,  F.  matrona  of  mater,  L]  a  virtuous, 
prudent,  motherly  Woman,  that  keeps  her  Family  under 
good  Government  or  Difcipline,  and  fuch  an  one,  as  to 
Chaftity  and  exemplary  Life,  to  whom  young  Virgins  may 
be  fafely  committed  to  be  educated. 

Matron  [of  an  Llofpital]  a  grave  Woman  that  looks  after 
the  Children. 

Ma'trons  [in  a  Law  Senfc ]  married  Woman  of  Experi¬ 
ence,  who  have  been  Mothers  of  Children,  fuch  as  are  em- 
paniielled  upon  Juries  or  Convidls,  who  plead  their  Bellies. 

M  atro'nal  [matronalis,  L-]  of  or  belonging  to  a  Matron. 

Matrona 'lia  [among  the  Romans ]  the  Feaft  of  the  Ma¬ 
trons,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  celebrated  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Woinen  in  honour  of  Mars ;  to  whom  they  thought 
themfclves  oblig’d  for  the  Happinefs  of  bearing  good  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  a  Favour  avhich  he  firft  conferr’d  on  his  Miftrefs  Rhea ; 
during  the  Time  of  which,  the  Men  fent  Prefents  to  the 
Women,  as  the  Women  in  like  manner  did  to  the  Men  on 
the  Saturnalia.  It  was  obferv’d  on  the  firfh  of  March  for 
Pregnancy,  the  Year  then  beginning  to  bear  Fruit. 

Matro'sses  [in  a  Train  of  Artillery]  a  fort  of  Soldiers 
next  in  Degree  under  the  Gunners,  who  aflilt  them  about 
the  Guns,  in  traverling,  fpunging  and  firing,  loading,  ffc. 
They  carry  Fire-locks,  and  march  along  with  the  Store  Wag¬ 
gons,  as  a  Guard,  and  alfo  as  Afliftants  in  Cafe  a  Waggon 
ftiould  break,  ffc. 

Mat  [ matt  a ,  L  ]  Rufhes  interwoven  to  lay  on  Floors  and 
for  various  other  Uies. 

Mat  Weed,  an  Herb  or  Plant:  call’d  alfo  Feather-grafs 
and  Spanijh-rujh,  of  which  Mats  and  Frails  are  made. 

Mats  [in  a  Ship ]  broad,  thick  Clouts  of  Sinnet  or  Rope 
Yarn,  and.Thrums,  .  beaten  flat  and  interwoven,  to  fave  the 
Yard,  &c.  from  galling. 

Ma'tted,  wrought  or  covered  with  Mat. 

Matted,  entangled  and  clung  together  like  Hair. 

Matted  [In  Botany ]  a  Term  ufed  of  Herbs,  when  they 
grow  as  if  they  were  plaited  together. 

Ma‘  'tter  [ materia ,  L-]  the  Stuff  any  thing  is  made  or 
confiftsof;  alfo  caufe  or  occafion;  bufinefs  or  thing;  alfo 
that  which  runs  out  of  a  Sore. 

Matter  [with  Natural  Pbilofopbers ]  is  a  folid,  divifible 
and  paflive  Subflance,  call’d  Body,  and  firft  Principal  of  natu¬ 
ral  Things;  which  is  extended  into  length,  breadth  and 
Thicknefs;  which  is  capable  of  putting  on  all  manner  of 
Forms,  and  of  moving  according  tq  all  manner  of  Directions 
and  Degrees  of  Swiftnefs. 

Nude  Matter  [in  Law]  is  the  naked  or  bare  Allegation 
ora  Thing  done,  to  be  prov’d  only  by  Witnefles  and  not  by. 

A  Record  or  any -Specialty  in  Writing  under  Seal. 

Matter  in  Deed  [Law  Term]  a  truth  of  a  matter  that  may 
be  proved,  tho’  not  by  Record.  ■  , 

•Matter  of  Record  [Law  Term]  is  that  avhich  may  be 
proved  by  fome  Record. 

Matt  ins  [matinesj  F.  of  matutinus,  L.  of  the  morning] 
morning  Prayers;  alfo  one  of  the  canonical  Hours  in. the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Mattock  [mattuc,  &w.]  a  husbandry  Tool  to  Grub  up 
Roots  of  Trees,  Weeds,  fgY. 

Mattress,  a  kind  of  Quilt  filled  with  Wool,  Cotton,  &Y.  - 
a  flock  Bed. 

Maturantia  [in  Phyfick]  fuch  Medicines  as  promote 
Maturation,  Ripen ers.  L- 

ToMaturate  [maturare,  L.]  to  haften,  to  ripen  or  grow 
ripe.  , 

Maturation,  a  haftning,  a  ripening.  L. 

Maturation  [in  Cbymifry]  the  procefs  of  Digc-ftion, 
Circulation,  &c. 

Mature  [rnaturus,  L-]  ripe,  come  to  its  full  growth, 
perfedt. 

MaTu'rENESsT  r  r  .  ..  r  1  •  r 

Maturity  j>  [of  mat ur  it  as,  L.]  npenefs. 

Mature'scent  [maturefcens,  L.]  waxing  ripe. 

Matuta  [in  the  old  Roman  Language,  fignified  good]  fhe 
had  a  Temple  at  Rome  built  by  Servilius  Tullius.  Some  fay 


flie  was  Ino,  the  Nurfe  of  Bacchus,  and  Wife  of  Athamas',  0- 
thers  will  have  her  to  be  Aurora.  L. 

Matuti'lia  [fo  called  of  Matuta]  Feafts  in  May,  confe- 
crated  to  Matuta  or  Leuctthoe.  All  Maid  Servants  except  one 
were  excluded  from  thofe. Feafts,  and  this  one,  every  Matron 
was  to  llrike  on  the  Cheek,  becaufe  Matuta. vs  as  plagued  with 
Jealoufy,  that  her  Husband  lov’d  her  Maid  better  than. he  did 
her. 

Matuttnal  [matutinalis,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
morning  Prayer. 

Ma  tuti'ne  [matutinus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  morn¬ 
ing-  ■ 

Matutine  [in  Aftrology]  Planets  are  faid  to  be  fo,  when 
they  are  above  the  Horizon,  at  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun. 

Maudled"'  [prob.  of  matutinus,  L.  of  the  morning]  be- 

Maudlin  J lotted  or  difor.dered  by  drinking  ftrong  Li¬ 
quors,  efpecially  in  a  morning.. 

Maudlin  [with  Bot.]  the  Herb  fweet  Maudlin,  in  Shape 
fomething  likeTanfey,  and  in  Quality  like  Alecolt  or  Ground- 
Ivy. 

Maugre  [malgre,  F.]  in  fpite  of,  or  whether  one  will  or 


no. 

Mavis  [mauvis,  F.]  a  Bird,  a  kind  of  Thrulh, 

To  Maul  [of  malleus,  L.]  to  bang  or  beat  foundly. 

Maul  Stick,  a  Stick  on  which  a  Painter  leans  his  Hand 
in  working. 

Mau'lkin,  a  fort  of  Mop  made  of  Clouts,  to  fweep  an 
Oven  with,  by  fome  call’d  a  Scovel ;  alfo  a  Scare-crow  to 
fright  away  Birds. 

M  aum,  a  foft,  brittle  Stone  in  Oxfordfhire. 

Maunch  [in  Heraldry]  the  reprefentation  of  a  Sleeve. 

•  Maund  [man's;  Sax.]  a  Hamper  or  Basket  with  Handles, 
or  with  2  Lids,  to  carry  on  the  Arm. 

Maund  of  unbound  Books',  is  8  Bales,  of  each  1000  Pound 
Weight  or  z  Fats.  ,  , 

Maund  Shaw  [at  Ormus]  12/.  and  a  half  Averdupois  [at 
Mefupatan]  26  /.  4 .  oz.  8.  dr.  [at  Surat]  33 1,  3  ox.  7  dr. 
[at  T nuns']  6 1.  Averdupois. 

To  Mau'nder  [maudire,  F.]  to  mutter  or  grumble. 

Maundy  Tburjday.  Sec  Mandy. 

Mausoleum,  a  ftately  Sepulchre,  built  by  Artemifia , 
Queen  of  Caria,  for  Maufolus  her  Husband,  whom  lhe  lov’d 
fo  dearly,  thatbeftdes  his  Edifice,  fhe  caufed  the  Alhes  ofhis  Bo¬ 
dy  after  it  had  been  burnt,  to  be  put  into  a  Cup  of  Wine,  and 
drank  them,  to  give  him  a  Lodging  in  her  Heart.  This  Se¬ 
pulchre  was  built  by  4  of  the  moft  excellent  Artificers  of  that 
Time.  It  was  fquare,  41 1  Foot  in  compafs,  and  45  Cubits 
high ;  the  fquare  looking  to  the  Eaft  was  made  by  Scapas ; 
that  towards  th  Weft  by  Leochares ;  that  to  the  South  by  Ti- 
motheus,  and  that  towards  the  North  by  Briax.  On  the  Top 
of  it  was  a  brazen  Chariot,  with  many  wonderful  and  curious 
Inventions.  The  whole  was  inriched  with  fo  many  rare  Or¬ 
naments,  that  it  was  efteemcd  one  of  the  greateft  Wonders  of 
the  World. 

Maw  [rna^a,  &ut'.]  the  Ventricle  of  the  Stomach. 

Maw  Worms  [in  Horfes]  Worms  that  breed  in  their  Bodies, 
of  a  reddilh  Colour  like  Earth-Worms,  about  a  Finger's 
length. 

Mawkish,  fqueamilh. 

Ma'wkishness  [of  fOa^a,  a  Maw  or  Stomach,  yeoc,  Sick, 
and  ncyjfe,  Vw.]  iicknefs  at  the  Stomach,  fqueamiflinefs; 
alfo  a  naufeous  Tafte. 

Mawks,  a  Hoyden,  a  dirty  Wench. 

Mawmet  [prob.  of  Mahomet]  an  Idol  or  little  Image,  fet 
up  to  be  worihipped. 

Mawmetry,  Idolatry,  or  the  Worlhip  of  Idols. 

Maxi'lla  inferior  [with  Anatomijls]  the  lower  Jaw-bone 
which  is  moveable,  and  in  which  the  under  Teeth  are  in- 
ferted. 

Maxilla  fuperior  [with  Anatomifts]  the  upper  Jaw-bone 
or  Cheek-Bone,  which  is  compofed  of  12  Bones,  6  on  each 
Side;  but  fome  fay  13,  the  odd  one  they  call  Vomer,  L. 

Mai'llar  T  [maxillaris,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

MaillaryJ  Jaw-bone. 

Maxilla'ris  Glandula  [Anat.]  a  conftderable  Gland  of 
the  conglomerate  Kind,  fituate  on  the  Infide  under  the  lower 
Jaw  Bone,  L. 

Ma  xim  ['Afiw^«,  Gr.]  an  Axiom,  a.Rrppofition  or  Prin-. 
ciple  (in  any  Art  or  Science)  'generally  received,  grounded 
upon  Reafon,  and  that  cannot  be  deny ’d. 

Ma x iMis  et  minimis  [with  Mathematicians]  a  method  ufed 
for  the  Refolution  of  a  great  number  of  perplexed  Problems, 
which  require  the  greateft  or  lealt  Quantities  attainable  in  that 
Cafe. 

Ma'xy  [with  Tin  Miners]  is  what  they  call  a  Weed  of 
the  Marchaftte  Kind,  when  the  Load  or  Vein  of  Oar  dege¬ 
nerate 


"  Wc'S.6  ,h!!  ”  ^  th!”B  dfc-  tJ“  is  ”«  Tin,  ,hey  call 


Se^ms  i"  honour  of  his 

to  Whom  L  5°thers%«  from  Maia,  the  Mother  of  AW 

.o  paint  m,  with  a  lovdv  Afeofl"  S  a  RIb  £”?’ 

SSOsisS  ~  H“d-  — 

;this 

Month  creeping  out  of  the  River  turns  to  a  FI y  •  Hmcd^* 

the  Ba^  ■* *  a 

fcf^ufed  onTe’  fin?  Day  of  May  “vhfchf^"1*’  l Danc“g> 

s  gssx  t iik  «r*  £*£:  sssess 

Flowers!  °f  °r  Flora>  the  Goddels  of 

May  Weed,  an  Herb  like  Camomile, 
io  May  or  can  [ma£an.  Sad.] 

May  Bag,  a  Fly. 

May  Lily,  a  Flower. 

To  Ma\  l  Hawks  [in  Falconry ]  to  pinion  their  Wings. 
<^7°*  Canclentty>  as  feme  fay,  g^pr,  rathe'r  of 
~*!Ff  FrU-t°i.ccP  or  Prefrrve,  than  of  the  Lathi  Major,  or 
and  tETiftlV  ^  ^ebT°r  orSyriack,  which  hgniftesLord, 
fas  rem!  7fcrended  of  th?  old  Gw™,  who 

illfjlf  %s)  1 fcfcended  of  the  old  JfoW,  and  fo  had 
retained  many  Words;  and  thence  the  Word  Mayor 

„dnenfVTd  ^9*  .whl£,F  of  it  felf  fignifving  Lord,  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Lord  to  it  is  a  Tautology. 

a  Mayor!,RALTY  ^°ratus’  the  °ffi«  and  Dignity  of 
May'oress,  a  Mayor’s  Wife. 


fame  Op*'l.  Ner'verhiCh  j0i“  'he  I'MrCmi'r  «  EM  »f 
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JJlX' dIZZ  [i"  S "tM  *  Oeortietrica!  Mean  be- 
Mean  Ln,:,,d,’  ”  g  "ry/”1®  't  .W  cl°fe  Cask- 

r^kh  s“l 

M  7  7n  t0  the  Llne  of  the  Sun’s  Motion. 


Mr  a  m  p  a  . .  .  r.  o;  1  s  mean  Motion. 

big  in  refeedKf Uon^.l™  %eometrj\  fra  Quantity  which  is  a 
D^mrefpea  of  a  Thud  Term,  as  the  firlt  is  ihrcfpeft  of  it 


FowL  MA2iARINE  *-’n  CookerA  3  particular  way  of  drefling 


lar^™S,.NEir  frla11  PF163  t0  be  fet  in  t]lc  middle  of  a 
a,l°  a  fort  °1{™U  Tarts  fill’d  with  Sweetmeats. 
Mazarine  Blue,  a  Blue  of  a  deep  Colour. 

Ma  zarine  Hood,  a  Hood  made  after  the  falhion  of  that 
worn  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Mazarine. 

Maze  [ma/e.  Sax.  a  Griph]  aftonifhment,  perplexity. 

turning  ZEl  in  \9arde,‘]  a  Pj3ce  made  with  many  artificial 

turnings  and  windings.  1 

cate^A  ZY  ^0t  n!a^e’  Sax.]  of  or  belonging  to  a  maze,  intri- 

Ma'zement  [of  maye,  Sax.  a  Gulph]  amazement. 

Mazer  [mcafer,  Du.  maple  Wood]  a  broad  Handing 

Cup  or  drinking  Bowl.  ° 

Ma'zzaroth  [nnp,  Chaldee]  the  Zodiack . 

A  Mea  cock  [prob.  of mue,  F.  a  Hawk’s  Mew,  and  Coc, 
cax.  a  Cock]  an  effeminate,  cowardly  Fellow. 

Mead  [mebo,  Sax.]  a  Drink  made  of  Honey. 

Mead  [maetJC,  Sax.]  a  Meadow. 

Mead  Sweet  "5  [with  Simpler s]  an  Herb  with  erum- 
Mea  dow  Sweet  f  pled  Leaves,  fomething  like  thofe  of 
-Him,  growing  m  Meadows. 

Meadow  [maebe,  Sax.]  Pall  are  Land,  yielding  Grafs, 

Hay,  fcjY.  43 

Mea'gre  [meagre,  F.]  poor  in  Flefh,  Skin  and  Bone. 
Meagre  [in  a figurative  Sen/e]  dry,  barren,  as  a  meagre 
«tyle,  a  jejune,  barren,  dry  Style. 

Mea'creness  [of  mreSjie  and  neyje,  leannefs 

A/I  p  .  „  r.*  rr  /  i  a  x  n  ^  _ 


Meak  ~1  [in  Husbandry]  an  Inftrument  for  mowing  Peafe, 
Me ag /Brake,  &e.  6 


Meal  [made,  Sax.]  the  Flower  of  Wheat,  &c. 

Meal  [melepe,  Sax.]  a  Portion  of  Victuals  for  one  eating. 

Mea'liness  [male,  Jelic  and  nerye,  Sax.]  mealy  Na¬ 
ture,  &c.  1 

fpeaC  ALY"M°UTHED  ^  ^doutb]  bafhful  as  to 

Meal  [in  the  Manour  of  Cluifj  Rents  antiently  paid 
,  ^  les  ^  in  Meal,  for  Food  for  the  Lord’s  Hounds,  by 

me  Tenant.  7 

Mealy  Tree,  the  Name  of  a  Plant. 

A  Mean  [of  moyen,  F.]  a  middle. 

Mean  [in  Law]  the  middle  between  two  Extremes ;  and 
^cither  fitft  in  'Fime,  as  his  JlfUon  was  mean,  betwixt  the 
iiieifin  made  to  him  and  his  recovery,  i.  e.  in  the  interim  or 
the  mean  time  ;  or  fecondly  in  Dignity,  as  there  is  a  Lord 
thean  and  Tenant  mean. 

Me  a  is  Ax  is  [in  Optichs]  is  a  right  Line  drawn  from  the 
romt  of  Concourfe  of  the  Optick  Nerves,  thro’  the  middle 


as 

as  in  2.  4.  8.  . . .  *“11 13  “irefpea  of  it, 

wM'h 

Mean  [m  Mufick]  the  Tenor  or  middle  Part. 

or  und^land.  rnSnan>  ^  f°  intend  °r  ref°lv£;  to  %nif> 

Mea  W  [°fThcn’  [°  mean]  fenfe,  figriification. 
M  e  a  n  ness  [prob.  of  mane,  bad,  or  Satmene  and  neJTe 
^wjlownefs,  pmfulncfs,  poornefs, 

Means,  Wealth,  Eitate. 

ufe  in  ordeErSh^E*0*’  W,yS  °rdevi“)  tHjt  Perf0"! 
Numbe??7  MfArS  f'[ith  4ritb.]  are  when  one  Root  or  firfl 

likewfe  K  ^  UrP  l£d  by7  ^  3nd  the  foll°wing  Numbers 
!kT-  fe  hJ  tbemfelves,  the  Numbers  taken  between  one  and 

he  Number  aft  produced,  are  called  continual  Means ;  as  2, 

2  hR  T  tlp7  d  by  K  fe,f  Produces  4;  Which,  4  multipli- 
e<i  by  it  felf  produces  16,  and  16,  being  fquared!  produces 

250,  and  fo  2.  4.  and  16.  are  continual  Means  between  1. 
and  2 c6. 

Meander.  See  Meander. 

Meanels  [in  a  Horfe]  fmall,  black  or  red,  Spots  in  the 
Coat  or  Hair  of  a  Whitifh  Colour. 

Mear  [matj-ie.  Sax.]  a  marfhy  Ground. 

Mear  Stones  [of  maejie,  Sax.  a  bound  or  limit]  Stones  fet 
up  for  Boundaries  or  Land-marks  in  open  Fields. 

Mearl,  a  Black-bird. 

Mease  [in  Law]  a  Meffuage  or  dwelling  Houfe. 

Mease\  c  .  . 

Mese  j  a  meafure  of  Herrings,  containing  5  Hundred. 

Mea’sles  [mrfleti,  Du.]  a  Diftemper  or  cutaneous  Dif- 
eafe,  confifling  in  a  general  appearance  of  Eruptions,  not  tend¬ 
ing  to  fuppuration  with  a  Fever. 

Me  a  son  dieu[maiJon  dicu,  F.  i.  e.  the  Houfe  of  God]  a 
Monaftery  or  religious  Hofpital. 

Mea-surable  [menfurabilis,  L.  mejurable,  F.]  that  may 
be  meafured,  moderate. 

Mea/sur  a  bleness,  capablenefs  of  being  meafured. 

Mea  sure  \menfura,  L.  mefure,  F.]  is  fome  Quantity  or 
Quantities,  fixed  and  agreed  upon,  whereby  to  eftimate  the 
quantity,  length,  breadth,  thicknefs  or  capacity  of  other 
Things  by. 

Measure  [in  Arithmetic L  &c.]  is  a  Term  ufed  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Number  or  Quantity,  which  being  repeated  feveral  times, 
is  equal  to  another  which  is  bigger,  to  which  it  has  relation, 
as  6  is  the  meafure  of  36,  taken  6  times. 

,  Measure  [with  PhiloJ'd\  as  time  is  the  meafure  of  mo¬ 
tion. 

Measure  Note y  [in  Mufick]  is  a  Semibreve ;  fo  named; 
Time  Note  5  becaufe  it  is  ofa  certain  determinate  mea¬ 
fure  or  length  of  Time  by  it  felf;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Notes 
are  meafured  by,  or  adj  lifted  to  its  Value. 

Measure  [in  Peotry]  is  a  certain  Number  of  Syllables, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  and  heard  feparately  by  the  Ear  from 
another  Number  of  Syllables.  The  Union  of  2  or  more  mea- 
fures  make  a  Verfe,  and  in  the  variety  of  meafure  confifts  the 
chief  Harmony  of  Verfe. 

Measure  of  Time  [with  Afirolo.]  a  matter  much  regarded 
in  handling  Nativities,  that  when  the  Artift  has  a  diredtion  he 
may  know  how  long  it  will  before  it  Operates. 

Measure  [in  Geometry]  any  certain  Quantity  aflumed  as 
one  or  Unity,  to  which  the  Ratio  of  other  homogeneous  or 
fimilar  Quantities  is  exprefs’d. 

M  e  asu  r  e  of  a  Figure  or  plane  Surface,  is  a  Square,  whole 
Side  is  of  any  determinate  length. 

Measure  of  a  Solid,  is  a  Cube,  the  Sides  of  which  are 
of  any  length  at  pleafure. 

a  Measure  of  an  Angle,  is  an  Arch  deferibed 
from  the  Vertex,  a,  in  any  place  between  its  legs, 
as  b  c. 

(f  Measure  of  Velocity  [in  Mechanicks]  is  the 
^  fpace  pafs’d  over  by  the  moving  Body  in  any  gi¬ 
ven  Time. 

Measures,  ways,  means,  purpofes,  defigns. 
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MiftSyftiNC  Many,  a  certain  Duty  in  former  Times,  laid 

alfo  Provifions  of  any  Sort, 

eil m'.Vt ““  [me°f  to]  mead,  a  for.  of  drink  made 
with  bony,  metheglin.  Milton. 

Meatus,  aPafiage,  L.  , 

Me  atus  auditorium  [with  Anat.]  the  auditory  PaiTage;  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  hollow  of  the  Ear,  and  ending  at  the  I  ym- 

FmTatus  cyfticus  [_Anat.]  a  bilary  Daft,  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  Goofe-quill,  which  is  joined  to  the  Meatus  Hepatuus, 
at  about  2  Inches  diftance  from  the  Gall-bladder. 

Meatus  urinarius  [with  Anat.]  the  PalTage  whereby  the 
Urine  is  convey’d  to  the  Bladder.  _ 

My^winc  [miaulizatio,  L.]  the  crying  of  a  Cat. 
M|a;zzled,  full  of  meazzles,  fpots  or  blotches. 
Mea'zzles,  a  cutaneous  Diftemper  fomething  like  the 

Small-Pox,  alfo  a  Difeafe  in  Swine. 

Mecha'Nical\  [lb  called,  becaufe  the  mechamck  Arts 

Mecha'nick  j  or  Handicrafts  are  more  mean  and  inte¬ 
rior  than  the  liberal  Sciences]  mean,  bafe,  pitiful. 

Mechanical  Affections  [with  Philofipbers ]  are  fuch  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter  or  body,  as  arife  from  its  figure,  bulk  or  mo- 

'^Mechanical  Demonjlration,  one  drawn  from  the  Rules 
and  Principles  of  Mcchanicks.  .  ,  „ ,  . 

Mechanical  Solution  of  a  Problem  [with  Mathemat.]  is  a 
Conftruftion  or  Proof  of  a  Problem,  not  done  in  an  accurate, 
geometrical  manner;  but  coarfly  and  unartfully,  or  by  theai- 
fiftance  of  Inftruments;  fuch  are  moll  Problems  relating  to 
the  duplicate  of  the  Cube  or  the  quadrature  of  the  Circle. 

Mechanical  Science,  is  that  which  is  converfant  about 
the  outward  Frame  and  Structure  of  Bodies,  and  the  Figures 

they  obtain  by  Workmanfhip.  .  D, 

Mechanical  Pbilofopby ,  is  that  which  explains  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  or  Appearances  of  Nature  from  mechamck  Principles, 
viz.  from  the  motion,  reft,  figure,  fize,  (Ac-  of  the  fmall  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Matter,  and  is  the  fame  with  the  Corpujcular  Pbilo- 
fopby. 


Mechanical  Powers,  are  the  five  Ample  Machines,  to 
which  all  others,  how  complex  foever,  may  be  reduced,  and 
of  the  aflemblage  whereof  they  are  all  compounded,  the  Ba¬ 
lance,  Levei,  Wheel ,  Pulley,  Wedge  and  Screw. 

Mechanicalness,  mechanical  Nature,  Property  or  v^ua- 

\1ech  a’nicks  [tneebanique,  F .  artes mechanics, 

Gr.]  the  Science  of  Motion,  or  that  part  of  the  Mathematicks 
that  (hews  or  demonftrates  the  Eft  efts  of  Powers,  or  moving 
Forces,  and  applies  them  to  Engines,  Machines,  (Ac.  and  de¬ 
monftrates  the  Laws  of  Motion,  (Ac. 

Mechanism,  mechanick  Power.  F.  . 

Mecho  acaNa,  a  Wejl-Indian  Root,  fomething  refembling 
Briony  American,  Scammony. 

Me'con  [«***»,  Gr.]  the  Poppy,  a  Flower. 

Me'con  is  [with  Botanifls]  a  kind  of  Lettice. 

Me'con ium  Gr.]  an  Opiate,  or  the  thickned 

Juice  of  Poppies,  L. 

"  Meconium  [in  An  at.']  a  black,  thick  Excrement,  collefted 
in  the  Inteftines  of  a  Child,  during  the  Time  ol  Geftation. 

Meconology  [w»wn\<iyt*  of  a  Poppy  and  Gr. 
to  fay]  a  Defcription  or  Treatife  of  Opium. 

Me'dal  [medaille,  F.  of  metallum,  L]  a  Piece  of  Metal 
in  the  Form  of  Money,  ftamped  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
Tome  illuftrious  Perfon,  Tome  notable  Viftory,  or  fomething 
that  is  a  peculiar  Benefit  to  a  Nation  or  State. 

Antient  Medals,  fuch  as  were  ltruck  between  the  3d  and 
the  7th  Century. 

Modern  Medals,  thofe  that  have  been  ftruck  within  thefe 
300  Years.  , 

Confular  Medals,  fuch  as  were  ftruck  during  the  Time 
that  Rome  was  govern’d  by  Confuls,  and  are  fo  called  in  di- 
ftinftion  to  imperial  Medals. 

Imperial  Medals  of  the  upper  Empire,  fuch  as  were  ftruck 
from  the  beginning  of  Julius  Ca far's  Reign,  to  the  Year  of 
Chrift,  260.  ,  . 

Im perial  Medals  of  the  lower  Empire,  are  thofe  till  the  time 
of  taking  of  Conftantinople,  near  1200  Years. 

Singular  Medals,  are  either  fuch  are  not  found  in  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Curious ;  but  are  only  met  with  by  Chance ; 
or  fuch,  of  which  there  is  not  above  one  of  a  Sort  extant. 

Spurious  Medals,  are  fuch  as  are  counterfeited  and  put  oft 
as  Antique,  when  they  are  not. 

Mutilated  Med  a  ls,  are  fuch  as  are  not  intire,  or  ard  defaced. 
Redintegrated  Medals,  are  fuch  wherein  the  Letters  &?/? 
are  found,  which  intimates  that  they  have  been  reftored  by  the 
Emperor. 


Dip'dtil eda  ls,  are  fuch  are  ftruck  with  pure  Copper  and 

afterwards  Silvered.  c 

Covered  or  Plated  Medals,  fuch  as  have  a  Leaf  of  Silver 

over  the  Copper.  ,  r  „  , 

Grain'd  or  Indented  Medals,  are  thofe  whofc  Edges  are 

cut  like  Teeth.  ,  ,  ,  r. 

Countermark' d  Medals,  are  thofe  that  are  cut  on  the  fide 

of  the  Head  or  on  the  reverfe. 

Meda'll  ion,  a  Medal  of  an  extraordinary  large  Size,  fuch 
as  Princes  ufed  to  prefent  to  fomc  particular  Perlons,  as  a  token 

of  their  efteem.  .  c. 

To  Meddle  [prob.  of  middle,  q-  to  interpofe  ones  left  in 

the  middle ]  to  concern  ones  felt  with. 

Me'ddling  [prob.  of  meler,  F.  to  mingle]  concerning  ones 

felf  with  or  about.  .. 

Mede'ria,  a  Mead-houfe,  a  Place  where  Mead  and  Methe¬ 
glin  was  made.  _  .  r 

Mede-Wife  [mcbe-piy,  Sax-]  a  Woman  of  merit  or  ufe- 

fulnefs.  Hence  our  Midwife. 

Med  Fee  [meUyeoh,  Sax.]  a  bribe  or  reward;  alfo  a  Com- 
penfation  given  in  Exchange,  where  the  Things  exchanged 
are  not  of  equal  Value. 

Me  dial  [of medietas,  L.]  mean,  middle. 

Median  [medianus,  L.]  which  is  in  the  middle. 

Med  1  an  a  Vena  \_Anatomy]  a  Vein  or  little  Vend,  made  by 
the  union  of  the  Ccpbalick  and  Bafilick  in  the  bend  of  the 

Elbow.  ,  . 

M  e  d  1  a  n  a  Linen  [Anatomy]  a  Line  or  Seam  running  down 
the  middle  of  the  Tongue,  and  dividing  it  into  2  equal  Parts. 
Media'stinaT  [with  Anat .]  is  a  Branch  of  the  Subclavi- 
Mediastinusj  an  Vein,  which  anfes  from  the  Trunk  of 
the  Cava,  or  great  hollow  Vein,  and  proceeds  to  th e  Media¬ 
stinum  and  Thymus.  L.  ... 

Media stine  [mediafinus ,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

middle. 

Mediastinum  [with  Anat.]  a  double  Membrane,  formed 
by  a  duplicature  of  the  Pleura,  ferving  to  divide  the  Thorax, 
longitudinally. 

Mediastinum  Cerebri  [Anatomy]  the  fame  as feptum  tranf 

verfum.  .  ...  ....  , 

Mediate  [mediatus ,  L.]  that  which  is  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  two  Extremes;  or  it  is  a  Term  of  Relation  to  two  Ex¬ 
tremes  apply’d  to  a  third,  which  is  in  the  middle. 

To  Mediate  [ mediatum ,  L.]  to  aft  the  Part  of  a  Mediator. 
MeDIAOTON,  an  interceding,  making  fuit  or  intreaty  in 
the  behalf  of  any  one. 

Mediation  [in  Aritbm-]  a  dividing  by  two,  or  the  ta¬ 
king  the  half  of  any  Number. 

Mediation  [in  Geom]  with  refpeft  to  Lines,  is  call’d 
Bifleftion  or  Bipartition. 

MediA'tor  [mediateur,  F.]  one  who  endeavours  to  re¬ 
concile  Perfons  at  Variance,  or  undertakes  the  management 
or  decifion  of  an  Affair  or  Controverfy  between  them,  L . 

Mediators  of  hlueftions,  fix  Perfons  inQ^£//z.  Time, 
appointed  to  determine  any  Queftion  or  Debate  arifing  among 
Merchants,  concerning  any  unmarketable  Wool  or  undue 

Packing.  .  . 

Mediatorial,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Mediator. 
MediA'Trix,  a  Woman  Mediator.  L. 

Me'dica  [ufccT/^Pj  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Trefoil,  calld  medick 

Fodder. 

Me'dicable  [ medicabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  healed. 
Me'DICAl  Month,  the  fpace  of  26  Days  and  12  Hours. 
Medi'cament  [medicamentum,  L.]  a  Medicine  or  Phv- 
ficial  Compofition  by  which  Diieafes  are  fubdued  and  Health 
is  reftored. 

Medicamental,  medicinal.  _ 

Medica'ster,  a  Quack-Doftor,  a  pitiful,  forry  Phyii- 

Medi'cated,  Meats  or  Drinks,  are  fuch  as  have  medici¬ 
nal  Ingredients  mingled  with  them.  _  > 

Mdi'cinable  [ Medicinabilis  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Phy- 

fick,  Phyfical.  .  .  .  . 

Medi  cinal  [ medicinalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Phynck, 

phyfical.  . 

Medi’CINAL  Days  [with  Phyficians]  thofe  Days  in  which 
an  imperfeft  and  ill  Crifis  of  a  Diftemper  often  happens ;  and 
are  fo  called,  becaufe  medicines  may  be  given  on  them.  They 
are  reckoned  the  6th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  1 6th,  18th,  (Ac- 
Medicinal  Hours,  thofe  Hours  proper  to  take  Medicines 
in,  of  which  there  are  four,  viz.  the  Morning  faffing,  about 
an  Hour  after  Dinner,  about  four  Hours  after  Dinner,  and 

going  to  Bed.  , 

Me'diciNE  [ medteina ,  L.]  the  Art  of  Phynck;  alfo  a  pn>- 
fical  Remedy ;  or  adding  that  which  was  wanting,  and  a  ta¬ 
king  away  what  is  luperfluous.  Hippocrates.  Med! 


Medicine  [ mtdicina ,  L.]  an  Art  that  alfrfts  Nature,  and 
is  deiigncd  for  the  preferving  of  Health  in  human  Bodies  as 
much  as  is  poffible,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  Remedies.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Parts. 

1.  Phyfiology,  which  treats  of  a  human  Conllitution,  as  it 

is  found  and  well. 

2.  Pathology,  which  treats  of  the  preternatural  Conftitu- 
tion  of  our  Bodies. 

3.  Semiotic  a,  which  treats  of  the  Signs  of  Health  and 
Difeafes. 

4  Hygiena,  that  which  delivers  Rules  for  the  Regimen, 
to  be  obferved  in  the  prefervation  of  Health. 

5.  Therapeutica ,  which  teaches  the  management  of  Diet, 
and  alfo  comprehends  Surgery  and  the  Art  of  Medicine  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called. 

Me  ddick  Fodder,  an  Herb. 

MeDiETAS  Lingua:  [in  Law]  an  Inquefl  impannelled, 
whereof  one  half  conliils  of  Natives  or  Denizens,  and  the  0- 
ther  of  Foreigners. 

Medi'ety  [medietas,  L.]  the  moiety  or  half  of  a  Thing. 
Me'din,  a  certain  Coin,  in  value  at  Aleppo  1  Peny  i-  Sterl. 
of  Egypt  3  Afpers;  alfo  a  Corn  Meafure  at  Aleppo,  1  Bulhel 
Engl  1  fa. 

MEDIO  acquit  undo,  a  judicial  Writ  to  diftrain  a  Lord  for 
quitting  a  mean  Lord  from  a  Rent  that  he  formerly  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  Court  not  to  belong  to  him,  L. 

Mediocrity  [mediocritas,  L.]  a  mean  or  middle  be¬ 
tween  two  Extremes ;  moderation. 

Me'disance,  Evil-fpeaking,  Obloquy,  Reproach,  F. 

Meditabund  [ meditabundus,  L.]  pondering,  very 
thoughtful,  mufing,  in  a  brown  Study. 

MeDITA'TION,  deep  Confideration ;  an  Aftion  whereby 
we  confider  any  thing  clofely,  or  wherein  the  Mind  is  im- 
ploy’d  in  the  fearch  of  any  Truth. 

To  Me'ditate  [meditare,  L.]  to  reflect,  to  mufe,  to 
ponder  or  think  upon ;  to  confider. 

Meditative  [meditativus,  L.]  given  to  meditation, 
thoughtful. 

Mediterranean  [ mediterraneus ,  L.]  fliut  up  between 

the  Lands,  Inland. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  i.  e.  a  Sea  lying  in  the  midft  of 
Lands  havinig  Europe  on  the  North,  Africa  on  the  South, 
and  Afia  on  the  Raft. 

Me'ditriNALIA  [of  Meditrina,  a  certain  Goddefs  of 
Phyfick]  Feafls  celebrated  by  the  Romans  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  fo  called,  becaufe  they  then  began  to  drink  new 
Wine,  mingled  with  the  old,  which  they  held  to  be  medici¬ 
nal,  and  ferv’d  them  inftead  of  Phyfick,  L. 

Meditu'llium,  the  middle  of  any  Thing,  L. 

Meditullium  [W\ff\  Anatom.]  the  fpungy  Subftance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Plates  of  the  Skull. 

ME'DIUM,  mean  or  middle  State;  alfo  an  expedient  way 
or  device.  L. 

Me  DIUM  [with  Philofophcrs]  is  the  peculiar  Conllitution 
or  Frame  of  any  Space  thro’  which  Bodies  move ;  thus  Air  is 
the  Medium  in  which  all  living  Creatures  on  the  Land  breathe 
and  live;  where  all  Meteors  breed  and  move ;  the  W ater  is 
the  Medium  in  which  Filhes  live  and  move. 

JEtherial  MEDIUM"]  [according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton]  a 

Subtil  Medium  j  more  univerfal  Aerial  Medium  than 
that  particular  one  wherein  we  live  breathe,  and  much  more  rare, 
fubtile,  elaftick  and  aftive  than  Air;  and  by  that  means  free¬ 
ly  permeating  the  Pores  and  Interilices  of  all  other  Mediums, 
and  diffufing  it  felf  thro’  the  whole  Creation.  And  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  which  his  Opinion  is,  that  moll  of  the  great 
Pbartomena  of  Nature  are  affefted. 

Medium  Cceli  [with  AJlrologers]  the  middle  Heaven,  the 
1 2th  Houle,  or  the  Angle  of  the  South  in  a  Scheme,  in 
which  Planets  and  Stars  hare  the  greatell  Height  they  can 
have,  and  of  confequence  dart  Rays  more  direft  and  of  greater 
Strength  and  Efficacy. 

Medium  tempus  [old  Law]  mean  Profits,  L. 

Logical  Medium,  is  an  Agreement,  Reafon  or  Confidera¬ 
tion,  for  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  :  or  that  Caule 
why  the  greater  extreme  is  attributed  to  or  deny  d  of  the  lefs 
In  the  ebnelufion.  . 

Arithmetical  Medium,  is  that  which  is  equally  diftant 
from  each  extreme,  called  Medium  rei. 

Geometrical  Medium,  is  that  where  the  fame  Ratio  is  pre- 
ferved  between  the  firil  and  fecond,  and  the  fccond  and  the 
third  Terms,  called  Medium  Perfina.  _ 

Medium  Participation'll  [with  Schoolmen. ]  is  a  Medium 
that  is  laid  to  be  compounded  ot  the  two  Extreines,  F. 

Medium  Negations  \  [with  Schoolmen]  is  that  where- 

Medium  Rcmotmisj  of  both  the  -Extremes  are  deri¬ 
ved,  L- 


Medium  Sho  [School-term]  the  Form  or  Faculty  whereby 
an  Agent  produces  an  Effeft,  L. 

Medium  fub  quo  [in  the  Schools]  is  that  which  renders  the 
Power  to  aft  compleat  in  the  general,  without  determining  it 
to  any  particular  Objeft,  L. 

Medium  quod  T  [with  Schoolmen j  is  fomewhat  be- 

Medium  fafpofiti  J  tween  the  Agent  and  Patient,  which 
receives  the  Aftion  ot  the  one  efte  it  arrive  at  the  other,  L. 

Me'dius  Venter  [with  Anatom.]  the  middle  Belly,  the 
Chell  hr  Hollow  of  the  Brealt,  in  which  are  contained  the 
Heart  apd  Lungs. 

Medlar  [maeto,  Sax.  mefpilum,  L]  a  Fruit. 

Me'dlef  [old  Law ]  quarrelling,  Ruffling  or  brawling. 

Me'Dly  [of  mefler,  F.  to  mingle]  a  mixture  of  odd  Things. 

Me'drinacles,  a  fort  of  coarle  Canvafs. 

Medsy  PPE  [old  Rec.]  a  Harvell  Supper,  given  to  the  La¬ 
bourers  upon  the  bringing  in  of  the  Harveft. 

Medu’lla,  the  Marrow  in  the  Bones,  L.  See  Marrow . 

Medulla  [in  Mineralogy]  that  foftifh  Part  which  is  found 
in  fome  Stones. 

Medulla  ([in  Botany~]  the  Pith  or  Heart  in  Trees  or 
Herbs. 

Medulla  Cerelri  [in  Anat.]  the  MarroW  of  the  Brain, 
the  white  foft  Subftance  or  Part  of  the  Brain,  covered  exter¬ 
nally  with  the  cortical  Subftance  of  a  more  afhy  Colour. 

Medulla  Oblongata  [Anat.]  the  medullary  Part  of  the 
Brain  and  cerebellum  joined  in  one,  it  is  included  within  the 
Skull,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal  Marrow;  it  de- 
feends  to  the  Os  Sacrum,,  and  fends  forth  ten  Pair  of  Nerves 
to  the  Chell,  lower  Belly  and  Limbs. 

Medulla  Offium  [Anat.]  the  Marrow  of  the  Bones,  a 
foft  fatty  Subftance,  placed  in  the  Cavities  or  Pores  of  divers 
Bones ;  it  is  inclofed  in  a  Membrane,  and  is  devoid ;  is  red 
in  the  greater  Cavities,  white  in  the  lefs ;  as  alfo  foft  and 
juicy  in  fpungy  Bones. 

Medulla  Spinalis  [Anat.]  is  a  continuation  of  the  Medul¬ 
la  Oblongata  without  the  Skull,  that  defeends  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Back.  It  confifts,  as  the  Brain  does,  of  two  Parts; 
a  white  and  medullary ,  or  a  cirieritious  or  glandulous,  the 
one  without  and  the  other  within. 

Medullar  T  [medullar  is,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Medu'llary  J  Marrow. 

Medullary  [with  Anat.]  the  finer  and  more  fubtile  Parts 
of  the  Medulla,  or  Marrow  of  the  Bones. 

Medu'lline  [medullinus,  L.]ofor  belonging  to  Marrow. 

Me'dusa  [Mttim,  Gr.]  the  Daughter  of  Phorcus,  by  a 
Sea  Monfter  call’d  Cetus,  or  the  Whale,  as  the  Poets  tell  us, 
had  Hair  as  yellow  as  Gold ;  Neptune  being,  enamoured  with 
her  Beauty,  lay  with  her  in  Minerva's  Temple,  and  on  her 
begat  Pegaj'us ;  at  which  Minerva  being  provoked  turned  her 
Hair  into  Snakes,  and  all  that  afterwards  look’d  on  it  were 
turned  into  Stones.  Perfeus  Cut  off  Medufa' s  Head,  when 
the  Snakes  were  a  Sleep*  and  carrying  it  into  Africa ,  filled  it 
full  of  Serpents. 

Meek  [prob.  of  meca  or  msca,  Sax.  equal]  mild,  gentle, 
quiet,  not  eafily  provoked. 

Mee'kness,  gentlenefs.  quietnefs  of  Temper,  not  apt  to 
be  provoked  to  Anger. 

Meen'"'.  [mien,  F.]  the  Air  of  the  Face,  the  Counte- 

Mienj  nance. 

Meer  [merus,  L.]  downright,  arrant. 

Meer  [in  Com.  Law]  fometimes  fignifies  meer  Right. 

MEEs[meejr,  Mix.]  Meadows. 

Meet  [of  mte’Se,  Sax.  a  Meafure]  fit,  apt. 

HEET  \  [mae’Siah,  Sax.]  to  meafure. 

To  Mete  j  l  j 

Mee'tness  [prob.  of  maebian.  Sax.  to  meafure]  fitnefs. 

To  Meet  [of  metan,  .SV«\]  to  come  together. 

Me'gacosm  [iMytKiry.^  of  fir’s  great,  and  the 

World,  Gr.]  the  great  World. 

Me'GjERA  [Envy]  one  of  the  3  Furies  of  Hell;  the  other 
being  Aiello,  which  fignifies  want  of  repofe,  and  Tyf phone , 
vengeance,  violent  death. 

Me'galesia  [jU«)«x> in«,  Gr.]  the  Megaknfian  Games,  cer¬ 
tain  Games  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  on  the  5th  of  April* 
in  honour  of  Cybe/e,  the  Grand-mother  of  the  Gods.  In  the 
Proceffion,  the  Women  danc’d  before  the  Image  of  the  God¬ 
defs,  and  the  Magiftrates  appeared  in  all  their  Robes.  L. 

Megalo'graphy  [utytXoyepupiu,  Gr  ]  adrawing otPiftures 

at  large. 

MEGALO'PHONOs[A«}«x»#a’11©'  of  t**)*\»  great,  and  Gr. 
voice]  one  who  hath  a  loud  Voice 

Mega  lopsy'chy  [^y,x«4‘,V“  of  and  fax",  Gr-  the 
Soul]  magnanimity,  greatnefs  of  Soul.  < 

Megalospla'nohnos  [uoya\irn^»,yx,&‘  of  and 

yyyifr,  Gr.  the  Bowels]  otte  who  has  great,  fwelling  Bowels. 
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MVgrim  [n/uxc^'i'/cv,  Gr.  megraine,  F.]  a  Diflcmpcr  which 
taufes  great  pain  in  the  Temples,  and  fore-part  of  the  Head. 

Meine  [menig-eo,  Sax.]  a  Companion  ;  alfo  a  Retinue. 

Meiny  [of  meni^eo.  Sax.  a  multitude]  a  Family  ofHou- 
fhold  Servants;  alfo  a  Family  or  all  who  live  together  in  one 
Hotife. 

Meio'sis  [>da>j7f,  Gr.]  a  diminution  or  leflening. 

Meiosis  [among  Rhetoricians ]  the  ufing  a  llighter  Term 
than  the  matter  requires,  by  way  of  Extenuation  orDifparage- 
rnent,  as  when  a  deep  Wound  is  call’d  a  Scratch,  (sfc. 

Mei'wel,  a  fort  of  Cod,  of  which  Stock-filh  is  made. 

Mela  [with  Surgeons']  an  Inftrument  to  probe  Ulcers,  or  to 
draw  a  Stone  out  of  the  Yard,  &c.  called  alfo  Speculum  and 
Tent  a. 

Mel  ampo'dium  [,u4\«A<wo«fW,  Gr.]  black  Helebore,  L. 

Mela'mpyrum  \jm\A (j-Ttv&v  of  i uf\*4  black,  and  Gr. 

Wheat]  Cow-wheat  or  Horfe -flower;  a  Weed  full  ofBranches, 
and  having  Seed  like  Fenugreek,  very  noxious  to  Corn,  L. 

Mel a^na gogu es  [tMXcu\my>y>'i  of  imxoo  and  Iy>>,  Gr.  to 
lead]  Medicines  which  drive  away,  or  purge  off  black  Cho- 
ler. 

Melancho’lick  o  [eA\,yyo\iM(  of /MXaM  and  X°d^,  Gr.] 

Me'lancholy  j  troubled  with  or  fubjedl  to  melancho¬ 
ly,  caufing  melancholy ;  alfo  penflve,  dumpilh. 

Me  lancholist,  one  given  up  to  melancholy. 

Me  lanion  [itAa'i'i ov,  Gr.]  the  black,  blue  or  purple  Vio¬ 
let. 

Mel  a  no  pi^per  [with  Rotanijls ]  the  Herb  Bilhop’s-Wort, 
St.  Katherine's  Flower.  L. 

Melan’orrhizon  [/MXa'/ofpfuv,  Gr.]an  Herb,  called  alfo 
Veratrum  Nigrum.  L. 

Me'lanthemon,  the  Herb  Camomile. 

Mela'nthium  \_ni\d. Gr.]  the  Herb  Nigella  Romana 
Coriander  of  Rome,  Pepper-Wort. 

Mela'sses,  the  Dregs  of  Sugar,  commonly  call’d  Trea¬ 
cle. 

Melchizede'chians,  a  fe£t  ofHereticks  who  held  that 
Melcbizedeck  was  the  holy  Ghoft. 

Melchites  [q.  d.  Royalijis,  of  "J^O,  Heb.  or  Syr.  a  King] 
a  religious  Sedt  in  the  Levant,  who  differ  very  little  from 
the  Greeks  in  any  Thing  relating  to  Faith  or  Worfhip ;  but 
Ipeak  a  different  Language. 

Meld  feoh  [meltu,  adifcovery,  and  Jteo,  Sax.  a  reward] 
a  recompence  given  to  one  who  made  a  difcovery  of  any 
Breach  of  Penal  Laws. 

Meleagris  [with  FI  or  if  s']  a  Flower  called  a  Fritillary. 

Meliceria  [fa*\/Jt*g«  of [M\t,  hony,  and  wax,  Gr.] 
a  Tumor  fhut  up  within  a  Tunick,  proceeding  from  a  matter 
like  Hony,  without  pain,  yielding  if  prefled,  but  quickly  re¬ 
turning  again. 

Melicet,  a  Fifh,  called  alfo  a  Keeling. 

Melichros  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  yellow 

Colour  like  Hony. 

Melichrysos  [rtf1"®',  Gr.]  an  Indian  Stone  of  the 
Jacynth  kind. 

Melico'tony  "1  [malum  cotoneum,  L.]  a  fort  of  yellow 

Melicotoo'n  j  Peach. 

Meli'cratum  [wxlKe  nv  of  tJi\i  hony,  and  >u&ioi  to  min¬ 
gle,  Gr.]  a  Drink  made  of  one  Part  of  Hony  and  eight  Parts 
Rain-Water. 

Me'hlot  [melilotus,  L.  ,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Herb 

having  Leaves  and  {lender  Branches. 

Me'line  Gr.]  the  Herb  Melium  or  Balm-mint,  L. 

Me'linum  [with  Botanifs]  the  Herb  Balm-gentle. 

T  o  Meliorate  [ rneliorare ,  L.]  to  make  better,  to  mend. 

Melioration,  a  mending  or  making  better. 

Melio'rity  [ meliotitas ,  L.]  betternefs. 

Meliphy  llum  of /msAotsw  Balm,  and 

Meiy'ssophyllum  f  9*m.v,  Gr.  a  Leaf,  q.d.  Bees-lcafl 
the  Herb  Balm  or  Balm-gentle.  L. 

Meli'ssa  Gr.  hony]  Balm  or  Baulm.  L. 

Melius  inquirendo,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  a  fecond  inquiry 
of  what  Lands  and  Tenements  a  Man  died  poflefled  of,  where 
Partiality  was  fufpefted. 

Mel Ptes  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  the  Colour  of 

an  Orange  or  Quince. 

Mella'go,  any  Juice  or  Liquor  boiled  up  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Honey. 

MeTleous  [melleus,  L.]  of  or  like  Honey. 

Me'llet  [with  Farriers]  a  dry  Scab  growing  on  the  Heel 
of  a  Horfe ’s  Foot. 

Melei  ferous  [ mellifer ,  L.]  bearing  or  producing  Honey. 

Mellifica'tion,  a  making  Honey,  L . 

Me:lli'fick  \jnellificuSy  L.]  making  Honey# 

Melli'fluen  tT  [me  111  films,  L.]  flowing  with  Honey, 
Melli'fluousj  full  of  Sweetnefs;  alfo  Eloquent. 


Melli'genous  [rnelUgenus,  L.]  of  the  fame  kind  with 
Honey. 

M  elli'loquent  [ melliloquus ,  L.]  fpeaking  fweetly. 

Me'llitism,  Wine  minglhd  with  Honey,  L. 

Me'llow  [meapjia,  Sax.  foft,  tender]  foft  by  reafoh  of 
ripenefs  or  Age. 

Me'llowness,  foftnefs  of  Tafte,  ripenefs. 

Meloca'rduus  [with  Botan-]  the  Hedg-Hog  Thiftle,  L. 

Melo'carpon  [fMXorjtpmr,  Gr.]  an  Herb  call’d  Arifolochia 
longa  or  Rotunda. 

Melo'dious  \_melodieux,  F.]  full  of  melody,  mufical. 

Melo'diousness,  fulnefs  of  melody,  harmonioufnefs  of 
Sound. 

Me'lody  [w«Ac»r>a  of  a  Verfe,  and  »JV’,  a  Song,  Gr  ] 
a  fweet  Ayre,  or  plenfing  mufical  Tune;  Harmony  a  mixture 
of  mufical  Sounds,  delightful  to  the  Ear. 

Melome'le,  Quiddany,  Marmalade. 

Melome'lum  [of  an  Apple,  and  /Au,  Honey,  Gr.] 
the  Sweeting,  an  Apple. 

Melo'pepon  [tuxoimnv,  Gr.]  the  Melon  or  Musk-melon; 
a  fort  of Pumkin  like  a  Quince;  a  Garden  Cucumber. 

Me'lopes  [with  Phyfcians]  are  Spots  (like  thofe  that  re¬ 
main  in  the  Skin  after  beating)  in  malignant  and  peftilential 
Fevers. 

Me'los  [with  Oculifs]  a  Diftemper  in  the  Eye,  when 
there  is  fo  great  a  burfting  out  of  the  Uveous  Coat,  that  it 
feems  like  an  Apple. 

Melo'sis  [in  Surgery]  a  fearching  with  a  Probe. 

Melo'tis  [with  Surgeons]  a  lefler  fort  of  Probe. 

Me'lothrum  [/xnAaiS-fOR,  Gr.]  an  Herb  or  Shrub  called 

Vitis  Alba,  L. 

Melpome'ne  of  fMXmr/si,,  Gr.  to  fing]  one  of 

the  Mufes,  to  whom  Poets  aferibe  the  Invention  of  Tragedy. 
She  was  reprefented  in  Painting,  &c.  like  a  Virago,  with  a 
grave  and  majeftick  Countenance,  clothed  in  a  Mantle  of 
changeable  Crimfon,  having  her  Head  adorned  with  Dia¬ 
monds,  Pearls  and  Rubies,  holding  Scepters,  with  Crowns 
upon  them,  in  her  left  Hand,  and  in  her  right  Hand  a  naked 
Poniard;  and  at  her  Feet  Crowns  and  Scepters  lying. 

To  Melt  [niyitan.  Sax.  fmeltCtls  Dir.]  to  make  hard 
Bodies  liquid  or  fluid. 

Me'lters  [in  the  Mint]  thofe  Workmen  who  melt  the 
Bullion  before  it  comes  to  be  coined. 

Me'lwel,  a  fort  of  Codfilh. 

Me'mber  [ membrum ,  L.]  any  one  of  the  exterior  Parts  of 
the  Body,  ariflng  from  the  Trunk  or  Body  of  an  Animal,  as 
Boughs  from  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree. 

Member  [ina  Metaphorical  Senfe]  a  Part  of  a  Body  Ecclefi- 
aftick,  Civil  or  Politick,  as  a  Member  of  Chrifl,  of  a  Society 
of  Parliament,  &c.  L. 

Me'mbers  [ membra ,  L.  membres,  F.]  the  outward  Parts 
of  the  Body,  that  grow7,  as  it  were  Branches  from  the  Trunk 
of  a  Tree. 

The  Member  s  of  a  Man,  are  divided  into  fimilary  or  Ample 
and  compound. 

Similary  Members  [with  Anatom.]  are  the  Bones,  which 
in  a  human  Body,  are  to  the  Number  of  306,  of  which  70 
go  to  compofe  the  Head,  65  to  the  Back  and  Breaft  ;  84  to 
the  two  Shoulders,  Arms  and  Hands ;  and  90  in  the  two 
Thighs,  Haunches,  Legs  and  Feet. 

Befides  Bones,  there  are  Cartilages,  the  Ligaments,  Ten¬ 
dons,  Fibres,  or  fmall  Fillets,  ftrait,  traverfing  in  roundnefs 
and  oblique. 

Alio  Veins  (which  are  reckoned  equal  to  the  Number  of 
the  Days  of  the  Year,  i.  e.  365)  the  Arteries,  Nerves  and 
Flefh.  In  thefe  are  included  the  Kernels,  the  Entrails  (in 
their  Subftance)  the  Bowels  and  the  Mufcles,  which  are  ac¬ 
counted  in  Number  41 5.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Skin, 
Fat  and  Marrow. 

Compound  Members  [with  Anatom.]  are  of  two  Sorts,  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal. 

External  Compound  Members  [with  Anatoml]  are  the 
Head,  Breaft,  Belly,  Arms  and  Legs. 

Internal  Compound  Members  [with  Anatoml]  are  of  three 
Sorts,  Natural,  Vital  and  Animal.  Of  thefe  lalt, 

The  natural  internal  Compound  Members  [with  Anatom .] 
are  thofe  that  ferve  the  lower  Belly,  as  the  nutritive  Faculty 
or  Power,  i.  e.  the  firft  Digeftion,  by  which  the  Food  is  con¬ 
verted  into  Chyle  or  Suck.  Thefe  are  the  Pipe  or  Paflage 
from  the  Mouth  to  the  Stomach  and  the  Bowels.  Others 
ferve  the  fecond  Concodtion,  and  caufe  the  Chyle  to  convert 
into  Blood  and  Nouriflimcnt,  and  feparate  the  Excrements; 
2d,  thofe  that  ferve  the  middle  Belly,  as  the  Heart,  Lungs, 
CsY.  called  Vitals ;  which  fee.  And  the 

Animal  internal  Members  [with  Anatom.]  they  are  dif- 
pofed  in  5  Ranks,  viz,  the  outward  and  inward  Skin  of  the 

Brain, 


Brain,  the  fmaller  Streams  of  it,  t.  e.  the  Marrow  of  the 
Back-bone  and  the  Nerves :  The  Organs  or  Inflruments  of 
exterior  Senfe,  viz-  the  Eyes,  Ears  and  Noffrils :  The  Fu¬ 


liginous  and  Phlegniatick  Excrements. 

Membra'na  adipofa  [ Anatomy ]  the  fat  Membrane  that  fur- 

xounds  the  Kidneys,  L. 

Membrana  Carnofa  [Anat.]  one  of  the  five  Teguments 
or  Coverings  of  the  Body,  L. 

Membrana  niRitans,  a  thin  purplifh  or  rcddilh  Mem¬ 
brane  Film,  which  fevcral  Bealls  and  Birds  have  to  cover  and 
defend  their  Eyes  from  the  Dull,  Ufc.  L. 

Membrana  Urinaria  [Anatom.]  the  urinary  Coat,  per¬ 
taining  to  a  young  Child  in  the  Womb,  which  receives  the 
Urine  that  comes  out  of  the  Bladder ;  the  fame  as  Allantois. 

Membrana  mufculorum  communis  [ Anatomy ]  the  common 
Membrane  or  Covering  of  the  Mufcles,  which  fpreads  over 
all  the  Body  except  the  Scull.  L. 

Membranaceous  [mcmbranaceus,  L.]  like  Parchment. 

Me'mbrane  [i membrana ,  L.]  a  fimilar  Part  of  an  Animal 
Body;  being  a  thin,  white,  flexible  expanded  Skin,  formed 
of  feveral  forts  of  Fibres  interwoven  together,  fetving  to 
cover  or  wrap  up  fome  certain  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Membrano'sus  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg,  fo  called 
from  its  large  membranous  Expanfion,  incloling  all  the  Muf¬ 
cles  of  the  Tibiatm&  Tarfus.  Its  aftion  turns  the  Legs  outwards. 

Membranous  [membrar.eus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or 
full  of  Membranes. 

Me'mbred  [in  Herat.]  membre,  F.  is  a  term  by  which 
they  exprefs  the  Limbs  and  Legs  of  a  Bird :  When  the  Beak 
and  Legs  are  of  a  different  Colour  from  the  Body,  they  fay, 
beaked  and  membred  of  fuch  a  Colour. 

Membrk'tto  [with  ArchiteRs ]  a  Pilafter  that  bears  up  an 
Arch.  They  are  often  fluted,  but  not  with  above  feven  or 
nine  Chanels.  They  are  commonly  ufed  to  adorn  Door- 
cafes,  Galleries,  Fronts  and  Chimney-pieces,  and  to  bear  up 
the  Cornilhes  and  Friezes  in  Wainfcot.  Italian. 

Membrifica'tion,  a  making  or  producing  Members  or 
Limbs. 

Membro'se  [membrofus,  L.]  having  large  Members. 

Me'mbrum,  a  Member,  a  Limb,  L. 

Memoi’rs  [memoir es,  F  ]  Hiltories  written  by  fuch  Per- 
fons  who  have  had  a  Hand  in  the  management,  or  elfe  have 
been  Eye  Witnefies  of  the  tranfafting  of  Affairs,  containing 
a  plain  Narration,  either  of  the  Aftions  of  their  Prince  or 
Statefmen,  or  of  themfelves ;  alfo  a  Journal  of  the  Adis  and 
Proceedings  of  a  Society,  as  thofe  of  the  Royal  Society,  &r. 

Memoirs  [memoires,  F.  memorialia,  L.J  Papers  delivered 
by  Ambafladors  to  the  Princes  or  States,  to  whom  they  are 
lent  upon  any  Occalion. 

Me'morable  [memorabilis,  L.]  worthy  of  remembrance, 

famous,  notable. 

Me'morableness,  defervingnefs  to  be  remembred,  &c. 

Memorandum  [q.  d.  to  be  remembred]  a  fhort  Note  or 
Token,  for  the  better  remembrance  of  a  thing. 

Meliorative,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Memory. 

MemO'RIjE  [old  Rec.]  Monuments  or  Sepulchres  for  the 
Dead,  L. 

Memg'rial  [memorial e,  L.]  that  which  ferves  to  refrefh 
ones  Memory,  or  put  him  in  mind  of  a  Matter  or  Bufinefs. 

A  Memo'rial  [in  State  Affairs ]  a  Writing  delivered  by  a 
pubhek  Minilter  ot  State  about  part  of  his  Negotiation. 

Memorialist,  a  Writer  of  Memoirs. 

Memo'riter,  by  Memory,  L. 

Me'mory  [memoria,  L.  memoirc,  F.]  a  Power  or  Faculty 
of  the  Mind,  whereby  it  retains  or  recolledls  the  Ample  Ideas, 
or  the  Images  and  Remembrance  of  the  Things  we  have  feen, 
imagined,  underftood,  lAc.  The  moll  that  can  be  faid  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  andVfcful  natural  Faculty  and 
Endowment  fome  Perfons  have  fo  excelled  the  common  part 
of  Mankind  in,  that  Hillorians  tell  us,  that  Cyrus,  Emperor 
of  Perfia,  could  call  all  his  Soldiers  in  his  numerous  Army  by 
their  Names.  And  that  Seneca,  the  Philofopher,  could  re¬ 
cite  2000  Names  at  the  firfl  hearing  of  them.  Pope  Clement 
the  VI.  had  fo  good  a  Memory,  that  what  was  abfolutely  his 
own,  he  never  forgot  it.  Zuinger  aflerts,  that  a  young  Man 
of  the  Ifland  of  Corfica,  could  readily  recite,  after  once  hear¬ 
ing,  36000  Words  of  all  Sorts,  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
or  any  way,  and  taught  this  Science  to  others. 

Memphi  tes  [fo  called  of  Memphis  in  Egypt ]  a  fort  of 
Stone  famed  for  this  Property,  that  being  "pulveriz’d  and 
fmeared  on  a  part  of  a  Body  to  be  amputated,  it  will  deaden 
it  fo  that  the  Patient  fliall  feel  no  Pain  in  the  Operation. 

Men  [in  Mu  ft.  Books]  lels,  or  not  fo  much. 

Men  forte  [Mufi.  Books]  not  too  loud,  lefs  loud,  Ital. 

Men  allegro  [in  Mufi.  Books]  a  movement  not  fo  gay  and 
brisk  as  Allegro  requires  when  it  Hands  alone. 


To  Menace  [menacer,  F.  of minari,  L.]  to  huffor  vapour 
to  threaten.  ‘ r  * 

Menaces  [miner,  L.]  Threats,  angry  Expreflions,  F. 

Mena'ndrians  [fo  called  of  Menander,  a  Difciple  of 
Simon  Magus,  and  a  Magician]  St.  Irenaus  reprefents  him 
as  pretending  to  be  the  firil  Virtue,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
World,  and  to  have  been  fent  by  the  Angels  for  the  Sal¬ 
vation  of  all  Mankind;  and  taught  that  none  could  be  faved 
unlefs  he  was  Baptized  in  his  Name. 

To  Mend  [emendare,  L.]  to  repair  a  thing  worn  or  da¬ 
maged  ;  to  reform  in  Manners ;  alfo  to  become  better  in 
Health. 


Mendaci'loquent  [mendaciloquus,  L.]  Lying. 

Mendicable  [mendicabilis,  L.]  that  maybe  begged 

Me'n  dicant  [mendicant,  L.]  begging. 

.  Mendicant  Frier,  a  Monk  that  goes  up  and  down  beg¬ 
ging  Alms.  6 

Mendicated  [mendicatus,  L.]  begged,  obtained  by  beg¬ 
ging. 

Mending  [emendans,  L.]  repairing  a  thing  worn  out  or 
damaged  ;  reforming  in  Manners;  growing  better  in  Health. 

Mendi'city  [mendicitas,  L.]  beggarlinefs. 

Mendo'sa  Sutura  [with  Anatom.]  a  fcaly  joining  together 
of  Bones ;  as  of  thole  in  the  Temples  and  fore  part  of  the 
Head. 

Menehout  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  manner  of  baking  or 
Hewing  Meat  covered  with  thin  Bards  of  Bacon. 

Mencre'lians,  Circaflians  of  Mingre/ia  of  the  Greek 
Church;  who  baptize  not  their  Children  till  eight  Years  of 
Age. 

Me'nial  [either  of  men,  Sax.  a  Houfe,  or  mania,  L. 
Walls]  of  a  Houlhold,  belonging  to  a  Houfe ;  as  a  menial 
Servant,  oile  who  lives  within  the  Walls  of  his  own  dwelling 
Houfe. 

Menia'nthes,  Marlh  Tree-foil  or  Buck-beans. 

Meninges  [in  Anatomy]  two  thin  Skins  which  iiiclofe  the 
Subllance  or  Marrow  of  the  Brain. 

Meningophi'lax  [of  tMriyy©*  and  <m«f,  Gr.  a  Keeper] 
that  which  prelerves  the  Meninx  or  Skin  of  the  Brain. 

Me'ninx  [iMnyy®-,  Gr.]  the  Skin  of  the  Brain. 

Craffa  Meninx  [with  Anatom .]  the  fame  as  Dura  mater, 
the  thicker  of  the  two  Meninges  or  thin  Skins,  which  inclofe 
the  Subffance  or  Marrow  of  the  Brain,  which  is  next  the  Scull. 

Tenuis  Meninx  [with  Anatom.]  the  fame  as  Pia mater,  one 
of  the  thin  Skins  that  covers  the  Marrow  of  the  Braih,  the 
thinner  of  them,  and  that  which  immediately  covers  it. 

AMeni'  ppean  [of  Menippus,  a  fatyrical  or  crabbed  Philo¬ 
fopher]  a  Satyr  both  in  Verfe  and  Profe. 

Meni'scus  [uhuVx©",  Gr.]  a  little  Moon. 

Meniscus  Glaffes  Gr.  little  Moons]  Glafles  that 

are  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other. 


M  e'niver  T  a  fort  of  Fur,  which  is  the  Skin  of  a  Mufco- 

Me'  never  j  vian  Animal,  and  Milk  white. 

M  e'nker,  the  Jaw  bone  of  a  Whale. 

Menoge'nion  [p’uny.vw,  Gr.]  the  Platit  Peony,  L. 

M  f.nolo'gion  [«.«vo\Rci',  Gr.]an  Account  of  the  Courfeof 
the  Moon,  an  Almanack,  L. 

Me'now  [minutus,  L.  menu,  F.  fmall]  a  fmall  frelh  Water 
Filh. 

Mennonites  [fo  called  after  one  Menon  Simon,  in  the  i6tH 
Century]  a  Sedl  of  Anabaptiffs  in  Holland,  who  held  Tenets 
very  different  from  the  firil  Anabaptiffs. 

M  eno'logy.  See  Menologion. 

Men  prest  [Mufi.  Books]  nottoo  quick,  or  lefs  quick,  Ital . 

Mensa,  a  Table,  L. 

Mensa  [in  Anatomy]  the  broader  Part  of  the  Teeth  or 
Grinders,  which  chew  and  mince  the  Meat. 

M  e'nsal  [menfalis,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  a  Table. 

Mensa'lia  [with  Canonifis ]  menfal  Benefices,  L. 

Mensa  lia  [in  old  Deeds]  Parfonages  or  fpiritual  Livings, 
united  to  the  Tables  of  religious  Houfes. 

Me'nses  [/.  e.  Months,  q.  ua.  v*  i/A/aw,  Gr.]  the 

monthly  Courfes  of  Women,  or  Purgatiorfs,  which  in  young 
Maids  ufually  begin  about  the  Age  of  12  or  14;  but  ceafc 
in  thofe  that  are  paff  bearing. 

Me'nsis  Chymicus,  a  chymical  Month,  which  contains  40 
Days. 

Mensis  vetitus  [Forefi  Law]  fence  Month,  wherein  Deer 
fawn,  during  which  time  it  is  unlawful  to  Hunt  in  the  Foreff. 

Me'nstrua,  Womens  monthly  Flowers,  L. 

Menstrua  alba  [ in  Medicine]  the  Tluor  Albus,  or  White 


Flux. 

Menstrual  Difcharge  [of  menfirualis,  L.J  the  fame  as 
Menfes. 

Me'nstruous'I  [menflruus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Wo- 
Menstrual  J  men’s  monthly  Courfes. 

j  p  Me'n- 


Me*>5struOusne3s,  menftruous  Quality  ot  Condition,  or 
fuch  as  is  common  to  Women  in  their  monthly  Courfes. 

^En'struum  [of  ntcnjis,  L.  a  month]  and  is  thence' derived 
by  Chymifts,  becaufe  they  fay  that  a  rhixt  Body  cannot  be 
compleatly  diffolved  in  lefs  time  than  forty  Days ;  and  thence 
fortv  Days  is  called  a  Chymical  or  Philofophical  Month.  L. 

Menstruum  mutierum  [with  P  by  ft  dans,  ]  Women’s 
monthly  Courfes  or  Terms ;  the  fame  as  Menfes.  L. 

Menstruum  [with  Chymifts] j  a  diffolving  Liquor  that  will 
diffolve  and  feparafe  the  Parts  of  hard  Bodies,  which  will  eat 
thro’  hard  Metals  and  diffolve  Stones,  as  Vinegar,  Aqua-For- 
tis,  &c. 

Menstruum  peracutum  [with  Chymifts]  a  Menftruutn  or 
Diffolvent  made  by  drawing  Spirit  of  Nitre  feveral  Times 
from  Butter  of  Antimony. 

M  eNsu'ra  [in  Law]  a  Bufhel.  L. 

Mensura  Regalis,  the  ltandardMeafure  kept  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer. 

Me'nsurable  \menfurabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  meafured. 

Me'nsuraBleness,  capablenefs  of  being  meafured. 

Mensuration,  a  meafuring  or  meeting.  L. 

Mensuration  [in  Geometry ]  is  a  finding  the  length,  fur- 
face  or  folidity  of  the  quantities  of  Bodies  in  fome  known 
Meafufe. 

Menta'gra  [of  mentum,  L.  the  Chin,  and  Gr.  a 
fie  zing  on]  a  wild  Tetter  or  Scab  like  a  Ring-Worm;  that 
begins  at  the  Chin,  and  runs  over  the  Face,  Neck,  Bread 
and  Hands.  L. 

Me'ntal  [ mentalis ,  L-3  belonging  to  the  Chin. 

Me'ntal  [of  mens,  L.]  belonging  to  the  mind. 

Mental  Refervation,  a  feeming  to  declare  ones  mind  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  concealing  ones  real  meaning. 

Me'ntha  [i m/vSh,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Mint.  L. 

Mentha'strum ?  [with  Botanijls ]  Wild-mint,  Horfe- 

Menta'strum  $  mint.  L. 

Me'ntion,  a  fpeaking  of,  or  naming,  F.  of  L. 

To  Me'ntion  \rnentionner,  F.]  to  take  notice  of,  to  fpeak 
of,  to  name. 

M  e'ntula,  the  fame  as  Penis.  L. 

Mentula'cra  [of  mentula,  L.  and iy&,  Gr.]  a  Didemper 
wherein  the  genital  Parts  of  the  Male  are  contradled  by  a  Con- 
vulfion. 

Me'ntulated  [ mentulatus ,  L.]  having  a  large  Penis. 

Me  nue  r  t  a  prencp  £)ance  0r  the  Tune  belonging  to  it. 

Mi  nuet  S  °  ° 

Menus -Droits  [ Cookery ]  certain  Difhes  proper  for  Inter- 
meffes. 

Mephitis,  a  drong  fulphurous  fmell;  a  damp. 

Mephitical  [ mephiticus ,  L .  of  rTnSO,  Syr.]  dinking, 
noxious,  poifonous. 

Mephitical  Exhalations,  poifonous  and  noxious  Steams 
iffuing  out  of  the  Earth,  from  whatfoever  Caufe. 

Mer  a'ceous  [meraceus,  L.]  pure,  clear,  without  mix¬ 
ture,  fpoken  of  Wine,  i.  e.  as  it  is  preffed  out  of  the  Grape, 
neat. 

Mera'city  [meracitas,  L.]  clearnefs  or  purenefs. 

Me'rcable  [ mercabilis ,  L.]  that  may  ba  bought. 

Mercandi'sa  [old  Reel]  all  manner  of  Goods  and  Wares 
cxpofed  to  Sale  in  Markets  and  Fairs. 

Mercantile  \jnercantille,  F.]  Merchant-like,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Merchants. 

Mercative  [ mercativus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  Chapmanry, 
Buying  or  Selling. 

Merca  tor’j  Chart  [with  Navigators ]  a  Sea  Chart,  in 
which  the  Parallels  are  reprefented  in  drait  Lines ;  and  the 
Meridians  in  like  manner  by  Parallel  drait  Lines ;  whofe  De¬ 
grees  notwithftanding,  are  not  equal,  but  are  continually  en¬ 
larged  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  Pole,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  pararellel  Circles  decreafe  towards  them. 

MercatorV  Sailing,  the  Art  of  finding  upon  a  Plane, 
the  motion  of  a  Ship  upon  a  Courfe  afligned,  the  Meridians 
being  all  parallel,  and  the  Parallels  of  Latitude  drait  Lines. 

Mercato'rum  Feflum,  a  Fedival  obferved  by  trading 
People  of  Rome,  in  Honour  of  Mercury,  on  the  i  5  th  Day  of 
May,  at  which  they  pray’d  to  him  to  forgive  their  cheating, 
and  profper  their  Trade.  L. 

Merca'ture  \_rnercatura,  L,]  merchandize  trafick. 

Mercenary  [ mercenaire ,  F.  mercenarius,  L.]  hired  for 
Reward  or  Wages,  done  for  Reward,  eafy  to  be  bribed  or  cor¬ 
rupted  with  money. 

Me'rcenariness,  mercenary  Difpofftion  or  Nature. 

Mercena'rius  [old  Reef  an  Hireling,  or  a  Servant.  L. 

Me  rcer  [merrier,  F.  of  merx,  mercis ,  L.]  a  Dealer  in 
wrought  Silks,  £sV. 

MerceRy  [, mercerie ,  F.]  Mercers  Wares. 

Merchandize,  Commodities  or  Goods  to  Trade  with; 


alfo  Trade  or  Traffick.  F. 

To  Merchandize  [ merchander ,  F.]  to  Trade  as  a  Mer¬ 
chant,  to  Traffick. 

Me'rch andizing  [ merchandifant ,  F.]  dealing  as  a  Mer¬ 
chant,  trading,  trafficking. 

Me'rchant  Man  [ merchant! ,  F.]  a  Trader  or  Dealer  by 
wholefale ;  alfo  a  trading  Ship. 

Merchant  ‘Tailors  [of  tnerchancks  tailleures  of Tailler,  F. 
to  cut,  mercatores  fcijfores,  L.]  thefe  when  incorporated  into 
a  Company,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  T ailors,  i.  e.  makers 
of  Clothes,  by  the  addition  of  the  Words  Merchatides  of  Mer¬ 
chander,  to  buy  and  fell,  to  merehandife ;  and  mercator,  L. 
of  mercari,  of  the  fame  fignification  in  Latin,  and  Merchant 
\nEngliJb-,  but  rather  woollen  Drapers  or  Mercers  that  cut 
Cloths,  Stuffs  and  Silks  for  Sale ;  and  the  Latin  expreffing  the 
Word  Tailor  by  Scijfor,  favours  this  Notion ;  but  if  it  mull 
have  Reference  to  Dealers  in  Apparel,  it  rather  appears  they 
were  Salefmen,  than  working  Tailors,  by  the  addition  of  the 
Word  Merchant,  which  is  not  added  to  any  other  Handicraft. 
Some  fay  they  were  honoured  with  the  additional  Title  of 
Merchant,  by  King  Henry,  VII.  who  was  a  Brother  of  that 
Company,  as  were  6  Kings  more,  viz.  King  Richard,  II* 
and  III.  King  Edward,  IV.  King  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI. 

Merchantable,  Goods  that  is  fit  to  be  uttered  or  fold. 

Merchenlage  [my/icna-lag’aj  Sax.]  the  Law  of  the  Mer¬ 
cians,  a  People  who  antiently  inhabited  8  Counties  in  England. 

MeRchet,  a  Fine,  antiently  paid  by  inferior  Tenants  to 
their  Lord  of  the  Manour,  for  liberty  to  marry  their  Daugh¬ 
ters. 

Merchetum  [in  Scotland ]  a  Commutation  of  Money  or 
Cattle  antiently  given  to  the  Lord  to  buy  off  that  old,  impious 
Culiom  of  the  Lord’s  lying  the  iirll  Night  with  the  bridal 
Daughter  of  a  Tenant ;  which  Word  was  afterwards  ufedfor 
the  Fine  Tenants  paid  to  their  Lord,  to  have  leave  to  marry 
their  Daughters. 

Me'rciful  [of  jnerci,  F.  of  merces,  L.  a  reward,  and 
full]  full  of  pity  or  commiferation. 

Mercifulness,  fulnefs  of  pity,  &c. 

Me'rciless  [of  merci  and  lefts]  cruel 

Mercilesness,  cruelty. 

M  ercimo'niatus  Anglia  [old  Law]  the  Import:  of  Eng¬ 
land  upon  merchandize. 

MercuRial  [ mercurialis ,  L.]  full  of  mercury,  ingenious, 
brisk,  lively. 

Mercurial  Phofphorus,  a  Light  arifing  from  the  fluffing 
mercury  in  vacuo. 

Mercu'ri alist  [with  Aftrologers]  a  Perfon  born  under 
the  Planet  Mercury. 

Mercurials  [mercurialia,  L.]  medicines  prepared  with 
Quick-filver. 

Mercu'rius  dulcis  [i.  e.  fweet  Mercury]  Corrofive,  Subli- 
mative. 

Mercurius  Vita  [ 'the  Mercury  of  Life]  a  chymical  Prepa¬ 
ration  made  of  Butter  of  Antimony,  wafhed  or  diluted  in  a 
great  Quantity  of  warm  Water,  till  it  turn  to  a  white  Pow¬ 
der.  L.  The  fame  is  by  Chymifts  alfo  called  Algarot. 

MeRcury  [of  the  Pbilofopbcrs]  a  pure,  fluid  Subftance, 
in  form  of  common  mercury,  laid  to  be  in  all  metals,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  extradled  from  them. 

Mercury  [in  Aflronomy]  the  leaft  of  all  the  Planets,  and 
alfo  the  loweft  except  the  Moon.  Its  Charafteriftick  is  5  - 

Mercury  [with  Chymifts]  one  of  their  adtive  Principles 
taken  for  a  Spirit,  Quick-filver. 

Mercury  [with  Herbalijls]  a  Plant,  of  which  there  are 
two  Sorts,  viz.  Dog-mercury,  and  Good-harry,  or  Bonus 
Henricus. 

Mercury  [in  Heraldry]  in  blazoning  by  Planets,  fignifies 
Purple  or  Pur  pure. 

Mercury  [fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  as  tho’  medicurius  of 
medium  the  middle,  and  curius  quafi  currens,  i-  e.  running  or 
ftepping  in  between  ;  becaufe  Speech,  of  which  this  Deity  is 
made  the  Prefident,  runs  to  and  again  between  two  Perfons 
converfing  together;  others  derive  the  Name  of  Mercury,  q. 
mercium  curam,  as  one  taking  care  of  merchandize,  he  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  God  of  mcrchandizers]  he  was,  as  the  Poets 
feign,  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Main,  the  Daughter  of  Atlas , 
who  bears  the  Heavens  up  with  his  Shoulders,  and  was  bom 
upon  Mount  Cy/lene  in  Arcadia.  His  common  Office  was  to 
be  the  common  meffenge^  and  interpreter  of  the  Gods,  and 
therefore  had  Wings  on  his  Head  and  Heels,  and  a  Caduceus% 
which  is  a  Rod  with  two  Serpents  twilled  round  it,  in  his 
Hand,  in  Token  of  Peaqc,  and  Amity.  Other  of  his  Offices 
were  to  guard  the  Ways,  and  guide  the  deceas’d  Souls  into 
Hell;  and  therefore  the  Poets  fay,  that  none  can  die  till  Mer¬ 
cury  comes  to  break  the  Tic  that  unites  the  Body  and  Soul  toge- 
gether ;  and  according  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Metempfychoftfts, 

when 


when  thefe  Souls  have  pa  (Ted  many  Years  in  the  Rhfia.il  Fields, 
and  have  drank  of  the  River  Lethe,  he,  by  Virtue  of  his  Rod, 
caufes  them  to  pafs  into  other  Bodies  to  live  again. 

To  him  is  attributed  the  Invention  of  the  Lute,  and  a  kind 
of  Harp  which  he  prefented  to  Apollo.  He  was  accounted  the 
God  of  Eloquence,  and  alfo  of  Thieves,  having  been  a  very  dex¬ 
terous  Thief  himfclf,  as  appears  in  his  Healing  his  Sword  from 
Mars,  and  a  Pair  of  Tongs  from  Vulcan,  Venus's  Girdle  from 
her,  Neptune's  Trident  from  him,  and  Apollo's  Arrows  and 
his  Bealls,  when  he  fed  Admctus's  Cattle.  He  had  alfo  con¬ 
triv’d  to  have  fiolen  away  Jupiter's  Thunder-Bolts;  but  o- 
mitted  to  put  it  in  Execution  out  of  fear. 

Mercury  is  faid  to  have  had  one  Son  by  his  Siller,  the  Goddefs 
Venus  ,who  was  named  Hermaphrodite,  who  happening  to  meet 
with  the  Nymph  Salmacis  at  a  Fountain ;  the  Gods,  at  her  re¬ 
quell,  made  both  their  Bodies  but  one,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
both  Sexes  were  conferved  intire.  By  this  Fable  the  Poets 
would  intimate  the  Union  that  Ihould  be  between  married 
Perfons,  who  ought  to  be  as  one  Body  and  one  Heart. 

He  was  much  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians,  who  worlhip- 
ped  him  in  the  Image  of  a  Dog,  called  Anubis. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  famous  Trifmegiflus,  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  foil  Ages  of  the  World,  was  worlhipped  under 
the  Name  of  Mercury.  His  Statue  was  ufually  placed  in 
Markets,  and  therefore  he  was  call’d  he  was  paint¬ 

ed  with  yellow  Hair,  and  a  Purfe  in  his  Hand,  to  intimate  the 
Advantage  that  is  to  be  expedled  from  Learning  and  Dili¬ 
gence.  His  Statues  were  alfo  plac’d  in  High-ways,  unto 
which  they  offered  their  foil  Fruits.  His  Image  was  fome- 
times  that  of  Hercules  Gallicus,  out  ol  whofe  mouth  came 
forth  Chains  of  Gold,  which  were  joined  to  the  Ears  of  fe- 
veral  little  Men  that  Hood  at  his  Feet,  to  exprefs  the  Power 
of  Eloquence  that  enflaves  the  Auditors. 

The  Antients  alfo  painted  him  in  a  Coat  of  Flame- Colour, 
with  a  Mantle  of  pure  White,  trimmed  with  Gold  and  Silver, 
his  Hair  long,  yellow  and  Curled,  his  Cap  or  Hat  white, 
with  white  Wings  on  it,  and  on  his  Feet,  holding  in  his 
Hand  a  Caduceus,  or  Rod  of  Silver,  with  two  Serpents  twin¬ 


ing. 

London  Mercury,  a  News  Paper  fo  intitled. 

Mercury  Women,  Women  who  fell  News  Books  and  o- 
ther  Pamphlets  by  Wholefale  to  the  Hawkers,  who  fell  them 
again  by  Retail  about  the  Streets. 

Me'RCy  [of  miferefee,  L.  have  pity  on]  Pardon,  Favour. 

Mercy  [in  Law]  the  arbitrary  Proceedings  of  the  King, 
Lord  or  Judge,  in  punifhing  any  Offence,  not  diredtly  cen- 
fured  by  the  Law ;  as,  to  be  in  grievous  Mercy  with  the  King, 
i.  e.  to  be  in  hazard  of  great  Penalty. 

Mercy  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  as  a  Lady,  fitting 
upon  a  Lion,  holding  a  Spear  in  one  Hand,  and  an  Arrow 
which  Ihe  feems  to  caH  away  in  the  other. 

Mercy  Seat  [among  the  Jews']  a  Table  or  Cover  lin’d  on 
both  fides  with  Plates  of  Gold,  and  fet  over  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  a  Cherubim  of  Gold, 
with  Wings  fpreading  over  the  Mercy-Seat,  their  Faces  look¬ 
ing  one  towards  another. 

Merdi'ferous  [ merdifer ,  L.]  bearing  Dung. 

Me'rdose  [ merdofus ,  L.]  full  of  Dung  or  Ordure. 

Me  're  [  mejie,  Sax.  ]  a  Line  or  Boundary,  dividing 
plough’d  Lands  in  a  Common. 

Mere  [mejie,  Sax."]  a  Lake,  Pond  or  Pool. 

Mere  nnium  D  [of merreign  or  merrin,  O.  F.]  any  Tim- 

Mera  nnum  V,  her  or  Materials  of  Wood  for  Building. 

Marem.um  r  old  Latin  R  du 

Merre  mium  j 

Merennium  Vetus  [old  Lat ■  Reel]  the  refufe  Wood,  or  old 
Pieces  of  Timber  and  Boards,  left  in  the  midll  of  Rubbifli  af¬ 
ter  building,  repairing  or  pulling  down  of  Houfes. 

Me  retri/cious  [meretricius,  L.]  whorilh. 

M  eretri'ciousness,  whorifhnels. 

Meridian  [ ’lint a  meridiana  of  meridies,  L.  Noon  or  Mid¬ 
day]  the  firfl  meridian  is  altogether  Arbitrary,  and  therefore 
Afironomers  and  Geographers  generally  make  their  own  me¬ 
ridians.  The  Antients  placed  their  firfi  meridian  at  Fero,  one 
of  the  Canary  Iflands ;  and  from  the  Place  where  the  meridi¬ 
an  crofs’d  the  Equator,  number’d  their  Longitude,  Eajlward, 
round  the  whole  Globe ;  but  fince  the  difeovery  of  America, 
every'  Nation  placeth  their  firfi  meridian  at  the  chief  City  of 
their  Kingdom ;  and  then  from  that  meridian  accounts  longi- 
tuded  Eafi  and  Wejl  upon  the  Equator. 

Meridian  [of  a  caeleflial  Globe]  on  it  each  way  from  the 
Equinoflial,  is  counted  the  North  and  South  declination  of 
the  Sun  or  Stars. 

Meridian  [of  a  terre/lia!  Globe]  is  that  graduated  brazen 
meridian  on  which  the  Latitude  of  Places  is  counted. 

Magnetical  Meridian,  is  a  great  Circle,  which  the  mag¬ 


netic  Needle,  of  faccdle  of  the  Mariners  Compafs  only  re 
fpedls.  1 

Firjl  Meridian  [in  Geog.]  is  that,  from  which  the  refi  are 
reckoned,  accounted  Eafi  or  Wefi. 

Meridian  altitude  [of  the  Sun  or  Star]  is  their  greatefi 
Altitude  above  the  Horizon. 

Meridian  Line  [in  Dial!.]  is  a  right  Line  arifing  from  the 
interfedion  of  the  meridian  of  the  Place,  with  the  Plane  of 
the  Dial. 


Meridia'tion,  a  taking  a  Nap  at  Noon.  L. 

Meridional  [ meridionalis ,  L  ]  lying,  or,  that  is,  towards 
the  South,  Southern. 

Meridional  difiance  [in  Navigation]  is  the  difference  of 
the  Longitude,  between  the  meridian,  under  which  the  Ship 
is  at  prefent,  and  any  other  Hie  was  under  before. 

Meridional  Parti  [in  Navigation]  the  Parts  by  which  the 
meridians,  in  Wright's  or  Mercator's  Charts  increafe,  as  the 
Parallels  of  Latitude  decreafe. 

Meridiona'lity  of  a  Place,  its  Situation  in  refpedl  to 
the  meridian. 

Me'rils,  a  play  among  Boys,  called  alfo  five  PenyMorrice. 

Merkngu  es  [Cookery]  a  fort  of  Confeftion  made  of  Whites 
of  Eggs  and  feveral  Ingredients  for  Garnifhing  of  Diflies. 

Meri/smus  [useiv.uac,  Gr.]  a  rhetorical  Difpofition  of 
Things  in  their  proper  Places. 

Me'rii  [meritum  L  ]  defert,  worth,  excellency;  alfo  de¬ 
merit  or  ill-deferving. 

To  Me'rit  [j mereri ,  L.  meriter,  F.]  to  deferve,  to  be 
worthy  of  Reward  or  Punilhment. 

Merit  of  Congruity  [School  Perm]  is  when  there  is  no  jufi 
proportion  between  the  Aftion  and  the  Reward;  but  the 
Goodnefs  and  Liberality  of  the  befiower  makes  up  what  was 
wanting  in  the  Aflion. 

Merit  of  Condignity  [School  Term]  is  when  there  is  an  ab- 
folute  Equality  and  jufi  Efiimation,  between  the  Aflion  and 
the  Reward,  as  in  the  Wages  of  a  Workman. 

Merito  rious  [meritorius,  L.]  deferving,  that  deferves  a 
Reward  or  Recoinpence. 

Mer  ito'riousness,  defervingnefs. 

Me'ritot,  a  fort  of  Play  ufed  by  Children,  a  Twinging  in 
Ropes. 

Me'rkin  [of  mere,  F.  a  Mother,  and  kin,  a  diminutive] 
counterfeit  Hair  for  the  Privities  of  Women. 

M  e'rlin,  a  fort  of  Hawk,  Du. 

Me'lon  [in  Fortification]  that  part  of  a  Parapet,  that  is  be¬ 
tween,  or  is  terminated  by  two  Embrafures  of  a  Battery ;  fo 
that  its  Height  and  Thicknefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Pa¬ 
rapet,  which  is  generally  in  length  from  8  to  9  Foot  next 
the  Guns,  and  6  on  the  outfide;  6  Foot  in  height,  and  18 
Foot  thick. 

Me'rm  a  id  [prob.  of  mare,  L.  or  mer,  F.  the  Sea,  and 
maid]  a  Sea  Monfler,  which  is  deferibed  by  Painters  and 
Poets  with  the  upperParts  of  a  Woman,  and  the  lower  of  a  Fifii. 

Mermaid  [with  Heralds]  tho’  there  may  perhaps  be  fome 
Animals  in  the  Sea,  that  may  bear  fome  refemblance  to  what 
is  found  in  Coat  Armour ;  yet,  as  they  are  painted  in  fome 
Bearings,  as  Gules,  a  Mermaid  proper,  attiring  herfelf  with  her 
Comb  and  Glafs,  they  are  only  Fancies  of  Painters. 

Mermaids,  whereas  it  has  been  thought  they  have  been 
only  the  Produfl  of  Painters  Invention,  it  is  confidently  re¬ 
ported  that  there  is  in  the  following  Lake,  Filhes  which  dif¬ 
fer  in  nothing  from  Mankind,  but  in  the  want  of  Speech  and 
Reafon.  Father  Francis  de  Pavia,  a  Millionary,  being  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Congo  in  Africa,  who  would  not  believe  that 
there  were  fuch  Creatures ;  affirms,  that  the  Queen  of  Singn 
did  fee,  in  a  River  coming  out  of  the  Lake  Zaire,  many 
Mermaids  fomething  refembling  a  Woman  in  the  Breafis, 
Nipples,  Hands  and  Arms;  but  the  lower  Part  is  perfect 
Filh ;  the  Head  round,  the  Face  like  a  Calf ;  a  large  Mouth, 
little  Ears,  and  round  full  Eyes.  Which  Creatures  Father 


rula  often  faw  and  eat  of  them.  _ 

Aero'bibe  [merobibus,  L  ]  one  who  drinks  pure  Wine 
hout  a  mixture  of  Water. . 

/Ie'rriment,  merry-making,  jollity.  - 

He'rriness  [of  myJai£  and  nerje,  Sax]  chearfulnels, 

nefs  of  Mind.  .  ,  ,  • 

dE'RRY  [mynifc,  Srfx.]  gay,  cheerful,  jocund,  frolic  . 
iIerry  Wings  [in  Barbados]  a  Flye,  very  troublefomc  in 
Night. 


1 _ 1 


Water. 

Mes  Air  (jin  Horfemanjhip]  is  a  manage, 


half  terra  a  terra. 


and  half  a  Cornet.. 
Mesar/EUM 

whence  the  Veffels  of  it  arc 
raick,  L. 


Gr.  ]  the  fame  as  Mefenterium. 
called  as  well  Mefinterick  as  Mcfa- 


Mesa 


M  E 


M  E 


Mesara'ick  [of  Mefareeum,  L.  of  n<nt£ftitf ,  Gr.]  of  or 
pertaining  the  Mefentery. 

Mesaraick  Veins  [with  Anat.]  Branches  of  the  Vethe 
Port te,  arifing  from  or  inclofed  in  the  Mefentery. 

Mesch  fat,  a  mafhing  Veffel  for  Brewing. 

Mesente'rick  Plexus  [Anat.]  a  piece  of  Net-work,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Branches  or  Ramifications  of  the  Par  Vagum. 

Mesente'rick  Arteries  [with  Anatom.']  Arteries  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  menfentery.  The  upper  of  which  is  faid  to  fpread 
it  felf  amidft  the  fmall  Guts,  and  the  under  one  to  pafs  on  to 
the  lower  Part  of  the  mefentery. 

Mesenterick  Vein  [with  Anatom.]  the  right  Branch  of 
the  Vena  porta,  which  extends  or  fpreads  it  felf  over  the  Guts 
"Jejunum,  Ileum,  Ceecum  and  Colon. 

Mese'ntery  [with  Anatom.]  a  membranous  Part,  fituated 
in  the  lower  Belly;  which  is  inrich’d  with  Glandules  or  Ker¬ 
nels,  Nerves,  Arteries,  Veins  and  Veffels,  which  carry  the 
Juices  call’d  Chyle  and  Lympba,  and  fallen  the  Bowels  to  the 
Back,  and  to  one  another. 

Me'slinT  [of  mejler,  F.  to  mingle]  Corn  that  is  mixed. 

Marlin  J  as  Wheat,  Rye,  £sV.  to  make  Bread. 

Mesn  T  [in  Law]  a  Lord  of  a  Manour  who  holds  of  a 

M  easn  J  luperior  Lord,  that  has  Tenants  under  him- 
felf;  alfo  a  Writ  lying  where  there  is  a  Lord  Mefn  and  a 
Tenant. 

Me'snalty  [ Laiu  Term]  the  Right  of  the  Mefn  Lord. 

Meso'colon  [puAk.uk or,  Gr.]  that  Part  of  the  mefentery, 
which  is  continued  to  the  great  Guts,  and  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  Gut  Colon,  from  whence  it  takes  its  Name,  L  Anat. 

Mfso'ph^rum  [^(ro'<?cu£yt',  Gr.]  Indian  Spikenard,  one 
of  the  three  Sorts  that  bears  a  Leaf  of  the  middle  lize,  L. 

Mesoglo'ssi  [Anat.]  Mufcles  the  fame  as  GeniogloJJi. 

Mesna'cery  [of  mefnie ,  F.  a  Family]  the  prudent  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  Family. 

Mesol a'bium  Gr.]  a  mathematical  Inflrument 

ifor  finding  mean  Proportions  between  any  two  Lines  given. 

Meso-logarithm,  Logarithms  of  the  Cofigns  and  Co¬ 
tangents. 

■  Meso'leucus  [w»>'u»Br,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  black 
and  having  a  white  ftreak  in  the  middle. 

Mesome'las  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  with  a 

a  black  Vein,  parting  every  Colour  in  the  midft. 

Mesopleu  rii  [Anat.]  the  intercoftal  Mufcles,  which  lie 
between  the  Ribs,  22  in  Number. 

Mesopleu’ria  [/utcre^Ae [/£«!►  of  nine,  the  middle,  and 
mh.'wpo,,  the  Pleura ,  Gr.]  the  middle  Spaces  between  the 
Ribs. 

Mesozeu'cma  Gr.]  part  of  a  "Zeugma ,  a  Fi¬ 

gure  in  Grammatical  Conftrudlion. 

Mespi'eum  [^a-Aov,  Gr.]  a  medlar  Tree,  L. 

M  e'spilus  [with  Botan.]  a  medlar  Tree,  L. 

Mess  [either  of  me/e.  Sax.  a  Table,  or  mijfus,  q.  cibus 
mijfus,  L.  or  mes,  F.j  a  Portion  of  Victuals  for  one  or  more 
Perfons. 

Mess  [on  Ship  Board]  a  Divilion  of  a  Ship’s  Crew,  fomc- 
times  3,  4  or  6,  who  jointly  diet  together,  for  the  more  eafy 
diftribution  of  the  Victuals. 

Mf.'ssa  [Mufi.  Books]  particular  pieces  of  divine  Mufick, 
tiled  in  the  Roman  Church,  Ital. 

Me'ssage  [meffaggio,  Ital.]  an  Errand,  F. 

Messa'gery  [ jnejjagerie ,  F.]  the  diligent  bringing  of  a 
publick  MelTage. 

Messa  rius  [ old  Law]  a  Reaper  or  Mower. 

Mf.sse,  an  Indian  piece  of  Money,  in  value  i^ooPetties 
or  1  5  d.  Sterling. 

Messenger  [ mejjager ,  F.]  one  who  carries  Meflages  be¬ 
tween  Party  and  Party ;  delivers  Letters,  &c. 

Messengers  of  the  Exchequer,  Officers  of  that  Court, 
who  attend  the  Lord  Treafurer,  to  carry  his  Letters  and 
Orders. 

Messengers  of  the  King,  Officers  who  wait  at  the  Se¬ 
cretaries  Office  to  carry  Dilpatches;  alfo  to  take  into  Cuftody 
State  Prifoners. 

Messenger  of  the  Prefs,  one  who,  by  order  of  the  Court, 
fearches  Bookfellers  Shops,  Printing  Houfes,  to  find  out  fe- 
ditious  and  treafonable  Books. 

Messi'ah  [HIUJO,  Mefljidch,  Heb.  i.  e.  Anointed,  the 
lame  as  Xe*A;  in  Greek]  the  Name  and  Title  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jefus  Cbrijl. 

Messieu  rs,  is  a  French  Title  of  Honour  or  Civility,  is 
the  plural  Number  of  Motif  eur,  and  with  us  lignifies  Sirs . 

Messi'na  [old Deeds]  reaping  Time,  Harvell. 

M  e'ssor,  a  Reaper,  L. 

Messo'rious  [mejforius,  L.j  of  or  pertaining  to  Reaping 
and  Harveft. 


Me'ssuage  [in  Com.  Law]  a  dwelling  Houfe  with  fonie 
Land  adjoining,  as  Garden,  Orchard,  £sV.  and  all  other 
Conveniences  belonging  to  it. 

Messua'gium  [in  Scotland]  the  fame  as  a  Manour  Houfe 
in  England ;  the  principal  Place  or  dwelling  Houfe  within  a 
Barony  or  Lordlhip. 

Mesti  zo’s,  the  Breed  of  Spaniards  and  Americans. 

Mesy'mnicum,  a  Name  given  by  the  Antients  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Part  of,  or  to  Verfes  in  their  Tragedy ;  it  was  a  kind  of 
Burden,  as  Io  Paean,  Hymen ;  O  Hymen&e,  or  the  like. 

Meta'basis  [ps-udfiaont,  Gr.]  a  tranfition  or  palling  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

Metabasis  [in  Phyfick]  the  palling  from  one  Indication 
to  another,  or  from  one  method  of  Cure  to  another. 

Metabasis  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure  by  which  the 
Orator  pafles  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  thefe  Things  are 
mof  delightful :  nor  are  thefe  Things  left  pleafurable. 

Meta'bole  [/*jttM»,  Gr.]  a  change  or  alteration. 

Met  a  bole  [in  Medicine]  a  change  of  Time,  Air  or 
Difeafes. 

Metaca'rpium  T  [with  Anatoml]  the  back  of  the  Hand, 

Metaca'rpus  j  which  is  compos’d  of  four  fmall 
longilh  Bones,  wrhich  ftretch  out  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  and 
are  named  Poft  Brachialia,  L. 

Metacarpus  [with  Anatom. ]  Bone  of  the  Arm  made  up 
of  four  Bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  Fingers;  the  biggelt 
and  longell:  of  which  bears  up  the  Fore-Finger,  L. 

Metachro'nism  [iJfmxesnriAf,  Gr.]  an  Error  in  the 
Computation  of  Time,  eitheir  in  defedt  or  excefs. 

Me'tacism  [with  Gram.]  a  defedt  in  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  Letter  M. 

Metaco'ndyli  [mst»k<WV\o/,  Gr.]  the  outmofl  Bones  of 
the  Fingers. 

Me'tals  [metalla,  L.  i«,  Gr.]  well  digelted  and 
compadt  Bodies,  generated  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  fub- 
terraneous  Fires  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  which  are 
heavy,  hard  and  fufible,  and  are  capable  either  of  being 
melted  with  a  very  Itrong  Fire,  or  hammered  out  into  thin 
Plates;  they  are  generally  reckoned  feven,  Gold,  Silver, 
Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  Lead  and  Quick-filver.  The  Particles 
that  compofe  thefe  Metals  are  Salt,  Oil  and  Earth,  which 
being  mingled  together,  and  meeting  in  the  long  and  branchy 
Pores  ol  the  inward  Parts  of  the  Earth,  are  there  fo  llraitly. 
linked  together,  that  Art  has  not  yet  found  out  means  to  fe- 
parate  them. 

Bath  Metal  a  fadlitious  Metal,  compofed  of  the  fi- 

Princes  Metal  j  nelt  Brafs,  mixed  with  Tin  or  Lome 
Mineral. 

Bell  Metal,  a  Compofition  of  Copper  and  Tin  melted 
together. 

Metals  [in  Heraldry]  are  only  two,  Gold  called  Or,  and 
Silver  called  Argent.  And  it  is  a  general  Rule  in  Heraldry, 
never  to  place  Metal  upon  Metal,  or  Colour  upon  Colour; 
fo  that  if  the  Field  be  of  one  of  the  Metals,  the  Bearing  mull 
be  of  fome  Colour ;  and  if  the  Field  be  of  any  Colour,  the 
Bearing  muff  be  of  one  of  the  Metals. 

Over  Metal  [in  Gunnery]  in  difparting  a  Piece  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  Gunners  fay,  it  is  laid  over  Metal,  when  the  Mouth 
of  it  lies  higher  than  the  Breech. 

To  be  laid  under  Metal  [in  Gunnery]  is  when  the  Mouth 
of  a  Piece  of  Ordnance  lies  lower  than  her  Breech. 

Right  zoith  Metal  [in  Gunnery]  when  a  Piece  of  Ord¬ 
nance  lies  truly  level,  point  blank,  or  right  with  the  mark. 
Gunners  fay,  file  lies  right  with  her  Metal. 

Superficies  of  Metals  [in  Gunnery]  is  the  furface  or  out- 
fide  of  a  Gun. 

Meta'lepsis  [viiTti'Mnhf,  Gr.]  a  participating  or  taking; 
alfo  a  tranflating  or  transfering,  L. 

Metalepsis  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  a  continuation  of  a 
Trope  in  one  Word,  thro’ a  fucceflionof  Significations,  the 
fame  that  in  Latin  is  call’d  Participatio  and  Tranfumptio,  L. 

Metale'ftick  [uno-diT-mus,  Gr.]  tranllative. 

Met aleptick  snotion  [with  Anatom. ]  a  tranfverfe  motion, 
as  of  a  Mufcle,  &c. 

Meta'llick'"'.  [psTHVLu’c,  Gr.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or 

Meta'llinej  partaking  of  the  Nature  of  Metals. 

Metalliferous  [metallifer,  L.  of  Gr.] 

bearing  or  producing  Metals. 

__  Meta  llist  ["irKMiJr,  Gr.]  one  who  is  skilled  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Metals;  alfo  one  who  works  in  the  Mines. 

Met  a  llo'g  r  a  ph  y  [^eTaw.oj-eafla,  Gr.]  a  Treatife  or  De- 
feription  of  Metals. 

Metallurgist  [of  Metal,  and  «mT©-,  a 

Workman,  Gr.]  a  Metallifl,  one  that  works  in  Metals,  or 
fearches  into  the  Nature  of  them,  as  Chymills  do. 


Ms- 


Metallurgy  of  ^itwwok  and  tpjer,  Gr. 

Work]  is  the  working  on  Metals  in  order  to  render  them 
hard,  bright,  beautiful  or  ufeful. 

Metamo'rphists,  a  Name  given  to  thofe  Sacramenta- 
rians,  who  affirmed  that  the  Body  of  Jcfus  at  his  Afcenfion, 
went  into  Heaven  metamorphifed  or  wholly  deified. 

To  Meta  mo'rphize  [ petamorphofer ,  F.  (M-mjupsou,  Gr.] 
to  change  from  one  Form  or  Shape  to  another. 

Metamo'rphosis  [ni-mnipSunc,  Gr.]  any  extraordinary 
alteration  or  change. 

Metamorphosis  [with  Naturalifls]  is  apply’d  to  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  an  Animal  undergoes,  both  in  the  Formation 
and  Growth;  and  alfo  to  the  various  Shapes  fome  Infers  in 
particular  pafs  through,  as  the  Silk-Worm,  and  the  like. 

Metangi'smonites  [of  *>>©■',  Gr.  a  Veil'd]  a  fort  of 
Chrillian  Hercticks,  who  fay,  that  the  Word  is  in  his  Father, 
as  one  Veil'd  is  in  another. 

Metape-dium  [with  Anatom.]  the  Inilep,  that  Part  of  the 
Foot  which  anfwers  to  the  Mctatarfus  in  the  Hand,  L. 

Meta'noea  Gr.]  a  change  of  Mind  or  Opinion. 

Me'taphor  [AtEia:°e*,  Gr.]  is  a  putting  a  foreign  Name 
for  a  proper  one,  which  is  borrowed  from  fomething  like  that 
it  is  fpoken  of;  as  the  King  is  faid  to  be  the  Head  of  his  King¬ 
dom;  becaufe  the  Head  is  the  chief  of  all  the  Members.  Me¬ 


taphors  ought  to  be  taken  from  thofe  Things  that  are  fenfible 
by  the  Body,  which  the  Eye  often  meets  with,  and  of  which 
the  Mind  will  form  an  Image,  without  fearching  after  it. 

Metapho'rical  [ metaphoricus ,  L.  Gr.]  of 

or  pertaining  to  a  Metaphor ;  figurative. 

Meta'phrasis  Gr.]  a  bare  Tranflation  out  of 

one  language  into  another. 

Me'taphrast  Gr.]  one  who  tranflates  Word 

for  Word ;  alfo  a  Gloffographer,  an  Interpolator. 

Metaphre'num  [^TOfptv  r,  Gr.]  that  Part  of  the  Back 
which  comes  after  the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff-. 

Metaphysical  [wja^df,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
metaphyficks. 

Metaphy'sicks  \ars  mctaphyfica,  of ntvt<pv<rtvj,  Gr.  q.  d. 
treating  of  Things  above  or  beyond  Nature]  is  a  Science 
which  confiders  Beings,  as  being  abftra&ed  from  all  matter  : 
in  Beings  it  confiders  two  Things,  i .  The  Effence  of  it, 
which  feems  to  have  a  real  Being,  tho’  it  does  not  exlft,  as  a 
Rofe  in  the  depth  of  Winter.  2.  The  Exiftence  which  is 
aftully  in  Being,  as  the  Exiftence  of  a  Rofe  or  Tulip,  is  that 
by  which  they  now  are.  In  every  Being  it  confiders  three 
Properties ;  the  Unity ,  the  Goodnefs  and  Truth  of  it.  And  it 
alfo  treats  of  Powers,  Adis,  Principles  and  Caufes.  And  in 
Oppofition  to  Ariftotle,  and  others,  proves  that  the  World 
was  not  eternal;  fo  that  Metaphyficks  may  be  called  natural 
Theology,  and  tranfeends  all  the  other  Parts  of  Philofophy. 

AIetaphysicks,  gives  an  Account  of  Being,  in 
its  moft  abftraded  Nature  ;  and  under  this  Notion  it  may  bear 
this  Definition.  Being  is  that  which  has  in  itfelf  a  real  and 
pofitive  Exiftence. 

Me’taplasm  [  ns-rtTrKn-rfic,  Gr.  ]  a  rhetorical  Figure, 
wherein  Words  or  Letters  are  tranfpofed  or  placed  contrary 
to  their  natural  Order. 

Metap'tosis  [vswtfa'irrr,  Gr.]  a  falling  away. 

Metaptosis  [in  Medicine']  the  degenerating  of  one  Difeafe 
into  another,  as  when  a  quartan  Ague  degenerates  into  a  ter¬ 


tian. 

Met  a 'stasis  [Vs-w^oir,  Gr  ]  a  Change,  when  one  thing 
is  put  for  another. 

Metastasis  [with  Phyficians ]  is  when  a  Difeafe  removes 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  apopleftick  People,  when 
the  matter  which  affe&s  the  Brain  is  tranflated  into  the 
Nerves. 

Metasy'ncrisis  [of  ^1“  and  a-JyXitmc,  Gr.]  a  reftoring  of 
the  Parts  or  Paffages  of  the  Body  to  their  natural  State. 

Metasyncrisis  [in  Phyfick]  the  Operation  of  a  Medicine 
outwardly  apply’d,  when  it  effe&ually  draws  out  Humours 
from  their  clofeft  Recedes. 

Metata'rsus  [of  y-tid  and  mpmc,  Gr.]  the  middle  of  the 
Foot,  which  is  compofed  of  five  fmall  Bones  conneded  to 
thofe  of  the  firft  Part  of  the  Feet. 

Meta'thesis  [(Vtwidtsjf,  Gr.]  a  Tranfpofition,  Change, 


(Ac. 

To  Mete  [metiri,  L.]  to  meafure. 

Mete  Corn,  a  certain  meafure  or  portion  antiently  given 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Manour,  as  an  Encouragement  or  Reward 
for  Work  or  Labour. 

Mete  Gavel,  a  Rent  antiently  paid  in  Viduals. 

Mete  Wand,  a  Yard  or  meafuring  Rod. 

Metempsy'chi  [/um^Ro/,  Gr.]  Hereticks  who  held  the 
Metempfychofis  or  Tranfmigration  of  Souls. 

Metempjy'chosis  Gr.]  a  tranfmigration  or 


palling  of  the  Soul  out  of  one  Body  into  another,  at  death; 
either  into  the  Body  of  a  Man  or  into  that  of  fome  other  Ani¬ 
mal. 

Mete'mptosis  [with  Mathematicians]  ufed  particularly  in 
Chronology,  exprefling  the  folar  Equation,  neceflary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  new  Moon  from  happening  a  Day  too  late :  as  on 
tne  contrary  Proemptofis  fignifies  the  lunar  Equation,  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  the  new  Moon  from  happening  a  Day  too  foon; 

AIeteorolo  gica  l  [of  A<£T!aefA«>oMf,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining 
to  meteors  or  meteorology. 

Meteoro'logist  [At<TE»efAo>©->  Gr.]  one  skilled  in,  or 
who  treats  of  meteorology. 

Meteoro'logy  [^«Tt«ejxo><*,  Gr.]  a  Difcourfe  or  Trea- 
tife  of  meteors,  explaining  their  Origin,  Formation,  Kinds, 
Phaenomena,  £sV. 

Me  T EORO^SCOP Y  [/umacfiriMnf*  of  and  Gr. 

to  view]  that  part  of  Altronomy  that  confiders  or  treats  of  the 
difference  of  fublime  heavenly  Bodies,  the  diftance  of  the 
Stars,  £57. 

Mete'o  rs  \tneteora,  L.  of  of  /At*  beyond,  and 

Gr.  to  lift  up,  and  fo  are  denominated  from  their  Elevations, 
becaufe  for  the  moft  part  they  appear  to  be  high  in  the  Air] 
thefe  according  to  Defcartes,  are  certain  various  Impreffions, 
made  upon  the  Elements,  exhibiting  them  in  different  Forms ; 
as  ignis  fatuus,  ignis  pyramidalis,  draco  volans,  &c.  meteors 
are  diftinguiffied  into  3  forts.  Fiery,  Airy  and  Watery. 

Fiery  Meteors,  are  compos’d  of  a  fat,  fulphureous,  kind¬ 
led  Smoak :  when  this  is  diverfified  according  to  their  figure, 
fituation,  motion  and  magnitude.  For  When  this  fat  is  kindled 
the  Smoak  appears  in  the  Form  of  alighted  Candle,  it  is  called 
by  the  Latins,  Ignis  fatuus,  i.  e.  Jack  in  a  Lanthorn,  or 
Will  in  a  Wifp,  by  the  Englijh.  When  it  appears  like  a  crofs 
Bar  or  Beam,  the  Latins  call  it  Trabs.  When  it  refcmbles  a 
Pillar  of  Fire  Handing  upright,  they  call  it  Ignis  pyramidalis ; 
and  when  the  middle  Parts  are  thicker  and  broader  than  the 
ends,  they  call  it  Draco  volans,  i.  e.  a  flying  Dragon ;  and 
when  it  feems  to  skip  like  a  Goat,  appears  fometimes  kind¬ 
led,  and  fometimes  not,  they  call  it  Capra  faltans.  i.  e.  a 
skipping  Goat . 

Airy  Meteors,  are  fuch  as  confift  of  flatuous  and  fpiritu- 
ous  Exhalations,  fuch  as  Winds. 

Watery  Meteors,  confift  of  Vapours  or  watery  Particles, 
which  are  feparated  one  from  the  other,  by  the  Aftion  of 
Heat,  and  modified  after  a  various  manner ;  fuch  as  Clouds, 
Rain,  Mills,  Hail,  Snow,  Hoar-Frofts,  ksc. 

Appearing  AIeteors,  arc  appearances  call’d  mock  Suns, 
mock  Aloons,  the  meteor  call’d  Virga,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Rod  or  Fire-brand 

To  Meteori'ze,  to  afeerid  upwards. 

Me'ter'1  [ metrum ,  L.  #>,  Gr.]  meafure,  or  Verfes 

AIe'treJ*  compofed  by  meafure. 

Metereo'scopist  [of  AWffiov and  rtssn't®,  Gr.  to  view]  one 
who  ftudies  the  difference  of  fublime  heavenly  Bodies,  the 
diftance  of  the  Stars,  &c. 

Methe/glin  [metltipgljm,  C.  Brit.  prob.  of  ^ new 
Wine,  and  diy\m,  Gr.  fplendid,  noble]  a  potable  Liquor 
made  of  Water,  Hony,  Herbs,  Spices,  £sV. 

Me'thod  [metbodusy  L.  prob.  of  and  Gr.  a 

way]  an  apt  dilpofition  of  Things,  or  a  placing  them  in  their 
natural  Order,  fo  as  to  be  eafieft  underftood  or  retained.  . 

—  Method  [with  Logicians]  is  the  Art  ofdifpofing  a  Series 
of  Thoughts,  either  to  find  out  a  Truth  that  is  unknown  to 
our  felves,  or  to  convince  others  of  a  T ruth  that  we  know  ; 
and  this  method  is  call’d  Analyfis  and  Synthefis. 

Analytical  Method  [with  Mathematicians]  or  Algebra,  is 
nothing  but  a  general  Analyfis  of  the  pure  Mathematicks.;  or 
it  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fhews  how  to  folve  Queftions, 
and  demonftrate  Theorems,  by  inquiring  into,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  Nature  and  Frame  of  Things,  which  is  as  it  were  (for  that 
Purpofe)  refolv’d  into  its  Parts,  or  taken  all  to  Pieces,  and 

then  put  together  again.  .  .  , .  ,  ,  .  t 

Poriflical Method  [with  Mathematicians]  is  a  method  that 
fhews  when,  by  what  means,  and  how  many  different  ways 
a  Problem  may  be  refolved.  .  .  , 

Synthetical  Method  of  Enquiry  or  Demonftration  [with 
Mathematicians]  is  when  the  Enquirer  purfues  the  1  ruth, 
chiefly  by  Reafons  drawn  from  Principles  that  have  been  be¬ 
fore  eftablifhed,  and  Propofitions  that  have  been  before  pro v  d; 
and  fo  proceeds  by  a  long  regular  Chain,  till  at  kngth  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Conclufion.  This  is  the  method  that  Euclid  has 
follow’d  in  his  Elements,  and  that  moft  of  the  Antients  have 
follow’d  in  their  Demonftrations,  and  is  contradiftinguilh  d 
from  the  analytical  method. 

Zetetick  Method  [with  Mathem.]  is  the  analytick  or _ alge¬ 
braical  method  of  refolving  Queftions ;  by  which  the  Nature 
and  Reafon  of  the  Thing  is  chiefly  fought  for  and  difcoteu  , 
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Methodical  [ methodicus ,  L.  lu^fndc,  Gr.]  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  method. 

Methodical  Phyfick,  is  that  Pradlice  of  Phyfick  that  is 
conducted  by  Rules,  fuch  as  were  taught  by  Galen  and  Iris 
Followers  in  oppofition  to  Empirical. 

Methodists,  thofe  who  treat  of  method,  or  affe£l  to  be 
methodical ;  or  that  follow  the  methodical  Pradlice  of  any  Art. 

To  Methodize,  to  bring  into  good  order  or  method. 

Meto'nick  Year  [fo  named  from  Me  ton  of  Athens,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  it]  is  the  fpace  of  19  Years,  in  which  time  the  Lu¬ 
nations  return  and  happen  as  they  were  before. 

Metony'mical  [ metonymicus ,  L.  nenivv/uiuc,  Gr.]  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  figure  Metonymy. 

Me'tonymy  [yM-mw/u-j,  Gr.  i.  e.  one  Name  put  for  an¬ 
other]]  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick,  when  a  Name  is  made  ufe  of 
befirjes  that  which  is  proper,  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  beat 
the  French,  where  is  meant,  the  Army  under  the  Duke’s 
Condudl  ;  or  as  every  Body  reads  Cicero,  i.  e.'  Cicero's  Works. 

Meto'pa  [ywnssras,  Gr.]  a  fpace  or  interval  between  every 
Trig'yph  in  the  Frize  of  the  Dorick  Order ;  alfo  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  mortife  Holes  of  Rafters  and  Planks. 

Mfto’pion  [Vmtotboi-,  G.]  a  Plant  that  yields  the  Gum  cal¬ 
led  Galbanum.  L. 

Metopo'scopist  [of  fwm'meniiTda  of  the  Forehead, 

and  axovia  to  view,  £gV.]  one  who  tells  the  Natures  or  Incli¬ 
nations  of  Men,  by  looking  in  their  Faces. 

Metoposcopy  [metopofcopia,  L.  fuwmamnia  of  the 
Forehead,  and  wni*,  Gr.  to  view]  the  Art  of  knowing  die 
Natures  and  Inclinations  of  Men,  by  beholding  their  Faces. 

Me'tra,  it  is  related,  that  Metra,  the  Daughter  of  Eri- 
ficthon,  could  change  her  Shape  whenever  Ihe  pleafed. 
The  reallity  of  the  Fable  is,  Erificthon  was  a  Man  of  Yheffaly, 
who  having  fpent  all,  he  was  reduced  to  Poverty.  He  had 
a  Daughter  named  Metra,  a  very  beautiful  Woman,  fo  hand- 
fome,  that  whofoever  did  but  fee  her  fell  in  Love  with  her. 
But  in  thofe  Days  Men  did  not  hire  Miilrefles  with  money ; 
but  inftead  of  it,  fome  gave  Horfes,  fome  Cows,  fome  Sheep 
or  whatfoever  Metra  demanded.  Upon  this  the  Yhejfalians, 
feeing  that  all  thefe  Neceflaries  of  Life  were  fcraped  together 
for  Erificthon,  faid  Metra  was  his  Horfe,  his  Cow,  and  every 
thing  elfe.  Palaphatus . 

Me'tre,  a  Turkifo  meafure  of  Wine,  containing  2  Quarts, 
1  Pint,  i. 

Metre nchy'ta  [furffyx«nnt  of  the  Womb,  and 

*yX’ja>  Gr.  to  pour  out]  an  Inilrument  for  injecting  Liquors 
into  the  Womb. 

Metr  et  a  Gr.]  an  Attick  liquid  meafure  contain¬ 

ing  1  o  Gallons,  3  Quarts  and  a  little  more. 

Metrical  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Meter  or 

Verfe. 

Me  trice  Gr.]  that  Part  of  antient  Mufick, 

employ’d  about  the  Quantities  of  Syllables. 

Metrocomi'a  ucftct,  Gr.]  a  Town  that  had  other 
Towns  under  its  Jurifdidion. 

Metropo'lit  an  [ metropolitanus ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  Metropolis. 

A  Metropolitan  [/Mr^mX'int,  Gr.]  an  Archbifhop,  fo 
called,  becaufc  his  See  is  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom. 

Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  all  England,  a  Title 
ufually  given  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Metropolitan  and  Primate  ^"England,  a  Title  given 
to  the  Archbifhop  of  York, 

Metropolis  [usT^oarox/f  of  funr »p,  a  Mother,  and  ori\ic, 
Gr.  a  City]  the  chief  City  of  a  Kingdom,  Province,  &c. 

METROPRO'PTOSIS  [«<T/>03?«ffjf  of|£*«T/>*  and  jrg?;r7a»JC,  Gr. 
a  falling  down]  the  falling  down  of  the  Womb. 

Mett  [inetrt,  5^.r.]  a  Saxon  Meafure,  about  a  Bufhel. 

ME'TTADEL  [at  Florence,  &c.]  a  Meafure  of  Wine,  con¬ 
taining  one  Quart  and  near  half  a  Pint,  two  of  which  make 
a  Flask. 

Me'TTESHEP  [mefeteyeep,  Sax.]  a  Fine  paid  by  the  Te¬ 
nant  to  his  Lord,  for  his  having  omitted  to  do  fome  cufloma- 
ry  Duty. 

Mettle  [in  a  Figurative  Senfe]  Fire,  Brisknefs,  Spright- 
linefs,  Vigour,  as  a  Horfe,  or  Youth  of  Mettle,  See. 

Me/ttlesom  [of  metallum,  L.  and  Jr'om,  Sax.]  full  of 
Vigour,  fprightly. 

Me'ttlesomness,  brisknefs,  livelinefs. 

Meu  m  [ww,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Mew,  wild  Dill  or  Spikenel,1 
which  produces  Stalks  and  Leaves,  like  the  wild  Annis. 

Meum  and  Tuum  [/.  e.  mine  and  thine]  fignifies  Proper¬ 
ty;.  that  which  of  Right  or  Juftice  belongs  to,  or  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Property  of  any  Perfon  or  Perfons,  whether  obtained 
by  legal  Conveyance,  as  an  Inheritance  or  a  Legacy,  or  by 
Purchafe  or  Acquifition,  by  Labour,  Merit,  tfc.  L. 

Mew  [mep,  Sax.]  a  Bird,  a  Sea-mew. 


Mew  [ hieroglyphically ]  a  Sea-mew,  being  a  Bird  fo  very 
light,  as  to  be  carried  away  with  every  Wind,  was  by  the 
Antients  put  to  reprefent  an  unconftant  Perfon,  and  one 
unfettled  in  his  Mind. 

A  Hazvk  Mew  [.with  Falconers ]  a  Coop  for  Hawks,  or  a 
kind  of  Cage  where  Hawks  are  wintered,  or  kept  while  they 
mew  or  change  their  Feathers:  whence  the  Place  called  the 
Mues  or  Mews,  near  Charing-Crofs,  took  itsName;  it  having 
formerly  been  the  Place  where  the  King’s  Hawks  were 
kept. 

To  Mew  [ miauler ,  F.  niafcoetl,  Tout.]  to  cry  like  a  Cat. 

To  Mew  [muer,  F.]  to  call  the  Horns  as  a  Stag  does. 

To  Mew  up,  to  Ihut  up. 

Meya  [ old  Red]  a  Mow  of  Corn  laid  up  in  a  Barn. 

Meze'rion  [Botany]  the  dwarf  Bay-Tree. 

Me'zzanine  [in  Ar  chit  eld]  an  Entrefole,  or  little  Win¬ 
dow,  lels  in  height  than  breadth,  ferving  to  illuminate  an 
Attic,  &c. 

Me'tzo  tindo'X  [/.  e.  middle  tindlure]  a  particular  way 

Mezzo  tinto  J  of  engraving  Copper  Plates,  by  punch¬ 
ing  and  fcraping  them. 

Mia'sma  [uWfe*,  Gr.]  a  contagious  Infedlion  in  the 
Blood  and  Spirits,  as  in  the  Plague,  &c.  more  particularly 
fuch  Particles  or  Atoms,  as  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  diltem- 
pered,  putrifying  or  poifonous  Bodies,  and  to  affedl  Perfons 
at  a  dillance. 

Ml/CEL  Gemotes  [micel-£emofc,  Sax.]  great  Councils  of 

Kings  and  Saxon  Noblemen. 

Mi’ce,  of  Moufe ;  which  fee. 

Mi  chaelmass,  the  Feltival  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
Angel,  obferved  on  the  29th  of  September. 

To  Mi'che,  to  abfent,  as  Truants  do  from  School,  to 
hide  ones  felf  out  of  the  way. 

Mi  cher  [of  miche,  F.  a  Crumb,  or  mifer,  L.  a  Mifer] 
a  covetous,  fordid  Fellow,  a  Hunk. 

Ml'CHES  [miche,  F.]  white  Loaves  antiently  paid  as  a 
Rent  to  fome  Manours. 

Mi  couppe'  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Term  ufed  by  French 
Heralds,  when  the  Efcutcheon  is  parted  per  feffe,  only  half 
way  a  crofs,  where  fome  other  Partition  meets  it ;  and  in 
blazon  it  ought  to  be  exprell,  whether  fuch  Partition  is  to 
be  a  Dcxtra,  or  a  Siniftra. 

Mi'CROCOSM  [of  little,  and  the  World,  Gr.] 

the  Body  of  Man  fo  call’d  by  way  of  Excellency,  becaufc  of 
the  admirable  Variety  and  curious  Frame  of  its  feveral  Parts. 

Microcosmo  graphy  [of  pixfic,  xor/xot  and  > Gr. 
a  Defcription]  a  Defcription  of  the  Microcofm  or  little  World, 
i.  e.  Man. 

Micro'grAPHY  [of (xmfU  and  Gr.  to  deferibe]  the 

Defcription  of  the  Parts  and  Properties  of  fuch  very  Imall 
Objedls,  which  cannot  be  difeerned  by  the  Eye  without  the 
help  of  a  Microfcopc. 

Micro'logy  [micrslogia,  L.  of  |U<*e?Xo}-i«,  Gr.]a  Speech 
that  hath  neither  Words  nor  Sentences  of  any  moment. 

Micro  meter  [of  and  Gr.  meafure]  an 

aftronomical  Inilrument  made  of  Brafs,  having  a  movement, 
a  Plate  divided  like  the  Dial  Plate  of  a  Clock,  with  an  Index 
or  Hand,  &c.  which  may  be  fitted  to  a  large  Telefcope, 
and  ufed  in  finding  the  Diameters  of  the  Stars. 

Mi'crophones  [of  t+.x-ed  and  Taw,  a  Voice,  Gr.]  Inliru- 
ment  for  magnifying  Imall  Sounds. 

Micro  scope  [of  and  Gr.  to  view]  an  op¬ 

tical  Inilrument,  which  magnifies  any  Objedl;  by  means  of 
which  the  fmallell  Objefl  may  be  difeerned. 

Micao'sph^brum  [fUKsii TtM&u,  Gr.]  the  Plant  Spikenard, 
with  a  fmall  Leaf,  the  leall  and  bell  of  the  three  forts,  L. 

Microu'sticks  [of  .“<*£«  little,  and  **»■•$■» r,  Gr.  hearing] 
Inllruments  to  help  the  Hearing  and  magnify  Sounds, 

MicrophthAlmy  [of  and  o;d«XA**ae,  Gr.]  aDif- 
eafe  in  the  Eyes;  alio  the  having  little  Eyes. 

Micropsy'che  [«j«e?-<fva;;a  of  fiuxgf t  and  Gr.  the 
Soul]  meannefs  of  Spirit,  faint-heartednefs,  cowardlinefs. 

Microscopical,  ^of  or  pertaining  to  a  Microfcope. 

Mi  das  [/.  e.  j,  e,  feeing  or  knowing  nothing] 

a  rich  King  in  Phrygia,  who  reigned  about  A.  M.  2648.  in 
the  Time  that  Deborah  judged  Ifrael,  who  (according  to  the 
Poets)  having  entertained  Bacchus  as  his  Guell,  ask’d  of  him 
that  he  might  have  this  Faculty,  that  all  he  touched  might  be 
turned  into  Gold;  which  being  granted,  he  turned  his  Palace 
Utenfils,  ddc.  and  alfo  his  Meat  into  Gold,  as  foon  as  he  came 
to  touch  it;  at  lall,  feeing  his  Folly,  he  defired  to  have  this 
Gilt  taken  from  him  again,  and  was  ordered  to  walh  himielf 
in  the  River  Pablo lus,  where  having  waflied  away  all  his 
golden  Wilh,  Pali  ulus  was  hence  called  Chryforroa,  i-  e. 
flowing  with  Gold.  After  this,  he  being  Judge  between 
Pan  and  Apollo ,  who  fang  bell,  he  gave  his  Verdi  cl  for  Pan ; 


at  which  Apollo  being  provoked  gave  him  Affes  Ears.  The 
Moral  of  the  Fable  is  taken  to  be,  that  Midas  being  a  Tyrant 
and  having  many  Hearkeners  and  Tale-bearers,  by  whom  he 
knew  all  that  was  done  and  fpoken  in  all  his  Kingdom,  as  if 
he  had  long  Ears  to  hear  what  every  one  laid ;  and  by  his 
turning  all  into  Gold  is  iignified,  that  he  ufed  to  opprefs  his 
Subjedls,  the  better  to  ftore  his  Coffers,  which  is  often  and 
as  foolifhly  wafh’d  and  waited  away,  as  it  is  come  by  by  cruel 
and  unlawful  means. 

Mi  ddle  [mi’o'o,;],  Sax.  medius,  L-]  themidll;  the  mean 
between  two  Extremes, 

Middle  Latitude  [with  Navigators ]  is  the  method  of 
working  the  feveral  cafes  in  Sailing,  coming  very  near  to 
Mercator  s  Way,  but  without  the  affiftance  of  meridional  Parts. 

Middle  Man  [in  Milit.  Affairs ]  he  who  Hands  in  the 
middle  of  a  File. 

Middle  Bafe  [in  Heraldry ]  is  the  middle  Part  of  the  Bafe, 
reprefented  by  the  Letter  H  in  the  Efcutcheon.  See  Ef¬ 
cutcheon,  Letter  E. 

Middle  Chief  [in  Heraldry~\  is  the  middle  Part  of  the 
Chief,  reprefented  by  the  Letter  G,  in  the  Efcutcheon  Ibid. 

Ml  DDLEMOST  [of  mibbel  and  mafC,  Sax.]  that  in  the 
midft. 

Middling  [of  mi'o'ole,  Sax.]  indifferent,  between  two 
Extremes. 

Midge  [mic$e,  Sax.  Tout.]  a  Gnat,  an  Infeft. 

A  Midge,  a  lawlefs  or  outlaw’d  Perfon. 

Mid  heaven  [in  Ajlron.]  that  Point  of  the  Ecliptiek, 
which  culminates,  or  is  in  the  Meridian. 

Mi'driff  [of  mit>  or  mib'oel,  Sax.  the  midft  or  between, 
and  hJiiJCj  Sax.  the  Womb]  a  Skin  or  Membrane  which  fe- 
parates  the  Heart  and  Lungs  from  the  lower  Belly. 

Mi'dship  Beam,  the  great  Beam  of  a  Ship. 

Midship  Men,  certain  Officers  who  aflift  upon  all  Occa- 
fions,  both  in  failing  the  Ship  and  in  flowing  and  rummaging 
the  Hole ;  they  are  for  the  moft  part  Gentlemen  upon  their 
Preferment,  having  ferved  the  limited  time  in  the  Navy  as 
Voluntiers. 

Mi  dsummer.  Day,  commonly  accounted  the  24th  of 
"June,  the  Feftival  of  St.  John  the  Baptift. 

Mi  dwal,  a  Bird  which  eats  Bees. 

Mi'dwife  [me’opijc,  Sax.  prob.  of  middle,  becaufe  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  Women  and  pijt]  one  who  delivers  Wo¬ 
men  in  Childbirth. 

Might  [mihfce,  &iy.]  Power,  Ability,  &c. 

I  Might  [mihfcan,  Sax.]  to  be  able. 

Mi'ghty  [mihfciS-,  Sax.]  powerful. 

Mi  GHTINESS  [mihtigney  fe,  Sax.]  powerfulnefs, 

Mi'gma  [au>ks«,  Gr.]  a  mixture  of  divers  Simples  or  In¬ 
gredients. 

MigrANA  [with  Phyftcians]  a  meagrim  or  pain  in  the 
Head,  L. 

Migration,  a  removing  or  fluffing  the  Habitation,  the 
paflage  or  removal  of  any  thing  out  of  one  State  or  Place  in¬ 
to  another,  particularly  of  Colonies  of  People,  Birds,  & c. 
into  other  Countries. 

Milch  [of  mile,  Sax.]  giving  Milk,  as  milch  Cows. 

Mild  [mi foe,  Sax.]  foft,  gentle,  eafy,  not  harfh  or  rough. 

Mi  LDNESS  [mil'oeneyye,  &yr.]  gentlenefs  of  Temper. 

Mi  ldernix,  a  fort  of  Canvafs  for  Sail  Cloths. 

Mi'ldewed  [of  mifoeape,  Sax.~]  infefted,  damaged,  cor¬ 
rupted  with  Mildew. 

Mi  ldew  [mifoeap,  S,/*.]  a  Dew  which  falls  on  Corn, 
Hops,  &c.  and  by  reafon  of  its  clammy  Nature  hinders  its 
growth,  unlefs  it  be  wafhed  off  by  the  Rain ;  alfo  certain 
Spots  on  Cloth. 

Mile  Englijh,  contains  8  Furlongs,  every  Furlong  40 
Poles  or  Lugs,  every  Pole  16  Feet  and  a  half;  fo  that  the 
mile  contains  5280  Feet,  or  a  1000  Paces. 

Mile  in  Germany,  about  5  miles  Englijh. 

Mile  in  Italy,  fomething  more  than  an  Englijh  one. 

Mile  in  Scotland,  1 500  geometrical  Paces. 

Milecue'tta,  Cardamoms,  Grains. 

MPlfoil  \jnillia folia,  L.  i.  e.  a  1000  Leaves]  an  Herb 
with  many  Leaves,  otherwife  called  Yarrow,  Nofe -bleed  and 

Thoufand  leaf.  . 

Milia'res  Glandula  [Anat.]  thofe  very  fmall  and  infinite¬ 
ly  numerous  Glands  which  lecern  the  Sweat  and  Matter  that 
exfudes  in  infenfible  Tranfpiration. 

Mihare s  Herpes  [with  Phyfi dans']  a  fort  of  yellowilh 
Wheals  or  Bladders,  refembling  the  Seed  of  Millet,  w  hich 
fieze  the  Skin,  caufe  a  great  itching,  and  turn  to  eating  Ul¬ 
cers.  L.  ......  T  T  f 

Militant  \militans,  L.]  fighting  or  living  the  Life  of  a 

Soldier;  as  the  the  Church  Militant, 

Military  [ militaris ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Soldiers* 
Warlike. 


.  Military  ArchiteBure,  Architect  the  fame  as  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

Military  Execution ,  a  ravaging  and  deftroying  a  Coun¬ 
try  by  the  Soldiery. 

Military  Exercifes,  are  the  evolutions  or  various  man¬ 
ners  of  ranging  and  exercifing  Soldiers. 

NIilitary  Column,  a  Column,  on  which  is  engraven  a 
t^C  ^rooPs  °f  an  Army,  imploy’d  in  any  expedition. 
Military  Fever,  a  kind  of  malignant  Fever  frequent  in 
Armies,,  by  reafon  of  the  ill  Food,  fcfV.  of  the  Soldiery. 

Mili  tia,  a  certain  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  a  City 
or  Country ,  formed  into  Companies  and  Regiments  for  the 
Defence  of  it. 

Milk  [meolc.  Sax.  ntflfe,  Dan.]  a  liquid  Food  well 
known. 

To  Mi  lk  [meolcian.  Sax .]  to  prefs  out  Milk  from  a  Cow’s 
Udder. 

Milk  Thifle,  Weed,  Wort,  feveral  Herbs. 

Milky,  of  the  Nature  of  Milk. 

Milky  Way  [. AJlronomy ]  the  only  real  Circle  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  which  is  a  broad,  white  Trad  or  Path,  which  appears 
wet  or  fmeared  in  a  clear  Night,  and  is  an  infinite  number 
of  fmall  Stars  invifible  to  the  Eye. 

Mi'lium,  millet,  a  fort  of  fmall  Grain.  L. 

Milium  Solis  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Gromwel,  L. 
Mill  [mylen,  milna,  my  11,  Sax.]  a  Machine  for  grinding 
Corn,  &c. 

Mill  Eat  T  a  Trench  for  conveying  Water  to  or  from  a 
Mill  Lent  J  Mill. 

Mill  Mountain,  an  Herb. 

Mill  Ree  [i.  e.  iooo  Rees]  a  Portuguefe  Coin,  in  Value 
6  s.  8  d.  half  Peny,  Sterling. 

Mill  Stone  [mylen-Jfcan,  Sax.]  for  grinding  Corn,  &c 
Mi  ller  [ molitor ,  L.  OUtllCT,  Teut.]  one  who  tends 
the  Mills. 

Miller's  Thumb,  a  fmall  Fifti. 

Mi'll  a  ins  [on  Gunter's,  Line]  are  the  3d  fubdivifion  of 
the  Primes,  and  exprefs  the  thoufandth  Part  of  them. 

Millena'riansT  a  Se£t  who  hold  that  Chrift  fliall  re- 
Mi'llenaries  j  turn  to  the  Earth  and  reign  over  the 
Faithful  1000  Years  before  the  end  of  the  World. 

Mf  llener  [of  mille,  L.  a  thoufand]  a  Seller  of  Gloves* 
Ribbands,  and  many  fuch  things. 

Millennium  [of  mille  and  annus,  L.]  the  1000  Years 
reign  of  Chrift  here  on  Earth. 

Mi'llepedes,  Infefts  call’d  Hog-Lice  or  Sows.  L. 
Mi'llet  [of  mille,  L.  a  thoufand]  a  Plant  fo  denominated, 
on  account  of  the  great  Number  of  fmall  Grains  that  it  bears. 

Milling  [of  mylen.  Sax,  a  mill]  grinding,  working,  &c. 
in  a  mill, 

Mi'llion  \jnillione,  Ital.]  the  Number  of  ten  hundred 
Thoufand. 

Million,  a  Muskmelon. 

Milre'aT  [in  the  Parts  of  France  near  the  Mediterranean] 
Milre'ej  a  meafure  of  Wine  and  Oil,  about  17  Gallons 
Englijh  Wine-meafure. 

Milri'ne  [in  Herldry]  as  a  Crofs  Milrine,  is  a  Crofs  that 
has  the  four  Ends  clamped  and  turned  again,  as  the  Milrine 
it  felf  is  that  carries  the  Milftone,  and  is  formed  as  that  is 
alfo ;  only  the  Milrine  hath  but  2  Limbs,  whereas  the  Crofs - 
Moline  hath  four. 

Mi'lvine  [ milvinus ,  L.]  belonging  to  a  Kite  or  Glede, 
Mi'lt  [milt,  Sax.]  the  Spleen ;  alfo  the  foft  Row  of 
Fifties. 

Milt  Pain,  a  Difeafe  in  Hogs. 

Milt  Wafe  or  Wort,  &c.  Herbs. 

Milter  [of  milt,  Sb#.]  the  Male  of  Fifties. 

Mi/lting,  a  Difeafe  in  Beafts. 

Mime  [fu^e,  Gr.]  See  Mimic/;. 

Mi'mesis  [jul^uOTt,  Gr.]  imitation. 

Mimesis  [with  Rhetori.]  a  Figure  wherein  the  Actions  and 
Words  of  other  Perfons  are  reprefented. 

Mim  1  a'mbus [wi«i“f<>{,G r.] a  fort  of\erle  antiently  ufed 
in  Lampoons.  Farces.  Raillery,  C35 c. 

Mi'mical  [iK/it/w©%  Gr.]  Buffoon-like,  Apifti. 

Mi'mick  [of  mitnus,  L.  ol  fitut,  Gr.]  a  Counterfeiter  01 
Imitator  of  the  Geftures  or  Behaviour  ol  others. 

Mimo'grapher  [ mimographus ,  L.  Gr.]  a 

Writer  of  wanton  Manners,  Jells  or  Buffoonry. 

Mimo'looy  [t/<(MA.ji ov,  Gr.]  a  making  of  Rhymes. 
Mimo'loger  Gr.]  one  who  recites  Rnymes. 

Mimosa  Planta  [with  Botan. ]  the  fenfible  Plant. 
Mimulus  [with  Bat.]  the  Herb  Rattle  or  Loufe-Wort.  L 
Mi'mus  [a«j“©''  of  fsiudBni,  Gr.  i.e.  to  imitate] a  Munich 

or  Buffoon.  ,  „  .  _ 

Mina'city  [minctcitas,  L.]  menacirg,  threatning. 


•Mina  tor  \  rjj  jjtY  I  a  Miner  or  digger  in  Mines. 
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To  Mince  [mincer,  F.]  to  cut  fmall. 

Mi'nchins,  Nuns. 

To  go  Mincing,  is  to  walk  with  a  wanton  tripping  gate 
or  jutting  geiiure,  tolling  or  holding  up  the  Head  with  a 
proud  Air. 

Mincing  [in  Gejlure J  a  finical  affe&ed  Motion  of  the  Body 
in  walking. 

The  Mind  [jemy'nSe,  Sax-]  the  Soul  or  rational  Part  of 
of  mankind-  ' 


To  Mind  [£em’ynSian,  Sax.]  to  take  notice,  to  obferve. 

To  put  in  Mind  [mynSe£an>  Sax.]  to  refrelh  the  memory, 

Mi'ndbruch  [minSbjmch,  Sax.]  a  hurting  ofHonour  and 
Worlhip. 

Mi'ndful  [minSjful,  Sax.]  regardful,  thinking  on. 

Mi'ndless  [minSlea/,  regardlefs. 

Mine  [min.  Sax.']  pertaining  to  me. 

Mine  [minera,  L.  miniere,  F.]  a  Place  where  Metals, 
(Ac.  are  dug.  Mines  of  Metals  are  chiefly  found  under 
Mountains,  and  efpecially  in  Places  that  face  the  Eaji  and 
South  Sun. 

That  Ground  which  is  rich  in  Mines,  is  generally  barren, 
and  fends  forth  noxious  Steams  and  Vapours,  prejudicial  to 
the  Health  of  Mankind,  and  the  growth  of  Vegetables. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  the  finding  out  of  Metals  in 
Mines,  was  owing  to  the  Conflagration  of  Woods ;  and  A - 
rijlotle  relates,  that  fome  Shepherds  in  Spain,  having  fet  a 
Wood  on  Fire,  found  melted  Silver  run  down  in  the  fame 
Place. 

Mine  [in  Gunnery]  a  Hole  or  Pit  dug  by  Pioneers  under 
any  Place  or  Work,  having  a  Paflage  or  Alley  about  five 
Foot  fquare,  with  feveral  turnings  and  windings,  at  the  End 
of  which  is  the  Place  or  Hole  call’d  the  Chamber  of  the  Mine, 
which  is  julf  under  the  Work  defigned  to  be  blown  up,  which 
is  filled  with  Barrels  of  Gunpowder,  in  order  to  blow  it  up. 

Chamber  of  a  Mine  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  is  the  fmall  Space 
at  the  End  of  the  Gallery,  like  a  fmall  Chamber,  where  the 
Barrels  of  Powder  are  depofited,  for  blowing  up  what  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  fprung. 

Gallery  of  a  Mine,  is  the  firft  Paflage  made  under  Ground, 
being  no  higher  nor  broader  than  to  fuffer  a  Man  to  work  up¬ 
on  his  Knees,  and  which  reaches  to  the  Chamber. 

To  Mine  [miner,  F.]  to  dig  Cavities  in  the  Earth  and  fill 
them  with  Gunpowder. 

Mine  Dial,  a  Box  and  Needle,  (Ac.  ufed  by  Miners. 

Mine  Ships,  Ships  filled  with  Gunpowder  and  other  com- 
buftible  Matter,  inclofed  in  ftrong  Walls  of  Bricks  or  Stone, 
to  be  fired  in  the  midil  of  an  Enemies  Fleet, 

Minera  morbi  [with  Phyfcians]  the  feat  orfource  of  any 
Difeafe. 

Mi'ners  [minCurs,  F.]  Men  who  work  in  Mines. 

Mineral  [miner alis.  L-]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nature 
of  Minerals. 

Mineral  Courts,  Courts  for  the  regulation  of  the  Affairs 
relating  to  Lead  Mines. 

Mineral  Cryflal  [in  Chymiftry]  a  Compofition  of  Salt 
Petre  well  purified  and  flour  of  Brimftone. 

Mi'nerals  [mineralia,  L.  of  3DN  \0,  Heb.  i.  e.  from 
the  Earth  j]  mixed  and  folid  Bodies,  generated  of  Exhalations 
and  Vapours,  inclofed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  which  is 
the  matter  of  which  metals  are  formed  in  procefs  of  Time. 

//^Minerals  [mineralia  media,  L.]  are  thofe  Minerals 
that  are  as  it  were  of  a  middle  Nature,  between  Stones  and 
Metals,  fuch  as  feveral  forts  of  Earth,  Salts  and  Sulphurs,  as 
Ruddle,  black  Lead,  Alum,  Vitriol,  lAc. 

Mi'n  era  list,  one  skilled  in  the  Knowledge  of  Minerals. 

Mineralogist  [of  tninerilia,  L,  and  }Jy^,  Gr.]  an  Au¬ 
thor  who  treats  on  Minerals. 

Minera’logy  [of  mineralia,  L.and\eV’,  Gr.]  a  Treatife 
or  Defcription  of  Minerals  or  Mines. 

Minerati'va  [in  Phyfck]  the  leffer  or  weaker  forts  of 
Purges,  as  Manna,  Lenitive  Eleftuary,  &e. 

Mi'ne'rva  [fo  called  of  minando,  threatning]  the  Poets 
tell  us,  that  Jupiter  having  taken  a  Refolution  to  bring  forth 
the  Goddefs  Minerva  or  Pallas,  alone  by  himfelf,  without 
the  afliftance  of  Juno,  Minerva  came  out  of  his  Brain  in  gal¬ 
lant  Armour,  holding  a  Lance  in  her  Hand,  and  dancing  a 
Dance  called  the  Pyrrhick,  which  was  a  warlike  Dance,  in¬ 
vented  by  Pyrrhus,  the  Son  of  Achilles.  And  that  Vulcan  at 
this  Time  did  the  Office  of  a  Midwife,  cleaving  Jupiter's 
Scull  with  a  fharp  Hatchet,  that  Pallas  might  creep  out.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  accoutred,  fihe  was  held  to  be  the  Goddels  of  War, 
and  to  be  concerned  in  all  Battles.  They  attribute  to  this 
Goddefs  the  Invention  of  feveral  Sciences  and  ufeful  Inven¬ 
tions,  as  Spinning,  Weaving,  the  Ufe  of  Oil,  the  Art  of 


colouring  Cloth,  of  Building,  and  the  like,  making  her  tbs 
Goddefs  of  Wifdom  and  all  Arts.  The  Athenians  paid  her 
a  Angular  Honour  and  Relped,  and  inftituted  feveral  folemn 
Feflivals  in  honour  of  this  Goddefs,  which  were  celebrated  with 
divers  rare  Spectacles  and  Expreflions  of  Joy.  Sherefufed  to 
be  married  to  any  of  the  Gods,  and  fo  led  a  Virgin  Life.  In 
one  of  thofe  Feflivals,  the  Boys  and  Girls  ufed  to  pray  to 
the  Goddefs  for  Wifdom  and  Learning,  of  which  fhe  had  the 
Patronage;  and  the  Youths  carried  their  Mafters  their  Fee  or 
Prefent,  which  was  call’d  Minerval. 

Minerva  reptefents  Wifdom,  that  is  skillful  Knowledge 
join'd  with  diredt  Practice,  comprehends  the  underftanding  of 
the  nobleft  Arts,  the  belt  Accompliihments  of  the  mind,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  Vertues ;  but  more  efpecially  that  of  Charity. 

The  Poets  make  five  Mi  nerva's  :  The  ill,  Apollo's  Mother; 
the  zd,  the  Daughter  of  Nile,  which  was  worlhipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  in  the  City  of  Sai;  the  3d,  that  beforementioned; 
the  4th,  the  Daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Corypha ;  and  the  5th, 
the  Daughter  of  Pallantis,  whom  lhe  killed,  he  attempting 
to  ravilh  her. 

Mine'rva  [in  Painting]  is  reprefented  in  a  blue  Mantle, 
embroidered  with  Silver. 

Mi'new,  a  fmall  kind  of  Filh. 

To  Mi'ngle  [£emenKan,  Sax.  niHlffalftt,  Teut.  and 
Du.  prob.  of  f*iyvu*,  Gr  ]  to  mix  or  blend  together. 

Mi'ngled  [^emaence'o  of  Kemaencan,  ‘  Sax.]  mixed  to¬ 
gether. 

Mi'niated  [miniatus,  L.]  dyed  or  painted  with  Ver¬ 
milion. 

Miniature  [migniature,  F.]  a  painting  of  Pictures  in 
Water  Colours ;  alfo  very  fmall ;  a  delicate  kind  of  Painting, 
confiding  of  little  Points  or  Dots,  inftead  of  Lines,  common¬ 
ly  [done  on  Vellum,  with  very  thin,  fimple  water  Colours. 

Mi'nim  [with  Printers]  a  Imall  fort  of  Printing  Letter. 

Minim,  a  brown,  tawny  or  dark  Colour. 

Minim  [with  Muficians]  a  Note  of  flow  Time,  two  of 
which  make  a  Semibrief;  as  two  Crotchets  makes  a  Minim, 
two  Quavers  a  Crotchet,  and  two  Semiquavers  a  Quaver. 

MFnima  naturalia  [in  PhiloJ'ophy]  are  the  primary  Parti¬ 
cles  whereof  Bodies  confift,  call’d  alfo  Corpufcles  and  Atoms, 
or  the  leaft  poflible  Divifions  of  Matter,  and  out  of  which  all 
Bodies  are  compounded. 

Mi'niments  [in  Law]  Muniments  are  the  Evidences  or 
Writings  whereby  a  Man  is  enabled  to  defend  his  Title  to  his 
Eflate. 

Mi'nims  [of  minima,  L.]  little  things,  Pigmies.  Milton. 

Mi'nimus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  IVrit-]  the  leaft. 

Mi'nimo,  a,  with  the  leaft. 

Mi'nimis,  with  the  leaft. 

Minio'graphy  [  miniographia,  L.]  a  writing  with  Ver¬ 
million. 

M  i'nion  [mignon,  F.]  a  Favourite,  one  in  great  Favour 
with  a  Prince  or  great  Perfon. 

Minion  of  the  largef  Size  [with  Gunners]  a  Piece  of  Ord¬ 
nance  of  3  Inches  and  a  half  diameter  at  the  Bore,  8  Foot 
in  length,  and  containing  a  1000  Pound  Weight  of  Metal; 
carries  a  Ball  3  Inches  diameter,  weighing  3  Pound  iz 
Ounces.  The  Charge  of  Powder  is  3  /.  i-4th;  and  its  point 
blank  Shot  is  125  Paces. 

Ordinary  Minion  [with  Gunners]  a  large  Gun  3  Inches 
diameter  at  the  Bore,  in  length  7  Foot,  its  Weight  in  Metal 
about  800  Pound,  carries  a  Bullet  of  2  Inches  1  -8th  diame¬ 
ter,  and  Weight  3  /.  and  1  -2.  The  Charge  of  Powder  is  z 
Inches  and  a  half,  and  its  point  blank  Shot  is  1 20  Paces. 

To  Mi'nish  [minuere,  L.]  to  diminifh,  to  leffen. 

Mi  n  ister,  an  attendant,  waiter,  an  afliftant,  L. 

M  inister  of  the  Gofpel,  a  Clergyman,  whofe  Office  is  to 
attend  the  Service  of  God  and  the  Church. 

Minister  of  State,  a  Perfon  intruded  by  the  Prince  or 
State  with  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government;  or  to 
whofe  Care  the  principal  Affairs  are  committed  ;  alfo  an  Am- 
baflador,  Agent  or  Refident  in  a  Princes  Court. 

To  Minister  [mimijlrare,  L.]  to  officiate,  to  ferve. 

M  iniste'ria  l  [minifterialis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Mi- 
nifter  of  Church  or  State. 

Mi'nisteryQ  [minifterium,  L.  /wrir I&m,  Gr.  Barb] 

Ministry  j  Service  or  Charge  in  any  Employment; 
but  in  an  efpecial  manner  the  Function  of  a  Prieft,  or  of  a 
minifter  of  State. 

Mi'nistr  a  l  [miniftralis,  L.]  belonging  to  a  Minifter. 

Mi'nistrant  [minijlrans,  miniftring,  ferving.  Milton. 

Mi  nistra'tion,  a  miniftring  or  ferving. 

Mi'nium  [with  Painters]  red  Lead ;  it  is  made  of  common 
Lead,  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace ;  or  elfe  of  white 
Lead,  put  into  an  earthen  Pan,  and  ftirr’d  with  a  Spatula  over 
a  Fire. 

Mi'n- 


Mi'Nnekin  [minicene.  Sax.  a  Nun]  a  mincing  Lafs  a 
proud  Minks,  a  nice  Dame, 

Mi'nnekins,  a  fort  of  fine  Pins  ufcd  by  Women  in  dreffing; 
alfo  a  fort  of  fmall  Cats-gut  Strings  for  Violins. 

Mi'nninc  Days,  certain  Days,  or  anniverfary  Feftivals, 
in  which  the  Souls  of  the  deceafed  were  had  in  fpecial  Re- 
!  membrance,  and  regular  Offices  faid  for  them. 

Minnincs  of  a  Difeafe,  the  previous  or  foregoing  Symp¬ 
toms  of  it.  ' 

Mi'nor,  lefier,  L. 

Minor  [in  Law ]  one  who  is  in  Non-age  or  Minority;  or 
a  Male  or  Female  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  Aee  of  21 

Years.  6 

Minor  [in  Mujtck]  is  apply’d  to  fixths  and  thirds,  as  a  6th 

or  3d  minor. 

Minor  [with  Logicians ]  the  minor  Propofition  in  a  Syllo- 
gifm  or  logical  Argumentation,  is  the  latter  Part  of  it,  which 
is  alfo  called  the  Aifumption,  L. 

Mi'nor. ated  [ minoratus ,  L.]  diminifiied  or  made  lefs. 

Mi'nor  ites  ^  r  „  , 

Manors  j*  Fnars  of  the  Older  of  St.  Francis. 

Minora’tion,  a  making  lefs. 

Minority  [; minoritas ,  I-.]  Non-age,  or  a  being  under 

Age. 

Mi'kories,  near  Aldgate,  fo  called  ofa  Cloillcr  of  Mino¬ 
rites,  or  Friars  Minors  there. 

Mi  nos,  a  King  of  Crete,  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Eitropa, 
as  the  Poets  feign,  he  lived  Anno  Mundi  2670.  He  fir  ft  gave 
Laws  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Crete,  and  for  his  Juftice,  was 
made  chief  Judge  oS  Hell,  and  Umpire  with  Rhadamanthus 
and  Abacus.  He  married  Pafipbac,  the  Daughter  of  Sol, 
and  had  many  Children  by  her.  The  Athenians  having  out 
of  Envy  to  his  Son  Apon,  on  Account  of  his  many  heroick 
Ads,  murdered  him  ;  he  made  fierce  War  upon  them,  and 
compelled  them  to  give  feven  of  the  Sons  of  their  Nobility 
yearly,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Monfter  Minotaurus,  from 
which  cruel  Tribute,  Thefeus  at  length  delivered  them.  Dae¬ 
dalus  made  an  intricate  Labyrinth  for  this  Minos,  where  the 
Minotaur  was  kept. 

Minos  was  painted  with  long  brown  curled  Hair,  crowned 
with  a  Crown  of  Gold,  in  a  Robe  of  Blue  and  Silver,  with 
Buskins  of  Gold  on  his  Legs. 

M'notau''rus,  a  double  formed  Monfter,  having  partly 
the  Shape  of  a  Man,  and  partly  that  of  a  Bull,  begotten,  as 
the  Poets  feign,  by  Paftphae,  the  Wife  of  Minos,  and  a  Bull, 
by  the  Contrivance  of  Datdalus.  This  Monfter  was  kept  by 
Minos  in  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  was  fed  with  Man’s 
Flefh,  which  was  brought  to  him  from  Athens.  The  moral 
is,  as  fome  fay,  that  Pafipbac  lay  with  one  ‘Taurus,  a  Servant 
of  Minos ;  others  fay,  that  fhe  fled  away  in  a  Ship  call'd  Tau¬ 
rus,  that  had  been  made  by  Da’dalus. 

Mino'very  [[of  main  ouvre,  i.  e.  the  Work  of  the  Hand, 
of  ouvrer,  F.  to  Work]  a  Trefpafs  in  a  Foreft,  by  any  En¬ 
gine  or  Device  made  with  the  Hand  to  catch  Deer.  ’  Law 
Term. 

Minu'scul^  [with  Printers ]  the  fmall  or  running  Let¬ 
ters,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  Majufculre  or  Capital  ones,  L. 

Mi-party  [ French  Heraldry ]  denotes  the  Efcutcheon  is 
half  way  down  per  pale,  and  there  crofs’d  by  fome  other  Par¬ 
tition. 

Mi'nster  [myntejij  Sax]  a  Conventual  Church,  a  Mo- 

naftery. 

Mi'  nstrel  \menefirier,  F.]  a  Mufician. 

Mi'  nstrelsy  the  Muftcian’s  Art. 

Mint  [ mentha ,  L.  /u'uSri,  Gr.]  an  Herb  well  known. 

Mint  [mintc,  Sax.]  the  Place  where  the  King’s  Coin  is 

made. 

Mi’  nted  [of  myn’etan,  Sax.]  coined  as  Money. 

Mi  nuet,  a  Dance,  or  the  Tune  belonging  to  it. 

Minu'te  [ minutus ,  L.]  fmall,  little. 

Minute  Tithes,  fmall  Tithes,  fuch  as  ufually  belong  to 
the  Vicar,  as  Wool,  Lambs,  Pigs,  £3 V- 

A  Minute  [ minute ,  F.  of  Z.J  the  fixtieth  part  of  an  Hour. 

M  inute  [in  Geography]  the  60th  part  of  a  Degree,  which 
in  the  Heavens  is  fomething  more  than  an  Englijb  Mile. 

Minute  [in  Architect-]  is  the  30th  part  ofamcafure,  cal¬ 
led  a  Module. 

Minute  Line  [with  Navigators]  a  fmall  long  Line  tied  to 
a  Log  of  Wood,  having  feveral  Knots  or  Divifions  at  ;o 
Foot  diftance,  wound  about  a  Reel  fixed  in  the  Gallery  of  a 
Ship.  The  ufe  of  which  is,  by  the  help  of  a  minute  Glafs, 
to  make  an  Eftimate,  and  keep  an  Account  of  the  Way  or 
Courfe  a  Ship  runs  at  Sea. 

Minutes,  the  firft  Draught  of  a  Writing ;  alfo  the  Ab- 
ftraft  of  the  Sentence  of  a  Judge;  alfo  fliort  Notes  on  any 
thing. 


_  To  Minute  [minuter,  F.]  to  enter  or  write  down 
ihort  Notes  for  Memorandums. 

Minu'tion,  a  diminifhing  or  leffening. 

Minution  {old  Reel]  a  letting  of  Blood. 

Minya'canthes  [ Botany ]  an  Herb,  a  kind  of  Trefoil. 

Minx,  a  proud  Girl. 

Mi  quelets,  a  fort  of  Foot  Soldiers  inhabiting  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  Mountains,  armed  with  Piftols  under  their  Belts  a  CaT 
bine  and  a  Dagger. 

Mir  a'bilary  [of  admirahilis,  L.]  a  Book  of  Wonders. 

Mirabi'lity  [mirabilitas,  L.]  wonderfulnefs. 

Mi'r  ACLEs  [miracu/a,  L.]  Works  effeaed  in  a  manner  un- 
ulual  or  different  from  the  common  and  regular  method  of  the 
Almighty  Providence,  by  the  Interpofition  either  of  himfelf, 
or  of  iome  intelligent  Agent,  fuperior  to  Man,  for  the  Evi¬ 
dence  and  proving  of  fome  particular  Doftrine,  or  in  Attefta- 
tion  to  the  Authority  of  fome  particular  Perfon  or  Perfons. 

Mira'culous  [ miraculofus ,  L.  miraculeux,  F.]  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Miracles. 

Mir  a  ^cu  Lous  ness,  wonderfulnefs. 

Mire  [tllO^Cr,  Du.]  dirt,  mud. 

Mire  drumble,  the  Herb  Spoon-Wort  or  Scurvy-Grafs. 

Miri'ficence  \_mirificentia,  L,]  doing  wonders. 

Miri'fick  \jnirificus,  L.]  marvelous,  wonderfully  done* 
ftrangely  wrought. 

Mi'riness  [of  mOpcf)  Du.and  nefs]  dirtinefs,  muddinefs. 

Miro'bolans,  a  fort  of  Plumbs. 

Miroi'r  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  way  of  dreffing  Food,  as 
Eggs  drefs  d  au  Miroir,  i.  e.  broken  into  a  Plate  of  Gravy, 
and  afterwards  iced  with  a  red  hot  Iron. 

Mi'roton  [in  Cookery]  a  fort  of  Farce  made  of  Veal,  Ba¬ 
con,  &c. 

Mi  rrou'r"\  [ miroir ,  F.J  a  looking  Glafs  or  the  furface  of 

Mirro'r  j  any  Opaque  Body  polifh’d,  and  adapted  to 
refledt  the  Rays  of  Light,  which  fall  upon  it. 

Mirrour  [ metaphorically ]  a  Pattern  or  Model,  as  he  is  a 
Mirrour  of  Virtue  and  Patience. 

Mi  rrour  Stone,  a  Mujcoviav  Stone,  which  reprefents  the 
image  of  that  which  is  fet  behind  it. 

Mi  rth  [niyji’Se,  Sax.]  merrinefs,  merriment,  joy. 

Mi'rthlesness,  fadnefs,  melancholinefs. 

Mis,  a  particle,  which  in  compofition  of  Englijlo  Words  im¬ 
plies  fome  defett  or  error,  as  mif-demeanour. 

Mi's  a  [old  Reel]  a  Compafl  or  Agreement,  a  firm  Peace. 

Mis  accepta't ion,  a  wrong  underftanding  or  apprehend¬ 
ing  of  any  thing. 

Misacce'ption  [of  mis  for  amifs,  and  acceptio,  L.]  a  taking 
a  Thing  wrong  or  illy. 

M  isadve  ntureA  [ mifaventura ,  Ttal.]  a  killing  of  a  Man, 

Misavf'nture  j  partly  by  negligence  and  partly  by 
chance,  as  by  throwing  a  Stone  or  fhooting  an  Arrow  care- 
lelly,  izfc.  F. 

Misadvi'ce  [of  miy,  Sax.  and  avis,  F.]  bad  Counfel. 

To  Misadvise  [of  mis  zn&avifer,  F.]  to  give  bad  Counfel* 

Misa'nthropist,  a  Man-hater. 

Misa’nthropy  [punaS'egana. q{ imA'j,  to  hate,  and  aV&gjoir©''* 
Gr.  a  Man]]  hatred  of  Mankind. 

To  Misapply' [of  mis  and  applicare,  L  ]  to  apply  ill. 

To  Misapprehend  [of  mis  and  apprehendre,  F.]  not  to 
underftand  rightly. 

Misapprehension,  an  apprehending  wrong. 

Misbeco'minc  [of  mis  be  and  coman.  Sax.]  indecent. 

Misbego'tten  [of mis  and  be^ettcan,  &?,*•.]  ill-begotten. 

To  Misbeha've  [of  mis  and  haban,  5/tx.]  to  hehave  ill. 

Misbeha’viour,  ill  behaviour. 

Misbelie'f  [of  mis  and  £eleaya,  Sax.]  a  falfe  Faith,  un¬ 
belief. 

To  MisBfiLiE/VE  [of  mis  and  ^eleayan,  &7X.]  to  diftruft, 
to  believe  wrong. 

Misbo'ding  [of  mis  and  bodkin,  &?.*•.]  boding  or  threaten¬ 
ing  ill. 

To  Miscall  [of  mis  and  kalleji,  Sax. j  to  call  wrong. 

Misca'rriage  [of  mis  and  charriage,  F.]  ill  behaviour,  ill 
fuceefs;  alfo  an  untimely  bringing  forth  a  Child. 

To  Miscarry  [of  mis  and  charier,  F.]  to  bring  forth  a 
Child  before  the  time;  alfo  not  to  fuccecd  in  an  Affair;  to 
be  loft. 

Miscellaneous  [ mifcellaneus ,  L  ]  mixt  together  without 
Order. 

Miscella'neousness,  mixture  or  mixednefs  together 
without  Order. 

Mischa'nce  [of  mis  and  chance,  F,]  an  unhappy  Accident. 

Mischief  [mifehef,  obs.  F.]  hurt,  damage. 

Mischievous,  injurious,  hurtful. 

Mischie'vousness,  hurtfulnefs,  detrimentalhefs. 

Misco'gnisant  [in  Law]  ignorant  of  or  not  knowing. 

5  R  To 


To  Misconceive  [of  mis  and  concevoir,  F.]  to  underftand 
wrong. 

Misconte'nted  [of  mis  and  amtentus,  L.]  difcontented. 

To  Misconstrue  [of  mis  and  conjiruere,  L  ]  to  interpret 
amifs,  to  put  a  wrong  or  ill  meaning  upon ;  to  take  Words  or 
Expreflions.  in  the  worft  Senfe. 

Misco  nt  i'nu  a  n  c  e,  a  difeontinuance,  interruption  or  break¬ 
ing  off. 

To  Miscou'nsel  [of  mis  .  and  confulere,  L.]  to  give  bad 
Counfel.  Milton. 

To  Misco'unt  [of  mis  and  confer,  F  ]  to  reckon  or  number 
wrong. 

Miscre'ancy  [of  mis  aad  and  creance,  F.  Faith]  infideli¬ 
ty  ;  alfo  bafenefs  of  a£lion. 

Miscreant  [of  mis  and  creant  of  croyant,  F.  q.  d.  male 
credens ,  L.  one  who  believes  amifs]  an  Infidel,  an  Unbeliever; 
alfo  a  Perfon  of  bafe  Principles  or  Practices. 

Miscrea'ted  [of  mis  and  creatus,  L.]  ill  made,  ill  lhapen. 

Milton. 

Misdee'ds  [of  miy-'ox'oa.y:,  Sax.]  evil  doings. 

To  Misdeme'an  [of  mis  and  demener,  F.]  to  behave  a- 
mifs. 

Misdemeanour,  a  behaving  ones  felf  ill ;  an  offence  or 
fault. 

High  Misdemeanour,  a  Crime  of  a  heinous  Nature,  and 
next  to  high  Treafon. 

Misdo/ing  [of  mi/tooen,  Sax.]  ill  doing. 

Mise  ^  [in  Law]  the' fame  as  meffuage. 

IVl  EASE 

Mise  [Law  Word]*  certain  Tribute  or  Fine  of  3000  Marks, 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chef  er  paid  an- 
tiently  on  the  Change  of  every  Owner  of  that  Earldom,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  Liberrties.  F. 

Mise  [Law  Term,  in  a  Writ  of  Right]  fignifies  the  fame 
that  in  other  Adlions  is  called  an  Iffue.  Accordingly  this 
Phrafe,  to  join  the  Mife  upon  the  Meer,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
to  fay,  to  join  the  Mife  upon,  the  clear  Right,  i.  e.  tojoin'Iffue 
upon  this  Point,  whether  the  Tenant  or  Demandment  has  the 
better  Right. 

Mi'ses  [in  Law']  the  Profits  of  Lands;  alfo  Taxes  or  Talla¬ 
ges  ;  alfo  Expences  or  Colls. 

Mise  Mmey,  money  given  by  way  of  Compofition  or  Agree¬ 
ment,  to  purchafe  any  liberty,  f$e. 

Miser,  a  covetous  Wretch.  L. 

Miserable  [mijerabilis,  L.]  wretched,  unfortunate;  bafe, 
niggardly,  pitiful,  paltry. 

Mi'serableness,  wretchednefs ;  alfo  niggardlinefs,  covet- 
oufnefs. 

Mise'rere  [2.  e-  have  mercy ]  a  Title  given  to  the  51ft 
Pfalm,  commonly  call’d  the  Pfalm  of  Mercy  ;  and  commonly 
diredled  by  the  Ordinary  to  fuch  Malefadlors  as  had  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Clergy  allow’d  them,  L- 

Miserere  Mei  [i.  e.  have  mercy  upon  me]  a  moft  exqui- 
fite  Pain  in  the  Bowels  or  Guts,  caufed  by  an  inflammation 
or  twilling  of  them,  or  from  the  periftaltick  motion  inverted. 
See  Cbordapfus  and  V olvulus .  L. 

Miserico-rdia,  mercy  or  compaffion.  L. 

Misericordia  [in  Law]  an  arbitrary  Fine  or  Amercement 
impos’d  on  an  Offender,  and  it  is  called  Mifericordia  or  Mer¬ 
cy  ;  becaufe  it  ought  to  be  very  moderate,  and  rather  lefs  than 
the  Offence  committed,  and  the  Entry  is  Idea  in  miferi¬ 
cordia..  L. 

Misericordia  [in  a  Law  Senfe ]  alfo  fignifies  fometimes  a 
being  quit  or  difcharged  of  all  manner  of  Amercements  that 
one  happens  to  fall  under  the  Penalty  of,  in  a  Foreft.  L. 

Misericordia  [in  Athens  and  Rome]  a  Geddefs  who  had 
in  thole  Places  a  Temple,  which  was  a  Sandluary  or  Place  of 
Refuge  to  Criminals  and  unfortunate  Perfons. 

Misericordia  in  cibis  IA potu  [old  Rcc.]  over  Commons 
or  any  Portion  of  Vidluals  given  gratis  to  religious  Perfons, 
above  their  ordinary  Allowance.  L. 

Misericordia  regulares  [old  Reel]  certain  fet  Allowances 
for  fuch  over  Commons,  as  upon  fome  extraordinary  Days 
were  made  in  fome  Convents. 

Mi'sery  [miferia,  L]  fad  Condition,  Poverty,  Want. 

Misfa'shioned  [of  mis  and  faqoime,  F.]  fhapen  wrong  or 
illy. 

Misfea  nce  T  rjn  pnzv-\  m;ffloings  or  trefpafies,  F. 

Misfeasa  nce  S 

Misfeaso  r,  a  Trefpafler. 

To  Misci've  [of  mijf-^ipan,  Sax.]  to  apprehend  or  fear 
fome  ill. 

To  Misgovern  [of  mis  and gouverner,  F.]  to  rule  amifs. 

Misha'p  [prob.  of  mijf,  Sax.  and  happer,  F.  to  fnap]  a 
mifehance. 

MishVpen  [of  mif-ycapen,  $<?,*•.]  having  an  ill  fhape. 


MiskeNnincT  [of  mis  and  connan,  5<ix.]  a  varying  or 

Misko'nning J  changing  ones  Speech  in  Court.  Law 
Term. 

Miske'ring  [Law  Term]  a  being  quit  of  Fines,  For- 

Mishe'rising  J  feitures  or  Amerciaments,  for  a  Tranf- 
greflion  prov’d  before  a  Judge. 

To  Misimplo'y  [of  mis  and  employer,  F.]  to  ufc  improper¬ 
ly- 

T o  Misinform  [of  mis  and  informer,  F.  of  L-]  to  inform 
wrong. 

To  Misju'dge  [of  snis  and  juger,  F.]  to  judge  wrong. 

To  Misinterpret  [of  mis  and  interpretare,  L.]  to  inter¬ 
pret  wrong. 

Mish  mash  [mcrcfpmatcl),  Teut.]  a  confufed  jumble  or 

mixture  of  Things. 

To  Mi'sle  [q.  to  miftle,  i.  e.  to  rain  fmall  like  a  miff]  to 
rian  in  thick  and  fmall  Drops. 

To  Misj.e'ad  [of  mijf  and  ltebin,  &7*.]  to  lead  the  wrong 
way. 

To  Misline  [of  miy-^elican,  Sax.]  not  to  like,  to  difap- 
prove. 

To  Mismanage  [of  mis  and  manager,  F.]  to  manage  ill. 

Mismanagement  [of  mis  and  management,  F.]  bad  ma¬ 
nagement. 

To  Misma'tch  [of mis  and  fUfltf,  a  Companion]  to  put 
things  to  others,  to  which  they  are  not  fellows. 

Misna,  part  of  the  JewiJh  Talmud. 

Misno,mer  [of  mis  and  nommer,  F.]  a  mif-calling  ormif- 
terming;  the  uiing  one  Name  or  Term  for  another. 

Misochy'mist  [of  pitriu,  Gr.  to  hate,  and  Chymif]  fuch 
Perfons  who  profefs  themfelves  Enemies  to  Chymiltry. 

Miso'gamist  of  puia  to  hate,  and  mar¬ 

riage,  Gr.]  a  marriage-hater. 

Miso'gamy  [utaT.yxA*  of  and  jR"©' ,  Gr.  marriage] 
marriage-hating  or  the  hatred  of  marriage. 

Miso'gynist  [mifogynus,  L.  of Gr.]  a  Woman- 
hater. 

Miso'gyny  [mifogynia,  L.  of  nimyjveia,  Gr.]  the  hate 
and  contempt  of  Women. 

Miso'ponist  [mifoponus,  L.  of Gr.]  one  that 
hates  Labour. 

To  Mispend  [of  mi/Tpen'oan,  Sax.]  to  fpend  amifs,  to 
waffe. 

To  Mispla’ce  [of  mis  and  placer,  F.]  to  put  in  a  wrong 
Place. 

Mispri'nted  [of  mis  and  emprunte,  F.  printed  wrong, 

Mispri'sion  [ meprifon ,  F.]  in  fome  old  Statutes,  fignifies 
miftaking. 

Misprision  of  Clerks  [Law  Term]  is  a  Default  or  Negleft 
of  Clerks  in  Writing,  engrofling  or  keeping  Records;  for 
which  Defaults  no  Procelles  are  to  be  made  void  in  Law,  or 
difeontinued ;  but  are  to  be  amended  by  the  Juftiees  ofAffize. 

Misprision  of  Felony,  Sec.  [in  Law]  is  the  making  a  light 
Account  of  fuch  a  Crime  by  not  revealing  it,  when  a  Perfon 
knows  that  it  is  has  been  committed;  or  by  fuffering  any  Per¬ 
fon  who  has  been  committed  to  Prifon,  even  upon  fufpicion 
of  it,  to  be  difcharged  before  he  has  been  indifted  for  it. 
This  Offence  of  Mifprifion,  is  finable  by  the  Juffices  before 
whom  the  Offender  has  been  convidlcd. 

Misprision  of  Treafon,  is  the  concealing  or  not  difclofing 
known  Treafon;  the  Punifhment  for  which  Offence  is,  that 
the  Offender  fhall  lofc  his  Goods,  and  the  Profit  of  his  Lands, 
during  the  King’s  Life,  and  fuffer  imprifonment  during  the 
King’s  Pleafure. 

Mispropo'rtioned  [of  mis  and  proportional,  F.  of  L-]  not 
proportional. 

To  Misre'ckon  [of  mijr-jieccan,  Sax.]  to  reckon  wrong. 

Misrepresentation,  a  reprefenting  wrong. 

To  Misrepresent  [of  mis  and  reprefenter,  F.  of  mis  and 
refnefentare,  L.]  reprefented  wrong. 

Mi'srule  [of  mis  and regula,  L.]  diforder,  mifgovernment. 

Lord  of  Misrule  T  a  Ringleader  in  a  Diilurbance  or 

Mafter  of  Misrule  j  Riot;  the  chief  of  a  Company  of 
Revellers ;  or  the  manager  of  a  Society  at  merry-makings. 

Mis3  [a  Contraftion  of  Mifrefs]  a  young  Gentlewoman; 
alfo  a  kept  Millrefs,  a  Concubine. 

ToM  ISS  [widen,  Du.  to  be  miftaken]  to  deviate  or  err 
from. 

Mi'ssal  [mijfel,  F.]  a  Mafs  Book,  containing  the  feveral 
Mafles  to  be  uled  for  the  feveral  Days,  Fellivals,  £sV. 

Missa'ticus  [in  Dooms-Day  Book]  a  Meflenger. 

Misse'ldine  1  [mi  feel  ta.  Sax.]  a  fort  of  Shrub  or  flirub- 

Misse'ltoe  >  by  Plant  that  grows  on  fome  Trees,  as 

Mistle'toe  3  the  Oak,  &c.  of  which  the  Antients  had 
this  Notion,  that  if  Thrufhes  which  eat  the  Berries,  roofted 
all  Night  on  it,  and  dunged  upon  it,  the  Dung  turned  to 

Bird- 


■Birdlime ;  and  thence  came  the  Latin  Proverb,  Tardus fib't 
malum  carat,  i.  e.  the  Thrujh  fhits  her  own  Sorrow. 

Mistho'UGht  [of  mis  and  ""Soht,  Sax.  an  ili  Thought. 
Mi'ssen  Majl  T  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  round  Piece  of  Timber, 
Mi'zzen  Mafl  j  that  is  ere&ed  in  the  Stern  or  back  Part 
of  it ;  there  are  in  fomc  large  Ships  two  fuch  Marts,  and 
when  fo,  that  Mart  of  the  two  which  ftartffs  next  to  the  main 
Mart,  is  called  the  Main  MiJJen,  and  the  other  that  ftands  near 
the  Poop,  is  call’d  the  Bonaventure  Mijfcn .  The  length  al¬ 
lowed  for  a  MiJJen  Majl,  is  half  that  of  the  Main  Mali  ;  or 
the  height  of  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Main  Top-majl 
from  the  Quarter  Deck ;  and  the  length  of  the  MiJJen  Top- 
majl,  is  half  that. 

Missen  &7//[in  a  Ship’]  the  Sail  that  belong  to  the  mijfcn 

Yard. 

Missen  Top-Sail  [in  a  Ship]  the  Sail  that  belongs  to  the 
MiJJen  Top  Jail  Yard. 

Change  the  Missen  [Sf<?  Phraje ]  is  bring  the  miflen  Yard 

over  to  the  other  fide. 

Peek  the  Missen,  i.  e.  put  the  Miflen  right  up  and  down 

the  Mart. 

Set  the  Missen,  i.  e ■  fit  the  miflen  Sail  right  as  it  fhould 

ftand. 

Spell  the  Missen,  i.  e.  let  go  the  Sheet  and  peek  it  up. 
Missen  Grosso  a  German  Coin  in  value  two  Pence  Half- 
Silver  Gross  3  peny. 

Mi'ssile  [ mijfilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  thrown,  cart  or  hurled. 
Missile7 [in  Heral. ]  a  mixture  of  feveral  Colours  together. 
,  Mi'ssiON,a  fending  from  one  Place  or  Perfon  to  another,  L. 

Mission  [of  the  Pope ]  a  Power  or  Licence  given  by  him, 
to  preach  the  Romijh  Dodtrines  in  foreign  Countries. 

Missionaries,  Romijh  Priefts,  both  fecular  and  regular, 
which  have  a  Mijfton  from  the  Pope,  or  are  fent  into  Pagan 
Countries,  to  preach  Chriftianity  to  them,  or  to  preach  the 
Roman  Catholick  Religion  to  thofe  that  difown  the  Pope,  (Ac. 

Missive  [as  tho’  of  mijjvus,  L.  fent]  as  Letters  MiJJive, 
are  fuch  as  are  fent  from  one  Perfon  to  another. 

Missives,  Gifts  fent. 

Missu'ra  [with  Roman  Catholicks]  a  finging  the  Hymn 
called  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  the  performing  other  fuperftitious 
Ceremonies  to  recommend  and  difmifs  a  dying  Perfon. 

To  Mista'ke  [of  mis  and  tfljjcr,  Dan.  ortflCkCH,  Du  ] 


to  err. 

To  Mistea'ch  [of  miy-teaican,  &7Ar.]  to  teach  wrong. 

To  Mi'stime  [mij-tima.  Sax.  or  tlttKy  Dan.]  not  to 
fet  or  take  a  right  Time  for  a  thing;  to  do  it  out  of  Seafon. 
Mustion,  a  mixture,  L. 

Mistress  [; maitrejfe ,  F.  magijlra,  L.]  of  an  Houfe;  a 
kept  Mirtrefs  or  Concubine,  a  Paramour,  or  Sweetheart. 
Mistrial  [Law  Term]  an  erroneous  Trial. 

To  Mistru'st  [of  mijr-tjlupian,  Sax.]  to  have  a  Sufpi- 

cion  of. 

Mistrust  [miy-tejiupa,  S^x.]  Sufpioion,  Jealoufy.. 
Mistrustful  [of  mijf-tjtupa  and  Jtull,  Sax.]  fufpicious. 


jealous. 

Mistrustfulness,  fufpicious  Temper,  Jealous  Pated- 

nefs.  r- 

Mists  [mijt,  Sax.]  Vapours  hovering  over  the  Earth, 

and  flaying  till  they  are  either  drawn  upwards  by  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun,  or  falling  down  to  the  Earth  by  their  own  Weight, 
where  by  a  lefs  Degree  of  Cold,  they  are  changed  into  Dew, 
and  by  a  greater  into  Hoar-Froft. 

Mtsty  [of  mi  pics',  Sax.]  as  mifly  Weather. 

Mi'sture  [mijlura,  L-]  a  mixture,  a  mingle-mangle. 

To  Misuse  [of mis-ujer,  F.]  to  abufe;  to  make  a  wrong 
uf*c  of 

MFsuser  [ rnifujare ,  Ital.]  an  abufe  of  Liberty  and  benefit. 
To  Misunderstand  [of  mip-un'oeji  and  Jtan'oan,  Sax  ] 

to  underhand  amifs.  . 

Mite,  avery  fmall  Worm,  breeding  in  Chcele,  (Ac.  r. 
Mite,  a  fmall  Coin,  about  the  third  pait  of  our  Farthing. 
In  Weight  the  1 4th  part  of  a  Grain. 

Mi  Taille  [in  French  Heraldry ]  fjgnifies 
that  the  Efcutcheon  is  cut  only  half  Way 
athwart,  by  way  of  Bend  Sinijler.  See  the 

—  Figure.  *  , 

Mite'lla  [among  Surgeons]  a  fwathc  which  holds  a  hurt 


or  wounded  Arm.  .  .  .  .  , 

Mites  [with  Falconers]  a  fort  of  Vermin  which  infeit  the 

Heads  and  Necks  of  Hawks. 

Mite  scent  [; mitejeens ,  L.]  growing  mild. 

Mi’thrax  [/<;&«.?,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  Rofe  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but  changeable  when  it  is  expoled  to  the  Sun,  L. 

Mi'thridate  [mitbridatium,  L.  Gr.  of 

Mitbridates,  King  of  Pontus,  the  Inventer  of  it,  among 
whofe  Papers  the  Receipt  of  it  was  found,  and  carried  to 


Rome  by  Pompey]  a  Confedlion,  that  is  a  Prefcrvative  againft 
Poifon;  feveral  of  the  Ingredients  of  which  are  Vipers  Flefh, 
Opium,  Agarick,  Squills,  (Ac. 

Mit  igant  [s mitigans ,  L.]  mitigating. 

Mi/tigated  [mitigatus,  L.]  appealed,  pacified,  aflwaged. 

Mitiga'tion,  a  pacifying  or  aflwaging;  a  remitting  the 
feverity  of  a  Decree  or  Punifhment. 

Mi'tral  [of  mitra,  L.]  of,  or  belonging  to,  or  like  a 
Mitre. 

Mitral  Valves  [with  Anatom.]  two  Valves  in  the  Heart, 
placed  at  the  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  Vein,  in  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart;  thus  called  from  their  refemblance 
to  a  Mitre.  Their  Office  is  to  clofe  the  Orifice  of  it,  and 
to  prevent  the  Blood  from  returning  through  the  pulmonary 
Vein  into  the  Lungs  again. 

Mitranche/  [French  Heraldry]  fignifies  that 
the  Efcutcheon  is  cut  athwart,  but  only  half  way 
bendwile,  that  is  by  Bend  Dexter,  for  the  Sinijler 
is  called  Mi-taille.  See  the  Figure. 

[mitra,  L.  fjtr&t,  Gr.]  an  Ornament  worn  by 
Popifh  Bifhops  and  Abbots,  when  they  walk  or  officiate  in 
their  Formalities  or  Pontijicalibus.  The  Pope  has  four  Mitres, 
different  in  richnefs,  which  he  wears  according  to  the  Solem¬ 
nity  of  the  Feflival. 

Mitre  [with  Artificers]  an  Angle  that  is  juft  45  Degrees. 

Mitre  [mitra,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  Pontifical  Ornament, 
worn  on  the  Head  by  Bifhops,  Abbots,  (Ac.  upon  folemn 
Oceafions ;  it  is  a  round  Cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  Top,  having 
two  Fannels  hanging  down  the  Shoulders. 

Mi'tred,  wearing  a  Mitre. 

Mitred  Abbots,  fuch  Governours  of  Monafteries  who 
have  obtained  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Mitre,  Ring, 
Gloves  and  Crofter  Staff"  of  a  Bifliop. 

1VL  tta  ^  an  antient  Meafure  containing  ten  Bufhels. 

iVTl  TTEN  j 

Mi' tt end 0  Manufcriptum,  Sec.  a  judicial  Writ  diredied  to 
the  Treafurer  and  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  to  fearch 
and  tranfmit  the  Foot  of  a  Fine  from  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Common-Pleas,  L. 

Mi'ttens  [mitaines,  F.]  a  fort  of  warm  winter  Gloves. 

Mi’ttical  [at  Surat  in  India]  a  Weight  for  Silk,  con¬ 
taining  two  Drams  and  an  eighth. 

MFttimus  [7.  e.  we  fend]  a  Precept  diredied  by  a  Juftice 
of  the  Peace  to  a  Goaler,  for  the  receiving  and  fafe-keeping  a 
Felon,  or  other  Offender  by  him  committed  to  the  Goal. 
Alfo  a  Writ  by  which  Records  arc  transferred  from  one  Court 
to  another. 

Mi'va  [in  Pharmacy]  is  the  Pulp  of  a  Quince,  boiled  up 
with  Sugar  into  a  thick  Confidence;  or  a  Medicine  like  a 
thick  Syrup. 

To  Mix  [mixtum,  L.]  to  mingle. 

Mi'xen  [jnixen,  Siw.]  a  Dunghil. 

Mixt  Number  [in  Arithmetic k]  one  which  confifts  of  an 
Integer  and  a  Fraction,  as  5  tt- 

Mixt  Body  [with  Chymijls  and  Philofophers]  one  which  is 
compounded  of  divers  Elements  and  Principles;  in  contra - 
didtion  to  thofe  which  Chymilts  fuppofe  to  be  Elementary, 
or  confiding  of  one  Principle  only,  as  they  take  Sulphur, 
Salt,  (Ac.  to  be. 

Mixt  Angle  [in  Geometry]  an  Angle  which  is  formed  by 
one  right  Line  and  one  curved  one. 

Mixt  Figure  [in  Geometry ]  a  Figure  which  is  bounded  by 
Lines,  partly  right  and  partly  crooked. 

Mixt  Proportion T  [with  Logicians]  is  when  the  Sum  of 

Mixt  Ratio  j  the  Antecedent  and  Confequent  is 
compared  with  the  difference  between  the  fame  Antecedent 
and  Confequent. 

Mixt  Mathematicks,  are  thofe  Arts  and  Sciences  which 
treat  of  the  Properties  of  Quantity,  applied  to  material  Be¬ 
ings  or  fenfible  Objedts,  as  AJlronomy,  Geography,  Dialling, 
Navigation,  Gauging,  Surveying,  See. 

Mixt  Tithes,  are  thofe  of  Butter,  Chcefc,  Milk,  (Ac. 
and  of  the  Young  of  Beaits. 

Mixt  Action  [in  Law]  is  one  that  lies  both  for  the  thing 
detained,  and  againft  the  Perfon  of  the  detainer. 

Mixt  Body  [with  Schoolmen]  is  a  whole  relulting  from  fe¬ 
veral  Ingredients,  altered  or  new  modified  by  the  mixture. 

PerfeB  Mixt  Bodies,  are  the  Clafs  of  vital  or  animated 
Bodies,  where  the  Elements  or  Ingredients  they  are  com- 
pofed  of,  are  changed  and  transformed  by  a  perfedt  mixture. 

ImpcrfeB  Mixt  Bodies,  are  inanimate  Bodies,  the  forms 
whereof  remain  ftill  the  fame  as  of  the  Ingredients  which 

conftitute  them.  .  . 

Mixt  Mode  [acording  to  Mr  Lock]  is  a  combination  of  fe¬ 
veral  Ample  Ideas  of  different  kinds;  as  Beauty  confifts  of 
Colour,  Figure ,  Proportion,  &■  c. 

Mix- 


Mi'TRE 


M  O 


NliKTi  r.uo'l  [ant  tent  Deeds)  mixt  Corn,  mung  Corn  cr 
Mesti'lo  j  Maflin. 

Mi''x  ru  r  e  [mix  turn,  L.]  a  Compofition;  feveral  Things 
mixed  together. 

Mixture  [in  Phyftck]  an  Affemblage  or  Union  of  feveral 
Bodies  of  different  Properties  in  the  fame  Mafs. 

Mixture  [in  D; apery]  the  Union,  or  rather  Confufion, 
of  lei  era]  Wools  of  different  Colours,  before  they  are  Spun. 

Mi  z-maze,  a  Labyrinth  or  Place  full  of  intricate  wind¬ 
ings. 

Mi  7. zlinc  [ol  mijt,  q.  d.  miftling]  raining  in  very  fmall 
Drops. 

AInemo'nicks  [/jntMvmft,  Gr.]  Precepts,  Rules  or  common 
Places  to  help  the  Memory. 

Mnemosy'ne  [nwturin,  Gr.]  Memory,  the  Mother  of 
the  Mules,  L. 

Mo  [ma,  Sax.]  more. 

Moaks,  a  mafhing  in  brewing  Drink. 

Po  Moan  [macnan,  5/7.v.]  to  lament,  bewail. 

Moa'nful  [of  maenan  and  JCull,  Sax.]  lamentable,  fic. 
Moat  [prob.  of  mot,  Sax.]  a  Ditch  encompaffing  a  Houfe, 
Town,  fife. 

Moat  [in  Fortification ]  a  hollow  Space  or  Ditch,  dug 
round  a  Town  or  Fortrels  to  be  defended,  on  the  outfide  of 
the  Wall  or  Rampart. 

Dry  Moat  [in  Fort  fic.]  one  which  is  without  Water,  and 
ought  to  be  deeper  than  one  that  is  full  of  it. 

.  FDt  bottomea  Moat  [ Fortific. ]  a  Moat  which  has  no  flop- 
ing,  the  Corners  of  it  being  fomewhat  rounded. 

Lined  Moat  [. Fortfic. ]  one,  the  fides  of  which  are  cas’d 
with  a  Wall  of  Mafon’s  Work. 

MoatI  a  Body  fo  fmall  that  it  feems  to  be  indivisible ; 
MotEj  fuch  as  play  in  the  Sun-beams.. 

Mob  [ mobile  vulgus,  L.]  the  Rabble. 

Mob,  a  Woman’s  Night  Cap. 

To  Mob  [of  snobile  vuglus,  the  Rabble]  to  infult  a  Perfon 
notoufly. 

Mo  bb  ed,  dreft  in  a  Mob  ;  alfo  infulted  by  a  Mob. 
Mo'bbish,  like  the  Rabble. 

Mob  by,  a  potable  Liquor  made  of  Potato  Roots. 

Mo'bile  [mobilis,  L.]  moveable. 

Primtwt  Mobile  [in  the  Antient  Aftronomy]  a  ninth  Hea¬ 
ven  or  Sphere  imagined  to  be  above  thofe  of  the  Planets  and 
fixed  Stars. 

Mob i  lity  [ mobilite ,  F.  of  mobilitas,  L.]  the  Mob,  the 
Rabble ;  alfo  moveablenefs. 

Mochlia  [«*x\/a,  Gr.]  a  reducing  of  diflocated  Bones,  to 
their  natural  State. 

To  Mock  [moequer,  F.]  to  feoff  or  laugh  at ;  to  flout,  de¬ 
ride  or  jeer;  alfo  to  deceive. 

Mo'ckery  [moquerie,  F.]  mocking,  jell:,  banter. 

Mocks,  the  Mafhes  ot  a  Net. 

Mocka  does,  a  fort  of  woollen  Stuff  for  darning;  being 
Weavers  Thrums.  6 

Mock  Privet,  a  Plant. 

Mo'cking  Bird  [in  Virginia']  a  Bird  which  imitates  the 
Notes  of  all  it  hears. 

Mo  dal  [of  modalis,  L.]  a  term  ufed  by  Schoolmen  to  fig- 
nify  the  mode  or  manner  of  exifting. 

Moda'lity  [with  Schoolmen]  the  manner  of  a  Thing  in 
the  Abftradt,  or  the  manner  of  exifting. 

Mode  [modus,  L.  mob,  Sax.]  way,  manner,  fafhion  or 

Garb. 

The.  Mode  of  a  Thing  [with  Logicians[  is  that,  which  being 
conceived  in  a  Thing,  and  not  being  able  to  fubfift  without 
it,  determines  it  to  be  after  a  certain  Manner.,  and  caufes  it 
to  be  named  fuch.  This  is  alfo  called  the  manner  of  a  Thing, 
or  Attribute  or  Quality. 

.  Internal  Modes  [in  Metaphyftcks]  thofe  modes  which  are 
inherent  in  the  fubltance  as  roundnels  in  a  Bowl. 

External  Modes,  are  thofe  which  are  extraneous  to  the 
Subjeft,  as  when  we  fay  a  thing  is  beheld,  defired,  loved,  fic . 

Simple  Modes,  are  combinantions  of fimple  Ideas  or  even 
of  the  fame  Ample  Ideas  feveral  times  repeated,  a  Score  a 
Dozen,  £3 V. 

.  Mixt  Modes,  are  combinations  of  Ample  Ideas  of  feveral 
kinds,  as  Beauty  conflfts  in  a  compofition  of  Colour,  Figure 
Proportion,  £9 V. 

Immediate  Modes  [with  School-men]  are  fuch  as  are  imme¬ 
diately  attributed  to  their  Subjedls  or  Subftantives,  as  motion 
is  an  immediate  Mode  of  the  Body,  underftanding  of  the 
mind. 

Mediate  Modes,  are  thofe  that  are  attributed  to  the  Subjeft 
by  the  intervention  of  fome  other  Mode ;  as  fwiftnefs  and 
flownefs  are  only  attributable  to  the  Body  in  refpcdl  to  its  mo¬ 
tion.  '  r 


M  O 

Effential  Modes  are  Attributes,  without  which  the 
I nfep arable  Modes  j  Subftance  cannot  fubfift;  as  Wif 
dom,  Goodnefs,  fic.  in  God;  Figure,  Place,  Quantity' 
fic.  of  the  Body.  •’ 

Non  Effential  Modes'’'  are  Attributes  which  affeft  created 
Separable  Modes  J  Subftances,  remaining  aflix’d  to 
them  fo  long  as  ifFpeceffary,  as  the  zuhitenefs  of  Milk,  coldnefs 
of  Ice,  &c. 

PoftiveMoDEi,  are  fuchas  give  to  their  Subftantives  fome- 
thing  pofitive,  real  and  abfolute. 

Privative  Modes,  are  attributed  to  Subjedts,  when  the 
mind  perceives  fome  Attributes  to  be  wanting  therein,  and 
frames  a  Word  which  at  Arft  fight  feems  to  denote  Something 
pofitive,  but  which  in  reality  only  denotes  the  want  of  Ibme 
Property  or  Mode,  as  a  privation  of  light  is  attributed  to  a  blind 
Man. 

Modes  of  Spirit,  are  knowledge  and  willing. 

Modes  of  Body,  are  Agure,  reft  and  motion. 

Modes  of  thinking,  the  fame  as  effential  attributes. 

Modes  of  having,  are  thofe  whereby  any  thing  may  be 
had  by  another.  0  1 

Mode  [in  Mufick]  the  particular  manner  of  conftituting  the 
Odfave,  as  it  conflfts  of  feven  effential  or  natural  Notes  befldes 
the  Key. 

Mo 'del  [modellus,  L.  mode  lie,  F.]  an  original  or  pattern 
propofed  for  any  one  to  copy  or  imitate. 

Model  [with  Architects]  a  kind  of  meafure,  which  is  the 
diameter  of  the  bottom  of  a  Pillar  in  each  Order,  by  which 
the.  length,  is c.  of  it  is  meafured,  and  which  is  commonly 
divided  into  60  equal  Parts,  called  Minutes  j  except  in  thefe 
of  the  Dorick  and  Tufcan  Orders,  where  the  model  is  but  half 
the  diameter. 

Model  [modelle,  F.  of  modulus,  L.]  an  original  Pattern 
which  any  Workman  propofes  to  imitate;  it  is  made  either 
of  Wood,  Stone,  Plafter,  fic.  and  in  Architedure  lhould 
be  made  by  a  Scale,  where  an  Inch  or  half  Inch  reprefents  a 
Foot,  for  the  more  exad  compleating  the  Deflgn. 

To  Model  [modeller,  F.]  to  frame  according  to  a  model, 
to  fafhion. 

Model  [in  the  Compoftte,  Corinthian  and  lonick  Orders! 
is  divided  into  1 8  Parts,  the  fame  as  Module. 

Modelled  [modelle,  F.]  framed'  or  fafhioned  according  to 
a  Model  or  Pattern. 

Mo'df.r able  [moderabilis,  L.]  moderate,  meafurable. 

To  Mo’derate  [moderare,  L.]  to  qualify,  temper  or  al¬ 
lay;  to  govern  or  let  bounds  to,  to  keep  within  Compafsj 
to  leffen  or  abate  expcnces. 

Moderate  [moderatus,  L.]  temperate,  fober,  that  does 
not  exceed. 

.  Modera't  a  mifericordia  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  for  the  abating 
of  an  immoderate  Amerciament,  in  any  Court  not  of  Record. 
Mo'der ateness  [moderatio,  L  ]  moderation. 
Moderation,  a  Virtue  that  governs  all  Paflions,  L. 
Moderator,  a  decider  of  a  Controverfy,  an  Umpire  at 
a  Difputation,  L. 

Modera'trix,  a  Governefs,  an  Arbitratrix. 

Mo  dern  [modernus,  L.]  that  has  not  been  in  Ufe  till  of 

late  Ages. 

Moderns  [according  to  fome]  all  thofe  Authors  who  have 
written  Ance  Boetius. 

Modern  Aftronomy,  takes  its  beginning  from  Copernicus. 
Mo  d  e  r  n  Architecture,  the  prefent  Italian  manner  of  build¬ 
ing;  or  it  is  rather  in  ftridnefs  what  partakes  partly  of  the 
Antique,  retaining  lbmething  of  its  delicacy  and  Solidity,  and 
partly  of  the  Gothick,  whence  it  borrows  Members  and 'Orna¬ 
ments  without  Proportion  or  Judgment. 

Modern  Medals,  fuch  as  have  been  ftruck  within  thefe 
300  Years. 

Modernness,  newnefs,  the  being  of  late  Days. 

The  Moderns  [les  modernes,  F.]  Perfons  of  later  Times, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  the  Antients. 

Mo  dest  [modeftus,  L.]  fober,  grave,  difereet  in  Beha¬ 
viour;  bafhful. 

Mo^destness,  modefty;  modeft  Behaviour,  file. 

Mo  desty  [modeft ie ,  F.  of  mod'eftia,  L.]  bafhfulnefs, 
fhamefacednefs,  diferetion,  fobriety. 

Modesty  [in  Painting]  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful  Vir¬ 
gin,  clothed  in  blue. 

Mo'dicum,  a  fmall  Pittance,  a  little  matter,  L. 
Modi'ficable,  capable  of  being  modifled. 

Mo di'fica bleness  [of  modficatio,  L.]  capablenefs  of 
being  modifled. 

Modi’f icated  [modficatus,  L.]  modifled. 

AIodIfica  tion,  a  modifying  or  qualifying;  a  fetting  the 
Limits  or  Bounds  to  any  thing. 

Mo- 


MO'UIFICA’TIVE,  fomething  that  modifies  or  gives  a 
thing  a  particular  manner  of  Being. 

To  Mo'DlFY  [ modi fic  are,  L]  to  moderate,  to  qualify; 
alfo  to  limit  or  bound;  alio  to  give  the  modality  or  manner 
of  Exiftence. 

Modified  {modifie,  F.  of  L-]  having  a  modality  or  man¬ 
ner  of  Exiftence. 

Modified  [with  Logicians ]  a  thihg  is  laid  to  be  modified, 
when  the  Subftanee  is  confidered,  as  determined  by  a  certain 
mode  or  manner ;  as  for  Example,  when  we  confider  a  Body, 
the  Idea  we  have  of  it  reprefents  a  Thing  or  Subftanee ;  be- 
caufe  we  confider  it  as  a  Thing  that  fubfifts  by  it  felf,  and 
has  no  Occafion  for  any  elfe  to  fubfiit  it.  But  when  we  con¬ 
fider  that  this  Body  is  round,  the  Idea  we  have  of  roundnefs, 
reprefents  to  us  only  the  manner  of  being  or  a  Mode,  which 
we  cohceive  cannot  fublift  naturally  without  the  Body,  the 
roundnefs  of  which  it  is,  when  we  join  the  mode  with  the 
Tiling,  then  we  confider  a  round  Body,  which  Idea  repre¬ 
fents  to  us  a  Thing  modified, 

Mo'dillion  [of  modigtione,  Ital.  i.  e.  little  model]  fo 
called  in  refpeft  to  the  greater,  which  is  the  Diameter  of  the 
Pillar;  alfo  a  Ihouldering  Piece  or  Bracket,  a  little  Bracket  or 
Cpnfole. 

Mo  BILLON  ^  [in  Architecture 3  is  that  Part  which  is 

Modi'llion  i  frequently  fet  under  the  Cornices,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  Compofite  and  Corinthian  Orders,  and  bears  up 
the  jutting  out  or  projedture  of  the  Drip,  Ital. 

Modio'lus  [in  Surgery]  that  part  of  a  Trepan,  which 
cuts  a  Bone  circularly,  and  is  diftinguilhed  into  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male,  as  it  hath,  or  hath  not,  a  point  iil  the  middle  to  fix  it 
the  more  fteady  in  its  Operation. 

Mo  dish  [of  modus,  L.  or  mode,  F.]  agreeable  to  the 
mode  or  falhion. 

Mo'dishness  [of  a  la  mode,  F.]  faihionablenefs. 

Mono  fa5  forma  [in  Suits  and  Pleadings  at  Law ]  part  of  a 
Defendant’s  Anfwer,  when  he  denies  that  he  has  done  the 
Thing  laid  to  his  Charge,  modo  &  forma,  i.  e.  in  manner 
and  form,  as  it  is  declared. 

To  Modulate  {modular e,  L.]  to  Sing  or  make  an 
Harmony. 

MODULA/TION,  a  tuning,  a  warbling,  an  agreeable  Har¬ 
mony, 

Mo  DULE  [in  Architecture ]  a  certain  menfure  or  bignefs, 
taken  at  pleafure,  for  regulating  the  Proportions  of  Columns, 
and  the  Symmetry  or  Diftribution  of  the  whole  Building. 

Mo  dus  decimandi  [in  Law]  is  when  Land,  or  a  Sum  of 
Money,  or  a  yearly  Penfion  belongs  to  the  Parfon,  either  by 
Compofition  or  Cuftom,  in  fatisfadlion  for  Tithes  in  kind,  L. 

Mo'dwall,  a  Bird  which  eats  Bees. 

Moe  [ma,  Saxd]  more,  O. 

Mohair  [ mouaire ,  F.  of  mojacar,  an  Indian  Word]  a 
Stuff  of  Silk  and  Hair. 

Moido're,  a  Portugal  Gold  Coin,  in  value  27  Shillings 
Sterling. 

Moi'ety  [ medietas ,  L.  mo'yen,  F.  middle  or  mean]  the 
half  of  any  thing. 

To  Moil  [prob.  ofttltllFj  q ■  d.  to  labour  like  a  Mule] 
to  drudge,  to  work  with  might  and  main. 

Moil  [prob.  of  niOtlDcUll)  Du.  to  toil  in  the  Mud]  to 
daub  with  Mud  or  Filth. 

MOiL  [in  Cookery]  a  Dilh  of  Marrow  and  grated  Bread. 

Moils,  high  foled  Shoes  formerly  worn  by  great  Perfons. 

Moineau  [in  Fortification]  a  little  fiat  Baftion,  railed  in 
the  middle,  of  a  Courtin  that  is  over  long. 

Moist  {moite,  F.]  wettifh,  damp. 

To  Moi  sten  [of  tnoite,  F.]  to  make  moift. 

Moi  stness  [of  moiteur,  F.]  wettilhnefs,  dampnefs 

Moi  sture  [ moiteur ,  F.]  wctnels,  dampnefs,  a  waterifh 
cold  Humour,  proceeding  from  abundance  of  liquid  Matter, 
arifing  from  a  Conjunction  of  Air  and  Water. 

Mo'kes,  the  malhes  of  Net. 

Mo'la  [with  Anatom-]  the  whirle  Bone  on  the  top  of  the 

Knee.  L. 

Mo  la  cornea  [with  Anatom.]  a  moon  Calf,  a  Concretion 
pf  extravafated  Blood,  which  forms  a  kind  of  Flclh,  and  mort 
commonly  happens  in  the  Womb,  and  is  termed  a  falfe 
Conception ;  or  it  is  a  fpungy  unfhaped  Subftanee,  without 
Bones  or  Bowels ;  often  black  like  clotted  Blood,  and  very 
hard,  and  bred  In  the  Womb,  and  is  brought  forth  iriltead 
of  a  real  Birth. 

Mol  a  patella.  See  Mol  a  earner.. 

Mo'lar  [ molaris ,  L]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Mill. 

Molar  Teeth  [/.  e.  the  grinding  Teeth]  the  five  outmoft 
Teeth  on  either  fide  of  the  Mouth. 

Mola'sses,  the  g rois,  fluid  Matter  that  remains  of  Sugar 
after  boiling. 


Molda'vica  [with  Botan.]  Baulm.  L. 

To  Mo'lder  [of  molto,  Sax.  Earth]  to  turn  to  Earth  or 

Dull. 

Mole  [molto  pea  jap.  Sax.  of  molto,  Earth,  and  peon  pah, 
to  throw  up]  a  Creature  that  lives  under  Ground. 

Mole,  a  Spot  in  the  Skin,  either  even  with  it  ,or  Hand¬ 
ing  out.  fuch  as  is  occafioned  to  young  Children,  from  the  Ima¬ 
gination  or  Frights  of  the  Mother ;  alfo  a  mola  cornea,  L 

Mole  [prob  ot  moles]  a  Rampart,  Peer  or  Fence  raifed  in 
a  Harbour,  to  break  the  force  of  the  Waves. 

thffskdn  C^LA’  a  ^alce  °r  ^umP>  or  a  little  Spot  on 

Thfn°o-LE£ULA  Phyfuks^  a  litt,c  mafs  or  Pai-t  of  any 

MoLE'NDiNUM[old  Latin  Rec.]  a  Mill. 

.To  Mole'st  {mole fare,  L.]  to  difturb,  trouble,  vex  ag¬ 
grieve  or  difquiet.  ’  ° 

Molesta'tion,  a  molefting,  vexing  or  putting  to  trouble 

Mo'line  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Moline,  is  a  Crofs  that 
turns  round  both  ways,  at  all  the  Extremities ;  but  not  fo 
wide  or  fharp  as  that  which  is  called  Anchored. 

Molinists,  a  Seft  of  the  Romanifis,  who  follow  the  Do- 
Clrine  and  Sentimehts  of  the  Jefuit  Molina,  relating  to  fuffiei- 
ertt  ahd  efficacious  Grace. 

Moli'tion,  a  grinding.  L. 

Molitu-ra  Ltjsera  [old  Deeds]  free  grinding,  or  liberty 
to  make  ufe  of  a  Mill,  without  paying  Toll ;  a  Privilege  which 
Lords  of  Manours  ufed  generally  to  referve  to  their  own  Fa¬ 
milies.  L. 

Mo'llient  {molliens,  L.]  foftening. 

Mollie'ntia  [with  Phyficians]  mollifying  or  foften  Me¬ 
dicines.  L. 

Mo'll iFYific  [ mollificans ,  L.]  foftening,  afluaging. 

Mo'llifvingness,  mollification,  foftening  Quality. 

Mo'llinet,  a  fmall  Muller  for  grinding  of  Colours. 

Mo'll  is,  e  {Bat.  Writ.]  foft. 

Mo'llock,  Dirt,  Dung,  Ordure. 

Molmu  tian  Laws,  the  Laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius  the 
1 6th  King  of  the  Britain s,  which  were  Famous  with  us  till 
the  Time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Mo  1. n F. d  a [old  Pc c or ds]  aMill-Pool  orPond  for  driving 

Mu'lneda  f  a  Mill. 

Mo  loch  [ "]  iO,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  King]  the  Idol  Moloch  is  the 
fame  with  Saturn,  to  whom  the  Heathens  facrificed  their 
Sons  and  Daughters,  caufing  them  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  bra¬ 
zen  Image  made  for  that  jourpofe.  The  Ammonites,  whofis 
God  this  was,  obliged  all  Parents,  either  to  offer  up  their 
Children  in  this  manner,  of"  to  make  them  pafs  between  two 
Fires  in  honour  of  Moloch.  And  Herodotus,  fays,  that  fome- 
times  Men  offered  themfelves  voluntary  to  be  burnt  for  this 
God.  Moloch  flood  near  jerufalem  in  a  beautiful  Valley,  be  - 
longing  to  the  Children  of  Hinnon,  in  the  midft  of  a  pleafan? 
GroVe,  where  the  Jews  imitated  their  prophane  Neighbours. 
The  Carthaginians  facrificed  200  Noblemens  Children  to 
Moloch,  when  Agathocles  made  War  upon  them  in  Africa. 

Mo'loche  [«^>r,  Gr.]  the  large  fort  of  Mallows  or  Holly¬ 
hocks. 

Molo'pes  [of (uaxaTreV,  Gr.]  black  and  blue  Spots,  the  marks 
of  Stripes  or  Blows ;  alfo  red  Spots  iri  malignant  and  peftilen- 
tial  Fevers. 

Molo'sses  {melazzo,  Ital.]  the  refufe  Syrup  in  boiling 
Sugar. 

Molo'ssus  Gr.]  a  Verfe  in  Poetry  confiding  of 

three  long  Syllables. 

Molta  a  Duty  or  Toll,  paid  by  the  Vaffals  to  the 

Moltura  J  Lord,  for  grinding  their  Corn  at  his  Mill. 

Mo'lten  [jjemolten,  Sax.]  melted  or  call  by  a  Founder. 

Molten  Greafe  [in  Horfes]  a  Diftemper  which  is  a  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  or  Ebullition  of  pituitous  and  impure  Humours* 
which  precipitate  and  difembogue  into  the  Guts,  and  fome- 
times  kill  Horfes. 

Mo'lting  the  falling  off,  or  change  of  Feathers,  Hair* 

Mou'ltincj  Skin,  Horns,  Voice  of  Animals,  which 
happens  to  fome  Annually ;  and  to  others  at  certain  Stages  of 
their  Lives. 

Mo'i.y  [aahv,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  wild  Garlick,  Sorcerers  Gar- 
lick,  Hermal  or  wild  Rue. 

MolybD;E'na  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  great  Arfe-fmart. 

Molybdi  tis  {tMKuZJZnc,  Gr.]  the  Spume  ofSilvet,  com¬ 
monly  got  out  of  Lead. 

Moly'bdomancy  [uoXt/^A/KjiiFTeU  of ftowpl®-  Lead,  and 
Hzrrtii,  Gr.  Divination]  a  diving,  by  obferving  the  motions, 
figures,  £sV.  of  melted  Lead. 

AMome,  a  drone,  a  dull,  hlockilh  Fellow,  &c. 

Mo'ment  [ momentum ,  L.]  is  the  molt  minute  and  infenfi- 
ble  Divifion  of  Time,  and  what  is  otherwife  called  an  Inftant 
j  S  Moment 
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Momentum  [in  Mechanicks ]  is  the,  fame  with  impetus,  of 
quantity  of  motion  in  any  moving  Body. 

Mo'mentany  ?  [ momentaneus ,  L.j  that  lafts  as  it  were 

Momenta'neous  >  but  for  a  moment;  that  is  of  a  very 

Momentary  \  Ihort  continuance. 

Momenta'neousNess"'.  fhortnels  of  duration  or  continu- 

Mo'mentarin  ess  J  ance. 

Mome'ntous  \jnomentofus,  L-]  of  fome  weight,  moment 
or  worth. 

Mome'ntousness,  weightinefs  of  Concern ;  the  being  of 
moment  or  worth. 

Mo'ments  [with  Mathemat.]  are  fuch  indetenninates  and 
unftable  Parts  of  Quantities  as  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Flux,  i.  e.  continually  encreafing  or  decreafing.;  and  are 
accounted  the  generative  Principles  of  Magnitude. 

Moments  [with  Naturalijls ]  are  the  quantities  of  motion 
in  any  moving  Body ;  alfo  limply,  the  motion  it  felf,  which 
they  call  vis  infita,  or  the  Power  by  which  any  moving  Bo¬ 
dies  do  continually  change  their  Places. 

Momo'rdica  [with  Botanijls]  the  male  Balfom  Apple.  - 

Mo'mus  [u»A“f,  Gr.  difgrace,  reprehenfion]  the  carping 
God,  who  had  his  beginning  from  Sleep  and  the  Night ;  and 
tho’  he  was  very  flothful  and  ignorant,  and  would  do  nothing 
himfelf  yet  found  Fault  with  every  Thing  that  was  done  by 
others.  Among  others,  he  is  faid  to  have  blamed  Vulcan, 
for  making  Man  without  a  Window  in  his  Breaft,  that  his 
Wiles  might  be  vilible.  Whence  all  Carpers  are  called  Mo- 
mus's.  L. 

Momus  [in  Painting,  &c.]  was  reprefented  in  a  darkilh 
coloured  Robe,  his  Beard  and  Hair  party-coloured. 

Monachal  [ monachalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Monk, 
monkilh. 

Mo'nachkm  [ monaebifrne ,  F.]  the  State  or  Condition  of 
Monks. 

Mona'des  Gr.]  Digits  or  Unites  in  Arithmetick. 

Mona'dical,  of  or  pertaining  to  Unity. 

Mo'nanthus  [of  uo v®-  Tingle,  and  «>’&©'  a  Flower,  Gr.] 
that  bears  but  one  Flower. 


Mo'narch  [of  ya>zfxme  of  aw vO"  alone,  and  Gr.  a 
Ruler]  one  that  governs  alone. 

Monarchical  \monarcbicus,  L.  ofAwrapaj/wr,  Gr.]  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  Monarch  or  Monarchy. 

Monarchicals,  certain  Hereticks  in  the  fecond  Century, 
who  achnowledged  but  one  Perfon  in  the  Trinity,  and  held 
that  the  Father  was  crucified. 

Monarchy  [ucvxfx*  of  aw*©'  alone  or  fingle,  and  «p^, 
Gr.  Empire  or  Command]  the  Government  of  a  State  by  a 
fingle  Perfon,  kingly  Government. 

Monastery  Gr.]  a  Convent  or  Cloifter,  a 

College  of  Monks  or  Nuns. 

Monaste'rial  [ monajlerialis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Monaftery. 

Mona'sticalQ  [AtoravoMf,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Mona'stick  j  M  onk  or  Abbey. 

Mond  Q  [ tnundus ,  L.  mo  tide,  F.]  a  golden  Globe,  one 

Mound  j  of  the  Enligns  of  an  Emperor. 

Mo'nday  [OiJonanbtejj,  Sax-  q.  d.  Moon’s  Day]  the  fecond 
Day  of  the  Week. 

To  Mone  [maenan,  Sax.]  to  grieve  and  lament,  to  be¬ 
wail. 

Mone'ta,  Money  or  Coin.  L. 

Moneta'gium  [old  Law]  the  right  and  property  of  Coin¬ 
ing  of  Money.  L. 

Moneta'rius,  a  Moneyer,  a  Coiner  of  Money. 

Mo'ney  [ moneta ,  L.  monneye,  F.]  a  Piece  of  Metal  mark’d 
for  Coin  with  the  Arms  of  a  Prince  or  State,  who  make  it 
circulate  or  pafs  at  a  common  rate,  for  things  of  different  Va¬ 
lue,  to  facilitate  Trade. 

Money  Wort,  an  Herb. 

Mo'neyed,  well  ilored  with  Money. 

Mo^neyers,  Coiners;  alfo  Bankers  who  deal  in  Money 
upon  returns,  &c. 

Monc  Corn,  mixt  Corn  or  Maflin. 

Mo'ncer  [OOan^ejie,  Sax.]  a  Trader  or  Dealer. 

Mo'ngr  el  [prob.  of  mingle]  a  Creature  engendred  between 
two  Kinds  or  Species. 

Monition  [among  Civilians]  a  warning  given  by  ecclefia- 
llical  Authority  to  a  Clerk,  to  reform  his  manners,  upon  in¬ 
timation  of  his  fcandalous  Life.  L. 

Mo'nitor,  an  Admonifhcr,  a  Warner;  alfo  an  Overfeer 
of  manners  in  Schools. 

Moni'tory  \jnonitorius,  L.]  admonilhing,  advertifing  or 
warning ;  as  monitory  Vifions  and  Dreams. 

Monitory  Letters,  Letters  from  an  ccclefiaftical  Judge, 
upon  information  of  fcandals  and  abufes  with  Cognizance  of 
his  Court. 


Monk  [UlUUCli,  Dan-  of  monachus,  L.  of  a m*©*,  Gr.  alone] 
one  who  dwells  in  a  Monaftery,  under  a  Vow  of  obferving 
the  Rules  of  the  Founder  of  that  Order. 

Monk’/  Rhubarb  [with  Botan.]  a  kind  of  Plant. 

Monk  Ftp,  a  Fifh  refembling  a  Mank’s  Coul. 

Monk’/  Cloth,  a  fort  of  coarfe  Cloth. 

Monk’/  Seam  [with  Sailors]  a  Seam  when  the  Selvedges  of 
Sails  are  laid  a  little  over  one  another,  and  Sevvd  on  both 
ftdes. 

Mo'nkery  [ moinerie ,  F.]  the  Profefiion  of  a  Monk. ' 
Mo'nkish,  of  or  belonging  to  Monks. 

Mo'nkey  [prob.  q.  of  mannekin,  a  little  Man]  an  Animal 
well  known. 

Mono'ceros  [/Mvixtyoc,  Gr.]  an  Unicom  or  Beaft  that  has 

but  one  Horn ;  alfo  the  Sene  Fifh.  L. 

Mo'nochord  [of  of  am'v®-,  alone  or  fingleT'and 

Gr.  a  String]  a.  fort  of  Inftrument  formerly  ufed  in  the 
Regulation  of  Sounds :  or  as  fome  fome  fay  an  Inftrument 
having  but  one  String. 

Monocho'rdo  [in  Muf  Books]  the  fame  as  Monochord,  Ital. 
Monochro'ma  of  A'”©*  and  xfVwt,  Gr.  Co¬ 

lour]  a  Pidure  all  of  one  Colour,  without  any  mixture. 
Mono'colon  \iuv<»wx<gr}  Gr.]  the  Gut,  otherwife  call’d 

Inteftinum  reftum. 

Monocoty'ledon  [Bot.]  which  fprings  from  the  Seed 
with  a  fingle  Leaf  at  firft,  as  Corn,  Tulips,  Onions,  &c. 

Mo'nody  [ monodia ,  L.  povufi*  of  /mv©*  alone,  and  ®/»  a 
Song,  GV.]  a  Song  where  one  fings  alone ;  alfo  a  lamentable 
or  funeral  Song. 

Mono'gamist,  one  who  is  for  fingle  Marriage. 
Monogamy  [momgamia,  L.  of  pmrpt**,  Gr.]  a  fingle  Mar¬ 
riage,  a  having  but  one  Wife  or  one  Husband,  and  no  more 
in  the  whole  Life  time. 

Mo'nocram  [y-iHyedww,  Gr.]  a  Cypher  or  Charader, 
compofed  of  one  or  more  Letters  interwoven,  being  a  kind  of 
Abbreviation  of  a  Name. 

Monogra'mma  Pi  blur  a  [of  A‘6'"©'  and  yey-nusx,  Gr]  a  Pi¬ 
cture  that  is  drawn  only  in  Lines  without  Colours. 

Monogra'phick  Picture,  a  Pidure  only  drawn  in  Lines 
without  Colours. 

Monohemera  [of  a«1'©-  and  Gr.  a  Day]  Difeafes 
that  are  cured  in  one  Day.  L. 

Monoh e'm  e rous  Difeafes,  the  fame  as  Monohemera ;  which 

fee. 

Monolocist  [ monologue ,  L.  of  Gr.]  one  that 

loves  to  have  all  the  Talk  to  himfelf. 

Mo'nologue'"'.  [awhxo yi*,  Gr.]  a  Soliloquy,  a  dramatick 
Mono'logy  j  Scene,  where  only  one  Ador  fpeaks. 

Mo nome  [in  Algebra]  a  Quantity  that  has  but  one  Deno¬ 
mination  or  Name. 

Mo'nomachy  [/wwA*  of and  us-x},  Gr.  a  fight]  a 
fingle  Combat,  a  light  of  two,  hand  to  hand,  a  Duel. 

Mono'mial  [with  Algebraifls]  a  Quantity  of  one  Name, 
or  of  one  fingle  Term. 

Monopegi'a,  a  lharp  Pain  in  the  Head,  affeding  but  one 
fingle  Place.  L. 

Monope'talous  [of  aw»GP  and  Gr.  a  Leaf]  is  that 

which  has  but  one  Petal ;  which  tho’  it  is  feemingly  cut  into 
four  or  five  fmall  Petala's  or  flower  Leaves,  are  yet  all  one 
Piece,  and  falling  off  all  together,  have  their  Flower  in  one 
Piece,  as  Bindweed,  Sage,  'J effamin.  Mallows,  See.  of  which 
the  Flower  falls  off  all  together,  and  are  of  feveral  Sorts,  is 
Campaniformis,  Tripetaloides,  Tetrapetaloides,  Pentapetaloides , 
Hexapetaloides,  which  fee. 

A  Monopetalous  Flower ,  uniform  and  regular  [with  Bo- 
tanifts]  is  one  in  which  the  Petal  is  not  at  all  divided,  or  if 
divided,  the  Segments  anfwer  each  other. 

Monopetalous  Flower,  difForm  or  irregular,  is  one  in 
which  the  Parts  of  the  Petal  do  not  exadly  anfwer  one  to 
the  other. 

Monophusites  [of  A'""®'  alone  or  fingle,  and  *w»f,  Gr. 
Nature]  a  name  given  to  all  thofe  Sedaries  in  the  Levant,  who 
will  allow  of  but  one  only  Nature  in  Jefus  Chrift. 

Mono'phyllos  [ofAtif®*  and  Gr.  a  Leaf]  a  Plant 

that  has  but  one  Leaf. 

Monopolist  [ymmxh,  Gr.]  an  Ingrofler  of  a  Commodi¬ 
ty  or  Trade  to  himfelf. 

Monopolizing  ^jMwnitdoi  of  a wr©-1  alone,  and  omKict  to 
fell,  Gr-]  an  engrailing  Commodities,  i.  e.  the  buying  them  up, 
fo  as  to  have  the  foie  Sale  of  them. 

Monopoly  \monopolium,  L.  AsvoW\/or,  Gr.]  an  unlawful 
kind  of  Traflick,  when  one  or  more  Pcrfons  make  themfelves 
foie  Mailers  of  any  Commodity.,  in  order  to  enhance  the  Price. 

Monopoly  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  is  a  Grant  from  the  King  to 
any  Perfon  or  Perfons  for  the  foie  Buying,  Selling,  Working 
or  Ufing  of  any  thing. 
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Mo'nops  Gr.  J  a  Beall  in  Preonia,  as  big  as  a  Bull, 

who  being  purfucd  clofely,  voids  a  fort  of  lharp  and  fiery  Or¬ 
dure,  which  if  it  lights  upon  the  Hunter,  lie  dies  immediately. 

Mono'pteron  Gr.]  a  kind  of  round  Temple, 

having  its  Roof  fupported  only  by  Pillars. 

Mono'ptoton  [.«o»M?«rr,  Gr.]  a  Noun  which  has  but  one 
Cafe- 

Mono'ptick  [/iotswrxtV,  Gr  ]  a  Perfon  who  fees  but  with 
one  Eye. 

Monopyrenos  [of  f'oriGH  and  irvfh,  Gr.]  a  Kernel  which 
has  one  Seed  or  Kernel  in  the  Berry,  Philyrea,  Mifletoe,  &c. 

Monospe'rmos  [of (Km©-  and  Gr.  Seed]  which  bears 

a  fingle  Seed  to  each  Flower,  as  in  Valerian,  the  Marvel  of 
Peru,  Sc c. 

Mono'rchis  [of  and  of%‘,  Gr.  a  Tdliclc]  a  Man  who 
hath  but  one  Teilicle. 

Mo'norime  [of  *cov©-  and  (o$r*ct,  Gr.]  a  poetical  Compofi- 
tion,  all  the  Verfes  whereof  end  with  the  fame  Ryme. 

Mono'stichon  [w-osvur  of  and  si*©-,  Gr.  a  Verfe] 
an  Epigram  that  con  fills  of  but  one  fingle  Verfe. 

Monosyllable  [j«we-#»a*C6>  of  pub©4  and  o-sMaC©",  Gr.] 
a  word  which  has  but  one  Syllable. 

Mono'th elites  [j/mSiixmc  of  /jjsvXjt  and  Gr.  Will] 
a  Sedt  who  held  there  was  but  one  Will  in  JeJiis  Chrijl. 

Monoton  i'  a  [of  ubQr  and  rA©*,  Gr.  Tone]  the  having 
but  one  Tone;  alfo  a  want  of  inflection  or  variation  of  Voice, 
or  a  Pronuntiation,  where  a  long  Series  of  Words  are  deli¬ 
vered  with  one  unvaried  Tone. 

Monotri'glyph  [MovoTe/j-Atipor  of ««©*  and  Gr. 

a  Triglyph]  the  fpace  of  one  Triglyph  between  two  Pilalters 
or  Columns. 

Mo'nseigneur,  a  Title  ufed  by  the  French  to  Perfons  of  a 
higher  Rank. 

Monsieu'r,  a  Title  ufed  by  them  fpeaking  to  their  Equals. 

Monsoons,  are  periodical  Winds  in  the  Indian  or  Eaflern 
Sea ;  that  is,  Winds  that  blow  one  half  the  Year  one  Way, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  oppofite  Points ;  and  thefc  Points 
and  Times  of  ihifting  are  different,  in  the  different  Parts  of 
the  Ocean ;  for  in  forne  Places,  the  Wind  is  conllant  for  3 
M  mchs  one  way,  then  3  Months  more  the  contrary  way,  and 
fo  all  the  Year. 


Monspelie'nsis,  e 


[in  But.  Writ  ]  growing  near 


Ft! 


nspesula'nus,  a,  umf  Montpelier  in  France.  L. 
Veneris  [in  Palmeflry]  the  Knob  of  the  Root  of  the 


j\  Veneris  [with  Anatomijls ]  the  upper  Part  of  the  Pri- 
vitt  Woman. 

M:.  sjTE  \mon/lrum,  L.]  a  natural  Birth,  or  the  Producti¬ 
on  of  a  living  Thing,  degenerating  from  the  proper  and  u- 
fual  Difpofition  of  Parts  in  the  Species  it  belongs  to,  as  when 
it  has  too  many  or  too  few  Members ;  or  fome  of  them  are 
extravagantly  large  ;  any  thing  againlt  or  befides  the  common 
Courfe  of  Nature. 

Mo'nstrable  [monfirabilis,.  L.]  capable  of  being  Ihewed 

or  declared. 

Mon'strans  le  droit  [i.  e.  the  fhewing  of  a  Right]  a  Suit 
in  Chancery  for  the  Reftoration  of  Lands  to  the  SubjeCt,  that 
he  proves  to  be  his  Right,  tho’  found  by  Office  in  the  Poffef- 
fion  of  another  lately  deceafed  ;  by  which  Office  the  King  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  Chattle,  Freehold  or  Inheritance  in  the  faid  Land. 

MoNSTRANSdVyhzVx  ou  Records[i.  e.  the  fhewing  of  Deeds  or 
Records]  v  follows ;  when  an  ACtion  of  Debt  is  brought  upon 
a  Bond  or  Obligation,  after  the  Plaintiff  has  declared,  he  ought 
tofhew  the  faid  Bond  or  Obligatior;  andfo  it  is  of  Record,  F. 

Monstrant  [ monjlrans ,  L.]  fhewing  or  declaring. 

Monstarve'runt,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  a  Tenant  who 
holds  freely  by  Charter,  in  antient  Demefn,  upon  his  being 
diltrained  for  the  payment  of  any  Toll  or  Impofition,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  Liberty  he  does  or  ought  to  enjoy. 

MonstrCferous  [ monjlrifer ,  L.]  bringing  forth  or  pro¬ 
ducing  Monfters. 

Monstri'ficable  [monflrificabilis,  L-]  very  large,  mon- 
ftrous. 

Mon'strous  [monflrcfus,  L.]  contrary  to  or  beyond  the 
Courfe  of  Nature,  prodigious,  exceffive. 

Mo'nstrousness,  prodigioufnefs,  the  being  beyond  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature. 

Monstrum,  a  Box,  in  which  Relicks  were  kept. 

Mo  nt  a  nt  [in  French  Hera! dry\  fignifies  the  fame  as  we 
do  by  the  Moon  in  her  increafe,  when  fhe  always  faces  to  the 
Right  of  the  Efcutcheon. 

Monta'nus,  a,  urn  [in  Bot.  Writ.]  growing  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Mo'ntanist,  Followers  of  Montanus  their  Leader,  who 
aCted  the  Prophet  and  had  his  Propheteffes. 

Monte  fi  a'sco  [of  Montefiafcone  in  Italy]  a  rich  fort  of  Wine. 
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Mont  Pagnel  [in  Milt.  Affairs]  is  an  Eminence  chofen  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Canon  Shot  of  the  befieged  Place,  where 
Perfons  of  Curiofity  poil  themfefves  to  behold  an  Attack^ 
and  the  manner  of  the  Siege,  without  being  expofed  to  dan¬ 
ger. 

Monte'ro,  a  fort  of  Cap  ufed  by  Hunters,  Horfemen  and 
Seamen. 

Monte't,  a  fcollopped  Bafon  to  cool  Glaffes  in. 

Month  [Mona’S,  Sax.]  the  twelfth  Part  of  an  Year,  thefpace 
of  28  Days  in  which  the  Moon  nearly  compleats  her  Courfe. 
AJlronomical  Month"}  is  the  precife  twelfth  Part  of  a  Year, 
csynodical  Month  j  or  the  Time  the  Sun  takes  up  in 
paffing  through  one  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  commonly 
reckoned  to  contain  30  Days  10  Hours  and  an  half. 

Calendar  Month, 'a  Month  not  containing  an  equal  Num¬ 
ber  of  Days;  but  fuch  as  are  fet  down  in  the  Almanack. 

Civil  Month,  a  Month  fuited  to  the  different  Cufloms  of 
particular  Nations. 

Pbilofophical  Month  [with  Chymijls]  is  the  Space  of  40 
Days. 

Lunar  Synodical  Month,  is  the  fpace  of  Time  between 
two  Conjunctions  of  the  Moon  with  the  Sun. 

Lunar  Periodical  Ado  nth,  the  fpace  of  Time  wherein  the 
Moon  makes  her  round  thro’  the  Zodiack. 

Lunar  illuminative  Month,  is  the  fpace  from  the  firft  time 
of  her  appearance,  after  the  new  Moon,  to  her  firll  appearance 
the  new  Moon  following. 

Month  of  Apparition  \  [with  AJlron. 1  is  the  fpace  of 
Month  of  Illumination  j  26  Days  12  Hours,  in  which 
the  Moon  is  to  be  feen ;  the  other  3  Days  in  which  it  is 
darkened  by  the  Sun  being  taken  away. 

Month  Decretoria!~\  ,r  c  e  -r,  rT 

Month  Medical  f  alfo  confifts  of  26  Da>'s  1 2  Hours‘ 

AIonth  of  Confecution~\  [with  Afron.]  is  the  fame  as  fy- 

Month  of  Progreffion  J  nodal  Month,  /.  e.  the  fpace  of 

Time  between  one  Conjundlion  of  the  Moon  with  the  Sun 
and  another;  being  fome  what  more  than  29  Days  and  a  half. 
Month  of  Peragration~\  [with  Afro.]  i.  e.  the  fpace  of  the 
Month  Periodical  J  Moon’s  Courfe  from  any  Point  of 
the  Zodiack,  to  the  fame  again,  confiding  of  27  Days  7 
Hours  and  45  Minutes. 

Month  [in  Hieroglyphicks]  was  reprefented  by  a  Palm- 
Tree,  fending  forth  a  Branch  every  new  Moon. 

Monti'genous  [ montigena ,  L.]  born  in  the  Mountains. 
Montiwagant  [montivagus,  L.]  wandring  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Montro'sses,  under  Gunners,  or  Affillants  to  a  Gunner, 
Enginer  or  Fire-Adafter. 

Mont-Joye  [among  the  French]  a  Name  by  which  they 
call  Heaps  of  Stones,  laid  together  by  Pilgrims,  in  which 
they  flick  Croffes,  when  they  are  come  within  View  of  the 
End  of  their  Journey  ;  and  fo  thofe  betwixt  St.  Denis  in 
France  and  Paris,  are  called  St.  Denis's  Mont-joyes,  F. 

Mont-Joye  [with  Military  Men]  is  a  Banner,  fo  Mont - 
joye  St.  Denis,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  Banner  of  St.  Denis. 

Montoi'r  [in  Horfemanjhip]  a  Stone  as  high  as  the  Stir¬ 
rups,  which  Italian  Riding  Mailers  mount  their  Horfes  from, 
without  putting  their  Foot  in  the  Stirrup,  Ital. 

Montoir  [with  Horfemen ]  the  Poife  or  Reft  of  the  Foot 
on  the  left  Stirrup,  F. 

Ado'NUMENT  \_monurnentum,  L.]  a  memorial  for  after  Ages, 
either  a  Pillar,  Statue,  Tomb,  Ss'c.  railed  in  memory  of 
fome  famous  Perfon  or  Aftion. 

Mood  [mofce.  Sax.  mind]  Difpofition,  Humour,  Tem¬ 
per. 

Moo'DiNESs[mot>icandneyye,  Sax.]  doggednefs,  fullen- 
nefs. 

Moods  [modi,  L.]as  th^  moods  in  Grammar. 

AdooDS  [with  Grammar .]  determine  the  Significations  of 
Verbs,  as  to  the  manner  and  circumftances  of  what  is  af¬ 
firm’d  or  deny ’d ;  fome  reckon  four,  as  the  indicative,  impe¬ 
rative,  the  potential  and  infinitive  ;  to  thefe  others  add  two 
more,  the  optative  and  fubjunflive ;  which  are  literally  the 
fame  with  the  Potential ;  but  are  diftiriguifh’d,  the  Optative 
by  the  Adverb,  and  the  Subjundlive  by  a  Conjundlion. 

Moods  [with  Logicians J  are  the  univerfal  Affirmative,  the 
uni verfal  Negative ;  and  the  particuliar  Affirmative,  and  the 
particular  Negative.  f 

Moods  [with  Muficians]  are  four,  viz-  i-  Theperiedtor 
the  more.  2.  The  perfedt  of  the  lefs.  3.  The  imperfedl  of 
the  more.  4.  The  imperfedl  of  the  lefs.  But  thefe  moods 
are  now  grown  much  out  of  Ufe,  except  the  laft,  which  is 

called  the  _  .  _ 

Common  AdooD,  viz.  that  a  Large  contains  2  Longs, 
4  Breves,  8  Semibreves,  16  Minims,  32  Crotchets,  64 

Q-Uiver’’  Mm 
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Moods  [among  the  antient  Greeks']  were  five;  the  Ufe  of 
tvhich  was  to  lhew  in  what  Key  a  Song  was  fet,  and  how 
the  different  Keys  had  relation  one  to  the  other.  Thefc 
moods  were  called  after  five  Provinces  of  Greece,  viz.  the 
Dorick,  Lydian,  Ionian,  Phrygian  and  J£olick\  fome  of 
which  were  fuited  for  light  ahd  foft  Airs,  others  to  warlike 
Tunes,  and  others  to  grave  Mufick. 

Dorick  Mood  [in  Mufick }  confided  of  flow  tuned  Notes, 
and  was  proper  for  the  exciting  Perfons  to  Sobriety  and 
Piety.  7 

Ionick  Mood,  was  for  more  light  and  foft  Mufick ;  fuch  as 
pleafant  amorous  Songs,  Jiggs,  Courants,  Sarabands,  &e. 

JEolick  Mood,  was  of  an  airy,  foft  and  delightful  Sound, 
fuch  as  our  Madrigals,  and  was  ufeful  to  allay  the  Paflions, 
by  means  of  its  grateful  Variety  and  melodious  Harmony. 

The  Lydian  Mood,  was  a  folemn  grave  Mufick,  and  the 
Compofition  or  Defcant  was  of  flow  Time,  adapted  to  facred 
Hymns,  Ssfc. 

The  Phrygian  Mood,  was  a  warlike  Mufick,  fit  for  Trum¬ 
pets,  .  Hautboys,  and  fuch  like  martial  Inflruments ;  in  order 
to  animate  and  raife  the  Minds  of  Men  to  undertake  military 
Atchievements. 

Moo'd  y  [motoic,  Sax.]  fullen,  &c. 

Moon  [mona,  &«r.]  one  of  the  ten  fecondary  Planets,  be¬ 
fog  the  Earths  Satellite  or  Attendant,  being  only  60  Semi¬ 
diameters  of  the  Earth  remov’d  from  it,  which  traverfes 
through  the  Zodiack  in  27  Days,  7  Hours  and  41  Minutes ; 
but  does  not  overtake  the  Sun  in  lefs  than  29  Days,  12 
Hours  and  44  Minutes.  The  Moon  was  an  antient  Idol  of 
England,  and  worfhipped  by  the  Britains  in  the  Form  of  a 
beautiful  Maid,  having  her  Head  covered,  and  two  Ears 
Handing  out. 

Moon  ci»^[mon6aHi,  Tenth]  a  falfe  Conception. 

Moon  -Wort,  an  Herb. 

Moon  Eyed,  that  can  fee  better  by  Night  than  Day. 

Moon  Eyes,  a  Difeafe  or  Imperfection  in  Horfes. 

Moon  Fern,  a  fort  of  Shrub. 

The  Moon  [in  her  Decrement]  is  in  her  wairiing. 

The  Moon  [in  her  Detriment]  is  in  her  Eclipfe. 

The  Moon  [in  her  Complement]  is  when  fhe  is  at  full. 

The  Moon  increjfant,  is  the  fame  as  in  her  Increment. 

The  Colour  of  the  Moon  [in  Blazon]  is  either  proper, 
which  is  Argent  or  Or,  as  fhe  is  borne ;  but  thefe  two  metals 
reprefent  her  bell,  unlefs  fhe  be  in  her  detriment,  and  then 
Sable  is  better. 

Moon  [in  Heraldry]  is  always  borne  in  Coat  Armour,  ei¬ 
ther  increafing  or  decreafing ;  but  never  in  the  full  An  in- 
creafing  Moon  is  a  Symbol  of  Nobility  and  Increafe,  called 
Increment. 

The  Moon  [with  Divines]  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the 
Ghriilian  Church,  who  comparing  Jefus  Chrifi  to  the  Sun, 
compare  the  Church  to  the  Moon,  as  receiving  all  its  Beauty 
and  Splendor  from  him. 

The  Moon  [ Hieroglyphically ]  reprefents  inconflancy  and 
lightnefs,  becaufe  of  its  frequent  Changes. 

Moo'ned,  formed  like  the  horned  Moon.  Milton. 
Moo'nstruck,  fmitten  by  the  Moon;  Planet  ftruck. 

Milton. 

Moor,  or  Black  Moor,  a  Native  of  Mauritania  in  Africa. 
Moor  Hen,  a  Water  Fowl  or  Heath-Cock. 

I  o  Moor  a  Ship  a  Provifo  [ Sea  Term]  is  to  have  an  An¬ 
chor  in  the  River,  and  a  Hawfer  on  Shore;  in  this  Cafe, 
they  fay,  the  Ship  is  moored  with  her  Head  a  Shore. 

Moor,  [moojt.  S**.]  a  Marlh  or  Fen;  alfo  a  Heath  or 
barren  Ground. 

To  Moor  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  lay  out  the  Anchors  fo,  as  is 
moft  convenient  for  the  fafe  and  fecure  riding  of  the  Ship. 

T o  Moor  a  crofs  [Cm  Phrafe]  is  to  lay  out  one  Anchor 
cm  one  fide,  and  athwart  a  River,  and  another  on  the  other 
fide,  right  againll  it. 

To  Moor  a  Is  eight  [Sea  Prafe]  is  to  have  an  Anchor  in  the 
River  and  a  Hawfer  on  Shore. 

To  Moor  water  Shot  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  moor  quartering 
between  crofs  and  alonglt. 

Mooring  for  Eafi,  Weft,  See.  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  when  they 
cbferve  which  way,  and  upon  what  point  of  the  Compafs 
the  Sea  is  moft  like  to  endanger  the  Ship,  and  there  lay  out 
an  Anchor. 

Moo'rish,  pertaining  to  Moors,  8c c. 

Moors -Head  [with  Horfemen]  fo  is  a  Horfe  called  of  a 
Roan  Colour,  who  befides  the  mixture  or  blending  of  a  gray 
and  a  bay,  has  a  black  Head,  and  black  Extremities,  as  the 
Main  and  Tail. 

Moors  [in  the  Ifle  of  Man]  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manour. 

Moor’s  Head  [with  Chymifis]  a  Copper  Cap,  made  in  the 


form  of  a  Head,  to  be  fet  over  the  Chimney  of  a  Reverbera¬ 
tory  Furnace ;  alfo  the  Head  of  a  Still,  having  a  Pipe  or 
Nofe  to  let  the  railed  Spirit  run  down  into  the  Receiver. 

Moose,  an  American  Beaft,  as  large  as  an  Ox,  very  flow 
footed,  and  having  a  Head  like  a  Buck. 

Moor  [mot:  and  ^emotr.  Sax.]  an  exercife  or  arguing  of 
CafeS,  performed  by  young  Students  in  Law  at  times  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  Pfaftice. 

Moo'thall  [motr-heal.  Sax.]  the  Place  where  the  moot 
Cafes  were  antiently  handled. 

Bailiff  of  the  Moots  s  an  Officer  who  is  chofen  by  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Moots  5  Bench,  to  chufe  the  moot  Men 
for  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 

Moot  Men->  Students  of  the  Law,  who  argue  moot 
Mooters  5  Cafes. 

To  Blow  a  Moot  [Hunt.  Phrafe]  ufed  at  the  fall  of  a  Deer. 
Moot  a  canum  [old  Rec.]  a  Pack  of  Dogs. 

Moo/ted  [in  Heraldry]  a  term  apply’d  to  Trees  come  or 
plucked  up  by  the  Roots. 

A  Mop  [prob.  of  moppa,  Sax.]  an  Utenfil  for  wafhing. 

To  Mop  and  Mew  [prob.  of  niUtllpClen,  Du.  to  have  the 
the  mumps]  to  make  mouths  at  a  Perfon. 

To  Mope,  to  aft  or  behave  ftupidly  or  fottilhly;  alfo  to 
make  or  render  fo. 

Mo'psical  [mopficus,  L.]  mope  eyed. 

MoVa  [old  Rec.]  a  moorifh  or  boggy  Ground. 

Mora  rnujfa  [old  Rec.]  a  watery  or  boggy  Moor. 

Mo'ral  [moralis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Manners  or  Ci¬ 
vility  ;  or  the  Conduft  of  human  Life. 

Moral  [morale,  L.]  the  application  of  a  Fable  to  the  Lives 
and  Aftions  of  Men. 

Morals  [morales,  L.]  moral  Philofophy,  the  Doftrineof 
Manners ;  alfo  Principles,  Defigns  or  Inclination. 

Mor  a  l  Senfe,  the  Faculty  whereby  we  difeern  or  perceive 
what  is  good,  virtuous,  ffc.  in  Aftions,  Manners,  Cha¬ 
racters,  &c. 

Moral  Certainty,  is  a  very  flrong  probability,  in  Contra¬ 
diction  to  a  mathematical  Demonftration. 

Moral  Impoffibility.  is  what  is  otherwife  call’d  a  very 
great  and  almolt  infuperable  difficulty,  in  oppofition  to  a  phy- 
fical  or  natural  Impoffibility. 

Moral  Philofophy,  that  which  is  otherwife  called  E  thicks, 
and  is  a  Science  that  teaches  the  directing  and  forming  our 
Manners;  explains  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  Aftion;  and 
fliews  how  we  may  acquire  that  Happinefs  that  is  agreeable 
to  human  Nature. 

Mor  a  l  Aftions,  are  fuch  as  render  a  rational  or  free  Agent 
Good  or  Evil,  and  fo  of  confequence,  rewardable  or  punifh- 
able,  becaufe  he  doth  them. 

Mora'lity  or  Moral  Philofophy,  is  a  conformity  to  thole 
unalterable  Obligations  which  refult  from  the  Nature  cf  our 
Exiitence,  and  the  ncceflary  relation  of  Life,  whether  to 
God  as  our  Creator,  or  to  Man  as  our  fellow  Creature,  or  it 
is  the  Doftrine  of  Virtue,  in  order  to  attain  the  greateft  Hap¬ 
pinefs,  and  hath  thefe  three  Parts,  E thicks,  Oeconomicks  and 
Politicks. 

Socrates  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Philofopher,  who  fet 
himfclf  about  the  reforming  of  Manners;  for  till  his  Time, 
the  whole  Bufinefs  of  the  Philofophers,  was  the  Study  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies;  tho’  Pythagoras  fhew’d  Socrates  the  Way, 
yet  the  Specimen  that  he  gave  was  very  imperfeft ;  he  de¬ 
ducing  his  Rules  of  Morality,  from  the  Obfervations  of  Na¬ 
ture,  which  Part  Jof  Knowledge  he  acquired  by  converfing 
with  the  Egyptian  Priefts. 

The  main  Aim  of  Pythagoras's  moral  Doftrine,  was  to 
purge  the  Mind  from  the  Impurities  of  the  Body,  and  from 
the  Clouds  of  the  Imagination.  His  morality  feems  to  have 
had  more  Purity  and  Piety  in  it,  than  the  other  Syftems,  but 
lefs  exaftnefs ;  his  maxims  being  only  a  bare  Explication  of 
divine  Worfhip,  of  natural  Honeity,  of  Modefty,  Integrity, 
publick  Spiritednefs,  and  other  common  Offices  of  Life. 

The  golden  Verfes  which  go  under  the  Name  of  Pythago¬ 
ras,  were  attributed  to  his  Difciples,  who  were  as  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  Praftice,  as  the  Theory  of  E thicks.  So  that  in  the 
Time  of  the  firft  Coniuls  of  Rome,  his  Seft  was  in  that  Re¬ 
pute,  that  to  be  a  wife  Man  and  a  Pythagorean ,  were  ac¬ 
counted  Terms  equivalent. 

To  this  morality  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates  added  fettled 
Principles,  and  reduc’d  it  into  method ;  his  main  Defign  was 
to  reform  and  purge  the  Philofophy  of  Pythagoras.  His 
whole  Doftrine  was  one  continued  LefTon  of  Virtue.  He 
eftablifhed  it  as  a  Rule  of  Difcourfe,  to  treat  of  the  moft  leri- 
ous  Subjefts,  without  an  Air  of  too  much  ferioufnefs,  know- 
ing  that  to  pleafe,  was  the  fureft  method  to  perfuade ;  and 
therefore  his  morals  gain’d  admittance,  by  a  feeming  eafinefs' 
and  agreeablenefs. 

That  ‘ 
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That  Do&rine  of  morality  that  was  left  him  by  his  Mailer 
Socrates,  was  improv'd  by  Plato,  who  carried  each  Virtue  to 
its  lalt  Height  and  Accompli  fhment,  by  mixing  his  Idea’s  on 
the  univerfal  Principle  of  Philofophy  thro’  the  whole  Dcfign. 
His  Philofophy  abounds  with  good  LelTons,  which  tend  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  encouragement  of  Virtue,  or  difcountcnancing 
Vice.  Diogenes  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  and  com¬ 
menc'd  a  fevere  Pique  againft  him,  defigning  to  expofe  the 
eafmefs  and  gentility  of  Plato,  by  an  affectation  of  Rigour, 
The  Foundation  ot  his  morals,  were  a  vain  haughtinefs  and 
morofenefs  of  Temper.  Plato  hr  It  rectified  the  DoClrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  Pere  Rapin  fays,  Socra¬ 
tes  learn ’d  from  Pythagoras,  Pythagoras  from  the  u Egyptians , 
and  the  J Egyptians  from  the  Hebrews,  by  the  Travels  and 
Cotiverfe  of  Abraham. 

Arijlotle  form’d  the  DoClrine  of  Plato,  lvis  Mailer,  into  a 
more  regular  Body,  by  diltirtguilhing  the  Characters  of  pub- 
lick  and  private  Virtue,  £3 V. 

But  after  all,  this  morality  of  Arijlotle's,  as  well  as  that  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  is  only  capable  of  making  a  Philofophcr; 
but  has  not  Strength  enough  to  make  an  honefl  Man,  with- 
,  out  the  fublime  Philofophy  of  Chriitianity ;  tho’  this  morali¬ 
ty  had' a  fine  Notion,  fufficient  to  teach  a  Man  to  know  his 
Duty;  yet  it  was  riot  fufficient  to  engage  him  to  love  and 
embrace  it. 

The  morals  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  having  made  a  great 
Noifein  the  World,  E thicks  from  that  Time  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  more  than  any  other  Part  of  Philofophy,  and  the  fum- 
mum  bonutn  was  the  main  SubjcCt  that  Was  handled  about,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  Opinions,  and  fometimes  according 
to  the  Complexions  and  Conllitutions  ofPhilofophers :  Some 
placing  it  in  one  Thing,  and  fome  in  another,  till  they  had 
multiply’d  to  that  Degree,  that  Varro  reckons  up  288  diffe¬ 
rent  Opinions.  After  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  we  find  no  new 
Draught  or  Scheme  of  morality .  Indeed  there  arc  Pheophra- 
JhiS's  Characters,  which  are  very  good  Leffons  of  Manners; 
and  Pul/y's  Offices,  which  are  founded  upon  the  feverelt  Vir¬ 
tue;  and  Seneca's  Morals,  which  are  Iefs  pure  and  exaCt ;  and 
Pliny  gives  us'  fome  bright  and  forcible  Strokes  of  .morality ; 
but  Epittetus  is  the  moll  rational  of  the  Stoicks;  but  the 
Chrijlian  Revelation  has  opened  a  way  for  fuch  refin’d  E- 
thicks,  that  it  makes  all  the  Heathen  morality  appear  to  be 
dark  aud  trivial. 

The  brightness  of  the  Chrijlian  Morality  amazed  the  Pa¬ 
gans  themfelves ;  and  the  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Chriltians 
were  fo  feverely  fober,  that  they  were  conftant  Leffons  of 
Morality  to  the  Heathens ;  which  put  them  upon  reducing 
their  Moials  to  a  purer  Standard:  So  that  at  lalt  it  became  fo 
fevere,  as  to  vie  with  that  of  the  Chriltians ;  and  molt  of  the 
Philofophers,  in  the  Time  of  Antoninus,  joined  themfelves 
to  the  Stoicks.  But,  as  a  certain  Author  fays,  all  the  Hea¬ 
thens  or  Stoick  Morality  appeared  to  be  fo  weak,  that  they 
foon  fell  into  the  Contempt  of  all  fuch  as  ferioully  gave  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Itudy  of  Virtue  and  a  good  Life.  For  as  to  what 
Zeno  taught  concerning  the  Indifference  to  Plcafure  and  Pain, 
Glory  and  Infamy,  Wealth  and  Poverty,  this  was  never 
really  found,  but  under  the  Difcipline  of  Faith,  And  befides 
the  Contentment  and  Felicity  under  Sufferings,  which  was 
fOj  much  boalled  of  by  the  Heathen  Sages,  it  was  never 
made  good  but  by  Chrillian  Examples:  And  that  the  fum  of 
the  philosophical  Virtue  of  the  Heathens,  upon  a  ItriCt  in¬ 
quiry,  feemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  Art  to  conceal  Mens 
Vices,  and  to  flatter  their  Pride ;  becaufe  the  utmoll  that 
could  perform,  was  only  to  fill  the.  Mind  with  falfe  Ideas  of 
Conftancy  and'  Refolution  :  But  the  Chriltians  brought  them 
into  an  Acquaintance  with  their  real  Infirmities,  and  inftruft- 
ed  them  how  to  reltrain  their  irregular  Defires,  which  they 
were'  allow’d  to  enjoy  by  their  former  Inllitutions.  The  new 
Evangelical  Morals  were  eltabliflicd  by  the  DoClrine  of  thefe 
new  Lights :  as  St.  Bafil,  St.  Chryfo/lom,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Am- 
brifts  St.  Aujtiri,  Sec.  have  been  the  moll  eminent  antient 
Expofitors  of  this  divine  morality. 

Mo’it  a l  1st,  onehvell  verfed  in  morality,  or  a  praCtifer  of 
it.  ‘ 

To  Mo'raUze  \mot'al iz.tr,  F.]  to  give  the  moral  Scnfc, 
or  to  make  moral  Reflections. 

Mora'ss  [m0^r3,  Dan .]  a  maTlh,  fen  or  low  moilt 
Ground,  to  which  Waters  drain  from  higher  Ground,  and 
have  no  delcOnt  to  c*rry  them  off. 

Mora’tur  [in.  Law]  figniflcs  as  much  as  he  demurs  upon 
the  Point,  by  reafon  the  Party  here  goes  not  forward ;  but 
relts  or  abides  upon  the  Judgment  of  the  Court,  who  take 
time  to  deliberate,  argue  and  advife  thereupon. 

Mo  rbid  \morbidus,  L.]  difeafed,  corrupt,  infectious;  it  is 
more  properly  ufed  of  an  unfound  Conftitution,  or  fuch  as  is 
inclinable  to  Difcafcs,  than  of  one  actually  under  a  Diftemper. 


Morbidness,  difeafednefs,  unfoundnefs  of  Conftitutiori. 
Morbid  [in  Painting ]  a  term  ufed  of  very  fat  Flelh  very 
Itrongly  expreffed. 

Morbi'fick  \rnorbijicus,  L. j  caufing  Difeafes, 

Morbi'lli  [with  Phyficians ]  certain  red  Spots,  called  the 
Mealies,  which  proceed  from  an  Infection  in  the  Blood;  thefe 
Spots  do  neither  fwell  nor  run  with  matter,  and  differ  from 
the  Small-Pox  only  in  t)egrec,  L . 

Mo'rbulent  Xynorbulentus,  L.]  full  of  Difeafes,  fickly. 

,  Mo'rbus  Vernaculus  [the  endemieal  or  common  Difeafe]  a 
Difeafe  which  afteCts  a  great  many  Perfons  in  the  lame  Coun¬ 
try  ;  the  caufe  of  it  being  peculiar  to  the  Country  where  it 
reigns ;  as  intermitting  Fevers  to  thofe  who  inhabit  marfliy 
Places ;  a  Flux  in  ieveral  Parts  of  the  IVeJl  Indies  and  Ire¬ 
land;  the  Scurvy  in  Holland,  Si c. 

Morbus  [in  Medicine ]  a  Diftemper  or  Difeafe  is  defined  to 
be  an  unufual  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  or  the  circular  Mo¬ 
tion  of  it,  either  augmented  or  diminilhed ;  and  that  either 
in  fome  Part  of  the  Body  only,  or  throughout  the  whole,  L- 
Morbus  comitia/is,  the  Epilep/y,  thus  named  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  becaufe  when,  at  any  of  their  publick  Affemblies,  Per¬ 
fons  fell  down  with  this  Diftemper  they  immediately  broke 
up,  and  diffolvcd  the  Comitia  or  Court,  L. 

Morbus  Gallicus,  the  French  Pox,  L. 

Morbus  Regius,  the  Jaundice,  L. 

Morbus  Virgintus,  the  Green  Sickuefs,  L. 

Morda'cious  [mordax,  L.]  biting,  gnawing. 
Morda'city  1  ...  r  ..  _ 

Morda'ciousnessJ*  blt,n2nefs»  corroding  Quality. 

Mo'rdent  \mordens,  L.]  biting. 

Mo'rdicant  [mordicans,  L.]  biting,  lharp. 
Mo'rdicantness,  bitingnefs. 

MoREfmejie,  Sate.  HlCECCj  Dan  ]  a  greater  Quantity,  £37. 
Mo'r  el  or  'J  [with  Herbalijls]  the  Herb  Garden  Night- 
Petty  Morelj  lhade. 

Moreo'ver  [of  masjie  and  o jtar,  &».*.]  and  belides. 

Mores  T  \_North  Country\  high  and  open  Places ;  in  o- 
Mauresj  ther  Places  it  is  ufed  for  low  and  boggy 
Grounds.  •  .. 

Mo'resk  Work~\  [with  Painters  or  Carvers]  an  antique 
Mo'risco  j  fort  of  Work  fo  called,  becaufe  after  the 
manner  of  the  Moors „  confuting  of  feveral  Pieces,  in  which 
there  is  no  perfeCt  Figure;  but  a  wild  refemblance  or  repre- 
fentation  of  Men,  Birds,  Bealls  and  Trees,  (Ac.  intermixt  and 

jumbled  together.  .  r  1. . 

Mo'rgage  [of  mart,  F.  of  mortuus,  L.  and  gage,  F.  a 
Pledge]  a  Pawn  of  Lands,  Tenements,  £37.. 

To  Mo'kCACE  [of  mort  arid  gager,  F.  to  pledge]  to  pawn 
Lands,  £37. 

Morgagee',  the  Party  to  whom  any  Thing  is  morgaged. 
MoitCA'GER,  the  Party  who  pawns  or  morgages. 

Mori'a  fRopitt,  Gr.]  the  Goddcfs  of  Folly. 

Moria,  a  DefeCt  of  Judgment  or  Underltanding,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  lack  of  Imagination  and  Memory,  L. 

Mo’ria,  a  Morion,  a  fort  of  Steel  Cap  or  Head-Piece 
formerly  in  Ufe,  L. 

Mo'ribund  [ noribundus ,  L.]  ready  to  dye,  in  a  dying 
Condition. 

Moricer  a'tion,  obedience,  dutifulnefs,  L. 

Mor i'cerous  [morigerus,  L-]  obedient,  dutiful, 
Mori'gerousness,  obedientnefs. 

Mor  i'll  Ej  the  lmallcft  and  moll  delicate  kindofMufh- 
room.  h  it 

Mo'risco,  a  Morrris  Dance,  much  the  fame  with  that 
which  the  Greeks  call’d  Pyrrhica.  Span.  i 

Mori'sco']  a  fort  of  Painting,  Carving, £37.  done. after 
Mori'sk  j  a  Moorijh  manner,  confining  of  feveral  gro, 
tefque  Pieces  and  Compartiments,  promifeoufly  intermingled, 
not  containing  any  perfeCt  Figure  of  a  Man,  or  other  Animal ; 
but  a  wild  refemblance  of  Beaits,  Birds,  Trees,  £37. 

Maid  Mo/r  ion  a  Boy  dreffed  in  a  Girl’s  Habit,  having 
M/uVMa'rrion  J  his  Head  gaily  trimmed,  who  dances 
with  the  Morris- Dancers. 

Morn  \  ,r<Wajjine,  Sax.  the  fore-part  of  the 
Mo  rning  J  Sax.  Day. 

Mo'rkin  [with  Hunters ]  a  wild  Beaft,  dead  by  Sicknefs  or 
Mifchance. 

Mo'rtlingo  [of  mors,  L.  ot  mort,  F.]  the  Wool  taken 
Mo'rling  5  from  the  Skin  of  a  dead  Sheep. 

Mo  rmo  [/^fPM*“,  Gr.]  a  Bug-bear,  Hob-goblin,  raw  Head 
and  bloody  Bones,  a  thing  to  affright  Children  with. 
MorO'cocks,  a  fort  of  American  Strawberries.  ■  , 
Moro'i.ogist  [of  ne&Ktye,  Gr.]  a  foolifli  Talker. 
Moro'logy,  Gr.]  foolifh  Talking. 

Moro'se  [ morofus ,  L.]  ddgged,  crofs,  peevifh,  furly. 
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AfoRo'siTY  •>  [mofojitas,  L.]  frowardnefs,  peevifhhefs ; 
'■  Moro'seness  3  averfenefs  to  either  pleafe  or  be  pleafed. 

Morphia  [with  Pbyjicians ]  a  kind  of  morphew  of  white 
Specks  in  the  Skin,  which  differs  from  Leuce,  in  that  it  does 
not  pierce  fo  deep  as  Leuce  does,  L. 

Mo'rpheus  [fo  called,  becaufe,  as  tho’  by  the  command 
of  his  Lord,  he  reprefented  t«?  i*<opp*f,  i.  e.  the  Countenances 
and  Shapes  of  Men]  the  God  of  Dreams,  who  had  the  Power 
of  taking  upon  him  all  manner  of  Shapes. 

Mo'rphew  [prob.  of  mort,  dead,  and  feuille,  F.  a  Leaf, 
on  account  of  the  likenefs  of  the  Colour]  a  fort  of  fmall  taw¬ 
ny  Spots  in  the  Face. 

Mo'rris  Dunce  [or  a  Dance  a  le  Morifco ,  or  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Moors i  a  Dance  brought  into  England  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards ]  the  Dancers  are  clad  in  white  Waftcoats  or  Shirts  and 
Caps,  having  their  Legs  adorn’d  with  Bells,  which  make  a 
merry  jingling,  as  they  leap  or  dance. 

Morse,  a  Sea  Ox,  an  amphibious  Animal,  living  fome- 
times  in  the  Sea,  and  fometimes  on  Land ;  he  is  in  fize  about 
the  bignefs  of  an  Oxj  but  in  Shape  rather  refembles  that  of  a 
Lion;  his  Skin  is  twice  as  thick  as  a  Bull’s  Hide;  his  Hair  is 
fhort,  like  that  of  a  Seal;  his  Teeth  are  as  large  as  an  Ele¬ 
phant’s,  like  them  in  Form,  and  as  good  Ivory;  and  Train 
Oil  is  made  of  his  Paunch. 

Mo'rsel  [morfellum,  L  ]  a  fmall  Piece,  a  Bite. 

Mo'rsure,  a  bite  or  biting,  F. 

Mo'rsus  Diaboli  [with  BotaniJls~\  the  Herb  Devil’s-bite  or 
Devil’s-bit,  L. 

Mo'rsus  Diaboli  [with  Anatom.]  the  outer  Ends  of  the 
'Tubes  Fallopiaties  (i.  e.  thofe  next  to  the  Ovaria)  becaufe  their 
Edges  there  appear  jagged  and  torn.  ' 

^  Morsus  Gallinee  [with  Botan-]  the  Herb  Hen-bite,  Hcn- 
blt  or  Chickweed,  L. 

Morsus  RaneS  [i.  e.  the  Bite  of  a  Frog]  the  lelfer  Water- 
Lily,  L. 

Mo'rsuli,  Medicines  to  be  chewed  in  the  Mouth,  as  Lo¬ 
zenges,  &c.  L- 

Mort  [o Imors,  L.]  Death  or  Deceafe,  F. 

To  Blozu  a  Mort  [ Hunt .  Term ]  is  to  found  a  particular 
Air,  called  a  Mort,  to  give  notice  to  the  Company  that  the 
Deer  that  was  hunted  is  taken  and  killed,  or  a  killing. 

Mo’rtaise  [in  Blazonry ]  or  as  our  Carpenters  call  it, 
Mortife ;  is  a  fquare:  Piece  of  Wood,  with  a  fquare  Hole 
through  it,  which  is  properly  the  Mortife,  being  to  fallen 
another  Piece  into  it,  F.  ,  ■  o 

Mortal  [ mortalis ,  L.]  deadly,  of  a.  killing  Quality. 

Mo'rtal  [in  a  Figurative  Senfe]  cvue\,  bitter,  great. 

Mo'rtalness  [ mortalitas ,  L.]  deadlinefs,  dying  or  kil¬ 
ling  Nature.  1  .  J  , 

Mortality  [ mortalitas ,  L.]  great  Sicknefs,  fudden 
Death*  liablenefs  to  die. 

Bills  ^Mortality,  the  weekly  Bills  compiled  by  the 
Parifh  Clerks  about  London's  giving  an  account  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Perfons.  which  die  of  each  Difeafe ;  and  alfo  of  thofe 
who  are  born  every  Week. 

Mo'rtar  [ mortariuvi ,  L.]  a  Veil'd  to  pound  Things  in. 

Mortar  Piece  [with  Gunners']  a  thick,  fhort  fort  of  Can¬ 
non,  having  a  very  large  Bore,  mounted  on  a  very  low, 
flrong  Carriage,  with  wooden  Wheels  of  one  intire  Piece, 
for  throwing  of  Bombs,  Carcaffes,  &c. 

Cnhom  Mortars,  are  made  of  hammered  Ironj  of  four 
Inches  diameter  at  the  Bore,  in 
length  ten  Inches  and  a  half,  in  the 
Chace  nine  Inches  ;  being-fixed  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  Oak  twenty  Inches  in 
length,  ten  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  betwixt  three  or  four  in  thick- 
nefs ;  they  hand  fixt  at  forty  five 
Degrees  ot  Elevation,  and  throw  Hand- Granades  a  sail  other 
Hand  Mortars  do.  See  the  Figure. 

Land  Mortars  [in  Gunnery ]  are  of  different  Sorts-;  the  moll 
common  are  i  o,  13,  14  and  1 5  Inches  diameter.  They  are 
mounted  on  a  very  thick  Plank  ;  but  have  no  Wheels;  but 
upon  a  march  are  laid  upon  a  block  Carriage. 

Hand  Mortars,  are  alfo  of  feveral  Sorts,  as 
v  Tinkers  Mortars,  which  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  Staff  a- 
bout4  Foot  and  a  half  long,  and  the  other  end  being  fhod  with 
iron,  to  flick  in  the  Ground,  while  a  Soldier  keeps  it  in  an 
Elevation,  and  fires  it  with. the  other. 

Ftrelock  Mort  a  rs,  are  fix’d  in  a  Stock,  with  a  Lock  like 
a  I-  irelock,  and  fwing  between  two  Arches  of  Iron,  with 
Holes  anfweying  to  one  another.  Thefe  Hand  upon  a  Plank 
of  Wood,  and, are  portable  by  one  Man,  from  one  Place  to 
another. 

.  ^0RTAR  [mprtarium,  L.]  a  Vcffel  ufed  for  pounding  things 


Mortar"'  [mOjttt,  Du.  mortier,  F  ]  Lime,  Sand,  &v. 

Morter  J  mixed  up  together  with  Water,  for  a'Cemcnt 
in  building. 

Mortariolum  [with  Anatomijls]  the  Socket  wherein  a 
Tooth  grows. 

Morta'rium  [old 'Reel]  a  Lamp  or  Taper  burning  over 
the  Graves  or  Shrines  of  the  Dead.  L. 

Mort  d'  ancejlre,  a  Writ  lying  where  a  Man’s  Father, 
Brother  or  Uncle  dies  fiezed  of  Land,  and  a  ilranger  abates 
or  enters  the  Land. 

Mortgage  [of  mort,  death, a  nd gage,  a  pledge,  T]  anob- 
ligation  whereby  Land,  T enement  or  Moveable  of  the  Debtors 
are  pawned  or  bound  over  to  the  Creditor  for  Money  or  other 
Effcfts  borrowed,  peremptorily  to  be  the  Creditors  for  ever, 
if  the  Money  be  not  paid  at  the  Day  agreed  on. 

Mortgagee,  the  Party  to  whom  any  thing  is  mortgaged 
or  pawned. 

Mortgager,  the  Party  who  has  pawned  or  mortgaged. 

Morthlaga  [TOoji’SlaSa,  Sax.]  a  Murderer  or  Manflayer. 

Mqrti'cinous  [morticians,  L.]  dying  of  it  felf,  not  being 
killed.  '  “ 

Morti'ferous  [of  mortifer,  L.]  of  deadly  Nature;  of  a 

death  bringing  Quality. 

Mo  RTir-TED  \_mortifie,  F.  of  L  ]  made  or  grown  dead';  fub- 
dued  or  conquered. 

Mortification,  a  making  dead;  alfo  trouble  and  vexa¬ 
tion  which  falls  upon  a  Man,  when  difappointed  or  crofs’d. 

Mortification  [with  Cbymijls]  the  alteration  of  the  out¬ 
ward  Forms  in  Metals,  Minerals,  &c. 

Mortification  [in  Theology]  a  fubduing  or  bringing  un¬ 
der  the  Flefh  by  Abltinence  and  Prayer. 

A  Mortification  [with  Surgeons]  lofs  of  Life,  Nature, 
Heat  and  Senfe  in  any  Member  of  the  Body,  a  Difeafe  when 
the  natural  Jitices  lofe"  their  proper  Motions  in  that  Part,  and 
by  that  means  fall  into  a  fermentative  one,  and  corrupt  and 
deflroy  the  Texture  of  the  Part. 

ro  Mortify  [mortificare,  L.jf  to  make  or  to  grow  dead. 

To  Mortify  [with  Cbymijls]  is  to  change  the  outward 
Form  .  Shape  of  a  mixt  Body. 

To  Mortify  acid  Spirits  [with.  Cbymijls']  is' to  mix  them 
with  fuch  Things  as  dellroy  their  Strength,  or'  hinder  their 
Operation. 

To  Mortify  [with  Divines]  is  to  fubdue  or  conquer  the 
Lulls  and  Pailions. 

To  Mortify  [with  Cooks]  is  to  make  Flefh  grow  tender, 
to  keep  it  till  it  has  a  hogoo' 

1  o  Mo'R  rrsE  [with  Carpenters]  is  to  fallen  one  Piece 

To  Mortoise j  of  Timber  into  another;  or  to  fix  the 
Tenon  of  one  Piece  of  Wood  into  a  Hole  or  Mortife  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

Mo'rtling,  the  Wool  that  is  taken  from  the  Skin  of  a 
dead  Sheep. 

Mo'rtmain  [i.  e.  dead  band]  an  Alienation  or  making  over 
of  Lands  and  Tenements  to  any  Gild,  Corporation  or  Frater¬ 
nity  and  their  Succeffors,  Bifhops,  Parlons,  Vicars,  &c. 
which  may  not  be  done  without  the  King’s  Licenfe. 

Mo/RTREL-[old  Rec.]  a  Mefs  of  Milk  and  Bread  allow’d  to 
poor  People  in  an  Hofpital. 

Mort  ne  [Heraldry]  fignifies  born  dead,  F.  and  is  applied 
ro  a  L'on>'  that  has  neither  Tongue,  nor  Teeth, 

1  nor  ^3WS  5  an^  ^e  Reafon  of  calling  it  born  dead , 
v'j  may  be,  that  having  neither  Tongue,  Teeth  nor 
Claws,  it  is  in  a  dead  State,  having  no  Weapons 
to  get  nor  tear  his  Prey,  nor  a  Tongue  to  turn  the  meat  in 
its  mouth,  which  is  a  State  of  Death  to  a  Beall  of  Prey. 

Mo'rtu  ar^es,  Gifts  left  by  a  Man  at  . his  death  to  the 
Lord  of  the  lee,  Mortuaries  antiently  were  paid  in  Bealls ; 
but  by  a  Statute  made  in  the  21ft  Year  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
there  is  a  certain  Rate  _fet  for  the  Payment  of  them  in  mo- 
nev  :  biit  thefe  Moftuarlfes  are  not  payable  but  in  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Places. 

Caput  Mort  "1  [with  Cbytnijls]  the  grofs  and  earthy 

Caput  Mortuum  J  lubflance  that  remains  of  any  mix'd 
Body,  after  the  moilture  has  been  drawn  out. 

Mo'rum,  a  Mulberry.'  L. 

Morum  [with  Oculijis]  a  fmall  foft  fuelling  under  the 
Eye-lids,  L: 

Mo'rus  [with  Botahijls,  a  Mulberry  Tree,  L. 

Mosa'ick,  belonging  'to' Mofes. 

Mosaick  Q  [or  rather  Mufaick  Work ;  fo  called,  as 

Mosatck  Work  J  iome  fay,  from  the  Miifea  of  the  Greeks. 
which  were  adorned  both  out  and  infide  with  it,  and  from 
whom  Pliny  fays  they  were  derived]  is'  a  curious'  Work 
wrought  with  Stones  of  divers  Colours,  and  divers  Metals,  in¬ 
to  the  Shape  of  Knots,  Flowers,  and  other  Things,  with 
that  nicety  of -Art,  that  they  ieem  to  be  all  but  ofte  Stone,  or 

rather 


I 


rather  the  Work  of  Nature;  or,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  others, 
a  fort  of  Painting  in  fmall  Pebbles,  Cockles,  and  Shells  of 
divers  Colours,  and  of  late  alfo  with  Pieces  figured  at  Plea- 
fure ;  an  Ornament  of  much  Beauty  and  Duration;  but  of 
moll  ufe  in  Pavements  and  Floorings. 

Moschatelli'n  a  [with  Botanifts]  Musk-Crowfoot,  L. 

Mosche'tto  [in  the  Weft  Indies ]  a  hinging  Gnat,  very 
troublefomejhere. 

Mosks  "1  Turkifb  Churches  or  Temples;  they  are 

Mosques  j  built  like  large  Halls,  with  Ifles,  Galleries, 
and  Domes,  and  are  adorned  on  the  Infide  with  Comparti- 
ments  and  Pieces  of  AtabeJ'que  Work.  There  is  always  a 
Pool  on  one  fide  with  feveral  Cocks. 

Mo'schus  [ vary. <5^,  Gr.J  a  fort  of  Perfume  well  known ; 
or  the  little  Beall  like  a  Goat,  of  which  it  is  bred,  L. 

Moschoca'rion  [of WS'TX®',  musk,  and  t&fu*,  Gr.  a  Nut] 
a  Nutmeg,  an  Indian  Spice. 

Mose,  a  Beall  in  New-England  12  Foot  high,  the  Body 
as  big  as  a  Bulls,  the  Neck  like  a  Stags,  the  Legs  Ihort,  the 
Tail  lohgcr  than  a  Bucks,  and  the  Tips  of  the  Horns  12 
Feet  afunder. 

Moss  [tneoy,  Sax.  moujfe,  F.]  a  little  Plant  of  the  Para- 
fite  kind,  or  a  kind  of  Down  that  adheres  to  the  Trunks  and 
Branches  of  Trees;  efpccially  Afpens,  Cedars,  Fir-Trees, 
Oaks,  £sV.  alfo  upon  Stones  about  Springs,  &c. 

Mo'ssinfss,  fulnefs  of  mofs,  or  being  moffy. 

Mo'ssy  [meoyig-,  Sax.]  having,  or  full  of  mofs. 

Mo  'ssf.s,  morifh  or  boggv  Places. 

Moss -Troopers,  a  fort-  of  Robbers  in  Scotland. 


Most  [rnaejfc,  Sax.]  the  greateft  part. 

.  Mo'stly  [mm/tlic,  &?.*•.]  for  the  mod  part. 

Mo'stick  [with  Painters ]  a  round  Stick,  about  a  Yard 
long,  which  they  relt  on  when  at  Work. 

Mo'stra  [in  Muftck  Books]  a  little  mark  at  the  end  of  each 
Line,  fhewing  with  what  Note  the  next  Line  begins,  Ital. 

Mot  [Hunting  Term J  a  certain  Note  or  Tune  blown  with 
a  Horn. 

Mo’ta  [old  Rec.~\  a  Callle  or  Fort. 

Mo'tacism  [with  Gram-']  is  a  Vowel  following  thfe  Let¬ 
ter  m,  L. 

Mote  [mota,  Sax.  a  meeting]  an  Affembly  or  Meeting, 
a  Court  of  judicature,  as  a  Ward-Mote. 

Motee'r,  a  cuftomary  Service  or  Payment  at  the  Court 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Mote'tti  "1  [in  Muftck  Books ]  a  fort  of  Church  Mufick 

Mote'tto  j  made  ufe  of  among  the  Roman  Caftolicks, 
and  is  compofed  with  much  Art  and  Ingenuity.  It  is  much 
of  the  fame,  in  divine  Mufick,  as  Cantata's  in  common. 

Moth  [mo’s,  Saxl]  a  fort  of  Fly  which  eats  Cloth. 

Moth  mullein  [with  Herbalifls]  the  Herb  call’d  alfo  Hig- 
Taper,  Long-Weed,  Torch-Weed  or  Wool-Blade. 

Moth -Wort  [mo’S-pyjit,  Sax.]  the  Herb  Mug-wort. 

Mo'ther  [mo’Soji,  Saxl]  of  a  Child;  alfo  the.  Womb  it- 
felf;  alfo  a  Difeafe  peculiar  to  that  Part;  alfo  a  white  Sub- 
fiance  on  Hale  Liquors. 

Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Shell  which  contains  the  Pearl  Filh. 

Mother  of  Time,  an  Herb. 


Mother  of  Wine,  Beer,  &c.  [tllOfOdC,  Lees,  thicken¬ 
ing]  the  Mouldinels  or  Dregs  of  Wine,  Beer,  isc. 

Mother- Wr,  an  Herb. 

Mother  Tongues,  are  fuch  Languages  as  feem  to  have  no 
dependance  upon,  derivation  from,  or  affinity  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Some  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  at  the  Confufion  of 
Languages  at  . the  Building  of  Babel,  there  were  formed  .70 
or  72  Languages.  But  Biiliop  Wilkins  and  others  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  there  were  not  To  many,  nor  that  Men  did  then  dif- 
perfe  into  fo  many  Colonics. 

There  have  been,  and  at  this  Time  there  are  in  the 
World  a  far  greater  Number.  Pliny  and  Strabo  relate  that  in 
Diofcuria,  a  Town  of  Colchos,  there-  w'ere  Men  of  300  Na¬ 
tions,  and  fo  many  diftindl  Languages,  did  refort  on  account 
of  Traffic  k. 

Some  Hiilorians  relate,  that  in  every  80  Miles  of  that  vaft 
Continent,  and  almoil  in  every  particular  Valley  of  Peru,  a 
diftindl  Language  or  mother  Tongue  to  them  was  fpoken. 

And  Purcb/ife  fpeaks  of  a  ioq.o  diftindl  Languages  fpoken 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  North  America,  about  Florida. 

Julius  Scaliger  afferts,  that  there  are  no  more  than  eleven 
mother  Tongues  ufed  in  Europe,  of  which  four  are  of  more 
general  Ufe  and  large  Extent,  and  the  other  feven  of  a  nar¬ 
rower  Extent  and  Ufe.  Thofc  of  the  larger  Extent  are 

1 .  The  Greek,  which  in  anfient  Times  was  ufed  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afta  and  Africa,  which  alfo  did  by  difperfion  and  mixture 
with  other  People,  degenerate  into  feveral  Dialedts.  As,  the 
Attick,  Dorick,  JEolick,  Ionick • 


2.  The  Latin,  which,  tho’  it  is  much  of  it  derived  frotn. 
the  Greek,  had  antiently  four  Dialeds,  as  Petrus  Crinitns 
fhews  out  of  Varro.  From  .the  Latin  are  derived  the  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spanijh  and  French. 

3.  The  Teutonick  or  German,  which  is  now  diftinguifhed 
into  upper  and  lower. 

The  upper  Teutonick  has  two  notable  Dialeds.  i.  The 
Danijh,  Scandian,  or  it  may  be  the  Go  thick ;  to  which  the 
Language  ufed  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  IJland  do 
appertain.  2.  The  Saxon,  from  which  much  of  the  Englijh 
and  Scotch  are  derived,  and  alfo  the  Frizian  Language,  and 
tliofe  Languages  on  the  North  of  the  Elve. 

4.  The  Sclavonic k,  which  extends  itfelf  thro’  many  large 
Territories,  tho’  not  without  fome  variation,  as  Bohemia,  Cro¬ 
atia,  Dalmatia,  Lithuania,  Mujcovia,  Poland  and  Vandalia, 
this  is  laid  to  be  a  Language  ufed  by  60  feveral  Nations. 

The  Languages  of  lefler  Extent  are. 

1  •  The  Albancfe  or  old  Epirotick,  now  in  ufe  in  the  moun- 
taineous  Parts  of  Epirus. 

2.  The  European,  Tartar  or  Scythian,  from  which  fome 
fuppofe  the  Irijh  took  its  Original. 

3.  As  for  the  Turki/h  Tongue,  that  originally  is  no  other 
but  the  Aft  at  irk,  Tartarian  Tongue,  mixed  with  Armenian. 
Perftan,  much  Aralick,  and  fome  Greek. 

4.  The  Hungarian,  ufed  in  the  greateft  part  of  that  King¬ 
dom. 

4.  The  Finnick,  ufed  in  Finland  and  Lapland. 

6.  The  Cantabrian,  in  ufe  with  the  Bfcainers,  who  live 
near  the  Ocean  on  the  Pyrenean  Hills,  which  border  both  on 
Spain  and  France. 

7.  The  Irijh,  from  thence  brought  over  into  fo»e  Parts 
of  Scotland,  which,  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes  to  be  derived 
from  the  Welfl;. 

8.  The  old  Gaulijh  or  Britijb,  Hill  preferved  in  Wales , 
Cornwal  and  Britain  in  France. 

To  thefe  Mr.  Brerewood  adds  4  more. 

1 .  The  Arabick  that  is  now  ufed  in  the  fteep  Mountain* 
of  Granada,  which  however  is  no  Mother  Tongue,  being  a 
Dialed!  of  the  Hebrew. 

2.  The  Cauchian,  ufed  in  Ealt  Friezland.. 

3.  The  Illyrian,  in  the  Ifland  Veggia. 

4.  The  Jazygian,  on  the  North-fide  of  Hungary. 

Mother-HW  [of  mo’Seji  hob,  Sax.]  the  State  or  Rela¬ 
tion  of  a  Mother. 

Mother  Churches,  are  fuch  as  have  founded  or  eredted 
others. 

Mother  [with  Phftcians]  a  Difeafe  in  that  Part  where 
the  Child  is  formed;  alfo  the  Womb  it  felf. 

Mo  thering,  a  Cuftom  Hill  retained  in  many  Places  of 
England,  of  vifiting  Parents  on  Midlent-Sundciy  ;  anditfeems 
to  be  called  Mothering,  from  the  Refpedl  in  old  Time  paid 
to  the  Mother  Church.  It  being  the  Cuftom  for  Peo¬ 
ple  in  old  Popiffi  Times  to  vifit  their  Mother  Church  on  Mid- 
lent-Sunday,  and  to  make  their  Offerings  at  the  High-Altar. 

Mq'therless  [of  mo’Soji-feaf,  Sax.]  having  no  mother. 

Mo'therliness,  [mo’Seji  and  £elicnejf fa.  Sax.]  mother¬ 
ly  Affedtion,  Behaviour,  &c. 

Mothery  [of  mo’Seji,  Sax.]  having  a  white  Subftance  on 
it  by  reafon  of  Age;  as  Liquors. 

Motion  [motio,  L.]  a  moving  or  changing  Place. 

Motion,  the  Adtion  of  a  natural  Body  which  moves  or 
ftirs  it ;  alfo  an  Inclination  ;  alio  a  Propofal  or  Overture;  al¬ 
fo  Inftance  or  Requeft. 

Proper  Motion,  is  a  removal  out  of  one  proper  Place  in¬ 
to  another,  as  the  motion  of  a  Wheel  in  a  Clock. 

Improper  Motion,  is  the  Railage  of  a  Body  out  of  one 
common  Place  into  another  common  Place,  as  that  of  a  Clock 
when  moved  in  a  Ship. 

Abfolute  Motion  [with  Philofophers]  is  the  changing  of 
the  abfolute  Place  of  any  Body  that  moves;  fo  that  the  iwift- 
nefs  of  its  motion  will  be  meafured  by  the  quantity  of  the  ab¬ 
folute  Space,  which  the  moving  Body  has  run  through. 

Simple  Motion,  one  that  is  produced  from  fome  one  Power.. 

Compound  Motion,  is  one  produced  by  feveral  confpiring 

Powers.  .  •  ,  -  c  . 

Relative  Motion  [with  Philofophers]  is  a  change  of  tnc 
relative  Place  of  a  Body  that  moves,  the  ivviftneis  of  which 
is  eflimated  or  meafured  by  the  Quantity  of  relative  Space, 
which  the  Thing  moving  runs  over.  _  ,  ,  , 

The  Motion  of  the  Spirit,  is  called  agitation,  whereby  the 
Spirit  agitates  itfelf  in  the  Matter,  feeking  to  inform  it. 

The  Motion  of  the  Light,  is  that  whereby  the  Light 

and  the  Heat  diffufe  thcmlelves  into  all  the  Parts, 

The  Motion  of  Matter,  is  eightfold  of  Expanfiou,  Con- 
tredlation,  Aggregation,  Sympathy,  Continuity,  Impuliion, 
Libration  and  Liberty.  -  •  ■ 


Abe  Motion  ofExpanfton,  is  that  whereby  the  Matter  fee* 
Ing  rarified  with  Heat,  dilates  it  felt' of  its  own  accord,  feek- 
ing  larger  room.  t 

The  Motion  of  Contraption,  is  that  whereby  the  Matter  is 
contracted,  betaking  itfelf  into  a  narrower  Space  by  Conden* 

fation.  . 

The  Motion  of  Aggregation,  is  when  a  Body  is  carried  to 

its  Cdnnaturals. 

Abe  Motion  tf  Sympathy,  is  that  whereby  a  like  Body  is 
drawn  to  its  like. 

Abe  Motion  of  Antipathy,  is  that  where  an  unlike  Body 
is  driven  away  by  its  contrary. 

Abe  Motion  of  Continuity,  is  that  whereby  matter  follows 
matter,  (hunning  difeontinuity. 

Abe  Motion  of  Impuljion  or  Ceffton,  is  that  whereby  mat¬ 
ter  yields  to  matter  that  prefleth  upon  it. 

Abe  Motion  of  Libration,  is  that  wherein  the  Parts  wave 
themielves  to  and  fro,  that  they  may  be  rightly  placed  in  the 
whole. 

Abe  Motion  of  Liberty,  is  that  whereby  a  Body,  a  Part 
thereof  being  violently  moved  out  of  its  Place  and  yet  not 
plucked  away,  returns  thither  again. 

Motion  of  a  Bomb  or  Cannon  Ball,  is  the  Progrefs  it 
makes  in  the  Air  after  it  is  delivered,  and  is  of  three  lorts  ;  .as 

Violent  Motion  of  a  Ball,  is  the  firll  Expulfion  of  it, 
when  the  Powder  has  worked  its  EffeCt  upon  the  Ball;  or  fo 
tar  as  the  Ball  or  Bomb  may  be  luppofed  to  go  in  a  right  Line. 

Mix-t  Motion  of  a  Ball,  is  when  the  Weight  of  the  Bomb 
or  Ball  begins  to  overcome  the  Force  that  was  given  by  the 
Powder. 

Natural  Motion  of  a  Ball,  is  when  the  Bomb  or  Ball  is 
falling. 

Natural  Motion,  is  fuch  a  motion  as  has  its  principle  or 
moving  Force  within  the  moving  Body,  as  that  ot  a  Stone 
falling  towards  the  Earth. 

Violent  Motion,  is  a  motion,  the  principle  of  which  is 
without,  and  againft  which  the  moving  Body  makes  a  refift- 
ance,  as  the  motion  of  a  Stone  thrown  upwards. 

Pretty  Motion  [with  Horfemesi]  a  Term  ufed  to  fignify 
the  freedom  of  the  motion  of  the  Fore-Legs,  when  a  Horfe 
bends  them  much  upon  the  manage ;  alfo  when  a  Horfe  trots 
right  out,  and  keeps  his  Body  ftrait,  and  his  Head  high,  and 
bends  his  Fore- Legs  handfomly. 

Motion  equally  accelerated  [in  Mechanicks]  is  fuch  whofe 
velocity  increafes  equally  in  equal  times. 

Motion  equally  retarded,  is  fuch,  the  velocity  of  which 
equally  increafes  in  equal  times,  till  the  Body  comes  to  reft. 

Motion  of  the  Apogee  [in  Aftronomy]  is  an  Arch  of  the 
Zodiack  of  the  primum  mobile. 

Abe  Laws  c/"  Mot  ion  [according  to  Sir  If.  Newton ]  are, 

1.  That  every  Body  will  continue  its  State,  either  of  Reft 
or  Motion,  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  Line,  unlefs  it  be 
made  to  change  that  State  by  fome  force  imprefled  upon  it. 

2.  That  the  change  of  motion  is  in  proportion  to  the  mo¬ 
ving  force  exprefted ;  and  is  always  according  to  the  diredtion 
of  that  right  Line  in  which  the  force  is  imprefs’d. 

3.  That  Readtion  is  always  equal  and  contrary  to  Adtion; 
or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  the  mutual  Adiions  of  two 
Bodies  one  upon  another  are  equal,  and  diredted  towards  con¬ 
trary  Parts ;  as  when  one  Body  prefles  and  draws  another, 
’ds  as  much  prefled  and  drawn  by  that  Body. 

Motions  of  an  Army,  are  the  feveral  Marches  and  coun¬ 
ter  Marches  which  it  makes  in  changing  its  Pofts. 

To  Motion  a  Ahing  [prob.  of  motare,  L.]  to  mention  it. 

Animal  Motion,  is  that  whereby  the  lituation,  figure, 
magnitude,  &t.  of  the  Parts,  Members,  &c.  of  Animals  are 
•hanged,  and  is  either 

Spontaneous  Motions  which  is  that  performed  by  means 

Mufcular  Motion  5  of  the  Mufcles,  at  the  dhedfion  or 
command  of  the  Will. 

Natural  Motion  t  is  that  modon  that  is  effedted  with- 

Involuntary  Motions  out  diredtion  or  command  of  the 
Wilh 

Diurnal  Motion  T  [in  Afron. ]  is  a  motion  wherewith 

Primary  Motion  j  all  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and  the 
whole  mundane  Sphere,  appears  to  revolve  every  Day  round 
the  Earth  from  Eajl  to  Weft. 

'  Second  Motion  7  [in  Aftron.]  is  that  whereby  a  Planet, 

Proper  Motions  Star,  or  the  like,  advances  a  certain 
fpacc  every  Day,  from  Weft  towards  Eaft. 

Motion  [in  Mufick ]'  is  the  manner  of  beating  the  meafure, 
to  haften  or  flacken  the  Time  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Words  or  Notes. 

Motion  [in  Mechanicks]  the  Infide  of  a  Watch. 

A  Mo'tive  [snotivum,  L.]  a  moving  or  forcible  Argu¬ 
ment  or  Reafon,  an  Incitement. 


Moto'iui  \  [with  Anat.]  the  third  pair  of  Nerves,’ 

Motor  y  Nerves  j  lerving  for  the  motion  of  the  Eye. 

Mo'tos  [^toc,  Gr.]  a  Piece  of  old  Linen  toz’d  like  Wool, 
which  is  put  into  Ulcers  and  flops  the  Flux  of  Blood. 

Mo'trix,  a  mover,  L. 

Mo'tto  [mot,  F.]  a  Word  or  fhort  Sentence  put  to  an  Em¬ 
blem  or  Device,  or  to  a  Coat  of  Arms  in  a  Scroll,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  Efcutcheom 

Motto  [in  Heraldry ]  is  fome  fhort  Sentence,  either  Divine 
or  Heroick,  juft  as  the  Devifer  was  difpos’d;  fome  allude  to 
the  Name  of  the  Bearer;  fome  to  the  Bearing,  and  others  to 
neither.  It  is  generally  in  three  or  four  Words,  placed  in 
fome  Scroll  or  Compartment,  ufually  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Efcutcheon ;  and  fo  it  is  the  laft  in  Blazoning. 

Mo'tus  Periftalticus  [with  Phyficians ]  the  periftaldck  or 
quibbling  motion  of  the  Guts,  L. 

To  Move  [movere,  L.  mouvoir,  F.]  to  ftir  any  Thing  or 
Part,  to  change  Place  or  Situation ;  alfo  to  ftir  up,  to  incite, 
to  affedt,  to  provoke. 

To  Move  a  Court  of  Judicature,  is  to  propofe  a  matter  to 
it,  in  order  to  obtain  their  Directions,  &c. 

Moveable  [mobilis,  L.]  that  may  be  mov’d;  alfo  vary¬ 
ing  in  Time. 

Mo'veableness"]  [mohilitas,  L.]  capablenefs  of  being 

Mobility  j  moved. 

Moveable  5/^«j[with  Aft  roll]  vet  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra. 
and  Capricorn,  which  are  fo  call’d,  becaufe  they  make  the 
Changes  of  the  Seafons,  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter.  They  are  alio  call’d  Cardinal  Signs. 

Moveable  Fea/ls,  are  thofe  Feftivals,  which  tho’  they 
happen,  or  are  celebrated  on  the  fame  Day  of  the  Week,  yet 
vary  in  the  Day  of  the  Month,  as  Eafter,  Whitfundtide,  See. 

Mo'veables,  perfonal  Goods  or  Elfate. 

Movement,  motion  or  moving. 

Movement  [with  Clock-makers']  thofe  Parts  of  the  Clock, 
Watch,  fjfc.  which  are  in  motion,  and  which  by  that  mo¬ 
tion  carry  on  the  deftgn,  or  anfwer  the  end  of  the  Inftrument. 

To  Mould  [of  mouler,  F.]  to  caft  or  form  in  a  mould; 
alfo  to  Work  Dough. 

To  Mould  [amoulder.  Span,  mouler,  F.]  to  caft  in  a 
Mould. 

To  Mould  Bread,  is  to  work  the  Mafs  or  Dough  with  the 
Hands,  and  to  form  it  into  Loaves. 

Mould  [megel.  Goth,  fived]  mouldincfs. 

MouedT  [moltoe,  Sax.  ttlUl,  Du.]  Earth  mixed  with 

Mold  j  Dung. 

Moulds  [mahte.  Span.]  a  Form  or  Frame  in  which  any 

Mold  5  Thing  is  Caft;  alfo  the  hollownefs  in  the  upper 
part  of  Head. 

Mould  able,  that  may  be  moulded. 

Mouldering  [of  moltoe.  Sax.  Earth,  fsV.]  falling  or 
crumbling  into  Dull,  {jfr. 

Mou'ldiness  [prob.  of  moljfnab,  Sax.  or  of  mucidus,  L  ] 
a  fort  of  hoarinefs,  by  reafon  of  ftalenefs,  as  Bread,  & c. 

Mou'lding,  any  Thing  caft  in  a  Mould. 

Mou'ldings  [in  Architect  l ]  are  Ornaments  either  of  Wood 
or  Stone;  Projedtures  beyond  the  nakednefs  of  a  Wall,  Co¬ 
lumn,  isfe.  the  aflemblage  of  which  form  Cornifhes,  &c. 

Mouldings  [in  Gunnery ]  are  all  the  eminent  Parts  of  a 
Gun  or  Mortar-Piece,  as  fuch  Squares  or  Rounds  which  ferve 
generally  for  Ornament,  as  the  breech  mouldings,  muzzle 
mouldings,  &c. 

Mou'ldy  [mucidus,  L.  moift,  F.]  hoary  with  mouldinefs. 

Mou'linet  [in  the  Art  of  War ]  a  Turn-Stile  or  wooden 
Crofs,  which  turns  upon  a  Stake,  iix’d  upright  in  the  Groud, 
commonly  fet  up  in  Pafl’ages;  efpecialiy  near  the  Outworks 
of  fortified  Places,  on  the  fide  of  the  Barriers  thro’  which 
People  pafs  on  Foot. 

Moulinet  [in  Mechanicks ]  a  Roller  which  being  crofted 
with  two  Levers,  is  ufually  apply ’d  to  Cranes,  Capftans,  djV. 
and  other  Machines  for  raifing  things  of  great  Weight. 

To  Moult  7  [ mutare ,  L.  muer,  F.  ITlUpCin,  Du.] 

To  Mo'ulter  j  to  fhed  the  Feathers  as  Birds  do. 

A  Mou'lter,  a  young  Duck. 

A  Mound  [prob.  of  ntQftt,  C.  Br.  a  Stone  or  of  monu- 
mentum,  L.  according  to  Minjhew ]  a  Hedge  or  Bank,  a  Ram¬ 
part  or  Fence. 

To  Mound,  to  fecure  or  defend  with  a  Bank,  &c. 

Mound  [q.  mundus,  L.  the  World]  a  Ball  or  Globe  with 
a  Crofs  upon  it,  which  Kings,  dgY.  are  reprefented  with  in 
their  Coronation  Robes,  holding  in  their  left  Hand,  as  they 
do  a  Scepter  in  their  right.  It  reprefent3  the  fovereign  Ma- 
jefty  and  Jurifdidtion  of  Kings ;  and  by  the  roundnefs  of  the 
Mound,  and  the  enfigning  thereof  with  the  Crofs,  Guillint 
fays,  is  fignified,  that  the  Religion  and  Faith  of  Chrift  ought 
to  be  received,  and  religioufly  embraced  throughout  his  Do¬ 
minions, 
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minions,  which'  high  Duty  is  refiding  in  his  own  fovercign 

Power. 

Mound  [of  Plaijler  of  Paris']  the  Quantity  of  3000  lb. 
Mount  {mons,  L.  mont,  F.]  a  Mountain  or  Hill ;  alfo  a 
Walk  raifed  on  the  fide  of  a  Garden,  above  the  level  of  the 
reft  of  the  Plot. 

A  Mount  \\nFortificat.]  a  heap  of  Earth  having  a  Breaft- 
work  to  cover  the  Cannon  planted  upon  it. 

Mount  of  Piety,  a  ftock  of  money,  which  in  former  times 
was  raifed  by  a  contribution  of  charitable  People,  and  laid  up 
to  be  lent  on  occafions  to  poor  People  ruined  by  the  Extor¬ 
tion  of  the  Jezos. 

To  Mount  \jnontare ,  Ital.  monter ,  F.]  to  go  or  get  up. 

To  Mount  the  Guard  [in  Mi/it.  Affairs]  is  to  go  upon 

Duty. 

To  Mount  a  Breach  {Milit.  Affairs ]  is  to  run  up  it,  or 
to  attack  it. 

To  Mount  the  Trenches  {Milit.  Affairs]  is  to  go  upon 
Duty  in  the  Trenches. 

To  Mount  a  Cannon  [in  Gunnery j  is  to  fet  it  on  the  Car¬ 
riage,  or  to  raile  its  Mouth  higher. 

Mount  Egg  [with  Tin  Miners]  a  different  Slug  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ®f  the  Float,  that  which  remains  after  Tin  is  melted 
down  and  remclted  from  the  burnt  Oar ;  which  tho’  it  is  of  a 
Tin  Colour,  yet  is  of  an  Iron  Nature,  as  has  been  difeovered 
by  applying  a  Magnet  to  it. 

Mou  ntain  [ montagne ,  F.]  a  vaft  bulk  or  heap  of  Earth, 
railed  to  a  confiderable  Height,  either  by  Nature  or  Art. 

Mountainee'r,  one  who  dwells  on  the  Mountains ;  a 
Highlander. 

Mou'ntainous  [ montanus ,  L.  montaigneux,  F.  and  nets] 
having,  or  full  of  high  Hills. 

Mou'ntebank  [of  montimbanco,  Ital.  becaufe  they  gene¬ 
rally  mount  or  get  upon  a  Stage  or  high  Bench  to  fhew  them- 
felves]  a  Quack  Doflor  or  itinerant  Pretender  to  Phyfick  and 
Surgery. 

Mourai'lle  [with  Horfemen]  Barnacles,  an  Inftrument  of 
Iron  or  Wood,  compofcd  of  2  Branches,  joined  at  one  end 
with  a  Hinge  to  hold  a  Horfe  by  the  Nofe,  to  prevent  his 
ftruggling  and  getting  loofe,  when  an  Incifion  is  made,  or  the 
Fire  given,  iffc.  F. 

To  Mourn  [mojman,  to  lament,  to  bewail,  to 

grieve. 

Moh'rNful  [of  mojinan,  to  mourn,  and  Tull,  &*#•]  Sor¬ 
rowful,  iffc. 

Mou'rnfulness,  forrovvfulnefs. 

Mou'rninc,  bewailing,  lamenting,  grieving;  alfo  a  par¬ 
ticular  Habit  worn  on  the  death  of  fomc  Relations,  iffc. 
Mourning  of  the  Chine  [in  Horfes]  a  Difeafe  which  caufes 

Ulcers  in  the  Liver. 

Mouse  [mu]f,  SrfX.mUUg,  mus  L.]  an  Animal  well  known. 
A  Mouse  {Hieroglyphic ally]  was  by  the  Antients  uled  to 
fignify  a  good  Choice,  bccaufe  Mice  are  faid,  by  their  fmell, 
to  dillinguiih  the  belt  Checfc,  iffc.  among  a  great  many. 

Mouse  Grope,  is  faid  of  a  Beaft,  over  whole  Back  a  Shrew 
Moufe  has  run. 

Mouse  Ear,  Tail,  different  kinds  of  Herbs. 

Moussue  [in  Heraldry]  as  Croix  Mouffue,  is  a 
Crofs  rounded  off  at  the  end,  as  in  the  Figure,  F. 

Mouth  [mo’s.  Sax-]  a  well  known  Part  ot 
the  Body  of  an  Animal;  that  Part  of  a  human 
Face  confifting  of  the  Lips,  the  Gums,  the  infide  of  the 
Cheeks,  and  the  Palate. 

Mou'thful  [mu’Spill,  S’ax.]  that  may  well  be  put  mto 
the  Mouth  at  once. 

Mouth  [in  Geography]  the  Mouth  of  a  River,  iffc.  the 
Place  where  a  River  empties  itfelf  into  the  Sea. 

To  Mouth  it,  is  to  fpeak  after  a  contemptuous  or  clowmfh 

manner. 

A  fine  Mouth  {Horfemanjhip]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  have  a  fine 
Mouth  that  flops,  if  the  Horieman  does  but  bend  his  Body 
backwards,  and  raife  his  Hand,  without  flaying  for  the  Check 
of  the  Bridle:  fuch  a  Mouth  is  alfo  called  Jenfible,  light  and 

loyal.  .  . 

A  fix'd  Mouth  \  [with  Horfemen]  is  when  a  Horfe 
A  certain  Mouth  J  does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the 

Hand.  _ 

jf falfe  Mouth  £\vith  Horfetnen~\  is  when,  tho'  the  1  arts 
of  a  Horfe’s  Mouth  look  well,'  and  are  well  form’d,  it  is  not 
at  all  fenfible. 

A  Mouth  of  a  full  Appui  [with  Horfemen]  i-  e.  a  Mouth 
of  a  full  Reft  upon  the  Hand,  is  a  Mouth  of  a  Horfe  that  has 
not  the  tender,  nice  Senie  of  fome  fine  Mouths ;  but  never- 
thelefs  has  a  fix’d  and  certain  Reft,  and  fuffers  a  Hand  that 
is  a  little  hard,  without  chacking  or  beating  upon  the  Hand. 
Mow  [mope,  Sax-]  a  Stack  of  Hay,  Corn,  iff c. 
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To  Mow  [ma^-an,  S,?a\]  to  cat  down  Grafs,  iffc. 
Mowe'r,  one  who  cuts  down  Grafs. 

Mowntee'  [old  Ree.]  an  Alarm  to  mount  or  go  with  fpecd 
upon  fome  warlike  Expedition. 

Mo'xa,  a  fort  of  Down  or  Indian  Grafs,  ufed  .in  Phyfick. 
Moyeneau'  [in  Fortification]  a  finall,  flat  Ballion,  com¬ 
monly  placed  in  the  middle  of' a  Curtain,  where  the  Baftions 
at  the  Extremities  are  not  well  defended  from  the  fmall  Shot 
by  reafon  of  their  diftance. 

Moy'le  [with  Gardeners]  a  Graft  or  Cyon. 

Moyls,  a  fort  of  high  heeled  Shoes. 

Mu'cculent  {mucculentus,  L.]  fnotty. 

Mu'cCULENCY  T  r  .  r 

Mu'cculentnessJ”  fnottmefs- 
Much  {muchio,  Ital.]  a  great  Quantity. 

Mucha'rum  [in  Pharmacy]  the  infufion  ofRofes  by  it  felf, 
or  the  infufion  boiled  up  to  a  Syrup.  L. 

Mu'cid  [ muetdus ,  L.]  hoary,  mufty,  mouldy. 

Mucidness  {mucedo,  L-]  muftinefs. 

Mucilage  [of  mucus,  L.]  a  vifeous  Extraftion  or  Juice, 
made  of  Roots,  iffc.  refembling  Snot ;  alfo  a  thick  pituitous 
matter,  coagulated  with  the  Urine  in  the  Gravel  and  Dyfuria. 
Mucila'cinous  [of  muccago,  L.]  full  offlime. 
Mucilaginous  Glands  [with  Anat. ]  Glandules  or  Kernels 
plac’d  on  the  Skin,  lying  immediately  over  the  Joints,  the  ule 
of  which  is  to  feparate  a  kind  of  flimy  matter,  which  makes  the 
Joints  iupple  and  flippery,  fo  as  they  move  with  great  cafe 
and  freedom. 

Mucil  a'cinousness,  fulnefs  of  mucilage  or  a  vifeous  fort 
of  Subftance. 

Muck  [meox.  Sax.  prob.  of  mucus,  L.  Snot]  Filth,  Dung. 
Muck  wet ,  wet  as  Dung,  very  wet. 

Muck-/////,  a  Dunghil. 

Muck -Worm,  a  covetous  Perfon. 

Mu'ckiness  [of  meox,  filth,  and  nep/c,  StfX.]  dirtinefs, 
iffc. 

Mu'ckender  [either  of  muck,  filth,  of  meox,  Sax.  or  muc- 
cin.ium  of  mucus,  L.  lnot,  moueboif,  F.  or  mocadero,  Span.  J 
an  Handkerchief. 

To  Mu'cker  [of  muc5,  Sax.  an  heap]  to  hoard  up. 

Muc  ]  or  running  the  Muc,  is  when  a  Mahometan 
Mo'qua  J  has  been  at  Mecca,  and  having  procured  a 
Dagger  half  poifoned,  runs  about,  and  kills  all  he  meets  that 
are  not  Mahometans,  till  he  is  killed  himfelf,  after  which  lie 
is  buried,  and  efteemed  a  Saint. 

Mwcov'}  L.]  full  of  Snot,  fnotty. 

Mucous  Glands  {Anat.]  three  Glands  which  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Urethra. 

Mu'cousness  {mucofitas,  L.]  fnottinefs. 

Mu'cro,  the  Point.  L.  t 

MaecRo  Cordis  {Anatomy]  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the 
Heart.  L.  .  _  .  ... 

Mu'cronated  [ mucronatus,  L.]  ending  in  a  Point  like 
that  of  a  Sword. 

Mucrona'tum  Os  [with  Anatomifis]  the  lower  end  of  the 
Brealt-Bone,  pointed  like  a  Sword. 

Mu'culent  {muculentus,  L.]  full  of  Snot  or  Snivel. 

Mu'culency  T  r muculentia,  L.]  fnottinefs. 
Mu'culentnessJ  l  ..  .  n 

Mu'cus  [in  Anat.]  Snot,  moft  properly  that  which  flows 
from  the  papillary  Procefles,  thro’  the  Os  Cnbr  forme  mto 

the  Noftrils.  .  .  n 

Mucus  Intejlinorum  {Anat.]  a  vifeous  matter  which  flows 
from  the  Glandules,  by  which  the  Guts  are  defended  from 
fharp  and  hard  Things,  which  pafs  thro’  them. 

Mud  [ntOtflJEU,  Du.]  wet,  filth  or  mire.  _ 

Mud  Suckers,  a  kind  of  Water  Fowl,  which  fuck  out  of 
the  mud  of  Chanels,  that  by  which  they  are  nounfhed. 

Muddy,  of  or  pertaining  to,  having  or  full  of  mud,  thick 
with  dregs,  iffc. 

Mu'ddiness  [perhaps  oftltOtllJCC,  Du-  and  nefs]  the  hav¬ 
ing  mud,  being  muddy. 

To  Muddle  [prqb.  of  moe&elcn,  Du.]  to  rout  with  the 
Bill  as  Ducks  do  ;  alfo  to  make  Tipfy  or  half  Drunk. 
Mu'dled,  half  Drunk,  Tipfy.  c  , 

MudeResee's  [with  the  Turks]  thofe  who  teach  Scholars 
their  Religion,  for  which  they  are  paid  out  of  the  Revenues 

of  the  Mofques.  . 

MeuQ  {mue,  F.]a  fort  of  Coops  where  Hawks  are  kept 

Mew  J  when  they  change  their  Feathers.  . 

Mu  es  [of  mue,  F.]  now  the  King’s  Stables  at  Charing  Ci  of, 
but  formerly  the  Place  for  keeping  of  his  Hawks. 

A  Muff  {mouffle,  F.  nioffe,  Du.]  a  Cafe  of  Furr  to  put 
the  Hands  in,  in  cold  Weather. 
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To  Mu'ffle  [prob.  of  mu's,  the  mouth,  anti  JfeaWian, 
Sax.  to  hide]  to  wrap  up  the  mouth  and  Face  in  a  Cloth. 

To  Muf.fle  [muffrlen,  Du]  to  flutter  or  fpeak  unin¬ 
telligibly. 

Mu'ffler  [[with  Chymijis]  the  cover  of  a  Teft  or  Coppel 
which  is  put  over  it  in  the  Fire. 

Mu'ffler,  aPiece  of  Cloth  to  be  ty’d  about  the  mouth 
and  Chin. 

Mufti  [among  the  Turks']  the  chief  Prieft  or  principal 
Head  of  the  Mahometan  Religion ;  or  the  Oracle  of  all  doubt¬ 
ful  Queftions  in  his  Law;  appointed  by  the  grand  Seignior 
himfelf. 

Mug  [prob.  of  C.  Br.  tobe  warm]  a  Cup  for 

warming  Drink,  {Ac. 

Mis'G-Wort,  an  Herb. 

Mu'gg-ets,  Part  of  the  Entrails  of  a  Sheep  or  of  Beafts  of 
the  Foreft. 

MucgishT  \_mucofus ,  L.]  inclinable  to  be  mufty  or  to 

Muggy  j  Imell  fo. 

Mu'cient  [mugiens,  L.]  lowing  or  bellowing. 

Mu'gitus,  the  lowing  of  Cattle.  L. 

MuciTU&  fin  fome  Phyfical  Author:]  that  inarticulate 
found  of  the  Voice,  which  Perfons  utter  in  Apoplexies,  and 
fuch  like  Diftempers.  L. 

MUGGLETO'NIANS,  a  religious  Se£t  which  fprung  up  in 
England  about  the  Year  1657.  denominated  from  the  Leader 
Lodowick  Maggie  ton,  a  Journeyman  Taylor,  who  fet  him- 
felf  up  for  a  great  Prophet,  pretending  to  an  abfolute  Power 
of  faving  or  damning  whom  he  pleafed;  and  that  himfelf 
and  one  Reeves  were  the  two  laft  Witncffes  of  God,  that  e- 
ver  fliould  be  upon  Earth. 

MUID  [with  the  French ]  a  large  meafure  both  for  dry 
Things  and  wet,  of  various  Capacities. 

MULA'TTO  [of  mula,  L.  a  Mule  begotten  on  a  Horfe  and 
an  Afs]  one  born  of  Parents,  of  which  one  is  a  Moor  and  the 
other  of  fome  other  Nation,  or  a  White  ;  in  the  Indies,  one 
begotten  on  a  Negro  Man  and  an  Indian  Woman,  or  of  an 
Indian  Man  and  a  Negro  Woman. 

Mulberry  [with  Botanifts]  in  a  large  Senfe,  fignifies  any 
Fruit  compofed  of  feveral  Protuberances,  as  Rasberries, 
Blackberries,  Sec. 

MU'LCIBER  [with  the  Poets]  the  God  of  Fire  or  Smithery. 

Mulct  [ mulfta ,  L.]  a  Penalty  or  Fine  of  Money  fet  up¬ 
on  one. 

Mule  [mula,  L  ]  a  Beaft  generated  between  an  Afs  and  a 
Mare,  or  a  Horfe  and  a  flie  Afs. 

Mule  Fern,  a  kind  of  Herb. 

MULE'TIER  1  ,/r  ,  j  • 

Mule'tto  y  3  Mule  driver. 

Muletto,  a  great  Mule,  a  Moil,  which  in  fome  Places 
is  made  ufe  of  for  carrying  Sumpters. 

Mulgronoo  K,  a  kind  of  Fifh. 

Mu'lier,  a  Woman,  a  married  Woman,  L. 

Mulier  [in  Law]  a  Son  born  in  Wedlock,  with  relation 
to  one  born  before  it  of  the  fame  Man  or  Woman,  who 
muft  yield  the  Inheritance  to  the  younger,  called  Mulieratus 
Filius. 

Muliera'tus  Filius  [in  Law]  a  lawful  Son  begotten, 
and  oppofed  to  a  natural  Son  or  Ballard. 

MULIE'BRIA  [Anatomy]  a  Woman's  Privities,  or  fo  much 
as  is  called  Cunnus ;  alfo  their  monthly  Courles. 

MULIE'BRITY  [ rnuliebritas ,  L.]  womanilhnefs,  effemi¬ 
nacy,  foftnefs. 

Mu'LIERTY,  the  State  and  Condition  of  a  Mulier  or  law¬ 
ful  begotten  Son. 

Mu  lio  de  fimo[old  Deeds]  a  Cart  Load  or  Heap  of  Dung, 
to  be  fpread  upon  Land,  L. 

To  Mull  Wine  [prob.  of  mollere,  L.  to  foftcn,  to  make 
fweet  or  gentle]  to  burn,  i.  e.  to  make  hot,  and  leafon  it 
with  Spice,  Sugar,  {Ac. 

Mu'llar"]  [molaris  of  molere,  L.  to  grind,  moulleur,  F.] 

Mu  LLER  f  that  Stone  which  is  held  in  the  Hand  in 
grinding  Colours. 

Mu/llen,  an  Herb. 

Mu'llet  [mullus,  L.]  a  kind  of  Fifh  called  alfo  a  Barbel. 

Mu'LLET  [in  Heraldry]  is  often  a  Bearing  of  Coat  Armour, 
as  a  Ruby  on  a  Chief  Pearl ;  two  Mullets  Diamond. 

Mullet  [in  Heraldry]  oimolette,  F.  the  Rowel  ofa  Spur; 

but  fome  take  it  for  a  Star;  this  can  have  but  five 
Points  with  us ;  tho’  the  Frm-/Mometimesa]low  it 
fix;  and  if  it  have  fix  Points  with  us,  it  muft  of 
neceffity  be  a  Star;  whereas  the  French  have  Stars 
of  five  Points,  as  well  as  Molettes  of  fix ;  and  thence  fome 
conclude,  that  it  is  the  Rowel  of  a  Spur,  and  that  it  fhould 
be  always  pierced,  which  a  Star  cannot  be.  Mullets  are  ufed 
in  Arms,  either  as  Bearings,  or  as  differences  in  younger  Fa¬ 


milies,  and  is  generally  taken  by  the  fourth  Son  and  his  De- 
fcendants. 

Mullet  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  fmall  Inflrument,  te- 
fembling  a  pair  of  Pincers,  to  pick  any  thing  out  of  the  Eye 
that  offends  it;  or  out  of  any  other  part  of  the  Body,  where 
there  is  but  a  narrow  Paffage. 

Mulligrubs,  doggednefs,  fullennefs. 

Mu'llioT  [in  old  Writings]  a  Cock  of  Grafs  or  Hay: 

Mu'llO  J  Hence  in  old  Englijh  we  find  the  Word 
moulr,  and  thence  comes  our  Mow  of  Hay  or  Corn. 

Mu'llock,  Dirt  or  Rubbifh. 

Mu'lo  Medicina  [old  Writings]  Mediaine  or  Phyfick  for 
Cattle,  or  the  Art  of  a  Mule  Doftor  or  Farrier. 

Mult  [in  a  Company  of  Merchants ]  fuch  a  Fine  as  they 
have  Power  to  lay  on  Ships  or  Goods  belonging  to  any  of 
their  Members,  for  raifing  Money  for  feveral  Purpofes,  fuch 
as  the  Maintenance  of  Confuls,  making  Prefents  to  foreign 
Princes,  {3 V. 

Mu  'lta  Epifcopiy  [old  Records]  a  Fine  paid  to  the  King, 

Mu'ltur  a  5  that  the  Bifhop  might  be  impowered  to 
make  his  laft  Will  and  Teftainent,  to  have  the  proving  of 
other  Mens  Wills,  and  the  granting  of  Adminiftrations. 

Multa'ncular  [mdtangulus,  L.]  having  many  Angles. 

Multa'ncularness,  the  having  many  Angles. 

Mu'ltibibe  [multibibus,  L.]  one  that  drinks  much,  a 
great  Drinker. 

Multi  bona  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Mountain  Parfley,  L. 

Multic a  psu  l  a/r  is,  e,  [of  mu/tus  and  capfula,  L.  a  Box, 
Cheft,  {Ac.]  divided  into  many  Partitions,  as  Poppies,  {Ac. 
Flax,  (Ac. 

Multic  a'vous  [multicavus,  L.]  full  of  Holes. 

Multicolor,  of  many  Colours,  L. 

Multif  a/rious  [multifarius,  L.]  bearing  various  forts  of 
Things. 

Multi'ferous  [multifer,  L.]  bearing  many  Things. 

Multi'fidus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  divided  into  many 
Parts,  L. 


iviu  l  i  it  or  m  \jnuinjormis,  l..j  01  many 
or  Shapes. 

Mu'ltiformnessT  ,  .  c  „ 

Multiformity  J"  a  bemS  of  1 manX  Forms* 

Multice'nerous  [mu/tigener,  L.]  of  many  kinds. 

Multilateral  [of  multus  and  lateralis ,  L.]  having 
many  Sides. 

Multi'loquous  [multiloquus,  L.]  full  of  Talk. 

Multilo'quiousness  [multiloquium,  L.]  talkativenels. 

Multimo'dous  \jnultimodus,  L]  of  divers  forts,  falhions 
or  manner. 

Multino'dous  [multinodus,  L.]  full  ofKnots. 

Multino/mial  [of  multus  and  nomen,  L.  a  name]  having 
many  Names. 


Multinomial  Quantities  [in  Algebra]  are  Quantities 
compofed  of  feveral  Names,  or  Monomes  joined  by  the  Signs 
•+•  ;  or  —  thus,  m-\-n,  — •n+p,  and  b — a— -c — arc 
Multinomials. 

Multipa'rous  [ 'multiparus ,  L.]  bringing  forth  many  at 
one  Birth. 

Multipartite  [ '  multipartitus ,  L  ]  divided  into  many 
Parts. 

Mu'ltipede  [multipeda,  L.]  an  Infedl  that  hath  many 
Feet ;  a  Sow  or  Woodloufe. 

Mu'ltiple  [multiplex,  L.]  one  Number  is  the  multiple 
of  another  Number,  when  it  comprehends  it  feveral  Times. 

Multiple  Proportion  [with  Arithmeticians]  is  when  the 
Antecedent  being  divided  by  the  Confcquent,  the  Quotient 
is  more  than  Unity,  as  25  being  divided  by  5,  it  gives  5  for 
the  Quotient,  which  is  the  multiple  Proportion. 

Multiple  Jtiper  particular  proportient  [in  Arithmet.]  is 
when  one  Number  or  Quantity  contains  a  Number  more  than 
once,  and  fuch  an  aliquot  Part  more. 

Multiple  fuper  partient  proportion  [in  Arithm.]  is  when 
one  N  umber  contains  another  feveral  times,  and  fome  Parts 
of  it  befides. 

Multiplee  [in  Aritb/n.]  is  when  a  greater  Number  con¬ 
tains  a  leffer  a  Number  of  times,  without  any  Remainder. 
Thus  16  is  the  Multiplee  of  4,  becaufe  it  contains  it  juft  4 
times  without  any  Remainder. 

Multifli'able  s  [multiplicabilis,  L.]  that  is  capable 

Multipli'cable  5  of  being  multiplied. 

Mu'ltiplex  [in  Botan-  Writ.]  very  double,  L, 

Multipli'ableness,  capablenefs  of  being  multiplied. 

Multiplica'nd  [in  Arithm.]  is  one  of  the  Fadlors  in  mul¬ 
tiplication  ;  being  that  Number  given  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
Multiplica  tor. 

Multiplication,  the  A(\  or  Operation  of  multiplying 
or  increafing. 


Simple  Multiplication  [in  Arithrn.]  is  when  the  Num¬ 
bers  given  each  of  them  confiit  of  only  one  Figure,  as  6  by 
2,  3,  4,  (Ac. 

Compound  Multiplication,  is  when  either  one  or  both 
the  Numbers  confift  of  more  than  one  Figure,  as  1 5  by  6 

or  16. 

Multiplication  [in  Geom.]  changes  the  Species,  thus  a 
right  Line  multiply’d  by  a  right  Light,  produces  a  Plane  or 
Rectangle ;  and  that  Redangle  multiply’d  again,  produces  a 
folid. 

Multiplica'tor  [in  Arithm.]  the  Multiplier,  or  the 
Number  multiplying,  or  that  by  which  another  Number  is 
multiplied. 

Multiplicity  [multiplicite,  F.]  a  great  variety,  a  being 
manifold. 

To  Mu'ltiply  [ \multiplicare ,  L.]  to  increafe,  to  be  in- 
creafed,  to  grow  more. 

Mult i  po t  ent  [multipotens,  L.]  able  to  do  much. 

Multi'scious  [ multifcms ,  L.]  knowing  much. 

Multisi  Lityjous  Plants  [with  Botanijls]  the  fame  as 
Cornieulate  Plants. 

Multisi'liqiuus,  a,  um  [of  mulius  and  filiqua,  L.  a 
Husk]  whofe  Seed  is  contained  in  many  diltindFSeed  Veflels, 
fucceeding  to  one  Flower,  as  Columbine,  Monks-hood, 
white  Hellebore. 

Multi’sonous  [multifonus,  L.]  that  hath  many  or  great 
Sounds. 

Multitude  [ multituao ,  L.]  a  great  Company  or  Num¬ 
ber  of  Perfons  or  Things. 

Multi'vacous  [ multivagii ,  L.]  that  wanders  or  Frays 
much  Abroad. 

-A  Mu'lto  fortiori  [Lam  Term]  i.  e.  much  more  it  is.  An 
Argument  taken  from  the  lefTer  to  the  greater,  or  a  minori  ad 
majus,  as  Logicians  Phrafe  it,  L.  Littleton. 

Mui.to  [old  Rec.]  a  Mutton  or  Weather  Sheep. 

Mu'lto nes  durei,  certain  gold  Coins,  fo  called  from 
their  being  ftamped  with  the  Figure  of  a  Sheep. 

Multu'ra  [violitnra,  L  ]  the  Toll  or  Fee  which  a  Miller 
takes  for  the  grinding  of  Corn. 

Mum  [mUtUm,  Teu:.]  a  ftrong  Liquor  brought  from 
Brunfevick  in  Germany. 

To  Mu'mble  [tttUnttlldn)  Tenth]  to  chew  awkwardly; 
alfo  to  mutter  or  growl. 

Mu  mbling  [of  ttlttmmeltt,  Teut.]  muttering,  grow¬ 
ling  ;  alfo  chewing  awkwardly. 

Mu'mia  [ofiZllO,  Arab.  Wax]  mummy. 

A  Mu'mmer  [mommeur,  F.]  a  masker  or  mute  Perfon  in  a 
Mafquerade,  F. 

Mu'mmery,  mafquerading,  buffoonery. 

Mu'mmies  of  Egypt  [fo  called  of  Amomum,  one  of  the  In¬ 
gredients,  with  which,  and  Cinnamon,  Myrrh,  Wax,  (Ac. 
the  Antients  embalmed  the  dead  Bodies  of  their  Kings  and 
great  Perfons ;  others  derive  Mummy  of  Mum ,  a  Perfian  Word 
for  Wax,  with  which  they  embalm]  are  Bodies  found  in  a 
Waft  Piece  of  Ground,  like  a  burying  Place,  near  a  Village 
called  Sahara,  not  far  from  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  which 
there  are  feveral  Pyramids,  in  which  under  Ground  there  are 
fquare  Rooms,  and  in  them  Niches,  in  which  are  found  dead 
Bodies,  which  have  been  prefer ved  incorruptible  for  2,  3, 
or  4000  Years,  drefs’d  and  adorn’d  after  various  manners. 

Mu  'mmies,  are  alfo  human  Carcalfes  dry’d  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  and  by  that  means  kept  from  Putrefa&ion,  and  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  dry  Sands  of  Lybia,  probably  of  Travel¬ 
lers  overwhelmed  with  Clouds  of  Sand  railed  by  Hurricanes. 

Mu'mmy  [with  Gardeners]  a  fort  of  Compofition,  made 
with  Wax,  (Ac.  for  the  planting  and  grafting  of  Trees. 

Mummy,  the  Liquor  or  Juice  that  oozes  from  human  Bo¬ 
dies,  aromatifed  and  embalmed,  gathered  in  Tombs  or  Sepul¬ 
chres. 

Mummy  [in  Pharmacy]  a  medicinal  Drug  or  vifeous  Com¬ 
pofition,  partaking  ofBitumen  and  Pitch,  found  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Forefts  of  Arabia  and  other  hot  Countries  in  Afia. 

Mummy  [with  fome  Phyficians ]  a  kind  (as  they  pretend) 
of  implanted  Spirit,  found  chiefly  in  Carcafles  when  the  in- 
fufed  Spirit  is  fled.  The  infufed  Spirit  is  alfo  (by  them)  cal¬ 
led  Mummy,  in  living  Bodies ;  and  both  of  them  are  fuppofed 
to  be  of  ufe  in  the  Tranlplantion  of  Difeafes  from  human  Bo¬ 
dies  to  thofe  of  brute  Animals  or  Vegetables. 

To  beat  one  to  a  Mummy,  is  to  bruife  him  all  over. 

To  Mump  [prob.  of  UlOlttpelcri}  Du]  to  bite  the  Lip, 
like  a  Rabbet ;  alfo  to  beg. 

M'umpish,  fullen. 

Mu'mpishness,  fullenncfs. 

Mumps,  a  fort  of  Quinfy  or  Swelling  in  the  Chaps. 

Mu'ndane  [ mundantis ,  L.]  worldly;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  World. 


Mu/tfDANENfcss  [o( mundanus,  L-]  worldlinefs. 

Mu'ndation,  a  cleanfing.  L. 

Mu  ndatory  Medicines  [with  Surgeons]  Medicines  that 
are  proper  for  cleanfing  Ulcers. 

Mu 'ndbrech  [mun'abjiice,  5^.]  a  Breach  of  the  King’s 
Peace,  or  an  Infringement  of  Privilege;  alfo  a  breaking 

°f  cncf  or  Inclofures  which  are  in  many  Places  of  Engl  anti 
called  Mounds.  6 

Mu  ndick,  a  hard,  ftony  Subftance  found  in  Tin  Oar. 

MundJfica'tives,  cleanfing  Medicines  for  Ulcers. 

Mundifica'tion,  a  cleanfing,  L. 

To  Mu'ndify  [mundifeare,  L.]  to  cleanfe  or  purify. 
World N ° I/V AG A N T  [ mundivagus ,  L]  wandring  through  the 

Mundu'ncus,  ftinking  Tobacco. 

Mu  ndus  Batens  [in  Rome]  the  Opening  and  Rites  of  a 
little  round  Temple,  to  the  infernal  Deity  Dis,  and  the  infer¬ 
nal  Powers,  which  was  performed  three  Times  annually; 
viz.  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  7th  of  the  Ides  of  November, 
an.  °n  f^e  D:,y  after  the  Vulcanalia.  The  Romans  having 
this  Notion,  that  Hell  was  then  open,  did  not,  during  the 
Times  of  thefe  Sacrifices,  either  offer  Battle,  Lift  Soldiers, 
put  to  Sea,  of  Marry. 

Munera’tion,  a  rewarding.  L. 

Munero'sit y  [munerofitas,  L.]  Liberality  of  Bouhty. 

Muni  cipal  [municipalis,  L.]  belonging  to  fuch  a  Town 
or  Corporation. 

Municipal  [according  to  prefent  Ufe  with  us]  fignifies 
belonging  to  the  State  or  Community  of  any  free  City  or 
Town;  as 

Municipal  Laws,  are  the  Laws  enjoy’d  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  or  Denizons  of  a  free  Town  or  City, 

Munificent  [munifeus,  L.J  bountiful,  liberal. 

Muni  ficentness  ^  [munificentia,  L.]  liberality,  bounti- 

Muni'ficence  5  fulnefs. 

Mu  niment  [munimentum,  L.]  any  Fortification  of  mili¬ 
tary  Defence. 

Muniment  Heufe,  an  Apartment  in  a  Cathedral,  Colle¬ 
giate  Church,  Caftle,  (Ac.  for  the  keeping  Seals,  Char¬ 
ters,  Evidences,  (Ac. 

Muniments  [in  Law]  are  fuch  authentick  Deeds  or  Wri¬ 
tings  by  which  a  Man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  Title  of  his 
JEftate. 

Muni'mina,  the  Grants  or  Charters  of  Kings  and  Princes 
to  Churches.  L. 

Muni/tion,  a  Fortification  or  Bulwark;  alfo  Ammunition. 

Munition  Ships,  fuch  Ships  as  are  employ’d  to  carry 
Ammunition,  to  tend  upon  a  Fleet  of  Ships  of  War. 

Mu'nions  [with  Architects]  are  the  fhort  upright  Polls  or 
Bars  that  divide  the  feveral  Lights  in  a  Window  Frame. 

Mu'r  age  [of  murus,  L.  a  Wall]  a  Tribute  payable  for  the 
building  or  repairing  of  publick  Walls. 

Mural  [muralis,  L.]  belonging  to  a  Wall. 

Mural  Croton  [among  the  Romans]  a  Crown  of  Gold  or 
Silver,  with  Battlements  of  Walls  about  it,  in 
the  Form  of  Beams,  given  to  him  who  firft  fealed 
the  Walls  of  an  Enemies  City,  which  honour  was 
due  to  the  meaneft  Soldier,  as  well  as  the  greateil 
Commander,  if  he  could  prove  he  had  been  the  firft  that  en¬ 
tered  the  Place;  on  the  Circle  of  this  Coronet  there  were 
Lions  engraven,  to  exprefs  the  undaunted  Valour  of  the 
Bearer.  See  the  Figure. 

Mural  Arch,  is  a  Wall  or  walled  Arch,  placed  exaflly 
in  the  Plane  of  the  Meridian,  i.  e.  upon  the  Meridian  Line, 
for  fixing  a  large  Quadrant  or  other  fuch  Inftrument,  to  take 
obfervation  of  the  Meridian  Altitude,  (Ac.  of  the  heavenly 
Bodies. 

Mural  Dials,  fuch  Dials  as  are  fet  up  againft  a  Wall. 

Mu'rder  ")  [moji’Sjre.  &**.]  a  wilful  and  felonious 

Mu'rther  j  killing  another  with  malice  propenfe. 

To  Murder  [moji’Sjilan,  Sax.]  to  kill  with  malice 

To  Murther  j  propenle. 

Murder  [Hieroglyphically]  was  reprefented  by  the  An¬ 
tients  by  a  Sea  Horfe,  which  deftroys  its  Sire. 

Murdering  Shot,  Nails,  old  Iron,  (Ac.  put  into  the 
Chambers  of  Cannon,  called  murdering  Pieces,  to  be  ufed 
chiefly  on  Board  of  Ships  to  clear  the  Decks,  when  boarded 
by  an  Enemy. 

Mu'rderinc  Pieces,  are  final!  Pieces  of  Canon,  chiefly  in 
the  forecaftle  half  Deck,  or  Steerage  of  a  Ship. 

Mu'rderous,  bloody  minded,  inclined  to  commit  Murder. 

Mu'rderousness,  propenfity  to  kill  or  murther. 

Mu'rderer  [myjTSjte.  Sax!]  one  who  has  committed 
Murther. 

To  Mure  up  a  Door,  (Ac.  f muret ,  F.  of  murus,  L]  is  to 
ftop  it  up  with  Bricks,  (Ac. 

Mu- 


M  U 


M  U 


Mv'fcEtfGERS  [in  the  City  of  Chefler]  two  Officers  chofen 
annually  to  fee  that  the  Walls  of  the  City  are  in  good  repair. 

Muria'tick  [ muriaticus  L.]  whatfoever  partakes  of  the 
Nature  of  Brine  or  any  other  Pickle. 

Mu'riCIDE  [muricida,  L]  a  Motlfe-killer. 

Mu'ring  [in  ArchiteElure ]  the  raifing  of  Walls. 

Murk,  the  Husks  of  Fruit. 

Mu  rky  [of  niOjfc,  Dan-]  dark,  darkifh. 

To  Mu'rmur  [murmur are,  L.]  to  grumble,  mumble  or 
mutter ;  to  repine  at. 

A  Murmur,  a  buzzing  or  humming  noife  of  People  dif- 
contented;  alfo  the  purling  of  Brooks  and  Streams. 

Mu'rmuring  [i mrmurans ,  L.]  grumbling,  muttering, 
making  a  buzzing  or  humming  Noife,  or  like  the  purling  of 
Brooks. 

Mu  RNIVAL  [at  the  Game  called  Glee  It]  four  Cards  of  the 
fame  Sorts  as  four  King’s,  {Ac. 

Muroi'A"'  [either  of  murto,  O.  L.  a  Myrtle  Tree,  or 

Mu'RTiAj  of  murcidus,  L.  a  flothful,  ftupid  Fellow]  a 
Sirname  of  Venus,  who  had  a  Temple  on  mount  Aventine  in 
Rome ;  Ihe  was  the  Goddefs  of  Slothfulnefs  or  Idlenefs.  Her 
Satues  were  always  covered  with  Dull  and  Mofs,  to  lignify 
her  flothfulnefs  and  negligence.  But  fome  will  have  her  to 
be  a  Goddefs  different  frdm  Venus. 

Mu  rrain  [prob.  of  u» Gr.  to  pine  or  wafteaway, 
Minjbezc,  or  of  mori,  L.  to  die]  a  wafting  Difeafe  among  the 
Cattle,  the  Rot. 

Mu'RREY'[of  morum,  a  Mulberry]  a  Colour. 

Mu'rrey  [in  Heraldry]  is  in  Latin  called  Color  Sangui¬ 
neus,  is  accounted  a  princely  Colour,  and  one  of  the  Colours 
~  in  antient  Time,  appertaining  to  the  Princes  of 
Wales.  A  Colour  in  great  Efteem,  and  ufed  in 
fome  Robes  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath.  It  is 
exprefled  in  Graving,  by  Lines  hatch’d  a-crofs  one 
another  Diagonal,  both  Dexter  and  Sinifter.  Spelman  fays, 
it  reprefents'in  Heaven  the  Dragons  Tail,  and  among  preci¬ 
ous  Stones,  the  Sardonix.  See  the  Figure. 

Mu'rrion  [morione,  Ital.]  a  Steel  Head  piece. 

MU'RTHER.  See  Murder. 

Musa'bib  Allah  [i.  e.  a  Talker  with  God]  a  name  which 
the  Turks  give  to  Mofes. 

Musa'ch  Laffa  [in  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem ]  a  Cheft  or 
Church -box,  wherein  King’s  caft  their  Offerings.  , 

Musa’ph,  a  Book  which  contains  all  the  Turks  Laws. 

Mu'scadel  T  [of  mofcatello,  Ital.  mufcata,  F.  becaufe 

Mu'scADXNE  j  the  Grapes  fmell  of  Musk]  a  fort  of  rich 
Wine. 

Muscadine,  a  fort  of  Grape  having  a  musky  Savour; 
alfo  a  Confection  or  Sugar-work. 

Mu/scat,  a  delicious  Grape  of  a  musky  tafte;  alfo  a  Pear. 

Musche'to  ?  [in  America,  &c.]  a  very  common  and 

MuschettO  5  troublefomelnfeCl,  fomething  relembling 
a  Gnat. 

Mu'scle  \jnufculus,  L.  1110 fctjct ,  Teut.]  a  Shell-Fifh. 

Muscle  [ mufculus ,  L.]  a  flelhy,  fibrous  Part  of  the  Body 
of  an  Animal ;  being  a  Bundle  of  thin  parallel  Plates,  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  Facifculi  or  little  Mufcles,  and  deftincd 
to  be  the  Organ  of  Motion. 

Muscle  Veins  [in  Anatomy]  are  z  Veins,  one  rifing  from 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck,  and  the  other  from  thofe  of  the 
Breaft. 

Mu'scles  of  involuntary  Motion,  have  their  contracting 
and  extending -Power  within  themfelves,  and  have  no  Anta- 
gonift  ;  fuch  the  Lungs  and  Heart  are  fuppofed  to  be. 

Muscles  of  voluntary  Motion,  have  each  of  them  their 
Antagonifts  Mufcles,  which  adt  alternately  in  a  contrary  Di¬ 
rection,  the  one  being  ftretched  and  extended,  while  the  o- 
ther  is  contracted  at  the  Motion  of  the  Will. 

Antagonijl  Muscles,  are  fuch  as  ferve  to  move  the  fame 
Members  contrary  ways. 

Musco'seness  '1  [mufcofitas,  L.]  fulnefs  of  mofs,  mofli- 

Musco'sity  J  nefs. 

Muscovy  Glafs  [fo  called,  becaufe  Plenty  in  Mufcovy]  the 
Mirrour  Stone,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  rcprefents  the  Image  of 
that  which  is  fet  behind  it.  See  Selenites. 

Muscular,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  Mufcles. 

Muscular  Fibres,  the  fine  Threads  or  Fibres,  whereof 
the  Body  of  Mufcles  is  compofed. 

Muscular  Membrane  [ Anatomy ]  a  Membrane  fuppofed  to 
nveft  the  whole  Body,  immediately  under  the  adipofe  Mem¬ 
brane. 

Muscular  Arteries  [ Anatomy ]  two  Arteries  proceeding 
from  the  Subclavian,  and  diltributed  among  the  hind  Mufcles 
of  the  Neck. 

Muscular  Motion ,  is  the  fame  with  voluntary  and  fpon- 
taneous  Motion. 


Musculosa  F.xpanfo  [with  Anatl]  a  broad,  mufculoua 
opening  of  the  Neck,  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  fat  Mem¬ 
brane.  L. 

Musculous  [ mufculofus ,  L.]  of  or  full  of  mufcles. 

Musculous  Flejh  [with  Anatl]  fuch  as  is  the  fubftance  of 
the  Heart  and  other  Mufcles. 

MusculoU  s  Vein  [Anatomy]  the  firft  branch  of  the  flank 
Vein,  which  is  fpread  about  feveral  Mufcles  of  the  Belly  and 
Loins. 

Mu'sculousness,  largenefs  or  fulnefs  of  mufcles. 

Nauticus  Muse  ulus  [with  Anatl]  a  mufcle  of  the  Foot, 
fo  named,  becaufe  chiefly  ufed  in  climbing  up  Mails  of  Ships. 

Stapedis  Musculus  [in  Anatomy]  a  mufcle  of  the  Ear  tak¬ 
ing  its  rile  from  a  bony  Pipe  in  the  Os  Pctrofum,  and  is  infert- 
ed  into  the  Stapes. 

Mu'sculus  auricula  interior  [Anatomy]  a  new  Mufcle  of 
the  Auricle,  and  added  to  the  four,  difeovered  by  Cafferius. 

A  Muse  [mufa,  L,]  as  to  be  in  a  mufe,  is  to  be  in  amelan->. 
choly  fit,  or  as  we  fay,  in  a  Brawn  Study. 

To  Muse  [mufer,  F.]  to  paufe,  lludy  or  think  upon. 

Muse  f  [Hunting  Term]  the  place  through  which  an 

Muse'tj  Hare  goes  to  relief. 

Muse'a  7  curious  Pavements  of  Mofaick  Work;  fo  cal- 

Musi'a  >  led,  becaufe  ingenious  devices  were  ufually 

Musi'va  3  aferibed  to  the  Mufes,  and  becaufe  the  Mufes 
and  Sciences  were  reprefented  in  them. 

Mu'sen  [Hunting  Term]  is  when  ^  Stag  or  male  Deer  calls 
his  Head. 

Mu'ses,  they  had  feveral  Names,  according  to  the  feveral 
Places  were  they  dwelt ;  fome  times  they  were  called  Pierides, 
on  Account  of  the  Forell  Pieris  in  Macedonia,  where  they 
were  laid  to  be  born ;  fometimes  Hellconiades,  from  mount 
Helicon,  which  is  near  to  their  beloved  Parnaffus ;  from  whence 
alfo  they  were  named  ParnaJJides,  and  Cytherides  from  mount 
Cytheron ;  Caftahdes  and  Aganippides,  from  two  noted  Foun¬ 
tains  that  were  confecrated  to  them.  Thefe  Mufes,  by  the 
aflillance  of  Apollo,  invented  Muiick.  Their  chief  Office 
was  to  be  prefent  at  folemn  Feftivals,  and  facred  Banquets; 
and  there  to  ling  the  Praifes  of  famous  Men,  that  they  might 
encourage  others  to  undertake  glorious  Actions.  They  are 
reprefented  as  Women,  becaufe  Difciplines  and  Virtues  have 
feminine  Names  afligned  to  them.  They  are  painted  young, 
handfome  and  modeit,  agreeably  drefs’d  and  crown’d  with 
Flowers.  They  were  much  eiteemed  for  their  Chaftity ;  and 
it  is  related  of  them,  that  when  Adonis,  the  Favourite  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  offered  to  ilir  up  in  them  fome  Inclinasions  of  Love, 
they  fell  upon  him,  and  put  him  to  Death. 

The  Mu'ses  [of  fMio’,  Gr.  to  initiate  or  inilrudt,  becauie 
they  teach  hidden  Things,  above  the  Vulgar,  Eufebius;  or 
of  fjaj'-A'M,  to  do  the  Office  of  a  Midwife,  becaufe  to  them  is 
attributed  the  Invention  of  Arts,  Scaliger;  or  of  vA&<a,  to 
fearch  or  enquire  into,  Phornutusi  or  of  Science,  Heb. 

Voffus  and  Heinjius]  are  fabulous  Divinities  of  the  antient 
Heathens,  who  were  fuppos’d  to  prefide  over  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  to  be  the  Daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mr  /id 
i.  e.  Memory  ;  which  Fiction  is  introduc’d,  bebaufe  Jnpiter 
was  eiteemed  the  firft  Inventer  of  Difciplines  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  in  order  to  a  regular  Life. 

Thefe  indeed  were  at  firlt  but  three,  viz.  Mo.stV,  i.  e. 
Meditation;  MnV»,  i.  c.  Memory;  and  Singing. 

But  a  certain  Carver  of  Sycion,  having  orders  to  make  three 
Statues  of  the  three  Mufes,  for  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  mif- 
took  his  Initru&ions,  and  made  three  feveral  Statues  of  each 
Mufe;  but  thefe  happening  all  to  be  very  curious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Pieces,  they  were  all  fet  up  in  the  Temple,  and  from 
thence  began  to  be  reckoned  nine  Mufes,  isvA'Hefiod  after¬ 
wards  gave  them  the  Names,  Calliope,  Clio,  Erato,  Thalia, 
Melpomene,  Terpfi chore,  Euterpe,  Polyhymnia,'  and  Urania. 

Calliope  was  fuppos’d  Prefident  of  heroick  Poetry ;  Clio  of 
Hiltory;  Erato  of'  the  Lute  ;  Thalia  of  Comedy;  Melpomene 
of  Tragedy;  Terpf  chore  of  the  Harp ;  Euterpe,  over  Wind 
Muiick;  Polyhymnia  of  Mufick  ;  Urania  ok  Aitronomy. 

Muse'um,  a  Study  or  Library;  alfo  a  College  or  publick 
Place  for  the  refort  of  learned  Men. 

The  Museum  [at  Oxford]  a  neat  Building  founded  by  Eli¬ 
as  AJlimole,  Efq;  the  lower  Part  of  which  is  a  chymical  La¬ 
boratory,  and  the  upper  a  Repolitory  for  natural  and  artificial 
Rarities.  „ 

Mu'shroom  [moujferon,  F.]  an  imperfeCi  Plant  of  a  fpon- 
gy  Subitance,  which  grows  up  to  its  bulk  on  a  fudden. 

M  us ii room  [ metaphorically ]  an  Upftart. 

Musi'ca  [in  Muf.  Books]  the  Art  of  Mufick ;  alfo  mufical 
Books;  alfo  the  Company  of  Muficians  that  perforin. 

Musical  [mujtcus,  L.  /uotjx«s,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Mu¬ 
fick. 

Musicalness,  harmonioufnefs  of  Sound. 

Mu- 
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Musi'ci.vn  [muficus,  L.  of  ptssiafr,  Gr.  muficien,  F.]  a 
’Profcffor  of,  a  Practitioner  in  Mufick- 
‘  Mu'sick  [mufiea,  L.  of,“*W,  Gr.]  is  one  of  the  feven 
liberal  Sciences,  pertaining  to  the  Mathematicks,  which  confi- 
ders  the  Number,  Time  and  Tune  of  Sounds,  in  order  to 
make  delightful  Harmony  ;  and  is  either  Practical  or  Theorical. 

Pra&ical  Musick,  fhews  the  method  of  compofing  all  forts 
of  Tunes  or  Airs,  together  with  the  Art  of  linging  and  play¬ 
ing  on  all  forts  of  mufical  Inllruments. 

‘Theorical Musick,  is  that  which  inquires  and  fearches  into 
the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Concords  and  Difcords,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  Proportions  between  them  by  Numbers. 

Enbarmonick  Musick,  is  a  fort  of  mufick  that  abounds  in 
Diafis,  or  Sharps. 

Chromatic!  Musick,  is  a  delightful  and  plealant  fort  of 
mufick ;  but  this,  by  Rcafon  of  its  wanton  meafures,  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Elementary  Musick,  the  Harmony  of  the  Elements  of 
Things. 

Cllejlial  Musick,  the  Mufick  of  the  Spheres,  comprehends 
the  Order  and  Proportion  in  the  Magnitudes,  Dillances  and 
Motions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and  the  Harmony  of  the 
Sounds  refulting  from  thofe  Motions. 

Human  Musick,  is  that  which  confifts  chiefly  in  the  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  human  Soul  and  its  various  Paflions. 

Diatonic!  Musick,  a  Mufick  proceeding  by  different 
Tones,  either  inaicending  or  defending:  This  the  Antients 
admitted. 

Moods  of  Musick,  are  denominated,  according  to  divers 
Countries,  for  wliofe  particular  Genius  they  feemed  at  firft  to 
have  been  contrived;  and  thele  are  three;  the  Lydian,  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  Dorick. 

Musick  [of  the  Lydian  Mood ]  was  fhrill. 

Musick  [of  the  Phrygian  Mood]  was  martial,  and  excited 
Men  to  Fury  and  Battel ;  by  this  mood  Timotheus  ftirred  up 
Alexander  to  Arms. 

Musick  [of  the  Dorick  Mood ]  was  grave  and  modeft,  and 
therefore  called  religious  mufick.  To  thefe  three  Sappho,  the 
Lesbian  added  a  fourth,  called  the  Mixolydian  Mood,  which 
was  only  fit  for  Tragedies,  and  to  move  Compaflion. 

There  have  alfo  been  three  other  moods  added  to  them, 
equal  to  the  Number  of  the  Planets ;  the  Hypolygian,  Hypo- 
phrygian  and  Hypodorian,  and  thefe  were  called  Collateral 
ones.  And  there  was  alfo  an  eighth  added  by  Ptolomy,  cal¬ 
led  the  Hypermixolydian,  which  is  the  fharpeft  and  lhrilleft  of 

•all.  .  ,  . 

The  Exercife  of  mufick  is  falutary,  in  that  it  expels  me¬ 
lancholy;  vocal  mufick  opens  the  Breaft  and  Pipes,  and  is 
good  to  remedy  Hammering  in  Speech.  Anticnt  Hiftorians, 
as  JEliar.,  Pliny  and  Plutarch  relate,  that  the  antient  mufi- 
cians  have  moved  the  Paflions  of  Mens  Minds  at  their  Plea- 
fure,  appeafed  the  Difconfolate  and  Defperate,  tempered  the 
Amorous,  and  healed  even  the  Sick,  and  wrought  wonderful 

EffedtS.  rill 

Musick  [ Hieroglyphic  ally ]  was  reprefented  by  the  antient 

Egyptians,  by  a  Swan  and  a  Grafhopper,  the  firft  of  which 
is  faid  to  fing  fweetly,  immediately  before  her  Death. 
Mu'sico,  a  skilful  mufick  Mafter,  Ital. 

Mu'simon  [according  to  Guillim]  is  a  bigenerous  Beaft,  of 
unkindly  Procreation,  and  ingendred  between  a  fhe  Goat  and 
a  Ram,  as  the  Tityrus  is  between  a  Sheep  and  a  Buck-Goat. 
Mu'sinc  f  mu  fan  t,  F.]  paufing,  ftudying,  thinking  upon. 
Mu's ing  {Hunt.  Term ]  is  the  pafling  of  an  Hare  thro  an 

Hedge.  „  „  .  . 

Musk  [mufeio,  Ital.  mufe,  F.]  a  Perfume  growing  in  a 
little  Bag  or  Bladder,  under  the  Belly,  near  the  Genitals  o 
an  Indian  Beaft  refembling  a  Roe  or  wild  Goat,  and  appears 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  kind  of  bilious  Blood,  there  congea  - 
ed  and  almoft  corrupted ;  they  refide  in  Woods,  £sV.  an  e 
ing  hunted  down  by  the  Natives  and  killed,  this  congealed 
Blood  is  taken  out  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun. 

Musk  Pear,  a  Fruit. 

Mu'sket.  See  MuJ'quet.  . 

Musk  Rats  [in  America]  Rats  that  have  the  feent  of  musk, 

and  live  in  Bouroughs  like  Rabbets. 

Musk  Rofe,  a  Flower. 

Mu'skit,  a  Tit  Moufe,  a  Bird.  ..  . . 

Mu'skiness  [of  mufque,  F.]  musky  Nature,  Smell,  or- 
Mu'slin  [ moujfelin ,  F.]  a  fine  fort  of  Linen  Cloth  made  of 
Cotton,  commonly  brought  from  Eafi  India. 

Mu/squash  [in  feveral  Parts  of  America]  a  Beaft  refem¬ 
bling  a  Beaver  in  Shape,  but  fomething  left.  The  male  has 
two  Stones,  which  Imell  like  musk;  and  it  the  Beaft  be  killed 
in  Winter,  never  lofe  their  Scent.  .  ,  , 

Mu  'squashes,  a  Virginian  and  Maryland  Foot,  wit  t  e 
Juice  of  which  the  Indians  paint  their  Mats  atjd  Targets. 


Mu'sQUEf  [ moufquet ,  F.]  the  moft  common  and  conve¬ 
nient  fort  of  fire  Arms. 

Musquet  Baskets,  in  Fortified]  Baskets  about  a  Foot  and 
a  half  high,  which  being  filled  with  Earth,  and  placed  oil 
low  breaft  Works,  the  Mufqueteers  may  fire  between,  pretty 
fccure  from  the  Enemy. 

Musquetee'R  [ moufquetair ,  F.]  a  Soldier  armed  with  a 
Musket. 

Musquetoo'n  [ moufqueton ,  F.]  a  Blunderbufs,  a  fhort 
Gun  of  a  large  Bore,  carrying  final!  Bullets. 

Mu'sroll  [ muferol ,  F.]  the  Nofeband  of  a  Horfe’s  Bridle. 
Muss,  a  fcramble. 

To  make  a  Muss,  is  to  throw  Money,  kjfc  up  and  down 
in  a  Crowd  to  make  People  fcramble  for  it. 

Msb'ssa  [old  Rec.]  a  mofs  or  marfhy  Ground. 

ToMu'ssen  [with  Hunters]  is  when  a  Stag  or  male  Deer 
cafts  his  Head. 

Mu'sselin']  [moujfeline  of  mouffe,  mofs,  becaufe  of  its 
Mu/slin  j  downy  Nap  refembling  mofs,  F.]  a  fine  fort 
of  Linen  or  Cotton  Cloth  brought  from  India. 

Mussita'tion,  a  muttering  or  {peaking  between  the 
Teeth,  L. 

Mu'ssulman  [/.  e ■  faithful  in  Religion,  Arab.]  a  Title 
which  the  Mahometans  attribute  to  themfelves. 
Mu'ssulmanism,  Mahometanifin. 

Must  [of  ttlUfifctl ,  Teut.]  it  behooves,  there  is  need. 

Must  [mufium,  L  ]  fweet  Wine,  newly  prelfed  from  the 
Grape. 

Musta’ches  [of,«uc»?,  Gr.]  the  Beard  of  the  upper  Lip; 
Whiskers. 

Musta'cia  [with  Botan]  a  fort  of  great  Laurel,  with  a 
large  flagging,  whitifli  Leaf,  L. 

Mustard  [tlltottarD,  Brit,  moutarde,  F.]a  Sauce  well 
known. 

Muisteous  [mufieus,  L.]  fweet  as  mull;  alfo  frefh,  new, 
green. 

Mustering  [prob.  of  ttlUfarCn,  Du.]  reviewing  mili¬ 
tary  Forces,  in  order  to  take  an  Account  of  their  Numbers, 
Accoutrements,  &c. 

Musta'phi’s  [among  the  Turks]  Doftors  or  Prophets* 
Men  of  Learning. 

A  Mu'ster  of  Peacocks,  a  Flock. 

A  Muster  [moufire,  F.]  a  review  of  Soldiers  in  order  to 
take  account  of  their  Numbers*  Condition,  Accoutrements 
and  Arms. 

Muster  Mafier  General  of  the  Army,  ah  Officer  who 
takes  an  account  of  every  Regiment,  as  to  their  Number, 
Arms,  Horfes,  &c. 

Muster  Roll,  Lifts  of  the  Soldiers  in  every  Troop,  Com¬ 
pany,  Regiment,  i$c. 

Mu/sty  [moifie,  F.  of  mucidus,  L.]  having  a  ftale  mouldy 
Scent. 

Mu'stiness,  ftalenefs,  mouldincfs  of  Scent. 

Mu'ta  [among  the  Romans]  the  Daughter  of  the  River 
Almo,  and  the  Goddefs  of  Silence,  which  they  Worfliipped, 
being  of  this  Notion,  that  worfhipping  her  would  make  them 
keep  their  Thoughts  concealed. 

Muta  Canurn  [ant.  Deeds]  a  Kennel  of  Hounds,  L. 
Mutable  [mutabilis,  L.]  inconftant,  variable. 

Mu'tableness'I  r mutabilitas,  L.]  changeablenefs. 
Mutabi  lity  J  r  t  . 

Muta're  [old Rec.]  to  mew  up  Hawks  m  the  Time  of  their 

moulting.  .  A1  .  . 

Muta'tion,  a  changing  or  Alteration,  L. 

Mutation  [in  the  antient  Mufick]  the  Changes  or  Altera¬ 
tions  that  happen  in  the  order  of  the  Sounds,  which  compole 

The  continual  Mu'Tation  of  Things  [Hieroglyphtcal/y]  and 
the  Change  of  one  Being  into  another  in  the  World 1  was 
fignified  by  a  Snake  in  the  Form  of  a  Circle,  biting  and  de¬ 
vouring  its  Tail ;  becaufe  the  World,  as  it  were,  feeds  upon 
it  felf,  and  receives  from  it  felf  a  continual  fupply  of  thole 
things  that  Time  confumes. 

Mute  [mutus,  L.]  Dumb.  ,r 

Mute  Signs  [with  A  fir  of]  are  Cancer,  Scorpio  aud  Pifces, 
being  Creatures  that  have  no  Voice;  fo  that  when  the  Sigm- 
ficators  are  in  thefe  Signs  in  Nativities,  they  are  fuppoled  to 
fpoil  or  caufe  fome  impediment  in  the  Perion  s  Speech. 

P  To  /land  Mvre  [Law  Term]  is  when  a  Prilcner  at  the  Bar 
will  not  put  himlelf  upon  the  Inqueft,  to  be  try  d  by  God 

^lluTE TmeJte,  F.]  a  Kennel  or  Cry  of  Hounds. 

Mute  [of  mutir,  F.  to  void  liquid  Dung]  Dung  of 

BlTo  Mute  [mutir,  F  ]  to  dung  as  Hawks  do. 
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To  run  Mute  [ Hunt .  Term ]  the  Hounds  are  faid  to  do  Co, 
when  they  run  without  making  a  Cry, 

Mutes  [muti,  L.  dumb]  Mutes  are  To  called,  becaufe  they 
begin  by  their  own  Power,  and  have  the  Sound  of  the  Vow'd 
after-  them ;  of  which  fome  are  pronounced  from  the  Lips,  as 
b  and  p,  and  are  called  Labials  or  Lip  Letters :  Others  from 
the  Teeth;  as  t  and  d,  and  are  called  Dentals  or  Teeth  Let¬ 
ters:  Others  from  the  Palat;  as  k  and  q,  and  are  called  Pala- 
tials  or  Palate  Letters.  They  are  reckoned  in  Number  eight; 
b,  e,  d,  g,  k,  p,  q,  t. 

Mutes  [in  the  Grand  Seigniors  Seraglio]]  certain  dumb 
Perfons,  kept  to  be  fent  to  ftrangle  with  a  Bow  String,  fuch 
Balhaws  or  other  Perfons,  who  fall  under  the  Emperor’s  Dif- 
pleafure. 

Mu'tilated  [mutilatus,  L-]  maimed,  having  fome  Part 
or  Member  cut  off;  wanting  fome  Part;  alfo  Statues  or 
Buildings,  where  any  Part  is  wanting,  or  the  Projeclure  of 
any  Member  is  broken  off. 

Mutilated  Degrees  [with  AJlrol. ]  are  certain  Degrees 
in  feveral  Signs  which  threaten  the  Perfon,  who  has  them 
afcending,  with  lamenefs,  &e. 

Mutila'tion,  the  maiming  or  curtailing  of  any  thing; 
alfo  a  Caftration. 

Mu'tilous  [ mutilus ,  L.]  maimed. 

Mu'tinous  [ \mutin ,  F.]  tumultuous,  &c. 

Mu'tinousness,  feditioufnefs,  tumultuoufnefs. 

Mutinying  '\\mutinant,  F.  or  mutinerie,  prob.  of 

Mu'tiny  j  mutire,  L.  to  mutter]  a  Sedition,  revolt 
or  revolting  from  lawful  Authority,  efpecially  among  the 
Soldiery. 

To  Mu'tter  [ mutire ,  L.]  to  fpeak  obfcurely  or  con- 
fufedly  between  the  Teeth. 

Mu'ttering  [of  mutiens  of  mutire,  L.  or  Du.] 

fpeaking  betwean  the  Teeth,  grumbling. 

Mu'tton  [ mouton ,  F.]  the  Flefh  of  a  Sheep ;  alfo  a  Sheep. 

Mutto n- Monger  [of  mouton,  F.  and  manjejte,  Sax.]  a 
feller  of  Mutton;  a  Butcher. 

Mutual  [ mutuus ,  L.  mutuel,  F.]  alike  on  both  Sides, 
interchangeable,  making  equal  returns. 

Mutual  Love  and  Friendjhip  [ Hieroglyph ieally]  was  re- 
prefented  by  two  Bats ;  in  that  as  mutual  Love,  &c.  obliges 
us  to  fuccour  one  another;  it  is  related  of  Bats,  that  they  keep 
clofe  together,  when  they  apprehend  any  Danger.  A  Bat 
alfo  was  ufed  to  fignify  a  Man  railed  from  the  Dull:,  to  an  un¬ 
merited  Degree  of  Honour. 


was  reprefented  by 


Mutual  Viciffitude  [Hieroglyphic all 
the  antient  Egyptians  by  the  Fig  Tree,  w*hofe  old  Fruit  never 
falls  off,  till  the  new  ones  appear. 

Mu'tualness,  reciprocalnefs,  interchangeablenefs. 

Mu'tunus'I  [among  the  Romans]  an  obfcene  Deity ;  the 

Mu'tinus  j  fame  as  the  Priapus  of  the  Grecians.  The 
Women  worfhipped  him  before  Marriage,  and  fcandalous  Ce¬ 
remonies  were  performed  to  him. 

Mu'tule  [with  Architefls]  a  fort  offquare  Modilion,  fet 
under  the  Cornice  of  the  Dorick  Order ;  alfo  a  Hay,  cut  of 
Stone  or  Timber,  to  bear  up  the  Summer  or  other  Part. 

Mu'tuum  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  Loan  limply  fo  called,  or 
a  Contract  introduced  by  the  Laws  of  Nations ;  where  a 
thing,  confining  either  in  Weight,  Number  or  Meafure,  is 
given  to  another  upon  condition,  that  he  fhall  return  an¬ 
other  thing  of  the  lame  Quantity,  Nature  and  Value  on  de¬ 
mand,  L . 

Mu  yd  of  Corn,  ufed  in  France,  24  Minots,  or  8  Quarters 
and  a  half  Englijh. 

To  Mu'zzle  [mufolare,  Ital.]  to  cover  or  bind  the  mouth 
with  a  muzzle. 

A  Muzzle  [q.  mouth feal,  as  Minjhew  fuppofes]  a  Device 
of  Leather,  to  put  about  the  mouth  of  a  Dog,  &c.  alfo  a 
Part  of  a  Halter  for  the  Nofe  of  a  Horfe;  alfo  the  Snout  of 
certain  Bealls. 

Muzzle  Ring  [with  Gunners]  the  great  Circle  of  a  Can¬ 
non,  that  encompalfes  and  llrengthens  the  muzzle  of  it. 

Muzzle  moulding,  are  the  Ornaments  round  the  muzzle. 

Mya'cantha  [*vAut*dw,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Butcher’s-Broom  ; 
or  as  fome  fay,  Afparagus,  L. 

Mya'canthum  [/■/.t/a'-oteSa »,  Gr.]]  the  Herb  wild]Afparagus. 

My'agrum  [of  yZ*,  a  Fly,  and  uyyuetv,  to  catch,  Gr. 
q.  d.  Catch-Fly]  the  Plant  called  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

My'cteres  [yoK’np'c,  Gr.]  the  Nollrils  which  receive 
phlegmatick  Humours,  which  dillil  from  the  Brain  thro’  the 
papillary  Proceffes. 

Mycteri'smus  [yvK’nie**u°et  Gr.]  a  wiping  ones  Nofe. 

Mycterismus  [in  Rhetor.]  a  clofer  kind  of  Sarcafm  or 
Taunt. 

Myde'sis  [mvc1m7K,  Gr.]  a  rottennefs  proceeding  from  too 
ftiuch  moilture. 


MydrUasis  Gr.]  a  too  great  dilatation  of  the 

Apple  of  the  Eye,  which  makes  the  Sight  dim. 

Mye'los  [/«*\or,  Gr.]  the  marrow  of  the  Bones  or  the 
Brain,  the  ipinal  marrow. 

Myle^uVw,  Gr.]  a  mill,  the  lower  millftone. 
My'llewell,  a  fort  of  Cod  or  fait  Filh. 

Myloglo'ssum  [of  a  mill,  and  yxSom,  the  Tongue, 
Gr.]  a  pair  of  Mufcles  arifing  on  the  backfide  of  the  grinding 
Teeth,  and  inferted  to  the  Ligament  of  the  Tongue,  and 
ferve  to  turn  it  upwards.  L.  Anatomy. 

Mylohyoid e'us  [of  y lh»,  and  Gr.]  a  Mufcle 

which  occupies  all  that  Space  which  is  between  the  lower 
Jaw  and  the  Bone  call’d  Os  Hyoides,  and  moves  it  together 
with  the  Tongue  and  Larynx  upward,  forward,  and  to  each 
fide.  Anat. 

My'lphve,  a  Difeafe,  the  falling  off  of  the  Hair  from  the 

Eyelids,  /,. 

My/nchen  [mynchen.  Sax.]  a  Nun. 

Myoce'phalon  [(aoi»M>*A«of|uv»,  a  fly,  andx«?*\©->  Gf. 
the  head]  the  falling  of  a  fmall  Portion  of  the  Uvula,  fo'as  to 
refemble  the  Head  of  a  Fly. 

Myo'des  Platifma  [with  Anat.]  a  broad  mufculous  Expan- 
fion  in  the  Neck,  proceeding  from  a  fat  Membrane. 
Myo'graphy  of  y»c,  a  mulcle,  and  yes **&,  Gr.] 

a  defcription  of  the  Mufcles. 

Myo'logy  [myologia,  L.  yno’Kiy**  of  pt  and  *•;*>,  Gr.]  a 
Difcourfe  of  the  Mufcles  of  an  animal  Body. 

My'omancy  [of  /mi,  a  Moufe,  and  «'*,  Divination] 
kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future  Events  by 
aeansofMice. 

Myo'phonon  Gr.]  an  Herb  that  kills  Mice, 

Mice-bane.  L. 

Myopi'A  [ytorG  of  puny  to  fhut,  and  <SW,  Gr.  the  fight] 
a  kind  of  dimnefs  or  confufion  of  Sight  in  beholding  Ob¬ 
jects  that  are  diftant,  and  yet  a  clearnefs  of  the  Sight  in  be 
holding  fuch  Things  as  are  near  at  Hand,  Purblindnefs.  L. 
Myoso'ta  [«vif  and  Gr.]  the  Herb  Moufe- Blood 
Myoso'tisj  or  Blood-Strange. 

Myo  sura  [ydat  iey,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Moufe-Tail. 
Myo'tomy  [myotomia,  L.  of  yunyt*,  Gr.]  a  Diffe&ion 
of  the  Mufcles. 

Myraco'pium  [[yoePwmcv,  Gr.]  a  Medicine  to  take  away 
wearinefs. 

My  riad  [yv&idc,  Gr.]  the  Number  of  the  10000. 

My  riarch  [y'-ej.df’xt*,  Gr.]  a  Captian  of  10000. 

Mym'ce }  Gr  J  the  Shrub  called  Tamarisk,  L. 

My'rinx  [with  Anotamijls]  the  Drum  of  the  Ear.  See 
Tympanum.  L. 

Myrio'phyllON  [//nei^xMcr,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Milfoil  or 

Yarrow.  L. 

Myri  STICA  Nux  [of  yvetyvut,  Gr.  fragant]  a  Nutmeg.  L. 
Myme'cion  [with  Surgeons]  a  Wart  in  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand,  or  in  the  Sole  of  the  Foot.  L. 

Myrmecites  Gr.]  a  Stone  having  in  it 

the  Figure  of  a  Pifinire  or  Emmet. 

Myrmi'nodes  [of  Gr.  Ants]  when  the  Plague 

had  carried  away  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifie  Egina,  Abacus 
their  King  obtained  of  Jupiter  the  Favour,  that  all  the  Ants 
fliould  be  turned  into  Men,  that  the  Ifland  might  be  again 
fill’d  with  Inhabitants.  The  Moral  is,  they  were  thus  named, 
becaufc  they  apply’d  themfelves  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
Ground,  and  like  Ants  were  always  llirring  it  up. 

My'RMIdons  [uvfyiJine,  Gr.]  a  People  of  Thejfaly,  that 
went  under  the  Condufl  of  Achilles,  to  the  War  againit 
Troy.  L. 

Myrmi'llonES,  a  fort  of  Combatants  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  on  the  Top  of  their  Cask  or  Helmet,  the  Reprefen- 
tation  of  a  Fifli ;  and  in  their  Engagements  with  the  Retiarii, 
if  they  were  caught  and  wrapt  into  the  Net,  it  was  not  pofii- 
ble  for  them  to  efcape  Death. 

Myro'balans  [yve)Cd\nGr ,  Gr.]  a  medicinal  Fruit  like 
Egyptian  Dates,  of  which  there  are  5  Sorts,  the  Indian,  the 
Emblick,  the  Atrine  or  Yellow,  the  Cbebule,  and  the  Belle - 
rick,  and  all  of  them  of  a  purging  Quality.  L. 

Myroba  lsamum  [i uu&Cxhmyay ,  Gr  ]  an  Ointment  made 
of  Balm. 

Myrobolanum  [lui/#0ax*»©',  Gr.]  the  Nut  of  Egypt, 
called  alfo  Myrobolan  ben.  that  yields  a  precious  Oil. 

Myrrh  [myrrha,  L.  of  uupp-t  of  ylgy,  Gr.  to  flow,  ")13, 
Heb.]  a  Gum  thatdillils  from  a  Tree  about  5  Cubits  high,  of 
the  fame  Name  in  Arabia;  it  is  oily,  tranlparent,  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  Talle,  and  greenifh  Colour. 

Myrrhi'ne  [murrherus,  L.]  pertaining  to,  or  made  of 
Myrrth. 

My'rrhis  [uiifit,  Gr  ]  the  Herb  Mock-Chervil. 


Mr  R- 
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My'rsine  O-V**,  Gr.]  the  Myrtle-Tree.  L. 

My'rsineum  [with  Botanifls]  wild  Fennel.  L. 

Myrsini'tes  [Pfnww,  Gr.]  an  Herb;  a  fort  of  Spurge. 

Myrtiform  [myrtiformis,  L  ]  of  the  Shape  of  Myrtle. 

Myrtiformes  CaruncuU  [Anatomy ]  little  Carbuncles  or 
fielhy  Knots,  adjoining  to,  or  rather  in  the  place  of  the  Hy¬ 
men  in  Women. 

My'rtle  [myrtus,  L.  wrQr,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Shrub. 

Myrtose'linos  [with  Botanifls ]  the  Herb  called  Moufe- 

Ear.  L. 

Myrtope'talon  [a <vpmrij*i\cvt  Gr.]  an  Herb  having 
Leaves  like  Myrtle,  called  alio  Polygonaton.  L. 

Myrtus  [^t®-,  Gr.]  the  Myrtle,  a  fort  of  Shrub,  beam¬ 
ing  a  fmall  blackifh  Leaf,  of  a  fragant  Scent. 

MYSTAGo'giCAl,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Myftagogue. 

My'sTAGOGUE  [ myftagogus ,  L.  /u'-vw}*}'©-,  Gr.]  one  who 
interprets  divine  Myfteries;  alfo  he  who  has  the  keeping  of 
Church  Relicks,  and  fhews  them  to  Strangers. 

Mysta'gogy  [; myftagagia ,  L.  of  /x'Sttyyia.,  Gr  ]  an  Initi¬ 
ation  or  the  Adion  of  him  that  Initiates. 

MYSTE'RIAL  [myflerialis,  L.]  myftical,  obfcure. 

Myste'riarch  [ myfleriarcha ,  L.  ob  a 

Myftery,  and  a  Ruler  or  Chief]  a  Mailer  of  the  holy 

Myfteries ;  a  Prelate.  L. 

MYSTERIES  [of  Religion]  thofc  Truths  that  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  divine  Revelation,  beyond  the  reach  of  human 

Reafon. 

Mysteries  [in  Numbers ]  the  Number  5  multiplied  by  5, 
makes  25;  and  4  multiplied  by  4,  makes  16;  and  3  multipli¬ 
ed  by  3,  makes  9 ;  but  9  and  16  is  equal  to  25  :  or  if  3,  4,  5, 
be  doubled,  they  make  6,  8,  10.  The  Square  of  to,  is  equal 
to  the  Square  of  8  and  6,  viz.  10  multiplied  by  to,  makes  a 
100;  and  8  multiplied  by  8,  makes  64 ;  and  6  multiplied  by 
6,  makes  36;  and  64  and  36  make  100,  which  may  be  tripled, 
-quadrupled,  &c. 

The  Numbers  220  and  284,  altho’  they  are  unequal,  yet 
the  aliquot  Parts  of  the  one  Number  do  always  equal  the  0- 
ther.  So  the  aliquot  Parts  of  220,  are  no,  54.  44,  22, 
20,  11,  10,  5,  4,  2,  1,  which  added  together,  makes  284. 

The  aliquout  Parts  of  284,  are  142,  71,  4,  2,  1,  which 
being  added  together,  make  200,  which  is  rare  to  be  found 
in  other  Numbers. 

Myste'rious  [ myjlerieux ,  F.j]  full  ofMyftery,  obfcure. 

Mysteriousness,  hiddennefs,  difficultnefs  to  be  under - 
ftood,  &c. 

Mystery  [ myflerium ,  L.  pvrnesw,  Gr.  of  "1HDO  of  "TD, 
Heb.  to  hide]  fomething  fecret  or  hidden*  or  impoffible,  or 
difficult  to  be  comprehended;  alfo  any  particular  Trade,  Art 
or  Occupation,  is  alfo  called  a  Myltery. 

Mysticalness  [myflicus,  L.  and  refs']  myflerioufncfs, 

MYSTICKS,  a  religious  Seft  diftinguiftied  by  their  profef- 
fing  pure,  fublime  and  perfect  Devotion,  with  an  intire  difin- 
tereiled  Love  of  God,  free  from  all  felfifh  confiderations. 

Mysto'phorus  [£“sn'»tf©',  Gr.]  one  that  bears  the  holy 
Mylteries.  L. 

MythTSTOry  [. mythiftoria ,  L.  of  0f  ySZ&r  a 

fable,  and  <svg*a,  Gr.  hiftory]  an  Hiitory  mingled  with  falle 
bles  and  Tales. 

Mythological,  of  or  pertaining  to  Mythology. 

Mytho'logist  Gr.]  one  skilled  in  Mytho¬ 

logy. 

MYTHOLOGY'  [mythologia,  L.  of  F*b$*c  a  Fable, 

and  \ry*,  Gr.]  the  Hiftory  of  the  fabulous  Deities  and  Heroes 
of  Antiquity,  and  the  Explanation  of  the  Myfteries  of  the 
old  Pagan  Religion. 

To  Mytho'logIZE  [of  Gr.]  to  explain  or 

Write  Morals  on  Fables,  or  the  Myfteries  of  the  old  P agan  Re¬ 
ligion.  . 

MyTHO'pLASM  [of  yuSiuAuo-yjc  of  and  Gr. 

to  frame  or  form]  a  fabulous  Narration  or  Hiftory. 

My'urus  [<“«»/>©',  Gr.]  a  pulfe  which  is  continually  weak¬ 
ening  by  infenfible  degrees ;  fo  that  that  fecond  beat  is  fainter 
than  the  firft,  the  third  than  the  fecond. 


N 

Nn ,  Roman;  Nn,  Italick ;  &  H,  Englijhi  N  n,  Saxon ; 

are  the  13th  Letters  in  order  of  the  Alphabet; 
Hebrew  the  1 4th  ;  n  v,  the  1 4th  of  the  Greek. 

N  [in  Latin  Numbers ]  lignified  900. 

N  with  a  Dafh,  9000. 

N.  B.  ftands  for  Nota  bene,  L.  mark  well,  or  take  rtotice. 
Naam~1  [in  Lazo]  the  taking  or  diftraining  another  Mans 
Nam  j  moveable  Goods. 

Lawful  Naam  [of  neman,  Sax.  to  take;  or  ncnUTttft; 


Du.  to  him  or  take  hold  of]  is,  in  Law,  a  reafonable  Diftrcfs, 
and  proportionable  to  the  Value  of  the  Thing  diftrained  for. 

Unlawful  Naam,  a  diftraining  above  the  Value;  alfo  fee 
Namium  vetium. 

Na'mium  vetitum  [in  Law  Books]  an  unjuft  taking  the  Cat¬ 
tle  of  another,  and  driving  them  to  an  unlawful  Place,  pre¬ 
tending  Damages  done  by  them. 

jj.To  Nab,  to  furprize  or  take  one  napping;  alfo  to  cog  a 

uBra  (VNaRon  a'ss ar  [in  Chronology]  a  famous  JEra  on 
account  that  (as  Ptolomy  writes)  there  were  aftronomical  Ob 
fervations  made  by  the  Chaldeans,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign  to  his  own  Time ;  and  according  to  Ptolomy,  the  firft 
Year  of  this  JEra,  was  the  Year  747  before  Chrift,  and  the 
3967th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period.  He  was  a  King  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  called  alfo  Belofus. 

Na'cta  J*  Deeds]  a  Yacht  of  fmall  Ship. 

Na'cker'V  Mother  of  Pearl;  the  Shell  of  the  Fifh  where  • 

Na'ker  j  in  Pearl  is  bred. 

NA'niR^fjwhh  A  frond]  that  Point  in  the  Heavens  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Zenith  ;  i .  e •  that  Point  diredtly  under  our  Feet, 
or  a  Point  in  a  right  Line,  drawn  from  our  Feet  thro’ the 
Centre  of  the  Earth,  and  terminating  in  the  under  Hemi- 
fphere. 

N^enia,  Furieral  Songs,  Lamentations,  of  mournful 
Tunes,  which  were  antiently  lung  at  Funerals. 

N-S  VUS,  a  Mole,  a  natural  mark  or  fpot  in  the  Body,  L. 

Nxv  0'SlT'i\neevofitas,  L.]freckednefs;  the  having  Moles. 

jNiEVO'sE  [ nrsvofus ,  L  ]  full  of  Freckles  or  Moles. 

Nag  [prob.  of  nCgffP,  Du.]  a  young  or  little  Horfe. 

N a  i'ades  [yaU^t  of  »*'»,  Gr.  to  flow]  the  Nymphs  of 
the  Floods,  Elves,  Fairies,  &c.  haunting  Rivers  and  Foun¬ 
tains. 

Naiades  [in  Painting,  &c.]  are  reprefented  very  beauti¬ 
ful  of  Countenance,  having  Hair  clear  as  Cryftal,  their  Headi 
adorned  with  Garlands  of  Water  Crefles,  with  red  Leaves, 
their  Arms  and  Legs  naked,  and  their  Adtions  are  pouring 
out  Water. 

N  a  i'a  nt  [in  Heraldry]  q.  d.  nantes,  L,  of' 
not  are,  to  fwim,  is  a  term  applied  to  all  Fifties 
that  are  borne  tranfverfe ;  that  is  acrofs  the  Ef- 
cutcheon;  becaufe  they  fwim  in  the  Water  in 
that  Pofture.  See  the  Figure. 

Naif  [with  Jewellers]  of  a  quick  and  natural  look,  fpokeii 
of  Diamonds,  jewels,  fjY. 

To  Nail  [llflffellH  Teut.]  to  faften  with  Nails. 

A  Nail  [naejjl,  5^ar.]  the  Nail  of  a  Man’s  Hand;  alfo 
the  1 6  part  of  a  Yard  in  meafure;  alfo  an  Iron  Pin  for  fatten¬ 
ing  or  nailing  Boards  together. 

To  Nail  Cannon  [Military  Term]  the:  driving  of  a  Nail 
or  an  Iron  Spike  by  force  into  the  touch  Hole  of  a  Piece  of 
Ofdnance,  fo  as  to  render  it  ufelefs. 

Nail -Wort,  an  Herb; 

Nails  [nae^len.  Sax.]  the  Cuftom  of  paring  Nails  at  a 
certain  Time,  is  a  Relick  of  antient  Superftition,  and  proba¬ 
bly  might  be  tranfmitted  to  our  Forefathers  from  the  Romans, 
who  fuperftidoufly  avoided  paring  their  Nails  on  the  Nun- 
din<e ,  obferved  every  ninth  Day. 

Nai'ssant  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Form  of  Blazon  peculiar  to 
all  living  Things,  that  in  an  Efcutcheon  iflue  out  of  fome 
ordinary  or  common  Charge,  and  is  different  from  IJfuant , 
which  denotes  a  living  Creature,  iffuing  out  of  the  bottom  of 
any  Ordinary  or  Charge. 

Na'ked  [nuceto,  £/«.]  unclothed,  uncovefed,  bare. 

Naked  Fire  [with  Cby.]  an  open  Fire,  one  not  penned  up. 

Naked  Seeds  [with  Herbalifls]  fuch  Seeds  as  are  not  in- 
clofed  in  any  Pod  or  Cafe,  as  thofe  of  Crow-foot,  Marfh- 
mallows,  Pilewort,  £3 V.  or  that  has  no  covering  befide  that 
which  remains  upon  it  till  the  Time  of  Vegetation. 

Naked  Flower  [with  Botan-]  is  one  that  has  no  Empalc- 
ment,  as  a  Tulip. 

Na'kedness  [of  rtfJC&Cf,  Teut.]  the  being  without  Cloth¬ 
ing- 

Nam  action  [in  Law]  a  diftfairiing  or  taking  diftrefs. 

Namation  [in  Scotland]  a  impounding  of  Cattle. 

Name  [name,  Sax.  naillf,  Teut.]  the  Appellation  of  any 
thing ;  a  Word  by  which  Men  have  agreed  to  exprefs  fome 
Idea,  or  Thing,  or  Subjcdt  fpoken  of. 

To  Name  [of  nama  or  naman,  ■S’rf.v]  to  give  a  Name  to* 
to  mention  a  Name. 

Na'meless  [nameleaf.  Sax  ]  without  a  Name ;  alfo  not 
named. 

Nap  [knoppa,  Sax.  nOppf,  Dan.]  the  hairy  or  ffiaggy 
part  of  woollen  Cloth. 


Nap 


N  A 


N  A 


Nat  [of  knappian,  Sax.  to  take  a  fhort  Sleep]  a  filar t 
Sleep.  * 

NAPE^knoppa,  Sax.]  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Neck,  fo 
called,  from  the  foft  fhort  Hair  growing  there  like  the  Nap 
of  Cloth 

[»£.*»<  of  ►aV©-,  a  Grove  or  Vale,  (Ac-]  the 
Nymphs  of  the  Mountains  [in  Painting,  &c.]  are  reprefented 
with  a  pleafant  Countenance,  clothed  in  green  Mantlets  girt 
about  their  Waftes,  having  their  Heads  adorned  with  Gar¬ 
lands  of  Honey-Suckles,  Rofes,  Thyme,  &c.  and  either  ga¬ 
thering  Flowers,  making  Garlands,  or  dancing  in  a  Ring. 

Nape'llus  [with  Botan •]  a  kind  of  WolPs-bane,  or  rather 
Monk’s-hood,  L. 

Na'fer  y  \naperio,  Ital.]  Table  or  Houfhould  Linen. 

Na'pier’s  Bones']  [fo  called  from  the  Lord  Nepier  or  Ne- 

Nafier’s  Rods,  j  per,  Baron  of  Merchijlon  in  Scotland, 
the  Inventer  of  them]  certain  numbering  Rods,  made  either 
of  Ivory,  Wood  or  fmall  Slips  of  Paftboard,  which  ferve  to 
perform  Multiplication  by  Addition,  and  Divifion  by  Sub- 
tra&ion. 

Naphew,  Nevew,  or  French  Turnep, 

Na'phtha  [finDJ  of  X3J,  Heb.  to  fly  about,  v«'®9a,  Gr.] 
Babylonijh  Bitumen,  which  when  fet  on  Fire,  is  not  only 
hard  to  be  extinguifh’d;  but  if  Water  be  call  upon  it  burns 
more  vehemently,  L.  It  is  fuch  a  powerful  Compound, 
that  if  it  comes  near  the  Fire  or  Sun-beams,  it  will  fuddenly 
let  all  the  Air  round  about  it  in  a  Flame. 

Na'pping  [of  knappian,  Sax.  to  fleep]  fleeping. 

Na'ppy  [of  noppC,  Dan,  knoppa,  Sax.]  having  a  Nap 
or  Shag,  as  Cloth ;  alfo  ftrong  Drink,  that  will  fet  one 
to  napping  or  afleep. 

Na'pus  [with  Hcrbalijls]  Navew  or  Turnep,  Navew- 
gentle  or  long  Rapes,  are  edible  Roots. 

Narci'ssine  [narcijjinus,  L.]  pertaining  to  or  like  the 
white  Daffodil. 

NARCISSUS  [v«'^/(T3-©-,  Gr.]  a  Flower;  fome  of  a  white, 
and  fome  of  a  yellow  Colour;  a  Daffodil,  L. 

Na-'roosis  [n'fW(if,  Gr.]  a  privation  of  Senfe,  as  in  a 
Palfey,  or  by  taking  Opium,  &c. 

Narco'tical'Y  [t*f  tumult,  Gr.]  flupifying,  benumming 

Narco'tick  J  or  taking  away  Senfe. 

Narco'ticks  [ Narcotica ,  L.  yufMT.Kgt,  Gr.]  Medicines 
which  ftupify  and  take  away  the  fenfe  of  Pain. 

Narco'tickness,  flupifying,  benumming  Quality, 

Na'rdus  [vs/kT©-,  Gr.]  Spikenard, 

Na'res  [with  Anatomijls]  the  Noftrils  of  an  Animal. 

Na’rrable  [narrabilis,  L.]  that  may  eafily  be  told  or  de¬ 
clared. 

Narration,  a  Relation  of  any  particular  Aftions  or  Cir- 
cUftances. 

Narration  [[with  Rhetoricians]  is  that  part  of  an  Oration 
in  which  account  is  given  of  Matter  of  Fadt. 

Narration  [of  an  Epick  Poem]  is  reckoned  the  third 
Part;  and  this  fome  divide  into  four  Parts.  The  ‘Title,  the 
Propofition,  the  Invocation,  the  Body  of  the  Poem  or  Narra¬ 
tion,  properly  fo  called. 

Narration  or  Body  of  the  Poem,  is  that  which  exprefles 
the  Adfion,  Paflion  and  Sentiments.  This  Narration  ought 
to  contain  a  juft  mixture  of  Pleafure  and  Inllruftion ;  not  de¬ 
pending  on  the  beauty  of  the  Verfe,  the  Didtion  and  the 
Thoughts ;  but  the  Manners  and  Pafiions  of  the  Perfons 
which  are  introduced,  and  the  Things  that  are  treated  of. 
In  fhort,  the  Narration  fhould  every  where  agree  with  the 
Subjedt.  Tt  fhould  be  great  and  fublime,  where  the  things  fpo- 
ken  of  are  fo.  It  fhould  be  warm  and  pathetick,  where  Paf- 
on  is  to  be  reprefented,  flowing  and  elegant  in  Defcriptions, 
andevery  where  free  from  any  thing  flat  and  vulgar. 

Poetical  Narrations  are  interrupted  by  Exclamations,  Apo- 
ftrophes,  Digreflions,  and  many  other  Figures,  that  engage 
the  Attention.  They  always  fhew  the  moft  charming  Side 
of  what  they  reprefent,  and  take  no  notice  of  any  Thing  or 
Art,  but  what  is  great  and  rare,  and  negledt  what  would  lef- 
fen  the  Height  of  Admiration, 

Na'rr  ative  [of  narrare,  L.]  declarative,  expreflive.  F. 

ANa'rrative  \jiarratif,  F.J  a  Narration,  Relation  or 
Recital. 

Narrator,  a  Relater.  L. 

Narrator  [old  Law]  a  Pleader  or  Serjeant  at  Law. 

Na'rrow  [neapepe,  Sax.]  of  fmall  breadth. 

The  Na'r  row,  a  Channel  which  runs  between  th t  Mar- 
get  Sands  and  the  Main. 

Fo  go  Narrow  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  go  nar¬ 
row,  when  he  does  not  take  Ground  enough,  that  does  not 
bear  far  enough  out,  to  the  one  Hand  or  to  the  other. 

Narrowness,  fcantinefs  in  breadth. 

Narthe'cia  [*«pSW»,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Ferula  growing 
low.  L. 


Na'rthex  [r*'Aff,  Gr.]  Fennel  Giant,  or  Ferula. 

Na'sal  [of  nafus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nofe. 

Nasal  Vein  [with  Anatomijls]  the  Vein  between  the  No¬ 
ftrils. 

Nasalia  [in  Medicine]  Medicines  to  be  put  up  the  Nofe. 

Nasca'lia  [in  Medicine]  Medicines  to  be  put  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Matrix. 

Natta  «*■  Cwith  Paracelfians]  a  bunch  on  the  Back. 

Nasico'rnous  [of  nafus  and  corneus,  L.]  having  Nofes  of 
a  horny  Subftance  as  fome  Infedts  have. 

Nasi  Or  [in  Anatomy]  a  thin  Bone  which  makes  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Nofe.  L. 

Na'ssip  [among  the  Mahometans]  Fate  or  Deftiny,  which 
they  believe  to  be  in  a  Book  written  in  Heaven,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  good  or  bad  Fortune  of  all  Men;  and  which  cannot 
poflibly  be  avoided. 

Na'sty,  filthy,  offenfive. 

Na'stiness  [prob.  of  nafus,  L.  the  nofe,  q.  offending  the 
nofe,  or  of  ne/e  and  neJTe,  Sax.]  filthinefs,  offenfivenefs, 
(Ac. 

Nastu'rces  [najlurtia,  L.]  Capucin  Capers. 

Nastu  rtium  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Nofe-fmart,  Cref- 

fes  or  Garden  Crefies.  L. 

N asturti u m  Aquaticum  [with  Both]  Water  Creffes.  L, 

Natali'tia  [among  the  Romans]  were  Feftivals  celebra¬ 
ted  to  the  Genii,  during  which  it  was  held  ominous  to  fhed 
the  Blood  of  Beafts.  Thefe  Solemnities  being  wholly  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Joy  and  Feftivity. 

Natalitious  [natalitius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Na¬ 
tivity  or  Birth-day. 

Natati'le  \>iatatilis,  L.]  that  Swims. 

Nata'tion,  fwimming,  L. 

Nates,  the  Buttocks. 

Nates  Cerebri  [with  Anat.]  two  round  Parts  of  the  Brain, 
bunching  out  behind  the  Beds  of  the  Optick  Nerves,  and 
growing  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  marrowy  Subftance. 

Na’tion,  all  the  Inhabitants  of  a  particular  Country,  allb 
a  Country. 

Na'tionaa,  of  or  appertaining  to  a  whole  Nation. 

National  Synod,  an  Affembly  of  the  Clergy  of  a  Nation. 

National  ness  [of  natio,  L.  and  nefs]  univerfalnefs,  or 
propernefs  to  the  whole  Nation. 

NATIVAE  Tenentes,  [old  Law]  Tenants  who  hold  native 
Land,  i.  e.  Land  fubjedt  to  the  fervices  of  Natives. 

Native  [ nativus ,  L.]  belonging  to  ones  Birth-place,  na¬ 
tural,  inbred. 

A  Native  [ nativus ,  L.]  one  born  in  a  Country,  or  who 
lives  in  the  Country  where  he  was  born. 

Native  [anti.  Deeds]  one  born  a  Slave ;  by  which  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  one  who  had  fold  himfelf  or  became  a  Slave  by  his 
own  Deed. 

Native  [with  AJlrologers]  a  Perfon  born  under  a  certain 
afpedt  and  influence  of  the  Stars. 

Native  Spirit  [with  Naturalijls]  the  innate  Heat,  firft 
fuppofed  to  be  produc’d  in  a  Foetus  or  Child  in  the  Womb. 

Na'tiveness,  naturalnefs,  inbrednefs,  &c. 

N  ati/vi  de  Stipit,  Villains  or  Bondment  by  Birth  or 
Family. 

Nati/vity,  Natal-Day,  or  the  Day  of  ones  Birth. 

Nativity  [with  AJlrologers]  a  Scheme  or  Figure  of  the 
Heavens,  drawn  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  Planets  at 
that  Moment  of  Time,  when  the  Perfon  was  born;  when  in 
a  particular  manner  he  becomes  liable  to  the  Influences  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies. 

Nat  ivity  [old  Law]  Bondage  or  Villenage. 

Nati'vo  habendo,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  the  apprehending 
of  a  Lord's  Villain  or  Bond-man,  run  from  him,  and  for  reftor- 
him  again  to  his  Lord. 

Na'tron  ^  [ya-refy,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  black,  greyifh 

A  Natron  h  Salt,  taken  out  of  a  Lake  of  Stagnant  Wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  T erritory  of  Terrana  in  Egypt. 

Natta,  a  mark,  fuch  as  Infants  bring  along  with  them 
into  the  World. 

Natta  [with  Surgeons]  a  large,  foft  dwelling  without 
Pain  or  Colour,  which  ufually  grows  in  the  Back  or  Shoul¬ 
ders,  and  fometimes  grows  as  large  as  a  Melon  or  Gourd. 

Natu'ra,  Nature;  alfo  the  privy  Parts,  L. 

Natura  naturans,  God,  as  giving  Being  and  Nature  ter 
all  others,  in  oppofltion  to  L. 

Natura  naturata.  Creatures  who  receive  their  Being 
from  the  Natura  Naturans,  or  God,  L. 

Na'tural  [ naturalis ,  L.]  belonging  to,  or  proceeding 
from  nature,  fuch  as  nature  made  it,  not  counterfeit ;  fome- 
thing  coming  immediately  out  of  the  Hands  of  nature,  in 
oppofltion  to  factitious  or  artificial. 

Na- 


Natural  Concrete  [with  Philofophers ]  implies  a  Body 
made  up  of  different  Principles,  and  therefore  is  much  of  the 
fame  Signification  as  mixt ;  fo  Antimony  is  a  Natural  Cjh- 
trete,  or  a  Body  compounded  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

Natural  Day,  the  fpace  of  24  Hours. 

Natural  faculty,  is  that  Power  arifing  from  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood;  or  it  is  an  Adlion  depending  chiefly  upon 
the  Brain,  whereby  the  Body  is  pourifhed,  incteafed  and  pre- 
ferved  by  the  Blood  and  animal  Spirits. 

Natural  Philofophy,  is  that  Science  which  confiders  the 
Powers  of  Nature,  the  Properties  of  natural  Bodies,  and 
their  mutual  Airtion  on  one  another,  called  alfo  Phyficks. 

Na'turals  [in  Phyfick]  called  Res  naturales,  L.  In  e- 
very  Animal,  however  lick  and  difeafed,  there  is  Hill  remain¬ 
ing  iome  degree  of  Life  and  Strength,  and  the  caufes  and 
effefts  of  them.  Thefe  are  called  Naturals. 

Natural  Functions  [in  the  Animal  Oeconomy\  are  thofe 
Aftions  whereby  things  taken  into  the  Body,  are  changed 
and  aflimilated,  fo  as  to  become  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Natural  Inclinations,  are  thofe  tendences  or  motions  of 
the  Mind  towards  things  feemingly  good;  which  are  common 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  to  all  Mankind. 

Natural  Hijlory ,  a  Defcription  of  any  of  the  natural 
Products  of  the  Earth,  Water  or  Air,  v.  g.  Beads,  Birds, 
Filhes,  Vegetables,  Minerals,  and  all  fuch  Phenomena’s  as 
at  any  time  appear  in  the  material  World,  as  Monitors,  Me¬ 
teors,  (Ac. 

Natural  Harmony  [Muf.]  is  that  produced  by  the  na¬ 
tural  and  effential  Chords  of  the  Mode. 

Natural  Year  \Aflron. ]  one  intire  Revolution  of  the 
Sun,  comprehending  the  fpace  of  365  Days,  and  almoll  6 
Hours. 

A  Natural  \_naturalis,  L.]  a  Fool,  a  Changeling. 

A  Na'turalist,  one  skilled  in  natural  Philofophy. 

Naturaliza'tion,  the  A6t  of  naturalizing,  as  when  an 
Alien  or  Foreigner  is  made  a  Kings  natural  Subjedt,  and  in¬ 
verted  with  the  Rights  and  Privileges  thereof. 

To  Nat  uralize  [ naturalizare ,  L  ]  to  admit  into  the 
number  of  natural  Subjedts;  alfo  to  receive  a  foreign  Ex- 
preffion  or  Word  into  the  original  Stock  of  a  Language. 

Na'turalness,  agreeablenefs,  (Ac .  to  nature. 

Na'ture  [ natura ,  L.]  the  Syftem  of  the  World,  the  Ma¬ 
chine  of  the  Univerfe,  or  the  Affemblance  of  all  created  Be¬ 
ing;  the  univerla]  Difpofition  of  all  Bodies;  alfo  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  divine  Providence,  diredting  all  Things  by  cer¬ 
tain  Rules  and  Laws. 

Nature  [in  Metaphyfcks]  is  the  Effence  of  any  incorpo¬ 
real  Thing,  as  it  is  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  to  think,  of  God  to 
be  good,  and  the  like. 

Nature  [with  Philofophers ]  the  Principle  of  all  created 
Beings. 

Nature  [in  Grammar ]  a  term  ufed  in  Profodia,  of  a  Syl¬ 
lable  that  is  fhort  or  long,  without  any  rule  in  Grammar  to 
render  it  fo  by  Pofition,  (Ac. 

The  Laws  ^Nature  [among  Moralifs ]  is  that  moft  gene¬ 
ral  and  univerlal  Rule  of  human  Adlions,  to  which  every 
Man  is  obliged  to  conform,  as  he  is  a  reafonable  Creature. 
It  binds  the  whole  Body  of  human  Race,  and  is  not  fubjedt 
to  change,  which  is  the  difadvantage  of  pofitive  Laws. 

Thofe  who  fearch  for  the  Law  of  Nature  in  God  himfelf, 
are  divided  into  two  Parties. 

Some  place  the  Spring  of  it  in  the  divine  Will,  and  thence 
conclude,  that  inafmuch  as  that  Will  is  in  the  higheft  man¬ 
ner  free,  God  may  therefore  change  the  Law  of  Nature. 

Others  fay  this  natural  Law  is  founded  in  the  Juftice  of 
God,  after  fuch  an  effential  manner,  as  to  exprefs  a  kind  of 
Image  of  his  Attributes,  and  thence  proceeds  the  immutabi¬ 
lity  of  it. 

Laws  of  Nature,  are  thofe  Laws  of  motion  by  which  all 
natural  Bodies  are  commonly  governed  in  all  their  Adlions  up¬ 
on  one  another,  and  which  they  inviolably  obferve  in  all  the 
changes  that  happen  in  the  natural  ftate  of  Things. 

Nature  [ Hieroglyphically]  was  by  the  Egyptians  repre- 
fented  by  a  Vulture ;  lee  Vulture.  And  to  exprefs  the  Effedls 
of  God’s  Power  in  Nature,  they  painted  a  Man  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Hands,  rtretching  them  out  upon  the  World.  The 
Nature  of  Man  was  reprefented  by  a  Woman  having  her  Hair 
ftrait  up,  and  ftiewing  the  Image  of  a  Tree  turned  upfide 
down.  The  Hair  is  in  the  lieu  of  the  Roots,  and  this  inti¬ 
mated  that  our  Country  was  in  Heaven,  from  whence  we 
had  our  beginning,  and  that  thither  our  Affedlions’  ought  to 
tend. 

Nature  [with  Schoolmen']  the  Effence  of  a  Thing  or  the 
Quiddity  thereof,  i.  e.  the  Attribute  that  makes  it  what  it  is, 
as  it  is  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  to  think. 

Nature,  is  alfo  ufed  to  flgnify  the  ertablifhed  Order  and 


Coui  le  of  material  Things,  the  Series  of  fecond  Caufes,  or 
the  Laws  that  God  has  impofed  upon  the  motions  imprefs’d 
by  him,  as  Phyficks  is  the  Study  of  Nature,  and  Miracles  are 
ejfetls  above  the  Power  of  Nature. 

Nature,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  aggregate  of  Powers 
pertaining  to  any  Body,  efpecially  an  Animal  one,  as  we  fay 
Nature  is  Strong,  Weak,  &c.  1  y 

Nature,  is  alio  ufed  to  fignify  the  Action  of  Providence 
v'ff  ,  ninCtlp  C  °\  a!1  TJlInSs>  °r  that  fpiritual  Being  which  is 
Rnd>°UfeUt- thC  \Vh°Ie  Creation>  and  moves  and  arts 
certain  Effedls!  ^  ProPerties>  a"d  procures 

Nawal  [ navalis ,  L.]  of  or  partaking  to  a  Ship  or  Navy. 

Naval  Crown  [with  the  Romans]  a  Crown  of 
God  or  Silver,  adorn'd  with  the  Figures  of 
Beaks  of  Ships,  which  it  was  their  Cuftom  to 

TT  ,  |!Ve  as  i  Reifard  to  thofe  who  had  firit  boarded 
an  Enemy  s  Ship.  See  the  Figure. 

Na  ve  [nau’Se,  Sax.]  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  Wheel, 
where  the  Spokes  are  fixed ;  alfo  the  main  Part  or  Body  of  a 
Church,  Du.  and  Petit.  7 

Nave  of  a  Church,  the  Body  of  the  Church,  or  the  Place 
where  the  People  are  difpofed,  reaching  from  the  Rail  or  Bal- 
luiter  of  the  Choir  to  the  chief  Door. 

Na  vel  [najeel,  Sax.]  a  Part  on  the  middle  of  the  Belly 

tfXj  *  &“ife  °n  ,h'  BaCl-  “  PiKh 

Navel  Limbers  [in  a  Ship]  the  Puttocks  or  Ribs. 

N  a  VEL-Wort,  an  Herb. 

Na  vet,  Part  of  an  Incenfe-pan  of  Cenfer-box. 
Naufra'ce  [naufragium,  L.]  Shipwreck. 

Naught  [naht,  Ait.]  bad,  wicked,  lewd. 
Nau'chtinkss  [nahtmeyye.  Sax.]  badnefs,  lewdnefs,  (Ac; 
N  au  ghty  [nahti^.  Sax.]  bad,  wicked,  (Ac. 

Sh’  AVICULAR  \.navieularis,  L  j  of  or  pertaining  to  a  fmall 

Navicular  Bone~\  [with  A licit.]  the  third  Bone  in  each 
Navicular*  Os  j  Foot,  that  lies  between  the  ARraaa- 
lus  and  the  OJfa  Curicef or mia. 

Na'vicable  [ navigabilis ,  L  ]  where  Ships  may  pafs; 
that  will  bear  a  Ship  or  Boat. 

Na  vigableness,  capablenefe  of  being  failed  in. 

To  Na'vicate  [navigar'e,  L.]  to  fail  ori  the  Sea. 

Naviga  tion,  the  Art  of  Sailing,  which  teaches  how  to 
condudl  a  Ship  at  Sea  the  neareft  Way  to  any  appointed  Port. 

Proper  Navigation,  is  when  the  Courfe  lies  in  the 
main  Ocean,  out  of  Sight  of  all  Land 

Improper  Navigation,  is  when  the  Places  being  at  no 
great  diftance  one  from  the  other,  the  Ship  fails  within  Sight, 
and  is  within  Sounding. 

Na  vigator,  a  Sailor,  a  Conductor  of  a  Ship,  a  Pilot. 
Navi  gerous  [naviger,  L.]  that  will  bear  a  Ship  or  Veffel. 
Navis  "1  [old  Rec .  ]  a  lmall  Dilh  to  hold  Frankincenfe 
Navi'cula  J  before  it  is  put  in  the  Cenfer. 

Navis  [»««,  Gr.J  a  Ship  of  Bark,  any  fort  of  Sea  Veffel. 
Navis  Eccleftee  [old  Rec.]  the  Nave  or  Body  of  the  Church, 
diftinguilhed  from  the  Choir,  and  the  Wings  or  Ifle,  L. 

Nau'lage  [_naulum ,  L.]  the  freight  or  paffage  Money  for 
Goods  or  Perfons  by  Sea,  or  Paffage  over  a  River. 

Nau'lum  [vxo\<,v,  Gr.]  a  Piece  of  Money  which  the  an- 
tient  Greeks  and  Romans  put  into  the  Mouth  of  a  Perfon  de- 
ceafed,  to  pay  Charon  (the  poetick  Ferry-man  of  Hell)  for 
carrying  him  over  the  Stiygian  Lake  in  his  Ship  or  Boat,  L. 

Nau'machy  Gr.]  a  Sea  Fight,  or  the  repre- 

fentation  of  it ;  alfo  a  Place  where  Sea  Fights  are  imitated. 
Nau'sea,  a  loathing.  L. 

Nausea  [in  Phyfick]  a  retching  and  pfopenfity,  an  endea¬ 
vour  to  vomit,  arifing  from  a  loathing  of  Food,  excited  by 
fome  vifeous  Humour  that  irritates  the  Stomach. 

Nausea  [ Anatomically ]  is  defined  by  Boorhave  to  be  a  re¬ 
trograde,  fpaiinodiek  Motion  of  the  mufculous  Fibres  of  the 
Oefophagus,  Stomach  and  Intertines,  attended  with  Convul  - 
lions  of  the  abdominal  Mufcles,  and  the  Septum  Pranfverfum- 
To  Na  u'seate  [naufeare,  L  ]  to  have  an  Inclination  to 
Vomit;  alfo  to  loath  or  abhor. 

Nau'seous  [of  naufea,  L.]  going  againft  ones  Stomach, 
making  ready  to  Vomit;  loathlome. 

Na/useousness,  loathfomenefs. 

Nau'tical"'!  [nauticus,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  Ships  or 
Nau'tick  J  Mariners. 

Nautical  Planifpbere  [. AJlronomy ]  a  defcription  of  the 
terreftrial  Globe  upon  a  Plane  for  the  ufe  of  Mariners. 

Nauticus  Mujculus  [Anatomy]  a  Mulcle,  called  alfo  Tibi¬ 
alis  Pojlieus. 

Nauti'lus,  a  petrify’d  Shell  found  la  the  Earth;  in  other 
refpefls  like  thofe  found  in  the  Sea  or  River's. 

5  Y  Na'vy 


Wa^vy  [of  navis,  L.  a  Ship]  a  Cothpany  of  Ships  of  War. 

Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  an  Officer,  whofe  bufinels  is  to 
inqure  into  the  Hate  of  all  Stores,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
deficiencies  be  Supply ’d;  to  furvey  the  Ships,  Hulls,  Mails 
and  Rigging;  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  Carpenters,  Boat- 
fwains,  hfc.  belonging  to  the  royal  Navy. 

Treafurer  of  the  Navy,  an  Officer,  who  receives  Money 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  pays  the  Charges  of  the  Navy. 

Na'zarenes  [of theTown  of  Nazarethin  Judea]  a  Name 
given  to  our  Saviour  and  his  Difciples. 

Na'zarites  [uZT*T!0,  Heb.  i.  e.  feparated  Perfons]  a  Sed 
among  the  Jesus,  fo  called  on  account  of  their  being  fepara¬ 
ted  from  others,  by  devoting  themfelves,  by  a  Vow  to  God, 
for  a  certain  Time,  and  abftaining  from  Wine,  and  obferving 
fome  other  Ceremonies. 

Nay  [na.  Sax. ]  no,  nor. 

N  e  admittas,  a  Writ  for  the  Patron  of  a  Church,  to  forbid 
the  Bifhop  to  admit  a  Clerk  to  that  Church,  who  is  prefented 
by  another. 

To  Neal  [of  on-aelan,  S<j.y.]  to  make  a  Metal  fofter  or 
lefs  brittle  by  heating  it  in  the  Fire;  to  anneal  or  llain,  or 
bake  Glals  painted,  that  the  Colour  may  go  quite  through  it. 

Neal’d  to  [Sea  Term]  ufed  when  it  is  deep  Water  clofe 
by  the  Shore,  or  if  the  Lee-fhore  be  fandy,  clayey,  ouzy, 
or  foul  and  rocky  Ground,  they  fay  the  founding  is  Nealed  to. 

Neap  [ofneay,  Sax.  fcarce]  fcanty,  deficient,  as  neap  Tides. 

Neap  Tides  [of neajte,  Sax.  fcarcity]  the  Tides  in  the 
fecond  and  laft  Quarter  of  the  Moon ;  low  Tides,  not  fo  high 
or  fo  fwift,  as  the  fpring  Tides. 

Near  [neajt,  Sax.]  nigh  to,  hard  by. 

No  Near  [Sp*  Term]  a  Word  of  Command  to  the  Man  at 
the  Helm,  bidding  him  to  let  the  Ship  fall  to  the  Leeward. 

Ne'arness  [neajt  and  neffe,  Sax.]  proximity. 

Neat  [neat,  Sax.]  Beeves,  as  Oxen,  Heifers,  Cews, 
Steers. 

Neat  [netto,  Ital.  net,  F.  nitidus,  L.]  clean,  trim,  clean¬ 
ly  and  tightly  dreffed,  clever. 

Neat  Herd  [nea’S^jW,  Sax.]  a  Keeper  of  neat  Cattle. 

Neat  Land  [in  Law]  Land  granted  or  let  out  to  the  Yeo¬ 


manry. 

Neat’/  Leather,  Leather  made  of  the  Hide  of an  Ox  or  Cow. 
Neat  Weight,  the  Weight  of  a  Commodity  without  the 
Cask,  Bag  or  Thing  containing  it ;  and  alfo  when  it  is  cleared 
from  Drofs  by  garbling. 

Nea  tness,  cleanlinefs,  tightnefs  in  Apparel,  Houfe,  &c. 
alfo  purenefs,  unadulteratednefs. 

Nebula,  a  Mill  or  Fog.  L. 

Nebule  [in  Heraldry]  nebuly,  Engl,  of  nebu- 
latum  or  nubilum  of  nebula,  L.  fignifies  cloudy, 
or  reprefenting  Clouds.  See  the  Figure. 


Nebulo'seT  [7 tebulofus,  L.]  cloudy,  covered  with  Clouds, 

Ne'bulous  mifty,  foggy,  gloomy,  overcaft. 

Ne'bulousness,  millinefs,  cloudinefs,  darknefs. 

Nebu'lgea  [with  Chymifts]  the  Salt  of  the  moillure  of  a 
Cloud;  falling  upon  Stones  in  Meadows,  condenfed  and 
hardened  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

N ebulous  Stars  [A/Iron.]  certain  fixed  Stars  of  a  dull,  pale 
and  dim  Light ;  fo  called  becaufe  they  look  cloudy,  or  bring 
Clouds,  and  fetting  with  the  Sun  render  the  Air  troubled  and 
dusk. 

Ne'cessaries  [ necejfaria ,  L.]  Things  needful  for  human 
Life. 

Ne'cessary  [necejfarius,  L.]  needful,  indifpenfable,  una¬ 


voidable. 

Necessary  in  Caufing,  is  when  there  is  a  Caufe  from 
whence  an  Effed  mull  neceffarily  follow. 

Ne'cessariness,  needfulnefs,  unaviodablenefs. 

To  Necessitate  [  necejfter,  F.  ]  to  compel,  to  force  as 
it  were  of  neceffity. 

Necessitated  [necejftt’e,  F. 3  forced,  compelled. 
Necessitous  [; necejftteux ,  F.]  that  is  in  want;  needy, 


poor. 

Nece'ssitousness,  indigence,  poverty. 

Necessity  [neceffitas,  L.]  indifpenfablenefs,  the  State  of 
a  thing  that  mull  be  ;  alfo  extremity,  Ilraight,  diilrefs ;  need, 
poverty,  want. 

Necessity  [among  Naturalijls]  is  that  by  which  a  Being 
is  put  into  fuch  a  Condition,  that  it  cannot  be  in  any  other. 

Abfolute  Necessity  [among  Naturalifts ]  is  when  it  is 
contrary  to  the  very  Nature  and  Principles  of  the  Thing  to 
be  otherwife. 

Simple  abfolute  Necessity  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  that  which 
upon  no  Terms  or  Conditions  will  permit  a  Thing  to  be  in 
another  Condition  than  it  is  in.  This  does  not  comport  with 
any  but  an  independent  Being,  as  God  himfelf 


Ref  pc  clive  abfolute  Necessity  [with  Metapbyf clans]  is 
when?  a  Thing  will  continue  as  it  is  according  to  the  Order  of 
Creation,  and  the  fettled  Courfc  of  fecond  Caufes. 

Phyfical  Necessity  [Philo/.]  is  the  want  of  Principle  of 
natural  Means  neceffary  to  ad ;  called  alfo  a  pkyfscal  or  natu¬ 
ral  Impotence. 

M.oral  N  ecessity  [in  Philof]  is  only  a  great  difficulty, 
fuch  as  that  which  arifes  from  a  long  habitude,  a  llrong  Incli¬ 
nation  or  violent  Paffion. 

Abfolute  Necessity^,  is  that  which  has  no  dependence  on 

Simple  Necessity  j  any  State  or  Conjundure,  or  any 
particular  Situation  of  Things;  but  is  found  every  where  and 
in  all  the  Circumftances,  in  which  the  Agenycan  be  fuppofed. 

Relative  Necessity,  is  that  which  places  a  Perfon  in  a 
real  incapacity  of  ading  or  not  ading  in  thofe  Circumftances 
and  that  Situation  he  is  found  in. 

Antecedent  Necessity  [with  Philofophers]  is  one  that  arifea 
from  an  antecedent  Caufe  neccffarily  operating,  as  the  riling 
of  the  Sun  to  morrow'  Morning. 

Concomitant  Necessity,  arifes  from  an  antecedent  andne- 
ceffary  Caufe ;  but  depends  on  the  Circumftances  of  the  Effed. 

Necessity  [Neceffitas,  L.]  a  Pagan  Deity,  the  Mother  of 
the  Dellinies,  and  conllant  Companion  of  Man,  through  his 
whole  Life,  and  to  whom,  as  the  Poets  feign,  even  Jupiter 
himfelf  was  forced  to  fubmit.  This  NeceJJity  was  worshipped 
as  a  Goddefs  by  the  Heathens. 

Neck  [necca,  Sax.  J  that  Part  between  the  Body  and  Head. 

Neck  Perfe,  a  Verfe  or  two  in  a  Latin  Book  of  a  Gothick 
black  Charader,  which  a  Perfon  convided  of  Several  Crimes 
(efpecially  Manslaughter,  for  which  he  otherwife  Should  Suffer 
Death)  was  formerly  put  to  read  in  open  Court ;  and  if  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate  Said  legit  ut  C/ericus,  i.  e.  he  reads  like 
a  Clerk,  he  was  only  burnt  in  the  Hand  and  Set  at  Liberty. 
But  now  this  Pradice  of  reading  the  Neek-Vcrfe  is  quite  left 
off. 


Necro'logy  [of  dead,  and  \oy&,  Gr.]a  Book  kept 
in  antient  Times  in  Churches  and  Monafteries ;  in  which  the 
Names  of  the  Benefadors  are  registered;  the  Time  of  their 
Death,  and  alfo  the  Days  of  their  Commemoration. 

Necromancer  [Kx^amvuf  0f  the  Dead,  andQ^TH*,, 
Gr.  divination]]  a  Conjurer,  a  Wizard,  (Ac.  who  Pradices 
Necromancy,  i.  e.  by  calling  up  the  Ghofts  of  the  Dead. 

Necroma'ntick  [i  tt&wrnxcc,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Ne¬ 
cromancy. 

Necromancy  [t*xefp»rretaK  Gr  ]  the  Art  or  Ad  of  Com¬ 
municating  with  Devils,  and  doing  Surprising  Feats  by  their 
affiftance;  and  particularly  calling  up  the  Dead. 

Necrosis  Gr.]]  a  mortification  or  killing. 

Necrosis  [in  Theology]  a  mortifying  of  corrupt  Affedions. 

Necrosis  [with  Surgeons']  a  perfed  or  compleat  Mortifi¬ 
cation  of  the  loft  and  hard  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Nectar  [ ,  Gr.]  a  certain  pleafant  Liquor,  which,  as 
the  Poets  feign,  was  the  Drink  of  the  Gods,  and  fuch  as 
would  render  immortal  whomfoever  drank  of  it. 

Ne'ctar  [with  Phfficians]  a  medicinal  Drink  of  a  very 
pleafant  Tafte,  Smell  and  Colour.  Gr. 

Necta'ria  Gr.]  the  Herb  Elecampane.  L. 

Necta'rean,  of  or  belonging  to  Nedar. 

Ne'ctarin  [of  n'xTttf,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Peach,  not  downy. 

Necyom  antes  [*««w Gr.]  a  Necromancer,  one  who 
holds  Converfation  with  the  Devil,  or  calls  up  the  Spirits  of 
the  Dead,  fuch  as  the  Witch  of  Endor,  who  caufed  Samuel 
to  appear  to  Saul.  L. 

NEED[neato,  Sax.]  want,  poverty. 

Ne'ediness  [prob.  of nea'oig  and  neffe,  Sax.]  want,  po¬ 
verty. 

Nee'dful  [of  neafe.yull,  S<zx.]  neceffary. 

Ne'edle  [nas^l,  S,«r.]  an  Inllrument  for  Sewing. 

Needle  [of  the  Mariners  Compafs]  that  Iron- Wire  that 
is  touched  with  the  Loadilone. 

Magnetic aTN  e  e  d l  e  [in  Navigation,  fffr.]  a  Needle  touch’d 
with  a  Loadilone,  and  fufpended  on  a  Pivot  or  Center,  on 
which,  playing  at  liberty,  it  direds  it  felf  to  certain  Points  in 
or  under  the  Horizon. 

Horizontal  Needle,  is  one  equally  ballanced  on  each  fide 
the  Pivot  which  fuilains  them,  and  which  playing  horizon¬ 
tally  by  its  two  Extremes,  point  out  the  North  and  South 
Points  of  the  Horizon. 

Ne'edi.ess  [prob.  of  neato-leay,  Srf.*.]  unneceffary. 

Neep  Tides  [with  Mariners]  are  thofe  Tides  which  fall 
out,  when  the  Moon  is  in  the  middle  ot  the  fecond  and  laft 
Quarter,  which  are  four  Days  before  the  full  or  change,  and 
are  called  Deed- Neep  or  Dead- Neep. 

To  be  Neeped  [Sea  Phrafe]  a  Ship  is  Said  to  be  fo,  when 
Water  is  wanting  that  Ihe  cahnot  get  oft'  the  Ground,  out  of 
the  Harbour  or  Dock. 


Nefa's- 


Nefa'ndous  [; nefandus ,  L.]  not  to  be  f^oken  or  mention¬ 
ed  ;  heinous,  horrible. 

Nefa'ndousnf.ss,  horriblenefs,  wiekednefs  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  or  uttered. 

Nefa'rious  [nefarius,  L.]  very  wicked,  villainous,  abo¬ 
minable. 

Nefa'stous  [nefajlus ,  L.]  unlucky,  unhappy. 

Nega'tion,  a  denying  or  gainfaying.  L. 

Ne'gatory  j”  ialZativus>  L-]  of  or  pertaining  to  denial. 

Negative  Pregnant  [in  Law']  is  a  Negative  which  im¬ 
plies  an  Affirmative;  as,  when  a  Perfon  is  accufed  to  have 
done  a  Thing  at  fuch  a  Place  and  at  fuch  a  Time  ;  he  denies 
that  he  did  it  in  the  Manner  and  Form  of  the  Declaration, 
which  implies  he  did  do  it  in  fome  manner. 

Negative  Quantities  [in  Alge. ]  are  fuch  as  have  the  Ne¬ 
gative  Sign  (— )  iet  before  them;  and  are  fuppoled  to  be  lefs 
than  nothing ;  and  diredlly  contrary  to  affirmative,  pofitive  or 
real  Quantities. 

A  Negative  [negativism,  L.]  a  denying  Propofition  or 

Expreffion. 

Negative  Hereticks  [in  the  Language  of  the  Spanijh  In- 
quifition]  are  Perfons  who  having  been  accufed  of  Herefy  by 
Witneffes,  whofe  Evidence  they  don't  deny,  ftill  keep  on 
the  negation,  making  open  Profeffion  of  the  Catholick  Do¬ 
ctrine,  and  declare  their  abhorrence  of  Herefy. 

Negative  Pains  [in  Law]  is  a  being  excluded  from  Ho¬ 
nours  and  Dignities,  Qfc.  without  the  having  any  direCt  and 
pofitive  Pains  inflicted. 

To  Negle’ct  [neglettum,  L.  fup.]  not  to  take  care  of,  to 
forget,  to  flight ;  alfo  to  let  go  or  let  flip. 

Neglect  [ neglecius ,  L.]  omiflion,  want  of  care,  difre- 

gard. 

Ne'gligence  [neg/igentia,  L.]  remifnefs,  carelefnefs,  the 
not  looking  to  a  thing,  heedlefnefs,  F. 

Negligent  [negligens,  L.]  negleCtful,  carelefs,  flack  in 

performance.  F. 

Ne'cligentness  [negligentia,  L,]  negligence, 

Nego'ce  [negotium,  L.]  trading,  dealing,  management  of 
Affairs,  Bufinefs,  tsfe.  F. 

Nego'ciatory  [negociatorius,  L.]  ufed  about  Bufinefs  or 

Trade. 

Negotiated  [ negotiatus ,  L.]  tranfacled,  managed  by 
way  of  Traflick. 

To  Nego'tiate  [ negotiare ,  L.  negocier,  F.]  to  tranfaft, 
to  manage;  alfo  to  traflick. 

Negotiation,  a  management  of  publick  Affairs ;  alfo  an 
Affair,  Concern  or  Treaty  managed ;  alfo  trading  or  traffick¬ 
ing.  F. 

Negotiator,  a  manager  of  Affairs  or  Bufinefs,  L. 

Negotia'trix,  a  file  manager,  &c.  L. 

Nego'cious  [ negotiofus ,  L.]  full  of  Bufinefs. 

Ne'gro’s  [of  nigri,  black,  L.  or  Nigritani,  Inhabitants  of 
Nigritia  in  Africa ]  Black-moors. 

Neif  or  Naf  [prob.  of  nativa,  L.]  a  Bond  Woman  or  fhe 
Villain. 

Writ  of  Nei'fty,  a  Writ  whereby  the  Lord  of  the  Ma- 
nour  antiently  claimed  fuch  a  Woman  for  his  Wife. 

To  Neigh  [hnae£an,  Sax.]  to  make  a  Noife,  intimating 
defire  of  copulation,  or  being  pleafed,  fpoken  of  a  Horfe. 

Nei'ghing  [of  hnte<jan,  Sax.  binniens,  L]  making  a 
noife  like  a  Horfe. 

Neighing  Bird,  a  fmall  Bird  that  imitates  the  neighing  of 

an  Horfe. 

Nei'ghbour  [of  neah.  Sax.  nigh,  and  «jebujie,  Sax.  an 
Inhabitant]  one  who  dwells  or  is  feated  near  to  another. 

Nei'ghbourliness  [of  neah,  nigh,  gebujie,  an  Inhabi¬ 
tant,  and  £elicnejry,  $,**.]  neighbourly  or  friendly  Carriage. 

Neighbourhood  [of  neajgebujie  and  ho^a,  Sax  ]  the 
whole  Body  of  Neighbours ;  alio  adjoining  Places  to  where  a 
Perfon,  Qfc.  dwells.  .  . 

Ne  injuft  e  vexes,  a  Writ  lying  for  a  Tenant  diftrained  by 
his  Lora  for  other  Services  than  he  ought  to  make, .  being  a 
Prohibition  to  the  Lord,  enjoining  him  not  to  diflrain. 

Neither  [ni’Seji,  Sax.]  none  of  the  two. 

Ne'kir  '1  [among  the  Mahometans]  an  Angel,  which 

Ne'ker  J  they  fancy,  together  with  another,  called  Mun- 
ker,  holding  a  great  Mace  in  their  Hands,  go  to  the  Graves 
of  the  Dead",  and  examine  them  of  their  Faith;  and  if  they 
find  them  Muffielmen,  i;  e.  true  Believers  [in  Mahomet,  &c.] 
they  permit  them  to  lie  at  rclb,  and  behold  Heaven  thro  a 
little  Window,  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  (it  being  their  no¬ 
tion,  that  all  Souls  lie  in  the  Graves  with  their  Bodies  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment)  but  if  thefc  Muffelmen  themfelves 
fhould  miftake  the  Angels,  by  reafon  of  their  Magnitude,  for 
God,  and  Worfhip  them,  then  they  give  them  a  Blow  with 


their  Mace,  and  they  are  fhut  up  blind  in  the  Grave,  arid 
don’t  fee  any  thing  of  Heaven. 

Ne'm^an  Games  [fo  called  of  the  Wood  Nemos  a  in  A- 
chain,  where  Hercules  flew  a  mighty  Lion]  folemn  Games  in- 
itituted  in  honour  of  Hercules .  r.The  Excrcifes  ufed,  were 
running  with  Horfes,  Foot-races,  Fighting  with  Whirl-bats, 
Quomng,  Wreflling,  Darting  and  Shooting.  And  the  Re¬ 
ward  of  him  that  came  offViaor,  was  at  firft  a  Crown  made 
of  an  Olive  Branch;  but  afterwards  a  Garland  of  Ivy. 

Nemesis  [of-fff  Gr.  i.  e.  a  Diflribution  to  e- 

very  one  according  to  Jullice]  the  Daughter  of  Jupiter  and  of 
Neceffity,  the  Goddefs  of  Punifhment  or  Revenge,  called  alfo 
A  dr  aft  ia  from  Adraftus,  who  firft  built  her  a  "Temple,  and 
alfo  Rhamnufia  of  Rhamnus,  the  Place  where  this  Temple 
was,  L.  She  was  painted  as  Juftice  is,  with  a  Sword  in  one 
Hand,  and  a  pair  of  Scales  in  the  other,  with  a  fad  Counte¬ 
nance  and  piercing  Eyes,  or  with  a  Bridle  and  a  Ruler. 

Ne'mine  contradicente  [/.  e.  none  contradicting]  a  Term 
commonly  ufed  in  Parliament  when  any  matter  is  carried  with 
the  univerfal  Affent. 

Ne'moral  [nemoralis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Grove. 

Nemoriva'gous  [nemorivagus,  L]  wandering  in  the 
Woods  and  Groves. 

Nemoro'se  [sotow/kj,  L  ]  full  of  Woods  and  Groves. 

Nemoxo'sity  [ nemorofttas ,  L]  fulnefs  of  Woods  and 
Groves. 

Nemore'nsis,  e  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  growing  in  Woods  or 
Groves,  L. 

Ne'morum  [in  Botan.  Writ]  of  the  Groves,  L. 

Nenu'farim  [with  Chymifts]  Spirits  in  the  Air. 

Nenu'thar,  a  Flower  call’d  a  Water  Lilly. 

Neo'gamist  [ neogamus ,  L.  of  »««> Gr.]  one  newly 
married. 

Neomeni'a  [  ivia  of  »«©-,  new',  and  pin,  Gr.  a  Moon] 
the  new  Moon  or  beginning  of  the  lunar  Month. 

Neophy'te  of  vs'®'  and  fnv,  Gr.  a  Plant]  one 

newly  entred  upon  any  Profeffion,  a  Learner  or  Novice;  al¬ 
fo  one  newly  converted  to  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

Neote'rick  [of  neotericus,  L.  of  viuTtyau ?,  Gr.]  modern. 

Neotro  phy  [; neotrophium ,  L.  of  of  *«£» 

Gr.]  a  Houfe  where  young  Perfons  are  brought  up. 

Nep,  the  Herb  Cat-mint. 

Nepe'nthes  [ni7ra3w  of  v*i,  negative  Particle,  and  o 
Gr.  grief]  a  kind  of  Herb,  which  being  put  into  Wine 
drives  away  Sadnefs;  fome  take  it  for  Buglofs,  others  for  He- 
lenium,  L. 


Nepe'ta  [with Botan]  the  Herb  Nep,  Cats-Mint  or  Ca¬ 
tmint,  L.  „  . ,  ... 

Nepha'lia  [>s»*M»,  Gr.]  the  Feafts  of  fober  Men,  a 
?eaft  and  Sacrifice  of  the  Greeks,  on  which  the  Atben.an>  of¬ 
fered  a  Drink  made  of  Water  and  Honey  to  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Memory  5  the  Nymphs,  Venus  and  Aurora.  They  burnt  with 
hefe  all  Woods,  except  that  of  the  Vine,  Mulberry  and  r  ig- 
ree,  which  they  did  not  offer  in  this  fober  Feaft,  they  being 

Symbols  of  Drunkennefs.  ...  , 

Nephel.®  [with  Phyft]  thofe  little  Spots  like  Clouds  or 

fh reads  that  appear  in  Urine,  /,. 


N- 


MepHEL^S,  white  Spots  on  the  furfacd  of  the  Nails  of  the 
fingers,  L. 

Nepheli'des  [with  Oculifts]  certain  fmall  white  Spots  in 
the  Eyes. 

Ne'phew  [ncjfa.  Sax.  nepbeu,  F.  of  ncpos,  L  ]  a  Brother 
or  Sifter’s  Son. 

Nephritic  [nephriticus,  L.  of  of  meJ-nt,  Gr.] 

troubled  with,  or  belonging  to  a  Pain  in  the  Reins,  Ufe. 

Nephri'ticum  lignum,  a  fort  of  Wood  which  grows  in 
new-  Spain,  good  in  Difeafes  of  the  Reins,  called  fiantalum 
caruleum,  L. 

Nephri'ticus  Lapis,  a  fort  of  green  Stone,  good  for  ne- 
phritick  Pains,  brought  from  Spain  and  the  Indies,  L. 

Nephri'tis  [vstei'w  of  Gr.  the  Rein]  a  Pain  in  the 
Reins  or  Kidneys,  which  proceeds  from  an  Inflammation,  or 
an  ill  Difpofition,  or  from  the  Gravel  and  Stone,  attended 
with  Vomiting  and  ftretching  of  the  Thigh,  L. 

NE'pHROs[v«?e?'f,  Gr.]  a  Kidney. 

Nephro'tomy  [of  ybffs  and  Toph,  Gr.  a  cutting]  a  cut¬ 
ting  or  opening  of  the  Kidneys. 

Nepota'tion,  riotoufnefs,  luxury.  L. 

N  epo'tism  [of  nepos,  L.  a  Nephew]  extravagancy,  F- 

Neptuna'lia,  Feftivals  celebrated  by  the  Antients  in 
Honour  of  Neptune. 

Ne'ptune  [of  nando,  i.  e.  fwimming,  or  of  nubendo,  L. 
i.  e-  covering,  becaufe  the  Sea  covers  the  Earth  or  as  others 
fay,  from  the  Lybian,  or  the  Egyptian  Word  nephia,  figni- 
fying  Capes,  Promontories,  and  the  Walks  or  Extremeties  of 
the  Ground  or  Sea  ]  The  Greeks  call  him  rn'sAi,  from  the 
Phoenician  Word  Pofedoni,  a  breaker  or  deftroyer  of  Ships, 
Neptune  was  one  of  the  Children  of  Saturn,  who  at  die  Di- 
vilion  of  the  World,  among  him  and  his  Brethren,  had  the 
Command  of  the  Sea  allotted  to  him:  His  Scepter  was  a 
Trident;  he  bears  a  Trident  inftead  of  a  Scepter,  becaufe 
Filhermen  in  filhing  make  frequent  ufe  of  a  Trident ;  or  be¬ 
caufe  this  three,  forked  Inftrument  is  very  apt  or  fit  for  ltir- 
ring  the  Earth.  And  his  Chariot  a  great  Sea- Shell,  drawn 
either  by  Whales  or  Sea  Monfters,  or  by  Horfes,  whofe 
lower  Parts  were  thofe  of  a  Filh.  His  Wife  was  called  Am- 
phitrite,  becaufe  the  Sea  does  compafs  the  Earth.  He  is 
feigned  to  have  taught  Men  the  ufe  of  an  Horfe,  which  he 
caufed  to  come  forth  of  the  Earth,  by  a  blow  of  his  Trident, 
at.  the  Difpute  that  he  had  with  Minerva,  about  giving  a 
Name  to  the  City  of  Athens,  in  the  Areopagus,  as  an  Olive- 
Tree  did  from  Minerva's  ftriking  the  Rock  with  her  Spear: 
But  becaufe  he  had  engag’d  himfelf  in  a  Confpiracy  againft 
Jupiter,  he  was  confin’d  to  the  Earth,  and  being  under  ftrait 
Circumftances,  was  neceflitated  to  offer  himfelf  to  the  Service 
of  Laomedon,  to  help  him  to  build  the  City  of  Troy.  The 
Tritons,  which  were  half  Men  and  half  Dolphins,  were  his 
Children,  who  attended  him,  founding  Shell-Trumpets.  By 
his  Converfation  with  the  Earth,  he  begot  the  Harpies,  Mon¬ 
fters  that  had  the  Faces  of  Maids,  but  Bodies  like  Vultures, 
with  Wings,  and  Clawson  their  Hands  and  Feet,  and  what¬ 
ever  they  touch'd  was  infefted  and  fpoiled;  and  whatfoever 
came  near  them  they  ftole. 

Neptune  was  a  God  in  great  Efteem  with  the  Romans,  not 
only  as  they  thought  him  to  have  the  Command  of  orje  of  the 
Elements',  but  becaufe,  they  fay,  he  advifed  them,  in  the 
firft  beginning  of  their  Empire,  when  there  was  a  fcarcity.  of 
Women  in  the  City,  to  fteal  the  Sabine  Virgins.  He  was 
called  Hippius  and  Equefier,  becaufe  he  taught  Men  the  Ufe 
of  Horfes,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Benefit  that  their 
Empire  had  received  from  Horfes,  they  inftituted  Horfe-Races 
in  honour  of  him.  He  had  a  famous  Temple  in  Rome,  in- 
rith’d  with  the  Spoils  of  many  Sea  Victories ;  but  Augufius 
the  Emperor,  caufed  his  Statue  to  be  pulled  down,  becaufe 
he  was  thought  to  have  railed  a  Tempeft  againft  him  at  Sea, 
where  he  was  like  to  have  been  drowned. 

So  that  Neptune  is  the  fame  with  that  Power  and  Virtue, 
which  is  contained  in  Moifturc. 

Neptune  is  called  »\p©-,  becaufe  all  things  which  the 
Earth  produces  are  done  by  the  power  and  efficacy  of  Moi- 
fture.  He  is  alfo called  EunxBw,  XnAytm  and  Ti*«k- 

all  which  Epithets  fignify  a  mover  of  the  Earth.  For 
the  Spirit  which  is  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  being  pent 
up  in  narrow  Streights.  feek  for  a  Paffage  out,  and  burfting 
out,  they  move  and  break  the  Earth.  And  that  Eruption 
fometimes  makes  a  bellowing. 

Ne'ptune  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  clad  in  a  Man¬ 
tle  of  Blue  or  Sea  Green,  trimmed  with  Silver,  with  long 
hoary  Hair,  riding  in  a  blue  Chariot,  drawn  by  monftrous 
Fifties,  or  elfe  on  the  Back  of  a  Dolphin,  holding  in  his 
Hand  a  filver  Trident. 

Ne're ids  [the  Daughters  of  Nereus]  Meremaids  or  Fifties 
the  upper  Parc  of  which  refembles  a  beautiful  Woman,  and 
the  reft  a  Fifli. 


Nr/reus  [  of  'wot ,  Gr.  ]  one  of  the  poetical  Deities 
of  the  Sea ;  the  Son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who  married  his 
Sifter  Doris,  and  whom  they  make  to  have  fifty  Daughters, 
called  Nereides.  The  Moral  of  which  Fable  is  fifty  particular 
Seas,  being  Parts  of  the  main  Sea  it  felf. 

Nereus,  is  the  Sea.  Jt  is  derived  of  »Vo  to  i.e. 

of  fwimming,  becaufe  we  fwim  through  the  Sea.  They  re¬ 
present  Nereus  as  an  old  Man,  becaufe  the  Froth  of  the  Sea 
reprefents  hoary-headednefs.  For  Leucothoe,  who  is  the 
Daughter  of  Nereus,  intimates  fomething  of  that  matter,  as 
much  as  to  fay  the  whiteneis  of  Froth. 

Nergal  [/.  e.  in  the Samaritan\L?.ng\izge,  aCock]  anldol 
of  the  Sun,  brought  into  Samaria  from  Perfia,  and  worlhip. 
ped  in  the  Form  of  a  Cock. 

Nergal  [‘TTU,  Heb.]  a  continual  Fire,  which  the  Per- 
fian  Magi  preferved  upon  an  Altar  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  Lights  of  the  Firmament.  This  Fire  was  always  kept 
burning,  Ike  the  \  eftal  1  ire  of  the  Romans ;  whcnloever 
they  meddled  with  this  Fire,  they  ufed  to  fing  Hymns  in 
honour  of  the  Sun.  The  Jewifb.  Writers  affirm,  that  this 
was  the  God  adored  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  obliged  to  quit  that  Country,  becaufe  he  would  not 
conform  to  that  Idolatry.  The  Perjians  were  wont  to  dedi¬ 
cate  to  the  Sun  a  Chariot  and  Horfes,  and  to  adore  that  glo¬ 
rious  Light  every  Morning.  The  Mahometans  do  ftill  feem 
to  perform  fome  kind  of  Devotion  to  the  rifingoftheSun,  fa- 
luting  affoon  as  they  fee  it  with  great  humility,  and  purifying 
themfelves  by  waffling.  The  Chaldeeans  were  wont  to  burn 
themfelves  in  honour  of  Nergal.  And  Curtius  tells  us,  that 
Alexander  was  an  Eye- Witnefs  of  this  Madnefs.  The  Per- 
lon  to  be  thus  facrificed  took  his  farewel  of  his  Friends  in  a 
publick  Banquet;  and  after  he  was  reduced  to  Allies  (fome 
Writers  fay)  the  cunning  Priefts  caufed  the  Devil  to  appear 
in  his  Shape  to  his  Acquaintance,  and  relate  to  them  ftrange 
Stories  of  the  other  World. 

Ne'rion  [Botany]  the  Rofe  Laurel. 

Ne'roly,  a  fort  of  Perfume. 

Ne'rval  Bones  [with  Anatornijls]  the  Bones  of  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Head. 

Nervo'se  T  [nervofus,  L.]  finewy,  ftrongly  made  in 
Ne'rvous  j  Body. 

Ne'rvousness,  fulnefs  of  nerves,  fmewinefs,  ftrength,  Ufe. 
Nervous  Juice  or  Spirit,  is  a  pure,  fubtil,  volatile  Hu¬ 
mour,  commonly  called  the  Animal  Spirits ;  fecreted  from 
the  arterial  Blood  in  the  cortical  Part  of  the  Brain,  collected 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  driven  thence  by  the  force  of 
the  Heart,  into  the  Cavities  of  the  Nerves,  to  be  by  them 
convey’d  throughout  the  Body,  for  the  purpofes  of  Senfation 
and  Animal  Motion. 

Nerve  [nervus,  L.]  or  Sinew,  a  white,  round,  long 
Body,  compofed  of  feveral  Threads  or  Fibres;  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  Brain  or  the  fpinal  Marrow  ;  and  diftributed 
thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body ;  ferving  for  the  Conveyance 
of  the  Animal  Spirits,  for  the  performance  of  Senfation  and 
Motion. 

Nerve  [with  Botan  ]  a  long  Filament  or  tough  String, 
which  runs  acrofs  or  length  ways  in  the  Leaf  of  a  Plant;  as 
in  Plantane,  Ufe. 

OlfaBory  Nerves,  call’d  by  Anatomifts  Par  OlfaBorium, 
i.  e.  the  olfadtory  Pair,  arife  in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Brain  a 
little  below  the  Os  Frontis,  and  are  pretty  thick  near  the  Os 
Cribrofum,  and  are  there  called  ProceJJi/s  Papi/lares;  when 
they  have  made  their  way  through  the  Os  Cribrofum,  they 
are  diftributed  throughout  the  Membranes  of  the  Nofe ;  their 
ufe  being  in  the  fenlation  of  Smellimg. 

Optick  Nerves  [Anatomy]  are  Nerves  which  pafs  through 
the  Scull,  in  two  Perforations  of  the  Bafis  of  it,  a  little  above 
the  Sella  Equina,  from  whence  they  proceed  to  the  Tunicks 
of  the  Eye,  whereof  the  Retina,  which  is  fuppofed  to  receive, 
the  Objebls  of  Vifion,  is  an  extenfion  of  the  inner  or  me¬ 
dullary  Part  alone. 

Pathetick  N  erves  [Ar.atf]  are  certain  Nerves  which  arife 
behind  the  Tefles,  and  pafs  out  of  the  Skull  at  the  fame  Fora¬ 
men  of  the  former  Pair,  and  fpend  themfelves  wholly  on  the 
trochlear  Mufcle. 

Intercojlal  Nerves  [Anatomy]  are  compos’d  of  nervous  Fi¬ 
laments,  deriv’d  partly  from  the  Brain,  viz.  the  Branches  of 
the  fifth  and  fixth  Pair,  and  partly  from  the  Spinal  Marrow, 
by  thofe  Branches  they  receive  from  the  vertebral  Nerves. 

Cervical Nerv es  [Anat.]  thefe  confift  of  feven  Pair,  the 
firft  and  fecond  Pair  arife  betwen  the  firft  and  fecond  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck ;  the  fecond  Pair  contributes  the  main  Branch  to¬ 
wards  the  formation  of  the  diaphragmatick  Nerves ;  the  three 
laft  Pair  of  the  Neck,  joining  with  the  two  firft  of  the  Dor- 
film  or  Thorax,  make  the  Brachial  Nerves. 


Dorfal 
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Dorfal Nerves  \_Anat.]  are  twelve  in  Number,  thefe  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Brachial  Nerves  all,  except  the  two  upper  Pair 
and  are  generally  diitributed  into  the  intercollal  and  abdomi¬ 
nal  Mulcles,  th o  Pleura,  and  the  external  Parts  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax. 

The  Lumbal  Nerves  [Anat.  ]  of  thefe  there  are  five  Pair 
the  firft  of  which  fends  two  Branches  to  the  lower  fide  of  the 
Diaphragm ;  the  fecond,  fome  Twigs  to  the  genital  Parts ; 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  three  following,  to  give  the  firft 
Roots  to  the  crural  Nerves.  The  reft  of  the  Branches  of  the 
lumbal  Nerves,  are  diitributed  into  the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins 
adjacent  Parts. 

Brachial  Nerves  [Ana/.]  are  produced  partly  from  the 
Cervical,  and  partly  from  the  Dorfal.  After  the  feveral 
Branches  whereof  thefe  Nerves  are  compofed,  have  been  va- 
rioufly  compleated  and  united,  they  run  a  little  way  in  a 
Trunk,  and  then  divide  again  into  feveral  Branches,  and  are 
varioufly  diitributed  into  the  Mufcles  of  the'  Skin  and  Arms. 

The  Crural  Nerves  [An at.]  are  compos’d  of  an  Union  of 
fix  or  feven  Pair,  viz.  the  three  lait  of  the  Lumbal,  and  the 
three  or  four  firft  of  the  Os  Sacrum.  This  is  the  largeft  and 
firmelt  Trunk  in  the  Body.  Thefe  fpend  their  upper 
Branches  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh  and  Skin,  as  far  as  to 
the  Knee,  and  then  proceed  in  a  Trunk  downwards,  which 
fends  forth  its  Branches  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Toes. 

Diaphragmatick  Nerves  [An at.]  thefe  Nerves  proceed 
from  the  Cervicals.  After  thefe  Nerves  have  joined  in  a 
Trunk,  they  run  through  the  Mediaftinum,  and  arriving  at 
the  Diaphragm,  they  fend  out  feveral  Branches,  home  of  them 
into  the  muicular,  and  others  into  the  tendinous  Part  of  it. 

Nerves  [Architect.]  are  the  Mouldings  of  the  projeding 
Arches  of  Vaults;  or  luch  as  arife  from  the  Branches  of  O- 
gives,  and  crofs  each  other  diagonally  in  Gothick  Vaults,  and 
ferve  to  feparate  the  nervous  Spirit.  See  Pendentives. 

Nesh,  nice,  tender,  delicate. 

Ness  T  [nepTe,  Sax.]  a  promontory  that  runs  into  the 
Nee'se  J  Sea,  like  a  Nofe. 

Nest  [ne/r,  Sax.]  a  Lodgment,  lodging  Place  of  Birds, 
(tfc. 

Nest  of  Chefs,  three  in  number. 

Ne'stling  [of  ni/tfian.  Sax.  or  nefMert,  Teut.]  making 
a  Nell;  alfo  fluffing  and  lhuffling  up  and  down,  as  reftlefs ; 
alfo  a  young  Bird  in,  or  juft  taken  out  of  the  Nell. 

Nestorians  [of  Neforius,  a  Monk]  a  Sedl  of  Hereticks, 
whofe  diftinguilhing  Tenet  was,  that  there  were  two  Na¬ 
tures  in  Jefus  Chrif,  and  that  Mary  was  the  Mother  of  Je- 
fus,  but  not  the  Mother  of  God. 

Net  [ne'e,  Sax.]  a  Device  for  catching  Fifli,  Birds,  Ac. 
Net  Mafonry,  a  particular  way  of  Muring  or  Walling. 
Ne'ther  [ni’SeJi,  S/ue.]  lower. 

Ne'thermost  [ni’Sejimoytr,  S/?*.]  the  lowermoft. 
Netherlands,  the  low  Countries  of  Flanders,  Holland, 
Titaland,  &c. 

Netiro'nchion  [•vrn&rxw,  Gr.]  an  Inftrument  called  a 
Duck’s-Bill,  ufed  to  draw  a  dead  Child  out  of  the  Womb. 

N  e'ttincs  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  Ropes  fiezed  together 
Grate-wife,  with  Rope-yarn,  and  fomedmes  made  to  llretch 
upon  the  Ledges,  from  the  Wafte-Trees  to  the  Roof-Trees, 
from  the  Top  of  the  Fore-caftle  to  the  Poop,  Ac. 

To  Nettle  [onaetlan,  &?.*•.]  to  difpleafe,  to  vex,  to 
tcafe. 

A  Ne'ttle  [net],  Sax.]  a  Hinging  Herb. 

Ne'ver  [naejcjte,  Sax.]  at  no  Time. 

Ne'vermore  [naejejie  maeji.  Sax.]  never,  at  no  Time. 
Neurochondro'des  [of  isu:ov,  a  Nerve,  and  a 

Cartilage]  a  Ligament  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  membranous. 

Neu'rodes  [according  to  Dr.  Willis]  a  lingring  Fever;  fo 
named,  becaufe  the  nervous  Juice  is  corrupted,  and  thereby 
caufes  an  Atrophy,  or  defedl  of  Nourilhment,  and  thence  a 
decay  in  the  Body.  L. 

Neuro'graphy  [vsUg^or  and  y&i<pa>,  Gr  ]  a defeription  of 
the  Nerves. 

Neuroi'des  [h t/gy/Ar,  Gr.]  the  Herb  wild  Beet.  L. 
Neuro'logy  [neurologia,  L.  of  Ku&r  a  Nerve, 

and  AO/®',  Gr.]  a  difcourle  or  Treatife  of  the  Nerves  in  a  hu¬ 
man  Body. 

Neurosp aston  [yiogfotTZ Brcv,  Gr.]  an  Herb  bearing  a 
black  Grape,  with  a  Nerve  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Neuroticks  [no^-mf,  Gr  ]  Remedies  againft  Difeafes  of 

the  Nerves. 

N eu  roTimus  [>tv£j)TO/u(GP,  Gr.]  an  Anatomift  who  diffefls 
human  Bodies,  on  account  of  the  knowledge  of  pleafe. 

NeuroTomy  [of  ni£>i of  ftCyii  and  my*,  Gr,  a  feflion] 
a  Sedlion,  Cutting  or  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves. 

Neu'ter,  neither.  L. 

To  be  Neuter,  to  be  of  neither  party/ 
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Neuter  Gender  [with  Grammarians]  a  Gender  in  Greek 
an<XT  ' Un’  ,s  ne'1[:her  Malculine  nor  Feminine. 

Neu'th  a  [with  Chymifs]  a  little  Skin  growing  to  the  Ears 
or  Eyes  of  new  born  Infants. 

Neutral  [neutralis,  L.]  neither  6f  the  one  or  the  other. 

nFrLE  njRAL  SaJ‘S  tin  Chdmfrf\  fuch  Salts  as  partake  both 
of  the  Nature  of  an  Acid  and  Alkali. 

t™0TrdmS.  to  Mr.  Boyle]  certain  Spirits 

IS  m-Tntar,’  ard  f°me  forts  of  ponderous  Woods* 
which  diff  er  m  Quality  from  other  Spirits ;  Adiaphorus  Spirits. 

Neutrality  [neutralite,  F.]a  being  neuter,  the  State 
or  Condition  of  one  who  is  neuter;  a  middle  Condition  be¬ 
tween  a  Friend  and  an  Enemy. 

Ne/utr  ALNESS,  neutrality,  the  not  being  of  either  Partv. 
Neu™o  Paffive  [in  Gram.]  Verbs  Neuter,  having  their 
preterperfeft  Tenfe  formed  of  a  paffive  Participle 

Ne  w  [neo  je  or  nipe,  Sax.  neuf  F.]  frefh,  of  late  Date  or 
-L'ays  ’f  °‘  httle  Handing,  never  ufed  or  worn  before. 

Ne'w  Year's  Gift,  a  Prefent  made  on  the  firft  of  January, 
a  Cultom  now  in  ufe  amongft  us,  which  we  deriv’d  from  the 
Romans,  who  offered  Prefents  to  the  Emperors  in  the  Capitol 
altho’  they  were  abfent.  r 


Ni 


wness  [of  niptic.  Sax.]  latenefs,  frefhnefs,  Ac. 


Ne'w  el  [in  Architecture]  is  the  upright  Poll,  that  the 
winding  Stairs  turn  round  about. 

Newft,  a  fmall  fort  of  Lizard. 

News,  new  Intelligence  of  Affairs. 

Next  [next, 

Ni'as  [of  „ias,  F.]  fimple,  filly,  foolifh,  Whence  a  Nias 
Hawk,  is  one  newly  taken  out  of  the  Neil,  and  not  able  to 
help  herfelf ;  Hence  alfo  our  Word  Nifey,  for  a  filly  Perfon.- 

To  Nibble  [of  fctubdCtt,  Du.]  to  bite  a  little  and  little 
by  degrees. 

Ni'bchaz  [WD  of  HU]  as  a  certain  learned  Writer  ima¬ 
gines;  and  therefore  he  thinks,  this  God,  was  the  fame  with 
the  Egyptian  Anubis,  who  was  worihipped  in  the  Image  of  a 
Dog. 

Nice  [neyc,  Sax.]  tender,  fqueamifh,  ticklifh;  difficult, 
dangerous ;  alfo  affedled,  dainty,  exadl,  curious,  fubtil. 

Ni'c  eness,  daintinefs,  exadlnefs,  Ac. 

Nicety  [ofneyc,  Sax.]  a  Dainty,  aCuriofity;  alfoaCri- 
ticifm. 

Nicene,  of  or  belonging  to  Nice,  a  City  in  Bithynia,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  firft  general  Council  in  the  Year  3 1 4  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Emperor  Conflantine  the  Great,  at  which 
were  3 1 8  Bifhops  prefent. 

Ni'cene  Creed,  a  Creed  or  Confeffion  of  Faith,  drawn  up 
by  the  Clergy  in  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Niche  [in  Architecture]  a  Cavity  in  the  thicknefs  of  a  Wall, 
to  place  a  Figure  or  Statue  in. 

Angular  Niche,  one  formed  in  the  Corner  of  a  Building. 

Ground  Niche,  one  which  inllead  of  bearing  upon  a  Maf- 
five,  has  its  rife  from  the  Ground. 

Ni'chils  [in  Common  Law]  are  IiTues  or  Debts,  which  the 
Sheriff-,  being  oppofed,  fays  are  worth  nothing,  by  reafon 
that  the  Parties  that  fhould  pay  them  are  nothing  worth. 

Nicholai'tans  [fo  called  of  Nicholas  a  Deacon  o fjeru- 
faletn]  one  of  the  moll  antient  Sefls,  who  held  that  married 
Women  fhould  be  common  to  take  away  all  Caufe  of  Jea- 
loufy. 

To  Nick  [prob.  of  tlftfi,  Teut.]  to  do  in  the  very  Point  of 
Time ;  to  hit  upon  exactly;  to  notch. 

To  Nick  the  Pin,  is  to  drink  juft  to  the  Place  of  a  Pin, 
about  the  middle  of  a  wooden  Cup  or  Bowl. 

Nick  of  Time,  [of  ntc!t>  Teut.  a  moment,  or  niClatio  a 
wink]  the  very  Moment. 

Nick  Name  [prob.  ofnidjt,  Teut.  not  or  nought,  q.  d. 
not  the  name]  a  name  given  a  Perfon  in  derifion  or  drollery. 

Ni'ckumfoop  [incert.  Etym. []  a  meer  Block-head,  Dolt  or 
Sot ;  a  fenfelcls,  dull  witted  Fellow ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  an  ob- 
feene  Signification. 

Nico'demites,  a  Se£t  of  Hereticks  in  Switzerland,  fo  de¬ 
nominated  from  Nicodmus,  from  profeffing  their  Faith  in 
Private. 

Nicotia'na  [fo  called  of  John  Nicot,  who  firft  lent  it  from 
Portugal  into  France,  A.  C.  1 560]  Tobacco. 

Nicopho'rus  [M»9fy®“,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Ivy,  called  Smi- 
lax.  L. 

Nicta'ria  [vlx(SP,  Gr.  viflory]  Sacrifices  and  publick  Ban¬ 
quets,  which  Conquerers  made  after  Viftory  obtained. 

Nicta'tion,  a  winking  or  twinkling  with  the  Eye. 

M?ot£/vjimNictitans  [in  Anatomy]  the  winking  Mem¬ 
brane;  a  thin  Membrane  that  cover  the  Eyes  of  feveral  Birds 
and  other  Animals,  which  is  fo  thin  they  can  fee  pretty  well 
through  it;  it  skreens  them  from  too  much  light.  L. 

Nide  of  Pheafants  [of  nidus,  L.  a  Neff]  a  Flock  of  them. 

5  Z  Ni'- 


Ni'deruJG?  roU  iyord- ]  a  Coward,  a  Hen-hearted  Fel- 
Ni'orNG  >\QW' 

Ni'thinc  3 

Ni'dget  [nigaude,  F.]  an  Idiot,  a  Ample  Fellow.  . 
NidificaHion,  a  making  or  building  of  Nells  as  Birds  do. 
Niece,  a  Ihe  Coufin,  a  Kinfwoman,  a  Brother  or  Siller’s 

Daughter,  F.  .  ,  v> 

NiE'nt  Comprife  [ Law  Phrafe]  an  exception  made  to  a  re- 
tition  as  unjuft,  becaufe  the  Thing  defired  is  not  compriled  or 
contained  in  that  Aft  or  Deed  whereupon  the  Petition  is 
grounded. 

Ni'flE,  a' Thing  of  little  or  no  Value.  Lazo  Term. 

A  Nig  [of  m'ffjj  gUaCOC^  Uinfhew,  or  of  riftk 
A  Nigg  j  JjfJCtl,  i-  e.  one  that  goes  as  near  as  can  be,  or 
of  negando,  L.  denying  Skinner]  a  covetous  Perfon. 

Niggard  [fome  derive  it  q.  d.  of  Nickbardi  but  Minfhezu 
of  nigb  garder,  F.  and  Skinner  of  negando,  denying;  becaufe 
a  covetous  Man  denies  himfelf,  &c.  neceflariesj]  a  fordid, 
covetous,  griping  Perfon. 

Niggardliness,  fordid  covetoufnefs. 

Niggardish,  fomething  niggardly. 

Nige'lla  [with  Botanifts]  the  Herb  Fennel  Flower.  L. 
Niger,  a ,  um  [in  Bot.  Writ  ]  black,  nigro,  a,  is,  with 
black. 

Nige'rrimus,  a,  aw  [in  Bot  an.  Writ.]  blacked  or  very 
black,  nigerrimo,  a,  is,  with  the  moft  black.  L. 

Nigh  [neah.  Sax.]  hard  by. 

Nighness  [neah-neJTe,  Sax.]  nearnefs. 

Night  [ni^hT,  S./*.]  that  Time  while  the  Sun  is  below 
the  Horizon. 

Night  Mar  T  [of  ttlflt*,  Dan.  evil]  a  ftoppage  of  the  a- 
Night  Marej  nimal  Spirits  in  the  Night-time;  fo  that 
the' Body  cannot  move. 

Night  [in  Painting ,  &c.]  is  reprefented  clothed  in  a  black 
Mantle,  fpotted  with  Stars  of  Gold. 

Night  Rail,  a  Ihort  Cloak  of  Linen  or  Muflin,  worn  by 
Women  in  their  Chambers. 

Night  Raven,  a  fort  of  Owl. 

Night  Spell,  a  Prayer  againft  the  Night-Mare. 
NiGHT-Sbade  [nihtr-yceato,  Sax.]  an  Herb. 

Ni'ghtingale  [nihfce£ale,  Sax.]  a  fine  finging  Bird. 
Nigre'scent  [ nigrej'cens ,  L.]  growing  black. 
Nigrifa'ction,  a  making  black,  L. 

Nicrior,  us  [in  Botan.  Writ  ]  blacker,  nigriore,  i,  ibus, 
with  blacker. 

Nihil,  nothing.  L. 

Nihils  T  [in  Corn.  Law]  a  Word  which  the  Sheriff  an- 
Nichils  j  fwers,  who  is  oppofed,  concerning  Debts  which 
are  illeviable,  and  nothing  worth,  by  reafon  of  the  infuffici- 
ency  of  the  Perfons  from  whom  due. 

Nihil  Capiat,  &c,  a  Form  ufed  when  Judgment  is  given 
againft  the  Plaintiff,  fo  as  to  bar  his  Adion  or  overthrow  his 
Writ,  L. 

Nihil  Dicit  [Lazv  Phrafe]  is  a  failing  to  put  in  an  Anfwer 
to  the  Plaintiff’s  Plea,  by  the  Day  affigned,  L. 

Nihilo'rum  Clericus,  the  Clerk  of  the  Nichils,  an  Officer 
in  the  Exchequer,  who  makes  a  Roll  of  the  Sums  that  are 
nichiled  by  the  Sheriff. 

To  Nill  [nillan,  S<rx]  to  be  unwilling,  to  be  loath  to  do. 
Nilo'metre,  an  Inftrument  ufed  among  the  Antients  to 
Meafure  the  height  of  the  Water  in  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile. 

To  Nim  [of  niman,  &?.*.]  to  filch,  to  fteal  by  little  and 
little. 

Ni'mBis,  a  Term  ufed  by  Antiquaries,  for  a  Cirele  round 
the  Heads  of  Emperors  on  certain  Medals,  and  refembling 
the  Aureola  or  Cirles  of  light  placed  round  the  Heads  of  the 
Images  of  Saints. 

Ni'mble  [lictnen,  Du.  to  catch  up  haftily]  agile,  quick, 
ready. 

Ni'mbleness,  agility,  quicknefs. 

Nimbi'ferous  [ nimbifer ,  L.]  that  brings  Storms  and  Tem- 
pefts. 

Nimbo'se  \nimbofus,  L.]ftormy,  tempeftuous,  cloudy. 
Nimi'ety  [ nimietas ,  L.]  too  great,  abundance,  overmuch- 
nefs. 

Nincompoop,  a  meer  Block-head,  Dolt  or  Sot. 

N  iNE[ne£en,  Sax.]  ix.  9. 

Nineteen  [ne^en-tien,  Sax.]  xix.  19. 

Ni'nny  \ninnarius,  L.  Barb.]  a  contented  Cuckold. 
Ni'nny  [ ninno ,  Span,  a  Child]  a  filly,  forry  Wretch,  apt 
to  be  made  a  Fool  of,  a  Ninny  Hammer. 

Niobe,  was  the  Daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  Wife  of  Pelops, 
who  having  fix  Sons  and  fix  Daughters,  was  fo  elated  with 
her  Felicity,  that  fhe  preferr’d  herielf  before  Latona,  and  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Poets)  had  all  her  Children  flain  by  the  God- 


defs,  for  her  Infolence  ;  for  which'  Calamity  fire  wept  herfelf 
to  Death,  lofing  her  Speech,  and  remaining  Stupid  without 
moving,  which  gave  the  Poets  occafion  to  feign,  that  fhe  was 
turned  into  a  Stone  ;  or  as  PalaphafUs  fays,  the  truth  of  the 
Fidion  is,  that  Niobe  being  bereaved  of  her  Children  by 
Death,  commanded  her  Statue  to  be  made  in  Stone  (and  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  mournful  Pollure)  and  fet  upon  her  Children’s  Se¬ 
pulchre.  She  is  faid  to  have  liv’d  A.  M.  2Z40. 

To  Nip  [[itappeU,  Tout.]  to  pinch. 

A  Nip,  a  pinch. 

the  fharp  point  of  a  Pen, 

Ni'ppers  [in  a  Ship]  finall  Ropes  to  hold  the  Cable  to  the 
Capftan,  when  the  Cable  is  fo  flimy,  wet  or  great,  that  it 
cannot  be  ftraitened  with  the  bare  Hand. 

Nippers  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inftrument  ufed  in  difmem- 
bring  an  animal  Body. 

Ni  pple  [nypele,  Sax.]  the  Teat  of  a  Woman’s  Breaft. 
Nipping  [of klltippen,  Tout.]  pinching. 

Ni'sa  n  [Jtw.  Heb.]  the  feventh  Month  of  the  Jezvs  civil 
Year,  which  is  about  our  September. 

Ni'si  prius,  the  Name  of  a  Writ,  fo  called  from  the  two 
Latin  Words  in  it  in  this  Sentence;  Nifi  apud  talem  locum 
prius  venerint,  i-  e.  unlefs  they  come  before  to  fuch  a  Place. 
And  by  this  Writ  the  Sheriff  is  obliged  to  bring  to  Weflmin- 
Jier  the  Men  impannelled  at  a  certain  Day,  or  before  the 
Juftices  of  the  next  Affizes,  unlefs,  &c. 

\rfSfr  Nislee'  [in  Heraldry]  as  Croix  Niflee,  Nyllee , 
v— *  I — or  Nillee,  F.  is  like  a  crofs  Cercelee,  but  fome- 
iwj  T~2)  thing  narrower,  and  never  pierced ;  but  others 
J  fay,  it  ought  to  be  always  pierced;  and  fome  fay 
it  is  fame  with  the  Crofs  moline  fable.  Columbier  fays,  it  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  Anni  hilee,  i.  e.  annihilated,  or  fo  fmalland 
flender,  that  it  feems  to  be  reduced  almoft  to  nothing.  See  the 
Figure. 

Ni'sroch  which  fome  take  to  be  derived  and 

compounded  of  NUD,  to  exalt,  and  Urn,  to  enlarge]  and  fo 
to  exprefs  the  high  and  fpacious  Heavens,  which,  as  Herodo¬ 
tus  relates,  the  antient  Perfians  worfhipped,  or  of  “HID,  an 
Eagle,  being  the  Image  of  an  EaglenoT  as  Eufebius  thinks, 
was  the  Ark  of  Noah  it  felf,  and  a  rejfrefentation  of  it,  which 
was  worfhipped  by  the  Eaftern  People.  The  Name  of  an 
antient  Idol  among  the  Affyrians. 

Ni'sus  [in  Philofophy]  an  endeavour  an  Inclination  of  one 
Body  towards  another,  L. 

Ni'tent  \_nitens,  L.3lhining 
Ni'tid  [nitidus,  L]neat,  trim,  clean. 

Ni'trated  [nitratus,  L.]  mixed  with  Nitre. 

NFtre  [ nitrum ,  L.]  a  Salt  impregnated  with  abundance 
of  Spirits  out  of  the  Air,  which  render  it  volatile. 

Spirit  of  Nitre  [with  Chymijls]  the  belt  fort  of  Aqua. 
Fortis,  ufed  in  diflolving  Metals,  &c. 

NFtrous  [nit'rofus,  L.]  full  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  Nitre.- 
Ni'trbm  [vFr©»,  Gr,  pTU.  Heb.  N1DJ,  Syriack,  fo  cal¬ 
led  of  Nitria,  a  Town  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  antiently  made 
in  great  Quantities]  Salt-Petre,  which  is  either  natural  or 
artificial. 

Ni'sey  [of  niais,  F.]  a  Fool  or  filly  Fellow. 

Ni'val  [ nivalis ,  L.]  pertaining  to,  or  white  as  Snow. 
NFxidii  [fo  called  of  nixus,  the  Pangs  or  Throws  of  a 
Woman  in  Travel]  certain  Gods  among  the  Romans,  that 
prefided  over  Women  in  Childbirth,  in  whole  Form  they 
were  reprefented,  and  had  three  Statues  in  the  Capitol  over 
agninft  Minerva' s  Altar,  having  been  brought  out  of  Afia , 
after  the  Defeat  of  Antiochus. 

Ni'xus,  force,  ftraining,  labour,  L- 
Nixus  [ Aftron .]  a  conllellation  or  duller  of  Stars,  which 
reprelents  Hercules  having  his  Knee  bent,  and  endeavouring 
to  ftrike  at  the  Head  of  a  Dragon. 

Nobi'liary,  a  Colledion  or  hiftorical  Account  of  the 
noble  Families  of  a  Nation  or  Province. 

Nobi'litated  [ nobilitatus ,  L.]  made  noble  or  famous. 
Nobi'lity  [ nobilitas ,  L.]  is  defined  to  be  an  illuftrious 
Defcent,  and  confpicuous  of  Anceftors ,  with  a  Succeffion  of 
Arms,  conferred  on  fome  one  (and  by  him  to  his  Family)  by 
the  Prince,  by  Law,  or  by  Cuflom,  as  a  Reward  of  the  good 
and  virtuous  Adions  of  him  that  performed  them. 

Nobility,  a  Quality  that  dignifies  or  renders  a  Perfon 
noble :  particularly  that  raifes  a  Perfon  pofiefied  of  it  above 
a  Pealant  or  Commoner.  The  quality  or  degree  of  a  Noble¬ 
man;  alio  the  whole  Body  of  Noblemen ;  alio  Fame,  Repu¬ 
tation,  Renown. 

Nobility,  the  Italians  thus  fatyrize  Nobility,  the  Dukes 
and  Earls  of  Germany  (every  Son  of  a  Duke  being  a  Duke, 
and  every  Daughter  of  a  Dutchefs  being  a  Dutchefs)  the 
Dons  of  Spain,  the  Monfieurs  of  France,  the  Bilhops  of  Italy, 

( every 


every  City  having  a  Bifhop)  the  Nobility  of  Hungary,  the 
Lairds  of  Scotland,  the  Knights  of  Naples,  and  the  younger 
Brethren  of  England,  make  all  together  a  poor  Company. 

Divine  Nobility,  has  its  refpeft  to  the  original  of  the 
Soul  which  comes  from  Heaven,  and  depends  on  the  Power 
of  God.  If  this  were  well  confidcred,  the  worldly  Nobility 
would  be  lefs  valued,  and  we  fhould  be  rendered  the  more 
capable  of  moral  Nobility.  This  is  alfo  called  Heavenly  or 
Theological. 

Human  or  worldly  Nobility,  regards  Blood,  and  a  Ge¬ 
nealogy  of  many  Anceftors.  This  worldly  or  human  Nobi¬ 
lity  depends  upon  the  good  Fortune  of  our  Birth.  This  is 
called  Political- 

Moral  Nobility,  refers  only  to  Virtue,  which  is  to  gain 
us  Efteem  ;  and  this  depends  on  our  own  free  Will,  and  is 
alfo  called  Philofophical. 

Dative  Nobility,  is  fuch  as  has  been  acquired  by  fome 
Merits  or  Deeds,  and  conferr’d  by  the  Prince,  &e. 

Native  Nobility,  is  what  paffes  from  Father  to  the 
Son,  and  makes  the  Son  noble,  becaufe  his  Father  was  fo. 

No'ble  [nobilis,  L.]  great,  renowned;  alfo  generous, 
free;  alfo  railed  above  the  Commonalty  and  Gentry. 

Noble  Parts  of  the  Bod y,  the  Brain,  Heart  and  Liver. 

A  Noble,  an  antient  Coin  iu  value  6s  and  8  d ;  a  Scotch 
Noble  in  value  6  d  farthing  Englijh. 

A  Noble  \jiobilis,  I..]  a  Nobleman. 

No'bleman,  a  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Vifcount,  and 
Baron. 

No'bleness  [ 'nobilitas ,  L.-]  is  either  a  being  noble  in 
Blood;  greatnefs  of  Mind  or  Exprefhon. 

No'bless,  Nobility  or  Noblemen,  O. 

No'cent  [nouns,  L.]  guilty  of  foine  Crime,  hurtful,  mif- 
chievous. 

No'cive  [ nocivus ,  L.^  hurtful. 

Nocta'mbulo,  one  who  walks  in  the  Night,  or  in  his 
Sleep,  L. 

Noctambula'tion,  a  walking  in  the  Night,  or  in  Sleep. 
Nocti'ferous  [noftifer,  L.]  Night  bringing. 
Nocti'vagant  [noRivagus,  L.]  wandering  by  Night. 
Noctiluca,  fhining  in  the  Night,  L. 

Mr.  Boyle  diltinguifhes  them  into  three  forts, 

1.  The  gummous  Noctiluca,  which  is  by  lome  call’d  the 
corf /lent  or  conjlant  NoRiluca,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
fident  Body. 

2.  The  Liquid  Noctiluca,  which  it  is  very  probable  is 
only  the  former  diffolved  in  a  proper  Liquor. 

3.  The  Aerial  Noctiluca,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  would 
immediately  begin  to  fhine  on  being  expofed  to  the  open  Air. 

Noctiluca  [with  Chymifs]  fubihnces  Chymically  pre¬ 
pared,  which  will  fhine  of  thcmfelves  in  the  Dark,  without 
being  expofed  to  the  Light  or  Air,  L. 

No'cturn  [noRurnus,  L.]  a  nofturnal ;  alfo  nightly. 
Noctu'rlabe  [Aflronomy]  an  Inflrument  to  find  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Star  about  the  Pole. 

Noctu'rnal  [noRurnum,  L.]  See  NoRurlabe. 

No  cturns  [in  Roman  Catholick  Churches]  part  of 
Nocturnals J  the  Matins  or  Church  Service,  that  are 
faid  about  Midnight,  being  certain  Pfalms  and  Prayers,  in 
Imitation  of  the  antient  Chriftians,  who  faid  them  in  the 
Night  for  fear  of  the  Heathens.  _ 

To  be  Nocturnal  [Aftrology]  thofe  Signs  and  Planets  are 
faid  to  be  nofturnal,  in  which  paflive  Qualities  excel,  as 
moifture  and  drinefs. 

Nocturnal  Arch[Aftronomy\  is  that  fpace  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens  which  the  Sun,  Moon  or  Stars  run  through,  fiom  their 

Jetting  to  their  rifing.  ,  .  _  ,  , 

Noctu'rnlabe  [of  noRurnus,  L.  and  Gr.  to  take] 

an  Inflrument  ufed  to  find  out  the  Hour  of  the  Night  by 
the  Pole  Star,  and  either  greater  or  lefler  Bear. 

Noctu'rnous  [noRurnus,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  Night. 
No'cument  [in  a  Law  Sen/'e]  a  nufance,  L. 

To  Nod  [nutare,  L.  of  »**'-,  Gr.]  to  make  a  Sign  by  mo¬ 
ving  the  Head ;  alfo  to  Sleep.  .  ,  ,  ,  T  , 

A  Nod  [nut us,  L-]  a  Motion  or  Sign  made  with  the  Head. 
No'dated  [nodatus,  L.]  tied  in  Knots. . 

No'dated  Hyperbola  [in  Mathem\  a  kind  of  Hyperbola, 
which  in  turning  round,  croffes  it  felt. 

Noda'tion,  knottinefs  or  the  making  of  Knots,  L. 

No  ddle  [of  nod,  L  ]  the  Head. 

No'ddy  [ naudiu ,  F.]a  filly  Fellow. 

A  Node  [nodus,  L.]  a  Knot  or  Noofe. 

A  Node  [in  Dialling ]  the  Axis  or  Cock  of  a  Dial;  a  Hole 
in  the  Cieling  of  a  Room  or  Pane  of  Glafs  in  a  Window  to 
make  a  Dial  on  the  Floor,  Wall,  Cieling,  &c-  . 

'  Node  [with  Sarr]  a  gummy  Swelling,  cauied  by  the  fet¬ 
tling  of  grofs  Humours  between  the  Bone  and  the  Periolteum. 


Nodes  [in  Aftronomy 3  two  Points  wherein  the  Orbit  of  a 
Planet  interfefts  the  Ediptick;  and  that  Point  or  Node 
where  a  Planet  paffes  out  of  the  Southern  Latitude  into  the 
Northern ;  is  called  the  North  Node  or  afcending  Node ;  and 
that  Point  where  the  Planet  paffcth  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  is  called  the  fouthern  or  defcending  Node. 

No'dia  [with  Botan-~\  a  Herb  called  Mulary. 

Nodo'nus'1  [among  the  Romans ]  a  certain  Deity  to  whom 
Nodi'sus  they  attributed  the  forming  of  the  Joints,  and 
Knots  in  Corn. 

Nodo'se  [nodofus,  L.]  knotty,  full  of  Knots. 

Nodo'sity  [nodofitas,  L.]  knottinefs. 

No  dus  Q  [in  Pharmacy ]  a  little  Bag  of  phyfical  Ingrc- 
No'dulus  j  dients,  put  into  Beer  or  Wine,  the  Tinfture 
whereof  the  Patient  is  to  drink. 

Nodus  Gordiant/s  [i.  e.  the  Gordian  Knot ]  Gordius  having 
been  made  King  of  Phrygia,  by  his  firft  entring  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  he  placed  a  Knot  of  Leather  Thongs,  of  which 
there  went  a  Prophefy,  that  whofoever  fhould  untie  it, 
fhould  be  Conqueror  of  Aft  a.  Alexander  coming  thither,  and 
having  endeavoured,  trying  all  ways  to  do  it;  but  not  being 
able  to  untie  it,  he  cut  it  in  Pieces  with  his  Sword. 

Noe'tians  [fo  called  of  Noetius]  Hereticks  who  allowed 
only  one  Perfon  in  the  Godhead,  and  accordingly  taught 
that  it  was  God  the  Father  who  fuffered. 

NauTusT  to!d  Recl  a  Coffin  made  <?f  Wood- 

A  No’ctfiN,  a  little  Piggin;  alfo  a  quarter  of  a  Pint  Meafurc, 
Noise,  a  great  found,  ftrife,  fquabble. 

Noi'siness  [prob.  of  noife,  F.  ftrife,  quarrel]  noify  Tem¬ 
per,  Quality,  (sc. 

Noi'som  [prob.  of  noia,  Ital.  of  noxa,  L.  and  fom\  loath- 
fome,  {linking,  nafty. 

Noi'somn ess  [prob.  of  nuifance,  F.  Join  and  neJTe,  Sax  ] 
loathfomnefs,  ftinkingnefs,  tTc- 
No* lens,  unwilling,  L. 

Nolens  vole  ns,  whether  one  will  or  no,  L. 

No'li  me  tangere,  [i.  e-  touch  me  not]  a  fort  of  Cancer, 
or  a  malignant  Eruption  in  the  Face,  caufed  by  an  extremely 
fharp,  corrofive  Humour;  a  piece  of  Flefh  in  the  Noftrils 
which  often  Hops  the  Wind  ;  alfo  an  external  Ulcer  in  the 
Ala  of  the  Nofe,  proceeding  from  a  venereal  Caufe. 

Noli  me  tangere  [with  Bo  tan-]  a  Plant,  fo  called  from  a 
fmgular  property  it  has  of  darting  out  its  Seed  when  ripe, 
upon  the  firft  approach  of  the  Hand  to  touch  its  Pods. 

Noma'des  [of  nfjxii,  Gr.  to  feed]  a  Name  antiently  given 
to  feveral  Nations  or  People,  whofe  whole  Occupation  was 
to  feed  and  tend  their  Flocks. 

No'MS  [ipjUto,  Gr-3  certain  deep  and  rotten  Ulcers  in  the 
Mouth. 

No'mancy  [of  nomen,  L.  a  Name,  and  W'1'*'*,  Gr.  Di¬ 
vination]  the  Art  of  divining  the  Fates  of  Perlons  by  Letters 
that  form  their  Names. 

No'march  [of  a  divifion,  and  Gr.  dominion] 

an  Officer  who  had  the  adminiftration  of  a  Divifion of  Egypt. 

No'march  y  [psytff-ttia,  Gr.]  a  Divifion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Egypt. 

No'mbles  [among  Hunters ]  the  Entrails  of  a  Stag  or 
Deer,  F. 

Nombril,  the  Navel,  F. 

Nombril  Point  [in  Heraldry ]  is  the  next  below 
the  Fefs-point,  or  the  very  Centre  of  the  Efcut- 
cheon,  fuppofing  the  fame  to  be  equally  divided 
into  two  equal  Parts  below  the  Fefs,  for  then  the 
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firft  of  thofe  is  the  Nombril,  and  the  loweft  the  Bafe.  See  the 
Figure,  where  it  is  reprefented  by  the  Letter  N. 

Nome  Tin  Algebra ]  is  any  Quantity  with  a  Sign  prefixed 
or  added  to  it;  whereby  it  is  connefted  with  fome  other 
Quantity,  upon  which  the  whole  becomes  a  binomial  or  tri¬ 
nomial,  Sec,  as  af-b  and  a+b+c. 

No'men,  a  Name,  L.  f 

Nomencla'tion.  anumbring  the  Names  or  Surnames  ot 

"n/mencl^tor,  one  who  calls  Perfons  by  their  Names,  N 
Nomenclature  [nomenclatura,  L.]  a  let  of  Nam  , 
Catalogue  of  the  molt  ufeful  and  figmficant  Words  in  any 

L‘ No^naT  [nminalis,  L  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Name;  on- 

ly  Nomin  a'l^  [among  the  Romans] |  Fellivals  in  jhi*  the7 
uave  Names  to  their  Children,  which  was  on  the  8th  Day  to 
Males,  and  9th  to  Females,  which  were  called  the  Dies 

sals  T  a  Seft  of  School  Philofophers  who  were 
Words,  not  Things,  were  the  Objdfts  of  the  DuletUcks^ 


To  No'minate  [nominatum,  L.]  to  propofe  one  as  fit  to 
Tbe  chofen  to  bear  any  Office  or  Employment. 

Nomination,  a  naming  or  appointing  a  Perfon  to  fonre 
Office,  &c.  L. 

Nomination  [in  Law]  a  Power  which  a  Man  has  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Clerk  to  a  Patron  of  a  Benefice;  by  him  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  Ordinary. 

No  minative  Cafe  [Gram.]  the  firft  Cafe  of  Nouns  that 
are  declinable. 

Nomoca'non  [of  the  Law*  and  > Gr.  Canon 

Rule]  a  Colleflion  of  Canons  ahd  Imperial  Laws  relating  or 
conformable  thereto;  alfo  a  Collection  of  the  antient  Canons 
of  the  Apoftles,  Councils  and  Fathers;  alfo  a  penitential  Book 
of  the  Greeks. 

Nomo'grafher  of  vf'®'  and  Gr.]  a 

Writer  of  the  Law. 

NoMOPHYLAi'ciuM  fvo/udjt/XttKeSiv,  Gr.]  a  Place  where  the 
Records  of  Law  are  laid  up,  the  Chancery  or  Rolls,  L. 

Nomothe'sy  [»•/« Sht'm,  Gr.]  the  making,  publilhing  or 
proclaiming  a  Law. 

No'mothete  [nomotheta,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  Legifla- 

tor,  a  Law-maker,  L. 

Nomparei'l  [;.  e.  matchlefs]  one  of  the  leaft  fort  of 
Printing  Letters. 

Nompareil  [with  Confeftion.]  a  fort  of  ConfeCts  or  Sugar 
Plumbs. 

Non-abFlity  [in  Law]  is  an  Exception  taken  againft  a 
Perfon,  either  Plaintiff  or  Defendant,  which'  dlfabl^s  him 
from  commencing  any  Law  Suit;  as  in  Cafe  of  an  Excommu¬ 
nication,  Outlawry,  Praemunire,  (Ac. 

Non  Claim  [in  Law]  a  negledl  or  omitting  to  claim  that 
which  a  Man  ought  to  claim  as  his  Right,  within  a  Time  li¬ 
mited. 

No'nage  [in  Law]  all  the  Time  of  a  Perfons  Age,  under 
21  in  fome  Cafes,  and  14  in  others. 

Nonage'simal  Degree  [with  Aftron-]  is  the  90th  Degree, 
or  the  higheft  Point  in  the  Ecliptick. 

No'nagium  [in  Law~]  the  ninth  part  of  moveable  Goods; 
an'tiently  paid  in  the  Nature  of  a  Mortuary ;  being  claimed  by 
the  Clergy  upon  the  Death  of  their  Parifhioners. 

No/n  a  gon  [of  nonus,  L.  and  y>nu,  Gr.]  a  geometrical  Fi¬ 
gure,  having  nine  Angles  and  Sides. 

None  Such  [with  Botan.]  the  Briflol  Flower. 

Non  Entity  [with  Philof]  the  Quality  of  a  Thing  that  is 
not  in  Being- 

Nongena'rious  [nonagenarius,  L.]  of  or  concerning  nine 
Hundred. 

Non -Refidence,  the  illegal  Abfence  of  a  beneficed  Clergy¬ 
man  from  his  fpiritual  Charge,  i.  e.  when  he  abfents  him- 
felf  for  the  fpace  of  one  or  two  Months  at  feveral  Times  in 
one  Year. 

Non  Rejident,  a  Perfon  who  does  not  refide  or  keep  in  the 
Place  where  his  Charge  is. 

Non  Appearance,  a  default  in  not  appearing  in  a  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Nona  Sphtera  [with  AJlronom-]  the  ninth  Sphere,  ufually 
termed  the  primum  mobile,  which  finilhes  its  Revolution  in 
24  Hours;  carrying  with  it  all  the  other  Spheres,  with  a 
very  fwift  Motion  from  Eafl  to  Weft. 

Non  compos  mentis  [i.  e.  not  of  found  Underftanding  or 
Memory]  in  Law  it  is  ufed  ill,  of  an  Ideot  born;  zdly,  of 
one  who  by  Accident  lofes  his  Memory  and  Underftanding ; 
jdly,  ofaLunatick;  4thly,  of  a  Drunkard. 

Non -conformijl  one  who  does  not  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England,  with  refpeft  to  its  Difcipline  and  Ceremonies. 

Non  -conformity,  the  State  and  Condition  of  Non-con- 
formifts. 

Non  diftringendo  [i.  e.  not  bydiftraining]  a  Writ  containing 
under  it  divers  particulars,  according  to  divers  Cafes,  L- 

Non  efi  culpabilis  [he  is  not  blame  worthy]  the  general 
Plea  to  an  Aflion  of  Trefpafs,  whereby  the  Defendant  doth 
abfolutely  deny  the  Fa6t  imputed  to  him  by  the  Plaintiff,  L. 

Noncupate.  See  Nuncupative. 

Non  eft  faftum  [it  was  not  done]  is  an  Anfwer  to  a  Decla¬ 
ration,  whereby  a  Man  denies  that  to  be  his  Deed,  whereup¬ 
on  he  is  impleaded,  L. 

Non  implacitando,  &c.  a  Writ  to  forbid  Bailiffs,  £srV.  from 
diftraining  any  Man,  without  the  King’s  Writ,  touching  his 
Freehold.  L. 

Non  liquet  [it  does  not  appear  plain]  a  Verdidl  given  by  a 
Jury,  when  a  matter  is  to  be  deferred  to  another  Day- of 
Trial.  L. 

Non  mercizando  Vi  Si  11  alia,  a  Writ,  commanding  the  Juftices 
to  inquire  whether  the  Officers  of  fuch  a  Town  do  fell  Viftu- 
als  in  Grofs  or  by  Retail  during  their  Office.  L. 

Non  moleftando,  a  Writ,  which  lies  for  him  who  is  molefted 


or  difturbed  contrary  to  the  King’s  Protection  granted  him.  L. 

Non  Naturals  [in  Phyftck]  are  the  Caufes  and  Effefts  of 
Difeafes,  whether  near  or  remote,  viz.  Air,  Meat,  Drink , 
Sleep  and  Watching,  Motion  and  Reft,  Retention  and  Excreti¬ 
on,  and  the  Pafftons  of  the  Mind. 

Non  obftante  [/.  e.  notwithftanding]  a  Claufe  frequently  u- 
fed  in  Statutes  and  Letters  Patents.  L. 

Non  omittas,  a  Writ,  which  lies  where  the  Sheriff  delivers 
a  former  Writ  to  a  Bailiff  of  a  Franchife,  on  which  the  Party 
in  whom  it  is  to  be  ferved  dwelleth,  and  the  Bailiff  neglcft- 
eth  to  ferve  it.  L. 

Non  organical  Part  [with  Anat.]  a  Part  of  the  Body  which 
has  an  ufe,  but  performs  no  Adlion. 

Non  Pareil,  that  has  no  equal,  not  to  be  paralleled.  F. 

Non  Plevin  [in  Law]  is  when  Land  is  not  replevin’d  in 
due  Time.  F. 

A  Non  Plus  [no  more]  an  Extremity;  beyond  which  a 
Man  cannot  go. 

To  Non  Plus,  to  ftop  a  Perfon’s  Mouth,  fo  that  he  has  no¬ 
thing  more  to  fay ;  to  puzzle,  to  perplex.  L, 

Non  ponendis  in  Afftzis,  Ac.  a  Writ,  granted  in  divers  Cafes 
to  Men,  for  the  freeing  them  from  Affizes  and  Juries.  L. 

Non  Procedendo  ad  AJJizam,  Ac.  a  Writ,  to  ftop  the  Tri¬ 
al  of  a  Caufe,  appertaining  to  one  who  is  in  the  King’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  (Ac.  until  the  King's  Pleafure  be  further  known,  L. 

Non  reftdentia,  Ac.  a  Writ,  directed  to  the  Ordinary, 
charging  him  not  to  moleft,  a  Clerk  employ’d  in  the  King’s 
Service  for  his  non-refidence,  L. 

Non  fana  manor  ice  [not  of  found  Memory]  an  Exception 
taken  to  an  Adi  declared  by  the  Plaintiff  to  be  done  by  ano¬ 
ther,  implying  that  the  Party  that  did  that  Adi  was  not  well 
in  his  Wits,  L. 

Non  folvendo.  See.  a  Writ  prohibiting  an  Ordinary  to  take 
a  pecuniary  Muldl  impofed  upon  a  Clerk  of  the  King’s,  for 
non-refidence,  L. 

Non  fuit,  a  renouncing  or  letting  fall  the  Suit  by  the 
Plaintiff. 

To  Non  fuit  one,  is  to  caufe  a  Perfon  to  let  fall  the  Suit. 

Non  fum  informatics,  an  Anfwer  made  by  an  Attorney, 
when  he  has  nothing  more  to  fay  for  his  Client,  L. 

Non  tenure,  an  Exception  to  a  Count,  or  Declaration,  by 
faying  he  holds  not  the  Lands  contained  therein. 

Non  Term,  the  vacation  Time  between  Term  and  Term. 

Non  troppo  prefto  [ Mufick  Books]  not  too  quick,  Ital. 

None  [in  the  Romijh  Church]  one  of  the  feven  Canonical 
Hours,  about  three  a  Clock  in  the  Afternoon. 

Nones  of  a  Month  [in  the  Roman  Calender]  certain  Days, 
reckoned  backwards  Irom  the  Calends  or  firft  Days  of  every 
Month,  fo  called,  becaufe  from  the  laft  of  the  faid  Days  to 
the  Ides,  there  wrere  always  nine  Days. 

Nonu'pla  [in  Mufick]  a  quick  Time,  peculiar  to  Jiggs, 
Ac. 


Nook  [niche,  F.]  a  Corner. 

Nook  of  Land,  the  fourth  part  of  a  Yard  Land. 

Noon  [non,  SVix-.]  Mid-day. 

Noo'ning  [of  non,  5rfx.]  a  Nap,  Ac.  at  Noon. 

Noose  [nodus,  L.J  a  Aiding  Knot  of  a  Cord ;  alfo  a  Snare 
or  Gin.  Du. 

To  Noose  one,  to  get  him  into  a  Snare  or  an  Entangle¬ 
ment. 

Nop,  a  Bird,  call’d  alfo  Bulfinch. 

No'rmal  [with  Geometricians]  perpendicular,  or  at  right 
Angles ;  a  term  ufed  of  a  Line  or  a  Plane  that  cuts  another 
perpendicularly. 

No|rmans  [q.  d.  northern  Men,  a  Name  antiently  given  to 
the  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Swedes. 

No'rrey"]  [z.  e.  northern  King,  or  King  of  the  northern 

No-'RROYj  Parts]  a  King  at  Arms,  whofe  Office  is  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  River  Trent,  the  fame  with  that  of 
Clarenceux,  on  the  South  Side  of  it. 


North  [noji^S,  Sax. 

Northerly  T  <"nojTSejilice,  Sax.  on  the  North 

Northern  J  j_noji’’£ej'ie,  Sax.  J  Quarter  of  the 
World. 

No'rthward  [nojt’SpeajVo,  Sax.]  towards  the  North- 

North  Light,  a  Meteor  which  ulually  appears  in  Green¬ 
land  about  the  Time  of  the  new  Moon,  and  enlightening  the 
whole  Country,  tho’  the  Meteor  itfelf  appears  only  in  the 
North  :  It  moves  from  one  Place  to  another,  leaving  a  fort 
of  Mill  or  Cloud  behind  it,  and  continues  till  it  is  hidden  by 
the  Beams  of  the  Sun. 

Northern  Signs  [with  Aftron.]  are  thofe  fix  Signs  of 
the  Zodiack,  which  conftitute  the  Semicircle  of  the  Ecliptick,. 
which  inclines  to  the  norvvard  of  the  Equator. 

No'rthing  [with  Navig.]  is  the  difference  of  Latitude  a 
Ship  makes  in  tailing  towards  the  North  Pole. 
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M0R.TK  Pole  [in  AJlron.  &c,]  a  Point  in  the  Northern  He¬ 
ra  ifp  he  re  of  the  Heavens,  two  Degrees  every  way  didant  from 
the  Equinodlial. 

North  Star  [Aftron.]  a  Star  fo  called  on  account 

NOR.TK  Pole  Star  J  of  its  being  about  two  Degrees  and 
a  half  didant  from  the  Pole.  It  is  in  the  Tail  of  the  Con- 
ftellation  urfa  minor ,  which  feems  to  the  naked  Eye,  as  if  it 
were  placed  at  the  Pole. 

A  Nose  [ nafus ,  L.  necye,  &/.*•.]  a  part  of  the  Face. 

To  Nose  one,  to  provoke  or  affront  a  Perfon  to  his  Face. 
Nose  Bleed,  the  Herb  Yarrow. 

Nosoco'mium  of  lojsr,  Gr.]  an  Hofpital  for 

poor  fick  People. 

Noso'LOGY  of  »w  and  Gr.j]  a  Treatife 

concerining  Difeafes. 

No'sTOCH  [with  Naturnlijls ]  a  fort  of  Excrement  or  foul 
Matter  like  a  Jelly,  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  that  is  iuppofed  to 
drop  down  upon  the  Earth  from  fome  luxuriant  Planet  or 

Star. 

No'STRAs  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  which  grows  in  our  own 

Country. 

No'strils  [ nares ,  L.  or  of  noeye  and  ’gyjihan,  to  bore 
through,  Sf/*.]  the  Paffage  of  the  Nofe. 

Nostril  dropping  [in  Cattle']  a  Difeafe. 

No  TA,  a  Note  or  Character,  L. 

Notable  [notabilis,  L.]  fingular,  remarkable,  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

No'TABLEness  [notabi/itas,  L.]  remarkablenefs,  (Ac. 
Nota'riCon,  the  third  Part  or  Species  of  the  JewiJh 
Cabala. 

No'TArY  [ notaire ,  F.  notarius,  L.]  a  Scribe  or  Scrivener, 
that  takes  Notes,  or  makes  fhort  Draughts  of  Obligations, 
Contrafts,  (Ac. 

NOTARY  Publick,  a  kind  of  Scrivener  who  takes  Protcds 
of  Bills,  and  other  Tranfadtions  relating  to  Merchants  Affairs. 

NOTATION,  a  marking,  or  letting  a  Mark  upon;  alio  an 
obferving  or  taking  notice  of,  L. 

NOTATION  [with  Arithmeticians ]  is  the  fetting  down 
any  Number  propounded  in  proper  Characters,  and  in  their 
proper  Places.  . 

NOTATION  [with  Algebraifts ]  the  reprefenting  Quantities 
by  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  or  a  calling  them  by  thefe  Names. 
No'TjB  materna  [with  Phyjicians]  Mother  Spots,  the  iame 

as/ uevi,  L.  ...... 

Note  [not a,  L.]  a  Remark  or  Explication  m  the  Margin, 

or  Bottom  of  a  Page  of  a  Book.  . 

Note,  a  fhort  Writing,  containing  an  Account  of  Kuii- 
nefs  i  alfo  Credit,  Efteem,  Repute.  _ 

Note  of  a  Fine  [in  Law]  a  Brief  of  a  Fine,  made  by  the 

Chirographer  before  it  is  ingroffed. 

Note  [in  Trajfick]  a  Writ  under  a  Man’s  Hand,  by  which 
one  Perfon  engages  to  pay  another  a  Sum  of  Money. 

Notes  Mu  Real  [in  relation  to  Time]  are  nine,  viz.  the 
Large ,  the  Long,  Breve,  Semi-breve,  Minim,  Crotchet, 
Quaver,  Semi-quaver,  and  Demi-femi  quaver ,  all  which  are 
to  be  found  in  their  proper  Places.  The  Characters  or  Marks 
of  thefe  Notes  are  ufually  fet  down  on  a  Scale  of  five  or  fix 
Lines,  to  ferve  as  Directions  for  keeping  Time  in  finging,  or 
playing  on  any  fort  of  mufical  Inilrument. 

Notes  of  Augmentation  [in  Mufui]  is  the  increafing  or  en¬ 
larging  fomewhat  to  the  full  Quantity  or  Value  of  any  Note. 

Notes  of  Diminution  [in  Mu  fick]  is  the  dimmilhmg  or 
abating  fomewhat  of  the  full  Quantity  or  Value  of  any  Note. 
Notes  [no tec,  L.]  Remarks,  Memorandums,  efpecially  in 

Short-hand.  .  .  „  r 

To  Note  [Nature,  L-]  to  oblerve,  to  take  notice  of,  to 

mark. 

To  Note  [in  Falconry]  figiiifics  to  prune. 

To  Note  a  foreign  Bill,  is  when  a  pubhek  No  ary  g 
to  be  a  Witnefs,  or  to  take  notice  that  a  Merchant  will  not 

aCCNoTHiE  cojla  [with  Anatomijh]  the  baftard  Ribs,  the 
five  lowed  Ribs  on  each  Side ;  fo  termed,  becaufe  they  do 
pot  join  with  the  Bread  Bone  as  the  others  do,  nor  are  bony  , 

k  No'thi  Bafiards  [with  Phyjicians]  Difeafes  which  go  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  and  common  Rule. 

No  thing  [na’Sinfc,  &/.r.]not  any  thing. 
No'thingness,  non-exillencc,  infignificancy ,  wor  e 

No'ticf  [notitia,  L]  knowledge,  obfervation,  advice, 

information.  , .  . 

Notification,  a  notifying  or  making  known;  a  giving 

information  or  advice.  . 

To  No  tity  [notifeare,  L]  to  make  known,  to  gi 

pnderdand. 


Notion,  the  Form  of  any  thing  reprefented  or  conceived 
in  the  Mind ;  Conception,  Fancy ;  alfo  Thought :  aif© 
Knowledge,  L. 

Firjl  objective  Notion,  is  the  thing  itfelf  known,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  it  is  or  has  in  itfelf,  as  Light  known  as  Light. 

Second  formal  Notion,  is  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  it  receives  from  the  Underdanding;  as  of 
Light,  that  it  is  the  Subject  and  not  the  Predicate. 

Fir  ft  formal  Notion  [with  Schoolmen]  is  the  knowledge 
which  vve  have  of  any  thing  according  to  what  it  is,  or  has 
in  i  t  fe If;  as  of  a  light  Body,  quatenus  Light. 

Second  objective  Notion,  is  what  agrees  to  the  thing  by 
the  means  of  the  Operation  of  the  Intellect,  or  what  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  Intellect. 

Common  Notions,  are  certain  Principles  fuppofed  to  be  in¬ 
nate,  and  which  therefore  are  felf  evident. 

A  clear  Notion  [in  Logick]  fuch  an  one  as  is  fufficient  to 
recoiled  the  ObjcCt. 

An  obfeure  Notion,  is  that  which  does  not  fuffice  to  re¬ 
coiled  the  ObjeCt. 

A  diftinCt  Notion,  is  that  by  Which  vve  are  able  to  afiign 
the  very  Marks  and  Characters,  by  which  we  recoiled  the 
thing. 

Art  adequate  Notion,  is  one  wherein  we  have  didind 
notions  of  the  Marks  or  Charaders  whereof  it  is  compofed. 

An  inadequate  Notion,  is  one  wherein  we  have  only  a 
confufed  notion  of  the  Charaders  that  enter  a  didind  one. 
No'tional,  of  or  pertaining  'to  notions. 

No'tionalness,  imaginarinefs. 

Notorious  [notorius,  L.]  publickly  known,  evident,  ma- 
nifed,  plain,  arrant. 

Notorious  ness-'  [hotoriete,  F.]  manifednefs,  plainnefs ; 
Notoriety  j  the  being  publickly  known. 

No'tus  [»«t®*,  Gr.]  the  North  Wind. 
Notwithstanding  [of  na-pi’S  and  Jtan'oan,  ]  ne-j 
verthelcfs,  altho’,  (Ac. 

Nova'li  [old  Rec.]  Land  newly  ploughed,  that  had  not 
been  tilled  in  the  Memory  of  Man. 

NovaTians  [fo  named  of  Novatus  their  Ring-leader]  a 
Sed  of  Hereticks  A  C.  215,  who  held  that  Perfons  fallen  into 
Sin  ought  to  be  received  into  Communion  without  Penance. 

Novation  [Civil  Law]  a  change  or  alteration  of  an  Ob¬ 
ligation,  whereby  it  becomes  extinguifhed  and  annihilated; 
or  an  entring  into  a  new  Obligation  to  take  off  a  former ;  alfo 
the  transferring  an  Obligation  from  one  Perfon  to  another,  L. 

NeceJJary  Novation  [Civil  Law]  is  one  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  Sentence  or  Decree  of  Judice. 

Voluntary  Novation,  is  effeded  three  ways;  1.  by 
changing  the  caufe  of  the  Obligation  without  the  intervention 
of  any  oriier  Perfori ;  2.  by  changing  the  llatufe  of  the  Obli¬ 
gation  ;  3.  by  Delegation. 

Nova'tor,  one  who  makes  a  thing  new;  a  changer  of 
the  State,  an  Ufurper.  L. 

A  Now  el  [novella,  Ital.  novelle,  F.]  new-fangled. 

Novel  [novelle,  F.  of  novellus,  L.]  an  ingenious  relation 
ofapleafant  Adventure  or  Intrigue,  a  lhort  Romahce. 

Novel  AJfignment  [in  Law]  the  Affigment  of  Time,  Place 
or  like,  otherwife  than  it  was  afligned  before.  _ 

Novel  dijfeifin  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  for  one  who  is 
ejeded  out  of  his  Land  or  Tenement  in  Time  of  Peace. 
No'velist  [novelifte,  F.j  a  News-Monger  or  Intelligencer. 
No'velty  [novitas,  L.  noveaute,  F.]  the  date  of  that 
which  is  new,  newnefs,  innovation  or  change. 

No'velness,  novelty.  • 

No' v els,  168  Volumes  of  the  Civil  Law,  added  to  the 
Codex  by  the  Emperor  Juftinian  i  alfo  little  Romances.  . 

Nove'mber  [fo  called  of  novem,  L.  9>  being  the  ninth 
Month  of  the  Year,  beginning  at  March]  the  eleventh  Month 
beginning  at  January. 

November  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  as  a  Man, 
clothed  in  a  Robe  of  a  changeable  Green  and  Black,  having  his 
Head  adorned  with  a  Garland  of  Olive-Branches  with  Fruit, 
holding  in  his  right  Hand  Sagittary,  and  m  his  left  Turnips 

Novemsiles,  a  fpecies  of  Gods  worihipped  by  the  anticnt 

*Nove'nary  [nevenarius,  L.  j  of  or  pertaining  to  the  num- 

bCNNovE%DiAL  [novendialis,  L.]  of  nine  Days  fpace' or  con¬ 
tinuance.  A  Roman  Fedival  celebrated  on  occafion  of  any 
Prodigies  appearing  to  menace  them  with  ill  fortune. 
Nove’nnial  [novennis,  L.]  of  nine  Years  fpace. 
Nove'nsiles  [Hi  mvenfilcs,  among  the  Romans]  . Heroes 
newly  received  into  the  number  of  their  Gods,  or  elie  thofe 
Gods  ofthe  Provinces  and  Kingdoms,  which  they  had  con¬ 
quered,  and  to  whichthey  offered  Sacrifices.  NoVfRC& 
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NoveRCa,  a  Mother  in  Law.  L. 

Novercal  [rtov  ere  alls,  L-]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Mother 
in  Law. 

Nought  [noJJhitr,  Sax.]  no  whit,  not  at  all,  nothing. 
Novice  [nevitiust  L.]  a:  new  Beginner  in  a rty  Art  or  Pro- 
feflion  ;  a  raw,  unskilful  artd  unexperienced  Perfon. 

Novi'ciate  [novitiatus,  L.]  Novicelhip,  the  time  during 
which  a  Perfon  is  a  Novice. 

Noviciate  [with  the  Roman  Catbolicks]  a  Year  of  Proba¬ 
tion  appointed  for  the  Trial  of  Religious,  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  Vocation,  and  the  neceflary  Qualities  for  living 
in  the  Rules,  to  the  Obfervation  of  which  they  are  to  bind 
themfelves  by  Vow  ;  alfo  the  Houfe  or  Place  where  Novi¬ 
ces  are  Inftrufted. 

Novilu'nium,  the  new  Moon.  L. 

No'vity  [novitas,  L.]  newnefs. 

Noun  [with  Gram.\  thefirft  Part  in  Speech,  denoting  the 
Name  of  a  Thing. 

To  Nou'rish  [ nutrire ,  L.  nourrir,  F.]  to  feed,  to  keep  or 
maintain. 

Nourishing  \nourrant,  F.  nutriens,  L.]  affording  nou- 
rilhment. 

Nourishment  [ nourriture ,  F.]  Food,  (Ac.  which  nou- 
rifhes  the  Body. 

Now  [no.  Sax.  tlOUti),  Du."]  at  this  Time. 

No 'wed  [in  Heral.  ]  is  knotted,  and  is  derived  of  the  Latin, 
nodatus,  and  dignifies  feme  intricacy  in  the  way  of  knotting, 
and  is  applied  to  fuch  Tails  of  Animals  as  are  very  long,  and 
fometimes  are  reprefented  in  Coat  Armour,  as  if  tyed  in  a 
Knot.  • 

Nowl  [hnol,  iS'tfA.]  the  top  of  the  Head,  the  Crown. 
Nox,  Night,  an  imaginary  Goddefs  of  the  Poets,  who 
had  the  greateft  Command  in  the  lower  Regions,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  mod  remarkable;  fhe  was  held  to  be  the 
Mother  of  Love,  of  Deceit,  old  Age,  Death,  Sleep,  Dreams, 
Complaint,  Fear  and  Darknefs.  The  Cock  was  offered  to 
her  inSacrifice,  and  fhe  was  painted  with  black  Hair,  with  a 
Garland  of  Poppies  about  her  Head,  and  her  Chariot  was 
drawn  with  black  Horfes  furrOunded  with  Stars,  and  holding 
in  her  Arms  a  white  Boy,  fignifying  Sleep,  and  alfo  a  black 
one,  to  fignify  Death,  both  taking  their  reft. 

No'xious  [ noxius ,  L-]  hurtful,  offenfive,  mifchievbus. 
Noxiousness,  offenfivenefs,  (Ac. 

Nube/cula,  a  little  Cloud.  L. 

NUBECULiE  [with  Phyficians]  fmall,  light  Particles  that 
fwim  about  in  Urine,  looiely  clofmg  one  with  another.  L 
NuBi/fEROus  [  nubifer,  L.  J  that  bringeth  or  caufeth 
Clouds. 

Nubi'fugous  [ nubifugus ,  L.]  that  chafeth  away  Clouds. 
Nubi'g  enous  [ nubigena ,  L.]  engendred  or  begotten  by 
the  Clouds. 

Nub i'ge rous  f  nubiger,  L.]  that  beareth  or  carrieth 
Clouds. 

Nu'bile  \_nubilis,  L.]  marriageable. 

To  Nub  1  late  [nubilatum,  L.]  to  make  cloudy. 

Nu'mous}  Innbilofus,  £.]  full  of  Clouds,  cloudy. 

Nucame'ntum  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  the  fame  as  Juius,  thofe 
Catkins  or  Wormlike  Tufts,  or  Palms,  as  they  are  called  in 
Willows,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Year,  grow  out  of, 
and  hang  pendulous,  down  from  Hazels,  Walnuts,  (Ac. 

Nu'cha  [with  Anat.]  the  hinder  Part  or  Nape  of  the  Neck, 
Arab. 

Nu'cifer,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  bearing  Nuts. 
Nuci'ferous  [of  nucifer ,  L.]  Nut  bearing. 

NuCKlANiE  Glandule  [fo  called  from  Dr.  Nuck,  a  Phyfi- 
cian  in  Holland,  who  firft  difeovered  them]  certain  Kernels 
or  Glands  feated  in  that  Part  of  the  Skull  where  the  Eye  is 
plac’d  between  the  abducent  Mufcle  of  the  Eye,  and  the  Bone 
Os  Jugale.  L. 

Nucleus,  the  Kernel  of  a  Nut.  L. 

Nucleus  [with  AJlron.]  the  Head  of  a  Comet;  alfo  the 
central  or  middle  Part  of  a  Planet.  L. 

Nucleus  [with  Architects]  the  Cement  which  they  put 
between  a  Lay  or  Bed  of  Pebbles,  (Ac. 

Nuda'tion,  a  making  bare  or  naked.  L. 

To  Nu'ddle  along,  to  walk  carelefly,  poking  down  the 
Head,  and  in  hjfte. 

Nude  [ nudus ,  L.j  naked,  bare. 

Nude  contract  [Law  Term]  a  bare  promife  of  a  thing  with¬ 
out  any  confideration. 

Nude  Matter  [in  Law]  a  naked  Allegation  of  a  Thing 
done,  to  be  proved  only  by  Witnefs,  and  not  by  Record,  or 
other  fpecialty  in  Writing  under  Seal. 

Nu  dils  [with  Surgeons]  Pledgets  dipt  in  Ointment,  for 
Sores  or  Diieafes  of  the  Womb. 


Nudiped a'lia  [among  the  Romans]  Sacrifices  performed 
bare -footed  to  appeafe  the  Gods,  and  to  eafe  them  of  fome 
Calamity  they  laboured  under. 

Nuduty  \nuditas,  L.3  nakednds. 

Nudity  [in  Paint.]  a  Picture  representing  a  naked  Perfon. 

Nudus,  a,  11m  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  without  Leaves,  and  it 
is  not  only  applied  to  Stalks  when  they  grow  without  Leaves 
but  to  Seeds  when  they  are  inclofed  in  no  Veffel. 

Nu'el  [in  Archit.]  the  Spindle  of  a  winding  Stair-Cafe. 

Nuga'ciousnessT  v-  .  T  1  -n- 

Nuca'city  j *[nugacitas,  L.J  triflingnef. 

Nuga'lity  [ nugalitas ,  L]  triflingnefs,  frivoloufnefs. 

Nu'gatory  Q  r  T  , 

Nugato'rious  j*  L nugnterius,  L.J  vam,  trifling,  (Ac. 

Nugige'rulous  [ nugigerulus ,  L.J  carrying  Trifles,  Toys, 
C Ac. 


Nuke,  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  the  Noddle. 

Null  [ nullus ,  L.J  void,  of  no  force. 

Nu'lled,  made  void. 

Nullibi'ety  [of  nullibi,  L.  no  wherejabeing  nowhere. 
Nulli'ety  [ nullietas ,  L.J  nullity,  nothingnefs. 
Nullifi'dian  [of  nullus  and  fidcs,  L.  faith]  one  of  no 
Faith  or  Religion,  an  Unbeliever. 

To  Nu/llify  [of  nullus  and facio,  L.]  to  make  void  and 
moift. 


Nu'llity  [ nullitas ,  L.]  the  being  null  and  void,  or  of  no 
effeft. 

Nu'llo,  a  Character  or  Cypher,  which  Hands  for  no¬ 
thing. 

.Number  [numerus,  L.  nombre,  F.]  a  colleftion  of  U- 
nites. 

To  Nu'mber  [ numerate ,  L.  nombrer,  F.]  to  count  or 
reckon. 

Similar  plane  Numbers,  are  fuch  Numbers  which  may  be 
ranged  into  the  Form  of  fimilar  Reftangles,  that  is,  into  Reef- 
angles  whofe  Sides  are  proportional ;  fuch  are  1 2  and  48,  for 
the  Sides  of  1 2  are  6  and  2  (as  in  Figure,  A)  and  the  Sides  of 
48  are  1 2  and  4  (as  in  Figure,  B)  but  6:  2  :  :  1 2  :  24  and 
therefore  thole  Numbers  are  Similar. 
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Incompojite  Number  ?  [in  Aritbmatick]  a  Number  which 

Prime  Number  >  can  only  be  divided  or  mcafured 

Simple  Number  ^  by  itfelf  or  by  unity,  without 

leaving  any  remainder. 

Compofite  Number  "V  [Arith.]  a  number  which  may  be 

Compound  Number  J  divided  by  fome  number,  lefs  than 
the  Compofite  it  felf,  but  greater  than  Unity. 

Abfolute  Numbers  [with  Algebraijls]  are  all  numbers  ex- 
prefs’d  by  Figures  and  Cyphers,  not  having  any  Letters 
joined  to  them. 

Golden  Number  [in  Aritbmetick]  the  Rule  of  Three,  or 
Rule  of  Propotion. 

Rational  Number  [with  Algebraijls]  is  every  abfolute  or 
ordinary  number,  whether  it  be  a  whole  number ;  as  1 ,  2,  3, 
4.  5’  &c.  or  a  Fraction,  as  i,  A,  L,  S.,  &c.  or  a  whole 
number  join’d  to  a  Fraction,  as  3  A,  5  X,  6  f,  (Ac. 

Golden  Number  [with  Ajlron.]  a  Period  of  19  Years,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  Sun  and  Moon  return  to  have  ths  fame 
afpefts  in  the  fame  Parts  of  the  Zodaick  as  before. 

Numbers  [in  Poetry,  Oratory,  &c .]  are  certain  Meafures, 
Proportions  or  Cadences,  which  render  a  Vcrfe,  Period  and 
Air  agreeable  to  the  Ear. 

Syherical  NumberQ  [with  Arithmeticians]  are  fuch  num- 

Circular  Number  j  bers  whole  Powers  end  in  the  Roots 
themfelves,  as  the  numbers  5  and  6,  all  the  Powers  of  them 
end  in  5  and  6 ;  fo  the  Square  of  3  is  23,  the  Cube  125,  the 
quadrato  Cube  is  625;  fo  the  Square  of  6  is  36,  the  Cube 
216,  the  quadrato  Cube  1296. 
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Numbers,  the  fourth  Book  of  Mofes,  fo  called  from  its 
giving  account  of  the  numbring  of  the  Ifraelites. 

Nu'mbles  [nombles,  F.]  the  Entrails ‘of  a  Deer,  &c. 

Nl^merable  [ numerabilis ,  L,]  that  maybe  numbred. 

Nu  merableness,  capablenefs  of  being  numbred. 

Nu'meral  [ numeralis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  numbers. 

Numeral  Algebra,  is  that  wherein  numbers  are  made  ufe 
of  inflead  of  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

Numeral  Letters ,  are  thofe  Letters  which  are  generally 
ufed  for  numbers,  as  L.  for  50;  C.  for  100;  D.  for  500  ; 
M.  for  a  1000. 

Cardinal  Numerals  [with  Grammarians ]  are  thofe  that 
exprefs  the  number  of  Things,  as  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  Sec. 

.  Ordinal  Numerals,  are  fuch  as  fliew  the  Order  or  Rank, 
as  fir  ft,  fecond ,  third,  fourth,  fifth.  Sec. 

Numerals.  See  Numeral  Letters. 

Numeration,  a  numbring,  L. 

Numeration  [in  Arithmetic i]  is  that  Part  that  compre¬ 
hends  all  manner  of  Operation  by  numbers. 

Numera'tor,  one  who  numbers  or  accounts;  an  Arith¬ 
metician,  an  Auditor,  L. 

Numerator  [of  a  FraBion]  is  the  number  placed  above 
the  {operating  Line,  and  expreliing  the  number  of  the  parts 
of  unity  in  any  Fnflion,  as  £  where  4  is  the  Numerator. 

Nu  me/rica  l,  of  or  pertaining  to  number ;  alfo  particular, 
individual. 

Numerical  Algebra,  that  which  ufes  numbers  inllead  of 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

Numeric  a difference  [with  Logicians ]  that  difference  by 
which  one  individual  thing  is  dillinguifhed  from  another. 

Numericalness,  individualnefs. 

Nume'ro  [with  Phyficians]  fignifies  fo  many  of  any  Ingre¬ 
dient,  as  the  Figure  or  Word  added,  as  nttmero  4,  as  take  of 
Jujubes  numero  4,  i.  e.  4  in  number,  and  by  way  of  Abbre¬ 
viation  N° .  4. 

Numero  [in  Numbef\  a  term  which  Merchants  and  others 
prefix  to  a  certain  number  of  things,  marked  thus  (N°) 

De  Numero  [i.  e.  by  tale]  as  the  payment  of  a  Pound  de 
numero  is  juft  20/. 

Numerous  [ numerofus ,  L.]  abounding  in  number,  mani¬ 
fold. 

Nu'merousness,  largenefs  of  number,  abundance. 

Numi'smatocraphi'a  [of  vKfiurKst  and  Gr.  De- 

feription]  the  Delcription  and  Knowledge  of  antient  Medals 
and  Coins. 

Nummula'ria  [with  Botan. ]  the  Herb  Money-wort.  L. 

Nun  \nonne,  F.  qu.  non  nupta,  L.  i.  e.  not  married]  one 
who  has  bound  herfelf  by  Vow  to  a  fingle  Life,  pretending 
to  have  feparated  herfelf  from  the  World,  and  devoted  herfelf 
to  the  Service  of  God. 

Nun,  a  Bird  called  a  Titmoufe. 

Nu'nchion,  an  Afternoon’s  Repaft;  a  Meal  between  Din¬ 
ner  and  Supper. 

Nuncia'tion,  a  fhewing,  a  Report,  a  Declaration.  L. 

Nu'ncio  \jiuncius,  L  jj  a  Melfenger,  Ambaflador  or  En¬ 
voy,  Ital. 

Nu'ncius,  a  Meffenger  or  Bringer  of  Tidings;  alfo  an 
Apparitor,  Serjeant  or  Beadle.  L. 

Nu'nciature,  the  Office  of  a  Nuncio. 

Nuncup action,  a  pronouncing  or  declaring  in  folcmn 
Form.  L. 

Nuncupation  [in  Civil  Lazv]  the  Form  of  publifhing 
and  declaring  one’s  laft  Will. 

Nuncupative  Will  [in  Civil  law]  a  Will  or  Teftament 
made  before  Witneffes  by  Word  of  Mouth,  and  not  by 
Writing, 

Nuncupative  [with  Schoolmen]  a  Term  ufed  to  exprefs 
fomething  that  is  nominal  only ;  or  that  has  no  Exiftence  but 
in  Name. 

Nu'ndina  [among  the  Romans]  a  Goddefs,  who,  as  they 
believed,  preiided  over  the  Purifications  or  Luftrations  of 
Children,  which  fome  derive  from  nonus,  L.  q.  becaufe  the 
Male  Infants  were  not  purified  till  the  9th  Day;  but  the  Fe¬ 
males  on  the  8  th. 

Nitndwae  [qu.  novendir.ee  of  nunc  dies  nona,  i.  e.  now 
the  9th  Day]  a  Market  which  was  kept  every  ninth  Day  at 
Rome,  to  which  the  People  reforted,  not  only  to  buy  and  fell, 
but  alfo  to  get  Intelligence  of  what  Laws  were  made. 

Nu'ndinal  [ nundinalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Fair  or 
Market. 

Nu'ndinary  [ nundinarius ,  L  ]  the  fame  as  Nundinal. 

Nu'nnery,  a  Convent  orCloilter  of  Nuns. 

Nu'per  obiit,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  a  Co-heir,  being  de¬ 
forced  by  her  Partner  of  Lands  or  Tenements,  whereof  their 
common  Father  or  Anceftor  died  fiezed  in  Fce-fimple,  L 


N  Y 

NVptial  [litiptialis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Ve-idr 
or  Marriage. 

Nu'ptials,  Marriage  or  Wedding. 

Nu  ptialist,  a  Bride  or  Bridegroom,  or  one  who  ma.- 
matches. 

A  Nurse  [nourifte,  F.  of  nutrix,  L.]  one  who  takes  Care 
of  Perfons  Sick,  Children,  £37. 

To  Nurse  [nourir,  F.  nutrire,  L  ]  to  take  care  of,  to 
nounfh,  to  feed,  isfe. 

Nu'rsery  [of  nourriffe,  F.  a  Nurfe]  a  Nurfe’s  Chamber, 
or  nurfery  Room. 

Nursery  [among  Gardeners]  a  Plot  of  Ground  or  Place 
et  apart,  or  a  Garden  or  Orchard  for  raffing  young  Trees, 
Stocks  or  Plants.  0 

.  Nursery,  a  College  of  young  Perfons  defigned  for  the 
Minillry  or  Priefthood. 

Nursu/si.y,  the  Flower  Narcijfus. 

Nu'rture  [ nourriture ,  F.]  Education,  Inflruftion,  £3-7 . 
Nusance  \_nuifance,  F.]  Annoyance. 

Nusance,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  one  that  has  been  guilty 
of  a  Nufance  or  Annoyance,  in  raffing  a  Wall,  flopping  of 
Water,  or  any  unlawful  Adi  in  his  own  Ground  or  elfewhere, 
to  the  damage  of  his  Neighbour. 

Nut  [nut,  Sax.]  a  Fruit  included  in  a  Shale  or  Shell,  or 
a  Seed  included  in  a  brittle,  but  not  llony  Shell. 

Nut  [with  Anatom.]  the  Top  of  a  Man’s  Yard. 

Nut  Peach,  a  fort  of  Peach. 

Nu  tmeg  [ nux  mofehata,  L.  i.  e.  the  musked  Nut]  a 
Spice,  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree  as  big  as  a  Pear  Tree,  growing  in 
the  Ifland  of  Banda  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Male  Nu'tmec,  a  Nutmeg  different  from  the  common, 
being  longer  and  weaker. 

Nuta'tion,  a  nodding,  L. 

Nutation  [with  Afiroziemers]  a  kind  of  Trepidation  or 
tremulous  Motion  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth,  whereby  in  each 
annual  Revolution  it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  Ecliptick,  and  as 
often  returns  to  its  former  Pofition. 

Nu  triment  [ nutrimentum ,  L.]  nourifhment,  food. 
Nutrition,  nourifhment,  F.  of  L. 

Nutrition  [in  Pharmacy]  a  kind  of  Preparation,  confid¬ 
ing  in  the  gradual  mixture  of  Liquors  of  different  Natures, 
by  ftirring  them  together  till  they  have  acquired  a  thick  Con- 
fiflence. 

Nutrition  [with  Phyficians]  a  natural  increafe,  whereby 
that  of  any  bodily  Subftance  that  is  in  continual  decay,  is  re¬ 
paired  by  convenient  nourifhment. 

Nutri'tious  [ nutricius ,  L.]  nourifhing. 
Nutri'tiousness,  nourifhing  Quality. 

Nu'tritive  [nutritif,  F.]  nouriihing,  or  that  ferves  for 
nourifhment. 

Nutri'tum,  a  deficcative,  cooling  Unguent,  prepared 
by  the  agitation  and  nutrition  of  Lead,  with  Oil  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  £37. 

Nutritious  Juice  [with  Anatom-]  a  Juice  which  affords 
nourifhment  to  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Nux,  a  Nut,  L. 

Nux  [with  Botan.]  any  Fruit  that  has  a  hard  Kernel,  L. 
Nux  Unguentaria  [with  Apothecaries]  a  kind  of  Drug  cal¬ 
led  Ben,  L. 

Nux  [with  Physicians']  a  Pain  in  the  Head,  which  affliifts 
a  Place  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Nut,  L. 

To  Nu'zzle  [ \q .  d.  to  neftle]  to  hide  the  Head  as  a  young 
Child  does  in  his  Mother’s  Bofom. 

Nyctalopia  [fMraxoOTa  of  *wrm  a\ak  «’ot,  Gr.]  a  Dif- 
eafe  in  the  Eyes,  which  is  twofold;  1.  a  dimnefs  of  Sight  in 
the  Night  or  in  dark  Places,  without  any  Defedl  in  the  Light ; 
2.  a  dimnefs  of  Sight  in  the  Light,  and  a  clear  Sight,  in 
fhady  or  dark  Places,  L. 

Nycteli'a  [wxt»\m«  of  wf,  night,  and  to  facrifice 

or  celebrate  religious  Duties,  Gr.]  nofturnal  Orgies  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  which  once  every  three  Years  were  celebrated  for  three 
Nights  fucceffively,  with  Flambeaux,  Drinking  in  fo  riotous 
and  diforderly  a  manner,  that  the  Romans  abolifh’d  them. 

Nycthe'meron  [»sxS»fagpv,  Gr.]  the  {pace  of  24  Hours, 
an  intire  Night  and  Day. 

Nye  1 f  Pheafants,  a  Flight  or  great  Quantity  of  them. 
Nymph  [ nympho ,  L.  yl/upi,  Gr.]  a  Goddefs  of  Waters, 
Rivers,  Springs,  Lakes,  £j7. 

Nymph  a  [»"/“?«,  Gr.]  the  little  Skin  wherein  Infedls  are 
inclofed,  both  while  they  are  in  the  Egg,  or  after  they  have 
undergone  an  apparent  Transformation,  or  the  firft  change 
of  the  Eruca  Palmer  Worm  or  Maggot  in  fuch  Infers  as  un¬ 
dergo  a  Transformation;  or  it  is  rather  the  Growth  or  In¬ 
creafe  of  the  Eruca,  whereby  the  Figure  of  the  fucceeding 
Animal  is  beginning  to  be  exprefs’d,  by  the  Explication  of  its 
Members,  which  before  lay  involved  up  iiv  the  Eruca  (as  a 

Plant 


'Plant  is  in  its  Seed).  So  that  Nymph  a  is  only  the  Animal 
under  that  imperfeCt  Form.  It  is  lometimes  call  d  Chryfalis , 
fometimes  Aurelia ,  and  by  others  Necydalus, 

NY'iNipHJE  [with  Anatomifts]  fmall,  foft  Pieces  of  Flelh, 
proceeding  from  the  Juncture  of  the  Os  Pubis  in  the  Neck  of 
the  Womb;  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  placed  near  the  Paf- 
fage  where  the  Water  iffucs  out  of  the  Bladder,  L- 

Nymph  A.  [with  Anatomijh ]  a  hollownefs  or  void  fpace  in 
the  nether  Lip,  L- 

Ny'mph^A  [»«/«4*7sf,  Gr.]  the  Water-Lily  or  Water- 
Rofe,  L. 

NympHtEA  [in  Rome ]  certain  Baths  or  Grotto’s  facred  to 
the  Nymphs,  from  whole  Statues  which  adorn’d  them,  or 
from  the  Waters  and  Fountains  which  they  afforded,  they 
were  fo  called.  They  were  in  number  twelve,  and  were 
Retreats  of  Pleafure,  adorned  with  Grotto’s,  Fountains  and 
Statues  of  the  Nymphs,  £jY.  They  were  fquare  Marble 
Buildings,  into  which  there  was  but  one  Door,  where  were 
Steps  that  led  down  to  Grotto’s  pav’d  with  Marble  of  curious 
Colours;  the  Walls  were  beautified  with  Shell-work,  and  a 
Stream  which  futrounded  the  Place,  fell  from  a  Fountain  at 
the  End  of  the  Grotto. 

Ny.MPHA  UM  [►uf»*a7ov,  Gr.]  a  publick  Hall  or  Building 
among  the  Antients,  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned  for  publick 
Banqueting,  where  thofe  who  wanted  Conveniencies  at 
Home,  held  their  Marriage  Fealts. 

Nymphomania  [of  n/w,  th  e  Nymph  a,  and  «*>»»«,  Gr. 
madnefs]  the  Furor  uterinus,  a  Diltemper  which  provokes 
Women  to  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of  common  Modelty  with¬ 
out  reftraint. 

Nymphotomi'a  [n^fow/ula,  Gr.]  a  cutting  off  the 
Nympb<e  in  Women,  which  in  fome  fometimes  bunching 
out,  hinders  the  Coitus,  or  makes  it  difficult. 

Nymphs  of  »■'««  Gr.  becaufe  always 

young ;  or  as  fome  will  have  it,  from  1DDJ,  Hebrew,  the 
Soul ;  fuppofing  the  Nymphs  to  be  the  Souls  of  deceafed  An- 
ceftors,  which  being  then  freed  from  the  Body,  frequent¬ 
ed  thofe  Places  that  were  moft  agreeable  to  them  when  alive: 
Others  derive  Nymph  from  Nyrnpha,  a  Bride,  and  others  of 
Lympha,  by  changing  L  into  N ]  the  Daughters  of  Nereus 
and  Dorcis,  or  of  Oceania,  Mother  of  the  Floods :  Some  ol 
them  were  taken  up  into  Heaven;  but  thofe  that  had  green 
Locks  of  Hair,  remained  upon  Earth,  among  the  Waters, 
the  Meadows,  the  Forefts  and  Woods;  the  Nape ce,  the 
Dryades,  and  the  Hamndryades,  in  the  Woods,  in  the  green 
Meadows  among  the  green  Pallures.  The  Naiades  were  for 
the  Fountains  and  Rivers ;  and  the  Nereides  that  took  their 
Name  from  Nereus  their  Father,  were  appointed  to  the  Sea. 

Nymphs,  fay  fome,  are  only  an  Allegory  taken  from  the 
vegetative  Humidity,  which  gives  Life  to  Trees,  Plants  and 
Flowers,  by  which  they  grow  and  increafe. 


o. 

Oo,  Romani  O  o,  Italicki  £D  0,  Englijhi  O  o,  Saxon  ', 
are  the  fourteenth  Letter  in  Order  of  the  Alphabet ;  •, 
the  1 5  th,  and  P-  “,  the  24th  of  the  Greek,  and  the  6th  of 
the  Hebrew. 

O,  is  not  founded  in  People,  Jeopardy,  See. 

O,  with  the  Antients,  was  a  numeral  Letter  fignifying  1 1 . 
O,  with  a  Dalh,  Hood  for  eleven  Millions. 

O,  an  Interje&ion  of  calling. 

O  a'fish,  foolifh,  filly. 

Oa'fishness,  foolifhnefs. 

Oak  [of  aac,  Sax.]  a  durable  Tree  well  known. 

An  Oak  [ Hieroglyphically ]  reprefents  Strength,  Virtue, 
Conftancy;  and  alfo  length  of  Life,  as  being  iteady,  and  liv¬ 
ing  longer  than  molt  other  Trees. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem,  an  Herb. 

Oa'kam]  [old  Ropes  untwifted,  and  pull’d  out  again  in- 
Oa'kum  j  to  loofe  Hemp  like  Hurds  of  Flax,  to  be  uled 
in  the  Calking  of  Ships,  &c. 

Oa'ken  [aac,  Sax.  an  oak]  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Oak. 

O  a  ken  Pin,  a  fort  of  Fruit  fo  called  from  is  hardnefs, 
which  yields  an  excellent  Juice  very  much  like  the  Wejlbury 
Apple  in  nature,  though  not  in  fhape. 

Oale  Gavel ,  Ale-rent,  a  duty  paid  for  brewing  Ale. 

Oa  r  [ojie,  Sax.]  Metal  mixt  with  Barth,  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  Earth. 

Oari'stus,  a  Term  in  Greek  Poetry,  for  a  Dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  Man  and  his  Wife. 

Oars,  a  Boat  for  carrying  Paffengers,  with  two  Men  to 
row  it;  alfo  Infiruments  wherewith  Boats  are  row’d. 

Oats  [of  ntten  orctan,  Sax.  to  eat]  a  Grain,  Food  for 

Horfes. 


Oat  fhijile-  an  Herb. 

Oa'ten,  of  or  pertaining  to  Oats. 

Oath  Tit’S,  S/W'  ]  a  lwearmg,  or  confirming  a  tiling  by 
fwcaring. 

Oath  [in  a  legal  Senfe]  a  folemn  Action,  whereby  God 
is  called  to  vvitnefs  the  Truth  of  an  Affirmation,  given  before 
one  or  more  Perlons  impowered  to  receive  the  lame. 

Oat-meal  [of  at:en  and  mealepe,  &wr.]  Meal  or  Flower 
made  of  Oats. 

O'azy  [prob.  ofo/tt,  Sax.  a  fcile,  q.  d.  fcaly]  flimy, 
muddy,  lAc. 

O  a  z  y  Ground,  foft,  flimy  or  muddy  Ground. 

O'azin ess,  flimy,  muddy,  marlhy  Quality. 

Obambula'tion,  a  walking  up  and  down,  L, 

Obdu'ction,  a  covering  or  overlaying  with  fome  Metal* 


Matter,  iAc.  L. 

Obdu'racy  \  [of  obduratus,  L.]  hardnefs  of  Heart* 

Obdu'r. aten ess  J  ltubbornnefs,  obftinacy. 

Obdu'r’d  [obduratus,  L.]  hardened.  Milton. 
OlvxsvKxrs:t.\obdurt:tus,  L.]  hardened,  obftinate. 
Obe'dience  [obedientia,  L.]  dutifulncfs,  fubmiflion,  fub- 
jeCtion. 

Obedience  [among  Divines ]  confilts  in  fuch  a  fubmiffive 
Frame  of  Spirit,  by  which  a  Man  always  refigns  and  devotes 
himfelf  to  the  dilpofal  of  the  divine  Being,  being  ready  in 
every  Condition  to  do  or  fuffer  whatfoever  he  apprehends  to 
be  molt  reafonable  and  acceptable,  and  by  which  he  may  beft 
exprefs  his  Love  and  Subjection  to  him. 

Active  Obedience  to  God,  confiits  in  a  readinefs  of  Mind 
to  do  what  lie  enjoins. 

Pa  five  Obedience  to  God,  is  an  acquiefcence  of  Mind, 
in  whatfoever  he  lhall  plcale  to  inflict. 

Obedie'ntia  [in  old  Records]  a  certain  Rent  or  Pcnllon 
paid  in  antient  Times,  L. 

Obe'dient  [cbediens,  L.]  dutiful,  fubmiffive. 
ObedieTtia  Qin  the  Canon  Law]  the  Adminiitration  of 
an  Office,  L. 

Obedie’ntia  l,  of  or  pertaining  to  obedience, 
Obedie'ntials,  fuch  Perfons  as  execute  an  Office  under 
Superiors,  and  with  obedience  to  their  Commands. 
Obe'dientness,  obedient  Quality. 

Obei'sance  [0 be ijfans,  F.]  Reverence,  a  low  Bow  or  Con- 
gec. 

ObeljE'a  [with  Anatomifs]  a  Seam  in  the  Scull,  other- 
wife  called  the  Sagittal  Suture,  L.  of  Gr. 

O'belisk  Gr.]  a  four  fquare  Stone  growing 

fmaller  from  the  Balls  to  the  Top,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point. 
It  differs  from  a  Pyramid,  in  that  it  is  made  all  of  one  intire 
Stone  or  Piece,  and  its  Bafis  is  much  narrower. 

The  Egyptian  Obelisks  were  fquare  Pillars  raifed  in  the 
Form  of  a  Pyramid,  and  engraven  on  every  Side  with  Hiero- 
glyphical  Characters,  and  mylterious  Secrets,  underltood  by 
very  few  befides  their  Priells,  who  called  them  the  Fingers  of 
the  Sun,  to  which  Planet  they  were  commonly  dedicated; 
their  Compofition  was  of  a  Stone  dug  near  the  Catara&s  of 
Nile ,  as  hard  as  Porphyry,  and  of  divers  Colours,  repre- 
fenting  (as  they  imagined)  the  four  Elements.  The  firlt  that 
was  ereCted  Was  by  Manuftar  King  of  Egypt,  An.  Mund. 
2604.  whofe  Succeffors  ereCted  divers  others;  but  they  were 
molt  of  them  ddtroy’d  by  Cambyfes,  King  of  Pcrfta,  when 
he  conquered  Egypt.  And  thole  that  remained,  were  carried 
by  the  Romans  to  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  Rom, 
where  there  are  fome  remaining  to  this  Day ;  the  higheft 
were  about  140,  and  the  loweit,  about  1 5  Feet. 

Obelisk  [with  Printers]  is  this  (  f  )  mark,  and  refers  the 
Reader  to  fome  Note  or  other  Matter  in  the  Margin. 
Oberra'tion,  a  wandering  up  and  down,  L . 
Obequita'tion,  a  riding  up  and  down,  L. 

Obe'se  [ obefus ,  L.]  fat,  grofs. 

Obe  sity  T  [ obefitas ,  L.]  grofnefs,  fatnefs. 
Obe'senessj  l  j 

To  Obey '[obedire,  L.]  to  be  obedient,  dutiful,  fubmiffive. 
Obe'ying  [ obediens ,  L.]  being  obedient. 

Obeying  Signs  [with  Aftrologers]  are  the  laft  6  Southern 
Signs  of  the  Zodidack. 

To  Object  \0bje8arc,  L.]  to  make  an  objection,  to  op- 
pore.  to  urge  againlt. 

Object,  the  Matter  of  an  Art  or  Science,  or  that  about 
which  it  is  employ’d,  the  fame  as  SubjeCt. 

Material  Object,  the  Thing  itfelf  which  is  treated  or 
conlidered  of. 

Formal  Object,  the  manner  of  confidering  it. 

O'bject  [objtdhm,  L.]  any  thing  placed  to  behold,  or 
oppos’d  to  any  of  the  Scnles ;  fomething  apprehended  or  pre- 
fented  to  the  Mind,  either  by  fenfation  or  by  imagination;  alfo 
a  SubjeCt  or  Matter. 


Oeject 


Object  Glafs,  a  Glafs  in  a  Tclefcbpe  or  Microfcope, 
placed  at  that  end  of  the  Tube  which  is  next  to  the  objett. 

Object  Plate,  the  Plate  whereon  the  objedl  is  placed. 

Objection,  a  difficulty  raifed  againft  a  Propofition. 

Objection  [with  Rhetoric. ]  a  Figure,  when  the  Words 
of  an  opponent  are  pronounced  in  order  to  anfwer  them. 

Objective  [ objeClivus ,  L]  of  or  relating  to  the  objed. 

Objective  Line  [in  PerfpeCtive]  is  the  Line  of  an  objeft, 
from  whence  the  appearance  is  fought  for  in  the  Draught  or 
Pidure. 

Obje'cttvely  [ School  Term ]  a  thing  is  faid  to  exift  ob¬ 
jectively,  when  it  exills  no  otherwife  than  in  being  known, 
or  in  being  an  objed  of  the  Mind. 

Obje'ctum  quod  complexum  [with  Schoolmen ]  of  an  Art, 
is  the  aggregative  whole :  or  a  Colledion  of  all  the  objedive 
Concluiions  or  Confequences  found  in  the  Science,  L. 

Obje'ctum  quo  complexum  [with  the  Schoolmen ]  a  Col- 
ledion  of  all  the  objedivq  Antecedents  of  the  Science,  L. 

O  bit  [of  ebiit,  he  died,  or  obitum,  L.  Death]  a  Funeral 
Song,  or  an  Office  for  the  Dead  laid  annually ;  or  a  yearly 
Day  fet  apart  for  commemorating  the  Death  of  any  Perfon. 

Obi  tuary  [obituaire,  F.]  a  Regifter,  wherein  are  writ¬ 
ten  the  Names  of  the  Dead  and  the  Days  of  their  Burial  of 
thofe  Perlons  who  were  Benefadors  to  a  Monaftery. 

Objura  tion,  a  bind:ng  by  Oath,  L. 

Objurca'tion,  a  chiding  or  reproving,  L. 

Obju  rgatory  [objurgatorius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
iphiding  or  rebuking. 

Obla't  [oblatus,  L.]  a  Soldier  difabled  in  the  Service  of 
his  Prince,  who  had  the  Benefit  of  the  Place  of  a  Monk  given 
him  in  the  Abby;  alfo  the  Maintenance  itfelf. 

Obla'ts  [of  St.  Jerom ]  a  Congregation  of  fecular  Priefts, 
Founded  in  Italy  by  Charles  Boromeo. 

Obla'ta,  certain  Gifts  antiently  made  to  the  King  by  his 
Subjeds,  L. 

OBLA'TJE,  certain  thin  Cakes  or  Wafers  baked  in  Iron 
Moulds,  and  ftill  called  Oublies  by  the  French ;  a  cuftomary 
Treat  in  religious  Houfes. 

Obla'ti,  fecular  Perfons,  who  refigned  themfelves  and 
their  Ellates  to  fome  Monaftery,  and  were  admitted  as  Lay- 
Brothers. 

Oblatio'nes  quatuor principals,  the  four  chief  Offerings 
to  the  Parilh  Prieft,  which  were  generally  made  on  the  Fefti- 
vals  of  All  Saints,  ChriJImas,  Candlemas  and  Eajter,  L. 

Obla'tions  of  the  Altar,  fuch  cuftomary  Offerings  as 
were  prefented  by  the  Parifhioners  to  the  Prieft,  andfolemn- 
ly  laid  on  the  Altar,  as  3  d  at  Chrijlmafs  for  the  Mafs  and  Sa¬ 
crament  Offering;  2d  at  Eajler,  and  1  Peny  at  two  other 
principal  Feafts. 

Funeral  Oblations,  Offerings  by  way  off  Atonement  for 
the  faults  or  negleds  of  the  Party  deceafed  in  paying  Tithes 
or  other  Ecclefiaftical  Dues ;  which  was  the  belt  Horfe  led 
before  the  Corps,  and  delivered  at  the  Grave  or  the  Church 
Gate  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Prieft. 

Oblecta'tion,  a  Recreation,  Delight,  Pleafure,  L. 

Obliga'ta  [in  Mufick  Books ]  fignifies  for,  or  on  purpofe, 
orneceffary;  as  a  doi  violin  obligati,  on  purpofe  for  two 
Violins,  &e. 

Obligated  [obligatus,  L]  obliged,  bound  or  tyed  to. 

Obliga't  ion,  Duty,  Engagement,  Tie;  alfo  a  Bond  or 
Writing  obligatory.  F.  of  L. 

Natural  Obligations,  are  fuch  as  bind  only  by  Virtue 
of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  affifted  by  civil  Laws  and  civil 
Power. 

Civil  Obligations,  are  fuch  as  are  fupported  on  civil 
Authority  alone,  and  which  induces  a  conftraint,  without 
any  principle  or  foundation  in  natural  Equity. 

Perpetual  Obligations,  are  thofe  that  cannot  be  taken 
off,  as  long  as  the  Perfon  exifts,  in  whom  it  adheres.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  Obligations  we  lie  under  to  God  and  towards 
our  Neighbour. 

Obligations  [fay  the  MoraliJls~\  lie  only  to  things  poffi- 
ble,  wherefore  promifes  about  impoffible  things  are  void  and 
null;  when  the  thing  at  the  Time  of  making  the  Paft  ap¬ 
peared  poffible  and  afterwards  becomes  impoffible,  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  by  Chance  the  Padt  is  difannulled. 

Connate  Obligations  [w'ith  Moralifls ]  are  fuch  as!  all 
Men  fall  under  by  Virtue  of  their  being  Creatures  endued 
with  Reafon,  as  fuch  as  neceffarily  attend  and  accompany 
the  rational  Nature,  confidered  in  that  fimple  and  general 
Notion. 

Adventitious  Obligations  [with  Morales']  are  fuch  as 
fall  upon  Men,  by  the  Intervention  of  human  Deeds,  not 
without  the  Confcnt  of  the  Parties,  either  expreffed,  or  at 
leaft  Prefumptive. 

Mixed  Obligation,  is  one  both  natural  and  civil,  which 


being  founded  in  natural  Equity,  is  further  confirmed  and 
enforced  by  civil  Authority. 

O  bligatory  [obligatorius,  L.*j  of  force  to  oblige,  bind¬ 
ing. 

O'bligatoriness,  binding,  &c.  Quality. 

To  Obli'ce  [ obligare ,  L  ]  to  bind,  conltrain  or  engage ; 
to  lay  an  obligation  upori ;  to  do  a  kindnefs,  good  office  or 
turn. 

k  Obligee'  [Law  Term]  a  Perfon  to  whom  a  Bond  of  Wri¬ 
ting  obligatory  is  made. 

Obli'gement,  an  obligation,  a  being  obliged. 

Obligeo'r,  one  who  enters  into  a  Bond  lor  Payment  of 
Money. 

Obli'cing  [obligans,  L.]  binding,  tying;  alfo  engaging. 

Obli'gement,  an  obligation,  a  tye. 

Obliqua  tion  [in  Catoptricks]  as  Cathetus  of  Obligation 
is  a  right  Line,  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  Mirrour,  in  the 
Point  of  Incidence  of  the  Reflection  of  a  Ray. 

Obli'que  [ obliquus ,  L.]  awry,  alide,  crooked. 

Oblique  Angle  [with  Geom. ]  any  Angle,  either  acute  of 
©btufe,  that  is  greater  or  Idler  than  a  right  one. 

Oblique  angled  Triangle  [ Geometry ]  is  one  whofe  Angles 
are  oblique,  either  acute  or  abtufe. 

Oblique  Line  [Geom.]  a  Line,  which  falling  on  another 
makes  an  oblique  Angle. 

Oblique  Planes  [in  Dialling]  are  fuch  as  recline  from  the 
Zenith  or  incline  to  the  Horizon. 

Oblique  Sphere  [with  Aflronomers]  is  that  whofe  Horizon 
cuts  the  Equator  obliquely,  and  one  of  whofe  Poles  is  raifed 
above  the  Horizon,  and  equal  to  the  Latitude  of  the  Place. 

Oblique  Cafes  [with  Gram  ]  are  the  Genitive,  Dative 
and  Ablative.  5 

Oblique  Sailing  [with  Navigators]  is  when  the  Ship  is 
in  fome  intermediate Rumb,  between  the  four  cardinal  Points; 
and  thus  makes  an  oblique  Angle  with  tile  Meridian,  and  con¬ 
tinually  changes  both  its  Latitude  and  Longitude* 

Oblique  force  [in  Mechanicks]  is  that  whofe  Line  of  Di¬ 
rection  is  at  oblique  Angles  with  the  Body  on  which  it  is  im- 
preft. 

Oblique  Projection  [in  Mechanicks]  is  that  where  a  Body 
is  impelled  in  a  Line  of  Direction,  which  makes  an  oblique 
Angle  with  the  horizontal  Line. 

Oblique  Percuffton,  is  that  wherein  the  direction  of  the 
ftriking  Body  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  Body  ftruek,  or  is  not 
in  Line  with  its  Center  of  Gravity. 

Oblique  Affenfson  [AJlron.  ]  is  an  Arch  of  the  Equator,  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  firft  Point  of  Aries,  and  that  Point  of 
the  Equator  which  rifes  together,  with  the  Star;  £y"r.  in  an 
oblique  Sphere. 

Oblique  Defcenfion  [Aflronomy]  is  an  Arch  of  the  Equator 
intercepted  between  the  firft  Point  of  Aries,  and  that  Point  of 
the  Equator  Which  fets  with  a  Star,  CsV.  in  an  oblique  Sphere. 

Obli'quity  T  athwartnefs,  fidewaynefs,  crookednefs, 

Obli'queness J  llantingnefs. 

Obli'quity  of  the  Ecliptick  [Aflronomy]  is  the  Angle 
which  the  Ecliptick  makes  with  the  Equator;  which  is  23 
Degrees  and  29  Minutes. 

Ob  li'quus  Superior  [Anat,]  the  7th  Mufcle  6f  the  Head, 
arifing  from  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  fecond  Vertebrae 
of  the  Neck,  and  afcending  obliquely  is  inferted  fideways  into 
the  Occiput,  L. 

Obliquus  inferior  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Head 
which  arifeS  from  the  outward  Part  of  the  fpiral  Procefs  of  the 
fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  paffes  obliquely  to  its  In- 
fertion,  at  the  tranfverfe  Procefs  of  the  firft,  where  the  former 
Mufcle  begins. 

Obli'quus  oculi  fuperior  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Eye, 
which  taking  its  rife  from  the  deepelt  Part  of  the  Orbit,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Abducent,  paffes  obliquely  under 
its  upper  Part,  and  is  let  into  the  Coat  called  Sclerotis,  L. 

Obliquus  oculi  inferior  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Eye  going 
up  obliquely  over  the  Deprirnens,  and  ending  in  the  Tunica 
Sclerotis,  See.  L. 

Obliquus  afcendens'\  [in  Anatomy]  one  of  the  large  Mu- 

Obliquus  acclivis  j  ieles  of  the  lower  Belly,  arifing 
from  the  circular  Edge  of  the  Os  Ilium  and  Ligamentum  Pubis, 
and  is  implanted  into  the  whole  Length  of  the  Linea  Alba, 
L.  That  ferves  to  comprefs  the  lower  Belly,  and  by  that 
means  to  help  the  Difcharge  of  the  Ordure  and  Urine. 

Obliquus  major  Oculi[ with  Anat.]  a  Muicle  which  pulls 
the  Eye  forwards  and  obliquely  downwards. 

Obliquus  minor  Oculi  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  which  draws  the 

Eye  forwards  and  obliquely  downwards. 

Obliquus  defeendens "1  [with  Anat]  a  large  Muicle  of  the 

Obliquus  declivis  j  Belly  which  takes  its  rife  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Ribs,  (Ac.  and  delcends 
6B  obliquely 
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obliquely  from  the  Serratus  inferior  pojlicus ,  and  is  inferted  in. 
the  Line  a  Alba  and  the  Os  Pubis,  L. 

Obliquus  auris  [Anatomy]  lies  in  the  internal  Parts  of  the 
Aquedufts  enters  the  Tympanum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  {len¬ 
der  procefs  of  the  Malleus. 

Obliterated  [obliteratus,  L.]  blotted  out. 

Obliteration,  a  blotting  out,  a  cancelling,  an  abolifh- 
ing.  L. 

Oblivion,  forgctfulnefs,  which  by  Naturalifts  is  defined 
to  be  a  lofs  of  the  Ideas  or  Conceptions  of  the  Things  once 
perceived,  which  happens  when  they  make  but  a  light  Im- 
wprefhon  upon  the  Brain.  F.  of  L. 

Oblivious  [obliviofus,  L.]  forgetful. 

Obli'viousness,  forgetfulnefs. 

Oblocuoton,  obloquy,  ill  report,  L. 

Oblong  [in  Geometry ]  is  the  fame  with  a  re&angle  Paral¬ 
lelogram,  whofe  Sides  are  unequal. 

Oblo'ngness  [of  oblongus,  L.  and  nefs]  oblong  Form,  or 
the  being  of  the  Form  of  a  long  Square. 

Oblo'ngus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  very,  or  fomewhat 
long,  L. 

Oblo'quy  [of  obloquium,  L.]  flander,  back-biting. 

Obnox'ious  [obnox'tus,  L  ]  liable,  properly  liable  to  be 
puniflied  for  Offence,  fubjeft,  expofed  to. 

Obno'xiousness,  liablenefs,  fubje&nefs  to  Punifhment, 
Danger,  £f fc. 

Obnu'bilated  [obnubilatus,  L.]  clouded  over,  overcaft 
with  Clouds. 

Obnubilation,  a  darkening  or  obfcuring  with  Clouds. 

Obnuncia'tion  of  Affemblies  [among  the  Romans]  a  dif- 
folving  them  upon  fore-knowledge  or  conjecture  of  ill  Suc- 
cefs. 

ObolA'TA  terra  [old  Reef]  half  an  Acre  of  Land;  or  as  o- 
thers  fay  half  a  Perch,  L. 

Obolus  [»foXof,  Gr.]  a  Roman  Silver  Coin,  the  6th  Part 
of  a  Denarius  or  Peny,  in  value  about  five  Farthings  Englijh  ; 
alfo  the  fixth  Part  of  an  At  tick  Dram ;  alfo  the  Weight  of  ten 
Grains  or  half  a  Scruple. 

Obolus,  is  now  ufually  taken  to  fignfy  our  Half-peny ; 
but  in  old  Time  it  lignified  the  Half-Noble  5  the  Noble  was 
then  call’d  a  Peny,  and  its  Quarter  a  Farthing.  And  in  like 
manner  Denarius  fignify’d  the  whole  Coin,  whether  it  were 
Angel,  Royal,  &c.  and  Obolus  its  Half,  and  Quadrans  the 
fourth  Part. 

Obot  J*  \Muf-  Books]  a  Hautboy  or  Hoboy.  Ital. 

Obre'pTION,  a  creeping  in,  L. 

Obrepti'tious  [of  obreptio,  L.]  of  a  Healing  Nature,  or 
that  has  obtained  or  been  obtained  from  a  Superior  after  a  fly 
or  fubtil  Manner,  by  concealing  from  him  the  Truth. 

To  Obrogate  [obrogatum,  L.]  to  proclaim  a  contrary 
Law  for  the  diffolution  of  the  former. 

Obsce'ne  [objccenus,  L-]  filthy,  lewd,  unchafl,  bawdy, 
fmutty. 

Obsce'neness  uncleannefs  of  Speech  or  Aftion,  ribal- 

ObsCe'nity  j  dry,  bawdy,  lafcivous  Speech. 

Obscura  camera  [in  Opticks]  a  Room  darkened  all  over, 
but  at  one  little  hole,  in  which  a  Glafs  is  fixed  to  convey  the 
Rays  of  Objects  to  a  Frame  of  Paper,  or  a  white  Cloth,  by 
which  the  Images  of  the  oppofite  Objects  are  reprefented  on 
the  Paper. 

Obscuration,  a  making  obfcure  or  dark,  L. 

Obscure  [obfcurus,  L]dark,  duskifh,  gloomy;  alfo  dif¬ 
ficult  or  hard  to  be  underflood ;  alfo  retired,  private ;  alfo  fe- 
cret,  little  known. 

To  Obscu  re  [obfcurare,  L.]  to  darken,  to  cloud,  to  e- 
clipfe  or  drown  the  Merits  of  another. 

Obscu  red  [obfcuratus,  L.  obfcurci,  F.]  darkened,  cloud¬ 
ed,  depriv’d  of  Brightnefs  or  Clearnefs,  rendred  lefs  intelligible. 

Obscu'renessQ  difficultnefs  of  being  underftood  ;  alfo 

Obscu'rity  j  retired  and  private  Life. 

Obsecra'tioN,  an  earnefl  entreaty,  L. 

Ob  SECRATION  [in  Rbetorick]  a  Figure  whereby  the  Ora¬ 
tor  implores  the  afliitance  of  fome  God  or  Man. 

OBSE'QUIOUS  [ obfequiofus ,  L.]  very  ready  to  obey  or  to 
aflift ;  diligent  to  pleafe,  complaifant,  dutiful. 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS,  readinefs  to  obey,  oblige,  &c.  care- 
fulnefs  to  pleafe. 

0'bseq.uies  [obfeques,  F.  of  obfequium,  L.]  i.  e.  ready  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  becaufe  thefe  Obfequies  are  the  lafl  Devoirs  that  can  be 
tendred  to  the  Deceafed. 

Obse  rvable  [obfcrvabilis,  L.]  fit,  eafy  or  worthy  to  be 
obferved. 

Obse'rV ABLENESS,  fitnefs,  eafinefs  or  worthmefs  to  be 
obferved. 

Obse'rV ANCE  [obfervantia,  L.j  performance;  alfo  refpeft. 
regard. 


Observances,  the  Rules  and  Cufloms  of  a  Monaftery. 

Obse'rvant  [obfervans,  L.]  having  regard  to,  dutiful,  re* 
fpedl ;  alfo  keeping  ones  Word. 

Obse'rvantness,  regardfulnefs,  refpedlfulnefs. 

Observa'ntines,  a  Branch  of  the  Order  of  Francifcans  or 
Grey  Friars,  fo  named  becaufe  they  oblige  themfelves  to  a 
more  flrift  obfervance  of  the  Rules  of  their  Profeffion. 

ObservaTor,  an  Obferver  of  Peoples  manners;  alfo  a 
Monitor  in  a  School,  L. 

Observa'tion,  an  obferving,  noting;  a  Note  or  Remark. 

Obse'rvatory  [obfervatoire,  F.  of  L  ]  a  Place  for  making 
aflronomical  Obfervations. 

To  Obse  rve  [obfervare,  L.]  to  keep  or  follow  a  Rule, 
Law,  £5 7.  to  contemplate,  confider  or  fludy;  to  mark,  mind 
or  take  Notice  of,  to  heed;  to  eye,  to  watch,  to  fpy ;  to  have 
a  flrift  eye  over. 

To  Observe  [in  Navigation]  is  to  take  the  height  of  the 
Sun  or  Stars  with  an  Inftrument,  in  order  to  know  in  what 
Degree  of  Latitude  a  Ship  is  at  all  Times. 

Obse'ssed  [obfejfus,  L.j]  befet,  haunted  by  an  evil  Spirit. 

Obsession,  a  befieging  or  encompaffing  about,  F.  of  L. 

Obsidianum  Marmor,  a  Touch-ltone,  L. 

Obsi'dional  [obfidionalis,  L,]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Siege. 

Obsidional  Crown  [with  Heralds]  is  reprefent¬ 
ed  as  in  the  Figure,  being  a  Sort  of  Garland  made 
of  Grafs,  which  was  by  the  Romans  given  to  thofe 
that  had  held  out  a  Siege,  or  caufed  the  Enemy 
to  raife  it,  by  repulfing  them,  or  otherwife. 

O'bsolet  e  [obfoletus,  L.]  grown  old  or  out  of  ufe. 

O/bsole  teness,  antiquatednefs,  a  being  grown  out  of 
ufe. 

Obsole'tus,  a,  um  [in  Bot.  Writ.' ]  applied  to  Colours, 
fignifies  not  bright,  but  looking  faded  and  dirtily,  as  Cor  tufa 
Americana  foribus  obfolete  purpureis.  American  Cortufa, 
with  Flowers  of  a  dull  or  purple  Colour.  L. 

Obst  acle  [obftaculum,  L.]  a  let,  hindrance,  bar,  rub  in 
the  way.  F. 

Obstetrica'tion,  an  adling  the  Part  of  a  Midwife,  L. 

Obstinate  [objlinatus,  L.]  refolute,  felf-willed,  wilful, 
flubborn. 

Obstinacy  Q  flubbornnefs,  infiexiblenefs,  fixedncfs. 

Obstinateness  j  or  refolvednefs  to  maintain  or  adhere 
to  an  Opinion,  &c .  right  or  wrong. 

Obstre'perous  [obfreperus,  L.]  making  a  loud  noife,  full 
of  noife  and  din;  as  a  noife  made  by  a  brawling  Woman. 

Obstre'perousness,  noifinefs,  bawling  Faculty  or  Qua¬ 
lity. 

To  Obstru/ct  [obftruBum,  L.  to  flop  or  fhut  up,  proper¬ 
ly  by  building  againfl]  to  flop  or  fhut  up,  to  hinder. 

Ocstru'ction,  a  ltoppage,  a  hindrance,  L. 

Obstruction  [in  Medicine]  a  fhutting  up  the  Paflages  in 
a  human  Body. 

Obstructive  [of  obfruBus,  L.]  apt  to  flop  up  or  caufe 

a  floppage. 

Obstru'ctiveness,  impeding,  or  obllrufting,  or  hindring 
Quality. 

Obstrue'ntia  [with  Phyfuians ]  Medicines,  i$c.  of  a 
flopping  Quality,  L- 

OBsTUPEFA'cTioN.aflupifying,  aflonifhing or abafhing.  L. 

To  Obtai  n  [obtinere,  L  ]  to  fucceed  in  the  petition,  de¬ 
mand  or  purluit  of  a  thing;  to  get,  gain,  or  have. 

Obtenebra'tion,  a  making  dark,  L. 

Obte'ntion,  an  obtaining,  L. 

Obtesta'tion,  an  earneil  or  preffing  Requefl,  L. 

ObtrectaTion,  a  back-biting  or  flandering,  L. 

To  Obtru'de  [ obtrudere ,  L.]  to  thrufl  or  force  in  or  up¬ 
on  ;  to  impofe. 

Obtru'sion,  a  thrufling  or  forcing  in  or  upon.  L. 

OBTURATION,  a  flopping  or  fhutting  up  clofe,  L. 

Obturba'tor  externus  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  which  turns 
the  Thigh  outwards ;  it  ariles  from  the  external  Parts  of  the 
Os  Ifchium  and  Pubis,  and  is  inferted  to  the  Root  of  the 
great  Trochanter  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  L. 

Obturbator  internus  [_Anat-~]  the  fame  as  marfupialis. 

Obturba'tion,  a  troubling  or  diflurbing,  L. 

Obtusa'ngul ar  [with  Geometricians]  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  having  an  obtufe  Angle. 

Obtuse  [obtujus,  L  ]  Blunt,  having  a  dull  Point  or  Edge; 
alfo  heavy  or  dull-witted. 

OBTUSE  Angle  [in  Trigonom.]  any  Angle  which  is  greater 
than  a  right  one;  or  that  confills  of  more  than  90  degrees. 

Obtuse  angled  triangle  [ Trigonom.']  fuch  a  Triangle  as 
hath  one  obtufe  Angle. 

Obtu'SENESS,  bluntnefs,  dulnefs  of  Edge. 

OBTUSA  NGULARNESS  [of  obtufus ,  angularis,  L.]  the  be¬ 
ing  obtufe  angled,  or  the  having  obtufe  Angles. 
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OBVALLA  TiOtt,  an  encompaffing  with  a  Trench,  L. 

Obve'ntions,  Offerings;  alfo  Rents  or  Revenues,  pro¬ 
perly  of  fpiritual  Livings,  L. 

To  0‘BVIATE  [ obviatum ,  L.]  to  prevent  or  hinder. 

O  bvious  [ obvius ,  L.]  eafy  to  be  perceived  or  underflood, 
plain,  common. 

Obviousness,  eafinefs  to  be  perceived. 

OBU'MBRATED  [ obumbratus ,  L.]  overfhadowed. 

Obumbra'Tion,  an  overfhadowing,  L. 

Occa'sio  [among  the  Romans']  the  Goddefs  of  Time,  who 
}s  reprefented  flark  naked,  with  a  long  Lock  of  Hair  upon 
her  Forehead,  and  bald  behind ;  and  alfo  Handing  on  a  Wheel, 
■with  Wings  on  her  Feet,  and  is  faid  to  turn  herfelf  very 
fwiftly  round ;  by  which  is  intimated,  that  we  fhould  lay 
hold  of  the  prefent  opportunity. 

Occasio  [in  Old  Law]  a  Tribute  impofed  by  the  Lord  on 
his  Vaffals  or  Tenants. 

Occasion,  Seafon,  convenient  or  fit  Time  to  do  any 
thing ;  alfo  Caufe,  Reafon ;  alfo  Want  or  Neceffity. 

Occasional,  of  or  pertaining  to  occafion ;  alfo  cafual. 

Occasional  [ per  occafionem,  L.]  as  opportunity  or  occa- 

llon  offers  or  requires. 

Occasion alness  [of  occafio,  L.]  the  being  or  happening 
by,  or  according  to  occafion. 

Occasions,  Affairs,  Concerns. 

Occasion  a'ri  [in  Law]  to  be  amerced  or  fined ;  to  be 
made  fubjedt  to  occafions  or  occafional  Penalties. 

Occa'tion,  a  harrowing  or  breaking  of  Clods,  L. 

Occatio'nes  [ old  for.]  offences  committed  in  a  Foreft, 
by  rooting  up  Trees,  Affarts,  &c. 

Occa  tor  [among  the  Romans]  a  God  of  Husbandry, 
that  prefides  over  harrowing  the  Ground,  and  breaking  the 
Clods. 

O  ccioent  [ occidens ,  L  ]  the  Weft. 

EquinoBial  Occident  [Aftron.]  that  Point  of  the  Horizon 
where  the  Sun  fets  when  it  enters  the  Signs  Aries  and  Libra, 
at  which  Times  the  Day  and  Night  is  of  equal  Length. 

Eftival  Occident,  the  Summer  Weft  or  North  Weft,  that 
Point  of  the  Horizon,  or  that  Point  of  Heaven,  where  the  Sun 
fets  when  he  is  in  the  Tropick  of  Cancer,  and  the  Days  are 
longeft. 

Hybernal  Occident,  the  Winter  South  or  South  Weft;  a 
Point  in  which  the  Sun  is  at  its  Entrance  into  the  Tropick  of 
Capricorn,  at  which  Time  the  Days  are  the  fhortefl. 

Occidental  [occidentalis,  L.]  belonging  to  the  Weft, 

Weftern.  . 

Occidental  [with  AJlron.]  a  Planet  is  faid  to  be  occi¬ 
dental,  when  it  fets  in  the  the  Evening  after  the  Sun. 

Occide'ntalness,  wefterlinefs,  or  the  having  a  weflerly 

Situation. 

Occi'pital  [ occipitalis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  Head. 

Occipita'lis  [Anat]  a  fhort,  but  broad,  flefhy  Mufcle, 
placed  on  the  Occiput,  which  with  its  Partner  ierves  to  pull 
the  hairy  Scalp  backwards. 

Occipito -Frontalis  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Skin  of  the 
Occiput  and  Os  Frontalis. 

Occipi'tis  Os  [with  Anatotn.]  a  Bone  of  the  Scull,  lying 
in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head;  which  is  in  Shape  fomething 
like  a  Lozenge,  with  its  lower  Angle  turned  upwards,  L. 

O’cciput,  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  L. 

Occu'lt  [occult us,  L.]  hidden,  fecret. 

Occult  [with  Geometricians]  ufed  of  a  Line  that  is  fcarce 
perceivable,  drawn  with  the  Point  of  the  Compafs,  fjc. 

Occult  Sciences,  Magick,  Necromancy,  the  Cabala,  &c. 

Occult  Cancer,  the  lame  as  primitive  Cancer. 

Occult  Qualities  [with  Antient  Philof.]  a  term  common¬ 
ly  ufed  as  a"iT  Afylum  for  their  Ignorance,  who  when  they 
could  give  no  account  of  a  Phenomenon,  were  wont  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  fome  occult  Quality. 

Occulta'tion,  a  hiding  or  concealing.  L. 

Occultation  [with  Aftron. ]  is  the  time  a  Star  or  Planet 
is  hidden  from  our  Sight  in  an  Echpfe. 

Occu/ltness,  hiddennels,  concealednefs. 

O'ccupancy  [of  occupans,  L.]  the  Poffeffion  of  Things 
that  at  prefent  have  no  Owner,  but  may  have  in  Time. 

Occupant  [occupans,  L.]  an  Occupier  or  Poffeffor. 

Occupant  [in  Common  Law]  when  a  Man  makes  a  Leal e 
to  another  for  the  Term  of  the  Life  of  a  third  Perfon ;  the  Leffec 
dying,  he  who  firft  enters,  fhall  hold  the  Land  as  occupant, 
during  the  Life  of  the  third  Perfon. 

Occupation,  an  Employ,  Bufinefs  or  Trade,  F.  or  L. 

Occupation  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  a  Figure,  when  the 
Orator  feems  to  pafs  by,  to  be  ignorant  of,  or  to  be  unwilling 
to  declare  that  which  at  the  fame  Time  he  chiefly  infills 
upon*  It  is  alia  called  Pretention. 
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Occupations  [in  the  Statute  de  Bigamis]  Purprcfiurcs,  In- 
trufions,  Ufurpations  upon  the  King,  by  ufing  Liberdes  or 
Franchifcs  that  a  Perfon  is  not  intitled  to. 

Occupation  [in  the  Sen/e  of  the  Law]  is  the  putting  a 
Man  out  of  his  Poffeffion  in  a  Time  of  War. 

Occupa'tive  [occupativus,  ufed,  poffeffed,  employ’d. 

Occupative  Field  [in  Law]  a  Field,  which  being  left  by 
its  proper  Owner,  is  poffeffed  by  another. 

Occupa'vit,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  him  who  is  ejefled  out 
of  his  Land  or  Tenement  in  a  Time  of  War,  L. 

Occupiers  of  Walling,  Officers  of  the  Salt  Works  in 
Chejhire,  chofen  annually  to  fee  right  done  between  Lord 
and  Tenant  and  all  Perfons  concerned. 

To  O'ccupy  [occupare,  L.]  to  fill  or  take  up  a  Space ;  to 
be  fiezed  or  in  poffeffion  of ;  to  deal  or  trade. 

Occupying  [occupans,  L]  filling  or  taking  up  a  Space ; 
being  in  Poffeffion  of,  employing;  alfo  carnal  Copulation 
with  a  Woman. 

To  Occu'r  [ occurrere ,  L.]  to  meet,  to  come  in  the  Way, 
to  offer  or  prefent  itfelf. 

Occurrences  [of  occurrentia,  L.]  cafual  Adventures; 
conjundlure  of  Affairs;  alfo  News,  F. 

Occurring  "1  [occurrens,  L.]  meeting,  coming  in  the 

Occu'rrentj  way,  offering  or  prefenting  itfelf. 

O'cean  [oceanus,  L.  of°'“*>’©',  Gr.]  that  vafl  Colledfion 
of  Waters,  or  the  main  Sea,  which  furrounds  the  whole 
Globe  of  the  Earth. 

ysAtlantick  Ocean  [with  Geographers]  lies  between  Europe 
and  Africa  on  the  Weft,  and  America  on  the  Eaft. 

Hyperborean  Ocean  [Geogr.]  encompaffes  the  Land  which 
is  fituated  towards  the  North  Pole. 

Paciftck  Ocean  [Geogr.]  lies  between  the  Weft  Side  of 
America  and  Afia. 

South  Ocean  [Geogr.]  enclofes  Magellanica,  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  towards  the  South  Pole. 

Ocea'nous,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ocean. 

Oce'anus,  the  God  of  the  Sea,  whom  the  Antients  call’d 
the  Father  of  all  Things,  as  believing  Water  to  be  the  firft 
Principle  of  the  Univerfe.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  Father  of 
the  Rivers.  His  Wife  was  Thetis,  by  whom  he  had  Nereus 
and  Dorcas,  who  marrying  together  had  many  Daughters, 
call’d  Nymphs.  Oceanus  was  painted  as  Rivers  were,  in  the 
Form  of  a  Man,  with  Bulls  Homs  upon  his  Head. 

Oche/ma  Gr.]  a  Liquor  or  Vehicle  wherewith 

Medicines  are  mingled. 

Ochlo/cracy  [ox^tx.&Aia  of  the  Multitude,  and 

hoLt®j,  Power,  Gr.]  a  Government,  wherein  the  Multitude 
or  common  People  bear  the  Sway. 

Ochlo'cratia  [of  a  Multitude,  and  *©% 

Power]  a  form  of  Government,  wherein  the  Populace  has 
the  foie  Power  and  Adminiftration. 

Ochtho/des  [with  Surgeons]  Ulcers,  whofe  Sides  are 
brawny,  or  of  the  Nature  of  Warts. 

O'chy-hole,  a  remarkable  Cave  in  Mendtp-Hills  in  Somer- 
fetjhire,  of  a  vaft  Length;  where  feveral  Wells  and  Springs 
are  difeovered. 

O'cimum  [ftiu/Ju v,  Gr,]  Garden-Bafil,  Bafil-Royal,  or  Ba- 
fil-gentle,  L. 

O  ck  amy  [prob.  q.  d.  Alchymy]  a  fort  of  mixed  Metal. 

Octa'bis  [in  Law]  as  OBabis  Hilarii,  i.  e.  the  8th  Day 
inclufively  after  the  Fellival  of  St.  Hilar  ius. 

Octae'dron  [itmJp@r,  Gr.]  one  of  the  five  regular  Bo¬ 
dies,  confifting  of  eight  Faces,  or  eight  regular  Triangles. 

O'ctacon  Gr.]  a  Figure  confifting  of  eight 

Angles  and  Sides. 

Oct  a  go' nic  a  l  [of  '«wpr,  Gr.]  having  eight  Angles 
and  Sides. 

Octa'heterides  [in  Chronology]  the  Space  or  Duration 

of  eight  Years.  . 

Octa'ncular  [oBangulus,  L  ]  having  eight  Angles. 

Octa'ngularness,  the  having  eight  Angles.  . 

Octa'nt'"]  [with  Aftrologers]  is  when  a  Planet  is  m  fuch 

Octi'le  J  an  Afpedl  or  Pofition,  with  refpedt  to  another, 
that  their  Places  are  only  diftant  an  8  th  Part  of  a  Circle,  or 
ac  Decrees. 

Octa'pla  [of«*nw**i©%  Gr.  eight-fold]  a  kind  of  P^/y- 
olot  Bible,  confifting  of  eight  Columns.  ...... 

Ocr  a  'style  [xto.-I'.'N©',  Gr.]  a  Building  with  eight  Pil¬ 
lars  in  the  Front.  c  , 

O'ctateuch  [»xTBTK/;tf§P,  Gr.]  the  eight  firft  Books  of  the 

Old  Teftament,  from  Genefts  to  the  End  of  Judges. 

Oct  a've  [oBavus,  L.]  the  eighth  Day  after  fome  peculiar 

Octave  [in  Muftck]  an  eighth,  or  an  Interval  of  eight 
Sounds. 
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Octa'vo  O',  e.  in  eight]  a  Book  is  faid  to  be  in  0 &6vs> 
When  a  Sheet  is  folded  into  eight  Leaves. 

Octe^nnial  [oftennalis,  L.  of  ofto,  eight,  and  annalis,  L. 
of  an  Year]  containing  the  fpace  of,  or  done  every  8  th  Year. 

October  [of  olio,  L.  eight]  is  with  us  the  tenth  Month 
in  the  Yeaf ;  but  was  fo  called  from  being  the  eighth,  begin¬ 
ning  the  Year  with  March . 

October  [in  Painting ,  &c.]  is  reprefented  in  a  Garment 
of  the  Colour  of  decaying  Flowers  and  Leaves ;  having  his 
Head  adorned  with  a  Garland  of  Leaves  of  Oak,  with  Acorns ; 
holding  in  his  right  Hand  a  Scorpion,  and  in  his  left  a  Basket 
of  Chef  suits,  Medlars,  Services,  &c. 

Octoe'drical,  having  eight  Sides. 

Octoce'nary  [ ottogenarius ,  L-]  of  eight  Years  of  Age. 

O'ctonary  [_o  blonarius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  eight. 

Octo'style  [«wrso\©*,  Gr.]  the  face  of  a  Building  contain¬ 
ing  eight  Columns. 

Octu'na  [with  Phyjic.' ]  a  Weight  of  eight  Ounces. 

Ocular  [ occularis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eyes  or 
Sight. 

Ocular  Demonf ration,  is  that  Evidence  which  we  have 
of  any  thing  by  feeing  it  done  or  performed  with  our  own 
Eyes. 

Ocula'res  Dentes,  the  Eye-Teeth.  L. 

O'cularness,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eyes  of  Sight,  vifible- 
nefs. 

OculA'tion  [with  Botan •]  the  taking  away  of  fuperfluous 
Buds.  . 

Oculi  cancrorum  [with  Phyficians ]  Crabs-Eyes;  certain 
Stones  taken  out  of  the  Heads  of  River  Cray-Filh.  L. 

O  'cu list,  one  skilled  in  curing  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes. 

Oculo'rum  Motores  [with  Anatom. \  a  Pair  of  Nerves  arifing 
from  the  oblongated  Marrow  on  each  Side  the  Infundibulum 
Cerebri,  and  paffing  thence  thro'  the  Holes  of  the  Wedge- 
like  Bone,  fend  out  feveral  Twigs  that  embrace  the  Op- 
ticks,  and  are  bellowed  on  the  Tunieles  of  the  Eye. 

O'culus,  the  Eye,  the  outward  Organ  of  Sight,  made  up 
of  fix  Mufcles,  to  which  a  feventh  is  added  in  Brutes,  and  as 
many  Tunieles  or  Coats,  viz.  Adnata,  Cornea,  Cryflallina, 
Innominata,  Rctiformis,  Vitrea  and  Uvea. 

Oculus  Beli,  a  precious  Stone  that  is  half  tranfparent, 
the  Ground  White  and  Black  in  the  midlt,  having  an  Iris  or 
Circle,  fo  that  it  reprefents  an  Eye  very  exadlly,  L. 

Oculus  Chrifi,  i.  e.  the  Eye  of  ChrifP,  the  Herb  other- 
wife  call’d  wild  Clary,  L. 

Oculus  cati  [i.  e.  cati  Eye]  a  fort  of  precious  Stone  of  two 
Colours,  milk  White  and  dark  Brown,  feparated  as  it  were 
in  the  middle. 

O'culus  Mundi  [i.  e.  the  Eye  of  the  World]  a  precious 
Stone  which  being  put  into  cold  Water,  changes  its  White 
Colour  to  Yellow,  and  becomes  almofl  tranfparent,  but  when 
taken  out  again  returns  to  its  former  State. 

Oculus  [in  Botany]  the  Bud  of  a  Tree  or  Plant  juft  put¬ 
ting  forth,  or  the  Knot  out  of  which  the  Bud  rifes. 

Ocyma'strum  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Water  Betony,  L. 

Ocype'te  [»*wn'vit  of  <•**■(  and  ninnsn,  i.  e.  Iflyfwiftly] 
the  Name  of  one  of  the  Harpyes. 

O'da  Bajfa,  an  Officer  of  the  Grand  Signior,  who  is  one 
of  the  Heads  of  the  Agiamoglans. 

Odaxi'smus  Gr.]  the  itching  of  the  Gums 

When  Children  are  breeding  their  Teeth. 

Odd  [0£&,  Tcut.]  uneven  in  Number. 

O'dness,  unevennefs  in  Number;  alfo  fingularncfs  or  un- 
ufualnefs  in  manner  or  form. 

The  Ode.  is  a  more  noify  Piece  of  Poetry  than  Paftoral; 
the  Tone  of  it  is  high,  the  Sentiments  bordering  on  Enthu- 
fiafm,  the  Numbers  various  as  occafion  requires;  and  Har¬ 
mony  and  Dignity  are  eflential  in  every  thing  which  relates 
to  the  Ode. 

The  Ode  is  not  always  confin’d  to  what  is  great  and  fub- 
lime,  it  defeends  fometimes  to  Gallantry  and  Pleafure.  Thefe 
are  commonly  call’d  Anacreonticks,  and  in  Englijh  are  gene¬ 
rally  confined  to  feven  Syllables,  or  eight  at  moil ;  but  the 
feven  Feet  MeafureTs~tiie~fbfteft. 

O'delet,  a  little  fort  of  Ode. 

Ode'um  [with  the  Antients]  a  kind  of  Mufick  Theatre;  a 
Place  for  Rehearfal  and  Pradlice  before  the  Adtors  and  Mufj- 
qians  appeared  to  perform  their  Parts  in  the  greater  Theatre. 

O'dible  [ odibilis ,  L.]  odious,  that  may  or  deferves  to  be 
hated. 

O' dio  et  Atia,  a  Writ  fent  to  the  under  Sheriff  to  inquire 
whether  a  Man,  committed  to  Prifon  upon  Sufpicion  of  Mur- 
thcr,  has  been  committed  upon  Malice  or  juft  Sufpicion. 

O'dious  [ odiofus ,  L.]  hateful,  heinous. 

O'diqusness,  hatefulnefs,  abominablenefs. 


O'dium,  hatred,  grudge;  alfo  blame,  cenfure/ L. 

Odonta'cocos  [iformy* >©•*,  Gr.]  an  Inftrument  for  draw 
ing  Teeth. 

Odonta'lgick  [of  Gr.]  pertaining  to  the 

^ooth-Ache. 

Odontophy'a  y  Gr.]  breeding  of  Teeth. 

Odo'ntick  [of  o<ftvTixof,  Gr.]  of  or  belonging  to  the  Teeth* 

Odonta'lgia  [}hivra\ylu,  Gr.]  the  Tooth-Ache. 

Odonta'cra  [ochrmy&c,  Gr.]  an  Inftrument  for  drawing 
Teeth. 

Odo'nticks  [oJW;ye,  Gr.]  Medicines  for  the  Tooth-Ache. 

Odontoi'des  [SAnaiftir,  Gr.]  an  Apophyfis,  a  Bone  in  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  Vertebra,  fhaped  like  a  Tooth. 

Odontoli'thos  [of  Hie,  a  Tooth,  and  Gr.  a  Stone] 
a  ftony  Concretion  that  grows  upon  Teeth. 

Odontotr  imm  a  [oc/lvTjTei^f/jt  of  Hie  a  tooth,  and  fe/AWt* 
Gr.  what  is  worn]  a  Medicine  to  rub  the  Teeth  with. 

O  dour,  an  odour,  a  feent,  L. 

Odora'minous  [of  odoramen,  L.]  odoriferous,  fweet 
Fuelling. 

Odorame'ntum,  a  Perfume ;  alfo  a  Medicine  apply’d  for 
the  benefit  of  its  Smell.  L. 

Odora'tus.  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  of  a  pleafant  Smell, 
well  feented. 

Odor  i'fe  rous  [ odoriferus .  L.]  bearing  odours  or  perfumes* 
fweet  feented. 

Odori'ferousness,  fweet  fmellingnefs. 

O  dorous  [ odorus ,  L.]  having  a  Scent  or  Smell. 

O'dorousness,  fweet -feentednefs,  &c. 

O'dour  [odor,  L.]  agreeable  or  difagreeable  Effluvia,  which 
are  emitted  by  many  Bodies,  which  are  call’d  Odorous,  and 
which  incite  in  us  the  Senfe  of  Smelling. 

Odours  [ adores ,  L  ]  Scents  or  Smells,  any  fweet  Perfumes. 

O  dyssee  [oA/rs-el*,  Gr.]  an  Epick  Poem  of  Homer's , 
wherein  he  relates  the  Adventures  that  befel  Ulyjfes  in  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

Oecono'mical'^  [ oeconomicus ,  L.  of  ouun/xtiuc,  Gr.]per- 

Oecono'mick  J  taining  to  Oeconomy,  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Family. 

Oecono  mica  [yiiutofuiui,  Gr.]  a  Part  of  moral  Philofophy, 
which  treats  concerning  the  Management  of  the  Palfions. 

Oeconomicks,  the  fame  as  Oeconomica. 

Oeconomist  [s/Ktw.w®*,  Gr.]  a  Manager,  a  Steward  or 

Difpenfer. 

Oeco'nomy  [hnunni*  of  an  houfe,  and  Gr.  to 
diftribute]  the  management  of  a  Family;  alfo  Frugality, 
Good-husbandry,  (s'c ■  alfo  good  Order,  Difpolition,  Method, 
Contrivance,  Conftitution,  Harmony. 

Oeconomy  [with  ArchiteSs]  that  Method  that  has  regard 
to  the  Expences  and  the  Quality  of  the  Materials,  and  fhews 
how  to  take  right  Meafures  in  Order  to  give  the  Building 
a  convenient  Form  and  Bignefs. 

Animal  Oeconomy,  the  firft  Branch  of  the  Theory  of  Phy- 
ftek,  or  that  which  explains  the  Parts  of  a  human  Body,  their 
Structure  and  Ufe ;  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  Life  and  Health, 
and  the  Eftefts  or  Phtenomena  arifing  from  them. 

Legal  Oeconomy  T  the  legal  Difpenfation  or  Manner, 

JezoiJh  Oeconomyj  in  which  God  was  pleafed  to  guide 
and  govern  the  People  of  the  Jews  under  Mofes's  Adminiftra- 
tion  ;  including  not  only  the  political  and  ceremonial  Laws, 
but  alfo  the  moral  Law. 

Chriftian  Oeconomy,  the  evangelical  Difpenfation  is  op- 
pofed  to  the  legal  one,  and  comprehends  all  that  relates  to  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  that  God  has  made  with  Men  through 
Jefus  Chrift. 

Oeconomy  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  Order  in  the  difpofal  of 
Parts  necelfary  for  Orators  or  Poets. 

Oecumeni  cal  [of  ^y.niMuitic  of  otxxultv,  Gr.  the  habitable 
Earth]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  Word,  univerfal. 

Oedastick  [oedaficus,  L.]  cunning  in  the  Knowledge  of 
Weights  and  Meafures. 

Oedema  ['Aw,  Gr.]  any  Tumour  or  Swelling ;  but  more 
efpecially  a  white,  foft  Swelling  without  Pain,  and  that  eaftly 
yields  to  the  touch,  proceeding  from  phlegmatick  Matter. 

Oede'matous,  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  natnre  of  an 

Oedema. 

Oena'nthe  Gr.]  the  Herb  Water-drop-wort. 

Oenanthius,  the  Name  of  a  God,  worlhipped  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  to  whom  Heliogabalus  dedicated  his  imperial 
Robes. 

Oeniste'ria  [wpia<«,  Gr.]  Sacrifices  performed  to  Her¬ 
cules,  by  the  Youth  of  Athens,  before  the  firft  time  of  cutting 
their  Hair  and  lhaving  their  Beard. 

OENo'L-ffiUM  [ciWamv]  a  Compofition  of  thick,  black  Wine, 
and  Oil  of  Rofes. 

Oeno- 
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Oeno'Polist  Gr.]a  Vintner. 

Oenothe-ris]>  P'"**  Gr.]  the  Herb  Loofe-ftrife. 

Oesophagi  us  Gr.]  the  SpinRer  Gula',  a 

continuation  of  the  Mufcle  call'd  Pterigopbaringeeus,  arifing 
from  each  fide  the  fcutiform  Cartilage,  and  like  it  paffes 
to  a  middle  Line  on  the  back  Part  of  the  Fauces. 

Oesophagus  [impxy&^,  Gr.]  the  Gullet,  or  a  long,  round 
and  large  Canal  or  a  membranous  Pipe,  whereby  our  Food 
and  Drink  is  convey’d  to  the  Stomach ;  it  defcends  from  the 
Mouth  to  the  Stomach  between  the  Afpera  Arteria  and  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back. 

Oestrum  Veneris  [in  Anatomy]  the  Clitoris,  fo  called  from 
the  lafcivious  Tidllation  it  is  capable  of.  L. 

Oesypon  £ofoir  a  fheep,  and  m-mSn,  Gr.  to  be  corrupted] 
a  kind  of  fatty  Mucilage  of  the  confidence  of  an  Unguent ;  of 
a  difagreeable,  fickiih  Smell,  and  a  greyilh  Colour,  drawn 
from  the  greafy  Wool  that  grows  on  the  Throats,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Buttocks  of  Sheep. 

Oeufs  [in  Architect-]  the  ovals  or  ornaments  of  Pillars,  F- 
Of  [oj:,  5dx\]  pertaining  or  belonging  to. 

O’ ffa  l  [prob.  q.  d.  Off -falls]  Fragments  of  Flelh,  Gar- 
bage. 

O'ffa  Alba  [in  Chymiftry]  the  white  coagulum ,  arifing 
from  a  mixture  of  the  re&ified  Spirit  of  Wine  with  Spirit  of 
Urine,  L. 

Off  fets  [with  Gardeners]  young  Shoots  which  grow  from 
Roots  that  are  round  and  tuberous  or  bulbous. 

Off  Ward  [5m  Term]  ufed  of  a  Ship,  when  being  a 
Ground  by  the  Shore,  die  inclines  to  the  Side  towards  the 
Water,  which  is  faid  to  incline  to  the  offward. 

Offe'nce  [offenfto,  L.J  tranfgredion,  trelpafs,  fin,  fault, 
injury,  wrong,  affront  or  abufe,  fcandal. 

To  Offe'nd  [ offendere ,  L.]  to  fin  againd,  to  commit  a 
fault;  to  adront,  to  abufe  or  injure;  to  annoy;  to  difpleafe. 

Offe'nsivk,  difpleaftng,  abufive,  injurious,  hurtful;  alfo 
fit  to  annoy  or  attack  an  Enemy,  F. 

Offe'nsiveness,  injurioufnefs,  difpleadngnefs. 

To  O'ffer  [offerre,  L.]  to  prefent,  to] proffer  or  tender; 
to  bid,  to  propound ;  to  undertake,  or  take  upon. 

O'ffering  [Offnng,3D<7/2.]  a  Sacrifice  or  Oblation. 
Offerto'rium  [old  Records]  aPiece  of  Silk  or  Linen,  an- 
tiently  ufed  to  wrap  up  the  occafional  Offerings  made  in  the 
Church.  L- 

O'ffertory  [offertorium,  L.]  the  Place  where  the  Offer¬ 
ings  were  kept;  alfo  a  Part  of  the  Popifh  Mafs,  an  Anthem 
fung  or  play’d  on  the  Organ,  at  the  Time  the  People  are  ma¬ 
king  an  Offering. 

O'ffice  [ officium ,  L.]  a  Place,  Imployment,  Duty;  that 
which  is  befitting,  or  that  is  to  be  expeded  from  one ;  alfo  a 
good  or  ill  Turn. 

Office  [in  Law]  is  an  Inquiry  made  to  the  King’s  Ufe, 
by  Virtue  of  the  Office  of  him  who  inquires. 

An  Office  found  [in  Lazo]  dgnifies  a  thing  found  by  In- 
quifition,  ex  officio. 

To  return  an  Office  [in  Law]  is  to  make  void  an  Inquifi- 
tion  taken  of  an  Office. 

To  traverfe  an  Office,  is  to  make  the  Inquifition,  taken  of 
an  Office,  before  an  Efcheator,  void. 

Office  [with  Ecclefiafticks]  the  divine  Service;  efpecially 
a  Part  of  the  Roman  Mafs  Book. 

Office  [in  E thicks]  Duty,  or  that  which  Virtue  and  right 
Reafon  direds  Mankind  to  do. 

Office  [in  a  Civil  Senfe]  is  the  mutual  Aid  and  Affidance 
which  Mankind  owe  to  one  another :  alfo  a  particular  Charge 
or  Trud,  whereby  a  Man  is  authoriz’d  to  do  lomething. 

Office*  a  Place  or  Apartment  appointed  for  Officers  to 
attend  in,  for  the  Difcharge  of  their  refpedive  Employments 
or  Office. 

Offices  ['ni'Css.  Architects]  all  thofe  Lodges  and  Apartments 
ferving  for  the  neceflary  Services  and  Occafions  of  a  Palace 

or  great  Houfe.  . 

Officer  [officinator,  L.  offeier,  F.]  one  who  officiates  m 

any.  office. 

Officers  of  Policy ,  are  thofe  in  whom  the  government 
and  diredion  of  Affairs  of  a  Community  are  inveded,  as 
Mayors,  Sheriffs,  (Ac. 

Officers  of  Juffice,  are  thofe  who  are  charged  with  the 
Adminidration  of  Judice  and  Equity  in  the  Courts. 

Royal  Officers,  are  fuch  as  adminider  Judice  in  the 
King’s  Name. 

Flag  Officers,  are  Admirals,  Vice-Admirals  and  Rear- 

Admirals.  .  , 

General  Officers,  [in  an  Army]  are  fuch  as  Command  a 
Body  of  Troops  of  feveral  Regiments,  as  the  Captain-Gene¬ 
ral,  Lieutenant-General,  Major-General,  Brigadier-Ge- 


heral,  Quarter  Mailer  General,  and  Adjutant-General. 

Field  Officers,  are  thofe  who  have  the  Command  over  a 
whole  Regiment,  as  the  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Major. 

Subaltern  Officers,  Lieuteuants,  Cornets,  Enfigns,  Ser¬ 
jeants,  Corporals. 

Officers,  th0fe  that  have  not  the  King’s  Commif- 
don;  but  are  appointed  by  the  Colonels  and  Captains;  as 
Quarter-Mader,  Serjeants,  Corporals,  (3 V. 

Staff  Officers  [at  Court]  are  fuch  as  bear  a  white  Staff  in 
the  King’s  Prefence,  and  at  other  Times,  going  abroad,  have 
a  white  Staff  borne  before  them,  by  a  Footman  bare-headed, 
as  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Treafurer. 

Official  [officialis,  L-]  is  the  Minider  or  Apparitor  of 
a  Judge  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Official  [in  the  Canon  Law]  the  Deputy  or  Lieutenant 
of  the  Biffiop ;  or  an  ecclefiadical  Judge  appointed  by  a  Bifhop, 
(Ac-  * 

Official  [in  the  Common  Lazo]  is  a  Deputy  appointed  by 
an  Arch- Deacon  for  the  Executing  of  his  Jurifdiftion. 

Officia'lty,  the  Court  or  Jurifdifticn,  whereof  the  Offi¬ 
cial  is  head. 

Officia'riis  nonfaciendis,  (Ac.  a  Writ  directed  to  the 
Magidfates  of  a  Corporation,  requiring  them,  not  to  make 
fuch  a  Man  an  Officer,  or  to  put  him  out  of  his  Office  till  in¬ 
quiry  be  made  of  his  Manners. 

To  Officiate  [ officier ,  F.]  to  do  the  Duty  pertaining: 
to  ones  Office. 

Offici  nal  [of  officina,  L.  a  fhopj  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Shop. 

Officinal  [in  Pharmacy]  a  Term  ufed  of  fuch  Medicines 
as  the  College  of  Phyficians  requires  to  be  condantly  kept  in 
Apothecaries  Shops,  ready  tb  be  made  up  in  extemporaneous 
Prefcriptions. 

Offi'cious  [ officiofus ,  L.]  ready  to  do  good  offices ;  fer- 
viceable,  friendly,  courteous,  obliging;  alfo  over  bufy  mo¬ 
ther  Perfons  Affairs,  pragmatical,  bafely  fawning  or  cringing. 

Officiousness,  readinefs  to  do  one  any  good  office;  oblig- 
ingnefs  of  Temper. 

O'ffing  [Sea  Term]  is  an  open  Sea,  at  a  good  didance 
from  the  Shore,  where  there  is  deep  Water,  and  ho  need  of 
a  Pilot  to  conduft  the  Ship  into  the  Port  or  Harbour;  alfo 
the  middle  Part  of  any  great  Stream. 

The  Ship  ftands  for  the  0'ffing][5m  Phrafe]  is  faid  of  a  Ship 
feen  from  Shore,  failing  out  to  Seaward. 

The  Ship  is  in  the  Offing  [5m  Phrafe]  meins  that  fhe  has 
the  Shore  near  her,  and  having  another  a  good  way  without 
her  towards  the  Sea. 

O'ff-scowring  [ofojr,  Sax.  and  fcJjZttfttt,  Tenth]  the 
Refufe,  or  good  for  nothing  Parts  of  any  Thing. 

O'ffsfring  [oTFpT^K.  Sax.]  that  which  proceeds  from 
any  Perfon  or  Thing,  as  Children,  Fruit,  (Ac. 

FT*  ^ 

O'ftenJ*  COJCt’  ^a.]  frequently. 

O'ftenness,  frequentnefs. 

O'ften -Times  [of  oJfc  and  fcima,  5<w.J  frequently. 
Off-ward  [5m  Term]  fignifies  contrary  to  the  Shore. 
Ogda'stich  [ofo>Aaf  eight,  and  Gr.  a  verfe]  an 

Epigram  or  Stanza,  confiding  of  eight  Verfes. 

Oge'e  T  [with  ArchiteSls]  a  Wreath,  Circle,  or  round 
O  gi've  J  Band;  a  Member  of  a  Moulding,  thatconfids  of 
a  Round  and  a  Hollow ;  alfo  an  Arch  or  Branch  of  a  Gothick 
Vault,  which  indead  of  being  Circular,  paffes  diagonally 
from  one  Angle  to  another,  and  forms  a  Crofs  between  the 
other  Arches,  which  makes  the  fide  of  the  Square,  of  which 
the  Arches  are  Diagonal. 

To  O'cle  [prob.  of  Poeil,  F.  or  oculus,  L  ]  to  look  hard 
at;  but  commonly  ufed  for  to  look  at  amoroufly. 

O'gresses.  See  Pellets- 

Oikoscopy  [dxic-MTrU  of  fo*.®4  an  houfe,  and  Gr. 

to  view]  Divination  by  Accidents  that  happen  at  Home. 

Oil  [€le.  Sax.  oleum,  L.]  the  Juice  of  Olives,  (Ac. 
Oiliness,  oily  Nature. 

On.  of  Antimony,  a  mixture  of  Antimony  and  an  acid  Spirit. 
Oil  of  Tartar,  per  deliquium  [Chymiffry]  the  fixed  Salt  or 
Tartar,  diffolved  by  expofing  it  to  the  Air,  in  a  cool,  moift 

Place-  r  n  .  , 

Virgin  On.,  Oil  of  Olives,  Nuts,  (Ac.  frelh  gathered* 
without  being  heated,  too  much  prefs’d,  (Ac. 

Granulated  Oil,  is  that  fixed  in  little  Grains,  which  of 
Oil  of  Olives  is  mod  edeemed. 

Oil  Bag ,  a  Veffel  in  Birds,  full  of  an  unfluous  Subdance* 
fecreted  by  one  and  fometimes  by  two  Glands,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  difpofed  among  the  Feathers,  which  being  prefs’d  by 
fhe  Bill  or  Head,  emits  an  oily  Matter  for  the  dreffing  or  prun- 
ine  their  Feathers. 
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pit  of  Vitriol  [with  Chymijls]  the  moll  fixt  Part  of  the 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  made  Cauitick  "by  a  great  degree  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Fire. 

Philofophers  Oil,  a  chymical  Preparatioh  of  Pieces  of  Brick 
heated  red  hot,  foak’d  in  oil  of  Olives,  and  diftill’d  in  a  Retort. 
Oil  MeetleS  an  Infeft,  which  fends  forth  a  great  Quantity 
Oil  Clock  J  of  fat  Sweat. 

Of  let  [ oielet ,  F.]  a  little  Eye. 

Of  let  Hclf\  [of  oiel  or  oielet,  F.  an  Eye  or  little  Eye] 
I'let  Hole  j  an  Hple  in  a  Garment,  into  which  a  Point 
is  put. 

Oi'ntment  [ oignement ,  F.  of  unguentum,  L.]  an  unttuous 
Compoution. 

Oi'nomancy  [oinHsprht*,  Gr.]  Divination  by  Wine,  when 
Conjeaures  were  made  from  the  .Colour,  Motion,  Noife, 
and  other  Accidents  of  the  Wine  of  the  Libations. 

Oi'onisms  [ttolrusn*  of  iiwi&M*  of  a  Bird,  G;\] 
Omens  or  Divinations  by  Birds. 

Oi'onists  Gr.]  Diviners  by  Birds. 

Oi'ster  [ ajlreutn ,  L.]  a  Shell-Fifh. 

Oister-Co/?,  the  Herb  Snake- Weed. 

Oister  Green,  an  Herb. 

Oistpr  Loit,  the  Herb  Snake- Weed. 

Oke  [in  Smyrna]  a  Weight  of  three  forts,  the  lcfler  13 
Ounces  two  Drams;  the  middle  Oke  1  Pound,  n  Ounces, 
6  Drams;  and  the  greater  2  Pound,  11  Ounces,  13  Drams 
Englijb, 

O'ker  [ochra,  L.  *x©t,  Gr.]  a  Mineral. 

O'kham,  Tow  or  Flax  to  drive  into  the  Seams  of  Ships. 
Old  [Galto,  Sax.]  ftricken  in  Age,  ftale,  worn. 

O  edn$ss  [galtony/fo  advancednefs  in  Age,  an- 

tiquenefs,  ftalenefs,  wornnefs. 

O^lder  [of  Gal'oojr,  Sax.]  more  aged. 

O’ldish  [galtijc,  Sax.]  fomething  old. 

Olea'ginous  [pleaginus ,  L.l  oily,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Nature  of  Oil. 

Olea'ginousness,  oilinefs,  oily  Quality. 

Olea'nder  [with  Botanl]  the  Shrub  called  Rofe-Bay,  L. 
Olecra'nium  [rixty&Mf,  Gr.]  the  great  procefs  of  the  fir  it 
Bone  of  the  Arm,  call’d  ulna. 

Ole'ne,  the  Cubit  or  great  Foflil-Bone. 

Oleose'linon  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Parfley,  A. 

O'leron  Laws,  Maritime  Laws,  made  at  Oleron,  an 
Ifland  of  France,  when  King  Richard  I.  was  there. 

Olfa'ctory  [of  olfattus,  L.  the  Smelling]  of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fenfe  of  Smelling. 

Olfactory  Nerves  [Anat.]  thofe  Nerves  which  give  the 
fenfe  of  Smelling. 

Oli'banum  [of  •  and  Xlflav©*,  Gr.]  male  Tncenfe,  a 
Rveet  Rented  Gum  or  Rofin,  that  runs  in  white  or  yellowilh. 
Drops  out  of  feveral  fmall  Trees  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Li- 
banus.  See. 

Olica'rchical,  of  or  pertaining  to  Oligarchy. 

O  ligarchy  [ *,  Gr.]  a  form  of  Government, 
Where  the  fupreme  Power  is  in  the  Hands  of  a  few  Perfous. 

Oligotro'phus  Gibus  [with  Pbyf.ciansl  i.  e.  Meat  that 
nourifhes  but  a  little. 

Olicotro'phy  [»Mjpre;»;si  of  <>dy<&,  little,  and  ten'*. 
Food,  Gr.]  a  decreafe  of  Nourifhment,  or  a  very  (mail  one. 

O’lio  [in  Cookery]  a  favoury  Difh  of  Food,  compofed  of  a 
great  variety  of  Ingredients,  as  Meat,  Fowls,  Herbs,  Roots, 
isre. 

Olitory  [oli tor ius  bortus,  L.]  a  Kitchen  Garden,  or  Gar¬ 
den  of  Herbs. 

Olitory  [ olitorius ,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  a  Kitchen 
Garden. 

Oliva'ria  Corpora,  [with  Anatomijls]  two  Knobs  of  the 
under  part  of  the  Brain,  fo  called  from  their  refcmbline  an 
Olive  in  Shape,  L. 

Oliva'ster,  a  wild  Olive,  L. 

O’live  [ olfva ,  L.]  a  fort  of  Fruit. 

An  O l  1  v u-Tree  [Hieroglyphically]  reprefents  Fruiifulnefs, 
Peace,  Concord,  Obedience  and  Meeknefs. 

A  Garland  tjf. Olive,  was  by  the  Greeks  given  to  thofe 
who  came  off  viftorious  at  the  Oly/npick  Games,  obferved 
in  honour  of  Jupiter,  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 

Olive  Bit,  a  fort  of  Bit  for  Horfes. 

O'li,  a  Podrida,  a  Hodge-podge  of  feveral  Meats  together. 
Span. 

Olla  Cervifia  [ old  Rrr.]  a  Pot  or  Flaggon  of  Ale,  l. 
O'lus  AtrUm  [with  Botanijls]  Alifanders  or  Lovage,  L. 
Olympiad  [»Ko/*7n«t,  Gr.]  the  fpace  of  four  Years,  where¬ 
by  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  Time;  it  took  its  rife  from  the 
Olympick  Games,  commenced,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  Year 
3174  of  the  Creation;  others  3208,  and  776  before  Chrift. 
Oly  mpick  Games,  were  folemn  Games  famous  among 


the  indent  Greeks ;  fome  fay,  inftituted  b yPelops;  others  by 
Hercules,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympias ,  by  five  kinds  of 
Exercifes,  viz.  Leaping,  Running,  WreJUing,  Quoit  in*  and 
rrhorlbats. 


ulympjck  tire,  the  Fire  arifmg  from  the  Sun’s  Rav*. 
collected  in  a  burning  Glafs.  7 

Olympus,  a  Mountain  in  Thefaly,  of  fo  great  Height 
that  it  feems  to  tranfeend  the  Clouds;  and  was  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  Poets  feign’d  to  be  Heaven  itfelf. 

OlympioniVes,  a  Conqueror  at  the  Olympick  Games. 

O'macra  Gr.]  the  Gout  in  the  Shoulder,  L. 

O'mbre,  a  Game  at  Cards,  play’d  generally  by  three* 
but  alfo  by  two  or  five  Perfons,  F.  and  Span. 

Ombre  de  Croix  [in  Heral.]  i.  e.  the  Shadow  of  a  C-ofs 
F.  is  a  Crofs  reprefented  of  the  Colour  of  Smoak,  foas  to  be 
feen  thro’. 


Ombre  de  Soldi  [in  Her.]  i.  e.  the  Shadow  of 
the  Sun,  F.  is  when  the  Sun  is  borne  in  an  Ef- 
cutcheon,  without  either  Eyes,  Nofe  or  Mouth 

apparent;  but  only  a  colouring  fo  thin,  that  the 

Field  may  be  feen  thro’  it.  See  the  Figure. 

Qme'ca  [a  or  »]  the  laft  Letter  of  the  Greek  Alphabet; 
alfo,  metaphorically,  it  is  ufed  for  the  End  of  any  Thing. 

Omelet  [un  omelette,  F.]  a  fort  of  Pancake,  Fricaflee,  or 
preparation  of  Eggs  with  other  Ingredients. 

0/m  e  n,  a  Sign  or  Token  of  good  or  bad  Luck,  taken  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  Perfon  fpeaking,  L. 

O'mentum,  the  Caul,  a  doule  Membrane  fpread  over  the 
Entrails,  L- 

O  mer  ["01,  Heb.]  a  Hebrew  Meafure  about  three  Pint! 
and  a  half. 


To  Omi'nate  [ominare,  L.]  to  forebode  or  forefhew. 

Ominous  [ ominofus ,  L.]  foreboding. 

O'minousness,  forebodingnefs,  either  of  good  or  bad. 

Omi'ssion,  a  negle&ing  or  letting  a  Thing  pafs,  F.  of  LI 

To  Omi't  [ omittere ,  L.]  to  pafs  by  or  over;  to  take  no 
notice  of;  to  leave  out. 

Omi'ttinc  [ omittens ,  L.]  letting  a  Thing  pafs;  neglefting. 

O'mne  [among  Logicians]  or  whole  in  Englijh,  is  fuch  a 
whole,  whofe  Parts  are  termed  fubjettive  or  inferior :  becaufe 
this  whole  is  a  common  Term,  and  its  Parts  are  compar’d 
within  its  Extent.  Thus  the  Word  Animal  is  the  cmne  or 
whole,,  and  the  Inferiors  of  it  are  Man  or  Beaft,  which  are 
compriz’d  within  its  Extent,  and  are  its  fubjeftive  Pans. 

Omnifarious  [ omnifarius ,  L.]  of  all  forts,  fundry,  divers. 

Omni'ferous  [ omnifer ,  L.]  bearing  or  bringing  all  things. 

Omni  ferousness,  all-producing  Quality. 

Omni'fick  [of  omnia  and  faciens,  L.J  making  or  pro¬ 
ducing  all  things. 

Omni'fickness,  Quality,  tfc.  that  does  or  effefts  all 
things. 

O  mniform  \_omniformis,  L.]  of  every  Shape. 

O'mniformity,  the  being  of  all  manner  of  Shapes. 

Omni'genous  [ omnigenus ,  L-]  of  every  kind. 

Omni'modous  [ omnimodus ,  L.]  of  all  manner  of  Ways. 

Omnipa'rient  [ omnipariens ,  L.]  bearing  or  bringing  forth 
all  things. 

Omni  potent  \omnipotens,  L.}  Almighty,  All-powerful. 

Omnipotence  T  [ omnipotent^ ,  L.]  All-powerfulnefs* 

Omni'potentnessJ  &c. 

Omnipr  e'sence  '"l  [of  omnis  and  pr  re  fens  or  prafentia, 

Omnipre'sentness  j  L-3  omniprefence,  or  being  prefent 
every  where.  r 

Omni'science  'l  [of  omnis  and  feientia,  L.]  know- 

Omni'scientness  J  ledge  of  all  things. 

Omniscient  \omnia  and Jciens,  L.J  knowing  all  things. 

Omni'vagant  [ omnivagus ,  L.]  wandering  or  roving  e- 
very  where. 

Omni'vorous  [ omnivorus ,  L.]  devouring  all  things. 

Omni'vorousness,  all-devouring  Nature,  (Ac. 

Omo'cra  [fMy&t,  Gr.]  the  Gout  in  the  Shoulders. 

Omolo'cical  [of  omologia  of  ifutoyia,  Gr.]  agreeable. 

Omo  logy  [tyWiaj-a,  Gr.]  agreeablenefs. 

Omophagia,  a  Feaft  of  Bacchus,  in  which  the  mad 
Guefts  eat  Goats  alive,  tearing  their  Entrails  with  their 
Teeth. 

Omo'phorium  [of  £<«(§►*,  a  Shoulder,  and  ?‘es°,  to  bear, 
G/*.J  a  little  Cloak  antiently  worn  by  the  Biihops  over  their 
Shoulder s;  thereby  to  reprefent  the  good  Shepherd,  who 
brings  home  the  ftray'd  Sheep  on  his  Shoulders. 

Omopla'ta  [of  <*/*&,  a  Shoulder,  and  Gr.  broad! 

the  Shoulder  Blade. 

Omphaloca'rpus  [ofon*\oKS'fT@‘,  Gr.l  the  Herb  Clea¬ 
vers  or  Goofe-grafs, 

O^mphalos  Gr.]  the  Navel. 


Om- 


Omph  aloce'le .  [of  the  Navel,  and^xi,  a  Swel¬ 

ling,  Gr.]  a  kind  ot  Hernia  or  Tumor  in  the  Navel;  arifing 
like  other  Hernias,  from  a  Relaxation  or  Ruptnre  of  the  Peri- 
ionaum- 

Ompii  aci'N'e  [w*'*« o»,  Gr.]  the  Juice  or  Oil  of  fowr 

Ompha'cium  j  Grapes;  it  is  alfo  now  ufed  of  the  Juice 
of  wild  Apples  or  Crabs ;  Verjuice, 

Omphaloptick,  [of  JfnpftAov  and  ivhiu'i,  Gr.]  an  optick 
Glals  that  is  convex  on  bothfides;  commonly  called  a  convex 
Lens. 

OmpaCI'tes  [of  v/pa*©-,  Gr.  an  unripe  Grape]  a  Wine 
made  of  unripe  Grapes. 

Omphalo -Mefenterick  [with  Anatomfis]  a  term  apply 'd 
to  a  Vein  and  Artery  which  pafs  along  to  the  Navel  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  Mefentery. 

O'm  v  Land,  Mellow  Land. 

On [an,  Teut.]  upon. 

Ona'nia  T  [of  OnanJ  the  Crime  of  felf  pollu- 

Ona'nism  j  tion. 

Once,  one  time. 

One  [aene,  5/taf.]  I.  i . 

One  Berry  [aene-bejiian,  fox.]  an  Herb. 

One  Blade  [aene-ble'o,  Sax.]  an  Herb. 

On  ly  [anli,  fox.]  Angular;  but  one. 

Oneirocrati'a  [of  a  Dream,  and  *e**»“,  I  pof- 

fefs,  Gr  ]  the  Art  of  expounding  Dreams. 

Oneirocri'tists  [a«<e”t&‘T*i,  Gr.]  Judgers  or  Expoun¬ 
ders  of  Dreams. 

Oneirosco'pists  \}niy<TKC7mi,  Gr.]  Inquirers  into  the  fig- 
nification  of  Dreams. 

Oneiropo'lists  [wueynbMi,  Gr.]  Perfons  converfant  a- 
bout  Dreams. 

Onera'ndo  pro  rata proportione,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  a 
joint  Tenant,  or  a  Tenant  in  common,  who  is  diftrained  for 
more  Rent  than  his  proportion  of  the  Land  amounts  to,  L. 

.  O'n er a  ry \onerarius,  L.]  ferving  for  Burthen  or  Carriage. 

Onera'tion,  a  loading  or  burthening,  L. 

O  nero'se  [onerofus,  L.]  burdenfom,  heavy,  weighty. 

On  ero'sity  [onerojitas,  L.]  burdenfomnefs. 

O'nglee  [in  French  Heraldry]  the  Talons  or  Claws  of 
Beafts  or  Birds,  when  of  a  different  Colour  from  the  Body. 

Oni  [an  Abbreviation  of  Oner at ur  niji  habet  fufficientem 
Exonerationem,  L.  i.  e.  he  is  charged,  unlefs  he  have  a  fuf- 
ficient  Difcharge]  a  Mark  ufed  in  the  Exchequer,  and  fet  on 
the  Head  of  a  Sheriff,  affoon  as  he  enters  into  his  Account 
for  Iffues,  Fines  and  mean  Profits,  and  thereupon  he  imme¬ 
diately  became  the  King’s  Debtor. 

O'nion  [oignion,  F.]  an  edible  Root. 

Oni’tis  [Botany]  a  kind  of  wild  Marjoram. 

Onko'tomy  [of  onue,  a  Tumor,  and  A/uv*,  Gr.  to  cut] 
the  Chyrurgical  Operation  of  opening  a  T umor  or  Abfcefs. 

Onobry  chis  [hogfu^c,  Gr.]  medick  vetchling  or  Cock’s 
Head,  L- 

Onoce'ntaurs  Gr]  fabulous  Monfters, 

having  the  upper  Parts  like  a  Man,  and  the  Body  like  an  Afs. 

Onoma'ncy  of  «>*»and  r&vrtut,  divination,  Gr.] 

Divination  by  Perfons  Names. 

Onomatopoe'ia  of  Intest,  a  Name,  andsroi**, 

Gr.  to  make]  a  Figure  in  Rhctorick,  whereby  a  Word  is 
made  to  imitate  the  found  of  the  Thing  expreffed,  as  taran- 
tar  a,  for  the  found  of  a  Trumpet,  Murmur,  (Ac. 

Ononis  [sravif,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Reft  Harrow,  Cammock 
or  petty  Whin,  L. 

Ononychi'tes  [of  *»(&-,  an  Afs,  and  Gr.  a  Nail; 
fomething  that  has  the  Hoofs.  /,  c.  the  Feet  of  an  Afs]  a 
Name  the  Heathens  call’d  the  Chriftians ,  becaufe  they  wor- 
fhipped  the  fame  God  as  the  fews  did ;  prob.  from  what 
Corn.  Tacitus  writes  of  the  Ifraelites,  that  being  very  thirfty, 
they  were  led  to  a  Spring  by  an  Afs  going  to  drink,  and  that 
in  Gratitude  they  worfliipped  an  Afs,  and  that  the  Chrfiians 
worfhipped  the  lame. 

Ono|pordon  [iv  imp  for,  Gr.]  an  Herb,  which  being  eaten 
by  Affes  caufes  them  to  fall  a  farting. 

Ono'pyros  [°vom>p<&‘,  Gr.]  Affes  Thiftle,  L. 

Ono'smus  [ ovovuQr ,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Buglofs. 

O'nset  [of  on  and  J'etrtran,  Sax.]  an  attack,  an  affault. 

Ontc/logist  [»mKoy&-,  Gr.]  one  who  treats  of  Beings 
in  the  Abu  raff. 

Onto'logy  [yiniKoyir,  Gr.]  a  Treatifc  or  Difcourfe  of  Be¬ 
ing  in  the  Abftraft, 

Onward  [onpapjo,  fox.]  forward,  progreflively. 

Ony'chomancy  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Divination 

performed  by  the  Nails  of  an  unpolluted  Boy,  covered  with 
Oil  and  Soot,  which  they  ;urned  to  the  Sun,  the  Refleftion 
of  whofe  Rays  was  believed  to  reprefent  by  certain  Images 
the  Thing  they  had  a  Mind  to  be  fatisfied  about. 


O  nyx  [«*■>?,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  accounted  a  Species 
of  opaque  Agate. 

Oo'scopy  j*,  Gr.]  Prediftions  made  from  Eggs 

Oo  zy,  moift,  .wet,  plalhy. 

Opa'city  T  [opacitas,  L]  obfeurenefs,  darknefs., 

Upa'cousness  j  (Ac. 

Opa  cousT  \opacus,  L.](hady,  dark,  obfeure,  not  tranf- 

Upa  que  f  parent. 

Opacous  Bodies']  [with  Naturalfis]  fuch,  whofe  Pores 

Opaque  Bodies  f  lying  in  an  oblique  Pofture,  hinder  the 
Kays  of  Light  from  fpeedily  piercing  and  palling  thro’  them. 

Opal  [«ra\©-,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  various  Co 
lours. 

Opa'lia  [with  the  Romans]  Fcftivals  celebrated  to  the 
Goddefs  Ops. 

OPa'ssum  [in  Virginia]  a  Creature  that  has  a  Head  like  a 
Hog,  a  Tail  like  a  Rat,  being  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Cat; 
the  Female  has  a  Bag  under  its  Belly  in  which  it  carries  its 
Young,  and  thither  they  retire  in  any  Danger. 

To  Open  [openian.  Sax.]  to  unfold,  explain,  expole. 

Open  [open,  fox.]  plain,  clear,  not  lhut. 

O'pen ness,  plainnefs,  clearnefs,  mimifeftnefs;  alfo  an 
opening. 

Open -Arfe  [open-aji/e,  Sax.]  a  Medlar,  a  Fhlit. 

O  pening  [openunjj,  Sax.]  an  open  Place. 

Opening  Flank  [in  Fortification]  is  that  part  of  the  Flank 
which  is  covered  by  the  Orillon. 

Opening  [with  AJlrologers]  is  when  one  Planet  leparates 
from  another  and  prefently  applies  to  a  third,  bearing  rule  irt 
a  Sign  oppofite  to  that  ruled  by  the  Planet  with  which  it  was 
joined. 


Openinc  of  Trenches  [in  Military  Affairs]  the  firft  break¬ 
ing  of  Ground  by  the  Befiegers,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  the  Place. 

OTera,  a  dramatick  Compofition,  fet  to  Mufick,  and 
fung  on  the  Stage,  attended  with  mufical  Inftruments,  and 
inrich’d  with  Hately  Dreffings,  Machines  and  other  Decora¬ 
tions  j  the  Opera  was  firft  ufed  by  the  Venetians,  with  whom 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  Glories  of  their  Carnaval .  It  was 
afterwards  ufed  by  the  French,  and  now  by  us. 

Opera'rii  [old  Law]  certaih  Tenants  who  held  fmall 
Portions  of  Land  by  the  performance  of  fervile  Works  for 
their  Lord,  L. 

To  Operate  [operari,  L-]  to  work,  to  effeft,  to  bring 
to  pafs. 

To  Operate  [in  Phyjick]  to  work  or  ftir  the  Humours  of 
the  Body. 

Opera'tio  [old  Rec.]  one  Day’s  Work  performed  by  an 
inferior  Tenant  for  his  Lord. 

Operation,  the  Aft  of  exerting  or  exercifing  fome 
Power  or  Faculty,  _  upon  which  fome  effc-ft  follows ;  a  labour¬ 
ing  or  working,  F.  of  L. 

Operation  [in  Chymfiry]  the  carrying  oh  any  chymical 
Procefs. 

Operation  [in  Phyjick]  the  manner  wherc-ih  any  Reme¬ 
dy  produces  its  falutary  Efteft. 

O'peRative  [operari,  L]  apt  to  work. 

O  Per  ati  veness  [of  operatus,  L.]  operating  Quality. 

Operator  for  the  Tenth  or  Eyes,  a  Tooth-drawer,  OaL 
lift,  (Ac. 

Oper  a  tor  [at  a  G  aming  Table]  the  Dealer  at  Faron. 

Operator  [in  Surgery,  &c.]  a  Perfon  who  works  with 
the  Hand  on  the  human  Body,  either  to  preferve  or  reftore 
its  Health  or  Eafe,  as  an  Operator  for  the  Stone,  one  whd 
cuts  for  the  Stone. 

Opero'se  [operofus,  L.]  laborious. 

Opero'seness,  laborioufnefs. 

Ope'rti  Canes  [old  Records]  Dogs  with  whole  Feet,  not 
lawed,  or  not  having  the  Balls  of  their  Feet  cut  out. 

Opha'lia,  Roman  Feftivals,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Opsp 
whom  they  fuppoled  to  be  the  Goddefs  of  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth. 

Ophi'asis  [tymtj  Gr  ]  a  Difeafe  in  which  the  Hair 
grows  thin  and  falls  off,  leaving  the  part  fmooth,  and  wind¬ 
ing  like  the  folds  of  a  Serpent. 

Ophio^glossum  [ifiiyxumr,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Adder’s 
Tongue,  L. 

Ophiosta'phylos  fi'Wes-K^Xx,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Briony  or 
white  Vine,  L. 

Ophiosco'rodon  Gr.]  the  Herb  called  Ser¬ 

pent’s  Garlick,  L. 

OphFtes  [of  of/f,  Gr.  a  Serpent]  a  Seft  of  Hereticks 
in  the  fecond  Century,  who  honoured  a  Serpent  which  be¬ 
guiled  Eve. 

Ophites  [o^W,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  variegated  Marble,  other- 
wife  called  Serpentine  Marble^ 


Ophiu'cus 


OphiU'CUS  Gr.]  a  northern  Conftellation  con¬ 

taining  thirty  Stars,  reprefented  by  a  Man  holding  a  Serpent 
in  his  Hand,  this  Star  being  in  the  Head  of  the  Man,  and  is 
of  the  firft  Magnitude. 

Ophthalmia  [’o*3*\«dsi,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  of  the  Eyes, 
being  an  Inflammation  in  the  Coats,  proceeding  from  arteri- 
ous  Blood,  gotten  out  of  the  Velfels,  and  collected  in  thofe 
Parts. 

OPHTHA  LMICKS  [’OpSwxpoyf,  Gr.]  Medicines  good  for 
Dileafes  of  the  Eyes. 

Ophthalmick.  Nerves  [with  Anat]  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  which  move  the  Eye,  L. 

Ophthalmography  [of  ’Of^av^c  and  ye**'*,  Gr.  De- 
feription]  a  branch  of  Anatomy,  which  confiders  the  Strudure 
and  Compofition  of  the  Eye,  and  the  Ufe  of  its  Parts,  and 
the  principal  Effefts  of  Vifion. 

Ophthalmo'scopy  [of  ’OfSwAjiMf  and  <nuv(«,  Gr.  to 
view]  a  Branch  of  the  Science  of  Phyjiognomy,  which  confi¬ 
ders  the  Eyes  of  Perlons,  by  them  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  Temperaments,  Humours  and  Manners. 

O  piate  [opiat,  F.  of  opium,  L.]  a  Medicine  made  of 
Opium  or  other  Drug  of  the  like  Nature,  caufmg  Sleep. 
Opiterous  [ opifer ,  L.]  helpful  or  bringing  help. 
O'pifice  [ opijidum ,  L.]  Workmanfliip. 

O'pinable  [tpinabilis,  L-]  that  may  be  conceived  in  O- 
pinion. 

To  Opi'ne  [ opinari ,  L.]  to  think,  to  be  of  Opinion  ;  alfo 
to  give  ones  Opinion  or  Judgment  about  a  Matter. 

Opinia'ter  [opinator,  L.  opiniatre,  F.]  an  obftinate  Per- 
fon,  who  will  adhere  to  his  own  Opinion. 

OpI'Nion,  a  probable  belief,  or  a  doutful,  uncertain  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Mind,  or  the  Aflent  of  the  Mind  to  Propolitions 
not  evidently  true  at  the  firft  Sight;  nor  deduced  by  necef- 
fary  confequence  from  others  that  are  fo ;  but  fuch  as  carry 
the-  face  of  Truth  j  or  it  may  be  defin’d  an  Affent  of  the  Un- 
derllanding,  with  fome  fear  or  diftruft  of  the  contrary. 

Opinion,  the  antient  Heathens  made  a  Goddefs  of  it,  a- 
doring  her  in  the  Form  of  a  Woman ;  and  believed  flie  had 
the  Government  of  the  Sentiments  of  Men. 

OpI'NIONATIVE  [ opiniatre ,  F.]  conceited. 
OpinionativeT  wedded  to  his  own  Opinion,  felf- 
Opi’nionated  j  willed,  ftubbom. 

Opi  nionatiVENESS  [ opinionatrete ,  F.]  conceitednefs. 
Opi'nionists,  a  Name  given  to  a  Seft  of  Poverty,  who 
held  that  there  could  be  no  Vicar  of  Chrijl  upon  Earth,  who 
did  not  praftife  that  Virtue. 

Opio'loGY,  a  Defcription  or  Treatife  of  Opium. 
Opi'pAROUS  [ypiparus,  L.]  fumptuous. 

CpisTHO  TONUS  [’Oot^w*©*  of  'OtjjS’sk,  backwards,  and 
nh©'.  the  Tone,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Cramp  or  ftretching  the  Mu- 
fcles  of  the  Neck  backwards. 

Opitula'tion,  a  helping  or  aiding,  L. 

O/PIUM  ["Ootov,  Gr.]  a  Juice  diftilled  from  the  Heads  of 
Poppies. 

O'ple  [Botany']  Water  Elder. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM  [Orn^W/«>,  Gr.]  Balm  of  Gilead, 
the  Juice  of  a  Gum,  which  diftils  from  a  Shrub  call’d  Balfa- 
mum  or  the  Balm  Tree,  growing  only  in  Pale  [line. 

Opopa'nax  [’Of7BTO.va£,  Gr.]  the  Juice  of  Panax,  or  the 

Herb  All-heal. 

Oppidan  [oppidanus,  L.]  a  Town’s  Boy,  particularly 
fuch  as  belong  to  the  College  of  King’s  Scholars  at  Weft- 
minfter* 

O'ppilATIVE  [of  oppilatus,  L-]  apt  to  obftruft  or  flop. 

O  ppilATIVENESS  [of  oppilatus,  L  ]  aptnefs  to  caufe  ob- 

ftruftions.  .  „  r  .  n 

Oppila'tion,  obilruftion,  ftoppage  of  the  Dudts  or 
Paffages  of  the  Body  by  evil  or  peccant  Humours. 

To  Oppo’ne  [ Opponere ,  L.]  to  oppofe. 

OTPONENCY,  the  maintaining  a  contrary  Argument. 
OPPONENT  [opponens,  L.]  one  who  maintains  a  contrary 
Argument  in  the  Schools,  or  oppofes  in  Deputation. 
Opportu  ne  [opportunus,  L.]  convenient,  feafonable. 
Opportuneness,  feafonablenels, 

Opportunity  [opportunitas,  L  ]  convenient  Time  or 

To  CppO'SE  [opponere,  L.  oppofer,  F.j  to  fet  againft,  to 
put  in  compofition,  to  withftand  or  thwart.. 

O'pposite  [oppofitus,  L  ]  that  is  over  againft,  contrary,  F. 
Opposite  Cones  [with  Geometricians ]  two  Cones  of  the 
like  Quality,  which  are  vertically  oppofite,  and  have  the 

fame  common  Axis.  „  .  ,  , 

Opposite  Sections  [in  Geometry ]  the  two  Hyperbolas , 
which  are  made  by  a  Plane’s  cutting  both  Cones. 

Opposite  Angles  [in  Geometry ]•  See  Angles* 


O'pfosites  [with  Logicians ]  are  things  relatively  Oppofed, 
as  Mafler  and  Servant ;  or  privately,  as  Light  and  Darknefsi 
or  contrary,  as  Knowledge  and  Ignorance. 

Opposition,  contrariety,  difagreement,  hinderancc,  flop, 
F.ofL. 

Opposition  [in  Geometry ]  the  relations  of  two  things,  be¬ 
tween  which  a  Line  may  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  both. 

Opposition  [with  Logicians ]  the  famea3  Objeftion. 

Complex  Opposition  [in  Logick]  the  affirming  and  deny¬ 
ing  the  fame  predicate  of  the  fame  Subjeft,  as  Socrates  is 
learned,  Socrates  is  not  learned. 

Incomplex  Opposition  [in  Logick ]  is  the  difagreement  of 
two  things  which  will  not  fuffier  each  other  to  be  in  the  fame 
fubjeft ;  as  Sight  is  oppofed  to  Blindnefs,  Heat  to  Cold. 

Opposition  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  Figure  whereby  two 
things  are  aflembled  together,  which  appeared  incompatible, 
as  a  wife  Folly. 

Opposition  [with  Afronomers]  is  an  Afpeft  or  Situation 
of  two  Stars  or  Planets,  wherein  they  are  diametrically  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other,  or  1 80  Degrees  apart. 

O'ppositness  [of  oppofitus,  L.]  oppofite  or  contrary  State 
or  Quality. 

To  Oppre’ss  [opprejfum,  L.]  to  prefs  hard  or  lie  heavy 
upon;  to  ftiffle  or  fmother;  to  over-charge  or  burden;  to 
crufli  by  Authority  and  Violence. , 

Oppression,  over-burdening,  a  crufhing  by  Authority, 
fsV.  F.  of  L. 

Oppressive,  apt  to  opprefs,  of  an  oppreffive  Nature. 

Oppre  ssiveness  [of  oppreffus,  L.]  opprelfing  or  oppreffed 
Nature  or  State. 

Oppre  SSOR,  he  that  opprefles,  L. 

OpprO'Brii  Lapis  [the  Stone  of  Reproach]  a  Stone  ereft- 
ed  in  the  City  of  Padua  in  Italy,  to  which  whatever  Debtors 
refort,  openly  declaring  inability  to  pay  their  Debts,  are  to 

be  freed. 

Oppro  brious  [opprobriofus,  L.]  reproachful,  injurious. 

Oppro'briousness,  reproachfulnefs. 

Oppro'brium,  the  Shame  which  attends  a  lewd,  vil¬ 
lainous  Aft ;  Infamy,  Difgrace,  L. 

To  Oppu'gn  [oppugnare,  L.]  to  fight  againft,  to  oppofe, 
to  rejeft  or  confute  an  Opinion. 

Ops  [TftOTf,  Gr.]  a  Name  of  the  Goddefs  Cybele ;  which 
fee. 

O'psimathy  [,0'J<ju*&i*  of  '°4S',  late,  and  learned] 
a  Learning  in  old  Age. 

Opson  a'tion,  a  Catering,  a  buying  Provifions,  L» 

O'ptable  [optabilis,  L.]  defireable. 

Opt  ableness,  defireablencfs.. 

Opta'tive  Mood  [with  Grammarians ]  that  Mood  of  3 
Verb,  that  exprefles  an  earneft  defire  that  fuch  a  thing  may¬ 
be  or  happen. 

Opte'ria  [of  orn> /•*»,  Gr.  I  fee]  Prefents  made  to  a  Child 
the  firft  time  a  Perfon  faw  it;  alfo  thofe  that  the  Bridegroom 
made  to  the  Bride  when  flic  was  condufted  to  him. 

O'ptica  ['Oji-njia,  Gr.]  Medicines  good  againft  Diftein- 
pers  in  the  Eyes,  L. 

O  ptic  T  [opticus,  L.  of  'On-Tjw'f,  Gr.]  pertaining  to 

O'pticalj  the  Sight. 

Optic  Place  of  a  Star  or  Planet  apparent,  is  that  Part  of 
its  Orbit,  which  our  Sight  determines  when  the  Obferver’s 
Eye  is  at  the  Circumference  of  the  Earth. 

’Optic  Place  of  Star  or  Plane  real,  is  that,  when  ’tis 
fuppofed  to  be  at  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  or  Planet  he  in¬ 
habits. 

Optical  Inequality  [ Afron .]  is  an  apparent  irregularity 
in  the  Motions  of  far  diftant  Bodies. 

O'ptick  Pencil,  is  that  Affemblage  or  Pencil  of  Rays, 
by  means  whereof  any  Point  or  Part  of  an  Objeft  is  feen. 

Optick  Rays,  thofe  Rays  wherewith  an  optick  Pyramid  or 
Triangle  is  terminated. 

Optick  Axis,  a  Ray  palling  thro’  the  Centre  of  the 
Eye. 

Optick  Chamber,  the  fame  as  Camera  Obfcura. 

Optick  Place  of  a  Star  [Afron.]  is  that  Point  of  its  Orbit 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  to  our  Eye. 

Optic  Glajfes,  Glafles  contrived  for  the  viewing  of 
any  Objefts,  as  Microfcopes,  Telefcopes,  &c.  they  are 
ground  either  Concave  or  Hollow,  fo  as  either  to  colleft  or 
difperfe  the  Rays  of  Light,  by  means  whereof  Vifion  is  im¬ 
proved,  the  Eye  ftrengthened,  &c. 

Optic  Nerves  [with  Anatomifls]  the  fecond  Pair  ofNerves, 
fpringing  from  the  Crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata ,  and  pal¬ 
ling  thence  to  the  Eye,  convey  the  Spirits  to  it. 

Optics  [ars  optica,  L  ]  a  Science  which  treats  of  the  Sight 
in  general,  and  explains  the  Propertiesjand  Effefts  of  it;  confi- 
dering  every  Objeft  as  fecn  with  direft  Rays,  after  the  ordi- 


k-iry  Manner.  The  particular  Branches  of  it  arc  Dioptricks 
and  Catoptricks,  treating  of  reflefted  and  refra&cd  Rays. 
O/PTiMAcy  \opt imdt us,  L.j]  a  Government  of  die  State 

by  the  Nobility. 

Optimity  \jptimitas,  L.]  utility,  excellency. 

O'ption,  a  choice,  the  Power  or  Faculty  of  wifhing  or 

chafing.  L. 

Option  of  an  Archbijhop  [[in  a  Law  Senfe ]  is  when  a  new 
fufFagran  Bifhop  is  confecrated,  the  Archbifhop  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  by  a  cuftomary  Prerogative,  claims  the  Collation  of 
the  fir  ft  vacant  Benefice  in  that  See  as  his  Choice. 

O'pulence  [ 'opulentia ,  L.]  Wealth. 

Opulent  [ opulentus ,  L.]  Rich,  Wealthy. 
O'pulentness,  Wealthinefs. 

Opu'scle  [ opufculum ,  L.]a  fmall  Work. 

Or  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  Gold,  F.  It  is  often  repre- 
ilPUldl  fented  by  a  yellow  Colour,  and  in  Engraving  by 
iliilipni]  irna'i  Pricks  all  over  the  field  or  Bearing,  as  in 
thc  figure.  It  is  faid  to  be  compos’d  of  much 
Ilpsiy  White  and  a  little  Red,  as  two  Parts  White  and 
one  Red,  and  of  its  felf  to  betoken  Wifdom,  Riches  and  Ele¬ 
vation  of  Mind;  with  Red,  to  fpend  his  Blood  for  the  Wealth 
and  Welfare  of  his  Country;  with  Assure  to  be  worthy  of 
Matters  of  Trull  and  Trealure;  with  Sable,  moll  rich  and 
conllant  in  every  Thing,  with  an  amorous  Mind ;  with  Vert, 
moll  joyful  with  the  Riches  of  the  World,  and  moll  glittering 
and  fplendid  in  Youth. 

Others  add,  that  Or  fignifies  Cbrijlian  and  Spiritual  Vir¬ 
tues,  as  Faith,  Temperance,  Charity,  Meeknefs,  Humility 
and  Clemency ;  of  worldly  Virtues  and  Qualities,  Nobility, 
Wealth,  Generality,  Splendor,  Chivalry,  Love,  Purity, 
Gravity,  Conilancy,  Solidity,  Proiperity,  Joy  and  long 
Life.  Of  precious  Stones,  it  repreients  the  Carbuncle  or  the 
Topaz;  of  thc  Planets,  the  Sun;  of  the  Elements,  Fire;  of 
human  Confutations,  the  Sanguine  ;  of  Trees,  the  Cyprefs  or 
Laurel;  of  Flowers,  the  Heliotropium;  of  Fowls,  the  Cock 
and  Eird  of  Paradile;  of  Beajls,  the  Lion;  and  of  Fijhes,  the 
Dolphin. 

O'rach  \aroches,  F.]  a  Pot  PIcrb. 

Ora  cles  \oracula,  L.  of  ora,  Mouths,  or  orare,  to  en¬ 
treat]  were  ambiguous  Anfwers  made  to  the  antient  Heathens 
concerning  Things  to  come.  This,  fome  are  of  Opinion, 
was  done  by  diabolical  Operation ;  and  others,  that  it  was  by 
the  Artifice  of  their  Priells,  who  made  the  ignorant  People 
believe  that  the  God  fpokc  by  their  Mouths.  Of  the  former 
Opinion  were  feveral  Fathers  of  the  primitive  Chriftian 
Church,  and  other  great  and  learned  Men,  as  Tertullian  and 
VoJJius,  who  held  that  the  Devils,  pretending  to  Fore-know¬ 
ledge  and  Divination,  gave  dark  and  doubtful  Anfwers,  that 
if  the  Event  fell  out  contrary  to  their  Expeftation,  the  Peo¬ 
ple  fhould  think  they  had  not  comprehended  the  true  Senfe 
of  the  Oracle:  Notable  Inltances  of  which  are  thefe  that 
follow. 

When  Crajus  confulted  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Dc/phos, 
he  received  for  Anfwer  this  doubtful  Riddle,  in  a  form  of 
Words  fo  cunningly  contrived,  that  the  Tru  h  was  then  lar- 
theft  off  when  he  thought  to  have  gained  it. 

Creel  us  Halyn  penetrans  magnam 
pervertit  opum  vim. 

When  Crcefus  over  llalis  roweth, 

A  mighty  Nation  he  overthroweth. 

Which  he  interpreting  according  “to  his  own  Defires, 
crofted  the  River,  but  was  vanquilli’d  himfelf  by  Cyrus,  King 
of  Perjia,  and  his  own  Nation  and  Country  ruined. 

King  Pyrrhus,  before  he  made  War  with  the  Romans,  con- 
fulting  this  Oracle,  received  the  following  Anfwer, 

Aio  te  jALacide  Romanos  vincere  pojje. 

Which  ambiguous  Prediction  he  conftruing,  Te  pofTe  vincere 
Romanos,  Thou  fhalt  overcome  the  Romans,  gave  them  Bat¬ 
tle;  but  found  in  the  Event  that  the  Devil  meant,  Romanos 
pojTe  vincere  te.  That  the  Romans  fhould  overcome  him,  as 
they  did. 

Another  Prince  ccnfulting  this  Oracle  concerning  thc  fuc- 
cefj  of  his  Warring,  receiv’d  this  Anfwer, 

Ibis  redibis  nunquam  per  bella  peribis. 

Which  he  diftinguifh’d  with  Commas  thus,  Ibis,  redibis, 
nunquam  per  bella  peribis.  Thou  fhalt  go,  thou  fhalt  return, 
thou  fhalt  never  perifh  by  War;  undertook  the  War  and  was 
flain;  upon  which  his  Nobility  canvafling  the  Oracle,  per¬ 
ceiv’d  that  it  fhould  have  been  thus  comma ’d.  Ibis,  redibis 
nunquam,  per  bella  peribis,  i.  e.  Thou  fhalt  go,  thou  fhalt 
never  return,  thou  fhalt  perifh  by  War. 

Of  the  latter  Opinion,  that  the  Predictions  of  the  Oracles 
were  not  fo  much  by  diabolical  Operation,  as  by  the  Arti¬ 
fices  of  the  Priefts,  were  Eujebius,  Arijlotle  and  Cicero,  and 
many  other  famous  Men,  who  were  of  Opinion,  that  Ora- 


cles  were  only  the  cunning  Tricks  of  the  Priefts,  by  which 
Predieicn  °US  abUS'd  Undci  the  colour  of  Infpiration  and 

D-emoftkenes  feem’d  apprehenfive  of  this  Cheat,  when  he 
laid  that  always  favour’d  King  Philip  in  her  Anfwers. 

•  I'12  fir  Oracles  we  read  of,  were  of  Jupiter  Dodonam 

in  Epirus,  and  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Africa.  Befides  which 
there  were  feveral  others.  Sec  Amphiaraus,  Dodona,  Tro- 
pbonius.  Sec.  m  their  proper  Places. 

Some  have  been  of  Opinion  that  Oracles  ceas’d  upon  the 
coming  of  Chrijli  tho’  this  cannot  indeed  be  faid,  yet  it 
mould  feem  that  they  began  then  to  decline ;  and  Suidas  re¬ 
lates,  that  Auguflus,  in  whole  Time  our  Saviour  was  Born, 
confulting  the  Oracle  about  his  Succeffor,  receiv'd  the  fol 
lowing,  not  fatisfying  Anfwer, 

E/?ftu©-  lurimi  fj.i  -bide  ujtyjflrnt  dvdcmt, 

™i  JIjjx,  ,  j jti  defy, 

A'rdi  dm-bi  a,  yet  i«  ptcyu  p  XfuTipoei. 

An  Hebrew  Child,  whom  the  blefl  Gods  adore. 

Hath  bid  me  leave  thefe  Shrines  and  pack  to  Hell; 

So  that  of  Oracles  I  can  no  more. 

In  Silence  leave  our  Altar  and  farewel. 

Whereupon  Augufus  coming  home,  cr cited  an  Altar  in  the 
Capital,  caufing  this  Infcription  to  be  engraven  on  it  in  capi¬ 
tal  Letters,  HAiC  EST  ARA  PRIMOGENITI  DEI 
And  Juvenal,  who  liv’d  in  Domitian's  Time,  fays.  Del- 
phis  oracula  ceffdnt. 

But  there  are  feveral  antient  Writers  that  make  it  appear, 
that  they  continued  above  400  Years  after;  and  the  Ecclc- 
fialtical  Hiltory  tells  us,  that  Julian  the  Apoflate,  confulting 
an  Oracle,  could  receive  no  Anfwer,  becaufe  the  Body  of 
Babylus  the  Martyr  was  entombed  nigh  the  Altar;  So  that 
the  Devils  could  not  deceive  the  World  fo  much  as  they  had 
done,  when  Chrifl,  the  Truth  itfelf,  was  manifeft  in  the 
rlefh;  tho’  all  Oracles  did  not  ceafe  at  that  Inllant,  nc  r 
were  they  wholly  filenc'd  but  with  the  Deftruaion  of  Paga- 
nilm  about  the  Year  451,  when  the  Pagans  wrere,  by  the 
Edias  of  Valent  inian  111  and  Marti  anus,  forbid,  upon  Pain 
of  Death,  the  public!;  Plaice  of  their  idolatrous  Worfhip, 
and  their  crafty  Impoftures:  Tho’  fome  Oracles  ceafed  long 
before  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  as  in  particular  the  moil  fa¬ 
mous  Oracles  of  Greece ;  for  the  Perfians  having  laid  their 
Country  wafte,  the  Priefts  forfook  the  Temples, '  and  fo  the 
Oracles  became  filent. 

Ora’cularness,  the  being  of  the  Nature  or  Quality  of 
an  Oracle. 

O'ral  [of  os  oris,  L.  the  Mouth]  by  Word  of  Mouth. 
O'range  \maluni  Aurantium,  L  ]  a  Fruit. 

Orange  Colour,  a  Colour  that  partakes  equally  of  Red 
and  Yellotv,  or  is  a  Medium  between  both. 

Ora  ngeade']  a  Drink  made  of  Juice  of  Oranges 
Ora'ngeat  j  CrY. 

Orangery  [orangerie,  F.]  a  fort  of  Snuffor  Perfume;  alfo 
a  Gallery  or  Place  in  a  Garden  where  Orange  Trees  are  kept. 
Orano'co,  a  fort  of  Tobacco. 

Or.a'ndo  pro  rege,  Sec.  a  Writ  requiring  the  Biftiops  and 
Clergy  to  pray  for  the  Peace  and  good  Government  of  thd 
Realm,  and  for  a  good  underflanding  between  the  King  and 
Parliament. 

Ora  tion,  a  Difcourfe  or  Speech  pronounced  in  Publick, 
or  compos’d  for  that  purpofe,  L. 

O'rator,  an  eloquent  Speaker  or  Pleader,  L. 
Orato'rians,  an  Order  of  regular  Priefts,  fo  called  from 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Jerom  in  Rome,  where  they  ufed  to  Pray. 

O  ratory  \jralorius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Oration 
or  Orator. 

Oratory  [ oratoria  ars,  L]  the  Science  of  Rhetoric!;, 
the  Art  of  fpeaking  well  and  publickly. 

Oratory  [oratorium,  L.]  a  Chapel  fet  apart  for  Prayer; 
a  Clofet  or  little  Apartment  in  a  large  Houfe,  near  a  Bed¬ 
chamber,  furniflied  with  a  little  Altar  or  Image  for  private 
Devotion. 

Oratory  [with  the  Remanijis]  a  Society  or  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Religious,  who  live  in  Community,  but  without  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  make  any  Vows 
Orb  [ or  bis ,  L.]  a  hollow  Sphere. 

An  Orb  [with  Afronomers]  is  frequently  takenfor  the  De¬ 
ferent  of  a  Planet ,  but  moll  commonly  for  its  Sphere.  But 
an  Orb  is  a  round  Body  bounded  by  two  Surfaces,  the  one 
outward  and  convex,  and  the  other  inward  and  concave ;  fo 
that  the  Heavens  are  fo  many  Orbs,  the  higher  encompafling 
thc  lower,  as  thc  Coats  of  an  Onion  :  But  a  Sphere  properly 
fignifies  a  Globe  contain'd  under  cue  fmglc  Superficies,  and 
folid  even  to  the  Centre. 
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Or- 


Orba'tion,  a  deprivation,  a  being  bereaved  or  defpoiled 
of  any  thing,  efpecially  of  Children. 

Orbi'cular  [orbicularis,  L  ]  round  like  a  Ball  or  Globe. 
Orbicular  Bone  [with  Anatomifs]  one  of  the  little 
Bones  of  the  inner  Part  of  the  Ear,  which  is  [aliened  to  the 
Sides  of  the  Lobes  of  the  Ear,  by  a  flender  Ligament.  _ 
Orbicularis  Mufculus  [in  Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  which 
draws  both  the  Lips  together,  L. 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  which 
fprings  from  each  Corner  of  the  Eye,  and  anfwered  by  an¬ 
other  of  like  figure  and  ftrufture  in  the  lower  Eye-lid,  L. 
Orbucul arness,  roundnefs.  _ 

Orbi'culated  [o  rbiculatus,  L.]  made  round  or  into  an  orb. 
O'rbis  [in  old  Records]  a  Knot  or  Swelling  in  the  Flefh 
caus’d  by  a  Blow,  a  black  and  blue  Spot  or  Mark  made  by 
Beating,  L. 

Orb  is,  an  orb,  a  circle,  any  round  thing,  L. 

Orb  is  Magnus  [in  the  Copernican  AJlronomy]  the  orbit  of 
the  Earth  in  its  annual  Revolution  round  the  Sun,  L. 

O'RBIT  [orbita,  L.]  the  Track,  Rut  or  Mark  of  a  Chariot 

Wheel,  &c.  .  , 

Orbit  [in  AJlronomy]  the  Courfe,  Path  or  Way  in  which 

any  Planet  moves.  .  .  .  ... 

Orbits  [with  Anatomijls]  the  two  large  Cavities  in  which 

the  Eyes  are  placed.  ,  . 

O'rbiter  externus  [with  Anatom.]  a  hole  m  the  Cheek 

Bone  below  the  orbit.  f 

Orb  iter  internus  [Anat-]  a  hole  in  the  Coronal  Bone  ox 

the  Scull  within  the  Orbit,  L ■ 

O'rbity  [orbit as,  L]  Privation,  a  being  bereaved  ot 

Children  or  Parents.  , 

Orbs  concentrick  [with  Ajlronomers]^ are  feveral  orbs  one 
within  another,  which  have  the  fame  Centre. . 

Orbs  excentrick  [A/lron]  orbs  either  within  one  another 
or  feparate,  which  have  different  Centres. 

O'rchal  a  port  0f  Mineral  Stone  like  Allum. 

O  RCH  EL  _j 

O'rch  a ne  r,  the  Herb  Spanijh  Buglofs  or  Wild  Buglofs*. 
O'rchaRd  [prob.  of  hortus,  L.  a  garden]  a  fort  of  Fruit 
Garden  or  Field. 

O'rchestra  [°f  <‘Pk£&TU,  Gr.  to  dance]  the  lower  part 
of  the  antient  Theatre,  where  they  kept  their  Balls;  it  was 
in  Form  of  a  Semicircle  and  furrounded  with  Seats.  It  is 
now  taken  for  a  Mufick  Gallery.  .  ( 

Orcheso'gr aphv  [of  Dancing,  and  >e?-Pw,  Gr.  to 

write]  a  Treatife  of  the  Art  of  Dancing,  or  a  Book  of  Dances. 
Orchis  U«r,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Dog’s-ftones,  L. 

Ord  [oji'o,  Sax.  an  Edge]  an  initial  Syllable  in  Names  of 
Perfons  fignifies  an  Edge  or  Sbarpnefs. 

O'rcio  [in  Florence,  &c.]  an  oil  Meafure  containing  eight 
Gallons,  one  Quart  Englijh  Meafure. 

To  OrdaFn  [ordinare,  L.]  to  command  or  enjoin;  to 
appoint  or  defign  ;  to  admit  to  or  confer  holy  Orders. 

Orda'lean  Law,  the  Law  of  Ordeal,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  long  before  the  Conqueft,  and  continued  in  force 
till  the  Reign  of  King  John  and  Henry  III,  when  it  was  con¬ 
demned  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  and  utterly  abolifhed  by  Par¬ 
liament.  ,  .  ,  p 

O  rdeal  [ojVoeal,  Sax.  of  oji,  great,  and  «cal,  Sax. 

Judgment]  a  Method  pradifed  about  the  Time  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  of  trying  criminal  Perfons ;  when  if  the  Pcr- 
fon  accufed  pleaded  not  guilty,  he  might  either  put  himklf 
upon  God  and  his  Country,  as  at  this  Day,  or  upon  God 
only,  prefuming  that  he  would  free  the  Innocent;  and  thus 
Ordeal  was  either  bv  Fire  or  Water-,  by  Fire,  if  the  Perlon 
were  of  free  Eftate;  or  by  Water,  if  he  were  of  fervile  Con¬ 
dition,  and  it  was  alfo  after  divers  manners. 

Simple  Ordeal,  was  when  a  Perfon  accus’d  carried  in 
his  Hand  a  red  hot  Iron  of  a  pound  Weight. 

Ordeal  double,  was  when  he  carried  a  hot  Iron  of  two 

^°Ordeai? triple,  was  when  he  carried  a  hot  Iron  of  three 

P°OrdYa H  by  Combat,  was  when  a  Perfon  who  was  accufed 
of  Murder,  was  obliged  to  fight  the  next  Relation,  c.  of 

the  Perfon  deceafed.  ,  ,  , 

Ordeal  by  Fire,  was  when  the  Perfon  accufed  under¬ 
took  to  prove  his  or  her  Innocence,  by  walking  blindfold  and 
barefoot  over  nine  red  hot  Plough-lhares  laid  at  unequal  Di- 
fiances  one  from  another;  or  elfe  by  holding  a  red  hot  Iron 

in  his  or  her  Hand.  , 

Ordeal  by  cold  Water,  was  ufed  for  the  trial  of  Witches, 

by  binding  and  throwing  them  into  a  Pond  or  River. 

Ordeal  by  hot  Water,  was  by  putting  the  Hands  or  feet 
iftto  fealding  Water. 


Orde  ffe'Y  Qar  Qr  Metal  lying  under  Ground. 

Orde'lfej 

Ordelfe  [in  Lazo]  a  Privilege  whereby  a  Man  claims  the 
Oar  found  in  his  own  Ground. 

O'rder  [ordo,  L.]  a  Difpofition  of  Things  in  their  proper 
Place ;  Rule,  Difcipline ;  Curtcm  or  Manner ;  Duty  or  Be¬ 
haviour. 

To  Order  [ordinare,  L.  ordor.ner,  F.]  to  command  or 
appoint,  to  difpofe ;  alfo  to  chaflife. 

O'rderly  [ordinatus,  L.  &c.]  regular;  alfo  regularly. 

Orderliness  [of  ordo,  L.  and  £elicneyjfe,  Sax.]  regii- 
larnefs. 

Order  of  Battle  [  Mi  lit.  Term]  is  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Batalions  and  Squadrons  of  an  Army  in  one  or  more  Lines, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Ground,  either  jn  order  to 
engage  an  Enemy  or  to  be  reviewed. 

Order  [in Milit.  Difcipline]  is  the  equal  Diftance  of  one 
Rank  or  File  from  another. 

Orders  [in  General]  fignify  all  that  is  commanded  by  fu- 
perior  Officers,  and  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  Word. 

French  Order  [Architecture]  an  Order  that  is  of  new  In-* 
vention,  whofe  Capitals  confiit  in  Attributes  agreeing  to  the 
People,  as  Flowers  de  Lis,  Coclc's-Heads,  See. 

Gothick  Order  [Archit.]  deviates  from  the  Ornaments 
and  Proportions  of  the  Antique,  and  the  Columns  of  which 
are  either  too  maffive  in  manner  of  Pillars,  or  too  flender 
like  Poles ;  its  Capitals  out  of  all  meafure,  and  adorned  with 
Leaves  of  wild  Acanthus,  Thirties,  &c. 

Caryatick  Order  [in  Arcbit.]  is  that  whofe  entablature  is 
fupported  with  Figures  of  Women  inllead  of  Columns. 

Perfian  Order  [Archit]  an  order  which  has  Figures  of 
Perfian  Slaves  to  fupport  the  entablature  inftead  of  Columns, 

Rufiic  Order  [Archit.]  is  one  adorned  with  ruftic  Quoins, 
Bofcages,  &c. 

Orders  [in  Archit.]  are  Rules  for  the  Proportion  that  is 
to  be  obferved  in  the  erefting  of  Pillars  or  Columns,  and  for 
the  Form  of  certain  Parts  belonging  th  them.  And  thence 
Buildings  are  faid  to  be  of  feveral  Orders,  when  the  Propor¬ 
tion  between  the  thicknefs  of  the  Columns  and  their  height, 
and  all  things  requifite  thereto,  are  different. 

The  principal  Orders  are  five,  the  Dorick,  Ionick,  Corin¬ 
thian,  Tufcan  and  Compofit. 

The  Dorick  Order  has  it3  Columns  eight  Diameters  in 
height,  and  fhould  not  have  any  Ornament,  neither  in  itj 
Capital  nor  Bafe.  The  AJlragal  and  Life l  below  the  Capi¬ 
tal,  which  is  half  a  Diameter  in  height,  conftituting  Part  of 
the  Shank  or  Body  of  the  Pillar. 

The  Ionick  Order,  at  its  firll  Invention,  had  its  Columns 
only  eight  Models  in  height;  but  afterwards  the  Antients 
augmented  the  height  ol  its  Pillars  in  order  to  make  it  more 
beautiful,  and  alfo  added  to  it  a  Bafe  that  was  not  ufed  be¬ 
fore  ;  fo  that  then,  with  its  Capital  and  Bafe,  it  contained 
nine  Diameters  of  its  thicknefs  taken  below:  The  Pedeftal  of 
it  is  two  Diameters,  and  about  two  thirds  in  height,  and  the 
Capital  is  chiefly  compos’d  of  Voluta’s  or  Scrolls,  and  they 
are  commonly  channelled  with  24  Flutes. 

The  Corinthian  Order  is  the  finell  and  richeft  Order  of 
them  all.  The  length  ol  its  Columns,  with  its  Bafes  and 
Capitals,  is  ufually  about  nine  and  a  half  or  ten  Diameters, 
and  the  Capitals  are  adorn’d  with  two  Rows  of  Leaves  and 
eight  Vo/utas,  which  fupport  the  Abacus. 

The  Tufcan  Order  is  the  moll  Ample  and  moll  deftitute  of 
Ornaments,  fo  that  it  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  except  in  Vaults, 
in  fome  ruftick  Edifices,  vail  Piles  of  Building,  as  Amphi¬ 
theatres,  See. 

The  Compofit  Order  or  Roman  Order,  is  one,  the  Capitals 
of  whofe  Pillars  are  compoled  of  two  Rows  of  Leaves,  like 
thofe  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  and  of  the  Volutas  or  Scrolls' 
of  the  Ionick.  Thefe  Columns  are  commonly  ten  Diameters 
in  height,  and  wholly  like  to  the  Corinthian  in  all  its  Di- 
menfions  and  Numbers  except  the  Capitals,  which  have  no 
more  but  four  Volutas  which  take  up  the  whole  Space,  which 
is  filled  both  by  the  Volutas  and  Stems  or  Stalks  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  Order. 

To  thefe  Orders  fome  add  the  Attick  and  Gothick. 

The  Attick  Order  is  a  fmall  Order  of  Pilafters  of  the  fhort- 
eft  Proportion,  having  a  Cornice  railed  after  the  manner  ol 
an  Architrave  for  its  Entablature. 

The  Gothick  Order,  which  is  fo  widely  different  from  the 
antient  Proportions  and  Ornaments,  that  its  Columns  are 
either  too  maffy,  in  form  of  vail  Pillars,  or  as  flender  as 
Poles,  having  Capitals  without  any  certain  Dimenfions,  car¬ 
ved  with  the  thorny  Leaves  of  Thirties,  Bear’s-foot  or  Cole- 
worts. 

O  rdinal  [ordina’is,  L.]  pertaining  to  order. 

Ordj- 


Ordinal  Nouns  or  Nouns  of  Number  or  Order,  are  fir  ft, 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  a  hundredth,  a  thoufandth,  £3Y. 

An  Ordinal,  a  Book  of  Direflions  for  Biftiops  in  giving 
holy  Orders  ;  alfo  a  Book  containing  the  Orders  and  Confti- 
tutions  of  a  College  or  religious  Houfe. 

Ordinal  Numbers  [with  Arithmeticians]  are  fuch  as  ex- 
prefs  the  order  of  things,  as  firjl ,  fecond,  third,  hundredth. 
See. 

Ordinance,  a  Law,  Statute  or  Command  of  a  Sovereign 
or  Superior,  (sfc. 

Ordinance,  Artillery,  great  Guns,  &e. 

Ordinance  [of  the  Forefi ]  a  Statue  made  in  the  34th  of 
King  Edward  I.  concerning  Foreft  Caufes. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordinance,  an  Officer  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is 
'to  record  the  Names  of  all  Officers,  Artificers,  fjV.  and  all 
Orders  and  Inftruttions  given  for  the  Government  of  the 
Office,  and  to  make  Bills  of  Impreft,  Debentures,  Ifc. 

Surveyor  of  the  Ordinance,  an  Officer  whofe  Charge  or 
Duty  is  to  furvey  all  the  King’s  Ordnance,  Stores  and  Pro- 
vifions  of  War  in  the  Store-houfe  of  the  Tower  of  London ; 
alfo  to  allow  all  Bills  of  Debt;  and  alfo  to  keep  check  upon 
the  Works  of  Artificers  and  Labourers. 

O'rdin aries  [ffin  Heraldry ~]  are  ten,  viz.  the  Chief,  the 
Pale,  the  Bend,  the  Fefs,  the  Bar,  the  Cro/s,  the  Saltier, 
the  Chevron,  the  Bordure,  and  the  Orl.  Some  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  kicreafe  the  Number  to  twenty,  adding  to  thofe 
beforementioned,  the  Quarter,  the  Efcutcheon,  the  Cappe 
Dexter  and  Sini/ler,  Eumenche  Dexter  and  S  infer,  Chauffe 
Dexter  and  Sinifier,  and  the  Point.  But  thefe  have  not  been 
received  by  Heralds  in  common.  There  are  thefe  Reafons 
affign’d  why  thefe  Ordinaries  are  called  honourable;  as  1. 
Becaufe  they  have  been  in  Ufe  ever  fince  the  Pra&ice  of 
Armoury,  immediately  after  the  Partitions,  z dly,  Bccaufe 
that  being  plac’d  all  together  on  the  Efcutcheon  (which  re- 
prefents  the  Body  of  a  Man)  they  intirely  cover  it,  and  feem 
as  it  were  to  ward  off  the  Strokes  that  come  from  the  Hand 
of  the  Enemy.  The  Chief,  reprefents  the  Helmet ;  the 
Wreath,  the  Chaplet  or  Crown  that  covers  the  Head;  the 
Pale,  the  Lance  or  Spear ;  the  Bend  and  Bar,  the  Belt ;  the 
Fcjfe,  the  Scarf;  the  Crofs  and  Saltier,  the  Sword;  the 
Chevron,  the  Boots  and  Spurs;  and  the  Bordure  and  Orl, 
the  Coat  of  Mail. 

If  a  Perfon  was  wounded  on  the  Head  in  Battle,  the  King 
or  General  afterwards  gave  him  a  Chief,  if  in  the  Legs,  a 
Chevron ;  if  his  Sword  and  Armour  were  coloured  with  the 
Blood  of  the  Enemy,  a  Crofs  or  Bordure ;  and  thus  after  a 
myfterious  Manner  erected  for  him  an  honourable  Memorial 
of  what  he  had  done  for  his  King  and  Country. 

O'rdin arily  [of ordinairement,  F.]  commonly. 

O  rdinariness  [of  ordinarius,  L.  and  nefis]  commonnefs, 
valgarnefs;  alfo  indifferentnefs,  meannefs. 

O'rdinary  ( ordinarius ,  L  ]  common,  ufual,  wonted,  that 
which  happens  or  pafles  frequently  or  ufually;  alio  mean 

indifferent.  ...  _ 

An  Ordinary,  an  eating  or  viftualling  houfe,  where  Per- 
fons  may  eat  at  fo  much  per  meal. 

An  Ordinary  [in  the  Common  Law\  the  Bifhop  of  the 
Diocefs,  or  he  who  has  ordinary  ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiftion 
within  that  Territory;  and  Collation  to  the  Benefits  therein. 

An  Ordinary  [in  the  Civil  Lavs']  is  any  Judge  who  has 
Authority  to  take  Cognizance  of  Caufes  in  his  own  Right,  as 
he  is  a  Magiftrate,  and  not  by  Deputation. 

Ordinary  is  applied  toOfficers  and  Servants  of  the  King’s 
Houlhold  who  attend  on  common  occafions,  as  Pbyfecian  in 
Ordinary,  Sec. 

An  Ordinary  [of  Afijizes,  &c.]  a  Deputy  oftheEifhop 
bf  the  Diocefs,  formerly  appointed  to  give  Malefactors  their 
Neck  Verfes,  and  to  acquaint  the  Court  whether  they  read 
or  not ;  alfo  to  perform  divine  Service  for  them,  and  to  affift 
in  preparing  them  for  Death. 

O  rdin  ates  [in  Geom.  and  Conicks ]  are  Lines  drawn  from 
any  one  Point  of  the  Circumference  of  an  Ellipfis  or  other  Co¬ 
nick  SeCtion,  perpendicularly  acrofs  the  Axis  to  the  other  fide. 

Ordinate  [in  an  Ellipfis]  is  a  right  line  drawn  in  an  El- 
lipfis  or  Oval,  from  one  fide  to  another,  parallel  to  a  Tan¬ 
gent  which  paffes  through  one  of  the  ends  of  that  diameter 
to  which  it  was  an  Ordinary. 

Ordinate  [in  a  Parabola]  a  Line  drawn  through  the  Axis 
and  Diameters,  parallel  to  the  Tangent ;  half  of  this  Line  is 
called  the  Ordinate,  and  the  whole  the  double  Ordinate. 

Ordinate  [in  an  Hyperbola]  is  a  right  Line  drawn  in 
any  Ellipfis  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  divided  into 
two  equal  Parts  by  the  Axis  of  the  fame  Hyperbola. 

Ordinate  Ratio  [Geom  ]  is  that  wherein  the  Antecedent 
of  the  firft  Ratio  is  to  its  Confequent,  as  the  Antecedent  of 
the  iecond  is  to  its  Confequent. 


Ordinate  Figures  are  the  fame  as  Regular  ones,  i.  e. 
they  are  Equilateral  and  Equiangular. 

Ordinate  Applicate  [  in  Conick  Seftions]  is  a  Line  in 
any  Conick  Seftion,  drawn  at  right  Angles  to  and  bifefted 
by  the  Axis,  and  reaching  from  one  fide  of  the  Seftion  to  the 
other.  The  half  of  which, 
tho’  it  is  now  generally 
called  the  Ordinate,  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  Semi-Ordinate, 
as  in  the  Figure. 

Thus  in  the  Parabola, 

O  R  D  and  O  D,  or  o  d 
is  an  ordinate  rightly  ap- 
ply’d,  and  its  half  r  d  or 
V  D  is  the  true  Semi-or- 
dinate,  tho’  commonly 
call’d  the  Ordinate  itfelf. 

Ordina'tion,  the  aftion  of  conferring  Holy  Orders ;  of 
of  initiating  a  Candidate  into  the  Diaconate,  or  Priefthood.  L. 

Ordination  Days  are  certain  Days  appointed  for  the 
Ordination  of  Clergymen,  viz-  the  fecond  Sunday  in  Lent, 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  following  ;  alfo  the  Sun¬ 
days  following  the  next  Wednefdays  after  September  the  14th, 
and  December  the  13th. 

Ordinations  contra.  See.  a  Writ  Which  lies  againft  a 
Servant  for  leaving  his  Mafter  contrary  to  the  Statute. 

Ordines  [amtient  Writ.]  a  general  Chapter  or  folemri 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  of  a  particular  Order.  L. 

Ordines  Maj ores,  the  facred  Order  of  Priefts,  Deacons, 
and  Sub- Deacons.  L. 

Ordi  nes  Minores,  the  inferior  Orders  of  Chanter,  Pfal- 
mift.  Reader,  &c.  L. 

O'rdels,  i.e.  Ordeals,  as  Oaths  and  Ordles,  i,  e,  the 
right  of  giving  Oaths  and  determining  Ordeal  Trials,  within 
a  particular  Precinft. 

Ordnance,  all  forts  of  Artillery  or  Great  Guns,  the 
Handing  great  Magazine  of  Arms,  and  habiliments  of  War. 

Ordonnance,  Order,  ordering  or  difpofing. 

Ordonnance  [in  Painting]  is  the  difpofition  of  the  Parts 
of  it,  either  with  regard  to  the  whole  Piece,  or  to  the  feveral 
Parts;  as  the  Groups.  Maffes,  Contrails,  (Ac. 

O  rdonnance  [in  Architetture~]  is  the  giving  to  all  the 
Parts  of  a  Building,  the  juft  quantity  and  dimenfions,  which 
they  ought  to  have  according  to  the  Model. 

O'rdure  [or dura,  Ital.]  the  Dung  of  Man  or  Beaft. 

O'renges  [in  Heraldry]  little  Balls  commonly  of  ah  O- 
range  colour. 

O'reon  [if«ov,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Knot-grafs,  by  feme  called 
Blood. wort. 

Oreose'linon  [ofi* G..]  wild  Parfley.  L. 

O'reum  [old  Writ,]  a  Barn  or  Corn-houfe. 

Ore  wood.  Sea  Weed. 

Ore'xis  [o/isf/f,  Gr.  ]  a  Stomach*  or  natural  Appetite  to 
Meat. 

O  rfgild  [  of  ojijc  Cattle,  and  ^llb  a  Payment,  of 
Jjilban,  Sax.  to  pay]  a  delivery  or  reftitution  of  Cattle;  alfo 
a  reftitution  made  by  the  County  or  Hundred  for  any  Wrong 
that  had  been  done  by  one  who  was  in  Plegio,  or  bound  by 
the  Engagement  call’d  Frank-plcdge. 

Or  fra  yes  [j  prob.  of  Or,  F.  Gold,  and  Frize]  frizled 
Cloth  of  Gold,  anciently  much  worn  by  Kings  and  Noble¬ 
men. 

Orfus,  a  fort  of  Chub-fiffi  with  a  reddifh  Back. 

CPrgal,  the  Lees  of  Wine  dry’d  and  prepar’d,  us’d  by 
Diers,  &c. 

O'rgan  [organum,  L.  of  'Ofjaiw,  Gr.  ]  an  Inftrument  of 
fome  Faculty  in  an  Animal  Body,  as  the  Ear  of  Hearing; 
the  Eye  of  Sight,  (Sc.  alfo  a  mufical  Inftrument  ufed  iii 
Churches. 

Organs  were  firft  introduced  into  the  Church  about  the 
Year  657.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Ulm  in  Germany  is  an  Orgari 
93  Foot  high,  and  28  broad  ( the  biggeft  Pipe  13  Inches  di¬ 
ameter)  and  has  1 6  pair  of  Bellows  to  blow  it. 

O  rg an  [with  Anatomifis]  is  defined  to  be  a  Part  that  re¬ 
quires  a  right,  determinate  and  fenfible  Confirmation  to  make 
it  up,  and  for  the  performance  of  its  Actions,  as  the  Heart, 
a  Mu ficle,  an  Arm,  Sec. 

Hydraulick  Organ,  an  Organ  w'hich  plays  by  the  means 
of  Water. 

Primary  Organs  [of an  Animal  Body]  thofe  compoied  or 
fimilar  Parts,  and  appointed  for  fome  one  fingle  Function,  as 
the  Arteries,  Nerves,  and  Mufides. 

Secondary  Organs  [of  an  Animal  Body  ]  fuch  as  confift  of 
feveral  of  the  former,  tho’  appropriated  to  one  fingle  Aftion, 
as  the  Hands,  Fingers,  Sec. 

Or- 


Orcan- 
Urgeys  _J 
■accounted  the  beft. 


Ling\  [  for  Orkncy-Ling]  a  fort  of  Ling  or  Salt- 
^  Filh  found  about  the  Orkney  Iflands,  and 


•p^so/wr,  Gr.]  of  or  per- 
organs  of  the  Body ;  alfo 


Orga'nic  T  [< irganictis,  L. 

Orga'nicalJ  taining  to  the 
inftrumental  or  ierving  as  a  means. 

Orga  nical  Defcription  of  Curves  [  iu  Mathematicks]  is 
the  Method  of  deicribing  them  upon  a  Plane,  by  the  regular 
Motion  of  a  Point. 

Organical  Part  [with  Naturalifls]  that  Part  of  a  living 
Creature,  or  Plant,  which  is  defigned  for  the  performance  of 
fome  particular  Fundion  or  Adion. 

Organical  DiJ'eafe  [in  Medicine]  a  Difeafe  in  the  organi- 
tal  Part  of  the  Body,  by  which  the  Fundfion  of  it  is  impeded, 
fufpended  or  de drov’d. 

Orga'nically  [of  organice,  L.Jwith  or  by  anlnftrument. 

Orga'n ic a  lness  [of  opyiwdc,  Gr.  organicus,  L,  and nefs] 
a  being  or  confiding  of  Organs. 

0/rganist  [Organifa,  L.]  a  Mufician  who  Plays  upon 
the  Organ. 

Organized  [organife,  F.J  made  with  Organs. 

Orga'no  Piccioln,  a  final],  or  Chamber  Organ.  Ital. 

O-rgany,  the  Herb  wild  Marjoram. 

Orga'smus  [°pyi<ry'o c,  Gr.]  violence,  force,  onfet 

Orgasmus  [in  Phyftck ]  an  Impetus  or  too  quick  Motion  of 
the  Blood  or  Spirits,  by  which  the  Alufcles  are  convulled  or 
moved  with  an  uncommon  force. 

Orgia  [w4*  ofopy»t  fury,  madnefs,  Gr]  Feafts  and  Sa¬ 
crifices  ot  Bacchus ,  commonly  celebrated  by  raving  Women 
upon  the  tops  of  Mountains. 

Orgnes  are  thick  long^Pjeces  of  Wood  pointed  and  fhod 

with  Iron,  clear  one  of  another, 
hanging  each  by  a  particular  Rope 
or  Cord  over  the  Gate-way  of 
a  ftrong  Place,  perpendicular,  to 
be  let  fall  in  cafe  of  an  Enemy. 
Their  Difpofition  is  fuch,  that 
they  Hop  the  Paffage  of  the  Gate, 
and  are  preferable  to  Herfes  or 
Portcullifes,  becaufe  thefe  may 
be  either  broxe  by  a  Petard ,  or  thyy'  may  be  Hop’d  in  their 
falling  down,  but  a  Petard  is  ufelefs  againft  an  Orgne,  for  if 
it  break  one  or  two  of  the  Pieces,  they  immediately  fall  down 
again,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  ;  or  if  they  Hop  one  or  two  of 
the  Pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no  hindrance  to  the  reft,  for  be¬ 
ing  all  feparate,  they  have  no  dependance  on  one  another. 

O  r cues']  [in  Milit.  Art]  is  a  Machine  compofed  of  feve- 

Organ  j  ral  Harquebufs  Barrels,  bound  together,  or 
Musket  Barrels  fet  in  a  row,  within  one  wooden  Stock,  to 
be  difeharged  either  all  at  once  or  feparately. 

O'rgya  [opjva,  Gr  ]  certain  Feftivals  and  Revels  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus. 

Orient  [>riens,  L.]  riling,  ortheEaft. 

Orient  Pearl,  a  Pearl  of  great  luftre  and  Brightnefs,  fuch 
as  are  found  in  the  Eaftern  Countries. 

E/iwal  Orient,  the  Summer  Eaft  or  North  Eaft. 

Hybernal  Orient,  the  Winter  Eaft  or  South  Eaft. 

Or  i  e'ntal  [orientalis,  L.]  Eaftern. 

Oriental  [with  AJlronomers]  a  Planet  is  faid  to  be  Orien¬ 
tal,  when  it  riles  in  a  Morning  before  the  Sun. 

Or  ientalis,  e  [Bot.  Writf)  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  ;  but 
is  moft  commonly  applied  to  Natolia,  a  Part  of  Turky. 

O'rifice  [orificium,  L.]  the  mouth,  entry  or  brim  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  Vein,  Wound,  the  Stomach,  (Ac. 

O'r  iflamb"]  the  Royal  Standard  of  the  antient  Kings  of 

O'r  i  flemb  J  France,  lo  called  from  its  being  embroider’d 
with  Flames  of  Gold  upon  a  Ground  of  Red,  which  at  firft 
was  only  borne  in  Wars  againft  Infidels,  and  loft  in  the  Battle 
againft  the  Flemings.  It  was  alfo  called  the  Standard  of  St. 
Dennis. 

Ori  ganum  [seL-^v,  Gr.]  the  Herb  wild  Marjoram. 

Orice'nians,  an  antiont  Sed  ofHereticks,  whoevenfur- 
pafs’d  the  Abomination  of  the  Gnojlicks. 

Ori'genists,  Followers  of  the  Errors  of  Origen. 

O  ricin  [origo,  L.]  the  firft  Rife  or  Source;  Pedigree, 
Stock,  F. 

Origina'lia  [in  the  Exchequer]  Tranfcripts  fent  to  the 
Office  of  the  Remembrancer  out  of  the  Chancery,  and  are 
diltinguilhed  from  Records,  which  contain  the  Judgments  and 
Pleadings  in  Caufes  try’d  before  the  Barons  of  that  Court. 

Ori'cinal  [originalis,  L.]of,  pertaining  to  or  proceeding 
from  an  Original ;  alfo  primitive,  firft. 

Qri'cinalness,  the  firft  Source  or  Rife;  original  Nature 
or  Quality,  primitivenefs. 

Original  Sin  [in  Theology]  the  Guilt  derived  from  our 
firft  Parents, 


An  Original  [originate,  I,.]  a  firft  Draught,  Defign  or 
Autograph  of  any  Thing,  ferving  as  a  Model  or  Exemplar  to 
be  imitated  or  copied  ;  alfo  the  firft  Beginning  or  Pedigree; 
alfo  that  from  whence  a  Word  is  derived. 

Or  i  on  [according  to  the  Pagan  Theology]  proceeded  from  the 
Urine  of  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Mercury'  which  3  Deities  ha- 
ving  been  hofpitably  entertained  by  aPeafant  named  Hyereus 
bid  hnn  demand  whatfoever  he  pleafcd,  and  it  fhould  be  grant! 
ed  ;  whereupon  he  defined  to  have  a  Son  without  the  help  *0f 
a  Woman:  upon  which  their  Godlhips  pifs’d  into  the  Hide 
of  the  Ox  that  he  had  flam  for  Sacrifice,  and  bid  him  bury  it  q 
Months  in  the  Ground  ;  which  he  doing,  at  the  Expiration 
of  the  Time  found  a  Boy,  whom  he  named  Orion,  who  be¬ 
came  a  great  Hunter  and  ferved  Diana  ;  but  he  boaftfim  of 
his  great  Skill,  flic  flew  him;  but  afterwards  out  of  Compaf- 
fion,  made  him  a  Conftellation  of  17  Stars,  which  rifeson  the 
9  th  of  March,  and  commonly  brings  Storms  and  great  Rains. 

Hcfiod  tells  us,  Orion  was  the  Son  of  Neptune  by  Eunale 
the  Daughter  ot  Minos ;  to  whom  this  Gift  was  given,  t'o  be 
able  to  walk  upon  the  Water  as  upon  dry  Land.^  He  came 
to  Chius,  ana  having  overcome  Mcrops,  the  Daughter  of  O- 
r.epion,  with  Wine,  lay  with  her;  Or.cpion  coining  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this,  and  being  enraged  at  it,  put  out  his  Eyes,  and 
expelled  him  the  Iiland.  And  he  wandring  to  and  fro,  at  laft 
came  to  Vulcan  and  Lemnos,  who  taking  pity  of  him*,  gave 
him  one  of  his  Family,  by  Name  Cedalio,  to  be  his  Guide. 
Orion  took  this  Man  upon  his  Shoulders,  that  he  might  di- 
redt  him  111  his  Way.  And  taking  his  Journey  towards  the 
Eaft,  he  arrived  at  the  Sun,  by  whom  he  was  cured  as  to  his 
Llindnefs.  And  aftcrw ards  went  back  to  Onepion  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  him  ;  who  was  kept  under  Earth  by  his  Guards 
Orion  therefore  defpairing  to  find  him  went  to  Crete,  and  d-" 
lighting  extremely  in  Hunting,  fell  into  the  Company  of 
Diana  and  Latona,  and  (as  it  is  reported)  threatned  he  would 
not  leave  a  wild  Beaft  upon  the  Earth.  Upon  which  the 
Earth,  taking  this  in  Indignation,  fent  a  Scorpion  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  fize,  by  whom,  being  ftung,  he  died.  But  Jupiter 
at  the  entreaty  of  Diana  and  Latona,  placed  him  among  the 
Stars  on  account  of  his  Prowefs ;  and  alfo  the  Scorpion  in 
memory  of  the  Fad.  t 

Ori'son  [oraifon,  F.J  a  Prayer. 

Ork,  a  monftrous  Fiih  ufually  called  a  Whirlpool ;  alfo  a 
kind  of  Hulk  or  large  Sea  Veftbl ;  alfo  a  Butt  for  Wine  or  Fins 
.  Orle  [in  Heraldry]  a  Selvedge  or  Welt,  F. 
is  an  Ordinary,  compols’d  of  a  threefold  Line  du- 
-jjij.  pbcated,  admitting  a  tranfparency  of  the  Field 
W  throughout  the  innermoft  Area  or  Space  wherein 
it  is  inclofed. 

In  Orle  [in  Heraldry']  is  when  any  Thing  is 
placed  within  the  Efcutclieon  all  about  it,  in  the 
Nature  of  an  Orle,  near  the  Edges,  and’leaving 
the  Field  empty  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  Figure 
O  r  lope  [Sea  Term]  the  uppermoft  Space  or  Deck  in  a  great 
Ship  from  the  Main-Maft  to  the  Mizen;  alfo  the  fecond  and 
loweft  Deck  of  a  thrce-deck’d  Ship. 

Ornament  [ornamentum,  L.]  fet  o ft,  finer y,  attire,  drefs; 
alfo  Beauty;  alfo  a  Rhetorical  Flourifh  of  Speech. 

Ornaments  [with  Ar  chit  efts]  the  Sculpture  or  carved 
Work  wherewith  a  Piece  of  Architedure  isinriched;  alfo 
Architraves, ,  Cornices,  Frizes,  Channellings,  Ovals,  (Ac. 
Orn  a m e'nta  l  [o f  ornamer.tum,  L  ]  adorning. 

Orn  a  m e'nt a l n ess,  becomingnefs,  beautifulnefs,  adorn- 
ednefr. 

OrnaTe  [ornatus,  L]  neat,  trim. 

Orn  a  teness,  neatnefs,  trimnefs. 

Orneosco'picks  [h'-ranumej,  Gr.]  Omens  or  Predidions 
given  from  the  Flight^tjY-  of  Birds. 

Orneosco'pists  [7 torndm  ofwSr  a  bird,  o-Konia,  Gr.  to 
veiw]  Augurs  or  Diviners  by  Birds. 

Orn iTHo/c alum  Gr.]  the  Herb  called  Star 

or  Bethlehem,  or  Dog's  Onion.  £. 

ORNitHocLo'ssuM,-  afhen  Keys. 

Or  nithol  o'gist  Gr.  a  Defcriber  of  Birds 

Ornithology  Gr.]  a  Defcription  of  the'fe- 

veral  Kinds  and  Natures  of  Birds. 

Orni  thomantists  lif  Gr.]  Diviners  by  Birds 

Orni  thomancy  Gr.]  a  Divination  by  Birds" 

Ornithopo'dium  O/SWw,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Birds-Foot’ 

.  Orn  ithotro'ph  y  Gr.]  a  Place  to  feed  Birds 

in. 

Oroba'nche  U&Cdw,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Broom-Rape. 

Orobi  A  [of  Gr.]  Franckincenfe  in  fniall  G 

like  Vetches. 

Oroboides  [in  Medicine]  a  fettlement  in  Urine  like 
Vetches. 

O'r  pii  a  n  [orpbanus,  L.]  one  bereaved  of  Father  or  Mother. 

O'rphanace 


Grains 


Orphanage  .  the  State  or  Condition  of  an  Orphan. 
Orphanism  j  r 

Orphanotro'phy  Gr.]  an  Hofpital  where 

Orphans  are  brought  up. 

Orpheus  [WA,  Gr.  ]  according  to  the  Poets,  was  the 
Son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  a  very  great  Philofopher  and  an 
extraordinary  Mufician,  and  as  fuch  bore  away  the  Palm  from 
all  that  had  been  before  him.  Mercury,  they  fay,  made  him 
a  Prefent  of  his  Harp,  and  he  played  fo  exquifitely  well  upon 
•it,  that  he  hop’d  the  courfe  of  Rivers,  laid  Storms,  drew  the 
moft  favage  Animals  after  him,  to(divert  themfelves  with  his 
excellent  Harmony  ;  and  that  Rocks  and  Trees  were  feen  to 
move  at  the  Sound  of  his  Mulick :  But  befides  having  loll  by 
Death  his  Wife  Eurydice,  he  went  after  her  to  the  Gates  of 
Hell,  where  he  play’d  with  that  Dexterity,  that  Pluto,  Pro- 
ferpine,  iffc-  were  ravilh’d  with  the  Melody,  and  granted 
him  to  carry  his  Wife  back  with  him,  to  live  on  Earth  again, 
upon  Condition,  that  in  his  return  he  would  not  look  back 
upon  her,  till  he  was  come  to  the  Light ;  but  he  breaking  the 
Condition,  by  looking  back  upon  her,  her  Guard  dragg’d  her 
back  to  Hell,  at  which  he  grew  fo  difconfolate,  that  he  relol- 
ved  never  more  to  entertain  any  Affection  for  a  Woman,  and 
perfuaded  all  he  could  to  the  like,  which  fo  difpleafed  the 
* Thracian  Women,  that  in  the  Feftivals  of  Bacchus,  they  tore 
him  in  Pieces.  But  his  Harp  was  placed  among  the  Stars. 
He  is  faid  to  have  liv’d  A .  M.  2700. 

O  rpiment  [curi-pigmentum,  L-]  a  kind  of  Yellow  Arfe- 
nick,  a  Mineral  or  Semi-metal. 

O'rpin,  an  Herb. 

Orrach  ^  a  g00d  p0t.herb. 

O  rage  J 

Orrery,  an  aftronomical  Machine  contriv’d  for  giving 
ocular  Demonftration  of  the  folar  Syftem.  The  Defcription 
of  this  Inftrumentj  coming  too  late,  is  inferted  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  Place,  at  the  latter  end  of  Letter  V,  facing  the  Plate. 

O'rris,  a  Flower;  alfo  called  Iris. 

O'rteil  [in  Fortification }  See  Berme. 

Orte'lli  [For  eft  Law]  the  Claws  of  a  Dog  s  Foot. 

Ortho'colon  Gr.]  a  preternatural  ftraitnefs  of 

a  Joint. 

Ortho'doron  Gr  ]  a  Greek  Meafure  of  about 

8  Inches  ~. 


O'rthodox,  according  to  the  true  Belief.^ 

O’rthodoxness  [of  ortbodoxia,  L.  of  opSes right, 

and  opinion,  Gr.]  true  Belief,  foundnefs  of  Judgment. 

O’rthodoxy  Gr.]  a  foundnefs  of  Dodtrine  or 

Opinion,  with  regard  to  all  the  Points  and  Articles  of  Faith. 

OrthodRo'mica  [of  of  and  J’eyV®',  a 

Courfe,  Gr.]  failing  in  the  Arch  of  a  great  Circle.  _  < 

Orthodro'micks  [in  Navigation]  the  Art  of  Sailing  in  the 
Arch  of  a  great  Circle. 

Ortho'dromy  [•f^otxia,  Gr.]  the  fame  as  Ortbodro- 

Ortho'gonal  [of ortbogonus,  L.  of  of  °p$0(  and 

yeti*  an  Angle,  Gr-]  pertaining  to  right  Angles.  _ 
Orthographical  [of ortbograpbicus,  L.  ol 
Gr.]  according  to  the  Rules  of  Orthography. 

Orthographicalness,  the  being  according  to  the  Or¬ 
thography,  or  right  Writing  or  Spelling. 

Orthographical  Projection  of  the  Sphere  [m  Mat  hem.  J 
a  Delineation  of  the  Sphere  upon  a  Plane,  that  cuts  it  in 
the  middle,  the  Eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  vertically  placed  at 

an  infinite  diftance  from  it,  . 

Ortho'gr  a ph ist  T  Gr,]  one  skilled  in 

Ortho'grapher  J  Orthography.  _ 

Ortho'graphy  [o^&o y&ifi*,  Gr.]  a  right  Defcription. 
Orthography  [in  Geometry]  the  Art  of  Drawing  or  De¬ 
lineating  the  fore-right  Plan  of  any  Objedt,  and  Exprefling 
the  heights  or  elevations  of  each  Part. 

Orthography  fwith  Grammarians]  the  Art  or  Writing 
or  Spelling  juftly,  and  with  all  the  Letters  that  are  neoeffary 

and  ufual.  .  . 

Orthogrphy  [with  Architects]  is  the  Elevation  or  the 
Reprefentation  of  the  Front  of  a  Building,  drawn  Geometri¬ 
cally,  and  is  external  or  internal 

External  Orthography,  is  a  Delineation  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  Face,  i.e.  Front  of  a  Building;  (hewing  the  principal 
Wall  with  its  Doors,  Windows,  &c.  Roof,  Ornaments  and 
every  thing  vifible  to  an  Eye,  placed  before  the  Building. 

Internal  Orthography,  is  a  Draught  or  Delineation  of 
a  Building,  fuch  as  it  would  appear,  if  the  external  Wall 

were  removed.  .  .  _  ,  - 

Orthography  [in  Fortification]  is  the  Diaught  of  a 
Work,  (hewing  the  breadth,  thicknefs,  height  and  depth,  fo 
as  it  would  appear  if  cut  perpendicularly  from  the  higheft  to 
the  loweftPart. 


Orthography  [in  PerfpeCtive]  is  the  true  Delineation  of 
the  fore- right  Plane  of  any  Objedt. 

Ortho'pnoia  [opS-oTtoia  of  ’fS'ot  right,  and  7 mi  the  Breath, 
Gr.]  an  ill  Refpiration,  the  Perfon  affedted  not  being  able  to 
breathe  but  when  his  Neck  is  eredl. 

OrTHO'staTj*  [in  Architect]  Pilafters,  Buttrcfles  or  Sup¬ 
porters  of  a  Building. 

O  rtolan,  a  delicate  Bird.  F. 

O'rtive  [ ortivus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  rifing,  Eafterly. 

Ortive  Amplitude  [with  AJironomers]  is  an  Arch  of  the 
Horizon,  intercepted  between  the  Point  where  a  Star  rifes 
and  the  Eafl  Point  of  the  Horizon. 

Orts  [Incert.  Etym.]  Fragments,  leavings  of  Food. 

O'rval  [ orvala ,  L.]  the  Herb  Clary. 

Orvi'etan  [fo  called  from  a  Mountebank  at  Orvieto  irt 
Italy]  an  Antidote  or  Counter-Poifon,  a  medicinal  Compofi- 
tion  or  Eledfuary  good  againft  Poilbn. 

O'ryal  [old  Reel]  a  Porch,  Cloiftcr  or  arched  Room,  in 
a  Monaftery. 

Os,  a  Bone,  L.  [  by  Ancttomifis  ]  is  defined  to  be  a  hard* 
dry,  and  cold  Subfiance,  which  confifts  of  earthy  and  faltifh 
Particles,  deligned  to  uphold  the  Body,  to  render  its  Motion 
eafy,  and  for  a  Defence  to  feveral  Parts. 

Oscheoce'le  [ofoa-^nv  the  Scrotum,  and  a  Swelling, 
Gr.]  a  kind  of  Hernia,  when  the  Inteftines  fall  into  the  Scro¬ 
tum. 

O'scillancy  [of  ofcillatio,  L.]  a  fwinging  to  and  fro,  a 
fee-fawing. 

Oscilla'tion  [among  the  Romans]  a  facred  Rite,  a  fwing¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  the  Air,  of  the  Figures  of  Men. 

Oscillation  [in  Mechanicks]  Vibration,  the  fwing or  the 
reciprocal  AlTent  and  Defcent  of  a  Pendulum. 

Axis  of  Oscillation,  is  a  right  Line,  perpendicular  to 
the  apparent  Horizontal  one,  and  palling  thro’  the  Centre  of 
the  Earth,  about  which  the  Pendulum  ofcillates. 

Centre  0/" Oscillation,  the  middle  Point  of  the  Arch 
dividing  the  Ball,  when  the  Pin  of  a  Pendulum  faftened  above 
is  taken  for  the  Centre  of  a  Circle,  whole  Circumference  di¬ 
vides  the  Ball  into  two  equal  Parts. 

O'scitancy  [ofeitantia,  L.]  fluggifhnefs,  negligence, 
carelefnefs, 

Oscit  action,  yawning,  a  flight  convulflve  Motion  of  the 
Mufcles,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Lungs.  L. 

Oscophori'a  [A^iel*  of  Z<rx*  *  branch,  and  Q‘ep,  Gr. 
to  carry]  Feafts  inftituted  by  fhefeus  on  account  of  his  having 
deftroy’d  the  Minotaur,  and  by  that  means  freed  his  Country 
Athens  from  being  obliged  to  fend  feven  young  Men  annual¬ 
ly  to  Crete,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 

O'scula  [in  Anatomy]  the  openings  of  the  Veflels  of  an 
animal  Body  at  their  Ends. 

Osculato'rius  Mufculus  [with  Anatomifis]  i.e.  the  kif- 
fingMufcle,  a  Mufcle  that  draws  both  Lips  together. 
O'sculum,  a  little  Mouth.  L. 

O'sculum  Uteri  [with  Anatomifis]  the  Cavity  or  hollow 
Part  of  the  Womb,  where  Conception  is  made.  L. 

O'sier,  the  red  Water-Willow. 

Osmunds,  Iron  Oar.  Old  Stat . 

Royal  Osmund  T  „  H  , 

Osmund  the  Waterman  J  , 

O'sprey  [ofiifraga,  L.  i.  e.  the  Bone-breaker]  a  kind  ot 
Eagle,  that  breaks  Bones  with  her  Beak  ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
Nature  of  other  Eagles,  is  faid  to  be  fhort-fighted ;  and  to 
breed  up  not  only  her  own  young  ones,  but  alio  thofe  that 
othefs  have  caft  off. 

O'ssa  innominata  [in  Anatomy]  two  large  Bones,  fituate  in 
the  Sides  of  the  Os  Jacrum.  L. 

O'sselets,  very  hard  Excrefcencies,  which  refemble  a 
little  Bone,  on  the  infide  of  the  Knee  of  a  Horfe,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  the  fame  Subftance  with  the  reft  of  the  Knee, 
and  is  only  diftinguifhed  from  the  Knee,  by  its  delcending  a 
little  lower. 

O'ssicle  [ojficulum,  L.]  a  little  Bone. 

OssFculum  [with  Botanijls]  the  Stone  ot  a  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  or  fuch  like  Fruit.  L. 

Ossi'ficated,  turned  or  become  Bone,  hardened  from  a 
fofter,  cartilaginous  Subftance  into  one  ot  a  firmer  Texture. 

Ossifica/tion,  the  formation  of  Bones ;  it  is  ufed  of  the 
Bones,  as  in  Children,  when  they  harden  from  a  fofter  carti¬ 
laginous  Subftance,  into  one  of  a  firmer  Texture.  L. 
Ossifra'ca.  See  Ofprey. 

Ossifr  a'ncent"',  [offifragus,  L.j  Bone-breaking. 
OsSHFRAGOUS  j  VJJJ  * 

O'ssuary  [offuaria,  L.]  a  Charnel-Houfe,  a  Place  where 
the  Bones  of  dead  People  are  kept. 


OsT 

Oustj 
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Veflclj  upon  which  Hops  or  Malt  is  dry’d. 


Os- 


Oste'nsive  [of  oflendtre,  L.]  apt  to  Ihew,  fct  out  for 
ihew,  vain-glorious.  \ 

Oste'nsive  demonf rations  [with  Mathematicians]  fuch  as 
demonllrate  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition,  and  in  this  they 
are  diftinguifhed  from  Apagogical  ones,  or  deduftiones  ad  im- 
pojfbile  or  abfurditm,  which  prove  the  truth  of  the  Propofiti¬ 
on  by  demonftrating  the  impoflibility  or  abfurdity  of  afferting 
the  contrary ;  they  are  twofold. 

Ostensive  demonjlrations  [called  Gr  ]  which  prove 
the  thing  to  be  barely  but  diredlly. 

Ostensive  demonjlrations  [called  <1W,  Gr.]  which  prove 
the  thing  from  its  Nature,  Caufe,  or  effential  Properties. 

Ostent  action,  a  making  a  fair  Ihew  outwardly,  vain¬ 
glory,  exceffive  boafting,  bragging,  vaunting. 

Ostent a'tious  [of  ojlentatio,  L.]  vaunting,  lhewy. 
Ostentatiousness,  vauntingnefs,  bragging,  fhewinefs. 
Ostenti'ferous  [ofentfcr,  L. ]  bearing  or  bringing 
Monfters. 

Osteoco'lla  [ortoaoMa,  Gr.]  the Glue-ftonc ;  afoft Stone 
faid  to  be  of  great  Virtue  for  the  uniting  of  broken  Bones. 

Osteoco  pi  [of  crur  a  bone,  and  *on@r  labour,  pain,  Gr.] 
Pains  in  the  Bones;  but  rather  in  the  Membranes  or  thin 
Skins  and  Nerves  that  encompafs  them ;  for  that  the  Bones 
themfelves  are  fuppofed  to  be  quite  infenfible. 

Osteo'logy  [ornxoyi*  0f  °r«o>  a  bone,  and  \tyu,  Gr  ]  a  De- 
fcription  of  Bones. 

Ostine'jE  [in  Anatomy]  the  entrance  into  the  Cavity  or 
Mouth  of  the  Matrix,  where  it  joins  the  upper  end  of  the  Va¬ 
gina,  and  makes  a  fmall  protuberance  in  the  form  of  Lips. 

O’stler  [of  hotelier,  F.  an  Inn-keeper]  an  Hoftler,  or 
one  that  looks  after  Horfcs  in  an  Inn. 

Ostlery  [of  hotelier  ie,  F.]  an  Inn. 

Ostra'cias  [»resra<ar,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  precious  Stone  like 
an  Oifter  Shell. 

O'str  acism  Gr.]  a  Banifiiment  for  10  Years, 

which  the  Athenians  inflifted  on  fuch  Perfons,  whole  over 
great  Power  was  fufpedlcd  by  the  People,  fearing  that  they 
fhould  degenerate  into  Tyrants  :  So  called  of  'irfm,  Gr.  an 
Oifter  ;  becaufe  they  wrote  the  Name  of  him  they  intended 
to  banilh  upon  Shells. 

Ostraci'tes  [•rejouTar,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  crufty  Stone,  red- 
dilh,  and  in  the  form  of  an  Oiiter-lhell,  and  fcparable  into 
Lamina;,  good  againft  the  Gravel,  it  is  found  in  Germany, 
alfo  called  a  Nell  of  Boxes,  becaufe  when  one  Shell  is  taken 
away,  another  appears  of  the  fame  Colour  and  Subftance. 

Ostracitis  [oremT^  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Cruft  that  Hicks  to 
Furnaces,  where  the  Brafs  Oar  is  melted. 

O'str ich  \_auft ruche,  F.]  a  very  large  Fowl. 

An  Ostrich  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  ufed  to  fignify  Juftice, 
becaufe  molt  of  her  Feathers  are  of  an  equal  Length. 

O'strogoths,  Eallern  Goths,  thofe  who  coming  out  of 
the  Eaft,  invaded  the  Southern  and  Weftern  Parts  of  Europe. 
Ostru'tium  [with  Bot.]  the  Herb  Pellitory  of  Spain.  L. 
Osy'ris  [*%»&*,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Toad  Flax.  L. 
Oswald’s  Law  [fo  called  from  Ofwald,  Bilhop  of  Win- 
ehejier,  A.  C.  964  ]  a  Term  ufed  for  the  turning  of  married 
Priefts  out,  and  bringing  Monks  into  the  Churches. 

Otacou’stica  Gr.]  Inftruments  for  aftifting 

or  improving  the  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

Ota'lgia  [»T*\>la  of  the  ear,  dhy®*,  Gr.  pain]  a 
Pain  in  the  Ear. 

Otenchy'tes  Gr.]  an  auricular  Clyfter;  alfo 

a  little  Syringe  or  Squirt,  to  injedl  Medicines  into  the  Ear. 

O'therwhile  [o’Sejipile,  5/ix-.]  everandanon,  nowand 
then. 

Otherwise  [o’Sejapij'e,  Sax.]  or  elfe;  alfo  after  another 
Manner. 

O'tic a  ["ntfij  Gr.]  Medicines  for  Diftempers  in  the  Ear. 
Ota'va,  an  Odtave,  an  Interval  of  8  founds.  Jtal. 
O'tter  [oteeji,  Sax.]  an  amphibious  Creature. 

Ottoman,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Turks. 

Ova,  Eggs.  L. 

Ova  [with  Anatomifts ]  are  the  little  fpherical  Bodies  in  the 
form  of  Bladders  or  Bubbles,  confifting  of  two  concentrick 
Membranula,  replete  with  a  limpid  Humour  like  the  White 
of  an  Egg,  found  under  the  external  Membrane  of  the  Ova¬ 
ries  of  Women. 

O'vai.  [of  ovum,  L.  an  egg]  of  the  ihapc  of  an  F.gg. 

Ow alness  [pfovalis,  L.  and  nefs]  the  being  in  the  form 
of  an  Egg. 

Oval  [in  Geometry]  a  Figure  bounded  by  a  regular  Curve  - 

Oline  returning  into  itfelf :  But  of  its  two  Diame¬ 
ters  cutting  each  other  at  right  Angles  in  the 
Center,  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  in  which 
it  is  different  from  the  Circle.  Every  Ellip¬ 
sis  is  an  oval  Figure,  but  every  oval  Figure  is  not  anEIlipfis. 


Oval  Window  [with  Anatomies']  one  of  the  Holes  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Ear. 

®Yal  T  [in  Architecture]  a  Member  fo  denominated  from 
Ovoi.oj  its  refemblance  to  an  Egg  in  fhape  ;  it  is  com¬ 
monly  plac’d  for  an  Ornament  in  the  Mouldings  of  the  Cor¬ 
nices,  and  next  th t  Abacus  in  the  Pillar. 

Ova'lis,  e  [in  Baton.  Writ.'_ ]  of  an  oval  Form.  L. 
Ova'ri  a  [with  Anatomifts]  the  Ovaria  in  Women  are  about 
the  bignefs.of  the  Tefticles  in  Men.  Their  Subftance  is  of 
compos’d  Fibres  and  Membranes,  which  leave  little  fpaces,  in 
which  there  are  fevcral  fmall  Veficles,  round,  full  of  Water,  and 
which  when  boil’d,  harden  like  the  Whites  of  Eggs :  The  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ovaria  is  fmooth  and  equal  in  Virgins,  but  unecua! 
and  wrinkled  in  Women  of  Years.  They  are  covered  with  a 
proper  Membrane,  which  flicks  clofe  to  their  Subftance,  and 
with  another  common  one  from  the  Peritonaeum,  which  alfo 
covers  the  fpermatick  Veffcfs.  They  have  each  of  them 
two  proper  Membranes,  on  which  there  are  feveral  fmall 
Twigs  of  Veins,  Arteries  and  Nerves.  The  Veficles  of  the 
Ovaria  are  called  Eggs. 

O'vary  [with  Botanijis ]  is  that  Part  of  a  Flower  which 
becomes  the  Fruit,  and  fo  is  properly  the  Female  Organ  of 
Generation. 

.Ova'tion  [fo  called  of  ovis  a  Sheep,  which  was  the  Sa¬ 
crifice]  a  leffer  Triumph  among  the  Romans,  allow’d  to  thofe 
Commanders  that  had  won  a  Victory  without  much  Blood- 
Hied,  or  for  defeating  fome  lefs  formidable  Enemies  of  the 
Republick. 

Ovatus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  of  an  oval  Form.  L. 
Ou'but,  a  fort  of  Caterpillar,  an  lnfedl. 

Ouch  [prob.  of  ocher,  F.  to  cut]  a  Collar  of  Gold,  anti- 
ently  uied  by  Women ;  alio  a  Button  of  Gold  fet  with  fome 
Jewel. 

O'velty  of  Services  [in  Law]  an  equality  of  Services,  as 
when  the  Tenant  Par  avail,  owes  as  much  to  the  Mcfi,  as 
the  Mefn  docs  to  the  Lord  Paramount. 

O'ven  [Incert.  Etym  ]  a  Place  for  Baking. 

O'ver  [ojceji,  Sax*]  placed  upon  or  above  the  top. 

O'ver  [oyjic.  Sax.  a  bank]  in  Compofirion  of  proper 
Names  of  Places,  &c.  fignifies  a  Bank,  as  Brownfvrr,  and 
Over,  a  Town  in  Gloeeferjhire,  up  n  the  Bank  of  the  Se¬ 
vern. 

To  OvER-Aa  [ofoyeji,  Sax.  and  a  Aim,  L.]  t>  \(X  be¬ 
yond  ones  Com  million. 

To  O'ver-Awc  [of  oyejt  and  ape,  Sax.]  to  terrify. 

To  O'vER-Ballance,  to  out-weigh. 

To  O'vER-Bear  [of  0 yeji  and  be; pan,  Sax.]  to  prevail 
over,  to  opprefs. 

To  O'ver -Bid  [of  opeji  and  bitoban,  Sax.]  to  bid  too 
much. 

To  Over -Blow  [Sea  Term]  is  when  the  Wind  blows 
fo  very  hard,  that  the  Ship  can  bear  no  Top-fails. 

O  VER-Board  [of  oyeji  and  bojVo,  Sax]  out  of  a  Ship. 

O  VER-Bold  [of  ojrejr  and  bait),  iS.wr.]  impudent. 

O'ver -Born  [of  ojteji  and  beanan,  Sax]  prevailed  over, 
oppreffed, 

To  O'ver -Burden  [of  opeji  and  byli'Sen.  Sax.]  to  over¬ 
load,  £7 V. 

To  O'vER-Caft  [of  ojceji,  Sax.  and  feaffer,  Dan.]  to  call 
too  fir;  alfo  to  few  the  Edge  of  Cloth  after  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  ;  alfo  to  cloud  over. 

To  O  VER-Chargc  [ojceji,  Sax.  and  charger,  F.]  to  charge 
too  highly. 

To  O  vcR-Come  [ojeejieumian,  to  Conquer,  to  set 

the  Vidfory  over. 

O'vkr-cyshed  [old  Law]  Convidled  or  proved  Guilty. 

To  Over-Do  [ofopcjt,  and  prob.  of  tsoen.  Sax.]  to  do 
more  than  is  fufficient. 

To  O'vER-Eat  [of  o  yep  and  retan.  Sax.]  to  eat  too  much. 

To  O  VER-Fill  [ofopep-pyllan,  5Vu*.]  to  fill  more  than  e- 
nough. 

To  O'ver -Flow’  [of  oyejvjrleopan,  Sax.]  to  flow  over. 

O  VER-Gone  [0!  opejv«jan,  V/.w.]  gone  beyond,  £5Y. 

O  ver Grown  [of  ojceji  ^jiopan.  Sax.]  grown  too  big. 

O'ver -Grown-Sea  [Sea  Term]  when  the  Waves  of  the  Sea 
grow  high,  the  Sailors  call  it  a  rough  Sea ;  but  when  the 
Surges  and  Billows  grow  higher,  then  they  fay,  ’tis  an  Over¬ 
grown-Sea. 

Fo  Over -Hale  [Sea  Phrafe]  to  hale  a  Rope  a  contrary 
way,  when  it  is  drawn  too  ftiff. 

C'ver.-  Hally  [of  oycji  and  hate,  F.]  too  hafly. 

To  O'vER-Hear  [of  oye  ji-hyjian,  S/xv.]  to  hear  privately, 
O'VER-Laid  [of  o  jreji-iec^an,  Sax.]  killed  by  being  lain 
upon,  as  a  young  Child  by  the  Nurfe. 

Over- all  [ in  Heraldry  ]  is  when  a  Charge  is  as  it  were 
fuperadded  to  that  which  was  a  very  good  Bearing  without. 

O  VER- 


To  O'vER-Live  [of  ojrejv  and  libhan,  Sax.]  to  live  beyond. 

O'v-ER-Loaden  of  [ofojceji  and  laban,  Sax .]  having  too 
great  a  Load. 

O'vER-Long  [ofojceji.  Sax.  and  longus,  L]  longer  than 
is  meet. 

To  O'vER-Look  [of  ojeji-locian,  Sax .]  to  look  over,  ob- 
ferve  or  over-fee. 

O'VER-Mafted  [ Sea  Term]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when  her 
Mails  are  too  big  for  her  Bulk  ;  fo  as  to  lye  too  much  down 
by  a  Wind,  and  labour  too  much  a  Hull. 

To  O'vER-Match  [of  ojtep,  Sax.  and  mate,  a  companion] 
to  exceed. 

OvER-Meafure  [of  ojccji,  Sax.  and  tnefure,  F.]  more  than 

Meafure. 

O'VER-Much  [of  ojceji,  Sax.  and  rnucbo,  Ital.]  more  than 
enough. 

O'vER-Paft  [of  ojreji.  Sax.  and  paffe,  F.]  palled  over, 
gone  beyond. 

O'ver-PIus  [of  ojeji,  Sax.  and  plus,  I-.]  furplufage. 

To  OvER-Poife  [of  ojceji,  Sax.  and  pefer,  F.  to  weigh] 
to  out  weigh. 

To  OvER-Power  [of  oyejv,  Safe,  and pouvobr,  F.]  to  be  too 
powerful  for. 

To  OvER-Rake  [So?  Pbrafe ]  ufed  ofWaves,  who  are  laid 
to  Over-rake  a  Ship  when  they  break  in  her,  and  walh  from 
Stem  to  Stern. 

To  O'yer  Reach  [of  o jceji-jiaecan,  Sax.]  to  reach  beyond, 
to  out-wit,  fffr. 

To  OvER-Reach  [with  Horfes]  is  when  a  Horfe  brings  his 
hinder  Feet  too  far  forwards,  and  llrikes  his  Toes  againlt  the 
Spunges  of  the  fore  Shoes 

To  O  VER-Reckon  [of  ojreji  jieccan,  Sax.]  to  reckon  too 

much. 

O'vER-Ripe  [ojrejvjiipc,  Sax  ]  too  ripe. 

To  O'vER-Rule  [or  ojeejv,  Sax.  and  regler,  F.  regulars, 
L.]  to  bear  down;  to  avert,  &yV. 

To  O'VER-Run  [of  oJCeji-ajiunian,  S,«r.]  to  out-run. 

To  Over-Ruiy  in  Printing,  is  to  let  the  Matter  over  again 
and  difpofe  the  Lines  after  another  manner. 

Oversami'ssa  [old  Lazo]  a  Fine  in  old  Times  impos’d 
upon  thofe  who  having  heard  of  a  Murther  or  Robbery  com¬ 
mitted,  did  not  purfue  the  Malefaftor. 

OvER-Seen  [of  oJTeji,  and  Jfeon,  Sax.  ]  miftaken,  de¬ 
ceived. 

To  OvER-Set  [of  ojfejvyetan,  Sax.]  to  over-turn. 

To  OvER-Shadow  [of  ojcejl  yceatepan,  Sax.  ]  to  call  a 
Shadow  over. 

To  OvER-Shoot  [of  o/ejvyco'ran.  Sax.  ]  to  Ihoot  be¬ 
yond,  to  exceed. 

OvER-Sight  [of  ojceji-SeLih’Se,  Sax  ]  a  Milfake,  or  Er¬ 
ror  by  Inadvertence. 

OvER-Spread  [of  ojteji,  Sax.  and  [pUCft>Cn,  Du.]  to 
fpread-over. 

Overt  Vouvert,  F.  of  apertus,  L.]  open,  manifelt. 

OvERT-Aft  [in  the  fenfe  of  the  Lazo]  an  open  Aid,  ail 
advance  or  ftep  made  towards  compaffing  of  an  Enterprize ; 
or  an  Aft  being  capable  of  being  manifelted  or  proved ;  and 
is  diftinguilhed  from  an  intentional  Aft. 

To  OvER-Take  [  of  ojceji,  Sax.  and  tajjgfj  Dan.  or 
tflC6.Cn  Da-]  to  come  up  to  another  that  was  before. 

OvER-Thwart  [of  oyeji,  Sax.  and  tUCCfj  Dan. ]  a-croft. 

OvER-Throw  [of  oyeJi-’Sjiapan,  Sax.  j  to  over-turn, 
throw-down;  alfo  to  vanquilh. 

To  OvER-Top  [of  oFeji,  Sax.  and  top,  Dan.]  to  ex¬ 
ceed  in  height. 

O  verture  [ouverture,  F.]  a  difclofing  a  Matter,  a  ma¬ 
king  an  Attempt  or  ElTay. 

O'verture  in  Mufick  [ouverture,  Fr.]  a  Flourifh  before 
the  Scenes  are  opened  in  a  Play. 

To  O'verturm  [of  o  pC  K-tyjin‘m>  Sax.]  to  overthrow, 
quite  deftroy,  or  unhinge  and  ruin. 

To  OvER-Value  [of  ojceji,  Sax.  and  evaluer,  F.]  to  va¬ 
lue  too  highly. 

OvER-Weanipg  [of  oj^cji  psenan.  Sax.  ]  thinking  too 
highly  of  ones  felf. 

To  OvER-Weigh  [of  ojrejvpse^an,  &«r.]  to  out-weigh. 

OvER-Weight  [of  ojrejv£cj)iht,  5<?x.]  more  than  weight. 

To  OvER-Whelm  [of  oyey-phyl^an,  S<w-]  to  coverover 
within  fome  concave  Velfel. 

St  Mary  Overy  [fo  called  of  Over  the  Rie,  or  of  ojfep 
over,  or  ojqpe  a  Bank  and  ea,  Sax.  Water]  becaufe,  before 
the  building  of  London  Bridge  there  was  a  Ferry  in  that  Place 
over  the  Thames. 

Ought  [ouht,  &?*.]  fomewhat. 


Oviductus  [with  Anatomijls]  the  Egg  palfage,  the  Tula, 
Fatlopiana,  L. 

Ovi'parous  [ oviparus ,  L.]  bringing  forth  Eggs;  alfo 
breeding  by  Eggs. 

O  volo  [in  Architeflure]  fo  called  from  its  refemblancc 
to  an  Egg,  ufually  placed  for  Ornament  in  the  Mouldings  of 
Cornices,  and  in  a  Pillar  next  the  Abacus. 

Ounce  [  unit  a,  L.  once,  F.  ]  the  16th  Part  of  a  Pound 
Avoir-du-pois,  or  a  12th  of  a  Pound  Troy. 

Ounce  [with  Apothecaries]  eight  Drams. 

Ounce  [ oinze ,  T]  a  kind  of  Beall. 

Ounce  Pearls,  Seed  Pearls  too  fmall  to  be  fold  by  Tale. 

Ounce  Cottons,  Cottons  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  others, 
brought  from  Damn  feus. 

Ouran-soangue,  Men-Devils,  a  Seft  of  Magicians  in 
the  Illand  Gromboccanore  in.  the  Eajl-Indies,  of  whom  it  is 
related,  that  they  have  the  Art  of  rendring  themfelves  Invi¬ 
sible,^  and  palling  where  they  pleafe,  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  Mifchief;  for  which  rcafon  the  People  hate,  them  and  kill 
them  on  the  Spot,  whenever  they  can  catch  them. 

Ovum,  a  Pain  in  the  Head  fettled  about  the  bignefs  of  an 

Egg,  L. 


Ourano'craphy  [of  o <'©£»«  Heaven,  and  deferipti 
on,  Gr.]  a  defeription  of  the  Heavens. 

Ou'rlop  [prob.  of  OtlCElOOpCn,  Du.]  a  Fine  paid  in 
antient  Tunes  to  the  Lord  of  the  Mariour,  by  the  inferior 
Tenant,  when  his  Daughter  had  been  debauched. 

Ours  S*  C0^Pe>  Sax.]  of  or  belonging  to  us. 

Ou'ster  [old  Law]  a  being  removed  or  put  out  of  Pof- 
feffion. 


Ou'ster  le  main]  [in  Law]  i.  e.  to  remove,  or  take  off 

Oter  le  main  J  the  Hand,  denotes  a  Livery  of  Lands 
out  of  the  King’s  Hands;  or  a  Judgment  given  for  the  Per 
fon  who  traverfed  or  fued  a  monffrans  le  droit,  F. 

Ouster  le  Mer  [in  Lazu  ]  a  caufe  of  Excule  or  Effoin, 
where  a  Man  notappearing  in  Court  upon  Summons,  it  is 
alledg’d  that  he  was  then  beyond  the  Seas. 

Out  [ute.  Sax  ]  without. 

To  Out  [u^ian,  S^x.]  to  put  out,  to  difplace. 

Outacou'sticon  [of  # f  an  Ear,  and  Gr.  to  hear] 

an  Ear-pipe  or  Inftrument  to  help  the  Heaving. 

To  Out-bid  [ute-bittin,  Sax.]  to  bid  more  than  another. 

To  OwT-Brave  [ute  Sax.  and  braver,  F.]  to  filence,  dalh 
or  out-do  a  Perfon  by  vaunting,  &c. 

OuT-Call  [  of  ute.  Sax.  and  kafteC?  Dan.]  a  Caft-off,  a 
forlorn  Perfon. 

OuT-Cry  [of  ufce  and  cjlie,  -SVi.v.]  a  crying  out,  a  Noife. 

To  Out-Do  [of  ure  and  tooen,  prob.  &;.*.]  to  exceed. 

Out  er  [  uttejv,  Sax.  ]  outward. 

Ou'termost  [y'c’rjiej't’.  Sax.]  the  molt  outward. 

To  OuT-Face  [of  ute,  Sax.  and  facies,  L.  or  face,  F.] 
to  alTert  confidently  and  impudently,  fo  as  to  filence  a  mode¬ 
ller  Perfon. 

Outfancthef  [of  ute  _pm£and  ’Seoj,  Sax.]  an  antient 
Privilege  whereby  the  Lord  was  enabled  to  call  any  Man 
(who  dwelt  in  his  Fee,  and  who  was  taken  in  Felony  in  ano¬ 
ther  place)  to  Judgment  in  his  own  Court. 

Outhest  "I  [old  Cujloms]  the  lummoning  Subjects  to 

Outhorn  j  Arms  by  the  found  of  an  Horn. 

To  Out-Go  [u^e-jjan,  Sax.]  to  out-ltrip  in  Walking,  {3V. 

OuT-Land  [old  Rec  ]  Land  let  out  to  Tenants  ifierely  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  Lord. 

OuT-Landilh  [  of  ute-lant,  Sax.  and  ijh,  ]  of  another 
Land,  foreign. 

OuT-Law  [ufee-la^a,  Sax.]  a  Perfon  outlawed. 

OuT-Lawry  [of  ute-laga,  Sax.  ]  the  lofs  of  the  Benefit  of 
a  Subjeft,  and  the  King’s  Pioteftiori. 

To  OuT-Law  one,  to  fue  him  to  an  Outlawry. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  Officer  of  the  Court  of 
Common-Pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  out  the  Writs  of 
Capias  JJtlagatum  after  Outlawries. 

To  OuT-Learn  [of  ute-leojinian,  Sax,  ]  to  learn  falter 
or  farther  than  another. 

OuT-Let  [of  ute  and  las^an,  Sax.]  a  Palfage  out. 

Outli'cker  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  fmall  Piece  of  Timber  made 
fall  to  the  Top  of  the  Poop,  and  Handing  right  out  a  Stern. 

To  OuT-Livc  [ute-libhan,  Sax.]  to  live  longer  than. 

OuT-Moit  [y'r.pe.rt,  Sax.]  the  molt  outward. 

To  Out-Number  [  of  ute.  Sax.  and  nombrer,  F.  or 
nutnerare,  L.]  to  number  or  amount  to  more  than  another. 

To  OuT-Pafs  [  of  ute,  Sax.  and  paffer,  F.  ]  to  go  be¬ 
yond,  to  exceed. 

Outparters  [in  Scotland]  a  fort  of  Thieves  about  Nid- 
defdale ,  who  rode  about  to  fetch  in  fuch  Cattle  or  other 
Things  as  they  could  light  on  ;  and  to  rob  Men  and  Iloufes, 

Out 


Ou’trage,  a  violent  AfTault,  an  heinous  O.Tencc,  a  grie¬ 
vous  Injury  ;  a  fcnftble  Affront.  F. 

Outr a'gious, '[of  outrageux,  F.]  cruel,  violent,  fierce; 
highly  abufive,  affrontive  or  injurious. 

Outr  a'geousness  [of  outrageux,  F.  and  refs  ]  violent"* 
Rage. 

Outriders  [in  Lav:]  travelling  Bailiffs,  employ’d  either 
by  the  Sheriffs  or  their  Deputies  to  ride  to  the  fartheft  places 
of  their  Counties  or  Hundreds,  to  fummons  fush  as  they 
thought  fit  to  their  County  or  Hundred-Court. 

Outright  [of  ute-juht,  Sax.  ]  thoroughly,  totally; 
alfo  immediately. 

To  Outru'n  [of  utoe  ajiunian,  Sax]  to  run  better  or  fa¬ 
lter  than,  or  beyond  another ;  to  exceed. 

To  Outstrip  [of  ute,  Sax.  and  (ttOOpCft)  Du.]  to 
exceed,  to  excel,  to  get  the  ftart  of. 

Outjtre^tcht  [of  ufee  and  ajfcjiecan,  Sax.  ]  extended, 
fpread  out  in  length. 

Outward  [of  utrjieajfto,  Sax.]  on  the  outfide. 

Ou'twardly,  on  the  outfide. 

To  Outwit  [of  ufe-jfltan,  S/JX.]  to  exceed,  or  impofe 
on  another  by  Wit. 

Outworks  [of  utoe-pejicap,  Sax.~\  Works  or  Fortifica¬ 
tions  without  a  City. 

Outworks  [in  Cookery]  are  the  Courfes  of  Difhes  fet  at 
the  outfide  of  the  Table. 

Ovum  Philofopbicum  [in  Cbymijiry ]  a  Glafs  round  at  the 
bottom  with  a  long  Neck,  ufed  in  Chymical  Operations. 

Ouze,  a  fort  of  miry  Sedge. 

Ouzel  [of  oJfle,  Sax.]  a  Black-Bird. 

Ouzy,  moift,  wet,  plafhy. 

Ow'ches,  Boffes  or  Buttons  of  Gold. 

To  Owe  [prob  of  geannian,  Sax.]  to  be  indebted  to. 

Owl  Qof  ule.  Sax .]  a  Night-bird. 

Owl  [  Hieroglyphically  ]  did  reprefent  the  Death  and  Un- 
happinefs  of  a  wicked  Tyrant,  or  an  Hypocrite  who  hates  to 
be  feen  in  the  light  of  the  Sun. 

Ow'ler  [prob.  q.  one  who  goes  out  in  the  Night  like 
Owls]  one  who  conveys  our  Wool,  or  prohibited  Goods 
by  Night  to  the  Sea-fide,  to  be  lhipped  off  for  France,  &c. 
contrary  to  Law. 

Own  [of  ajg'en,  Sax.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Property. 

To  Own  [  of  ^eannian,  Sax.  }  to  have  a  Property  in  ; 
alfo  to  lay  claim  to  ;  alfo  to  acknowledge  or  confefs. 

Owner,  he  who  has  a  Property  in. 

Owr,  a  kind  of  wild  Bull. 

Owse  [prob.  of  oyt,  a  Scale,]  the  Bark  of  a  young  Oak 
beaten  fmall  and  ufed  by  Tanners. 

Ow'ser,  the  Bark  and  Water  in  a  Tan-Pit. 

Ox  [Oxa,  Sax.  ]  is  a  Beall  that  furpafles  moft  others  in 
Strength,  yet  patiently  fubmits  its  Neck  to  the  Yoke,  and 
therefore  is  the  Emblem  of  Strength  fubdu’d  and  brought 
under ;  and  for  that  reafon  in  Heraldry  is  a  proper  Bearing 
for  thofe  who  have  laid  the  Yoke  on  the  Necks  of  fierce 
Nations. 

Ox  Eye  [ [Sea  Term]  violent  Storm  that  fometimes  happens 
on  the  Coait  of  Guinea ;  fo  called,  becaufe  when  it  firft  ap¬ 
pears  it  is  in  the  Form  of,  and  feems  not  much  larger  than  an 
Ox’s  Eye  ;  but  comes  down  with  fuch  Impetuofity  that  in  a 
very  little  lpace,  and  frequently  before  they  can  prepare  them- 
felves  for  it,  it  feems  to  overfpread  the  whole  Hemifphere, 
and  at  the  fame  time  forces  the  Air  with  fo  much  Violence 
that  the  Ships  are  fometimes  fcattered  feveral  Ways,  and 
fometimes  are  funk  downright. 

Qxbane,  an  Herb.  Sax.  . 


Oxfeet  [  in  Horfes  ]  is  faid  of  a  Horfe  when  the  Horn  of 
the  Hind-Feet  cleaves  juft  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-part  of 
the  Hoof  from  the  Coronet  to  the  Shoe. 

Ox-eye,  a  fmall  Bird;  alfo  an  Herb. 

Ox  fly,  an  Infeft. 

Ox-gang  [of  Land]  as  much  Land  as  may  be  ploughed 
by  one  Gang  or  Team  of  Oxen  in  one  Day ;  about  1 3  Acres. 

Ox-tongue,  the  Herb  Buglofs. 

Oxali's  Gr.]  wild  or  Wood-Sorrel,  L. 

Oxya'cantha  [ btvai&vdu,  Gr. ]  the  Haw-thorn  Shrub, 
or  the  Rafpberry-tree. 

Oxy'cedros  Gr.]  a  kind  of  fmall  Cedar  ha¬ 

ving  prickly  Leaves. 

Oxa'lme  [o£«\u«,  Gr.]  a  fharp  fait  Compofition,  as  Vi¬ 
negar  and  Brine. 

Oxy'cr  at e  [  Gr.  ]  a  mixture  of  fair  Water 

and  Vinegar,  good  to  allay  the  heat  and  pain  of  Inflammations. 

Oxycro'ceum  [of'^©-  vinegar,  and  *«>')«>,  Gr.  faffron] 
a  Plaifter  made  of  Saffron,  Vinegar  and  other  Ingredients. 

Oxyde'rcica  Gr.]  Medicines  that  quicken  the 

Sight. 

O'xygon  Ufaya'mv,  Gr.]  a  Triangle  having  3  acute  An¬ 


gles. 

Oxyco'nial'"':  [of  «£©-  fharp,  and  y-’vi* 
Oxy'gonous  - 
gled 


Gr.  an  angle] 

j  of  or  pertaining  to  an  Oxygon ;  acute  an- 
Gr.  ]  the  fharp  pointed 


Oxyla'pathon 
Dock.  L. 

O'xymel  [of  °f<5t  and;««M,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  Potion  or  Sy¬ 
rup  made  of  Honey,  Vinegar  and  Water  boiled  together. 

Oxy'moron  [ifii/uaef,  Gr.  q.  d.  fubtlely  foolifh]  a  Fi¬ 
gure  in  Rhetorick  in  which  an  Epithet  of  a  quite  contrary 
Signification  is  added  to  any  Word,  as,  difagreeing  Agreement. 

Oxymyrsi'ne  [ofi/fuufcm'*,  Gr.]  the  Shrub  wild  Myrtle. 

Oxyno'sema  [of  and  ►•‘Dins*,  Gr.  a  difeafe]  an  acute 
Difeafe. 

Oxypo'rium  iAuTri^Lor,  Gr.]  a  Medicine  caufing  an  eafy 
Digeftion  ;  or  that  is  of  other  quick  Operation. 

Oxyrecmi'a  [iZofiyiu*  of  fjtlc  fharp,  and  iptoy*,  Gr.  to 
belch]  an  acid,  fowre  belching  from  the  Stomach. 

Oxyro'don  [of»f«{  and  Gr.  a  Rofe]  a  Compofition  of 
two  Parts  of  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  one  Part  of  Vinegar  of  Rofes, 
ftirred  together  for  fome  time. 

Oxysa'ccharum  [of  and  tmx-KPpM,  Gr.  fugar]  a  Sy¬ 
rup  made  of  Vinegar,  the  Juice  of  fowr  Pomegranates  and 
Sugar. 

Oxytryphy'llon  [of and  ,re*<?</Nvoi',  Gr.]  the  Herb 
Trefoil  with  a  fharp  Leaf. 

Oy'er  [oyer,  F.  to  hear]  a  Law  Word  ufed  in  antient 
times  for  what  we  now  call  Aflizes. 

Oyer  and  Terminer  [2.  e.  to  hear  ^nd  to  determine]  a  fpe- 
cial  Commiffion  granted  to  certain  Judges  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  criminal  Caufes.  In  antient  times  it  was  only  upon 
fome  fudden  Outrage  or  Infurre&ion ;  but  at  this  time  it  is 
the  firft  and  largelt  of  the  five  Commiflions ;  by  vertue  of 
which  our  Judges  of  Aflizes  fet  in  their  feveral  Courts. 

Oyer  de  Record,  a  Petition  made  in  Court,  praying  that 
the  Judges,  for  the  better  proof  fake,  will  be  pleafed  to  hear 
or  look  upon  any  Record. 

Oye's  [oyez,  F.  2.  e.  hear  ye]  a  Word  ufed  by  publick 
Cryers  when  they  make  publick  Proclamationtif  any  Thing. 

Oze  Gr.]  a  flench  in  the  Mouth. 

Oze'sa  Gr.]  an  old,  flanking  Ulcer  in  the  infide 

the  Noilrils. 

O'zier  [ ofitr ,  F.]  a  fort  ofWillow-Tree. 


p. 

Pp.  Roman,  P,  p.  Italiek,  P,  O*  Englifli,  P,  p.  Saxon, 

'i  are  the  15th  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  IT,  or-  the  16th 
of  the  Greek,  and  g,  the  17th  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Letter  P  is  not  heard  in  pronouncing  Pfalm ,  Sec. 
Contempt,  See.  pb  has  the  Sound  of /. 

P  [among  the  Antients]  a  numeral  Letter,  fignifying  100. 
l'  with  a  Dafh,  Hood  for  400000. 

P  [in  Mujick-Book j]  fignifies  Piano,  i.  e.  foft,  ltd. 

P  [in  Phyfical  Prefer iptions]  fignifies  a  Pugil,  which  is  the 
8rh  Part  of  a  Handful. 

P.  E.  [in  Phyfical  Prefer  iptions']  ftands  for  partes  aquales, 
i.  e.  equal  Parts. 

P.  M.  [with  JJlronomers]  is  ufed  for  pojl  Meridiem,  after 
Noon. 

P.  P.  [in  Medicinal  Prefcriptions]  ftands  for  pttlvis  patrum , 

or,  the  Jefuit’s  Powder. 

P.  P.  [in  Mufical  Books]  is  ufed  for  piu,  piano,  Ital.  i.  e. 
more  foft. 

P.  P.  P.  [in  Mufical  Books]  an  Abbreviation  of  pianijfimo , 

Ital. 

Paage,  [old  Records ]  the  fame  as  Paffagium. 

Pabula'tion,  a  Grazing  or  Feeding  of  Cattle.  L. 
Pa'bular  [pabularis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Provender. 
Pa'bulatory,  [pabulatorius,  L.]  the  fame  as  pabular. 
Pa’bulous  [ pabulofus ,  L.]  the  fame  as  pabular. 

Pa'bulum,  [in  Medicine]  thofe  Parts  of  our  common 
Aliments,  which  are  neceffary  fdr  the  Recruit  of  the  animal 
Fluids;  alfo  any  Matter  that  continues  theCaufe  of  a  Difeafe. 

Pa'buium  [with  Naturalifis]  Fuel,  or  that  Part  in  com- 
buftible  Bodies,  which  the  Fire  immediately  feeds  on,  or  is 
fupported  by. 

Paca'bilis,  [ old  .for.]  payable,  or  paflable. 

Pa'cal,  [pacalis,  L.]  bringing  Peace,  or  peaceable. 
Paca'lia,  [among  the  Romans]  Feafts  celebrated  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Goddefs  Pax,  i.  e.  Peace. 

Paca're,  [ old  Records]  to  pay. 

Paca'txon,  an  appealing,  pacifying,  or  afluaging. 
Pa'cated  [ pacatus ,  L.]  appeafed,  made  peaceable. 

A  Pace  of  Affes,  a  Head,  or  Company  of  them. 

Pace  [paffus,  L.  pas,,  F-]  a  Step,  a  Rate  of  Going;  alfo 
a  Meafure  of  two  Foot  and  a  half,  alfo  [with  Geometricians] 
five  Foot. 

To  Pace  [aller  a  pas,  F.]  as  an  Horfe. 

Pachy'ntica  [tr a.yfiv'T ika  of  •jt&yjLvw,  Gr.  to  fatten] 
Medicines  that  are  of  a  thickening  Quality. 

Paci'ferous  [ pacifier ,  F.]  bringing  Peace.  < 

Paci'ferousness  [of  pacifier,  L.  and  nefis]  peace  bring¬ 
ing  Quality. 

Pacificator,  a  Mediator,  L.  _  . 

PacificaTion,  Peace-making,  a  Mediation  or  Treating 
concerning  Peace. 

Edidl  of  Pacification,  an  Ordinance,  or  Decree,  let 
forth  by  a  Prince  or  State,  for  the  pacifying  of  all  Parties.  L. 

Pacifica'tory  [pacificator ius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
Peace-Makers,  or  Peace-making. 

Pacifica'toriness  [of  pacificatorius,  L.  and  nefis, J  peace 
making  Quality. 

Paci'fick  [ pacificus ,  L.]  caufing  or  procuring  Peace.  _ 
Pacifickness,  [of  pacificus,  L.  and  nefis]  peace-making 
Quality. 

Pa'cifier  [ pacificator ,  L.]  one  that  appeafes. 

To  Pa'cify  [ pacificare ,  L.]  to  appeafe. 

A  Pack  [paife,  Peut.  and  Du.  paquet,  F.]  a  Bundle  or 
Parcel  packt  up  ;  alfo  a  Company,  as  a  Pack  of  Hounds ;  a  Set, 
as  a  Pack  of  Cards. 

Pack  of  Wool,  a  Quantity  of  it  of  about  240  lb.  a  Horie 
Load. 

To  Pack  [of  patfeen,.7>«/.  or  Du.]  to  bundle  up  ;  alfo  to 

place,  as  Cards.  • 

Pa'ckace  [ old  Rec.]  a  Duty  of  a  Penny  per  Pound  on 

certain  Merchandizes. 

Pa'ckers,  Perfons  appointed  and  fworn  to  pack  up  Her¬ 
rings,  according  to  the  Statute. 

Pa'cking,  putting  up  in  Packs ;  alfo  placing  Cards. 
Packer,  one  whofe  Trade  and  Bufinefs  is  to  pack  up 

Merchants  Goods.  , 

To  Pack  up  his  Awls  [prob.  of  ftcfe  paefcen,  Petit,  to  be 
gone]  to  prepare  to  march  off,  to  go  away  in  hafte. 
Packing  Whites,  a  Sort  of  Cloth. 

Pa'cket  [paquet,  F.]  a  parcel,  or  bundle,  as  of  Letters,  See. 
Pact  [taSum,  L.]  Bargain,  Covenant,  or  Agreement. 
Pacta  convent  a  [in  Poland]  are  the  Articles  mutually 
agreed  on  between  the  King  and  the  Republick,  and  \rhic 
they  oblige  each  other  to  oblcrvc. 


Pa'ction,  the  fame  as  Pact,  F.  of  L 

Factit  ious  [paflitius,  L.j  pertaining  to  Bargain  or 
Agreement. 

Pad,  a  Bundle,  O.  Hence  a  little  foft  Bolfter  to  put  un¬ 
der  fome  hard  Thing  that  is  worn  next  the  Body  ot  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  Man  or  Beaft  is  fo  called. 

Pad  Nag,  a  Horfe  that  goes  eafy. 

To  Pad  [prob.  of  pedarius,  L.  a  Footman]  to  travel  on 
Foot ;  alfo  to  rob  on  the  Road  on  Foot. 

A  Padder?  [o [pedarius,  L.]  one  who  robs  on  the  Road 

Foot  Pad  5 

To  Pa'ddle  [ patrouiller ,  F.]  to  move  the  Water  with 
Hands  or  Feet. 

Paddle  Staff,  a  long  Staff  with  an  Iron  Spike  at  the  End 
of  it,  ufed  by  Mole-catchers. 

Pa'ddock,  a  large  Toad  or  Frog. 

Pa'ddock,  ox  Paddock  Courfe,  a  Piece  of  Ground  taken  out 
of  a  Park,  encompaffed  with  Pales  or  a  Wall,  for  Racing 
with  Greyhounds  for  Wagers,  Plate,  &c.  Thofe  Paddocks 
are  ufually  a  Mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  Mile  broad.  At 
one  End  is  a  little  Houfe  where  the  Dogs  are  to  be  entered, 
and  whence  they  are  to  be  flipt;  and  near  this  Place  are  Pens 
to  inclofe  2  or  3  Deer  for  the  Sport. 

Pa'duan  [with  Medalifis]  a  modern  Medal,  in  Imitation 
of  the  Antique ;  or,  a  new  Medal  ftruck  with  all  the  Marks 
and  Characters  of  Antiquity. 

Pa'dlock  [prob.  of  pendens,  hanging,  and  Loc,  Sax.]  a 
pendant  or  hanging  Lock. 

Padarthroca'ce  [of  wadf  a  Boy,  aqQqov  a  Joint,  and 
Keuoit  an  Evil,  Gr.]  the  corrupting  of  a  Bone  in  the  Joint, 
the  Joint-Evil,  a  Difeafe  incident  moftly  to  Children,  where 
the  Joints  fwell,  and  the  Bones  are  moft  commonly  rotten. 

Paede'ros  [ma/dlt§0{,  Gr.]  the  Opal,  a  precious  Stone; 
alfo  an  Herb. 

Pa'ean  [of  m-eitetv,  Gr.  to  fhoot,  or  finite]  an  Hymn  or 
Song  of  Praife  made  to  Apollo,  at  fuch  a  Time  as  any  Plague 
or  Peftilence  reigned. 

Paean  V [in  anpient  Poetry]  a  Foot;  fo  called,  becaufe 

Paeon  4  iuppofed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Hymn  Paean. 

Pae'dagogue  [•jtaiJ'- yayoS,  Gr.]  a  Schoolmafter,  an 
InftruCIor  of  Children. 

Pae'dago'gy  [nreuJ'etycoyia.,  Gr.  of  >XAi<keV,  of  Children; 
and  dyctytip  to  lead,  to  inftruff,]  the  I  eaching  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  lnftruftion,  Difcipline. 

Paedoba'ptism  [erAificiv  HA'ofltffp.Qf,  Gr.]  Infant  Bap, 
tifm.  _ 

Paederotribi'a  [of  <T«c/«/'sfoTj/$ie&,  Gr.]the  Exercife  ot 
Childrens  Bodies. 

Paederotro'pica  [<x«t/J'e?9T?0'Tix»>  Gr.]  a  Part  of  Phy- 
fick  which  relates  to  the  Management  of  Children. 

Paeo'nia,  the  Peony,  or  Piony,  a  Flower,  L. 

Pa'gans  7  [ pagani  of  pagus,  L.  a  v  illage]  thofe  of  the 

Pai'nims  5  Heathen  or  Gentile  Religion, fo. call’d,  be¬ 
caufe  that  after  Cities  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  Super- 
ftition  ftill  remained  in  the  Villages,  for  that  the  Publishers 
of  Chriftianity  moftly  reforted  to  Cities. 

Pagana'lia  [among  the  Romans]  Feafts  held  in  Villa¬ 
ges,  where  alfo  Altars  were  ereCted,  and  Sacrifices  oheied 
annually  to  the  Tutelar  Gods.  Here  thd  Peafants  offered 
Cakes  to  Ceres  and  Ptllus  for  plentiful  Harvefts. 

Pa'g anism  [ paganifmus ,  L.]  Heathenifm,  the  religious 
Worlhip  of  Pagans,  or  the  Adoration  of  Idols  and  f.dfe 
Gods. 

Page  [pagina,  L.]  the  Side  of  a  Leaf  m  a  Book. 

Page,  a  Youth  of  Honour  advanced  to  the  Service  of  a 
Prince,  or  fome  great  Perfopage,  to  attend  on  Vifits  of  Ce¬ 
remony,  lAc.  _  . 

Pa'geant  [not  improb.  of  toagen,  Du.  a  Chariot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Skinner]  a  pompous  Machine,  as  Chariot,  £sV. 

carried  about  in  publick  Shews,  &c. 

Pa'geantry,  pomp,  pompoufnefs,  oftentatious  Shew 

or  Appearance.  ,  .  . . 

Pa'god  [nicer t.  Etym ]  an  Idol’s  Temple  in  China,  &c. 
alfo  the  Image  it  felf ;  alfo  a  piece  of  Indian  Gold,  worth 
about  9  Shillings,  fo  named  by  the  Portugueje. 

Pagus  [old  Rec.]  a  Country,  L. 

Pai'cles,  Flowers,  alfo  called  Cowflips. 

Pail  [prob.  of  paiia,  Span.]  a  Vefiel  to  fetch  Water  in, 

tefc.  as  a  Milk-pail.  „  .  • 

Pain  [to/f»,  Gr.  poena,  L.  pem.  Tout,  nm.  Sax.  peine, 
F.]  Toil,  or  Labour  of  Body;  alio  Difquiet  of  Mind,  ior- 

tUpAiN°of  the  Body  [with  Naturalifis]  an  uneafy  Senfation 
arifins  from  a  hidden  and  violent  Solution  ot  Continuity  in 
the  Nerves,  Membranes,  Veffels,  Mulcles,  &c.  of  the 
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To  Pain  [ountr,  Dan.  pettier,  F.]  to  affeft  with  pain. 

Paine  maine,  White  Bread,  {3V. 

Paine/wY  &  dure  [in  Com.  Lazo']  a  Punilhment  for  thofc 
that  being  arraigned  of  Felony,  refute  to  put  themfelves  upon 
the  ordinary  Trial  of  God  and  their  Country,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  accounted  to  Hand  mute  and  fpeechlefs.  This  Punifh- 
inent  is  commonly  called  prejfmg  to  Death  ;  during  which 
Time  of  Punifhment,  they  are  to  have  only  hard  dry  Barley- 
Bread  and  Puddle- Water. 

Pained  [peine,  F.  or  prob.  of  pEtnen,  Teut.  puncr,  Dan. 
pinan,  S’aar.]  affefled  with  Pain. 

Pa'inful  [prob.  of  pin  and  jcull,  Stf#.]  caufing  Pain  i 
alfo  laborious. 

Pai'nfully  [pin  ):ull  and  ^elice,  &«.]  after  a  painful 
or  laborious  Manner. 

Pai'nfulness  [pin  and  jrUlneyye,  S,w.]  a  Quality  cau¬ 
fing  Pain  ;  alfo  Laborioufnefs. 

Pai'nims  [of  pagi,  L.  Villages]  Pagans;  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  when  their  Temples  were  taken  from  them,  and  con- 
fecrated  to  Chrift,  they  ufed  to  facrifice  in  pagis ,  i.  e.  in 
Villages. 

Pains  [in  Cookery]  divers  Meffes  made  of  Bread,  huffed 
with  Farces  and  Ragoos,  proper  for  Side-dilhes. 

Pains  [with  Farriers]  an  ulcerous  Scab  breeding  in  a 
Horfe’s  Pattern. 

To  Paint  [ pingere ,  L.  peindre,  F.]  to  defign  or  dawb 
with  Colours. 

Paint  [pigmentum,  L.]  Colour  for  painting. 

Pai'nter  [peintre,  F.]  one  who  paints. 

Pai'nter  Stainer ,  one  who  paints  Coats  of  Arms,  and 
other  Things  pertaining  to  Heraldry;  alfo  one  who  paints 
or  ftains  Linen  Cloth. 

Pa i'nting  [le  peinture,  F.  ars  piEloria,  L.]  the  Art  of 
reprefenting  Men,  Beatts,  Birds,  Flowers,  &c.  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Forms  and  Colours. 

Pair  [une  pa  ire,  F.  or  par,  L.]  a  Couple,  Fellows,  as 
Shoes,  &c. 

Pai'red  [appaier,  F.]  coupled,  £f>V. 

Trial  per  Pais  [Lazo  Term]  is  a  Trial  by  a  Country  or  a 
Jury,  i.  e.  thofe  that  are  of  the  fame  Country  or  Neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Pais  [old  Law]  a  Country  or  Region.  F. 

Pai'sage,  a  Draught  of  any  part  of  a  Country,  as  a 
Landskip,  £sY. 

Pa  is  so  [old  Writ.]  Pafnage,  a  Liberty  for  Hogs  running 
in  Forelts  or  Woods,  to  feed  on  Malt. 

Pa'lace  [palatium,  of  Mans  Palatinus  in  Rome ,  where 
flood  the  Royal  Manfion-Houfe]  hence  all  Royal  Dwel¬ 
lings  are  called  palatia.  L. 

Pa'ladin,  a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table.  F. 

Palaestra  [of  'rtd.ha.i,  Gr.  Wreftling]  a  Building  where 
the  Grecian  Youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  Wreftling,  Run¬ 
ning,  Quoits,  &c. 

Palae'strical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Wreftling. 

Palaestrophy'lax  [of  and  puAaf,  a  Keeper] 

the  Governour  of  the  Palcejlra,  and  the  Exercifes  therein. 

Palagium,  a  Duty  antiently  paid  to  Lords  of  Manors, 
for  Exporting  and  Importing  Veffels  of  Wine  in  any  of 
their  Ports. 

Pala'nka  [in  Fortijicat.]  a  Defence  made  of  large  poles 
or  flakes. 

Palanquin,  a  Kind  of  Chaife  or  Chair  bom  by  Men 
on  the  Shoulder,  much  ufed  by  the  Chine/e  and  other  Ea- 
ltern  people,  for  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

Pa'late  [palatum,  L.]  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth;  alfo 
the  T afte. 

Pa'latable  [of  palatum,  L.]  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
pleafant  to  the  Tafte. 

Pa'latableness  [of  palatum,  habilis,  L.  and  nefs] 
Agrecablenefs  to  the  palate  or  Tafte. 

Palatinate  [palatinat,  F.  of  L.  ]  the  County  Pala¬ 
tine  of  the  Rhine-,  the  Territories  of  the  Eleftor  Palatine 
of  Germany.  A  Province  or  Signiory  poffefs’d  by  a  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  from  which  he  takes  his  Title  and  Dignity. 

Pa'latine  [palatin,  F.]  belonging  to  the  Palace  or  Court 
of  an  Emperor,  or  Sovereign  Prince,  as  a  Count  Palatine. 

Mount  Pa'latine  [at  Rome]  one  of  the  7  Hills  on 
which  the  Royal  Manfion-Houfe  flood ;  whence  comes  the 
,  Word  Palace. 

Pa'lati  Os  [with  Anatomifls]  a  fmall  fquare  Bone,  form¬ 
ing  the  hind  part  of  the  palate,  and  joined  to  that  part  of  the 
Os  maxillare,  which  forms  the  fore-part  of  the  palate.  L. 

Palato  Salpingeeus  [with  Anatomijls]  a  Mulcle  that  arb 
fes  broad  and  tendinous  from  the  Edge  of  the  lunated  part 
of  the  Os  pubis,  &c.  L, 


Pa latost apiiili'nus  [with  Anatomifls]  is  the  fame  a ; 
Pterigojlaphilinus  internus,  L. 

Pale  [pallidus,  L.]  white,  looking  wan.  F. 

Pale  [palus,  Lat.  Barb.]  a  fort  of  thin  Stake  for  a  Fence. 

To  Pale  in  [palijfader,  F.]  to  enclofe  or  fence  with 
Pales. 

Pale  [in  Heraldry]  is  one  of  the  ten  honourable  Ordi¬ 
naries  ;  and  is  fo  call’d,  becaule  it  is  like  the 
Palifades  ufed  about  Fortifications,  and  Hands 
perpendicularly  upright  in  an  Efcutcheon,  divi¬ 
ding  it  length-ways  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom, 
and  fhould  contain  a  third  part  of  the  Shield.  See  the  Ef¬ 
cutcheon. 

In  Pale  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  Things  borne  one  above 
another,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Pale. 

Pales  J [in  Carpentry]  Boards  fet  up  for  partitions  of 

Piles  \  Gardens,  Grounds,  {5V.  alfo  Rows  of  Piles  or 
Stakes  drove  into  the  Ground  to  make  wooden  Bridges  over 
Rivers. 

Pa  lee  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  a  Shield  is  divided  into 
four  or  more  equal  parts,  by  perpendicular  Lines 
falling  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom.  See  the 
Efcutcheon. 

Party  per  Pale  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  a 
Shield  divided  by  one  Angle  Line  thro’  the 
Middle  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  which 
is  the  Nature  of  a  Pale.  See  the  Ef¬ 
cutcheon. 

Pale,  as  the  Fnglijh  Pale  in  Ireland',  that  part  wherein 
the  Englifh  formerly  lived  apart  from  the  Irijh,  by  their  own 
Laws. 

Paled  [in  Heraldry]  a  Coat  is  faid  to  be  paled,  when  it 
is  equally  charged  with  Metal  and  Colour. 

Pa'leness  [of  pale,  F.  and  nefs  ok  palliditas,  L.]  Wannefs, 
or  Whitenefs  of  Countenance. 

To  grow  Pale  [ pallere ,  L.]  to  grow  wan,  or  white 
looked. 

Paled  Flowers  [in  Botany]  are  thofe  which  have  Leaves 
fet  about,  or  furrounding  a  Head  or  Thrum,  as  in  the  Ma¬ 
rigold. 

Counter  Paled  [in  Heraldry]  is  where  the  Pale  is  cut 
and  the  demi-pales  of  the  Chief,  tho’  of  Colours  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Point,  yet  different  in  the  Place  whera 
they  meet ;  fo  that  if  the  firft  of  the  Chief  be  Metal,  that 
which  correlponds  to  it  underneath  is  of  Colour. 

Pa'leish,  fomething  pale. 

Pa'les,  a  Goddefs  of  Shepherds,  under  whofe  Protcfti- 
on  were  the  Flocks  and  Herds. 

Pa'lfrey  [patlfrai,  Brit,  un  palefroy,  F.]  a  Pacing, 
horfe,  or  a  Horfe  of  State  for  a  great  Lady. 

Pa'lici  [ofra  orai^iv  inidetl,  i.e.  coming  out  again  from 
the  Earth]  Deities  faid  to  have  been  the  Sons  of  “Jupiter  by 
Fhalia,  who  hiding  her  felf  in  the  Earth  from  Juno, 
brought  forth  two  Brothers,  call’d  Palici,  in  whofe  Temple 
1%  Sicily,  were  two  deep  Bafons  of  boiling  fulphurous  Wa¬ 
ter  never  running  over,  the  two  Holes  being  the  Holes  at 
which  thefe  two  Brothers  came  out,  being  turn’d  into  the 
aforefaid  boiling  Fountains.  Thefe  Fountains  were  called 
Delli,  and  were  famous  for  the  Trial  and  Punilhment  of 
Perjury;  for  into  them  was  thrown  the  Oath  of  him  that 
had  fworn,  written  on  a  Note  ;  which,  if  true,  floated;  but 
iffalfe,  funk  to  the  Bottom.  Poetick. 

Pali'lia  [among  the  Romans]  Feafts  and  publick  Re¬ 
joicings  celebrated  April  20,  in  Honour  of  Pales  the  God¬ 
defs  of  Shepherds ;  during  which,  they  danc’d  and  leap’d 
over  Fire  made  of  Bean-ftraws,  Branches  of  Olives,  Pine 
and  Laurel.  F. 

Palili'cium  [Aflronomy]  a  fix’d  Star  of  the  firft  Magni¬ 
tude  in  the  Bull’s  Eye,  called  alfo  Aldebaran.- 

Palilogi'a  [mcLhi\oyia.,  Gr.]  a  Figure  in  Rheto- 
rick,  when  the  fame  Word  is  repeated,  as  thou,  thou  An¬ 
thony. 

Palimba'chius  [with  Grammarians]  a  Foot  confifling 
of  two  long  Syllables,  and  one  Ihort,  as  Nntiird. 

Palimpseston  [sraAi'/U'J.Hf®-,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Paper  or 
Parchment,  ufed  for  making  the  firft  Draught  of  Things, 
which  would  bear  wiping  out,  and  new  Writing  in  the  fame 
Place. 

Palingenesi'a  [of  orAhtvyivvriA  of  •rrd.Kiy  again  and 
y(vt<ri(,  Gr.  Birth]  the  new  Birth,  or  the  Paflage  of  the 
Soul  of  a  Defundl  into  anotiier  Body. 

Pali'ndrome  [of  Gr.  /.  e.  running 

back  ]  a  Verfe  or  Sentence  which  runs  the  fame  being  read 
either  forwards  or  backwards,  as,  Roma  tibi  fubito  motibus 
ibit  amor. 

Pa'ung- 


Pa'lincman  [old  St  at.]  a  Merchant  Denizen,  one  born 
in  England. 

Pa'linody  [untXivedict,  Gr.]  a  Dilcourfe  contrary  to  a 
proceeding  one,  a  Recantation,  or  Recalling  what  one  had 
fpoken  before. 

Palintochi'a  [of  rtelxiv  and  Gr.  to  bring 

forth]  the  Delivery  of  a  Child  a  fecond  Time. 

}  tMM.  FO  a  Fence  of  P,ks. 

Pa'lises  [in  Heraldry]  reprefents  a  range  of  Paliffadocs 
belore  a  Fortification,  and  fo  reprefented  on  a 
Fcfs,  rifing  up  a  confiderable  Length,  and  pointed 


7  [prob.  of  pallium  toga,  L.]  a 
$  lock  or  fliort  Coat  with  Sleeves, 


C;tr 

fucll 


[palliarc,  L.]  to  difguife,  daub,  colour. 


at  the  Top,  with  the  Field  appearing  between  them. 
Palisades  [in  Architecture.] 

Palisades  [in  Gardening ]  an  Ornament  in  the  Alleys 
of  Gardens,  wherein  Trees  are  planted,  which  bear 
Branches  from  the  Bottom,  and  which  are  fpread  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  to  appear  a  Wall  covered  with  Leaves. 

Turning  Palisades  [in  Fortification]  an  Invention  to 
~  1  preferve  the  Palifades  of  the  Parapet 

from  the  Shot  of  the  Befiegers,  fo  or¬ 
dered  that  as  many  of  them  as  hood  in 
the  Length  of  a  Rod  or  io  Foot,  did 
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tlip  FnemV.  but  iuft  when  they  brought  on  their  Attack; 
but  nevcrthelefs  were  always  ready  to  do  the  proper  Office  of 
Palifades,  as  the  Figure. 

Pali'urus  [cmaujoj,  Gr.]  the  Shrub  Chnjl  s  Thorn.  L. 
Pall  [pallium,  palla,  L.]  a  Robe  or  Mantle  worn  by 

Knights  of  the  Garter.  . 

Pall,  a  Covering  of  black  Cloth  or  Velvet,  laid  over  a 

Coffin  and  Corps  at  a  Funeral. 

Pall  [with  Roman  Catbolicks ]  a  Kind  of  Ornament  made 
of  the  Wool  of  Lambs,  about  the  Breadth  of  3  Fingers,  with 
Labels  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  which  the  Pope  be¬ 
llows  on  Archbifhops,  &c.  who  wear  it  about  their  Necks 
at  the  Altar,  over  their  other  Veftments. 

To  Pall  [of  nppalcr,  F.  or  palln,  C.  Br.]  to  grow 
flat  or  die,  as  Wine  and  other  Liquors,  do. 

A  crofs  Pall  [in  Heraldry]  reprefents  the  Ornaments 
■r  -yi  0f  an  Archbifhop  fent  from  Rome  to  Metropoli- 
tans,  made  of  the  Wool!  of  white  Lambs. 

I  |  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

!  ;  I  Pa'll-Ma'll,  an  Exercife  or  Play,  where  a 

round  Bowl  or' iron  Ball  with  a  Mallet  ftruck 
thro’  an  Arch  of  Iron,  Handing  at  either  End  of  an  Alley, 
as  in  St.  ‘James’s  Park. 

Palla  [old  Rec.]  a  Canopy,  fuch  as  is  borne  over  the 
King  at  his  Coronation  ;  alfo  an  Altar-Cloth. 

Pallaca'na,  a  Sort  of  Onion. 

Palladium  [of  TliWat,  Gr.]  the  Statue  of  Pallas  re¬ 
prefented  holding  a  Pike  in  her  Hand,  that  always  moved  as 
fhe  turned  her  Eyes.  The  Frojans  did  believe  that  this  Image 
fell  down  from  Heaven  into  the  Temple  before  it  was  co¬ 
vered  ;  and  they  were  told  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo ,  that 
their  City  fhould  be  inexpugnable  fo  long  as  that  was  with 
them.  At  the  Siege  of  Froy  by  the  Grecians  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  ftolen  away  by  Ulyjjfes  and  Diomedes ;  but  others 
fay  this  was  a  falfe  one,  which  was  expos  d  to  the  I  ublick, 
and  that  the  true  one  was  with  the  Tutelar  Gods,  carried  by 
JEneas  into  Italy,  which  being  introduced  into  Rome,  many 
counterfeit  ones  were  made  like  it  to  prevent  the  true  one 

from  being  ftolen.  ,  TTr.- 

Pa'llas  [F IctXXctf,  Gr.]  the  Goddefs  of  War  and  Wif- 
dom,  who,  according  to  the  Poets,  came  forth  armed  out  of 
Jupiter's  Brain  when  his  Head  was  cleft  by  Vulcan.  She 
was  alfo  call’d  Minerva,  which  fee. 

Pa'llas  [in  Painting,  See.]  is  reprefented  in  a  blue 
Mantle  embroidered  with  Silver. 

Pa'lled  [prob.  of  appalc,  F.]  flat,  dead,  without  Spi¬ 
rit,  as  Wine,  Beer,  &c. 

Pa'll  ats,  two  Nuts  that  play  in  the  Fangs  of  the  Crown 

Wheel  of  a  Watch.  _  . 

Pallet  [in  a  Ship]  a  Partition  in  the  Hold,  in  which, 
by  laying  fome  Pigs  of  Lead,  &c.  the  Ship  may  be  iuffici- 
ently  ballafted  without  loflng  room  there. 

Pallet  [with  Painters]  a  thin  oval  piece  of  Wood  to 

lay  their  Colours  on.  ^ 

Pa'llet  Bed  [prob.  of  pied,  or  pie  F.  a  Foot,  and  lit 
a  Bed,  q.  d.  a  Bed  of  the  height  of  the  Feet,  according  to 
Skinner.  But  Minjhezo  choofes  to  derive  it  from  Palea,  L. 
Chaff,  q.  d.  a  Bed  fluff’d  with  Chaff]  a  Sort  of  low  Bed. 

Pa'llet  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  finall  Pale,  being .  half  the 
Ereadth  of  a  Pale,  of  which  Pallets  there  are  fometimes  feve- 
ral  in  one  Shield,  and  muft  never  be  charged  with  any 
Thing  White  or  Red. 


Pali.eto'que 

Palleco'te 
as  Pages  wear. 

To  Pa'lliate 
or  cloak. 

Pallia'tion,  a  palliating,  mitigating,  or  cloaking,  {5V. 

Palliation  [with  Phyjicians]  is  the  quieting  and  affuag- 
ing  of  Pain,  and  providing  againlt  the  moil  fevere  Symptoms 
of  a  Difeafe,  when  nothing  can  be  dire&ly  levelled  againfl 
the  Caufe. 

Pa'lliative  [paliatif,  F.]  ferving  to  palliate. 

Palliative  Cure  [in  Phyfick]  is  the  anfwering  of  a 
Palliative  Indication  ;  or  the  Removal,  or  Mitigation  of  the 
Symptoms  of  a  Difeafe,  the  Caufe  of  it  ftill  remaining. 

Pa'lliative  Indication  [with  Phyjicians]  is  where  the 
Symptoms  of  a  Difeafe  give  too  much  Trouble  and  Danger, 
to  have  the  Cure  deferred  ’till  the  Difeafe,  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends,  is  removed. 

Pa'llid  [pallidus,  L.]  pale,  wan. 

Pa'llidness  [of  pallidus,  L.  and  nejs]  "Palenefs. 

Pa'llidus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  White  with  a  Caft 
of  Yellow. 

Pallifica'tion  [in  Architect]  is  the  piling  of  the 
Ground-work,  or  the  ftrengthening  it  with  Piles,  or  Tim¬ 
ber,  driven  into  the  Ground. 

Pa'llier  ?  [Carpentry]  a  Building*  a  Landing-place  in 

Pai'llier  5  a  Stair-cafe  ;  or  a  Step,  which  being  broader 
than  the  reft,  ferves  for  a  Refting-place. 

Palm  [palmus,  L  ]  the  inner  Part  of  the  Hand;  alfo  a 
Meafure  of  a  Hand’s  Breadth,  three  Inches. 

PALM-Tree  [Emblematically]  reprefentj  Juftice,  becaufe  it 
is  faid  to  produce  all  its  Fruit  proportionable  to  its  Leaves ; 
and  becaufe  the  Wood  of  it  is  leaft  fubjedl  to  Corruption. 

The  PALM-Tree  [Hieroglyphically]  was  ufed  to  reprefent 
the  Life  of  a  religious  Man,  the  Root  of  which  is  unpleafant 
to  look  upon,  but  the  Fruit  and  Branches  are  grateful  both 
to  the  Eye  and  the  Tafte.  It  alfo  is  ufed  to  reprefent  Vic¬ 
tory,  in  that  it  is  faid  to  rife  the  higher  the  greater  Weight 
it  bears. 

Palm  of  an  Anchor,  the  Flook  or  broad  Part  which 
fallens  into  the  Ground. 

PALM-Sunday  [fo  called  of  a  Cuftom  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians  of  bearing  Palm-branches,  in  Memory  of  the 
triumphant  Entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerufalem]  the  laft 
Sunday  in  Lent,  or  the  Sunday  next  before  Eajler  Sunday. 

Palm  Worm  [in  America]  an  Infedl  about  12  Inches 
long,  and  extreme  fwift  in  its  Motion,  having  an  incredible 
Number  of  Feet,  and  2  Claws  at  the  Head  and  Tail,  with 
which  it  wounds  and  poifons  Perfons,  putting  them  to  in¬ 
tolerable  Pain  for  24  Hours. 

To  Palm  [of  Palma ,  L.]  to  juggle  in  ones  Hand;  to 
cogg  or  cheat  at  Dice. 

Palma,  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  ;  alfo  the  Date-Tree.  L. 
Palma  Chrijli,  a  Sort  of  Plant.  L. 

Palmata  [old  Rec.]  a  Handful  of  Corn. 

Palma're  Hordeum  [old  Rec.]  palm  Barley,  or  fprat 
Barley,  a  Sort  of  Grain  fuller  and  broader  than  common 
Earley  ;  called  alfo  Beer  Barley,  or  Battled  Barley. 

Palma'ris  Brevis  [with  Anatomijls]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Palm  of  the  Hand,  ariiing  from  the  Metacarpus  that  fuftains 
the  little  Finger,  &c.  and  proceeds  tranfverfly,  and  is  inlert 
ed  into  the  eighth  Bone  of  the  Carpus,  L. 

Palmaris  Longus  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand,  which  takes  its  Rife  from  the  ifiward  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  Humerus,  and  is  inferted  Side-ways  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Fingers.  It  affifts  in  grafping  any  Thing  firmly. 
Palma'da  1^[°M  Rec.]  a  Blow  upon  the  Hand  with  a 
Palma'da  5  Palmer  or  Ferula. 

Palma'tus,  a,  urn,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  formed  like  to  the 
Fingers  with  a  Hand,  as  are  fome  of  the  Orchis's.  L. 

Pa'lmer  [fo  called  of  a  Branch  or  Staff  of  a  Palm-Tree, 
which  they  carried  in  their  Hands  when  they  returned 
from  the  Holy  War]  a  Pilgrim  who  travels  to  vifit  holy 
Places. 

PALMER-Worm,  a  Caterpillar  with  many  Feet. 

Palmer  [Hunt-Ferm]  the  Crown  of  a  Deer's  Head. 
Palmer  [of  Palma,  L.]  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  one 
who  deceitfully  cheats  at  Cards,  or  coggs  at  Dice,  by  keep¬ 
ing  fome  of  them  in  his  Hand,  &c. 

Palmer  [of  palrna,  L.]  an  Inftrumcnt  with  which 
School  Boys  are  ftruck  on  the  Hand. 

Palmes  [with  Botanijls]  the  Shoot,  or  young  Branch  of  * 
Vine ;  alfo  that  Shoot  of  a  Palm-Tree,  on  wffiich  it  branches. 

Pa'lmestry  [of  Palma,  L.  the  Palm  of  the  Hand]  a 
Kind  of  Divination  or  telling  Fortunes  by  Lnfpedting  th« 
Palm  of  the  Hand. 

Pa'lmk* 
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a'lmetoir  F,y  an  Indian  Tree,  of  the  Juice  of  which 
the  Indians  make  a  pleafant  Sort  ol  Wine. 

Pa'lmister,  one  skilled  in  Palmeflry. 

J’almo'se  [ palmofus ,  L.]  full  of  or  abounding  with 
Palm-Trees. 

Palmus,  a  Hand-breadth,  a  Span  from  the  Thumb  to 
the  little  Finger.  L. 

Palms  [with  Botanifis]  white  Buds  Ihooting  out  of  Wil¬ 
lows  or  Sallows  before  the  Leaf. 

Palmus  [with  Phyficians ]  a  fhivering  or  panting  of  the 
Heart,  caufed  by  a  Diforder  or  ConvuHion  in  the  Nerves. 
Pa'lour,  a  Sort  of  Filh. 

Pa'lpable  [palpabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  felt  or  perceived  ; 
alfo  manifefl,  evident,  plain,  clear. 

P a'lpaely  \_palpablement ,  F.]  plainly,  evidently,  (Ac. 
Pa'lpableness  [of  palpabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  Capablenefs 
of  being  felt ;  alfo  Plainnefs,  Manifeftnefs. 

Palpe'brae,  the  Eye-lids,  or  Coverings  of  the  Eyes.  L. 
Palpita'tion;  a  panting,  beating  quick,  or  throbbing; 
the  vehement  beating  of  the  Pulfes,  Heart,  and  Arteries.  L. 
Pa'lpitating  \_palpitans,  L.]  panting  or  beating  quick. 
Palstgrave  [pfaltfgraff,  Tent."]  a  Count  or  Earl  who 
has  the  overfeeing  of  a  Prince’s  Palace. 

P a'lsical  [paralyticus,  L.  ]  having  the  Palfey. 
Pa'l^sicalness,  [of  sr«tf(*'At/07f,  Gr.]  Afflidednefs  with 
the  Palfey. 

Pa'lsy  \_paralyjis,  L.]  a  Difeafe. 

To  Pa'lter  [prob.  of  paltron,  F.]  a  Coward  to  play  faft 
and  loofe,  to  deal  unfairly  ;  alfo  to  fquander  away. 

Paltry  [prob .  of  paltron ,  F.  or  paltroniere,  Ital.J 
bad,  forry,  pitiful,  of  little  Value. 

P a'ltinc  [q.  d.  pelting ]  throwing  at. 

Pa'ltriness  [prob.  of  pallor,  L.  and  nefs"]  Pitifulnefs, 
Sorrinefs. 

Paludame'ntum,  a  military  Garment,  anciently  worn 
by  Generals  ;  alfo  a  Royal  Robe  ;  alfo  a  Herald’s  Jacket,  or 
Coat  of  Arms.  L. 

Paludo'sus,  u,  11m,  [in  Botan.  Writ.']  the  fame  as 
Palu'stris,  e,  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  growing  in  Marfhes  or 
Bogs.  L. 

P A  ly  Bendy  [in  Heraldry ]  is  when  an  Efcutcheon  is 
divided  by  Lines  perpendicular,  which  is  call’d 
Paly,  and  then  again  by  others  diagonal  athwart 
the  Shield  from  the  Dexter  Side  to  the  Sinijler, 

_  which  is  call’d  Bendy. 

To  Pamper  [i pamberare ,  Ital.]  to  feed  high;  alfo  to  in¬ 
dulge,  cocker,  or  make  over  much  of. 

Pa'mphlet  [of  pampire,  O.  F.  of  papyrus,  L.  Paper,  as 
Skinner  thinks,  or  of VaV  Gr.  all,  .and  srA tldtiy,  Gr.  to  fill] 
a  fmall  Book  flitcht. 

Pamphletee'r,  a  Writer  of,  or  a  Dealer  in  Pamphlets. 
Pampine'forme  Corpus,  [ Anatomy ]  a  Sort  of  Plexus, 
or  Knot  of  Blood-veffels,  formed  by  the  fpermatick  Veins  ; 
which,  on  their  Progrefs  through  the  Tejtes,  conflitute  a  Body 
called.  Corpus  varicofum  pampiniforme. 

Pan  [JBfann,  Teut.  Panne,  Dan.  Panne,  Sax.]  a  Vef- 
fel  of  various  Metals  and  for  various  Ufes.  , 

Pan  [otav,  Gr.  All.]  Hence  Mythologies  find  Secrets  of 
Nature  couch’d,  and  that  nr£ v  fignifies  the  Univerfe.  An 
ancient  Egyptian  Deity  call’d  by  them  Mandes,  a  He-goat  in 
the  Shape  of  which  he  was  there  worfhiped.  But  the 
Greeks  fay  he  was  the  Son  of  Penelope  the  Daughter  of  Ica¬ 
rus,  whom  Mercury  ravifh’d  in  the  Shape  of  a  He-goat,  and 
born  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  was  efleem’d  a  rural  Deity,  and 
the  God  of  Mountains,  Woods,  and  Shepherds. 

Plutarch,  in  a  Traft  of  his  Morals,  call’d,  srsff  AeXoi- 
vroray  ^nrnsiayi.  e.  Why  Oracles ceafe  to  give  Anfzvers,  tells 
us  a  notable  Story,  that  a  Ship  failing  out  of  Greece  into  Italy 
was  becalmed  about  the  Echinades,  and  the  Perfons  in  the 
Ship  hear’d  a  Voice  loudly  calling  on  one  Thamus  an  Egypti¬ 
an,  who  was  then  in  the  Ship,  who  made  no  Anfwer  to  the 
firft  or  fecond  Call,  but  at  the  third  reply’d,  here  am  I ;  then 
the  Voice  fpake  again,  bidding  him  when  he  came  to  the 
Pa  lodes  to  make  it  known  that  the  great  God  Pan  was  dead, 
and  that,  when  they  came  to  the  Palodes,  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  Shelves  and  Rocks  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  Thamus  {landing 
on  the  Poop  of  the  Ship  did  as  the  Voice  directed  him  ; 
whereupon  was  heard  a  mighty  Noife  of  many  together, 
who  all  feem’d  to  groan  and  lament,  with  terrible  and  hideous 
Shriekings.  News  hereof  coming  to  Tiberius  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  he  caufed  the  learned  Men  to  enquire  out  of  their 
Books  who  that  Pan  fhould  be;  who  anfwered,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope.  But  thofe  who  more  nar¬ 
rowly  examined  the  Circumltances  of  this  Accident,  found  it 
happen  at  the  Time  when  our  Saviour  buffered  on  the  Crofs, 
who  was  the  true  God  Pan,  and  Shepherd  of  our  Souls;  and 


that  upon  this  divulging  his  Death  and  Paffion,  the  Devils 
who  ufed  to  fpeak  in  Oracles,  began  to  defiil  from  that  Office. 

P an  [ Hieroglyphically ]  is  pictured  with  two  Horns  on 
his  Head,  and  a  Garment  of  a  Leopard’s  Skin  about  his 
Shoulders,  and  a  Rank  of  feven  Bender  Pipes  in  his  Hand, 
fo  joined  together  that  their  Mufick  could  make  an  harmoni¬ 
ous  Confort,  to  fignify  the  Harmony  and  rare  Corrcfponden- 
cy  that  is  in  the  World  between  the  feveral  Parts  that  com¬ 
pote  it.  The  two  Horns  did  reprefent  the  Sun,  his  Gar¬ 
ment  the  beautiful  Variety  of  the  Stars. 

Pan,  the  lower  Part  of  this  Deity  is  hairy,  and  refemblcs' 
a  Goat,  to  intimate  the  Unevennefs  of  the  Earth:  But  the 
upper  Part  is  like  a  Man.  For  AEtber  [the  Sky]  in  as  much 
as  Reafon  is  feated  in  it,  poffefles  the  Empire  of  the  whole 
World.  They  feign  him  lafeivious,  and  luftful,  becaufe  of  the 
many  Caufes  of  Seeds,  and  the  Mixtures  which  are  made 
from  them. 

He  purfues  the  Nymphs,  for  he  delights  in  Exhalations, 
which  proceed  from  Humidity,  without  which  it  is  impofli- 
ble  that  the  World  fhould  appear. 

He  is  faid  to  be  clothed  with  a  Leopard’s  Skin,  as  well 
becaufe  of  the  beautiful  Variety  of  all  Things,  as  alfo  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  Colours  that  are  feen  in  the  World. 

They  call  him  SjfTOV,  either  becaufe  he  is  blown 
through  by  all  Winds,  a  or  a  7*  <nj^tT]itv  i.  e.  of  blowing, 
or  that  he  is  not  accommodated  to  Dancing  genteelly  • 
but  skips  like  Country-clowns  that  have  not  the  Knowledge 
of  more  polite  Mufick,  ctoro  t#  ffK.i$T&v,  i.  e.  skipping. 

Panace'a  [tavakua,  Gr.  of  may  all,  and  euioueu. 
to  Cure,  Gr.]  the  Herb  All-heal. 

.  Panace'a  [according  to  Galen]  Medicines  which  he  had 
m  great  Efleem.  Thence, 

ACE,A.l-witk  Cbymifts]  is  apply’d  to  their  univerfal 
Medicine,  which,  as  they  pretend,  will  cure  all  Difeafes  in  all 
Circumltances,  Conflitutions,  and  Ages. 

Panace'a  Mercurialis  [with  Chymifts]  fublimate  of 
Mercury  or  Quick-filver  fweetened,  by  many  repeated  Subli¬ 
mations,  and  the  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Pana'ceous,  a  Term  apply’d  to  feveral  Plants,  by  Rea¬ 
fon  of  the  extraordinary  Virtues  aferibed  to  them. 

Pana'do  [ panada ,  Ital.  or  panade,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Food, 
or  Gruel  for  Infants. 

Panari'tium  [with  Surgeons]  a  very  painful  Swelling 
at  the  End  of  the  Finger  at  the  Root  of  the  Nail. 

Pana'thenaea  [of  nr£v,dl\,  and  ’A&nvctia,  Gr.  Minerva ] 
Feafts  obferved  at  Athens,  for  the  Union  of  the  Towns  of 
Attica,  by  Thefeus.  Here  they  wrellled  naked,  and  danc’d 
the  Pyrrhick  Dance  in  Armour. 

Pa'ncake  [pfanfeurb,  Teut.  Pancocffc,  Du.]  a  Cake 
fry’d  m  a  Pan. 

Pancali'er,  a  Plant  otherwife  call’d  Milan  Cabbage. 
Panca'rpus  [of  sretf  all,  and  K^orit,  Fruit,  Gr.]  a 
Spectacle  or  Show,  which  the  Roman  Emperors  exhibited 
to  the  People  ;  a  Kind  of  Chace  or  Hunt,  of  a  Number  of 
Beafls,  as  Bullocks,  Deers,  Hares,  (Ac.  which  being  fhut 
up  m  the  Circus  or  Amphitheatre,  into  which.  Trees  were 
frequently  tranfplanted  fo  as  to  form  a  Kind  of  Forefl,  were 
let  out  to  the  People,  and  thofe  who  would  purfued,  fliot, 
killed  and  cut  in  pieces  all  they  could  ;  others  fuppofe  Pancar¬ 
pus  to  be  alfo  a  Combat  wherein  robufl  People,  hired  for  that 
Purpofe,  fought  with  wild  Beafls. 

Pa'ncart,  a  Paper  of  the  Rates  and  Cufloms  due  to  the 
French  King. 

Panchre'sta  [  rrcLvXfnrct,  Gr.  ]  Medicines  good  or 
profitable  againfl  all  Difeaics. 

Pa  nchros  [  TAVygui  of  orsev  and  ygd&,  Gr.  Colour]  a 
precious  Stone,  that  is  almofl  of  all  Colours.  • 

,  Banchyma'gog a  [of  wav  all,  Humour,  and 

ayayos  a  Leader]  univerfal  Purges,  Medicines  which 
diiperle  all  Humours  in  the  Body. 

Pancra'tical  [prancraticus,  L.  of  era  v  all,  and  kpat&, 
Gr.  Power]  almighty. 

Pancratium  [of  otclv  all,  and  Might]  the  F.x- 

crcife^of  Wreftling,  Boxing,  (Ac. 

CnR-.EA,s  [  nrdvyjzAf,  Gr.  of  or£v  all,  and  yeUi, 
Gr.  Flefh]  the  Sweet-bread  of  an  Animal. 

.  Pa'ncreas  AJfelli  [in  comparative  Anatom.]  a  large  Gland 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Mefentery  of  fome  Brutes,  to  which 
mofl  of  the  Lafleals  refort,  and  whence  the  Chyle  is  con¬ 
vey’d. 

Pancrea'tick,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sweet-bread. 

P a ncre a'ticus  DuBus,  fee  duBus  pancrcaticus. 
Pancrea'tick  Juice,  an  infipid,  limpid  Juice  or  Hu¬ 
mour,  feparated  from  the  Blood,  and  prepared  in  the  Pan¬ 
creas. 

Panda'lea  [in  Pharmacy]  a  folid  Elcfluaiy. 
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Pa'ndects  [ma.vli’gprvit  of  craV,  and  I(k»ixai,  I  re¬ 
ceive]  Books  treating  on  all  Subjedls  and  Queitions ;  alfo 
n  Volume  of  the  Civil-Law,  fo  called  from  the  Univerfality 
of  its  Comprehenfion. 

Pan de'm ms  Morbus  [of  utav,  Gr.  all,  and  /ij/v.©-,  • 
the  Body,  Gr.]  a  Difeale  which  is  univerfally  rife  every 
where. 

Pa'nder  [Insert.  Etym.]  a  male  Bawd,  a  Pimp,  alfo  one 
who  takes  a  Bribe  to  hold  his  Tongue. 

Pandicijla'tion,  a  ftretching  out  one’s  felf  and  yawning 
both  together  ;  a  Wrefllefnefs  that  ufually  accompanies  the 
cold  Fit  of  an  intermitting  Fever. 

Pandora  [<n£nav  J'afet,  i.  e.  receiving  the  Gifts  of 
all  the  Gods]  a  Woman  (according  to  the  Poets)  made  by 
Vulcan ,  at  the  Command  of  Jupiter ,  whom  every  God 
adorned  with  feveral  Gifts.  Pallas  gave  her  Wifdom, 
Venus  Beauty,  Apollo  Mufick,  Mercury  Eloquence  ; 
others  fay,  the  Mother  of  Deucalion,  who  fent  a  Box  to 
Epimetheus,  fill’d  with  all  Kinds  of  Evils,  who  having  re¬ 
ceived  it,  opened  it,  and  out  they  all  flew  and  fill’d  the  Earth 
with  Difeafes,  and  all  other  Calamities.  Hefycbius  ex¬ 
pounds  this  of  the  Earth  as  bellowing  all  Things  neceffary 
for  Life. 

Pandor'atrix  [ old  Stat.]  an  Ale-wife,  or  Ihe  who 
brews  and  fells  Drink. 

Pandq're  [pandura,  L.]  a  mufical  Inftrument  refembling 
a  Lute. 

Pane  [ panneau ,  F.]  a  Square  of  Glafs,  Wainfcot,  (Ac. 

Panegy'rical  [‘Tetvnyvf/K&f,  Gr. ]  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  Panegyrick. 

Panecy'rick  [among  the  Greeks]  a  Church  Book,  con¬ 
fining  of  Panegyricks  or  Difcouries,  in  Praife  of  Jefus 
Cbrijl  and  the  Saints. 

Panecy'rick  [rra.vnyvfix.ov,  Gr.]  an  Oration  or  Trea- 
tife,  Complemental  or  Laudatory,  to  or  on  a  Prince,  or 
worthy  Perfon,  or  Virtue. 

Panegy'rist  [/ vravnyvfiGiyt ,  Gr.]  a  Maker  or  Wri¬ 
ter  of  Panegyricks. 

To  Panecyri'ze  [aravnyvft^a,  Gr.]  to  write  or  fpeak 
Panegyricks. 

Paneity  [of  panis,  L.  Bread]  the  Effence  of  or  the 
Quality  of  being  Bread.  Prior. 

Pane'll  a  [in  Law]  a  little  Page  ;  a  Schedule  or  Roll 

Pane'llum5  °f  Parchment,  (Ac.  It  is  ufed  more 
particularly  for  a  Schedule  or  Roll,  containing  the  Names 
of  fuch  Jurors,  as  the  Sheriff  returns  to  pafs  upon  any 
Trial. 

Pane'tia  [Ant.  Deeds]  a  Pantry  or  Place  to  fet  up  cold 
Vi&uals. 

Pangs  [prob.  of  gains',  Eng.  or  Panpt'grn,  Teut.  to 
Torment]  violent  Fits  or  Throws  of  Pain. 

A  Pa'nick  7  fudden  Conflernation  that  fiezes  upon 

Pa'nick  Fear  5  Mens  Fancies,  without  any  vifible  Caufe, 
a  needlefs  or  ill-grounded  Fright.  The  Reafon  why  thele 
Terrors  are  attributed  to  Pan,  was,  as  fome  fay,  becaufe 
when  OJiris  was  bound  by  Typho,  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  ap¬ 
pearing,  call  him  into  a  Fright ;  or  becaufe  he  frighted 
all  the  Giants  that  waged  War  againlt  Jupiter :  Or  as  others 
fay,  that  when  Pan  was  Bacchus's  Lieutenant-General  in  his 
Indian  Expedition,  being  encompaffed  in  a  Valley,  with  an 
Army  of  Enemies  far  fuperior  to  them  in  Number,  he 
advifed  the  God  to  order  his  Men  to  give  a  general  Shout, 
which  fo  furprized  the  oppofite  Army,  that  they  immediate¬ 
ly  fled  from  their  Camp.  And  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
all  fudden  Fears  imprefs’d  upon  Mens  Spirits,  without  any 
juft  Reafon,  were,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called,  Panick 
Terrors. 

Pa'nicula  [with  Botanifts]  a  foft  woolly  Beard,  or 
String  whereon  the  Seeds  of  fome  Plants  hang  pendulous, 
as  in  Reeds,  Millet,  (Ac. 

Pani'culate.  See  Paniculatus. 

Panicula'tus,  a,  um.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  a  Plant  is  faid 
to  be  floribus  paniculatns,  i.  e.  with  paniculate  Flowers 
when  it  bears  a  great  Number  of  Flowers  Handing  upon 
long  Foot-ftalks,  ilfuing  on  all  Sides  from  the  middle  Stalk  ; 
the  whole  Bunch  being  broad  at  the  Bottom  or  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  Top,  as  in  fome 
Starworts. 

Panis,  Bread,  L. 

Panis,  armigerornm  [old  Rec.]  Eread  diftributed  to  Ser¬ 
vants. 

Panis,  fort  is  (A  durus,  fee  Pain  fort.  8cc. 

Panis  militaris  [old  Rec.]  Ammunition  or  Camp  Bread  ; 
a  <oarfe  and  black  Sort  of  bread,  hard  Bisket,  L. 

Panis  Rorfinus  [Botany]  the  Herb  Sow-Bread,  L. 


Panis  Vocatus  [Blaclwbitlcf  ]  a  middle  Sort  of  Bread  be¬ 
twixt  white  and  brown,  the  coarfer  Bread  in  religious 
Iloufes  made  for  ordinary  Gucils,  whereas  the  Bread  for 
the  Convent  was  pure  Manchet. 

Panna'jje  [in  the  manage]  the  curvetting  or  pranging  of 
a  flout  Horfe. 

Pa'nnage  7  the  Maft  of  Woods,  as  of  Beech,  Acorns, 

Pa'unace  5  &c-  "'hich  Swine,  (• ic.  feed  on;  alio 
the  Money  taken  for  feeding  Hogs  in  the  King’s  Foreft ;  alfo 
a  certain  Impofition  upon  Cloth. 

Pa'nnel  [ panneau ,  F.]  a  Square  of  Wainfcot,  ©V.  alio 
a  Roll  containing  the  Names  of  Jurymen ;  alfo  a  Sort  of 
Saddle  for  a  Horfe  that  carries  Burdens. 

Pannel  [with  Falconers]  the  Pipe  next  to  the  Hawk’s 
Fundament. 

Pa'nnicle  [panniculns,  L.]  a  Membrane. 

Panni'culus,  a  fmall  Clout  or  Rag,  L. 

Pann  i'culus  Carnofus  [Anatomy]  a  flefhy  Membrane, 
which  the  ancient  Anatomifis  fuppofed  to  be  common  to  the 
whole  Body  ;  and  to  be  the  qth  Integument  or  Covering  of 
it,  after  the  epidermis,  cutis  (A  adipofus. 

Pa'nniers  [ panieres ,  Ital.  and  F.]  a  Sort  of  Bread 
Baskets,  or  Dorfers  for  carrying  on  Horfe-back. 

Pa'nnier  Man  [in  the  Inns  of  Court]  one  who  winds  a 
Horn  or  rings  a  Bell  to  call  the  Gentlemen  to  Dinner  or  Sup¬ 
per,  and  provides  Muftard,  Pepper  and  Vinegar  for  the  Hall. 

Panno'nius,  a,  um.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  growing  in  Pan- 
nonia  or  Hungary,  properly  in  thofe  Parts  of  Hungary  that 
lie  to  the  North  Eall  of  the  Danube,  L. 

Pa'nnus,  any  Cloth,  Stuff,  or  Clothing,  L. 

Pa'nnus  [with  Oculifts]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eye,  when 
the  Veffels  which  run  to  the  Corners  fwell  with  Blood,  by 
Reafon  of  a  Stoppage  or  Inflammations ;  fo  that  a  flefhy 
Web  afterwards  covers  the  whole  or  part  of  it. 

Panopli'a  [<&avoair\ta  of  rra{  all,  and  our\a  Armour, 
Gr.]  compleat  Armour  or  Harnefs. 

Pansele'ne  [of  mav  and  ffiKbln,  Gr.]  the  full  Moon. 

Pa'nsy  [penfie,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Flower  call’d  Heart’s- 
Eafe. 

Pansophi'a  [nretvt  ifiA  of  mat  and  trapict,  Gr.  Wifdom] 
univerfal  Wifdom. 

To  Pant  [panteler,  F.]  to  fetch  ones  Breath  fhort,  to 
breathe  quick. 

Pantacru'elist,  a  good  Companion,  imitating  Panta- 
gruel,  a  feigned  Giant  in  Rabelais. 

Pa'ntais7  [with  Falconers]  a  Hawk’s  hard  fetching  of 

Pa'ntas  5  Wind. 

A  Pantaloon,  a  Buffoon,  or  Jack-Pudding  drefs’d  in 
a  Pantaloon. 

Pantaloons  [fo  called  of  Pantaleon,  the  Patron  of  thofe 
Buffoons]  a  Sort  of  Garment  anciently  worn,  confifting 
of  both  Breeches  and  Stockings,  and  both  of  the  fame 
Stuff. 

Pantch  [with  Sailors]  a  Sort  of  Mat  or  Covering  of 
Ropes  to  keep  the  Sails  from  fretting. 

Panta'rbe,  a  precious  Stone,  called  the  Stone  of  the  Sun, 

Pa'nters  [with  Hunters]  Toils  or  Nets  to  catch  Deer 
with. 

Pa'ntex  [Anatomy]  the  Paunch  or  Belly;  alfo  a  Sort  of 
Gall  on  the  Neck  of  draught  Bealls,  L. 

Pa'nthea  [among  the  Romans]  Angle  Statues  compofed 
of  the  Figures  or  Symbols  of  feveral  different  Divinities ; 
or  Figures  on  Medals,  the  Heads  of  which  are  adorned 
with  Symbols  of  feveral  Gods,  as  one  of  Antoninus  Pius , 
which  reprefents  Serapis  by  the  Bulhel  it  bears,  (Ac. 

Pa'nthean  Statues,  Statues  that  reprefented  all  or  the 
moll  confiderable  of  the  Heathen  Deities,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  feveral  peculiar  Marks,  which  were  placed  above, 
about,  or  upon  the  Statues :  Jupiter  was  known  by  his 
Thunder-bolt ;  Juno  by  her  Crown  ;  Sol  by  his  Beams  ; 
Mars  by  his  Helmet ;  Venus  by  her  Beauty  ;  Mercury  by 
Wings  at  his  Feet  or  hi  sCaduceus ;  Bacchus  by  Ivy  ;  Ceres  by 
a  Cornu  Copia,  or  Ears  of  Corn  ;  Diana  by  a  Crefcent ;  and 
Cupid  by  a  Bundle  of  Arrows,  (Ac. 

Pantheo'logist  [of  rra.v all,  and  QeohoyQ-,  a  Divine, 
Gr.]  a  Student  or  Writer  of  univerfal  or  a  whole  Body  ol  Di¬ 
vinity.  _ 

Pantheon  [of  mretvTav  $zav>  Gr.  i.  e.  of  all  the  Gods] 
a  Temple  in  Rome,  built  in  a  round  Form  by  Agrippa,  the 
Son  in  Law  of  Auguftus,  adorned  with  Marble  of  various 
Colours.  In  the  Walls  were  Niches,  in  which  the  Statues 
of  the  Gods  were  placed.  The  Gates  were  of  Brafs,  the 
Beams  covered  with  Brafs  gilt,  and  the  Roof  was  of  Silver 
Plates.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Vindtx.  It  was  fince 
confecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  III.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  apd 
is  now  called  Santa  Maria  della  rotunds. 
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Pa'nther  ['»,*>' ■S’Mf.ofcraV  all,  and  &Hf,  a  wildBeaft,  Gr.] 
fo  named,  becaufe  it  has  the  Fiercenefs  of  all  Beafts  put 
together. 

Pa'nther  [ Hieroglyphically ]  is  put  to  reprefent  Hypo- 
erify  and  Deceit ;  becaufe  it  is  related,  that  the  Scent  of  its 
Skin  attracts  all  other  Beafts  ;  but  it  having  a  fierce  Counte¬ 
nance  which  frightens  them,  it  covers  it  with  her  two  fore 
Paws,  ’till  they  come  nearer,  fo  that  fhe  can  the  more  eafily 
fieze  them. 

Pa'nting  [ pantelant ,  F.]  fetching  the  Breath  fhort,  or 
breathing  quick. 

Pa^ntler  7  [panetiere,  F.]  an  Officer  who  keeps  the 

Pa'nter  5  Bread  in  the  Houfe  of  a  King  or  Nobleman. 

Pa'ntoefles  [ pantouf.es,  F.]  high  foled  Slipper,  Pan- 
tables  :  flence,  to  Jland  upon  the  Pant  si  hies  [  pantoufles] 
fignifies  ftrenuoufly  to  infill  upon,  or  Hand  up  for  his 
Honour,  &c. 

Panto'meter  ['srai/To^tBTJoi'  of  vtSp  all,  and,  (mt&v 
Mcafure,  Gr.]  a  Mathematical  Inftrumcnt  for  meafuring  all 
Sorts  of  Angles,  Heights,  Lengths,  &c. 

Pan'tomime  [  rrctvToijiipi®-,  Gr.]  a  Player  that  can  mi- 
mick  or  reprelent  the  Gefture,  and  counterfeit  the  Speech  of 
any  Man. 

P.\'NTON-Shoe,  a  Shoe  contrived  for  recovering  narrow 
and  hoof-bound  Heels  in  Horfes. 

Pa'ntry  [ paneterie ,  F.]  a  Place  where  Bread  and  other 
Victuals  are  fet  up. 

P anurci'a  ['sretvvgyta,  Gr.]  Craftinefs,  Subtilty,  Skill 
in  all  Sorts  of  Matters. 

Pa'nus  [with  Surgeons]  a  Sore  in  the  glandulous  Parts. 

Pap  [ pappa ,  L.]  a  Nipple  or  Teat;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Food 
for  Infants. 

Pa'pa  [of  rroc'-jorett,  Gr.  fome  take  it  for  the  Pope]  a 
Contraction  of  pater  patritf,  a  Father  of  his  Country  ; 
others  of  pater  patriarcharum ,  a  Father  of  Patriarchs,  others 
of  Pape,  L.  O.  wonderful ! 

PaTacy  [ papaut'e,  F.  papatus ,  L.]  a  Pope’s  Dignity,  or 
the  Time  of  his  Government. 

Pa'pal  [ papalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pope. 

Papa'ver,  a  Poppy,  L. 

Pata'verous  [papavereus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Poppy. 

Papayer  [in  the  Caribbee  IJlands]  a  Kind  of  Fruit. 

Pa'per  [ papyrus ,  L.  of  metniv  fof,  Gr.]  a  Subftance 
made  of  Rags  milled,  for  Writing  and  other  Ufes.  See  Pa¬ 
pyrus. 

Pa'per-SIiocs  [Hieroglyphically ]  reprefented  Pricfthood 
among  the  Egyptians ;  becaufe  their  Priefts  wore  no  other. 

Papi'lio,  a  Butter-Fly,  L. 

Papiliona'ceus,  a,  um.  [in  Botanick  Writers]  like  a 
Butter-Fly. 

Papiliona'ceous  Flower,  is  one  that  refembles  a  But¬ 
ter-Fly,  with  its  Wings  expanded,  as  in  Peas  and  Beans. 
It  always  confifts  of  thefe  4  Parts ;  1.  The  Standard,  which 
is  a  large  ereft  Segment  or  Petal.  2  and  3  The  Wings 
which  are  2  Segments  or  Petals,  compofing  the  Sides.  4.  The 
Keell  which  is  a  Concave  Petal  or  Segment,  refembling  the 
lower  Part  of  a  Boat.  N.  B.  The  Keel  is  fometimes  intire; 
fometimes  it  confifts  of  2  Petals  or  Segments  adhering  pretty 
clofe  together. 

Papi'llae  Intejlinorum  [with  Anatom.]  are  fmall  Glan¬ 
dules,  .  of  which  the  innermoft  Coat  of  the  Inteftines  or 
Guts  is  full ;  the  Office  of  it  is  to  foak  in  the  ftrained  Juice 
called  Chyle,  and  to  diftribute  it  to  the  lafteal  Veins. 

Papi'llae  [ Anatomy ]  the  Nipples  or  Teats  of  the 
Breafts. 

Papillae  Pyramidales  [ Anatomy ]  little  Eminences  arifing 
from  the  fubcutaneous  Nerves. 

Papillae  Linguee  [Anatomy]  little  Eminences  on  the 
I  ongue,  fo  called  on  account  of  their  Rclemblance  to  the 
Papilla  of  the  Breaft,  L. 

I  api ll arum  Procejjks  [in  Anatomy]  are  the  Extremities 
of  the  olfadlory  Nerves,  which  convey  the  flimy  Humours 
by  the  Fibres  that  puts  thro’  the  Os  Cribr forme  to  the  Noftrils 
and  Palate. 

Pa'pist  [papijlc,  F.]  one  who  profefTcs  the  Popijh  Re¬ 
ligion. 

Pa'pistry  7  [papifme,  F.]  the  Principles  or  DoCtrines  of 

Papism  5  the  Papijis. 

Papistical  [of  papijle,  F.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Papills. 

PapFstically,  after  a  Popifh  Manner. 

Papi'stic alness,  Popiflincls. 

Pap po  sus,  a,  um.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  downy  or  feathered, 
as  the  Seed  of  Dandelion,  Starwort,  £jY.  L. 

Pappoushess  [of  pappofus,  L.  and  net's]  downinefs, 
foftnefs,  fpunginefs. 


P  A 

Pa'pfus  [with-  Botanifis]  that  foft  light  Down,  which 
S'?™  °“‘  of  5he  S^ds  of  fome  Plants,  as  Dandelion, 
rhiftles, JsV.  which  buoys  them  up  fo  in  the  Air,  that  tlicv 
are  capable  of  being  blown  about  any  where  by  the  Wind 
Pa'ppy  [of  pappus,  L.]  foft,  fpungy. 

Pa'pula  [in  Surgery]  a  Swelling  with  many  reddifk 
Pimples,  which  eat  and  fpread,  L. 

LP,AJYnRUS  Gr0  a  Flag-Shrub  that  grows  i„ 

the  Marfhes,  and  Handing  Waters,  near  the  River  Nile  ip 
Egypt,  of  which  they  made  Paper;  hence  our  Word  Paper.  ‘ 
Par,  equal,  as  to  be  at  par,  is  to  be  equal. 

r.-n  AR  °f  ,^xchanSe  Cin  Commerce]  is  when  one  to  W'hom  a 
Bill  is  payable,  receives  on  the  Account  juft  fo  much  Mo¬ 
ney  in  Value,  as  was  paid  to  the  Drawer  by  the  Remitter 
Par  vagum  [in  Anatomy]  a  Pair  of  Nerves  that  arife  be¬ 
low  the  auditory  Nerves,  from  the  Sides  of  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata.  * 

Pa'rable  Gr.]  a  continued  Similitude  or 

Companion;  a  Declaration  or  Expofition  of  a  Thing  by 
Way  of  Similitude  or  Comparifon ;  a  dark  Saying,  an  Alle¬ 
gory  ;  a  Fable,  or  allegorical  Inftru&i- 
on  founded  on  fomething  real  or  appa¬ 
rent  in  Nature  or  Hiftory  ;  from 
which,  fome  Moral  is  drawn,  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  fome  other  Thing  in 
which  Perfons  are  more  immediately 
concerned. 

Para'bola  [nra.fjtl2o\ij,  Gr.]  is  a 
Curve,  as  ABC,  made  by  cutting 
a  Cone  by  a  Plane  A  E,  parallel  to 
one  of  its  Sides,  as  F  G. 

Para  bola  [of  Gr.] 

a  Figure  arifing  from  the  Seftion  of  a 
Cone,  when  cut  by  a  plain  parallel  to 
^  one  of  its  Sides. 

Para'bola  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  figurative  Expreffion, 
when  one  Thing  is  uttered,  and  another  fignified. 

Parabolani,  a  Set  of  Perfons 
who,  in  the  Alexandrian  Church, 
devoted  themfelves  to  the  Service 
of  Churches  and  Hofpitals. 

Parabolick  Guneus  [Geometry] 
is  a  Solid  thus  formed  ;  Multiply 
all  the  AB’s  into  AE’s ;  or,  which 
is  all  one,  upon  the  Bafe  FGH, 
eredl  a  Prifm,  whofe  Altitude  fhali 
be  F  E  ;  and  tliis  fhali  be  the  pa- 
rabolick  Cuneus,  which  is  equal  in 
Solidity  to  the  parabolical  Pyramidoid. 

MParaabolick  Space  [in  Geometry]  is  the  Area 
contained  between  the  Curve  of  the  Parabola,  and 
a  whole  Ordinate  B  C.  This  is  the  f  of  the 
3  C  circumfcribing  Parallelogram  BCDE  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Parabola. 

Parabo'lick  Pyramidoid  [in  Geometry]  a  folid  Figure, 
fo  called  from  its  particular  Formation. 

Parabo'lick  Conoid  [in  Geom.]  a  folid  Figure  generated 
by  the  Rotation  of  a  Semi-parabola  about  its  Axis,  and  is  equal 
to  half  of  its  circumfcribing  Cylinder. 

Parabo'lical?[  par  abolicus,  L.  Gr.]  of, 

Parabo'lick  5  or  pertaining  to  a  parable,  or  parabola. 
Parabo'lick  [in  Geometry]  a  folid  Body  formed  by  the 
turning  of  a  Semi-parabola  about  its  Ordinate. 
Paraeo'lically  [paraboliquement,  F.]by  Way  ofParable. 
Parabo'licalness  [of  parabolicus,  L.  and  nefs]  the  Be¬ 
ing  of  the  Nature  or  Manner  of  a  Parable. 

Parabo'liform,  of  the  Form  of  a  Parabola. 
Para'bolism  [with  Algcbraiftt]  is  the  Divifion  of  the 
Terms  of  an  Equation  by  a  known  Quantity,  that  is  invol¬ 
ved  or  multiplied  in  the  firil  Term. 

Paraboloi'd  [Geom.]  a  Solid  formed  by  the  Circumvo¬ 
lution  of  a  Parabola  about  its  Axis. 

Parabo'loides  [in  Geom.]  are  parabolas,  of  the  higher 
Kinds. 

Paracelsian,  a  Phyjician  who  follows  the  Practice  or 
Method  of  Paracelfus. 

Paracels i's tick  Aledicines,  fuch  as  are  prepared  after 
Paracelfus' s  Method. 

Parace'ntesis  [sratfctxei'TttiT/f  of  mrctfctKivlia,  to  pierce, 
Gr.]  a  Perforation  of  the  Chelt  to  difeharge  corrupt  Matter 
lodg’d  there,  or  of  the  Abdomen  to  let  out  Water  as  in  a 
Dropfy. 

Parace'ntrick  Motion  or  Impetus  [in the  new Aflronorny] 
a  i  enn  uied  for  io  much  as  the  revolving  Planet  approaches 
nearer  to,  or  recedes  farther  from  the  Sun,  or  Center  of 
Attradlion. 

Parace'n- 


PaRace'nttuck  Solicitation  of  Gravity  or  Levity  [in 
jl lecbanicki\  is  the  fame  with  the  vis  centripeta. 

Parachro'nism  [of and  yforof,  Time,  Gr  ]  nn Er¬ 
ror  or  Miftake  in  the  Time  of  any  Atftion,  falfe  Chrono¬ 
logy-  ■ 

Para'cium  [in  Doom's  Day-Book ]  is  the  Tenure  which  is 
between  Partners. 

PaRacle'te  [  'srti£dK\»7o<,  Gr.  ]  a  Comforter,  an 
Advocate. 

Paracmastica  Febris  [of  »  Gr.]  a  Fever 

which  declines  daily. 

Paracma'stical  [mstt^cLv.\xidLiubt,  Gr.]  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  Kind  of  continual  hot  burning  Fever,  in  which 
the  Heat,  when  it  is  at  its  Height,  diminifticth  by  little  and 
little,  ’till  it  ceafes  totally. 

Para'cme  [mntfcoipiti,  Gr.]  that  Part  of  Life,  in 
which  a  Perfon  is  fa  id  to  grow  old,  and  which,  according  to 
Galen,  is  from  35  to  49,  at  which  Time  a  Perfon  is  laid  to 
be  Old. 

Paracoe  [of  msotfctKoua,  Gr.  to  hear  difficultly]  Deafnefs. 

Par acy'nanche  [of  mret^a,  and  KVi’dyytt,  ol  -sraga  and 
xi'ov a  Dog,  and  a.yyco  to  ftrarigle,  Gr.]  an  Inflammation  in 
the  outward  Mufcleof  the  Throat,  a  Difeafe  that  Dogs  are 
much  fubjedt  to. 

Para'de,  a  great  Shew,  State ;  the  Expofal  of  any  Thing 
to  view ; 

The  Bed  of  Parade,  that  on  which  a  Perfon  lies  in  State. 

Para'de  [in  Fencing ]  the  Aft  of  Parrying  or  turning 
ofl'any  Pufh  or  Stroke. 

Para'de  [with  Military  Men ]  the  Place  of  Aflembling  for 
Troops,  F. 

PaRadia'stole  [<&ct$A<l'ict,?o\y>,  Gr.]  a  Separation,  a  Di- 
Itinflion ;  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick  which  joins  Things  that 
feem  to  have  one  import  ;  and  fhews  how  much  they  dif¬ 
fer,  by  fubjoining  to  each  its  proper  Meaning-,  as  Frifte  lupus 
Jlabulis,  maturis  frugibus  imbres.  L. 

Pa'radicm  fityp a t  of  'sr«tfat<f«/xpv«a  Gr.  to  fhew 

according  to]  an  Example. 

Paradicrammatice  [of  a  an  Example,  and 

yzipi/A,  a  Pifture,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  making  all  Sorts  of  Fi¬ 
gures  in  Plafter  :  The  Artifts  of  this  Workmanlhip  are  call’d 
Gypfochi. 

Pa'radise  [of  'CTtfga/s/a'of  of  and  asva,  to  water, 

Gr.  or  rather  of  p*T^E),  Hcb.]  a  Place  of  Pleafure.  The  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden,  where  Adam  and  Eve  refided  during  their  In- 
nocency  ;  alfo  the  Manfion  of  Saints  and  Angels  that  enjoy 
the  Sight  of  God,  the  Place  of  Blifs  in  Heaven  ;  according 
to  the  Notion  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  an  Inclofure,  or  Park,  ftored 
with  all  Sorts  of  Plants  and  wild  Beafts  of  Pleafure;  and  with 
us,  any  delightful  Place  is  called  a  Paradife. 

Bird  of  Pa'radise,  a  rare  Bird  fo  called,  either  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  its  fine  Colours,  &c.  or  elfe  becaufe  it  is  not  known 
where  it  is  bred,  from  whence  it  comes,  or  whither  it 
goes. 

Paradi'si,  grana,  Cardamum  Seed,  L. 

Paradi'sus  [in  Ant.  Ecclefiajlical  Writer j]  a  fquare  Court 
before  Cathedrals,  furrounded  with  Piazzas  or  Porticos  for 
Perfons  to  walk  under,  being  fupported  with  Pillars. 

Pa'radox  [asctqtiJ'o^ov,  Gr.]  a  Propofition  fecmingly 
abfurd,  becaufe  contrary  to  the  common  Opinion. 

Paradox  [with  Rhetoricians ]  is  fomething  caff  in  by  the 
by,  contrary  to  the  Opinion  or  Expedition  ol  the  Auditors, 
which  is  otherwife  called  Hypomone. 

Parado'xical,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Paradox. 

Parado'xicalness,  the  Nature  or  Quality  of  a  Paradox. 

Paradoxo'logy  [ara.^a.J'o^oKoyta,,  Gr]  a  fpcaking 
Paradoxes. 

Paradro'me  ['Zfftffet/fo/a/ (,  Gr.]  a  Wall  or  Gallery 
having  no  Shelter  over  Head. 

Pa'rage  [Law  Term]  an  Equality  of  Name,  Blood  or 
Dignity  ;  but  efpecially  of  Land  in  the  Partition  of  an  In¬ 
heritance  between  Coheirs. 

Para'cium  [ Civil  Law]  the  Right  of  the  younger  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Noblemen,  to  hold  Part  of  the  main  Eftate,  without 
doing  Homage  to  the  elder  Brother. 

Paracium  [old  Law]  is  taken  for  the  equal  Condition 
between  z  Parties  to  be  eipoufed  or  married. 

Parago'ce  [•zsa.fa.yoya,  Gr.]  a  Figure  in  Gram,  or 
Rhetorick,  whereby  a  Letter  or  Syllable  is  added  at  the  End 
of  a  Word,  without  adding  any  Thing  to  the  Senfe  of  it ; 
this  Figure  is  frequent  with  the  Hebrews,  as  HlDTlX 
or  will  blefs,  and  dicier  for  dici,  with  the  Latins. 

Parago'ce  [with  Surgeons]  that  fitnefs  of  the  Bones  to 
one  another,  that  is  dilcernable  in  their  Articulation. 

Paraco'cical,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Figure  Para- 
Pg'’- 


Parago'gicalLy  [<5f  vxfayayi,  Gr.a  Production  or 
Lengthening]  according  to  the  figure  called  Paragoge. 

Pa  r  a  gon,  [par  a  gone.  It  a!.]  a  compleat  Model  or  Pattern  ; 
alio  a  Compeer  or  Equal ;  alio  a  peerlefs  Dame,  or  Woman 
Without  cofnpare. 

•  *  A^V!C«  of  vctfjyopta,  Gr.  to  mi- 

tigatej  Medicines  for  alleviating  or  afluaging  Pain. 

Pa  racraph  [mretftiyfittpQ-,  Gr.]  afmaller  Scdlion  of  a 
Book,  where  a  Line  breaks  off,  a  Sedition  orDivifion  ;  fo,  ma¬ 
ny  Books  are  divided  into  Sections,  and  Sections  into  Pa¬ 
ragraphs.  The  Character  of  a  Paragraph  in  a  Quotation 


is 


Paracra'phe  [with  Rhetoricicians ]a  declining  or  waving 
the  Matter  in  Controverfy. 

Paracra'phe  [mAfciygcttpii,  Gr  ]  a  Writing  a  Note  in 
the  Margin  of  a  Book. 

,.?A  R  agra'phe  [with  Poets]  a  Figure,  when  after  having 
dilpatched  one  Subject,  they  pafs  on  to  another  ;  as  Hactenus 
Arvorum  cultus  &  ftdera  cceli  ■,  nunc  te  Bacche  canam. 

Paragra  phically  [of  -TctfstT/Pctai),  Gr.] Paragraphby 
Paragraph,  or  in  Paragraphs. 

.  I  aralepsis  [•a&ftiKu^.if,  Gr.]  an  omitting  or  pair¬ 
ing  by. 

Paraeipo'mena  [' ■o’agAk.nardf/.nvA ,  Gr.  i.  e.  left  out] 
a  Supplement  of  Things  omitted  or  left  put  in  fome  pre¬ 
ceding  Work  or  Treatife.  The  2  Books  of  Chronicles  in  the 
Old  Tejl ament >  fo  called  becaufe  foine  things  are  related 
there,  which  are  omitted  in  the  2  Books  of  Kings. 

Paralipsis  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Kind  of  Irony, 
wherein  that  Thing  feems  to  be  let  pafs,  which  neverthelefs 
is  defigned  to  be  infifted  on  atlarge,  with  thefe  Words,  I  fay 
nothing  of,  I  pafs  by,  &c. 

Para'lius,  a  Sort  of  Herb  or  Spurge  that  grows  near 
the  Sea. 

Parala'ctical?  c  ■  .  ,,  „ 

Parala'ctick  3  °f  0r  PertainmS  to  a  Parallax. 

Parala'ctical  Angle  [with  Ajlronomers]  is  the  Angle 
made  in  the  Center  of  the  Star,  by  2  right  Lines  drawn, 
the  one  from  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  and  the  other  from 
its  Surface.  \ 

Parallax  [parallaxis,  L.  Gr.  Variation] 

an  Arch  of  the  Heavens  intercepted  between  the  true 
Place  of  a  Star,  and  its  apparent  Place. 

Horizontal  Parallax  [with  AJlronom.]  is  when  the  Sun, 
Moon,  or  any  other  Planet  is  in  the  Horizon ;  which  is  the 
greateft  of  all ;  or  it  is  the  Difference  between  the  real 
and  apparent  Place  of  a  Planet,  when  it  is  riling  and 
fetting. 


Parallax  of  Latitude  [with  Ajlronomers]  is  an  Arch 
of  a  great  Circle  palling  by  the  Poles  of  the  apparent  Place  of 
the  Star,  and  comprehended  between  2  Circles  of  the 
Ecliptick,  equally  diftant,  one  of  which  pafles  by  the  true 
Place  of  the  Star,  ard  the  other  by  its  apparent  Place. 

Parallax  of  Longitude  [Aftron.]  an  Arch  of  the 
Ecliptick  lying  between  2  great  Circles,  one  of  which  pafles 
from  the  Poles  of  the  Ecliptick  and  the  Star’s  real  Place  ;  the 
other  from  the  faid  Poles  by  its  apparent  Place. 

Parallax  of  the  Moon  to  the  Sun  [Afron.]  is  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon  above  the  Sun. 

Parallax  of  Afcenfion  [Aftron.]  is  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  true  and  apparent  Afcention  of  a  Planet. 

Parallax  of  Declination  [Aftron.]  is  the  Difference 
between  the  true  and  apparent  Declination  of  a  Planet, 

Parallax  [in  Levelling]  is  ufed  for  the  Angle  con¬ 
tained  between  the  true  Level,  and  that  of  the  apparent 
Level. 

Parallel  [parallelus,  L.  of vrAfAKktlXQ',  Gr.]  equi - 
diftant, ;  equally  or  every  where  alike  diftant  afunder. 

A  Parallel  [TafaAAijAof,  Gr.]  a  Comparifon  of 
Perfons  and  Things  one  with  another. 

A  Parallel  [in  Geography]  a  Space  on  the  terreftrial 
Globe,  comprehended  between  2  Circles  parallel  to  the 
Equinodtial. 

,  To  Pa'rallel  [mettreen  parallele,  F.  of  srctfaAnA©-, 
Gr.]  to  make  or  run  equal  to  or  with. 

Pa  rallel  Lines  [in  Geometry]  are  fuch  Lines  as  lie 
equally  diftant  from  each  other  in  all  their  Parts  ;  fo  that  if 
they  were  infinitely  extended  they  would  never  touch, 
as  =2. 


A  Circular  Pa'rallel  [in  Geometry]  is  one  Line  or 
Circle  drawn  without  or  within  another  Circle,  as  (G)  . 

Pa'rallel  Circles  [with  Ajlronomers]  all  the  lefler  Cir¬ 
cles  ;  and  particularly  the  Circles  of  Latitude,  which  being 
parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  Equinodtial,  ferve  for 
the  more  eafy  accounting  the  Degrees  of  Latitude. 


Pa'rallel 


Parallel  Planes  [in  Cam.]  are  all  thofe  Planes, 
which  have  all  the  Perpendiculars  drawn  betwixt  them  equal 
to  each  other. 

Parallel  Rays  [in  Opticks]  are  thofe  which  keep  at  an 
equal  Diflan ce  to  each  other,  from  the  vifible  Objedt  to  the 
Eye,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the 
Objects. 

Pa'rallel  Ruler,  an  Inftrument  for  drawing  Lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other. 

Pa’rallel  Sailing,  is  the  Sailing  between  2  Places  under 
the  fame  Latitude. 

Pa'rallel  Sphere  [Aflron.]  that  Pofition  of  the  Sphere 
that  has  one  Pole  in  the  Zenith ,  and  the  other  in  the  Nadir, 
and  the  Equino&ial  in  the  Horizon. 

Parallels  [in  Gem.]  are  Lines,  which  always  keep  at 
an  equal  Diftance,  the  one  from  the  other. 

Parallels  of  Altitude  [in  AJiron.]  are  Circles  parallel 
to  the  Horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  thro’  every  Degree  and 
Minute  of  the  Meridian  between  the  Horizon  and  Zenith. 

Pa'rallels  of  Declination  [with  AJlronomers]  are  Cir¬ 
cles  parallel  to  the  Equinodlial,  fuppofed  to  pafs  thro’  every 
Degree  and  Minute  of  the  Meridian  between  the  Equinocti¬ 
al  and  each  Pole  of  the  World. 

Pa'rallels  of  Latitude  [in  Aflronomy]  arc  lefler  Circles 
of  the  Sphere  parallel  to  the  Ecliptick,  imagined  to  pafs 
thro’  every  Degree  and  Minute  of  the  Colures. 

Paralle'lism  Gr.]  the  being  pa¬ 

rallel,  parallel  Nature  or  Quality,  that  by  which  2  Things 
become  equidiftant  from  one  another. 

Paralle'lism  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  [AJiron.]  is 
the  Earth’s  keeping  its  Axis  in  itsannual  Revolution  round 
the  Sun,  or  (according  to  the  Copernican  Syftem)  in  a  Po¬ 
fition  ahvay  parallel  to  it  felf. 

Parallelism,  a  Machine  contrived  for  the  ready  and 
exadl  Reduction  or  Copying  of  Deiigns,  Schemes,  &c.  in 
any  proper  Portion,  called  alfo  a  Parallelogram,  or  Parallelo- 

grammick  Protractor. 

Parallelogram  [orAqAX\byqA[x[/.ov,  Gr.]  a  plain  Fi¬ 
gure  bounded  by  4  right  Lines,  whereof  the 
oppofite  are  parallel  one  to  the  other,  as  in  this 
Figure. 

Paralle'locram,  an  Inftrument  compofed 
of  5  Rulers  of  Brafs  or  Wood,  with  Hiding  Sockets  to  be 
fet  to  any  Proportion  for  the  inlarging  or  diminiftiing  of 
any  Map  or  Draught. 

Parallelogra'mmical  ?  [of ajet(dxxtiXo(  and yqdlf/.yi.A 

Par  a  llelogra'mm  ick  ^  Gr.]  of  or  belonging  to  a 
Parallelogram. 

Parallelogra'mmick  ProtraBor,  a  Brafs  Semicircle 
with  4  Rules  in  Form  of  a  Parallelogram,  made  to  move  to 
any  Angle ;  one  of  thofe  Rulers  is  an  Index  that  fhews  on 
the  Semicircle  the  Quantity  of  any  Angle,  either  inward 
or  outward. 

Parallelope'pid  [in  Geometry]  one  of  the  regular 

- -  Bodies  or  Solids,  comprehended  under  6  ReCf- 

A j;|  angular,  and  parallel  Surfaces,  the  oppofite 
ones  whereof  are  equal.  Geom.  fig.  38. 
Parallei.opleuron  [of  craj Axxnxoi  mdatXiv- 
for,Gr.  a  Side]  any  Figure  that  has  2  parallel  Sides. 

Pa r  a ll elopl eu ron  [with  fome  Geometric.]  an  imper- 
feCl  Parallelogram,  or  a  Sort  of  Trapezium,  having  unequal 
Angles  and  Sides ;  but  yet  not  all  fo,  in  that,  fome  of  them 
anfwer  the  one  to  the  other  ;  obferving  a  certain  Regulation 
and  Proportion  of  Parallels. 

Para'logism  [astt%cL'Kvyi<Ty.o(,  Gr.]  a  Sophiftry,  a  fallaci¬ 
ous  Way  of  Argumentation,  when  a  falfe  Conclusion  is  de¬ 
duced  from  two  Propofitions ;  or  when  a  Propofition  is 
pafied  over,  which  lhould  have  been  proved  by  the 
Way.  Or  a  Fault  committed  in  a  Demonftration,  when 
a  Confequence  is  drawn  from  Principles  that  are  falfe,  or 
not  proved. 

To  Para'locize  [paralogizare,  L.]  to  reafon  and  argue 
ibphiftically. 

Paralytical  [paralyticus,  L.  mrAqAXvTiKoS,  Gr.]  of 
or  pertaining  to  one  lick  of  a  Palfey. 

Par  a  1.  y  i  icalness  [of  paralyticus,  L.  of  m&gctMTiMt, 
Gr.  and  nefs]  palfical  Condition. 

Pakaly'tick  [ 'TrtfotAuT Gr.]  one  afflicted  with 
ihc  Palfey. 

Paraly'sis  [‘rea.^'lXvcit,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  commonly 
called  the  Palfey 

P a'rament  [in  Architect  ]  an  uniform  Courfe  of  Stones. 

Pa'rament  ?  [with  Hunters]  the  red  Flelh  between  the 

Pa'rement  ([  Skin  and  Body  of  a  iJeer. 

Parame'se  [of  arctfctpt.itrov>  Gr.]  the  Sound  of  the  5th 
String  in  Mufick;  alio  the  Note  called  B  fa— be- -mi. 


Par ame'sus  [of  and  f/iffOf,  Gr.  the  Middle]  the 

next  Finger  to  the  middle  one,  the  Ring-Finger. 

Parameter  [in  Geometry]  a  conftant  right  Line  in  feve- 
ral  of  the  Conick  Sections,  called  alfo  Latus  reBum,  or  a  third 
proportional  Line  called  Abjcijfa,  and  any  Ordinate  of  a  Pa¬ 
rabola. 

P  a'r  amount  [of para  above,  and  montar,  Span,  or  monter, 
F.  to  mount]  above,  or  over  all,  fupreme. 

Lord  Paramount  [in  our  Lazo]  the  fupreme  Lord  of 
the  Fee. 

Paramo'ur  [qui  par  at  amorem,  L.  i.  e.  who  engages 
Love]  a  Sweet-heart. 

Para'nesis  [vafetiviris,  Gr.]  a  Precept,  Admonition, 
or  InftruCtion. 

Parane'tical  [nrAqAtviTin.lt,  Gr.]  apt,  tending  to, 
or  pertaining  to  Perfuafion,  or  Admonition. 

Parane'te  [‘tTA&.vynn,  Gr.]  in  Mufick  the  Sound  of 
the  fixth  String,  fo  called  as  being  next  to  the  laft. 
Parane'te,  Diezeugmenon,  the  Note  of  d-la-fol—re. 

P a  r a n  e't e,  Hyperbolaon,  the  Note  g—fol—re—ut. 
Parane'te,  Synemmenon,  the  Note  called  c—Jol—fa. 
Parani'tes  [va&vitm,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  a  Kind 

of  Amethyft. 

Pj,RANYMFH  ['3’«£9'J't7zp©‘,  Gr.]  a  Bride-Man  or  Bride- 
Maid,  Cffr.  who  directed  the  nuptial  Solemnities,  and  took 
Care  of  the  well-ordering  of  the  Wedding. 

Paranymph  [in  the  Univerjities]  one  who  makes  a 
Speech  in  Praife  oi  thofe  who  are  commencing  DoCtors. 

Parape'gma  ['uraqnlwuyijM,  Gr.]  a  Table  or  Plate  of 
Brafs  fixed  to  a  pillar  on  which,  in  antient  Times,  Laws, 
Ordinances,  Proclamations,  (Ac.  were  engraven. 

Parapecma,  a  Table  fet  up  publickly,  giving  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of 
the  Stars,  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Hence 
Pa  r.a  peg  mat  a  [with  Afrologers]  Tables  on  which  they 
draw  Figures,  according  to  their  Art. 

Pa'rapet  [parapet  to  Ital.  of  par are,  to  defend,  mi.  petto, 
the  Breaft]  a  Breaft-Work  in  Fortification ;  a  Defence  or 
Screen  on  the  Outfide  of  a  Rampart  of  a  fortified  Place,  rai¬ 
led  6  or  7  Foot  high  to  cover  the  Soldiers  and  the  Canon 
from  the  Fire  of  the  Enemy. 

Pa'raph  ?  a  particular  Character,  Knot,  or  Flourifh, 
Pa'raphe^  which  Perfons  habituate  themfelves  to  make, 
always  in  the  fame  Manner  at  the  End  of  their  Name,  to 
prevent  their  Signature  from  being  counterfeited. 

Paraphi’mosis  [of  <mtqc2  and  qiyuuvit,  of  aiuoa, 
to  tie  with  a  Bridle,  Gr.]  a  Diforder  of  the  Penis  wherein  the 
Prepuce  is  Ihrunk,  and  withdrawn  behind  the  Glands,  fo  as 
not  to  be  capable  to  be  brought  to  cover  the  fame. 

Para'pherna  ?  [uetf  df  tiqvA  of  me  got,  befides,  and 

Parapherna'lia^;//?^  Gr.  a  Dower]  thofe 

Goods  which  a  Wife  ehallengeth  over  and  above  her  Dow¬ 
er  or  Jointure  after  her  Husband’s  Death;  as  Furniture  for 
her  Chamber,  Wearing-Apparel,  Jewels,  lAc  which  are  not 
to  be  put  into  the  Inventory  of  her  Husbands. 

Pa  raphrase  [par aphrafs,  L.  t,  Gr.]  the  ex- 

preffing  of  a  Text  in  plainer  Words,  and  more  largely,  and 
more  accommodated  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Reader. 

Fo  P a'raphrase  [paraphrafer,  F.]  to  make  a  Paraphrafe 
of,  to  comment  upon. 

Pa'raph v.A.sr[paraphraJles,  L.  of  •mpytpgyiffTnt,  Gr.]one 
who  paraphrafes  or  expounds  a  Matter  by  other  Words. 

Paraphrastical  [nupyop^c/.ffTiKoi,  Gr.] done  by  Way 
of  Paraphrafe;  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Paraphrafe. 
Paraphrastically,  by  Way  of  Paraphrafe. 
Paraphr'enesis  ?  [of  77«£9S  and  pfnj/i77f,Gr.] a  Kind  of 
Pa r aphre ni'tis  Jf.Madneis  accompanied  with  a  conti¬ 
nual  Fever ;  or,  according  to  the  modern  Phyficians,  it  is 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Mediajlinum  or  Pleura  about  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  attended  with  a  continual  Fever,  and  exquifite  Pain 
in  the  Parts  affefted,  lAc. 

Paraphrosy'ne  [maytipqoo-Cviu  Gr.]  a  flight  Kind  of 
Doting  in  the  Imagination  and  Judgment. 

Paraplegi'a,  [-m eytmXnyiA  of  magf,  and  ‘ztKtfltiv  to 
ftrike,  Gr.]  a  Palfey  that  feizes  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  be¬ 
low  the  Head ;  a  Species  of  Palfey  ufually  preceding  an  Ap- 
poplexy. 

Pararhy'thmus  Gr.]  a  Pulfe  not  fuit- 

able  to  a  Perfon’s  Age. 

Parathre'ma  [of  wagjs  and  af-Jjop,  Gr.  a  Joint]  a 
Luxation  when  a  Joint  is  a  little  flipt  from  its  Place. 

Parasa'nga,  a  Meafure  in  Perlia  in  Length  about  4. 
Englijh  Miles. 

Par  asceni'um  [of  mgc/i  and  ffnnvn,  Gr.]  the  back  Part 
of  a  Scene  or  Stage  in  a  Play-houie ;  among  the  Romans, 

that 
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that  Place  of  a  Theatre  to  which  the  Acfors  withdrew  to 
drcfs  or  undrefs. 

Parasce've  [<i£$g.<TKmn,  Gr.  Preparation]  the  Eve  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  an  Holy-day ;  efpecially  E after  Eve. 

Par asele'ne  [to^jjah i/»  of  srstfi  near,  and  mkwn, 
the  Moon,  Gr.]  a  Mock  Moon,  a  Meteor  or  Phcenomenon, 
encompaffing  the  Moon  in  Form  of  a  luminous  Ring. 

Parasio'pesis,  [mx£#cr/a'srn?/{,Gr.]  a  keeping  Silence. 

P arasio'pesis  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  Figure,  as  when  the 
Orator  fays  he  will  not  fpeak  of  fuch  a  Thing  ;  which  Inti¬ 
mation  alone  makes  it  to  be  fufficiently  underftood. 

Pa  rasite  [parafttus,  L.  of  atagga'iT&,  Gr.]  a  King  of 
Priefts,  among  the  Antients,  or  a  Minifter  of  the  Gods ;  or 
(as  others)  a  Gueft  of  the  Prieft’s  whom  he  invited  to  eat 
Part  of  the  Sacrifices  ;  hence  the  Word  is  ufed  to  fignify 
a  Smell-Feaft,  or  Frencher-Friend,  a  flattering  Spunger 
or  Hanger-on. 

Parasi'tical  [arapAS'nmot,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  Parafite. 

Parasi  tical  Plants  [with  Botanifts]  a  Sort  of  diminutive 
Plants  growing  on  Trees,  and  fo  called  from  their  Manner 
of  living  and  feeding,  which  is  altogether  on  others. 

Parasi'ticalness  [of  paraftticus,  L.  of  <3p>y<nT  tx.lt, 
Gr.  and  nefts]  Fawningnefs,  Flatteringnefs. 

Pa  rasol,  a  little  Moveable,  in  Manner  of  a  Canopy  or 
Umbrella,  born  in  the  Hand  to  skreen  the  Head  from  Sun, 
Rain,  &c.  F. 

P ar a'stades  [with  Architects]  the  Poll  or  Pillars  of  a 
Door  called  Alius,  Gr. 

Para'stae  [in  Architecture ]  the  fame  that  the  Italians 
call  Membrette,  and  we  Pilafters,  L. 

Para's tata  [with  Architects ]  a  Kind  of  Anta  or  Pi- 
lafter  built  by  the  Antients,  for  the  Support  of  an  Arch,  Gr. 

Parastatae  [with  Anatom.]  are  certain  Veflels  enwrap¬ 
ped  in  the  fame  Coat  with  the  fpermatick  Veflels,  which 
by  their  various  Windings  compofe  that  Body  that  is  fixed 
on  the  Back  of  the  Tefticles,  the  fame  as  Epidymidce. 

Parasta'tica  [with  Architects]  a  Pilafler  or  fquare  Pil¬ 
lar  fet  in  a  Wall. 

Parasyna'nche  [< 7ret^eL7uVetyX'n »  °f  v&f*  0W  dyKtiv, 
to  Suffocate,  Gr.]  an  Inflammation  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Oefophagus  or  Gullet,  attended  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  Fever. 

Para'synaxis  [nrtiBttnvdEiG  Gr.]  a  Conventicle  or  un¬ 
lawful  Meeting. 

Para'thesis  [afeipoi  Sturt!,  Gr.]  a  Grammatical  Figure, 
where  2  or  more  Subftantives  are  put  in  the  fame  Cafe, 
and  is  called  Appofition  in  Latin. 

Parathesis  [with  Printers]  the  Matter  contained  with¬ 
in  2  Crotchets. 

Parathesis  [with  Rhetoricians]  is  when  a  fmall  Hint  of 
a  Thing  is  given  to  the  Auditors,  with  a  Promife  to  enlarge 
on  it  at  fome  other  convenient  Time. 

Para'tilmus  [T«tf«'r/Apt©-  of  TafaT/AAaV,  Gr.  to 
tear  or  pluck  up]  a  Punifhment,  inflidfed  on  Adulterers  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  by  tearing  up  by  the  Roots  the  Hair 
growing  about  the  Fundament. 

Para'titla  [r^ftmkA,  Gr.]  fhort  Notes  or  Summa¬ 
ries  of  the  Titles  of  the  Digeft  and  Code. 

Paravai'l  [Com.  Law]  the  lower  Tenant,  or  he  who 
is  Tenant  to  one  who  holds  his  Fee  of  another. 

Parazo'nium  [cr«tf atyvtov,  Gr.]  a  Term  ufed  by 
Medallifts  for  a  Scepter  rounded  at  the  two  Ends,  in 
the  Manner  of  a  Truncheon  or  Commander’s  Staff ;  or  a 
Kind  of  Poniard  or  fhort  Sword,  reprefented  as  worn  at 
the  Girdle. 

To  Pa'reoil  [ parbouiller ,  F.  prob.  q.  part-boiled]  to 
boil  but  in  Part  and  not  thoroughly. 

Pa'rbuncle  [with  Sailors]  a  Rope  ufed  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Pair  of  Slings,  to  hoife  weighty  Things  into  or  out 
of  a  Ship. 

Parcae  [according  to  the  antient  Theology]  three  God- 
deffes  who  prefide  over  the  Lives  of  Men.  And  according 
to  Plato  the  Daughters  of  Neceftity  and  Deftiny.  Thefe  (as 
the  Poets  fable  it)  fpun  the  Lives  of  Men  ;  Clotho  held  the 
Diftaff  and  fpun  the  Thread  ;  Lachefts  turn’d  the  Wheel ; 
and  Atropos  cut  the  Thread  of  Life.  The  3  Parcce  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  denote  the  3  fold  Propriety  of  Time,  the  firft 
is  called  Clotho,  becaufe  all  Things  that  are  brought  to  pafs 
are  like  to  a  drawing  out  of  a  Thread  in  Ipinning,  follow¬ 
ing  one  another  in  a  continual  Succeflion  ;  they  call’d  the 
fecond  Lachefts,  and  the  Reafon  of  that  Name  is  that  all 
Things  that  are  deftined  to  every  one  at  his  Nativity  happen 
as  it  were  by  a  certain  Lot ;  the  third  is  called  Atropos, 
becaufe  thofe  Things  that  have  been  difpos’d  and  decreed  by 
her  can  by  no  means  be  averted.  Clotho  is  fometimes  repre¬ 


fented  in  a  long  Robe  of  divers  Colours,  and  with  a 
Crown  on  her  Head  adorned  with  7  Stars,  and  holding  a 
iJiltaff  in  her  Hand ;  Lachefts  in  a  Robe  befpangled  with 
Stars,  and  holding  a  Spindle  in  her  Hand;  and  Atropos 
Cl,0tohelin  a  bbck  Robe>  “d  cutting  the  Thread  with  a  Pair 
of  Scmars.  Lucian  reprefents  them  after  a  different  Manner, 
““  3  P001;  oW  Women,  one  holding  a  Diftaff,  another  a 
Wheel  and  another  a  Pair  of  Sciffars,  having  their  Heads 
adorned  with  large  Locks  of  Wool  mixt  with  Daffodils. 

•  /°dPa>CEL  out  parcelle,  F.]  to  divide  or  diftribute 
into  Parcels. 

A  Pa'rcel  [of  parcelfe,  F.]  Part,  Portion,  a  Bundle. 

I  o  Parcel  a  Seam  [Sea  r  hr  a/e]  is  to  lay  a  narrow  Piece 
of  Canvafs  about  an  Hand’s  breadth  upon  the  Seam  of  a 
Ship  that  has  been  newly  calked,  and  afterwards  to  daub  it 
over  with  Tar. 

Pa'rcel  Makers  [in  the  Exchequer]  two  Officers,  who 
make  the  Parcels  of  the  Efcheator’s  Accounts,  and  dlie- 
ver  the  fame  to  one  of  the  Auditors  of  that  Court. 

Pa'rceners  [Com.  Law]  is  when  one  dies  polfefl  of  an 
Eifate,  and  has  Iflue  only  Daughters ;  fo  that  the  Lands  de- 
fcend  to  thofe  Daughters,  who  are  called  Parceners,  and  are 
but  as  one  Heir  ;  alfo  if  Sifters  are  Heir  to  one  who  has  no 
Iffue. 

Pa'rceners  [according  to  Cuftom]  are  the  Sons  of  a 
Man  who  dies  having  Poifeflion  of  Lands  in  Gavel  Kind,  as 
in  Kent,  and  fome  other  franchifed  Places. 

To  Parch  [prob.  of  percoquere,  L.]  to  burn  or  dry  up, 
as  a  hot  Sun  or  Fire,  that  which  is  near  it. 

Pa  rching  [prob.  of  percoqttcns,  L.]burning  or  drying  up. 

Pa'rchingness,  burning,  £sV.  Quality. 

Pa'rchment  [parchemin,  F.  of  pergamena,  L.  of  Per- 
gamus  in  Afta  the  Lefts,  becaufe  invented  there,  when  Ptole¬ 
my  prohibited  the  Exportation  of  Paper  from  Egypt]  Skins 
of  Sheep,  &c.  dreffed  for  writing. 

P a'rcinary  [in  Law]  a  holding  or  pofleffing  of  Land 
by  joint  Tenants,  otherwife  called  Coparceners,  pro  indivifto , 
i.  e.  without  dividing  the  common  Inheritance. 

Parco  FraCto,  a  Writ  which  lies  againft  him,  who  vio¬ 
lently  breaks  open  a  Pound  and  takes  out  thence  Beafts  that 
were  lawfully  impounded,  for  fome  Trefpafs  done. 

Pa'rcus  [old  Rec.]  a  Pound  to  confine  trefpaffing  or 
ftraying  Cattle  in. 

Pa'rdon  [perdono,  Ital.]  Forgivenefs,  efpecially  that 
which  God  gives  to  Sinners. 

Pa'rdon  [in  Law]  a  Remiffion  or  Forgivenefs  of  a  Felo¬ 
nious  or  other  Offence  againft  the  King. 

P a'rdon  [in  Canon  Law]  an  Indulgence  which  the  Pope 
grants  to  fuppofed  Penitents,  for  the  Remiffion  of  the  Pain 
of  Purgatory. 

Pa'rdon  [ex  gratia  Regis]  is  fuch  a  Pardon  as  the  King 
affords  with  fome  fpecial  Regard  to  the  Perfon,  or  fome 
other  Circumftances,  L. 

Pa'rdon  [by  the  Courfte  of  Lazu]  is  fuch  as  the  Law  of 
Equity  allows  for  a  light  Offence. 

Pa'rdon  Church-Yard,  a  Place  formerly  on  the  North 
Side  of  St.  Pauls  Church;  this  was  a  large  Cloifter,  and  a 
Chapel  built  by  King  Stephen,  invironing  a  Plot  of  Ground  ; 
about  this  Cloifter  was  artificially  and  richly  painted  the 
Dance  of  Machabray  or  Dance  of  Death,  commonly  called 
the  Dance  of  St.  Paul's,  the  like  of  which  was  painted  about 
St.  Innocents  at  Paris.  The  Metres  or  Poefy  of  this 
Dance  were  tranflated  out  of  French  into  Engliftb,  by  John 
Lidgate,  Monk  of  Bury,  and  with  the  Piflure  of  Death  lead¬ 
ing  all  Eftates,  painted  about  the  Cloifter.  The  Monuments 
in  this  Cloifter,  both  for  Number  and  Workmanfhip,  exceed¬ 
ed  all  that  were  in  St.  Paul's  Church;  all  which  were  demo- 
lifhed  in  the  Year  1549,  by  the  Command  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerftet. 

To  Pa'rdon  [Pardonner,  F.]  to  forgive  an  Offence, 
by  remitting  the  Punifhment  due  to  it. 

Pa'rdonable  [pardonable,  F.]  that  may  be  pardoned. 

Pa'rdonabi.eness  [of  pardonable,  F.  and  nefts]  capable 
of  being  pardoned  or  forgiven. 

Pa'rdoners  [antient  Guftoms]  Perfons  who  carried  about 
the  Pope’s  Indulgences,  and  fold  them  to  any  that  would 
buy  them. 

To  Pa're  [prob  of  parer,  F.  to  trim,  or  feparare,  L.  to 
feparate]  to  cut  off  by  little,  and  little. 

Pare'cbasis  [iraqi Gr.]  a  Rhetorical  Figure, 
where  the  main  Subjedl  is  departed  from. 

Pareche^sis  [Rhetorick]  a  Refemblance  of  a  Thing,  3 
Figure  the  fame  as  Allufto  in  Latin. 

Pare'gmenon  ['xa.fiyicf.vov,  Gr  a  Derivative]  a  Rhe¬ 
torical  Figure,  which  joins  Words  together,  which  are 
derived  one  from  another,  as  Wifte,  Wiftdom,  Sec. 

6  C  Pare- 


Pareco'ricks  [irtttriyoeiK’ti  of  ntctfMyofio,  to  mi¬ 
tigate,  G/-.]  Medicines  which  comfort,  mitigate,  and  af- 
fuage  Pain. 

Pareil,  equal,  alike,  F. 

Parelcon  [vreLffiKnov,  Gr.]  a  drawing  out  into 
length^  a  Grammatical  Figure,  in  which  a  Word  or  Sylla¬ 
ble  is  added  to  the  End  of  another,  as  etiamnum. 

Pare'lium  ?[vctf(iKtov,  Gr.]  a  mock  Sun,  a  Meteor 

Parhe'lion  3  appearing  on  each  Side  of  the  Sun. 

Pare  ira  Brava,  the  Root  of  a  Plant  growing  in  Mexico, 
&c.  accounted  a  Specifick  for  the  Cure  of  the  Stone  and  Gra¬ 
vel. 

Pare'ment  [with  Arebit.]  an  uniform  Courfe  of  Stones. 

Pare'menTs,  the  Ornaments  of  an  Altar. 

Pare'mptosis  [‘Tctj4pt7?anwf,  Gr.]  a  falling  or  com¬ 
ing  in  between. 

Pare'mptosis  [with  Grammarians]  a  Figure  when  a  Let¬ 
ter  is  added  in  the  Middle  of  a  Word,  as  -njoKK  for  mA/f* 
a  City. 

Pare'mptosis  [with  Phyficians]  is  when  the  Blood  Aides 
from  the  Heart  into  the  great  Artery. 

Pare'ncephalos  [of  rrafiyx^P^of  of near,  and 
iyyifetKof,  the  Brain]  the  lame  as  the  Cerebellum. 

Pare'nchyma  [mafiy^v/ua,  Gr.  Effuffion  of]  thofe 
Bowels,  thro’  which  the  Blood  paffes  for  its  better  Fermen¬ 
tation,  or  the  peculiar  Subftance  of  feveral  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Animals,  as  the  Heart,  Liver,  Lungs,  Spleen,  &c. 
alfo  fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  all  the  Bowels. 

Pare'nchyma  of  a  Plant  [according  to  Dr.  Grew]  the 
Pith,  or  Pulp,  or  that  inner  Part  of  the  Plant,  through 
which  the  Juice  is  fuppofed  to  be  dillributed. 

Pare'nchymous  Parts  [in  old  Anatomy ]  fuch  AeAiy 
Parts  of  the  Body  as  fill  up  the  void  Spaces  between  the 
VeAels,  and  do  not  confift  of  VefTels  themfelves  :  But  it  has 
Ance  been  difcovered  by  Means  of  Microfcopes,  that  all  the 
Parts  of  an  animal  Body  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  Network  of 
fmall  VeAels  and  Canals. 

Pa'rent  [parens,  L.]  a  Father  or  Mother. 

Pa'rentace,  Parents,  Father  or  Mother,  fsfr.  F. 

Parenta'l  \_par entails,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Parents. 

De  Pa'rentale  fe  Pollere  [in  antient  Cuftoms]  a  Re¬ 
nunciation  of  ones  Kindred  and  Family,  which  was  done  in 
open  Court  before  the  Judge,  and  in  the  Prefence  of  12 
Men,  who  made  oath  that  they  believed  it  was  done  for  juft 
Caufe. 

Parenta'lia  [among  the  Romans']  Solemnities  and  Ban¬ 
quets  held  at  the  Obfequies  of  Relations  and  Friends,  L. 

Parenta'tion,  the  Performance  of  fuch  Solemnities. 

Pare'nthesis,  the  Marks  (  )  that  include  a  Claufe  that 
is  put  into  a  Sentence,  which  may  be  left  out  in  reading, 
and  yet  the  Senfe  remain  intire. 

Pare'nthesis  [orafiv^tinf,  Gr.]  an  Interpofition,  a 
putting  between. 

Pare'nthesis  [with  Grammarians ]  a  Figure  when  fome 
Vowel  is  put  into  a  Middle  of  a  Word,  as  v*<rot  for  p&aoS. 

Pare'nticipE  [ parenticida ,  parenticidium,  L.]  a  Killer, 
or  the  Killing  of  a  Father  or  Mother. 

GoodPA'RENTs  [Hieroglyphic ally]  are  reprefented  by  the 
Pelican,  who,  as  it  is  reported,  will  caft  herfelf  into  the 
Flames,  kindled  about  the  Neft  where  her  young  ones  lye, 
to  deliver  them  from  the  imminent  Danger. 

Pare  re  [in  Trajfick]  a  Term  borrowed  from  the  Italians, 
fignifying  Advice  or  Counfel  of  a  Merchant  or  Perfon  nego¬ 
tiating  ;  for  that  fuch  a  Perfon  being  confulted  on  any  Point 
introduces  his  Anfwer  in  Italian  with  a  mi  pare,  i.  e.  it 
fcems  to  me,  or  I  think.  This  begins  to  be  naturalized 
with  us. 

Pare'rga  [oragifyd  or  ora.^yov,  Gr.]  an  Appendix. 

Pare'rca  [in  ArchiteSlure ]  Additions  or  Appendages, 
made  by  Way  of  Ornament  to  a  principal  Work. 

Pare'rga  [in  Painting]  little  Pieces  or  Compartiments 
on  the  Sides  or  in  the  Corners  of  the  principal  Piece. 

P  are's  is,  the  Difeafe  called  the  Palfey. 

Pa'rget  [prob.  of  paries ,  L.  a  Wall]  Plaifter  for  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Wall. 

Pa'rceter,  a  Plaifterer. 

Pa'rceting  [insert.  Etym.  except  of  paries,  L.  a  Wall] 
Plaiftering  of  Walls,  Cielings,  &r. 

Parieta'lia  ojfa  [in  Anatomy]  the  3d  and  4th  Bones  of 
the  Cranium,  fo  called  becaule  they  form  the  Parictes  or  Sides 
of  the  Head,  L. 

Parie'tals,  fee  Parietalia. 

Parieta'ria  [with  Botanijls ]  the  Herb  Pellitory  of  the 
Wall,  L. 

■  Parie'tes  Walls  [in  Anatomy]  the  Inclofures  or  Mem- 
brances  which  ltop  up  or  clofe  the  hallow  Parts  of  Bodies. 


Pa'ris,  the  Herb  True-Love,  or  One-Berry. 

Parhelion  [Ta^Kitv,  Gr.]  a  mock  Sun. 

Parhypate  Gr.]  the  Sound  of  the  String 

of  a  Mufical  Inftrument,  that  is  next  to  the  Bafe. 

Parian  Marble,  an  excellent  Sort  of  white  Marble. 

Pari'lity  [parilitas,  L.]  likenefs. 

Pa'rish  [paroijfe,  F.  parochia,  I..]  a  Diftrid,  DiviAon 
of  a  City,  Hundred,  l$c.  which  has  particular  Officers, 
and  in  ecclefiaftical  Affairs,  is  under  the  Charge  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  Prieft.  See  Parochia. 

Pari'shioner  [parochus,  L.  paroijjien,  F.]  an  Inhabitant 
of  a  Parifti,  or  fuch  a  Diftrifl. 

Pari'sthmia  of  sratfa  near,  and  'ISuiov,  a 

Part  of  the  Throat  fo  named,  Gr.]  two  Glandules  or  Ker¬ 
nels  joined  together,  and  having  one  common  Cavity 
which  opens  into  the  Mouth,  the  fame  as  Tunfillas  and  Amyg¬ 
dala  ;  they  ferve  to  emit  a  ftimy  Matter  into  the  Mouth. 

Parisylla'bical  Nouns  [in  Gram.]  fuch  as  confift  of 
equal  Syllables,  or  which  have  not  more  Syllables  in  one 
Cafe  than  in  another. 

Pa'rity  [paritas,  L.]  equalnefs,  equality. 

Park  [pare,  F.  peapnoc,  Sax.]  an  Inclofure  flocked 
with  Bealls  of  Chafe. 

Park  of  Artillery  [in  a  Camp]  a  Poll  out  of  Cannon 
Shot ;  where  the  Cannon,  artificial  Fires,  Powder,  and  other 
warlike  Ammunition  are  kept  and  guarded. 

Park  of  Provijions  [in  a  Camp]  a  Place  in  the  Rear  of 
every  Regiment  which  is  taken  up  by  the  Sutlers  who  follow 
the  Army  with  Provifions,  and  fell  them  to  the  Soldiers. 

Park  [for  Fijhing]  a  very  large  Net  difpofed  on  the 
Brink  of  the  Sea,  having  only  one  Hole  that  looks  towards 
the  Shore,  and  which  becomes  dry  after  the  Flood  is  gone 
off;  fo  that  the  Filh  has  no  Way  to  left  to  efcape. 

Park  [with  Shepherds]  a  moveable  Palifade  fet  up  in  the 
Field,  to  inclofe  the  Sheep  in  to  feed  in  the  Night-Time. 

Park  Bote  [in  Law]  a  being  free  from  the  Duty  of  in- 
clofing  a  Park. 

Park  Leaves,  an  Herb. 

Pa'rle  [of  Parler,  F.]  a  Talking,  Difcourfe,  Milton . 

To  Pa'rley  [of  Parler,  F.j  to  confer  or  talk  with. 

.T°  Pa  rley  [of  Parler,  F.  to  fpeak]  a  Conference 
with  an  Enemy  about  fome  Affair  or  Propofal. 

To  beat  a  Parley  1  [military  Pbrafe]  is  to  give  the 

To  found  a  Parley 3  Signal  for  fuch  a  Conference,  by 
beat  of  Drum  or  found  of  Trumpet;  which  is  ufually  done 
by  the  Befieged,  in  order  to  furrender  the  Place  upon  Condi¬ 
tions  or  Terms,  and  alfo  by  the  Befiegers,  to  have  Liberty 
to  bury  their  Dead. 

Parliament  [parlement  of  parlementer,  F.]  the  Senate 
or  chief  Council  of  a  Nation ;  efpecially  in  England  and 
France.  They  meet  together  to  make  or  alter  Laws,  and 
to  debate  Matters  of  Importance  relating  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  confifts  of  the  3  Eftates  of  the  Realm,  the 
King,  the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the 
Commons. 

Parliament  [in  the  Inns  of  Court]  the  Members  be¬ 
ing  convened  together  to  confult  about  the  common  Affairs 
of  their  refpedlive  Houfes. 

Parliamentary  [parliamentaire,  F.]  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  agreeable  with  the  Method  of  Parliament. 

Parliame'ntariness,  the  being  according  to  the  Rules, 
Method,  or  Authority  of  a  Parliament. 

Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  an  Officer  who  records  all 
A£ts  done  in  this  high  Court,  and  engroffes  them  fairly  in 
Parchment  Rolls,  in  order  to  be  kept  for  Pofterity. 

Parl iame'ntum,  Indofiorum,  i.  e.  the  Parliament  of 
the  Unlearned,  a  Parliament  held  at  Coventry  the  6th  of 
Henry  IV.  fo  called,  becaufe  by  fpecial  Precept  to  the  She¬ 
riffs  of  the  Counties,  no  Perfon  was  to  be  called  that  was 
skill’d  in  the  Law. 

Parliame'ntum  Infanum,  i.  e.  the  mad  Parliament,  held 
at  Oxford,  in  the  41ft  of  Henry  III.  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
Lords  came  with  great  Retinues  of  armed  Men,  and  many 
Matters  were  violently  tranfaded  again!!  the  King’s  Prero¬ 
gative. 

Parliame'ntum  diabolicum,  i.  e.  the devililh  Parliament,  a 
Parliament  held  at  Coventry,  the  38th  of  Henry  VI.  wherein 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  afterwards  crowned  King, 
was  attainted. 

Parliame'ntum  de  la  bonde,  a  Parliament  in  the  Time 
of  King  Edtvard  JI.  to  which  the  Barons  came  armed 
W'ith  coloured  Bands  on  their  Sleeves  for  Dillindion  againft 
the  2  Spencers. 

Pa'rlour  [parloir,  F.  prob.  of  parler,  F.  to  fpeak]  a 
lower  Room  for  the  Entertainment  of  Company. 
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Pa'klour  [in  Nunneries ]  a  little  Room  or  Clolet  where 
People  talk  to  the  Nuns  thtough  a  grated  Window. 

Pa'lous  [of  parilis,  L.  or  peerlefs]  not  to  be  equalled, 
matchlefs. 

Pa'rlous  [of  pertllous]  dangerous,  fhrewd,  fubtil. 

Pa'rlousness  [q.  peerkfnefs,  F.]  uncapablcnefs  of  be¬ 
ing  equalled,  fpoken  commonly  in  an  ill  Senfe. 

Pa'rma  [with  Antiquaries ]  a  Sort  of  antient  Buckler. 

Parme'san  [of  Parma  in  Italy’]  a  Sort  of  delicate 
Cheefe. 

Pa'rnel  [q.  d.  Petrcnilla ,  the  proper  Name  of  a  Wo¬ 
man]  a  lafeivious  Woman,  a  confident  Girl. 

Paro'chia  [«T«t?<»JCi*,  Gr.]  an  Affembly  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  Inhabitants - 

Parochia,  or  Parifh,  did  antiently  fignify  what  we  now 
call  the  Diocefs  of  aBifhop  ;  but  at  this  Day  it  is  the  Circuit 
of  Ground  in  w'hich  the  People  that  belong  to  one  Church 
inhabit,  and  the  particular  Charge  of  the  fecular  Pried.  Cam¬ 
den  lays,  that  this  Realm  was  firft  divided  into  Parifhes  by 
Honorius  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Anne  Chrijli  636,  who 
reckons  2984  Parifhes.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  Parifhes  were  di¬ 
vided  by  the  Lateran  Council,  before  which  every  Man 
obliged  to  pay  Tithes,  paid  them  to  what  Pried  he  pleas’d  ; 
but  they  decreed  that  every  Man  fhould  pay  them  to  his 
Parifh  Pried. 

Paro'chial  \_parochialis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Pa¬ 
rifh.  _ 

Parochi'anus  [old  Writers]  any  Perfon  living  within 
the  Diocefs  or  Juritdidtion  of  a  Bifhop. 

Paro'dick.  Degree  [in  an  Equation]  the  feveral  regular 
Terms,  in  a  quadratick,  cubick,  or  biquadratic^  Equation, 
{3V.  the  Indices  of  whofe  Powers  afeend  or  defeend  orderly, 
in  an  arithmetical  Progreffion. 

Parodo'ntides  [■7ratfOtPoET/</'»f>  Gr.]  certain  Swellings 
in  the  Gums.  ^  , 

Pa'rody  [parodia,  L.  of  t a.qoJ'iet  of  nra.qd  by  and  o/oj, 
Gr.  a  W'ay,  q.  d.  trite,  or  palling  current  among  the  People] 
a  popular  Maxim,  Adage  or  Proverb  ;  alfo  a  poetical  Plea- 
fantry,  confiding  in  applying  the  Verfes  of  fome  Perfon^,  by 
Way  of  Ridicule,  to  another,  or  in  turning  a  ferious  Work 
into  Burlefque,  by  endeavouring  as  near  as  can  be  to  obferve 
,the  fame  Words,  Rhimes,  and  Cadences. 

Paroi'mia  [nretqoi (jua,  Gr.]  a  Proverb, 
t  Paroi'mia  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  proverbial  Manner  of 
fpeaking  ;  alfo  the  Continuation  of  a  Trope  or  Figure 
with  refpect  to  the  common  Ufe,  as  towafh  an  Ethiopian  and 
a  Brick. 

'  Parol  Arrejl  [in  Law]  an  Arred  by  Word  of  Mouth. 

Parol  Demurrer  [in  Law]  a  Privilege  allow’d  to  an  In¬ 
fant,  who  is  fued  concerning  Lands  which  came  to  him  by 
Dcfcent. 

Paro'la,  a  Word  or  Words,  Ital. 

Paro'la  [in  Mujick  Books]  thofe  Words  of  which  a  Song 
or  Cantata  is  compos’d. 

Paro'le,  Word,  Promife,  F.  as  Parole  of  Honour. 

Paro'le  [in  Law]  a  Plea  in  Court. 

Paro'le  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  is  when  a  Prifoner  of  War  is 
permitted  to  go  into  his  own  Country,  or  to  his  own  Party, 
upon  his  Promife  to  return  at  a  Time  appointed,  if  not  ex¬ 
changed.  ,  .  w  . 

Leafe  Paro'le  [in  Law]  a  Leafe  by  Word  of  Mouth,  in 

didinftion  to  one  in  writing. 

Will  Paro'le,  fee  Will. 

Paro'li  [in  Gaming]  the  Double  of  what  was  laid  at 
Stake  before. 

Paro'moeon  [nrafopcoiov,  of  tt^sep  oty.o», by,  or  according 
to  the  Way,  or  eipet ),  Gr.  a  Way]  a  Proverb  ;  alio  a  Fi¬ 
gure  ufed  by  Grammarians,  in  which  all  the  Words  of  a 
Sentence  begin  with  the  fame  Letter,  is’e.  as  O  Fite,  tute, 
Tati,  tibi  tanta  Tyranne  tulijli ■  And  alfo  when  feveral 
Verbs  or  Nouns  are  produced  like  the  former,  only  with  a 
little  Variation  of  the  Tenfes  and  Cafes. 

Paronomasi'a  [Jfefyopuifftai,  of  'UfoaQco,  to  allude 
to  a  Name,  Gr.  i.  e.  a  Likenefs  in  Words]  a  Figure  in 
Rhetorick,  in  which  by  the  Change  of  a  Letter  or  Syllable, 
feveral  Things  are  alluded  to,  as  bolder  in  a  Buttery  us  an  a 
Battery.  This  Figure  is  by  the  Latins  called  Agnominatio. 

Paronychi'a  [nret^opv’)(i<t,  of  rsfeep.  near,  and  b-v£  the 
Nail,  Gr.]  a  preternatural  Swelling  or  Sore  under  the  Root 
of  the  Nail  of  ones  Finger;  a  Felon  or  Whitlow,  the  fame 

as  panaratium.  >  tr  u 

Paronychi'a  foliis  rutaceis  [with  Botanijis]  the  Herb 

Whitlow-wort,  Rue,  L.  _ 

Paro'ptesis  [xafoTi7»97?>  Gr.]  a  Rolling  or  Boiling.  . 

Pa ro ptes is  [with  Surgeons]  a  Kind  of  Burning,  anti¬ 
ently  ufed  in  feveral  Difeafes. 


Pap.o'tides  [-rafojTcfff  of<©^f  near,  andhroj,  gen.  of  J*. 
an  Ear,  Gr.]  certain  Glandules  or  Kernels  under  and  behind 
the  Ears,  whofe  Ufe  is  to  {Lengthen  the  Partition  of  the 
Veffels,  and  to  foak  up  the  Moifture  of  the  Brain  ;  alfo  a 
Swelling  of  tlfofe  Kernels,  commonly  called  a  Swelling  of 
the  Almonds  of  the  Ears. 

Paro'xism  [mct(yZiffiab<  of  nr&gyl'vva,  to  make  very 
fharp,  Gr  ]  the  Accefs  or  coming  on  of  a  Fit  of  a  Fever, 
Ague,  or  other  Dillemper. 

Parpunctum ?  [old  Writ.]  a  Coat  of  Mail,  a  Doublet 
Perpunctum^  lined  and  quilted  for  defenfive  Armour. 
Parrels  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  Frames  that  are  made  of 
Trucks,  Ribs,  and  Ropes,  which  go  about  the  Malls,  and 
are  made  fall  to  the  Yards  at  both  Ends  ;  lo  that  the  Yards 
may  Aide  up  and  down  the  Malls  by  them. 

Parrhesi'a  [ora fpiicf*,  Gr.]  Boldnefs,  or  Liberty  of 
Speech. 

Parrhesi'a  [with  Botar.ifts]  a  Figure,  when  one  fpeaks 
boldly  and  freely  about  Matters  difpleafing  to  others,  or  liable 
to  Envy. 

Pa'rricide  [parricida,  parricidium,  L  ]  the  Killer  or 
Killing  of  a  Father  or  Parent;  alfo  Treafon  againll  ones 
Country  :  For  the  former  the  Roman  Law  ordained  this  Pu- 
nilhment,  that  the  Perfon  convidled  of  this  Crime,  fhould 
be  firft  whipped  ’till  the  Blood  came,  and  then  Ihould  be  ty’d 
up  in  a  Leathern  Sack,  together  with  a  Dog,  an  Ape,  a 
Cock,  and  a  Viper,  and  fo  thrown  into  the  next  River. 
Pa'rrot  [perroquet,  F.]  a  fpeaking  Bird  well  known. 

A  Pa'rrot  [Hieroglyphic ally]  was  pidlured  to  reprefent 
an  eloquent  Man  ;  becaufe  no  other  Bird  can  better  exprels 
it  felf. 

Pa'rrying  [in  Fencing]  the  Aclion  of  faving  a  Man’s 
felf,  or  Having  off  the"  Strokes,  &c.  offered  him  by 
another. 

To  Parse  [q.  dividere  in  partes,  L.  to  divide  into  Parts] 
to  expound  a  Leffon  according  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar. 

Parsimo'nious  [parfimonicus ,  L.]  faving,  thrifty,  {pa¬ 
ring.  • 

Parsimo'niousness 7  [of  parfimonia ,  L.  and  nef]  Spa- 
Pa'rsimony  S  ringnefs,  Thriftinefs. 

Pa'rsly  [par fix t Brit,  petrofelinum,  L.  ctst qoanxivov,  Gr.] 
an  Herb. 

Macedonian Pa'rsley,  Hedge-Parfley,  Pert,  feveral  Herbs. 
Pa'rsnip  [prob.  of  pajlinaca,  L.]  an  edible  Root  well 
known. 

Pa'rson  [prob.  q.  Par  iff  Son,  or  of  Perfon  a]  the  Mimfter 
Reftor  of  or  a  Parifh ;  prob.  fo  called,  becaufe  he  reprefents 
that  Church,  and  bears  the  Perfon  of  it. 

Parson  imparfonne  [in  Law]  one  who  is  put  in  Poffeffron 
of  a  Church,  whether  Appropriate  or  Prefentative,  by  the 
Aft  of  another. 

Mortal?  a' rson,  a  Title  formerly  ufed  for  a  Reflor  of  a 
Church  made  for  his  own  Life. 

Immortal  Pa'rson,  a  Collegiate  or  conventual  Body,  to 
whom  the  Church  is  for  ever  appropriated. 

Pa'rson  age,  a  fpiritual  Living,  compofed  of  Glebe  Land, 
Tithes,  and  other  Offerings  of  the  People  fet  apart  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Minifter  of  a  particular  Church  ;  alfo 
the  Manfion-Houfe  of  the  Parfon. 

Pa'rt  [pars,  L.]  a  Piece  of  any  Thing,  Share,  a  Portion 
of  fome  Whole  coniidered  as  divided  or  divifible. 

Pa'rt  [with  Anat.]  is  that  of  which  the  whole  Body  is 
compofed,  and  partakes  with  it  of  common  Life  and  Senfe. 

Pa'rt  [in  Logick]  is  that  which  refers  to  lome  Univerfal 
as  its  whole,  in  which  Senfe  the  Species  are  the  Parts  of  a 

Genus,  See.  , 

Pa'rt  [with  Mathcm.]  is  a  leffer  Quantity  compared 

with  a  greater.  . ,  .  r 

To  Pa'rt  [partire,  L.]  to  divide  into  Parts,  to  feparate. 
Proportional  Pa'rt  [Mathemataticians]  aPart,  or  Number 
agreeable,  and  Analogous  to  fome  other  Number  or  Part;  or 
a  Medium  to  find  out  fome  Number  or  Part  unknown  by 

Proportion  and  Equality  of  Reafon. 

Pa'rt  of  Fortune  [in  Apology]  is  the  Place  from  whence 
the  Moon  takes  her  Progrefs  at  the  very  Moment  m  which 
the  Sun  rifes  from  the  Point  of  the  Ealt. 

Pa'rt  7  [in  riding  Academies]  the  Move  and  Aduon 
De'part  (of  a  Horle  when  put  on  at  full  Speed. 

A  Phffual  Part,  is  that  which  tho’  it  enter  the  Compo- 
fition  of  the  whole,  may  yet  be  confidered  apart,  and  under 

its  own  diftindl  Idea.  ,  .  ,  n 

Effential  Pa'rt,  is  that  whereby,  with  the  Concurrence 
of  fome  others,  an  effential  Whole  is  conftitutcd,  as  the 
Body  and  Soul  are  the  effential  Tarts  of  a  Man. 

Aliquant  Pa'rt,  is  a  Quantity  which  being  repeated  any 
Number  of  Times,  becomes  always  either  greater  or  lels  than 
the  whole }  thus  5  is  an  aliquant  Part  of  17* 
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Aliquot  Part,  a  Quantity  which  being  repeated  any 
Number  of  Times,  becomes  equal  to  an  Integer,  as  6  is 
an  aliquot  Part  of  24. 

An  Integral  ^  „  7  is  that  which  is  neceffary  to  the 

An  Integrant  \  ™RT  £  Integrity  of  the  whole,  as  a 
Head  or  Arm  is  to  a  Man. 

Part  [in  Mufick]  a  Piece  of  the  Score  or  Partition,  writ¬ 
ten  by  itfelf  for  the  Conveniency  of  the  Mufician. 

A  Subjunttive  or  Potential  Pa'rt  [with  Logicians]  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  forne  univerfal  Whole,  as  John  and 
Thomas,  in  Man,  a  Man,  and  a  Lion  in  Animal. 

Pa'rtace,  a  Partition,  a  Sharing,  or  Dividing. 

To  Partake,  [of part  andtager,  Dan,  or  taifecn,  Du.] 
to  take  Part  of  or  with. 

Parta'ker,  a  Sharer,  or  that  takes  Part  in  any  Thing. 

Pa'rted  [  partitas,  L.  parti,  F.]  divided  into  Parts. 

Parte'rre  [with  Gardeners]  that  open  Part  of  a  Gar¬ 
den  into  which  Perfons  enter  coining  out  of  the  Houfe  com¬ 
monly  let  with  Flowers,  or  divided  into  Beds,  or  encom- 
paffed  with  Platbands. 

Partes  finis,  &c.  an  Exception  taken  againfl  a  Fine 
levied. 

Parthe'nis  7  [trctqd-ivtf,]  the  Herb  called  {linking 

Parthenium  ^May-Weed.  L. 

Partial  [of pars,  L.]  biaffed  to  one’s  Intereft  or  Par- 
ty,  F. 

Partia'lity  7  [partialil'e,  F.]  a  fiding  too  much  with 

Pa'rtialness  £  a  Party  ;  a  being  more  on  the  one  Side 
than  the  other. 

Pa'rtible,  that  may  be  parted. 

To  Participate  [participatum,  L.]  to  partake  of,  to 
have  a  Share  in. 

Participation,  a  taking  Part  of,  or  with,  L. 

Partici'pial  [with  Grammarians]  of,  or  belonging  to, 
or  that  is  of  the  Nature  of  a  Participle. 

A  Participial,  an  Adjeftive  derived  of  a  Verb,  tho’ 
not  an  abfolute  Participle. 

Pa'rticiple  [ participium,  L.]  one  of  the  8  Parts  of 
Speech,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  partakes  both  of  a  Noun  and  a 
Verb,  as  teaching,  taught,  &c. 

Pa'rticle  \_particula,  L.]  a  fmall  Parcel,  or  little  Part; 
in  Speech,  a  fmall  or  undeclinable  Word. 

Pa'ticles  [in  Phyficks]  the  minute  Parts  of  a  Body,  of 
an  Affemblage  or  Coalition  of  feveral  or  many  of  which 
natural  Bodies  are  compofed. 

Particular  \_particularis ,  L.]  proper,  peculiar,  lingu¬ 
lar  ;  extraordinary,  uncommon,  intimate,  familiar. 

A  Particular  \particulare,  L.]  a  particular  Circum- 
llance ;  alfo  an  Inventory  of  Goods. 

Parti cularist  [with  polemical  Divines]  one  who  holds 
particular  Grace,  i.  e.  that  Chrift  died  for  the  Eledt  only, 
(jfc.  not  for  Mankind  in  general. 

Particularity  7  [of particularis,  L.  and  nefs]  Pecu- 
Parti'cularness 5 liarnefs,  Singularnefs. 

To  Particularize  [ particularifer ,  F.]  to  enlarge  up¬ 
on  Particulars;  to  give  a  particular  Account  of. 

Parti'le  [partilis,  L.]  divifible. 

Parti'le  Afpedt  [with  Afirologers]  the  moft  exadt  and 
full  Afpedl  that  can  be;  fo  termed, becaufe  it  confifts precifely 
in  fo  many  Parts  or  Degrees,  as  are  requifite  to  compleat  it 
even  to  a  Degree. 

Parting  [with  Refiners]  one  of  thejr  Methods  of  fepara- 
ting  Gold  and  Silver,  which  is  done  by  Aquafortis. 

Pa'rtisan  [ partifane ,  F.]  a  Kind  0f  Halbert. 

Pa'rt isan,  a  Favourer  or  Abettor  0fa  Party. 

Pa  rtisan  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  one  who  is  very  dextrous 
at  commanding  a  Party,  and  knowing  the  Country  very 
well,  is  employ’d  in  furprizing  the  Enemies  Convoys,  or  in 
getting  Intelligence. 

Pa  r  i  isan  Party  [Milit.  Term]  a  fmall  Body  of  Infantry 
commanded  by  a  Partifan,  to  make  an  Incurfion  upon  the 
Enemy,  to  lurk  about  their  Camp,  to  diflurb  their  Foragers, 
and  to  intercept  their  Convoys. 

Partition, a  Parting,  Sharing,  or  Dividing,  F.  of  L. 

Partition  [in  Carpentry]  that  which  divides  a  Room 
or  Apartment  from  another. 

Parti'tion  [in  Law]  a  dividing  of  Lands  among  Co¬ 
heirs  and  Partners. 

Parti'tions  of  an  Efcutcheon,  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Coats  that  are  to  be  on  it,  are  the  feveral  Divifions 
made  in  it,  when  the  Arms  of  feveral  Families  are  born  in 
it,  on  Account  of  Intermarriages  or  otherwife. 

Partitio'ne  facienda,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  thofe  who 
hold  Lands  or  Tenements  jointly,  and  would  fever  to  every 
one  his  Part,  L. 


Pa'rtlet  [old  Statutes]  the  loofe  Collar  of  a  Doublet , to 
be  fet  on  or  taken  off  at  Pleafure. 

Pa'rtner  [prob.  of  paertenacr,  Du.  q.  Part-owner]  one 
who  is  joined  with  another,  or  takes  Part  with  him  in  fome 
Concern  or  Affair. 

Pa'rtners  [in  a  Ship]  are  flrong  Pieces  of  Timber,  bolt¬ 
ed  to  the  Beams,  which  compafs  and  Ihut  in  the  Mails  at 
the  Deck,  fo  as  to  keep  them  fteady  in  their  Steps,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  falling  over  the  Ship’s  Side. 

Pa'rtnershit  [prob.  of  pattenarr,  Du.  q.  Part-ozone” 
and  Ship]  the  State  or  Circumflance  of  a  Partner  or  Affoci- 
ate  in  Traffick,  &c. 

Pa'rtridge  [perdix,  F.]  a  Fowl. 

Homogeneous  Phyfical  Parts,  are  thofe  of  the  fame  De¬ 
nomination  with  fome  other. 

Heterogeneous  Phyfical  Parts,  are  fuch  as  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Denomination  from  fome  other. 

Similar  Pa'rts,  are  fuch  as  are  to  one  another,  as  their 
Wholes  are  to  one  another. 

Pa'rtuisan,  a  Weapon  fometimes  carried  by  Lieute¬ 
nants,  not  much  unlike  a  Halbert. 

Pa  rtu'nda  7  [among  the  Romans]  a  Goddefs,  to  whom 

Pa'rtula  £  they  attributed  the  Care  of  big  bellied  Wo¬ 
men,  and  who  affifled  at  Child-bearing. 

Partu'rient  [parturient,  L.]  Travelling,  being  in  La¬ 
bour,  or  ready  to  bring  forth. 

Partu'rition,  a  bringing  forth,  L. 

Pa'rtus,  the  bringing  forth  of  young  in  natural  Births,  L. 

Pa'rty  [pars,  L.  partie,  F.]  a  Perfon;  alfo  a  Fadlion 
or  Side. 

Pa'rty  per  Pale  [in  Heraldry]  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
iignify,  that  the  Bearer  had  received  on  his  Shield  a  Cut 
downright  or  perpendicular  in  the  Middle  from  Top  td 
Bottom. 

Pa'rty  per  Bend  Dexter,  reprefen ts  a  Cut  falling  upon 
the  upper  Corner  of  the  Shield  on  the  right  Hand,  and 
defending  athwart  to  the  oppofite  Corner. 

Pa'rty  per  Feffe,  reprefents  a  Cut  crofs  the  Middle  of 
the  Shield,  from  Side  to  Side. 

Pa'rty  per  Bend  Sinifier,  intimates  that  the  Cut  had 
been  on  the  left  upper  Corner,  and  comes  athwart  to  the 
lower  oppofite  Corner. 

Pa'rty  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  a  Body  of  Soldiery  Horfa 
or  Foot  fent  out  upon  fome  Expedition. 

Pa'rty  Jury,  a  Jury  made  up  of  half  Englijh  Men  and 
half  Foreigners. 

Pa'rty  Bleu,  a  Company  of  Villains  who  infefled  the 
Roads  in  the  Netherlands  i  who  belonged  to  neither  Army, 
but  robbed  on  both  Sides,  without  any  Regard  to  Paffes. 

Partys  [in  Law]  thofe  Perfons  who  are  named  in  * 
Deed  or  Fine  as  Parties  to  it. 

Pa'rvis  [a  Porch,  or  Church-porch,  &c.]  is  applied  to 
the  Mootings  or  Law  Difputes  among  young  Students  in 
the  Inns  of  Courts ;  and  alfo  to  that  Deputation  at  Oxford, 
called  Difputatio  in  parvis. 

Pa'rvitude  [in  Philo/.]  fmallnefs,  littlenefs. 

Pa'rvus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  fmall;  parva,  parvo, 
with  fmall ;  parvis,  with  fmall,  L. 

Pa'rvity  [parvitas.  L.]  littlenefs,  fmallnefs. 

Paru'lis  [of Ttff «  near,  and  thov,  Gr.  a  Gum]  an  In¬ 
flammation  in  the  Gums,  attended  with  great  Pain. 

Parvo  Nocumento,  a  Writ  of  Nufance.  See  Nufance. 

Pa'rvum  &  Craffum  [in  Anat.]  the  4th  Pair  of  Mufcles 
of  the  Head  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  tho’  it  is  but  a  little  one,  it 
is  pretty  thick. 

To  Pa'ry  [parer,  F.]  to  put  by  or  keep  off  a  Thrufl  in 
Fencing. 

pA/CAGE  Zthe  Grazing  or  Feeding  of  Cattle. 

x  A  SCU AGE  \ 

Pary'lis  [Surgery]  an  Inflammation,  Rottennefs,  or 
Swelling  in  the  Gums. 

P  a'scha  [nD2>  Heb.  TAttayjt.,  Gr.]  a  Feflival  of  7 
Days,  held  by  the  Jews  in  Commemoration  of  the  fignal 
Deliverance  to  them,  when  the  deftroying  Angel  flew  all  the 
Firft-born  of  the  Egyptians,  but  palled  over  their  Houfes  and 
fpared  their  Firft-born :  Alfo  the  Feflival  of  Eafier  obferved 
by  Chriflians  much  about  the  fame  Time,  in  Memory  of 
our  Saviour’s  Refurredtion. 

Pas  1  ph  ae  [according  to  the  Poets]  the  Daughter  ofSVand'. 
Wife  of  Minos  King  of  Crete.  It  is  fabled  of  her,  that  fhe 
grew  enamour’d  with  a  Bull  that  was  feeding ;  and  Daeda¬ 
lus  made  a  wooden  Cow,  and  enclofed  Pafiphae  in  it ;  and 
fo  the  Bull  covering  this  wooden  Cow,  had  Coition  with 
Pafiphae,  and  that  fhe  conceived  a  Monfler  that  had  the 
Body  of  a  Man,  but  the  Head  of  a  Bull.  The  Truth  of' 


this  Fiction  is,  they  fay  that  Mines,  being  out  of  Order  in  his 
Privities,  was  cured  by  Procris  the  Daughter  of  Pandion,  at 
which  Time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  very  beautiful  young 
Man  named  Taurus ,  (i.c.  a  Bull)  with  whom  Paftphac  being 
enamour’d,  he  lay  with  her  and  begat  a  Son.  Minos 
reckoning  the  Time  that  he  had  been  ill  of  his  Privities, 
and  knowing  that  this  Son  could  not  be  begotten  by  him, 
becaufe  he  had  not  had  to  do  with  Paftphac,  knew  that  it  was 
the  Son  of  Taurus,  but  he  would  not  put  the  Child  to  Death, 
becaufe  he  was  look’d  upon  to  be  his  Childrens  Brother’ 
but  fent  it  away  into  the  Mountain. 

As  to  Daedalus's  making  the  Cow,  fome  fay,  he  was 
a  (Tilling  to  her  in  her  Amours  with  Taurus,  and  that  as  often  as 
he  was  at  Work  upon  any  fine  Figure,  fhe  took  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  to  fee  him  Work,  and  he  being  making  the  Ef¬ 
figies  of  a  very  fine  Cow,  as  like  the  Life  as  was  poflible, 
flie  cunningly  went  to  fee  the  Cow,  and  there  had  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  enjoying  her  Lover,  ’till  at  laft  the  Matter  came 
to  be  known,  and  thereupon  Dadalus  was  by  Minos  impri- 
foned  in  the  Labyrinth. 

Passalorhy'nchites,  a  Sea  of  Montanifts  in  the  2d 
Century,  who  made  ProfelTion  of  perpetual  Silence,  and 
the  better  to  obferve  it  kept  their  Thumb  continually  on 
their  Lip,  their  Pradlice  they  founded  on  the  Words  of 
the  P  fa! mi  ft,  Set  a  Guard,  O  Lord,  on  my  Mouth. 

P assa'nt,  palling,  in  a  going  Poflure. 

Passa'nt  [in  Heraldry ]  as  a  Lion,  or  any  other  Creature 
paffant,  fignifies  walking  along  leifurely.  See 
the  Efcutcheon. 

Passara'do  [in  a  Ship]  a  Rope,  whereby  all 
the  Sheet-blocks  or  Pullies  of  the  Main,  and  fore 
Sails,  are  haled  down  aft  ;  or  the  Clew  of  the  main 
Sail  to  the  Cubbridge-head  of  the  main  Mail,  and  the  Clew 
of  the  fore  Sail  to  the  Cat-head. 

Passator  \_old  Rcc. ]  one  who  has  the  Interefl  or  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  PafTage  of  a  River. 

Pa'ssenger  [ paffager ,  F.]  a  Traveller,  or  one  carried 
by  Land  or  Sea,  &c. 

Passepie'd  [in  Mufick  Books~\  an  Air  in  all  Refpeds  very 
like  a  Minuet,  except  that  it  is  play’d  more  brisk  and 
lively. 

Fa'sse -volant  [of  paffer,  F.  to  pafs,  and  volant,  F.  fly- 
■  ing,  q.  d.  one  who  pafles  for  and  with  the  Soldiers  one 
Day  ;  but  flies  off  the  next]  a  Faggot,  or  one  who  Mullers 
as  a  Soldier,  but  is  not  a  lifted  Man. 

Pa'sse -pierre,  Stone-Parfley. 

Passeri'na  [with  BotaniJls~\  Chickweed,  L. 

♦  P  Assz-velours,  a  Kind  of  Flower,  F. 

Passibi'lity  ?  [of  pajftbilis,  L.  and  nefs~\  capablenefs 

Pa'ss  ibleness  5  of  buffering. 

Pa'ssing  \_paffant,  F.]  going  by  ;  alfo  omitting,  F. 

Pa'ssion  Crofs  [in  Heraldry ]  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
fuppos’d  to  refemble  that  Crofs  on  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  fuffered,  not  crolfed  in  the  Middle,  but 
fomewhat  below  the  Top,  as  in  the  Figure. 

P a'ssion  [ pajjio  of  pati,  L.]  a  Quality  that  af¬ 
fects  the  Senfes,  and  the  fenfitive  Appetite,  but 
is  foon  over  ;  alfo  the  receiving  of  an  Adlion. 

Pa'ssion,  Tranfport  of  Mind,  ftrong  Defire  or  Inclina¬ 
tion;  Affedtion,  Fondnefs;  Anger  or  Wrath ;  alfo  a  Suffer¬ 
ing. 

Pa'ssion  [with  Phyftcians\  any  Pain,  Uneafinefs,  or 
Difturbance  in  the  Body,  as  the  lliack  PaJJion. 

_  Corruptive  Pa'ssion,  is  a  Paflion  by  which  the  Patient  is 
either  corrupted  wholly  or  in  Part,  as  when  one  is  wounded. 

Perfeffive  Pa'ssion,  is  a  Paflion  by  which  the  Subjedt 
receives  fome  additional  Perfedtion,  as  to  be  infir  tiffed. 

P'assion  Flower,  a  Flower  fo  named  from  it’s  having  the 
Refemblance  of  fevcral  Crolfcs,  isc.  when  fpread  out  to  its 
full  Length. 

Pa'ssion  Week,  the  Week  next  before  the  Feftival  of 
Eaftcr. 

Pa'ssionate  \_paJftone,  F.]  pofTeffed  with  Paflion,  Hafiy, 
propenfe  to  Anger,  Toon  Angry ;  alfo  amorous,  affedlionate. 

Passionate,  for  a  Thing,  i.  e.  having  a  ftrong  Defire 
for,  or  Inclination  to  it. 

Pa'ss  ionately  [ pafftonnement ,  F.]  with  Paflion. 

Pa  ssionateness  [of  pajjion,  F.  of  L.  the  terminate  and 
ft]  hafiy  cholerick  Temper,  propenfity  to  Paflion,  dsV. 

Pa'ssions  [in  Poetry\  the  paflionate  Sentiments,  Geflures, 
Adtions,  &c.  which  the  Poet  gives  his  Perfons. 

P'assions,  any  Motion  whereby  the  Soul  is  carried  to¬ 
wards  any  Thing ;  or  the  Agitations  of  it,  according  to 
the  different  Objedts  which  prefent  thcmfelves  to  the  Senfes  ; 
the  AfFedtions  of  the  Mind,  as  Love,  Hatred,  Fear,  Joy. 

Pa'ssions  of  Men.  The  Divcrfity  of  Paflions  is  by  Na- 


turahfis.  laid  to  proceed  from  the  Contexture  of  the  Fibre* 
and  different  Habitude  of  the  Humours  of  the  Body  Cho 
ler  mates  to  Anger,  Melancholy,  or  Sadnefs  ;  '  Blood’ 
abounding  to  Joy  ;  becaule  that  Choler  vellicates  the  Sni 
PM  Me  a"ch°]y  comprefTes  them,  Blood  dilates  them 
Phlegm  oblirud  s  them  ;  and  thefe  EfFedts  are  found  in  the  n 
Sleeping  as  well  as  Waking  ;  thofe  who  abound  wi<£  Cho- 
ler,  are  prone  to  dream  of  Fires,  Burnings  Brawl*  a„H 
Fightings;  the  Phlegmatick,  of  Waters,  ’  Inundadom 

HoufneE85  °f  Mufick’  dancing,  and 

tof***#*’*  L°  aP‘  ,0f"fc0r  “  Oppofi. 

,  °f  aVnb  [w>th  Grammar .]  one  which  be- 

Taught,Sd£™S  °r  bemg  3fted  UP°n’  35  Demr*  1  am 

Pa'ss  ivb  Principles  [with  Chymifts]  are  Water  and  Earth 
which  they  fo  call,  becaufe  their  Parts  are  either  at  reff  or 
at  leaft  not  fo  fwiftly  moved  as  thofe  of  Spirits,  Oil,  and  Salt. 

■  Passmen  ess  [of  paffwus,  L.  and  ne/'s]  paflive  or  fuffer- 
mg  Nature,  Quality,  &c. 

Pa 's s i v e  Prayer  [with  Myftick  Divines ]  is  a  total  Suf- 
penfion  or  Ligature  of  the  intelledlual  Faculties,  in  Vertue 
whereof  the  Soul  remains  of  it  felf  and  its  ovvnPower  impo¬ 
tent,  as  to  the  producing  any  EfFedls. 

Pass i'v  ity  [ paffivitas ,  L.j  the  State  of  Infenfibility. 

Pa  ssover,  a  folemn  Feftival  of  the  Jews,  obferved  in 
Commemoration  of  the  deftroying  Angel’s  pafiing  over 
their  Houfes  and  not  Killing  their  Firft-born,  when  he  flew 
thole  oi  the  Egyptians, 

Passula'tum.  [with  Writers  of  Difpenfatories ]  a  Medi¬ 
cine  in  which  Raifins  are  the  chief  Ingredient,  L. 

Past  [pajla,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Dough  for  Pies,  {3Y.  alfo  a 
Subftance  made  of  boiled  Flower  for  flicking  any  Thing. 

Pa'sta  [i dd  Rec.~]  Pafte  or  kneaded  Dough,  L. 

To  Paste  [of  pafta,  L.]  to  flick  together  with  Pafte. 

Pa'stel,  the  Plant  Woad. 


Pa'stern  [ pdturon ,  F.]  of  a  Horfe  is  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Leg,  between  the  Fet-lock,  or  paftern  Joint,  and  the 
Cronet ;  alfo  a  Shackle  for  an  Horfe. 

Pa  stil  \_paftillus,  L.]  a  fweet  Ball,  or  perfumed  Com- 
pofition  ;  alfo  a  Crayon  or  Sort  of  Pafte,  made  up  of  vari¬ 
ous  Colours  with  Gum,  for  Painting;  alfo  a  Confeftion. 

Pa'stime  \_pajfetemps,  F.]  Divertifement,  Recreation. 

Pastina'ca  [with  Botamfts~\  a  Parfnip,  L. 

Pastina  tion,  the  opening,  loofening,  and  preparing 
of  the  Earth  for  Planting,  L. 

Pastitium  \_Dooms-Day-Book~\  pafture  Ground. 

Pastopho'ri  [nttvetpoeyi  of  miariv,  a  Veil,  and  Qiqa, 
Gr.  to  bear]  certain  Priefts,  W'hofe  Office  it  was,  at  fo¬ 
lemn  Feftivals,  to  carry  the  Shrine  of  the  Deity,  when 
they  were  to  pray  for  fair  Weather,  Rain,  &e. 

Pa's  tor,  a  Shepherd  or  Herdfman  ;  alfo  a  Minifter  of  a 
Church. 

Pa'storal  [ paft oralis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Pallor 
or  Minifter  of  a  Church ;  alfo  to  a  Shepherd. 

Pa'storal  [ pajlorale ]  a  Shepherd’s  Song,  or  Poem  by 
Way  of  Dialogue,  between  Shepherds  and  Shepherdefles. 

Pa'storal  Staff,  the  Staff  or  Crofter  of  a  Bifhop 
wherewith  they  are  inverted. 

Pa'storal  [ pajlorale  of  paftor,  L.  a  Shepherd]  Monf. 
Fontenell  fays,  Pafloral  is  the  moll  antient  Sort  of  Poetry,  be¬ 
caufe  a  Shepherd’s  Life  is  the  mofl  antient  Way  of  Living. 
He  fays,  that  Pafloral  fhould  not  be  fo  rude  as  the  Country- 
Converfadon,  nor  fo  polite  as  that  of  the  Court. 

Another  Author  fays,  Shepherds  fhould  never  go  out 
of  their  Woods,  and  all  the  Similies  in  Pafloral  lhould  be 
taken  from  thence  ;  all  the  Sentiments  fhould  be  tender  and 
natural,  foft  and  eafy. 

Blank  Verfe  will  agree  very  well  with  Pafloral,  and  being 
a  nearer  Refemblance  of  the  natural  Way  of  Speech  than 
Rhime,  mufl  be  mofl  agreeable  to  that  Sort  of  Poefy, 
which  comes  nearefl  to  Nature,  as  Pafloral  does. 

Pastora'le  [in  Mujick  Books~\  an  Air  coinpofed  after  a 
very  fweet,  eafy,  gentle  Manner,  in  Imitation  of  thofe  Airs, 
which  Shepherds  are  fuppos’d  to  play,  Ital. 

Pa'stry  [ pattfferie ,  F.]  a  Place  where  paflry  Work  is 
wrought ;  alfo  Pies,  &e.  made  of  Pafte. 

Pa'stry  Cook  \patiffer,  F.]  a  Raiferof  Pafte,  fffr. 

To  make  Pa'stry  [ patiffer ,  F.]  to  make  or  raife  Pafte, 
or  paflry  Work,  as  Pies,  tffc. 

Pasturing  \_paturant,  F.]  feeding,  Milton. 

Pa'sturable,  fit  for  Pafture. 

Pa'sturace,  Pafture  or  pafture  Ground,  F. 
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[paftura,  L.]  Land  which  is  neither  meadow 
nor  plough’d  j  but  kept  for  the  feeding  of  Cattle  :  Alfo  fuch 
Food  or  Fodder  ;  alfo  the  Feed  or  feeding  Place  of 
Deer,  F. 

To  Pasture  [pafiurer,  F.]  to  put  into  Pafture,  to  feed 
Cattle  ;  alfo  to  feed  (as  Cattle  do)  in  a  Pafture. 

Pa'suage?  [Law  Term ]  Money  taken  for  Maft,  or  the 

Pa'snageJ  feeding  of  Hogs. 

Pa'stus  [ old  Writ .]  an  Entertainment  or  Treat  challeng¬ 
ed  as  a  cullomary  Due  from  the  Vaffal  to  his  Lord. 

Patavi'nity  [among  Criticks ]  a  Fault  objeDed  againlt 
Livy,  for  ufing  the  Dialed!  or  Orthography  of  Padua  in  his 
Writings. 

Pat  [prob.  of  aptus,  the  Letters  being  tranfpofed,  by  a 
Metathefis ,  or  of  pafi,  Da.]  fit,  to  the  Purpofe  ;  alfo  a  fmall 
Blow. 

To  Pat,  to  hit  or  ftrike  foftly,  as  with  the  Finger,  fffr. 

Patacoo'n,  a  Spanijh  Coin,  in  Value  about  4s.  8d. 
Sterling. 

Pa'tagons  [in  Terra  Magellanicd\  a  People  faid  to  be  10 
Foot  high. 

PataLe'na  [of  patere,  L.  to  be  open]  an  antient  female 
Deity  to  whom  they  attributed  the  Care  of  the  Corn,  when 
it  fprung  from  the  Blade,  L. 

To  Patch  [prob.  of  pezzare,  Ital.]  to  mend  with 
Patches. 

A  Patch  [prob.  of  patagium,  L.]  a  Piece  fewed  on  a 
Garment  or  any  Thing  of  Cloth,  worn  or  torn. 

Pa'tching  [intcert.  Etyrn.  prob.  of  pezzare,  Ital.  unlefs 
of  patagium,  L.  a  Border,  &V.]  fetting  a  Piece  of  Patch 
upon  a  Garment,  iffc. 

Pata'rt  ?a  Dutch  Stiver,  5  of  which  are  in  value 

Parta'rt  5  6  Pence. 

Pate  \jncert.  Etym.  except  of  Tete,  F.  a  Head,  T.  being 
changed  into  P.]  the  Head. 

Pate  [in  Fortification ]  a  Sort  of  Fortification  like  what 
they  call  an  Horfe-lhoe,  not  always  regular,  but  generally 
oval,  encompaffed  only  with  a  Parapet,  having  nothing  to 
flank  it ;  ufually  eredbed  in  marfliy  Grounds  to  cover  the 
Gate  of  a  Town. 

Pat  ee,  as  a  crofs  Pa  tee  [in  Heraldry ]  a  Crofs  fmall  in  the 
Center  and  Widening  towards  the  Extremes.  See  the  E- 
fcutcheon  at  Pattee. 

Patefa'ction,  on  opening  or  laying  open  ;  a  difeover- 
ing  or  making  manifeft. 

Pate'lla  [in  Anatomy]  the  round  broad  Bone,  at  the 
joining  of  the  Knee  and  Leg  ;  the  Whirl-bone  of  the 
Knee. 

I’a'tents  [of  patens,  L.  lying  open]  a  Writing  fealed 
open  w'ith  the  broad  Seal  of  the  Kingdom. 

Patente'e,  one  who  has  had  a  Patent  granted  him. 

Pa'ter -nofier,  [/.  e.  our  Father']  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  fo  named 
from  the  firft  2  Words  of  it  in  the  Latin.  Whence 

Pa'ter -nofiers  [with  Roman  Catholicks]  are  the  great  Beads 
of  their  Chaplets,  ufed  in  their  Devotions. 

Pa'ter -nofiers  [in  Architect]  certain  Ornaments  placed 
underneath  Ovolo’s,  cut  in  form  of  Beads,  either  round  or 
oval. 

Pa'ter,  a  Father,  L. 

Pa'ter,  Guardian,  a  Title  given  to  the  Flead  or  Chief 
of  a  Monalfery,  C5V.  of  Francijcan  Friars. 

Pa’ter -nofier-Row  [near  St.  Paul's,  London ]  took  its 
Name  of  Stationers  or  Text-Writers,  that  dwelt  there,  and 
wrote  and  fold  all  Sorts  of  Books  then  in  Ufe,  as  A,  B,  C, 
or  Abfies,  and  the  Pater-noftcrs,  Aves,  Creeds,  Graces,  See. 
and  alfo  of  Turners  of  Beads  who  dwelt  there,  who  were 
call’d  Pater-nofier  Makers ;  and  Ave-Mary-Lane,  and  Creed - 
Lane  took  their  Names  from  the  fame  Originals. 

Crofs  Pa'ter  -nofire  [with  Heralds ]  is  the  Reprefentation 
of  a  Crofs  made  with  Beads.  See  the  Efcut- 
cheon. 

Pate'rn alness?  [of  paternus,  L.  and  nef] 
Pate'rnity  £  Fatherlinefs,  fatherlike  Af- 
fedbion,  or  Care. 

Pate'rnal  [paternalis,  L.]  Fatherly,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  Father. 

Path  [pce^,  Sax.]  a  Track  or  beaten  Way. 

Path  of  the  Vertex  [with  AJlronomen ]  a  Circle  deferibed 
by  any  Point  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  as  it  turns  round 
its  Axis. 

Path e’  ma  [»«3t<tut,  Gr.]  Paflion  or  Suffering. 

Pathe'ma  [with  Phyficians ]  all  preternatural  Conturba- 
tions  wherewith  a  human  Body  is  molefted. 

Pathe'tical?[ patheticus,  L.  of ■jraStT/xij,  Gr.]  mov- 

Pathe'tick  5  ing  the  Paffions  or  Affedtions. 

Pathe'tick  Mufick,  Mufick  that  is  very  moving,  ex- 


prefhve,  paflionate,  capable  of  exciting  Pity,  Compaffic'ft, 
Anger,  or  the  like  Paffion. 

Pat hetick  Nerves  [Anatomy]  the  fourth  Pair  which 
arife  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Pa the'tically  [pathetice,  L.]  after  a  Manner  that 
moves  the  Affedtions. 

Pathe'ticalness  [of  patheticus,  Is.  and  nefs]  the  Qua¬ 
lity  moving  the  Affeftions,  L. 

Pa'thic  [pathicus,  L.  of  TatSfir,  Gr.  to  fuffer]  a  So¬ 
domite,  an  Ingle,  who  fuffers  his  Body  to  be  abuled  con¬ 
trary  to  Nature. 

Pathocnomo'nic  ?  [of  sr«9©-,  Paffion,  yva/xoviKn, 
Pathognoo'nicum  5  °f  ytvuxrm,  to  know,  Gr.]  a  pro¬ 
per  and  infeparate  Sign  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  Difeafe,  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  Difeafe,  and  to  all  of  its  Kind. 

Patholo'cick  [of  ‘uufioXoyitL  of  rrolSnt  and  Koyot, 
Gr.]  treating  of  Pathology,  i.  e.  of  the  preternatural  (Joft- 
flitution  of  the  Body  of  Man ;  difeovering  the  Caufe,  Na¬ 
ture,  and  Difference  of  Difeafes. 

Patho'locist,  one  who  treats  of  Pathology. 

Path'olOgy  [nrttboKoyia.,  Gr.]  a  Part  of  Phyficic 
which  confiders  the  Difeafes  both  of  the  Body  and  Mind ; 
their  Natures,  Caufcs,  Symptoms,  lAc. 

Pathopoie'a  [v&Somiet,  ofnrclSvs  and  miiu,  tomakeor 
caufe,  Gr.]  the  raifing  of  a  Paffion. 

Pathopoie'a  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Method  by  which 
the  Mind  is  moved  and  ftirred  up  to  Anger,  Hatred,  Pity,  (Ac. 

Pa'thos  Gr.]  Paffion,  that  which  one  fuffers 

or  has  fuffer’d. 

Pa'thos  [with  Rhetoricians]  fignifies  the  feveral  Affedti¬ 
ons  which  the  Orator  excites  in  his  Hearers. 

Pa'tible  [patibilis,  L.]  capable  of  fuffering  or  being 
fuffered. 

Pati'bulary  [of patibulum,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gallows. 

Pa'tience,  [Patientia,  L.]  a  Virtue  enabling  to  endure 
Pain,  Afflidbions,  Loffes,  Croffes,  Calamities,  &c.  with 
Calmnefs  of  Mind  and  Conftancy. 

Pa'tience,  an  Herb,  being  a  Sort  of  large  and  very  fowr 
Sorrel. 

Pa'tient  [ patient ,  L.]  bearing,  fuffering,  enduring; 
that  quietly  and  calmly  bears  Afflictions,  Injuries,  or  Affronts. 

Patient  [with  Phyficians,  &c.]  one  under  their  Direc¬ 
tion  in  Order  for  the  Cure  of  fome  Diftemper. 

Pat'ient  [in  Pbilofophy]  is  oppofed  to  Agent,  or  that 
which  adls. 

Patientiae  mufculus  [with  Anatomifis]  the  Mufcle  of 
Patience,  fo  called  from  the  great  Service  of  it  in  Labour. 
It  is  the  fame  as  Levator  Scapul/e,  L. 

Pa'tiently  [ patienter ,  L.]  with  Patience. 

Pa'tientness  [patientia,  L.]  patient  Temper. 

Pati'ne,  a  Sort  of  Plate  or  Saucer  with  which  the  Cha¬ 
lice  is  covered  at  Mafs. 

Pati'se,  a  reddifh  Colour. 

Pa'tly,  fitly,  opportunely. 

Pa'tness,  Fitnels,  Opportunenefs. 

Pa'tonce,  as  a  Crofs  Pat  once  [with  Heralds]  is  a  Crofs 
that  has  its  Ends  flory,  but  yet  differs  from  that 
which  is  call’d  a  Crofs-flory,  in  that  the  Flory  cir¬ 
cumflexes  and  turns  down  like  a  Fleur-de-luce,  but 
the  Crofs  Patonce  extends  and  ftretches  to  a  cer¬ 


tain  patee  Form,  as  in  the  Efcutcheon  Gules,  a  Crofs  Paton¬ 
ce  Argent. 

Pa'tria,  one’s  own  Country  or  Birth-place,  L, 

Pa'tria  [in  Lazo]  the  Neighbourhood,  L. 

Pa't r  1  a RCHfsrefcTf/at of  rrctTVi  a  Father,  and 
Gr.  Chief,]  the  firft  Father  of  a  Family  or  Nation. 

Pa'triarch  [in  an  Ecclefiafiical  Senfe]  a  Dignity  in  the 
Church  fuperiour  to  an  Archbifhop,  of  which  in  antient 
Times  there  were  5,  viz.  at  Rome,  Confiantinople,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Jerufalem,  and  Antioch. 

Patria'rchal  [patriarchalis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Patriarch. 

Patria’rchal  Crofs  [in  Heraldry]  is  one  that  has  its 
Shaft  crofted  twice,  the  upper  Arms  of  it  being 
fhorter,  and  the  lower  longer.  See  the  E- 
f  cutcheon. 

Patriarchate  [patriarchal,  F.  of  patriar- 
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arch  ;  alfo  a  Primate  of  a  National  Church. 

Patriarchship  [of  patriarch  a,  L.  and  Jhip]  the  Dig¬ 
nity  or  Jurifdidlion  of  a  Patriarch. 

Patri'cian  [patricien,  F.  of patricius, L.]  one  defeended 
of  a  noble  Family,  in  Oppofition  to  the  Plebeians. 
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PatriVians  [fo  called  of  Patricias  their  Ring-leader] 
their  diltinguilhing  Tenet  was,  that  the  Subllance  of  the 
I'lelh  is  not  the  Work  of  God,  but  of  the  Devil;  on  which 
Account  they  bore  fuch  Hatred  to  their  own  Bodies,  as 
fometimes  to  kill  thcmfelves. 

Patrimonial  [patrimonialis,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
Eftate  oflnheritance. 

IVtrimony  [ patrimonium,  L.]  an  Inheritance,  Eflatc, 
or  Money  descending  from  or  left  by  a  Father  to  a  Son. 

St.  Peter's  Pa'trimony,  a  Province  in  Italy,  which, 
with  its  Profits  and  Dependencies,  is  united  to  the  See  of 
Rome. 

Pa'triot  Gr.]  a  Father  of  his  Country,  a 

publick  Bcnefaflor. 

Patriotism,  the  Afling  like  a  Father  to  his  Country, 
Publick-Spiritednefs. 

Pa'triotship  [of  patriots ,  L.  and  Jhip]  Office,  Digni¬ 
ty,  or  Quality  of  a  Patriot. 

Pa'trissating  [ patriffans ,  L.  taking  after  the  Father. 
Patripa'ssians,  a  Name  given  to  the  Sabellians,  be- 
caufe  they  believed  that  the  Father  himfelf,  and  not  the 
Son  was  crucified. 

Patrocina'tion,  a  Patronizing,  Proteding,  or  Defend¬ 
ing;  a  Maintaining  the  Right  of  any  one,  L. 

Pa'trociny  [Patrocinium,  L.]  the  fame  as  Patrocina- 
tion. 

A  Patro'l  [Mil.  Affairs]  aRound  or  March  made  by  the 
Guards  or  Watch  in  the  Night-time  to  obferve  what  pafles 
in  the  Streets,  and  to  fccure  the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of 
the  City  or  Camp. 

Patro'linc  [of  patrouille,  F.]  marching  about  a  City, 
Garrilon,  (Ac.  in  the  Night,  as  Soldiers  do  to  prevent  Sur¬ 
prizes,  Diforders,  (Ac. 

Pa'tron  [pair onus,  L.]  a  Friend  of  Interell  or  Power  ; 
an  Advocate,  a  Defender  ;  a  particular  Guardian-Saint  of 
any  Kingdom,  City,  (Ac.  F. 

Pa'tron  [in  com.  and  canon  Law]  one  who  has  the  Right 
of  Prefentation  to  a  Benefice. 

Pa'tron  [in  Civil  Law]  a  Mailer  who  has  made  his 
Slave  or  Servant  free. 

Pa'tron  [in  Navigation]  a  Name  given  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea  to  the  Perfon  who  commands  the  Ship  and  Mari¬ 
ners  ;  and  fometimes  to  the  Perfon  who  (leers,  or  the 
Pilot. 

Pa'tron  Paramount,  the  King,  who  is  fo  to  all  the  Ec- 
elcliaftical  Benefices  in  England. 

Pa'tronace  [ patrocinium ,  L.]  Defence,  Protcdion. 

Pa  tronage  [patronatus,  L.]  the  Right  belonging  to  the 
Founder  of  a  Church,  (Ac.  of  Prefentation  to  that  Benefice. 

Lay  Pa'tronace  [in  Law]  is  a  Right  attach’d  to  the 
Perfon,  either  as  Founder,  or  Heir  of  the  Founder;  or  as 
PolTeflor  of  the  Fee  to  which  the  Patronage  is  annexed,  and 
is  either  real  or  perfonal. 

Real  Lay  Pa'tronace,  is  that  which  is  attach’d  to  the 
Glebe,  or  to  a  certain  Inheritance. 

Perfonal  Lay  Pa'tronace,  is  that  which  belongs  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  and  is  tranfmittible 
to  his  Children  and  Family,  without  being  annexed  to  any 
Fee. 

Ecclejiaffical  Pa'tronace  [in  Lazo]  is  that  which  a  Per¬ 
fon  is  intitled  to  by  Vertue  of  ibme  Benefit  which  he  holds. 

Arms  of  Pa'tronace  [in  Heraldry]  are  thofe  at  the  Top, 
whereof  fome  are  Marks  of  Subjedion  and  Depcndance,  as 
the  City  of  Paris  bears  3  Flowers  de  Lys  in  Chief,  to  fliew 
her  Dependance  on  the  King. 

Patro'nal  [patronalii,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Patron. 
Pa'tronship  [of patronus,  L.  and  Jbip]  the  Office,  (Ac.  of 
a  Patron. 

Pa'troness  [ patrona ,  L]  a  female  Patron,  (Ac. 

To  Patroni'ze  [ patrocinare ,  L.]  to  ad,  (Ac. 
Patroni'zer,  [ patronus ,  L.]  a  Patron,  Defender,  (Ac. 
Patroni'ze  [ patrocinare ,  L.]  to  ad  the  Part  ol  a  Pa¬ 
tron-  t 

Patrony'mic  [patronimicus,  L.  of  ira.T?ovvy.iK.o(,  Gr.] 
pertaining  to  the  Names  of  Men  derived  from  their  An- 
cdlors. 

Patrony'micks  [rictTfon/puxa,  Gr.]  Names  Men  de¬ 
rive  from  their  Fathers,  Grand-fathers,  or  other  Ancellors. 
Patrovi'lle  f  [Patrouille,  F.]  a  Round  of  Soldiers  to  the 
Patrou'l  ^  Number  of 5  or  6,  with  a  Sergeant  to  com¬ 
mand  them  ;  thele  fet  out  from  the  Corps  de  Card,  and  walk 
round  the  Streets  of  a  Garrifon,  to  prevent  Quarrels  and 
Mifchicf,  (Ac.  and  to  keep  all  in  Order,  Peace  and  Quietnefs. 
Pattacoo'n,  fee  Patacoon. 

Pa'tte  [in  Cookery]  a  little  Pie. 


is 

to  the 


Pattee  [In  Heraldry]  a  Crofs  Pattee,  is  a  Crofs  that 
Imall  in  the  Center,  and  goes  widening  to 
Ends,  as  in  the  Efcutcheon. 

Pa'tten  ?  [pattnp,  Du.]  a  Sort  of  Clog  or 
_  Pa'ttin  5  wooden  Shoe  with  an  Iron  Ring 

for  a  Supporter. 

To  Pa'tter  [of  patting]  to  llrike  as  Hail  or  any  final! 
Things  filling,  or  being  thrown  in  great  Numbers. 

Pattes,  the  Paws  of  any  Bead. 

Patty  [pate,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Pye. 

Pa'tulus;  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ. ]  that  blows  open,  L. 
Pa'vace,  a  Toll  or  Contribution  towards  repairing  and 
maintaining  Pavements  and  Caufeways. 

Pa'van  ?  a  grave  and  majedick  Spanifb  Dance,  wherein 
Pa'vane^  the  Dancers  turn  round,  and  make  a  Wheel  or 
Tail  before  them  like  that  of  a  Peacock;  alio  the  graved 
and  flowed  Sort  of  Indrumental  Mufick,  confiding  gene¬ 
rally  of  3  Strains. 

Paucilo'quy  7  [pauciloquium,  L.]  Sparingnefs 

Paucilo'qu iousness  5  of  Speech,  Fewnefs  ofWords. 
Pau'city  [Paucitas,  L  ]  Fewnefs. 

Pau'dishaw  [2.  e.  an  Expeller  of  Princes,  or  Injuries] 
a  Title  given  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

Pave'se  7  [pavois,  F.]  a  large  Shield  which  covers  the 
Pavi'se  3  whole  Body. 

To  Pave  [pavire,  L.]  to  lay  a  Way  with  Stones. 
Pa'vement [pavimentum,  L.]a  paved  Floor  orCaufeway. 
Pave'ntia  [among  the  Romans]  a  Goddefs,  who,  as 
they  fancied,  protected  Children  from  Fears  ;  or,  as  others 
lay,  frightened  them. 

Pa'vier  [un  paveur,  F.  pavitor,  L.]  a  Maker  of  Pave¬ 
ments  in  Streets. 

Pavi'lion  [pavilion,  F.]  a  Tabernacle  or  Tent  of  State. 
Pavi'lion  [of Papilio,  L.  or  Padiglione,  Ital  ]  a  Turret 
or  Building  ufually  infulated,  and  under  one  Angle  Roof ; 
fometimes  fquare,  and  fometimes  in  Form  of  a  Dome. 

Pavilion  [in  War]  a  Tent  railed  on  Pods  to  lodge  un¬ 
der  in  Summer-time. 

Pavilion  [with  Mariners]  the  Flag  of  a  general  Officer 
in  a  Fleet. 

Pavi'llion’d,  encompafs’d  or  inclos’d  in  a  Pavilion, 
Milton. 

Pavilions  [in  Architecture]  is  ufed  for  proje&uring 
Pieces  in  the  Facade  of  a  Building,  which  mark  the  Middle 
of  it. 

Angular  Pavi'lions  [Arch it.]  thofe  before-mentioned, 
which  flank  a  Corner. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  built  and  well  indowed  by  Dr.  John 
Colct,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
which  School  was  dedicated  by  the  Founder  to  the  Child 
Jefus  (who  fat  among  the  Doflors  at  twelve  Years  of  Age) 
as  appears  by  Part  of  the  Founder’s  Epitaph. 

Quiaue  fcholam  flruxit  celebrem  cognomine  JESU. 

So  thaT  the  Name  of  it  is  Jefus  School,  rather  than  Pauls  ; 
but  the  Saint  hath  robb’d  his  Mafler  of  the  Title. 

Pau'lianists,  a  Sedt  fo  called;  the  Followers  of  Paulut 
Samofetanus,  a  Bifliop  of  Antioch,  who  deny’d  the  Didindli- 
on  of  Peribns  in  the  Trinity. 

Pauli'cians  [fo  called  of  Paulus  their  Chieftain]  to  the 
Errors  of  the  Manicbees,  they  added  an  Abhorrence  of  the 
Crofs,  and  employ’d  it  to  the  mod  fervile  Ufes  out  of 
Defpight. 

Paunch  [Sea  Language]  Mats  made  of  Sinnet,  which  are 
made  fall  to  the  Main  and  Fore-yards,  to  keep  them  from 
galling. 

Paunches  [pant?,  Teut.  pant  ex,  L.]  the  Belly,  Intellines, 
or  Guts  of  an  Animal. 

Pavor  [among  the  Romans]  Fear,  a  Deity,  whom  they 
received  from  the  Corinthians,  whofe  Children  being  frigh¬ 
tened  to  death  by  the  Gholts  of  Medea's  Children,  Mermerus 
and  Pheres,  they  were  ordered  by  the  Oracle  to  facrifice  to 
them  annually,  and  credled  two  Statues,  one  to  Fear,  and 
another  to  Palenefs. 

Pa'ufer,  a  poor  Perfon,  L. 

To  Pa'uperate  [pauperare,  L.]  to  impoverilh. 

Forma  Pau'peris,  in  the  Form  of  a  poor  Mam  Thus 
to  fue  in  forma  pauperis,  is  when  the  Judge  of  a  Court  af- 
figns  an  Attorney,  Clerk,  or  Counfel,  to  maintain  the  Caufc 
of  a  poor  Perfon,  and  to  plead  for  him  or  her  without  Fees. 

Pausa'rius  [among  the  Romans]  an  Officer  who  dire&ed 
the  Stops,  or  Paufes,  in  the  folemn  Pomps  or  Proceffions  of 
the  Goddefs  Ifis,  i.  e.  the  Stands  or  Places  where  the  Statues 
of  Ifs  and  Anubis  were  fet  down  ;  alfo  an  Officer  in  the 
Gallies  who  gave  the  Signal  to  the  Rowers,  that  they  might 
aft  in  concert,  and  row  all  together,. 
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A  Pause  [ paufa ,  L]  a  Reft,  a  Stop,  an  Intermiflion. 

A  Pause  [in  Mufick]  an  artificial  Diffontinuance  of  the 
Sound  or  Voice  ;  alfo  a  Charadter  of  Silence  or  Repofe. 

To  Pause  [ paufer ,  F.  of paufare,  L*.]  to  make  a  Stop; 
alfo  to  confider. 

A  Demy  Pause  [in  Mufick]  a  CelTation  for  the  Time  of 
half  a  Meafure. 

A  General  Pause,  a  general  Ceffation  or  Silence  of  all 
the  Parts. 

Paw,  Fof  an  Interjection  of  naufeating. 

To  Paw  [ patiner ,  F.j  to  move,  feel,  or  handle  with  the 
Paws. 

Pawl  [in  a  Ship]  a  little  Piece  of  Iron  bolted  to  one  End 
of  the  Beams  of  the  Deck,  fo  as  to  keep  the  Capftan  from 
recoiling. 

To  Pawl  the  Capftan  [ Sea  Phrafe ]  to  flop  the  Capftan 
with  the  Pawl. 

To  heave  a  Pawl  \Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  heave  a  little  more 
for  the  Pawl  to  get  hold  of  the  Whelp. 

Pawl  [in  Guinea]  a  fmall  Piece  of  Money,  equal  to  x 
Farthings  Englifh. 

A  Pawn  [pfanD,  Teutf]  a  Pledge. 

To  Pawn  [of  pfanhm,  Tent.]  to  pledge,  to  put  into  the 
Hands  of  another  as  a  Security  for  Money  borrowed,  (Ac. 

PAWN-Broker  [panher,  Du.]  one  who  lends  Money  up¬ 
on  a  Pledge. 

Pax,  Peace,  L. 

Pax  [with  Roman  Catholicks]  a  Kind  of  Image  given  to 
be  kifs’d  when  they  go  to  the  Offering. 

To  Pay  [payer,  F.]  to  difcharge  a  Debt. 

To  Pay  [prob.  of  nrctia,  Gr.]  to  beat. 

To  Pay  the  Seams  of  a  Ship  [prob.  of poix,  F.  Pitch] 
to  lay  them  over  with  hot  Pitch ;  or  to  lay  on  a  Coat  of 
new  Stuff,  after  her  Soil  has  been  burnt  off;  this  Stuff  is  a 
Mixture  of  Tallow  and  Sope,  or  of  Train-Oil,  Rofin  and 
Brimftone  boiled  together. 

Pay  Cheap  [Sea  Term]  i.  e.  turn  the  Anchor  over-board 
fafter,  at  turning  it  out  of  the  Boat. 

Pay  more  Cable  [Sea  Phrafe]  i.  e.  let  out  more  Cable. 
Pay  [Paye,  F.]  Wages,  Hire,  Payment. 

To  be  Pay  d  [iS^a  Phrafe]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when 
tacking  about  all  her  Sails  are  back-ftay’d,  i.  e.  lie  flat  againft 
the  Mails  and  Shrouds. 

Pay'ing  [of  payant,  of  payer,  F.J  difcharging  a  Debt;  alfo 
a  beating. 

P ay'ment,  a  paying  of  Money  ;  alfo  a  beating.  F. 

Prompt  P ay'ment,  the  Payment  of  a  Bill  or  Debt  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  due. 

Pay'nims,  Pagans  or  Heathens. 

Pea  [Pifum,  L.  pijfa.  Sax.]  a  Kind  of  Pulfe  well  known. 
Peac  [in  Dooms -d(iy-booJf\  an  Hill. 

/*ACE  k.  paix,  F.]  Reft,  Silence,  Quietnefs; 

alio  Concord,  Agreement,  Reconciliation  ;  the  diredt  Op- 
polite  to  War.  r  * 

Peace  [in  the  Senfe  of  the  Law]  a  quiet  and  inoffenfive 
Behaviour  towards  the  King  and  his  People. 

Peace  of  God  and  the  Church,  that  Time  of  Vacation 
and  Reft  which  the  People  had  from  Law-Suits  and  Trouble 
between  the  Terms. 

Peace  of  the  King,  that  Peace  and  Security  both  for 
Life  and  Goods,  which  the  King  affords  to  all  his  Subiedls 
or  Foreigners  taken  into  his  Protection.  J  * 

Peace  of  the  Plough,  that  whereby  the  Plough-Tackle 
and  Plough- Cattle  are  fecured  from  Diflreffes.  & 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  Officer  of  the  Seffions  of  the 
Peace,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  read  Indictments,  to  inroll  the 
ACts,  and  to  draw  up  the  Procefs ;  to  return  the  Copies  of 
Indictments,  Outlawries,  Attainders,  (Ac.  to  the  King’s- 
Bench.  6 

T  aTuCin  FaftinS>  &c-3  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful 
Lady,  holdmg  in  her  Hand  a  Wand  or  Rod  towards  the 
the  Earth,  over  a  hideous  Serpent,  and  holding  her  other 
Hand  over  her  Face,  as  unwilling  to  behold  Strife  or  War. 

By  others  Ihe  has  been  reprefented  holding  in  one  Hand  an 
Olive  Branch,  and  leading  a  Lamb  and  a  Wolf  yoked  by 
their  Necks  m  the  other ;  and  alfo  with  an  Olive  Branch  in 
her  right  Hand,  and  a  Cornucopia  in  her  left. 

Pea'ceably  [ paifeblemcnt ,  F.J  in  a  peaceable  Manner. 

Pea  ceableness  [of  paijible,  and  nefs]  peaceable  Tem¬ 
per,  quiet  Difpolition. 

Peach  [pefee,  F.  malum  Perficum,  L.  penyuar,  Sax.]  a 
t  run  well  known  J 


Bird wtBCtoo„Cr''  L'  *’**'  **  F'3  1  be““f“I 

?EApC°CK  [  Hieroglyphic  ally]  with  beautiful  Plumes, 
and  m  a  Polturc  01  admiring  them,  and  expofing  them  to 


feaionT’  reprefenteda  Creature  Proud  ^  its  natural  per. 

A  Pe'acock  [Emblematically]  alfo  reprefents  Women 
over  curious  in  their  Drefs  and  coltly  Cloathing 
Pe'a-hen  [panache,  F.  pava,  L.] 

ofl  Hill  ^  ^  ^  fharpPomt  of  a  Thing,  the  Top 

Green  Peak,  A  Woodcock,  a  Bird. 

c  Pe'akinc;  [fome  derive  it  of  piecinino,  Ital.  or  teouenm 
Span,  fmall]  fickly,  weakly.  urpequer.no, 

Pea  kingness,  Sicklinefs,  Unthrivingnels. 

Peal  [of  appello,  L.  according  to  Mm  few,  or  prob.  of 

5m*’ or  Th ”  Vibr”,e]  “  ‘°"d  Noife' 

Peal’d,  troubled  or  deaffened  with  the  Noife,  Milton 
Pe  an  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  the  Field  or  Ground  of 
Furs  of  a  Coat  of  Arms  is  Sable,  and  the  Powderings  are 

known."  [Pynm’  L‘  P£Jle’  SaX'  3nd  Dan  ]  a  Fruit  well 
PfiAR-Tree  [pijn£e,  Sax.] 

Pear-B  it,  a  Sort  of  Bit  for  Horffs. 

Pearmai'n,  a  Kind  of  Apple. 

Pearch  7[pertica,  L.  perche,  F.J  a  Rod  or  Pole  in 
ERFH  3  Length  16  Foot  and  a  half ;  or  18  in  the 

rdtaonrlng  °f  °PPiCe  W°°dsi  alfo  a  Seat  for  Fowls  to 
Pearch?,.  ,  _ 

Perch  5  Gr.  Perche,  F.]  a Frelh-water  Filh. 

do!°  PEARCH  lPercher>  F  ]  to  light  or  lit  upon,  as  a  Bird 

Pearl  [perle,  F.  peajii,  Sax.]  a  Gem  or  Jewel,  a  hard 
round,  white,  dear  Subltance,  ufually  roundifh,  found  in  a’ 
tellaceous  F  ilh  refembling  an  Oilier. 

Pearl  [in  Heraldry]  by  thofe  Heralds  that  blazon  the 
oat  Armour  of  great  Men  by  precious  Stones  inftead  of 
Colours,  is  ufed  inftead  of  White. 

.  Pearl,  [with  Hunters]  that  Part  of  a  Deer’s  Head  which 
is  about  the  Burr.  ca 

Wens  of  Pearl,  certain  Excrefcencies  or  prominent 

0fhjIfP"'ls’  found  “  ^Bottom  of  iS 

oratheEv”'*  »"  »”“tural  Speci,  or  thin  Film 

Pearl  [with  Printers ]  a  fmall  Sort  of  Printing  Letter. 
Peas,  fee  Pea.  f 

Peas-Bolt,  or  Hawm,  Peas-ftraw. 

Pea's  ant  [une  paifant,  F.]a  Country-man,  a  Clotvn 

pk  o,  RXkV  ’  F°  B°d/  °f  Co"wr>'  P“- 

pJeas-Cod  [p ,ya  Cofetoe,  Sax.]  the  Shell  or  Husk  of  a 

Peat,  a  Sort  of  Fewel  dug  out  of  moorilh  Ground 
Pe  bble  [insert.  Etym.]  a  Sort  of  Stone  for  Paving. 
Peccadi  llo,  a  pardonable  Sin,  fmall  Fault,  (Ac.  Span. 
rE  ccant  [pec cans,  L.]  committing  a  Fault,  offending. 

HurtfulneftTNESS  °f  L'  ^  °ffenflveneL, 

PE'CrtT  Humours  [in  Phyfick]  the  Humours  of  the 
Body  which  contain  fome  Malignity,  or  which  offend  either 
in  Quantity  or  Quality,  r.  e.  when  they  are  either  morbid, 
or  in  too  great  Abundance. 

ledge Tpault*'1  ^  °ffended^  t0  cry  Peccavi,hto  acknow- 

Pechja'cra  [mnxif  the  Elbow,  and  d'ye*,  Gr.]  the 
Gout  in  the  Elbow-Joints.  J 

Pe'cia,  a  dry  Meafure  containing  2  Gallons. 

Peck  [pe cotin,  F.]  a  dry  Meafure  of  eight  Quarts. 
do  0  Pe  Ck  \Pequetter,  F.]  to  ftrike  with  the  Bill  as  Birds 

frnmECp^E'TlD£m  ^AnatmSl  the  thoracic  Duft,  fo  called 
rrom  Pecquet  its  Difcoverer. 

*XCTEN  Arborh  Oith  Botanifls]  the  Grain  of  a  Wood  of 
any  1  ree,  L . 

NeSfeTE  t'Wkh  Bot(,niM  Herb  Shepherd’s- 

fwith  Anat,mifls]  the  third  of  the  i  e  Muffles 

named  becauie  it  has  its  Origin  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Os  Petiinis,  L.  6 

Pe'ctinis  Os  [Anatomifts]  the  Share-bone,  which  is  the 
lower  and  inner,  or  the  Fore-part  of  the  Os  Innominatum. 

for  the  Br"ftL  ^-PeAoraBs*  F  ]  or  pertaining  to,  or  good 

Pt.  CT°RAL  Muffle  [Anatomy]  a  Muffle  which  moves 
the  Arm  loi  warcls fo  named  on  Account  of  its  Situation, 
which  arifes  above  trom  the  Clavicula,  and  below  from  the 

Brealt- 


fcreaft-Bone,  and  all  the  Endings  of  the  upper  Ribs,  and  is 
implanted  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoulder-Bone. 
Pectora'le,  a  Bread-plate,  L. 

Pe'ctorals  [in  Medicine']  are  Remedies  proper  to 
Rrcngthen  and  relieve  the  Bread  and  Stomach ;  or  good 
agiind  the  Difcafes  of  them. 

Pectoris  Os  [with  Anatomifs]  the  fame  as  Sternum,  L. 
Pl'ctoralness  [of  p elioralis,  L.  and  refs']  domachick 
Quality. 

Pe'culate  [in  Civil  Law]  the  Crime  of  Pilfering  the 
publick  Money,  by  a  Perfon  who  manages  it,  or  in  whofe 
Cudody  it  is  repolited. 

Pecula'tion,  a  Robbing  or  Cheating  the  Publick. 
Pecu'liar  [ pcculiaris ,  L.]  frngular,  particular,  private, 
proper. 

A  Peculiar,  a  particular  Parilh  or  Church  that  has  Ju- 
rifdiftion  within  it  felffor  a  Probate  of  Wills,  (Ac.  being  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  Ordinary  of  the  Bilhop’s  Courts.  Thus  the 
King's  Chapel  is  a  Royal  Peculiar,  free  from  all  fpiritual  Ju- 
rifdielion,  and  only  governed  by  the  King  himfelf  as  fu- 
preme  Ordinary. 

Peculiarly  [peculiariter,  L.]  after  a  peculiar  Manner. 
Pecu'liarness  [peculiarite,  F.  of  L.]  Peculiarity. 

Court  of  Pecu'liars,  a  Court  which  takes  Cognifance  of 
thofe  Matters  which  relate  to  fuch  Parilhes  as  are  exempt 
from  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Bilhop  in  fome  Diocefes,  and 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Pecu'nia,  Money,  L. 

Pecu'nia  Sepulcbralis,  Money  anciently  paid  to  the 
Pried,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Sepulchre,  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  departed  Soul. 

Pecu'nia  [among  the  Romans]  Money.  A  Deity  which, 
as  they  held,  prefided  over  Riches ;  who  had  a  Son  named 
Argentinus ,  whom  they  adored  that  they  might  grow  rich. 

Pecu'niary  [ pecuniar ius,  L.  ]  of  or  pertaining  to 
Money. 

Pecunio'sity  [pecuniofitas,  L.]  Fullnefs  of  Money. 

Pe  cu'nious  [  pecuniufus ,  L.]  full  of  Money. 

Pe  cun  ius,  a  Deity  of  the  antient  Pruffians,  in  Honour 
of  whom  they  kept  a  Fire  of  Oak  perpetually  burning;  which 
if  it  happened  to  go  out  by  the  Pried’s  Negledt,  he  was  put 
to  Death.  When  it  thunder’d,  they  imagined  that  their 
grand  Pried  converfed  with  their  God ;  and  for  that  Reafon 
fell  prodrate  on  the  Earth,  praying  for  feafonable  Weather. 
Ped  Ware,  Pulfe  as  Peas,  Beans,  (Ac. 

Pe'dage,  Money  paid  for  palling  on  Foot  or  on  Horfe- 
back  thro’  any  Fored,  (Ac. 

Pedago'gical  [mtidkyoyiyjls,  Gr.]  pertaining  to  an 
Jnftruilor  of  Youth,  or  to  diicipline. 

Pe'dagocue  [ura.Jkyayot,  Gr.]  an  Indruftorof  Youth. 
Pe'dagocy  [ padagugia ,  L.  of  erauJ'etycoyid.,  Gr.]  In- 
Rrudion,  Difcipline. 

Pe'dal  [ pedalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Foot  in  Mea- 

fure. 

Peda'le  \_Ant.  Writ-]  a  Foot-cloth,  a  Carpet  laid  on  the 
Ground  to  tread  on. 

Pe'dals  \_pedales,  L.]  the  large  Pipes  of  an  Organ,  fo 
called  becaufe  play’d  and  dopp’dwith  the  Foot. 

Peda'neus  [Civil  Law]  a  Petty  Judge,  who  has  no  for¬ 
mal  Seat  of  Juitice  ;  but  hears  Caufes  danding,  and  without 
any  tribunal. 

Peda'neous  [ pedaneus ,  L.]  going  on  Foot,  as  a  pedane- 
ous  Traveller. 

Pe'dant,  a  School-Mader  who  profeffes  to  indruft  and 
govern  Youth,  to  teach  them  Humanities  and  the  Arts. 

Pe'dant,  an  unpolifh’d  diff  Man  of  Learning,  who 
makes  an  impertinent  Ufe  of  the  Sciences,  abounds  in  un- 
feafonable  Obfervations  and  Criticifin. 

Peda'ntick  [of  peaantefque,  F.]  of  or  pertaining  to  or 
like  a  Pedant. 

Peda'ntickness,  pretence  to,  or  Odentatioufnefs  of 
Scholarlhip. 

Pedanti'zing  [of  pedantizant,  F.]  playing  the  Pedant. 
Pe'dantry  [pedantcrie,  F.]  Pedanticknefs,  Odentatiouf¬ 
nefs  of  fhewing  Literature. 

Peda'ntism,  the  Profefiion,  or  Praflice,  Quality,  or 
Manner,  of  a  Pedant. 

Pedee'  [of  e  pedibus,  L]  a  Foot-Boy. 

Pe'derast  [oru/Agetvs,  Gr.]  a  Sodomite,  a  Buggerer. 
Pe'derasty  [• TTaidlpgsict ,  Gr.]  Buggery,  Sodomy. 
Pedere'ro,  commonly  call’d  Petterero,  a  fmall  Piece  of 
Ordnance  moftly  ufed  in  Ships,  to  fire  Stones,  Nails, 
broken  Iron,  or  Partridge  Shot,  on  an  Enemy  attempting 
to  Board. 

Pf.d i a  t’ui  [A/! at.]  the  fecond  of  the  extenfores  pedis,  L. 
A  Pe'destal  [prdefalla,  L.  piedefallo,  Ital.]  that  Part 
of  a  Pillar  that  fupports  it. 


Pe'dicle  [pediatlus,  L.]  a  little  Foot. 

Pe'dicle  [with  Botanifls ]  a  Foot  Stalk,  is  that  on  which 
either  a  Leaf,  or  Flower,  or  Fruit  dands  or  hangs. 

Pedi'cula  [Botatiy]  the  Herb  Yellow-rattle  Grafs,  or 
Cock’s-Comb,  L. 

Pedicula'ris  morbus  [with  Pbyftcians]  the  Loufy  Dif- 
eafe. 

Pedicula'tion,  a  particular  Foulnefs  of  the  Skin,  very 
apt  to  breed  Lice  ;  faid  to  have  been  the  Didempcr  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  one  of  their  Plagues,  L. 

Pediculus  [Botany]  the  fame  as  pedicle,  L. 

Pedis  abfciffio  [old  Rec.]  a  Cutting  oft’  the  Foot,  a  Pu- 
nifhment  of  Criminals  in  former  Times  infli&ed  here  indead 
of  Death. 

Pe'dicree  [q.  degrez  des  peres,  F.  i.  e.  the  Degrees  of 
Fathers,  or  as  others  petendo  gradum,  deriving  the  Defcent] 
a  Defcent  from  Ancedors,  Stock  or  Race. 

Pedilu'vium,  a  Sort  of  Bath  for  the  Feet,  L. 

Pe'dlar  [prob.  of  betteler,  Lent,  a  Beggar,  Skinner ; 
or  of  aller  a  pied,  F.  going  a  Foot,  Minfhew ]  one  who  fells 
fmall  Wares  about  the  Country. 

Pe'ddling,  little,  fmall,  trifling. 

Pedu'nculi  [Anatomy]  two  Medullary  Proceffes  of  the 
Cerebellum,  whereby  that  Part  is  joined  to  the  Medulla  oblon¬ 
gata. 

Pedoba'ptism  [of  nritiJtiv  tr\t<r uul,  Gr.]  Infant- 
Baptifm. 

Pedo'meter  [of  pedes,  L.  or  sr«f,  Gr.  a  Foot,  and 
utT^pv  Meafure]  a  Way-wiler,  an  Indrument  compos’d  of 
various  Wheels  with  Teeth,  which  by  a  Chain  fadened  to  a 
Man's  Foot  or  Wheel  of  a  Chariot,  advance  a  Notch  each 
Step  or  each  Revolution  of  the  Wheel ;  and  the  Number 
being  mark’d  on  the  Edge  of  each  Wheel,  the  Paces  may  be 
numbred,  or  the  Didance  from  one  Place  to  another  exactly 
meafured. 

Pedo'nes  [old  Rec.]  Foot-Soldiers. 

PeLtje  ^  a  drudge,  Spleen,  Ill-Will  againd  a  Perfon. 

Peek  [in  Sea  Language]  is  ufed  varioufly. 

Peek  [in  a  Ship]  a  Room  in  the  Hold,  which  reaches 
from  the  Bits  forwards  to  the  Stern. 

To  ride  a  Peek  [with  Mariners]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Ship, 
when  fhe  lies  with  her  Main  and  foreWards  hoifed  up,  having 
one  End  of  the  Yards  brought  down  to  the  Shrowds  and  the 
other  raifed  up  on  End ;  which  is  done  chiefly  when  fhe 
lies  at  Red  in  Rivers. 

To  be  a  Peek  [Sea  Phrafe]  ufed  of  an  Anchor,  when  the 
Cable  is  perpendicular  between  the  Hawfe  through  which  it 
runs  out  and  the  Anchor. 

To  beave  a  Peek,  is  to  bring  the  Ship  to  the  Pofition  be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

To  Peek  the  Mijfen  [Sea  Pbrafe]  is  to  put  the  miflen  Yard 
right  up,  and  down  by  the  Mali. 

To  ride  abroad  Peek  [Sea  Pbrafe]  is  much  the  fame  as 
riding  a  Peek  ;  only  the  Yards  are  raifed  up  half  fo  high. . 

Peel  [with  Printers]  a  wooden  Indrument  with  which 
they  hang  up  the  printed  Sheets  to  dry. 

Peel  \pala,  L.  pale,  F.]  an  Indrument  to  fet  Bread  into 
an  Oven  ;  alfo  a  broad  thin  Board  for  carrying  Pies,  (Ac. 

Peel  [peau,  F.  of  pellis,  L.  a  Skin]  the  outmod  Skin  of 
Fruit. 

Pee'ling  [pelant  of  peler,  F.]  taking  off  the  Skin  or 
Rind  ;  alfo  the  Peel  or  Rind  of  Fruit. 

Pee'ling,  a  large  Sort  of  excellent  Cyder-Apple. 

To  Peep  [pipire,  L.  pepier,  F.]  to  cry  like  a  Chicken. 

To  Peep  [incert.  Etym.]  to  look  thro’  a  Hole  or  Chink; 
alfo  to  begin  to  grow  out  as  Plants,  Horns,  (Ac. 

Peer  [prob.  of  perg,  Teut.  an  Heap,  (Ac.  or  beojig, 
Sax.  bierg,  Dan.  or  pejie,  Sax.  the  Foot  of  an  Hill]  a 
Mole  or  Rampart  raifed  in  an  Harbour  to  break  the  Force  of 
the  Sea  ;  and  for  the  better  Security  of  the  Ships  that  ride 
there. 

Peer  [in  ArchiteElure]  a  Kind  of  Pilader  or  Buttrefs, 
raifed  for  Support,  Strength,  and  fometimes  for  Ornament. 
To  Peer  at  a  Thing,  to  leer  or  peep  at  it. 

Peer  [of  par,  pares,  L.  Equals]  a  Nobleman  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  Parliament ;  an  Equal. 

Pee'race,  Impofition  or  Tax  for  the  Repairing  and 
Keeping  up  Sea  Peers. 

Pee'rage  [pairie,  F.]  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer. 

To  hold  Land  in  Pee'rage  [antient  Cuftoms]  a  Tenure 
which  obliged  the  Perfon  to  alfifl  the  Lord’s  Bailiff  in  his 
Judgments,  as  all  the  antient  Vaffals  call’d  Peers. 

Pee'rdom  [of  une  pairie,  F.  and  dom]  a  Peer’s  Dignity 
annexed  to  a  great  Fee. 

Pee'ress,  the  Wife  of  a  Peer. 
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Pee'rless  [non pareil,  F.  of  par,  L.  and  lea)',  &?.*■.]  not 
to  be  equalled  or  matched. 

Pee'rlessness  [par,  L.  Jeay  and  neyye,  &*.*•.]  match-, 
lefsnefs. 

Pefrs  [in  Law']  Jury-Men  impannelled  upon  an  Inqueft. 

Pee'vish  [prob.  q.  beeijh]  fretful,  Use. 

Pee'vishness  [prob.  q.  beeijhnefs,  of  Bee,  Eng.]  Fret- 
fulnefs,  wafpifh  Humour. 

A  Peg  [_piic,  Sax.  a  little  Needle]  a  little  Piece  of  Wood 
pointed. 

To  Peg,  to  put  in  or  fallen  with  a  Peg. 

Pe'ganum  [zm'yavoy,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Rue. 

Pe'gomancy  [myoudvriitt  of  onyu,  a  Fountain,  and 
fjuLvnict,  Divination,  Gr.]  divining  by  Fountain  Water: 
The  fame  as  Hydromancy,  which  fee. 

Pe'casus  [with  AJlronf]  the  winged  Horfe ;  a  northern 
Conflellation. 

Pe'ccing  [with  Sozv-gelders]  a  Method  us’d  in  curing 
Hogs  of  the  Difeafe  called  the  Garrhe. 

Pe'isage  [old  Rec.]  a  pound  Weight,  whence  to  peife,  or 
poife,  and  pejage. 

Pe'la,  a  Peel,  a  Pile,  a  Fort. 

Pela'gia,  a  Shell-fifh  called  a  Purple,  L. 

Pela'giae  [with  Naturalifs]  fuch  Shell-fifTie*  as  are 
never  or  very  rarely  found  near  the  Sea- Shores ;  but  always 
continue  in  the  Deep,  or  thofe  Parts  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea,  which  are  fartheil  from  Land. 

Pel a'g ians  [of  Pelagius]  who  deny’d  original  Sin,  and 
held  many  other  erroneous  Opinions. 

Peleci'nus  ['TEMjgV©-,  Gr. ]  the  Plant  Hatchet- 
Vetch. 


Pelf  [prob.  of  jfela,  jceo.  Sax.  much  Money]  Wealth  ; 
alfo  the  Remains  of  a  Fowl,  after  a  Hawk  is  relieved. 

Pe  lican  [pelicanus,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  Water-Fowl. 

Pe'lican  [with  Chymifts]  a  Sort  of  double  Veffel  ordi¬ 
nary  of  Glafs ;  ufed  in  diftilling  Liquors  by  Circulation. 

Pe'lican  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inflrument  for  drawing 
Teeth.  ° 

Pe'lican  [with  Gunners]  an  antient  Piece  of  Ordinance, 
equal  to  a  quarter  Culverin,  and  carrying  a  Ball  of  6  Pound. 

Pelicoi'des  [sTtAewgfe/W,  of  mXsiwt,  a  Hatchet,  and 
et<Poi,  Form,  Gr.]  a  certain  geometrical  Figure,  that  fome- 
thing  refembles  a  Hatchet. 

Peh'dnus  [in  Pbyjick]  a  black  and  blue  Colour  in  the 
Face,  as  it  often  happens  to  thofe  who  are  Melancholy. 

Pell  [pellis,  L.]  the  Skin  of  a  Beall. 

Pe  llage,  a  Cuflom  or  Duty  paid  for  Skins  of  Leather. 

Pellamou'ntain,  an  Herb. 

Pe'llet  [either  of  pellendo,  L.  driving,  or  of  balette,  F.] 
a  little  Ball.  J 


Pe  llets  [in  Heraldry]  are  black  Roundlcs,  the  fame 
that  French  Heralds  call  Torteaux  de  Sable. 

Pe'llicia  [old  Rec.]  a  Pilch. 

Pe'll icle  [pellicula,  L.}  a  little  Skin. 

Pe  llicle  [pellicula,  L.]  when  any  Solution  is  evapo- 
rated  fo  long  by  a  gentle  Heat,  that  a  Film  or  Skin  rifes  on 
the  Top  of  the  Liquor,  they  fay  it  is  evaporated  to  a  Pellicle, 
and  then  there  is  very  little  more  Liquor  left,  than  will  juft 
ferve  to  keep  the  Salts  in  Fufion. 

Pellipa'rius  [old  Stat.]  a  Skinner,  Currier,  or  Lea- 
ther-dreffer. 

Pe'llitory  [parietaria,  L.]  an  Herb. 

Pellota  [in  the  Forejl  Law]  the  Ball,  or  round  flefhy 
Part  of  a  Dog’s  Foot,  which,  by  that  Law,  in  all  Dogs  that 
are  near  any  of  the  King’s  Forefts  arc  to  be  cut  out. 

P'el-me'l  [pele-mele,  F.]  confufedly,  without  Order. 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  Officer  belonging  to  the  Exche- 
wj]°  enters  every  Teller’s  Bill  in  a  Parchment  Roll 
call  d  pellis  receptorum ,  i.  e.  the  Roll  of  Receipts,  and  alfo 
makes  another  Roll  called  pellis  exituum,  i.  e.  the  Roll  of 
Endings. 

Pellu'cid  [pellucidus,  L.]  that  may  be  feen  through, 
tranfparent.  ° 

Pellu  cidness  ?  [of  pellucidus,  L.  and  nefs]  tranfparen- 

Pelluci'dity  CCy,  diaphaneity; 

Pelt  [of  pellis,  L.  a  Skin]  a  Skin  of  an  Animal. 

Pelt  Monger  [of  pellis,  and  manfcejie,  Sax.]  one  who 
Deals  in  Pelts  and  Skins. 

Pelt  Wool,  Wool  pulled  off  from  the  Pelt  or  Skin  of  a 
dead  Sheep. 

To  Pelt  [prob.  of  polfcrn,  Teut.  to  beat]  to  throw 
Stones,  Snow- Balls,  Ufc.  at  a  Perfon  ;  alfo  to  annoy  an 
Fnemy  by  difcharging  fmall  Shot ;  alfo  to  Fret  or  Fume. 

Pe  lta  [among  the  Antient <]  a  Kind  of  Buckler. 

eltalis  cart! /ago  [Anatomy]  fo  called  from  its  Refem- 
olance  to  Pelt  a  a  Buckler.  Sec '  Scut  for  mis. 


Pe  lting  [prob.  of  poltern,  Text.]  throwing  Stones, 
(Ac.  at. 

Pe'lvis,  a  Bafon,  L. 

Pe'lvis  [with  Anatomifs]  the  Bafon  of  the  Kidneys  or 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen,  in  which  the  Bladder  (and  m 
Women  likewife  the  Uterus )  and  Re  Rum  are  contained. 

Pe'lvis  aurium  [with Anat.]  the  hollow  Part  of  the  Ear  L. 

Pe'lvis  cerebri,  the  Tunnel  of  the  Brain,  L. 

Pe'lvis  renum  [Anatomy]  a  skinny  Veffel  in  each  Kidney 
which  receives  the  Urine  and  conveys  it  to  the  Bladder,  L. 

Pelu're,  a  rich  Furr. 

Pemphegoi'dus  [mF-pydJ)ot,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Spotted- 
Fever;  or  a  flatulent  or  windy  Fever. 

Pen  [penna,  L.]  an  Inflrument  for  Writing. 

Pen  [of  pyntoan.  Sax.  to  fhut  in]  a  Fold  for  Sheep; 
a  Coop  for  Fowl ;  alfo  a  Pond-head  to  keep  Water  in  lor 
driving  the  Wheels  of  an  iron  Mill. 

Pen  [with  the  Britains  and  antient  Gauls]  an  high 
Mountain  ;  hence  thofe  Hills,  which  divide  France  from  Italy 
are  called  the  Apennines. 

To  Pen  [of penna,  L.  a  Pen]  to  write  down. 

To  Pen  up  [of  pynban,  Sax.]  to  fhut  up,  to  inclofe. 

Pe'nal  [panalis,  L.]  of  pertaining  to  or  infixing 
Pumfhments.  5 

Pe'nalty  [ pcenalitas,  L.]  a  Fine  impos’d  as  a  Punifh- 
ment. 


Penalness  [of  penal,  F.  of  pcenalis,  L.  and  nefs]  lia- 
blenefs  to  a  Penalty.  y  J 

Pe'nNace  [of  poena,  L.  Punijhment]  the  Exercife  of  Pe¬ 
nitence,  or  a  Punifhment,  either  voluntary  or  impos’d  by  legal 
Authority,  for  Faults  committed  by  a  Perfon. 

.  .Pe'nnace  [of  pcenitentia,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Mortification  en- 
joined  by  Romijb  Priefts.  O.  F. 

Pe'nance  [in  Canon  Lazo]  an  ecclefiaftical  Punifhment 
chiefly  adjudg’d  to  the  Sin  of  Fornication. 

Pena'tes  [of  np’JS,  Heb.  inwards,  or  Penitus  inward¬ 
ly,  becaufe  kept  within  the  Houfe,  Cic.]  houfhold  Gods 
whole  Statues  were  there  kept,  and  worfhipped  with  Wine 
and  Incenle.  They  were  made  either  of  Iron  or  Earthen- 
Ware;  but  their  Form  was  kept  Secret,  as  a  religious  My- 

\  .erT  in  thf  Time  Pea[e  they  committed  their  Arms  to 
the  Care  of  the  Penates.  Cities  and  Kingdoms  had  alfo  their 
Penates.  Thofe  of  Rome  were  brought  by  sEneas  from  Troy, 
to  which  Place  Dardanus  brought  them  from  Samothrace. 

The  Penates .  and  Lares  were  different,  in  that  the  Lares 
vyere  common  in  all  Houfes,  and  the  Penates  proper  to  par¬ 
ticular  ones,  and  divine  Honours  were  done  to  the  Lares  in 
the  Chimney-Corner,  or  on  the  Fire-Hearths,  and  to  the 
Penates  in  the  open  Court;  or  fome  other  Place  or  Sort  of 
Chapel  within. 

Pe'nge  [of  pennifc,  Sax.]  Pennies. 

Pe'ncil  [penicillum,  L.  prnfd,  Teut.]  an  Inflrument 
ufed  by  Drawers,  Painters,  Ufc. 

Pe'ncil  of  Rays  [in  Op  ticks]  a  double  Cone  of  Rays 
jB  joined  together  at  the  Bale,  one  of 
B 't^*'  TrTy^,  f)which  hath  its  Vertex  in  feme  one 
'  - — Point  of  the  Objeft,  and  the  Glafs, 

D  B.  E.  D.  for  its  Bafe,  and  the  other 
hath  its  Bafe  on  the  fame  Glafs ;  but  its  Vertex  in  the  Point 
of  Convergence,  as  at  C. 

Pe'ndant  [pendens,  L.]  hanging. 

Pe'ndant  Feathers  [with  Falconers]  thofe  Feathers  that 
grow, upon  the  Thighs  of  an  Hawk. 

Pe'ndant  [in  a  Ship]  a  fhort  Rope,  which  is  fattened  at 
one  End  to  the  Head  of  the  Maft,  or  Yard,  or  Clew  of  the 
Sail,  having  a  Block  or  Shiver  at  the  other  End  to  reeve 
lome  running  Rope. 

for^he  Ears'1  S  ^endentia’h-  i  e'  hanSing]  hanging  Jewels 


Pe  ndants  [with  Heralds]  pendant  Efcutcheons.  In 
antient  Times,  Men  of  Chivalry  or  Knights  would  refort 
to  the  Courts  of  Princes,  and  fet  up  publick  Challenges  for 
Juits  and  Tournaments,  or  elfe  poll  them  upon  fome  Bridge 
or  other  Pafs,  and  there  provoke  or  challenge  all  Men 
of  Rank  that  came  that  Way  to  encounter  them.  In 
order  to  this,,  they  hung  up  their  Shields  with  their  Coat 
of  Armour  painted  on  them  on  the  Neighbouring  Trees,  or 
elfe  on  Poles  erefted  for  that  Purpofe. 

Pe  ndants  [in  Botany]  a  Kind  of  Seeds,  growing  on 
Stamina  or  Chives  ;  as  thofe  in  the  Middle  of  Tulips,  Li- 
Ites,  &c. 


Pe'ndants  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  long  Colours  or  Streamers 
cut  romting  out  towards  the  End,  and  there  divide  into  z 
Parts,  and  hung  out  at  the  Heads  of  the  Mails,  or  at  the 
Ends  of  the  Yard-Arms. 

Pende'ntive  [with  Architects]  the  whole  Body  of  a 

Vault, 
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Vault,  fufpended  out  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  Walls,  and 
bearing  againft  the  Arc-boutant! . 

Pe'ndentness  [ot  pendens ,  L.  and  nefs]  hanging  down 
Quality. 

Pe'ndulous  [  pendulus,  L.  ]  hanging  down,  dang¬ 
ling- 

Pe'ndulous  Heads  [with  Bctanifis ]  thofe  Flowers  which 
hang  downwards. 

Pe’ndulousness  [of  pendulus,  L.  and  »#/}]  pendentnels, 
or  fwinging  to  and  fro,  as  a 

Pe'ndulum  [of  pendulus ,  L.]  a  Weight  hanging  at  the 
End  of  a  Wire,  String,  (Ac.  by  the  Swinging  to  and  fro, 
or  Vibration  of  which,  the  Parts  of  Time  are  meafured  ; 
alfo  a  Clock,  Watch  or  Movement  ;  the  Motions  of  which 
are  regulated  by  fuch  a  Device. 

Simple  Pe'ndulum,  is  one  that  confifts  of  a  fingle 
Weight. 

Compound  Pe'ndulum,  is  one  that  confifts  of  feveral 
Weights,  fo  fix’d  on  as  to  return  the  fame  Diftance  both  from 
one  another  and  from  the  Center  about  which  they  vibrate. 

Royal  Pe'ndulums,  are  fuch  Clocks,  the  Pendulums  of 
which  fwing  Seconds,  and  go  8  Days,  fhewing  the  Hours, 
Minutes,  and  Seconds. 

Pe'ndulus,  a,  um  [in  Bolan.  Writ]  hanging  down¬ 
wards,  L. 

Penecillus,  a  Pencil  to  write  with,  L. 

Pe'necillus  [in  Pharmacy]  a  Lozenge,  refembling  a 
Pencil  in  fhape,  L. 

Peneci'llus  [with  Surgeons]  a  Tent  to  be  put  into 
Wounds  or  Ulcers. 

Penera'rius  {old  Rec.]  a  Pennon  or  Enfign-Bearer. 

Penesy'r incus,  a  Sort  of  Pillory  among  the  Antients, 
having  5  Holes,  2  for  the  Arms,  2  for  the  Legs,  and  one 
for  the  Head  of  the  Crimminal. 

Pe'netrable  {penetrabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  penetrated 
or  pierced  into  ;  alfo  that  may  be  dived  or  guefled. 

Pe'netrableness  {per.etrabilite,  F.  of  L.]  capablenefs 
of  being  penetrated,  idc. 

Pe'netrantness  7  [of  penetrant,  F.  of  L.  and  nefs]  pene- 
Penetrabi'lity  5  crating  Quality,  Power  of  penetrating. 

Pe'netrant  {penetrans,  L.]  penetrating,  piercing;  alfo 
fubtil  quick,  F. 

To  Pe'netrate  {penetrate,  L.]  to  go  deep  into,  to  get 
or  pierce  into  or  through  ;  to  dive  into. 

Penetra'tion,  a  penetrating  or  piercing  thro’,  or  diving 
into ;  alfo  quicknefs  of  Parts  or  Wit. 

Penetra'tion  of  2  Bodies  [with  Philofopbers]  the  Action 
whereby  one  Thing  enters  another  or  takes  up  the  fame 
Place;  or  two  Bodies  being  in  the  fame  Place,  fo  that  the 
Parts  of  the  one  do  every  where  penetrate  into,  and  ade¬ 
quately  fill  up  the  Dimenfions  or  Places  of  the  Parts  of  the 
other. 

Pe'netr  ative,  that  eafily  penetrates,  oris  of  a  penetra¬ 
ting  or  piercing  Quality. 

Pe  netrativeness  [of  pemtratif,  F.  of  L.  and  nefs] 
aptnefs  to  penetrate. 

Pe'nguin,  a  foreign  Bird. 

Peni'nsula  [of  pcene,  L.  almoft,  and  infula,  L.  an 
Ifland]  a  Place  almoft  compaffed  about  with  Water ;  a  Place 
in  the  Waters,  joined  by  a  Neck  of  Land  to  the  main  and 
firm  Continent. 

Peni'nsul ated  [ptninfulatitSy  L-J  almoft  moated  round* 

Pe'nis,  a  Man’s  Yard,  L. 

Pe'nis  cerebri  {Anat]  the  fame  as  Conarion,  L. 

Pe'nis  muliebris  {Anat.]  the  fame  as  Clitoris,  L. 

Pe'nistons,  a  Sort  of  coarfe  woolen  Cloth. 

Pe'nitence  {pcenitentia,  L.]  Repentance  ;  alfo  the  Dif- 
cipline  or  Punifhment  attending  Repentance. 

Pe'nitent  {peenitens,  L.]  repenting,  a  being  foirowful 
for  what  has  been  committed  that  is  finful  or  crimminal. 

Pe’n itentness  [of  penitent,  F.  of  peenitens,  L.  and 
nefs]  penitent  Frame  of  Mind.  . 

Penite'ntial  {pasnitentialiSyL.]  of  or  pertaining  to  Re 

pentance.  , 

Penite'ntial  [with  Rom.  Catholicks]  an  ecclcfiaftical  Book 

which  direfts  how  to  enjoin  Penance. 

Penite'nti  ally  [of  penitentiel,  F.  of  L  ]  in  a  repent¬ 
ing  Manner.  .  . 

Pen ite'nti ary  {pcnitencier,  F.  of  L.]  of  or  pertaining 

to  Penance,  or  Repentance.  .  . 

Penite'ntiary  {pcenitentiarius,  L.]  a  Pneft  who  impofes 
"Penance  on  Offenders  ;  alfo  a  Place  for  hearing  Confeffions. 

Pe'nitents,  certain  peculiar  Friaries,  who  affemble  to¬ 
gether  for  Prayers,  make  Proceilions  bare  footed,  their  Faces 
being  covered  with  Linen,  and  give  themfexves  difeipbne. 

Pe'nknite  [of  penna,  L.  and  crtijs.  Sax  ]  a  Knife  for 
making  of  Pens. 


Ph'nman,  an  Artift  at  fair  Writing. 

Pe'nnan  i  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  Rope  to  hoiie  up  a  Boat  or  Mer¬ 
chandize  into  or  out  of  a  Ship. 

Penna'ta  folia.  See  pinnated  Leaf. 

A  Pe'nnated  Leaf  [with  Botanijis]  Or  feathered  Leaf,  is 
one,  in  which  tbcParts,  of  which  the  Leaf  is  compos’d,  are 
fet  along  the  middle  Rib  ;  either  alternately,  or  by  Pairs,  as 
in  Liquorice,  Vetches,  idc. 

Pe'nner,  a  Pen-Cafe. 

Pe'nniless  [of  penni£  leay,  four.]  having  no  Money. 

Pe'nnon,  a  Flag  or  Banner  ending  in  a  Point,  F. 

Pe'nnon  [in  Heraldry]  the  Figure  of  fuch  a  Flag. 

Penio'lum,  Barley-Sugar,  a  Deeoftion  of  Barley  and 
Sugar,  boiled  ’till  it  becomes  brittle,  then  turned  out  upon  a 
Marble  Stone,  and  anointed  with  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds, 
is  kneaded  like  a  Pafte  and  drawn  out  into  Sticks. 

Pe'nnoncel,  a  little  Pennon  or  Flag. 

Penno'ncels,  fmall  Pieces  of  Silk,  cut  in  the  Form  of  a 
Pennon,  with  which  Men  of  Arms  ufed  to  adorn  their 
Lances  or  Spears.  Probably  to  be  more  viliblc  Signs  to 
their  own  Party  ;  or  to  terrify  their  Enemies,  by  appearing 
more  numerous  than  they  were. 

P'enny  [Penni£,  &7X.]  a  Coin  in  value  the  12th  Part 
of  a  Shilling. 

Pe'nny  Pojl,  an  Office  for  conveying  Letters,  to  all  Parts 
of  Middlefex,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Pe'nny -Weight,  an  Englijh  Weight,  Part  of  a  Pound 
Troy-Weight,  containing  24  Grains. 

Pe'nsa  {old  Writ-]  a  Wey  of  Salt,  Cheefe,  id c.  contain¬ 
ing  2561b,  L. 

Pe'nsa  libra ,  a  Pound  of  Money  paid  by  Weight,  not  by 
Tale,  L. 

Ad  Pe'nsam,  the  full  Weight  of  1 2  Ounces  Troy,  which 
was  formerly  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  a  Pound  Sterling. 

Pe'nsile  {penfilis,  L  ]  hanging. 

Pe'nsilness  [of  penfilis,  L.  and  nefs]  hanging  Quality. 

Pe'nsion,  Money  paid  for  Diet  or  Lodging  ;  alfo  a  Sum 
of  Money  p?.id  annually  by  a  Prince  or  State,  to  a  Perfon  for 
Service  required  of  him  ;  alfo  an  annual  Allowance  by  a 
Company,  Corporation  or  Parifh,  to  the  poor  Members  of 
it,  an  Allowance  or  Salary  by  the  Year,  F.  of  L. 

Pe'nsion  [of  Gray's  Itin]  an  AfTembly  of  the  Members  of 
that  Society,  who  meet  to  conifult  about  the  Affairs  of  the 


Houfe. 

Pe'nsion  Writ,  an  Order  of  that  Houfe  againft  fuch  Mem¬ 
bers  as  are  in  Arrears,  for  Penficms  and  other  Duties. 

Pe'nsionary  [in  Holland]  the  firft  Minifter  ot  the  Re¬ 
gency  of  each  City. 

Pe'nsionary,  a  Perfon  who  has  a  Penfion,  Appointment, 
or  yearly  Sum  during  Life,  by  Way  crt  Acknowledgment, 
charged  on  the  Eftate  ot  a  Prince,  Company,  idc. 

Pe'nsioner  [ penfionarius ,  L.]  one  who  receives  a  Pen¬ 
fion  ;  alfo  one  who  is  maintained  at  the  Charge  of  the 
King,  Company,  or  private  Perfon,  in  a  College  or  Holpital. 

Pe'hsions  [of  Churches ]  a  certain  Sum  of  Money,  paid 
to  Clergy-men  inftead  of  Tithes. 

Kings  Pe'nsioners  ?a  Band  of  Gentlemen,  to  the 

Gentlemen  Pe'nsioners^  Number  of  40,  firft  fet  on  foot 
by  K.  Henry  VII.  whofe  Office  is-  to  guard  the  King’s  Per¬ 
fon  in  his  own  Houfe,  armed  with  Partifans;  they  attend  and 
wait  in  the  prefence  Chamber,  and  attend  the  King  to  and 
from  Chapel.  . 

To  Pe'nsitate  {penfitare,  L.]  to  weigh  or  ponder  in 

Mind. 

Pe'nsive  {ptnfif,  F.]  thoughtful,  fad,  heavy,  forrowful. 

Pe'nsively,  thoughtfully,  idc. 

Pe'nSIVENESS’  {pen/if,  F.  and  nefs]  thoughtfulnefs,  fad- 
nefs,  heavinefs,  lorrowfulnefs. 

Pe'nstock,  a  Flood-Gate,  placed  in  the  Water  of  a 

Mill-Pond.  .  , 

Pent  [of  pirt'oan,  Sax.]  fhut  in  or  up,  kept  in,  incloied. 

Pe'ntachord  [of  7tiv 76  five,  and  Lr.  firing]  a 

muftcal  Inftrument  having  5  Strings.  ^ 

Pentachro'stick  [of  wtrTs  and  etX£?S7^<]  a  Set  or 
Series  of  Verfes  fo  ditpofed,  that  there  are  always  found  5 
-Acrofticks  of  the  fame  Name  in  5  Divifions  of  each  Verte. 

Pentad'actylos  {Bet.]  the  Herb  Palma  Chrijii,  L. 

P'entagon  {mvid^aivQ-,  Gr.]  a  geometrical  Figure  or 
Body  that  has  5  Sides,  and  as  many  Angles. 

Penta  gonal  ?  p  or  pertaining  to  a  Pentagon. 

Penta'go*noUs  V  r  „  ,  „  , 

Pe'ntagraph  [7nvT<ty£2<tw>  Gr.] an  Inftrument  where¬ 
with  Defigns,  Prints,  idc.  of  any  Kinds  may  be  copied  m 
any  Proportion  without  a  Perfon’s  being  skilled  in  Drawing. 

Penta'meter  {mvTclLiiT&v,  Gr-]  *  Verfe  confiftmg  o 

5  Feet-  A* 


IV. 


As  I  have  before  given  you  Tables  for  making  Hexameter 
tatin  Verfes,  fo  I  /hall  here  prefent  you  with  one  for  Pen¬ 
tameters. 

The  Manner  of  Operation  for  Pentameters,  is  the  very 
fame  with  that  of  Hexameters  (which  fee.)  Only  whereas 
Hexameter  Verfes  confiding  of  6  Words,  do  therefore  require 
6  Tables,  Pentameters,  deduceable  from  thefe  Tables,  arc  to 
confift  but  of  5  Latin  Words,  and  fo  only  require  5  Figures  to 
work  them  thro’  their  5  Tables  :  So  that  any  Set  of  5  Figures 
work’d  thro’  their  refpeClive  Tables  (in  all  Rcfpects  like  as 
you  have  been  fhewn  in  the  Example  of  the  Hexameters)  will 
produce  5  Latin  Words,  which  will  make  a  true  Pentameter 
Verfe,  which  will  be  true  Latin  and  good  Senfe. 

Thus  the  Figures  1  1  1  1  1  produce 
Turpia  fignijicant  atma  maligna  mihi 
19723  produce 
Turpia  procurant  aha  molefta  mera 
32791  produce 

Impia  conglomerant  alia  maligna  vides. 

And  if  you  are  minded  to  compofe  a  Pair  of  Verfes  to¬ 
gether,  viz.  Hexameter  and  Pentameter,  you  muft  fet  down 
the  2  Sets  of  Figures,  as  thus ;  685191 

89155 

of  which  Sets  of  Figures,  wrought  out  by  their  proper 
Tables,  will  be  produced  the  following  Verfes. 

Pefftma  fata  tuis  pranarrant  fidera  nigra , 

Tetrica  fignificant  ajlra  nefanda  viris. 

Which  Sets  of  Figures,  if  placed  backwards,  will  pro¬ 
duce  quite  different  Verfes. 

By  thefe  Tables,  between  two  and  three  hundred  thoufand 
Hexameter  Verfes  may  be  produced. 

The  Verfifftng  Tables  for  Pentameters. 
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Penta'myron  [7nv7u(nv£?v,  Gr.]  an  Ointment  com¬ 
pounded  with  5  Ingredients,  viz.  Maftich,  Nard,  Opobalfa- 
mitm,  Storax,  and  Wax. 

Pe'ntancle  [of  mirn,  Gr.  5,  and  Angulus,  L.]  a  Fi¬ 
gure  having  5  Angles. 

Pentape'talous  [of  7nv7\  5,  and  mTttXoy,  Gr.  a 
Leaf]  5  leaved. 

Pentapetalous  Plants  [with  Botanifls ]  are  fuch  whofe 
Flowers  confift  of  5  Leaves. 

Penta'phyllum  [■mvTciputoov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Cinque¬ 
foil,  or  5  leaved  Grafs. 

Penta'pleuron  [wraVXst Gr.]  an  Herb,  the 
leffer  Plantain. 

Penta'ptoton  [■myTolflajov,  Gr.]  a  Noun  that  has  but 
5  Cafes,  Gram. 

Penta'robon  [‘3‘SKTafofor,  Gr.]  the  Plant  or  Flower 
called  a  Peony. 

Pk'ntaspast  [TiVTolfnctsov,  Gr.]  an  Engine  that  has  c 

Pullies. 

Penta'stic  [trtvT «V/xot,  Gr.]  a  Stanza,  or  Divifion  in 
a  Poem. 

Penta'styls  ['aevTcirvX©',  Gr.]  a  Work  in  Archi¬ 
tecture,  wherein  are  5  Rows  of  Columns. 

Pf.'ntateuch  [m-iVTetTivx^  °f  rrivn  5,  andrsv^of,  a 
Volume]  the  5  Books  of  Mojes,  Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus , 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

Pe'ntathlon  [97*V]«i0Xop  of  vrtVTi  and  uQkov,  a  driving, 
Gr.]  the  5  Exercifes  performed  in  the  Grecian  Games,  viz. 
Leaping,  Running,  Quoiting,  Darting,  and  Wreftling. 

Penta'tonon  [in  antient  Mufick]  a  Concord,  with  us 
call’d  the  greater  Sixth. 

Penteco'ntarch  [< revT(KoyTa(X°f >  Gr.]  a  Captain 
who  has  the  Command  of  50  Men. 

Penteconto're,  a  Veflel  with  50  Oars. 

PENTECo'sTE[srgpT6xofjj>Gr.  i.  e.  the  50th  Day,  fcil.  af¬ 
ter  E after]  the  Feltival  of  Wbitf untide. 

Penteco'stals,  Offerings  made  by  Parilhioners  to 
their  Prieft  at  Whitfuntide  ;  and  alfo  of  inferior  Churches  to 
the  Chief  or  Mother-Church.  Thefe  were  alfo  called 
Whitfund  Farthings. 

Pentepha'rmacum  [of  nriyn  5,  and  $ct{y.euoy,  Gr.  a 
Remedy]  any  Medicine  that  confifts  of  5  Ingredients. 

Penthemi'meris  Gr.]  a  Part  of  a  Greek 

or  Latin  Verfe,  confining  of  2  Feet  and  a  long  Syllable. 

Pentheus  [of  'xiySof,  Gr.  Mourning]  the  Son  of  Ecbi- 
on  and  Agave,  who  (according  to  the  Poets)  was  torn  in  Pie¬ 
ces  by  his  Mother  and  his  Sifter,  becaule  he  contemned  the 
Rites  and  revelling  Feafts  of  Bacchus.  Natalis  Comes  tells 
us,  that  he  was  a  good  King,  who  endeavouring  to  root  out 
the  Vice  of  Drunkennefs  from  amongft  his  Subjects,  differed 
many  Wounds  in  his  good  Name  by  their  Calumnies  and 
Reproaches. 

Pe'nthouse  [Pendice,  Ital.  Appentis,  F.  of  Appendix ,  L. 
of pendere,  L.  to  hang]  a  Shelter  over  a  Door  or  Window. 

Peu/- 


«  * 


Penu'ltima  [with  Grammarians]  the  lafl  Syllable  of  a 
Word,  fave  one. 

Penu'mbra  [in  AJlronom y]  a  faint  or  partial  Shade  ob- 
Jerved  between  the  perfeft  Shadow  and  the  full  Light  in  an 
Eclipie  of  the  Moon,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcern  where 
the  Shadow  begins,  and  where  the  Light  ends. 

Penu'rious  [of penuri a,  L.  great  Want]  covetous,  nig¬ 
gardly,  (lingy ;  alfo  nice. 

Penu'riousness,  Niggardlinefs,  Meannefs. 

Pe'nury  [penuria,  L  ]  extreme  Want  of  all  Neceffaries. 

Pe'ony  [Paonia,  L.  of  taiovia,  Gr.  peonian,  a 

Flower  of  2  Sexes,  Male  and  Female. 

Peo'ple  [ Populus ,  L.  Peuple ,  F.]  the  whole  Body  of  a 
People  who  live  in  a  Country. 

To  Peo'ple  [ popular et  L.  peupler,  F.]  to  flock  a  Country 
or  Place  with  People. 

Pe'pansis  [flrt’roi imf,  Gr.]  a  Ripening. 

Pepansis  [in  Medicine]  a  correcting  of  depraved  Matter 
and  corrupt  Humours  in  the  Body,  and  bringing  them  into 
Order. 

Pepa'smus  [vreTettxptif  of  mraava),  to  bring  to  maturity, 
Gr.]  Ripening  of  preternatural  Humours. 

Pepasticks  [of  miorAff^bi  Gr.]  Medicines  which  are 
good  to  help  the  Rawnefs  of  the  Stomach,  and  that  digefl 
Crudities. 

Pe'pper  [Piper,  L.  peppoji,  &w.]  an  Aromatick  Fruit,  or 
Grain  brought  from  India. 

Pe'pper  Wort,  an  Herb. 

Pe'psis  [ts-J./?,  Gr.]  a  Boiling  or  Seething. 

Pe'psis  [in  Phyftck]  the  Concoftion  or  Fermentation  of 
Viftuals  and  Humours  in  an  animal  Body. 

Peptick  [wirr] tx.be,  Gr.]  ferving  to  concoft  or  digefl. 

Per  Afcenjum  [in  Chymijlry]  a  particular  Manner  of  Di- 
flillation. 

Per  Deliquium.  See  Deliquium . 

Per  Arjin.  See  Arfin. 

Per  Thejin.  See  Fbefin. 

Pera'cter,  a  Mathematical  Inflrument  ufed  in  Survey¬ 
ing. 

Peracu'te  [ peracutus ,  L.]  very  fharp. 

Peracu'tum  menjtruum  [with  Chymifs]  a  Menjlruunt 
made  by  drawing  off  Spirit  of  Nitre  feveral  Times  from  But¬ 
ter  of  Antimony.  By  the  Help  of  which,  Mr.  Boyle  fays  he 
was  able,  without  a  very  violent  Fire,  to  elevate  a  very  good 
Quantity  of  crude  Mercury,  and  that  in  a  few  Hours. 

Peragra'tio,  a  travelling  or  wandering  about ;  a  Pro- 
grefs  or  Ramble. 

Peragration  Month  [with  AJtronmeri\  the  Space  of 
the  Courfe  of  the  Moon  from  any  Point  of  the  Zodiack  to 
the  fame  again. 

Perambula'tion,  a  Walking  through  any  Point  of  the 
Zodiack  to  the  fame  again,  (Ac.  L. 

Perambula'tion  [of  the  ForeJT\  the  Walking  of  Juftices, 
or  other  Officers,  about  a  Forefl,  in  Order  to  furvey  and  fet 
the  Bounds  of  it. 

Per ambula'tione  facienda,  a  Writ  commanding  the 
Sheriff  to  make  a  Perambulation,  and  to  fet  down  the 
Bounds  of  2  or  more  Manours,  the  Limits  of  which  are  not 
fo  well  known. 

Pera'mbulator,  an  Inflrument  or  Rolling- Wheel  for 
meafuring  Roads,  (Ac.  a  furveying 
Wheel.  It  is  made  of  Wood  or  Iron, 
commonly  half  a  Pole  in  Circumference, 
with  a  Movement,  and  a  Face  divided 
like  a  Clock,  with  a  long  Rod  of  Iron  or 
Steel  that  goes  from  the  Center  of  the 
Wheel  to  the  Work:  There  are  alfo  2 
jy  Hands,  which  (as  you  drive  the  Wheel 

before  you)  count  the  Revolutions ;  and 
^/vJ§  fr°m  Gompofition  of  the  Movement 

m(  and  Divifion  on  the  Face,  ffiew  how 

1  many  Yards,  Poles,  Furlongs,  and  Miles 

Perca  [old  Rec.~\  a  Perch  of 

Percaptu're,  a  Wear  or  Place  in  a  River,  made  up  with 
Banks,  Dams,  (Ac.  for  preferving  or  catching  Fifh. 

Pe'rcase,  if  perchance,  if  it  be  fo. 

To  Percei've  [percipere,  L.  appercevoir,  F.]  to  begin  to 
fee,  to  difeover,  to  fpy  or  find  out,  to  apprehend  or  under- 
ftand. 


that 


may 


be 


per- 


Percei'vable 7  [per cep ti bills,  L.] 

Perce'ptable  5  ceived. 

Perce'ptibleness,  Percei vablenefs. 

Perception,  the  Adi  of  perceiving,  comprehending,  or 
knowing ;  the  clear  and  diilinft  Apprehenfion  of  any 
Qbjeft. 


Percetti'vity,  the  Faculty  of  Perceiving. 

Perce'pier,  the  Herb  Parfiey-pert,  or  Parfley-break- 
flone. 

Perch  [of perebe,  F.  a  Pole]  a  Stick  or  Pole  for  Birds  to. 
rood  on. 

Perch  [perebe,  F.]  a  Pole  or  Rod,  a  Meafure  of  16  Foot 
and  half. 

To  Perch  [of  percber,  F.]  to  fit  upon  a  Perch,  Stick,  or 
Twig  of  a  Tree,  as  Birds  do. 

Perch a'nt  [with  Fowlers]  a  Decoy-Bird  ty’d  by  the 
Foot,  which  flutters,  and  draws  other  Birds  to  it,  and  fo 
gives  the  Fowler  an  Opportunity  of  catching  thcm.F. 

Pe'rchers,  Paris  Candles,  ufed  in  England  in  antient 
Times;  alfo  the  larger  Sort  of  Wax- Candles,  which  were 
ufually  fet  upon  the  Altar. 

Percola'tion,  a  ilraining  thoroughly,  L. 

Perconta'tion,  a  (Irift  Inquiry,  L. 

Percu'ssion,  a  (hiking  or  knocking,  L. 

Percu'ssion  [in  Pbyficks]  the  Impreflion  a  Body  makes 
in  falling  or  (hiking  upon  another ;  or  the  Shock  or  Colli- 
(ion  of  2  Bodies,  which  concurring,  alter  the  Motion  of 
each  other. 

Pe'rdifols  [of  perdere,  to  lofe,  and  Folia,  Leaves,  L.] 
fuch  Trees  or  Plants  as  lofe  their  Leaves  in  Winter,  or  after 
they  have  done  flowering. 

Perdings  [old Reel]  the  Dregs  of  the  People,  viz.  Men 
of  no  Subftance. 

Perdi'tion,  utter  Ruin  or  Dellruftion. 

Perdona'tio  Utlagariee,  a  Pardon  of  one  that  is  out¬ 
law’d  for  Contempt,  and  afterwards  furrenders  himlelf  of  his 
own  Accord. 

Perdu'e,  loll,  forlorn,  F. 

Perdu'es,  Soldiers  placed  in  a  dangerous  Pod  ;  the  for¬ 
lorn  Hope  of  an  Army. 

To  lie  Perdu'e,  to  lie  flat  upon  the  Belly,  to  lie  in  wait 
clofely. 

Perdu'rasle,  continuing,  lading  long. 

Perdura'tion,  a  lading  very  long,  L. 

Pereg  r  i  n  a't i  on,  a  Travelling  into  foreign  Countries,  L. 

Peregri'ne,  [peregrims,  L.]  foreign,  out-landiffi. 

Pe'regrine  [with  Falconers ]  a  Hawk  of  the  Falcon-kind. 

Pe'  regrine  [with  A/lrologers]  a  Planet  is  faid  to  be  pere¬ 
grine,  when  it  is  found  in  any  Sign  where  it  has  none  of  its 
effential  Dignities. 

Pere'nnial  [perennis,  L.]  lading  all  the  Year. 

Pere'nnial  [in  Medicine ]  a  Term  apply’d  to  Fevers 
which  have  no  Intermiffion. 

Pere'nnity  [perennitas,  L.]  Ladingnefs,  long  Conti¬ 
nuance,  Perpetuity. 

Pere'mptory  [peremptorius,  L.]  abfolute,  exprefs;  alfo 
pragmatical,  faucy,  malapert. 

Pere'mptory  Allion  [in  Laid]  an  abfolute,  final,  and  de¬ 
terminate  Aft  ;  not  to  be  altered,  renewed,  or  redrained. 

Pere'mptorily,  abfolutely,  pofitively. 

Pere'mptoriness,  Abfolutenefs,  Pragmaticalnefs,  (Ac. 

Pererration,  a  wandering  up  and  down,  L. 

Pereterion  [of  irtqa.u,  Gr.  to  bore  through]  a  Tre¬ 
pan. 

Pe'rfect  [per fe Bus,  L.]  compleat,  intire;  to  which 
nothing  is  wanting,  or  that  has  all  the  Requifites ;  alfo  ex¬ 
cellent,  accompliffi’d  ;  alfo  arrant ;  alfo  well  skilled  in. 

Perfect  Flowers  [with  Botanifts]  are  fuch  as  have  the 
finely  coloured  Flower- Leaves  called  Pet  ala,  with  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  Apices,  and  Stylus. 

Perfect  Animal  [with  fome  Writers]  one  born  or  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  univocal  Generation,  in  Oppofition  to  Infefts, 
which  (they  fuppofe)  to  be  produc’d  by  equivocal  Generation. 

To  Pe'rfect  [perfeBum,  of perficere,  L.  perfeBionner,P .] 
to  make  perfeft,  to  bring  to  Perfection,  to  finilh. 

Pe'rfect  Numbers  [Matbemat.]  are  fuch  Numbers  whofe 
aliquot  or  even  Parts  taken  all  together,  will  exaftly  make 
the  whole  Number,  as  6  and  28,  (Ac.  for  of  6  the  half  is  3, 
the  third  Part  2,  and  the  fixth  Part  1,  which  added  together 
make  6 ;  and  it  hath  no  more  aliquot  Parts  in  whole  Num¬ 
bers  ;  So  28  has  thefe  even  Parts,  14  the  half,  7  the  fourth, 
4  the  feventh,  and  2  the  fourteenth,  and  1,  which  added  to¬ 
gether  make  28,  and  therefore  is  a  perfeft  Number;  of 
which  perfeft  Number  there  are  but  10  between  1,  and 
10000000000. 

Perfection,  the  State  or  Condition  of  that  which  is 
perfeft  ;  alfo  Excellency,  great  Accompliffiment. 

Abfolute  Perfection,  is  that  wherein  all  Imperfeftion  is 
excluded,  fuch  as  is  that  of  God,  or  Secundum  quid,  and  in 
its  Kind. 

6  F  Effential 
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EJfential  Perfe'ction,  is  the  Poffeffion  of  all  the  effen- 
tial  Attributes ;  or  of  all  the  Parts  neceffary  to  the  Inte¬ 
grity  of  a  Subftance. 

Metaphyflcal Perfe'ction,  the  fame  as  Natural. 

Natural  Perfe'ction  is  that  whereby  a  Thing  has  all  its 
Powers  or  Faculties ;  and  thofe  too  in  their  full  Vigour; 
all  its  Parts  both  principal  and  fecundary ;  and  thofe  in  their 
due  Proportion,  Conftitution,  tflc. 

Moral  Perfection,  is  an  eminent  Degree  of  Vertue,  or 
moral  Goodnefs,  to  which  Men  arrive,  by  frequently  re¬ 
peated  Afts  of  Beneficence,  Piety,  (Ac. 

Phyfical  Perfection.  See  Natural  Perfection. 

Pranfcendental  Perfection,  the  fame  as  Natural. 

Perfe'ctional,  making  perfedt. 

Pe'rfectness,  the  Quality  of  being  perfect. 

Perfecti'ssimate,  a  Quality  or  Dignity  mentioned  in 
the  Code. 

Perfi'dia  [in  Muflck]  an  Affectation  of  doing  always  the 
fame  Thing,  of  following  the  fame  Defign,  of  continuing  the 
fame  Motion,  the  fame  Song,  the  fame  Paffage,  the  fame 
Figures  of  Notes,  Ital. 

Perfi'dious  [ perfidus ,  L.]  treacherous,  bafe,  falfe- 
hearted. 

Perfi'diousness  7  [  perfidia,  L.]  Breach  of  F 

Pe'rfi d  y  5” Truft,  Treachery,  Falfenefs. 

Perfo'rans  Mufculus  [ Anatomy ]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers,  fo  called  becaule  its  Tendons  run  through  thofe  of  the 
Perforatur,  the  fame  as  Per  tit  internodii  digitorum  flexor. 

Perfo'rans  Pedis  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  lelfer  Toe, 
called  alfo  Flexor  tertii  internodii  digitorum  pedis,  L. 

Perforata,  an  Herb,  a  Sort  of  St.  ’John's,  Wort. 

ToPe'  rforate  [  per  for  are,  L.]  to  pierce  through. 

Perforated  [with  Botanifls~\  a  Term  ufed  of  any  Plant 
whofe  Leaf  being  held  againft  the  Light,  feems  full  of  little 
Holes. 

Pe'rforated  [in  Heraldry ]  i.  e.  bored  thorough.  The 
Armorifts  ufe  it  to  exprefs  the  palling  or  pene¬ 
trating  of  one  Ordinary  (in  Part)  through  a- 
nother  ;  As  he  bears.  Argent,  a  Bend  Ermine 
perforated  through  a  Cheveron ,  Gules.  See  the 
Efcutcheon. 

Perforation,  a  boring  through. 

Perfora'tion  [in  Surgery]  the  penetrating  by  an  In- 
llrument  into  any  of  the  larger  Cavities ;  or  the  opening  of 
any  Abfcefs  by  an  Inftrument;  alfo  an  Erofion  of  the 
Bones  that  eats  through  them. 

Perfora'tus  Mufculus  [with  Anatomifls]  a  Mufcle  of 
the  lelfer  Toes,  fo  called  becaufe  its  Tendons  are  perforated 
like  thofe  of  the  Fingers,  L. 

Per-Force  [par-force, F .]  by  Force  or  Violence. 

To  Perfo'rm  [performare,  L.]  to  do,  to  fulfill,  to  bring 
to  pafs,  to  put  in  Execution. 

Perfo'rmance,  the  Adi  of  performing,  or  a  Work 
done. 

Perfrica'tion,  a  rubbing  or  chafing  thoroughly. 

ToPerf'ume  [ parfumer ,  F.]  to  give  a  fweet  Scent  to. 

Perfu'me  [ Parfum ,  F.]  any  Thing  that  fends  forth  a 
fweet  Scent,  as  Civet,  Musk,  (Ac.  alfo  the  Scent  itfelf. 

Perfu'mer  [ Parfumeur ,  F.]  one  who  makes  and  fells 
Perfumes. 

Perfu'nctory  [ perfunClorius ,  L.]  done  carelefsly,  or 
flightly,  flubbered  over. 

Perfu'nctoriness,  a  Slight,  carelefs  doing  any  Thing. 

Perha'ps  [of  per ,  and  prob.  ijappcn]  it  may  be  fo. 

Peria'mma ?  [sree/'a^qzet,  Gr.]  a  Medicine  to  be  tied 

Peri'apta  5  about  the  Neck,  which,  as  it  is  believed  by 
fome,  will  kill  Difeafes. 

Perianthi'a  [of about,  and  a  Flower,  Gr.] 

the  fmall  green  Leaves  which  compafs  the  Bottom  of  a 
Flower. 

Perica'rdian  ?  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  pericar- 

Perica'rdiack  5  diutn. 

PericaRdiary  [in  Phyfick]xc\.  Epithet  given  to  Worms 
generated  in  the  Heart. 

Perica'rdium  [mievtug S'tov,  of  mft  andj^<f)a,  Gr. 
the  Heart]  a  double  Membrane,  Skin  or  Pouch,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Heart,  and  contains  a 
Liquor  to  moiften  it  and  cool  it. 

Perica'rpium  [iji$tK&g7nov,  Gr.]  a  Medicine  apply’d 
to  the  Wrift  to  cure  an  Ague. 

Perica  rpium,  a  round  Root  good  againft  Hemlock,  Gr. 

Perica'rpus  [with  Botanifls]  a  Pellicle  or  thin  Mem¬ 
brane  encompaffing  the  Fruit  or  Grain  of  a  Plant. 

Peri  clasis  [msgiKAao'/f,  Gr.]  fuch  a  total  Fradlure  of  a 

.  ne’.a,s  tIu*te  divides  it  and  forces  it  out  thro’  the  Flefh 
into  Sight. 
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Periclita'tion,  Hazard,  Danger,  Teopardy,  L. 

Pericne'mia  [of  mfle  about,  and  Kv]'ua,  Gr.  the  Pibia] 
the  Parts  about  the  Pibia. 

Pericra'nium  [m^iKpt/’Vioy,  of  )  and  Koovitv,  Gr. 
the  Skull]  a  thick  folid  Coat  or  Membrane,  lyinj^  under  the 
thick  hairy  Skin  of  the  Head,  and  immediately  covers  the 
whole  Skull,  except  where  the  temporal  Mufcles  lie. 

Pe'ridot,  a  precious  Stone  of  a  greenilh  Colour,  F. 

Peridro'mis  [TSficffo/z/f,  Gr.]  an  open  Gallery,  Alley 
or  the  like  in  a  Periptere,  between  the  Columns  and  the 
Wall. 

Pe'rilous  [ periculofus ,  L.  perilleux,  F.]  dangerous 
full  of  Peril. 

Perie'rgy  [of  irtejityos,  Gr.]  any  needlefs  Caution  or 
Trouble  in  an  Operation. 

Perigae'um  [m^iyctiov,  of  rrzft  and  yij,  the  Earth,  Gr.] 
that  Point  in  the  Heaven  in  which  the  Sun  or  any  Planet  is 
at  its  leaft  Diftance  from  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

Perie'lion  [orsgn/i/ov,  of  mifi  and  iiAiof,  Gr.  the 
Sun]  that  Point  of  the  Orbit  of  a  Planet,  in  which  it  is 
neareft  to  the  Sun. 

Perigri'nary [Perigrinarius,  L.]  a  Monk  in  the  antient 
Monafteries,  whofe  Office  was  to  receive  or  entertain  Stran¬ 
gers  or  Vilitors. 

Periege'tes,  one  who  condudts  another  about  a  Place  or 
Thing  to  /how  it  him. 

Pe'ril  [ Periculum ,  L.]  Danger,  Hazard. 

Pe'rilousness,  Hazardoufnefs. 

Peri'meter  [cr«f/^STfo«>  Gr.]  a  Verfe  having  a  Syllable 
above  its  juft  Meafure. 

Peri'meter  [in  Geometry]  the  Ambit  or  Extent  which 
bounds  a  Figure  or  Body. 

Perinae'um  Wiqivoltov,  Gr.]  the  ligamentous  Seam  be¬ 
twixt  the  Scrotum  and  the  Fundament,  L. 

Peri'nde  valere  [ Law  Phrafe]  a  Difpenfation  granted  to 
a  Clerk,  who  being  otherwife  uncapable  of  a  Benefice  or 
other  fpiritual  Fundtion,  is  admitted  to  it. 

Perin y'ctides  [ Surgery ]  little  Swellings  like  Nipples. 

Perio'cha  [cr zgioyij,  Gr.]  an  Argument  containing  the 
Sum  of  a  Difcourfe. 

Pe'riod  [ Periodus .  L.  mflod'of,  Gr.]  a  perfedt  Sentence, 
Conclufion  or  Clofe,  a  full  Stop  at  the  End  of  any  Sen¬ 
tence. 

Pe'riod  [in  Arithmetick]  a  Diftindtion  made  by  a  Point 
or  Comma,  after  every  6th  Place  or  Figure,  ufed  in  Nota¬ 
tion  or  Numeration,  for  the  more  ready  diftingui/hing  and 
reading  the  Figures. 

Pe'riod  [in  A/lronotny]  the  Time  taken  up  by  a  Star  or 
Planet  in  making,  or  the  Duration  of  its  Courfe  ’till  it  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fame  Point  of  the  Heavens. 

Pe'riod  [in  Medicine]  the  Space  of  Time  a  Diftemper 
continues  from  its  Beginning  to  its  Declenfion. 

Pe'riod  [in  Printing]  a  Character  wherewith  the  Periods 
of  Difcourfe  are  terminated  thus  ( . )  call’d  a  Full-point. 

Pe'riod  in  [Chronology]  an  Epocha  or  Interval  of  Time 
by  which  the  Years  are  accounted ;  or  a  Series  of  Years 
whereby  in  different  Nations,  and  on  different  Occafions, 
Time  is  meafured. 

Perio'dical?  [periodicus,  L.  mieaod'tKoi,  Gr.]  of,  or 

Perio'dick  5  pertaining  to,  or  that  has  its  Periods. 

Perio'dical  [with  Aftronomers]  that  which  performs  its 
Motion  or  Courfe  regularly,  fo  as  to  perform  it  always  in 
the  fame  Time. 

Perio'dical  Month,  the  fame  as  Month  of  Peragration. 

Per io  dick  Difeafes,  fuch  as  decline  and  rife  again  with 
fimilar  Symptoms  alternately. 

Perio'dick  [with  Grammarians]  a  Term  apply’d  to  a 
Style  or  Difcourfe  that  has  Numbers,  or  which  confifts  of 
juft  and  artful  Periods. 

Peri'odus  fanguinis  [in  Phyflck]  a  continual  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  L. 

Perioe'ci  [ts{ ioinoi,  Gr.]  thofe  Inhabitants  of  the 
Earth  that  live  under  the  fame  Parallels ;  but  oppofite  Semi¬ 
circles  of  the  Meridian,  and  confequently  in  the  fame  Zone 
or  Climate. 

Periophtha'lmium  [of crsfr  about,  and  opSaApiof,  the 
Eye,  Gr.]  a  thin  Skin  which  Birds  can  draw  over  their 
Eyes  to  defend  them  without  /hutting  their  Eye-lids. 

Perio'stium  [mig/orioir,  Gr.]  a  thin  Skin  which  im¬ 
mediately  inclofes  all  the  Bones  ot  the  Body,  except  fome 
few  as  thofe  of  Teeth,  Ear,  Ac.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  to  cover 
the  Bones,  and  to  bear  up  the  Veffels,  which  enter  them  for 
their  Nourifhment. 

Peripate'tick  [trigiTr atvt ikos,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining 
to  the  Peripatcticks. 


Peri- 


Peripate'tick  Philofophy,  the  SyFem  of  PhiJofophy 
taught  and  eFablilhed  by  Ariftotle,  and  maintained  by  his 
Followers. 

Peritate  ticks  [Tif/mriT/Kor  of  mspimtTia),  to  walk 
about;  becaufe  they  tiled  to  difpute  walking  in  the  Place  at 
Athens  call’d  Lycaum]  a  SeCt  of  Philofophers,  the  Followers 
of  Ariftotle ,  as  Theophraflus,  Cratippus,  See. 

Peripe'tia  [of  Gr.  falling  into  a  different 

State]  that  Part  of  a  Tragedy  wherein  the  ACtion  is  turned, 
the  Plot  unravelled,  and  the  whole  concludes. 

Peri  phery  [migupzpta.,  Gr.]  the  Circumference  or 
bounding  Line  of  a  Circle,  Ellipfis,  Parabola,  and  other 
fiinilar  Figures. 

Periphrasis  [origup^etalt ,  Gr.]  a  Circumlocution;  a 
Tour  of  Words  ufed  by  Orators,  to  avoid  the  common  and 
trite  Manners  of  Expreflion,  as  ufing  many  Words  to  ex- 
prefs  that  which  might  be  done  by  a  few. 

Periphra'stical  [migipgavix.6(,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining 
to  a  Periphrafis. 

Periphrastically,  by  Way  of  Periphrafis. 

To  Pe  kivhv.  \ss.[periphrafer,  F.]  to  ufe  Circumlocutions. 

Periplo'ca  Orapocynum  [Botany  five  Herb  Dog’s-bane,  /.. 

Periplu's  [migiarLtK,  Gr.]  Voyage  or  Navigation  round 
a  certain  Sea  or  Sea-CoaF. 

Peripneumoni'a  [Ti^iTTViVpi.ovict,  Gr.]  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs  aud  BreaF,  accompanied  with  a  Fever, 
Shortnefs  of  Breath,  a  Cough,  (Ac. 

Peripneumoni'a  Nothti  [with  Phyficians ]  a  Baflard 
Peripneumony,  a  Difeafe  in  the  Lungs,  arifing  from  a  heavy 
pituitous  Matter  generated  throughout  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Blood,  and  difeharged  upon  the  Lungs,  L. 

Peripneumo'nical  [peripneumonicus  of  'Triti’TtvivytMViyJii, 
Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Peripneumony. 

Peri'ptere  ?  [of  <ofei  about,  and  a  Wing]  in 

Peri'pteron^  Architecture,  a  Place  encompafled  about 
with  Columns  without,  and  a  Kind  of  Wings  about  it. 

Peripy'ema  [TSfiTtisptat,  Gr.]  a  Collection  of  Matter 
about  any  Part,  as  round  as  the  Tooth  in  the  Gum. 

Perirrhoea',  mfci'ppolct,  Gr.  of  mg)  and  giro,' to  flow] 
a  Reflux  of  Humours  from  the  Habit,  into  any  one  of  the 
larger  Emundtories  for  its  Excretion  ;  as  in  the  hydropieal 
Cafe  of  Water  upon  the  Bowels  or  Kidneys,  where  it  pafles 
away  by  Urine  or  Stool. 

Peri'scii  ['Tsgt'a’Moi  of  nregi  and  g-flu,,  Gr.  a  Shadow] 
thole  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  whofe  Shadows  do  in  one 
and  the  fame  Day  fucceflively  turn  to  all  the  Points  of  the 
Horizon  ;  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  inhabit  the  frozen  Zones, 
within  the  Compafs  of  the  Ar flick  and  Antarflick  Circles, 
becaufe  the  Sun  being  above  their  Horizon  for  many  Days 
without  ever  fetting,  the  Shadow  turns  as  the  Sun  does. 

Perisce'lis  [Trtetrxjtkif,  Gr.]  a  Garter,  thence  a  Knight 
of  the  molt  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  is  in  Latin  Filed, 
Eques  Perifcelidis. 

Periscy'phismus  ?  [of  mel  and  ffyjuTi^uv,  Gr.  to  flea] 

Perisky'tism  5  3  Sedlion,  or  laying  open  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Head,  the  Skull. 

To  Pe'rish  [perire,  L.]  to  go  to  Ruin,  Rack,  or  Decay ;  alfo 
to  be  ruined,  to  be  call  a  way ;  alfo  to  die  or  come  to  one’s  End. 

Perishable  [perijfable ,  F.]  apt  to  Perifh,  Decay,  come 
to  Ruin,  (Ac. 

Pe'rishableness,  perilhing  Quality. 

Perisso'logy  [mexc>Too\oya,  of  otjcoto*  abounding,  and 
ho)g(,  a  Word,  Gr.]  a  Difcourfe  FuFed  with  unneceflary 
and  fuperfluous  Words. 

Peristal'tic  [iTEftjraAr/jcof  of  meeivtKha,  Gr.  to  roll 
about,  to  contract,  {3V.  ]  Quibbling,  Worm-like. 

Perista'ltick  Motion  of  the  Guts,  a  Sort  of  Quibbling, 
or  Worm-like  Motion,  crawling  of  them  downwards ;  which 
is  caufed  by  Contraction  of  the  fpiral  Fibres,  whereby  the 
Excrements  are  prefled  downwards  and  voided. 

Perista'philinus  internus  [in  Anatomy ]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Uvula  which  draws  it  forwards ;  more  properly  Pterigojla- 
philinus. 

Peristaphilli'nus  externus  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  Uvula, 
which  draws  it  backwards. 

Peristerion  [ Botany ]  the  Herb  Vervain. 

Peristerna  [of  asifs  about,  and  <£gyov,  the  BreaF, Gr.] 
the  Parts  about  the  BreaF. 

Peristro'mata  [miglv&fMc,  Gr.]  the  Coat  which 
covers  the  Bowels. 

Peristy'le  [ periflylium ,  L.  of  migtvxlov,  Gr.]  a 
Place  or  Building,  encompafled  with  a  Row  of  Columns  on 
the  Tnfide. 

Perisy'stole  [of  Tig}  and  ?vyo\n,  Gr.]  the  Paufe  or 
Interval  between  the  z  Motions  of  the  Heart  or  Pulfe, 
viz.  that  of  Syfole  or  Contraction,  and  that  of  the  Diafole 
or  Dilation. 


Perito  naeum  [yrietroyetiov  of  wsemUoa),  I  Fretch  all 
around,  Gr.]  a  thin,  loft  Membrane,  covering  and  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  Vifcera  or  Abdomen  on  the  in  fide,  and  the  Entrails 
on  the  out. 

Peritro'chium  [anziT^yiiov  of  miejngiyea,  Gr.  I run 
a  .out]  (m  Mechantcks)  a  Kind  of  Wheel  placed  upon  an 
Axis,  round  which  a  Rope  is  wound  in  order  to  raife  a  Weight. 
•  ,ER' TJ0M/]  W^irrcofzct,  Gr.]  whatever  is  fuperfluous 
in  the  Body  ;  the  Excrement  or  Ordure  left  after  DigeFion  ; 
alio  the  Relicks  of  Difeafes. 

Perjura'tion,  a  being  Forfworn. 

To  Pe'rjure  [  perjurare ,  L.]  to  Forfwear. 
fdFOathRY  tPerJurium>  L]  a  Forfw earing,  a  taking  a 


rE  rjury  [m  Law J  a  Swearing  falfely  in  an  Oath  ad- 
mimitred  by  Perfons  in  legal  Authority. 

PbWio  [perruque,  F.  prob.  of  ntigiiyeo,  Gr.  to  com- 
pais  about]  a  Cap  of  human  Hair  worn  by  Men. 

Pe'riwincle,  a  Kind  of  Sea  Snail,  a  Fifh  ;  alfo  an  Herb. 
Peri  zoma  [migityy.a.,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Girdle  or  Trufs 
for  People  who  are  burFen. 

To  Perk  up,  to  lift  up  the  Head,  to  appear  brisk. 
Perlibra'tion,  an  exaCt  weighing,  L. 

Permanent [j permanent ,  L.]durable, continuing, laFing. 
Pe  rmanentness,  durablenefs,  (Ac. 

through1E,ABLE  [Permeabilis>  L]  that  ma7  be  fpafled 


Permea'tion,  a  penetrating  into,  and  palling  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Body,  L. 

Per  minima  [with  Phyficians]  a  Term  ufed  to  fignify  a 
perfeCl  Mixture  of  the  fmalleF  Particles  of  feveral  Bodies  or 
Ingredients,  L. 


Pe  rm  i^scible  [permifeibilis ,  L.]  which  may  be  mingled. 

Permissible  \_permijjibilis9  L.]  that  may  be  permitted. 

Permission,  a  permitting,  granting  Leave  or  Liberty, 
to  do  a  Thing,  (Ac.  L.  7 

Permi  ssion  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure  when  the 
Orator  profefles  to  have  delivered  the  whole  Matter,  and  to 
leave  all  to  the  Judgment  and  Difcretion  of  the  Auditors. 

Permi'ssive,  of  or  pertaining  to  Permiffion. 

Permi'stion  ?  ,  .... 

Permi'xtion  5a  thorouSh  minSlin§  together,  L. 

TaPermi't  [permittere,  L.]  to  allow,  fuffer,  let,  or  give 
Leave. 

A  Perm i't,  a  Note  fo  called  given  by  the  Seller  to  the 
Buyer  of  French  Brandy,  (Ac. 

Permuta'tion,  the  Truck,  or  exchange  of  one  Thing 
for  another,  L. 


Permuta'tions,  of  Quantities  [in  Algebra ]  the  Changes, 
Alterations,  or  different  Combinations  of  any  Number  of 
Quantities. 

Permutatio'ne  Archidiaconatus,  See.  a  Writ  to  an 
Ordinary,  commanding  to  admit  a  Clerk  to  a  Benefice  upon 
exchange  made  to  another. 

T^PermuTe [permutare,  L.] to  exchange  Church-Livings 
one  for  another. 

Per  my  et  per  tout  [Lazo  Phrafe ]  a  joint  Tenant  is  faid  to 
be  fiezed,  per  my  et  per  toutfi.  e.  he  is  fiezed  by  every  Parcel, 
and  by  the  whole. 

Pern'ancy  [in  Law]  the  taking  or  receiving  of  any 
Thing,  as  Tithes  in  Pernancy  are  Tithes  taken  in  Kind. 

Perni'cious  [perniciofus,  L.]  deflruCtive,  mifehie- 
vous,  very  hurtful. 

Perni'city  [pernicitas,  L.]  extraordinary  fwiftnefs  of 
Motion  in  Birds  or  Beafls. 

Perni'ciousness,  mifehievoufnefs,  (Ac. 

Pe'rnio,  a  Kibe  or  Chilblain,  L. 

Pernocta'tion,  a  Lodging,  or  lying  out  all  Night,  L. 

Pe'rno r [of  preneur,  F.]  a  Taker. 

Pe'rnor  of  Profits  [in  Law]  a  Taker  or  Receiver  ofProfits. 

Pero'na  [with  Anatom.]  a  Bone  of  the  Leg  called  alfo 
Fibula ,  the  Shin  Bone,  L. 

Peronae'us  primus  anticus  [in  Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Tarfus  called  alfo  Longus,  becaufe  it  is  the  longed  Mufcle 
feated  on  the  Perona.  It  begins  from  above  half  the  upper 
Part  of  that  Bone,  and  ends  in  the  upper,  and  hindermoF 
Part  of  the  os  metatarfi  of  the  little  Toe. 

Peronae'us  fecundus  or  pojlicus  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Tarfus,  arifing  above  the  Middle  of  the  outward  Part  of  the 
Fibula  under  the  Belly  of  the  Peroneus  primus,  and  is  let  into 
the  upper  and  outward  Part  of  the  os  metatarfi  of  the  little 
Toe,  L. 

Perora'tion,  the  Clofe  or  laF  Part  of  an  Oration  or 
Speech. 

To  Perpe'nd  [perpendere,  L.]  to  weigh  or  ponder  tho¬ 
roughly  in  the  Mind  ;  alfo  to  examine  or  to  try  exactly. 

Per- 
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Perre'nder  7  [with  Architects]  a  Stone  fitted  to  tke 

PtRrEND  S/oueS  thicknefs  of  a  Wall,  fo  as  to  fhew  its 
fmoothed  Ends  on  both  Sides. 

Perpendicular  [ perpendicularis  of  perpendo,  L.]  that 
falls  or  is  direCily  downright. 

Perpendicular  [in  Geometry ]  a  right  Line  that  Hands 
fo  upon  another,  that  the  Angles  on  either  Side  are  equal. 

Perpendicular  to  a  Parabola  [in  Conick  Sections]  is  a 
right  Line  cutting  that  Figure  at  the  Point,  wherein  any 
other  right  Line  touches  it. 

Perpendicular  [with  Aftronomers]  when  any  £taris 
Vertical ,  i.  e.  right  over  our  Heads  it  is  faid  to  be  Perpendi¬ 
cular,  becaufe  its  Beams  fall  dire&ly  upon  us. 

Perpendicular,  a  Level,  a  Plumb-line. 

To  let  fall  a  Perpendicular,  is  to  draw  a  Line  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upon  another,  from  a  Point  given,  placed  above  it. 

A  right  Line  is  faid  to  be  Perpendicular  to  a  Plane, 
when  it  is  perpendicular  to  all  the  Lines  it  meets  with  in  that 
Plane. 

Perpendi'cul  arness  7  of  Plants,  for  tho’ the  generality 

Perpendicularity  5°f  Plants  rife  a  little  crooked, 
yet  the  Stems  fhoot  up  perpendicularly,  and  the  Roots  fink 
down  perpendicularly ;  even  they  that  come  out  of  the 
Ground  inclined,  or  are  diverted  out  of  the  Perpendicular 
by  any  violent  Means,  ftraiten  themfelves  again  and  recover 
their  Perpendicularity,  by  making  a  fecond,  contrary  bend, 
or  Elbow,  without  rectifying  the  firft. 

Perpendi'culum,  a  Perpendicular,  a  Plumb-line,  a 
Level. 

Perpendiculum  chrcncmetritum,  the  fame  as pendulusn. 

Perpe'ssion,  a  fufftring  thoroughly,  L. 

To  PeRpetrate  [ perpetrare ,  L.]  to  commit  a  Crime,  L. 

PerpetraTion,  a  Commilfion  of  a  Crime,  &c. 

Perte'tual  [ perpetuus ,  L.]  continual,  uninterrupted, 
conftant ;  alfo  never  ceafing,  everlafting,  endlefs. 

Perpetual  Glandules  [Anatomy]  natural  ones  in  Diftinc- 
tion  to  adventitious  ones. 

Perpetual  Pills  [in  Pharmacy]  Regulus  of  Antimony 
made  into  Pills,  which  if  fwallowed  and  voided  50  Times, 
will  Purge  every  Time. 

Perpetual  Motion  [in  Mechanicks]  a  Motion  which  is 
fupply’d  and  renew’d  from  it  felf,  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  external  Caufe. 

To  PerpeTuate  [perpetuare,  L.]  to  make  perpetual,  to 
caufe  a  Thing  to  abide  or  laft  for  ever. 

Perpe'tualness  7  \_perpetuitas,  L.]  Continuance  with- 

Perpetu'ity  5  out  Interruption,  E  verlaftingnefs,  End- 
lelfnefs. 

Perpetuity  [in  a  Law  Senfe ]  a  Term  ufed  when  a  Set¬ 
tlement  is  made  of  an  Eftate  in  Tail,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
Undone  or  made  void. 

Perpetua'tion,  the  A£I  of  perpetuating,  L. 

To  Perple'x  [perplexare, L.]  to  entangle,  to  put  into  con- 
fufion,  to  difquiet,  to  trouble. 

PerplexRdness  7  [perplexitas,  L.]  Doubtfulnefs,  Irre- 

Perple'xity  5  Solution  j  alfo  Trouble,  Anguilh  of 
Mind. 

Perplexed  [ perplexus ,  L.]  put  into  confufion,  troubled  ; 
alfo  difficult,  hard  to  be  underftood. 

Perpota'tion,  a  thorough  Drunkennefs. 

Per  qua  fervitia,  a  Judicial  Writ,  ifluing  from  the  Note 
of  a  Fine,  and  lies  for  the  Cognizee  of  a  Manour,  to  compel 
the  Tenant  of  the  Land  to  an  Acknowledgement  to  him  as 
Lord. 

PeRquisites  [perquifita,  L.]  all  Manner  of  Profits  ari- 
fing  from  an  Office  or  Place,  beiides  the  Salary  or  Revenue. 

Perquisite  [in  Law]  any  Thing  gotten  by  a  Man’s  own 
Indultry,  or  purchafed  with  his  own  Money. 

Perquisites  [of  Court]  are  thofe  Profits  that  come  to 
a  Lord  of  a  Manour,  by  Vertue  of  his  Court  Baron,  over 
and  above  the  certain  yearly  Profits  of  his  Land  ;  as  Fines  of 
Copy  holds,  Harriots,  &c. 

Perquisition,  a  diligent  Search,  L. 

PeRriers,  a  Sort  of  great  Guns  for  fhooting  Stones. 

PeRron  [with  Architects]  a  Stair-cafe  lying  open  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  Building ;  properly  the  Steps  in  the  Front  of 
a  Building,  which  lead  into  the  firft  Story,  when  railed  a 
little  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground. 

Perru'ke  7  a  Set  of  falfe  Hair,  curled  and  few’d  toge- 

Perru'que  5  ther  on  a  Cawl. 

PeRry  [of  pyruzn,  L.  a  Pear]  Wine  or  Drink  made  of 
Pears. 

Per  fe,  by  him,  her,  or  it  felf,  L. 

Per  fe  [in  Chymifry]  a  Term  ufed  when  any  Thing  is 
diftilled  without  the  ufual  Addition  of  other  Things. 

Per  fe  [with  Logicians]  a  Thing  is  faid  to  be  confidered 


per  fe,  when  it  is  taken  in  the  Abftraft;  and  without  any 
other  Things  that  may  be  joined  thereto. 

Perse,  Sky-colour,  fo  called  as  tho’  it  were  the  Colour  the 
Perjians  delight  in. 

To  PeRsecute [perfecutum  fup ,  L.  to  follow  clofe  or  purfue ] 
to  opprefs,  to  vex,  or  trouble  ;  to  teaze. 

Persecu'tion,  any  unjuft  or  violent  Suit  or  Oppreffion  ; 
efpecially  upon  the  Account  of  Religion  ;  any  Pain,  Afflidli- 
on,  or  Inconvenience,  which  a  Perfon  defignedly  inflifts  on 
another. 

Persecu'tor,  an  Oppreflbr,  &c. 

PerseveRance  [ perfeverantia ,  L.]  Conftancy,  Firm- 
nefs,  Refolution  ;  the  abiding  in  any  Opinion,  or  Way  of 
Living. 

Perseverance  [with  Divines]  a  chrirtian  Virtue, 
whereby  Perfons  are  enabled  to  periift  in  the  Way  of  Sal¬ 
vation  to  the  End. 

To  PerseveRe  [perfeverare,  L.]  to  continue,  to  be 
ftedfaft  ;  to  hold  on  conftantly. 

PerseveRant  [perfeverans,  L.]  perfevering,  &c. 

Perseus  [according  to  the  Poets]  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and 
Danae,  the  Daughter  of  Acrifus,  King  of  the  Argives,  who 
when  he  came  of  Age  had  winged  Sandals,  an  Helmet  and 
Sword  given  him  by  Mercury,  and  a  brazen  Shield  covered 
with  the  Skin  of  the  Goat  called  Mdgis,  given  him  by  Mi¬ 
nerva.  He  was  a  ftout  Champion,  his  firft  Adventure  was  a 
Voyage  againft  the  Gorgons,  who  were  3  Sifters,  MeduJ'a, 
Stheno,  and  Euriale,  who  are  faid  to  have  had  but  one  Eye 
among  them  all,  and  Snakes  inftead  of  Hair  ;  and  that  on 
whomloever  they  look’d,  he  was  turned  into  Stone.  But 
Pcrfeus' s  Shield  had  this  Quality,  that  his  looking  upon  that 
would  fave  him  from  the  Injury  of  that  Eye.  And  he  fet- 
ting  upon  Medufa  when  Ihe  and  all  her  Snakes  were  afleep, 
cut  oft  her  Head  and  placed  it  in  his  Shield,  with  which  he 
turned  Atlas  King  of  Mauritania,  and  many  others,  into 
Stone  ;  he  afterwards  delivered  Andromeda  from  the  Monfter 
that  was  ready  to  devour  her.  This  Per  feus  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  King  ot  the  Mycenians  about  A.  M.  2640,  who  cut  off 
the  Head  of  a  certain  Harlot,  of  fuch  exquifite  Beauty,  that 
all  that  faw  her  were  enamoured  even  to  Stupefaction,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  Fable  of  turning  them  into  Stones.  See 
Medufa,  Gorgon,  and  Phorci. 

Perseus  [with  Afronomers]  a  Conftellation  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Hemifphere. 

PeRsian  7  [in  Architecture]  a  Term  commonly  ufed  of 

PERsiCK^all  Statues  of  Men,  ferving  inftead  of  Co¬ 
lumns  to  fupport  Entablatures. 

PersicaRia,  the  Herb  Arfe-finart,  L. 

Persian  Wheel  [in  Agriculture]  a  Machine  for  railing  a 
Quantity  of  Water,  fufficient  to  overflow  Lands  bordering 
on  the  Banks  of  Rivers,  &c.  where  the  Stream  lies  too  low 
to  water  them. 

PeRsicus  Ignis  [Surgery]  a  Swelling  commonly  called  a 
Carbuncle. 

Persick  Order  [in  Architecture]  is  where  the  Bodies  of 
Men  ferve  inftead  of  Columns  to  fupport  the  Entablature  ; 
or  rather  the  Columns  themfelves  are  in  that  Form.  That 
which  gave  Rife  to  this  Cuftom,  was  Paufanias  having  de¬ 
feated  the  Perfians,  the  Lacedamonians  erefted  Trophies  of 
the  Arms  of  their  Enemies  in  Token  of  their  ViCIory,  and 
then  reprefented  the  Perfians  under  the  Figure  of  Slaves, 
fupporting  their  Porches,  Arches,  or  Floufes. 

To  Persi'st  [  perfifiere,  L.]  to  Hand  firm  and  fixed;  al¬ 
fo  to  hold  on  in  an  Opinion,  Allegation,  or  Demand. 

Per  sistance,  perfifting. 

PeRson  [Perfona,  L.]  an  individual  Subftance  of  a  ratio¬ 
nal  or  intelligent  Nature;  alfo  the  outward  Form  and  Shape 
of  one’s  Body. 

Persons  [with  Divines]  the  3  Perfons  or  Subfiftences  in 
the  Trinity. 

PeRsons  [with  Grammarians]  are  3  in  Number,  7,  thou, 
he,  in  the  iingular  Number;  and  we,  ye,  they,  in  the 
plural. 

PeRsonable,  having  a  good  Prefence,  Mien,  or  Air; 
comely. 

Personable  [in  Lazo]  enabled  to  maintain  Plea  in 
Court ;  as,  fuch  a  Foreigner  zvas  lately  made  perfonable  by  ACt 
of  Parliament:  Alfo  a  being  in  a  Capacity  to  take  any 
Thing  granted  or  given. 

PeRs  onage  [ perfonnage ,  F.]  the  fame  as  Perfon,  as  a 
comely  Perfonage,  an  honourable  Perlonage. 

PeRsonal  [ perfonalis ,  L.J  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Perfon. 

Personal  Verb  [in  Gram  ]  a  Verb  conjugated  with  all 
the  3  Perfons,  and  in  both  Numbers. 

Personal  [in  Lazo]  as  Goods  or  Chattels  per  final,  figni- 
fy  any  moveable  Tiling  belonging  to  a  Man,  whether  quick 
or  dead;  and  it  is  oppofed  to  real.  Per- 
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Personal  Attion  [in  Lazo]  is  an  Adtion  levied  diredlly 
and  folely  againft  the  Perfon,  in  Oppofition  to  a  real  or  mixed 
Adion. 

Personal  Goods  7  [in  Lazo]  is  that  which  eonfifts  in 
Pe'rsonal  M°veables,  tsr’r.  which  every  Perfon 

has  in  his  own  Difpofal,  in  Oppofition  to  Lands  and  Tene¬ 
ments,  which  are  called  real  Ejlate. 

Personal  Tithes,  arc  fuch  Tithes  as  are  paid  out  of  fuch 
Profits  as  arile  by  Labour  of  a  Man’s  Perfon ;  as  by  buying 
and  felling,  Handicrafts,  and  the  like. 

Pe'rsonalness1?  the  Abftraft  ofPerfonal,  the  Property 
Person  a'lity  5  of  being  a  diftinft  Perfon  ;as  in  Lazo  an 
Aftion  is  laid  to  be  in perfonality,  when  it  is  brought  againft 
the  right  Perfon, 

Persona'ta?  [in  Botany']  the  great  Clot  or  Bur- 
Persula'ta  ^  dock,  L. 

Personate  [perfonatus,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Benefice  or  Title 
to  a  Collegiate  Church. 

To  Personate  \perfonare,  L.J  to  aft  or  reprefent  a 
Perfon. 

Persona'ti  [in  Botany ]  are  fuch  Flowers  as  reprefent 
the  gaping  Mouths  of  fome  living  Creatures. 

Personatus,  a,  um,  [in  Botany]  a  Term  apply’d  to  fuch 
Flowers  as  reprefent  the  gaping  Mouths  of  fome  living 
Creatures. 

To  Perso'nify  ?  is  to  feign  a  Perfon,  or  to  attribute  a 
To  Personali'zeJ  Perfon. to  an  inanimate  Being;  or  to 
give  it  the  Figure,  Sentiments,  or  Language  of  a  Perfon. . 
Personalizing  7  thefeigning  aPerfonor  the  attributing 
Perso'nihying  5  a  Perfon  to  an  inanimate  Being  ;  or  the 
giving  it  the  Form,  Sentiments,  and  Language  of  a  Perlon  ; 
thus  the  Poets  have  perfonified  all  the  Pallions,  Vertues,  and 
Vices,  by  making  Divinities  of  them. 

Perspective,  a  Mathematical  Science  which  (hews  how 
to  reprefent  Objefts  on  a  plain  Surface,  as  naturally  as  they 
would  appear  to  our  Sight,  if  feen  thro  that  Plane,  fuppo- 
fing  it  to  be  as  tranfparent  as  Glafs, 

Aerial  Perspe'ctive,  regards  Colour,  Luftre,  Strength, 
Boldnefs,  &c-  of  diftant  Objefts,  confidered  as  feen  thro’  a 
Column  of  Air,  and  exprefles  the  Diminution  or  Leflening 
of  the  Dies  and  Colours  of  a  Pifture,  when  the  Objefts  are 
fuppofed  to  be  at  a  very  great  Diftance. 

Perspective,  regards  the  Pofition,  Magnitude,  and 
Form  of  feveral  Lines  and  Contours  of  Objefts,  and  is  the 
Art  of  Delineating  vifible  Objefts  on  a  plane  Surface,  fuch  as 
they  appear  at  a  given  Diftance  or  Height,  upon  a  tranfpa¬ 
rent  Plane,  placed  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  between  the 
Eye  and  the  Objeft. 

Military  Perspective,  is  when  the  Eye  is  fuppofed  to 
be  at  an  infinite  Diftance  from  the  Table  or  Plane. 

Practical  Perspective,  is  the  Art  oi  Delineating  that 
which  is  apparent  to  our  Sight,  or  that  which  our  Under- 
itanding  conceives  in  the  Forms  of  Objefts  we  fee. 

Specular  Perspective,  reprefents  the  Objects  in  coni¬ 
cal,  fpherical,  or  other  Mirrors,  erect  and  clear,  whereas  on 
Lawn  and  other  Planes  they  appear  confufed  and  irre¬ 
gular. 

Speculative  Perspective,  is  that  which  explains  the  Rea- 
fons  of  the  different  Appearance  of  certain  Objefts ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Diverfity  of  Places,  where  the  Eye  is  fixed 
that  beholds  them. 

Perspective  Plane,  is  a  Glafs,  or  other  tranfparent  Sur¬ 
face,  fuppofed  to  be  placed  between  the  Eye  and  the  Objeft 
perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  unlefs  the  contrary  be  ex- 
prefsly  mentioned. 

Perspective  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Kind  of  Picture  or  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Gardens,  and  at  the  Ends  of  Galleries,  defigned  to 
deceive  the  Sight  by  reprefenting  the  Continuation  of  an 
Alley,  a  Building,  a  Landskip,  or  the  like. 

Perspica'cious  \_perfpicax,  L.]  quick  lighted,  quick 
witted,  quick  of  Judgment  and  Apprehenfion. 

Perspica'ciousness ~l\_perfpicacitas,  L.]  Quicknefs  of 
Perspica'city  5  Sight  or  Apprehenfion. 
Pe'rspicil  [perfpicillutn,  L.]  a  Looking-Glafs,  wherein 
the  Image  of  any  Thing  is  clearly  reprefented;  alfo  a  Pair 
of  Speflacles. 

Perspicuous  [perfpicuus,  L.]  that  is  fo  clear  and  plain, 
that  the  Light  may  be  feen  clearly  thro’  it ;  alio  eafy  to  be 
feen,  or  apprehended,  plain. 

Perspici'ence  [ perfpicientia,T .J  a  perfeft  Knowledge. 
Perspi'cuousness  [perfpicuitas,  L.J  Clearnefs  or  Plain- 
nefs  in  Writing  or  Speaking,  or  to  be  feen. 

Perspicu'ity  [ perfpicue ,  L.]  plainnefs,  clearnefs. 
Perspira'tion,  a  iieaming  or  breathing  through,  L. 
Perspi ra'tion  [in  Medicine]  the  evacuating  the  Juices 
of  the  Body  thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Skin. 


To  Perspi're  [ perfpirare ,  L.]  to  fweat  or  fteam  thro’  the 
Pores. 

To  Perstri'nge  [ perflringere ,  L.J  to  touch  lightly,  or 
to  glance  upon  a  Thing  in  Difcourfe. 

To  Persua'de  [perfuader,  F.  of  L.J  to  convince,  fatisfy, 
make  to  believe,  advile  or  put  upon. 

Persua'sive  [perfuafif,  F.J  apt,  or  tending  to  perfuade. 

A  Persuasive,  a  Difcourfe  or  Argument  that  tends  to 
perfuade. 

Persuasiveness  [of  perfuaftf,  and  nefs,  F.J  Aptnefs  or 
Tendency  to  perfuade. 

Persua'sory  [ perfuaforius ,  L.J  apt  to  perfuade,  F.  of  L. 
Persulta'tion,  a  leaping  or  skipping  over,  as  frisky 
Cattel  do  in  the  Fields. 

Persulta'tion  [with  Surgeons]  a  burfting  of  Blood 
thro’  the  Veflels. 

Pert  [prob.  of  appert,  F.  lively,  lharp]  brisk,  lively, 
pragmatical,  forward  to  meddle. 

Pe'rtness  [of  appert,  F.  and  nefs]  Brisknefs,  Livelinefs, 
Smartnefs  in  Talk. 

To  Pe  rtai'n  [ pertinere ,  L.J  to  belong  to,  to  concern. 
Pertai'ning  [ pertinens ,  L.J  belonging  to,  concerning. 

P e rt ere b ra'tion,  a  boring  through  with  an  Augur  or 
Wimble  ;  a  drilling  or  making  a  Hole  thorough. 

Pe'rtica,  a  Perch  or  Pole  to  meafure  with,  L. 

Pe'rtica  [with  AJlronomers]  a  Sort  of  Comet,  alfo  call’d 
Veru,  L. 

Perticae,  Perchers,  large  Sconces  or  Candlefticks  for 
Tapers  or  Lights,  which  were  fet  on  the  Altars  in 
Churches. 

Pertica'ta  terra  [ old  Rec. J  the  fourth  Part  of  an  Acre 
of  Land. 

Pertina'cious  \_pertinax,  L.J  holding  faft,  obftinate, 
ftubborn,  wilful,  ftiff  in  Opinion. 

Pertina'ciously  [pertinaciter,  L.J  ftiffly,  ftrV. 
Pertina'ciousness  'l\_pertinacitas,  L.J  a  Stiffnefs  and 
Pertina'city  SObftinacy  in  maintaining  or  re- 
Pe'rtinacy  yaining  an  Opinion,  &c.  Stub- 

bornnefs. 

Pe'rtinence,  Fitnefs,  Suitablenefs. 

Pe'rtinens  [ old  Rec. ]  a  Kinfman  or  Kinfwoman. 
Pe'rtinent  [pertinens,  L.J  fit,  pat,  apt,  to  the  Purpofe. 
Pe'rtinentness  [of  pertinens ,  L.  and  nefs]  Fitnefs, 
Suitablenefs. 

Perti'ngency  [of  pertingens,  L.J  a  reaching  to. 
Perti'ngent  [pertingens,  L.J  reaching  to,  touching. 
Perti'ngent  Lines  [in  Heraldry.]  See  Entire  Pertingent. 
Pertra'nsient  [of pertranfiensyh.]  a  palling  or  ftriking 
through,  as  a  Colour  in  a  precious  Stone,  &c. 

Pertra'nsient  Lines  [in  Heraldry.]  See  Entire  Per - 
tranfient. 

Pertui'san,  aPartifan,  a  Sort  of  Halberd. 

Perturb a'tion,  Difturbance,  Difquiet, Trouble,  Difor- 
der  of  Mind. 

To  Perva'de  [ pervadere ,  L.J  to  go  through. 

Perve'rse  [perverfus ,  L.J  froward,  untoward,  crofs- 
grained. 

Perversely  [ perverse ,  L.J  crofs-grainedly. 

To  Perve'rt  [  pervert  ere,  L.J  to  turn  upfidedown;  to 
miflead ;  to  debauch,  to  corrupt  or  fpoil ;  to  turn  to  a 
wrong  Senfe. 

Perve'rsion,  a  perverting,  feducing,  corrupting,  over¬ 
throwing  ;  alfo  a  turning  to  a  wrong  Senfe. 

Perve'rsity  Ifperverjitas ,  L.J  Frowardnefs,  Croff- 
Perve'rseness 5  nefs,  Ill-Nature,  Malice. 
Pervica'cious  [pervicax,  L.J  wilful,  head-ftrong,  ftub¬ 
born. 

Pervica'ciousness 7  [of  pervicax ,  L.  and  -nefs]  Stub- 
Pervica'city  Jbornnefs. 

Pervi'nca  [with  Botanifls]  the  Herb  Periwinkle. 
Pe'rvious  [ pervius ,  L.J  paflable,  eafy  to  be  pa  fled 
through. 

Pe'rviousness  [of  pervius,  L.  and  nefs]  Paflablenefs. 
Peru'sal,  a  Reading  over,  a  Perufing. 

To  Peru'se  [of  per  and  ufer,  F.J  to  look  or  read  over. 
Peru'vian  Bark,  a  Drug  brought  from  Peru  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  commonly  called  the  Jefuit's  Bark. 

Pes  monetce  [old  Rec. J  an  autient  Term  ufed  to  fignify  a 
true  Adjuftment  of  the  real  Value  of  all  current  Coin,  L. 
Pe'sa,  a  Weigh,  a  certain  Weight  or  Quantity  oi  Cheefe, 

Wooll,  &c.  ,ir 

Pe'sage,  an  antient  Cuftom  or  Duty  paid  for  theWeigh- 
ing  of  Merchandizes  or  Wares.  . 

Pesa'de  ?  [in  HorfernanJbip~\  a  Motion  of  a  Horfe,  that  m 
Pesa'te  5  lifting  or  railing  his  Fore-Qgarters,  keeps  his 
Hind-Legs  upon  the  Ground  without  ftirring;  fo  that  he 
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makes  no  Time  with  his  Haunches,  ’till  his  Fore-Legs 
reach  the  Ground. 

Pe'sil,  a  Shank  of  a  Sheep. 

Pe'ssary  [with  Phyjicians ]  a  Kind  of  Suppofitory  or 
Medicament  made  up  of  the  Length  of  the  middle  Finger  to 
be  put  into  the  Neck  of  the  Womb,  good  for  feveral  Dif- 
ordets  in  that  Part. 

Pe'ssomancy  [77t«jo;>trt(/TW<e,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Divination 
by  putting  Lots  into  a  Veffel,  and  drawing  them  out,  having 
firft  made  Supplication  to  the  Gods  to  diredt  them;  and  be¬ 
ing  drawn,  they  made  Conjedtures  from  the  Charadters 
marked  on  them  what  fhould  happen. 

Pesso'na  [ old  Rec.]  Mart  of  the  Foreft;  or  Money 
taken  for  feeding  Hogs  with  Mali. 

Pest  [pejlis,  L.]  a  Plague. 

To  Pe'ster,  [od  pejlis, h.  aPlague]  to  annoy, plague, trouble, 
embarrafs,  L. 

Pest -HouJe,  an  Hofpital  for  Perfons  fick  of  the  Plague. 

Pe'sterable  Wares,  fuch  Goods  as  are  troublefome,  and 
take  up  much  Room. 

Pestiferous  [ pejlifer ,  L.]  bringing  the  Peftilence  or 
Plague,  deftrudtive,  deadly. 

Pe'stilence  [pejiilentia,  L.]  a  Difeafe  ariftng  from  an 
Infedtion  in  the  Air,  accompanied  with  Botches,  Boils,  and 
other  dreadful  Symptoms. 

Pestilence  Wort ,  an  Herb. 

Pe'stilent  [ pejlilens ,  L.]  troublefome,  plaguy,  deftruc- 
tive,  dangerous,  mifehievous. 

Pestile'ntial  [pejlilentiel,  F.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  Nature  of  the  Peftilence. 

Pestile'ntial  Fevers  [with  Phyjicians]  are  fuch  as  do 
not  only  afflidt  the  Patient  with  a  vehement  Heat,  but  alfo 
a  malignant  and  venemous  Quality. 

Pestile'ntialness  [of pejlilentiel,  F.  and  nefs]  Plaguy- 
nefs,  peftilent  Quality. 

Pe'stle  \_pijiillum,  L.]  an  Inftrument  for  beating  in  a 
Mortar. 

Pe'stle  [of  Pork ]  the  Extremity  or  Bone  of  a  Leg. 

Pet  [depit,  F.]  a  Diftafte,  a  Difpleafure;  as  to  take 
pet  at,  to  be  angry  or  difpleafed  at. 

To  take  Pe't  at,  to  be  offended  at,  to  ftomach,  to  be  an¬ 
gry  at. 

Pe'tala  [ortrethtt,  Gr.]  the  fine  coloured  Leaves  of 
Flowers ;  fo  called  to  diftinguilh  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant. 

Pe'talism  [petalifmus,  L.]  a  Kind  of  Exile  among  the 
Antients,  or  a  Banilhment  for  the  Term  of  5  Years. 

Petalo'des  [or&TctKoelJ'iK,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  little  Leaves 
or  Scales  that  fwim  in  Urine. 

Pe'talon  [t(  TctAoy,  Gr.]  the  Leaf  of  a  Flower.  Retain  in 
or  with  a  Flower-Leaf,  petalis  with  Flower-Leaves,  itfe.  L. 

Petamina'rius,  a  Name  or  Title  which  the  Antients 
gave  to  feveral  Perfons,  who  performed  extraordinary  Feats 
of  Activity,  took  dangerous  Leaps,  Vaults,  dsY. 

Petard,  is  an  Engine  of 
Metal,  lhaped  like  a  Sugar-Loaf 
or_High- Crown’d  Hat,  made  for 
breaking  open  Gates,  Draw- 
Bridges,  Barricades,  Barriers,  $sY. 
its  Length  is  7  or  8  Inches,  the 
Diameter  of  the  Mouth  is  5 
Inches,  and  that  at  Bottom  one 
and  a  half ;  the  Thicknefs  of  Metal  at  the  Neck  is  half 
an  Inch,  and  that  of  the  Breech  12  or  15;  its  Charge 
of  Powder  is  5  Pound  or  thereabouts,  and  it  weighs 
about  55  or  60.  There  are  much  larger  and  ftronger  Pe¬ 
tards,  and  there  are  likewife  fmaller:  The  firft  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  breaking  open  ftrong  reinforced  Gates,  and  the 
laft  fuch  as  can  make  but  fmall  Refiftance.  When  the  Pe¬ 
tard  is  loaded  with  Powder,  it  is  put  upon  a  ftrong  Piece  of 
Plank,  cover’d  with  a  Plate  of  Iron  on  the  Outfide,  which 
covers  the  Ouverturc,  being  hollowed  a  little  for  the  Pur- 
pofe  ;  the  Place  where  they  join,  is  done  over  with  Wax, 
Pitch,  Rofin,  &c.  to  inforce  the  Effedt.  This  being  done, 
it  is  carried  to  the  Place  deftgned  to  be  blown  up,  where 
joining  the  Plank  exactly  to  the  Gate,  the  Petard  is  flayed 
behind  and  fired  by  a  Fufee,  that  the  Petardeer  may  have 
Time  to  get  off.  They  are  fometimes  ufed  in  Counter-Mines, 
to  break  through  into  the  Enemies  Galleries  to  difappoint 
their  Mines. 

Petardee'r  [petardier,  F.]  one  who  manages  or  applies 
a  Petard. 

Pete  [petus,  L.]  combuftible  Earth  dug  up  in  fmall 

Pieces  for  Fuel. 

Pete'chiae  [in  Medicine ]  Spots  in  the  Skin  like  Flea- 
Bites,  which  come  out  in  fome  Fevers,  L. 


Pete'chial  Fever,  a  malignant  Fever,  which  makes  the 
Skin  look  as  tho’  it  were  Flea-Bitten,  and  thence  called  aho 
Pulicaris. 

St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  See  Gule  of  Augujl,  L. 

St.  Peter’s  Fijh,  a  Sort  of  Sea  Fifh. 

Peter-man,  one  who  Fifties  in  the  River  of  Thames  with 
an  unlawful  Engine. 

Peter  pence,  call’d  alfo  Rome  Scot,  was  a  Levy  of  a  Penny 
on  every  Houfe  wherein  there  were  30  Pence  vivee  pecuniar, 
to  be  colledted  and  fent  to  Rome,  one  half  of  it  went  for 
Alms  to  the  Englijh  School  at  Rome,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  Pope's.  Ufe. 

Peter’s  Pojl ,  a  famous  Quarry  in  Yorkjhire,  whofe  Stones 
built  St.  Peters  Minfter  in  the  City  of  York. 

Pe'ter  wort,  an  Herb. 

Pe't  it,  fmall,  F. 

Petit  cape,  a  Writ,  where  an  Aftion  real  is  brought, 
and  the  Tenant  appeareth,  and  after  maketh  an  Efcape,  F. 

Pe'ticoat  [ petit-cote ,  F.]  a  Woman’s  Veftment. 

Petit  Cheux  [in  Cookery]  a  Sort  of  Pafte  for  garnifhing. 

Petit  Sergeantry,  a  Tenure  held  from  the  Crown,  only 
by  yielding  the  Sovereign  a  Buckler,  Arrow  or  other  Ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Will  of  the  firft  Feoffer. 

Petit  Treafon  [in  Law~\  is  when  a  Wife  kills  her  Husband, 
a  Servant  his  Matter,  a  Secular  or  Religious  Perfon  his  Supe¬ 
rior  or  Ordinary,  to  whom  he  owes  F'aith  and  Obedience. 

Pet  Ft  10  judiciarium  [ Civil  Law]  is  the  fame  as  Impar¬ 
lance  in  Common  Law. 

Petit  10  principii  [with  Logicians ]  a  begging  of  Princi¬ 
ples,  or  a  precarious  fuppofing  a  Thing  to  be  true,  ora  taking 
it  for  granted,  when  it  really  remains  either  dubious  or  elie 
is  exprefsly  deny’d. 

Petition,  a  Supplication  in  Form  made  by  an  Inferior 
to  his  Superiour  ;  el'pecially  to  one  having  Jurifdidtion,  L. 

To  Petition  [petere,  L.]  to  prefent  or  put  up  a  Petition. 

Petitionary,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Petition. 

Petitioning  [of  petitio,  L.]  asking  by  Way  of  Peti¬ 
tion. 

Petitioner  [ petitor ,  L.]  he  or  fhe  who  puts  up  a  Pe¬ 
tition. 

Pe'titory  [petitor ius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Petition 
or  Demand. 

Petra  Lance,  a  Stone  of  Wool,  in  lo me  Places  8,  in 
others  12,  14  or  16  Pound. 

Petra  [a  Rock,  antiently  ufed  for  a  Weight  called  2 
Stone. 

Petra'ri  a  [Ant.  Writ.]  a  Quarry  of  Stones;  alfo  a  great 
Gun,  call’d  a  Petard. 

Petr  ae'us,  a,  um.  [in  Botctn.  Writ.]  which  grows  upon 
Rocks,  L. 

Petre'scence,  a  petrifying  or  becoming  Stone. 

Petr e's cent  [petrefeens,  L.]  petrifying  or  becoming 
Stone. 

Petrifica'tion  ?  [in  Phyjiology]  the  Adtion  of  convert- 

Petrefa'ction  Jing  Fluids,  Woods,  and  other  Mat¬ 
ters  into  Stone,  L. 

Petri'fick  [petrijicus,  L.  ]  turning  or  growing  into 
Stone. 

To  Pe'trify  [petrificare,  L.]  to  make,  turn,  or  grow  into 
Stone. 

Petrobru'sians  [fo  called  of  Peter  Bruys]  they  de¬ 
ny’d  that  Children  before  Age  of  Reafon  could  be  juftified 
by  Baptifm.  2.  That  no  Churches  Ihould  be  built,  but  thofe 
that  are  built  pulled  down ;  becaufe  an  Inn  was  as  proper 
for  Prayer  as  a  Temple,  and  a  Stable  as  an  Altar.  3.  That 
the  Crofs  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  burnt,  becaufe  we 
ought  to  hate  the  Inftruments  of  our  Saviour’s  Suffering,  &c. 

Petrojoa'nnites,  the  Followers  of  Peter  John,  or  Peter 
the  Son  of  John,  who  liv’d  in  the  1 2th  Century  ;  one  of 
whofe  Opinions  was,  that  he  alone  had  the  Underftanding  of 
the  true  Senfe  wherein  the  Apojlles  preached  the  Gofpel. 

Petrolae'um  [of  OTTftf,  a  Rock,  and  oleum,  L.  Oil] 
a  certain  Oil,  that  diftills  or  flows  out  of  a  Rock. 

Petrone'l,  a  Sort  of  Harquebufs,  or  hand  Gun. 

Petrose'linon  sTtVfoffiA/m,]  Gr.]  Parfley. 

Petro'sum  os  [with  Anatomijls]  i.  e.  the  rocky  Bone, 
the  inner  Procefs  of  the  Bones  of  the  Temples,  fo  named 
by  Reafon  of  its  hardnefs,  and  craggednefs. 

Pettei'a  [in  Mujick]  the  Arc  of  making  a  juft  Difcern- 
ment  of  all  Manners  of  ranging  or  combining  Sounds  among 
themfelves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  Effedt. 

Pe'tticoat  [petite-cotte,  F.]  a  Garment  worn  by  Wo¬ 
men,  reaching  from  the  Waite  down  to  the  Feet. 

Pettifo'gger  [prob.  of  petit,  F.  and  yo'gejye,  a  Wooer, 
or  jjejee^an,  &7.v.]  an  ignorant  tricking  Lawyer. 

Pe'ttifo'ccing,  the  Pradtifing  as  a  Pettifogger. 
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Pettish  [of  depit,  F.]  apt  to  take  Pet  or  be  Angry  ; 
f'roward,  peevifh,  wafpifh. 

Pe'ttishness  [prob.  of  depit,  F.  and  nefs ]  aptnefs  to  be 
Difpleafed  or  Angry. 

Pettito'es  [prob.  of  petit,  F.  and  tap,  S<lv.]  Pigs- 
Feet,  &c. 

Pe'tto,  the  Breaft,  Ital. 

Pe'ttit  [petit,  F.]  little,  fmall,  inconfiderable. 

• To  keep  a  Thing  in  Petto,  i.  e.  to  keep  it  within  one’s  own 
Breaft. 

Petty  Bag,  a  certain  Office  in  the  Chancery. 

Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag,  3  Officers  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  who  take  record  of  all  Inquifitions  out  of  every 
Shire  ;  make  all  Patents  of  Cuftomers,  Gaugers,  &c.  each 
Record  being  put  into  a  fmall  Leathern  Bag. 

Petty  Larceny  [of  petit  and  larron,  F.  a  Thief}  fmall 
Theft,  as  when  the  Thing  ftolen  does  not  exceed  the  Value 
of  12  Pence. 

Petty  Pattees  [in  Confe£lionary~\  a  fmall  Sort  of  Pies 
made  of  March-pane,  and  tilled  with  Sweet-Meats. 

Petty  Singles  [in  Falconry~\  the  Toes  of  a  Hawk. 

Petty  Tally  [in  Sea  Language ]  a  competent  Allowance  of 
Vi£luals,  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Ship’s  Company. 

Petty  Treafon  [in  Law~\  the  Crime  of  a  Clergy-man’s 
Killing  his  Prelate,  a  Child  his  Parent,  a  Wife  her  Husband, 
a  Servant  his  Mafter. 

Pe'tulancy  [petulantia,  L.]  Saucinefs,  Malapertnefs, 
Wantonnefs. 

Pe'tulant  [ petulans ,  L.]  Saucy,  £sfr. 

Petulantly  [petulanter,  L.]  faucily. 

Pe'tu  lantness  [of  petulans,  L.  and  nefs~\  Saucinefs, 
Malapertnefs. 

PeW ’IfoldRec.]  a  Sort  of  Earth  apt  to  burn,  which 
Peat  5  1S  dug  UP  i*1  fmall  Pieces  for  Fuel. 

Peuceda'num  [m\ntiJkvofy  Gr.]  the  Herb  Maiden-Weed, 
Hog’s  Fennel,  or  Sulphur-wort. 

Pe'vets,  the  Ends  of  the  Spindle  in  any  Wheel  of  a 
Watch. 

Pew  [pU£P,  Dul\  an  inclofed  Seat  in  a  Church,  &c. 
Pew'et,  a  Puet,  a  Bird. 

Pew'ter  [ppatttfr,  Du.~\  a  mixt  white  Metal  of  which 
Difhes,  &c.  are  made. 

Pew'terer  [of  pcauttr,  Dill]  a  Maker  ofPewter  Veffels. 
Phaco'des  [$(*j ta\/W,  Gr.]  thofe  hypochondrical  Perfons 
who  are  of  a  Lentil  Colour  in  their  Complexions,  are  fo 
called  by  Hippocrates. 

Phacoi'des  [iuMitjiit,  Gr.]  any  Thing  in  the  Shape  of 
a  Lentil,  and  by  fomc  Oculifts  is  apply’d  to  the  chryftalline 
Humour  of  the  Eye. 

Phacopti'ssana  [ia.Mir]lcativij,  Gr.]  a  Decoction  of 
Lentils. 

Phaco's  [tpctyjcf,  Gr.]  a  Spot  in  the  Face  like  a  Nit. 
Phaeno'mena  [<pa.ivoyutva.  of  $Alvco,  Gr.  to  appear]  See 

Phenomenon.  . 

Phaeno'menon  [ixvopuvov,  Gr.]  any  Appearance  or 
Meteors  or  any  other  Sign  in  the  Air  or  Heavens ;  alfo  any 
Effeft  or  Appearance  of  a  natural  Body  that  offers  it  felf  to 
the  Confideration  of  a  natural  Philofopher,  in  order  to  a  So- 

lution.  .  „  . 

Pha'eton,  a  Prince  of  the  Ligurians,  a  great  Aftrologer, 
who  apply’d  himfelf  to  ftudy  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun.  It 
happened  in  his  Time,  that  Italy  was  fo  violently  fcorched 
with  exceffive  Heat,  that  the  Earth  was  barren  for  many 
Years  after :  From  hence  the  Poets  took  Occafion  to  uftier  in 
this  Fable,  that  Phaeton,  the  Son  of  Sol,  by  Clymene,  having 
obtain’d  of  his  Father  to  drive  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  for 
one  Day,  fet  on  Fire  the  Earth  and  Sky  ;  for  which  Jupiter 
ftruck  him  with  a  Thunder-Bolt,  and  tumbled  him  into  the 
River  Po  in  Italy  }  and  that  his  Sifters,  the  Hehades,  bewail¬ 
ing  his  Deftiny,  were  transformed  into  Poplar-Trees  to  adorn 
the  Banks,  and  their  Tears  into  Amber. 

Phage'daena  [tctyiJk'v*,  Gr.]  an  exulcerate  Cancer, 
which  cats  and  corrodes  the  neighbouring  Parts. 

Phace'daenicks  [of  <pdyo[;.cti,  Gr.  to  eat]  Medicines 
which  eat  away  the  fuperfluous  Flelh  of  Ulceis. 

Phagedaenick  Water  [in  Chymijlry]  a  a  er  rawn 
from  quick  Lime  ;  fo  named  from  its  Efficacy  in  curing 

<*•]  *• 

Phala'ngosis  [<fut\oiyya<ri(,  Gr  ]  a  Fault  in 
lid,  when  there  are  2  Rows  of  Hair}  or  when  the  Flair 
grows  inward  and  offends  the  Eyes. 

PHALANX  [***«>$,  Gr'3  3  ^  CTZfr 

Batalion,  formed  of  Infantry,  fet  clofe  together  with  their 

Shields  joined  and  their  Pikes  turned  crofs- ways,  infomuch 

that  it  was  next  to  an  impoffibility  to  break  them. 


Phalanx  [with  Ar.atomijls ]  the  Rows  of  the  fmall  Bones 
of  the  Fingers,  as  if  ranged  in  order  of  Battle. 

Phaleu'ci an  Verfe  [fo  called  of  Phaleucus ]  a  Verfe  of 
eleven  Syllables. 

Phallo'phori  [of  <bnK\oq>oeft  of  q%k\cs,  a  Skin, 
pepa,  to  bear,  Gr.]  certain  Mimicks  who  ran  about  the 
Streets  crown’d  with  Ivy,  cloathed  in  Sheep's  Skins,  and 
having  their  Faces  fmutted,  bearing  Baskets  of  various 
Herbs,  Dancing  in  Honour  of  Bacchus. 

Phana'tical  [phanaticus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Phanatick. 

A  Phanatick  [phanaticus,  L.  of  pctivco,  C,r.  to  appear] 
a  Vifionary,  one  who  fancies  or  thinks  he  fees  Spedtres, 
Spirits,  Apparitions,  or  other  imaginary  Objefts,  even  when 
awake,  and  takes  them  to  be  real }  one  who  pretends  to  Re¬ 
velations  and  new  Sights ;  hence  the  Word  is  apply  d  to 
Enthufiafts ;  and  alfo  to  Diffenters  from  the  Eftabliih’d 
Church  of  England. 

Pha'ncy  [phantafia,  L.  of  actIa,  Gr.]  the  Fancy. 
Pha'ntasm  7  [pdvTctff'fta,  Gr.  Fantome,  F.]  an  Objeft 
Pha'ntom  3  perceived  by  an  external  Senfe,  and  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Fancy  }  an  Apparition,  a  Ghoft;  alfo  an  idle 
Conceit.  , 

Phanta'stical  [qavt asiids,  Gr.]  full  of  Fancies  ana 
Whimfies. 

Phanta'stical  Colours,  are  fuch  as  are  produced  by  a 
triangular  Glafs  Prifm,  os c-  or  fuch  as  appear  in  the  Rain- 
Bow.  ( 

Phanta'stically  [of  phantaficus,  L.  of  $ctvTastyj>(, 
Gr.]  whimfically,  fancifully, 

Phanta'st icalness  [of  phantaf  icus,  L.  and  nefs~\  Fan- 
cifulnefs,  Whimficalnefs. 

Pha'ntasy  [phantafa,  L.  qavtclqia,  Gr.]  the  Fancy  or 
Imagination,  the  fecond  of  the  Powers  or  Faculties  of  the 
fenfitive  or  rational  Soul,  by  which  the  Species  of  Objects, 
received  in  by  the  common  Senfe,  are  retained,  recalled,  fur¬ 
ther  examined,  and  either  compounded  or  divided. 

Phant a'stry ,  Phantafticalnefs,  Whimficalnefs. 
Pha'ntasy,  a  Difeafe  in  Cattle.  • 

Pha'ntom  [fantome,  F.]  an  Apparition,  or  Ghoft. 

Phare  [?*'?©-,  Gr.]  a  Watch-Tower,  a  Light-Houfe, 
to  guide  Ships  into  a  Haven. 

Pharisaical,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Phanfees-,  aho 

HypPH°WtCALNESS  [of  pharifaique,  F.  and  nefs ]  Hypo- 

^Pharisai'sm,  the  Profeffion  or  Opinions  of  the  P  bar  fees. 

Pharmaceu'tice  [q>a,<>uetteVTt)<.y,  Gr.]  the  Knowledge 
of  Medicines,  or  Art  of  compounding  them.  ^ 

Ph armace'utick  [of  <pct.$pt.a.W:i)Tix-y  °f  <pa.fF.AKov  a  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  Gr.  to  prepare]  the  Art  of  preparing  or 

compounding  Medicines.  , 

Pharmacochy'mia  [of  <pct^y.et)U>V,  a  Medicine,  an 
cAco,  Gr.  to  prepare]  that  Part  of  Chynnftry  which  con- 

liders  the  Preparation  of  Medicines.  Treatife 

Pharmacology  [of  tpa.qu&Kov  and  \oyot,  Gr.J  a  ireatiie 

concerning  the  Preparation  of  Medicines.  f 

Pharmacopoeia  [of  ,  of  tag/Mior  ana 

noLiU,  Gr.  to  make]  a  Difpenfary  or  Collection  of  Medi- 

dnes  1  » 

Pharmacope'ius,  an  Apothecary,  a  Compounder  ot 

Medicines.  ,  ( 

Pharmacopolist  [ pharmacopeia,  L.  01 

and  [«,  Gr.  to  fell]  an  Apothecary,  a  seller 

of  Medicines.  ,  _  _ 

Pha'rmacum  [QcltyuLMVi  Gr.]  any  Sort  of  Medicine. 
Pha'rmacy  [i/A^ayiiA,  Gr.]  a  bort  of  Inc  m  ■ men 
or  Method  of  Inchanting,  performed  by  certain  medicated 
and  inchanted  Compofitions  of  Herbs  Minerals,  &c.  by 
which  the  Antients  are  faid  to  have  effeded  ftrange  and  won¬ 
derful  Things.  „  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  a  ^ 

Pha'rmacy  [iA^etsuct,  Gr.]  the  Apo  ecarj  ’ 
that  Part  of  Phyfick  that  teaches  the  Choice  and  Preparation 

of  Light,  1(av,  Gr. 

Ifland  near  the  Port  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where,  m  anti- 
ent  Times,  flood  a  high  and  ftately  Tower,  reckoned  with 
the  feven  Wonders  of  the  World.  It  is  reported  to 
been  built  fquare,  in  Height  300  Cubits  upon  our  Piftars  of 

Glafs,  refembling  Crabs.  Ptolemy  lights  it  had 

have  expended  Soo  Talents  m  building  it.  At  Night  it  had 

a  Fire  at  the  Top  to  give  Warning  to  Pilots,  that 
might  fhun  the  Danger  of  the  Coafts.  Hence  all  fuch 

ers  arc  called  Phare's.  .  f  ,n  or  60  Fur- 

Pha'rsano,  a  Perfian  Mcafure  of  30,  4®,  orbohur 

long.  Pha- 


^haryngaeus  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Pharynx  dila¬ 
ting  it  in  Deglutition. 

Pharynge'trum  [pagvyySTfov,  Gr.]  the  Pharynx', 
alfo  the  Bone  Hyoides.  >  c  •  rs  , 

Pharyngo'tomy  [<petguyyo7C/Mi&  of  tpafvy!',  and  Ts/zpty, 
Gr.  to  cut]  the  fame  as  Laryngotomy. 

Pharynx  [(pclfuyi;  Gr.]  the  upper  Opening  of  th  zOefopha- 
%Us  or  Gullet,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomaek,  or  fituate  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Fauces,  confiding  of  3  Pair  of  Mufcles. 

Pha'ses  [with  AJlronomers ]  the  feveral  Appearances  or 
Quantities  of  Illumination  of  the  Moon,  V enus,  Mercury,  and 
the  other  Planets ;  or  the  feveral  Manners  wherein  they  ap¬ 
pear  illuminated  by  the  Sun. 

Phasca'nion  [ipoLtryivioV,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Sword-Grafs 
or  Glader. 

Pha'sis  Gr.]  an  Appearance. 

Phengi'tes  [ QiyytTHf,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Marble,  which 
Shines  with  white  and  tranfparent  Veins. 

Phenico'pter  [pheni copter us,  L.]  a  red  Nightingale. 

Phea'sant  [of  ia.oia.voi,  Gr.]  a  Fowl. 

Phecapyrum,  Buck-Wheat,  Bank  or  Crop. 

A  Phenix  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  pictured  to  fignify  a  Re¬ 
formation,  or  the  Refurreftion,  becaufe  it  rifes  out  of  its 
Allies,  when  it  has  been  confumed  by  the  Violence  of  the 


Sun-Beams,  as  is  reported. 

Pheons  [in  Heraldry ]  the  barded  Heads  of  Darts,  i.  e. 

made  in  the  Form  of  a  Fifh-Hook,  that  when 
they  have  entred,  cannot  be  drawn  out  without 
enlarging  the  Wound  by  Incifion.  See  the  Ef- 
wfteptfSI  cutcheon. 

Phi'al  [$/aA«,  Gr.]  a  fmall  Glafs-Bottle. 

Philade'lphians  [of  tpiKa.'hhyia.)  Gr.]  a  Sefl  called 
the  Family  of  Love. 

Philade'lphus  [ppiAaSiAtpoi  of  <plK of>  a  Friend  or  Lo¬ 
ver,  and  «cAa <poft  a  Brother]  a  Lover  of  the  Bicthren. 

Phila'gathus  [p/AajA-dof,  Gr.  of  ipiKoS  and  dyx -daf, 
Gr.  Good]  a  Lover  of  Goodnefs. 

Philaeteri'a  [$/A£T«t/fo;,  Gr.  i.  e.  the  Lover  of 
Friends]  the  Herb  Wild-Sage. 

Philanthropist 7  [$/A.ard-f®srof  of  $iAof and aV'dj»5T0?> 

Phila'nthropos  5  Gr.  Man]  a  Lover  of  Mankind. 

Philanthropy  [(piActvd-famria, Gr.]  a  Love  of  Mankind 
in  general,  Humanity,  Courteoufnefs. 

Phyla'rgyria  [iptAagyvgiei,  Gr.]  the  Love  of  Silver. 

Philautia  [<p/AccvTi(6  of  QiAoS  and  dvros,  Gr.  felf] 


Self-Love, 

Philia'tros  [<piAta.rgo{  of  tpiAof,  and  letrpof,  Gr.  a 

Phyfician]  a  Student  in  Phyfick. 

Phili'ppicks,  a  Name  given  to  the  Oration  of  Demof- 
thencs  again!!  Philip  King  of  Macedon ;  alfo  the  14  Orations 
of  Cicero  again!!  Mark  Anthony. 

Phileleutheri'a  [tpiAiAivSipix,  of  piX/'tt  the  Love, 
and  itevSipia,  Gr.  Liberty]  Love  of  Liberty.  .  ^ 

Philisto'ricus  [ipiAdioogiyfi  of  tplKof  and  efogia, 
Gr.  Hifiory]  a  Lover  of  Hiftory. 

Phillizers,  See  Filazers. 

Philo  [of  pfo©-,  Gr.a  Friend  or  Lover]  ufed  in  Compofi- 
tion  of  feveral  Words  in  Englifh. 

Philo-eleutherius  [of  p/A©*  and  ’jAstzfcf©',  Gr. 
free]  a  Lover  of  Liberty. 

Philochy'mist,  a  Lover  of  Chymiftry. 
Philoelutherus  [p/AosA£vSt?©"j  Gr.]  a  Lover  of 
Liberty. 

Piiilolo'gical  [tpi\ oAoyxcf,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 

Philology. 

Philo'loger  Ifphilologus,  L.  ipiAoAoy©-,  of  <piA&, 
Philo  logist  3  and  Aoy©’,  Gr.  a  Word]  a  Lover  of 
Letters,  or  Languages,  a  Humanift. 

Philo'logy  [piAoAoyla,,  Gr.]  a  Science,  or  rather  an 
Affemblage  of  Sciences,  confilfing  of  Grammar,  Rhetorick, 
Poetry,  Antiquities,  Hiftory,  Criticifm,  or  a  Kind  of  univer- 
fal  Literature  converfant  about  all  the  Sciences,  their  Rife, 
Progrefs,  Authors,  (Ac.  which  the  French  call  Belles  Lettres. 

Phi'lomath  [of  of  <pi a©-  and  fxa'Sssvf,  Gr. 

I.earning]  a  Lover  of  Learning  or  the  Mathematicks. 

Phi'lomathy  [p/Ae/xaSia,  Gr.]  a  Lover  of  Learning,  or 
of  the  Mathematicks. 

Philo'nium  [fo  called  of  Philo  its  Author]  a  certain 
anodyne  Elettuary. 

Philopsy'che  [ip/Ao4.t/Xf,£t  ?»*©*  an<i 
-Life  or  Soul]  the  Lover  of  Life  or  of  Souls. 

Philosa'rchy  [ ptAooa.gyJa.  of  <q}a@-  and  Gr. 

Flefh]  a  Love  of  the  Flefli,  Voluptuoufnefs. 
Philosopha'ster,  a  Smatterer  in  Philofophy. 
Philo'sopher  [tpiAoffo<p&‘  of  <p\ Aot  and  <ro<p©~,  a  wife 
Man]  one  skilled  in  the  Study  of  Philofophy,  who  prQfefles 
or  applies  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  Nature,  (sc. 


Philosophers  Stone,  the  great  object  ofAlchymy,  along 
fought  for  Preparation,  which  will  tranfmute  impurer  Me¬ 
tals,  as  Tin,  Lead,  and  Copper,  into  Gold  and  Silver. 

Natural  Philosophers,  are  reckoned  of  four  Sorts. 

1.  Thofe  who  have  delivered  the  Properties  of  natural 
Bodies,  under  Geometrical  and  Numeral  Bodies ;  as  the  Py- 
thagoreans  and  Platonijls. 

2.  The  Peripateticks,  who  explained  the  Nature  of  Things 
by  Matter,  Form  and  Privation ;  by  elementary  and  occult 
Qualities ;  by  Sympathies,  Antipathies,  Faculties,  Attractions, 
See.  But  thefe  did  not  fo  much  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
true  Reafons  and  Caufes  of  Things,  as  to  give  them  proper 
Names  and  Terms,  fo  that  their  Phyficks  is  a  Kind  of  Meta- 
phyjicks. 

3.  Experimental  Philofophers,  who  by  frequent  and  well 
made  Trials  and  Experiments,  as  by  Chymiftry,  (Ac.  fought 
into  the  Natures  and  Caufes  of  Things  :  And  to  thele  al- 
moft  all  our  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  are  due. 

4.  Mechanical  Philofophers,  who  explicate  all  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Nature  by  Matter  and  Motion ;  by  the  Texture  of 
their  Bodies,  and  the  Figure  of  their  Parts;  by  Effluvia,  and 
other  fubtile  Particles,  (Ac.  and  in  lhort,  would  account 
for  all  Effects  and  Phenomena  by  the  known  and  eftablifhed 
Laws  of  Motion  and  Mechanicks;  and  thefe  in  Conjunction 
with  experimental  ones,  are  the  only  true  Philofophers. 

Philosophical  [p/Aoa’op/xof,  Gr.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
Phylofophy. 

Philosophical  Egg  [in  Chymiftry ]  a  thin  Glafs  Veffel 
in  the  Shape  of  an  Egg,  having  a  long  Neck  or  Stem,  and 
ufed  in  Digeftions  that  take  up  a  confiderable  Time. 

To  Philosophize  [Philofophare,  L.  of  ipiAoffopi^iiv, 
Gr.]  to  play  the  Philofopher ;  to  difpute  or  argue  like  a 
Philofopher,  to  confider  fome  Objeh!  of  our  Knowledge ; 
examine  its  Properties,  and  the  Phenomena  it  exhibits ;  to 
inquire  into  their  Caufes  or  Effecls  and  the  Laws  thereof, 
according  to  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  Things,  in  order  to 
the  Improvement  of  Knowledge. 

Philosophy  [ Philofophia ,  L.  tpiAcrcpla.  of  ptAioi,  to 
Love,  and  a'opta,  Wifdom,  Gr.]  the  Knowledge  or  Study 
of  Nature  or  Morality,  founded  on  Reafon  or  Experience. 

Philosophy,  the  firl!  that  we  find  ftudy’d Philofophy  were 
the  JEgyptians,  to  which  they  gave  fo  great  an  Air  of  My- 
ftery,  that  the  People  did  it  Reverence  as  they  did  their  Reli¬ 
gion.  For  the  Priefts  out  of  Defign  to  furpafs  the  Capacity 
of  the  Vulgar,  and  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  Multitude, 
veiled  their  Obfervations  under  Figures  and  Hieroglyphicks. 
But  as  they  had  no  Way  of  communicating  but  Tradition,  and 
were  not  very  ready  to  communicate  it  to  Strangers,  fo  we 
have  little  certain  Knowledge  what  their  Philofophy  was; 
the  Grecian  Philofophers  were  the  firft  that  communicated, 
and  left  behind  them  to  Pofterity  any  fuch  Pieces  of  Philo¬ 
fophy,  as  would  give  any  clear  Knowledge  of  their  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Inquiries.  Thofe  that  apply’d  themfelves  to  the 
Study  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  in  Order  to 
diftinguilh  their  Periods  and  Revolutions,  and  to  form  the 
firl!  Draught  of  an  univerfal  Syftem,  and  to  difeern  the  Ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  Ecliptick,  and  lay  open  the  Secrets  of  natural 
Things,  were  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus , 
Hippocrates,  Democritus,  Empedocles,  and  Archelaus.  The  two 
great  Founders  of  Philofophy  were  Thales  in  Greece,  and 
Pythagoras  in  Italy. 

Socrates  and  Plato  were  indebted  to  Thales  for  moll  of 
their  fine  Notions.  Thales  was  the  firl!  who  began  to 
reduce  the  confufed  Ideas  of  his  PredecelTors  into  fome 
Method  and  Order;  and  Socrates  trac’d  out  the  Plan  of  Lo- 
gick  and  Morality,  and  fupply’d  Principles  to  Phyficks. 
Plato  was  the  Difciple  of  Socrates,  and  laid  down  the  Plan  of 
moral  Philofophy  :  He  firl!  taught  that  true  Philofophy  con- 
fifted  more  in  Fidelity  and  Conftancy,  in  Juftice  and  Sin¬ 
cerity,  and  the  Love  of  our  Duty,  than  on  a  great  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Capacity.  Ariftotle  was  Difciple  to  Plato,  and 
was  the  fir!!  that  collected  the  various  Parts  of  Philo¬ 
fophy,  in  Order  to  caft  them  into  a  regular  Syftem,  and  was 
by  that  Means  and  his  vaft  Difcoveries,  the  moft  ferviceable 
of  all  the  Antients  to  Philofophy  in  the  general. 

After  Ariftotle"' s  Time  Philofophy  degenerated,  and  the 
Purity  of  its  firl!  Originals  were  corrupted  by  the  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  Sefts  of  Philofophers  that  fprung  up.  For,  as  Pere 
Rapin  fays,  Zeno's  School  was  fill’d  with  falfe  Virtues,  Epi¬ 
curus's  with  real  Vices.  Philofophy  became  impious  under 
Diagoras,  impudent  under  Diogenes,  felfilh  under  Dcmo- 
crates,  railing  under  Lycon,  voluptuous  under  Metrodorus, 
fantaftical  under  Crates,  drolling  under  Meuippus,  Libertine 
under  Pp-rbo,  litigious  under  Cleantbes,  turbulent  under 
Archeftlaus,  and  inconftant  under  Lachydes.  In  lhort,  Phi¬ 
lofophy  became  abandoned  to  all  the  Extravagancies  that 

can 
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can  enter  into  the  Mind  of  Man  to  imagine.  The  old  Pla- 
tonick  School  was  by  the  new  debas’d  into  the  Tribe  of  Scep- 
ticks  and  Pyrrhonians ,  whofe  Profeffion  was  to  doubt  of' 
every  Thing;  and  after  the  Death  of  TJeeophrajius,  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Peripateticks  cool’d  very  much  in  their  Application  to 
natural  Things,  preferring  the  Purfuit  of  Eloquence  to 
them  ;  Thus  Philofophy  declin’d  in  Greece.  But  after  the 
Death  of  Alexander,  the  Kings  of  JSgypt  and  Pergamus  be¬ 
came  Encouragers  of  Learning  ;  and  after  one  of  the  Pto¬ 
lemy's  had  banifh’d  the  Profeffors  of  Philofophy  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  they  return’d  to  Greece ;  and  the  Romans  beginning 
then  to  flourilh,  there  was  a  ftiort  lucid  Interval  of  Learning 
at  Athens ;  where  fiourilh’d  Panatius,  Polybius,  Carneaies, 
Clitomachus,  Apollonius,  and  Milo.  * 

Athens  being  at  that  Time  the  Academy  for  all  the  Roman 
Youth  of  Quality,  from  thence  the  Romans  fetch'd  their 
Philofophy.  The  firft  of  the  Romans  that  explain’d  their 
Philofophy  in  Writing  was  Lucretius ;  alfo  Terentius  Varro, 
Quintilian,  and  Cicero.  Toward  the  latter  End  of  the  Reign 
oT Auguflus,  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  eftablilhed  a  new  Seft  in 
Rome,  chooling  out  the  more  rational  Parts  of  all  the  other 
Syftems,  and  re-uniting  them  with  his  own.  During  the 
Time  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the  tyrannical  Em¬ 
perors  of  Rome,  all  Profeffors  being  banifh’d  from  Rome, 
Philofophy  declin’d  inftead  of  advancing.  There  was  in¬ 
deed  Seneca,  but  he  was  more  of  a  Courtier  than  a  Philofo- 
pher;  but  Plutarch  reviv’d  the  philofophical  Spirit  in  the 
Times  of  Adrian  and  Trajan ;  and  Pliny  went  farther  than 
any  Man  before  him. 

So  that  not  many  Years  after,  the  Emperor  Antoninus  fo  pur- 
fued  philofophical  Studies,  as  to  obtain  the  Name  of  Pbilo- 
fophus.  Then  flourilhed  Epiftetus,  Arian,  Galen,  Diogenes, 
Laertius,  Herodes  Atticus,  Paufajiias,  Aulus  Gcllius,  Ptolemy 
the  Aftrologer,  Maximus  of  Tyre ;  and  about  the  fame  Time 
Taurus  of  Berytus,  Athenaus,  Alexander  AphrodiJ'aus,  Apulei- 
us,  and  Porphyry,  who  for  a  long  Time  kept  Philofophy  in 
Fafhion.  But  Lucian  finding  it  in  a  State  of  Corruption, 
compared  to  what  it  had  been,  fell  foul  of  the  Profeffors ; 
But  when  the  Light  of  the  Gofpel  began  to  prevail,  then 
the  Chriftian  Philofophy  began  to  dart  its  Rays,  and  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Church  fet  themfelves  about  the  Study  of  Phi¬ 
lofophy,  that  they  might  be  able  to  vanquifh  the  Heathens 
by  their  own  Weapons.  Among  thefe  were  JuJlin  Martyr, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullius,  and  Eujebius.  To  thefe 
we  may  add  Pantcenus,  Celfus,  Laftantius,  Arnobius,  Gre¬ 
gory  Thaumaturgus,  and  Ammonius,  who  was  the  firft  that 
taught  the  Philofophy  of  Arijlotle  in  the  Chriftian  Schools. 
So  Bafil  is  reported  to  have  been  the  ableft  Logician  in  his 
Time  :  Cbryfojlom  eminent  as  well  for  Philofophy  as  Elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  St.  Auftin,  who  compos’d  a  Syftem  of  Lo- 
gick  ;  and  many  more  that  might  be  annexed.  When  the 
Barbarians  over-ran  both  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Empires, 
all  Learning  and  Philofophy  Ihared  in  the  fame  Fate  with 
the  Government;  and  the  Saracens,  who  over-ran  m oft  of 
the  Eaftern,  and  good  Part  of  the  Weftern  Empire,  diffe- 
minated  that  little  Learning  they  had  among  them  on  the 
conquered,  and  by  (as  Pere  Rapin  fays)  fixing  too  clofely  on 
the  Text  and  Letter  of  Arijlotle,  got  an  abftrafted  Way  of 
Reafoning,  that  was  fomething  different  from  the  Solidity 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans',  which  tho  it  appeared  to  have  in 
it  great  Sagacity,  yet  was  falfe  and  full  of  wild  Conceits,  as 
will  appear  by  the  V^orks  of  thofe  Arabian  Philofopheis, 
Avicenna,  Alkindus,  A/gazel,  Avcrroes,  Alpharabius,  Albe- 
hajen,  &c.  Averroes  followed  Arijlotle,  and  Avicenna,  Plato ; 
Ludovicus  Fives  cenfures  the  Metaphyficks  of  Avicenna,  and 
the  Philofophy,  as  the  Dreams  of  a  roving  Imagination,  and 
a- Kin  to  the  Alcoran. 

After  the  Arabians  came  the  Schoolmen,  who  framing 
their  Genius  on  Arabian  Comments,  thence  the  School 
Philofophy  became  fo  fubtle  and  knotty.  Of  this  Seft  Tho¬ 
mas  Aquinas  is  accounted  the  Pounder.  Had  this  School 
Philofophy  died  in  thofe  Countries  where  Superftition 
and  Sophiftry  were  buried,  well  had  it  been  :  But  when 
true  Religion  and  Learning  reviv’d  with  the  Reformation, 
School  Divinity  was  induftrioufly  cultivated;  which  feems 
to  have  been  calculated  for  the  Continuance  of  the  r)arkneC 
of  Popery,  becaufe  it  rather  perplexes  than  explains  Things. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  Subtilties  of  the  Schools,  the 
fmalleft  Ray  of  Chriftian  Light  might  have  fufficed  to  have 
attrafted  the  Eyes  of  fincere  Chriftians. 

The  School-Men  who  come  under  the  Name  of  Philofo- 
phers,  were  Lanfranc,  whom  William  the  Conqueror  made 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard,  See. 
who  framed  the  rude  Draught  of  this  Seft  from  'Johannes  Da- 
mafeenus.  And  this  lull  mentioned  is  laid  to  have  been  the 
firft  that  eftablifhed  Tranfuhftantiation  in  the  Church  of 


Rome,  in  the  Form  it  is  now  pftabliflted.  So  this  being  pro¬ 
bably  accommodated  to  that  and  other  Extravagancies  in  Po¬ 
pery,  we  may  ealily  perceive  what  a  fine  new  Philofophy  ir 
was  :  This  Philofophy  was  perfefted,  and  reduc’d  to  the 
Scholaftick  Way  and  into  Form  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  And. 
like  the  Platonick  Seft,  it  has  been  divided  into  three  Pe¬ 
riods,  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new :  The  moll  confi- 
derable  of  the  firft  Period  was  Alexander  of  Hales,  an  Englijh 
Man  ;  this  lafted  about  200  Years.  Albertus  Magnus  began 
the  fecond,  and  the  Arijlotelian  Doftrine  was  carried  to  its 
Height  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  John  Duns  Scotus  an  Eng- 
lip  Man.  This  lalled  about  an  hundred  Years.  The  third 
Scholaftick  Seft  was  begun  by  Durandus,  and  lafted  about 
100  Years. 

Of  thefe  Scholaftick  Philofophers,  Pere  Rapin  fays,  pro¬ 
ceeded  that  dead  Weight  of  Sums  and  Courfes,  that  ftifled 
all  the  Remains  of  good  Letters  in  the  World. 

But  while  thefe  Sums  and  Sentences  were  erefting  by  the 
School-Men,  three  other  Philofophers  ftart  up  ;  who  for- 
faking  the  Scholaftick  Rules,  fet  up  a  Method  quite  oppo- 
fite,  as  Lully,  Cardan,  and  Paraceljus  5  Lully  having  by  his 
Commerce  with  the  Arabians  accomplifh’d  himfelf  with  a 
good  Share  of  Knowledge  in  Philofophy,  Aftronomy,  and 
Phyfick,  out  of  them  compos’d  a  fourth,  that  is  Chymiftry. 
Cardan,  he  brought  the  dark  Cabaliftical  Learning  upon  the 
Stage  ;  and  Paraceljus  was  for  framing  a  new  Philofophy,  a 
new  Phyfick,  and  a  new  Religion,  affecting  to  be  myfterious, 
and  even  unintelligible. 

In  the  thirteenth  Century  the  Cabaliftical  occult  Philofo- 
phy  came  into  Vogue,  being  introduc’d  or  cultivated  by 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  Armand  de  Villeneu,  and  Petrus  de  Qppino, 
who  it  is  very  probable  were  greater  Cheats  than  they  were 
Conjurers,  as  fome  have  accounted  them. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  was  that  which  the  moll  an* 
tient  of  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  Philofophers  have  adhered 
to,  in  Order  to  the  Explication  of  the  Phcenomena  of  Nature; 
they  made  ufe  originally  of  no  other  Principles  than  the 
Confideration  of  empty  Space,  the  Doftrine  of  Atoms ,  and  the 
Gravitation  of  Bodies.  Thefe  filently  attributed  the  Caufes 
of  Gravity  to  fomething  which  was  plainly  diftiifct  from 
Matter. 

But  our  moil  modern  natural  Philofophers  did  not  take  in 
this  Caufe  in  their  Inquiries  into  Nature. 

They  avoid  aiming  at  any  Hypothefis,  in  Order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Phcenomena  of  natural  Effects,  but  leaving  th^ 
Philofophy  of  Caufes  to  Metaphyficks,  they  rightly  confi- 
derin  g  that  it  is  the  chief  End,  Defign,  and  Bufinefs  of  na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  to  confider  Effects,  and  by  reafoning  upon 
them  and  their  various  Phcenomena,  to  proceed  regularly  at 
laft  to  the  Caufes  of  Things,  and  efpecially  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  firfl  Caufe. 

And  it  is  certain  that  all  true  Progrefs  and  Proficiency  in 
this  Kind  of  Natural  Philofophy,  if  it  don’t  immediately 
lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  firft  Caufe,  yet  it  will 
bring  us  ftill  nearer  and  nearer  to  it. 

P h  1  losto'rgy  \_philoforgia,  L.  tpiKoco^yia.,  Gr.]  natu¬ 
ral  Affection,  the  Love  of  Parents  to  Children. 

Phi lote'chnus  [ipt\0TSXv&  of  a  Friend  or 

Lover,  and  -nXv'u  Art,  Gr.]a  Lover  or  Encourager  of  Arts. 

Philothy'tae  [p/AsOJ]*/,  Gr.]  fuperftitious  Devotes, 
that  offered  Sacrifice  upon  any  Occafion,  tho’  never  fo 
fmall  and  trifling. 

Philo'timy  [qiXoti  (*■'“*•  of  p/A©->  a  Fiiend  or  Lover, 
and  t/juw,  Gr.  Honour]  Love  of  Honour. 

Philoxe'ny  [<pi\ol'itta,  of  p/Ao;  and  Gr.  Hofpi- 

tality]  Hofpitality,  Kindnefs  to  Strangers. 

Phi'lter  \_philtrum,  L.  of  tptxrpr,  Gr.]  a  Love-Potion 
or  Powder,  a  Charm  to  caufe  Love. 

True  Phi'lters,  are  fuch  as  are  fuppos’d  to  work  their 
Effect  by  fome  natural  and  magnetical  Power. 

Spurious  Phi'lters,  are  Spells  or  Charms  fuppofed  to 
have  an  Effect  beyond  the  ordinary  Laws  of  Nature,  by 
fome  magick  Vertue. 

Philtra'tion  7  [in  Pharmacy ]  the  Separation  of  the 

Filtra'tion  5  finer  Part  of  a  Fluid  from  a  coarfer,  by 
paffmg  it  thro’  a  Linen  Cloth,  brown  Paper,  &c. 

Phi'ltrum  [with  Anat.~\  the  Hollow  that  divides  the 
upper  Lip. 

Phi'mosis  [pquosvf,  Gr.]  a  tying  up  with  a  Bridle  or 

Phi'mosis  [in  Surgery\  a  Preffure  caufed  by  a  Kind  of 
hard  Fifth  in  the  Fundament ;  alfo  when  the  Glands  of  the 
Yard  are  bound  fo  ftraitly  by  the  Prceputium,  that  it  cannot 
be  uncovered. 

Ph l e bo r  r  h a g  i'a  [of  <pA*)4  a  Vein,  and  pnyyvpct,  Gr.  to 
break]  the  breaking  or  burfting  of  a  Vein. 
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Phlebo'tOmist  [fki&oroydf,  rtf  pAe.].  a  VSin,  and 
jipivco  to  cut,  Gr.]  one  who  lets  Blood. 

To  Phlebo'tomise  [phlebotontare,  L.  p\e fioTopiHy,  Gr.] 
to  let  Blood. 

PhLebo'tomum  [<p\z/HnopLov>  Gr.]  a  Fleam  or  Lancet 
to  let  Blood  with. 

Phlebo'tomy  [fkiCorofiiz  or  fkiCoToptny,  Gr.  of  fki- 
/S«s  the  Veins,  and  7 to  cut]  Letting  Blood  by  open¬ 
ing  a  Vein. 

Phlegm  [<pkiy[/.ct,  Gr.]  one  of  the  Humours  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  Body. 

Phlegm  [with  Chymifts]  one,  or  the  4th  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  Principles,  an  aqueous  and  infipid  Fluid,  fuppofedto  be 
found  in  all  natural  Bodies,  corriciding  with  what  other 
Philofophers  call  Water. 

Phlegm  [with  Phyficians ]  a  flimy  Excrement  of  the 
Blood,  often  caufed  by  too  much  nitrous  Air. 

Phlegm  of  Vitriol  [Chymi/lry]  the  Moifture  which  is 
drawn  off  when  calcined  Vitriol  is  diltilled  in  Order  to  pro¬ 
cure  its  Spirit  and  Oil. 

Phle'gmacogues  [fkiyputyoya. of  tpkiypia.  and  dyoyos, 
a  Leader]  Medicines  which  draw  and  purge  Phlegm. 

Phle'gmatick  [ phlegmaticus ,  L.  of  Gr.]  troubled  with 
or  full  of  Phlegm. 

Phle'gmatickness  [of  fkzyputTiMt,  Gr.  phlegmaticus ,  L. 
and  Kefs']  Fullnefs  of,  or  being  troubled  with  Phlegm. 

Phle'cmone  [fkzypLovh  of  pkzya,  Gr.  to  burn]  any  hot 
Tumour  proceeding  trom  a  too  great  Afflux  of  the  Blood  to 
any  Part,  with  Heat,  Rednefs,  Beating,  and  Pain. 

Phlecmono'des,  the  fame  as  Phlegmone. 

Phle'gosis  [/pkiyer/f,  Gr.]  an  Inflammation. 

Phleme,  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument  ufed  in  letting  Blood. 

Phlogo'sis  [of  tpkoycoy  Gr.  to  inflame]  a  Degree  of  the 
Ophthalmia,  as  when  the  Inflammation  of  the  Eye  is  light 
and  gentle. 

Phly acocraphi'a  [of  pAi idi^etv,  Gr.  to  trifle]  a  merry 
and  burlelque  Imitation  of  fome  grave  and  ferious  Piece  ; 
particularly  a  Tragedy  travelled  into  a  Comedy. 

Phly'ktene  7  [pAi/xT cuvet,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  which  pro- 

Phly  staena^  duces  Bubo’s  full  of  a  lerous  Humour. 

Phlyctae'na  [tpXvKTctva,  Gr.]  a  Swelling  which  arifes 
with  B lifters  call’d  Wild-Fire  ;  alfo  a  Pimple  or  Pock  with 
the  Matter  in  it  ;  alfo  a  little  Ulcer  in  the  corneous  Tunic 
of  the  Eye. 

Phonasci'a  [of  paw}]  the  Art  of  Forming  the  human 
Voice. 

Pho'nics  [favour,  Gr.]  the  Doctrine  or  Science  of 
Sounds ;  called  alfo  Acoufticks. 

PhoenPgmus  [<pomy[/.Of,  Gr.]  a  Medicine  which  caufes 
the  Body  to  break  out  into  red  Wheals  and  Pimples. 

Phoe'bus  [SxsTS’or,  Gr.]  the  Sun. 

Phoe'nix  [Bolyi^,  Gr.]  Naturalifts  fpeak  of  this  Bird  as 
the  only  one  of  its  Kind  ;  that  is  of  the  Size  of  an  Ea¬ 
gle,  its  Head  being  finely  crefted  with  a  beautiful  Plumage ; 
the  Neck  covered  with  Feathers  of  a  gold  Colour,  the  reft 
of  the  Feathers  being  Purple,  the  Tail  white  mix’d  with 
Carnation,  and  having  Eyes  that  fparkle  like  Stars ;  that  it 
lives  5  or  600  Years  in  the  Wildemefs,  and  being  grown 
old,  it  erects  for  itfelf  a  Funeral  Pile  of  Wood  and  Aroma- 
tick  Gums;  and  having  lighted  it  with  the  wafting  of  its 
Wings,  burns  it  felf ;  and  out  of  its  Allies  arifes  a  Worm 
which  grows  up  to  another  Phoenix. 

Pho'sphorus  [tpotspoyi,  Gr.  of  Light,  and  tp’^u, 
Gr.  to  bring]  the  Morning  Star  Venus. 

Pho'sphorus  [ Chymiftry ]  a  Matter  which  Ihines  or  al¬ 
ways  burns  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  the  Application  of 
any  fenfible  Fire  ;  it  is  kept  in  Water,  and  whenever  taken 
out,  it  Ihines  in  the  dark,  and  actually  takes  fire  of  itfelf. 

Photasci  ate'rica  [futra.7X4a.TeexKet  of  fat  Light,  and 
ffKict  a  Shadow]  the  Art  of  Dialling. 

Photi'nians  [fo  called  after  Photinus  Bilhop  of  Strmium ] 
a  Sect  ofantient  Hereticks,  who  deny’d  the  Divinity  of  our 
Saviour. 

Phrase  [fgztr/f,  Gr.]  a  certain  elegant  Expreflion  or 
Manner  of  Speech  peculiar  to  this  or  tl  \t  Occafion,  this  or 
that  Language,  this  or  that  Art. 

Phrase,  is  alfo  a  Term  ufed  of  a  fhort  Sentence,  or  fmall 
Set  or  Circuit  of  Words  conftructed  together. 

Compkat  Phrase,  is  where  there  is  a  Noun  and  a  Verb 
each  in  its  proper  Function,  i.  e.  where  the  Noun  expreffes 
the  Subject,  and  the  Verb  what  is  affirmed  of  it. 

Incompleat  Phrase,  is  one  where  the  Noun  and  the  Verb 
together  only  do  the  Office  of  a  Noun,  confifting  of  feveral 
y  <Jrds,  without  affirming  any  Thing,  as  that  zvhich  is  true , 
is  an  incompleat  Phrafe  which  might  be  exprcffed  in  one 
Word,  Truth. 


To  Phrase  it,  to  exprefs  a  Thing  after  a  particular  Manndr. 

Phraseo'logist  [f^cLtnokiysi,  of  fgzTti  a  Phrafe,  and 
k'iyo,  Gr.  to  fay,  fgV.]  an  Explainer  of  elegant  Expreffions 
in  a  Language. 

Phr  aseo'logy  [phrafeologia,  L.  of  pjaV/f  and  A  tya,  Gr.] 
a  Collection  of  the  Phrafes  or  elegant  Expreffions  in  any 
Language. 

Phre'nes  [pfsi/E {,  Gr.]  the  Membranes  about  the  Heart; 
alfo  the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff. 

Phre'nesis  i[ffzvi<rt{  of  p^zvAv,  to  be  dilbrdered  in 

Phre'nitis  5  Mind,  Gr.]  Frenzy  or  Dotage;  a  Difeafe 
attended  with  a  continued  Fever,  as  alfo  often  with  Madnefs 
and  Rage  ;  proceedineTrom  too  much  Heat  in  the  animal 
Spirits. 

Phrene'tic  [pjsriT iko{,  Gr  ]  troubled  with  a  Frenzv  or 
Madnefs. 

Phrene'ticness  [of  pbrenetieus,  L.  of  Gr.  and  refs'] 
Frenzicalnefs,  Madnels,  &c. 

Phrene'tick  Nerves  [in  Anatoms']  thofe  which  fpring 
from  the  6th  Pair,  or  Dr.  Willis's  8th  Pair;  they  deicesd 
between  the  Skins  of  the  Mediajlinum,  and  fpread  forth  Bran¬ 
ches  into  them. 

Phre'netick  Veffels  [Anatomy]  the  Veins  and  Arteries 
that  pafs  thro’  the  Diaphragm. 

Phre'nsy  [ffivnit,  Gr.  of  f§luu,  the  Mind  ;  alfo  the 
Diaphragm]  a  conftant  or  vehement  Delirium  or  Diffraction, 
accompanied  with  an  acute  Fever,  raving,  waking,  (Ac.  cauf¬ 
ed  by  too  great  Heat  of  the  animal  Spirits. 

Phri'ce  [pf/xij,  Gr.]  Horrour,  Dread,  Fright. 

Phrico'des  [penw«<fw?>  Gr.]  a  violent  Fever,  during 
which,  befides  the  Heat,  the  Patient  is  difturbed  with  fright¬ 
ful  Imaginations. 

Phrygian  Mood  [with  the  ant.  Greeks]  a  warlike  Mufick 
fit  for  Trumpets,  Hautboys,  &c.  which  ferved  to  ftir  up 
the  Minds  of  Men  for  military  Atchievements ;  alfo  a  chear- 
ful,  fprightly  Meafure  in  Dancing. 

O/' Phryxus  and  Helle,  they  write  that  a  Ram  foretold 
to  Phryxus,  that  his  Father  would  offer  him  in  a  Sacrifice  to 
the  Gods,  and  that  thereupon,  he  taking  his  Sifter,  got  up 
upon  the  Ram  and  came  by  Sea  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  And 
that  Phryxus  afterwards  killed  the  Ram  his  Saviour  and  De¬ 
liverer,  pulled  off  his  Skin  and  gave  it  for  a  Prefent  to  Aeta, 
then  King  of  Colchos,  for  the  Sake  of  his  Daughter ;  and 
fome  tell  you  that  this  Skin  was  the  golden  Fleece  that  Jafon 
and  the  Argonauts  went  to  fetch.  The  Truth  of  this  Fable  is, 
Athanias  of  Bolus,  who  was  the  Son  of  Helle,  governed  in 
Phrygia,  and  he  had  an  Overfeer  or  Steward  who  had  the 
Infpection  of  his  Affairs,  whofe  Name  was  Crius  [or  Aries,  a 
Ram]  he  coming  to  know  that  Athaius  intended  to  kill 
Phryxus,  immediately  acquainted  him  with  it,  and  he  built 
a  Ship  and  put  on  board  it  good  ftore  of  Gold  ;  and  among 
the  Reft  was  Aurora,  the  Mother  of  Pelops,  who  alfo  took 
with  her  a  golden  Statue  which  flie  had  procured  to  be  made 
with  her  own  Money,  and  thus  provided  Crius,  with  Phryx¬ 
us  and  Helle,  fet  Sail :  And  Helle  indeed  fell  fick  in  the  Voyage 
and  died,  and  from  her  the  Sea  was  called  HelleJ'pont.  But  they 
arriving  at  Pharos,  fettled  there,  and  Phryxus  marries  the 
Daughter  of  Aeta,  King  of  Colchos,  giving  for  her  Dowry 
the  golden  Statue  of  Aurora,  but  not  the  Fleece  of  the  Ram 
[i.  e.  the  Skin  of  Crius]  and  this  is  the  Truth  of  the  whole 
Story. 

Phtha'rticks  [fbvL^Tiyfjy  Gr  ]  corrupting  Medi¬ 
cines. 

Phthiria'sis  [fSiifiounf,  Gr  ]  the  loufy  Difeafe,  where¬ 
with  Children  and  alfo  fome  adult  Perfons  are  affefled. 

Phthi'sical  [phthiftcus,  L.  of  Gr.] -afflifted 

with  the  Phthifick. 

P ht h i's  ic v.[phthijis,  L.  of  ppsln (  of  ( pfrta,  Gr.  to  cor¬ 
rupt]  any  Kind  of  Confumption  of  the  Body,  in  what  Part 
foever  it  is  feated,  or  from  what  Caufe  foever  it  arifes ;  com¬ 
monly  underftood  of  fuch  a  one  as  arifes  from  an  Ulceration 
of  the  Lungs,  attended  with  a  Cough,  (Ac. 

Phthora  Gr.]  Corruption,  Deftrudlion. 

Phy'gethlon  [pvyi&hov,  Gr.]  a  Swelling  proceeding 
from  an  Inflammation  of  the  Glandules. 

Phthiro'ctonon  [<p&et&x,nvov  of  and  >n{syat 

Gr.  to  kill]  the  Herb  Staves  Atre. 

Phyla'ctery  [pv\a>nv’ejcv,  Gr.]  a  Scroll  of  Parch¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  10  Commandments  or  fome  other  Pal- 
fages  of  Scripture  were  written,  and  worn  by  the  Pharifees 
on  the  Foreheads,  Wrifts,  and  Hems  of  their  Garments ; 
alfo  Amulets  or  Charms  worn  outwardly  for  the  Cure  of 
Difeafes ;  alfo  Prefervatives  againft  Poifon  or  Witchcraft. 
Phylte'ria,  mock  Privet. 

Phyllitis  [po MiT/fc  Gr  ]  the  Herb  Hart’s-Tongtie. 

Phy- 
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Phy'ma  [ptW,  Gr.]  a  roundilh  pointed  Swelling,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  Glandules. 

Phymatodes,  a  Kind  of  Swelling  much  like  the  For¬ 
mer. 

Phy'sical  [ phyficus ,  L.  Gr.]  natural,  fome- 

thing  belonging  to,  or  really  exiiting  in  Nature. 

Physical  Point,  a  Point  oppofed  to  a  Mathematical 
one,  which.only  exifts  in  the  Imagination. 

Physical  Subfiance,  a  Subfiance  or  Body,  in  Oppofition 
to  Spirit  or  metaphyfical  Subfiance. 

Physi'cian  [ pbyficien ,  F.]  a  Perfon  who  profefTes  Phy¬ 
fick,  or  the  Art  of  curing  Difeafes. 

Cofmetick  Physician,  one  who  fludies  to  help  or  mend 
the  Complexion. 

Empirical  Physician,  one  who  keeps  clofe  to  Experience 
and  excludes  all  Ufe  of  Reafon  in  Phyiick. 

Dogmatical  Physicians,  thofe  who  laid  down  Principles, 
and  then  reafoned  from  thofe  Principles  and  from  Experi¬ 
ence. 

Clinical  Physicians,  thofe  who  vifited  their  Patients 
when  in  B.  d  to  examine  into  their  Cafes. 

Galenical  Physicians,  thofe  who  follow  Galen,  and  pre- 
feribe  Things  gentle,  natural  and  ordinary. 

Methodical  Physicians,  thofe  who  proceed  in  a  certain 
regular  Method  founded  upon  Reafon,  deducing  Conie- 
quences  therefrom  to  particular  Cafes. 

Spagyrical  Physicians,  fuch  as  preferibe  violent  chy- 
mical  Medicines  drawn  from  Minerals,  &c.  by  Fire. 

Phy'sick  [ars  phyjica,  L.  <pv<nx.i),  Gr.]  in  a  limited  and 
and  improper,  it  is  applied  to  the  Science  of  Medicine  ;  the 
Art  of  curing  Difeafes ;  and  alfo  the  Medicines  prepared  for 
that  Purpofe. 

Phy'sick  ?  [pvtnm  of  tpheni,  Gr.  Nature]  natural  Phy- 

Phy'sicks  ^  lofophy  or  Phyfiology  ;  is  the  Dodlrine  of 
natural  Bodies,  their  Phenomena,  Caufes  and  Eflecls  ;  their 
various  AfFeflions,  Motions,  Operations,  &c.  or  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  Science  of  all  material  Beings,  or  whatfoever  concerns 
the  Syflem  of  this  vifible  World. 

Phy'sically  [ phyjice ,  L.]  according  to  Nature,  or  to 
the  Practice  of  Phyfick. 

Phy'sicalness  [of  tpvm jtof,  Gr.  Phyficus,  L.  and  nefs] 
Naturalnefs  ;  alfo  Medicinalnefs. 

Physiogno'mycs  [<pvtnoyvu>uin£,  Gr.]  Signs  taken  from 
the  Countenance  of  a  lick  Perfon,  by  which  a  Judgment  is 
made  of  a  Diltemper. 

Physio'cnomy  [puuioyvafula.  of  tpvtti f  Nature,  and 
yvdfjiM,  Gr.  Opinion]  the  Art  of  gueffing  the  Natures, 
Conditions,  or  Fortunes  of  Perfons  by  their  Faces. 

Physio'cnomer  ?  [phyjiognomus,  L.  phyfiognomijie,  F. 

Piiysio'cnomists  5  one  skilled  in  Phyfiognomy. 

Physio'logist  7  [<pvmo\oy>{,  Gr.  of  tpvtni  and  hiyo, 

Physio'locer  5  Gr.]  one  who  treats  of  natural  Bodies. 

Physio'logy  [<tvmo \oy\ct]  natural  Philofophy,  or  Phy- 
Jicks,  which  fee. 

General  PhysiologyJpuotoXojiV]  a  Science  which  relates 
to  the  Properties  and  Affedlions  of  Matter  or  Body  in  gene- 

ral. 

Special  Physiology  pthe  Science,  as  it  confiders 

Particular  Physiology  5  Matteras  formed,  diflinguifhed 
into  fuch  and  fuch  Species  or  determinate  Combinations. 

Physiology,  is  alfo  accounted  a  Part  of  Phyfick,  that 
teaches  the  Conllitution  of  human  Bodies,  fo  far  as  they  are 
found  or  in  their  natural  State ;  and  endeavours  to  find  Reafons 
for  the  Fundlions  and  Operations  of  them,  by  the  Help  of 
Anatomy  and  natural  Philofophy. 

Physiology  [in  Medicine ]  in  a  limited  Senfe  is  ufed  for 
that  Part  of  Phyfick  which  treats  particularly  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Conllitution  of  a  human  Body,  with  regard  to 
the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

Physis  [pt 'atf,  Gr.]  Nalure. 

Physoce'le  [pi/svxMXa,  Gr.]  a  windy  Rupture. 

Phyteu'ma  [pvTiv/out,  <  Jr.]  the  Herb  Wall-Flax. 

Phyti'vorous  [of  fvi i  ,Gr.  a  Plant  and  vorax,  L.  de¬ 
vouring]  that  devours  or  eal  s  Plants. 

Phyto'logist  [tpvnKQ  jay,  Gr.]  a  Botanill,  one  who 
treats  of  Plants. 

Phyto'logy  [pvnKiyU  of  pvv'i,  a  Plant,  aojdj,  Gr.] 
a  Difcourfe  or  Treatiie  of  Plants,  a  Defcription  of  their 
Forms,  Kinds,  Properties,  &c. 

Phyz  [ prob.  of  tpvmc,  G  r.  Nature]  the  Countenance. 

Pia'che  1  [piazza,  Ital.  ]  covered  arched  Walks,  fuch 

Piazza  £  as  are  about  the  Royal-Exchange,  or  Covent _ 
Garden. 

Pia'cular  [ piacttlaris ,  L  ]  ferving  for  an  Atonement,  or 
that  has  Power  to  atone  for. 

Piaffeur  [in  Academies  ]  a  proud  (lately  Horfe,  who  be¬ 
ing  full  of  Mettle  or  Fire,  relllcfs  or  forward,  with  a  great 
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deal  of  Motion,  and  an  excelfive  Eagernefs  to  go  forward, 
makes  this  Motion,  the  more  that  you  endeavour  to  keep 
him  in. 


P 1  a  mater  [Anatoms']  a  fine  Coat  or  Membrane,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  veiling  the  Brain,  L. 

Piannet,  a  Bird,  the  lelfer  Wood-pecker. 

Pia'no  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  foft  or  flow,  Ital. 

Piani'ssimo  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  extreme,  foft,  or  low,  Ital. 

Pia'ster,  an  Italian  Coin  in  value  about  5  Shillings  Ster¬ 
ling. 

Piazza,  a  broad  open  Place,  as  a  Market ;  alfo  the  Walks 
about  the  Place,  fet  with  Pillars,  as  in  Covcnt-Garden,  the 
Exchange,  &c. 

Pi'ca  [with  Printers]  a  Printing  Letter,  of  which  there 
are  3  Sorts,  viz.  Small,  Great,  and  Double. 

Pica  [in  Medicine]  a  Depravation  of  the  Appetite  which 
caufes  the  Patient  to  covet  Things  unfit  for  Food,  as  Allies, 
Coals,  Salt,  Chalk,  £sV. 

Picard,  a  Sort  of  Boat  ufed  in  the  River  Severn,  of 
about  15  Tun. 

Pica'rium  [ant.  Deed]  a  Boat  or  Cup  with  2  Handles. 

Pich'eria  [old  Rec.]  a  Pitcher  or  Pot. 

Pi'cea  [with  Botanijls]  the  Pitch  or  Rofin  Tree,  L. 

To  Pick  [ptcfctn,  Du.]  to  gather  up  by  little  and  little 
as  Birds  do  Seed ;  alfo  to  cull  or  chufe  out. 

^Pick  [puc,  &zx.]  a  Tool  ufed  by  Carvers,  &c. 

A  Pick  [in  Printing]  a  Blot  caufed  by  fome  Dirt  got  into 
to  the  Printing  Letter  in  the  Form. 

A  Pi'ckadil,  a  Segment. 

Pi'ckage  [in  Law]  Money  paid  for  breaking  the  Ground 
to  fet  up  Booths,  Stands,  Stalls,  in  a  Fair. 

Pickeroo'n,  a  Sort  of  Pirate  Ship. 

Pick- ax,  an  Ir.llrument  for  picking  or  digging, 

(ZhPiCKEE'R  ?  [picorer,  F.  picorare,  Ital.]  to  go  a 

To  Pickeroo'n  3  Robbing  or  Plundering  either  by  Land 
or  Sea  ;  alfo  to  Skirmilh  as  light  Horlemen  do,  before  the 
main  Battle  begins. 

Pi'ckerel,  a  young  Pike-Filh. 

Pick -Purfe,  an  Herb. 

PiCK-Loci,  an  Inltrument  for  opening  Locks. 

Picke't  1  [piquet,  F.]  a  Stake  lharp  at  one  End,  and 

Pique't_5  pointed  with  Iron  to  Mark  out  the  Ground  and 
Angles  of  a  Fortification,  when  the  Engineer  is  laying  down, 
the  Plan  of  it ;  alfo  a  Game  at  Cards. 

Picke'ts  [in  a  Camp]  are  Stakes  drove  into  the  Ground 
by  the  Tents  of  the  Horfe  to  tie  their  Horfes  to  ;  and  before 
the  Tents  of  the  Foot,  where  they  rell  their  Muskets  and 
Pikes  round  about  them  in  a  Ring. 

Pi'ckle  2  [prob.  of  piccolo,  Ital.]  a  fmall  Parcel  of 

Pi'chtel^  Ground  enclofed  with  a  Hedge. 

Pi'ckle  [pefeel,  Du.]  a  Brine  or  Liquor,  ufually  com- 
pofed  of  Salt,  Vinegar,  &c.  to  feafon  Meats,  and  alfo 
Spices,  to  preferve  Fruits. 

To  Pi'ckle  [pefeHen,  Du.]  to  feafon  Meat,  or  to  preferve 
Fruits  in  Pickles. 

Pickles,  Fruits  of  Plants,  &c.  preferved  in  Pickles,  to 


be  ufed  for  Sauces. 

Pick-thank  [of  ptckctt,  Du.  or  pi c,  Sax,  and  ’Sancay, 
S,?.y.]  one  who  delights  in  finding  and  difeovering  the  Faults 
or  Weaknelfes  of  others. 

Picts  [piSi,  L.  fo  call’d  as  fome  imagine  from  painting 
themfelves]  were  a  Colony  of  Scythia  or  Germany,  who 
landing  in  Scotland,  fettled  there,  being  alfilled  by  fome  of 
the  Natives,  and  at  length  by  marrying  Scotch  Women,  in  a 
Manner  became  one  People ;  but  at  length  Animofities  ari- 
fing,  they  parted,  the  Scots  Poffeffmg  the  mountainous  and 
northern  Parts,  and  the  PiBs  the  Southern  ;  and  in  Time,  by 
the  Aflillance  of  the  Romans  and  Britains,  expcll'd  the  Scots, 
the  remaining  Scots  retiring  into  the  IJlands,  and  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway.  But  at  length  the  PiBs  being  gaul’d 
with  the  Roman  Yoke,  invited  the  Scots  Home  from  their  Ex¬ 
ile,  to  aid  them  againll  the  Romans  and  Britains;  which 
they  having  done,  they  liv’d  together  iometime  in  Amity  , 
but  a  Difference  happening  betwen  them,  the  Scots  were  ex- 
pell’d  a  fecond  Time,  but  at  length  the  PiBs  W'ere  totally 
routed,  and  their  King  fiezed  by  Kenneth  II.  An.  845. 

Picts  Wall,  a  Wall  in  Northumberland,  extending  from 
Ncwcafile  upon  Tine  to  Carlijle  in  Northumberland ,  86  Miles 
in  Length,  reaching  from  the  German  to  the  Irijb  Sea,  in 
Thicknefs  about  8  Foot,  in  Height  12,  palling  over  leveral 
cragged  Hills,  with  Battlements  all  along,  and  Towers  at 
convenient  Dillances  where  Soldiers  were  lodg’d.  This  Wall 
was  built  by  the  Roman:  to  hinder  the  Incurlions  of  the  Pitts 
and  Scots  It  having  feveral  Times  defaced  in  many  Places 
was  repaired1  again,  and  at  laft  was  built  with  Brick  b y  JElius, 

a  Roman  General,  in  the  Year  466,  who  leaving  Britain,  it 
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Was  ruin’d  by  the  Sects,  and  never  more  regarded  ;  but  fome 
Veftiges  ofit  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Cumberland ,  and  Northum¬ 
berland  with  Roman  Infcriptions. 

cj*q  to  druWj  paint  01  make  ±  lcturcs* 

ToPi'cture  [of  piCiura,  L.]  to  reprefent  in  Painting, 


Drawing,'  &c. 
Pi'ddling 


[ ineert .  Etym.]  Eating  here  and  there  a  Bit; 


ano  iruuiig.  ,  . 

Pie  [prob.  of  biegan,  Sax.  to  build,  q.  d.  an  Edifice  of 
Pafte]  Meat  or  Fruit  bak’d  in  Pafte. 

Pie -Powder  \pied  peudre  or  poudreux,  F.  q.  d.  dully 
Foot]  a  Court  held  in  Fairs  to  do  Jullice  to  Buyers  and  Sel¬ 
lers,  and  for  the  Redrefs  of  all  the  Diforders  committed  in 
them  :  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Suitors  to  this  Court  are 
commonly  country  People  with  dully  Feet;  or  from  the 
Difpatch  in  determining  the  Caufes  even  before  the  Dull  goes 
off  from  their  Feet. 

Pie  [pica,  L.]  a  Mag-Pie,  a  Bird. 

Pie  [with  Printers'] Letters  of  feveral  Sorts  and  Sizes  con- 
fufedly  mixed  together. 

A  Piece,  [piece,  F.]  Part,  Portion,  Slice;  alfo  a  Pound 
Sterling  or  20  Shillings. 

A  Piece  [in  Commerce]  fignifies  a  Whole,  as  a  Length  of 
Cloth,  &c.  of  a  certain  Number  of  Yards,  Ells,  &c.  not 
yet  having  any  of  it  cut  off. 

Piece  of  Eight,  a  Spanijh  Coin,  that  of  Mexico,  in  Value 
about  4s.  6d.  half  penny,  that  of  Peru  4s.  3d.  half  penny, 

Englifh. 

To  Piece  [rapiecer,  F.]  to  join  one  Piece  to  another. 
Pieces  [in  Military  Affairs]  as  Field  Pieces,  thole  Can¬ 
nons  planted  in  the  Front  of  an  Army,  &c.  alfo  thofe  great 
Guns  ufed  at  Sieges ;  called  Battering  Pieces. 

Pied  [of  Pie,  F.]  fpotted,  fpeckled. 

Piedou'che  [with  Architects]  a  little  Stand  or  Pedeftal, 
either  long  or  fquare,  enrich’d  with  Mouldings  ferving  to 
fupport  a  Bull,  or  other  little  Figure,  F.  of  peduccio,  Ital. 

Pied  droit  [in  Architecture]  a  Peer  or  Kind  of  fquare 
Pillar,  part  of  which  is  hid  within  a  Wall ;  alfo  a  Pier  or 
Jaumb  of  a  Door  or  Window,  comprehending  the  Cham- 
branle,  Chamfering,  Leaf,  £jfr. 

Pie'no  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  full,  and  is  often  ufed  for  the  Words 
tutte,  grande,  or  grofs ;  as  pie  no  choro,  a  full  Chorus. 

To  Piep  [pipire,  L.]  to  cry  like  a  Chicken. 

.To  Pie'rce  [percer,  F.]  to  bore  through;  alfo  to  broach 
a  Veflel. 

Pierced  [with  Heralds]  is  when  an  Ordinary  is  perfo¬ 
rated,  or  llruck  through,  that  it  has,  as  it  were,  a  Hole  in 
it ;  and  the  Shape  of  this  Piercing  mull  be  particularly  ex- 
preffed  in  Blazonry,  as  fquare,  &c. 

Pie'rcing  [perqant,  F.]  boring  into  or  thro’,  penetra¬ 
ting. 

Pie'rcingness  [of  perqant,  5*  and  nefs]  penetrating 
Quality. 

Pie'strum  [onir£pv,  Gr.]  an  Inllrument  ufed  by  Men 
Mid-Wifes,  to  break  the  Bones  of  the  Head  of  a  Child  in 
drawing  it  out  of  the  Womb. 

Pieta'ntia  [old  Rec.]  a  Pittance  or  Portion  of  Vi&uals 
dillributed  to  the  Members  of  a  College  upon  fome  great 
Fellivals. 

Pietantia'rius  [old  Rec.]  the  Pittancer  or  Officer  in 
collegiate  Churches,  who  was  to  give  out  the  feveral  Pit¬ 
tances  according  to  the  Appointment  of  the  Founders  or 
Donors. 

Pie'ty  [pietas,  L.]  Godlinefs,  Dutifulnefs  to  Parents,  a 
Husband  and  fuperiour  Relations. 

Piety  [Hieroglyphically]  together  with  a  kind  and  harmlefs 
Nature,  was  reprefented  by  the  Elephant ;  becaufe  it  is  related 
that  he  worlhips  every  new  Moon  towards  the  Heavens,  and 
expreffes  by  his  outward  AClions  fome  Senfe  of  a  fupreme 
Being ;  and  becaufe  he  is  of  fo  harmlefs  a  Nature,  that  he 
never  offends  Creatures  that  are  not  hurtful  of  themfelves. 
He  will  march  among  innocent  Lambs,  without  offering  the 
leall  Injury  to  them  ;  but  if  he  be  offended  will  fpare  nothing, 
and  dread  no  Danger  to  take  Revenge,.  It  is  alfo  reprefented 
by  a  Stork,  which  lee. 

Piety  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  as  a  Lady  with 
a  fober  Countenance,  holding  in  her  right  Hand  a  Sword 
llretch’d  over  an  Altar,  and  a  Stork  in  her  left  Hand,  with 
an  Elephant  and  a  Child  by  her  Side. 

Piffa'ro,  an  Inllrument  fomething  like  an  Hautboy, 
Ital. 

Piffe'ro,  a  fmall  Flute  or  Flagelet,  Ital.  Funeral. 

Pig  [prob.  of  'Bcgge,  Du.]  a  young  Swine. 

Pig  c/  the  Sounder  [with  Hunters]  a  young  wild  Boar  of 
the  fir  ft  Year. 

Pi'geon,  a  Fowl  well  known,  F. 


Pigeon  [Hieroglyphically]  intimates  Contineney,  Chafti- 
ty,  mutual  and  conjugal  Love ;  becaufe  this  Bird  is 
chafte  in  its  Embraces,  and  extreme  loving  to  each  other 
Therefore  to  exprefs  the  Tranfports  of  two  amorous  Perfons 
the  Egyptian  Prieils  put  two  Pigeons  killing  one  another; 
and  they  alfo  painted  a  Pigeon  with  its  Rump  lifted  up  to 
fignify  an  excellent  Difpofition,  not  fiibjedl  to  be  inflamed 
with  Choler  ;  alfo  a  Soul  of  a  meek  Temper ;  becaufe 
Natralifts  do  obferve  that  this  Bird  has  no  Choler. 

Pigeon’s  Foot,  an  Herb. 

Piger  Henricus  [/.  e.  flothful  Henry]  a  very  flow  diftil- 
ling  chymical  F urnace. 

Pi'ggin,  a  wooden  Veflel  with  an  Handle  for  holding 
liquid  Things. 

Pi'cment  [pigmentum,  L.]  Paint  for  the  Face. 
Pi'gments,  fuch  prepared  Materials,  as  Painters,  Diers, 
and  other  Artificers  ufe  to  imitate  particular  Colours  ;  alfo 
for  painting  Glafs ;  alfo  for  counterfeiting  precious  Stones. 

Picsny  [of  Pi£a,  a  little  Maid  and  Eye,  Skinner]  a 
Name  of  Fondnefs  given  to  a  Perfon. 

Pi'gmy.  See  Pygmy. 

Pignora'tion,  a  Pawning. 

Pi'gritude  [pigritudo,  L.]  Slothfulnefs,  Lazinefs. 

Pike,  a  River-Filh. 

Pike  [pique,  F.]  a  long  flender  Staff  with  a  Spear  at  the 
End. 

Pila  [in  Coinage]  is  the  Punchion  or  Matrice  which  in 
the  ancient  Way  of  Coining  with  the  Hammer,  contained 
the  Arms,  and  other  Figures  and  the  Infcriptions,  to  be 
(truck  for  the  Reverfe  of  the  Coin;  alfo  from  hence  it  may  be 
called  the  Pile  ;  and  alfo  now  the  Head  Side  of  a  Piece  of 
Money  we  call  Crofs,  becaufe  in  thofe  Times  there  was  ufu- 
ally  a  Crofs  inllead  of  a  Head. 

Pila  [in  Ant.  Writ.]  the  Arms  Side  of  a  Piece  of  Mo¬ 
ney,  fo  called  becaufe  in  antient  Times  this  Side  bore  an 
Impreffion  of  a  Church  built  on  Piles. 

Pilch  [pylch.  Sax.]  a  Flannel  Night-Garment  foran  In¬ 
fant,  &c. 

Pi'lchard  [ineert.  Etym.]  a  Kind  of  Fifh  much  like  a 
Herring. 

Pila'ster  [pilajlro,  Ital.]  a  fquare  Column,  fometimes 
iniulated,  but  oftner  fet  within  a  Wall,  and  only  fhewing  a 
4th  or  5  th  Part  of  its  Thicknefs. 

Pill’d  Garlick,  one  whofe  Hair  is  fallen  offby  a  Difeafe; 
alfo  a  Perfon  who  is  flighted,  and  had  in  little  Efteem. 

Funeral  Pile  [in  Architecture]  a  Building,  a  Maffive 
Mafon’s  Work  in  the  Manner  of  a  Pillar,  ufually  Hexagonal. 

Pile  [antiently]  a  Pyramid  of  Wood,  whereon  the  Bodies 
of  the  Deceafed  were  laid  to  be  burned. 

Pile  [pill?,  Du.]  a  Heap  of  Wood  or  Stones  or  other 
Things,  laid  one  above  another. 

Pile  [in  Heraldry]  an  Ordinary  in  Form  of  a 
Point  inverted,  or  of  a  Stake  (harpened,  con¬ 
tracting  from  the  Chief,  and  terminating  in  a 
Point  towards  the  Bottom  of  the  Shield 
thus. 

fo  Pile,  to  heap  up ;  alfo  to  ram  down  Poles. 

Pile  wort,  an  Herb. 

Pile'ttus  [Forefl  Law]  an  Arrow  having  a  round  Knot 
a  little  above  the  Head,  to  keep  it  from  going  too  far  into 
the  Mark. 

Piles  [in  Architecture]  great  Stakes  rammed  into  the 
Earth  to  make  a  good  Foundation  to  build  upon  in  marlhy 
Ground. 

Piles  [with  Phyficians]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Fundament  called 
the  Haemorrhoids. 

To  Pi'lfer  [of  pilar e,  L.]  to  (leal  Things  of  fome  fmall 
Value.  - 

Pi'lgrim  [BtlgrtuiB’,  Teut.]  a  Traveller  who  vifits  fa- 
cred  Places  for  the  Sake  of  Devotion. 

Pi'lgr  image,  the  Journey,  or  Journeying  of  a  Pilgrim. 
Pill  [ptllf,  Du.  pillula ,  L.]  a  fmall  round  Ball  of  Phy- 
fick. 

Pill  [in  Heraldry]  the  fame  as  Petf. 

To  Pill  [pillare,  L.]  to  rob  or  plunder;  alfo  to  ufe 
Extortion  ;  to  fleece  one. 

Pill  a  Jorra  [ant.  Deeds]  a  fmall  Piece  of  Land,  L. 
Pi'llage  [of  pilare,  L.  or  pileggio,  Ital.]  plundering, 
rifling,  robbery  ;  alfo  the  Thing  pillaged. 

To  Pillage  [pilare,  L.]  to  plunder,  to  rifle,  to  rob. 
Pillage  [in  Architecture]  a  fquare  Pillar,  (landing  behind 
a  Column  to  bear  up  the  Arches,  having  a  Bafe  and  Capital 
as  a  Pillar  has. 

Pi'llar  [pilier,  F.]  a  Column  which  is  divided  into  3 
Parts,  the  Pedeftal,  the  Shafts,  and  the  Ornaments. 
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^ilLar  [in  a  figurative  Senfe]  fignifies  Support. 

Pi'llar  [in  Architect. ]  a  Kind  of  irregular  Column 
i-ound  and  infulated ;  deviating  from  the  Proportions  of  a 
juft  Column. 

Pillar  [in  the  Manage]  is  the  Center  of  the  Volta,  Ring 
or  Manage- Ground,  round  which  a  Horfe  turns,  whether 
there  be  a  w'ooden  Pillar  placed  therein  or  not. 

A  fquare  Pillar  [Archit.]  is  a  Maffive  Work,  called  alfo 
a  Pier  or  Piedroit,  ferving  to  fupport  Arches,  (Ac. 

Butting  Pillar  [Archit. ]  is  a  Buttrefs  or  Body  of  Ma- 
fonry  railed  to  prop  or  fuilain  the  Shooting  of  a  Vault, 
Arch,  or  other  Work. 

Pi’llars  [ Hieroglyphically ]  reprefent  Fortitude  and  Coti- 
ftancy. 

Pilla'ster  [in  ArchiteBure]  is  a  Kind  of  fquare  Pillar, 
which  is  generally  as  broad  at  the  Top  as  Bottom,  and  has 
the  fame  Meafure,  Chapiter,  and  Bafe  with  the  Column, 
according  to  the  feveral  Orders. 

Pilled  [pilatus,  L.]  that  has  the  Wool  fliom  off,  as  a 
pilled  Ewe. 

Pi'llion  [ pulvinus ,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Saddle  for  Women. 
Pi'llory  [le  pilori,  F.]  was  antiently  a  Poft  erefled  in 
a  crofs  Road  by  the  Lord,  with  his  Arms  on  it,  as  a  Mark  of 
his  Signiory  ;  and  iometimes  a  Collar  to  tie  Criminals  to; 
now  a  Sort  of  Scaffold  for  falfe  Swearers,  Cheats,  {Ac.  to 
ftand  on  by  Way  of  Punilhment. 

To  Pi'llory  one  [ pilorier,  F.]  to  fet  one  on  the  Pillory. 
Pi'llow  [Pile,  Sax.  pulvinus,  L.  pdrutoc,  Du.]  a  Sort 
of  Culhion  to  lie  under  one’s  Head  in  Bed. 

Pillow  [in  a  Ship ]  a  Piece  of  Timber  on  which  the 
Bolt-Sprit  Mail  bears  or  reds,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  Ship’s 
Hull  aloft  clofe  by  the  Stern. 

Pilo'se  [ pilofus ,  L.]  hairy. 

Pilose'lla  [with  Botanifis ]  the  Herb  Moufe-Ear,  L. 
Pi'lot  [ pilote ,  F.]  a  Condudter  of  Ships  over  Bars  and 
Sands,  into  a  Haven  ;  a  Steerfman  who  Hands  at  the  Helm 
and  manages  the  Rudder. 

Pi'lot  Bird  [about  the  Caribbee  Iflands  of  America ]  a 
Bird  that  gives  Notice  to  Ships  that  fail  that  Way. 

Pi'lotage,  the  Office  of  a  Steerfman  or  Pilot  of  a  Ship ; 
alfo  his  Hire  or  Wages. 

Pimp  [prob.  of  pinco,  Ital.  pinge,  F.  of  penis,  L.  a  Man’s 
Yard]  a  Procurer  of  or  Attendant  upon  Whores,  (Ac. 

Pi'mping  [ insert .  Etym.  but  according  to  fome  of  Penis, 
L.  a  Man’s  Yard]  procuring  Whores,  Stallions,  {Ac.  moll 
properly  fpoken  of  Men. 

Pi'mping,  fmall,  little. 

Pi'mples  [prob.  of  Ptotmp,  Brit,  or  papula ,  L.]  fmall 
Wheals,  or  Rilings  in  the  Skin. 

Pi'mpernel,  an  Herb. 

Pimpo'mpet,  a  Sort  of  antick  Dance,  when  3  Perfons 
dancing  hit  one  another  on  the  Breech  with  one  of  their  Feet. 

Pin  [ Efpingle ,  F.  prob.  of  fpina,  L.  a  Thorn]  a  fmall 
Utenfil  for  fattening  on  Womens  Apparel ;  alfo  for  various 
other  Ufes. 

To  Pin  [prob.  of  pin’oan.  Sax.  to  include]  to  lhut  in  or 
in  clofe  ;  alio  to  fallen  on,  to  join  together. 

Pin  and  Web ,  a  Difeafe,  a  horny  Induration  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Eye,  not  much  unlike  to  a  Cataradl. 

Pin  Wheel  [of  a  Clock ]  See  Striking  Wheel. 

Pi'ncers  [pincette,  F.]  a  Tool  ufed  by  divers  Artificers. 
A  Pinch,  a  nipping  hard,  (Ac.  alfo  a  Straight  or  Diffi¬ 
culty. 

To  Pinch  [pincer,  F.]  to  nip  hard  with  the  Fingers; 
alfo  to  Wring  as  Shoes  do ;  alfo  to  reduce  to  Scarcity  and 
Want ;  to  afflift. 

Punching  [with  Gardiners ]  a  Sort  of  pruning  perform¬ 
ed  by  nipping  off  the  Sprigs,  (Ac.  of  a  Plant,  or  Tree,  be¬ 
tween  the  Nails  of  two  Fingers. 

To  Pine  [fome  derive  it  of  pinian.  Sax.  to  punilh,  others 
of  petnen.  Tent,  to  torment]  to  languilh,  to  confume  and 
watte  away  with  Grief. 

Pine  Tree  [pinus,  L.] 

Pine  Tree  [ emblematically ]  reprefented  Death  ;  becaufe 
being  once  cut  it  never  fprouts  again  ;  and  becaufe  being  ex¬ 
traordinary  bitter,  it  is  reputed  to  kill  any  other  Plant  that 
joins  to  it. 

Pinea  7  a  Kind  of  Light,  Porous  Maffcs,  or  Lumps, 
Pignes  5  formed  of  a  Mixture  ol  Mercury  and  Silver- 
Dull,  from  the  Mines  of  Chili  in  America. 

Pi'nfold  [of  py'ntoan,  to  lhut  in,  and  Kaf°e,  Sax.]  a 
Place  for  penning  Cattle  in. 

Pingue'dinous  [of  pinguedo,  L.]  fit,  grofs,  or  unwieldy. 
Pincue'do  [with  Anatomijis]  the  Fat  of  Animals  lying 
next  under  the  Skin,  L. 

Pi'nion  [pignon,  O.  F.  of  pinna,  L.]  the  Wing  of  a 
Fowl. 


Pinion  [with  Clock  Makers]  the  Nut  or  leiTcr  Wheel  of  a 
Clock  or  Watch,  that  plays  in  the  Teeth  of  another. 

Pinion  of  Report  [of  a  Watch]  is  that  Pinion  which  i#- 
equally  fixed  on  the  Arbor  of  the  great  Wheel. 

To  Pinion  a  Perfon,  is  to  bind  his  Hands  or  Arms  fall. 

Pink  [pince,  O.  F.]  a  Flower. 

Pink  [pinque,  F.]  a  Sort  of  fmall  Ship,  mailed  and 
ribb’d  like  other  Ships ;  except  that  Ihe  is  built  with  a  round 
Stern  ;  the  Bends  and  Ribs  compafling  fo,  as  that  her  Sides 
bulge  out  very  much. 

P/nkinc  [prob.  of  Ptnfe  oOgfan,  Du]  Winking;  a’fo 
cutting  Oilet-Holes  in  Silk,  (Ac. 

Pi'nna  auns  [Anat.]  the  upper  and  broader  Part  of  the 
Ear,  L. 

Pi'nnae  nafi  [Anat.]  the  Sides  of  the  Nofe. 

Pi'nnace  [pinaffe,  F  ]  a  Sort  of  fmall  Ship,  that  goes 
both  with  Sails  and  Oars,  and  that  carries  3  Malls ;  commonly 
ufed  as  a  Scout  to  get  Intelligence,  and  for  landing  Soldiers 
and  the  like. 

Pi'nnacle  [pinnacle,  F.]  the  highell  Part  of  a  Building; 
the  Top  of  a  Spire,  (Ac. 

Ad  Pi  nnas  bibere  [z.  e.  to  drink  to  the  Pin]  an  antient 
Cuftom  of  Drinking  among  the  Danes.  A  Pin  being  fixed 
on  the  Side  of  a  wooden  Cup,  they  who  Drank  were  to 
Drink  exadtly  to  the  Pin  or  to  forfeit  fomething.  And  hence 
comes  our  faying.  He  is  in  a  merry  Pin. 

Pinnata  folia  [in  Botany]  are  fuch  Leaves  of  Plants  as 
are  deeply  jagged,  cut,  or  indented  refembling  a  Feather  in 
Shape. 

Pi'nnate  [pinnatus,  L.]  deeply  jagged,  or  indented 
(fpoken  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants)  refembling  Feathers. 

Pinna'tus  a,  tern,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  winged,  as  when  fe¬ 
veral  Pinnula's  of  a  Leaf  grow  by  Pairs  upon  the  common 
Stalk  of  the  Leaf,  as  in  the  Bean,  a  Vetch,  (Ac.  L. 

Pinne  [with  Falconers]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Foot  of  an  Hawk. 

Pi  nning  [of  Pin£an,  Szzx.]  fattening  or  Ihutting  with  a 
Pin  or  Peg  ;  alfo  fattening  on  with  Pins. 

Pinning  [with  Bricklayers]  the  fattening  of  Tiles  together 
with  wooden  Pins. 

Pi'nner  [prob.  of  pinning]  a  Woman’s  Head-drefs. 

Pi'nnula  [in  Botan.  Writers]  Part  of  a  Leaf  of  many  of 
which  Pinnula's  growing  upon  one  or  more  middle  Ribs, 
the  whole  Leaf  is  compounded,  as  in  the  Leaf  of  a  Vetch 


or  Fern,  L. 

Pinnula  7  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  in  or  with  a  Pinnula  or Pin- 

Pinnulis  5  nula's,  L. 

Pins,  Englijhmen  firft  began  to  make  all  Sorts  of  Pins 
about  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  fold  here  by  Strangers,  to  the  Value  of  60000 
Pound  per  Annum. 

Pi'nson,  a  Sort  of  Shoe  without  Heels. 

Pint  [Pynfc,  Sax.]  a  Meafure,  the  half  of  a  Quart. 

Pi  NTEL  ?[p£n^  q-eut  anci  J)u  j  a  Man’s  Yard. 

Pl'NTLECLr 

Pintle  [in  Gunnery]  an  iron  Pin,  which  keeps  the  Can¬ 
non  from  recoiling. 

Pi'ntles  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  Hooks  by  which  the  Rudder 
hangs  to  the  Stern-Poll. 

Pi'nules  [with  AJI rand]  the  Sights  of  an  Aftrolable. 

Pi'ntledy  pdntledy  [prob.  of  pinteler,  F.  to  pant]  as  his 
Heart  went  pintledy  pantledy,  i.  e.  his  Heart  beat  for  fear. 

Pioni'er  [tin  pionier,  F.]  a  Labourer  in  an  Army,  who 
levels  Ways,  calls  up  Trenches,  undermines  Forts. 

Pi'ony  [imovi&y  Gr.]  a  Flower. 

Pi'ously  [pie,  L.  pieufement,  F.]  with  Piety,  Duty,  or 
Loyalty. 

Pi'ousness  [of pius,  L.  and  ttefs]  Piety,  godly  Difpofition. 

Pip  [JStpa,  Teut.  prob.  of  pituita,  L.  Flegm]a  Difeafe  in 
Poultry  ;  alfo  any  Spot  or  Mark  upon  Cards. 

Pipe  [Pipe,  Sax.]  a  mufical  Inftrument,  and  one  for  va¬ 
rious  other  Ufes,  as  for  a  Conduit  for  Water,  (Ac. 

To  Pipe  [pipan,  SrfX\]  to  play  on  a  Pipe. 

Pipe  [pipa,  Ital.]  a  Meafure  of  Wine,  containing  162 
Gallons,  Teut. 

Pipe  [in  the  Exchequer]  a  Roll,  otherwile  called  the  great 

Roll.  ,  . 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe  [in  the  Exchequer]  an  Officer  who  in  a 
great  Roll  made  up  like  a  Pipe,  charges  down  all  Accounts 
and  Debts  due  to  the  King,  drawn  out  of  the  Remem¬ 


brancer’s  Office. 

Pipe  Office,  an  Office  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Treafury, 
where  the  Clerk  makes  out  the  Leafes  of  Crown- Lands,  (Ac. 

Pipe  Tree  [Botany]  a  Tree  that  bears  2  Sorts  of  Flowers, 
a  white  and  a  blue. 

Pi'per  [pipejie,-  &?.*•.]  one  that  plays  on  a  Pipe;  alfo  a 
Smoakcr  of  Tobacco. 
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Pi  pe  recce  Tree,  the  Barberry  Tree. 

Pi'perine  [of  pifer,  L.  Pepper]  partaking  of  the  Quali¬ 
ties  of  Pepper. 

Piferi’tis  [77E77»e!iT/<,  Gr.]  Pepper-Wort,  or  Dittander. 

Pint  [pint:,  Sax.']  a  Meafure,  the  half  of  a  Quart. 

Pi'pkin  \Incert.  Etym.]  a  fmall  earthen  VeiTel  for  Boiling. 

Pi'ppin  [prob.  of  ptpptngty,  Du.]  a  Sort  of  Apple. 

Pi'quant,  lharp,  biting,  F. 

Pi'quantness  [of piquant,  F.  and  nefs]  Sharpnefs,  Biting- 
nefs.  •  < 

A  Pique,  Quarrel  or  Ill-Will  againftone;  Spleen, Malice, 
Diftafte,  Grudge. 

To  Pique  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  is  to  feparate  or  divide  each  Note 
one  from  another,  in  a  very  plain  and  diftinft  Manner. 

To  Piqueer.  See  Pickeer. 

To  Jland  on  the  Piquet  [ military  Phrafe]  is  when  a  Horfe- 
man  is  fentenced  for  fome  Offence,,  to  ftand  on  the  Point  of 
a  Stake  with  one  Toe,  having  the  contrary  Hand  ty’d  up  as 
high  as  it  can  reach. 

Pi'quet,  a  Game  at  Cards,  F. 

Pi'racy  [ piraterie ,  Gr.]  robbing  on  the  Sea. 

Pi'r  ate  [ pirata ,  L.  of  Gr.]  one  who  lives  by 

Pillage  and  robbing  on  the  Sea. 

Pi'ratical,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Pirate. 

PT rating  [Exerqant  la  piraterie,  F.]  robbing  on  the 
Sea. 

Piroue'tte?  [in  the  Manage]  a  Turn  or  Circumvolu- 

Piro'et  5  don,  which  a  Horfe  makes  without  change 
ing  his  Ground. 

Pi'scary^^  Privilege  of  Filhing. 

Pi'scary  [ pifearia ,  L.]  a  Fiffi-Market,  or  Place  for  keep¬ 
ing  Filh. 

Piscen'arius  [old  Rec.]  a  Fiffimonger. 

Pisces  [in  AJlronomy]  the  12th  Sign  or  Conftellation  of 
the  Zodiack,  fo  named  from  its  imaginary  Likenefs  to  two 
Filhes,  L. 

Pisces  Meridiani  [AJlronomy]  a  Southern  Conftellation, 
confifting  of  12  Stars. 

Piscis[on  a  Globe]  this  is  that  great  Filh  which,  as  the  Po¬ 
ets  feign,  drinks  up  the  Water  that  is  poured  out  of  Aqua¬ 
rius' %  Urn.  It  is  related  of  this  Filh,  (as  Ctejias  teftifies) 
that  it  was  firft  feen  in  the  Lake  not  far  from  Bambyce,  and 
that  it  faved  Derceto ,  that  fell  into  the  Sea  by  Night.  They 
fay  this  Derceto  was  a  Goddefs  of  the  Syrians.  They  affirm 
the  Pifces  to  be  the  Nephews  of  this  Filh  ;  all  which  the 
Syrians  worlhipped,  and  placed  among  the  Stars. 

Piscivorous  [pifeivorus,  L.]  that  devours  or  feeds  on 
Filhes. 

Pi'sculent  [pifculentus ,  L.]  full  of  Fillies,  abounding 
with  Filh. 

Pis^mire  [prob.  of  PutBe,  Du.  an  Heap,  and  mlerp,  Du. 
an  Ant,  becaule  it  throws  up  Heaps  of  Dirt  or  Earth]  an 
Ant. 

Piss  [pijfat,  F.  ptffr,  Dan.]  Urine. 

Piss-a-bed,  a  Flower,  or  Plant,  Dandelion. 

PissaspHa'ltus  [mtKfoiiT<pct\TO(,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Mineral, 
confifting  of  Pitch,  and  the  Slime  call’d  Bitumen,  imbodied 
together. 

Piss-pot  [of  pijfat  and  pot,  F.]  a  Chamber-Pot;  alfo  a 
great  Drinker. 

To  Piss  [pilfer,  Dan.  pijfer,  F.]  to  make  Water,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Urine. 

Pista'chio  [pijlacia,  L.  pijiacbe ,  F.]  a  Nut  growing  in 
Egypt,  &c.  of  an  Aromatick  Scent. 

Pi'ste  [in  the  Manage]  the  Track  or  Tread  which  a 
Horfe  makes  upon  the  Ground. 

Pisti'llum,  a  Peftle  of  a  Mortar,  L. 

Pisti'llum  [with  Botanifts]  a  Piftil,  that  Part  of  fome 
Plants,  which  in  Shape  refembles  a  Peftle. 

Pi'stol  [pijlolet,  F.]  a  Ihort  fmall  Gun,  or  Fire-Arms, 
born  on  the  Saddle-Bow,  the  Girdle,  or  in  the  Pocket. 

Pisto'l  [unepijlole,  F.  pijlola,  Ital.]  a  French  or  Spanijh 
Coin,  in  Value  about  17.1. 

Pistolochi'a  ['ir/roAo^ia,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Hart  Wort. 

Pi'ston,  a  Part  or  Member  in  feveral  Machines, as  Pumps, 
Syringes,  &c. 

Pit  [Pit,  Sax.]  a  Hole  in  the  Earth. 

Pit-a-pat,  a  Beating  or  Throbbing  like  the  Heart. 

To  Pit,  to  fink  in  Holes,  as  in  the  Small-Pox. 

Pit,  a  Hole  in  which  the  Scots  ufed  to  drown  Women 
Thieves ;  hence  the  Phrafe,  condemn'd  to  the  Pit,  is  the 
fame  as  with  us,  to  fay  condemn'd  to  the  Gallozvs. 

Pi  tance  [pitancia,  L.]  a  little  Repaft  or  Refection  of 
-F  ifh  or  b  leffi  more  than  the  common  Allowance. 


Pitanciarius  [in  the  antient  Monafteries]  an  Officer 
who  provided  and  diftributed  the  Pitanccs  of  Meat  and  Herbs 
amongft  the  Monks. 

Pitch  [pic,  Sax.  pix,  L.]  an  oily,  bituminous,  black  Sub- 
ftance  ;  as  it  diftills  from  the  Wood,  it  is  called  Barr  as. 
This  makes  two  Sorts,  the  fineft  and  cleareft  being  called 
Galipot,  and  the  coarfer  Marbled  Barras. 

The  comznon  Pitch,  is  the  Liquid  Galipot,  reduced  into  the 
Form  and  Confiftency  we  fee  it,  by  mixing  it  with  Tar 
while  hot. 

Naval  Pitch,  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  old  Pines, 
rang’d  and  burnt  like  Charcoal,  and  ufed  in  pitching  of 
Veffels. 

To  Pitch  [appicier,  Ital.]  to  fix  in  the  Ground ;  to  fall  or 
light  upon. 

A  Pitch,  an  Iron  Bar  with  a  picked  End,  a  Crow. 

Pitch  [with  Arcbitetts]  the  Angle  which  a  Gable-End, 
and  of  Confequence  the  whole  Roof  of  a  Building  is  fet  to. 

To  Pitch  upon,  to  choofe. 

To  Pitch  [in  Sea  Language]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Ship 
when  fhe  fails  with  her  Head  too  much  into  the  Sea,  or 
bears  againft  it  fo,  as  to  endanger  her  Top-Mafts,  then  the 
Sailors  fay.  She  will  pitch  her  Majl  by  the  Board. 

Pit-fall  [of  Pi^  and  veallan,  Sax.  to  fall]  a  Trap  for 
Birds. 

Pitcher  [picher,  O.  F.]  an  earthen  Drink-Pot  with  a 
Handle. 

Pitch-fork  [pig  forth,  C.  Br.]  an  Inftrument  ufed  in 

Husbandry. 

Pi'tchiness  [of  piceus,  L.  and  nefs]  pitchy  Quality,  or 
Condition. 

Pitching  Pence,  a  Duty  paid  for  fet  ting  down  every 
Sack  of  Corn,  or  of  other  Merchandizes,  in  a  Fair  or  Market. 

PTtchy  [piceus  of  pix,  L.]  dawbed  with  Pitch,  &c. 

Pi'teous  [piteux,  F.]  deferving  Pity;  alfo  poor,  mean, 
forry. 

PTteously  [pitoyablement,  F.]  after  a  piteous  Manner. 

Pi'teous  ness  [piteux,  F.  and  nefs]  Sorrinefs,  Meannefs. 

Pith  [ppga,  S^ar.]  the  Marrow  of  an  Animal. 

Pi'thias  ^  [with  Meteorologies]  the  Name  of  a  Comet, 

PiTHi'TEs^or  rather  Meteor,  of  the  Form  of  a  Tub: 
Of  which  there  are  divers  Kinds,  viz.  fome  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  others  like  a  Tun  or  Barrel  fet  perpendicular,  and 
fome  like  one  inclined  or  cut  Ihort ;  others  having  a  hairy 
Train  or  Buffi,  &c. 

Pi'thiness,  Fulnefs  of  Pith;  alfo  Subftantialnefs,  Ful- 
nefs  of  good  Matter. 

Pi'thless,  having  no  Pith. 

Pi'tho  [of  to  perfwade]  the  Goddefs  of  Elo¬ 

quence,  or  Perfuafion,  the  fame  with  the  Greeks  that  the 
Romans  call  Suada  or  Suadela. 

Pi'ti  able  [pitoyable,  F.]  to  be  pitied. 

Pi'tiful  [of  pitie,  F.  and  full]  inclined  to  pity,  tender¬ 
hearted,  compaffionate,  merciful ;  alfo  that  deferves  Pity* 
woful ;  alfo  forry,  mean. 

Pi  tifully  [pitoyablement ,  F.]  mournfully  ;  meanly,  lAc 

Pi'tifulness  [of  pitie,  F.  and  fulnefs]  Propenfenefs  to 
pity ;  alfo  Meannefs. 

Pi'tiless  [of  pitie,  F.  and  lefs]  unmerciful. 

Pitta'cium  [nriTTclxjoy,  Gr.]  a  fmall  Cloth  fpread  with 
Salve,  to  be  laid  on  a  Part  affefted. 

Pittance,  properly  a  fmall  Portion  of  Viftuals  allow’d 
to  Monks  or  others  for  a  Meal ;  ffiort  Commons ;  alfo  a 
fmall  Part  of  any  Thing. 

Pitu'ita,  Phlegm  or  Rheum,  Snivel,  Snot.  It  is  one 
of  the  four  Humours  in  the  Body  of  Animals,  on  which 
their  Temperament  is  fuppos’d  to  depend.  It  is  the  moft  vi- 
feid  and  glutinous  Part  of  the  Blood,  feparated  in  the  largeft 
Glands,  where  the  Contorfions  of  the  Arteries  are  largeft, 
and  give  the  greateft  Retardation  to  the  Velocity,  as  in  the 
Glands  about  the  Mouth  and  Heart. 

Pituita'ria  [with  Botanifts]  the  Herb  Staves  Acre,  L. 

Pitu'ita ry  Gland  [Anat.]  a  Gland  in  the  Brain,  of  the 
Size  of  a  large  Pea,  in  the  Sella  of  the  Os  Sphenoides. 

Pitu'itous  [pituitofus,  L.]  full  of  Phlegm. 

Pitu'itousness  [of pituiteux,  F.  pituitofus ,  L.  and  nefs] 
Phlegmaticknefs. 

Pi'ty  [pitie,  F.]  Compaffion,  Concern. 

Pityri'asis  ['JiTV&a.ra,  Gr.]  the  falling  of  Dandriff, 
or  Scurf  from  the  Head. 

Pityro'des  [•7WV£petJ'nf,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Settlement  in 
Urine  like  Bran. 

Piva,  a  Hautboy,  Ital. 

Pi'vot,  a  Foot  or  Shoe  of  Iron,  &c.  ufually  made  in  a 
conical  Form,  or  terminating  in  a  Point,  whereby  a  Body  in¬ 
tended 


tended  to  turn  round,  bears  on  another  fixed  at  Reft,  and 
and  performs  its  Circumvolutions. 

Piu  [in  Mufick  Books ]  a  little  more,  it  increafes  the 
Strength  of  the  Signification  of  the  Word  it  is  joined  with, 
ltd. 

Piu  A  1  le.gr o  [in  Mufick  Books ]  fignifies,  play  a  little  more 
gay  and  brisk,  than  Allegro  it  felf  requires. 

Piu  Piano  [in  Mufical  Books ]  foft  and  flow,  ltd. 

Piu  Prefio  [Mufick  Books ]  i.  e.  play  quicker  than  Prefto  it 
felf  requires,  Ital. 

Pi'zzle  [incett.  Etym.  prob.  of  pifs,  q.  pijle  or  of  prfr, 
Du.  a  Nerve,  unlefs  you  had  rather  from  pertfrl)?.  Tent,  a 
Scourge,  for  which  Bulls  Pizzles  were  ufed]  the  griftly  Part 
of  the  Penis  of  an  Animal. 

Pla'cable  [placabilis,  L.]  Eafinefs  of  being  pacified  or 
appeafed. 

Placabi'lity  ?[of  placabilis,  L.  and  nefis]  Eafinefs  to 

Pla'cable  ness  5  be  appeafed. 

Pla'card?  [Dlacfeaert,  Du.  placart,  F.]  a  Leaf  or 

Placa'rt^  Sheet  of  Paper  ftretch’d,  or  apply’d,  upon  a 
Wall  or  Poft,  in  Holland ,  is  an  Edift  or  Proclamation  ;  alfo 
it  is  ufed  for  a  Writing  of  fafe  Conduit :  In  Prance, 
is  a  Table  wherein  Laws,  Orders,  (Ac.  are  written  and 
hung  up. 

Pla'card  [in  Arch  it  entire"]  the  Decoration  of  the  Door 
of  an  Apartment;  confining  of  a  Cham branle  crowned 
with  its  Frize  or  Gorge,  and  its  Corniche  fometimes  fup- 
ported  with  Confoles. 

Pla'card  [in  our  old  Cuftoms]  a  Licence  whereby  a  Per- 
fon  is  permitted  to  Ihoot  a  Gun,  or  to  ufe  unlawful 
Games. 

Place  [place,  F.  of platea,  L.  of  TAaTeitf,  Gr.]  Space 
or  Room,  in  which  any  Thing  is  ;  alfo  an  Office  or  Em¬ 
ployment. 

Place  [in  Opticks~\  is  the  Point  to  which  the  Eye  refers 
an  Objeft. 

Place  [with  Naturalijls ]  is  fometimes  taken  for  that 
Portion  of  infinite  Space  which  is  poflefled  by  and  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  material  World,  and  which  is  thereby 
diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  the  Expanfion. 

Place  of  Radiation  [in  Opticks ]  is  the  Interval,  or  Space 
of  Medium,  or  tranfparent  Body,  thro’  which  any  vifible 
Objedt  radiates. 

Pl  ace  [with  Philofophers]  that  Part  of  immoveable  Space 
which  any  Body  poflefles. 

Abfolute  Place  [with  Philofophers]  is  that  Part  of  infinite 
and  immoveable  Space  which  a  Body  poflefles ;  called  alfo 
primary  Place. 

Relative  Place  [in  Philof]  is  the  Space  it  poflefles  with 
Regard  to  other  adjacent  Objefts,  called  alfo  fecundary 
Place. 

Place  Geometrick,  is  a  certain  Extent  wherein  each  Point 
may  indifferently  ferve  for  the  Solution  of  an  indeterminate 
Problem,  when  it  is  to  be  refolved  Geometrically. 

Plane  Place  [ Geom. ]  is  when  the  Point  refolving  the  Pro¬ 
blem  is  in  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle,  and  is  then  termed  Lo¬ 
cus  ad  Circulum. 

Simple  Place  [ Geom .]  is  when  the  Point  which  refolves 
any  Problem,  is  in  a  right  Line. 

Solid  Place  [Geom.]  is  when  the  Point  that  refolves  the 
Problem,  is  in  one  of  the  Conick  Sell  ions.  ^ 

Surfolid  Place  [Geom.]  is  when  the  Point  is  in  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  Curve  of  an  higher  Gender  than  the 
Conick  Sell  ions. 

Place  of  the  Sun  or  Planet  [AJlron.]  is  the  Sign  and 
Degree  of  the  Zodiack  which  the  Planet  is  in;  or  it  is  that 
Degree  of  the  Eeliptick  reckoned  from  the  Beginning  of 
Aries,  which  is  cut  by  the  Planet’s  Circle  of  Longitude. 

Apparent  Place  [AJlron.]  a  Point  in  the  ftarry  Heavens, 
which  is  found  by  a  right  Line  paffing  from  the  Eye  of  the 
Speftator,  terminated  at  the  other  End  among  the  fixed 

Stars.  _  . 

Eccentrick  Place  [of  a  Planet  in  its  Orbit]  is  the  Place 
or  Point  of  its  Orbit  wherein  a  Planet  would  appear,  if 
feen  from  the  Sun.  . 

Heliocentric  Place  [of  a  Planet]  is  the  Point  of  the  Eclip- 
tick,  to  which  a  Planet  view’d  from  the  Sun  is  referred. 

Geocentrick  Place  [of  a  Planet]  is  that  Point  of  the 
Eeliptick,  to  which  a  Planet  view’d  .from  the  Earth  is 
referred. 

Regular  Place  [Fortif]  is  one  whofe  Angles  and  Sides 
are  every  where  equal. 

Irregular  Place  [Fortif]  is  one  whofe  Angles  and  Sides 
are  unequal. 

Place  of  Arms,  a  ftrong  City,  or  Town,  where  the  chief 
Magazine  of  an  Army  is  kept. 


Place  of  Arms  [in  a  City]  is  a  large  open  Spot  of 
Ground  where  the  Garrifon  holds  its  Rendezvous  upon 
Reviews,  and  in  Cafes  of  Alarm,  to  receive  Orders  from 
the  Governour. 

Place  of  Arms  [in  a  Siege]  is  a  large  Place  covered 
from  the  Enemy,  where  the  Soldiers  are  kept  ready  to  fuf- 
tain  thole  who  work  in  the  Trenches,  and  to  be  command¬ 
ed  to  Places  where  they  are  wanted. 

Place  of  Arms  particular  [in  a  Garrifon]  is  a  Place  near 
everj  Baftion,  where  the  Soldiers  fent  from  the  grand  Place 
to  the  Quarters  affigned  them,  to  relieve  thofe  that  are  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  Guard,  or  in  Fight. 

Pl  ace  of  Arms  [without]  is  a  Place  allow’d  to  the  covert 
Way  for  the  planting  of  Canon,  to  oblige  thofe  who  advance 
in  their  Approaches  to  retire. 

Pl  ace  of  Arms  [in  a  Camp]  is  a  large  Space  at  the  Head 
of  the  Camp,  for  the  Army  to  be  ranged  in  and  drawn  up 
in  Battalia. 

To  P  lace  [placer,  F.]  to  order,  to  difpofe,  to  put,  to 
lay  or  fit. 

Pla  ces  [with  Arithmeticians]  as  the  Place  of  Units,  in  a 
Number  which  confifts  of  z,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  more  Places,  that 
which  is  the  outermoft  towards  the  right  Hand  is  called  the 
Place  of  Units. 

Places  [i n  Fortification]  is  generally  taken  for  the  Body 
of  a  Fortrefs  or  ftrong  Hold. 

Pla  ces  [with  Grammarians]  are  Etymology  and  Words 
derived  from  the  fame  Root,  which  in  the  Latin  are  called 
Conjugates. 

Places  [with  Logicians]  are  univerfal  Terms,  Genus,  Spe¬ 
cies,  Difference,  Property,  Accident,  Definition ,  Divifion. 

Places  [in  Metaphficks]  are  certain  general  Terms  a- 
greeing  to  all  Beings,  to  which  feveral  Arguments  are  an¬ 
nexed,  as  Caujes,  Effefls,  the  Whole,  Part,  oppofite 
Terms. 

Placenta,  a  Cake,  (Ac.  L. 

Placenta  Uterina  [in  Anat.]  a  foftiffi  Mafs  found  in  the 
Womb  of  pregnant  Women,  which  ferves  to  convey  Nou- 
rifhment  to  the  Child  in  the  Womb,  and  is  taken  out  after 
the  Birth. 

Pla'cid  [placidus,  L.]  gentle,  mild,  patient,  quiet. 

Pla'cidness  [placiditas,  L.]  Peaceablenefs,  Quietnefs. 

Pla'cita,  Pleas  or  Pleadings,  L. 

Placita  gencralia  [old  Rer.]  the  publick  Aflemblies  of 
all  Degrees  of  Men,  where  the  King  prefided,  and  they  ufu- 
ally  confulted  upon  the  great  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  L. 

Placita're,  to  plead  Caufes,  L. 

Placita'tor,  a  Pleader,  L. 

Pla'citum  [in  Law]  a  Sentence  of  the  Court,  an  Opi¬ 
nion,  Ordinance,  or  Decree,  L. 

Placitum  nominatum  [old  Rec.]  the  Day  appointed  for  a 
Criminal  to  plead  and  make  Defence,  L. 

Pla'cket,  the  open  Part  of  a  Woman’s  Petticoat. 

PladaRoma  ?  [zrKaJ'd.&nrii ,  Gr.]  exceffive  Moifture  or 

Pladarosis  5  Weaknefs ;  alfo  a  little  foft  Swelling 
growing  under  the  Eye  Lids. 

Plafond  ?  [in  Architetture]  the  Cieling  of  a  Room, 

Plafound 5  whether  it  be  flat  or  arched,  lined  with 
Plafter  or  Joiner’s  Work,  and  frequently  enrich’d  with 
Paintings  ;  alfo  the  Bottom  of  the  Projefture  of  the  Larmi¬ 
er  of  the  Corniche,  called  alfo  the  Sofit. 

Placia'ri an  [plagiarius,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Plagiary. 

Pla'ciarism  [of  plagiarius,  L.]  the  dealing  other  Peo¬ 
ple's  Works,  and  publishing  them  as  one’s  own. 

Pla'ciary,  [plagiarius,  L.]a  Book-Thief. 

Plague  [plague,  Du.  prob.  of  plaga,  L.  of 
Gr.  a  Blow]  a  very  acute,  deftruttive,  contagious,  and 
malignant  Diieafe,  ufually  proving  mortal,  a  Peftilence  ;  alfo 
Perplexity,  Vexation,  Embarraflment. 

To  PLA'GUE[ofplageii,7>?/if.]  to  vex,  teaze,  torment. 

Pla'guy,  vexatious,  tormenting,  (Ac. 

Plaice,  a  Fifh. 

Plaideu'rs  [in  Law]  Lawyers,  who  being  a  Sort  01 
Attorneys,  ufed  to  plead  in  behalf  of  their  Clients. 

A  Plain  [ planitics ,  L.]  an  even,  flat,  low  Ground. 

Plain  [/>//?7m,  L.Jevcn,  Smooth;  alfo  without  Ornament; 
alfo  manifell ;  alfo  fincere,  downright,  F. 

Plain  [in  Heraldry]  it  is  a  Maxim,  that  the  plainer  the 
Coat,  the  nearer  to  Antiquity,  and  the  mod  noble. 

Plain  Humber  [Arithm.]  a  Number  that  may  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  Multiplication  of  z  Numbers,  one  into  another. 

To  Plain  [plaindre,  F.]  to  complain. 

Plain  Place  [in  antient  Geometry]  a  geometrical  Locus 
which  was  a  right  Line,  or  a  Circle-  in  opposition  to  aiolid 
Place,  which  was  an  EJlipfis,  Parabola,  and  Hyperbola. 


Plain  Problem  [with  Mathemat.]  fuch  an  one  as  cannot 
be  felved  Geometrically ;  but  by  the  Interfedlion  either  of  a 
tight  Line  or  a  Circle,  or  of  the  Circumferences  of  2  Cir¬ 
cles. 

Plain  Chart  [in  Navigation]  a  Plan  or  Chart  having  the 
Degrees  of  Longitude  thereon,  made  equal  with  thofe  of  the 
Latitude,  as  to  Length. 

Plain  Sailing  [with  Navigation ]  the  Method  of  Sailing 
by  a  plain  Chart. 

Plain  Scale  [with  Navig .]  a  thin  Ruler  on  which  a  Line 
of  Chords,  Signs  and  Tangents,  is  marked  out,  ufed  for  va¬ 
rious  mathematical  Ufes. 

Plain  Table,  an  Inftrument  ufed  by  Surveyors  of  Land. 

Plai'nness  [oi  planus,  or  plain  and  nefs]  Evennefs  ;  alfo 
Unadornednefs;  alfo  Manifeftnefs. 

Plai'nly,  evenly,  &e.  manifeftly,  fincerely,  intelligibly. 

Plaint  [ plainte ,  F.]  a  Complaint. 

Plai'nt  [in  Law ]  is  the  Caufe  for  which  the  Plaintiff 
doth  complain  againft  the  Defendant,  for  which  he  doth  ob¬ 
tain  the  King’s  Writ ;  alfo  the  exhibiting  in  writing  any 
Action,  perfonal  or  real. 

Plai'ntiff  [ plaintif ',  F.]  a  Complainant. 

Plai'ster  [ emplaftrum ,  L.  of  Gr.  plaeffejr, 

Du.]  a  Medicament  to  be  laid  upon  a  Sore,  (Ac. 

Plait  [///,  F.]  a  Fold  in  a  Garment,  {5V. 

To  Plait  [prob.  of  pliffer,  F.  or  plicare,  L.]  to  lay  in 
Plaits  or  Folds. 

Plan  [un  plan,  F.  of  planum,  L.]  a  Draught,  Ground- 
Plot  ;  a  Defign  of  any  Place  or  Work. 

Plan  [with  Architects,  &c.j  is  a  Draught  of  a  Build¬ 
ing  fuch  as  it  appears  on  the  Ground  ;  fhewing  the  Extent, 
Divilion,  and  Diftribution  of  its  Areas  into  its  Apartments, 
Rooms,  Paffages,  lAc. 

Geometrical  Plan,  is  one  in  which  the  folid  and  vacant 
Parts  are  reprefented  in  their  natural  Proportion. 

Rais'd  Plan,  is- one  where  the  Elevation  or  Upright  is 
fhown  upon  the  geometrical  Plan,  fo  as  to  hide  the  Diftribu- 
tiori. 

PerfpeCtive  Plan,  is  one  conducted  and  exhibited  by  De¬ 
gradations  or  Diminutions,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Per- 
fpeftive. 

Pla'nary  [ planarius ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Plane, 
plain,  even,  fmooth. 

Plance're  [in  Architecture]  the  under  Part  of  the  Corona 
or  Drip ;  making  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Coronice  between 
2  Cymatiums. 

Pla'ncher,  a  Plank  or  Bord,  F. 

Pla'nchia  [old  Reel]  a  Plank  of  Wood. 

Pla'nching  [in  Carpentry]  a  laying  the  Floors  of  a 
Building. 

Plane  [planus,  L.]  a  plain  Surface,  all  whofe  Parts  lie 
even  between  its  Extremities ;  alfo  a  Joiner’s  Tool. 

Plane  [plana,  Ital.]  a  Joiner’s  Tool  to  fmooth  Boards 
with. 

To  Plane  [planer,  F.  of  complanare,  L.]  to  make  even, 

hfc. 

To  Plane  [in  Fowling ]  to  fly  or  hover  as  a  Bird  without 
moving  its  Wings. 

Plane  Number  [with  Arithmeticians ]  is  a  Number  which 
arifes  from  the  Multiplication  of  2  Numbers  one  into  ano¬ 
ther. 

*  Plane  Problem  [with  Mathematicians ]  is  fuch  an  one  as 
cannot  be  folved  Geometrically  ;  but  by  the  Interfedlion  of 
a  right  Line  and  a  Circle  j  or  of  the  Circumferences  of 
2  Circles. 

Horizontal  Plane  [in  ProfpeCtive ]  is  a  Plane  palling  thro’ 
the  Spedlator’s  Eye  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  cutting  the 
perfpedlive  Plane,  when  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  geome- 
trick  one  at  right  Angles. 

Plane  of  Gravitation!  is  a  Plane  fuppofed  to  pafs  thro’ 

Plane  of  Gravity  3  the  Center  of  Gravity  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  in  the  Direction  of  its  Tendency,  that  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  Horizon. 

Plane  of  Reflection  [in  Catoptricks ]  is  a  Plane  which 
pafles  thro’  the  Point  of  Refledtion,  and  is  perpendicular  to 
the  Plane  of  the  Glafs,  or  refledting  Body. 

Plane  of  Refraction  [in  Opticks,  &c.J  is  a  Plane  drawn 
thro’  the  incident  and  refradled  Ray. 

Geometrical  Plane  is  one,  all  the  Parts  of  which  lie  even 
between  its  Extremities  or  bounding  Lines,  and  it  is  the 
ihorteit  Extenfion  from  one  Line  to  another. 

Vertical  Plane  [in  PerfpeCtive ]  is  a  Plane  palling  thro’  the 
Spedlator’s  Eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical  Plane,  and 
ulually  parallel  to  the  perfpedlive  Plane. 

Plane  of  the  Horopter  [in  Opticks ]  a  Plane  which  pafles 
thro’  the  Horopter,  and  is  perpendicular  to  a  Plane  palling 
thro’  the  optick  Axes. 


Objective  Plane  [in  PerfpeCtive ]  is  any  Plane  fit u ate  ic 
the  horizontal  Plane,  whofe  Repreientation  in  Perfpedtive  is 
required. 

Plane  [of  a  Dial ]  the  Surface  whereon  a  Dial  is  drawn. 
Plane  7  [in  Fortification]  a  Draught  reprefenting  a  Work 
Plan  3  as  it  would  appear  on  the  plain  Field,  if  it  were 
cut  off  level  with  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  Ihevv  the  Length  of 
its  Lines,  the  Angles  and  Diftances  between  them,  the 
Breadth  and  Thicknefs  of  the  Moats,  Ramparts,  Breaft- 
Works,  dsf V. 

Plane  Tree  [platanus,  L.]  a  Kind  of  tall  Tree. 

Pla'net  [mKAviiVti,  of  nkdva,  to  err  or  wander]  a 
wandering  Star. 

Pla'net  flruck,  blafted  ;  alfo  Ikmned  or  amazed. 
Pla'netary  [planetaris.  L.j  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Planets. 

Planets,  are  wandering  Stars  or  Bodies:  Their  fecond 
or  proper  Motions  from  Weft  to  Eaft  are  not  regular  as 
thofe  of  the  other  Stars  are,  nor  do  they  always  keep  at  the 
fame  Diftance  one  from  the  other  ;  but  are  fometimes  nearer 
and  fometimes  farther  off,  and  fometimes  joined,  being  ob- 
ferv’d  under  the  fame  Point  of  Heaven,  and  fometimes  oppo- 
fite. 

Some  turn  about  on  their  Axis,  at  feveral  Times,  and 
thefe  Planets  which  may  be  imagined  to  be  like  our  Earth, 
are  opaque  Bodies,  and  receive  Light  from  the  Sun,  and  re- 
fledt  it ;  for  there  is  none  of  the  Planets,  except  the  Sun  that 
Ihines  with  his  own  Light,  but  he  enlightens  the  Planets. 

The  Planets  are  lower  than  the  fixed  Stars,  This  appears 
in  that  they  fometimes  eclipfe  them  and  hide  their  Light 
from  us. 

There  is  a  great  Difference  between  the  Planets  as  to 
their  Luftre.  The  Sun  appears  of  a  gold  Colour  ;  the  Moon 
of  a  filver  Colour  ;  Venus  very  white,  brillant,  and  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  Jupiter  is  not  fo  white  and  luminous ;  Saturn  appears 
of  a  pale  lead  Colour,  and  does  not  feem  to  Ihine  ;  Mars  is 
as  red  as  Fire,  and  glances  very  much ;  Mercury  is  of  a 
bright  filver  Colour,  and  glances  but  little,  is  not  oftea 
feen  in  our  Climate,  becaufe  of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Sphere, 
and  he  being  near  the  Sun,  for  which  Reafon  he  is  always 
obfeur’d  by  or  plung’d  in  its  Rays,  or  the  Vapours  of  the 
Horizon ;  but  it  is  frequently  feen  in  the  torrid  Zone,  be¬ 
caufe  in  thofe  Places  the  Sphere  is  not  in  fo  oblique  a  Pofi- 
tion. 

The  Planets  are  diftinguifh’d  into  great  and  fmall. 

The  greater  are  in  Number  feven,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars , 
the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon ;  the  fmaller  Planets 
are  in  Number  nine,  four  of  which  are  call’d  Jupiter's  Satel¬ 
lites,  and  turn  about  Jupiter,  and  the  other  five  revolve 
about  Saturn. 

Planifo'lious  [of  planus,  plain,  and  folium,  L.  a  Leaf] 
(fpoken  of  Flowers)  made  up  of  plain  Leaves,  fet  together 
in  circular  Rows  round  the  Center,  whofe  Face  is  ufually  un¬ 
even,  rough  and  jagged,  as  Hawkweed,  &c. 

Plani'loquy  [planiloquium,  L.]  a  fpeaking  plainly. 
Planime'trical,  pertaining  to  the  Menfuration  of  plain 
Surfaces. 

Plani'metry  [planimetrie,  F.  of  planus,  L.  and 
yuafia,  Gr.  to  mealure]  the  Menfuration  of  plain  Surfaces. 

Planipe'talous  Flower  [of  planus,  L.  and  57s  rtf  Aar,  Gr. 
a  Leaf]  flat  leaved,  as  when  thefe  fmall  Flowers  are  hollow 
only  at  the  Bottom,  but  are  flat  upwards,  as  in  Dandelion, 

-  Succory,  See. 

Pla'nishing  [of  platiir,  F.]  making  plain  or  even,  as 
Pewterers,  Silverfmiths,  &c.  do. 

Pla'nisphere  [planifph cerium,  L.  of  planus,  L.  and 
ffftti&t,  Gr.]  a  Sphere  projedled  on  a  plain  Surface. 

A  Plank  [plancfce,  Du .  planch e,  F.]  a  Piece  of  Timi 
ber  fawn  for  Carpentry  or  Joinery. 

Plank  upon  Plank  [Sea  Language]  is  when  other  Planks 
are  laid  upon  a  Ship’s  Side  after  fhe  is  built. 

Planking  [planchant,  F.]  flooring  or  covering  with 
Planks. 

Plano  convex  Glafs,  is  a  Glafs,  one  of  whole  Surfaces  is 
convex,  and  the  other  plain. 

Plant  [planta,  L.j  is  a  general  Name  under  which  are 
comprifed  all  vegetable  Bodies,  as  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Herbs ;  it  is  an  organical  Body  confifting  of  a  Root,  and 
probably  a  Seed,  producing  ufually  Leaves,  a  Stem,  Branches, 
and  Flowers. 

To  Plant  [plant are,  L.]  to  fet  Trees  or  Herbs ;  alfo  ta 
People  a  Country. 

Planta  femitfalis.  See  Plan  tula. 

Planta  [Anatomy]  the  lowcft  Part  or  Sole  of  the  Foot 
of  a  Man,  L. 


In - 


FmpcrfeB  Plants  [in  Botany ]  are  fuch  as  either  really 
Want  both  Flowers  and  Seed,  or  feem  to  do  fo,  ,  in  that  no 
Flower  or  Seed  has  yet  been  difcovered ;  as  Mulhrooms, 
Mofles,  Sea-Weed,  Coral,  (Ac. 

Pla'ntain  [plantago,  L.]  an  Herb. 

Pla'ntar  [ plantaris ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Sole 
of  the  Foot. 

Planta'ris  [Anat]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Tarfus  from  its  Ten¬ 
dons  which  is  extended  in  the  Sole  of  the  Foot.  It  takes  its 
Rife  from  the  Back  of  the  outermoft  Knob  of  the  inferior 
Appendage  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  and  is  inferted  on  both  Sides, 
the  firlt  Internode  of  each  lefler  Toe. 

Plantation,  a  Colony  or  Settlement  of  a  People  in  a 
foreign  Country  ;  alfo  a  Spot  of  Ground,  which  fome 
Planter  or  Perfon,  arrived  in  a  new  Colony,  pitches  on  to 
cultivate  and  till  for  his  own  Ufe. 

Pla'nter  [ planteur ,  F.  plantator,  L.]  one  who  plants. 

Plant i'cerous  [of  plantiger,  L.]  Plant-bearing. 

Pla'nting  [plant ant,  F.  of  L .]  putting  Plants  in  the 
Earth. 

Pla'nting  [with  Archite&s]  fignifies  the  difpofing  the 
firlt  Courfesof  lolid  Stone  on  theMafonry  of  the  Foundation, 
laid  level  according  to  theMeafures  with  all  poffible  Exaftnefs. 

Pla'ntula  J'eminalis  [with  Botanifts]  the  little  Herb 
that  lies,  as  it  were  in  an  Embryo,  or  in  Miniature  in  the 
Seed. 

P  l  a  s  h  [  plafdj,  Du.]  a  Place  full  of  ftandingWater,  a  Puddle. 

To  Plash  [of  platrljpn,  Du.]  to  dafh  with  Water. 

Pla'shing  [with  Husbandmen]  bending  and  interweaving 
the  Boughs  in  Hedges  to  thicken  them. 

Pl  a'shy,  full  of  Plalhes,  Puddles,  or  Handing  Waters. 

Plasm  [ plafma ,  L.  of  srAceVpict,  Gr.]  a  Mould  for  call¬ 
ing  Metals,  (Ac. 

To  Pla'ster  [ plajlrer ,  F.]  to  parget  or  dawb  Walls, 
Cielings,  (Ac.  with  Plafter. 

Pla'ster  [ platre ,  F.J  a  Sort  of  Mortar  for  plaftering. 

Pla'ster  of  Paris,  a  follil  Stone  of  the  Nature  of  a  Lime- 
Stone,  ufed  in  moulding,  making  Statues,  Building,  and  ma- 
any  other  Ufes. 

Pl a'sterer  [ platrier ,  F.]  one  who  plafters  Walls. 

Pla'stering  [of  platrer,  F.]  dawbing  Walls  over  with 

Pl  after. 

Pla'stice  [nKetriKn,  Gr.]  a  Branch  of  Sculpture,  being 
the  Art  of  forming  the  Figures  of  Men,  Birds,  Bealts, 
Plants,  (Ac.  in  Plaller,  Clay,  (Ac. 

Pla'stick  [flrA«tf7)«f,  of  nrkaoju,  Gr.  to  form]  skilful  in 
forming  or  making  Statues  of  Earth,  (Ac. 

Plastick  Virtue,  a  Power  of  forming  or  falhioning  any 
Thing.  A  Term  invented  by  Naturalifts  to  exprefs  the 
Faculty  of  Generation  or  Vegetation, 

Plasto'graphy  [rrkttfoyqet^tet,,  Gr.]  a  Counterfeiting. 

Plat  Veins  of  a  Horfe,  i.  e.  certain  Veins  on  each  Shoul¬ 
der,  where  he  is  ufually  blooded. 

Plat-band  [with  Architects']  any  flat,  fquare  Moulding, 
the  Height  of  which  does  much  exceed  its  Projefture. 

Plat-band  [with  Gardeners ]  a  Border,  or  Bed  of  Flow¬ 
ers  along  a  Wall,  or  the  Side  of  a  Parterre. 

Plat-bands  of  Flutings  [ Arcbit.]  the  Lifts,  or  Fillets, 
between  the  Flutings  of  Columns. 

Plate  [ platte ,  F.]  a  flat,  broad  Piece  of  Metal ;  a  fmall 
Table-Difh;  Silver  Veflels,  (Ac.  alfo  a  Hoy  or  fmall  Water- 
Veflel. 

Pla'ted,  covered  over  with  a  Plate  of  Metal. 

Pla'ten  [with  Printers ]  the  Plate  of  a  Printing-Prefs. 

Plates  [in  Heraldry']  round  flat  Pieces  of  Silver,  with¬ 
out  any  Impreflion  on  them,  but  as  it  were  form’d  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Pla'tform  [ platforme ,  F.]  a  Draught  or  Defign,  the 
Ichnography  of  a  Building. 

Pla'tform  [in  Archit.]  a  Row  of  Beams  which  fupport 
the  Timber- Work  of  a  Roof,  and  lie  on  the  Top  of  the 
Wall,  where  the  Entablature  ought  to  be  raifed;  alfo  a  Kind 
of  Terrafs-Walk  on  the  Top  of  a  Building. 

Pla'tform  [in  Mil.  Affairs]  a  Plain-place  prepared  on 
the  Ramparts,  to  raife  a  Battery  of  Cannons  upon. 

Pla'tform  [in  a  Ship  of  War]  a  Place  on  the  lower 
Deck  abaft  the  Main-Mail,  and  round  about  the  main  Cap- 
flan,  behind  the  Cock -Pit,  called  alfo  the  Orlope ,  where  the 
wounded  Men  are  taken  Care  of. 

Pla'tic  Afpctt  [ Afrology ]  is  a  Ray  call  from  one  Planet 
to  another,  not  exaftly,  but  within  the  Orbit  of  its  own 
Light. ' 

Plato'nic  Bodies  [in  Geometry]  are  the  5  regular  Bodies, 
viz-  the  Tetrahedron,  the  Cube,  the  Oftahedron,  the  Dodeca¬ 
hedron,  and  the  Icoftkedron. 

Platonic  Love  [fo  called  of  Plato,  the  divine  Philofo- 
pher]  a  pure  fpiritual  AfFeftion,  fubftfting  between  the 


different  Sexes,  abftrafted  from  all  carnal  Appetites  ar.d  Fru¬ 
ition,  regarding  no  other  Objefi  but  the  Mind  and  its 
Beauties  ;  confifting  in  Contemplation  and  Ideas  of  the 
Mind  ;  or  between  Perfons  of  the  fame  Sex,  it  is  a  iincere 
difinterefted  Friendlhip,  abftrafted  from  any  fellilh  Views. 

Platonic  Tear,  is  every  36000th  Year,  at  what  Time 
fome  Philofophers  fancied  that  all  Perfons  aiid  Things  lhall 
return  to  the  fame  State  as  they  now  are. 

Platonick  [of  Plato]  pertaining  to  Plato  and  his  Doc¬ 
trines. 

PlaTonism,  the  Doftrine  and  Sentiments  of  Plato  and 
his  Followers,  in  Refpeft  to  Philofophy. 

Pla'tonist,  one  that  holds  the  Tenets  or  Principles  of 
Plato.  c 

Platoon  [in  Mil.  Affairs]  a  fmall  fquare  Body  of  40  or 
50  Men,  drawn  out  of  a  Batalion  of  Foot,  and  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Squadrons  of  Horfe  to  fuftain  them ;  or  in  Am- 
bufeades,  Streights,  or  Defiles,  (Ac.  F. 

Plats  [in  a  Ship]  are  flat  Ropes  made  of  Rope-Yarn,  to 
keep  a  Cable  from  galling. 

Plats  [with  Mariners]  flat  Compares  made  ufe  of  in 
Maps  or  Charts. 

Platter  [tin  plat,  F.]  a  broad  Dilh. 

Pla'tter-faced,  broad  faced. 

Platycori'a  [‘TArt.TOJMeta*  Gr.]  a  Diftemper  in  the 
Eye  that  hinders  it  from  fhutting. 

Pl atycori  a s is  [of  nr Ktvnjvjs fia.cn f,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  in 
the  Eye, .  when  the  Sight  or  Apple  is  broken  or  fpread,  fo 
as  to  be  incurable. 

Platysma  [in  Anatomy]  See  Myodes. 

Plau'dite  [z.  e.  clap  your  Hands]  a  clapping  of  Hands 
in  Token  of  Applaufe  or  the  Approbation  of  an  Aftion. 

Pla'usible  [ plaufibilis ,  L.]  that  feems  to  deferve  Ap¬ 
plaufe  ;  feemingly  fair  and  honeft,  (Ac. 

Pla'usibleness  ?  [of  plaufibilis,  F.  and  nefs]  plaufible 

Plausibi'lity  5  Quality,  Defervingnefs  of  Applaufe; 
alfo  the  feeming  fair  and  honeft. 

Play  [  plae^,  fox-.]  a  Recreation,  Sport,  (Ac, 

Play-day  [plae^-bseg-,  fox-.] 

Player  [pleSeipe,  Sax.]  an  Aftor,  (sc. 

ToPla’y  [of  plaegan,  Sax.]  to  divert,  to  game. 

Pla  y'som  [of  plae^yom.  Sax.]  given  or  difpofed  to  play. 

Pla'ysomness,  Addiftednefs  to  play. 

Plea  [pleoh,  Sax.]  an  Excufe. 

Plea  [in  Lazv]  is  what  either  the  Plaintiff  or  Defendant 
alledgeth  for  himfelf  in  Court. 

Foreign  Plea,  is  that  whereby  Matter  is  produced  in  any 
Court,  which  may  be  try’d  in  another. 

Common  Pleas,  are  fuch  as  are  held  between  common 
Perfqns. 

Pleas  of  the  Crown,  are  all  Suits  in  the  King’s  Name, 
for  Offences  committed  againft  his  Crown  and  Dignity. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas  [in  the  Exchequer]  an  Officer  of  that 
Court,  in  whofe  Office  the  Officers  of  that  Court  ought  to 
fue  or  be  fued  upon  any  Aftion. 

To  Plead  [ plaider ,  F.]  to  put  in  a  Plea  at  Law;  alfo  to 
alledge,  to  pretend. 

Plea'der  [ plaideur  or  un  plaidant,  F.]  a  Counfellor  at 
Law,  a  Barriiler. 

Plea'dinc  [ plaidant ,  F.]  putting  in  a  Plea  in  Law  ;  al¬ 
fo  alledging,  pretending. 

Plea's  a  nt  [ plaifant ,  F.]  agreeable,  diverting. 

Plea'santness  [qualite  plaifante,  F.]  Delightfulnefs.  * 

Plea'santry,  a  pleafant  Joke,  Mirth,  (Ac. 

To  Please  [ placere ,  L.  plaire,  F.]  to  be  content  or  fatis- 
fied,  to  be  complaifant  to ;  alfo  to  humour,  to  be  pleafed 
with,  or  be  willing. 

Plea's ing  [ placens ,  L.] affording  Pleafure,  Satisfaction,  (Ac. 

Plea'singness  [of  plaifant,  F.  and  nefs]  pleafurable 
Quality. 

Pleasure  [ plaifir ,  F.]  the  Effeft  of  a  Senfation  or  Per¬ 
ception  agreeable  to  the  Mind,  or  the  Satisfaction  of  fome 
Appetite,  Content,  Joy,  Delight,  Diverfion ;  alfo  good 
Turns,  Service,  Kindnefs,  Will. 

To  Plea'sure,  to  do  one  a  Pleafure,  to  give  Content,  to 
oblige,  to  humour. 

Plea'surable  [of  pleafure,  and  able]  pleafant,  delightful. 

Plea'surableness,  Agreeablenefs,  Divertingnefs. 

Plebana'lis  ?  Ecclcfia  [ oldRec .]  a  Mother-Church,  which 

Pleba'ni  a  5  has  one  or  more  fubordinate  Chapels. 

Pleba'nus  [ old  Rec.]  a  rural  Dean,  fo  called  becaufe  an- 
tiently  the  Deaneries  were  commonly  united  to  the  Plebanice 
or  Mother-Churches. 

Plebei'an  [ plebeius ,  L.]  one  of  the  Commonalty. 

Plebi'scitum,  a  Law  or  Statute  made  by  the  joint  Con- 
fent  of  the  People  or  Commons,  without  the  Senate. 

6  K  Pledge 


Pledge  [ plegeum ,  Lat.  Barb,  pleige,  F.]  a  Pawn,  Se¬ 
curity,  Bail,  Pawn,  (Ac. 

Pledge  [pleiger,  F.]  to  leave  for  a  Pledge,  to  pawn. 

Pledged  [pleige,  F.]  pawned,  (Ac.  alfo  having  drank  by 
the  Recommendation  of  another. 

Pledging  [ pleigant ,  F.]  pawning,  engaging  for.  The 
Cuftom  of  pledging  in  drinking  was  occafioned  by  the 
Danes,  who  while  they  had  the  Superiority  in  England  ufed 
to  ftab  the  Englijh,  or  cut  their  Throats  while  they  were 
drinking ;  and  thereupon  they  requefted  of  fome  Sitter  by, 
to  be  their  Pledge  and  Security  while  they  drank  ;  fo  that  I 
will  pledge  you,  fignifies,  I  will  be  your  Security,  that  you 
fhall  drink  in  Safety. 

Ple'dges  [in  Law ]  Sureties  which  the  Pliantiff  finds  to 
profecute  his  Suit. 

Ple'dgery  ?  [ plegagium,  L.  Barb,  plegerie,  F.]  Sureti- 

Ple'ggery  5  mip,  an  undertaking,  or  anfwering  for. 

Pledget  7  [in  Surgery ]  a  Kind  of  flat  Tent  for  a  Wound; 

Ple'cet  3  alfo  a  Piece  of  Rag  folded  up  and  apply’d  to 
the  Arm  after  letting  Blood. 

Ple'giis  aquietandis  [in  Law]  a  Writ  that  lies  for  a  Sure¬ 
ty,  againfl:  one  for  whom  he  is  Surety,  if  he  negleft  to  pay 
the  Money  at  the  Day  appointed. 

Pleia'des  of  MtiWi  more,  Gr.]  the  Con- 

ftellation  in  the  Neck  of  Taurus,  called  the  7  Stars,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  more  than  the  ITiades. 

Pleiades,  fituated  at  the  Excifion  of  the  Back  of  Tau¬ 
rus,  which  by  it  is  colle&ed  into  7  Stars.  They  fay  they 
are  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Daughters  of  Atlas. 
But  there  are  not  7  but  only  6  vifible,  of  which  this  Reafon 
is  given.  They  fay  that  6  of  them  were  married  to  Gods, 
but  the  7th  to  a  Mortal.  That  Jupiter  lay  with  3  of  them  ; 
of  which  Elettra  brought  forth  Dardanus,  Maja  Mercury, 
Taygete  Lacedamon.  Two  were  married  to  Neptune ;  Al¬ 
cyone,  on  which  he  begat  Hureus  and  Celeno,  on  which  he 
begat  Leucurn.  Sterope  was  joined  to  Mars,  on  which  Oeno- 
maus  was  begotten  ;  but  Merope  was  married  to  Syjipbus  who 
was  a  Mortal,  and  thence  is  become  obfcure.  They  are  very 
famous  among  Men  becaufe  they  intimate  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year. 

Ple'narty  [Com.  Law]  a  Term  ufed  when  a  Benefice  is 
fupply’d,  and  is  the  direft  Contrary  of  Vacation. 

Ple'nary  [of  plenus,  L.  or  pleniere.  F.j  full,  intire, 
perfett. 

Ple'nariness  [of  plenus,  L.  and  nefs~\  Fulnefs. 

Plene  adminijlravit  [Law  Phrafe]  a  Plea  pleaded  by  an 
Executor  or  Adminiftrator,  where  they  have  adminiftred  the 
Deceafed’s  Eftate  faithfully  and  juftly,  before  the  Adlion 
brought  againfl:  them. 

Plenilu'nary,  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  full  Moon. 

Plenipo',  a  Plenipotentiary. 

PleniNotence  [plena  potentia,  L  ]  full  Power. 

Pleni'potent,  having  full  or  ample  Power,  Milton. 

Plenipotentiary,  pertaining  to  full  Power. 

Plenipotentiary  [plenipotentiare,  F.  plena  potentia 
donatus,  L.]  a  Commiflioner  or  Ambafiador  from  a  Prince  or 
State  inverted  with  full  Power,  to  Treat  with  one  from  ano¬ 
ther  Prince  or  State,  and  conclude  Peace,  (Ac. 

Plenis  forisf allure  [old  Law ]  a  Forfeiture  of  all  that  one 
hath,  L. 

Ple'nist  [of  plenus ,  L.  full]  a  Philofopher  who  does  not 
allow  of  any  Vacuity  in  Nature. 

Ple'nitude  [plenitudo,  L.]  fulnefs;  in  Phyftck ,  the 
fame  as  Plethory. 

Ple'nity  [plenitas,  L.]  fulnefs. 

PleNteous  [of  plenitas,  L.]  abundant,  fruitful,  (Ac. 

PleNteously  [of  plenijjime,  L.}  abundantly. 

Ple'nteousness  [ plenitas ,  L.]  plenty. 

Ple'ntiful  [of  plenitas,  L.  and  jcull,  Sax.]  abundant. 

Plenti'fulness  [of plenitas  and  yullneyye,  &«.]  Plenty. 

Ple'nty  [plenitas,  L]  abundance,  great  Store. 

PleNum  [with  Philofophers ]  a  Fulnefs,  a  Term  ufed  to 
fignify  that  State  of  Things  wherein  every  Part  of  Space  or 
Extenfion  is  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  Matter,  in  oppofition  to 
Vacuum,  or  a  Space  devoid  of  all  Matter,  L. 

Ple'onasm  [nrXiovaiffgdfi  of  nrXiovol^a,  Gr.  to  fuper- 
abound]  this  Figure  confifts  in  the  uiing  more  Words  than 
are  necefiary,  as  when  a  Perfon  fays,  I  did  fucb  a  Thing  with 
mine  own  Hands,  where  the  Word  own  is  fuper-abundant. 

Pleonasm  [in  Grammar ]  the  adding  of  a  Letter  or  Syl¬ 
lable  in  the  Beginning  or  Middle  of  a  Word. 

Ple'onasm  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  Figure  wherein  fome 
fuperfluous  Words  are  added  to  exprefs  the  Indignation  of 
the  Orator,  and  a  greater  Certainty  in  the  Matter. 

Plerophori'a  [srAHfffli po&et,  Gr.]  the  utmoft  Pitch  of 
Faith,  Fulnefs  and  Evidence  of  Faith  an,d  AlTurance,  L. 


Plero'tica  [irA«f«77j^  of  rrKi^oa,  Gr.  to  fill  up]  Me¬ 
dicines  good  to  breed  Flelh,  and  fo  to  fill  up  Wounds. 

ViTZ'llir  Gr.]  •■•oablcd  with  , 

r LETHO  R  ICK  E>kthor>. 

Pletho  rical  3  ' 

Ple'thory  [plethora,  L.  of  vr'Kigyu,  Gr.]  a  too  great 
abounding  with  Blood  or  laudable  Humouis,  which  proves 
hurtful  to  the  Body. 

Plevin  [plevina,  Lat.  Bar.]  a  Warrant  or  A  durance, 
Law-Term. 

Pleu'ra  [tAs Gr.]  the  Membrane  or  Skin  that  co¬ 
vers  the  Infide  of  a  Chert,  flicking  to  tha  Ribs. 

Pleu'risy  [mP.ivqlffif,  of  mtevef,  Gr.  a  Side  or  Rib] 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura,  and  of  the  Mufcles  lying  be  • 
tween  the  Ribs,  attended  with  a  continual  Fever,  Stitches  in 
the  Side,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  (Ac. 

Pleu ro-pneumonia  [of  and  mvivpwvla.,  Gr.] 

a  complicated  Difeafe,  being  a  Pleurify  and  a  Peripneumony 
together. 

Pleuritis.'  Sec  Pleurify. 

Pleu'rothopna'ea  [of  srAet/fiT/f.  a  Pleurefy, 
ftraight,  and  oryofi,  Gr.  breath]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Side,  when 
the  Perfon  afflifted  cannot  breath  unlefs  he  fits  upright. 

Plexus  cforcides  [with  Anatomifts ]  an  admirable  Contex¬ 
ture  of  fmall  Arteries  in  the  Brain,  refembling  a  Net,  L. 

Plexus  reticularis  [Anal.]  the  fame  with  the  Net  like 
Union,  juft  over  the  Pineal-Gland. 

Pl Fable  [pliable,  F.]  apt  to  bend,  or  eafy  to  be  bended, 
twilled,  (Ac. 

Pli'ableness,  eafinefs  to  be  bent,  (Ac. 

Pli'ant  [of  pliant  of  plier,  F.]  pliable. 

Pli'antness  [of  pliant,' F.  and  nefs]  Flexibility. 

Pli'ca  [among  the  Polanders ]  a  Diftemper  which  caufes 
their  Hair  to  cling  together  like  a  Cow’s  Tail. 

Plica  terra  [old  Rec .]  a  fmall  Portion  or  Spot  of 
Ground,  L. 

Pli'cature  [plicatura,  L.]  a  Fold  or  a  Folding. 

Plight  [in  Law]  an  Eftate  with  the  Habit  and  Quality 
of  the  Land  ;  alfo  foroetimes  it  extends  to  the  Rent  Charge 
and  Poflibility  of  a  Dower. 

Plight  [pKs*)i->  Teut.]  State  and  Condition  of  Bodies; 
alfo  the  Condition  and  Quality  of  Land. 

To  Plight  [plihfcan,  Sax.]  to  engage  or  promife  fo- 
lemnly. 

Plinth  of  a  Statue  [Archit.]  a  Bafe  or  Stand,  either  flat, 
round,  or  fquare,  ferving  to  fupport  a  Statue,  (Ac. 

Plinth  [in  Architecture]  a  flat  fquare  Member,  otherwile 
called  the  Slipper,  which  ferves  for  the  Foundation  of  the 
Bafe  or  Foot  of  a  Pillar.  Alfo  the  Abacus  or  upper  Part  of 
the  Tufcan  Pillar,  is  fo  called  by  Vitruvius ;  alfo  a  thick 
Wall,  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  Rows  of  Bricks  placed 


in  Form  of  a  Plat-Band. 

Plinth  [of  the  Capital] a  Member  about  the  Chapiter  of 
a  Plat-Band  of  a  Pillar,  like  the  Abacus  of  the  Tufcan  Pillar. 

Plinth  of  a  Wall  [Archit.]  2  or  3  Rows  of  Bricks  ad¬ 
vancing  out  of  the  Wall;  or  any  flat  high  Moulding,  ferving 
in  a  Front  Wall  to  mark  the  Floors,  and  to  fuftain  the  Eaves 
of  a  Wall,  and  the  Larmier  of  a  Chimney. 

Plinthus?|-  .  Gr.]  a  Brick  or  fquare  Tile,  L. 

Pn  NTHIS  5 

Plistolochi'a  [srA/roAep^Ia,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  wild  Mal¬ 
lows,  (Ac. 

Plite,  an  antient  Meafure,  fuch  as  our  Yard  or  Ell. 

Plo'ce  [irAoxi},  Gr.]  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick,  whereby  a 
Word  is  repeated  by  Way  of  Emphafis  ;  in  iuch  a  Manner 
as  not  only  to  exprefs  the  Subject,  but  alfo  the  Quality  of  it. 

To  Plod  [prob.  of  plregfyen,  Du.  to  Plough,  or  completer, 
F.]  to  contrive,  or  labour  earneftly  in  a  Matter. 

Plo'ddinc  [prob.  of  complotant ,  F.]  having  one’s  Head 
full  of  Contrivance. 

Plo'nkets,  a  Kind  of  coarfe  Woollen  Cloth. 

Plot  [of  complot,  F.]  a  Confpiracy,  a  Dcfign ;  alfo  a 
a  Piece  of  Ground. 

To  Plot  [complotcr,  F.]  to  combine,  to  confult  together; 
to  contrive,  to  hatch. 

Plot  [with  Surveyors]  the  Plan  or  Draught  of  any  Par¬ 
cel  of  Ground,  furvey’d  and  laid  down  in  its  proper  Dimcn- 
fions. 

Plot  [  in  Dramatick  Poetry  ]  the  Knot  or  Intrigue, 
which  makes  the  Difficulty,  and  embatafs  the  Piece  in  either 


a  Comedy  or  Tragedy. 

Plo'tter,  a  Confpirator. 

Plo'tting  [complotant,  F.]  confpiring,  (Ac. 

Plo'tting  [in  Surveying]  the  Art  of  deferibingor  laying 
down  on  Paper  the  feveral  Angles  and  Lines  of  a  T raft  of 
Ground  furveyed.  •  Plot- 


Plo'tton  [of  peloton,  F.  a  Clew  or  Bottom  of  Thread, 
alfo  fuch  a  Knot  of  Men]  a  fmall  fquare  Body  of  Musketeers, 
drawn  out  of  a  Body  of  Infantry,  when  they  form  the  hol¬ 
low  fquare  to  {Lengthen  the  Angles,  a  Platoon. 

Plo'ver  [ pluvier ,  F.]  a  Fowl. 

Plough?  r  klg  Dan_ a  an  Inftrument  for  Tillage. 

Plow 

Plough-alms,  a  Penny  which  every  Ploughman  antient- 

ly  paid  to  the  Church.  ,  _  , 

Ploughing  [of  pjoger,  Dan.]  turning  up  the  Ground 

with  a  Plough. 

Plou'ghman  [of  plog,  Dan.  and  03an,  Sax.] 
Plough-share  [plog,  Dan.  and  JTceaji,  Srfx] 
Plough-staff  [olcg,  Dan.  and  ycay:,  Sfix] 
Plou'gh-tail  [plog,  Dan.  and  tae^l,  &**•] 
Plou'gh-land,  as  much  arable  Land  as  one  Plough  could 
plough  in  a  Year.  This  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of 
Richard  I.  was  accounted  60  Acres,  and  in  the  9th  of  the 
fame  King  100  Acres. 

Plough  [with  Book-binders ]  an  Inftrument  tor  cutting 

the  Edges  or  Margins  of  Books. 

Plough  [in  Navigation]  a  Mathematical  Inftrument  made 
of  Box  Wood,  He.  ufed  at  Sea  in  taking  the  Height  of  the 
Sun  or  Stars,  He.  in  finding  the  Latitude. 

Plough  Monday  [in  the  North  ot  England]  the  next 
Monday  after  12th  Day,  when  the  Plough-Men  draw  a 
Plough  from  Door  to  Door,  and  beg  Plough-Money  to  drink  . 

Plow  Bote  [ old  Rec.]  a  Right  of  Tenants  to  take  Wood 
to  repair  Ploughs,  Carts,  and  Harrows,  and  for  making 
Forks,  Rakes,  He- 

To  Pluck  [pluccian,  Sax.  plttffeer,  Dan.]  to  pull  away 
from  by  Force  or  with  a  Twitch. 

J  Pluck  [prob.  of  plurfe,  Dan.  pluc.  Sax.  q.  d.  what 
is  plucked  out]  the  Entrails  of  a  Calf  or  Sheep. 

Plu'cking,  pulling  with  Force,  He.  . 

Plug  [pluggi)C,  Du.]  a  large  wooden  Peg  for  flopping 

a  Water-Pipe,  He.  .  .  c « 

Plum  [prob.  of  plummet]  as  to  fall  down  plum ,  is  to  tall 

down  perpendicularly  or  right  down. 

Plum  [plum, Sax.]  a  Fruit  well  known. 

Plum  [with  Baton.]  in  a  large  Senfe,  figmfies  any  flelhy 
Fruit,  containing  one  Seed  inclofed  in  a  hard  ftony  Shell,  as 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Cherries,  He. 

Plum-tree  [plum-tejieo,  Sax] 

Plumaceo'li  [with  Surgeons]  Bolfters,  the  fame  as  Splema,  L. 
Plu'mage  [plumage,  F.]  a  Bunch  of  Feathers,  He 
Plumb  [plum,  &?*.]  a  Fruit  well  known. 

Plumba'gine  [of  plumbago,  L.]  Lead  naturally  mingled 

VV1phLUMBCAfGO  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  Lead-Wort,  or  Arfe- 

SnpTu'MBER  [of  plumbarius,  L.]  a  Worker  in,  or  Maker 
of  leaden  Vefiels. 

Plu'mbery,  the  Trade  of  making  leaden  Velfels. 

Plu  mbing,  trying  by  a  Plummer  or  Plumb- Lino. 
Plu'mb-Line  [of  plumbum.  Lead,  and  Itnetu  L  J  a  rlurn- 
met  ufed  by  Architefts,  He.  to  fee  that  their  Work  Hands 

upright- 

Plu  mbum,  Lead,  L.  ,  T  , 

Plu'mbum  uflum  [with  Chymifts]  burnt  Lead,  a  Co  - 
pofition  of  two  Parts  of  Lead,  and  one  of  Sulphur,  melted 
in  a  Crucible,  and  turned  to  a  black  Powder. 

Plume  [pluma,  L.  a  Feather,  plum,  ye^en,  Sax.]  a 
Set  of  Oftriches  Feathers  for  Ornament,  commonly  w'orn  on 

thpJ?ME  [in  Botany]  a  little  Member  of  the  Grain  or  Seed 
of  a  Plant,  being  that  which  in  the  Growth  of  the  Plant 

becomes  the  Stem  or  .Trunk.  ..  -  •  n  . 

Plume  [in  Corn]  is  that  which  after  the  Radicle  is  fiiot 

forth,  fhoots  out  towards  the  fmaller  End  of  the  Seed,  and 

thence  is  by  fome  called  the  Acrofpire. 

Plume  [with  Falconers]  the  general  Colour  or  Mixture 
of  the  Feathers  of  a  Hawk,  which  fliews  her  Conftitution. 
Plume  Allum,  a  Mineral,  a  Kind  of  Talk. 

To  Plume  [plumer,  F.]  to  pluck  off  the  Feathers. 

Plum  E-Striker  [fo  called  from  officioufly  brulhing  Fea¬ 
thers  or  Hairs  ofF  from  other  Mens  Clothes]  a  Pick-  Thank 

Plumi'gerous  [plumiger,  L.]  wearing  or  bearing  Fea- 

A  Pl”m1ng ^ [Falconry]  is  when  a  Hawk  fiezes  on  a  Fowl, 
and  plucks  the  Feathers  off  f  rom  its  Body. 

Plu'mipeue  0 lumipes,  L.]  having  feathered  Feet. 
Plummer  [ plumbarius,  L.]  a  Worker  m  Lead  _ 

Plu'mmet  [of plumbum,  L  ]  a  Lead  for  plumbing,  be. 
Plu'mosf.  \p/umofus,  L.]  full  of  Feathers. 


Plump  in  Tlefh,  full  and  round. 

Plu'mpness  [prob.  of pomum,  L.  or  pmime,  F.  an  Apple, 
q.  d.  full  or  round  as  an  Apple,  Skinner]  1*  ulnefs  and  Round- 
nefs  in  Flefli. 

To  Plu'nder  [nlpntircr,  Dan.  pIunUEtn,  Teut.]  to  rob, 
fpoil,  or  take  away  by  Violence. 

Plu'nder  [plimUtr,  Dan.]  Spoil  taken  in  War. 
Plu'ndering  [of  plgnhrcr,  Dan.]  fpoiling,  taking  away 
by  Violence. 

Plunge,  a  Trouble,  an  Incumbrance. 

Plu'ngeon,  a  Water-Fowl,  a  Diver,  F. 

TaPlu'nge  [p/onger,  F.]  to  dip  into  Water  over  Head 
and  Ears. 

Plu'nket  Colour,  a  Sort  of  blue  Colour. 

Plu'ral  [ pluralis ,  L.]  ot,  or  pertaining  to  many. 
Plu'ralist,  a  Clergyman  who  has  feveral  Benefices. 
Plurality  \_pluralitas,  L.]  a  diferete  Quantity  confid¬ 
ing  of  two,  or  a  greater  Number;  a  greater  Part. 

Plura'lity  [of  Benefices]  is  when  a  Parlon  has  two, 
three,  or  more  fpiritual  Livings. 

Plu'ries,  a  Writ  which  goes  after  two  former  Writs 
have  had  no  Effeft;  the  firft  of  which  is  called  Capias,  the 
fecond  Si  cut  alias,  and  the  third  Pluries. 

Pluri'mus,  a,  urn,  [in  Bat  an.  Writ.]  very  many,  plurimis, 
with  very  many,  L. 

Plus  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  more,  pluribus,  with  more,  L. 
Plush  [peluche ,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Cloth  made  of  Hair,  as 
Shag,  of  Silk,  as  Velvet. 

Plush  [in  Botany ]a  Name  given  to  the  Thrum  in  the 
Middle  of  Rofes,  Anemonies,  He.  fome  call  them  Tbrummy 

Heads.  , 

Plu'to  rik«T©-,  i-  c.  Riches,  becaufe  all  Wealth  or 
Riches  is  fetch’d  or  fought  for  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth]  the  Son  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  He  is,  by  the  Poeu>, 
call’d  the  God  of  Hell  and  Riches ;  and  is  fabled  to  be 
lame  when  he  comes  towards  a  Perfon,  but  winged  when 
he  goes  from  him  ;  becaufe  Riches  come  flowly,  but  go  away 
apace.  He  is  alfo  reprefented  in  Painting,  He.  blind;  be¬ 
caufe,  for  the  moft  part,  he  comes  to  them  that  are  molt  un¬ 
worthy. 

Plu'vial,  a  Prieft’s  Veftment  or  Cope. 

Plu'vial  0 luvialis,  L.]  rainy,  belonging  to  Rain. 
Pluvialis,  a  Plover,  a  Bird  fo  called  of  plumahs,  L. 
i.  e.  rainy,  becaufe  it  delights  in  Places  wet  with  Showers  of 

Rain,  and  marfhy  Places.  .  , 

Pluvia'le,  a  Sort  of  Hood  or  Cloak  antiently  worn  by 
Ecclefiafticks,  to  defend  them  from  the  Rain.  . 

Plu'vious  [pluviofus,  L.]  that  abounds  in,  or  caufes  Ram. 
Ply'ing  [prob.  of  pliant,  F.]  bending,  giving  way;  a  fo 
attending  at  a  Place  to  be  employ’d,  as  Watermen,  He.  al  o 
doing  any  Thing  induftrioufly. 

To  Ply  [prob.  of  apply]  to  attend  at  a  certain  Place,  m 
Order  to  get  a  Fare,  as  Watermen ;  alfo  to  give  one’s  Mind 
to,  to  be  intent  upon. 

Plyer  [of  Flier  or  Employ,  F.]  one  who  plyes  or  waits 
at  a  certain  Place,  to  be  hired  or  employ’d,  as  Watermen, 
Porters,  He.  or  Whores  at  a  Bawdy-Houfe,  or  eliewhere._ 
Plyers  [pfplier,  F.  to  bend]  a  Sort  of  Tongs  or  Pin¬ 
cers  for  bending  or  twilling.  r  .  ,  „  , 

Pneuma  [mnvia.ec,  Gr.]  a  Puffor  Blaft  of  Wind,  Breath, 

^Pneu'matick  Engine,  an  Air-Pump.  See  Pump. 
Pneu'maticks [pneumatic a,  L.oSnrnviMTU<t,fi‘J-l 
Air,  or  the  Laws,  wherein  that  Fluid  is  condenled,  ranked. 
He.  ]  the  Doftrine  of  the  Gravitation  and  Preffure  of 

elaftick  01  compreflible  Fluids.  ,  .  , 

Pneuma'tical  Experiments,  fuch  as  are  made  in  the  ex- 
haufted  Receiver  of  the  Air-Pump,  in  Order  to  difeover  the 

feveral  Properties  of  the  Air  audits  Influence  on  other  Bodies. 

Pneuma'ticks  [with  Schoolmen]  the  Doftrine  ot  Spirits, 
as  God,  Angels,  the  human  Mind,  He.  ^ 

Pneum  atoce'le  of  Wind,  ana 

K(. A„  a  Rupture,  Gr.]  a  flatulent  or  windy  Hernia,  or  i  u- 
mor  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Tefticles,  proceeding  from 


Fnt-up  Vapours,  and  attended  with  a  tenfive  P^im  ^  ^ 

Pneumato'des  [mvivtxa.'wdnf,  Or.J  a  5 

^PnEUMATo'maCHI  [of  ^(2*,  Spirit, 

to  fieht  againft  or  oppofe]  Hercticks,  °  c‘  .  .  i  • 

oppofng  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  placing  hint 

and  the  Navel,  Cr.]  a  Swelling  in  the  Navel,  oc- 

cafioned  by  Wind.  ,  Cnirit  nr  Breath. 

Pneum atoTogist  [of  ,the  SPlr‘t 

and  Kiyt,  Gr.]  one  that  treats  ot  Spirits,  Breath,  He. 


Pneumato'locy  [irviVfMt" hoyla..  Gr.]  the  Doftrinc 
and  Contemplation  of  Spirits  and  Ipiritual  Subftances. 

Pneumato'sis  [<THvy.&T asftf,  Gr.]  a  Term  ufed  by 
fome  Authors  for  the  Generation  or  Formation  of  animal 
Spirits  in  the  barky  Subftance  of  the  Brain. 

Pneuma'tosophy  [of  and  <rof ice,  Gr.  Wifdom] 

the  fame  as  Pneumatology. 

Pneumo'nics  [cm v(xovi)@,  Gr.]  Medicines  good  againll 
Difeafes  of  the  Lungs,  where  the  Refpiration  is  aftefted. 

Pneu'mon  [arvivpiuv,  Gr.]  the  Lungs. 

Pnica'lium,  a  Difeafe  called  the  Night-Mare. 

Pni'gmus  [  Tviypif,  Gr.]  ftrangling  or  choaking. 

To  Poach  [prob.  oi  pocher,  F.  to  beat  one’s  Eyes  black 
and  blue]  to  deitroy  the  Game  by  illegal  Methods ;  alfo  to 
boil  Eggs. 

Poa'cher,  a  Deftroyer  of  Game  by  illegal  Methods. 

Po'card,  a  Water-Fowl. 

Pock  [pocca,  S<«.]  a  Scab  or  Dent  of  the  Small-Pox. 

Po'cket  [pochcha,  Sax.]  a  little  Bag  ufually  worn  in 
Garments. 

Pocket  of  Wool ,  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Sack. 

Pocket  Hays  [with  Fowlers']  fhort  Nets  for  taking  Phea- 
fants  alive. 

Po'cketting  [of  pochcha,  Sax.  a  Pocket]  putting  into 
the  Pocket. 

Pockwood-tree,  an  Indian  Tree,  the  Wood  of  which  is 
ufed  by  Phyficians. 

Pocki'ness  [of  pocca  and  n eJfTe,  Sa*\]  pocky  State  or 
Condition. 

Pockified  [of  pocca,  Sax.  and  Jio,  L.]  that  has  got 
the  French  Pox,  pocky. 

Pocks,  a  Diftemper  in  Sheep. 

Pocky  [of  pocca,  &?■*■.]  having  the  Pox. 

Poco  [in  Mujick  Books]  a  little  lefs,  and  is  juft  the  Con¬ 
trary  to  Pin,  and  therefore  diminifhes  the  Strength  of  the 
Signification  of  the  Words  joined  with  it,  Ital. 

Poco  Allegro  [in  Mujick  Books]  direfts  to  play  not  quite 
fo  brisk  as  Allegro  requires  if  it  flood  alone,  Ital. 

Poco  piu  Allegro  [in  Mufick  Books]  fignifies  a  little  more 
brisk,  Ital. 

Poco  mino  Allegro  [in  Mufick  Books]  a  little  lefs  brisk,  Ital. 

Poco  largo  [in  Mufick  Books]  directs  to  play  not  quite  fo 
flow  as  the  Word  largo  requires  if  it  be  alone. 

Poco  Prefio  [in  Mufick  Books]  fignifies  not  quite  fo  quick 
as  Prefio  if  it  ftands  alone. 

Poco'nis  [of  Virginia  and  Maryland]  a  Root  peculiar  to 
thofe  Places,  of  admirable  Efficacy,  to  alfwage  Swellings  and 
Aches. 

Pod  [tjorhe  or  IjotiP,  Du.]  the  Husk  or  Shale  of  any 
Pulfe,  containing  the  Pulfe,  as  Peas,  Beans,  tftc. 

Poda'gra  [7 mJbiye#.  of  7rc</if  gen.  of  nrZ(,  a  Foot,  and 
*ygn,  Gr.  a  laying  hold  of]  the  Gout  in  the  Feet. 

Podagra  Uni  [Botany]  the  Herb  Dodder,  L. 

Podders,  the  gatherers  of  Peas-Cods,  Beans,  and  other 
Pulfe. 

Podesta  7  [in  Italy ,  Venice,  Genoa,  See.  a  Magiftrate 

Podestate5  who  adminifters  Juftice  in  feveral  free 
Cities. 

Podex  [Anatomy]  the  Fundament  or  Breech,  L. 

Podometer.  See  Pedometer. 

Po'em  [poema,  L.  mt'nsua,,  Gr.]  a  Piece  of  Poetry,  a 
Compofition  in  Verfe  of  a  due  Length  and  Meafure,  a  Copy 
of  Verfes. 


Pg'esy  [poefis,  L.  of  Tnitwf  of  Tro'nu,  Gr.  to  mak« 
Frame  or  invent]  the  Work  of  a  Poet,  the  Art  of  compofinj 
Poems,  or  Pieces  in  Verfe. 

Po'et  [poeta,  L.  7ro/n nif,  Gr.]  an  Author,  who  eompofe: 
Poems,  or  Difcourfes  in  Verfe.  , 

Poeta'ster,  a  paltry  Poet,  a  pitiful  Rhimer,  L. 
Poete'ss  [poetijfa,  L.]  a  female  Poet. 

Poetical  7  [poeticus,  L.  7nwn/x/){,  Gr.)  of  or  pertaining 
Poe  tick  5  to  Poetry,  having  an  Air  of  Poetry. 
Poetical  Juftice  [in  the  Drama]  is  ufed  to  fignify  3 
Diftribution  of  Rewards  and  Punilhments  to  the  feveral  Per- 
f°ns,_  at  the  Cataftrophe  or  Clofe  of  a  Piece,  anfwerable  tc 
the  feveral  Characters  in  which  they  have  appeared. 

Poetical  Rifing  and  Setting'  of  the  Sun  [Jftron.' 
a  Rifing  and  Setting  of  them,  peculiar  to  the  antient  Poets, 
who  referred  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Stars  to  that  oi 
the  Sun,  and  accordingly  made  3  Sorts  of  Rifings  and  Set 
tings,  viz.  Cofmical,  Acronical,  and  Heliacal. 

cFo  Poe'ticize  7  [poetifer,  F.]  to  aft  the  Poet,  to  compoft 
To  Poe'tize  5  Poems,  &c. 

•  try  [77r/HTfiet,Gr.]  See  Poefy. 

Poge,  a  Cold  in  a  Horfe’s  Head. 

Poconi  as 1  [  muy>via.( ,Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Comet  or  blazing 
Star,  with  a  Beard.  f 


Poi'nant  [poignant,  F.]  lharp,  tart,  biting ;  alfo  fatyru 
cal,  cutting,  keen,  bitter. 

.  Poi'nant  ness  [of  poignant,  F.  and  nefs]  lharpnefs,  fatv- 
ncalnefs.  J 

.  Po'inson  [  Poison,  F.  ]  a  little  lharp  pointed  Iron,  fixed 
d*-  a  W00<^en  Handle,  which  the  Horfeman  holds  in  the 
Right-Hand,  to  prick  a  leaping  Horfe  in  the  Croup,  ftfr.  to 
make  him  yerk  out  behind. 

Point  [Point,  F.  pun  ft  urn,  L.]  a  lharp  End  of  any 
1  hing ;  alfo  an  Head  or  chief  Matter ;  alfo  a  Mark  of 
Diftinftion  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Needle- Work  Lace. 

, .  Point  [pointer,  F.]  to  make  lharp  at  the  End  ;  alfo  to 
diftinguilh  Writing,  fcjV.  by  Points. 

A  Point  [in  Geometry]  according  to  Euclid,  is  that  which 
has  no  Parts  or  is  indivifible  ;  or  (as  others  define  it)  is  the 
Beginning  ofMagnitude,  and  conceived  fo  fmall  as  to  have  no 
Parts  ;  being  the  fame  in  Quantity  as  an  Unite  in  Number;  or, 
A  Point  [by  Geometricians]  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  which 
as  neither  Breadth,  Length,  nor  Thicknefs,  but  is  indi-vi- 
lible. 


,  , 0INT  at  or  to,  to  direft  to  or  Ihew  by  the  Fin°er  ex¬ 
tended.  a 

Point  [punflum,  L.]  an  Inftant,  Moment,'  Iftc.  as  at  tKe 
Point  of  Death,  &c. 

Point  [in  Aftronomy]  a  Term  applyed  to  certain  Parts  or 
Epithe ts™  a  M  the  Heavens  and  diftinguilhed  by  proper 

Cardinal  Points  [Afiron.  and  Geogr.]  the  4  grand  Divi- 

em-  th;CnHorlZon’  Eafi'  Weft,  North,  and  South. 

Solfittial  Points  [Afiron.]  are  the  Points,  wherein  the 
Equator  and  Echptick  mterfeft,  called  the  North  and  South 
Points,  and  the  Interfeftions  of  the  Horizon  with  the  prime 
V  ertical,  called  the  Eaft  and  Weft. 

Vertical  Points  [Afiron.]  are  the  Zenith  and  Nadir. 

PmNTS  0/  Station  [with  Aft  rammers]  are  thofe  Degrees 
ot  the  Zodiack,  in  which  a  Planet  feems  to  ftand  quite  lb'll, 
and  not  to  move  at  all. 

*  Point  [0f  Diftance]  is  a  Point  in  the  horizontal  Line, 
lo  tar  diftant  from  the  principal  Point,  as  the  Eye  is  remote 
to  the  lame. 

Point  of  Divergence,  of  a  concave  Glafs,  is  the  fame  as 
virtual  toe  us. 

Point  of  contrary  Flexure  [in  Geometry]  is  the  Point  of  a 
Curve,  wherein  it  is  bent  or  inflefted  to  a  Part  contrary  to 
that  it  tended  to  before. 

Point  Blank  [in  Gunnery]  is  when  the  Piece  being  level¬ 
led,  the  Shot  or  Bullet  goes  direftly  forward,  and  does  not 
move  in  a  crooked  Line. 

Point  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  2  Piles  are  born  in  a  Coat 
of  Arms,  fo  as  to  have  their  Points  meet  together  in  any 
Part  of  the  Efcutcheon. 

Point  Champain'?  [Heraldry]  an  Abatement  of  Ho- 

Point  Champion  $  nour  appertaining  to  one  who  kil¬ 
led  his  Prifoner  of  War  after  Quarter  demanded. 

Point  Dexter  parted  ten  [Heraldry]  an  Abatement  due  to 
a  Braggadochio,  who  boafted  of  more  than  he  did  or  can  do. 

Point  in  Point  Sanguine  [Heraldry]  a  Mark  of  Diminu¬ 
tion,  which  appertains  to  one  who  is  lazy  or  flothful  in  the 
Army. 

Point  plain  Sanguine  [Heraldry]  an  Abafement  proper 
for  a  Liar  that  tells  falfe  Stories  to  his  Sovereign. 

Point  inverted  [Heraldry]  is  when  a  Point  defeends  from 
the  Chief  downwards  ;  pofleffing  2  Thirds  of  the  Chief; 
but  diminilhing,  as  it  approaches  the  Point  of  the  Efcutche¬ 
on. 


Point  in  Band~)\\n  Heraldry]  is  when  the  Point  is  placed 

Point  in  Bar  5  tranfverfe  in  the  Situation  of  a  Bend  or 
Bar. 

Point  [in  Horfemanjhip]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  make  a  Point 
when  working  upon  Volts,  he  does  not  obferve  the  Round 
regularly,  but  putting  a  little  out  of  his  ordinary  Ground, 
makes  a  Sort  of  Angle  or  Point  by  his  circular  Tread. 

Point  [in  Mufick]  a  Mark  or  Note  antiently  ufed  to 
diftinguilh  the  Tones. 

Point  [in  Navigation]  is  the  32d  Part  of  the  Mariner’s 
Compafs,  containing  11  Degrees  15  Minutes,  the  half  of 
which,  viz.  5  Degrees  38  Minutes  is  called  the  half  Point, 
and  the  half  of  the  laft,  being  2  Degrees  49  Minutes  is  cal¬ 
led  a  quarter  Point,  hence 

To  fail  upon  a  Point,  is  to  fail  by  the  Mariner’s  Compafs. 

Point  [with  Navigators]  a  Term  ufed  for  a  Cape  or 
Head-Land,  jetting  out  into  the  Sea,  when  2  Points  of  Land 
in  a  right  Line  againft  each  other,  as  the  innermoft  is  hindred 
from  being  feea  by  the  cfcitermoft,  they  fay  they  are  one  in 
another. 
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Point  [in  Poetry ]  a  brisk,  lively  Tumor  Conceit,  ufu- 
ally  found  at  the  Clofe  of  an  Epigram. 

Point  of  ConcourJ'e  [in  Optick j]  is  that  Point  where  the 
vifual  Rays  inclining  towards  each  other;  and  being  futfi- 
ciently  lengthened,  meet  together  and  are  limited  in  the 
middle  and  crcfs  the  Axis. 

Point  of  Incidence  [in  Opticks ]  is  that  Point  upon  the 
Surface  of  a  Glafs,  or  any  Body  on  which  a  Ray  of  Light 

falls. 

Point  of  Difperflon  [in  Opticks ]  is  that  wherein  the  Rays 
begin  to  diverge  ;  commonly  called  the  Virtual  Focus. 

Point  of  Reflection,  [in  Opticks ]  is  a  Point  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  a  Glafs  or  other  Body,  whence  a  Ray  is  reflected. 

Point  of  Refraction  [in  Opticks]  is  the  Surface  of  a  Glafs 
or  other  refracting  Surface,  wherein  the  Refradlion  is  effec- 
ted.  _  ' 

Point  of  Sight  [in  PerfpeClive ]  is  a  Point  on  a  Plane 
marked  out  by  a  right  Line,  drawn  from  the  Perpendicular 
to  tha  Plane. 

Points/'  Concurrence  [in  PerfpeClive]  is  the  fame  as  the 
principal  Point. 

Point  of  Viezv  [ PerfpeClive ]  is  a  Point  at  diflance  from  a 
Building  or  other  Obje£l,  wherein  the  Eye  has  the  moll  ad- 
ver.tageous  View  or  ProfpeCt  of  the  fame. 

Point  [in  Phyflcks]  is  the  fmalleft  or  leaft  fenfible  Objeft 
of  Sight,  mark’d  with  a  Pen,  Point  of  a  Compafs,  or  the 
like. 

Senfihle  Point  [according  to  Mr.  Lock ]  is  the  leaft  Par¬ 
ticle  of  Matter  or  Space  that  can  be  dilcerned,  and  which  to 
thequickefl  Sight  is  about  30  Seconds  of  a  Circle,  whereof 
the  Eye  is  the  Center. 

At  Point  Device  [old  Rec.]  exaflly. 

To  Point  [pointer ,  F.]  to  make  fharpat  the  End. 

To  Point,  [pointer,  F.]  to  mark  Writing  with  Points  or 
Stops;  alfo  to  fhew  or  direft  to  with  the  Finger. 

To  Point  a  Cannon  [Gunnery]  is  to  level  it  againft  a 
Place. 

Pointe  [in  Mufick  Books]  lignifies  to  feparate  or  divide 
each  Note  one  from  another  in  a  very  plain  and  dillinCt 
Manner. 

Poi'nted  [pointu,  F.]  having  a  Point. 

Poi'ntel,  a  Pencil. 

Poi'nting  [ponCtuant,  F.]  putting  Points;  alfo /hewing 
with  the  Fingers,  &c. 

Pointing  the  Cable  [with  Sailors]  is  the  untwifting  it  at 
the  Ends  and  leffening  the  Yarns,  and  twilling  them  again, 
and  then  fattening  it  with  a  Piece  of  Marline,  to  prevent 
it  from  ravelling  out. 

Pointing  [with  Grammarians]  the  Art  of  dividing  a 
Difcourfe  by  Points,  into  Periods  or  Members  of  Periods, 
for  the  better  Underftanding  and  Pronuntiation. 

Pointing  [with  Navigators]  is  the  marking  what  Point 
or  Place  a  Ship  is  upon  the  Chart. 

Pointing  [in  Gunnery]  is  the  levelling  or  directing  a 
Cannon  or  Mortar-piece,  fo  as  to  play  againft  any  certain 
Point. 

Points  [with  Grammarians]  Comma’s  (,)  Colons  (:),  Se¬ 
micolons  (;),  Periods  (.),  Point  of  Admiration  (1),  of  Inter¬ 
rogation  (?),  &c. 

Points  [in  Hebrew]  are  certain  Characters,  which  in  the 
Writings  of  that  Language,  ferve  to  make  the  Vowels,  and 
are  moftly  but  a  Sort  of  Points. 

Points  [in  Heralds  y]  the  Points  of  an  E- 
fcutchcon  are  the  feveral  different  Parts  of  it,  de¬ 
noting  the  local  Pofition  of  any  Figure :  Of 
thefe  there  are  nine  principal  ones,  D  /hews  the 
Dexter  Chief,  C  the  Precife  Middle  Chief, 
S  the  Sinifter  Chief,  H  the  Honour  Point,  F  the  Feffe 
Point,  N  the  Nombril  Point,  A  the  Dexter,  P  the  Sinifter 
Bafe. 

Heralds  fay  that  an  Efcutcheon  reprefents  the  Body  of  a 
Mjn,  and  the  Points  fignified  by  Letters  denote  the  princi¬ 
pal  Parts  of  the  Body;  fo  that  DCS,  that  mark  out  the 
three  Points  of  the  Chief,  reprefent  the  Head  of  a  Man,  in 
which  refide  the  Senfe,  the  Memory,  and  the  Judgment. 
H  reprefents  the  Neck,  and  is  called  the  Honour  Point,  be- 
caufe  Chains  of  Gold,  csfc-  are  for  Honour’s  fake  put  about 
the  Neck  by  Princes.  F  being  the  Center,  denotes  the 
Heart  of  Man,  being  the  moll  exquifite  and  confiderable 
Part,  in  which  Courage  and  Generality  refide.  N  the 
the  Nombril  Point  reprefents.  the  Navel,  which  being  the 
Part  by  which  w'e  received  Nourifhment  in  our  Mother’s 
Womb,  intimates,  that  if  Perfons  defire  to  be  efteemed,  they 
mull  receive  the  Nourifhment  of  Virtue.  A  reprefents  the 
Right-Side  or  Flank,  which  is  the  molt  honourable,  in  that 
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it  is  the  Part  moll  expofed  to  Danger.  P  denotes  the  I,efr 
Side  or  Flank.  O  the  Legs,  which  are  an  Emblem  of  the 
Conllancy  and  Steadinefs  a  Man  ought  to  ule  upon  all  Turns 
of  fortune. 

Crofs  Fourckee  de  trots  Points,  is  according 
as  reprefented  in  the  Efcutcheon. 

"  ill  ^0ISE  C Pefer>  F.]  to  weigh  with  the  Hand, 

to  bring  to  an  equal  Ballance. 

Poise  [poids,  F,]  Weight. 

Poi'son  [prob.  of  polio,  L.]  a  malignant  Quality,  in  fome 
Animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  Body,  which  renders  it  hurtful 
and  even  mortal  to  thole  that  take  it,  F. 

To  Poison  [impoifonner,  F.]  to  give  Poifon,  to  infedl. 

To  Poison  a  Piece  [in  Gunnery]  fignifies  the  fame  as  to 
clog  and  nail  it  up. 

Poi'soning,  byaStatutein  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
made  High  Treafon  ;  after  the  repealing  of  that  Law  the 
Punilhment  inflicted,  was  to  be  put  alive  into  a  Cauldron  of 
Water,  and  to  be  boiled  to  Death  ;  but  now  it  is  only  hang¬ 
ing,  it  being  Felony  without  the  Benefit  of  the  Clergy. 

Poi'sonous,  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  full  of  PoifonT 

Poi'sonousness  [of  empoifonne,  F.  and  nefs]  poifonous 
Quality. 

Poitral  [peClorale,  L.]  a  Breaft-Plate,  a  Corllet. 

Poke  [pocca,  Sax.]  a  Bag. 

Po'ker,  an  Inftrument  to  ftir  the  Fire. 

To  Po'ke  [prob.  of  pocher,  F.]  to  rake  or  puddle  with  a 
Stick,  &c.  alfo  to  pore  purbiindly. 

Pokes,  long  Sleeved  Gowns  antiently  worn. 

PoLA'quE,  a  Sort  of  Ship  or  Sea  Veffel,  ufed  in  the.  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

Po'lar  [polaris,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Poles  of  the 
World. 

Po'lar  Circles  [with  Aflronomers]  two  letter  Circles  of 
the  Sphere  which  are  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  at  an 
equal  Diftance  of  23  Degrees  and  a  half,  from  the  Polar 
Points  or  Poles  of  the  World,  and  the  Tropicks. 

Polar  Dial,  one  whofe  Plane  is  parallel  to  fome  great 
Circle  patting  through  the  Poles,  fo  that  the  Pole  is  neither 
raifed  above,  nor  deprefled  below  the  Plane. 

Polar  Projection,  is  a  Reprefentation  of  the  Globe  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  drawn  mathematically  on  the  Plane  of 
oae  of  the  Polar  Circles.  See  Armillary  Sphere. 

Pol'arity  ?[of  polaris,  L.  and  nefs]  the  Quality  of  a 

Po'larnes§5  Thing  confidered  as  having  Poles ;  alfo  the 
Property  of  the  Loadllone,  in  pointing  to  the  Poles  of  the 
World. 

Pole  [pole,  Sax.  polus,  L.]  a  long  Stick,  in  Meafure  a 
Rod  or  Perch,  40  of  which  make  an  Acre  in  Length. 

Pole  [with  Mathematicians]  is  a  Point  go  Degrees  diftant 
from  the  Plane  of  any  Circle,  and  in  a  Line  perpendicularly 
raifed  in  its  Center,  which  Line  is  called  the  Axis. 

Pole  of  a  Glafs  [in  Opticks]  is  the  thickeft  Part  of  a 
Convex,  or  the  the  thinneft  of  a  concave  Glafs. 

Pole  Star  [Aflron.]  a  Star  of  the  2d  Magnitude,  the  laft 
in  the  Tail  of  Urfa  minor. 

Poles  of  a  Dial,  are  the  Zenith,  and  Nadir,  of  the  Place,  in 
which  the  fame  Dial  would  be  an  horizontal  one. 

Poles  of  the  Equator  [Aflron.]  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  World. 

Poles  of  the  Horizon  [Aflron.]  are  the  Points  called  7.e- 
nith  and  Nadir. 

Poles  of  the  World  [with  Aflronomers]  are  the  2  Ends  of 
the  imaginary  Axis  or  right  Line,  about  which  the  Sphere  of 
the  Univerfe  is  concieved  to  move  or  turn.  The  Northern 
is  called  the  ArClick  Pole,  and  the  Southern  the  AntarClick 
Pole. 

Pole  Acre  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  Way  of  drafting 
Fowls,  F. 

Pole-ax  [prob.  of  Poland,  q.  d.  Polijh  Ax]  a  Sort  of  Ax. 

Po'le-cat  [prob.  of  pole,  Sax.  a  Pole,  and  cattus,  L.J 
a  Kind  of  wild  Cat. 

Pole  [pole,  Sax.]  a  long  Stick. 

Pole  [in  Sphericks]  is  a  Point  equally  diftant  from  every 
Part  of  the  Circumference  of  a  greater  Circle  of  the  Sphere, 
as  the  Center  is  from  a  plain  Figure. 

Poles  [in  Magneticks]  are  2  Points  in  a  Load-ftone,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  Poles  of  the  World,  the  one  pointing  to 
the  North  and  the  other  to  the  South. 

Poles  of  the  Ecliptick  or  Zodiack  [Aflror.omy]  are  Points  in 
the  folftitial  Colurc,  23  Degrees  30  Minutes  diftant  from  the 
Poles  of  the  World,  thro’  which  all  the  Circles  of  Longi¬ 
tude  pafs. 

Polda'vies,  a  Sort  of  Canvafs,  wherewith  Sail-ware  was 
made. 
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Wle-star  [with  Aftron.  Sec.]  is  a  Star  in  'the  Tail  of 
the  Little-Bear,  (which  is  a  Conftellation  of  feven  Stars)  and 
is  very  near  the  exa£t  North-Pole  of  the  World. 

Pol ei  ne?  a  ^jiarp  or  pi^ed  Top  on  the  Toe  of  a  Shoe. 

Pole  me  3  *  .  .  „ 

Pole'mic  [of  7nA«pt®-,  Gr.  War]  pertaining  to  Contro- 

vetfy  or  Difpute. 

Pole'micks  \mhi(JU)^y  Gr.]  Deputations,  Arguings, 
Treatifes,  or  Difcourfes,  about  controverfial  P oints. 

Polemoni'a  [ Botany ]  wild  Sage,  L. 

Pole'moscope  [of  tjdA ifJ-©'  and  ffMntia ,  Gr.  to  view] 
in  Opticks  is  a  Kind  of  crooked  or  oblique  profpeflive  Glafs, 
contrived  for  feeing  of  Obje&s  that  do  not  lye  direftly  be¬ 
fore  the  Eye. 

Pole'ta  [old  Ree.]  the  Ball  of  a  Dog’s  Foot,  which  was 
ufually  cut  off  of  thofe  which  belonged  to  a  Foreft. 

Poletria  [old  Rec.]  a  Stud  of  Colts. 

Po'licy  ~)[politia,  L.  7nKrniet  of  m A/f,  Gr.  a  City] 

Po'lity  3  the  Laws,  Orders,  and  Regulations,  prefcribed 
for  the  Conduft  and  Government  of  States  and  Communi¬ 
ties  ;  alfo  a  prudent  Management  of  Affairs  ;  alfo  Craft, 
Subtilty. 

Po'licy  of  Infurance,  an  Inflrument  or  Writing  obliga¬ 
tory,  which  infures  Merchandizes,  Ships,  Houfes,  &c.  to 
the  Perfon  infuring  to  make  good  the  Thing  infured. 

To  Po'lish  [polire,  L.]  to  make  fmooth,  to  make  clear, 
or  bright,  to  burnifh  ;  alfo  to  civilize,  to  refine  a  Perfon’s 
Manners. 

Po'lish ing  [of  poliant ,  F.  polians,  L.]  making  fmooth, 
clear,  or  bright,  refining  the  Mind,  Manners,  &c. 

Poli'te  [ politus ,  L.]  well  polifhed,  neat  or  exaft,  well 
bred,  accomplifhed,  genteel. 

Poli'tely  [ poliment ,  F.  polite,  L.]  neatly,  genteelly,  af¬ 
ter  a  well  accomplifhed  Manner. 

Poli'teness  [politejfe,  L.]  accomplifhednefs,  &c. 

Po'litick  politicus,  L.  sroAir/xfl*]  belonging  to  Po- 
Poli'tical  3  licy  or  Politicks. 

Political  Arithmetick,  is  the  Application  of  arithme¬ 
tical  Calculations  to  political  Ufes,  as  the  publick  Revenues, 
Number  of  People,  Extent  and  Value  of  Lands,  Taxes, 
Trade,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  all  Things  relating  to 
the  Wealth,  Power,  Strength,  ($c.  of  a  Nation. 

Politically  [politiquement,  F.]  with  Policy. 

Politic alness  [of  politicus,  L.  and  nejs]  political 
Quality. 

Politician  [politicus,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  Statefman,  one 
skilled  in  Politiks. 

P'oliticks  [politica,  L.  rroKnistg.,  Gr.  the  firft  Part  of 
Ethicks,  or  the  Art  of  governing  a  State  or  Common- 
Wealth,  for  the  Maintainance  of  the  publick  Safety,  Or¬ 
der,  Tranquillity,  and  good  Morals,  Policy ;  alfo  Addrefs, 
Subtilty  ;  alfo  Books  treating  of  politick  Affairs. 

Po'liture  [politura,  L.]  a  polifhing  or  trimming ;  alfo 
politenefs  or  neatnefs. 

Po'lity  [mohniia.,  Gr.]  Government  of  a  City  or 
Common- W  ealth. 

Po'lium  [t oktovy  Gr.]  they  Herb  Poley,  L. 

Poll  Money,  a  Tax  upon  the  Heads  of  Men,  either  upon 
all  indifferently  or  according  to  their  feveral  Degrees  and 
Diftinftions. 

Poll  Silver,  a  perfonal  Tribute,  antiently  impos’d  upon 
the  Poll  or  Perfon  of  every  one  ;  of  Women  from  the  Age 
of  21,  and  Men  from  14. 

Poll  [poll,  Du]  the  Head;  alfo  the  fetting  down  the 
Names  of  thofe  that  Vote  at  the  Elections  of  Magiftrates, 
&c. 

To  Poll,  to  (have  the  Head. 

Poll-tax,  a  Tax  to  which  every  Subjeft  is  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sum  of  Money  appointed. 

■Po'llard,  a  Cheven  or  Chub-Fifh. 

Pollard,  Bran  with  fome  Meal  in  it. 

Pollard  [with  Hunters]  a  Stag  or  male  Deer,  which 
has  caft  his  Head. 

Pollard  7  [in  Husbandry] an  old  Tree  which  has  been 

Po'llenger  5  often  lopt. 

Po'llards,  a  fpurious  Coin,  in  antient  Times  ufed  in 
England. 

To  Polla'ver  [fome  derive  it  of  toAAo?,  Gr.  many 
Things,  and  averer,  F.  to  affirm]  to  flatter,  to  footh,  to 
play  the  Sycophant. 

Po'llen,  a  finer  Powder,  than  what  is  commonly  under- 
flood  by  Farina  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  fine  Bran. 

Poi.le'ntia  [among  the  Romans]  the  Goddefs  of  Pray¬ 
er,  Ufc. 

Poll-evil  [in  Horfes]  a  Difcafe  in  the  Nape  of  the 
Neck. 


Polli'nctor,  an  Embalmer  of  the  Dead;  one  that  by 
wafhing  them  with  fweet  Ointments,  &c.  prepares  them 
for  Burial ;  an  Undertaker,  L. 

Po'llinc,  cutting  the  Hair,  (Ac.  alfo  a  taking  or  giving 
the  Names  of  Votes. 

To  Pollu'te  [pollttere,  L.]  to  defile  or  make  filthy  ;  to 
corrupt  or  Stain. 

Pollutedness  [of pollutus,  L,  and  nejs]  a  being  polluted, 
Filthinefs. 

Pollu'tion,  Uncleannefs,  Defilement,  F.  of  L. 

Nutturnal  Pollution,  an  involuntary  voiding  of  the  Sea¬ 
men  in  the  Night  during  Sleep. 

Po'llux  [fl-oALcTet/xjff,  Gr.]  a  fixed  Star  in  the  Sign  Ge¬ 
mini. 

Poltro'n  [with  Falconers]  a  Name  given  to  a  Bird  of 
Prey,  when  the  Nails  and  Talons  of  his  hind  Toes  are  cut 
off,  wherein  his  chief  Force  and  Armour  lay  ;  in  order  to  in¬ 
timidate  him  and  prevent  him  from  flying  at  the  Game. 

Poltro'on  [un  poltron,  F.]  a  Coward,  or  Daltard,  one 
who  wants  Courage  to  perform  any  Thing  great  or  noble. 

Poltro'nery  [ poltronnerie ,  F.]  Hen-heartednefs,  (Ac. 

Polu'histor  [sroAvt/sruf,  Gr.]  a  learned  knowing  Man 
that  has  read  much. 

Polya'canthos  [sroAvoojstySo#,  Gr.]  the  Plant  Star- 
Thiftle  or  Calthrop,  L. 

PoLYACou'sTicxs[of  rroXvi,  many  or  much,  and  tfjiar/jy* 
Gr.]  Inftruments  for  multiplying  or  magnifying  Sounds. 

Polyanthe'a,  a  famous  Collection  of  common  Places, 
in  Alphabetical  Order,  made  firft  by  Domini  Nanni  de  Mira- 
bella,  of  great  Service  to  Orators,  Preachers,  (Ac.  of  the 
lower  Clafs. 

Poly'anthemon  [nroXVtlvSt(iov,  of  nroKv,  great,  and 
etySrt/ocov,  a  Flower,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Golden-Knap,  or  Bat¬ 
chelor’s  Buttons. 

Polya'nthos  [sroA voirSof,  of  vt\v  and  av$v{,  Gr.]  a 
Flower  which  bears  many  Flowers,  as  verbafcum,  Sc c. 

Polyca'rpos  [of  troAnJ  and  Gr.  Fruit] 

bearing  much  Fruit. 

Polychre'ston  [‘TOAjjtftirai/  of  fl-OAwf  and 
Gr.  profitable]  a  fovereign  Oil  good  in  many  Diftempers. 

Polychreston  [with  Cbymijls]  a  general  Furnace, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  moll  Operations  in  Chymiftry  ;  alfo  a 
Kind  of  chymical  Salt. 

Polychro'nios  [ToAvXfovi©-  of  qro\C(  and  £for©-, 
Gr.  Time]  a  Diftemper  which  affetts  the  Patient  for  a  long 
Time. 

Polycne'mon  [toA vx.vyptuv,  Gr.]  an  Herb  like  wild  Sa¬ 
vory  or  Origany. 

Poly  e'd ron  7  [toAi/S Gr.]  a  folid  Figure  or  Body, 

Polyhe'dron5  confiding  of  many  Sides. 

Gnomonick  Polyedron,  a  Stone  or  Body  having  feveral 
Faces,  on  which  various  Kinds  of  Dials  are  Drawn. 

Polyedron  [in  Opticks]  a  Glafs  or  Lens,  confifting  of 
feveral  plain  Surfaces,  difpofed  into  a  Convex  Form,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  multiplying  Glafs. 

Poly'gala  7  [srsAtljaAov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Milk-Wort^ 

Poly'galon^  E. 

Poly'camist,  one  that  has  or  has  had  more  Wives  or 
Husbands  at  a  Time  than  one. 

Poly'camy  [< 7ro\vyt/jutt ,  Gr.]  the  having  many  Hus¬ 
bands  or  Wives,  properly  at  the  fame  Time,  alfo  at  different 
Times. 

Po'lygarchy  [oroWyc^ia.  of  rraXvt  and  olqyd,  Domi¬ 
nion]  a  Government  that  is  m  the  Hands  of  many. 

Po'lyclott  [sroAy^A»TTct,  of  sj-oAvs  and  yxarTot, 
Gr.  the  Tongue]  of  many  Languages. 

Polyclo'tta  [voXvyXcoTTety  Gr.]  the  American  Mock- 
Bird,  fo  called  becaufe  it  imitates  the  Notes  of  all  Birds, 
and  alfo  exceeds  all  in  the  Sweetnefs  of  its  Voice. 

Po'lygon  [ polygonius ,  L.  of  ToXvyuV/©-,  Gr.]  a  mul¬ 
tilateral  Figure,  or  a  Figure  having  many  Angles, 
or  whofe  Perimeter  confifts  of  more  than  4  Sides 
and  Angles. 

Polygon  [in  Fortification]  a  Spot  of  Ground, 
having  many  Sides  and  Angles  fortified  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Art. 

Regular  Polygon  [Geometry]  is  one  whofe  Sides  and  An¬ 
gles  are  all  equal  one  to  another. 

Irregular  Polygon  [Geometry]  one  whofe  Sides  and 
Angles  are  unequal. 

Exterior  Polygon  [Fortification]  is  the  out  Lines  of  all 
the  Work  drawn  from  one  oUtmoft  Angle  to  another. 

Inter ier  Polygon  [Fortification]  is  the  main  Body  of  the 
Works  or  Place,  excluding  the  out  Works. 

Poly'conal  [of  Tthvyuvt'&’i  Gr.]  pertaining  to  a  Po- 
lygon. 

Poly'- 


Poly'conal  Numbers  [in  Arithmetical  ProgreJJions]y\rz  the 
Sums  of  .Arithmetical  Progreffions,  beginning  at  Unite. 

Polygo'naton  ['TOKUjbvit'nv,  of  nroku  and  Gr.  a 

Knee  or  Joint]  the  Herb  Solomon's  Seal. 

Polygono'ides  [nrowyovouf if,  Gr.]  an  Herb  having 
Leaves  like  Laurel. 

Poly'gonum  [nrokvy>vov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Knot- Grafs. 
Similar  Polygons,  are  luchas  have  their  Angles  feverully 
equal  and  the  Sides  about  thofe  Angles  proportionable.  See 
Polygon. 

Line  of  Polygons  [on  a  Seflor]  a  Line  containing  the 
homologous  Sides  of  the  firft  9  regular  Polygons  (*.  e.  from 
a  regular  Triangle  to  a  Dodecagon)  infcribed  in  the  fame 

Circle-  >  t 

Po'lygram  [nrokvy^olnnQ-  of  mokC<  and  y£o(J.[Ah,  Gr. 
a  Line]  a  Figure  coniiiting  of  a  great  Number  of  Lines. 

Polygra'mmos  [nrok\jy£gpp.@~,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Jaiper 
Stone,  with  many  white  Streaks. 

Po'lygraphy  [of  *oAu,  much,  and  y&eipb,  Gr.  Writ¬ 
ing]  the  Art  of  Writing  in  various  unufual  Manners  or  Cy¬ 
phers  ;  as  alfo  of  Deciphering  the  fame. 

Polyhe'drous  [Figure  of  mroh.vid'pyi,  Gr.]  with  Geome¬ 
tricians,  a  Solid  contained  underand  coniifting  of  many  Sides, 
which,  if  they  are  regular  Polygons,  all  fimilar  and  equal, 
and  the  Body  be  infcribable  within  the  Surface  of  the 
Sphere,  it  is  then  called  a  regular  Body. 

Polyhy'mnia  [mokvpue/a  of  sroAuf  and  Gr.  a 

Hymn]  one  of  the  9  Mules,  the  Prefident  of  Hymns, 
Songs,  and  Mufick. 

Polyhy'mnia  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  in  white 
Veftments,  with  her  Hair  hanging  loofe  about  her  Shoulders 
of  a  bright  Yellow,  having  her  Head  adorn’d  with  a  Garland 
fet  off  with  the  choice!!  Jewels,  intermixt  with  Flowers, 
and  in  a  Pofture  as  pronouncing  a  Speech,  and  pointing  with 
her  Finger,  holding  a  Book  in  her  Left-Hand,  in  which  is 
written  fuadere,  i-  e.  to  perfuade,  L. 

Poly'logy  [mkokvyct]  Talkativenefs. 

Po'lymathy  [of  nrokvf  and  [/.dSnnt,  Gr.  Learning, 
Ad]  the  Knowledge  of  many  Arts  and  Sciences ;  alfo  an 
Acquaintance  with  a  great  many  different  Subjects. 

Polymo'rphum  os  [in  Anatomy]  the  4th  Bone  of  the 
Foot,  fo  called  from  the  Diverfity  of  its  Shapes. 

Poly^ly'thy  [of  nrokiif  ana  Gr.  a  Fable]  a 

multiplicity  of  Fables  in  an  Epick  cr  Dramatick  Poem. 
Polyno'mial  [nrokUotu/UK,  Gr.}  having  many  Names. 
Polyno'mial  Roots  [with  Algebraijh ]  fuch  as  are  com- 
pofed  of  many  Names,  Parts,  and  Members. 

Polyo'ptron  [of  sroAii  and  o,n}o[/.e£ii  Gr.  to  fee]  an  Op- 
tick  Glafs,  through  which  Objects  appear  multiplied  but  di- 

minifhed.  w 

Polyo'steon  [of  sroAu,  much,  and  oreov,  Gr.  a  Bone] 
that  Part  of  the  Foot  that  has  a  great  many  Bones. 

Polypf/talous  [of  nrokv  and  miretkay,  Gr.  a  Leaf] 
i.  e.  coniifting  of  many  Leaves,  of  any  Number  above  6. 
Polype'talous  Flower,  regular  ?  [  with  Botnnifts ]  is 
Polypeta'lous  Flower,  uniform  5  fuch  whofe  Petals  a- 
gree  together  in  Figure. 

Polype'talous  Flower,  irregular?  [with Botan.]  is  when 
Polype'talous  Flower ,  disform^  the  Petals  do  not  agree 
together  in  Figure  or  Pofition. 

Polyphagi'a  [of  ,xokvf  and  yaycty  Gr.  eating]  an  eating 
much,  a  greedy  eating. 

Polypha'rmacal  [mokv<pctfy.ttM{,  Gr.]  abounding 

with  Medicines.  Tr  .  T 

Polypho'nes  [of  mokvt  and  yarn,  Gr.  the  Voice]  In- 
ftruments  to  multiply  or  magnify  the  Voice. 

Polyphy#dion  [with  j 3otaniJls~\  the  lefler  Centaury,  L . 
Polypleu'ron  [yro\wnkzv&Vt  Gr.]  the  Herb  Rib-Wort 

Plantain,  L.  t  j  ~ 

Po'lypody  [nrokimroSiov,  of  mokuSy  many,  and  rr*{,  a 
Foot,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Oak-Fern.  ,  . 

Poly'ptoton  [with  Rhetoricians ]  a  Figure  in  which  fe- 
veral  Cafes  of  the  fame  Noun  or  Tenfes  of  the  fame  Verb 
are  ufed  in  the  conjoined  Claufes.  . 

Poly'ptoton  [of  rrokCf  and  •n}atns>  Gr.  Cafe]  having 

many  Cafes.  m  _  _ 

Po'lypus  [yrokvtntf,  ofesroAvi  and  a  Foot,  Gr.]  any 
Animal  that  has  a  great  many  Feet. 

Polypus  [with  Surgeons ]  a  Flafhy  Humour  or  Excre- 
fcence,  growing  on  the  Infide  of  the  Noftrils  j  injurious  to 
Refpiration  and  Speech  ;  alfo  a  morbid  ExcreKence  m  the 
Heart,  confifting  of  a  long  Concretion  of  grumous  Blood 

lodged  there.  '  n 

Polypyre'nos  [of  'rokhi  and  crufiii',  Gr.  a  Kernel] 
which  has  many  Seeds  or  Kernels,  as  the  Arbutus  or  Straw- 

berry. 


Poly  pyre'nous  Fruits  [with  Botanijls ]  fuch  Fruits  either 
of  Trees  or  Herbs,  as  contain  2  or  more  Kernels  within 
them. 

Polyrrhi'zon  [ToAvpp<£ op,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Birth- 
Wort,  L. 

Polysa'rchy  [of  Ttokvf  and  Fle!h]  Bulkinefs  of 

Body,  Grofsnefs  of  Fleih. 

Po'lyscope  [of  'nokiayjs'xw,  Gr.]  a  multiplying  Glafs, 
fuch  as  reprefents  one  Objeft  to  the  Eye  as  many. 

Poly'spast  [mkvffnu^ov  of  7to Ay  and  emu,  to  draw, 
i..e.  that  may  be  turned  every  Way,  GY.]  a  Windlafs  having 
many  Pullies  or  Truckles. 

Poly'spast  [in  Surgery]  a  Machine  for  th*  Reduction 
of  diflocated  Joints. 

Polyspe'rmous  [of  <nroAtif  and  anti fpM,  Gr.  Seed]  which 
bears  many  Seeds  after  each  Flower,  as  the  Ranunculus,  Crow¬ 
foot,  Anemone,  See. 

Polyspe'rmous  Plants[Botany]  fuch  Plants  as  have  at  leaf! 
more  than  four  Seeds  in  one  Flower. 

Polysylla'bical  [of  trokv ff vtka.12 Gr.]  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  Polyfyllable. 

Polysylla'bical  Echoes,  are  Echoes  which  repeat  ma¬ 
ny  Syllables  or  Words  dillindlly. 

Polysy'llable  [•nokwrvkknfiov, Gr.]  a  Word  confifting 
of  more  than  three  Syllables. 

Polysy'ndeton  [mokvavvJ'iTov,  Gr.]  a  rhetorical  Figure 
confifting  in  Abundance  of  Conjunctions  copulative. 

Poly'trichon  ?  [nrokvTfiyov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Maiden- 
Po  l  y't  r  1  x  5  Hair. 

Polytrophi'a  [ /xoAUTjoipi'flt,  Gr.  ]  much  Nourilh- 
ment,  L. 

Po'mace  \_pomaceum,  L.]  the  Drofs  of  Cyder  Preflings. 
Poma'da,  an  Exercife  of  Vaulting  the  Wooden  Horfe, 
by  laying  one  Hand  over  the  Pomel  of  the  Saddle. 

Poma'do  [ pomatum .  L.  pommade,  F.]  an  Unguent  or  Oint¬ 
ment  made  with  Apples. 

Poma'nder  [prob,  q.  pomum  d'ambre,  i.  e.  Amber  Apple] 
a  fweet  Ball. 

St.  Martin's  Pomary  [in  Cheap  Ward,  London]  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  called  Pomary  of  Pomarium,  L.  an  Orchard,  on 
Account  of  Apples  growing  where  the  Houfes  are  now 
built,  now  called  Ironmonger-Lane. 

Poma'tum,  a  fweet  Ointment  made  of  the  Apples  cull  d 
Pome-Waters  and  Hogs-Lard. 

Fo  Pome,  to  grow  to  a  round  Head  like  an  Apple. 

Pome  Paradife,  the  John  Apple. 

Pomero'y,  the  Name  of  one  Kind  of  Apples. 

Pome  Water,  the  Name  of  an  Apple. 

Pome-Ci'tron,  a  Citron-Apple. 

Pomegra'nate  [ Pomum  Granadenfe,  or  Pomum  Granaturn, 
i.  e.  the  kernelled  Apple]  around  Fruit  full  of  Kernels. 
Pome'is  [with  Heralds]  green  Roundles. 

Pomerani'um  [ant.  Charters]  an  Orchard. 

Pomi'ferous  Plants  or  Herbs  [pomifer,  L.]  are  fuch  as 
bear  Fruits,  round  like  an  Apple  or  any  large  pulpy  Fruit, 
covered  with  a  thick  hard  Rind  or  Bark,  by  which  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  Bacciferous,  which  have  only  a  thin  Skin 
over  their  Fruit. 

A  Crofs  Po  m  1  l  l  e'e  ?  [with  Heralds]  is  a  Crof$ 
ACrofs  Pomette'e  5  with  round  Knobs  on 
the  Ends,  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Pomme,  F. 
an  Apple.  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

Po'mmel  [of  porneau,  F.]  a  round  Ball  on  the 
Top  or  Head  of  a  Thing. 

A  Po'mmel?  [in  the  Manage]  aPiece  of  Brafs  or  other 
A  Pu'MMEL5Metal,  on  the  Top  and  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Saddle-Bow,  to  which  the  Holfters,  Stirrup-Leathers, 
Ac.  are  faftened  ;  alfo  the  Hilt  of  a  Sword. 

Fo  Po'mmel,  to  beat  with  the  Fift,  Ac. 

Pomo'na  [among  the  Romans]  a  Goddefs  worfhipped  as 
the  Patronefs  of  Gardens  and  Fruit.  V ertumnus, ,  who  had 

the  Power  of  turning  himfelf  into  all  Shapes,  lov’d  her  in- 
tirely ;  but  could  not  obtain  her,  till  getting  Entrance  in  the 
Shame  of  an  old  Woman,  he  forc’d  her,  and  then  ftie  yield¬ 
ed  willingly.  ,  ,  , 

Pomp  [of  pomp e,  F.]  State,  Grandeur,  Pageantry,  fuch  as 

is  ufed  in  publick  Shews,  (Ac. 

Po'mpets  [with  Printers]  thofe  Ink-Balls  wherewith 

they  black  the  Printing  Letters.  . 

Pompholygo'des  [‘Xop'.paAVysdilG  Gr  ]  Urine  having 
many  Bubbles  in  it.  ,  c 

Pompho'lix  [ww*ai£,  Gr.]  a  fmall  and  light  Spark 
which  while  Brais  is  trying,  flies  upwards,  mid  flicks  to  the 
Roof  and  Sides  of  the  Work-houfe;  ufed  in  Cankers,  ma¬ 
lignant  Ulcers,  Ac. 


Pom- 


P  o 
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Po'mpion  [pompon ,  F.]  a  Pumkin,  a  Sort  of  large  Fruit. 
Pompo'sity  [ pompojitas ,  L.j  Pompoufnefs. 

Po'mpous  [pompofus,  L.]  ftately,  magnificent. 
Po'mpousness  [of pmpofus,  L.  and  nefis]  Statelinefs,  Shew- 
ynefs,  Magnificence. 

Po'mum  Adami  [i.  e.  Adam's  Apple ]  fo  called  from  an 
Opinion,  that  a  Piece  of  the  forbidden  Apple  ftuck  in  his 
Throat,  L. 

Po'mum  Adami  [in  Anatomy ]  a  Knob  of  the  Foreftde  of 
the  Throat,  being  the  convex  Part  of  the  firft  Cartilage  of 
the  Larynx  ;  fo  called  as  before. 

Po'mum  amoris  7  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  called  Apple  of 
Po'mum  aureum§  Love. 

Pond  [Pon*>,  prob.  of  pjnfcan.  Sax.  to  fhut  in]  a  Pool  of 
Handing  Water. 

To  Ponder  [of  ponderare ,  L.  to  weigh]  to  weigh  in  the 
Mind,  to  confider. 

Po'nder  able  [ponderablilis,  L.]  that  may  be  weighed. 
Pondera're  [old  Cufioms]  a  Method  of  curing  fick  Chil¬ 
dren  by  weighing  them  at  the  Tomb  of  fome  Saint,  ballan- 
cing  the  Scale  with  Money,  Wheat,  Bread,  or  other 
Things  that  the  Parents  were  willing  to  offer  to  God,  his 
Saints,  or  to  the  Church. 

Po'nderous  [ponderojus ,  L.]  weighty,  fubftantial,  maffy. 
Po'nderous  [with  Aftrologcrs]  a  Term  ufed  of  thofe 
Planets  that  move  flowly,  as  it  were  lixe  a  Man  under  a 
Burthen,  as  Saturn ,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 

Po'nderousness  7  [ponderofitas,  L.]  Heavinefs,  Weigh- 
PoNDERo'siTY  5  tine^S" 

Po'ndus,  a  Load  or  Weight,  L. 

Po'ndus  [old  Reel]  Poundage,  a  Duty  paid  to  the  King 
according  to  the  Weight  of  Merchandizes,  L. 

Po'ndus  Regis,  the  Standard  Weight  appointed  by  the 
King,  L. 

Po'ne  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  by  which  a  Caufe  depending  in 
the  County,  or  other  inferior  Court,  is  removed  to  the 

Common  Pleas. 

Po'ne  per  Vadium  [in  Law]  a  Writ  injoining  the  Sheriff 
to  take  Surety  of  one  for  his  Appearance  at  the  Day  af- 
iigned. 

Pone'ndis  in  Affixes,  a  Writ  fhewing  what  Perfons  the 
Sheriffs  ought  to  impannel  upon  Affixes  and  Juries,  and 
what  not. 

Pone'ndum  in  Ballium,  a  Writ  commanding  a  Prifoner 
to  be  bailed  in  Cafes  bailable,  L. 

Pone'ndum  Sigillum,  See.  a  Writ  requiring  Juftices  to 
fet  their  Seals  to  Exceptions  brought  by  Defendants. 

Po'niard  [fioignard ,  F.]  a  little  pointed  Dagger,  having 
iharp  Edges. 

Pons,  a  Bridge,  L. 

Pons  cerebri  [with  Anatomifis]  a  certain  Heap  of  innu¬ 
merable  Filaments  proceeding  from  the  more  folid  Subftance 
of  the  Brain;  from  whence  all  the  Nerves  take  their 
Rife,  L 

Pons  varioli  [Anat.]  the  upper  Part  of  a  Duft  in  the 
third  Ventricle  of  the  Brain,  fituate  in  the  Cerebellum,  and 
leading  to  the  Infundibulum,  L. 

Po'ntage  [pontenage,  F.]  Bridge-Toll;  alfo  a  Tax  for 
repairing  Bridges,  L. 

Po'ntibus  reparandis,  a  Writ  direfted  to  the  Sheriff, 
willing  him  to  charge  one  or  more  te  repair  a  Bridge,  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Po'ntif  [unpontife,  F.  of pontifex,  L.]  an  high  or  chief 
Prielt. 

Ponti'fex,  a  Pontiff  or  High-Prieft  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  the  Intendence  and  Diredtion  of  divine  Worlhip, 
as  the  offering  Sacrifices,  and  other  religious  Solemnities. 

Ponti'fical  [pontificalis,  L.]  pertaining  to  an  High- 
Prieft,  {3V.  F. 

A  Ponti'fical,  a  Book  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies, 
appertaining  to  Pontiffs,  Bifhops,  Popes,  £3 V. 

Pontifica'lia,  the  Robes  and  Ornaments  in  which  a 
Bilhop  performs  divine  Service. 

In  Pontifica'libus  [vejlimentis  pontificalibus,  L.]  in  the 
Ornaments  of  a  Chief-Prieft,  drelt  in  his  bell  Apparel. 

Pontificate  [pontificates,  L.]  Popedom,  the  Time  of 
a  Pope’sReign;  alio  a  Pope’s  Dominions. 

Pontlevi's  [in  Horfemanfhip]  is  a  diforderly  refilling 
Adtion  of  a  Horle  in  Difobcdience  to  his  Rider,  in  which 
he  rears  up  feveral  Times  running,  and  rifes  up  fo  upon  his 
hind  Legs,  that  he  is  in  Danger  of  coming  over,  F. 

Po'ntons,  Boats  of  Latten,  about  24  Foot  long  and  6 
broad,  in  the  Form  of  a  long  Square,  born  on  Carriages, 
when  an  Army  marches.  Each  Boat  has  a  Ring  at  each 
End,  and  an  Anchor  and  Cable,  and  alfo  Baulks  and  Chefis. 
When  they  ule  them  to  pafs  a  River,  they  are  placed  at 


Anchor,  a  flrong  Rope  running  thro’  the  Rin^s,  which  is 
fallen ed  on  each  Side  the  River,  to  a  Tree  or^take  :  The 
Baulks  are  laid  crofs  the  Boats,  and  the  Chelts  'upon  them 
joined  clofe,  which  makes  a  Bridge  in  a  very  Ihort  Time, 
for  Horfe  or  Artillery. 

Pont-volant.  A  Flyinr. Bridge.  A  Bridge  ufed  in 
Sieges,  made  of  two  fmall  Bridges  laid  one  over  another, 
and  fo  contrived  by  Chords  and  Pullies,  that  the  upper  may 
be  pulhed  forwards  ’till  it  joins  the  Place  where  it  is' 
fixed. 

A  Pool  [  AnK,  Brit,  pol,  Sax.]  a  Stream  or  Current  of 
Water  confined  in  a  Place,  and  fed  by  a  Spring,  £sV. 

Poo'ler  7  [with  Tanners ]  an  Inlirument  to  iiir  up  the 
Po'ler  5  Owfer  of  Bark  and  Water  in  the  Pits. 

Poop  [puppis,  L.]  the  Stern  of  a  Ship. 

To  Poop  [ptenen,  Du.]  to  let  a  fmall  Fart. 

Poor  [pauvre,  F.  pauper,  L.]  needy,  indigent,  lean  in 
Flelh  ;  alfo  mean,  forry,  pitiful. 

Poo'rnes s[pauverete,  F .pauper tas,  L.]  Poverty,  Leannefs. 
Poor-man’s  Sauce,  an  Efchalot  or  Shalot,  with  Salt, 
Pepper,  Vinegar  and  Oil. 

To  Pop  [prob.  Vox  fifta  a  fiono,  L.]  to  go  or  fly  out  on  a 
fudden  with  a  Noife  ;  alfo  to  go  in  or  out,  or  appear  on  a 
fudden. 

Pop,  a  fudden  Noife  or  Thing  difeharged  out  of  a  Pop- 
Gun,  isic. 

Pope  [le  pape,  F.  papa,  L.]  the  Chief  Prieft  of  the  Roman 
Catholicks,  whom  they  hold  to  be  the  Succeffor  of  St.  Peter. 

Po'pedom  [of  pape,  F.  and  tom,  Stf*.]  the  Dignity, 
Office,  or  Juriidiflion  of  a  Pope. 

Po'pery  [lapapifme,  F.]  the  Popilh  Religion. 

Po'pish  [papifie,  F.]  pertaining  to  the  Pope  or  Popery. 
Popinjay'  [papego#,  Dan.  papejay,  F.]  a  Parrot  of  a 
greenilh  Colour. 

Po'plar  [populus,  L.]  a  Tree  delighting  to  grow  in 
marlhy  Ground. 

Po'ples  [with  Anatomifis]  the  Jointing  where  the  Thigh 
is  joined  to  the  Tibia,  L. 

Poplite'a  Vena  [with  Anatomifis]  is  the  Vein  of  the 
Ham,  which  fometimes  reaches  down  the  Back  of  the  Leg, 
even  to  the  Heel. 

Popl  it  aeus  [with  Anatomifis]  aMufcle  of  the  Leg  arifing 
with  a  Ihort  Itrong  Tendon,  from  the  internal  Head  of  the 
inferior  Appendix  of  the  Os  femoris,  and  defending  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  Jundlure,  becomes  flelliy,  and  extending  it 
felf,  is  fo  inferted  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  Tibia  inter¬ 
nally,  immediately  below  its  fuperior  Appendix,  which  affifts 
other  Mufcies  in  bending  the  Tibia. 

Popli'tick  [of  poples,  L.  the  Ham]  belonging  to  the 
Ham. 

Popli'tick  Mufcle.  See  Poplitceus. 

Po'ppy  [pavot,  F.  papaver,  L.]  a  Plant  or  Flower. 
Po'pulace  [populace,  F .]  the  common  or  meaner  Sort  of 
People,  the  Vulgar. 

Po'pular  [popularis,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  Re- 
queft  among  the  populace. 

Po'pular  DiJ'eaJ'es,  fuch  as  run  through  the  Body  of  the 
People. 

Po'pular  Errors,  fuch  Errors  as  People  imbibe  from  one 
another,  by  Cultom,  Education  and  Tradition,  without 
having  examined  the  Reafon  or  Foundations  of  them. 
Popula'rity  7  [popularitas,  L.]  a  being  full  of  People; 
Po'pular  ness  $  alfo  an  Affeftednefs  of  popular  Applaufe. 
Popula'ris  morbus,  the  popular  Difeafe,  the  fame  as 
epidemical. 

To  Po'pulate  [popu!atutn,\j.]  to  unpeople,  or  lay  wafte 
a  Country  ;  fometimes  ufed,  tho’  improperly,  for  to  people 
a  Country. 

Population,  an  unpeopling,  a  laying  wafte;  alfo  a 
peopling. 

Popu'leum  [in  Pharmacy]  a  cooling  Ointment,  one  of 
whofe  Ingredients  is  the  Buds  of  the  black  Poplar  Tree. 

Populofu'gia  [/.  e.  the  Flight  of  the  People]  a  certain 
Feftival  held  in  Rome,  on  Account  of  the  flying  away  of  the 
Roman  People  in  the  War  between  the  Romans  and 
Gauls,  L. 

Populo'nia  [among  the  Romans]  a  Goddefs,  who,  as  they 
believed,  fccured  their  Country  from  Thunder,  Inunda¬ 
tions,  Hail,  Infefts,  isfe.  L. 

Po'pulousness  [populofitas,  L.]  having  Abundance  of 
People. 

Po'rca  [old  Rec.]  a  Ridge  of  Land,  lying  between  two 
F  urrows. 

Porca'ria,  a  Swine-Sty,  O. 

Po'rcelain  7  the  chalky  Earth  of  which  China-Ware  is 
Po'rcelane  £  made,  which  being  beaten  andileepedin 

Water, 


Water  affords  a  Kind  of  Cream  on  the  Tnp,  and  a  groffer 
Subllance  at  the  Bottom,  the  former  of  which  makes  the  fi¬ 
ned  Ware,  and  the  latter  the  coarl’er;  alfo  Veffels  made  of 
that  Earth. 

Po'rcelain,  a  little  white  Sea-fliell,  found  along  with 
the  Sponges,  which  pafTes  as  current  Money  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Afia,  Africa ,  and  America. 

Porcelea'ri a  [Botany']  the  Herb  Purffain. 

Porch  [porche,  F.]the Entrance  of  an  Eloufe,  Church,  if;. 

Po'rcupine  [pore epic,  F.]  a  Creature  about  the  Size  of  a 
Rabbet,  a  fort  of  African  Hedge-hog,  armed  with  fharp 
Darts  and  Prickles  refembling  writing  Pens;  being  much 
larger  and  longer  than  the  Briltles  of  European  Hedge¬ 
hogs. 

Knights  of  the  Porci/pine,  a  French  Order,  whofe  Dc- 
\  ice  was  Cominus  if  eminus-,  but  King  Lewis  XII.  crown’d 
the  Porcupine  with  another  Motto,  LJItos  avos  Trojce. 

To  Pore  [perhaps  of  sr^f©-,  Gr.  blind]  to  look  clofc  to. 

Pores  [fori ,  L.]  certain  Holes  in  the  Body  where  the 
Hair  grows,  and  thro’  which  Sweat  and  Humours  eva¬ 
porate. 

Pores  [in  Phyfcks]  fmall  Interftices  or  void  Spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  Particles  of  Matter,  that  conftitute  every  Body,  or 
between  certain  Aggregates  or  Combinations  of  them. 

Mr.  Boy/e  in  his  EfTay  on  the  Porofity  of  Bodies,  proves 
that  the  molt  folid  Bodies  that  are,  have  fome  Kind  of 
Pores ;  and  indeed  if  they  had  not,  all  Bodies  would  be 
alike  fpecilically  weighty. 

Po'rime  [in  Geometry]  a  Theorem  or  ropofition  fo  eafy 
to  be  demonltrated,  that  it  is  almoll  felf-evident. 

Pori'sma  [crcf(Vft«e  prob.  of  moqitra,  Gr.  to  eftablifli] 
a  general  Theorem  or  Canon  deduced  from  a  local  Problem, 
or  a  general  Theorem  found  out  by  Means  of,  and  drawn 
from  another  Theorem  already  demonltrated. 

Pori's  tick  Method  [with  Ma.  them  at.]  is  that  which  deter¬ 
mines  when,  by  what  Means,  and  how  many  different  Ways, 
a  Problem  may  be  falved. 

Po'rket  [porcellus,  L.]  a  young  Hog. 

Poroce'le  [ntt Df0jtHA.li  of  (<t  callus,  and  x,nkn,  aRup- 

ture,  Gr.]  a  Rupture  proceeding  from  hard  Matter. 

Poro'mphalus  [of  nrdgot  a  Stone,  and  o[xg>a.\ot  the  Na¬ 
vel]  a  brawny  Piece  of  Flelh  or  (tony  Subitance  bunching 
out  at  the  Navel. 

Po'rosis  [nrcifoffif,  Gr.]  the  breeding  of  callous  or  hard 
Matter ;  alfo  a  foldering  or  knitting  together  of  broken 
Bones. 

Poro'sity  1^[poroftas,  L.]  the  having  Pores,  or  full  of 

Po'rousness  3  Pores. 

Po'rous  [porojus,  L.]  full  of  Pores. 

Porphy'rians  [fo  called  of  Porphyry]  a  Name  given  to 
the  Arians  in  the  4th  Century. 

Porphyrocene'tes  [of  Purple,  and 

Gr.  born,  i.  e.  born  in,  or  of  the  Purple]  a  Name  given  to 
the  Children  of  the  Ealtern  Emperors. 

Po'rphyry  [porphyritis,  L.  of  srofpt/fiTMf,  Gr.]  a  Kind 
of  fine  reddilh  Marble,  fpotted  with  white. 

Po'rpojs  [porcus pifees ,  i.  e.  a  Hog-Filh]  a  Sea-Hog. 

I°,RRACL  "?[prob.  of  porrum,  L.  porreau,  F.  a  Leek] 

o  rrige  Decodtion  of  Flelh,  or  any  Edible. 

Po'ttage  >  1 

Po'rrenger  } [^prrage,]  a  Veffel  for  Broth,  ifc. 

Porra'ceous  [of  porruniy  L.  a  Leek]  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  Nature  of  a  Leek. 

Porre'ction,  a  ftretching  forth,  L. 

Porrk'tans,  a  religious  Sedt,  Followers  of  Gilbert  dela 
Porree  Bilhop  of  Pointers,  who  for  admitting  (as  fome  fay)  a 
phyfical  Diltindtion  between  God  and  his  Attributes,  was 
condemn’d  in  the  1 2th  Century. 

Port  [prob.  of portare,  L.  to  carry]  Mien,  Gellure,  ifc. 

Port  [portus,  L.]  a  Place  or  River  where  a  Ship  may 
ride  fafely. 

Port  [with  Navigators]  an  Inlet  of  the  Sea  between  the 
Land,  with  good  Anchorage,  where  a  Ship  may  ride  fecure 
from  Storms. 

Port  Lajl  [of  a  Ship]  the  fame  as  Gun-Wale. 

Port  [with  Sailors]  the  Larboard  or  left  Side  of  the 
Ship. 

To  heel  a  Port  [Sr<t  Phrafe]  is  ufed  of  a  Ship  w'hen  lhe 
does  not  fail  upright,  but  leans  to  the  left  Side. 

The  Port,  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Seignior  at  Conftan- 
tinople. 

Port  Holes  [in  a  Ship]  fquare  Holes  thro’  which  the 
great  Guns  are  thruft  out. 

Port  Men  [in  the  Town  of  Ipfwich]  12  Burgeffes;  alfo 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cinque- Ports. 


Port  Ropes  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  Ropes  which  ferve  to  hale 
up  the  Ports  of  the  great  Guns. 

To  Port  the  Helm  [5V<r  Phrafe ]  is  to  put  the  Helm  on 
the  Larboard  or  left  Side  of  the.  Ship. 

Po'rtable  [portabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  born  or  carried. 

Po'rtable  Barometer,  a  Barometer,  fo  contrived  that  it 
may  be  carried  from  Place  to  Place,  without  being  put  out 
ol  Order. 

Po'rtableness,  Capablenefs  of  being  carried. 

Po'rtage  [portaggio,  Ital.]  Money  paid  for  Carriage  of 
Goods,  ifc.  F. 

Po'rt  a  l  [ portclla ,  L.]  a  little  Gate  ;  alfo  an  Arch  over 
a  Door. 

Po'rtative  [portativus,  L.]  that  may  be  born  or  carried 
from  Place  to  Place. 

Port-Cullis  [porta  claufa,  L.  q.  d.  a  Port-clofe]  a  Sort 
of  Machine  like  a  Harrow,  hung  over  the  Gates  of  a  City 
to  be  let  down  to  keep  out  an  Enemy. 

A  Crofs  Portate  [with  Heralds]  is  a  Crols 
not  eredt,  but  lying  athwart  the  Efcutcheon  in  a 
Bend,  as  if  it  were  born  on  a  Man’s  Shoulder,  as 
in  the  Efcutcheon. 

Portegu'e,  a  Gold  Coin,  in  Value  3/.  10s. 

To  Porte'nd  [portendere,  L.]  to  forebode,  to  forelhew, 
to  foretoken. 

Po'rt  Glaive  [of  porter  to  bear,  and  glaive,  F.  a  Sword] 
a  Sword-Bearer. 

Po'rt  Grevel  PojVc -£ejiejcjfa,  &»*.]  a  Title  of  the  Go- 

Po'rt  Reve  3  vernor  of  fome  Sea-port  Towns,  and  in 
antient  Times  of  the  chief  Magillrate  of  London. 

Porte  nt  [portentum,  L.]an  Omen  or  Foreboding,  good 
or  ill  Luck,  ifc. 

Porte'ntuous  [portentofus,  L.]  ominous,  foreboding,  if;. 

Porte'ntousness  [of  portentofus,  L.  and  nefs]  Omi- 
noufnefs  of  Ill-luck  or  the  contrary. 

Po'rter  [portator,  h.porteurf  ■]  one  who  carries  Burthens. 

Po'rter  [portier,  F.  of  porta,  L.] [a  Door-keeper. 

Po'rter  of  the  Parliament,  an  Officer  who  attends  at  the 
Door  of  that  Houfe,  and  has  many  Privileges. 

Po'rter  [in  Courts  of  Juft  ice]  an  Officer  who  carries  a 
white  Wand  before  the  Juitices  in  Eyre. 

Po'rterage,  the  Hire  of  a  Porter. 

Po'rt  ess,  a  Prayer-Book,  or  Pocket-Book  of  Devotion. 

Port  Fire  [with  Ingineers ]  a  Sort  of  Fire  for  difeharging 
Cannons. 

Po'rtico  [portieus,  L.]  a  long  walking  Place,  covered 
either  with  an  arched  Roof  or  an  even  Floor  fupported  by 
Pillars. 

Portifo'rium,  the  Banner  in  Cathedrals,  antiently  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Front  of  a  Proceffion. 

Po'rtio  dura  if  mollis  [with  Anatomifts]  a  Partition  of 
the  5  th  Pair  of  Nerves  of  the  Brain,  which  is  divided  into 
two  Branches  before  its  Egrefs  out  of  the  Dura  Mater,  of 
which  the  one  is  called  Portio  dura,  and  the  other  Portia 
mollis. 

Po'rt  ion,  a  Lot,  Share,  or  Dividend  of  any  Thing;  al¬ 
fo  a  Woman’s  Dowry. 

To  Po'rtion  [of portion,  F.  ofL.]  to  divide  Pinto  or- 
tions,  to  parcel  out. 

Po'rtioner,  an  Officer  that  diftributes  the  Tithes  in  a 
College,  ifc.  alfo  one  who  officiates  in  a  Parfonage  in  his 

Turn.  .  r  •  r 

Po'rtliness  [of portare,  L.  and  nefs]  Statelinefs  in  Gei- 

ture,  Bulkinefs. 

Po'rtly,  bulky,  majeftical. 

Portma'nnimote  7  [°M  Rec.]  the  Court  of  the  Port- 

Po'rtmote  $  Men  held  in  any  City  or  Town. 

Portma'nteau  7a  Cloak-Bag  to  carry  Neceffaries  for  a 

Portma'ntle  3  Journey. 

Portma'nteau  [in  Joinery]  a  Piece  of  Work  fattened 
to  a  Wall  in  a  Wardrobe,  Armoury,  ifc.  proper  for  hanging 
Cloaks,  ifc. 

P ortoi's e  [in  Sea  Language]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  ride  a  Por- 
toife,  when  ihe  rides  with  her  Yards  ltruck  down  to  the  Deck. 

Portrai't  [with  Painters]  Pictures  of  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men,  (either  Heads  or  greater  Lengths)  drawn  from  the 
Life;  the  Word  is  ufed  to  diftinguifh  Face-painting 
from  Hiftory-painting.  > 

Portra'iture  [portrait,  F.]  a  Reprefentation  ol  a  1  er- 

fon  in  Pidture. 

To  Po'rtray  [portraire,  F.]  to  draw  or  paint  to  the 
Life ;  to  fet  out  in  a  lively  Manner. 

Free  Port  [in  Commerce]  a  Term  ufed,  ^  fignifying  a 
total  Exemption  and  Franchife  which  is  enjoy  d  by  any  Set 
of  Merchants,  for  Goods  imported  or  exported. 

6  M  Free 
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Free  Ports,  are  fuch  as  are  open  and  free  for  Merchants 
of  all  Natiorts  to  load  or  unload  their  Ships  in,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  Cuftoms. 

Ports  a 'e  Barre,  filch  Ports  that  can  be  enter'd  only  with 
the  Tide. 

Po'rtsale,  a  Sale  of  Fifti  prefently  after  the  coming  in¬ 
to  the  Haven  ;  alfo  an  Outcry  or  publick  Sale  of  any 
Commodity. 

Porthole  ^  A  Breviai7’  a  Sort  of  Mafs-Book. 

Po'saume,  a  Sackbut,  a  mufical  Inftnlment,  ufed  as  a 
Bafs  to  a  Trumpet.  / 

7iPosE  [prob  of  pofer,  F.]  to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  Non¬ 
plus. 

Pose  [Sey°re,  Sax.]  a  Rheum  in  the  Head. 

Pose'  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  a  Lion  or  any 
Bead  in  a  Podure  danding  dill,  having  all  its  four 
Feet  on  the  Ground,  as  in  the  Efcutcheon. 

Po'ring  [prob.  of  pofant,  of  pofer ,  F.  to  put] 
puzzling,  a  putting  to’ a  Non-plus. 

Po'sited  [ pofitus,  L.]  put,  placed,  laid. 

Position,  a  putting,  placing,  laying,  F.  of  L. 

Position,  or  Site ,  is  an  Affeflion  of  Place  ;  this  there¬ 
fore  is  not  Place,  nor  indeed  hath  it  any  Quantity,  as  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton  obferves. 

Position  [in  Arithmet. ]  a  Rule  in  which  any  Suppo- 
fition  or  falfc  Number  is  taken  at  pleafure  to  work  the  Que- 
dion  by,  indead  of  the  Number  fought;  and  fo  by  the  Er¬ 
ror  or  Errors  difcovered,  is  found  the  true  Number  required. 

Single  Position  [in  Arithmet.']  is  when  by  one  Pofition 
Means  is  found  to  difcover  the  true  Refolution  of  the 
Queilion. 

Double  Position  [Arithmet.]  is  when  two  falfe  Podtions 
are  neceflary  to  be  made,  in  Order  to  folve  the  Quedion 
propounded. 

Position  [with  AJirologers]  the  Refpeft  which  a  Planet 
has  to  other  Planets  and  Parts  of  an  Adrological  Figure. 

Position  [with  Logicians]  the  Ground-work  or  Foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  an  Argument  is  raifed. 

Position  [with  Philofophers]  an  Affedtion  or  Property  of 
Place,  exprefling  the  Manner  of  any  natural  Bodies  being  in 
a  particular  Place. 

Positional,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Pofition. 

Po  sitive  [ pojitivus,  L.]  ablolute,  peremptory,  certain, 
lure,  true. 

Positive  Degree  [with  Grammarians ]  is  the  fird  Degree 
of  Comparifon,  as  good,  bad,  great, /mail,  Sec.  which  fignifies 
the  Thing  Amply  and  abfolutely,  fo  as  not  to  compare  it 
with  others.  \  r 

Positive  [ Divinity ]  is  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
P  out  ions  and  Tenets  of  the  antient  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
or  is  that  which  confifts  in  the  fimple  Underdanding,  or 
expounding  the  Dogma  s  and  Articles  of  Faith,  as  contained 
in  the  facred  Scriptures,  or  explain’d  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  and  Councils,  clear  of  all  Difputes  and  Contro- 
verfies. 

Positive  Quantities  [with  Algebraijls ]  are  fuch  as  are  of 
of  a  real  and  affirmative  Nature,  having  or  fuppofed  to  have 
the  pofitive  or  affirmative  Sign,  being  greater  than 
nothing. 

A  Positive  [in  Mufick]  the  little  Organ  ufually  behind 
or  at  the  Foot  of  the  Organid,  play’d  with  the  fame  Wind, 
and  the  fame  Bellows,  and  confiding  of  the  fame  Number  of 
Pipes  With  the  large  one. 

Po'sitiveness  [of pofitive,  L.  and  nefs]  Dogmaticalnefs, 
Reiolutenefs,  Pertinacioufnels,  or  Aflu  ranee  in  aflerting  de¬ 
nying,  commanding,  £sV. 

Posi'ture  [ pofitura ,  L.]  Difpofition. 

JPo'snet  [baffinet,  F.]  a  Skillet  or  fmall  boiling  VefTel. 

Po  sse,  to  be  able  or  poflible,  L. 

poBHy" ! Thins  “  fi!J  “  be  “  "’h“  i« 

-  cmitatu.s,  i.  e.  ^  the  Power  of  the  County.  This 

in  Law  fignifies  the  Aid  and  Attendance  of  all  Knights, 
Gentlemen  Teomen  Labourers,  Servants,  Apprentices, 
and  others  above  the  Age  of  i;  Years  within  the  County 
ufed  where  Pofleffion  is  kept  upon  aforceable  Entry,  or  any 
Force  of  Refcue  ufed  contrary  to  the  Command  of  the 
King  s  Writ,  or  in  Oppofition  to  the  Execution  of  ludice 

To  Possess  [poMum,  Sup.  of  poffidere]  to  have,  to  en¬ 
joy,  orbeMaderof.  J  ’ 

Thing  E  SSI°"’  'hC  p0ir'iilng  or  abfoI“te  Enjoyment  of  any 

Tit" » 
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Possession  [in  Law]  is  when  filch  an  Eftate  is  fallen  to 
a  Perfon  ;  but  he  has  not  as  yet  entered  upon  it. 

Possession  [in  Theology]  the  State  of  a  Perfon  pofiefi’d 
by  the  Devil. 

Actual  Possession,  is  when  a  Man  aflually  enters  into 
Lands  or  Tenements  defeended  to  him. 

Possession  de  fatto  [in  Law]  is  when  there  is  an  aftuai 
and  effedtual  Enjoyment  of  a  Thing,  L. 

Possession  de  jure  [in  Law]  is  the  Title  a  Man  has  to 
enjoy  a  Thing,  tho’  it  be  fometimes  ufurped,  and  in  the 
aftual  Pofleffion  of  another. 

Unity  of  Possession  [Civil  Law]  the  fame  as  Solidation, 
as  if  a  Lord  pufehafes  a  Tenancy  held  of  himfelf  by  Herriot 
Service  ;  the  Service  becomes  extinft  by  Unity  of  Pofleffion; 
i.  e.  by  the  Signiory  and  Tenancy’s  coming  to  the  fame 
Hand. 

Posse'ssive [poffejfivus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Pofleffion. 

Posse'ssives  [with  Grammarians]  are  fuch  Adjectives  as 
fignify  the  Pofleflion  of,  or  Property  of  fomething. 

Po'sset  [prob.  of  potus,  L.  Drink]  Milk  turn’d  with  Drink. 

Possibi'litas  [in  the  Laws]  is  taken  for  an  Adi  wilful¬ 
ly  done,  and  impofibilitas  for  a  Thing  done  againfl  one’s  Will. 

Possibility  l[pofftbilitas,  L.]  Capablcnefs  of  being 

Po'ssibleness 5  done,  £sV. 

Possibility  [in  our  Law]  is  defined  to  be  a  Thing 
which  may  or  may  not  happen. 

Possibility  [in  Ethicks]  a  Non-Repugnance  to  ex- 
ifling  in  a  Thing  that  does  not  any  Way  exifl. 

Possible  [pofftbilis,  L.]that  may  be  done,  or  may  happen, 
likely. 

Moral  Possible,  is  that  which  may  be  done  by  prudent 
Perfons ;  ufing  all  the  proper  Means  they  have  for  doing  the 
fame. 

Future  Possible  [School Term]  is  that  of  a  Thing,  whofe 
Produftion  is  decreed  and  afeertained  ;  as  the  Futurition  of 
all  thofe  Events  fixed  by  the  immutable  Decree  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  Will  of  God. 

Potential  Possible,  is  that  which  is  contained  or  lies  hid 
in  its  Caufes ;  as  the  Tree  in  its  Seed,  the  Fruit  in  the 
Tree,  fsV. 

Mere  Possible,  is  that  which  might  exifl,  tho’  it  never  fhall. 

Metaphyfical  Possible,  is  that  which  may  at  leaft  be 
brought  to  being,  by  fome  fupernatural  or  divine  Power,  as 
the  Refurredlion  of  the  Dead. 

Phyfical  Possible,  is  that  which  maybe  effedled  by  a 
natural  Power. 

Post,  after,  later,  as  a  Pofl-Entry,  L. 

Post  [poflis,  L.]  a  Stake  or  Piece  of  Timber  fet  in  the 
Ground,  £3V. 

Post  [lapofle,  F.]  a  Carrier  of  Letters  by  publick  Appoint¬ 
ment. 

Post  [in  Military  Affairs]  any  Spot  of  Ground  capable 
of  lodging  Soldiers,  or  where  they  are  Rationed. 

To  Post  ?  [pofler,  F.]  to  place  or  put  into  a  Station, 

To  ride  Post^  &c.  to  ride  with  a  Poll  or  Letter-Carrier. 

To  Post  [with  Merchants]  to  transfer  an  Account  from  one 
Book  to  another. 

To  Post,  alfo  to  flick  up  or  affix  a  Writing  on  a  Poll. 

Post  of  Honour  [in  an  Army]  the  advanc'd  Guard,  is  a  Pojt 
of  Honour ;  the  Right  of  two  Lines,  is  a  Pofl  of  Honour  ; 
and  is  always  given  to  the  eldeft  Regiments ;  the  Left  is  the 
next  Poll,  and  is  given  to  the  next  Eldeft,  and  fo  on  ;  the 
Center  of  the  Lines  is  the  leaft  honourable,  and  is  given 
to  the  youngeft  Regiments. 

Advanc'd  Post  [in  an  Army]  is  a  Spot  of  Ground  feized 
by  a  Party  to  fecure  their  Front,  and  to  cover  the  Polls  that 
are  behind  them. 

Postage,  Money  paid  for  the  Carriage  of  Letters  by  the 
publick  Poll. 

Post -Office,  an  Office  for  Conveyance  of  Letters  and 
Packets  to  moll  Parts  of  England,  alfo  beyond  the  Sea. 

Post  Brachialia  [Anatomy]  are  4  fmall  Bones  which  make 
up  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. 

Post  Communion,  a  Prayer  which  the  Prieft  recites  after 
the  Communion. 

Post  diem,  a  Fee  by  Way  of  Penalty  upon  a  Sheriff,  for  his 
Neglefl  in  returning  a  Writ  after  the  Day  affigned. 

Post  diluvian,  after  the  flood;  of,  or  pert.iiningto  the 
Pofl  Diluvians,  or  thole  Perlons  who  liv’d  or  lucceeded  one 
another  after  Noah's  Flood. 

Post  Diffeifin,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  him  who,  having  re¬ 
covered  Lands  or  Tenements  upon  Default  or  Reddition,  is 
again  difleized  by  the  former  Diifeifour. 

Post  Fine  [in  Law]  a  Duty  belonging  to  the  King  fora 
Fine,  lormcrly  acknowledged  before  him  in  his  Court ;  paid 
by  the  Cognizee  after  the  Fine  is  fully  pafs’d,  fcrV. 
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Post  Term  [in  Law]  the  Return  of  a  Writ  after  the  Term, 
or  a  Fee  paid  the  Cujhs  brevium  for  filing  fuch  a  Suit  after 
Term. 

To  Postdate,  a  Writing,  is  to  fet  an  after  or  latter  Date 
upon  it. 

Po'stea,  afterwards,  hereafter,  L. 

Post e a  [in  Com.  Law.]  the  Record  of  Proceedings  by 
Niji  Prius,  in  the  Court  of  common  Pleas  after  a  Verdifl, 
i'o  called  becaule  it  begins  with  poftea  die ,  &c. 

Posterior,  that  comes  after,  latter,  L. 

Posteriority  [in  Laid]  as  a  Man  holding  Lands,  &e. 
of  2  Lords,  is  faid  to  hold  of  his  latter  by  Pojlerio- 
rity,  and  of -the  Antienter  by  Priority. 

Posteriorness  [of  poflerior,  L.  and  nefs]  a  being  after 
or  behind. 

Poste'rity  [ pofleritas ,  L.]  Children,  Offspring,  Mite, 
thofc  that  (hall  be  born  in  future  Time. 

Po'stern  [pojlerne,  F.]  a  Poftern-Gate,  a  Back-Door. 

Postern  [in  Fortification]  a  fmall  Door  in  the  Flank  of 
a  Baflion  or  other  Part  of  a  Garrifon,  to  march  in  and  out 
unperceived  by  the  Enemy,  either  to  relieve  the  Work  or 
to  make  Sallies. 

Po'sthumous  [ pofthumus ,  of  poji  after,  humus  the 
Ground,  or  humatio  an  Interment]  publifhed  after  the  Dc- 
ceafe  of  the  Author  ;alfo  born  after  the  Deceafe  of  the  Father. 

Po'sTick  [pojlicus,  L.]behind  or  on  the  Back-Side,  added, 
or  done  after. 

Po'sticum,  the  Poflern-Gate,  or  Back-Door  of  any  Fa- 
brick,  L. 

Po'stil,  a  fhort  Note  upon,  or  Explication  of  a  Text. 

Posti'lla,  a  Note  or  Remark  written  in  the  Margin  of 
the  Bible ;  or  in  any  other  Book  poflerior  to  the  Text. 

Post i'l  ion,  [poylin^,  Sax.]  one  who  rides  on  one  of 
the  foremoft  of  fix  Coach- Hories,  F. 

Po'stique  [in  Architecture]  an  Ornament  of  Sculpture  is 
faid  to  be  pofliqtte,  when  it  is  added  after  the  Work  it  felf  is 
done. 

Postli'minious,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Poflliminy. 

Postlimi'ny  [ pojiliminium ,  L.]  the  Return  of  one 
thought  to  be  dead  ;  alfo  reflored  to  his  Houfe  by  a  Hole 
thro’  the  Wall,  and  not  by  going  over  the  Threfhold,  that 
being  thought  ominous ;  alfo  a  Reftoration  from  Exile  and 
Captivity. 

To  Postpo'ne  [ poflponere ,  L.]  to  fet  behind,  to  negleft, 
to  make  lefs  Account  of. 

Postscript  [of  feriptum  written,  and  pojiea  afterwards] 
fomething  written  at  the  Bottom,  after  the  End  of  a  Let¬ 
ter,  &c. 

Postmeridian  [pofimeridianus,  L.]done  inthe  Afternoon. 

Postna'ti,  fuch  Perfons  who  were  born  in  Scotland,  after 
the  Defcent  of  that  Crown  to  King  James  I. 

Postna'tus,  the  fecond  Son,  or  one  born  afterwards,  L. 

Postri'duan  \_poJlriduanus,  L.]  done  the  next  Day  after. 

Postve'ntional  [of  poji  and  adventus,  L.]  coming,  or 
that  is  come  after. 

Postventional  [Change  of  the  Moon]  is  a  Change  hap- 
happening  after  fome  great  moveable  Feaft. 

Postula'ta,  Demands  or  Requefls ;  alfo  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  Principles  in  any  Art  and  Science,  which  are  taken  for 
granted. 

Postulate  [poflulatum,  L.]  a  Demand  or  Requeft. 

Postulate  [with  Mathematic.]  a  clear  evident  Propofi- 
tion,  wherein  it  is  affirmed  or  deny’d  that  fomething  may,  or 
may  not  be  done. 

Postula'tion,  a  requiring  or  demanding,  L. 

Postulation  [in  the  Canon  Law]  the  Nomination  of  a 
Perfon  to  a  Dignity  in  the  Church  ;  to  which  by  the  Ca¬ 
nons  he  cannot  be  elected  as  for  want  of  Age,  &c. 

Po'sture,  \_pofiure,  F.  of  pojlura,  L.]  the  Pofition  or 
Geflure  of  the  Body  ;  the  State  of  Affairs. 

Posture  [in  Painting ,  Sculpture,  &c.]  the  Situation  of 
the  Figure  with  Regard  to  the  Eye,  and  of  the  feveral  prin¬ 
cipal  Members  thereof  in  regard  to  one  another,  whereby 
the  Adtion  of  it  is  exprefs’d. 

Po'sy  \_poeJie,  L.  nronint,  Gr.]  aMotto  or  Infcription  on 
a  Ring  ;  alf  a  Nofegay  of  Flowers. 

Pot  [of  nro'neiQV,  Gr.  or  of  potus,  L.]  a  Veffel  to  drink 
out  of,  or  boil  in,  iffc.  F. 

Pot  [ old  .for.]  a  Head-Piece  for  War. 

Pot  pourre  [French  Cookery]  an  hotch  potch  of  feveral 
Sorts  of  Fowls,  larded  and  then  fry’d  in  Lard,  and  after¬ 
wards  ftew’d  with  Wine,  Spices,  fweet  Herbs,  &c. 

Po'table  [potabilis,  L]  drinkable,  that  may  be  drank. 

Po't  able  ness  [of  potabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  Capablenefs  of 
being  drank. 
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reprefented  in  the  Efcutcheon. 

Po't  age  [prob.  of  pot]  Porridge  or  Broth, 
made  of  the  Juice  of  Meat,  Herbs,  Roots,  £37. 

Potage  de  fainte  [/.  e.  Potage  of  Health]  a 
rich  Broth  made  of  Buttock  of  Beef,  Knuckle 
of  Veal,  and  Mutton  boiled  with  Capons,  Pullets,  &c. 

Potamoce'ton  [of  ntOTct[/.foy$i7uv,  Gr  ]  the  Herb  Pond- 
Weed. 

Pota'nce  7  [with  Watchmak.]  that  flrongStud  of  a  Pocket 
Pote'nce3  Watch,  >n  which  the  lower  Pevet  of  the 
Verge  plays,  and  in  the  Middle  of  which  tne  Pevet  of  the 
Crown-Wheel  runs. 


Po  i  a  toes  \_  pot  ados,  Span,  of  Battantas,  Amer.]  an  edible 
Root  firft  brought  from  America. 

Po'tence  [potent ia,  L.]  Power,  Might. 

A  crofs  Potent  [in  Heraldry]  is  of  the  Form  reprefented 
"L.  in  the  Efcutcheon. 

"LJ  Lt  Potentate  [potent at,  F.  of  poteus,  L.]  a  fo- 
J~]  p~L  vereign  Prince,  or  one  who  has  great  Power  arid 
Authority. 

Potentia,  Power,  or  that  whereby  a  Thing  is  capable 
of  adling  or  being  adted  on,  L. 

To  exift  in  Potentia  [with  Schoolmen]  denotes  that  Ex- 
ilfence whicha  Thing  has  in  aCaufe  capable  ofproducing  it  i 
but  which  has  not  actually  produced  it. 

Pote'ntial  [potenti alls,  L.]  having  a  Power  or  Poffibi- 
lity  of  adling  or  being. 

Potential  cautery  [in  Surgery]  a  Cauflick  made  of  Lime- 
flones  and  other  Ingredients. 


Potential  coldnefs  [in  Phyficks]  a  relative  Term  by 
which  we  mean,  that  fuch  a  Thing  is  not  actually  cold  to  the 
Touch ;  but  in  its  Effects  and  Operations  if  taken  inward¬ 
ly  ;  and  in  this  Senfe  a  Plant  or  Drug  is  faid  to  be  cold  in  the 
fecond  or  third  Degree. 

Potential  [with  Schoolmen]  fomething  that  has  the 
Quality  of  a  Genus. 

Potential  Mood  [in  Grammar]  a  Mood  having  the 
Signs  may,  can,  might.  See. 

Potentia'lity  J[of  potcntialis,  L.  and  nefs]  Powerful- 

Pote'ntialness^  nefs.  Efficacy,  a  Power  or  Poffibility 
of  adling  or  being. 

Potenti'alia  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  Wild-Tanfey  or 
Silver-Weed. 

Po'tentness,  Mightinefs,  Powerfulnefs. 

Pote'rium  [in  Botany]  a  Sort  of  Thifllc. 

Pot-gun,  q.  d.  a  Pop-Gun. 

Po'ther  [prob.  of  polhEron,  Tent.]  a  Buflle,  a  Stir. 

Po'tion,  a  Draught  of  Liquor,  L. 

Po’ttace  [ potagio ,  Itali]  Broth  of  Meat,  Herb,  iffe. 

Po'tter  [potter,  F.]  a  Maker  or  Seller  of  Earthen 
Veffels. 

To  Potter  [poteten,  Du.]  to  flir  or  diforder  any  Thing. 

Po'ttle,  an  Englijh  Meafure  containing  2  Quarts. 

Po'tsherd  [of  Pot  and  Fceajyo,  Sax.]  a  Piece  of  a 
broken  Earthen  Veffel. 

Po'tulent  [potulentus,  L  ]  pretty  much  in  Drink. 

Pouch  [pocca.  Sax.]  a  Purfe,  a  Bag. 

Pouches  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  bulk  Heads  in  the  Hold  for 
flowing  Coin,  Goods,  iffe.  that  it  do  not  fliift  from  one  to 
another. 

Po'verty  [ paupertas ,  L.  pauvrete,  F.]  poor  State  and 
Condition. 

Poverty,  a  Goddefs  adored  by  the  Pagans,  but  more 
out  of  Fear  than  Love  :  They  believe  her  to  be  the  Mother 
of  Induflry  and  good  Arts. 

Po'verty  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefenfed  like  a  Fury 
with  a  pale  and  fierce  Countenance,  and  ready  to  defpair. 

Pouder  [poudre,  F.]  See  Powder. 

Pou'lets  mignons  [in  Cookery]  a  Difh  of  roafled  Chick¬ 
ens,  larded  and  barded  with  thin  Slices  of  Bacon. 

Pou'lterer  [poulalier,  F.]  a  Seller  of  Fowls. 

Pou'ltis  [of  puls,  pultis,  L.  Pulfe]  a  Medicine  to  be 
laid  on  Swellings,  iffe. 

Pou'ltry  [of  poulet,  F.]  all  Sorts  of  tame  Fowls. 

Pou'nce,  a  Sort  of  Powder,  which  being  rubbed  on  Pa¬ 


per  makes  it  bear  Ink  the  better. 

Pounce  [a  Word  framed  from  the  Sound]  as  the  Pounce 

of  a  Gun.  . 

Pou'nced  [prob.  of  punftatus ,  L.  pointed]  having  Ta¬ 
lons  or  Claws,  as  a  Jlrong  pounced  Eagle,  iff c ■ 

Pounces  [with  Falconers]  the  Talons  or  Claws  of  a  Bird 
of  Prey. 

To  Pouncy  [ old  Word]  to  jag  or  cut  in  and  out. 


Poun* 
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^ound  [of  pyntem,  Sax.  to  inclofej  an  Inclofure  for 
flray’d  Bealls ;  efpecially  where  Cattle  dillrained  for  a  Trefpafs 
are  detained  till  they  are  redeemed. 

To  Pound  [ponian.  Sax.]  to  beat  in  a  Mortar. 

To  Pound  [pjn'oan,  Sax.]  to  Ihut  up  in  a  Pound. 

A  Pound  averdupoiz  [pon°  or  pun^,  S<?x.]  the  Weight  of 
1 6  Dunces. 

Pound  Troy,  contains  i2  Ounces. 

A  Pound  Sterling  is  20  Shillings ;  a  Pound  Scotch  is  20 
Pence  ;  a  Pound  Irifi:  is  I  5  Shillings. 

Clofe  Pound,  fuch  an  one  as  the  Owner  cannot  come  to 
for  the  fame  Purpofes,  as  fome  clofe  Houfe,  Fortrefs,  &c. 

Overt  or  open  Pound,  is  one  built  upon  the  Lord’s  Waite, 
and  thence  called  the  Lord’s  Pound  ;  alfo  Backfides,  Court- 
Yards,  Pallure- Grounds,  &c.  fuch  as  the  Owner  of  the 
Cattle  impounded  may  come  to  and  ,give  them  Meat,  with¬ 
out  Offence  of  their  being  there,  or  his  coming  thither. 

Pou'ndage,  a  Fee  paid  to  the  Pounder  of^Cattle  j  alfo  a 
Duty  of  i  s.  in  the  Pound,  or  20  s.  Value  of  Merchandize, 
imported  or  exported,  paid  to  the  King. 

Pou'ndgace  [of  punb  &7X.]  the  Rate  allowed  for  the 
collcfting,  &c.  of  Money,  fo  much  per  Pound, 

Pounda'cium,  the  Liberty  of  pounding  Cattle. 
Pou'nder,  a  great  Gun  denominated  according  to  the 
Weight  of  the  Ball  it  carries,  as  a  6,  1 2,  or  24  Pounder. 
Poupeto'n,  a  Puppet  or  little  Baby. 

Poupeto'n  [in  Cookery]  a  Mefs  made  of  Pigeons,  Quails, 
Bacon,  £f)V.  drefs’d  in  a  Stew-pan,  with  a  Ragoo  in  the 
Middle,  and  a  Godivoe,  (a  peculiar  Farce  of  Huff’d  Meat) 
on  the  Top,  the  whole  drefs’d  between  2  Fires. 

Poupie'ts  [in  Cookery]  a  Mefs  or  Difli  of  Victuals  made 
of  Veal  Steaks,  Slices  of  Bacon,  £sV.  and  a  good  Farce  rol¬ 
led  up  and  roafted,  being  wrapt  up  in  a  Paper. 

Pour  faire  proclamee,  See.  a  Writ  commanding  the 
Mayor,  Sheriff,  &c.  to  proclaim  that  none  call  Filth  into 
Ditches,  or  other  Places  near  adjoining. 

To  Pour  [ incert .  Etyrn.]  to  empty  any  Liquid  oat  of  one 
Veffel  into  another,  itfe.  , 

Pour -Party  \Law  Term]  as  to  make  Pourparty, is  to  fever 
and  divide  thole  Lands  of  Partners,  which  before  Partition 
they  held  jointly  and  pro  indivifo. 

Pour -Seijir,  See.  is  a  Writ,  whereby  the  King  feizes  up¬ 
on  Land,  which  the  Wife  of  his  Tenant  deceafed  had  for 
her  Dowry. 

Pourcou'ntrel,  a  Fifh  that  has  a  great  many  Feet,  and 
changes  its  Colour  like  the  Place  where  it  is ;  the  fame  as 
Polypus. 

Pourcou'ntrel  \Hieroglyphically]  was  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
covetous  Mifer,  that  ferapes  together  the  Wealth  of  this 
World,  becaufe  it  is  a  greedy  Fifh  that  fwallows  all  that 
comes  next  to  it,  when  it  is  hungry. 

Pourfi'l,  Side -Ways,  as  a  Face  drawn  in  inpourfil,  i.e. 
Side-Ways. 

Pourmena'de.  See  Promenade. 

Pourpre'sture  [in  Law]  is  when  a  Man  occupies 
unjuftly  any  Thing  that  belongs  to  the  King  ;  alfo  an  En¬ 
croachment  on  the  King’s  High-Way,  Grounds,  Rivers, 
&c.  F. 

Pou'rsuivant,  a  King’s  Meffenger,  attending  upon  him 
in  his  Wars,  or  at  the  Council-Table,  Exchequer,  &c.  to 
be  fent  upon  any  Occafion  or  Meffage. 

Poursuivant,  at  Arms,  a  King’s  Meffenger  that  is  fent 
or  employ’d  in  martial  Caufes. 

Poursuivants  at  Arms  [in  antient  Times]  were  Gentle¬ 
men  ;  alfo  who  attended  the  Heralds  in  order  to  their  Promo¬ 
tion  to  that  Office,  to  which  they  could  not  rife  before  7 
Years  Attendance,  and  officiating  for  them  in  preparing  and 
affigning  Tournaments,  &c. 

Pourvey'ance,  the  providing  Corn,  Fuel,  Victuals, 
and  other  Neceffaries  for  the  King’s  Houfe. 

Pourvey'er,  an  Officer  who  provides  as  before. 
Pouzzo'l,  a  reddilh  Earth  ufed  in  Italy  for  Sand. 
Pow'der  [ poudre ,  F.]  any  Thing  beaten  or  ground  very 
fmall. 

Pow'der ing-tub  [of  poudrer,  F.  and  prob.  of  fobbr, 
Du.]  a  Tub  for  falting  Meat ;  alfo  a  Salivation  or  Courfe 
of  Phyfick,  for  Cure  of  the  French  Pox. 

Gun  Po'wder,  a  Compofition  of  Salt  Petre,  Brimftone, 
and  Charcoal. 

GotPowder  Treafon  Day,  a  Fcftival  obferved  annually 
on  the  5th  of  'November  for  the  Deliverance  of  K.  'James  I. 
and  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  afTembled,  from 
being  blown  up  with  Gun-powder,  and  the  People  from  a 
barbarou»  intended  Maffacre. 


Jefuits  Powder,  the  Quinquina,  or  Jefuits  Bark 
Powder  Chejls  [on  Ship-board] wooden  triangular  Chefts, 
fill’d  with  Gun-powder,  Pebble-ltones,  or  the  like,  fet  on 
fire  when  a  Ship  is  boarded  by  an  Eneihy,  which  foor. 
makes  all  clear  before  them. 

Po'wder  Room  [in  a  Ship]  a  Place  in  the  Hold  where  the 
Powder  is  flow’d. 

Po'wderings  [in  Architecture]  Devices  ufed  for  the 
filling  up  of  any  void  Space  in  carved  Work;  alfo  in  E- 
fcutcheons,  Writings,  tsc.  as  to  be  powder'd  with  Ermins. 

Power  [pouvoir,  F.  pote/las,L.  of  pojfum.  L.]  Ability, 
Authority,  Force,  natural  Faculty ;  a  Sovereign  Prince  or 
State. 

Legifiative  Power,  is  that  which  is  employ’d  in  tranferi- 
bing  general  Rules  of  Aftion. 

Judiciary  Power,  is  that  which  determines  the  Contro- 
verfies  of  Subjefts,  by  the  Standard  of  the  Rules  of  Legifla- 
tive  Power. 

The  Power  of  God  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  exprcfled  by 
the  God  Janus ,  with  three  Heads  and  one  Body,  but  ha¬ 
ving  neither  Hands  nor  Feet,  becaufe  Almighty  God  go¬ 
verns  all  Things  only  by  his  Wifdom  and  Pleafure,  and 
needs  no  vifible  Members  to  aft  in  the  World,  and  produce 
his  Wonders.  And  to  exprefs  the  Effefts  of  God’s  Power 
in  Nature,  the  Egyptians  painted  a  Man  with  a  Multitude  of 
Hands,  flretching  them  out  upon  the  World. 

Power  of  the  County.  See  Poffe  Comitatus. 

Power  of  a  Glafs  [in  Opticks]  is  the  Diflance  of  the  Con¬ 
vexity  from  its  folar  Focus. 

Power  [of  an  Hyperbola]  is  the  fixteenth  Part  of  the 
conjugate  Axis,  or  the  one -fourth  Part  of  the  Square  of  the 
Semi-conjugate  Axis ;  or  it  is  equal  to  a  Reftangle  under 
the  one-fourth  Part  of  the  Sum  of  the  Tranverfe  Axis,  and 
Parameter. 

Pow'erkul  [of  pouvoir,  F.  and  full]  potent,  mighty. 

A  Pow'erful  Prince  [Hieroglyphically]  was  represented 
by  a  Serpent  in  an  Orb,  carefully  looking  to  every  Tiling 
within  its  Sphere,  L. 

Pow'erfulness,  Mightinefs. 

Pgw'erless  [of  pouvoir,  F.  and  lefs]  without  Power. 
Powers  [in  Mechanicks]  the  fix  Ample  Machines,  viz. 
Lever,  Ballance,  Screw,  Axis  in  Peritrochio,  Wedge ,  and  Pully. 

Powers  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Rcfult  of  a  Combination  and 
Union  of  effential  Oils  with  the  Spirit  of  a  Plant,  in  which 
all  the  principal  Vertues  of  it  are  fuppofed  to  be  contained. 

Powers  in  fcedal  JuJlice,  a  Right  which  the  Lord  has 
to  reunite  to  his  Fief,  a  dependant  Fee  held  of  him,  when 
the  Vaffal  has  alienated  it,  upon  reimburfing  the  Money 
given  for  it,  &c. 

Powers  [in  Theology]  the  lixth  Order  in  the  Hierarchy 
of  Angels,  called  Seraphims. 

Powers  [in  Arithmet.]  the  Produce  of  a  Number  mul- 
tiply’d  into  itfelf,  as  9  is  the  fecond  Power  of  3,  27  the 
third  Power,  8 1  the  fourth  Power,  and  fo  on. 

Pow'ers  [in  Algebra]  are  Numbers  arifing  from  the  fqua- 
ring  or  Multiplication  of  any  Number  or  Quantity  by  itfelf, 
and  that  Number  by  the  Root  or  Number  again,  and  this 
third  Produft  by  the  Root  again,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum,  as 
2,  4,  6,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  fsV.  where  2  is  called  the 
Root  or  firfl  Power,  4  the  Square  or  fecond  Power,  8  the 
Cube  or  third  Power,  16  the  Biquadrate,  or  fourth  Power, 
£sV.  and  thefe  Powers  in  Letters  or  Species  are  exprefs’d  by 
repeating  the  Root  as  often  as  the  Index  of  the  Power  ex- 
prelfes ;  thus  a  is  the  Root,  or  firft  Power,  a  a,  the  Square 
or  fecond  Power,  aaa  the  Cube,  aaaa  the  Biquadratc,  isfe. 
and  to  avoid  the  Tedioufnefs  of  repeating  the  Root,  they  arc 
often  put  down  thus,  a  1,  az,  a 3,  a\.  See. 

Pow'ers  of  Lines  [in  Geometry]  are  their  Squares* 

Pow'ers  of  Quantities  3  Cubes,  &e.  or  other  Multipli¬ 
cations  of  the  Parts  into  the  Whole,  or  of  one  Part  into 
another. 

To  Pow't  [prob.  of  bonder,  F.]  to  put  out  the  Lips,  and 
look  fullen  or  furly. 

Pow't,  a  Fifh  otherwife  called  a  Sea-Lamprey. 

Pox  [of  pocca,  Srfx\]  a  Difeafe,  as  the  Small  Pox,  &c. 
French  Pox,  a  contagious  Difeafe  cont rafted  by  a  poifonous 
Humour  ufually  in  Cottion,  and  manifelling  it  i’elf  in  Ulcers 
and  Pairs. 

Poy  [with  Rope-Dancers]  a  Pole  wherdtoith  they  poife  or 
llay  themfelves. 

Poy'ning’s  Law ,  an  Aft  of  Parliament  made  in  Ireland , 
by  King  Henry  VII.  whereby  all  the  Statutes  of  Force  ia 
England,  were  made  of  force  in  Ireland,  which  before  that 
Time  were  not. 
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Pr a'ct iCAELt  [  prattle  able,  F.  of  prattttcus,  L.]  that 
may  be  praclifed. 

Pra'cticableness,  Capablenels  of  being  pra&ifcd, 
done  or  effected. 

Pr  a'ctical  ?  [pratticus,  L.  of  T^UKTiKof,  Gr.]  of,  or 

Pra'ctick  5  pertaining  to  Practice. 

Prac'ticaln ess  [of  prattique,  F.  and  nefs]  Prafticable- 
nefs. 

PractIck,  the  practical  Part  of  any  Art  or  Science. 

Practick  [of  Scotland ]  the  Courfe  of  pleading  the  Law, 
or  the  Rules  of  Court  in  that  Kingdom. 

Pra'ctice  [ pratique ,  F.  of  pr  attic  a,  L.  of  TquKTtKy 
Gr.]  aftual  Exercife  ;  alio  Ufage,  Cuftom,  &c. 

Pra'ctice,  the  Profeffion  of  a  Phyftcian,  Surgeon, 
Lawyer,  £?V. 

Practice  [in  Arithmetic f]  a  Method  for  the  more  fpce- 
dy  and  eafy  refolving  Queftions  pertaining  to  the  golden 
Rule,  or  Rule  of  3. 

Practice  [in  Law]  the  Way  or  Method  of  a  Court  of 
Judicature  of  proceeding  in  Law  Suits. 

To  Practice  [ pratticare ,  L.]  to  put  into  praflice,  to 
^jxercife  a  Profeffion. 

To  Practice  upon ,  to  endeavour  to  bring  over,  to  win 
or  draw  into  one’s  Hands,  to  tamper  with,  to  corrupt  or 
bribe. 

Practi'tioner  [pratician,  F.]  one  who  praftifes. 

•  Praea'damites,  thofe  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  which 
fome  People  have  fancied  to  have  lived  before  Adam. 

Praea'dami'tical  [of  pra,  L.  before,  and  Adam]  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Opinions  of  the  Praeadamites. 

Praea'mble  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  the  Beginning  of  an  Aft 
of  Parliament  which  ffiews  the  Intent  of  the  Makers  of  the 
A6t,  and  the  Mifchiefs  or  Inconveniences  they  would  reme¬ 
dy  or  prevent  thereby. 

Praea'mbulatory,  of,  Or  pertaining  to  a  Preamble, 
Fore -running. 

Theological  Praebend,  one  who  is  affedted  with  a  Doftor 
of  Divinity,  in  each  cathedral  and  collegiate  Church  in 
France ,  to  preach  on  Sundays  and  read  Lectures  3  Times  a 

Week.  . 

Prae'cipe  in  Capite  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lffutng  out  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  for  a  Tenant  who  held  of  the 
King  in  chief,  as  of  his  Crown,  and  not  as  of  any  Honour, 
Caftle,  or  Manour,  L. 

Praecipe  quod  reddat  [in  Law]  a  Writ  of  great  Divernty 
both  in  its  Form  and  Ufe,  extending  as  well  to  a  Writ  of 
Right,  as  to  others  of  Entry  or.Poffeffion. 

Praeco  [among  the  Romans]  a  publick  Cryer,  L. 

Praeco'gnita,  Things  fore-known,  L. 

Praeco'nomy  [praconium,  L  ]  a  Report,  a  Commen- 

Prae'cony  5  dation. 

Praeco'rdia  [in  Anatomy]  the  Parts  about  the  Heart, 
the  Heart  Strings ;  alfo  the  Bowels  contained  in  the  Cheft. 

Prak'cox  [in  Botan.  Writ-]  early  ripe,  which  dowers 
or  bears  Fruit  early,  L. 

Praecurso'res,  Forerunners,  L. 

Prae'datory  [pradatorius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
robbing,  pillaging,  or  plundering. 

Praedi'cament  [with  Logicians]  a  certain  Clafs,  or  de¬ 
terminate  Series  or  Order,  in  which  fimple  Terms  or  Words 
are  ranged:  Of  thefe  there  are  ufually  reckoned  10  Heads, 
viz.  Subjlance,  Accident ,  Quantity,  Quality,  Attion,  Pajfton,  Re¬ 
lation,  the  Situation  of  Bodies,  as  to  Place,  their  Duration, 
as  to  Time,  their  Site  or  Pofition,  and  their  Habit  or  exter¬ 
nal  Appearance.  •  c 

Praeficae*  mourning  Women  Hired  at  funeral  Solemni- 
ties  to  praife  the  Dead  ;  they  made  Lamentations,  beat  their 
Breads,  and  put  on  mournful  Countenances,  to  excite  others 

to  mourn,  L.  . 

Prae'fine  [Law  Term]  the  Fine  which  is  paid  upon 
fuing  out  the  Writ  of  Covenant. 

Praefocatio  uterina  [with  Pbyjic.]  the  Suffocation  of 
the  Womb,  L. 

Prae'mium,  a  Reward  or  Recompence,  L. 

Praemunie'ntes,  Writs  lent  to  every  particular  Bifhop 
to  come  to  Parliament,  beginning  Pramunientes. 

Praemuni're.  Sec  Premunire. 

Praekg'men  [among  the  Romans]  a  proper  Name  prefixed 
to  the  general  Name  of  the  family,  as  Caius,  Marcus,  Sc  c. 

Praepara'ntia  [in  Medicine]  Medicines  which  digeft  or 

ripen,  L. 

Praeparantia  va/a  [in  Anatomy]  the  fpermatick  Veins 
and  Arteries,  which  go  to  the  Teiticles  and  Epididymes. 
The  Antients  gave  them  this  Denomination,  fuppofing 
their  Office  to  be  to  prepare  the  Seed  ;  but  modern  Anato- 
mifts  have  difeovered  that  they  have  no  fuch  Ufe. 


PraepO situs  fatri  tubiculi,  an  Officer  among  the  Romans , 
whofe  Office  was  to  attend  the  Chamber  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  to  take  Care  of  his  Bed  and  Apparel ;  and  in  that  at  the 
Performance  of  any  Ceremonies  he  marched  next  after  the 
Matter  of  the  Horfe-Guards ;  feems  to  be  the  fame  in  Dig¬ 
nity  with  our  Lord  Chamberlain,  L. 

Praepositus  villa  [old  Rec.]  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
chief  Officer  of  the  King,  in  a  Manour,  Town,  Village, 
or  Reeve  ;  as  the  Conftable  or  petty  Conftable  of  a  Town. 

Praepositus  ecclefue,  a  Church-Reeve,  or  Warden. 

Praepo'situs  villa  [in  Law]  the  Conftable  of  a  Town 
or  petty  Conftable ;  alfo  the  Reeve  or  Bailiff  of  the  Lord 
of  a  Manour,  L. 

Praepu'tium  [Anatomy]  the  Fore-Skin  that  covers  the 
Nut  of  a  Man’s  Yard  ;  alio  the  Fore-Part  of  the  Clitoris  in 
Women,  L. 

Praesentare  ad  ecclefiam  [old  Rec.]  fignifies  a  Patron’s 
fending  or  placing  an  Incumbent  in  the  Church,  L. 

Prae'sepe  [in  AJlronomy]  3  nebulous  Stars  in  the  Sign 
Cancer. 

Praese'pia  [Anatomy]  the  Holes  of  the  Jaws,  in  which 
the  Teeth  are  fet,  L. 

Praesta'tio  [old  Rec.]  Purveyance. 

Praesta'tio,  a  performing  or  paying,  L. 

Praestigiae,  certain  magical  Enchantments  or  Tricks, 
whereby  fome  pretended  to  drive  away  Difeafes,  L. 

Praeter  naturam,  befides  Nature,  L. 

Praete'xta  [among  the  Romans]  a  Robe  or  long  white 
Veft  with  a  purple  Border  worn  by  the  Magiftrates,  Prietts, 
and  Senators,  upon  folemn  Days,  and  alfo  by  Children.  See 
Pretexta. 

Praetextata  comadia,  a  Comedy  or  Play,  where  thofe 
who  had  a  Right  to  wear  the  Pratexta,  as  Kings  and  Ma¬ 
giftrates,  were  reprefented  on  the  Stage  ;  whereas  common 
and  mean  Perfons  who  were  introduc’d  in  the  Play  were  cal¬ 
led  Togati. 

Praetores  JErarii  [among  the  Romans]  Officers  of  the 
Treafury  or  Exchequer,  L. 

Pragma'tical  [in  Philofophy]  practical,  mechanical, 
problematical. 

Pragmatical  Santtion,  an  Ordinance  made  by  Charles 
VII.  King  of  France,  Anno  1438,  in  an  Affembly  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  containing  a  Regulation  of  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Difcipline,  in  conformity  to  the  Canons  of  the  Council 
of  BaJU. 

PRA'GMATiCALNBSs7[of  pragmaticus,  L.  of  Gr.  and 

Pragma'ticness  bufy,  meddling  Humour  in 

other  Mens  Affairs ;  Saucinefs. 

Pragma'tick  [srfet^MtfT/jcof,  of  'xqHyput-,  Gr.  a  Caufe, 
a  Quarrel]  overbufy  in  other  Perfons  Aftairs  ;  faucy,  arro¬ 
gant. 

Praise  [prutf,  Teut.  and  Dan.]  Commendation!  alfo 
an  aferibing  Glory  to. 

Praise-zcwV/^  [of  puts,  and  JJjiTic,  Sax.]  deferving 
JPraife. 

ToPrai'se  [prufer,  Dan.]  to  give  Praife  to,  to  com¬ 
mend  ;  alfo  to  appraife  or  value  Goods. 

^Pra'nce  [prob.  of  prangen,  Teut.  to  ffiew  oftentati- 
tioufly]  to  throw  up  the  Fore-Legs  as  Horfes  do  when  they 
caper,  tread  loftily  and  wantonly ;  or  when  they  bound  and 
carry  themfelves  ftately. 

Prancer,  a  prancing  Horfe.  _ 

J  Prank  [prob.  of  ptonefc,  Du.  Oftentation]  a  Ihrewd 

or  unlucky  Trick.  , 

Pra'nking  up  [of  prangni,  Teut.  to  ffiew  ottentatioufly] 
afetting  off,  decking,  trimming  up,  adoring.. 

Pra'sina  bilis  [with  Phyjicians]  a  Diftemper  in  the 
Gall,  when  it  turns  green,  of  the  Colour  of  a  Leek,  L. 

Pra'sion  [nrfoloiov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Hore^Hound. 

Prasoi'des  [of  a  Leek,  and  i/d'®-,  Form]  a 

precious  Stone,  of  the  Colour  of  Leeks,  a  Kind  of  Topaz. 

Prason  Gr.]  a  Leek  j  alfo  a  Kind  of  Sea- Weed, 

green  as  a  Leek,  L. 

To  Prate  [praten,  Du.]  to  talk  over  much,  idly  or 

C  *1  r 

TrVtensis,  e,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  which  grows  in  Mea- 

Pra'tique?  a  Communication  of  Commerce,  which  the 

Pra'ctick  ^Mafter  of  a  Merchant-Veffel  obtains  in  the 

Port  it  arrives  in.  .  ,  _  ^  f  , 

Pratique,  a  Licence  to  traffick  m  the  Ports  of  Italy, 
upon  a  Bill  of  Health  ;  i.  e.  a  Certificate  that  the  Place 
from  whence  he  came  is  not  annoyed  with  any  infectious 

Difeafe. 

6  N  Pra" 


&  pRATTLi  [of  pratcrt,  with  the  frequentative  Aug¬ 
ment  tle\  to  talk  or  or  chat,  as  Children  do. 

A  Pra'ttler  [ Hieroglyphically]  is  reprefented  by  a  Graf- 
hopper,  becaufe  it  is  never  quiet  in  Summer,  but  fills  the 
Air  with  its  importunate  finging.  This  Creature  did  repre- 
fent  an  Egyptian  Divine  ;  becaule  that  tho’  it  lings,  it  has  no 
*Tongue,  and  therefore  is  to  be  admired  ;  fo  thefe  Men  that 
attained  to  fuch  excellent  Perfections,  as  the  Knowledge  of 
God  and  fuperiour  Beings,  by  dark  Hieroglyphicks  and 
fignificant  Shadows,  did  require  no  lefs  Efteem  and  Admira¬ 
tion. 

Pratum  falcabile  [ old  Rec.]  a  Meadow  or  mowing 
Ground. 

Pra'vity  [ pravitas ,  L.]  Corruption  of  Manners,  Lewd- 
nefs,  Naughtinefs. 

Prawn,  a  fmall  Shell-Fifh. 

Praxi'dica,  a  ‘Heathen  Goddefs,  whofe  Office  was  to 
affign  Men  juft  Bounds  and  Meafures  for  their  Actions  and 
Difcourfes.  In  Painting  or  Carving,  Ihe  was  never  repre¬ 
fented  by  any  more  than  a  Head  only,  to  intimate  the  Pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  Underftanding  ;  and  the  Sacrifices  offered 
to  her,  were  only  the  Heads  of  Victims.  Her  Temples  had 
no  Coverings,  to  intimate  the  Neceffity  there  is  for  Perfons 
to  have  their  Eyes  up  to  Heaven,  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
a  fteady  Condudl  of  Life,  and  to  denote  her  divine 
Original . 

To  Pray  [ precar i,  L.  frier,  F.]  to  entreat  or  befeech. 

Pray'er  [ priere ,  F.]  a  Requeft  or  Defire,  efpecially  fuch 
as  is  put  up  to  God  himfelf. 

Common  Prayer,  the  publick  divine  Service,  with  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

To  Preach  [predicare ,  L.  precher,  F.]  to  deliver  a  Ser¬ 
mon  or  Difcourie ;  to  infift  upon  a  Dodlrine  or  Tenet. 

Pre'acher  [precheur,  F.j  one  who  preaches. 

Prea'chment  [preche,  F.]  a  Sermon. 

Prea'mble  [pr  earn  bale,  F.  of  L] 

Prea'mbulary  [preambularius,  L.]  foregoing. 

Pre'bend  ?  [ prebendarius ,  L.  of  prebendo  auxilium , 

Pre'bendary  5&c.  i.  e.  from  affording  Affiftance  or 
Advice  to  the  Bifhop  or  Dean]  a  Perfon  who  has  a  Prebend, 
/.  e.  an  Endowment  in  Land,  or  a  Sort  of  Benefice  or  Por¬ 
tion,  that  every  Canon  or  Member  of  a  collegiate  Church 
receives  for  his  Maintenance  ;  alfo  that  Portion  which  a  Pre¬ 
bendary  receives  out  of  the  Eftate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegi¬ 
ate  Church. 

Preceptorial  Prebend,  a  Prebend  the  Revenues  whereof 
are  appointed,  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Preceptor  or  Mafter, 
for  the  Inftruflion  of  Youth,  gratis. 

Golden  Prebend  [of  Hereford ']  one  of  the  28  minor  Pre¬ 
bendaries,  who  has  the  firft  Canon’s  Place  that  falls  ex  officio, 
fo  called  becaufe  he  had  the  Altarages,  in  Refpeft  of  the 
Gold  commonly  given  there. 

Simple  Prebends,  are  fuch  as  yield  no  more  but  the  Re¬ 
venue. 

Prebends  [with  Dignity ]  are  fuch  as  have  Jurifdiflion 
joined  with  them. 

Preca'riae  [old  Reed]  certain  Days  Works  that  the  Te¬ 
nants  of  fome  Manours  were  bound  to  do  for  their  Lord  in 
Harveft  Time,  called  alfo  bind  or  biden  Days. 

Preca'ricus  \_precarius,  L.]  gotten  by  Favour,  or  held 
by  Courtefy,  at  the  Will  and  Plealure  of  another. 

Precarious  [in  Civil  Lazv] granted  to  one  upon  Entrea¬ 
ty,  to  ufe  fo  long  as  the  Party  thinks  fit. 

Preca'rious  [in  Commerce ]  is  a  Kind  of  Trade  carried 
on  between  2  Nations  at  War,  by  the  Intervention  of  a 
Third  at  Peace  with  them  both. 

Precarious  [in  Jurifprudence ]  a  Fund  or  Stock,  where¬ 
of  a  Perfon  has  not  the  full  Propriety,  whereof  he  cannot 
difpofe  abfolutely,  and  which  is  moft  of  it  borrowed. 

Preca'riousness  [  of  precarius,  L.  ]  Slendernefs  of 
Title,  fmall  Affurance,  Dependence  on  Courtefy,  Hu¬ 
mour,  (Ac. 

Precar ium  nomcn  [Ant.  Deeds ]  a  precarious  Title  to  an 
Eftate,  at  the  Will  and  Pleafure  of  the  Lord. 

Precaution,  Caution,  Warning,  or  Heed,  either  given 
or  ufed  before-hand,  L. 

To  Prf/caution  [precautioner,  F.  to  forewarn,  (Ac. 

Pre'ce  partium  [in  Lazo]  the  Continuance  of  a  Suit,  by 
the  Confent  of  both  Parties. 

Preceda'neous,  going  before. 

To  Prece'de  [precedere,  L.]  to  go  firft  or  before;  alfo 
to  excel,  furpafs,  or  go  beyond. 

Precedence  ?  [of  precedence,  L.]  a  taking  Place  be- 
Prece'dency^  fore  another,  a  Rank,  a  Place  of  Ho¬ 


nour  which  a  Perfon  is  intitled  to,  in  Companies,  in  walking 
or  fitting. 

Prece'dent  [precedent,  L.]  going  before. 

PreceDent  [in  Laws]  an  original  Writing  or  Deed  to 
draw  others  by. 

A  PreceDent  Book,  a  Book  containing  Inftruftion, 
Rule,  LefTon,  Examples  or  Authorities  to  follow  in  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Determinations  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice. 

Precedents,  or  Draughts  of  Deeds,  Conveyances,  (At . 
for  the  Ufe  of  Attornies,  (Ac. 

PreceDlency  [of  precellere,  L.]  Excellency  above 
another  Thing. 

P rece'ntor  [precentor  L.]  he  that  begins  the  Tune  in 
a  Cathedral,  a  Chanter. 

Prece'pt  [praeceptum,  L.]  a  Command,  Injunflion,  F. 
Pre'cept  [in  Lazo]  a  Command  in  Writing,  fent  out  by 
a  Magiftrate  for  the  bringing  of  a  Perfon  or  Record  before 
him  ;  alfo  a  Provocation  or  Inftigation  whereby  one  Man 
incites  another  to  commit  a  Felony. 

Prece'ptive  [ preceptivus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  Precepts. 
Prece'ptor  [preceptor,  L.]  a  Teacher,  a  Tutor. 
Prece'ptories  [ preceptoria ,  L.]  Benefices  in  antient 
Times  pofTeffed  by  the  more  eminent  Sort  of  Templets, 
whom  the  chief  Mailers  created. 

Prece'ssion  [preceffio,  L.]  an  advancing  or  going 
before. 

Prece'ssion  of  the  Equinoxes  [Afronomy]  is  the  advan¬ 
cing  or  going  forwards  of  the  equinottial  Points  :  for  the 
Equinoxes,  by  a  very  flow  and  infenfible  Motion,  change 
their  Place  going  backwards  or  Weftward,  contrary  to  the 
Order  of  the  Signs. 

Preci'nct  [precinflus,  L.]  a  particular  Jurifdiflion, 
within  which  feveral  Parifhes  are  comprehended ;  alfo  a 
Parcel  of  Land  encompaffed  with  fome  River,  Hedge,  (Ac. 
Pre'cious  [precieux,  F.]  of  great  Price  or  Value. 
Pre'ciousness  [of precieux,  F.  and  nefs]  Valuablenefs. 
Pre'cipe  in  Capite,  a  Writ  lying  where  the  Tenant  who 
holdeth  of  the  King  in  chief  is  put  out  of  his  Land,  L. 

Pre'cipice  [precipice,  F.  of  praeceps  locus,  L.]  a  fteep 
Place,  dangerous  to  go  upon. 

Preci'pitant  [precipitant,  L.]  hafty,  rafh,  alfo  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Preci'pitant  [with  Chymifts]  is  a  Term  which  they 
apply  to  any  Liquor,  which  being  poured  on  a  DifTolution, 
feparates  what  is  there  diffolved,  and  makes  it  precipitate. 

Pr eci'pit antness  [of  praecipitans,  L.]  Rafhnefs,  Hafli- 
nefs,  Unadvifednefs. 

Preci'pitate  [precipitatus,  L.]  rafh,  hafty,  unadvifed. 

To  Preci'pitate,  [precipiter,  F.  of  L.]  to  throw  or  call 
down  headlong,  to  hurry  or  haften  over  much. 

To  Preci'pitate  [with  Cbymifts]  is  to  feparate  a  Matter 
which  is  diffolved  fo  as  to  make  it  fettle  at  the  Bottom. 

Preci'pitate  [in  Chymiftry]  any  Subftance  which  is 
gotten  out  of  the  Pores  of  a  Menftruum  in  which  it  was  dif¬ 
folved,  and  by  fome  Means  is  made  to  fall  down  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  theVeffel. 

Green  Preci'pitate,  a  Mixture  of  the  DifTolution  of 
Mercury  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Red  Preci'pitate,  is  Mercury  diffolved  in  Spirit  of 
Nitre  ;  and  when  the  Moifture  is  evaporated,  the  Fire  is 
increafed  gradually  ’till  the  Matter  turns  red. 

Pbilofopbical Preci'pitate,  is  made  with  running  Mer¬ 
cury  put  into  a  Matrafs,  and  fet  in  a  Sand-heat  for  40  Days, 
or  ’till  all  the  Mercury  is  reduced  to  a  red  Powder.  This  is 
called  Precipitate  per  fe. 

White  Preci'pitate,  is  Mercury  diffolved  in  Aqua  fortis , 
or  Spirit  of  Nitre,  ’till  it  finks  to  the  Bottom,  and  is  of  a 
white  Colour. 

Precipita'tion  [precipitatio,  L.]  Rafhnefs,  Hurry,  too 
great  Hafte. 

Precipita'tion  [in  Chymifry]  is  the  falling  or  caufing 
to  defeend  the  Particles  of  any  metalline  or  mineral  Body, 
which  are  kept  fufpended  in  that  Menftruum  which  dif¬ 
folved  it,  by  the  pouring  in  of  fome  AJkalizate,  (Ac. 
Preci'pitous  [preceps,  L.j  rafh,  over-hafty. 

Pre  ciput  [in  Jurifprudence]  an  Advantage  pertain¬ 
ing  to  any  one  in  a  Thing  that  is  to  be  divided ;  or  a 
Portion  taken  off  or  fet  by  in  his  Favour,  before  the  Divi- 
fion  is  made.  "" 

Preci'pitium  [o( praeceps,  L.]  a  Punifhment  inflidled  on 
Criminals,  by  calling  them  from  fome  high  Place  or  Rock. 

Pr eci's e  [precifus,  L.]  ftiff,  formal,  finical,  affedled ; 
alfo  exaft,  particular  ;  alfo  nice,  fcrupulous. 

Preci'ssness  [o i precifton,  F.  and  nefs]  Stiffnefs,  For- 

malnefs. 


malnefs,  Finicalnefs,  Affeftednefs,  Exaftednefs,  Scrupu- 
loufnefs,  Particularnefs. 

Precisians  \_praeciji,  L.]  Perfons  ovcr-fcrupulous  in 
Points  of  Religion. 

Precision  [ School  Tern']  the  fame  as  Abftraftion. 

Precocni'tion  [ pr recognition  L.]  Fore  knowledge. 

To  Preconcei've  [of  pre  and  concevoir,  F.  or  pra  and 
concipere ,  L.]  to  take  up  an  Opinion  or  Conception  before¬ 
hand. 

Preconcep'tion,  a  Notion  or  a  Prejudice  taken  up  be¬ 
fore-hand. 

Precon  is  a'tion  [in  the  Confiftory  at  Rome]  a  Declara¬ 
tion  or  Propofition  made  by  the  Cardinal-patron  of  a  Pcrfon 
nominated  by  fome  Prince  to  a  Prelatefhip. 

To  Pr eco mi's e  [presconizare,  L.  preconifer ,  F.]  to  make 
a  Report  in  the  Pope’s  Confiftory,  that  the  Party  prelented 
to  a  Benefice  is  qualified  for  the  fame. 

To  Preconsi'gn  [of prae  and  confgnare,  L  ]  to  make  over 
before-hand. 

A  Precontract  [of  pra  and  contratlus,  L.j  a  Bargain 
made  before  another,  or  a  former  Bargain. 

Precursor  [pracurfor ,  L.]  a  Forerunner,  a  Meffenger 
fent  before-hand. 

Pre'datgry  \_praedatorius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
Robbing. 

Predecessor, one  who  was  in  an  Office  or  Employment 
before  another. 

Predecessors  \praedeceffbres,  L.]  thofe  that  went  before, 
as  Anceftors,  Fore-fathers,  (pc. 

To  Predestinate  \_praedcffinatum,  L.]  to  decree  or  or¬ 
dain  what  lhall  come  after. 

PredeStinari an,  one  who  believes  or  maintains  the 
Doftrine  of  Predeftination. 

PredeStination^  fore-ordaining  or  appointing,  F.  of  L. 

Predestina'tion  [in  Theology]  a  Judgment  or  Decree 
of  God,  whereby  he  has  refolved  from  all  Eternity,  to  fave 
a  certain  Number  of  Perfons,  hence  called  Eledl. 

Predestina'tion  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  Concatenation 
of  fecond  Caufes  appointed  by  Providence  :  By  Means 
whereof.  Things  are  brought  to  pafs  by  a  fatal  Neceffity  ; 
contrary  to  all  Appearance,  and  maugre  all  Oppofition. 

Predetermina'tion,  a  determining  afore-hand. 

Predetermination  [with  Schoolmen]  that  Concur¬ 
rence  of  God  which  makes  Men  aft,  and  determines  them 
in  all  their  Aftions  both  good  and  evil. 

To  Predetermine  [of  pre  and  determiner ,  F.  of  pra 
and  determinare,  L.j  to  determine,  judge,  or  appoint  before¬ 
hand. 

Pre'dial  Tithes  [in  Law]  are  fuch  as  are  paid  of  Things 
arifing  and  growing  from  the  Ground  only. 

Pre'dicable  \_praedicabile,  L.j  that  may  be  told  or  fpo- 
ken  of  abroad. 

Pre'dicable  [in  Logick]  a  general  Quality,  or  an  Epi¬ 
thet  which  may  be  predicated  of,  or  apply’d  to  feveral 
Subjefts. 

Pre'dicables  [with  Logicians]  are  called  Univerfals,  and 
are  in  Number  5,  viz.  Genus,  Species,  Proprium,  Differentia, 
and  Accidens. 

A  Predi'cament  \_praedicamentttm,  L.]  a  Clafs,  or  Or¬ 
der  of  Beings,  or  Subftances  ranged  according  to  their 
Natures. 

Predi'caments  [with  Logicians]  are  in  Number  10, 
viz.  Subjlance ,  Accident,  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  Action, 
Paffion,  the  Situation  of  Bodies  as  to  Place,  their  Duration 
as  to  Time,  and  their  Habit  or  external  Appearance. 

To  be  in  the  fame  Predi'cament  [a  Phrafe]  is  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  fame  Circumftances,  or  in  the  fame  Condition. 

Prebicame'niTal,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  Predicament. 

Pre'dicant  \_praedicans,  L.]  preaching. 

Pre'dicant  Friars,  are  fuch  as  by  their  Orders  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  preach. 

To  Pre'dicate  [preadicare,  L-]  to  publilh  or  affirm  any 
Thing  of  a  Subjeft. 

Pre'dicate  [ praedicatum ,  L.]  the  latter  part  of  a  logical 
Propofition,  or  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the.  Subjeft,  as 
When  we  fay  John  is  a  Sailor,  the  Word  Sailor  is  called  the 
Predicate,  becaufe  it  is  fpoken  or  affirmed  of  the  Subjeft 
John. 

Pre'dication,  a  preaching  or  crying  up,  F.  of  L. 

To  Predi'ct  [ praediftum  of  paerdicere,  L.J  to  foretell 
Things  to  come. 

Predi'ction  \_pradittio,  L.]  a  Prophecy,  or  foretelling 
of  a  Thing. 

Tc  Predispo'se  [of  pre  and  difpofer,  F.  or  pra  and  df- 
ponere,  L.J  to  difpofe  before- hand. 


Predo'minancy  ?  [of  predotniner,  F.]  a  being  p*e- 

Predo'minantness  ^dominant,  an  over-ruling  Quali¬ 
ty,  prevailing,  having  fome  Superiority  over  fome  other. 

Predo'minant,  over-ruling  or  fuperior. 

Predy  the  Ship,  fignifies  to  make  ready  to  fail  or  to  fight, 
by  clearing  her  Decks,  Guns,  &c. 

Predy  the  Hold  [<SVn  Phrafe]  means,  lay  or  flow  every 
T  hing  there,  in  its  due  Order  and  proper  Place. 

Pre-elected  [ pra-eleAus ,  L.j  chofen  before. 

Pre-ele'ction,  a  choofing  before-hand. 

Pre-e'minence  7  \prae-eminhitia,  L.J  an  advantageous 

Prehe'minence  5  Quality  or  Degree  above  others. 

Pre'-eminentness  [ pre-eminence ,  F.  of  prae-esninentia » 
L.]  an  exceeding  of  others  in  Quality  or  Degree. 

Pre-emption,  a  firft  buying,  or  buying  before  others,  L. 

Pree'ning  [with  Naturalijls]  the  Aftion  of  Birds,  in 
cleaning,  compofing  and  trimming  their  Feathers,  to  enable 
them  to  glide  more  eafily  thro’  the  Air.  For  this  Ufe,  Na¬ 
ture  has  furnifhed  them  with  two  peculiar  Glands,  which 
iecrete  an  unftuous  Matter  into  an  Oil-Bag  perforated,  out 
of  which  the  Bird  on  Occafion  draws  it  with  its  Bill. 

Pre-enca'ged  [of  pre  and  engage,  F.]  engaged  before¬ 
hand. 

Pre-enca'gement,  an  Engagement  or  Promife  made 
before-hand. 

To  Pre-exi'st  [of prae  and  exiflcre,  L.J  to  exift,  have  a 
being  before. 

Pre-existence  [of  pros  and  exiffentia,  L.J  the  State  of 
a  Thing  aftually  in  being  before  another. 

Pre-existent  [of  pra  and  exiffer.s,  L.J  exifting,  or  be¬ 
ing  before  another. 

Pre-exi'stentness,  a  Being  pre-exiftent. 

A  Preface  [ prafatio ,  L.]  a  Note  or  Adrertifement  in 
the  Beginning  of  a  Book,  to  facilitate  the  underftanding  of  it. 

To  Pre'face  [ praefatio,  of praefari,  L.  to  fpeak  before] 
to  make  a  preparatory  Introduftion  to  a  Difcourfe. 

Pre'fatory  [of  praefatio,  L.J  pertaining  to  a  Preface. 

Pre'fect  [ praefettus ,  L.J  a  Roman  Magiftrate. 

Pretorian  Pre'fect  \_praefettus  praetor ii,  L.]  a  Comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  Pretorian  Bands  among  the  Romans ;  who 
had  the  Command  not  only  of  the  Guards,  but  alfo  of  the 
Armies,  and  adminifter’d  Juftice  ;  the  foie  Management  of 
Affairs  being  left  to  them  by  the  Emperors. 

Pre'fect  of  the  City  \Urbis  praefettus,  L.]  a  Governor 
of  the  City  of  Rome,  who  governed  it  in  the  Abfence  of  the 
Confuls  and  Emperors :  His  Office  was  to  take  care  of  the 
civil  Government,  Provifions,  Building,  and  Navigation  ; 
he  was  the  proper  Judge  in  the  Caufes  of  Patrons,  Freemen 
and  Slaves. 

Prefecture  [ praefeElura ,  L.J  the  Government  or  chief 
Rule  of  a  City  or  Province. 

To  Pre'fer  \_preferre,  L.  preferer,  F.]  to  efteem  above 
or  fet  more  by ;  to  advance  or  promote  ;  alfo  to  bring  in, 
fpeaking  of  a  Bill,  Indiftment,  or  Law. 

Pre'ferable  \_preferable,  F.J  that  is  to  be  preferred,  of 
made  choice  of  before  another. 

Pre'ferableness,  Quality  of  deferving,  to  be  preferred 
before  others. 

Pre'ference,  the  Value  or  Efteem  of  one  Thing  before 
anotherj  alfo  the  Choice. 

Preferment  [of  praeferre,  L.  and  ment]  Promotion, 
Advancement. 

To  Prefi'curate  7  \_praefigurare,  L.J  to  reprelent  by 

To  Prefi'gure  5  Figure,  to  fignify  before. 

Pre'fine  [ Law  Term]  that  Fine  which  is  pay’d  in  filing 
out  a  Writ  of  Covenant. 

To  Pre'fix  \_praefixum  of prafgere,  L.]  to  fix  or  put  be¬ 
fore  ;  alfo  to  appoint. 

Pre'gnantness  7  [°f  pragnans,  L.  and  nefs]  a  being 

Pre'gnancy  5  great  with  Child;  alfo  [Ipoken  of 
Evidence  or  Proof]  Strength;  alfo  [of  Invention,  Wit, 
Judgment,  ipc-]  Ripenefs,  Quicknefs,  Sharpnefs. 

Pre'gnant  [ pragnans ,  L.]  being  great  with  Child; 
alfo  of  a  prompt  and  ready  Wit,  F. 

Pre'gnant  [with  Botaniffs]  full  as  a  Bud,  Seed,  or  Ker¬ 
nel  that  is  ready  to  fprout. 

Pregusta'tion  \_praeguflatio,  L.]  a  Tailing  before-hand. 

To  Pre'judge  \_praejudicare,  L.  prejuger,  F.J  to  judge 
before. 

Pre'judjcate  [praejudicatus,  L.]  proceeding  from  re- 
judice. 

Pre'judication  \_praejudicatio,  L.J  a  Judging  before¬ 
hand  ;  a  being  byaffed  ;  alfo  a  Precedent  at  Law. 

Prejudice  [ praejudicium ,  L.J  a  ralh  Judgment  before 
a  Matter  is  duly  confidered  or  heard :  Prepoffeifion,  a  falfe 
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potion  or  Opinion  of  any  Thing  conceived  without  a 
previous  due  Examination  thereof;  alfo  Injury,  Hurt, 
Damage. 

To  Prejudice  [ prejudicer ,  F.]  to  biafs  a  Perfon  in  his 
Opinion  of  another  ;  alfo  to  injure  or  hurt. 

Prejudicial  [of  prejudiciable,  F.  of  praejudicium.  L.] 
injurious,  hurtful. 

Frejudi'cialness  [of  prejudicial  Injurioufnefs,  [Ac. 
Preke,  aKindofFiffi. 

Pre'lacy  \_prelature,  F.]  the  Dignity  of  Office  of  a 
Prelate. 

Pre'late  \un  prelate ,  F.  of praeldtus,  L.  i.  e.  preferred 
before  others]  a  Clergyman  advanced  to  a  high  Station  in 
the  Church;  as  a  Patriarch,  Archbiffiop,  Biffiop,  &c. 
f_'  Pre'late  [of  the  Garter ]  the  firft  Officer  of  that  noble 
Order,  and  as  antient  as  the  Order  itfelf. 

Prela'tical,  of,  or  belonging  to  Prelates. 

Prela'ture  1\prcelatura ,  L.  prelature,  F.]  the  State 
Prela'teship  5  °r  Dignity  of  a  Prelate. 

Prele'ction  [praleftio,  L.]  a  Ledfure  or  Leffon;  a 
Reading  or  Difcourfe  made  in  publick  on  any  Art  or  Science. 
Preli'bation  \_prcelibatio,  L.]  a  Fore-tafte. 
Preliminaries  [ preliminaries ,  F.  of  pro;  before,  and 
linen  a  Threlhold,  /,.]  thofe  Things  which  go  before  the 
main  Matter ;  the  firft  Steps  in  a  Negotiation,  or  other 
important  Bufmefs. 

A  Preliminary,  fomething  to  be  examined,  difpatehed 
or  determined  before  an  Affair  can  be  decided  or  treated 
on  thoroughly  and  to  purpofe. 

Pre'lude  [ praludium ,  L.]  the  preparatory  Mufick  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  play  ;  a  Flourifh  or  Voluntary  ;  alfo  (figu¬ 
ratively)  an  Entrance  upon  Bufinefs. 

To  Pre'lude  [ praludere,  L.  preluder,  F.]  to  flouriffi  be¬ 
fore  or  make  a  Prelude,  to  play  an  irregular  Air  off  Hand, 
to  try  if  the  Inftrument  be  in  Tune,  and  to  lead  into  the 
Piece  to  be  play’d. 

Pre'ludio  [in  Mu.  Books ]  a  Prelude,  much  the  fame  as 
Overture,  Ital. 

Pre'ludious,  preparatory. 

PremaTure  [ pramaturus ,  L.]  ripe  before  their  Time 
and  Seafon,  untimely,  coming  too  foon. 

Prematu'reness?  [pramaturitas,  L.]  early  Ripenefs,  or 
Prematu'rity  5  Ripenefs  before  the  Time. 

To  Preme'ditate  [prameditari,  L.  premediter ,  F.]  to 
think  upon,  mufe  or  contrive  before-hand. 

Preme'ditatedness  [ prameditatus ,  L.  and  nefs\  the 
being  thought  upon  or  contrived  before-hand. 

Preme'ditation,  the  Afl  of  premeditating,  F.  of  L. 

To  PREMrsE  [prtemijfum,  L.]  to  fpeak  or  treat  of  before, 
by  way  of  Introduction  or  Preface. 

Pre'mises  [premises,  F.]  Things  fpoken  of,  mentioned, 
or  rehearfed  before. 

Premises  [in  Law\  the  Lands,  Tenements,  [Ac.  before- 
mentioned  in  an  Indenture,  Leafe,  [Ac. 

Premises  [in  Logick ]  the  two  firft  Propofitions  of  a 
Syllogifm. 

Pre'mium  [ premium,  L.]  a  Reward  or  Recompence. 
Premium '[in  Commerce ]  that  Sum  of  Money  given  to  an 
Infurer  for  the  infuring  the  Safe  Return  of  a  Ship  or  Mer¬ 
chandize. 

To  Premo'nish  [ prcemonere ,  L.]  to  forewarn. 
Premoni'tion  [ pramonitio ,  L.  a  giving  warning,  orad- 
vifing  before. 

Premonstrate'nses,  an  Order  of  regular  Canons,  ob- 
ferving  St.  Auflin' s  Rules. 

Premo'tion  [ School  Term ]  the  Adtion  of  co-operating 
with  the  Creature,  and  determining  him  to  aft. 

Phyjical  Premotion  [with  fome  Schoolmen\  is  a  Comple¬ 
ment  of  the  nftive  Power,  whereby  it  paffes  from  the  firft  to 
the  fecond  Adi;  i.  e.  from  a  compleat,  and  next  Power  to 
the  Aftion. 

Premunie'ntes,  Writs  fent  to  every  Bilhop  to  come  to 
Parliament,  warning  him  to  bring  with  him  the  Deans  and 
Arch-Deacons,  one  Proftor  for  each  Chapter,  and  2  for  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocefs. 

Premu'nire,  a  Writ  that  lies  where  one  Man  fues  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  fpiritual  Court  for  any  Thing,  that  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  King’s  Court,  for  which  great  Punilhments  are 
ordained  by  feveral  Statutes,  viz.  that  he  lhall  be  out  of  the 
King’s  Proteftion,  imprifoned  without  Bail  or  Mainprife,  till 
he  have  made  a  Fine  at  the  King’s  Will,  and  that  his  Lands 
and  Goods  lhall  be  forfeited,  if  he  appear  not  within  two 
Months. 

To  run  one  felf  into  a  Premunire,  is  to  take  a  ready 
Courfe  to  involve  one’s  Self  in  Trouble  and  Perplexity. 


To  incur  a  Premunire  7  [Lam  Terms]  is  to  incur  the 
To  fall  into  a  Premunire  5  fame  Punilliment  as  was  to  be 
inflidted  upon  the  Tranfgrefi’ors  of  a  Law,  made  in  the  i6th 
Year  of  King  Richard  II.  commonly  termed  the  Statute  of 
Premunire,  which  reftrained  the  Ufurpation  of  the  Pope,  in 
difpofing  Church  Livings  in  England,  and  alfo  other  Abufes ; 
the  Penalty  of  this  Law  was  then  perpetual  Baniffiment 
Forfeiture  of  Lands,  Goods,  and  Chattels. 

Premuni'tion  [ preemunitio ,  L.]  a  fortifying  or  fencing 
before-hand. 

Pre'nder  ?  [Law  Term ]  the  Power  or 

Things  lying  in  Prender  £  Right  of  taking  a  Thing  be¬ 
fore  it  is  offered. 

Prender  de  baron,  an  Exception  to  difable  a  Woman  for 
purfuing  an  Appeal  of  Murder  againft  the  Killer  of  her 
former  Husband  ;  taken  from  her,  Ihe  having  married  a 
Second. 

Prenomina'tion  [ prajiominatio ,  L.]  a  nominating  or 
naming  before. 

Preno'tion  \_preenotio,  L.]  a  Foreknowledge,  a  Notice  or 
Knowledge  preceding  fome  other  in  Point  of  Time,  L. 
Prentice.  See  Apprentice. 

Preoccupied  [ preoccup'e ,  F.]  poffeffed before  another. 
Preoccupa'tion  \_preeoccupHtio,  L.]  a  poffeffing  or  enjoy¬ 
ing  before  ;  alfo  Prepoffeffion  or  Prejudice. 

To  Pr  eorda i'n  [ prasordinare,  L.]  to  ordain  before-hand. 
Preo'rdinate  [ praordinatus,  L.j  fore-ordained. 
Preordination,  an  Ordaining  before. 

Prepara'tion  [ preeparatio ,  L.]  a  preparing  or  making 
ready  before-hand  ;  alfo  Provifion  made  for  fome  Enterprize 
or  Defign. 

Preparation  [in  Pharmacy]  is  the  Way  or  Method  of 
compounding  and  ordering  Medicines  for  feveral  Ufes. 
Prepa'rative,  ferving  to  prepare. 

Preparatory  [ praparatorius ]  by  Way  of  Preparation. 
To  Prepa're  [ praeparare,  L.  preparer,  F.]  to  get  or  make 
ready,  to  provide  ;  to  fit,  or  fit  up  ;  alfo  to  difpofe  or  incline 
a  Perfon  to  a  Thing. 

Prepe'nsed  [praepenfus,  L.  prepenfe,  F.]  Forethought, 
premeditated,  as  prepenfed  Malice,  prepenfed  Murther. 

Prepo'nderance,  an  outweighing ;  a  pondering  or  con- 
fidering  before-hand. 

To  Preponderate  \_praeponderare,  L.]  to  outweigh  or 
down  ;  to  be  of  greater  Worth  or  Value  ;  alfo  to  weigh  in 
Mind,  to  deliberate,  to  conlider. 

Preposition  [ praepofitio ,  L.  a  putting  before]  Parts  of 
Speech  in  Grammar,  fo  called  becaufe  fet  before  a  Noun. 

Prepo'sitor  \_praepojitor,  L.]  a  Scholar  appointed  by 
the  Mafter  to  overlook  the  reft. 

To  Preposse'ss  [of  prae  and  poffejfum,  to  prevent,  to  fill 
the  Mind  beforehand  with  Prejudice,  to  biafs. 

Prepossession,  Prejudice  a  being  biaffed,  F.  of  L. 
Prefo'sterous  [ praepofterus ,  L.]  having  the  wrong  End 
forward,  topfy-turvy  j  alfo  unnatural. 

Prepo'sterousness,  the  having  the  wrong  End  forward, 
Abfurdnefs,  contrariety  to  Nature  or  Cuftom. 

Prepu'ce  [ praeputium ,  L.]  the  Fore-Skin  of  a  Man’s 
Yard,  F. 

Prero'cative  [ praerogativa ,  L.]  a  fpecial  Privilege,  or 
peculiar  Pre-eminence  or  Authority  above  others. 

King's  Prerogative,  that  Power  and  Privilege  that  the 
King  hath  over,  not  only  other  Perfons,  but  over  the  or¬ 
dinary  Courfe  of  the  common  Law  in  Right  of  his  Crown. 

Archbijhop's  Prerogative,  a  fpecial  Pre-eminence, 
which  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  Turk  have  in  cer¬ 
tain  Cafes  above  ordinary  Bifhops. 

Prero'gative  Court,  a  Court  belonging  to  the  Arch¬ 
biffiop  of  Canterbury ,  wherein  all  Wills  are  proved,  and  Ad- 
miniftrations  granted,  that  belong  to  the  Archbifhop  by  his 
Prerogative. 

P  re's  a  [in  Mu.  Books ]  a  Character  called  a  Repeat,  Ital. 

To  Presa'ge  [ praefagire ,  L.]  to  apprehend  before -hand, 
to  divine,  to  betoken,  to  foretel. 

Presa'ge  \_prcefagium,  L.]  an  Augury,  a  Sign  or  Token 
lhewing  what  will  happen. 

Presbi'tae  ['tr^nrEuvct,  Gr]  fuch  Perfons,  who  by  old 
Age  or  other  Accidents  have  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  fo  flat, 
that  the  produced  vifual  Rays  pals  the  Retina  before  they 
unite,  whereby  there  can  be  no  diftindt  Vilion,  fince  the  di- 
ftindt  Bafe  falls  too  far  off  beyond  the  Retina.  Such  fee 
Things  diftant  clearly,  but  Things  near  at  hand  confufcdly. 

Presbutia  [7r%i<r@wri£,  Gr.]  Dimnefs  of  Sight  in 
Things  nigh  at  Hand. 

Pre'sbyter  [crfsff£fi7!f(GK  Gr.]  an  Elder. 
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Presbyte'ri  an,  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Presbyterians 
or  their  Principles. 

Presbyte'rianism  [of presbyterien,  F.J  the  Principles, 
l$c.  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Presbyte'rians,  a  Party  of  Non-Conformifts,  fo  called 
from  their  admitting  of  Lay-Elders  into  their  Church-Go¬ 
vernment. 

Presbyte'rixjm  [ant.  Deeds ]  the  Choir  or  Chancel,  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  a  Place  let  apart  for  the  Bifhop  and 
other  Clergy,  while  the  Laity  were  to  be  in  the  Nave  or 
Body  of  the  Church. 

Presby'tery  [presbyteratus,  L.  of  -jrf eaySu'TSf ov,  Gr.] 
Elderfliip,  Priefthood ;  alfo  Church-Government  by  Elders: 
An  AlTembly  of  the  Orders  of  Presbyters  with  Lay-Elders, 
for  the  Excrcife  of  Church  Difcipline. 

Prescience  [ praefeientia ,  L.]  Fore-knowledge,  that 
Knowledge  that  God  has  of  Things  to  come. 

To  Prescribe  \_praefcribere ,  L.]  to  order  or  appoint. 

To  Prescribe  againfl  an  Aftion  [in  Laid]  is  not  to  be 
liable  to  it,  for  want  of  being  fued  within  the  Time  limited 
by  Law. 

Prescript  [praeferiptum,  L.]  an  Order. 

Prescription,  ordering;  alfo  limiting,  determining. 
Prescription  [in  Law]  a  Right  or  Title  to  any  Thing, 
grounded  upon  a  continued  Poffeffion  of  it  beyond  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  Man. 

Presrci'ption  [with  Phyjicians ]  the  Aft  or  Art  of  af- 
figning  a  proper  and  adequate  Remedy  to  a  Difeafe. 

Extemporaneous  Prescription,  is  fuch  as  a  Phyfician 
frames  of  himfelf  pro  re  nata,  according  to  the  Circumftan- 
ces  of  the  Patient. 

Officinal  Prescription,  is  what  the  Phyfician  preferibes 
as  to  the  ordering  thofe  Medicines,  they  keep  by  them  ready 
prepared  according  to  their  Difpenfatory. 

Presence  [ praefentia ,  L.]  a  being  prefent  in  a  Place, 
at  hand,  or  in  fight;  alfo  Countenance,  Looks,  CSV. 
Present,  a  free  Gift,  F. 

Present  Tenfe  [with  Grammarians]  is  that  which  fpeaks 
of  the  Time  that  now  is,  as  I  write. 

To  Prese'nt  [ praefe?itare,  L.  prefenter,  F  ]  to  make  a 
Prefent,  to  offer  or  give  a  Gift ;  alfo  to  name  to  a  Bene¬ 
fice  ;  alfo  to  bring  an  Information  againfl  one. 
Presentation  [ praefentatio ,  L.]  the  Aft  of  prefenting. 
Presenta'tion  [in  Canon  Law]  the  Aft  ofa  Patron  no¬ 
minating  and  offering  his  Clerk  to  the  Bifhop  or  Collator, 
to  be  inftituted  in  a  Benefice  of  his  Gift. 

Presentee'  [in  Canon  Law]  a  Clerk  prefented  by  a  Pa¬ 
tron  to  the  Collator. 

Presentia,  Prefents,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  given 
praefenti  intejlato,  and  who  it  is  prefumed  will  be  Heir. 

Pre'sentness  [of  prefant,  F'.]  the  being  prefent,  Readi- 
nefs. 

Presentment  [in  Law]  a  bare  Declaration  or  Report, 
made  by  Jurors  or  fome  other  Officers,  as  a  Juftice,  Con- 
ftable.  Searcher,  CSV.  of  an  Offence  inquirable  in  the  Court, 
to  which  it  is  prefented. 

Preservation  [praefervatio ,  L.]  a  preferving  or 
keeping. 

Preservative  [ preftrvativus ,  L.Jof  a  preferring  Qua¬ 
lity. 

Prese'rvative  [praefervativum,  L.]  a  Remedy  made 
ufe  of  to  keep  off  a  Difewe. 

To  Prese'rve  [praefervare,  L.]  to  keep,  to  guard  or  de¬ 
fend  from  Mifchief ;  to  order  Fruits  as  Confeftioners  do. 
Prese'rves,  Fruits  ordered  by  Confeftioners. 
‘TsPresi'de  [ praefidere ,  L.]  to  be  Ruler  or  Chief;  to 
have  the  Government,  Care  or  Management  of  either  Per- 
fons  or  Things. 

Presidency  [prefldence,  F.]  the  Place  or  Office  ofa 

Prefident. 

Pre'sident  [praefes  or  praeji dens,  L.J  a  Governor, Over- 
feer,  or  chief  Manager,  F. 

President  [in  Law]  the  King’s  Lieutenant  of  a  Pro¬ 
vince. 

Lord  Pre'sident  [of  the  Kings  Council]  a  great  Officer 
of  the  Crown,  whofe  Office  is  to  attend  upon  the  Sovereign 


Press  ?  [PjieoI'iT,  Sax.  a  Pried]  an  initial  Syllable  iri 
Prest  S  proper  Names,  fignifies  Pried,  as  Prcfton ,  Pre- 
Jlonbury,  &c. 

A  Press  [preffie,  F.J  an  Inflinment  or  Machine  for  preP 
fing ;  alfo  a  Crowd,  a  Throng. 

To  Press  upon  the  Hand  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe  is  faid 
fo  to  do,  when  either  thro’  the  Stiffnefs  of  his  Neck,  or 
from  an  Ardour  to  run  too  much  a-head,  he  firetches  his 
Head  againfl  the  Horfeman’s  Hand,  refufes  the  Aid  of  the 
Hand,  and  withflands  the  Effefts  of  the  Bridle. 

To  Press  a  Horfe  forward,  is  to  affifl  him  with  the  Calves 
of  the  Legs,  or  to  fpur  him  to  make  him  go  on. 

Pressing  to  Death.  See  Pein forte  C5  dure. 
Pre'ssingness,  Urgentnefs. 

Pre'ssure  [preffiura,  L.j  an  urging  Affiiftion,  or  Mif- 
fortune,  a  preffing  Calamity. 

Pre'ssure  [with  the  Cartefians]  a  Kind  of  Motion  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  imprefied  and  propagated  thro’  a  fluid  Medium. 

Prest  [prob.  of praefto ,  L.  ready]  a  Duty  in  Money  to 
be  paid  by  the  Sheriff  upon  his  Account  in  the  Exchequer; 
or  for  Money  left  or  remaining  in  his  Hands,  F. 

Prest  Money  [of praefto,  L.  ready,  or preji,  F.]  a  Sum  of 
Money  which  binds  thofe  who  receive  it  to  be  ready  at 
Command  at  all  Times :  Earned:  Money  commonly  given 
to  a  Soldier  when  he  is  lifted. 

Prest  Sail  [Sea  Language]  is  when  a  Ship  carries  all  the 
Sail  fhe  can  poifibly  crowd. 

Presta'tion  Money,  a  Sum  of  Money  paid  annually  by 
Archdeacons,  and  other  Dignitaries,  to  their  Bifhop,  prto 
exteriori  jurisdiftione. 

Pre'ster  [crfHrif*  Gr.]  a  Meteor  confifting  of  an  Exha¬ 
lation  thrown  from  the  Clouds  downwards,  with  fuch  Vio¬ 
lence  as  that  it  is  fet  on  Fire  by  the  Collifion. 

Pre'stesa  [in  Riding  Academies]  fignifies  Readinefs,  and 
imports  the  Diligence  of  a  Horfe  in  working  in  the  Manage. 

PresTi'giation,  [praejligiatio,  L.]  a  deceiving,  jug¬ 
gling,  a  playing  Legerdemain. 

Prestigious  [of praefligibfus,  L.]  after  a  juggling  Man¬ 
ner;  pertaining  to 

Presti'ges,  Illufions,  Impoftures,  juggling  Tricks,  L. 
Pre'stimony  [Canon  Law]  a  Fund  or  Revenue  fettled 
by  a  Founder  for  the  Subfiftence  of  a  Prieft,  without  being 
erefted  into  any  Title  of  Benefice,  Chapel,  Prebend,  or  Pri¬ 
ory,  nor  fubjeft  to  any  but  the  Patron  and  thofe  he 
appoints. 

Presti'ssimo  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  extreme  faft  or 
quick,  Ital. 

Pre'sto  [in  Mu.  Books]  faft  or  quick,  Ital. 

Presto  [with  Jugglers]  a  Word  ufed  in  their  pretended 
Conjurations,  and  fignifies  quickly. 

Presto  prejlo  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  very  faft  or 
quick,  Ital. 

Men  Presto  [in  Mu.  Books]  not  too  quick,  Ital. 

Non  Trap  Presto  [in  Mu.  Books]  not  too  quick,  Ital. 

To  Presu'me  [praefumere,  L.]  to  imagine,  think,  con¬ 
jecture,  or  fuppofe ;  to  take  too  much  upon  one,  to  be 
proud,  infolent,  bold,  faucy. 

Presu'mption  [praefumptio,  L.]  Conjefture,  Guefs, 
Sufpicion;  alfo  Arrogance,  Pride,  Self-Conceit. 

Violent  Presumption  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  which  many 
Times  is  allow’d  as  a  full  Proof,  as  if  a  Ferfen  is  found 
kill’d  in  an  Houfe,  and  a  Man  is  feen  to  come  out  of 
it  with  a  bloody  Sword,  and  no  other  Perfon  was  at  that 
Time  in  the  Houfe. 

Probable  Presum'ftion  [in  Law]  which  has  but  a  fmall 
Effeft. 

^R!Jh^  Presu'mption  [in  Law]  is  of  no  Force  at  all. 

Presumptive,  prefumed  or  fuppofed. 

Presu'mptive  Heir,  the  next  Relation,  or  Heir  at  Law 
to  a  Perfon,  who  is  to  inherit. 

Presu'mptuous  [praefumptuofus,  L.]  proud,  haughty, 
adventurous,  darings ;  alfo  vain. 

Presu'mptuousness 7  [of  praefumptuofus,  L.]  Prefump- 
Presu'mtuousness  5  tion,  Aflumingnefs,  Boldnefs. 

To  Presu'ppose  [of prae  and  fupponere,  L.  prefuppojer,  r •  j 


ot  tne  thrown,  wnoie  uunce  is  iu  menu  upun  uic  ‘ntpd 

to  propofe  Bufinefs  at  the  Council-Board,  and  to  report  the  to  fuppofe  before-hand,  to .  take  for  granted, 
feveral  Tranfaftions  managed  there.  Presupposition,  a  fnppofmg  before-hand, 

A  Pre'sident,  an  Example.  See  Precedent. 

Presidentship  [of  prefident,  F.  and Jhip]  the  Office  or 
Dignity  of  a  Prefident. 

Presi'dial,  the  Name  of  a  certain  Tribunal  or  Court  of 
Judicature  in  France. 

To  Press  [preffium,  fup.  L.  prefer,  F.]  to  fqueeze  cloje 
together;  alfo  to  throng  or  crowd ;  alfo  to  urge. 


taking 

for  granted.  .  .  „  . 

Pre'tence  [prob.  of  praetenfurn,  L.]  Opinion,  i^oni-eit. 

Colour,  Appearance  or  Shew. 

Efcutcbeon  of  Pretence.  See  Efcutcheon. 

To  Prete'nd  [praetendere,  L.  pfetendre,  F.]  to  ufe  a 
Pretence,  to  make  as  if;  alfo  to  affert,  affirm,  or  maintain. 

Pre'- 
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PreteNded,  counterfeit,  fuppofed,  refuted. 

Prete'nder,  [Celui  qui  pretend,  F.]  one  who  lays  claim 
to,  or  arrogates  to  himfelf  what  does  noukelong  to  him,  or 
makes  a  Shew  of  what  he  has  not. 

Pre'tensEd  Right  [in  Law']  is  when  one  is  in  Pofleffion 
of  Lands  and  Tenements,  which  another  which  is  out,  claims 
and  fues  for  the  pretenfed  Right,  and  Title  feems  to  be  in 
him  that  fues. 

Prete'nsion,  Claim,  or  laying  claim  to,  F.  of  L. 

Pre'ter  ?  [of  praeteritus,  L.  part]  an  Inflexion  of 

Pre'terit  5  Verbs  exprefling  the  Time  paft. 

Preterimpe'rfect  Tenfe  [with  Grammarians]  fignifles 
the  Time  not  perfectly  paft,  as  Legebam,  1  did  read. 

Prete'rit  Child  [in  the  Roman  J urifprudence]  a  Child 
whom  the  Father  has  forgotten  to  mention  in  his  lait  Will. 

Prete  ri't  ion  [praeteritio,  L.]  a  palling  by. 

Preteri'tion  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure  when  the 
Orator  feems  to  pats  by  or  to  be  unwilling  to  declare,  that 
which  he  neverthelefs  inftfts  upon  at  the  fame  Time. 

Pretermission  [praetermiffio,  L.]  an  omitting;  a  let¬ 
ting  a  Thing  pafs ;  a  leaving  out. 

To  Pretermi't  [ praetermittere ,  L.]  to  leave  undone,  to 
omit ;  to  pafs  over,  to  negleft. 

Preternatural  [of  praeter  and  naturalis,  L.]  befide 
or  out  of  the  Courfe  of  Nature ;  extraordinary. 

Pre'ter-N  a't ur alness  [of  praeternaturalis,  L.  and 
fiefs]  Quality  out  of  the  natural  Courfe. 

Preterpe'rfect  Tenfe  [with  Gram.]  a  Tenfe  which 
fpeaks  of  the  Time  perfectly  paft,  with  this  Sign  have,  as 
legit  1  have  read. 

Preterpluper'fect  Tenfe  [in  Gram.]  a  Tenfe  which 
fignifles  the  Time  more  than  perfectly  paft,  with  the  Sign 
had,  as  legeram,  I  had  read. 

Prete'xt  [ praetextus ,  L.  pretexte,  F.]  a  colourable  Ex- 
cufe.  Pretence,  Cloak,  blind  Shew. 

Prete'xta  \_praetexta,  L.]  a  long  white  Gown  or  Toga, 
with  a  Band  or  Border  of  Purple  at  Bottom,  worn  by  the 
Roman  Children  till  the  Age  of  Puberty,  i.  e.  17,  the  Boys 
and  the  Girls  till  Marriage. 

Pretio'sity  [ pretiofitas,  L.]  Precioufnefs. 

Pre'tium  fepulchri  [Irifh  Law]  thofe  Goods  that  accru¬ 
ed  to  the  Church  wherein  a  Corps  was  buried. 

Pre'tor  [ praetor .  L.]  the  chief  Ruler  of  a  Province  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Pretor  [prcetor,  L.]  an  eminent  Magiftrate  among  the 
Romans,  of  which  there  were  divers  of  different  Offices  and 
Power  ;  this  Title  was  given  at  firft  to  all  Magiftrates,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Generals  of  Armies,  and  even  to  the  Em¬ 
perors  themfelves.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  the  Adminiftration 
of  Juftice  to  the  Citizens,  was  commited  to  the  Pretors ; 
and  alfo  the  Government  of  Provinces.  Their  Office  was  to 
fee  to  the  Performance  of  Juftice,  to  take  care  of  the  Sacrifices, 
to  prefide  over  Games  ;  and  at  length  their  Power  grew 
to  that  Height,  that  they  could  alter  Laws,  repeal  them, 
and  ordain  new  ones. 

Preto'rian,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Pretor. 

Pre'ttiness  [of  pj-itet:  and  ne/Je,  Sax.]  Beautiful- 

r.efs,  &c. 

Pre'tty  [prob.  pPastriS,  Srf.v.]  handfome,  beautiful. 

Preto'rium,  the  Place,  Hall,  or  Court  in  which  the 
Roman  Pretor  lived,  and  in  which  he  fat  and  adminifter’d 
Juftice  to  the  People. 

To  Prety'pify,  to  fignify  before-hand,  by  Types. 

To  Prevai'l  [praevalere,  L.]  to  have  the  Advantage 
over,  to  have  the  better  on  it,  to  be  of  greater  Force,  to 
carry  it. 

PreValence  1  \_praevalentia,  L.]  a  being  prevalent; 

Prevalency  5 prevailing  Nature. 

Pre'valent  [ praevalens ,  L.]  powerful,  prevailing,  ef- 
fcftual. 

P  R  e  V  a  l  e  N'T  ness  [of  praevalens,  L.  and  nefs]  prevalency. 

To  Preva'ricate  [ praevaricari,  L.]  to  play  fall  and 
loofe  ;  to  Ihuffle  and  cut ;  to  make  a  Ihew  of  doing  a 
Thing,  and  do  quite  the  contrary. 

To  Preva'ricate  [in  the  Senfe  of  the  Law]  is  to  work 
by  Collufion  in  pleading ;  to  betray  one’s  Caufe  to  the 
Adverfary. 

Prevarica'tion  [ praevaricatio ,  L.j  the  Aft  of  preva¬ 
ricating  ;  double  Dealing,  Deceit,  F. 

Prevarica'tion,  is  alfo  a  fecret  Abufe  committed  in 
the  Exercife  of  a  publick  Office,  or  of  a  Commiffion  given 
by  a  private  Perfon. 

Prevarica'tor,  one  who  prevaricates,  or  deals  treache- 
roufly. 

Prevarica'tor  [at  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge]  a  Ma¬ 


iler  of  Arts  chofen  at  a  Commencement  to  make  art  inge¬ 
nious  fatyrical  Speech,  reflefting  on  the  Mifdemeanors  of 
the  principal  Members. 

Prevar ica'tory  [of praevaricari,  L.]  fhuffling,  tsfc. 

Preve'nient  [ praeveniens ,  L.]  preventing,  Milton. 

To  Preve'nt  \_praevev.ire,  L.  prevenir,  F.]  to  come  be¬ 
fore,  to  outftrip;  to  be  before-hand  with  or  get  the  ftart  of, 
to  keep  off  Danger  or  Mifchief,  &c. 

Preve'nter  Rope  [in  a  Ship]  a  fmall  Rope  made  fall 
over  thofe  called  Ties,  to  fecure  the  Yards,  in  cafe  fome  of 
the  Ropes  Ihould  break. 

Preve'ntion,  an  Hinderance;  alfo  a  ftepping  in  before. 

Prevention  [in  Canon  Law]  the  Right  that  a  fuperior 
Perfon  or  Officer  has  to  lay  hold  on,  claim,  or  tranlaft  an 
Affair,  before  an  Inferior  to  whom  it  more  immediately  be¬ 
longs. 

Preve'ntional,  Full-Moon,  [Aflron.) the  Full-Moon  that 
comes  before  any  great  moveable  Feaft  or  planetary  Afpeft. 

Preventive,  ferving  to  prevent. 

Pre'vious  [ praevius ,  L.]  leading  the  Way,  or  going 
before. 

Prey  [proye,  F.]  whatfoever  is  caught  by  wild  Bealls, 
either  by  Force  or  Craft;  Spoil,  Plunder. 

Pre'ying  upon  [of  proye,  F.  or  praedans,  L.]  feizing  on 
by  Violence. 

Priape'ia  [in  Poetry]  obfeene  Epigrams,  £s7.  compofed 
on  the  God  Priapus. 

Pri'apismus  Gr.  fo  called  of  Priapus,  the 

lafeivious  God  of  Gardens]  an  involuntary  Ereftion  of  the 
Yard,  or  without^any  Provocation  of  Lull,  L. 

Priapus  [Hfictm©-]  the  Son  of  Father  Bacchus  and 
Venus  (according  to  the  Poets)  a  lafeivious  Fellow,  whom 
the  Women  follow’d  fo,  that  the  Citizens  were  fain  to  expel 
him  ;  but  Venus  (as  they  fay)  plaguing  them,  they  were 
conftrain’d  to  build  a  Temple  to  him,  and  offer  him  Sacri¬ 
fice.  They  made  him  God  of  their  Gardens,  and  facrificed 
to  him  an  Afs. 

Pri'apus,  [Anat.]  the  genital  Parts  of  a  Man  ;  the  Penis 
and  Tefles. 

Price  [prix,  F.]  the  Eftimation,  Value,  or  Rate  a 
Thing  is  efteemed  at. 

Price  Courant,  a  weekly  Account  publilhed  in  London 
for  the  Ufe  of  Merchants,  of  the  current  Value  or  Prices  of 
many  Commodities. 

To  Prick  [of  ppiccan.  Sax.  prob.  of  nrqilfu,  Gr.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Minjhew]  to  make  a  Hole  with  the  lharp  Point 
of  any  Thing;  alfo  to  fet  down  a  Tune  or  Song. 

To  Prick  the  Chart,  Sec.  [in  Navigation]  is  to  make  a 
Point  therein  near  about  where  the  Ship  is  to  be  at  any 
Time ;  in  Order  to  find  -  the  Courfe  that  they  ought  to 
fteer. 

To  Prick  up,  to  deck  or  trim  up. 

A  Prick  [pjpee.  Sax.  p?trk,  Du.]  a  Man’s  Yard. 

A  Prick  [pjiicca,  Sax.]  a  Point;  alfo  a  Wound  made 
with  a  lharp-pointed  Weapon. 

To  Prick  [ Hunt-Term ]  is  to  trace  the  Steps  of  a  Hare. 

Prick  Pojls  [in  Carpentry]  are  fuch  as  are  framed  into 
the  Breaft-Summers,  between  the  principal  Polls,  in  Order 
to  ftrengthen  the  Carcafs  of  the  Houfe. 

Prick  Wood,  a  Kind  of  Shrub. 

Pri'cker  [Hunting  Term]  a  Huntfman  on  Horfc-back. 

Pricket,  a  Sort  of  Basket. 

Pri'cket  [Hunt.  Term]  a  Male  Deer  of  two  Years  old, 
beginning  to  put  forth  the  Head,  a  Spitter. 

Pri'cketh  [with  Hunters]  is  faid  of  a  Hare,  when  ffie 
beats  in  the  plain  High  Way,  or  hard  Heath- Way,  where 
the  Footing  may  be  perceived. 

Prickle  [of  pjnccape,  Sax.]  a  lharp  pointed  Thing,  as 
a  Thorn,  &c. 

Pri'ckliness,  the  having  Prickles,  &c. 

Pride  [prpa,  Brit,  pjijtoe,  Sax.]  Loftinefs  of  Mien, 
Haughtinels. 

To  Pri'de  himfelf,  [of  pjiutian.  Sax.]  to  take  pride  in, 
to  be  proud  of. 

Pride  gavel,  [of prid,  of  lamprid  and  gavel,]  a  Rent  paid 
to  the  Lord  of  the  M.mour  for  Liberty  of  Filhing  for  Lam¬ 
preys,  or  Lamprids,  in  the  River  Severn. 

Priest  [ptiefter,  Teut.  preft,  Dan.  pjieoyt.  Sax. 
which  fome  derive  of  '7rgia’/2u7?p@~,  Gr.  an  Elder  :  But 
Stephen  Guichard,  in  P Harmonic  Etymologique  des  Langues,  de¬ 
rives  the  Name  of  Priell,  of  preflre,  F.  and  that  from 
Gr.  Incendiarious,  of  nrg idw,  incendo,  inflammo]  a 
Clergyman,  one  who  performs  facred  Offices. 

The  Romans  called  theirs  Priefts  Flamiens,  the  antient  Bri¬ 
tons  their  Druids,  the  Indians  theirs  Brachmins,  the  Mogul's 

Indians 
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Indians  call  theirs  Daroes  or  Harbods,  the  Per  fans  theirs  Sedre, 
the  Tartarians  theirs  Lama,  the  Morocco's  theirs  Alfaquis,  and 
the  Canada  Indians  theirs  Pawn)  aw. 

Prie'sthood  [pjieojthatoe.  Sax.]  the  Office  or  Dignity 
of  Priefts. 

Pri'estliness  [of  pjieoytlice  and  nejye,  Si?*.]  prteftly 
Quality  or  Behaviour. 

To  Prim,  to  fet  the  Mouth  conceitedly  or  affedledly  ;  to 
be  full  of  affeaed  Ways. 

Pri'ma  [in Mufick  Books]  the  firft,  or  Number  one. 

Pri'macy  [primatus,  L.  primacio,  F.]  the  Dignity  or 
Office  of  a  Primate,  the  chief  Management  or  Government, 
efpecially  in  ecclefiaftical  Matters,  the  firft  Place  or  chief 

Rule. 

Primae'val  [ primacvus ,  L.]  that  is  of  the  fir  ft  or  more 
antient  Time. 

Prima  naturalia  [in  Phyficks]  Atoms,  or  the  firft  Particles 
whereof  natural  Bodies  are  primarily  compofed,  L. 

Pri'mace,  a  Duty  appointed  by  a  Statute  of  King  Henry 
-VIII.  to  be  paid  to  Mariners  and  Mailers  of  Ships ;  to  the 
Mailer  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Cables  and  Ropes ;  and  to  the 
Mariners  for  loading  and  unloading  the  Ship. 

Pri'mariness  [of  primarius,  L.  and  nefs]  the  being 
firft ;  chief  Quality. 

Pri'marium  latus  [in  Conick  SeElions]  aright  Line  drawn 
thro’  the  Vertex  or  Top  of  the  Seftion,  and  parallel  to  the 

Bale  of  the  Cone,  L.  .... 

Pri'map.y  [primarius, L.]  firft  in  Order,  chief  Principal. 
Pri'mary  Planets  [with  AJlronomers]  are  thofe  fix  that 
revolve  about  the  Sun  as  a  Center,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus , 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

Pri'mate  [ pnmatus,  L.  primat,  F-]  a  fh'ft  or  chief 
Archbilhop,  or  one  invelled  with  a  Jurifdidlion  over  leveral 
Archbilhops  or  Bilhops. 

Pri'mateship  [ primatus,  L.]  the  Dignity,  &c.  of  a 
Primate. 

Pri'mae  viae  [in  Anatomy]  the  firft  Paffages;  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Inteftines,  and  their  Appendices,  L. 

Prime  [ primus ,  L.]  firft,  chief,  bell,  moll  excellent, 
fovereign. 

Prime  [in  Geometry]  the  6 oth  Part  of  a  Degree. 

The  Prime,  or  Golden-Number,  was  fo  called,  becaufe 
marked  in  the  Calendar  of  Julius  Caefar,  with  Letters  of 
Gold,  and  is  a  Circle  of  19  Years;  in  which  Time,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  all  the  Lunations  and  Afpedls,  between  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  did  return  to  the  fame  Place.  The  chief  Ufe 
of  it,  is  to  find  the  Age  and  Change  of  the  Moon. 

Prime  Figures  [with  Geometricians]  are  fuch  which  cannot 
be  divided  into  any  other  Figures  moreiimple  than  themfelves , 
as  a  Triangle  into  Planes,  the  Pyramids  into  Solids :  For  a 
Planes  are  made  of  the  Firft,  and  all  Bodies  or  Solids  are 
compounded  of  the  Second. 

Prime  of  the  Moon  [Ajironomy]  is  the  new  Moon  at  her 
firft  Appearance  for  about  3  Days  alter  her  Change. 

Prime  Numbers  [. Arithmetick ]  are  fuch  as  are  made  only 
by  Addition  or  the  Colleftion  of  Units,  and  not  by  Multi¬ 
plication,  and  fo  an  Unit  only  can  meafure  it,  as  2,3,  4,  5, 
UjV.  Thus  fome  call  the  fmple  Numbers,  others  uncompound¬ 
Prime  Numbers,  among  themfelves,  are  fuch  as  have  no 
common  Meafure  befides  Unity,  as  2,  3>  4>  S'  ,  , 

Prime  Numbers  inter  fe,  i.  e.  among  themfelves,  are  fuch 

as  have  no  common  Meafure  but  Unity,  as*2  an  '9- 

Prime  verticals  [in  Dialling]  aired*,  eredl,  north  or  fouth 
Dials,  whofe  Planes  lie  parallel  to  the  prime  \  ertical. 

Prime  [primus,  L.  or  of  imprimer,  Flower  or 

Choice,  as  when  a  Thing  is  in  its  greateft  Beauty  and  Per 

^Prime,  [in  the  Art  of  War]  is  to  put  Powder  into  the 
Pan  or  Touch- Hole  of  a  Gun,  or  Piece  of  °rdnancm 
To  Pri'me  [in  Painting]  is  to  lay  on  the  firft  Colour. 
Pri'mer  7  [in  Gunnery]  a  pointed  Ir on  to  pierce  the 

Pri'minc  Ircn^  Cartridge  thro’  the  Touch-Hole  of  a 

Piece  of  Ordnance.  .  .  „ 

Prime  [in  Popijh  Churches]  ont  of  the  7  canonical  Hours. 
Prime  [in  Fencing]  is  the  firft  and  chief  of  the  Guards 
which  is  that  the  Body  is  in  immediately  after  drawing  the 
Sword,  being  the  fitteft  to  terrify  the  Adversary ,  the 
Point  of  the  Sword  being  held  higher  up  to  the  Eye  than  in 

L.  CMefnefs 

Pri'mer  [Qu.  primus  liber]  the  firft  Book  learned  by 

Children.  . 

Prime'ro,  an  antient  Game  at  Cards,  It  at. 
Prime'valness  7  [of  primaevus,  L.  and  nefs]  the  being 
Pr  ime'vousness  ^  of  the  firft  Age. 


Prime'vous  [primaevus,  L.]  of  the  firft  Age. 
Primice'rius  [in  Antiquity]  the  firft  or  chief  Perfon  iii 
any  Office  or  Dignity. 

P  r  1  m  1  e r  Serjeant ,  the  King’s  firft  Serjeant  at  Law. 

Pri'mier  feifn  [in  Lazo]  i.  e.  firft  Seifin  ;  a  Branch  of 
the  King’s  Prerogative,  where  he  had  the  firft  Poffeffion  of 
all  Lands  and  Tenements,  held  of  him  in  chief,  whereof 
his  Tenant  in  chief  died  poffeffed,  the  Heir  being  at  full 
Age;  or  until  he  were  fo,  if  under  Age,  now  abolifli’d,  12 
Car.  2. 

Primice'nious  [primigenius,  L.]  firft  in  its  Kind,  Ori¬ 
ginal.  v 

Primice'niousness  [of  primogenius,  L.  and  nefs]  Ori- 
ginalnefs,  the  being  the  firft  of  the  Kind. 

Priming  Horn  [Gunnery]  an  Horn  full  of  Touch-Powder 
to  prime  Guns ;  this  Horn  the  Gunner  wears  by  his  Side 
when  a  Ship  is  in  Fight. 

Primi'tiae,  the  firft  Fruits  of  the  Year,  which  were 
offered  to  God,  L. 

Primi'tiae  [in  Law]  all  the  Profits  of  every  Church- 
Living  for  one  Year  after  it  is  become  void,  appertaining  to 

the  King.  .  . 

Primitive  [primitivus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 

firft  Age,  Antient. 

Primitive  [with  Grammarians]  an  original  Word  from 
which  others  are  derived ;  one  that  is  not  derived  of  any 
other  Language,  nor  compounded  from  any  other  Words  of 

the  fame.  .  . 

Pri'mitiveness  [of  primitivus,  L.  and  nefs]  Original- 

Pri'mness,  Demurenefs  or  Affe&ednefs  of  Looks,  Quaint- 
nefs ;  alfo  Affeftednefs  in  Drefs.  . 

Primo  beneficio  habendv,  &c.  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  directed 
from  the  King  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.  appointing  him 
to  beftow  the  Benefice  that  fhall  firft  fall  in  the  King’s  Gift, 

upon  this  or  that  Clerk.  , 

Primogeniture  [of  primogenitus ,  of  primo  and  genitu- 
ra,  L.j  the  Privilege  or  Right  of  the  Firft-born,  or  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  an  elder  Brother  in  Right  of  his  Birth.  _  _ 

P r  1  mo'r  dial  [primordialis,  L.]  Primitive,  Original. 
Pri'mrose  [of  prima  the  firft,  and  rofa,  L.]  an  early 

SPPr?mu'la  peris  [with  Botanifis]  the  Primrofe  or  Cow- 

^Primum  mobile  [i.  e.  the  firft  Mover]  in  the  Ptolemaick 
Aftronomy,  is  the  9th  or  higheft  Sphere  of  the  Heavens, 
S  Center  is  that  of  the  World,  and  in  Comparifon  of 
which  the  Earth  is  but  a  Point ;  this  is  fuppos’d  to  contain 
all  other  Spheres  with  it,  and  to  give  Motion  to  them,  turn¬ 
ing  itfelf  and  them  quite  round  in  24  Hours  Space.  _ 

Prince  [princeps,  L.]  one  who  governs  a  State  in  chief 
or  one  who  is  defeended  from  fuch  an  one,  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  in  England ;  alfo  a  Principal,  Chief  or  molt  excel¬ 
lent  Perfon,  as  Ariflotle  the  Prince  of  Phftofophers.  . 

Prince,  is  alfo  one  who  is  a  Sovereign  in  his  own  1  ern- 
tories,  yet  holds  of  fome  other  as  his  fuperior  Lord,  as  the 

Pr  P  iu'n°c  e  m7e  s? iof  Prince-like,  and  nefs]  princely  Qua- 

ht  Princes,  in  antient  Times,  were  no  other  than  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Men  in  an  Army  :  In  the  Days  of '  Augujlus,  and  after¬ 
wards,  thofe  who  govern’d  under  the  Emperor,  vvere  ftiled 
Princes  of  the  Senate;  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  Emperors 
conilituted  the  Perfon  immediately  next  to  themfelves. 
Prince.  This  Perfon,  by  the  Enghjh  Saxons,  was  called  Cly- 
fc0  We  have  in  England  but  one  Prince  diftinguifhed  y 
fhat  Title,  which  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Title  was 
given  by  King  Henry  HI.  to  his  Son  E  ward,  and  ever 
fince  the  King’s  eldeft  Son  is  Prince  of  Wales. 

Prince’s  Coronet,  differs  from  others,  m  that  it  has  Croffes 
and  Flowers  railed  on  the  Circle,  which  no  other  can 

have. 

Princess  \frinccfe,  F.]  a  Prince’s  Lady,  Contort,  or  Wife. 

reffarv  or  moll  conftderable  1  art  of  a  Thing. 

C  Pr?;cTp“  Point  [in  PerfpeAive]  that  Point  where  the 

principal  that  svhich  paffes  per- 

penPi"dSly  fro^hL"  S^2’S  Eye  to  the  perfpea.ve 

Fla“paiNCiP«E  [in  the  Sril  Fond  or  Sum  put 

the  Had- ,he 

Perfon.  Rrin- 
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„  Principal  Tofts  [in  Carpentry j  the  Corner -Ports,  which 
are  tenoned  into  the  Ground,  Plates  below,  and  into  the 
Beams  of  the  Roof. 

Principal,  the  Sum  of  Money  borrowed  or  lent,  diftindt 
from  the  Intereft.  > 

Principality  [ prindpalitas ,  L.]  the  Dominion  of  a 
Prince. 

Pri'ncipalness  [of  principalis ,  L.  and  refs']  Chiefnefs. 

Principals  [at  XJrchenfield  in  Herefordfbire]  the  beft 
Beaft,  Bed,  Table,  &c.  which  pafs  to  the  eldeft  Child,  and 
are  not  to  be  divided  or  lhared  with  the  other  Goods. 

Principa'litIes  [in  Theology ]  one  of  the  Orders  of 
Angels. 

Principia,  Principles,  Elements,  L. 

Pei'nciple  \_principium,  L.]  the  firft  Caufe  of  the  Being 
or  Production  of  any  Thing ;  alfo  an  Inducement,  or  Mo¬ 
tive  ;  alfo  a  Maxim,  or  undoubted  Truth  ;  alfo  a  good  practi¬ 
cal  Rule  of  Action,  in  which  Senfe  a  Perfon  may  be  faid  to 
be  a  Man  of  Principles,  when  he  aCts  according  to  the  known 
Rules  of  Religion  and  Morality. 

Firft  Principle,  a  Thing  that  is  felf-evident,  and  is,  as 
i  t  were,  naturally  known  ;  as  that  nothing  can  exift  and  not  ex- 
ift  at  the  fame  Time  t  that  the  Whole  is  greater  than  a 
Party  See. 

/^//Principled,  having  good  Principles. 

_  Principles  [in  Chymiftry]  are  five  of  mix’d  natural  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  as  Phlegm  or  Water,  Mercury  or  Spirit,  Sulphur  or  Oil, 
Salt  and  Earth. 

Aftive  Principles  [with  C hymifts]  Spirit,  Oil,  and  Salt. 

Pafftve  Principles,  Water  and  Earth. 

Principles  [in  Arts  and  Sciences ]  the  firft  Grounds  and 
Rules  of  them  ;  otherwife  called  Elements  and  Rudiments. 

Ariftotelian  ?  p  R .  N  c are  the  4  Elements,  viz. 

Penpatetick 3  1NC1FLZS  $  Water,  Air,  Earth,  and  Fire. 

Epicurean  Principles  [of  Epicurus ]  are  Magnitude,  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  Weight. 

Principles  [with  Mathematicians ]  are  Definitions,  Axi¬ 
oms,  and  Poftulates. 

Principles  [with  Moralifts]  are  Maxims  or  undoubted 
Truths ;  alfo  good  practical  Rules  of  Action  ;  as  a  Man  who 
adts  according  to  the  known  Parts  of  Religion  and  Morality, 
is  faid  to  be  a  Man  of  Principle. 

r  i^r>UNC1PLES  Her  me  tick  Pbilofopb.~\  the  two  univer- 

*™.  Principles  of  fenfible  Nature,  Subtil,  and  Solid,  which 
°einS  joined  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  generate  all  that 
beautiful  Variety  of  Beings  in  the  Univerfe. 

Er!'ncock  [ftu-  praecox  ingenium,  L.l  a  young  Man  of 
Wit,  but  vain  withal. 

To  Print  [printen,  Du.]  to  practice  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Printer,  a  Perlbn  who  compofes  and  takes  Impreffions 
from  moveable  Characters  ranged  in  Order,  or  Plates  engra¬ 
ven,  by  Means  of  a  Prefs,  Ink,  ©V. 

Printing,  the  Art  of  Printing  has  been  ufed  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  much  more  antiently  than  the  Europeans',  but  theirs 
feems  to  have  been  by  immoveable  Chara&ers  only,  cut  in 
Wood,  as  now  we  print  Papers  for  Rooms ;  but  the  Art  of 
Printing  with  moveable  Types  is  faid  to  have  been  inven- 
ted  by  Lawrence  Cofter  of  Haerlem  in  Holland,  others  fay,  by 
J°hn  Gottenburgh  of  German y :  It  was  brought  into  England 
by  C  ax  ton  and  Turner,  whom  King  Henry  VI.  fent  to  learn 
it.  One  of  the  firft  printed  Books,  now  extant,  is  Tally's  Offi¬ 
ces,  printed  in  the  Year  1465,  and  kept  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford. 

Pri'or  [prieur,  F.]  the  Former,  and  the  Head  of  a 
Prior y,  L. 

Pri  or  ess,  a  Nun  next  in  Dignity  to  an  Abbefs. 

Prio  rity  [prioritas,  L.]  a  being  firft  in  Rank,  Order, 
or  Dignity,  alfo  in  Time. 

Priority  [in  Law']  is  an  Antiquity  of  Tenure,  compa¬ 
red  with  another  lefs  antient. 

Priors  aliens,  certain  religious  Perfons  born  in  France, 
Superiors  of  religious  Houfes  erected  for  their  Countrymen 
here  in  England.  ] 

a  Prior  °RSHIP  ^  ^  ^  tlie  °ffice  or  Dignity  of 

Pri'or  y  [prieure,  F.]  a  Society  of  religious  Perfons  un¬ 
der  the  Government  of  a  Prior  or  Priorefs. 

Prisace  [in  Law]  that  Share  which  belongs  to  the  King 
or  Admiral,  out  of  fuch  Merchandizes  as  are  taken  at  Sea  as 
lawful  Prize,  and  is  ufually  a  10th  Part. 

Prisace  [of  Wines]  a  Cuftom  whereby  the  King  ehal- 
lenges  out  of  every  Ship  laden  with  Wine,  containing  20 
°r  Tu.arCK  2  Tuns  of  Wine>  one  before  and 
per  Tun*  C  Un^  tbe  ^a^  at  h*s  °Wn  Price,  which  is  201. 

Hcr"kls’ F<,IloweB  °f  w- 
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PriIe  ?  [of  prifer,  F.  to  take]  a  Veil'd  taken  at  Sea  from 
Prize  5  the  Enemies  of  the  State,  or  from  Pirates,  by  a 
Man  of  War,  or  a  Merchant  Ship  that  has  Commiffion 
from  the  King. 

Prise,  the  ACl  of  taking  ;  alfo  a  Prize,  F. 

Prise  [ old  Stat.]  the  Things  taken  of  the  King’s  SubieCls 
by  Purveyors.  J 

Prism  [ prifma ,  L.  of  TfiVfwe,  Gr.]  fomething  fawn  or 
cut  off,  a  geometrical  Figure.  See  the  following. 

Prism  [in  Opticks]  is  a  Glafs  bounded  with  two  equal  and 
parallel  triangular  Ends,  and  three  plane  and  well  poliflied 
Sides  which  meet  in  three  parallel  Lines,  running  from 
the  three  Angles  of  one  End  to  thofe  of  the  other,  and  is 
ufed  to  make  Experiments  about  Light  and  Colours,  for  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  falling  upon  it,  at  a  certain  Angle,  do 
tranfmit,  thro’  it,  a  Speftrum  or  Appearance  coloured  like  the 
Rain-Bow. 

Triangular  Prism,  a  Prifm,  the  2  oppofite  Bafes  of  which 
are  Triangles  alike,  parallel  and  equal. 

Prisma'tical,  pertaining  to  Prifms. 

Prismoi'd  [of  It/m  and  i/J'©-,  Form,  Gr.  1  a  folid 
geometrical  Figure  bounded  by  feveral  Planes,  the  Bafes  of 
which  are  right-angled  Parallelograms,  parallel  and  alike  fi- 
tuated. 

Pri'son,  a  Goal  or  Jail,  F. 

Prisoner  [ prifonnier ,  F,]  one  imprifoned. 

Pristine  [of  priftinus,  L.]  former,  antient. 

Pri  ttle  prattle  [prob.  of  praten,  Du.  to  prate! 
much  and  infignificant  Talk.  *  ■* 

Pr  i'vACY[privaute,F.]  Familiarity;  alfo  Retirement, Secrecy. 
rRivA  do,  a  private  or  intimate  Friend,  Span. 

Pri  vate  [ privatus ,  L.]  retired,  concealed. 

RIVAte  er,  a  Ship  fitted  out  by  one  or  more  private 
Perfons  with  a  Licence  from  the  Prince  or  State,  to  make 
Prize  of  an  Enemy’s  Ship  and  Goods. 

Defi^VbfE,ERING’  faiHng  in  fuch  a  ShiP>  and  with  the 
Ueiign  before-mentioned, 

Pri'vateness  [of  privatus,  L.  and  nefs]  Secretnefs. 

wVA,TI0,N’  aLdePriving’  having,  or  taking  away? 
alfo  Want-lack,  or  being  without,  F.  of  L  °  * 

p/rR„IVATu°N  £n  t,he  Canm  Law  *»/']  is  a  Bilhop  or 

Rifhnn,-:1 1  b^T,DeaLh>  0rT,any,other  Aa>  deP«ved  of  his 
Bilhopnck,  Church,  or  Benefice. 

Priva'tion  [in  Metaphyftcks]  is  the  Want  or  Abfence  of 

fome  natural  Perfection,  from  a  Subject  capable  to  receive  it, 

have  been  il  cither  Was  before>  or  at  leaft  ought  to 

Partial Privation  [in  Metaphyftcks]  is  only  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Refpedt,  and  relates  principally  to  its  perfedt  Adtions, 
or  fome  Degree  of  them,  as  when  a  Perfon  fhuts  his  Eyes, 
or  is  purblind,  1  * 

Pri'vative  {privativus,  L.]  that  deprives  or  takes  away. 
Pri  vativeness  [of  privativus,  L.  and  nefs]  depriving 
Quality,  or  Faculty  of  taking  away. 

Privatus,  a  friend  or  Familiar,  L. 

Chi SITufl  [iu  Uw^  where  a  Woman  is 
Child  by  her  Husband  ;  but  not  with  quick  Child. 

Privet,  a  Sort  of  ever-green  Shrub. 

Pri'vies  in  Blood  [in  Law]  thofe  that  are  linked  in  Co«- 
ianguimty. 

Pri'vies  in  Reprefentation,  fuch  as  are  Executors  or  Ad- 
miniftrators  to  a  Party  deceafed. 

-  pRIVI.Es, in  Efta,te  [Law  Term]  are  he  in  Reverfion  and  he 
in  Remainder,  when  Land  is  given  to  one  for  Life,  and  to 

Time*  ^  *  f°r  tbat  their  Eftates  are  created  both  at  one 

Pri'vies  in  Tenure,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Manour,  by  E- 

Heirs^  that  1S’  WhCn  the  Land  falls  t0  the  Lord  for  want  of 

Privilege  [ privilegium ,  L.]  a  Prerogative  or  Advan- 
ge  upon  others;  a  fpeeial  Grantor  Favour,  whereby  ei- 
ther  a  pnvate  Perfon,  or  particular  Corporation,  is  freed  from 
the  Rigour  of  the  common  Law. 

Privilege  real,  is  a  Privilege  allowed  to  any  Place,  as  to 
the  Universities  that  none  may  be  called  to  Weftminfter  Hall 
upon  any  Contradl  or  Agreement  made  within  their  own 
Precincts  ;  or  be  fued  in  other  Courts. 

Privilege  per  final,  is  a  Privilege  allowed  to  any  Perfon 
agamlt  or  beyond  the  Courfe  of  common  Law ;  as  a 
em  er  or  Parliament  may  not  be  arrefted,  nor  any  of  his 
servants,  during  the  Seffion  or  Sitting  of  the  Parliament. 

rivilege  [in  Commerce]  is  a  Permiffion  from  a  Prince 
or  Magiftrate,  to  make  and  fell  a  Sort  of  Merchandize;  or 
to  engage  in  a  Sort  of  Commerce,  either  exclufive  of  others, 
or  in  Concurrence  with  them. 

Privileged  Perfon,  one  who  has  the  Benefit  of,  or  enjoys 
Privilege.  pR1. 


Pri'viness  [of  privus,  L.]  the  having  the  Knowledge  of. 

Pri  vities,  the  Privy  or  lecret  Parts  of  a  human  Body. 
Pri'vity  [privaute,  F.]  Acquaintance,  private  Know¬ 
ledge  of,  an  intimate  Freedom,  or  private  Familiarity  between 

two  Perfons.  _  _  _  . 

Pri'vity  [in  Law]  a  private  Familiarity,  an  inward  Re¬ 
lation.  As  if  there  be  a  Lord  and  Tenant,  and  the  latter 
holds  of  the  former  by  feveral  Services ;  there  is  a  Privity 
between  them  in  Refpeft  to  the  Tenure. 

Pri'vy  [ privus ,  L.]  acquainted  with. 

Pri'vy  [of  privatus,  fc.  locus,  L.  ]  a  Ffoufc  of  Office. 
Pri'vy  [in  Law]  one  who  is  a  Partaker  of,  or  that  has  an 
Intereft  in  any  Aftion  or  Thing. 

Privy  Seal,  is  a  Seal  that  the  King  firft  fets  to  fuch  Grants 
as  pafs  the  great  Seal  of  England ,  and  is  fometimes  uied  in 
Matters  of  lefs  Confequence. 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  is  the  fifth  great  Ofiicer  of  the  Crown, 
thro’whofe  Hands  pafs  Charters  and  Grants  of  the  King ; 
all  Pardons,  t$c.  that  pafs  the  Great  Seal.  He  is  a  Member 
of  the  Council. 

Priwen,  the  Name  of  King  Arthurs  Privy-Seal,  on 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  engraven. 

To  Pri'ze,  [prifer,  F.]  to  value,  rate,  or  fet  a  Price  up¬ 
on  ;  to  efteem  or  make  account  of. 

^Pri'ze  [un  prife,  F.]  that  which  is  taken,  any  Kind  of 
Booty  ;  alfo  a  Benefit-Ticket  in  a  Lottery  ;  alfo  a  Reward 
■propofed  for  a  Perfon  who  fhall  do  any  Thing  beft  ;  alfo  a 
Trial  of  Skill  at  Sword-playing.  .  _  .  _  r 

Pro,  a  Prepolition  fignifying  for,  or  in  Reipett  of  a 

Tiling,  ,  , 

Prob a'bi l ist s,  a  Seft  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  who 

adhere  to  the  Doftrine  of  probable  Opinions. 

Probability  [probabilitas,  L.]  is  the  Appearance  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  2  Ideas  or  Things,  by 
the  Intervention  of  Proofs,  whofe  Connexion  is  not  conftant 
and  immutable  ;  or  is  not  perceived  to  be  fo  ;  and  is  enough 
to  engage  the  Mind  to  judge  the  Propofition  to  be  true  or 
falfe,  rather  than  the  contrary.  Mr.  Lock.  . 

Poetical  Probability,  is  the  Appearance  of  Truth  in 
the  Fable  or  Artion  of  a  Poem. 

Pro'bable  [ probabilis ,  L.]  likely,  or  like  to  be. 
Probable  Opinion,  an  Opinion  founded  on  a  grave  Mo¬ 
tive,  or  an  apparently  good  Foundation,  and  which  has  Au¬ 
thority  enough  to  perfuade  a  wife  difinterefted  Perfon. 

Pro'b ableness  [probabilitas,  L.]  probability. 

Probare  [in  the  Laws  of  Canutus]  to  claim  a  Thing  as  a 

Man’s  own.  „  .  .  , 

Probate  [of  probatum,  L.]  the  Proof  of  Wills  anu 
Teftaments  of  Perfons  deceafed  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  either 
in  common  Form  by  the  Oath  of  the  Executor  ;  or  with 
Witneffes  alfo  to  avoid  Debates. 

Probation,  Proof,  Trial,  or  Effay,  F.  of  L. 
Probation  [in  the  TJtiwerJity]  the  Trial  of  a  Student  a- 
bout  to  take  his  Degrees. 

Probation  [in  a  Monajfick  Senfe]  a  Time  of  Trial,  or 
the  Year  of  Noviciate,  which  a  religious  Perfon  muft  pafs  in 
a  Convent  to  prove  his  Virtue,  and  whether  he  can  bear  the 

Severity  of  the  Rules.  c 

Probationer  [of probatio, L.  and  ner,  an  Engl.  Term  for 
a  Noun  Sub.  of  the  Doer]  one  that  is  under  Trial  or  Exami¬ 
nation,  A  Schohr,  a  Novice  who  undergoes  a  Probation  at 

the  Univerfity.  .  _  ,  .  .. 

Probationer  [among  the  Prefbytenans ]  one  who  is  li¬ 
cenced  by  the  Presbytery  to  preach,  which  is  ufually  done 

a  Year  before  Ordination.  _ 

Proba'tionar,  pertaining  to  Probation  or  Trial. 
Proba'tionerhisp,  the  State  of  a  Probationer. 
Proba'ior  [in  Law]  an  Approver,  an  Accufer,  one  who 
undertakes  to  prove  a  Crime  charged  upon  another ;  properly 
an  Accomplice  in  a  Felony  ;  who  having  prov'd  the  Charge 
againft  another,  as  Principal  or  Acceffary,  either  by  Duel  or 
Trial  by  his  Country,  was  pardoned  for  Life  and  Members, 
but  punilhed  with  1  ranfportation.  . 

Pro'batory  [ probatorius ,  L.]  that  proveth  or  trieth. 
Proba'tum  e/t[i.e.  it  is  approved]  a  Term  frequently 
fubioin’d  to  a  Receipt,  for  the  Cure  of  iome  Difeale,  L. 

A  Probe  [of  probare,  L.  to  try]  a  Surgeon  s  Inftrument 
to  found  and  examine  the  Circumihnces  of  Wounds,  Ul¬ 
cers,  and  other  Cavities.  ,  , 

To  Probe  [of  probare,  L.  to  try]  to  fearch  the  Depth, 
&fr.  of  a  Wound,  with  an  Inftrument  called  a  Probe.  _ 
Pro'blem  [ problerna ,  L.  irgylik ri/uM,  Gi.]  a  ropo  ltion 
expreifing  fome  natural  Effeft,  in  Order  to  a  Difcovery  of 

its  apparent  Caufe.  .  _  r  . 

Problem  [in  Algebra]  is  a  Queftion  or  Propofition, 
which  requires  fome  unknown  Truth  to  be  lnvelhgatc  an 
difeovered,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Difcovery  demonftrated. 


^Problem  [in  Geometry]  is  that  which  purpofes  (tune 
thing  to  be  done,  and  more  immediately  relates  to  practical 
than  fpeculative  Geometry,  it  being  to  be  performed  by 
fome  known  Rules,  without  Regard  to  their  Inventiohs  or 
Demonftrations ;  as  to  divide  a  Line,  conftruft  an  Angle,  &c. 

Problem  [in  Logick]  a  doubtful  Queftion,  or  a  Propofi¬ 
tion,  that  neither  appears  abfolutely  true  nor  falfe,  but  which 
is  probable  on  both  Sides,  and  may  be  afferted  either  in  the 
Affirmative  or  Negative,  with  equal  Evidence. 

Local  Problem  [with  Matbem.]  is  fuch  an  one  as  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  an  infinite  Number  of  different  Solutions,  fo  that  the 
Point,  which  is  to  refokve  the  Problem,  may  be  indifferently 
taken,  within  a  certain  Extent,  i.  e.  any  where  in  fuch  a 
Line,  or  within  fuch  a  Plane,  Figure,  &c.  which  is  termed 
a  geometrical  Place.  It  is  alfo  called  an  indeterminate  Pro¬ 
blem. 

Solid  Problem  [with  Matbem.]  is  one  which  can’t  be  geo¬ 
metrically  folv’d,  but  by  the  Interieftion  of  a  Circle,  and  a 
Conick  Seftion,  or  by  the  Interfertion  of  two  other  Conick 
Sections  befides  the  Circle. 

Deliack  Problem,  the  Doubling  of  a  Cube  ;  fo  called  on 
this  Account,  that  when  the  People  of  Delos  confulted  the 
Oracle,  for  a  Remedy  againft  the  Plague,  the  Anfwer  was,  that 
the  Plague  (hould  ceafe,  when  the  Altar  of  Appollo,  which 
was  in  the  Form  of  a  Cube,  (hould  be  doubled.  t 

Problema'tical  [problematicus,  L.  of 
Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Problem. 

Problematical  Reflation  [with  Algebraifls]  a  Method 
of  folving  difficult  Queftions  by  certain  Rules,  called  the 
Canons. 

Pro'bole  \jn-£y(io\r),  Gr.]  the  Procefs  of  a  Bone. 
Probo'scis,  [ ,  Gr.]  the  Trunk  of  an  Elephant,  L. 
Proero'sity  \_probroftas,  L.]  Scandal,  V  illany.  Infamy, 

railing  Language.  if  . 

Proca'city  [ procacitas ,  L.]  Saucinefs,  Malapertneis. 

Procat a'rctick  of  er&yg, *- 

went  before,  Gr.]  which  fore-goes  or  gives  Beginning  to  a- 
nother;  or  which  is  externally  impulfive  to  Artiom 

Procatartick  Caufe  [of  m^yys- TyTX.oytn,  Gr.  to  go 
before]  the  firft  or  beginning  Caufe  of  a  Diieafe,  which  co¬ 
operates  with  others  that  follow  ;  as  a  violent  Fit  of  Paifion, 
or  an  exceffive  Heat  in  the  Air,  which  may  corrupt  or  breed 
ill  Juice  in  the  Blood,  and  fo  caufe  a  Fever. 

Procede'ndo  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  where  a  Plea  or 
Caufe  is  removed  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior 'Court,  by_a 
Writ  of  Privilege  or  Certiorari,  fo  as  to  bring  it  back  again 
to  the  Court  where  the  Suit  was  firft  begun,  to  be  proceeded 
in  there,  after  it  appears  that  the  Defendant  has  no  Caufe  or 
Privilege,  or  that  the  Matter  compriz’d  in  the  Bill  is  not  well 

P  Procedendo  on  Aid  Prayer  [Law  Phrafe]  if  a  Man  pray 
in  Aid  of  the  King  in  a  real  Artion,  and  the  Aid  be  grant¬ 
ed,  it  (hall  be  awarded  that  he  fue  unto  the  King  m  the 
Chancery ;  and  the  Juftices  in  the  Common  Pleas  (hall  (lay 
until  the  Writ  De  procedendo  in  loquela  come  to  them. 

Procedendo  ad  judicium,  lies  where  the  Judges  of  any 
Court  delay  the  Party,  Plaintiff,  or  Defendant,  and  will  not 
give  Judgment  in  the  Caufe,  when  they  ought  to  do  it.  _ 

To  Procee'd  [procedure,  L.]  to  come  from  or  be  derived, 
to  fpring,  or  have  its  Rile  from  ;  alfo  to  go  forward ;  alio  to 

aft  or  deal.  .  .  ,r  c 

Procee'd  [with  Merchants]  that  which  anfes  from  a 

Thing ;  as  the  Neat  Proceed.  .  ,  .  . 

Procee'dinc  [procedens,  L.J  coming  from,  having 
Spring  or  Rife  from  ;  going  forward,  &c. 

^ A  Proceeding,  a  Matter  carried  on  or  managed. 
Proce'dure,  a  Courfe  of  Pleadings,  a  going  on,  b. 
Proce'llous  [procellofus,  L.]  tempeftuous,  itormy. 
Proceleu'smatick  Foot  [in  Gram.]  a  Foot  confiding  of 

four  fhort  Syllables,  as  Pelagius. 

Proce'rity  [proceritas,  L.]  Tallnefs,  Height,  Length. 
Pro'cers  [with  Glafs  Makers]  certain  Irons  hooked  at  the 

EnpRo'cEss  [proceffus,  L.]  a  going  forward,  a  Series  or 

0pROCEsI[hS.]  the  Knob  or  bunching  outPart  of*  Bone. 
Process  [with’ Cbymifts]  the  whole  exart  Courfe  of  any 

°K“  ST  thafby'which  a  Man  is  firft  called  into  Court. 

Process  [in  Law ]  in  its  general  Senfe  is  ufed  for  U  the 
Proceedings  in  any  Caufe  or  Art-on  real  or  peri®*  cml  or 
criminal,  from  the  original  Writ  to  the  End;  alfo  that  by 
which  a  Man  is  called  into  any  Court.  w  t 

Proce'ssion  [with  the  a  Memn 

of  the  Clergy  and  People,  in  their  ornamental  Habits,  with 

Mufick,  &c. 
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Procession  [in  Rogation-Week ]  a  Vifitation  of  the  Bounds 
6f  a  Parifh,  performed  by  the  Minifter,  Parilh- Officers,  and 
Children. 

Procession  [in  ‘Theology’]  a  Term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
Manner  wherein  the  holy  Spirit  is  conceived  to  ilfue  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  Myftery  of  the  Trinity. 

Procession  [in  cathedral  and  conventual  Churches]  infor¬ 
mer  Times  the  Members  had  their  Hated  Proceffions,  in 
which  they  walked,  2  and  2,  in  their  moll  ornamental  Habits, 
with  Mufick,  fmging  Hymns,  and  other  Expreffisns  of  So¬ 
lemnity,  agreeable  to  the  Occafion. 

The  Parifh- Prieft  alfo  of  every  Parifh  had  a  cuftomary 
Proceflion,  with  the  Patron  of  the  Church,  the  chief  Flag, 
or  holy  Banner,  and  the  other  Parifhioners  in  Afcenfion- 
Week,  to  take  a  Circuit  round  the  Limits  of  the  Manour, 
and  pray  for  a  Blefling  on  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

Hence  came  our  prefent  Cultom  of  Perambulation,  which 
is  Hill  called  our  going  a  Procejfioning,  tho’  moft  of  the  Or¬ 
der,  the  Devotion,  the  Pomp,  and  Superftition,  is  laid  afide. 
Processional,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Proceflion. 
Proce'ssum  continuando  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  a  Procefs,  after  the  Death  of  the  Chief  Juftice,  or 
other  Jullices,  in  the  Writ  or  Commiflion  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  L. 

Processus  ciliaris  [Anatomy]  the  mufcular  Filaments  in 
the  Eye,  whereby  the  Pupil  is  dilated  and  contracted. 

Processus  peritonei  [in  Anatomy]  two  Pipes  or  Canals  on 
each  Side  the  Os  pubis,  which  reach  to  the  Skin  of  the 
Scrotum,  thro’  the  Holes  of  the  Tendons  of  the  oblique 
«nd  tranfverle  Mufcles,  L. 

Processus  Jlyliformis  [ Anatomy ]  a  Sort  of  outward  Pro- 
eefs,  or  Knob  of  the  Bones  of  the  Temples,  flender  and 
long,  having  the  Horn  of  the  Bone  Hyoides  tied  to  it,  L. 

Processus  zygomaticus  [ Anatomy ]  an  external  Procefs  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Temples,  which  runs  forwards  and  joins 
with  the  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  from  the  Junfture  of 
which  is  formed  the  Bridge  called  Zygoma,  reaching  from  the 
Eye  to  the  Ear. 

Prochei'n  Amy  [i.  e.  a  Friend  near  at  Hand]  (in  Com. 
Law)  fignifies  one  who,  being  next  akin  to  a  Child  in  his 
Nonage,  is  allow'd  to  manage  his  Affairs,  Ac.  F. 

Prochro'nism  [ prochronifmus ,  L.  of 
Gr.]  an  Error  in  Chronology,  a  fetting  down  or  dating 
Things  before  they  really  happened. 

Proclamation  [of  Exigents]  on  awarding  an  Exigent 
in  Order  to  an  Outlawry,  a  Writ  of  Proclamation  iffues  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  where  the  Party  dwells,  to  make  3 
Proclamations  for  the  Defendant  to  yield  himfelf,  or  be  out¬ 
lawed, 

Pro'cidence  [procidentia,  L.]  a  falling  down  of  a  Tiling 
out  of  its  Place. 

Procide'ntia  ani  [with  Surgeons]  a  falling  out  of  the 
inteftinum  redturn  through  the  Fundament,  occafioned  by  a 
too  great  Loofenefs. 

Procedentia  uteri  [in  Surgery]  a  relaxing  or  loofening 
of  the  internal  Tunick  of  the  Vagina,  or  Neck  of  the 
Uterus ,  L. 

Procinct  [procindlus,  L.]  ready  at  hand. 

To  Proclaim  [proclamare,  L.]  to  publifh  with  aloud 
Voice  ;  alfo  to  declare  with  Solemnity. 

Procla'imer  [proclamater,  L.]  who  makes  Proclamation. 
Proclaiming  [proclamans,  L.]  a  making  known  pub- 
lickly. 

Proclamation,  a  publick  Notice  given;  a  Publilhing 
with  Sound  of  Trumpet  or  Beat  of  Drum  ;  alfo  a  Declara¬ 
tion  or  Order  iflued  out  by  the  King  to  give  Notice  to  his 
Subjefts  of  fuch  Matters  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Proclamation  of  a  Fine  [in  Law]  is  a  Notice  openly 
and  folemnly  given  thereof  at  all  the  Aflizes  held  in  the 
County,  within  one  Year  after  the  ingrofling  it. 

Proclamation  [of  Rebellion]  publick  Notice  given  by 
an  Officer,  that  a  Man  fhali  be  accounted  a  Rebel,  who  does 
not  appear  upon  a  fub-pcena,  or  an  Attachment  in  Chancery, 
unlefs  he  fhali  furrender  himfelf  at  a  Day  afligned  in  the  Writ. 
Procli'vous  [proclivis,  L.]  inclining  downwards. 
Procli'vousness  [of  proclivis,  L.  and  ne/s]  Inclination 
downwards,  Propenfity. 

Proclivity  [proclivitas,  L.]  an  Aptnefs  or  Propenfity 
in  a  Thing  to  incline  or  tend  downwards ;  an  Aptnefs, 
Pronenefs. 

Proco'ndyli  [of  erg;  after,  and  xJtvJbh©-,  Gr.  a  Finger] 
the  Bones  of  the  Fingers  next  to  the  Back  of  the  Hand. 

Pro  confe'sso  [/.  e,  as  tho’  it  had  been  confeffed]  when 


upon  a  Bill  exhibited  in  Chancery,  the  Defendant  appears  up¬ 
on  an  Habeas  Corpus,  iflued  out  to  bring  him  to  the  Bar,  and 
the  Court  has  afligned  him  a  Day  to  anfwer ;  which  being 
expired,  and  no  Anfwer  put  in,  a  fecond  Habeas  Corpus  is 
granted,  and  another  Day  afligned  ;  upon  which  Day,  if  thc 
Defendant  does  not  anfwer  the  Bill  upon  the  Plaintiff’s  Moti¬ 
on,  it  fhali  be  taken  pro  ccnfejfo,  i.  e.  as  if  it  had  been  con¬ 
feffed  by  the  Defendant’s  Anfwer. 

Proco'nsul,  a  Roman  Magifirate,  who  governed  a  Pro¬ 
vince  with  a  confular  Power;  this  Governour  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  Government  but  for  one  Year. 

Proco'nsulsh  ip  [of  proconful,  L.  and  Jhip]  the  Office 
or  Dignity  of  a  Proconful. 

To  Procrastinate  [procrajlinare,  L.]  to  put  off  till  to 
Morrow,  Ac. 

Procrastination,  a  putting  off  till  to  Morrow  ;  a  de¬ 
laying,  a  deferring,  L. 

To  Pro'create  [procreare,  L.]  to  beget  Children. 
Procrea'tion,  a  begetting  of  Children,  or  Offspring 
F.  of  L. 

Pro  ctor  [procurator,  L.]  an  Advocate  in  the  Civil  Law ; 
one  who  undertakes  to  manage  a  Caule  for  another  in  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Court. 

Proctor  [in  the  Weft  of  England]  a  Colleftor  of  the 
Fruits  of  a  Benefice  for  another. 

Proctors  [in  an  Univerjity]  two  Perfons  chofen  out  of 
the  Students  to  fee  good  Orders  and  Exercifes  duly  per¬ 
formed.  r 

Proctors  [of  the  Clergy]  Deputies  chofen  by  the  Cler¬ 
gy  of  every  Diocefs,  two  for  each  to  appear  for  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  one  for  each  to  fit  in  the  low¬ 
er  Houfe  of  Convocation. 

Pro'ctorship  the  Office,  (Ac.  of  a  Proftor. 
Procu'mbens  [with Botan.  Writ.]  trailing  on  the  Ground. 
Procumbent  [procumbens,  L.]  lying  along. 

Procu  mbent  Leaves  [in  Botany]  fuch  Leaves  of  Plants 
as  lie  flat  and  trailing  on  the  Ground. 

Pro  curacy  [procuratio,  L.]  the  Deed  or  Inftrument 
whereby  a  Perlon  is  conftituted  Procurator;  alfo  the  Office. 
ProcuraTion,  an  Aft  whereby  a  Perfon  is  impowered 
ar  treat>  receive,  Ac.  in  a  Perfon ’s  Name,  as  if  he 
himfelf  were  aftually  there. 

P-ocuraTion,  a  Compofition  paid  by  the  Parfon  of  a 
Panfh  to  an  Ecclefiaftical  Judge  in  Commutation  for  the 
Entertainment  which  he  was  otherwife  to  have  provided  for 
him  at  hs  Vifitation. 

Procuration  Money,  given  to  Money- Scriveners  by 
fuch  Perfons  as  take  up  Sums  of  Money  at  Intereft. 

Procurator,  a  Proftor,  or  Sollicitor,  who  manages 
another  Man’s  Affairs,  L. 

ProcuraTor,  a  Governor  of  a  Country  under  a  Prince. 
ProcuraTor  of  St.  Mark  [at  Venice]  the  Perfon  next 
in  Dignity  to  the  Doge,  or  Duke  of  that  Republick. 

ProcuraTor  [old  Statutes]  one  who  collefts  the  Fruits 
of  a  Benefice  for  a  Parfon. 

ProcuraTor  monajierii,  the  Advocate  whole  Office 
was_  to  follicit  the  Intereft,  and  plead  the  Caufes  of  the 
Society. 

Procurator es  Ecclejies,  Ac.  the  Church-Wardens, 
whofe  Office  is  to  aft  as  Proxies  and  Reprefentatives  of  the 
Church. 

ProcuraTory  [procuratorium,  L.]  the  Inftrument 
whereby  any  Perfon  conftitutes  and  appoints  his  Proftor  to 
reprefent  him  in  any  Court  or  Caufe. 

To  Procure  [procurare,  L.]  to  get  for  another;  to  help 
to  ;  alfo  to  aft  as  a  Pimp  or  Bawd. 

Procurement  [procuratio,  L.  and  mint]  a  getting,  or 
the  Thing  procured. 

Procu'rer,  a  Getter,  Ac.  alfo  a  Bawd  or  Pimp. 
Procursus  [in  Law]  the  Genealogy  of  a  Man,  L. 
Pro'cyon  [AJlronomy]  a  fixed  Star  of  the  fecond  Magni¬ 
tude,  going  before  the  Dog-Star. 

Pro'cyon  [mqoKvuv]  a  Conftellation  placed  before  the 
Great  Dog,  and  thence  takes  its  Name,  It  is  Orion's  Dog. 

He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  great  Lover  of  Hunting  ;  and 
for  that  Reafon  has  a  Dog  by  him.  There  are  alfo  feen  a 
Hare  and  other  wild  Beafts  near  him.  It  has  three  Stars,  of 
which  the  firft  riles  very  fplendid,  and  refembles  a  Dog, 
and  thence  is  called  Procyon. 

Pro  des  Hosnmes  [i.  e.  Wife  Men]  a  Title  antiently  given 
to  thofe^Barons,  or  other  military  Tenants,  who  were  called 
to  the  King’s  Council  to  give  Advice. 

Pro- 


Pro-dictator,  a  Magiftrate  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  the  Power  of,  and  did  the  Office  of  a  Dilator. 

Pro'digal  [ prodigalis ,  L.]  profufe,  lavifh,  wasteful,  rio¬ 
tous;  alfo  fooliih,  vain-glorious. 

To  be  Pro'digal  [ prodigare ,  L.]  to  fpend  laviflily,  (Ac. 

To  Pro'digalize  [of prodigus,  L.]  to  be  a  Prodigal,  to 
fpend  profufely. 

Pro'digalness  Ifprodigalitas,  L.]  Lavifhnefs,  Profufe- 

Prodiga'lity  ^ nefs,  Cffr. 

Prodi'gious  [prodigiof/r,  L.]  monfirous,  wonderful;  ex¬ 
traordinary,  exceffive,  vaft ;  preternatural,  contrary  to  the 
Courfe  of  Nature. 

Prodi'giousness  [of  prodigiofus,  L.  and  nefs ]  Wonder- 
fulnefs,  Monftroufnefs,  Exceffivenefs. 

Pro'digy  \_prodigium,  L.]  a  preternatural  Thing,  or  fome 
Effedl  beyond  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature. 

Prodi'tion,  Treachery,  a  betraying,  Treafon,  L. 

Prodi'tor,  a  Betrayer,  a  Traitor,  L. 

Prodi'torious  \_proditorius,  L.]  treacherous,  Traitor¬ 
like. 

Prodria'rius  Cams  \oldRec.]\  Setting-Dog,  a  Lurcher. 

Pro'dromus  [wjO/jOfc©-,  Gr.]  a  Fore-runner,  a  Har¬ 
binger. 

Pro’dromus  morbus  [with  Phyfcians]  a  Difeafe  which 
fore-runs  a  greater,  as  a  Straitnefs  of  the  Breaft  is  a  Prodro- 
mus  of  a  Confumption. 

To  Produ'ce  [producere,  L.]  to  yield  or  bring  forth ;  to 
caufe  ;  to  fhew  or  expofe  to  View. 

To  Pr  odu'ce  [in  Geometry ]  is  to  draw  out  a  Line  farther 
till  it  have  its  intended  Length. 

Product  ^\.frodtt^io,  L'  produit,  F.]  Effedl,  Fruit. 

Prodd'cement  [of producere,  L.  and  ment]  a  Produdl  or 
Thing  produced. 

Produ'cing  [ producers,  L.]  yielding,  bringing  forth, 
caufing  ;  alfo  expofing  to  View. 

Pro'duct  [ produdlio ,  L.]  Fruit,  Effefl,  as  the  Produfl 
of  the  Ground,  of  the  Sea  ;  alfo  of  Wit,  Learning,  (Ac. 

Pro'duct  [with  Arithmeticians ]  the  Faftum  of  two 
Numbers,  or  the  Quantity  arifing  from  the  Multiplication 
of  two  or  more  Numbers  into  one  another. 

Pro'duct  [with  Geometricians ]  is  the  Fadlum ,  &c.  when 
two  Lines  are  multiplied  one  by  another,  the  Produfl  be¬ 
ing  always  a  Reflangle. 

Produ'ctile  [ produfiilis ,  L.]  drawn  out  at  length. 

Pr  oduction,  a  bringing  forth;  alfo  an  extending  or 
lengthening ;  alfo  Produdl  or  Fruit,  F.  of  L. 

Produ'ctions  [with  Anatosnifls]  Continuations  or  Pro- 
cefles ;  fuch  Parts  of  Bones  as  bunch  a  little  out. 

Produ'ctions  [in  Phyfcks]  the  Works  and  Effefts  of 
Nature  or  Art. 

Productive  [produftivus,  L.]  apt  to  produce. 

Productiveness  Aptnefs  to  produce. 

Proe'cthesis  [mqoiKduTK,  Gr  ]  a  running  out  firft  or 
before. 

Proe'cthesis  [with ,  Rhetoricians']  a  Figure  in  which 
the  Orator  by  his  Anfwer  (containing  a  Reafon  of  what  he, 
(Ac.  has  faid  or  done)  defends  himfelf  or  the  other  Perfon  as 
unblameable. 

Proegu'mena  Atia  [irf onyvptivn  ant*,  Gr.]  a  prece¬ 
dent  Caufe. 

Proegu'mena  [in  Medicine ]  an  intercedent  internal 
Caufe  of  a  Diltemper  in  the  Body,  occafioned  by  another 
Caufe. 

Pro'em  \_praemium,  L.  of  arfooipi.iov,  Gr.]  a  Preface  or  an 
Entrance  upon  a  Difcourfe. 

Proe'mptosis  [with  Afronomers]  that  which  makes  the 
new  Moon  appear  a  Day  later,  by  Means  of  the  lunar  Equa¬ 
tion,  than  it  would  do  without  that  Equation. 

Proepi'zeuxis  [mpo‘-ri£ev!'if,  Gr.]  a  Grammatical  Fi¬ 
gure,  when  a  Verb  is  put  between  two  Nouns  which  ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  End. 

Profana'tion,  the  Adi  of  profaning,  an  unhallowing  or 
polluting,  or  a  turning  holy  Things  to  common. 

To  Profa'ne  [profanare,  L.]  to  abufe  holy  Things,  to 
profane  or  unhallow. 

Profa'ne  \_profanus,  L.]  unhallowed, unholy,  it  is  apply ’d 
in  the  general  to  all  Perlons  and  Things  that  have  not  the 
facred  Charadter. 

Profa'neness  [of profanus,  L.  and  nefs]  an  abufing  of 
holy  Things,  Impiety,  a  Difrefpedl  paid  to  the  Name  of 
God,  and  to  Things  and  Perfons  confecrated  to  him. 

Profe'ctions  [with  Afrologers]  are  equal  and  regular 
Progreffions  or  Courfes  of  the  Sun  and  other  Significators 
in  the  Zodiack,  according  to  the  Succcllion  of  the  Signs, 


allowing  the  whole  Circle  and  one  Sign  over  to  each  Pro- 
fedtion  ;  as  fuppofe  the  Sun  the  firit  Year  to  be  in  30  De¬ 
grees  of  Aries,  the  next  Year  it  will  be  in  30  Degrees  of 
Taurus. 

Pro'fer  [in  Lazo]  the  Time  appointed  for  the' Accounts 
of  Sheriffs  and  other  Officers  to  be  given  into  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  i.  e.  twice  in  the  Year. 

Pro'fert  in  curia  [in  Lazo]  is  where  the  Plaintiff  in  an 
Adlion  declares  upon  a  Deed,  or  the  Defendant  pleads  a 
Deed  ;  he  mull  do  it  with  a  Profert  in  curia,  that  the  other 
Party  at  his  own  Charge  may  have  a  Copy  of  it. 

A  Pro  ffer  [  prof  re,  F.  ]  an  Offer,  or  Tender. 

To  Pro'ffer  \_proferre,  L.]  to  make  an  Offer  to  give. 

To  Profe'ss  [ profeffum ,  fup.  of  profit eri,  L.]  to  declare 
and  make  one’s  felf  known  to  be  of  fuch  a  Religion,  Sedl, 
or  Party  ;  to  protefl  or  declare  folemnly  ;  alfo  to  exercife 
fome  particular  Calling  or  Study  publickly. 

A  Profe'ssed  Nun,  See.  one  who  having  made  the  Vow 
is  admitted  of  a  religious  Order. 

Profe'ssion,  a  Condition  of  Life,  Trade,  Calling,  or 
any  Art  or  Myflery  that  one  has  chofen ;  as  Law,  Phyfick, 
(Ac.  alfo  publick  Confeffion,  Proteftation. 

Profe'ssor,  one  who  makes  a  Profeffion  of  any  Reli¬ 
gion  or  Perfuafion,  L. 

Profe'ssor  [in  the  Schools  of  an  Univerfity]  a  Leflu- 
rer  or  Reader  of  any  Art  or  Science. 

Profe'ssorship  [of  profejjor,  L.  and  Jhip]  the  Office, 
(Ac.  of  a  Profeffor  of  any  Art  or  Science. 

Profi'cience  7  [of projicicntia,  L.]  Progrefs,  the  State 

Profi'ciency  3  or  Quality  of  a  Proficient. 

Profi'cient  \_profciens,  L.]  one  who  has  made  a  good 
Progrefs  in  a  Science  or  Art. 

Profi'le  [ profile ,  F.  profilo,  Ital.]  Side-ways  or  Side- 
view,  as  a  Piflure  in  profile,  i.  e.  drawn  Side-ways,  as  a 
Head  or  Face  fet  Side-ways,  as  on  Coins. 

Pro'file  [with  Archit.]  the  Draught  of  a  Piece  of  Build- 
jog,  wherein  the  Breadth,  Depth,  and  Height  of  the  whole 
is  fet  down,  but  not  the  Length  ;  and  fuch  as  they  would 
appear,  if  the  Building  were  cut  down,  perpendicularly 
from  the  Roof  to  the  Foundation ;  much  the  fame  as  a 
Profpedl  view’d  fide-ways. 

Profi'le  [in  Architecture]  is  the  Contour  or  Out-line  of 
any  Member,  as  that  of  the  Bafe,  a  Cornice,  or  the  like  ; 
or  it  is  more  properly  a  Profpedl  of  any  Place,  City,  or 
Piece  of  Architedlure,  view’d  fide-ways,  and  expreffed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rules  of  Profpedlive. 

Profi'le,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  Defign  or  Defcription, 
in  Oppofition  to  a  Plan  or  Ichnography.  Hence, 

Profiling,  is  defigning  or  deferibing  with  Rule  and 
Compafs. 

To  Pro'fit  \_proJiter,  F.]  to  make  a  Progrefs,  to  improve; 
alfo  to  get  Profit  or  Advantage;  alfo  to  be  ufeful. 

Pro'fit,  Advantage,  Gain,  Interefl,  F. 

Profitable,  beneficial,  advantageous,  ufeful. 

Profitableness  [of  profitable  and  nefs]  Beneficialnefs, 
Advantageoufnefs. 

Pro'fiting  \_proftant  F.]  getting  Profit,  Gain,  Advan¬ 
tage,  (Ac. 

Profitro'lles  [in  Cookery]  fmall  round  Loaves  farced 
and  fet  in  the  Middle  of  Pottages. 

Pro'flicate  [ profligatus ,  L.]  wicked,  villainous  ;  de¬ 
bauched,  lewd  to  the  higheft  Degree. 

Pro'fligateness  \_profligatus,  L.  and  nefs]  Abandoned- 
nefs  to  Debauchery,  Lewdnefs  to  the  highell  Degree. 

Pro'fluence  \_profuentia,  L.]  a  flowing  plentifully; 
Abundance,  Store. 

Pro'fluent  \profluens,  L.]  flowing  plentifully. 

Profou'nd  \_profond,  F.  profundus,  L.]  deep;  alfo  great 
and  eminent,  as  profound  Learning,  See. 

The  Pro'found  \_profundum,  L.]  the  Depth,  the  Abyfs, 
Greatnefs  of  Depth.  Milton. 

Profoundness  [profunditas,  L.]  Depth,  Deepnefs. 

Profu'nde  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  deeply,  L. 

Profundi'ssime  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  moll  deeply,  L. 

Profu'ndity  \_profunditas,  L.]  Deepnefs,  Depth. 

Profu'ndius  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  more  deeply,  L. 

Profu'ndus  mufculus  [ Anatomy ]  a  Mufcle  which  bends 
the  Fingers;  called  alfo perforans,  L. 

Profu'se  \profufus,  L.]  lavilh,  walleful,  extravagant. 

Profu'seness  \_o( profufon,  F.  of  L.  andtf^fi]  a  laviihing 
or  fquandering  away  Money,  (Ac. 

Profusion,  a  pouring  out,  F.  of  L. 

Prog  [prob.  of  procuratum,  L.  gotten]  fomething  gotten. 

To  Prog  [q. procurare,  L.]  to  procure  feduloufly,  to  ufe 
all  Endeavours  to  get  or  gain. 

Proca's* 
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Proga’ster  [of  mfo  before,  and  the  Belly,  Gr.] 

one  who  has  a  prominent  Belly. 

Proce'nitors  [progen stores,  L.]  Fore-fathers. 

Pr'oceny  [ progenies ,  L.]  Offspring,  Iflue,  Race. 

Prognosis  [crg'oyy coins,  Gr.]  a  knowing  before,  Fore¬ 
knowledge,  foreboding. 

Pro'gnosis  [in  Phyftck]  the  fame  as  prognoftick  Sign. 

To  Prognosticate  [prognoflicare,  L.  irqoytvdffna,  Gr. 
to  foreknow]  to  foretell,  to  conjecture,  to  guefs. 

Procnostica'tion,  a  Foretelling,  &c. 

Prognostica'tor  [prognoses,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  Predictor  or 
Foreteller  of  future  Events. 

Progno'stick  [of  •jfoyvaux.bvj  Gr.]  a  Signor  Token 
that  indicates  fomething  about  to  happen. 

Progno'sticks  [with  Phyjicians ]  are  the  Signs  by  which 
they  make  a  conjectural  Judgment  of  the  Event  of  a  Difeafe, 
as  whether  it  fhall  end  in  Life  or  Death  ;  be  long  or  fhort, 
mild  or  malignant. 

Progra'mma  [pjio^jiamma,  Sax .]  a  Letter  fet  up  with 
the  King’s  Seal. 

Progra'mma  [m^oyqoifj.f/.et,  Gr.]  an  EdiCl  or  Proclama¬ 
tion  fet  up  in  a  publick  Place. 

Progra'mma  [in  the  Univerfties]  a  Billet  or  Advertife- 
ment  polled  up,  or  given  into  the  Hands  of  Perfons,  by 
way  of  Invitation  to  an  Oration  or  other  College  Ceremony ; 
containing  the  Argument,  or  fo  much  as  is  necfiary  for  the 
underitanding  thereof. 

Pro'cress  [progrejfus,  L.]  a  going  forward  or  proceed¬ 
ing  in  any  Undertaking  ;  alio  Journey  of  a  Prince,  &c. 

Procre'ssion,  an  orderly  advancing  or  going  forward, 
in  the  fame  Manner,  Courfe,  Tenor,  &ci 

Procre'ssion  Arithmetical,  is  when  the  Numbers  or 
other  Quantities  do  proceed  by  equal  Differences,  either  in- 
creafing  or  decreafing,  as,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  CSV.  or  b ,  zb, 
4^,  & c.  or  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  or  6b,  5 b.  4 b,  3 b,  zb,  b,  where 
the  former  Series  is  increaffng,  the  common  Difference  in 
thofe  being  2,  and  in  thefe  1. 

Progression  geometrical,  is  when  Numbers  or  Quanti¬ 
ties  proceed  by  equal  Proportions  or  Ratios  ('properly  called^ 
that  is,  according  to  one  common  Ratio,  whether  increaffng 
or  decreafing,  as,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  &e.  or  a  Series  of 
Quantities  continually  proportional. 

Progre'ssional  [of progrejjion,  F.  of  L.]  pertaining  to 
Progreflion. 

Procre'ssive,  [progrejfif,  F.]  which  proceeds  or  goes  on. 

Procre'ssiveness  [of progreffif ',  F.  of  L.  and  tiffs]  the 
Quality  of  proceeding  or  going  forward. 

To  Prohibit  [prohibitum,  L.  fup.]  to  forbid,  to  bar  or 
keep  from. 

Prohi'bited  Goods  [in  Commerce']  fuch  Commodities  as 
are  not  allowed  either  to  be  imported  or  exported. 

Prohibition,  a  Forbidding  and  Hinderance,  F.  of  L. 

Prohibi'tion  [with  Aftrdlogers]  is  when  two  Planets  are 
applying  to  an  AfpeCt,  and  in  the  mean  while  ahother  Pla¬ 
net  interpofes  either  its  Body  or  AfpeCt,  fo  that  the  Matter, 
which  fliould  have  been  brought  to  Concluffon,  is  delayed 
or  hinder’d. 

Prohibition  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  iflued  to  forbid  any  Court, 
either  Spiritual  or  Secular,  to  proceed  in  a  Caufe  there  de¬ 
pending,  upon  Suggeltion  that  the  Cognizance  thereoi 
does  not  belong  to  that  Court. 

Prohibi'tio  de  vajlo,  &c.  a  Writ  judicial  direCted  to  the 
Tenant,  prohibiting  him  from  making  watte  upon  the  Land 
in  Controverfy,  during  the  Suit. 

Prohibitory  [prohibitorius,  L.]  that  belongs  to  a 
Prohibition  ;  forbidding,  hindering. 

To  Proje'ct  [projecium,  I..]  to  defign,  to  contrive. 

Pro'ject  [ projcStus ,  L.]  a  Deffgn,  Contrivance,  a  Pur- 
pole. 

Proje'ct ed  [projeRus,  L.]  defigned,  contrived. 

Proje'cted  [with  Matbemat.]  drawn  upon  a  Plane. 

Proje'ctile  [of  project  us,  L.J  any  Thing  thrown  or  call 
with  a  Force. 

Projectile  [in  Mechanicks]  an  heavy  Body  put  into  a 
violent  Motion,  by  an  external  Force  imprefied  thereon  ;  or 
more  fully  a  Projectile  is  a  heavy  Body,  which  being  put  in¬ 
to  a  violent  Motion  is  diffniffed  from  the  Agent,  and  left  to 
purfue  its  Courfe,  as  a  Stone  tin  own  out  of  one’s  Hand  by 
a  Sling,  a  Bullet  from  a  Gun,  &c. 

Projection  [in  Mechanicks]  the  Action  of  giving  a 
Projectile  its  Motion. 

Projection  [in  PerfpcClwe]  the  Appearance  or  Repre- 
fentation  of  an  Objective  on  a  perfpeCtive  Plane. 

Projection  [in  Chymiftry]  is  when  any  Matter  to  be 
calcined  or  fulminated  is  put  into  a  Crucible,  Spoonful  by 
Spoonful. 


Projection  of  the  Sphere  in  Plano  [in  Mathem.]  a  Re¬ 
presentation  of  the  feveral  Points  or  Places  of  the  Surface  of 
the  Sphere,  and  of  the  Circles  deferibed  thereon,  &c.  as 
they  appear  to  the  Eye  fftuated,  at  a  given  Diftance,  upon  a 
tranfparent  Plane  fituate  between  the  Eye  and  the  Sphere. 

Projection  [with  Alchymijls]  is  the  calling  of  a  certain 
imaginary  Powder,  call’d  the  Powder  of  Projection,  into  a 
Crucible  full  of  prepared  Metal,  in  Order  to  its  being  tranf- 
muted  into  Gold. 

Projection  monftrous,  of  an  Image  [in  PerfpeSHve]  is 
the  Deformation  of  an  Image  upon  a  Plane,  or  the  Superfi¬ 
cies  of  fome  Body,  which  feen  at  a  certain  Diftance  will  ap¬ 
pear  formdous. 

Pozvder  of  Projeceton,  or  of  the  Philofopher's  Stone,  is  a 
Powder,  fuppofed  to  have  the  Vertue  of  changing  Copper, 
Lead,  &c.  into  a  more  perfeCt  Metal,  as  into  Silver,  or  Gold, 
by  the  Mixture  of  a  fmall  Quantity  with  it. 

Gnomonick  Projection,  is  where  the  Plane  of  Projection 
is  parallel  to  the  Circle  of  the  Sphere,  or  any  Parts  of  them 
upon  the  Plane  of  fome  Circle,  and  the  Eye  is  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

Orthographick  Projection,  is  a  Projection  wherein  the 
Superficies  of  the  Sphere  is  drawn  on  a  Plane  cutting  it  in 
the  Middle,  the  Eye  being  placed  at  an  infinite  Diftance 
vertically  to  one  of  the  Hemifpheres  ;  or  it  is  that  where 
the  Eye  is  taken  to  be  at  an  infinite  Diftance  from  the  Circle 
of  Projection,  fo  that  all  the  vifual  Rays  are  parallel  among 
themfelves,  and  perpendicular  to  the  faid  Circle. 

Stereographick  Projection  of  the  Sphere,  is  that  where¬ 
in  the  Surface  and  Circles  of  the  Sphere  are  drawn  upon 
a  Plane  of  a  great  Circle,  the  Eye  being  in  the  Pole  of  the 
fame  Circle. 

Projective  Dialling,  a  Method  of  drawing  by  a  Method 
of  Projection  the  true  Hour-Lines,  Furniture,  lAc.  on  Di¬ 
als,  or  any  Kind  of  Surface  whatfoever,  without  having  any 
Regard  to  the  Situation  of  thofe  Surfaces,  either  as  to  De¬ 
clination,  Inclination,  or  Reclination. 

Proje'ctor,  one  who  projects  or  contrives  any  Defign. 

Proje'cture  [projeftura,  L.]  the  Coping  of  a  Wall, 
the  Jutting-out  of  any  Part  of  a  Building,  the  Out-jutting 
or  Prominency,  which  the  Mouldings  and  Members  have  be¬ 
yond  the  naked  Face  of  the  Wall,  Column,  CsV.  F. 

A  Proje'cturing  Table  [in  Architecture]  is  that  which 
juts  out  beyond  the  naked  Face  of  a  Wall,  Pedeftal,  or  any 
Part  to  which  it  ferves  as  an  Ornament. 

To  Proin  [in  Falconry]  a  Hawk  is  faid  to  proin,  when  lhe 
trims  or  puts  her  Wings  in  order. 

Pro-indivi'so  [in  Law]  an  Occupation  or  Pofleflion  of 
Lands  or  Tenements,  belonging  to  2  or  more  Perfons  in 
common,  fo  that  neither  knows  his  relpeCtivePortion  or  Share. 

Prola'bia  [in  Anatomy]  the  Fore-lips,  that  Part  of  the 
Labia  which  juts  out. 

Prola'te  fpharoid  [in  Geometry]  a  Solid  produced  by 
the  Revolution  of  a  Semi-ellipfis  about  its  longer  Diameter. 

Prolation  [in  Mufick]  the  ACt  of  Ihaking  or  making 
feveral  Inflections  of  the  Voice  on  the  fame  Syllable. 

Proleco'mena  [m&X'iystJuiVtL,  Gr.]  Preparatory  Dif- 
courfes,  containing  Matters  of  which  it  is  fit  the  Reader 
lhould  be  informed,  in  Order  to  his  better  Underitanding 
the  SubjeCt  and  Defign  of  the  Book,  itfe.  Prefaces,  Pream¬ 
bles. 

Prole'psis  [t£/a«4-<?j  Gr.]  Anticipation,  Prevention, 
Pre-occupation;  a  conceiving  Things  in  Mind  before-hand 

Prolepsis  [in  Gram.]  a  Figure  of  ConftruCticn,  in  which,* 
the  Whole  does  duly  agree  with  the  Verb  or  AdjeCtive, 
and  then  the  Parts  of  the  Whole  are  reduced  to  the  fame  Verb 
or  AdjeCtive,  with  which  they  do  not  agree,  called  in  Latin 
Anticipatio,  as  dues  aquiles  volavcrunt,  heec  ab  oriente,  ilia  ab 
occidente..  y 

Prole'psis  [tTgjKn\tSt  of  rr£?Aet/Zj8»V«l',  Gr.  i.  e.  * 
taking  before]  is  a  Figure  with  Rhetoricians,  by  which  they 
prevent  what  their  Antagonift  would  objeCt  or  allcdge ;  fome 
divide  this  Figure  into  2  Parts,  called  Hypophora,  in  which, 
the  Objection  being  ltarted,  the  Speaker  makes  Anfwer  to  his 
own  Demand  ;  and  the  Authypophora,  a  contrary  Inference 
where  an  Objection  is  refuted  by  the  Oppofing  of  a  contrary 
Sentence  ;  others  divide  it  into  the  Prolcpf.s  and  Hypobola. 
St.  Paul,  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  fpeaking  of  the 
RefurrcCtion  of  the  Dead,  gives  us  an  Example  both  of  the 
Figure  Prolcpfis  and  the  Upobola,  which  is  its  Anfwer,  thus  ; 
But  fome  Men  will  fay,  how  are  the  Dead  raifed  up  ?  And  with 
wbat  Body  do  they  rije  ?  The  Upobola,  Thou  Fool,  that  which 
thou  Jbzqejf  is  not  quickened,  except  it  dies,  and  that  which  thou 
fozvejt,  thou  fozvejl  not  the  Body  that  Jhall  be,  but  the  Seed 
only,  as  that  of  Wheat  or  fome  other  Grabs. 

Prole'ptical  7  [<T£?aht7owo  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 

Prolk'ptick  5  a  Prolepfis.  Pro- 


ProleptiCal  Difta/e,  a  Diilcmper  which  ftill  anticipates, 
or  whofe  Paroxifm  returns  fooner  and  fooner  every  Day ;  as 
is  common  in  Agues. 

Pro'les,  the  IflTue  of  a  Perfon’s  Body;  an  Offspring, 

Stock,  or  Race. 

Pro'les  [in  the  ScnJ'e  of  the  Law]  is  fometimes  taken  for 
the  Iflue  of  an  unlawful  Bed. 

Prolif’ica'tion,  a  making  fruitful,  L. 

Proli'fick  [  prolificus ,  L.]  apt  to  breed,  or  bring  forth. 
Proli'fick  Signs  [with  Ajlrologers ]  are  Cancer,  Scorpio, 
and  Pifces. 

Proli'ficknesk,  Aptnefs  to  breed. 

P^ioli'x  [prolixus,  L.]  tedious  or  long  in  Speech. 
Froli'xness?  \_prolixitas,  L.]  aFaultof  entring  into  too 
Proli'xity  ^  minute  a  Detail,  of  being  too  long,  and 
ciicumftantial  in  a  Difcourfe  to  a  Degree  of  Tedioufnefs. 
Prolocu'tor,  a  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  a  Convocation. 
Prolocu'torship  [of  prolocutor,  L.]  the  Office,  Ufc. 
ef  a  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  a  Synod  or  Convocation. 

Pro'locue  [ prologue ,  F.  of  prologue,  L.  of  m^JkoyQ-y 
Gr.]  a  Speech  before  a  Stage-Play. 

To  Prolong  prolongare ,  L.]  to  lengthen  out,  to  make  a 
Thing  Lift  longer. 

Prolongation,  a  lengthening  out,  L. 

Prolusion  [in  Literature ]  a  Term  apply’d  to  certain 
Pieces  or  Compofitions,  made  previoufly  to  others,  by  Way 
of  Prelude  or  Exercife. 

Promena'ue,  a  Walk  in  the  Fields  to  take  the  Air,^  F. 
Prome'theus  of  mg)  before,  and  » 

Council]  according  to  the  Poets,  was  the  Son  of  Japetus , 
the  Father  of  Deucalion,  who  hr  ft  made  Man  of  Clay  or 
Earth;  whofe  Wit  Minerva,  admiring,  promifed  him  any 
Thing  that  was  in  Heaven,  that  he  wanted  to  perfect  his 
Work  ;  he  coming  thither  and  feeing  that  all  Things,  were 
animated  by  heavenly  Fire,  having  a  little  Ferula  in  his 
Hand,  put  it  to  the  Chariot-Wheel  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
being  kindled,  he  brought  Fire  on  the  Earth,  and  put  Life  and 
Soul  into  the  Man  that  he  had  made  of  Clay..  Jupiter  be¬ 
ing  angry  at  him,  firft  fent  Pandora,  the  Wife  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Epimetheus,  with  a  Box  to  her  Husband,  which  after 
he  had  open’d,  there  flew  out  thence  fun  dry  Sorts  of  Difeafes, 
and  afterwards  commanded  Vulcan  to  bind  Prometheus,  with 
Iron  Chains,  on  Mount  Caucafus,  and  to  put  an  Eagle  or  a 
Vulture  daily  to  devour  his  Liver,  which  did  every  Night 
renew  again,  to  his  great  Torment.  He  remained  in  this 
Condition,  till  Hercules,  by  his  Virtue  and  Valour,  releafed 
him. 

Some  interpret  this  Fable  thus,  That  Prometheus  taught 
the  Way  of  fetching  Five  out  of  Stones,  by  (hiking  them 
together,  and  thence  is  faid  to  have  fetched  Fire  from  Hea¬ 
ven.  And  that  he  had  his  Abode  on  Mount  Caucafus,  from 
whence  he  continually  beheld  the  Stars,  and  ftudied  their 
Motions  and  Influences,  and  thence  they  gave  it  out,  that 
he  was  bound  to  this  Mountain.  And  as  to  the  Eagle  con- 
fuming  his  Liver,  is  fignified  how  the  Thought  of  his  Stu¬ 
dies,  did,  as  it  were,  prey  upon  him. 

Bochartus  imagines  that  this  Fable  is  derived  from  the 
Signification  of  the  Word  Magog,  and  that  was  the  N  ^me 
of  Prometheus,  which  flgnifies  a  Heart  devoured  and  con- 
fuming  with  Cares  or  otherwife. 

Others  fay,  Prometheus  was  a  wife  Man,  who  ftudied  the 
Stars,  on  the  higheft  Part  of  Mount  Caucafus,  and  that  by 
his  putting  heavingly  Fire  into  his  Clay  Man,  is  meant,  his 
inftrufting  the  Dead,  clayey  Carcafes  of  Mankind  with 
Wifdom,  and  that  the  inward  Trouble  he  had  to  accomplifh 
his  Defire,  might  be  compared  to  a  Vulture  gnawing  his 

Entrails.  _ 

Pro'minent  [prominent,  L.]  Jutting-out,  or  Standing 

forward. 

Pro'minentness  [ prominentia ,  L  ]  a  Jutting-out,  or 
Standing  forward. 

Promi'scous  [ promifeuus ,  L.]  mingled  together,  or  one 
with  another,  confufed. 

Promi'scousness  [of  promifeuus,  L.  and  nefs]  Alixednefs. 
TcPro'mise  [ promittere ,  L]  to  make  a  Promife,  to  en- 
!  gage  or  give  one’s  Word. 

^Pro'mise  [ promiffum ,  L.]  an  Aflurance  by  Word  of 
Mouth  to  do  any  Thing. 

Promise  [in  Law]  is  when  upon  a  valuable  Confideration , 
a  Man  binds  himfelf  by  his  Word  to  perform  fuch  an  Aft  as 
Is  agreed  on,  and  concluded  with  another.  Upon  fuch  a 
Promife  an  Aftion  may  be  grounded  ;  but  if  it  be  without 
a  Confideration  it  bears  no  Aftion. 

A  perfect  Pro'mise  [with  Muralifls]  is  when  a  Perfon  does 
not  only  determine  his  Will,  to  the  Performance  of  fuch  or 
fuch  a  Thing,  for  another  hereafter,  but  alfo  fliews  that  he 
jives  the  other  a  full  Right  of  challenging  or  requiring  it 


from  him  }  bare  Affertions  are  not  to  be  an  Obligation ,  nei¬ 
ther  do  Exprefiions  in  the  Future  convey  a  Right. 

Pro'miser  [promitt or,  L.]  who  promiles. 

Pro'missary,  one  to  whom  a  Promile  is  made. 
Pro'missory  [of  promiffus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 
Promife. 

Promissory  Note,  a  Note  promiflng  to  pay  a  Sum  of 
Money  at  a  Time  appointed. 

Promi'ssors  ?  [in  AjlroL]  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  fup- 
Promi'ttors  5  poled  to  promife  in  the  Radix,  fomething 
to  be  accomplifhed  when  the  Time  of  fuch  Direftion  is  ful¬ 
filled,  and  they  are  only  the  Planets,  or  their  Afpefts,  Ufc. 
to  whom  their  Significators  are  direfted. 

Pro'montory  [promontorium,  L.]  an  high  Ground,  Point 
of  Land  or  Rock  that  runs  out  far  into  the  Sea,  commonly 
called  a  Cape  or  Head- Land. 

To  Promo'te  [ promovere ,  L.]  to  advance  or  prefer,  to 
further  or  carry  on. 

Promo'ter,  one  who  fets  on  Foot,  or  helps  on  an  Affair. 
Promo'ters  ?  [in  Lazo]  Informers,  thofe  Perfons  who  in 
Promoo'ters 5  oppular  and  penal  Aftions,  do  profecute 
Offenders  in  their  Name  and  the  King’s,  and  are  entitled  to 
Part  of  the  Fines  and  Penalties  for  their  Pains. 

Promo'tion,  Preferment,  Advancement,  efpecially  a 
raifing  to  Ecclefiaftical  Dignities. 

To  Prompt  [prob.  of  ’promptus,  L.  or  of  promtare,  Ital.  ] 
to  tell  or  whifper  to  an  Aftor  on  the  Stage  ;  alfo  to  encou¬ 
rage,  or  put  one  upon  a  Thing. 

Prompt  [ promptus ,  L.]  ready,  as  prompt  Payment,  F. 
Pro'mpter  [of  promtare,  Ital.]  a  Diftator  or  Affiftant  to 
Aftors  in  a  Play ;  one  polled  behind  the  Scenes,  who 
watches  attentively  the  Aftors  fpeaking  on  the  Stage,  fug- 
gefting  to  them  and  putting  them  forward  when  at  a  Stand, 
and  correfting  them  when  amifs  in  their  Parts. 
Pro'mptitude,  Readinefs,  F.  of  L. 

Promptness  [of  promt,  F.  and  nefs]  Promptitude. 
Pko'mptv AKu\_promptuarium,h.]a.  Store-Houfe,  a  Buttery. 
To  Promu'lgate  [ promulgare ,  L.]  to  publifh  or  proclaim. 
Promulgation,  a  publifhing,  &c,  L. 

To  Promu'lge  [ promulgare ,  L.]  to  publifh,  properly 
ufed  of  the  Roman  Laws,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket-Place,  and  expofed  to  publick  View,  for  three  Market- 
Days  before  they  were  pafled  or  allowed. 

Prona'os  [ '7rgfV&& ,  Gr.]  a  Church-Porch,  a  Portico  to 
a  Palace,  a  great  Hall  or  fpacious  Building. 

Prona'tion  [with  An  at.]  is  when  the  Palm  Oi  the  Hand 
is  turned  downwards,  as  Supination ,  is  when  the  Back  of  it  is 
turned  upwards. 

Pronator  radii  teres  [with  Anati]  a  Mufcle  annng  from 
the  inner  Knob  of  the  Shoulder-Bone,  and  having  its  Infer- 
tion  a  little  above  the  Middle  of  the  Radius,  on  the  Qut- 
fide  L 

Prona'tor  radii  quadratus  [ Anat  ]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Ra¬ 
dius,  which  arifes  broad  and  flefhy  from  the  lower  and  in¬ 
ner  Part  of  the  Ulna,  and  helps  to  move  the  Radius  in- 

Pronato'res  [Anat.]  two  Mufcles  of  the  Radius, 
which  ferve  to  turn  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  downwards. 

Prone  [proms,  L.]  inclined  to  a  Thing  bending  for¬ 
wards,  or  hanging  the  h ace  downwards.. 

Pro'neness  [pronit as,  L  ]  an  Inclination  or  Readinels  to. 

Prong,  a  Pitch-Fork. 

Prono'minal  [prcnominalis. 

Pi  •onoun. 

Pro'noun  [pronomen,  L-]  a 
he,  we,  ye,  they. 


L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 
Perfonal  Noun,  as  I,  thou, 


To  Pronou'nce  [pronunciare,  L.]  to  utter  or  fpeak  ;  to 
rehearfe  ;  to  pafs  one’s  Judgment  or  Verdift  ;  to  declare. 

Perfonal  Pronouns  [in  Gram.]  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  mltead 
of  Names  of  particular  Perfons,  as  I,  thou,  he,  Sec. 

Pronouns  Relative  [in  Gram.]  are  thefe  plac  d.  a  ter 
Nouns,  with  which  they  have  fuch  Affinity,  that  without 
them  fignify  nothing,  as  which,  who,  that. 

Pojfejfwe  Pronouns  [in  Gram.]  are  fuch  that  exprefs  what 

each  poflefles,  as  mine,  thine.  See.  . 

Demonflrative  Pronouns  [in  Gram.]  are  fuch  as  point  out 

the  Subieft  fpoken  of,  as  this,  thefe,  Sec. 

Pro'nto  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  quick  or  nimbly,  without  lofing 

rpime 

Pronunciation,  Utterance  of  Speech,  fpeaking  out; 
the  Manner  of  pronouncing  Letters,  Syllables,  Words. 

Pronunciation  [in  Gram.]  the  Manner  of  articulating 
or  founding  the  Words  of  a  Language,  reprefented  to  the 
Eve  by  Writing  and  Orthography. 

Pronunciation?  [with  Painters]  the  marking  and  ex- 

Pronov  ncinc  ipicUbg  of  all  Kinds  of  Bodies, 
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with 

ths* 


that  begrce  of  Force  neceffary  to  make  them  more  or  lefs 
diilindl  and  eonfpicuous. 

Pronunciation  [with  Rhet.]  is  the  regulating  and  vary¬ 
ing  the  Voice  and  Geflure,  agreeably  to  the  Matter  and 
Words,  in  Order  to  affedl  and  perfuade  the  Hearers. 

Proof  [preuve,  F.]  a  Trial  or  Effay ;  an  Argument  or 
Reafon  to  prove  a  Truth  ;  Teflimony  Mark,  &c. 

Proof  [with  Printers }  a  printed  Sheet  fent  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  or  Corredtor  of  the  Prefs,  in  Order  to  be  corredled. 

Proof  [in  Aritb.]  an  Operation,  whereby  the  Truth  and 
Juflnefs  of  a  Calculation,  is  examined  and  ascertained. 

To  Prop  [proppen,  Du.]  to  fupport  or  bear  up. 

A  Prop  [ptuppp,  Du.]  a  Support,  an  Under-Set. 

To  Propagate  [ propagare ,  L.]  originally  fignified  to  cut 
down  an  old  Vine,  that  of  it  many  young  ones  might  be 
planted. 

To  Propagate  [propagare,  L.]  to  caufe  any  Thing  to 
multiply  or  increafe,  to  fpread  abroad. 

ProtaCa'tor  [ propagateur,  F.]  an  Increafer;  alfo  a 
Spreader-abroad,  L. 

Propagation,  the  Adi  of  propagating,  or  of  multiply¬ 
ing  the  Kind  ;  of  increafing  or  fpreading  abroad,  L. 

Pro  partibus ,  See.  a  Writ  for  the  Partition  or  Dividing  of 
Lands  among  Coheirs. 

Propense  [ propenjus ,  L.]  prone,  inclinable  to. 

Prope  nseness  “Tp  -  as,  L .]  Pronenenefs,  Readinefs 

Prope  nsion  W  icyiination  Bent  of  Mind. 

Propensity  3  ’ 

Proper  [ proprius ,  L.]  peculiar,  convenient,  fitting. 

Pro'per  [in  Phyjicks]  fomething  naturally  and  elfentially 
belonging  to  any  Being. 

Proper  [in  Refpedt  to  Words]  is  underflood  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  and  particular  Signification  ;  or  that  which  is  diredl- 
ly  and  peculiarly  attached  to  them. 

Proper  [in  the  Civil  Law]  is  ufed  in  Oppofition  to  acquired; 
for  an  Inheritance  derived  by  diredl  or  collateral  Succeffion. 

Proper  [prob.  of  procerus,  L.]  tall  in  Stature. 

Proper  Frafiion  [in  Aritb.]  a  Fradtion  more  or  lefs  than 
Unity,  having  the  Numerator  lefs  than  the  Denominator,  as  i. 

Proper  Motion  [in  Ajlrol.]  the  Motion  of  a  particular 
Planet,  from  Wejl  to  Eajl. 

Proper  Name,  a  Name  that  is  peculiar  to  certain  Perfons 
and  Things. 

Proper  Navigation,  is  the  Condudling  or  Guiding  of  a 
Ship  to  any  propofed  Harbour,  where  the  Voyage  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  vail  Ocean. 

ProTerness  \_proprietas,  L.  propriete,  F.]  Peculiarnefs, 
Convenientnefs,  Fitnefs ;  alfo  Tallnefs  of  Stature. 

Pro'perty  \_proprietas,  L.  propriete,  F.]  the  Right  or 
Due,  that  belongs  to  every  Perfon,  Vertue,  or  natural 
Quality,  rightful  Poffeffion  of  a  Thing. 

Pro'perty  ?  [in  Law]  is  the  highdl  RightaMan  can 

Propriety  3  have  to  any  Thing  ;  and'fuch  as  no  ways 
depends  on  any  other  Man’s  Courtefy. 

Property  [with  Logicians]  is  underllood  in  a  four-fold 
Senfe. 

1 .  Property,  is  that  which  agrees  to  fome  Kind  only,  al- 
tho’  not  to  every  Perfon  comprehended  under  the  fame  Kind; 
as  it  is  proper  to  Man  only,  to  be  a  Grammarian,  Poet  or 
Phyfician,  but  yet  it  is  not  proper  to  every  Man  to  be  fuch. 

2.  Property,  is  that  which  agrees  to  every  fingle  Perfon, 
and  yet  not  to  a  Man  only. 

3.  Property,  is  thit  which  agrees  to  every  Man,  and  to 
Man  only,  and  yet  not  always,  as  Hoarinefs,  in  old  Men 
only,  but  yet  not  always,  but  for  the  moll  Part  in  old  Age. 

4.  Property,  is  when  any  Thing  agrees  to  every  Man,  to 
Man  only,  and  always  to  Man,  as  to  J peak ,  to  laugh.  See. 

Propha'ne.  See  Profane. 

Pro'phasis  [mgoipucnf,  Gr.]  an  Excufe,  a  Pretence,  or 
Colour. 

Pro'phasis  [in  Medicine]  a  Fore-knowledge  ofDifeafes. 

Pro'phesies  [in  Law]  are  taken  for  wizardly  Foretel¬ 
lings  of  Matters  to  come*  in  certain  and  enigmatical 
Speeches. 

Pro'phesy  [prophet ia,  L.  prophetie,  F.  of  •jqoqanelct,  of 
srfs  before,  and  Gr.  to  tell]  a  Foretelling,  a  Predidtion 
made  by  divine  lnfpiration,  L. 

To  Pro'phesy  [prophetare,  L.  prophet ifer,  F.  of  rrgopnrev- 
tty,  Gr.]  to  toretel  Tilings  to  come. 

Pro'phet  [propbeta,  L.  prophete,  F.  afop»j7H?,  Gr.]  a 
Foreteller  of  future  Events. 

Pro  phetess  [prophetijfa,  L.  propbetejfe,  F.  of  crpofflijT/f, 
Gr.]  a  Woman  Predictor. 

Prophe'ticalness  [of propheticus,  L.  propbetique,  F.  of 
TgoptiT/Kof,  Gr.  and  nefs]  prophetical  Nature  or  Quality, 

Prophyla'ctice  [srfopvXetRTtxjj,  Gr.]  that  part 
Phyfick,  Wjhich  prevents  or  preferves  from  Difeafes. 


of 


Propinquity  [  propinquitas,  L.  ]  Nighnefs,  Neamcfi 
Proximity. 

Propitiation,  an  Atonement,  a  Sacrifice  offered  to 
God  to  affuage  his  Wrath,  F.  of  L. 

Propi'tiatoriness  [of  propitiatorius,  L.  propitietoire,  F. 
and  nefs]  attoning  or  propitiating  Quality. 

Propi’t  I ATOR  Y  [  propitiatorius,  L.]  ferving  to,  or  of  Force 
to  propitiate. 

The  Propitiatory  [among  Jews]  the  Mercy-Scat,  the 
Cover  or  Lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  lined  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  with  Plates  of  Gold  ;  on  each  Side  of  which 
was  a  Cherubim  of  Gold,  with  Wings  fpread  over  the 
Propitiatory,  with  their  Faces  looking  one  towards  another. 

Propiti'ous  [propitius,  L.]  favourabe,  kind,  merciful. 

Propi'tiousness,  Favourablenefs. 

Pro'plasm  [TfoVAaecr/ua,  Gr.]  a  Mould  in  which  any 
Metal  or  foft  Matter,  which  will  afterwards  grow  hard,  is 
cafl. 

Propla'stice  [mgom-Aetr/Ki,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  makin? 
Moulds  for  Calling. 

Pro'foma  [mfooro^uc,  Gr.]  a  firfl  Draught  taken  before 
Meat,  or  a  Drink  made  of  Wine,  Honey,  and  Sugar ;  a 
Whet. 

Propo'rcitas  [in  Law]  the  Deliverance  or  Declaration 
of  an  Afiize,  othenvife  called  the  Verdidl  of  Affize. 

Propore'itas  [in  Law ]  the  Declaration  or  Deliverance, 
or  Verdidl  of  a  Jury. 

Proportion,  Agreement,  Agreeablenefs,  Anfwerable- 
nefs;  alfo  Rule  or  Meafure;  the  Relation  which  the  Parts 
have  among  themfclves,  and  to  the  whole. 

Propo'rtion  [in  Aritbm.]  the  Identity  or  Similitude  of 
two  Ratios ;  or  the  Habitude  or  Relation  of  two  Ratios, 
when  compared  together,  as  Ratio  is  of  two  Quantities. 

Proportion  [Arithm.]  is  when  feveral  Numbers  differ, 
according  to  an  equal  Difference,  as  2,  4,  6,  8 ;  fo  that  2  Is 
the  common  Difference  betwixt  2  and  4,  4  and  6,  6  and  8. 

PropoRtion  [in  Architect]  is  the  Relation  which  aU  the 
Work  has  to  its  Parts,  and  that  every  one  has  feparately  to 
the  whole  Building. 

PropoRtion  in  Quality  or  Relation ,  is  either  the  Refpedl 
that  the  Ratios  of  Numbers  have  one  to  the  other,  or  elfe 
that  which  their  Differences  have  one  to  another. 

PropoRtion  [ Geometrical]  is  when  divers  Numbers  dif¬ 
fer  according  to  a  like  Ratio,  i.  e.  when  the  Ratios  or  Rea- 
fons  of  Numbers  compared  together  are  equal;  fo  1,  2,  4, 
8,  which  differ  one  from  another  by  a  double  Ratio,  are  faid 
to  differ  by  geometrical  Proportion;  for  as  1  is  half  2,  fo  2 
is  half  4,  and  4  is  half  8. 

PropoRtion  [in  Multiplied]  is  when  two  Quantities  or 
Numbers  are  compared  one  to  another,  with  Refpedl  to  the 
Greatnefs  or  Smallnefs :  This  Comparifon  is  called  Ratio, 
Rate,  or  Reafon.  But  when  more  than  two  are  compared, 
the  Comparifon  is  ufually  called  the  Proportion  they  have 
one  to  another. 


Harmonick  PropoRtion,  is  when  the  firfl  Term  is  to  the 
lafl  in  a  geometrical  Ratio,  equal  to  that  of  the  Difference 
of  the  two  firfl  to  the  Difference  of  the  two  lafl ;  thus,  2, 
3,  6,  are  in  harmonick  Proportion,  becaufe  the  firfl  Number 
2  is  to  the  lafl  6,  as  the  Difference  of  the  two  firfl,  viz.  1,  is 
to  the  Difference  of  the  two  lafl,  viz.  3 . 

PropoRtion  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  the  juft  Magnitude  of 
the  feveral  Members  of  a  Figure,  a  Group,  &c.  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  one  another,  to  the  Figure,  the  Group,  and  the  whole 
Piece. 

To  PropoRtion  [proportionner,  F.]  to  divide,  diflribute, 
or  do  according  to  the  Rules  of  Proportion. 

PropoRtionable,  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of  Proportion. 

Propo'rtionableness  [of  proportio,  habilis,  L.  and  nefs] 
Agreeablenefs  in  proportion. 

Propo'rtional,  a  Quantity  either  lineal  or  numeral, 
which  bears  the  fame  Ratio  or  Relation  to  a  third,  that  the 
firfl  does  to  the  fecond. 

Propo'rtional  [  proportionalis,  L.  ]  according  to  Pro¬ 
portion. 
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that  is  between  the  Exponents  of  four  Ratios. 

PrOPORTIONa'lITY  7d  T  -1  r  m 

Propo'rtionalness  CPr°P°rtionahty,  Likenefs  ofPro- 

PropoRtionateness  VyP°rtlon- 
Propo'rtionals  [with  Mathemat.]  i.  e.  proportional 
Numbers  or  Quantities,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  in  Mathematical  Pro¬ 
portion,  thus  :  If  when  four  Numbers  arc  confidered,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  firfl  has  as  much  Greatnefs  or  Smallnefs,  with 
Refpedl  to  the  fecond,  as  the  third  has  with  Refpedl  to  the 
fourth,  thofe  four  Numbers  are  called  Proportionals. 


Continued 


Continued  Propo'rtionals  are  fuch,  that  the  third 
Number  is  in  the  lame  Ratio  to  the  fecond,  as  the  feeond 
has  to  the  firft,  and  the  fourth  the  fame  Ratio  to  the  third, 
that  the  third  has  to  the  fecond,  as  3,  6,  12,  24. 

Mean  Propo'rtionals  are,  when  in  three  Quantities 
there  is  the  fame  Proportion  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  as  of 
the  fecond  to  the  third  ;  the  fame  Proportion  of  2  to  4,  as 
of  4  to  8,  and  4  is  the  mean  Proportional. 

To  Proportionate  [proportionate,  F.j  to  make  anfwer- 
able  or  commenfurate. 

Propo'rtioned  [proportions,  F.]  done  or  diftributcd  ac¬ 
cording  to  Proportion. 

PropoRtum  [in  Law  Books']  the  Intent  or  Meaning  of  a 
Thing. 

Proposal,  an  Offer,  a  Proportion. 

To  Propo'se  [propofitum,  of proponere,  L.  propofer,  F.]  to 
fpeak,  to  offer,  to  declare;  to  put  or  fet  forth,  to  move, 
or  make  a  Motion. 

Propo'ser,  one  who  offers  or  makes  a  Motion. 

Proposition,  a  Thing  propofed,  a  Motion,  whatfoever 
is  faid  of  any  Subject,  whether  true  or  falfe. 

Exceptive  Proposition  [with  Scboolm.]  is  one  that  is 
denoted  by  an  exceptive  Sign,  as  befide,  unlefs. 

Exclujive  Proposition  [with  Scboolm.]  is  one  denoted 
by  a  Sign  or  Character  of  Exclufion,  as  only,  folely,  alone. 

Proposition  [in  Poetry]  is  the  firft  Part  of  an  Epic 
Poem,  in  which  the  Author  propofes  or  lays  down,  briefly 
and  in  general,  what  he  has  to  fay  in  the  Courfe  of  his 
Work. 

Proposition  [in  the  Matbem.]  a  Thing  propofed  to  be 
demonftrated,  proved,  or  made  out,  either  a  Problem  or 
Theorem. 

PropoSition,  is  an  Oration  or  Speech  which  affirms  or 
denies,  or  an  Oration  that  fignifies  either  true  or  falfe. 

Affirmative  PropoSition,  is  that  in  which  the  Subject 
and  Attribute  are  joined  or  do  agree,  as  God  is  a  Spirit. 

Negative  PropoSition,  is  that  when  they  are  disjoined 
or  dilagree,  as  Men  are  not  Stones. 

A  True  PropoSition,  is  fuch  as  declares  a  Thing  to 
be  what  it  really  is ;  or  not  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

A  Falfe  PropoSition,  is  fuch  an  one  as  fignifies  a 
Thing  to  be  what  it  is  not  ;  or  not  to  be  what  it  is. 

ProPoSitions  general  7  [with  Logicians]  are  known  by 

Propositions  univerfal 3  the  Signs,  Every,  as  every  co¬ 
vetous  Man  is  poor ;  No,  as  no  Man  can  ferve  God  and 
Mammon. 

Propositions  particular,  are  known  by  the  Signs  feme,  a 
certain,  femebody,  as,  feme  Men  are  ambitious. 

Propositions  fingular,  are  when  a  proper  Name  of  a 
Man  is  contained  in  them,  as  Cicero  was  an  Orator,  Plato 
a  Philofopher. 

Propositions  general  contrary,  are  fuch  of  which  one 
generally  affirms,  and  the  other  generally  denies,  as  all  Men, 
&c.  no  Man,  &c. 

A  Simple  PropoSition,  is  that  which  has  but  one  Sub¬ 
ject,  and  one  Attribute. 

A  Compound  PropoSition,  is  that  which  has  more  than 
one  Subject,  as.  Life  and  Death,  Health  and  Sicknefs,  Poverty 
and  Riches  come  from  the  Lord. 

Propositions  [by  Logicians]  are  reduced  to  four  Kinds, 
which,  for  the  Help  of  Memory,  are  denoted  by  the  four 
Letters,  a,  e,  i,  0. 

A  is  an  univerfal  Affirmative.  E  is  an  univerfal  Negative. 

/  is  a  particular  Affirmative.  O  is  a  particular  Negative. 
And  for  the  Eafe  of  Memory,  they  are  comprifed  in  thefe 
two  Verfes. 

AJferit  A,  Ncgat  E,  verum  generaliter  ambo. 

I  AJferit,  O  Negat,  fed  particulariter  ambo. 

The  Ufe  of  a  Propofition,  is  when  Men,  by  Occafion  of 
Difcourfe,  fall  at  Variance,  and  cannot  agree  upon  t-heir 
Matter  ;  being  both  earneft  to  know  the  Truth,  they  bring 
the  Matter  to  a  Point,  debate  that,  and  then  go  on  to 
another. 

A  Finite  S"n  ,  7  [with  Scboolm.]  is  that  which 

Definite  2Proposi™n  $  declares  fomething  determi¬ 
nate  on  a  Subjeft,  as,  a  Man  is  a  two-footed  Animal. 

Infinite  f  n  ,  7  \vt\th  Scboolm.]  is  one  where- 
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J  in  either  one  or  both  the 
Terms  are  infinite,  or  have  a  Negative  prefixed  to  them,  as, 
Man  is  not  white. 

A  Direft  PropoSition  [with  Scboolm.]  is  fuch  an  one 
wherein  a  higher  and  more  general  is  predicated  of  a  lower 
and  more  particular  ;  as,  a  Man  is  an  Animal. 

An  IndireF:  PropoSition  [with  Scboolm.]  is  one  wherein 
an  Inferior  is  predicated  of  a  Higher ;  as,  an  Animal  is 
Man. 


Hypothetical  Proposition  [with  Scbootm.\  is  one  winch 
confifts  of  feveral  fiinple  ones ;  affected  with  fome  condi¬ 
tional  ones,  as,  if  the  Sun  be  fet,  it  is  Night.. 

Disjunctive  PropoSition  [with  Scboolm-]  is  one  which 
confifts  of  feveral,  affedted  with  a  disjunctive  Conjunction; 
as,  it  is  cither  dark,  or  light. 

A  copulative  PropoSition  [with  Scboolm.]  is  one  that 
confifts  ot  feveral,  aftedted  with  a  Conjunction  copulative  ; 
as,  Henry  does  not  fiand  and  fit. 

A  modal  PropoSition  [with  Scboolm.]  is  one  which,  be- 
fides  the  pure  Matter  and  Form,  involves  fome  Mode  or 
Manner  of  Difpofition ;  as,  it  is  neceffary  that  Man  be  rational. 

P  ropo'tism  a  [m%Q7t Gr.]  the  Taking  of  a  Dofe  of 
Phyfick. 

To  Propou'nd  [proponere,  L.]  to  propofe,  to  fet  on  foot 
fome  Difcourfe,  with  an  Offer  to  maintain  it;  or  fome 
Doubt  and  Queftion,  to  be  refolved;  alfo  to  make  Propo- 
lals  or  Offers  of  a  Reconciliation  of  a  Difference ;  or  upon 
any  Bufinefs  whatfoever. 

A  Propounder,  one  who  propofes  a  Matter. 

Propou'nders  [in  Law]  Monopolizers  and  Engroflersof 
Commodities. 

Pro-prefect  [among  the  Romans]  the  PrefeCt  of  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  or  an  Officer  of  the  Prefefl  of  the  Pratorium,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  perform  any  part  of  his  Office  in  his  Place. 

Pro-pre'tor  [among  the  Romans]  a  Magiltrate  who  had 
all  the  Power  of  a  Pretor,  and  Enfigns  of  Honour  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Pretorfhip. 

Propri'etate  probanda  [in  Law]  a  Writ  lying  for  one, 
who  would  prove  a  Property  before  the  Sheriff. 

Proprietary  [proprietaire,  F.]  a  Proprietor,  an  Own¬ 
er,  one  who  has  a  Property  in  any  Thing. 

Propri'etary  [in  old  Rec.]  one  wffio  had  the  Fruits  of  a 
Benefice  to  himfelf  and  his  Succeffors. 

PropriEter  [proprietarius,  L.]  one  who  has  a  Property 
in  any  Thing. 

Proprietor  [in  Law]  one  who  has  or  poffeffes  any 
Thing  in  the  utmoft  Degree. 

Propriety  [proprietas,  L.]  Property;  proper  Senfe. 

Propriety  [with  Logicians]  is  the  fourth  of  the  uni¬ 
verfal  Ideas,  and  is  when  the  ObjeCt  is  an  Attribute,  which 
in  EffeCl  belongs  to  the  Effence  of  the  Thing  ;  but  is  not 
firft  confidered  in  that  Effence,  but  as  dependent  on  the  firft 
Idea,  as  divifible,  immortal,  &c. 

PropriEty  [with  Gram.]  is  where  the  direfF  and  imme¬ 
diate  Signification  of  a  Word  agrees  to  the  Thing  it  is  ap¬ 
ply ’d  to. 

ProEtosis  [mgoor]off-/(,  of  mgb  out,  and  vriofla  to  fall,  Gr.] 
the  falling  down  of  fome  Part  of  the  Body ;  as,  of  the 
Caul,  &c. 

PropyEaeum  [<Tf07ruEctloR,  Gr.]  the  Porch  of  a  Tem¬ 
ple  or  great  Hall. 

Pro  rata  [  in  Comm.]  according  to  Proportion  or  Share. 

Prora  Os  [Anat.  ]  a  Bone  of  the  Cranium,  called  Os 
occipitis,  L. 

Prorogation,  the  ACl  of  prolonging,  adjourning,  or 
putting  off  to  another  Time  ;  especially  the  putting  off  a 
Seffion  cf  Parliament.  The  Difference  between  a  Proroga¬ 
tion  and  Adjournment  is  this,  that  the  Seffion  is  ended  by 
Prorogation,  and  that  is  done  by  the  King  ;  and  fuch  Bills  as 
palled  in  either  or  both  Houfes,  and  had  not  the  Royal  Af- 
fent,  muff;  begin  again  at  the  next  Meeting  :  But  in  an 
Adjournment,  all  Things  continue  in  the  fame  State  they 
were  in  before  the  Adjournment. 

To  Proro'gue  [  prorogare,  L.]  to  prolong  forfome  Time. 

Pro'sa,  a  Goddefs  of  the  Pagans,  who,  as  they  believed, 
made  the  Infant  come  in  the  right  Manner  into  the  World. 

Pro's aic  [profaicus,  L.  profaique,  F.]  pertaining  to  Profe. 

TcPsto'scvLi3E[profcribere,  L.]  to  out-law,  to  banifli  ;  alfo 
to  fequefter  and  feize  on  a  Perfon’s  Eftate  ;  alfo  to  poft  up 
in  Writing,  and  publifh  any  Thing  to  be  fold. 

Pro'scrib’d  [proferiptus,  L.]  out-lawed,  banifhed,  fe- 
quefter’d,  &c.  as  an  Eftate. 

Proscription,  Out-lawry,  Confifcation  of  Goods,  a 
Publication  made  by  the  Chief  of  a  Party,  promifing  a  Re¬ 
ward  to  any  one  that  fliall  bring  him  the  Head  of  an 
Enemy,  &c.  F.  of  L. 

Prose  [profa,  L.  profe,  F.]  the  natural  Language  of 
Mankind,  loole  and  unconfin’d  by  poetical  Meafurcs ;  or 
the  plain  Way  of  Expreffion,  in  Diftindlion  from  Verfe. 

To  Pro'secute  [profequi,  L.]  to  purfue,  carry  on  or  go 
on  with  ;  alfo  to  fue  at  Law. 

Prosecu'tion  [profecUtio,  L.]  a  profecuting,  purfuit ; 
alfo  a  continuance. 

Pro'secutor,  one  who  follows  a  Caufe,  or  profecuter 
in  the  Name  of  another,  L. 

Pro  se- 


ProselV'te  trr{afa\U7ai>  Gr.  i.  e.  one  who  comes  to,  a 
Stranger]  a  Perfon  converted  from  that -Faith  or  Judgment 
that  he  was  of  before  to  another. 

To  Proselyte  [of  >x$ooi\iv$&v,  Gr.  to  come  to]  to 
come  over  to;  alfo  to  bring  over  to  one’s  Perfuaflon ;  cfpe- 
cially  as  to  Points  of  Religion. 

Prose'rpina  [fo  called  of  Serpendo,  becaufe  Town  Corn 
creeps  forth  into  the  Light;  or  of  Ui^mpovn,  Gr.  Varro] 
the  Daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  was  the  Wife  of  Pluto, 
who  was  forced  to  [leal  her,  all  the  Goddeffes  refuflng  him 
6n  Account  of  his  ill  Looks,  and  the  Darknefs  of  his 
Kingdom. 

Ceres  fought  her  for  a  long  Time,  and  at  laft  hearing  fire 
was  in  Hell,  went  thither,  and  got  her  to  be  releafed  on 
Condition  that  fhe  had  tailed  nothing  there  ;  but  Ajcalaphus 
telling  that  Ihe  had  eaten  two  or  three  Kernels  of  a  Pome¬ 
granate,  it  hinder’d  her  Departure;  however,  Ceres  at  length 
obtained  of  Jupiter,  that  Are  flrould  have  her  Daughter’s 
Company  one  fix  Months,  and  the  other  fix  fhe  flrould  be 
with  Pluto  below.  The  Moral  of  this  is  taken  to  be  the 
Seed  of  Corn  grown  remaining  in  the  Ground  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  fpringing  up  in  the  Summer. 

This'  /Goddefs  has  three  Names,  either  becaufe  of  three 
Offices  that  are  attributed  to  her,  or  becaufe  the  Poets  con¬ 
found  the  three  Deities  in  one.  In  Heaven  fhe  is  called 
tuna,  (the  Moon)  on  Earth  Diana,  and  in  Hell  ProJ'erpina. 
They  facrifice  to  her  a  barren  Heifer. 

The  Antients  painted  Proferpir.a,  in  white  Garments  filled 
with  Flames. 

Pro'sody  \_profodia,  L.  of  irgjorsJi<t}  Gr  ]  that  Part  of 
Grammar  that  teaches  the  Diflinftion  of  Syllables,  as  too  long 
or  fhort,  (Ac. 

Prosodian,  a  Perfon  skilled  in  Profodia. 

Prosonomasi'a  \jT£j<mvoi/A<nct,  Gr.]  a  Rhetorical  Fi¬ 
gure,  whereby  Allufion  is  made  to  the  Likenefs  of  a  Sound, 
in  feveral  Names  or  Words. 

Prosopopoe'ia  [rr^azorroToeiet,  Gr.]  a  Figure  in  Rhe- 
torick,  when  the  Orator,  on  a  fudden  turns  from  his  firft 
Manner  of  Talking,  and  fpeaks  in  the  Perfon  of  another  ; 
the  Orator  making  a  Feint  of  being  filent,  to  let  him  fpeak, 
who  is  the  Subjeft  of  the  Difcourfe. 

Pro'spect  [ profpeBus,  L.]  a  View,  Aim,  or  Defign. 

Prospective,  pertaining  to  Viewing,  (Ac. 

Prospective  Glafs,  a  Glafs  for  viewing  Things  that  are 
at  a  confiderable  Dillance. 

To  Pro'sper  [projperare,  L.]  to  make  profperous,  to  give 
Succefs ;  to  fucceed  or  be  fuccefsful ;  to  thrive,  to  have  a 
fair  Gale  of  Fortune. 

Prosperity  \_profperitas,  L.]  the  Condition  of  a  Perfon 
who  has  all  Things  according  to  his  Heart’s  Defire,  and  who 
fucceeds  in  his  Undertakings,  Happinefs,  good  Succefs, 
good  Fortune. 

Prospe'rity  [ Hieroglyphic  ally ]  was  reprefented  by  an 
Eagle. 

Prosperous  [ profperus ,  L.]  having  all  Things  according 
to  his  Mind,  favourable,  fortunate. 

Pro'sperousness  [of  profperus,  L.  and  nefs]  Profperity. 

Prosphero'men a  [pj£f<r<pig)tMva,  Gr.]  Meats  or  Medi¬ 
cines  taken  inwardly. 

Pro'sphysis  [7T£?VpU075  of  to,  and  tpu'co  to  grow, 
Gr.]  the  Coalition  or  growing  together  of  two  Parts,  as 
•  when  two  Fingers  grow  to  each  other. 

Prostatae  adjlantes  [of  erg/  before,  JVw pu,  to  fland, 
Gr.]  two  Glandular  placed  near  the  PafTage  of  the  Seed; 
which  (as  it  is  fuppofed)  lubricate  the  common  PafTage  of 
the  Seed  and  Urine,  and  are  a  Sort  of  Vehicle  to  the  femi- 
nal  Matter,  and  caufe  the  Titillation  in  Coition,  L. 

Prostethi's  [srgjjrM&if,  Gr.]  the  Fore-fide  of  the  Breaftj 
alfo  a  fleffiy  Part  in  the  Hollows  of  the  Hands  and  Feet. 

Peostethis  [in  Surgery']  that  which  fills  up  what  was 
wanting,  as  when  filtulous  Ulcers  are  filled  up  with 
Flefh. 

ProsthaphaeResis  [orgyduipciifnnt,  Gr.]  is  the  fame 
with  the  Equation  of  the  Orbit,  or  limply  the  Equation  ;  and 
is  the  Difference  between  the  true,  and  mean  Motion  of  a  Planet. 

Pro'sthesis  [orgjchiinfi  Gr.]  a  Grammatical  Figure, 
when  a  Letter  or  Syllable  is  added  to  the  Beginning  of  a 
.Word,  as  gnat  us  for  natus,  tetuli  for  tuli.  See.  alfo  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  artificial  Legs  and  Arms,  when  the  natural  ones  are 
loft. 

Prostitute  \_proftitutum,  L.]  a  common  Whore. 

Prostitution,  a  Harlot’s  letting  out  the  Ufe  of  her  Bo¬ 
dy  for  Hire. 

To  Prostitute  \_proJlituere,  L.]  to  expofe  or  fet  open  to 
every  one  that  comes  ;  to  yield  up  the  Body  and  Honour  to 
mercenary  Intereft,  to  Lull,  or  ffinfual  Plcafure. 


Prostitution  [ Metaphorically ]  a  flooping  to  any  mem 
of  bafe  Adlion  or  Office. 

ProstoMi'a  [nr&rofudk  of  •ire)  before,  and  fiput,  the 
Mouth,  Gr.]  the  red  tmftured  Part  of  the  Lips. 

To  Prostrate  [ proftratum ,  L.]  to  throw  or  call  one’s  felf 
at  the  Feet  of  another,  to  caft  down  to  the  Ground. 

Pro'strate  [ projlratus ,  L.]  laid  flat  along,  L. 

Prostra'tion,  a  falling  at  another's  Feet,  a  lying  flat 
along,  L. 

Pro'style  [fl’gpVuA©'»  Gr.]  a  Building  that  has  only 
Pillers  in  the  Front. 

Prosy'llogism  [of  irg)  and  avKKoytatMH,  Gr.]  a  Reafon 
or  Argument  produced  to  ftrengthen,  or  confirm,  one  of  the 
Premifes  of  a  Syllogifm. 

Pro'tasis  [irgpT&atf,  Gr.]  a  Maxim  or  Propofition. 

Protasis  [in  the  ant.  Drama']  the  firft  Part  of  a  Comedy 
or  Tragedy,  that  explains  the  Argument  of  the  Piece,  (Ac. 
equal  to  our  two  firft  Adis. 

Prota'tick  [irgfTATiMf,  Gr.]  one  who  never  appeared 
but  in  the  Protafis  or  firft  Part  of  the  Play. 

To  Prote'ct  [protettum.  Sup.  of protegere,  L.]  to  defend, 
to  fave  or  skreen  from,  to  maintain  ;  alfo  to  countenance. 

Protection,  the  Adi  of  protedling,  guarding  from  In¬ 
jury,  (Ac.  Defence,  Shelter. 

Protection  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  is  that  Benefit  and  Safety, 
which  every  Subjedt  free  born  or  Stranger  has  by  the  King’s 
Laws. 

Protection  [in  a  Special  Senfe]  an  Exemption  or  Immu¬ 
nity,  given  by  the  King  to  a  Perfon,  to  fecure  him  againlt 
Law  Suits,  or  other  Vexations  ;  alfo  a  Writing  to  fecur* 
from  an  Arrefl  for  Debt. 

Prote'ctor,  a  Defenderer,  one  who  undertakes  to  de¬ 
fend  an  impotent,  weak,  or  defenfelcls  Perfon,  L. 

Prote'ctrix,  a  fire  Defender,  L. 

To  Prote'nd  [ protendere ,  L.]  to  ftretch  out  at  Length. 

ProteRvity  \_protervitas,  L.]  Frowardnefs,  Peevilh- 
nefs,  Waywardnefs. 

To  Prote'st  [ prcteflari ,  L.]  to  make  a  Proteflation ;  to 
declare  or  affirm,  to  make  a  folemn  Promife,  to  vow  or  fwear. 

To  Protest  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  is  to  affirm  openly  that  one 
either  does  not  at  all,  or  but  conditionly  yield  his  Confent  ta 
any  Adi,  or  the  Proceedings  of  a  Judge,  (Ac. 

A  Prote'st  [in  Commerce]  a  Summons  made  by  a  Nota- 
tary  Publick  to  a  Merchant,  (Ac.  to  difeharge  a  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change  drawn  on  him,  after  his  having  refufed  either  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  pay  the  fame. 

Pro'testancy  ?  the  Religion,  Principles,  andDodlrines 

Pro'testanism  3  of  Proteftants. 

Protestando  \Law  Term]  a  Word  ufed  to  avoid  double 
Pleadings  in  Adlions. 

Protestants,  a  Name  given  to  thofe  who  protefled  a- 
gainll  a  Decree  made  in  the  Diet  of  Spire  by  Ferdinand, 
Archduke  of  Auflria,  and  other  Roman  Catholick  Princes, 
demanding  Liberty  of  Confcience,  till  the  Holding  of  a 
Council  in  Purfuance  to  a  Decree  made  in  the  Year  1526. 

Protesta'tion,  a  folemn  Vow  or  Aflurance,  a  pro- 
tefting  againft  any  Proceedings,  an  open  declaring  of  the 
Mind. 

Pro'teus  [srgpnt/f,  q.  crfaT©-,  the  firfl  and  mofl  antient 
of  the  Gods]  according  to  the  Poets,  was  one  of  the  Sons 
of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  Neptune's  Shepherd,  or  Keeper  of  his 
Phoci,  or  Sea  Calves.  The  Latins  call  him  Vertumnus,  be¬ 
caufe  he  could  turn  himfelf  into  all  Sorts  of  Shapes  and  Fi¬ 
gures,  and  was  a  notable  Fortune-Teller  ;  but  thofe  who 
pretended  to  make  Ufe  of  him,  were  to  furprize  him,  and 
bind  him  fafl,  until  he  took  his  proper  Shape,  and  told  them 
what  they  wanted  to  know. 

Protho'notary  2  [protonarius,  L.  of  TfaTtf,  Gr.  firft 

Proto'notary  5orcbicf  and  notarius,  L.  a  Notary] 
i.  c.  the  firft  or  chiefNotary  or  Scribe]  a  principal  Clerk. 

Protho'notary  [of  the  Com.  Pleas]  enters  and  enrols  all 
Declarations,  Pleadings,  Affizes,  Judgments,  and  Adlions,  (Ac. 

Prothonotary  [of  the  King's  Bench]  Records,  all  Ac¬ 
tions  civil  fued  in  that  Court,  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown- 
Office  doth  all  crimminal  Cafes. 

Prothy'ris  [»£?3veif,  Gr.]  a  Coin  or  Corner  of  a 
Wall ;  a  Crofs-Beam,  or  overthwart  Rafter. 

Prothyrum  [fl-foSvf ov,  Gr.]  a  Porch  at  the  outward 
Doc  r  of  an  Houfe  ;  a  Portal ;  alfo  Fence  of  Pales  or  Rails, 
to  keep  off  Horfes,  (Ac. 

Pro'tocol  ['rpoTsXOAXor,  Gr.]  the  firft  Draught  of  a 
Deed,  or  Inftrument,  or  Contract ;  alfo  a  precedent  Book. 

ProtofoRester  [ proto-forejlarius ,  L.  Barb.]  antiently  a 
chief  Officer  of  Windfor  F orell,  who  had  Power  to  determine 
all  Caufes  of  Death  and  Mayhem  there. 

Proto'lvcy  [77f07eAoj<«,  Gr.]  a  Preface. 
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Protoma'rtyr  [rijdJTo^fTuf,  of  ^rjwrof)  firft,  and 
/uajTVf,  a  Witnefs,  GY.]  the  firft  Martyr  or  Witnefs  that 
buffered  Death  in  Teftimony  of  the  Truth,  as  St.  Stephen. 

Protopa'thy  [<Tf»T0Ta-9'ifit,  of crfSr©"  and  nrail}&, 
Gr.]  a  primary  or  original  Diieafe,  not  caufed  by  another. 

P-ro'toplast  [TftyroTrAar®',  of  mfcoTot  and  nrkd.'rjeiv, 
Gr.  to  form]  the  Man  firft  formed  ;  our  firit  Father  Adam-, 
alfo  the  firft  Former  of  all  Things. 

Prototy'pon  [wi-th  Gram. ] a  primitive  or  original  Word. 

Prototy'pe  [mgcoruTonrcVt  of  TffflToj  and  r vtrQ-,  Gr. 
a  Type]  the  firft  Pattern,  or  or  Model  of  a  Thing. 

To  Protra'ct  [ protraftum,  fup.  of  protrahere,  L.]  to 
prolong  or  delay  the  Time  ;  to  draw  o.ut  in  length  ;  to  lay 
down  the  Draught  of  a  Thing,  as  a  Map,  &c.  on  Paper. 

ProtraCter?  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inftrumcnt  ufed  to 

Protra'ctor  5  draw  out  any  foreign  or  difagreeable  Bo¬ 
dies  from  a  Wound  or  Ulcer,  in  like  Manner  as  the  For¬ 
ceps,  L. 

Protrac'ting  [with  Surveyors]'  the  plotting  or  laying 
down  the  Dimenfions  taken  in  the  Field,  by  the  Help  of  a 
Protraftor. 

Protra'ction,r  putting  off, a  deferring,  or  delaying,  L. 

Protra'cting  Pin  [with  Mathem.]  a  fine  Needle  fitted 
into  a  Handle,  to  prick  off  Degrees  and  Minutes  from  the 
Limb  of  the  Protraftor. 

Protra'ctor  [with  Surveyors]  an  Inftrumcnt  for  taking 
the  Angles  taken  in  a  Field,  by  a  Theodolite,  Circumferentor,. 
or  the  like;  which  are  plotted  or  laid  down  on  Paper. 

Protre'pticon  [yrpoT^iorJniov,  Gr.]  an  Exhortation. 

To  Protru'de [pretrudere,  L.]  to  thruft  orpulh  forwards. 

Protu'ber ance  [ot  protuberant,  L.]  a  bunching  or  Hand¬ 
ing  out ;  alfo  the  Procefs  or  Knob  of  a  Bone. 

Protu'berant  [j protuberant ,  L.]  bunching  or  Hand¬ 
ing  out. 

Protu'berantness,  a  bunching  out. 

Prod 'dish  [of  pjlut,  &w.]  a  little  proud. 

Proud  [njrutr,  pji't>  &*!*■]  Puffed  up  with  Pride,  elated. 

To  be  Proud,  [print' an,  Sax.]  to  be  elated  or  pulled  up 
in  Mind. 

To  be  Proud  [fpoken  of  Dogs]  to  be  defirous  of  Copulation. 

Pro'udness  [of  pjaut  or  pjiutian,  and  neyjfe,  Sax.] 
Pride. 

Prove'ditor  [provediteur,  F.]  a  Provider. 

Pro'vend  ?  [according  to  fome,  of  prabendo,  L.  af- 

Pro've-nder  5  fording]  a  Meafure  containing  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Grain  daily  given  to  a  Horfe  or  other  Beaft  of  La¬ 
bour,  for  his  ordinary  Suftenance. 

To  go  to  Pro'vend  [in  Monafteries]  is  to  go  to  Meals. 

Pro'vender  [proventus,  L.  provende,  F.]  hood  for  Cattle. 

To  be  Pro'vender  prick'd,  to  be  pampered  or  faucy,  by 
Reafon  of  too  high  Feeding. 

Pro'ver  [in  Lazo]  an  Approver,  a  Perfon  who  having 
confefied  himfelf  guilty  of  Felony,  accufes  another  ol  the 
fame  Crime. 

Pro'verb  [proverbium,  L.]  a  concife,  witty,  and  wife 
Speech,  grounded  upon  long  Experience,  and  containing 
for  (tie  mod  part  fome  good  Caveat. 

Prove'rbial  [proverb:  alis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 

Proverb. 

To  Pro'vide  [of  providere,  L.]  to  furnilh. 

Provi'ded  [ pourveuque ,  F.]  on  Condition. . 

Pro'vidence  [  providentia,  L.  ]  Fore-wit,  Warinefs, 
Forecaft  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  Forefight  or  fupreme  In¬ 
telligence  of  Gcd,  and  his  Government  oi  all  created  Be¬ 
ings  ;  or  the  Conduft  and  Direftion  of  the  fcveial  1  arts  of 
the  Univerfe,  by  a  fuperior  intelligent  Being. 

JJniverfal  Pro'vidence  [in  GW]  is  that  whereby  he.takes 
Care  of  all  Things  in  general,  but  of  Mankind  efpecially. 

Particular  Pro'vidence  [of  GW]  is  that  whereby  he  fu- 
perintends  and  takes  Care  of  every  individual  1  hing  in  the 
World ,  continuing  them  in  their  Beings,  dilpoling  of 
their  Operations  .and  Effedts  in  fuch  a  wife  Order,  as  may 
be  moll  fuitable  to  thole  wife  Ends  and  Purpofes  for  which 
they  are  defigned. 

Pro'vidence  [ Hieroglyphically ]  was  by  the  Egyptians 
reprefented  by  a  Bafilisk,  with  the  Head  and  Eyes  of  a 
Hawk,  becaufe  it  is  related  of  it,  that  there  is  no  other 
‘Creature  fuller  of  Spirits  and  Vigour.  It  is  alfo  reported  of 
a  Bafilisk,  that  it  kills  at  a  Diftance,  only  by  fending  forth 
from  its  Eyes  a  fecret  Poifon  which  it  conveys  to  the  Crea- 
ture  with  whom  it  is  difpleafed. 

Pro'vidence  [in  Painting]  is  reprefented  as  a  Lady  lift¬ 
ing  up  both  her  Hands  to  Heaven,  with  thefe  Words,  Pro¬ 
videntia  Deorum ;  or  with  a  Globe  at  her  Feet,  and  holding 
a  Scepter  in  her  Right  Hand,  and  a  Cornucopia  in  her  Left. 

Pro'vident  [providus,  L.]  thrifty,  wary,  cautious. 

Pro’vide'ntiae  [old  Rec.]  Provifion  of  Meat  or  Drink,  L. 


Provide'ntiaLness  [of  providentia,  L.  and  nefs]  the  hap 
pening  of  a  Thing  by  divine  Providence,  providential  Effect. 

Pro'videntness,  Thrrftinefs,  Savingnefs. 

Provi'der  [ provifor ,  L.]  one  who  furnifhes  with. 

Provi'nce  [with  Eeelefiajlicks]  an  Archbifhoprick ;  alfo 
the  Extent  of  the  Jurifdiftion  of  an  Archbifhop. 

Provi'nce  [provincia,  L.]  a  large  Part  or  Divifion  of  an 
Empire,  a  Kingdom,  Ufc.  comprehending  feveral  Cities, 
Towns,  &c.  under  the  fame  Government. 

Provi'nce  Rofe  [ol  Provence  in  France]  a  Kind  of  Rofe. 

The  J, even  D>i/^u'Pro'vinces  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Provin¬ 
ces  of  Guelder  land, Zutphen,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friezland, 
Over-YJfel  and  Groeningcn,  who  in  the  Year  1579,  at  Utrecht , 
made  a  firm  Alliance,  whereby  they  united  themfelves  fo  as 
never  to  be  divided  ;  yet  referred  to  each  Province  all  its 
former  Rights,  Laws,  and  Cuftoms. 

Provincial  [ ppoznncialis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  a  Province; 
alfo  a  Superior  or  chief  Governor  of  all  the  Religious  Hou- 
fes  in  a  Province. 

Provincial  Synod ,  the  Affembly  of  the  Clergy  of  a 
particular  Province. 

To  Provi'ne  [ prsvigner ,  F.]  to  lay  the ’Stock  or  Branch 
of  a  Vine  in  the  Ground  to  take  Root. 

Provision,  whatfoever  is  provided,  or  is  fit  for  Sufte¬ 
nance  ;  alfo  a  providing  or  taking  care  of. 

Provision  [in  the  Canon  Lazv]  the  Pope’s  providing  a 
fpiritual  Living  for  a  Biihop,  before  the  Death  of  the  In¬ 
cumbent. 

Provision  [in  Canon  Law]  the  Title  or  Inftrument,  by 
Vertue  of  which  an  Incumbent  holds,  or  is  provided  of  a 
Benefice,  Bilhoprick,  &c. 

Provision  [in  Commerce]  the  Wages  due  to  a  Fadtor. 

Provisional,  done  by,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Provifo. 

Provi'so,  a  Condition,  Claufe,  or  Caveat,  &c. 

Provi'so  [in  Law]  a  Condition  inferted  in  a  Deed;  up¬ 
on  the  Obfervance  of  which,  the  Validity  of  the  Deed 
depends. 

Provi'so  [in  Lazv]  concerning  Matters  judicial,  is  where 
the  Plaintiff  in  an  Adtion  defifts  in  profecuting  his  Suit,  and 
does  not  bring  it  to  Trial  in  due  Time,  the  Defendant  in 
fuch  Cafe  may  take  out  the  Venire  facias  to  the  Sheriff,  which 
hath  in  it  thefe  Words,  Provifo,  quod.  See. 

To  moor  rfPROvi'so[S<?*  Phrafe] is  when  a  Ship  has  an  An¬ 
chor  out,  and  a  Hawler  on  Shore,  and  fo  is  moored  with 
her  Head  to  the  Shore  with  two  Cables. 

Provi'sor,  a  Perfon  who  has  the  Care  of  providing 
Things  neceffary,  L. 

Provi'sor  [in  an  Univerfity]  a  Title  of  Dignity,  a  Pa¬ 
tron,  or  chief  Governor. 

Provi'sor  [ old  Statutes]  a  Perfon  who  fued  to  the  Court 
of  Rome  for  a  Provifion  or  Benefice. 

Provi'sor  ViEtualium,  the  King’s  Purveyor,  L. 

Provocation,  a  provoking,  urging,  incenfing,  ftirring 
up,  &c.  F.  of  L. 

Provo'cative,  apt  to  provoke  or  ftir  up. 

A  Provo'cative  [in  Phyfick]  a  Medicine  which  ftrength- 
ens  Nature  for  Venereal  Exercifies. 

Provo'cativeness  provoking  Nature  or  Quality ._ 

Provo'catory  [ provocatorius ,  L.]  ol,  or  pertaining  to 
Provocation. 

To  Provo'ke  [ provocare ,  L.  provoquer,  F.]  to  move  or 
ftir  up,  to  anger  or  urge. 

To  Provo'ke  [in  a  medicinal  Senfe]  to  difpofe  to,  or  caufe. 

Pro'vost  [ provot ,  F.  pjiaejcaTc,  Sax.  pjofifft,  Dan.  of 
preepofitus,  L.]  a  chief  Magiitrate  of  a  City,  01  Piefident  of 
a  College,  or  Collegiate  Church. 

Pro'vost-Marshal  [[in  an  Army]  an  Officer  whofe 
Concern  it  is  to  apprehend  Deferters  and  other  Criminals, 
and  to  fet  Rates  on  Provifions  in  the  King’s  Army. 

Pro'vost-Marshal  [in  a  Royal  Navy]  an  Officer  whofe 
Bufinefs  it  is  to  take  Charge  of  the  Prifoners  taken. 

Provo'st-Marshal  [in  France]  an  Officer  whofe  Bufi¬ 
nefs  it  is  to  take  Cognizance  of  Enemies,  and  fuch  as  com- 


it  Outrages,  as  Robbers,  Use.  ■  c 

Pro'vost  of  Merchants  [at  Paris]  the  chief  Magiitrate  ol 

at  City.  .  .  ,  . 

Pro'vost  [of  the  Mint]  an  Officer  who  is  appointed  to 
prove  all  the  Moneyers,  and  to  overfee  them. 

Provo'stal  [ provotable ,  F.]  ol,  or  pertaining  to  aPiotolt. 

Provo'stship?  tJic  office  or  Dignity  of  a  Provoft. 
Provo'stry  S  - 

Prow  [ prora ,  L.  prone,  F.]  the  Fore-part  oi  a  Ship,  i.  e. 
at  Part  ol  the  Forecaftle  that  is  aloft,  and  not  in  the  Hold, 
operly  that  between  the  Chace  and  the  Loof. 

Prow'ess  [prouejfe,  F.]  Valour,  Ccurage,  Stoutnefs;  alfo 


aliant  or  roightv  Aft  or  Thing  ;  an  Exploit. 

6  R 


To 


To  Prowl  [prob.  of proyelef,  F .]  to  go  about  pilfering 
4t  filching;  alfo  to  gape  after  Gain. 

Proxies,  annual  Payments  made  by  the  Parochial  Clergy 
to  the  Bilhop,  &c.  on  Vifitations. 

Proxi'mity  [  proximitas,  L.  ]  Nearnefs  or  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  a  , nigh  Degree  of  Kindred  ;  alfo  Nearnefs  in  Place. 

Pro'xy  [cither  of  ^rfo§sro<,Gr.  as  Cafaub.  fuppofes,  or  of 
Procurator,  L.]  one  who  afts  for,  or  (lands  for  another  in 
his  Abfence  ;  alfo  the  Commiifion  of  a  Client  to  his  Proc¬ 
tor  in  the  Civil  Law,  to  manage  his  Caufc. 

A  Prude  [prudens,  L.]  a  precife  Woman,  F. 

Pru'dence  [ prudentia ,  L.]  Wifdom,  the  firfl:  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Virtues,  which  teaches  us  to  govern  our  Lives,  Man¬ 
ners,  Actions,  according  to  the  Dictates  of  right  Reafon. 

Pru'dence  [by  Moralijls]  is  defined  to  be  a  Habit  of  the 
Mind,  whereby  a  Man  judges  and  determines  truly  how  he 
fhould  aCt  and  proceed  ;  what  he  Ihould  do  or  avoid  in  all 
Things  relating  to  his  Advantage,  temporal  or  eternal,  fo  as 
to  render  himfelf  happy  both  here  and  hereafter. 

Pru'dent  [ prudens ,  L.]  wife,  difcreet,  advifed. 

Prude'ntial,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Prudence,  advifed, 
difcreet,  wife. 

Prude'ntial  ness  [of  prudens,  L.  and  nefs]  Prudence. 

Pru'dentness  [ prudentia ,  L.j  Prudence,  prudent  Ma¬ 
nagement. 

Pru'dery  [ pruderie ,  F.]  an  affeCled  or  conceited  wo- 
manilh  Refervednefs,  a  Shynefs. 

Pruna,  a  burning  or  live  Coal,  L. 

Pruna  [in  Surgery']  a  Carbuncle,  a  Plague,  Sore,  or  fie¬ 
ry  Botch. 

To  Prune  [with  Gardeners]  to  trim  Trees,  by  cutting  off 
the  fuperfluous  Sprigs  or  Branches. 

To  Prune  [in  Falconry]  as  the  Hazvk  prunes ,  i.  C.  picks 
her  Wings. 

Prune'lla  [Botany]  the  Herb  Self-heal,  L. 

Prunella  cerulea  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Bugle,  fo 
called  from  its  blue -Flowers,  L. 

Sal  Prunellae.  See  Sal. 

Pru'nellos  [fo  called  of  Brignols,  the  Place  where  they 
grow]  a  Sort  of  Plums  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Silk. 

Prunes  [pruna,  L.]  a  Kind  of  Plums. 

Pruni'ferous  Trees  [prunifer,  L.]  fuch  Trees  as  bear 
Plums,  or  whofe  Fruit  has  a  Stone  in  the  Middle. 

Pru'ning  [incert.  Etyrn-]  the  cutting  off  the  fuperfluous 
7' wigs  of  Trees. 

Pru'rient  [pruriens.  L.]  pricking,  itching. 

Pruri'ginous  [pruriginofus ,  L.]  full  of  the  Itch,  itchy. 

Pruri'ginousness  [of  pruriginofus ,  L.  and  nefs]  Itchi- 
nefs,  the  having  the  Itch. 

Pruri'tus,  the  Itch,  a  Difeafe  ;  any  drynefs  and  rough- 
nefs  of  the  Skin,  occasioned  by  lharp  Humours  which  llag- 
nate  in,  and  corrode  the  miliary  Glands. 

Pruta'nick  Tables  [with  AJlron .]  Tables  calculated  (by 
Rbeinoldus,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Prufjia)  for  find¬ 
ing  the  Motions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies. 

To  Pry  [prob.  of  preuver ,  F.  to  make  a  Trial  of]  to 
fearch,  inquire,  or  dive  into. 

Pry'an  Tin,  a  Sort  of  Tin  found  mixed  with  gravelly 
Earth,  fometimes  white,  and  fohaetimes  red. 

Pryk,  a  Kind  of  Service  or  Tenure;  an  old-falhioned 
Spur  with  one  Point  only,  which  the  Tenant  holding  Land 
by  this  Tenure  was  to  find  for  the  King. 

Pry'ing  [incert.  Etym.  except  of  prouvant,  F.  making  a 
Trial  of]  fearching,  enquiring,  or  diving  into. 

Prytanei  [at  Athens]  the  Senators  who  compofed  the 
Grand  Council  who  governed  the  State,  who  were  in  Num¬ 
ber  50. 

Prytaneum  [asr^vTetVHOVi  Gr.]  a  Building  at  Athens ,  where 
the  Council  of  Prytanei  affembled. 

Prytaneus  [<TfuV«cr/f,  Gr.]  the  firfl  Magiftrate  in  moll 
of  the  Cities  of  Greece. 

Psalm  [4etApt©-,  Gr.]  a  Hymn  upon  a  divine  SubjeCt. 

Psa'lmist  [pfalmifles,  L.  pyalm-ycop,  Sax.]  a  Compo- 
fer  or  Singers  of  Pfalms. 

Psa'lmody  [F.  and  L.  of  4 AAptodtA,  of  ^u\juoS  and 
uetfo,  to  fing,  GY.]  finging  of  Pfalms,  or  flnging  and  play¬ 
ing  on  an  Inllrument  at  the  fame  Time. 

Psalmo'graphist  [4etA fpoy^Qp  of  an<^ 

ypc/L^HV,  Gr.  to  write]  a  Writer  of  Pfalms, 

Psalmo'grafuy  [4 *\ftoy?itpiit  of  4 and 
yiUQi},  Gr.  a  Writing]  a  Writing  of  Pfalms. 

Psa'lter  [4rtVr weioRj  Gr.  pyahpejie,  Sax.]  a  Book  of 
Pfalms. 

Psa'ltery  [4-AAvjesov,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Mufical  Inllru¬ 
ment. 

Psammi'smus  [4 upopuapoif,  Gr.]  a  Bath  of  dry,  warm 
Sand,  to  apply  to  the  Feet  of  dropfical  Pcrfons. 


Psammo'dea  [of  4 ctpruMbf,  Gr.]  fandy  and  gravelly 
Matter  in  Urine.  ^ 

Psa'mmos  [decV/^©-.  Gr.]  Sand  or  Gravel ;  that  which 
breeds  in  human  Bodies. 

Psaty rians,  a  SeCt  of  the  Arians,  who  held  that  the 
Son  was  not  like  the  Father  in  Will,  that  he  was  taken  from 
or  made  of  nothing,  and  that  in  God,  Generation  was  not 
to  be  dillinguilhed  from  Creation. 

Pse'phomancy  [4«?0(xaV7s/«t  of  4«?0f»  a  Stone,  and 
pat VT&ct,  Gr.  Divination]  a  Divination  by  Pebble-Stones, 
dillinguilhed  by  certain  Characters,  and  put  as  Lots  into  a 
Veffel;  which,  having  made  certain  Supplications  to  the 
Gods  to  direCl  them,  they  drew  out,  and  according  to  the 
Characters,  conjectured  what  Ihould  happen  to  them. 

Pseuda'corus  [of  4 e?/®*  and  f,  Gr.]  the  yel¬ 
low  Flower  de  Luce,  a  Plant. 

Pseudanchu'sa  [of  4 evJbf .  and  anchufa,  L.  of  tHyyptm, 
Gr.]  wild  Buglofs,  or  Sheeps  Tongue. 

Pseuda'ngelist  [4sUcA4!7«Aoff  of  4 tvjSf  falfc,  and 
olyy& \0(,  an  Angel]  a  falfe  Meffenger. 

Pseudapo'stle  [4evtfo.ToroA.of,  Gr.]  a  falfe  Apollle. 

Pseu'disodomenon  [of  4st/c/£>ff»  fahc,  hn{,  equal,  and 
c bfjui,  Gr.  a  Building]  a  Sort  of  Building,  whole  Walls  are 
made  of  Stone,  of  an  unequal  Thicknefs. 

Pseudo  [of  4 eu<f)i{,  Gr.  falfe,  counterfeit]  a  Term  or 
Particle  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  many  Latin  and  En- 
glijh  Words. 

Pseudoaspho'delus  [of  4 evJb!,  and  afphodelus,  L.  of 
Aaq>6J\K@- ,  Gr.]  Ballard  Afphodil. 

Pseudobu'nion  [4evJbf}*riov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Water-creffes. 

Pseudoca'psicum  [of  4sw^f,  and  capficum,  L.]  Night- 
Ihade. 

Pseudochamaebuxus  [of  4  eu«/bs  yaiputi,  on  the  Ground, 
and  urv^of,  Gr.]  Ballard  Dwarl-Box. 

Pseudocorono'pus  [of  4 £uVbj  and  Mfayomf,  Gr.] 
Ballard  Crow-Foot,  Buck-Plantain. 

Pseudodicta'mnum  [of  4 ivdbs  and  J/KTetpiVOV,  Gr.] 
Ballard  Dittany. 

Pseudo'graphy  [4ivJby&’tpi*  of  and  y&tpn, 

Gr.]  a  falfe  Writing,  a  counterfeit  Hand. 

Pseudohelle'borus  [of  4«u<&J  and  lAKigoy {,  Gr.] 
wild  Hellebore  or  Bear’s-Foot. 

Pseudohepato'rium  [4 evJbt  and  iumntexov,  Gr] 
Ballard  Agrimony. 

Pseudohermoda'ctylus  [4£ue/i<,  IppuJkKWAof)  Gr.] 
the  Herb  Dog’s-Tooth. 

Pseudo'logy  [4 euJbAoya,  Gr.]  falfe  Speaking  or  lying. 

Pseudoma'rtyr  [45t/<A«<t’fWf,  Gr.]  a  counterfeit  Mar- 
tyr,  a  falfe  Witnefs. 

Pseu'do-medicus,  a  falfe  Phyfician,  a  Pretender  to  Phy- 
fick. 

Pseudomela'nthium  [4eue/if«AaESi0P,  Gr  ]  Cockle  or 

Corn-Rofe. 

Pseudo'menos  [^iVttttJttvof,  Gr.]  a  fophillical  Argument, 
a  Fallacy  in  Reafoning ;  a  captious  Conclulion. 

Pseudomo'ly  [of  4sv<f'of  and  im At/,  Gr.]  the  yellow 
Daffodil,  or  Crow’s-Bill. 

Pseudonarci'ssus  [■^ivd'oi  and  vctfKJcoof,  Gr.]  the  yel¬ 
low  Daffodil. 

Pseudona'rdus  [of  •ItvJ'of  and  volfj'of,  Gr.]  Ballard 

Spike. 

Pseudony'mous  [4ev<fovv(s.of  of  4 ivJit,  and  dlvouet, 
Gr.  Name]  Authors  who  publilh  Books  under  falfe  and 
feigned  Names. 

Pseu doper i'pteron,  a  Temple  where  the  fide  Pillars 
were  fet  in  the  Wall  on  the  Infide,  which  was  enlarged  fufli- 
cicnt  Jo  inclofe  the  Space  for  the  Portico's  of  the  Peripteron. 

Pseudophilo'sopopher  [4ivfopiA69VfOf,Gr.]  a  falfe  or 
counterfeit  Philofopher. 

Pseudophilo'sophy  [^ievJ'oipjAoovQta.  of  4sW'«f,  and 
tpiKoovipict,  Gr.]  falfe  Philofophy. 

Pseudopo'rticus,  a  falfe  Porch. 

Pseudopro'phet  [4evJ'oT^fnvi(  of  4 evJ'of  falfe,  and 
T&pnVHf,  Gr.]  a  falfe  Prophet. 

Pseudo-ste'lla  [of  4evJ'of,  Gr.  and  ftella,  L.]  any 
Kind  of  Meteor  or  Phenomenon,  newly  appearing  in  the 
Heavens,  and  refembling  a  Star. 

Pseudothy'rum  [4w<f'l&Jgsv  of  4sv/«f>  anc* 

Gr.  a  Door]  a  Pollern-Gate,  a  Back-Door. 

Psf  lothrix  [of  4<A0«  naked,  and  Gr.  Hair]  a  De¬ 
pilatory  or  Medicament  proper  to  make  the  Hair  fall  off. 

Psoas  mufculus  [4o<*f,  Gr.  the  Loins]  one  of  the  Muffles 
which  bend  the  Thigh. 

Pso'as  magnus  [with  Anat.]  a  round,  hard,  flelhy  Muf- 
cle  of  the  Loins,  arifing  from  the  internal  Side  of  the  tranf- 
vcrfe  Proccffes  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins  within  the  Ab- 

dirtcn ; 


Jmen ;  and  defcertding  upon  Part  of  the  internal  Side 
of  the  Iliurt,  is  inferted  into  the  lower  Part  of  the  little  Tro¬ 
chanter,  L . 

Psoas  parvus  [Anal.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh,  arifing 
gelhy  from  the  Infide  of  the  upper  Vertebra:  of  the  Loins, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  Share-bone,  which 
is  joined  to  the  os  Ilium ,  L. 

Pso'ra  [4 Gr.]  Scabbinefs,  Manginefs,  a  wild  Scab 
that  makes  the  Skin  fcaly. 

Psori'asis  [4<yf<<*07{  of  4 to  be  fcabby,  Gr.]  a 
dry  itch  Ing  Scab,  frequently  accompanied  with  an  E  xulceration . 
Psg'rica  [4®er')(#»Gr.]  Medicines  good  againll  Scabbinefs. 
Psorophthalmi'a  [4®£^<p3 Gr.]  of  4 u6A->  a 
Scab,  and  spSaX/aut.  a  Dilcafe  in  the  Eye,  Gr.]  a  Scab 
and  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  with  itching. 

Psychaco'cica  [of  4uJd?»  the  Soul,  and  d.yaypi,  a  Lead¬ 
er,  Gr.]  Medicines  which  fuddenly  raife  the  Spirits  in 
Faintings. 

Psychologist  [of  •IvpgKoyittfiS,  of  4uj<#  S ouh  and 
Gr.  to  fay]  one  who  treats  concerning  the  Soul. 
Ps’ycho'loCY  [^vy^Ktyet,  Gr.]  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Soul. 
Psychro'meter  [of  4tOC£??  co^,  an<f  U*T£?V>  Gr. 
Meafure]  an  Inftrument  for  meafuring  the  Degree  ofMoifture 
or  Humidity  of  the  Air. 

Psychoma'chy  [4 v/&Pa'2det’  Gr.]  a  War  or  ftght,  be¬ 
tween  the  Soul  and  Body. 

Psychrolusi'a  [4t,3C?®*y^ai  °f  4U3C?®S  c;old,  andAuJij, 
Gr.  a  Solution]  cold  Baths. 

Psycho'mancy  [^.v%>u.avt&&  of  4t/>*’  t^ie  Soul,  and 
fidVT ti*y  Divination,  Gr.J  a  Divination  by  the  Ghofts, 
Souls,  or  Spirits  of  dead  Perfons. 

Psychrophobi'a  [4t/Y?opoj3/«e  of  4*0^?®*  Cold,  and 
fo@at  Fear,  Gr.]  a  Fear  ofo* or  an  Averflon  to  cold  Things. 
Psyco'trofhon  [•^vygTtoQov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Betony. 

Ps  y  ct  i  c  a  [with  Pbyftc.]  cooling  Medicines  againft  the  Scab. 
Psydra'cion  [*\.vf^xJoV,  Gr.]  a  little  Ulcer  in  the  Skin 
of  the  Head  ;  alio  a  Swelling  in  the  Skin,  like  a  Blifter  with 
moift  Matter  in  it. 

Psylli'um  [4vM/oe,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Flea-Bane,  or  Flea- 
Wort. 

Pta'rmica  [of  Gr.]  Medicines  which  caufe 

Sneezing. 

Pteri's  [orjeesf,  Gr.]  Fern  or  Brake,  the  Herb  Ofmund. 
Pte'rna  [orjift >ety  Gr.]  the  Second  Bone  of  the  Foot. 
Pte'ron  [«jrt7fov,  Gr.]  the  Wing  of  a  Bird ;  alfo  the 
Wing  or  Ifle  of  a  Building. 

Ptero'phori  [of  crjejov,  a  Wing,  and  to  bear, 

fo  called  becaufe  they  bareWings  on  the  Points  of  theirPikes] 
Couriers  among  the  Romans,  who  brought  Tidings  of  any 
Declaration  of  War,  of  a  Battle  loft,  or  any  Mifliap  which 
Befel  the  Army.  .  ^ 

Pterygoi'des  proceffus  [of  a  Wing,  and  i/d'®-, 

Form,  Gr.]  the  Procefs  of  a  Bone  fo  called. 

Pterygostaphelinus  internus  [Anat-]  a  Mufcle  like 
the  former,  that  is  inferted  into  the  Fore-part  of  the  Uvula, 
and  likewife  moves  it. 

Pterygium  [«>7«fty/ov»  Gr.]  a  little  Wing. 

Pterygium  [with  Anat.]  the  Wing  or  round  Riling  of 
the  Nofe  or  Eye  ;  alfo  the  Procefs  of  the  Sphenoides  or  Wedge¬ 
like  Bone.  _  .  ....  ...  „  rr 

Pterygoi'des  [V/efo^awJhj^Gr.]  the  V  mg-like  Proccfles 

of  the  Sphenoides  or  Wedge-like  Bone. 

Pt e'rycoideus  internus  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Jaw 
arifing  from  the  internal  Part  of  the  Pterygoides  Procefs,  and 
defeends  to  be  inferted  into  the  lower  Part  of  the  inward  Side 
of  the  lower  Jaw. 

Ptery'goideus  externuSy  a  Mufcle  of  the  Jaw  which  ariies 
from  the  external  Part  of  the  Pterygoides ,  and  goes  backward  to 
be  inferted  between  the  Condyloid  Procefs  and  the  Corone  on 
the  Infide  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  pulls  it  forwards. 

Ptery'copal atinus  [of  erj e^vyaeifetf,  Gr.  and palati- 
sim,  L.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Gargareon,  arifing  from  the  Procefs 
of  the  Sphenoides,  and  defeending  according  to  the  Length 
of  the  Interftice,  made  by  the  internal  Ala  of  the  os  Sphe¬ 
noides,  and  mufculus  Pterygoideus  internus  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
and  is  inferted’ to  the  Fore-part  of  the  Gar  gar  eon.  # 

Pteryco'pharincaeus  [of  nrjsf -.yetSSf,  and  <pa.fvyz, 
Gr.]  a  Mufcle  arifing  thin  and  tiefhy  from  both  the  Pterygoidal 
Procefles  of  the  os  Cuneiforme  ;  alfo  from  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue  and  Extremities  of  the  os  Hyoides,  Sac. 

Pteryco'staphyli'nus  externus  and 

MfwJr©-  of  the  Palate,  Gr.]  a  Mufcle  arifing 

trom  a  lmall  Protuberance  upon  the  under  Side  of  the  Body 
of  the  os  Sphenoides,  and  goes  direftly  to  be  inferted  into  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Uvula,  and  moves  the  Uvula. 

Ptisan  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  cooling  Phyfick  Drink. 


Ptoeemaick  Syjletn  [of  the  Heavens ]  that  Syftem,  which 

was  invented  by  Pto- 
lomy  the  great  Alexan- 
^r/^Aftronomer,the  II- 
luflrator  and  Maintainer 
of  it,  tho’  the  Inven¬ 
tion  was  much  older, 
haying  been  held  by  A- 
riftotle,  Hipparchus,  Sec . 

This  is  an  Hipothejis 
Order  or  Difpofition  of 
the  Heavens  and  hea¬ 
venly  Bodies,  wherein 
the  Earth  is  fuppofed 
tobe  at  reft  and  in 
the  Center,  and  the 
Heavens  to  revolve 
round  it  from  Eafl  to  Weft,  carrying  with  them  the  Sun, 
Planets,  and  fixed  Stars,  each  in  their  refpedtive  Spheres. 
Next  above  the  Earth  is  the  Moon,  then  the  Planet  Mercury, 
next  Venus,  above  her  the  Sun  ;  next  above  him  Mars,  and 
then  Jupiter ;  beyond  him  Saturn  j  over  which  are  placed 
the  two  Cryftalline  Spheres,  and  laftly  the  primum  mobile , 
fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  Heaven,  that  gives  Motion  to  all  the 
Spheres.  See  Syftem. 

This  Syftem  was  generally  believ’d  till  the  Difcovery  of 
America  difprov’d  one  Part  of  it,  and  the  Confideration  of 
the  rapid  Motion  of  the  Sun,  and  the  other  Planets  put  Ni¬ 
cholas  Copernicus,  a  famous  German  Mathematician  about  zoo 
Years  ago,  upon  forming  a  new  Syftem  that  might  be  more 
confiftent  with  the  celeftial  Phenomena, ;  and  late  Improve¬ 
ments  have  put  this  Ptolemaick  Syftem  quite  out  of  Counte¬ 
nance  ;  and  even  Demonftration  is  not  wanting  to  confute 
it.  See  Copernican  Syftem. 

Ptolemai'tes  [fo  named  after  Ptolemy  their  Leader]  a 
Branch  of  the  Gnofticks  who  held  that  the  Law  from  Mofes 
came  Part  from  God, Part  from  Mofes,  and  Part  from  the 
Traditions  of  the  Dodtors. 

Ptyali'smus  [nrjvet\iffptii  of  mr}v&,  Gr.  to  fpit]  a  Spit¬ 
ting  or  Difchargc  of  the  Saliva,  through  the  Glands  of  the 
Mouth. 

Pty'aeon  [nt]vd.\ov,  Gr.]  Spittle,  or  that  Matter  which 
is  brought  up  from  the  Lungs  by  coughing. 

Pty'losis,  a  Difeafe  when  the  Brims  of  the  Eye-lids  are 
grown  thick,  and  the  Hairs  of  the  Eye-brows  fall  off. 

Ptysmaco'cue  [vrjvffy.tl'ytoyv  of  •xlva.Xov,  Spittle,  and 
dyayps  Gr.  a  Leader]  a  Medicine  vyhich  dilcharges  Spittle, 
whether  it  amounts  quite  to  a  Salivation  or  not. 

Pu'berty  [ puberias ,  L.]  Ripenefs  of  Age,  the  Age  of 
14  Years  in  Men,  and  12  in  Women. 

Pubes,  the  privy  Parts  of  human  Bodies,  either  Male,  or 
Female. 

Pu'bis  os  [with  Anat. ]  the  Share- Bone,  L. 

Pu'blican  [  public  anus,  L.]  a  Farmer  of  publick  Rents 
and  Revenues  ;  alfo  a  Keeper  of  a  Vidtualling-Houfe,  or 
Ale-Houfe. 

Pu'blicans  [ publicani ,  L.]  Farmers  or  Collcdlors  of 

publick  Taxes,  (Ac.  .  . 

Publication,  a  making  publick,  or  giving  publick  No¬ 
tice  of  a  Thing. 

Publick  Faith  [in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  I.]  a  Pre¬ 
tence  or  Cheat  to  raife  Money  upon  the  publick  Faith  of  the 
Nation,  to  make  War  againft  the  King,  about  the  Year  1642. 

Publick  [ publicus ,  L.]  common;  belonging  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  manifeft,  known  by  every  Body. 

Pu'blickness  [of  publicus,  L.  and  nefs]  Mamfeftnefs  to 
to  fpreadall  Perfons  or  to  many. 

Eo  Pu’b li s h  [public are,  L.  publier,  F.]  to  make  publick, 

abroad. 

Publisher  [ publieur ,  F.]  one  who  publifhes. 

Pu'cel age,  a  Maiden-head,  Virginity,  F. 

Pu'chia  [old  Reel]  a  Pouch,  a  Purfc,  a  Bag,  L. 

Puck-ball  ?  0f  Mafrr0om  full  of  Dull. 

Puck-fist  Jj 

A  Pu^cker,  a  Neft  of  Caterpillars,  or  fuch  like  Vermin, 

Country  Word.  ,  ... 

Pi/ckERED  [prob.  of  7rvn&(tt  or  7TJ)iVGC<)y  (jr.  to  thick- 
en,  according  to  Skinner]  drawn  together,  folded,  or  lying 
uneven,  as  Cloth,  &c.  not  evenly  fowed. 

Pu'dder  [Skinner  derives  it  of  poltcrcn,  Teu'.]  a  Nolle, 
a  Buftle;  alfo  a  eonfufed  or  awkard  doing  any  Thing. 
Pu'dding  [boudin,  F.]  a  well  known  Food. 

Pu'dding  of  an  Anchor  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  the  binding  Ropes 
about  the  Rings  of  it. 

Pudding  Grafs,  the  Herb  Pennv-royai. 


Pu»* 
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Puddings  [in  a  Ship]  certain  Ropes  nailed  to  the  Arms 
of  the  main  and  fore  Yards  near  the  Ends,  to  prevent  the 
Ropes  called  Robbins,  from  galling  upon  the  Yards  when  the 
top  Sails  are  haled  Home. 

Pu'ddock,  a  fmall  Inclofure,  Country  Word. 

Pu  ddle  [ patrovillis ,  F.]  a  Hole  or  lower  Place  on  the 
Ground  with  handing  Water. 

‘To  Pu'ddle  [  patroviller,  F.  ]  to  move  or  ftir  Wa¬ 
ter  with  Hands,  (Ac. 

Pude'nda  [of  pudere,  L.  to  be  alhamed]  the  Privy  Parts, 
either  of  Man  or  Woman,  alio  an  Artery  of  the  Penis,  L. 
Pu'dibund  [pudibundus,  L.]  Shame-faced. 
Pu'dibundness  [of  pudibundus,  L.  and  nefs]  Bafhfulnefs 
Pudica  planta  [in  Botan.]  the  fenfitive  Plant,  L. 
Pudici'tia,  a  Goddefs  adored  at  Rome,  reprefented  as  a 
Woman  veiled,  of  a  very  model!;  Countenance;  fhe  had 
two  Temples,  one  for  Wives  of  the  Patricians,  and  another 
for  thofe  of  the  Plebeians. 

Pudi'city  [pudicitia ,  L.]]Chaftity,  Mode  fly. 

Pueri'le  [puerilis,  L.]  of,  orj  pertaining  to  a  Child, 
Childiih. 

Pueri'litySS| [puerilitas,  L.]  Childifhnefs,  Boyilhnefs. 

Pueri'lity  [in  Difiourfe]  a  Thought,  which  being  two 
far  fetch’d  becomes  flat  and  infipid ;  a  Fault  common  to  thofe 
who  affedt  to  fay  nothing  but  what  is  extraordinary  and  bril¬ 
liant. 

Pulse  [pulj'us,  L.]the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  Arteries. 
Pue'rity  [pueritas,  L.]  Childhood,  Infancy. 

Pue'rpera,  a  Woman  in  Child-Bed,  L. 

Pue'rperous  [of puerpsra,  L.]  Child-bearing. 

Puet,  a  Bird. 

To  Puff  [prob.  of  puffett,  Teut.]  to  blow  or  pant  by 
Reafon  of  Shortnefs  of  Breath. 

A  Puff  [prob.  of  poff,  Du.  the  Swelling  of  the  Cheeks, 
or  bouffee  F.]  a  Blafl  or  Breath  of  Wind  ;  alfo  an  Utenfil  ufed 
in  powdering  of  the  Hair. 

A  Puff  [in  a  Gaming  Houfe~\  a  Perfon  hired  to  Play  to 
decoy  others. 

Pu'ffin,  a  Bird,  fo  named  (as  is  fuppofed)  from  the 
Roundnefs  of  its  Belly,  as  it  were  fwelling  or  puffing  out ; 
a  Kind  of  Coot,  or  Sea-Gull. 

Pug  [prob.  of  piga,  Dan.  pi£a,  Sax.  a  little  Maid]  a 
Name  for  a  Monkey  or  Ape. 

Pu'gcered,  as  the  red  puggered  Attire  of  a  Turkey,  i.e. 
the  Wattles. 

Pu'ggy  [of  pijja,  Sax.  pigc,  Dan.  a  little  Maid]  a  footh- 
ing  Word  ufed  to  a  little  Child,  or  a  Sweet-heart ;  as,  my 
little  or  pretty  Puggy. 

Pu'cil  [in  Pharmacy ]  a  fmall  Handful,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  taken  up  at  once  between  the  two  Fingers  and 
Thumb,  L. 

Pugil,  a  Fighter  at  Fifty-Cuffs,  a  Champion,  L. 
Pucna'ciousness  ?  [  of  pugnax,  L.  and  nej's  ]  fighting 
Pugna'city  5  Difpofition. 

Puis  darrein  continuance,  a  Plea  of  new  Matter  pending 
an  Adlion  pofi  ultimam  continuationem. 

Pui'ssance,  Power,  Force,  Might,  F. 

Pui'ssant,  powerful,  mighty, 

Pui'ssantness  [of puiffante,  F.  and  nefs]  Might inefs, (Ac. 
Pu'isne,  a  younger  born,  or  a  Child  born  after  another. 
Pu'isne,  Puny,  a  Law-Term  for  a  Counfellor,  as,  a  Puny 

Counfellor. 

Puke,  a  Sort  of  Colour. 

A  Puke,  a  Vomit. 

Pu'kinc  [insert.  Etym.  unlefs  of  fupcfcm,  Du.  to  thruft 
forth]  vomiting. 

Pu'lcher,  ra,  rum,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  fair,  beautiful. 

Pul,  a  general  Name  which  is  given  by  the  Perjians  to 
all  the  Copper-Money  current  in  the  Empire. 

Pu'lchritude  [ pulchritudo,  L.]  Beauty. 

Pu'legium  [in  Botany ]  Penny-royal,  L. 

Pu'lex,  a  Flea,  L. 

Pulica'ria  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Flea- Wort,  L. 
Pulica  ris  febris  [with  Phyficians]  a  malignant  Fever, 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  makes  the  Skin  appear  as  if  it  were  Flea- 
bitten.  The  fame  as  Petecialis  febris. 

Pulico'se  [pulicofus,  L.]  abounding  with  or  full  of 
Fleas. 

Pu  ling  [  prob.  of  piaulant,  F.  iinging  fmall  ]  weakly, 
Jickly. 

Pu,LI,0L  Sort  of  Herb,  Puliol-Royal, 

Puli'ol-Mountain ^  Penny-Royal. 

To  Pull  [puflian,  Sax.']  to  pluck,  drag,  hale,  (Ac. 

Pulla  [old  Rec.]  a  Pool  or  Lake  of  ftaoding  Water, 

Pullen  [poulain,  O.  F.]  Poultry. 
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Pu'llet  [unpoularde  or  poulet,  F.]  a  young  Hen. 
Pu'llet  [of  a  Ship]  a  clofe  Room  in  the  Hold,  in  which 
laying  fome  Pigs  of  Lead,  or  other  weighty  Things  ihe 
may  be  fufficiently  ballafted  with  Lofs  of  little  of  her  Hold 
and  more  Room  left  for,  the  Stowage  of  Goods. 

Pulley  Piece,  Armour  for  the  Knees  ;  alfo  that  Part  nf 
a  Boot  which  covers  the  Knee. 

Pullus,  a,  urn.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  Black  with  a  Call  of 
Purple. 

Pulley  [of  pulhan.  Sax.  ■  ox poulie,  F.]  one  of  the  me- 
chamck  Powers  ;  a  Wheel  or  Block  channelled  round 

Weights^  MCanS  °f  3  R°PC  rUnning  b  h>  heaves  UP  great 

To  Pu'llulate  [pullulare,  L.]  to  fpring  or  come  up 
young ;  to  bud  forth.  t 

Pulmona'ria  [Botany]  the  Herb  Lung-Wort,  L. 
Pulmona'ria  [in  Medicine]  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Lungs,  L.  c 

Pulmona'ria  Arteria  [with  Anatom ifis]  a  Veffel  of  the 
Breaft  fpnnging  immediately  out  of  the  right  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart,  and  thence  conveying  the  Blood  to  the  Lung? 
having  a  double  Coat,  called  alfo  Vena  Arteriofa.  ' 

Pulmona'ria  Vena  [Anat.]  a  Veffel,  which  after  it  has 
accompany  d  the  Wind-pipe  and  pulmonary  Artery  in  all  its 
Branches  in  the  Lungs,  and  received  the  Blood  out  of  that 
Artery,  by  its  fmall  Twigs,  difeharges  it  felf  thro’  the  left 
Aundeof  the  Heart  into  the  Ventricle  of  the  fame  Side- 
called  alfo  Arteria  Venofa.  / 

PuLMONA'Rius,pne  who  isdifeafed  in  the  Lungs  L 

LungsL  i°NARY  ^pulm°nariuSi  L1  of>  or  pertaining  to  the 

Pulmonary  Veffels[ with  Anat.]  thofe  Veffels  which  carrv 
the  Blood  from  the  Heart  to  the  Lungs,  and  back  again  /  be¬ 
ing  the  Pulmonary  Vein,  and  the  Pulmonary  Arteries 

•  PuLfC,°'NES  [Anat.]  the  Lungs,  the  Inftruments  of  Breath 
ing  in  all  Animals.  a* 

IungsLM°NE  0US  ^ulm°neuS>  like>  or  pertaining  to  the 

^Pulmo'nick  [pulmonicus,  L.]  a  confumptive  Perfon 
Pulp  [pulpa,  L.]  that  Part  of  Fruit  which  is  good  to  eat 
lying  between  the  Rind,  and  the  Stone,  or  Kernel.  * 

Pulp  [in  Pharmacy]  the  foft  Part  of  Fruit,  Roots  or 
otlier  Bodies,  that  is  extracted  by  leaking  or  boiling,  ’and 
palled  thro  a  Sieve.  ° 

lickly  LPIT  ^pUlpitUm*  L'J  a  PlaCC  ereded  for  freaking  pub- 

Pulpitum  [among  the  Romans]  aPlace  raifed  on  which  the 
Aftors  a  fled  their  Plays,  or  what  we  now  call  the  Stage;  tho’ 
fome  fay  it  was  an  Eminence  for  the  Mulick;  or  a  Place  from 
whence  Declamations  were  lpoken. 

,  Pu'lpous  [pulpofus,  L.]  full  of  Subftance,  fleffiy,  nou- 
rifhing,  rich. 

Pu'lpous  ness  [of  pulpofus,  L.  and  nefs]  Fulnefs  of  Pulp 
Pulsa'tor  [Law  Word]  the  Plaintiff  or  Adtor. 
PuLSATi'LLA[with  Botanifs]  the  Plant  Pafque-Flower  L 
Pulsation,  a  knocking  or  ftriking  ;  alfo  the  Beating  of 
the  Pulfe,  or  the  Beating  of  the  Arteries,  F.  of  L. 

Pulsare  [Law  Word]  to  accufe  a  Perfon. 

Pulse  [puls,  L.]  all  Sort  of  Grain  contained  in  Shells 
Husks,  or  Cods,  as  Beans,  Peas,  (Ac. 

Pulse  [pulfus,  L.]  is  the  immediate  Index  of  the  Heart 
by  the  Mediation  whereof  the  Blood  is  diffufed  thro’  the 
whole  Body,which  is  affbaed  indifferently  thereby,  according 
to  the  different  Motion  thereof,  or  the  Puife  is  the  Beating 
and  Throbbing  of  the  Arteries ;  that  reciprocal  Motion  of 
the  Heart  and  Arteries,  whereby  the  warm  Blood  thrown 
out  of  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  is  fo  impelled  into  the 
Arteries  to  be  by  them  diftnbuted  through  all  Parts  of  the 
Body,  as  to  be  perceivable  by  the  Touch  of  the  Finger 
Unequal  Pulse  [with  Phyfcians]  is  either  in  Refpedl  of 
Time  or  Strength,  i.  e.  it  either  ftrikes  quicker  or  flower,  or 
elfe  ftronger  or  weaker. 

Interrupted  Pulse,  is  either  when  the  Strokes  are  mifch 
fmaller  than  ufual,  or  when  their  Intervals  are  much  greater. 

Intenfe  Pulse,  is  a  Pulle  whole  Stroke  is  very  hard,  or 
elie  this  Strength  is  made  up  with  the  Multiplicity  and  Fre¬ 
quency  of  Mications,  as  in  the  Height  of  Fevers. 

Remifs  Pulse,  is  a  Pulfe  whofe  Strokes  are  lefs  quick  or 
lefs  ftrong,  and  in  Sicknefs  indicates  more  Danger  than  in 
the  other. 

Deep  Pulse,  is  more  frequent  in  old  Folks  than  in  young, 
and  fliews  a  Difpofition  to  Alihma’s,  Lethargy,  and  Melan¬ 
choly,  (Ac. 

Superficial  Pulse,  is  one  which  Ihews  an  exadt  Tempe¬ 
rament  of  Body,  and  a  merry  Difpofition  of  Mind. 

Trembling  Pulse,  indicates  great  Extremity. 


Wan- 
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,  Wandring  Pulse,  is  one  which  is  home  times  felt  in  one 
Place,  and  fometimes  in  another,  and  i'ometimes  no  where, 
and  is  never  but  a  few  Minutes  before  Death. 

AJlrong  Pulse,  denotes  a  brisk  and  copious  Influx  of  the 
nervous  Juice  into  the  Villi  of  the  Heart. 

A  flow  Pulse,  denotes  a  Slownefs  of  the  Influx  of  the 
nervous  Juice  from  the  Brain  into  the  Villi  of  the  Heart. 

A  quick  Pulse,  intimates  Acrimonies,  Spirits,  agitated 
Fevers,  Phrenzies. 

A  weak  Pulse,  denotes  the  contrary  to  the  former. 

An  Intermitting  Pulse,  denotes  that  Life  is  in  a  flippery 
Situation. 

A  Hard?  iti.se,  fignifies  that  the  Membrane  of  the  Artery 
is  drier  than  ordinary. 

A  [oft  Pulse,  denotes  the  contrary  to  that  before- 
mentioned. 

Pu'lsion,  a  Driving  or  Thralling  forward,  L. 

Pu'lsion  [in  Pbyjicks J  the  Stroke  by  which  any  Medi¬ 
um  Is  affedted,  by  the  Motion  of  Light,  Sound,  iyfe.  thro’  it. 

Pulsu'ra  [  ol  pulfare,  L.  to  knock,  on  Account  of  the 
Monks,  who  antiently,  before  they  were  admitted,  pulfabant 
ad fores ,  i.  e.  knocked  at  the  Doors  for  feveral  Days  together] 
in  our  old  Law-Books,  fignifies  a  previous  Examination. 

To  Pu'lverizate?[  puherizare,  L.  ]  to  reduce  to 

To  Pulveri'ze  $  Powder. 

Pulveriza'tion,  a  reducing  to  Powder,  L. 

Pu'lverulence  [of puherulcntus,  L.]  Duftinefs. 

Pu'lvis  de  tribus  [t.  e.  a  Powder  of  three  Ingredients] 
the  Comachine  Powder,  made  of  equal  Parts  of  Antimonium 
Diaphoreticurn,  Diagridium  and  Cream  of  Tartar ,  L. 

Pulvis  Patrum[i.  e.  the  Powder  of  the  Fathers]  the 
Jefuits  Powder,  L. 

Pulvis  fulminans  [with  Chymijls ]  the  thundering  Pow¬ 
der,  a  Mixture  of  three  Parts  of  Salt-Petre,  two  ofTartar,  and 
one  of  Brimftone ;  all  finely  powder’d.  A  fmall  Part,  even  a 
Angle  Dram  of  this  being  put  in  a  Shovel  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
till  it  melts  by  Degrees,  and  changes  Colour,  will  go  off 
with  a  Noife  like  that  of  a  Musket,  but  hurts  no  Body  in 
the  Room,  by  Reafon  its  Force  tends  chiefly  downwards, 

Pulvina'ta  [in  antient  Architedure  ]  a  Prize  which 
fwells  or  bulges  out,  in  Manner  of  a  Pillow. 

Pu'micated  [ pumicatus ,  L.]  made  fmooth  with  a  Pu¬ 
mice-Stone. 

Pu'mice-StonE  [pumex,  L.  pumi^-yfean,  Sax.]  a  fpun- 
gy  light  crumbling  Stone,  call  out  of  Mount  Adtna,  and  other 
Burning  Mountains,  ufed  in  graving,  polilhing,andotherUfes. 

Pu'milus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  low. 

Pump  [putnpe,  Dart,  pompc,  F.]  a  Machine  for  drawing 
Water  out  of  Wells  or  Pits. 

Pu'mping  [of  pumprr,  Dan.  pomper,  F.]  drawing  Wa¬ 
ter  with  a  Pump. 

The  Pump  fucks  [Sea  Pbrafe]  ufed  when  the  Water  being 
out,  it  brings  up  nothing  but  Wind  and  Froth. 

Pump  Brake  [on  Shipboard ]  the  Handle  of  the  Pump. 

Pump  Can,  a  Veffel  to  pour  Water  into  a  Pump  to  fetch 
It  and  make  it  work. 

Pump  Dak 7 [on  Shipboard ]  the  Trough  in  which  the 

BxsweVale  ^  Water  which  is  pumped  up  out  of  the  Ship’s 
Hold  runs,  and  fo  out  at  the  Scupper-Holes. 

Air  Pump.  See  Macbina  Boyliana. 

Pumps,  a  Sort  of  Shoes  without  Heels. 

To  Pun  [punian,  Sax,]  to  pound  or  beat  ;  alfo  to  play 
with  Words,  to  quibble. 

Pun  [prob.  of points,  F.  pun  Bum,  L.]  a  Quibble,  orplaying 
with  Words. 

Punch,  for  Chamber-Maids,  is  made  without  any  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Lime-Juice,,  with  the  Juice  of  Orange  and  Lemon, 
twice  as  much  White-Wine  as  Lime-Juice,  and  four  Times 
as  much  Brandy  and  Sugar. 

Punch  [ insert .  Etym.]  a  Drinkable  well  known. 

A  Punch  [poineon, F.Jan  Inftrument  for  making  Holes. 

A  Punch  [polichinelle,  F.  a  fhort  and  thick  Fel- 

Punchane'llo  f  low,  a  Stage-puppet. 

To  Punch  [poinqonner,  F.]  to  bore  or  make  a  Hole  with 
a  Punch  ;  alfo  to  thrall  one  with  the  Fill,  Elbow,  ksc. 

Pu'ncheon  [poineon,  F.]  a  Wine  Veffel  containing  84 

Pu'nchion  5  Gallons. 

Punch-Horse  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  well-fet  well-knit 
Ilorfe,  having  a  Ihort  Back,  thick  Shoulders,  with  a  broad 
Neck,  and  well  lined  with  Flelh. 

Pu'nchins  7  [mth  Architefts]  Ihort  Pieces  of  Timber 

Pu'nc  hions  5  placed  to fupport lome  confiderable  Weight; 
alfo  a  Piece  of  Timber  raifed  upright  under  the  Ridge  of  a 
Building,  wherein  the  little  Forces,  &c.  are  jointed. 

Pu'nchion,  a  little  Block  or  Piece  of  Steel,  on  one  End 
of  which  is  fome  Figure,  Letter,  or  Mark  engraven  either  in 
Creux  or  in  Relievo,  Impreffions  of  which  are  taken  on  Me¬ 


ta!  or  fome  other  Matter,  by  ftriking  it  with  a  Hammer  oh 
the  End  not  engraved. 

Punchion  [for  Coining]  a  Piece  of  Iron  Heeled,  whereor, 
rl-  ,Sraver  ^as  cut  *n  Relievo  the  feveral  Figures,  Arms 
Elhgies,  Infcriptions.tsjV.  thatare  to  be  in  the  Matrices  where¬ 
with  the  Species  are  to  be  marked. 

Punchions  [for  Printing]  are  made  of  Steel,  as  before 
uled  in  Itamping  the  Matrices,  wherein  the  Types  or  Print¬ 
ing  Chandlers  are  call. 

•  ?UNC«I0!js,  are  aLo  various,  ufed  by  feveral  Artificers 
m  iron.  Steel,  and  other  Metals. 

Punctated  Hyperbola  [in  the  higher  Geometry]  an  Hy¬ 
perbola  whofe  oval  Conjugate  is  infinitely  fmall,  i.  e.  a  Point. 

uncta  tus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan  Writ.]  marked  with  fmall 
Spots,  L. 

Puncti'lio  [punEl ilium,  L.  pointille,  F.]  a  little  Point, 
a  Nicety,  a  Trifle. 

Punctilious  [ pointilleux ,  F.] exception, captious;  alfo 
of  fmall  Confequencc. 

Punctiliousness  [of pointilleux,  F.  and  nefs]  Trifling- 
nefs,  Aptnefs  to  take  Exceptions. 

Junction  7  [in  Surgery]  an  Aperture  made  in  the  low- 

1  unctu  re^  er  Belly  in  dropfical  Perfons  to  difeharge 
the  Water. 

Punctu'al  [of  punttum,  L.  a  Point]  exadt,  regular. 

1  unctua'lness,  Exadtnefs,  Regularity. 

,.  ^Y.NCTUa.,tion  [with  Grammar.]  the  Art  of  pointing  or 
dividing  a  Difcourfe  into  Periods  or  Numbers. 

Pu'nctum,  a  Point,  L. 

Punctum  Lacrymale  [in  An  at.]  an  Hole  in  the  Nofe,  or 
near  the  Edge  of  the  Eye-lid,  by  which  the  Matter  or  Li¬ 
quor  of  the  Tears  paffes  to  the  Noltrils,  L. 

Punctum  Salient  [with  Naturalifs]  the  firfl  Mark  of 
Conception  of  an  Embryo,  which  is  in  the  Place  where  the 
Arch  is  formed,  or  that  Speck  or  Cloud  in  a  brood  Egg 
which  appears  and  feems  to  leap  before  the  Chicken  begins 
to  be  hatch’d. 

Punctum  Lineans  [with  Geomet.  ]that  Point  of  a  genera¬ 
ting  Circle  of  a  Cycloid  or  Epicycloid,  which  in  the  Genefis 
produces  any  part  of  the  Cycloidal  Line,  L. 

Pu'nctum  formatum  7  [  in  Conicks]  is  a  Point  deter- 

Pu'nctum  generatum  5  mined  by  the  Interfedlion  of  a 
Right-Line,  drawn  thro’  the  Vertex  of  a  Cone,  to  a  Point 
in  the  Plane  of  the  Bafe,  with  the  Plane  that  conllitutes  the 
Conick  Section. 

Punctum  ex  comparatione,  L.  [with  Mathemat.]  is  ei- 
is  either  the  Focus  in  an  Ellipfs  and  Hyperbola,  fo  called  by 
Apollonius,  becaufe  the  Reflangles  under  the  Segment  of  the 
tranlverfe  Diameter  in  the  Ellipfs,  and  under  that  and  the 
Diltance  between  the  Vertex  and  the  Focus  in  the  Hyperbola, 
are  equal  to  one  4th  part  of  what  he  calls  the  Figure  thereof. 

Pu'ncture  [ punttura ,  L.]  a  Prick,  any  Wound  made  by 
a  pointed  Inftrument. 

Pu'ndbretch  [piyifc-bjleche.  Sax.]  an  illegal  taking  of 
Cattle  out  ol  a  Pound. 

Pu'  ndle,  an  ill-lhaped  or  ill  dreffed  Wench  or  Woman. 

Punfa'lda  [ old  Rec.]  a  Pound  or  Penfold. 

Pu'ngency  ?  [  of  pungent,  L.  ]  Prickingnefs,  Sharp- 

Pu'n  GENTNESS  5  Oefs. 

Pu'ngent  [ pungent ,  L.]  pricking,  lharp. 

Pu'ncer  [pagurus,  L.]  a  Sea  Crab-Fifh. 

Pu'nic  [funic us,  L.  o i  Pceni,  L.  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  antiently  accounted  a  faithlefs  People]  as  Punic 
Faith,  i.  e.  Fallhood,  Treachery,  Perjury,  &c. 

Puni'ceus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  of  a  fcarlet  Colour. 

Fu'nicum  malum,  the  Pomgranate,  L. 

To  Pu'nish  [punire,  L.]  to  inflidl  bodily  Pain  upon  one 
who  has  committed  an  Offence  or  Crime,  alfo  to  chaftife, 
to  correct, 

Pu'nishable  [puniffable,  F.]  that  may  be,  is  fit  to  be,  or 
deferves  to  be  punilhed. 

Pu'nishableness,  Capablenefs  or  Liablenefs  to  be  pu¬ 
nilhed. 

Punishments  [punition,  F.  ofL.]  Chaftifements,  Cor¬ 
relations. 

Pu'nitive,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  Nature  of  Pu- 
nifhment. 

Pu'nitiveness,  punilhing  Nature  or  Quality. 

Pu'nitory  Interef  [with  Civilians]  is  fuch  Intereft  of 
Money  as  is  given  for  Delay  or  Breach  of  Trull. 

Pu'niness  [of  puifne  F.  younger,  and  nefs]  Weaklinels, 
Tendernefs,  Unthrivingnels,  fpoken  of  Children. 

Pvnk  [incert.  Etym.  except  with  Skinner  you  derive  it  of 
yun£,  Sax.  a  Leather  Wallet,  q.  d.  an  old  Strumpet,  Ihri- 
velled  like  Leather]  a  forry  Whore. 

Pu'nninc  [parler  par  points,  F.  q.  d.  with  a  lharp  or 
6  $  pointed 


pointed  Word]  ufing  Words  of  a  like  or  near  Sound  in  a 

fatyrical  or  bantering  Senfe. 

Pu^nter*  R  Term  ufed  <it  the  G^me  culld.  JjdJjct* 
Pu'nto,  a  Point,  Ital. 

Pu'ny  [ puifne,  F.]  little,  peaking,  weakly;  alfo  younger, 
as  a  puny  Judge,  Counfellor,  Ufc. 

Pu'pil  [  pupilla,  L.]  the  Ball  or  Apple  of  the  Eye. 
Pu'pil  [in  Civil  Law ]  a  Boy  or  Girl  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
State  of  Puberty,  i.  e.  14  Years  of  Age  the  Girl,  and  21  the 


j jyjy . 

Pu'pilage  [of  pup  Ulus,  L.  an  Orphan  and  Age]  Minority ; 
alfo  Guardianfhip. 

Pufilla'rity,  the  State  or  Condition  of  a  Pupil. 

Pu'ppet  [of poupe'e,  F.  fupus,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Baby  or  little 
Figure  of  a  Man,  &c.  made  to  move  by  Lines,  &c.  on  Sta¬ 
ges,  and  in  Puppet-Shows. 

Pu'ppis  vena  [ Anat .]  the  Vein  which  fpreads  itfelf  about 
the  hinder  part  of  the  Plead. 

Pu'ppy  [of  pttppc,  Teut.  of  pupus ,  L.  a  Baby,  £s7.]  a 
Whelp  or  young  Dog;  alfo  aftupid  Fellow,  Uf c. 

Pur  auter  vie  [in  Law]  where  Lands,  Ufc.  are  held  for 
another’s  Life. 

Pu'ra  Eleemofyna  [i.  e.  Pure  Alms]  a  Tenure  or  Manner 
ot  holding  Lands  in  Scotland ,  peculiar  to  the  Clergy,  Ufc. 
who  pay  nothing  for  it. 

Pu'rblind  [prob.  of  poring,  q.  d.  poring-blind]  fhort- 
fighted. 

Pupi'lla  ?  [in  Anat.]  the  opening  of  the  Tunic  of  the 

Pu'pula  5  Eye,  call’d  Uvea  or  Choroides.  It  is  round  in 
a  Man,  and  capable  of  being  contrafted  or  dilated,  like  a 
Mufcle,  according  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Light  the  Eye 
is  expos’d  to.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  reprefents  your 
Image  when  look’d  into  no  bigger  than  Pupilla ,  a  little 
Poppet. 

Pu'rchase  [in  Law]  fignifies  the  Buying  or  Acquifition 
of  Lands  or  Tenements  with  Money,  by  Deed  or  Agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  not  obtaining  by  Defcent  or  hereditary  Right. 

Pu'rchase  [of pourchajfer ,  F.]  a  Thing  bought,  or  to  be 
bought,  as  Land,  Houfes,  &c. 

To  Pu'rchase  [ pourchajfer ,  F.  ]  to  obtain  or  get  by 
Buying,  Ufc. 

Purchasing  [with  Sailors]  is  drawing,  as  they  fay,  the 
Capjlan  pur  chafes  apace,  i.  e.  draws  in  the  Cable  apace..  And 
e  contra,  when  any  Thing  can’t  be  drawn  or  haled  in  with 
the  Tackle,  they  fay,  the  Tackle  will  not  pur  chafe. 

Pu're  \purus,  L.]  Simples  uncompounded;  alfo  chafe, 
free  from  Corruption,  Spotor  Stain;  alfo  clean;  alfo  exail  ; 
alfo  mere  or  downright. 

Pure  Hyperbola  [in  Matbemat.]  one  that  is  without  any 
Oval,  Node,  Spike,  or  conjugate  Point. 

Pure  Mathematicks,  are  Arithmetick  and  Geometry, 
which  only  treat  of  Number  and  Magnitude,  confidered  ab- 
ltraflly  from  all  Kind  of  Matter. 

Pu'reness  \_puritas,  L.  purite,  F.]  Purity,  Unmixednefs, 
Unfpottednefs,  Unftainednefs,  Unblemifhednefs,  Innocency. 

Pu'rfile  [pourfilee,  F.j  a  Sort  of  antient  Trimming  for 
Womens  Gowns,  made  of  Tinfel,  Thread,  &c.  called  alfo 
Bobbin-Work ;  alfo  an  Ornament  about  the  Edges  of  mufi- 
cal  Inftruments. 

Pu'rflew?  [in  Heraldry]  Ermins,  Peans,  or  any  other 

Pu'rflue  5  Furrs,  when  they  make  up  a  Bordure  round 
a  Coat  of  Arms. 

Purca'ntia  [in  Phyfick]  purging  Medicines. 

Purga'tion,  a  fcouring  or  cleanfing  a  Thing,  by  car¬ 
rying  off  any  Impurities  in  it. 

Purga'tion  ?  [with  Phyficians]  a  purging  by  Stool,  is 

Pu'rcing  5  an  excretory  Motion  quick  and  frequent, 
proceeding  from  a  quick  and  orderly  Contraftion  of  the  car- 
neous  Fibres  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  whereby  the 
Chyle,  Excrements  and  corrupted  Humours,  either  bred  or 
fent  there  from  other  Parts,  are  protruded  from  Part  to  Part 
till  they  are  quite  excluded  the  Body. 

Purga'tion  [in  Law]  the  clearing  one’s  felf  of  a  Crime 
of  which  a  Perfon  is  accufed  before  a  Judge. 

Canonical  Purga'tion,  is  that  the  Party  fliall  take  his 
Oath  that  he  is  clear  of  the  Fadl  objedled  againft  him,  and 
bring  fo  many  of  his  honeft  Neighbours,  not  above  12,  as 
the  Court  fhall  affign  him  to  fwear,  on  their  Confciences, 
they  believe  he  fwears  truly. 

Vulgar  Purga'tion,  an  antient  Manner  ufed by  Pagans, 
and  Infidels,  and  Chriftians  too,  till  it  was  aboliilied  by  the 
Canon  Law.  It  was  by  Ordeal,  either  oi  Fire,  or  Water, 
Or  by  Combat.  See  Ordeal. 

Purga'tion  [in  Pharmacy]  the  cleanfing  of  a  Medicine, 
by  retrenching  itsjduperfluities,  Ufc,  as  Stones  out  of  Dates, 
Tamarinds,  (sc.  *  ^  "*< 


Purga'tion  [with  Chymifls]  the  feveral  Preparations  of 
Metals  and  Minerals,  to  clear  them  of  their  Impurities. 

Pu'rcative,  of  a  purging  Quality. 

A  Purgative,  a  purging  Medicine,  which  evacuates  the 
Impurities  of  the  Body  by  Stool.. 

Pu'rgativeness  [of  purgatif,  F.  and  nefs]  purging, 
purifying,  or  cleanfing  Quality. 

Pu'rcatory,  a  certain  Place  where  the  Roman  Catholicks 
hold  that  the  Souls  of  the  Faithful  are  purified  by  Fire,  from 
the  Blemilhes  they  carry  with  them  out  of  this  Life,  before 
they  are  admitted  to  a  State  of  perfedl  Blifs. 

Pu'rcatory  [ purgatorius ,  L]  of  a  purging  or  cleanfing 
Quality. 

To  Purge  [purgare,  L.]  to  purge  the  Body  from  ill  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  alfo  to  clear  ones  felf  of  a  Crime. 

A  Purge,  a  cleanfing  or  fcouring  Medicine. 

Purification,  the  Adi  of  purifying  or  cleanfing,  F.  of  L. 

Purification  [in  Chymiflry]  the  cleanfing  or  feparating 
a  Metal,  Mineral,  &c.  from  the  Mixture  of  other  Metals 
and  Drofs. 

Purification,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Feftival,  other- 
wife  called  Candlemas-Day. 

Purifica'tory  [purificatorius,  L,]  of  a  cleanfing  Quality. 

Puritan,  a  Sedtary  of  the  Cahiniflical  Perfuafion,  fo 
named  from  their  profeffmg  to  follow  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
in  Oppofition  to  all  Traditions,  human  Conflitutions  and 
Authorities. 

Purita'nical  [de  puritans,  F.]  of  Puritans. 

Puritanism,  the  Principles  and  Dodtrines  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  a  Seel  of  antient  Diffenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 

A  Purifica'tory  [purificatorium,  L.]  a  Linnen-Cloth, 
with  which  a  Romijh  Priell  wipes  the  Chalice  and  his  Fingers 
after  the  Abfolution. 

To  Pu'rify  [ purificare ,  L.]  to  make  or  render  pure  or  clean. 

To  Purify  [with  Alchymijls]  is  to  feparate  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver  from  other  Metals  which  are  mixed  with  them. 

Pu'  RIM  [□ns  Heb.  Lots]  a  Feafl  among  the  Jews,  held 
on  the  1 4th  of  March,  appointed  by  Mordecai  in  Comme¬ 
moration  of  their  Deliverance  from  Human' s  Confpiracy. 

Purity  [ puritas ,  L.  purete,  F.]  Purenefs. 

Purity  [ Hieroglyph .]  with  the  noble  Difpofitions  of  the 
Mind,  was  fignified  by  a  Cock,  there  being  no  Bird  of  a 
more  generous  and  braver  Courage,  undaunted  at  the  Sight 
of  eminent  Dangers. 

Purl  [of  pourfilee,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Edging  about  Bone-Lace. 

Purl,  a  Sort  of  Wormwood,  Ale,  or  Beer, 

Purlie'u  \_pour-lieu,  or  pur -lieu,  F.  or  pourallee,  q.  d. 
pure  Place  or  Ground]  all  that  Ground  near  any  Foreft,  which 
having  been  antiently  made  Foreft,  is  afterwards,  by  Peram¬ 
bulations  feparated  again  from  the  Foreft,  and  freed  from 
that  Servitude  which  was  formerly  laid  upon  it. 

Purlie'u-man,  one  who  has  Land  within  the  Purlieu, 
and  forty  Shillings  a  Year  Free-hold ;  upon  which  Ac¬ 
count,  he  is  allowed  to  hunt  or  courfe  in  his  own  Purlieu, 
with  certain  Limitations. 

Pu'rlinc  [proliquans,  L.]  running  with  a  murmuring 
Noife,  as  a  Stream  or  Brooks  do. 

Pu'rlins  [Architect.]  thofe  Pieces  of  Timber  that  lie 
a-crofs  the  Rafters  on  the  Infide,  to  keep  them  from  finking 
in  the  Middle  of  their  Length. 

To  Furloi'n  \_pourloigner,  F.]  to  pilfer,  to  filch  ;  properly 
to  get  privily  away,  to  lurch. 

Pu'rpars  [old  Deeds]  that  Share  of  an  Eftate,  which  be¬ 
ing  held  in  common  by  Copartners,  is  by  Partition  allotted 
to  either  of  them. 

Pu'rple  [purpura,  L.  pourpre,  F.  pufipuji,  $<?.r.]  a  red 
Colour,  bordering  on  Violet ;  alfo  the  Dignity  of  an  Arch- 
bilhop,  Bifhop,  great  Magiftrate,  &c. 

Purple  Fever,  a  Kind  of  malignant  Fever,  having  little 
Spots  on  the  Skin  like  the  Bites  of  Bugs,  or  Fleas. 

Purple  1  [in  Heraldry]  a  Colour  confifting  of  much 

Purpure  ^  red  and  a  little  Black. 

Pu'rplish,  inclining  to  a  purple  Colour. 

Purpo'rt  [q.  d.  quod  feriptum  proportat,  L.]  the  Tenor 
or  Subftanee  of  a  Writing,  the  Senfe  or  Meaning. 

Pu'rpose  [propofitum,  L.  propos,  F.]  Refolution,  Defign, 
Matter  or  Subjeft  of  Difcourfe. 

To  Pu'rpose  [propoftum,  L.]  to  defign,  to  intend,  to 

refolve.  _ 

Pu'rposing  [proponens,  L.  fe propofant,  F.]  intending,  Use. 

Purpri'sum  [old  Rec. ]  a  Clofe  or  Inclofure;  alfo  the 
whole  Compafs  of  a  Manour. 

Pu'rpura  febris  [with  Phyfi]  the  Purples  or  Spotted- 

Fever.  .  ’ 

Purpur  a'scens  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  Purplilh,  or  of  a  light 

Purple,  L . 
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Purpurati,  the  Sons  of  Emperors  or  Kings,  L. 
Purpure'  [in  Heraldry]  is  expreffed  in  Engraving  by 
diagonal  Lines  drawn  from  the  finifter  Chief,  to 
the  Dexter  Bafe  Point.  It  is  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  much  red,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  black. 

_  Purpu'reus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  purple,  L. 

Purr,  a  Bird;  alfo  fmall  Cyder. 

Pu'rrel  [old  Stat.]  a  Lift  of  Kerfy-Cloth  to  prevent 
Deceit  in  leffening  their  Length. 

Pu'rring  [a  Word  formed  from  the  Sound  or  Continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Letter,  #]  the  Noifc  of  a  Cat. 

Pu'rrock,  a  fmall  Inclofure  or  Clofe  of  Land. 

Purse  [ptorF,  Brit.  Byrfa,  L.]  a  Sort  of  little  Money- 
Bag. 

Purse  [with  the  Grand  Signior ]  a  Gift  or  Gratification  of 
roo  Crowns. 

Purse  of  Monty  [in  the  Levant']  about  112  Pounds 
Sterling  ;  fo  called’  becaufe  all  the  Grand  Signior's  Money 
is  kept  in  Purfesor  Leather-Bags  of  this  Value  in  the  Seraglio. 

Purse  net  [with  Hunt.]  a  Net  fortaking  Hares  and  Rabbits. 

Pu'rser  [on  Ship-board]  an  Officer  of  the  King’s  Ship, 
who  has  the  Charge  of  the  Provifions,  and  whofe  Office  is 
to  fee  that  they  be  good,  well  lay’d  and  ftored  ;  he  keeps  a 
Lift  of  the  Ship’s  Company,  and  fets  down  the  Day  of  each 
Man’s  Admittance  into  Pay. 

Pursevant  f ' pour fuiv ant ,  F.j  an  Officer,  a  Sort  of  Ser¬ 
jeant  at  Arms,  a  Meflenger  who  attends  upon  the  King  in  an 
Army  ;  alfo  at  the  Exchequer  ;  alfo  at  the  Council  F able  or 
Chamber,  to  be  fent  upon  any  fpecial  Occafion  or  Meffage  ; 
but  more  efpecially  for  the  apprehending  of  a  Perlon  who 
has  been  guilty  of  an  Offence. 

Pu'rsiness  7  [of  poujjif,  L.  and  nefs]  Shortnefs  of 


Pu'rsiveness  ^  Breath. 

Pu'rsiness  [in  Horfes]  is  an  Oppreffion  which  depiives  a 
Horfe  of  the  Liberty  of  Refpiration,  and  is  occafioned  by 
fome  Obftru&ion  in  the  Paflage  of  the  Lungs. 

Pu'rslain  [porcelain,  F.]  an  Herb. 

Pursu'ance  [of  pour  and  fuivant]  in  confequence,  or 
according  to. 

Pursu'ant,  in  Obedience  to. 

To  Pursue  [perfequi,  L.j  to  follow  or  run  after ;  to  go 
on  with,  to  carry  on  a  Defign. 

Purs'uer  [qui  perfequitur,  L.]  a  Follower. 

Pursui't  [purfuite,  F.]  a  following,  alfo  Diligence  or 
Trouble  in  getting  any  Thing. 

Pu'rsy  [poujjif,  F.]  Short-breathed 
Pu'rtenance  [ appartenance ,  F.j  a 
to  another. 

To  Purvey  [pourvoyer,  F.]  to  provide. 

Purveyance  [of  pourvoir,  F.]  a  fupplying  with  Provi- 
fion,  the  providing  of  Corn,  Fuel,  Victuals,  and  other  Ne- 
ceffaries,  for  the  King’s  Houfe. 

Purvey’er  [pourvoyer,  F.j  a  Supplier,  Provider,  (Ac. 

Purview  [pourveuque,  F.j  a  Law-Word  for  the  Body  of 
an  ACl  of  Parliament,  beginning  with.  It  bang  enabled,  and 
thus  a  Statute  is  faid  to  fand  upon  a  Preamble  and  upon  a 
Purview. 

Purulent  [purulentus,  L.]  full  of  corrupt  Matter,  mattery. 

Pu'rulentness  [of  purulentus,  L.  and  nefs]  Fullnefs  of 
Matter  or  Corruption. 

Pus,  Corruption  or  thick  Matter,  iffuing  from  a  Wound 
or  Sore,  L. 

T "0  Push  [pouffer,  F.j  to  thruft  or  fhove. 

Pu'shers,  Canary  Birds  that  are  new-flown,  and  cannot 
feed  themfelves. 

Pu'sh-tin,  a  childiflr  Play  with  Pins. 

Pusillanimity,  cowardly,  faint-hearted. 

Pusilla'nimousness  [pufllanimite,  F.  of 
Courage. 

Pusi'llus  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  very  fmall. 

Puss  [prob.  of  purring ]  a  Cat. 

Pu'stles  [pujlules,  F.  of  L.j  little  Wheals  or  Pimples. 

^Pusle  /  [prob,  of  poefele,  Du>]  a  dirty  Slut. 

Pustulous  [ puftulofus ,  L.j  full  of  Wheals  or  Bhfters. 

To  Put  [insert.  Etym.  except  of pofer,  F.j  to  place,  lay,  &c. 

To  Put  a  Horfe  [with  Horfemen]  fignifies  to  break  or  ma¬ 
nage  him  ;  and  thus  they  fay,  put  your  Horfe  upon  Caprioles 
or  Curvets,  this  Horfe  was  not  well  put.  Your  Horle  puts  and 
reprefents  himfelf  upon  rais’d  Airs. 

To  Put  a  Horfe  upon  the  Haunches,  fignifies  to  make  him 
bend  them  in  galloping  in  the  Manage,  or  upon  a  Stop.  ^ 

Pu  tage  [of  putain,  F.J  Fornication  on  the  Womans 
Side. 

Pu'tanism,  a  Whore’s  Trade,  or  Way  of  living. 

Pu'tative  [of  putativus,  L.j  reputed,  fuppofed. 


Pu'rtenance  [appartenance,  F.j  a  Thing  appertaining 


Putchami'nES  [in  Virginia,  &c.j  a  Fruit,  a  Sort  of 
Damfons. 

^Put-off,  an  F.xcufe. 

Put  id  [putidus,  L.j  flunking,  nafty  ;  alfo  ftale  and  rank; 
alfo  affefted,  unpleafant. 

Puti'dness  [putiditas,  L.j  Stinkingnefs,  &e. 

Put  lock  ?  [with  Carpenters]  a  Ihort  Piece  of  Timber  to 

Purlog  5  be  put  in  a  Hole  in  building  of  Scaffolds. 

To  Put  over  [in  Falconry]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Hawk,  when 
file  removes  the  Meat  from  her  Gorge  into  her  Bowels,  by 
traverfing  with  her  Body  ;  but  chiefly  into  her  Neck. 

Putrefacie'ntia  [in  Medicine]  fuch  Things  as  caufe 
the  Flcfh  to  putrify. 

P  utrefa'ction  [with  Naturalif]  is  defin’d  to  be  a  flow 
Kind  of  Corruption  in  Bodies,  generally  wrought  by  the 
Moifture  of  the  Air,  or  fome  other  furrounding  fluid  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  quite  changes  the  Texture,  and  fometimes  the 
Figure  of  the  mix’d  Body  from  what  it  was  before. 

Putrefa'ctiveness  [of  putrefacere,  L.  and  nefs]  putre¬ 
fying  Quality. 

Putrefactives,  the  fame  as  Putrefacientia. 

To  Pu'trefy  [putrefaciere,  T. putrefier,  F.j  to  corrupt,  lAc. 

Putrid  [putridus,  L.j  corrupt,  rotten. 

Putrid  Fever,  a  Kind  of  Fever  where  the  Humours  or 
part  of  them  have  fo  little  circulatory  Motion,  that  they  fall 
into  an  inteftine  one,  and  putrify. 

Pu'tridness  [of  putridus,  L.  and  nefs]  Corruptednefs, 
Rottennefs. 

Puttock,  a  Kind  of  long-winged  Kite. 

Puttocks  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  Shrouds  which  go  from  the 
main,  fore,  and  miffen  Malts  to  the  round  Top  of  thofe  Mails, 
for  the  Men  to  get  into  the  Caps  or  Tops  of  thofe  Mafts. 

Putty,  a  Powder  ufed  in  polilhing  Metals,  Marble,  &c. 
made  of  calcined  Tin  ;  alfo  a  Compofition  ufed  by  Painters 
in  flopping  Holes  in  Wainfcot;  alfo  by  Glaziers  to  fallen 
Glafs  in  Sallies. 

Pu'tura  [old  Rec. ]  a  'Cuftom  claimed  by  Keepers  of  Fo- 
refts,  &c.  of  taking  Man’s  Meat,  and  Horfe’s  Meat,  of  the 
Tenants  gratis  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Foreft. 

Fo  Pu'zzle  [prob.  q.  to  pofe  of  pofing]  to  embarrafs,  to 
put  to  Difficulty  to  find  out  a  Thing,  to  non-pins. 

A  Pu'zzle,  an  Embarraffment,  a  Difficulty,  &c.  alfo  a 
nafty  lluttilh  Wench. 

Pu'zzling  [q.  d.  pofing  or  pofing J  perplexing,  Ac. 

Pu'zzlincness,  Perplexingnefs,  an embarralhng  Quality. 

Pyane'psi  A  [7rvctva>4ict,  Gr.j  a  Feftival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Month  Pyanepfion,  anfwering  to  our  September. 

Py-ba'ld  Horfe,  is  one  that  has  white  Spots  upon  a  Coat 
of  another  Colour,  as  Bay,  iron-gray,  or  dun  Colour. 

Py-baldness,  the  being  of  two  Colours. 

pYCAR  X[ant.  Rec.]  a  Kind  of  Ships. 

1  YKER  \  .  « 

Pycno'ticks  {wjKVoitug,*  Gr.]  Medicines  which  are  oi 
an  aqueous  Nature,  and  have  the  Faculty  of  cooling  and 

condenfing.  . 

Pycno'style  [zrv jtt'cVtMor,  Gr.j  in  antient  Architecture, 
a  Sort  of  Building  where  the  Columns  Hand  very  dole  to 
one  another  ;  one  Diameter,  and  a  half  ol  the  Column  being 
only  allowed  for  the  Intercollummation. 

Pye  [pica,  L.  pie,  F.j  a  Bird;  alfo  a  Difli  of  bak  d 

Fruit,  Meat,  Ac.  „  .  ,  , 

Pye'los  [TmW.Gr-]  a  hollow  Veffel  to  walh  in,  a  bath¬ 
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Pyelos  [in  Anat.]  a  Cavity  in  the  Brain,  thro’  which  the 
Phlegm  paffes  to  the  Palate  and  Noftrils. 

Py'gmy  [of  TTjypJk,  Gr.  the  Length  of  the  Arm  from 
the  Elbow  to  the  Hand,  when  the  Fill  is  clofed]  a  Man  or 
Woman  of  a  Ihort  Stature.  ,  .  ,  . 

Pygmies  [7wyfMioi,  Gr.j  a  fabulous  People  of  the  An- 
tients,  who  are  laid  to  be  perpetually  at  War  with  the  Cranes, 
and  being  not  above  one  Cubit  high,  are  faid  -to  have  all  then 
Houlhold-Stuff,  and  even  the  natural  Production  ol  their 
Country  proportionable.  Their  Women  were  laid  t0  bear 
Children  at  five  Years  old,  and  to  grow  old  at  eight.  Pliny 
places  thek  in  the  Eaf -Indies,  Strabo  in  the  remote!!  Parts 
of  Africa,  and  Arif  ode  near  the  River  Nile  in  Egypt. 

Pyker  or  Pycar,  a  fmall  Ship  or  Herring-Boat. 
Pylo'rus  [7rvhogjt  of  77U AM  a  Gate,  am.  aptco,  to  eep, 
Gr.l  the  Keeper  of  a  Gate,  a  Porter 

Pylorus  [with  Anat.  ]  the  lower  Orifice  of  the  Ventricle, 
or  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  which  lets  the  Meat  out  of  the 

Stomach  into  the  Inteftines.  , . 

.Pyon  [ttuV*  Gr.j  putrified  Bipod,  changed  into  white 

MPv";.s  [of  *  Gr.  Matter]  .  Colleftion  of  Mattter 
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jPyp.AMio  [of  7!V£$fju(  of  77v ft  Gr.  Fire,  becaufe 
Flames  of  Fire  grow  from  a  Breadth  at  Bottom, 
to  a  fharp  Point]  an  Obelisk. 

Geometrick  Pyramid,  a  folid  Standing  on  a 
fquare  Bafis,  and  terminating  at  the  Top  in  a 
Point  ;  or  a  Body  whofe  Bafe  is  a  Polygon,  and 
whofe  Sides  are  plain  Triangles,  their  feveral  Tops  meeting 
together  in  one  Point. 

,  Optick  Pyramid,  the  Figure  which  the  Rays  drawn  out 
in  Length  from  any  Objedt,  thro’  any  tranfparent  Medium 
(where  they  end  in  a  Point)  make  to  the  Eye. 

A  Pyramid  {Hieroglyphic ally]  was  put  to  reprefent  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man. 

Pyramid  [in  Architect- ]  a  folid,  mafly  Edifice,  which 
from  a  Square,  Triangular,  or  other  Bafe,  rifes  diminifhing 
to  a  Vertex  or  Point. 

Pyra'midal  Numbers  [ Arith.]  are  the  Sums  of  Polygo¬ 
nal  Numbers,  colledled  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Polygon 
Numbers  themfelves  are  ex  traded  from  Arithmetical  Pro- 
greffions. 

Pyramida'le  corpus  [with  Anat.]  a  Plexus  of  Blood- 
Veffels  on  the  Back  of  the  Telticles ;  called  fo  from  its  py¬ 
ramidal  Form  the  fame  as  Corpus  varicofum. 

Pyp.amidaTes  mufculi  [Anat.]  certain  Mufcles  which 
take  their  Name  from  their  Refemblance  to  a  Pyramid ;  cer¬ 
tain  Mufcles  of  the  Noflrils  and  the  Abdomen ,  the  lafl  of 
which  lie  upon  the  lowefl  Tendons  of  the  Reel’  ;  fo  that  as 
they  proceed  from  the  Os  pubis ,  the  higher  they  climb  the 
narrower  they  grow,  and  end  about  the  Navel  in  the  white 
Seam . 

Pyr amida'lia  [Anal.]  the  pyramidal  Mufcles,  certain 
Veffels  which  prepare  the  Semen,  L. 

PyR.aMida'lis  [Anat.]  a  fmall  Mufcle  of  the  Abdomen 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  ReSlus,  L. 

Pyrami'dical 5  °*’  beIonginS>  or  like  to  a  Pyramid. 

Pyrami'dically,  in  the  Form  of  a  Pyramid. 

Pyrami'dicalness  [of  pytamidal ,  F.  of  pyramidalis ,  L. 
and  nefs~\  of  a  pyramidical  Form. 

Pyramidoi'd  [of  •nv&fjuf,  and  e«F©-,  Gr.  Form]  is 
what  is  fometimes  called  a  Parabolick  Spindle,  and  is  a  folid 
■figure  formed  by  the  Revolution  of  a  Parabola  round  its 
Bafe  or  greateft  Ordinate. 

Pyramido'crapher  [of  ■srvpp’iMit  and  yyifluf,  Gr.] 
a  Defcriber  of  Pyramids. 

Py'ramido'craphy  [of  7PJ&iUi,  and  y&pyt  Gr.]  a 
Defcription  of  Pyramids.  x 

Py'ramids  [of  Egypt ]  one  of  the  feven  Wonders  of  the 
World,  are  huge  Piles  of  Building,  within  three  Leagues  of 
Grand  Cairo.  There  are  three  principal  ones,  different  in 
Dimenfions ;  of  which  two  are  fhut  up,  and  the  third  is 
open.  This  is  520  Foot  high,  and  682  Foot  fquare  ;  it  has 
208  Stone  Steps,  each  Stone  about  three  Foot  thick,  and 
thirty  Foot  long.  At  one  of  the  Angles  is  a  little  fquare 
Room,  and  at  the  Top  a  very  fine  Platform  of  1 2  great  fquare 
Stones,  that  are  almoft  17  Foot  fquare,  from  which  the 
Ilrongefl  Man  is  not  able  to  throw  a  Stone  clear  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid.  There  are  1 6  Steps  to  the  Door.  The  Entrance  is 
fquare  and  even  all  along.  This  Walk  leads  to  two  more  : 
At  the  End  of  one  of  them  is  a  Hall,  where  is  an  empty 
Tomb  of  one  Stone,  like  Porphyry,  made,  asfomefay,  for 
that  Pharaoh  which  purfued  the  Ifraelites  into  the  Red-Sea. 
At  the  End  of  the  other  Walk,  or  Alley,  there  is  a  Hole 
made,  as  is  probable,  to  let  the  Bodies  down  to  the  Caverns 
below.  The  two  Pyramids  which  are  lock’d,  are  much  after 
the  fame  Form.  At  fome  Steps  of  the  open  Pyramid,  is  an 
Idol,  which  Pliny  calls  Sphinx,  but  the  Arabs' call  it  Abin  el 
haboun,  being  a  Buftal  of  one  Stone,  cut  out  of  a  natural 
Rock,  reprefenting  the  Face  of  a  Woman,  of  a  prodigious 
Bignefs.  It  is  26  Foot  high,  and  15  from  the  Ear  to  the 
Chin.  On  the  Top  of  the  Head  there  is  an  Hole,  through 
Which  a  Man  might  pafs,  that  reaches  down  to  the  Bread, 
and  ending  there.  According  to  Pliny,  the  larged  of  thefe 
Pyramids  was  20  Years  in  building,  tho’  366000  Men  were 
all  that  while  employed  about  it. 

The  larged  of  thefe  was  built,  fome  fay,  by  Cheops,  or  as 
others,  by  Chemnis,  as  a  Sepulchre ;  but  he,  being  torn  in 
Pieces  in  a  Mutiny  of  the  People,  did  not  obtain  the  Honour 
of  being  interred  in  it.  The  fecond  was  faid  to.  be  built  by 
his  Brother  Cephus:  The  third  by  Mycerius ;  or,  as  others  fay, 
by  the  Strumpet  Rhodope. 

Pyreniacus,  a,  um~?  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  growing  on  the 

Pyre'nicus  5  Pyrenean  Mountains  between  France 

and  Spain. 

Pyrenoi  des  [77Vfiwoei(fti{  of  7nifijv  a  Kernel,  and  ?/<P©-, 
Shape,  Gr.J  a  Procels  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Back  ; 
thus  called  from  its  Refemblance  to  a  Pear  in  Shape, 


Py'rethr'cm  [iniplSfe P,  Gr.]  wild  or  badard  Pellitory 
Pyre'ticks  [of  7jvf&T&-,  Gr.]  Medicines  which  cure 
Fevers. 

.  Pyreto'logy  [yrvfST oKeya,  G.r.]  a  Difcourfe,  Defcrip¬ 
tion,  or  Treatife  of  Fevers.  r 

Pyri'asis  [mv&cLtnft  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  black 
Colour,  which,  being  rubbed,  burns  the  Fingers. 

Pyrifo  rmis  [ Anat. ]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh,  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  Name  from  its  Figure,  refembling  that  of  a  Pear. 

.Pyri'tes  [wvemf,  Gr.]  a  Semi-Metal  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Marcafite  of  Copper,  or  the  Matrix  or  Ore  in  which  that 
Metal  is  formed. 

Pyri'tis  [rnyflvi,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  which  (it  is  faid) 
will  burn  the  Fingers  if  one  holds  it  hard. 

Pyro'boli  [7rv&/2o\os,  Gr.]  Fire-Balls,  certain  Fire- 
Works  ufed  by  the  Antients. 

Pyroe'nus  [of  w?  Fire,  and  o/p@-t  Gr.  Wine]  the 
rectified  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Pyroet,  of  one  Tread,  or  what  the  French  call  de  la  tete 
a  la  queue,  are  entire  and  very  narrow  Turns  made  by  a  Horfe 
upon  one  Tread,  and  almod  at  one  Time,  fo  that  his  Head 
is  placed  where  his  Tail  was,  without  putting  out  his 
Haunches. 

Pyro'et,  of  two  Pids,  are  Turns  of  two  Treads  upon 
a  fmall  Compafs  of  Ground,  almod  of  the  Length  of  the 
Horfe. 

Pyroe'ts  [with  Horfetnen ]  are  Motions  either  of  one  Pid 
or  Tread,  or  of  two  Pids  or  Treads. 

Pyrola  [Botany]  the  Herb  Winter-Green,  L. 
Py'romancy  i7Tv&(MVTeiet  of  yrff  Fire,  and 
Divination,  Gr.]  a  Divination  by  the  Fire  of  the  Sacrifice. 
The  good  Signs  were  thefe  :  If  the  Flames  immediatelv 
took  hold  of  and  confumed  the  Vidlims ;  if  the  Flames 
were  bright  and  pure,  without  Noife  or  Smoak ;  if  the 
Sparks  tended  upwards  in  Form  of  a  Pyramid,  and  the  Fire 
went  not  out,  till  all  was  reduc’d  to  Alhes.  The  contrary 
Signs  were,  when  the  Fire  was  kindled  with  Difficulty ; 
when  the  Flame  was  divided ;  when  it  did  not  immediately 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  the  Parts  of  the  Vidlim,  but  creeping 
along  confumed  them  by  little  and  little ;  when  it  afeended 
not  in  a  flraight  Line,  but  whirled  round,  turned  fide-ways 
or  downwards,  and  was  extinguilhed  by  Wind,  Showers,  or 
any  other  unlucky  Accident ;  when  it  crackled  more  than 
ordinary,  was  black,  calling  forth  Smoak  or  Sparks.  All 
thefe  and  fuch  like  Omens  fignified  (with  them)  the  Difplea- 
fure  of  the  Gods. 

Pyro'pus  [/7Dfffl7ref  7tvf  Fire,  and  the  Face,  Gr.] 
a  Carbuncle  of  a  fiery  Rednefs,  a  Ruby ;  alfo  one  that  has 
a  carbuncled  Face. 

Py'rosis  [of  mvft  Gr.]  a  burning  Rednefs  in  the  Face. 
Py'rotechny  [7rv^TiXViA  °f  7tvf  Fire,  and  Tixytit 
Art]  the  Art  of  making  Fire-Works ;  alfo  Chymiltry,  which 
makes  ufe  of  Fire,  as  the  chief  Inflrument  of  its  Operations. 
Py'rote'chnick,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Pyrotechny. 
Pyro'ticks  [77v^t/j(^,  Gr.]  Caulticks,  Medicines, 
which  being  apply’d  to  the  Body,  grow  violently  hot,  and 
caufe  Rednefs  or  Blillers  in  the  Skin,  or  that  clofe  up  and 
bring  Wounds  to  a  Crull  or  Scab. 

Py'rrha,  the  Wife  of  Deucalion.  See  Deucalion. 
Pyrrhi'cius  [71 vpp/%/(§b,  Gr.]  a  Foot  in  Greek  ox  Latin 
Verfe,  confining  of  two  fhort  Syllables. 

Py'rrhick  Dance,  fome  refer  the  Original  of  it  to  Mi¬ 
nerva,  who  led  up  the  Dance  in  her  Armour,  after  the  Con- 
quefl  of  the  Titans  :  Others  refer  it  to  the  Corybants ,  Jupi¬ 
ter's  Guard  in  his  Cradle,  who  leaped  up  and  down,  clafhing 
their  Weapons  to  hinder  old  Saturn  from  hearing  the  Cries 
of  his  Infant  Son.  Pliny  attributes  the  Invention  to  Pyrrhus, 
the  Son  of  Achilles,  who  inflituted  fuch  a  Company  of 
Dancers  at  the  Funeral  of  his  Father.  The  Manner  of  the 
Performance  feems  to  have  confuted  chiefly  in  the  nimble 
turning  of  the  Body,  and  fhifting  every  Part,  as  if  it  was 
done  to  avoid  the  Stroke  of  the  Enemy.  Julius  Scaligcr 
tells  of  himfelf,  that  while  he  was  a  Youth,  he  often  danced 
the  Pyrrhick  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  the  Amaze¬ 
ment  of  all  Germany.  And  that  the  Emperor  was  fo  fur- 
prized  at  his  warlike  Adlivity,  that  he  cried  out.  This  Boy 
was  either  born  in  a  Coat  of  Mail,  inflead  of  a  Skin,  or  elle 
has  been  rocked  in  one,  inflead  of  a  Cradle. 

Py'rrho,  the  Greek  Philofopher,  the  firll  Founder  of  the 
Scepticks,  who  taught  that  there  was  no  Certainty  of  any 
Thing. 

Pyrrhopoeci'los  [77Vf>pci7n)u\@‘,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of 
Marble  with  red  Spots,  of  which  the  Egyptians  made 
Pillars  which  they  dedicated  to  the  Sun. 

Pyth a'gor as  [in  Painting]  is  drawn  clad  in  white  Gar¬ 
ments,  adorned  with  a  Crown,  of  Gold. 
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Pytha'corean  Syflem,  fo  called,  on  Account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  maintained  by  Pythagoras,  is  a  Syftem  in  which  the  Sun 
is  fuppofed  to  reft  in  the  Center  of  our  Syftem  of  Planets, 
and  in  which  the  Earth  is  carried  round  him  annually,  in  a 
Traft  or  Path  between^rar  and  Mars.  It  is  the  molt  antient 
of  any,  and  the  fame  with  the  Copernican. 

Pytha'corean  Theorem,  is  the  47th  Propofition  of  the 
firft  Book  of  Euclid. 

Pythagore'an ism  [of  Pythagoras ]  the  Doftrine  or 
Principles  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

Pytua'goric  Tetradlys,  a  Point,  a  Line,  a  Surface,  and 
a  Solid. 

Py'thia  [HoSi'ct,  Gr.]  the  Prieftefs  who  delivered  the 
Oracles  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  Before  fhe  afeended  the  Tripos, 
fhe  ufed  to  wafh  her  felf  in  the  Fountain  Cajlalia,  and  fitting 
down  on  the  Tripos,  Ihook  the  Lawrel-Tree  that  grew  by 
it,  and  fometimes  eat  its  Leaves;  fire  was  alfo  crowned  with 
Lawrel,  that  being  thought  to  conduce  Inlpiration.  Be¬ 
ing  placed  upon  the  Tripos,  lhe  receiv’d  the  divine  Afflatus 
in  her  Belly,  and  began  immediately  to  fwell  and  foam  at  the 
Mouth,  tearing  her  Hair,  cuttihg  her  Flcfli,  and  in  all 
her  other  Behaviour  appeared  like  one  phrenetick  and  di- 
ftrafted,  efpecially  if  the  Spirit  was  fullen  and  malignant ; 
but  if  it  was  in  a  kind  and  gentle  Humour,  her  Rage  was 
not  fo  violent. 

Py'thia,  the  Pythian  Games  celebrated  in  Greece  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Apollo ;  alfo  the  Prieftefs  of  Apollo. 

Pytho'n  of  wiSco,  Gr.  to  putrify,  beeaufe  in- 

gendered  of  thePutrefadion  of  the  Earth  after  the  Flood,  or 
of  ms,  Heb.  an  Alp]  a  Serpent  prodigioufly  large,  whereby 
Juno  perfecuted  Latona,  when  big  with  Apollo  and  Diana, 
the  firft  of  which,  viz.  Apollo,  killed  that  Serpent,  and  thence 
was  called  Pythius ,  and  in  Memory  of  that  Victory  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Pythian  Games. 

The  Serpent  Python  being  flain  by  Apollo,  is  thus  inter¬ 
preted.  By  Python  is  underftood  the  Ruins  of  Waters  and 
Bogs,  which  cover  the  Earth,  and  feem  to  run  over  it  ;  but 
Apollo  (i.  e.  the  Sun)  difperfing  the  Vapours  in  the  Air,  by 
his  Arrows,  (i.  e.  his  Beams)  flew  this  Serpent.  Others 
interpret  it,  that  Apollo,  being  the  God  of  Wifdom,  does,  by 
good  prepared  Medicines,  deftroy  all  poifonous  Difeafes  in 
the  Body  of  Man,  which  Difeafes  are  reprelented  by  the  in¬ 
fectious  Serpent  Python. 

Py'thoness  [ Pythoniffla ,  L.  of  wSMcvcl,  Gr.]  a  Wo¬ 
man  pofiefled  with  a  familiar  or  prophefying  Spirit,  called 

•srvSav- 

Pyu'lcus  [tJkXxOj,  of  tvov,  Corruption,  and  'Ikslu,  to 
draw,  Gr.]  an  Inftrument  ufed  by  Surgeons  for  the  evacua¬ 
ting  of  corrupt  Matter  from  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft,  or  any 
finuous  Ulcer. 

Pyx  [pyxis,  L.  Gr.]  a  Veflel  in  which  Roman 

Catholieks  keep  the  Hoft. 

Py'xis  [Anatomy]  the  Cavity  of  the  Hip-Bone. 

Py'x  is  nautica,  the  Seaman’s  Compafs,  L. 

Q_ 

Qq.  Roman,  SJ,  q,  Italick,  0,  q,  Englifh,  c«,  Saxon, 

)  are  the  1 6th  Letter  of  the  Alphabet;  but  the 
'-•i  ecus,  Hebrews,  and  AJiaticks  have  not  this  Letter,  and  the 
Saxons,  &c.  exprefs  it  by  czu.  This  Letter  q.  always  hath 
its  Vowel  following  it. 

Q_[amongthe  Antient s]  a  numeral  Letter  Handing  for  500. 
q.  with  a  Dafh,  flood  for  500000. 

Q_is  an  Abbreviation  o i quaji,  L.  as  though;  and  alfo  of 
Quell  ion,  E. 

Q_  E.  D.  [with  Mathemat.]  ftands  for  quod  erat  demon- 
Jlrandum,  L.  i.  e.  which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 

Q_D.  ftands  for  quaji  diftum,  L.  i.  e.  as  if  it  were  faid. 
Q_E.  F.  [in  Mathemat.]  ftands  for  quod  erat  faciendum, 
L.  i.  e.  which  was  to  be  done. 

Q_  PL.  [in  phyftcal  Prefcriptions]  fignifies  quantum  placet, 
L.  i.  e.  as  much  as  you  pleafe. 

CLU.  ftands  for  quantum  vis,  L.  i.  e.  as  much  as  you 
will. 

Q.  S.  [in  Phyficians  Bills]  ftands  for  quantum  fufficit,  i.  e. 
a  fufticient  Quantity,  or  as  much  as  will  do. 

Quab  [0  taube,  Du.]  a  Kind  of  Fifh,  call’d  by  fome  a 
Water-Weafel. 

To  Quack  [}iiarken,  Du]  to  make  a  Noife  like  a 
Duck. 

Quack.  See  Quackfalver. 

Qua'ckery  [of  quack,  Teut.  frivolous.] 

Qua'cking  [  of  quarkm,  Du.  ]  making  a  Noife,  as 
Ducks  do  ;  alfo  praftifing  Quackifm. 

Qua'cking  of  Titles  [with  Bookfellers]  the  putting  of 
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new  and  different  Titles  to  Books  which  have  not  had  good 
Sale,  and  publifhing  them  again  as  new  Books 

Qu  a'ckism  [of  quack,  Teut.  trifling]  the  Pradice  of 
Quackery. 

Qua'cksalver  [of  quark  and  falbr,  Du.  an  Ointment! 
a  Mountebank,  a  bold  and  ignorant  Pretender  to  Phyfick 
Qua'dra,  any  fquare  Frame  or  Border  in  Building  en- 
compaifing  a  Bafflo  Relievo,  Pann el -painters,  or  other  Work 

Qpadraga'ta  terra  [old  Rec.]  a  Team-Land,  as 
much  as  may  be  ploughed  by  four  Hories,  /,. 

Quadrage'mini  [with  Anat.  ]  four  Mufcles  of  the 
Thigh,  L. 

Quadragl'sima  Dominica  [q.  d.  the  40th  Sunday  after 
Eafer]  the  Sunday  immediately  preceeding  Lent 

Quadr  age'sima,  the  fortieth,  L. 

Quadrace'simal  [ quadr agefimalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertainin'* 
to  Lent.  0 

Quadr  a'cesimai.s,  in  Times  of  Popery,  it  was  a  cufto- 
mary  Thing  for  People  to  vifit  their  Mother- Church  on 
Mid  Lent  Sunday,  to  make  their  Offerings  at  the  High- 
Altar.  And  the  like  fuperftitious  Devotion  was  performed 
in  the  Whitfund  Week.  But  thefe  Proceffions  and  Obla¬ 
tions  being  commuted  for  a  Payment  called  Pentccoftals  or 
Whitfund  Farthings;  were  changed  into  a  cuftomary  Pay¬ 
ment,  and  called  Quadr agefimals . 

Quadr  ace'simals,  Mid-Lent  Contributions  or  Offerings 

Qua'dran  [in  Poetry]  a  Stanza  or  Staff  coniifting  of  four 
Verfes. 

Quad r a'n g le  [quadr angulus ,  L  ]  a  Figure  confifting  of 
four  Angles,  and  as  many  Sidc«j,  as  a  Square,  a  long  Square, 
and  a  Rhombus. 

Quadra'ncular  [quadrangularis,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  in  the  Form  of  a  Quadrangle. 

Qua'drans  [among  the  Remans] eight  Ounces  in  Weight, 
the  fourth  Part  of  a  Pound  Troy,  or  the  Quarter  of  any"ln- 
teger,  divided  into  twelve  Parts. 

Qua'dra nt  [quadrans,  L.  ]  a  Mathematical  Inftrument 
of  great  Ufe  in  AJironomy,  Navigation,  Sec.  that  is  triangular, 
and  contains  juft  the  fourth  Part  of  a  Circle,  containing  go 
Degrees;  and  oftentimes  the  Space  contained  between  a 
quadrantal  Arch  and  two  Radii,  perpendicular  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  Center  of  a  Circle,  is  called  a  Quadrant. 

Qua'drant  [quadrans,  L.]  a  fourth  Part. 

Qua'dra  nt  of  Altitude  [of  an  artificial  Globe]  a  thin 
Brafs-plate  divided  into  90  Degrees,  and  fitted  to  the 
Meridian. 

Qua'drant  [with  Mathemat.]  is  an  Inftrument  of  great 
Ufe  in  many  Operations  in  Navigation,  Surveying,  Sec. 

Qua'drant  [with  Gunners]  an  Inftrument  ufed  in  le¬ 
velling,  mounting,  and  lowering  a  Piece  of  Ordnance. 

Qua'dr  antal  [quadr nntalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 
Quadrant. 

Qua'drantai.  [among  the  Romans]  a  Meafure  for  mea- 
furing  of  Liquids. 

A  Qua'drantal,  a  Figure  which  is  every-where  fquare. 

A  Quadra'ntal  Triangle  [with  Geometr .]  a  fpherical 
Triangle  like  a  Die,  having  a  Quadrant  for  one  of  its  Sides, 
and  one  right  Angle. 

Quadra'ntata  terra  [old  Rec.]  the  fourth  Part  of  an 
Acre  of  Land. 

are  varioufly  contriv’d,  and  as 
*  differently  furnilh’d  for  their  va¬ 
rious  Ufes  ;  but  this  they  have 
all  in  common,  that  they  confift  of 
a  Quarter  of  a  Circle,  whofe  Limb 
is  divided  into  go  Degrees,  and 
have  either  a  Line  and  Plummet 
fufpended  from  the  Center ;  or,  a 
Label  with  Sights. 

Qua'dr  at  [in  Aflrology]  an  A- 
fpett  of  the  heavenfyBodies,  where¬ 
in  they  are  diftant  from  each  other 
a  Quadrant,  or  go  Degrees,  the  fame  as  Quartile. 

Qua'dr  ate  [quadr atum,  L.]  a  four-cornered  Figure,  a 
Square. 

To  Qua'drate  [quadrare,  L.]  to  fquare,  agree  with,  to 
anfwer. 

To  Qua'drate  a  Piece  [Gunnery]  is  to  place  it  duly, 
and  well  poifed  on  the  Carriage,  that  the  Wheels  be  of  an 
equal  Height. 

Qua'drate  Line  of  Shadows  [on  a  Quadrant]  is  a  Line 
of  natural  Tangents  put  on  the  Limb  of  a  Quadrant  for 
more  ready  meafuring  of  Heights,  cjc. 

Quadra'tick  Equations  [with  Algebrafis]  fquare  Equa- 
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lions,  br  fucli  wherein  the  higheft  Power  of  the  unknown 
Quantity  is  a  Square. 

Qh  adra'tick  [of  quadrat  us,  L.]  four-fquare. 

Simple  Qhadra'ticks  [with  Mathemat. ]  are  fuch  where 
the  Square  of  the  unknown  Root  is  equal  to  the  abfolute 
Number  given. 

Adfetted  Qhadra'ticks  [with  Mathemat .]  are  fuch  as 
have  fome  intermediate  Power  of  the  unknown  Number,  be¬ 
tween  the  higheft  Power  of  the  unknown  Number,  and  the 
abfolute  Number  given. 

Qhadra't  o- Quadra  turn,  is  the  fourth  Power  of  Num¬ 
bers  ;  or  the  Produft  of  the  Cube  multiplied  by  the  Root. 

Qtt  adr a'to -Cato,  the  fifth  Power  of  Numbers. 

Qhadra'trix,  a  Square,  or  fquared  Figure, 

Qhadra'trix  [in  Geometry]  a  mechanical  Line,  by 
Means  w'hereof,  Right  Lines  may  be  found  equal  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  Circle  or  other  Curve,  and  the  feveral  Parts 

Qha'drats  [with  Printers ]  fquare  Pieces  of  Metal  to  fill 
up  the  void  Spaces  between  Words  and  at  the  End  of  lhort 

Lines.  . 

Qha'drature  [ quadrat ura,  L.  ]  the  making  a  Thing 
fquare,  or  the  finding  a  Square  equal  to  the  Area  of  any  Fi¬ 
gure  given. 

Qha'drature  of  the  Circle,  is  the  finding  fome  other 
right-lined  Figure  equal  to  the  Area  of  a  Circle,  or  a  right 
Line  equal  to  its  Circumference  ;  a  Problem  that  has  em¬ 
ploy’d  the  Mathematicians  of  all  Ages,  but  yet  in  vain.  It 
depends  upon  the  Ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  thp  Periphery, 
which  was  never  yet  determined  in  precife  Numbers. 

Qha'drature  of  Curves  [in  the  higher  Geometry  ]  is 
the  meafuring  of  their  Area,  or  the  finding  a  rectilinear 
Space,  equal  to  a  curvilinear  Space. 

Qha'drature  of  aParabolafis  thefameas  Parabolick Space. 

Qha'dratures  of  the  Moon  [. Ajlronomy ]  are  the  medial 
Points  of  her  Orbit,  lying  between  the  Points  of  Conjunc¬ 
tion  and  Oppofition. 

Qhadra'tus  femoris  [  with  Anat.  ]  a  Member  of  the 
Mufcle  Qnadragemi nus,  arifing  from  the  Apophyfis  of  the 
IJ'chium,  and  maintaining  an  equal  Breadth  and  Bulk  to  its 
Infertion  juft  below  the  great  Trochanter,  L. 

Qha'dratus  Gena  [Anat.]  a  large  fquare  Mufcle  fpread 
over  the  whole  lower  Region  of  the  Face,  L. 

Qha'dratus  Lumborum  [Anat.  ]  a  lhort,  thick,  flefhy 
Mufcle,  fituated  in  the  Region  of  the  Loins,  or  between  the 
laft  Rib  and  the  Spine  of  the  Os  Ilium . 

Qua'drels  [m  Architecture]  a  Kind  of  artificial  Stones 

Quadre'nnial  [of  quadriennis,L.]  of  the  Space  of  4  Years, 
perfectly  fquare,  made  of  a  chalky,  white  and  pliable  Earth, 
iAc.  dried  in  the  Shade  for  two  Years. 

Quadricapsul a'ris,  e,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  divided  into 
four  Partitions,  as  Stramonium,  Thorny- Apple,  L. 

Quadr  ige'minus  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle,  or  rather  an  Af- 
femblage  of  four  Mufcles,  ferving  to  turn  the  Thigh  out- 

tvards,  L.  . 

Quadr ila'teral  [quadrilaterus,  L.]  having  four  Sides. 

Quadrila'teral  Figures  [in  Geom.]  are  thofe 
whofe  Sides  are  four  right  Lines,  and  thofe 
making  four  Angles,  and  they  are  either  a  Pa¬ 
rallelogram,  a  Trapezium,  Re 8 angle.  Square,  Rhombus  or 
Rhomboides,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Quadr  ila'teral  ness  [quadilatcrus,  L.  and  nefs]  the 
Property  of  having  four  Sides,  Right-Lines,  forming  as  ma¬ 
ny  Angles. 

Quadri'lla,  a  lmall  Troop  or  Company  of  Cavaliers 
pompoufly  drefs’d  and  mounted  for  the  Performance  of  Car- 
roufels,  Jufts,  Tournaments,  running  at  the  Ring,  and  other 
Divertifements  oi  Gallantry. 

Qua'drin,  a  Mite,  a  lmall  Piece  of  Money  in  Value 

about  a  Farthing.  .  T  -1  r «• 

Quadr  ino'mial  [of  quatuor  and  nomina,  C.J  conhiting 
of  four  Denominations  or  Names. 

Quadrino'mial  Roots  [in  Algebra]  Roots  which  con- 
fift  of  four  Names  or  Parts. 

Quadripartite  [of  quadrus,  of  quatuor,  and  partitas, 
L.]  divided  into  four  Parts. 

Quadriparti'tion  [of  quadrus  and partitio,  L.]  a  Divi- 
fion  by  four,  or  the  taking  the  fourth  Part  of  any  Quantity 
or  Number. 

Qua'drireme  [quadriremis,  L.]  a  Galley  or  Veflel  that 
has  four  Oars  on  a  Side. 

Quadrisy'llable  [  quadrifyllabus,  L.  ]  confining 
four  Syllables. 

Quadri'vial  [quadrivialis,  L.  ]  having  four  Ways 
Turnings.  ' 

Quadru  pedal  \[quae[rupecjus  L.]  four-footed, 

Quadru  pedous  5  r 
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Quadru'pedal  2  Signs  [with  Afiron.]  thofe  Signs  re- 

Quadrupe'dian5  prefented  on  a  Globe  by  the  Figures 
of  four-footed  Bealls. 

Qua'drupede  [quadrupes,  L.]  a  four-footed  Beaft,  L. 

Quadruplato1  res  [in  the  Court  of  Exchequer]  Pro¬ 
moters,  thofe  that  in  popular  and  penal  Actions  are  Dela- 
tores,  having  thereby  Part  of  the  Profit  afligned  by  the  Law’. 

Quadruple  [quadruplex,  L.]  four  times  as  much, 4 fold. 

Quadrupled  [quadruplicatus,  L.]  made  four-fold. 

Quadruplicate, a  Thing  folded  or  repeated  four  times, 

Quadruplica'tion,  an  encreafing  to  a  four-fold  Sum. 

Quae  plura,  a  Writ  that  lies  wdiere  an  Inquifition  has 
been  made  by  the  Efcheator  of  fuch  Lands  and  Tenements 
as  a  Man  dies  feized  of,  when  all  that  was  in  his  Poffeffion 
was  fuppofed  not  to  be  found  by  the  Office,  L. 

Quaere  ^is  where  any  Point  of  Law  or  Matter  in  De- 

Quaerie  j^bate  is  douted;  as  not  having  fufficiet  Au¬ 
thority  to  maintain  it. 

Quaerens  non  invenit,  See.  a  Return  made  upon  a  Writ 
directed  to  him  with  this  Claufe,  viz.  Si  A  fecerit,  B  fecu- 
rum.  See-  L. 

Quae  Servitia,  a  Writ  concerning  Services,  L. 

Quae'sta  [ant.  Deeds]  an  Indulgence  or  Remiflion  of 
Penance,  expofed  to  Sale  by  the  Pope,  the  Retailers  of 
which  were  called  Queefiuarii . 

Quae'stus,  Gain,  Advantage,  Profit,  L. 

Quaestionarii  [  ant.  Law  Books]  thofe  Perfons  who 
went  about  with  Indulgences  from  Door  to  Door,  asking 
Charity  either  for  themfdves  or  others. 

Quae'stus  [in  Law]  Land  gained  by  Labour  and  In- 
duftry,  which  does  not  depend  on  hereditary  Right. 

To  Quaff  [fome  derive  it  of  ca y,Sax.  brisk,  nimble]  to 
tipple,  to  drink  large  Draughts. 

Qua'cmire  [prob.  of  quatiens,  L.  lhaking,  and  tnoptr, 
Du.  Mud]  a  boggy  Place. 

Quai'l  [quaglia,  I  tab]  a  Bird. 

Quai'l  [Hieroglyphically]  was  by  the  Egyptians  ufed  to 
refemble  Impiety,  becaufe  it  is  related  of  this  Bird,  that  it 
chatters  furioufly,  and  torments  itfelf,  as  if  it  were  offended, 
when  the  Crefcent  of  the  Moon  firft  appears. 

To  Quail  [prob.  of  coagulare,  L.]  to  curdle  as  Milk. 

Quaint  [coint,  F.]  neat,  fine,  accomplilhed  ;  alfo  odd, 
ftrange,  fantaftical. 

Quai'ntness  [insert.  Etym.  ]  Oddnefs,  Strangenefs;  alfo 
Accomplifhednefs. 

To  Quake  [cpacian,  &J#.]  to  tremble,  to  fhake,  to  fhi- 
ver,  either  for  Fear  or  Cold. 

Qua'ker  [prob.  cpacejie,  Sax.]  one  who  quakes  or  fhi- 
vers,  a  Profeflor  of  Quakerifm. 

Qua'kinc  [cpacian,  &zx]  fhaking,  fhivering  for  Cold, 
Cffr.  trembling. 

Qua'kerism  [of  cpacejte,  Sax.  and  ifmus,  a  Latin  Ter¬ 
mination]  the  Principles  or  Tenets  of  Quakers. 

Qua'kers,  a  modern  SeCl,  who  firft  got  their  Name 
from  their  Geftures  and  quaking  Fits. 

Quale  jus,  a  judicial  Writ,  which  lies  where  a  reli¬ 
gious  Perfon  has  a  Judgment  to  recover  Land,  &c.  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  the  Party  hath  any  Right  to  recover  fuch 
Lands,  &c.  or  whether  the  Judgment  be  obtained  by  Col- 
lufion,  &e. 

Qualification,  a  particular  Faculty  or  Endowment, 
F.  of  L.  . 

Qualifica'tor  [in  the  Canon  Law]  a  Divine  appointed 
to  qualify  or  declare  the  Quality  of  ?  Propofition  brought 
before  an  Ecclefiallical  Tribunal ;  chiefly  before  the  Inqui- 
fition  in  Spain,  See. 

To  Qua'lify  [qualifier,  F.]  to  give  one  a  Qualification 
or  Accomplifhment,  to  render  him  fit ;  alfo  to  temper,  ap- 
peafe,  or  fatisfy. 

Qua'lity  [qualitas  of  qualis,  L.  of  what  Sort.] 

Qua'lity,  Condition,  Nature,  Inclination,  Habit ;  alfo 
Title  of  Honour,  noble  Birth. 

Qua'lity  [among  Logicians]  is  the  third  of  the  Cate¬ 
gories,  of  which,  according  to  Arifiotle's  Divifion,  there 
are  four  Sorts :  The  firft  of  which  comprehends  Habitude  : 
Which  fee.  The  fecond  comprehends  natural  Powers :  Which 
fee.  The  third  comprehends  fenfible  Qualities:  Which  fee. 
The  fourth  comprehends  Form  and  Figure :  Which  fee. 

Qua'lity  [in  Phyficks]  the  Affeftion  of  a  Thing  whence 
it  is  denominated  fuch ;  or  that  which  caufes  a  Thing  to  af- 
fett  our  Senfes  in  this  or  that  Manner,  and  gives  it  this  or 
that  Denomination. 

The  four  firjl  Qua'lities  [in  Phyficks]  are  Hejt,  Cold, 
Moillure,  Drynefs. 

The  four  fecond  Qp’a'lities  [with  Chymijh]  Volatility, 
Fixity,  Corrofivenefs,  and  Corruptibility. 

Occult 
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Occult  Qua'lities  [in  Phyjick j]  certain  latent  Powers 
arifing  from  the  fpecifick  Forms  of  Things ;  a  Name  the 
Antients  gave  to  thofe  Phenomena,  of  which,  according 
to  their  Principles,  on  rational  Account  could  be  given. 

Senfible  Qua'lities  [in  Phyjicks]  are  fuch  as  arife  from 
certain  Modifications  of  the  Matter,  and  are  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  Objedts  of  our  Senfes. 

Primary Jenfible  Qua'lities,  are  fuch  as  are  found  in  all 
Bodies,  or  which  agree  to  all  Matter,  confidered  as  Matter, 
fuch  are  Extenfion ,  Figure,  Motion,  Reft,  Solidity,  Impenetra¬ 
bility  and  Number. 

Secondary  fenfible  Qualities,  are  fuch  as  refult  from  a 
Compofitioii  or  Mixture  of  the  Elements  ;  as  Light,  Heat, 
Cold,  Colour,  Sound,  Tafte,  Smell,  Hardnefs,  Softnefs,  Fluidity, 
Firmnefs,  Roughntfs,  Smoothnefs,  Tranfparency,  and  Opacoufnefs. 

Spiritual  Qua'lities,  are  the  Qualities  of  the  Soul,  or 
thofe  Afleftions  of  the  Mind,  as  it  is  in  this  or  that  Habi¬ 
tude,  or  Difpofition,  as,  Knowledge,  Opinion,  Certainty, 
Doubting,  &c.  all  moral  Virtues  and  Vices. 

Corporeal  Qua'lities,  according  to  the  Peripateticks,  are 
Things  diftindl  from  the  Bodies  themfelves ;  and  are  fuper- 
added  to  them,  or  flow  from  their  fubflantial  Forms.  But 
i  the  modern  Philofophers  explode  the  Notion  of  Qualities  di- 
Hindi  from  the  Body,  and  fay  they  are  no  other  than  the 
Affedlions  of  the  Bodies  themfelves,  as,  Figure,  Magnitude, 
Motion,  &c.  of  the  Parts  whereof  they  confift. 

Qua'lity  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  an  Accident  which  influ- 
I  cnees  its  Subjedl  after  the  Manner  of  an  eflential  Form. 

ABive  Qua'lities  [with  Philofoph.~\  fuch  as  by  Virtue 
whereof  Operations  are  adtually  produced  on  other  Bodies, 
duly  difpofed  in  refpedl  thereunto  ;  as,  the  Heat  of  Fire,  the 
Moiflure  of  Water. 

Paftive  Qua'lities  [in  Phyjicks]  thofe  whereby  Bodies 
are  dilpofed  to  receive  the  Adlion  ot  others,  as,  Inflamma¬ 
bility  in  Oil,  £sV.  .... 

Real  Qua'lities  [in  Phyjicks]  are  thofe  which  remain  m 
the  Subjedt,  and  only  adl  on  Bodies  adjacent  to  them  ;  as 
Fire  in  a  Piece  of  Iron  not  ignited,  Esfr. 

Intentional  Qua'lities  [in  Phyjicks]  are  fuch  asiflue  from 
the  Subjedl,  and  operate  at  a  Diftance,  as  Light  from  the  Sun. 

Qualm  [prob.  of  cpealm,  Sax.  Death,  of  cpellan,  Sax. 
to  kill]  a  fainting  Fit ;  alfo  a  Scruple  of  Confcience. 

Oil  a'lmish,  aftedled  with  Qualms. 

Qua'  lmishness  [of  opealme,  lyc  and  nejfTe,  Sax.  ]  a 
being  fubjedl  to  be  troubled  with  Fainting-Fits ;  alfo  Scru- 
puloufnefs  of  Confcience. 

Quam  diu  fe  bene gejfterit  (i.  e.  as  long  as  he  (hall  be¬ 
have  himfelf  well)  a  Claufe  frequent  in  Letters  Patent,  or 
Grants  of  Offices  to  fecure  them,  fo  long  as  the  Perfon  they 
are  granted  to,  lhall  not  be  guilty  of  abufing  the  fame,  Z,. 

Quanda’ry  [prob.  of  Fatten  diray  je,  F.  what  (hall  I 
fay?]  Sufpenfe  or  Doubtfulnels  of  Mind,  what  to  fay  or  do. 

Quando  [when]  is  the  Duration  of  being  in  Time,  L. 

Metaphyficks.  . 

Qu  a'ntitas  acceleratrix  [of  any  Vis  or  Force]  is  the 
Meafure  of  the  Velocity,  generated  in  a  given  Time  by  that 

Force,  L.  t  r  -c 

Qua'ntity  \qilantitas,  of  quantus,  L.  how  greatj  lignmes 

whatfoeveris  capable  of  any  fort  of  Eilimation  or  Menfura- 
tion,  and  which,  being  compared  with  another  Thing  of  t  le 
fame  Nature,  may  be  faid  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  equal  or  un- 


Continual  Quantity  [in  Metaphyficks  ]  is  a  Quantity 
whofe  Parts  are  joined  together  by  a  common  Term.  Quan¬ 
tity  is  an  Accident,  by  which  a  material  Subitance  is  in¬ 
tended  The  Species  of  continued  Quantity  are  a  Line,  a 
Superficies ,  and  a  Body  :  For  Quantity  is  extended  either 
into  Length  only,  and  then  it  is  call  d  a  Line,  tho  not  a  ma¬ 
terial  one,  but  fuch  as  the  Mind  can  frame  by  Ideal  or  elfe 
it  is  extended  into  Length  and  Breadth,  and  that  is  called  a 
Superficies ;  or  elfe  into  Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth,  an 
that  makes  a  Mathematical  Body,  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  if  it  were  a  corporeal  Subitance. 

Divided  Qua'ntity  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  a  Quantity,  the 
Parts  of  which  are  not  link’d  together  by  a  common  Term, 
but  are  divided,  as  Number,  that  may  be  defined  a  Multi- 

^Ar^Qyl'NTiTY,  is  that  which  depends  on  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  Men,  and  the  free  Determination  of  their  Wllls>  as» 
the  Prices  and  Value  of  Things-,  Degrees  of  Dignity,  Good 
and  Evil,  Rewards  and  P uni  foments.  Sec. 

PkjtffJl  | Quantity  |  us  with  in  Mat¬ 

ter  and  its  Extenfions,  or  in  the  Powers  and  Forces  of  natu¬ 
ral  Bodies,  as.  Gravity,  Motion,  Light,  Heat,  Cold,  Rarity, 

and  Denfity. 


Qua'ntity  of  Matter  [in  any  Body]  is  the  Product  of 
the  Denfity  into  Bulk,  or  a  Quantity  arifing  from  the  joint 
Confideration  of  its  Denfity  and  Magnitude. 

Qua'ntity  of  Motion  [in  a  Body]  is  its  Meafure  arifing 
from  the  joint  Confideration  of  tiie  Quantity  of  Matter  in, 
and  the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Motion  of  that  Body. 

Notional  Qua'ntity,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Underftanding  only,  fuch  as  the  Largenefs  and 
Narrownefs  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Mind  and  its  Con¬ 
ceptions. 

Tranfcendental  Qua'ntity  [in  Phyjicks ]  as  Duration  or 
Continuance ;  the  Continuation  of  the  Exilience  of  any 
Being,  Time. 

Permanent  Qua'ntity, is  Extenfion  into  Length,  Breadth, 
and  Thicknefs. 

Succejfive  Qua'ntity,  is  that  which  is  apply ’d  to  Time 
and  Motion. 

Qua'ntity  [with  Gramm  ]  the  Meafure  or  Magnitude 
of  the  Syllables,  or  that  which  determines  them  to  be  called 
long  or  Jhort. 

Qua'ntity  [  among  Logicians  ]  the  fecond  Category, 
is  either  Difcrete  or  Continued:  Difcrete,  when  the  Parts  are 
not  bound  together,  as  Number  ;  Continued,  when  they  are 
bound;  and  then  it  is  either fuccejfwe,  as  Time  and  Motion; 
or  permanent,  which  is  that  which  is  otherwiie  call  d  Space 
or  Extent,  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth;  the  Length 
alone  makes  the  Line,  the  Length  and  Breadth  the  Surfaces, 
and  all  three  together  the  Solids. 

Pofitive  Quantities  [in  Algebra]  are  thofe  which  are 
greater  than  nothing,  and  which  have  the  Sign  prefixed. 

Negative  Quantities  [in  Algebra]  are  luch  as  are  lefs 
than  nothing,  and  have  this  Sign  • —  prefixed. 

Compound  Quantities  [in  Algebra]  are  fuch  as  are 
joined  together  by  the  Signs  — j—  and  —  and  are  exprefled 
either  by  more  Letters  than  one,  or  eiie  by  tne  fame  Letters 
unequally  repeated,  as  a— j—  b — c  and  bd — b  are  compound 
Quantities. 

Quantum  meruit  [i.  e.  how  much  he  has  dclerved]  an 
Aftion  upon  the  Cafe,  grounded  upon  a  Promiie  to  pay  a 
Man  for  doing  a  Thing  fo  much  as  he  (hould  defer ve  or 

merit.  ‘  . 

Quarantain  [in  Law]  a  Benefit  allowed  by  the  Law  of 
England  to  a  Widow  of  a  landed  Man,  to  remain  40  Days 
after  his  Deceafe  in  his  chief  Manfion-Houfe  or  Mefluage,  F- 

Quarantain  [with  Church-men]  the  Seafon  of  Lent, 

which  is  40  Days  before  Eafter. 

Qua'rdecue,  the  fourth  Part  or  a  French  Crown,  con¬ 
taining  l6  Sols,  F.  .  ,  .  r  t  rr  u  •  ft 

Quare  ejecit.  See.  a  Writ  lying  for  a  Leflee  who  is  call 

out  of  his  Farm,  before  the  Expiration  of  his  Term,  L. 

Quare  impedit,  aWrit  which  lies  for  him  who  has  purchafed 
an  Advowfon  againil  him  that  difturbs  him  in  the  Right 
thereof,  by  prefenting  a  Clerk  thereto  when  the  Church  is 


Quare  incumbravit,  a  Writ  which  lies  againff  the  Bifhop, 
r ho  within  6  Months  after  the  Vacation  ot  a  Benefice,  con¬ 
ics  it  on  his  Clerk,  while  2  others  are  contending  in  Law 

ir  the  Right  of  Prefentation,  L.  .  . 

Quare  trufit  in  matrimonio,  &c.a  Writ  lying  againff  a  1 e- 
antT  who  after  convenable  Marriage  offered  to  him  by  his 
,ord,  marrieth  another  and  entereth  upon  his  Land  without 
aving  made  an  Agreement  with  his  Lord  and  Guardian,  L. 

Quare  non  admifit,  a  Writ  which  lies  againff  a  Bifhop  for 
efufing  to  admit  his  Clerk  who  has  recovered  in  a  Plea  ot 
tdvowfon,  L. 

Quare  obftruxit,  a  Writ  that  lies  for  him  who,  having 
light  to  pais  thro’  his  Neighbour’s  Grounds,  cannot  enjoy 
he  fame,  by  Reafon  the  Owner  has  fenced  it  up,  L. 

Quare  non  permittit,  a  Writ  that  lies  for  one  who  has  a 
tight  to  prefent  for  a  Turn  againff  the  Proprietary,  L. 

Quare nt a'in,  a  Prohibition  of  Entrance  for  40  Days, 
nto  a  healthful  Place,  to  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  to  come  from 

Place  infefted.  .  fr 

Qu  arente'na  [oldRec.]  a  Furlong,  a  Quantity  of  Land, 

° Qu  aT e nte n ^hab  'enda,  a  Writ  for  a  Widow  to  enjoy  her 
luarentaine,  L. 

Quare'ria  [oldRec.]  a  Quarry  of  Stone 
Qua'rrel  [querelleJB .] Strife,  Difpute, Difference,  Brangl  . 
Quarrel  of  Glajs  [quarreau,  L.]  a  Pane  or  fquare  Piece. 
Qua'rrel  [quereller,  F.]  to  fall  out,  to  difpute,  to 

"  Qua'rrelsome  [quarreleux,  F.  and  Lorn,  Sax.]  apt  to 
parrel. 
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Qua'rrelsomness  \humeur  querelleux,  F.  yom  and  ney- 
re,  Srf.v.]  quarrelfom  Humour. 

Quarril,  a  Piece  of  Spanijb  Coin,  in  Value  about  3  half 
Pence  Englijh  Money. 

Qua'rry  [ carriere,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Mine  or  Hole,  whence 
Stone  is  digged. 

Qua'rry  [with  Hunter j]  a  Reward  given  to  Hounds  af¬ 
ter  they  have  caught  the  Game. 

QuA'RRY[in  Falconry]  anyFowl  that  is  flown  at,  and  killed. 
To  Quarry,  to  feed  upon  the  Quarry,  or  Fowl  killed. 

A  Quart  [i.  e.  quart  a  pars,  the  fourth  Part]  the  fourth 
Part  of  a  Gallon. 

Quart  [at  the  Game  called  Picket  or  Piquet ]  a  Sequence 
of  Cards. 

Quart  [in  Fencing]  the  fourth. 

Qua'rta  ?  [in  Mu.  Bo  ]  4  or  the  fourth  in  Number, 
Qua'rto  j  Ital. 

Qua'rtan  [ot  quartus,  L.]  a  Fever  or  Ague  that  comes 
every  fourth  Day. 

Quarta'tion  [with  Refiners ]  a  Way  of  purifying  Gold 
by  melting  3  Parts  of  Silver  with  one  of  Gold,  and  then 
carting  the  Mixture  into  Aquafortis,  which  difiolves  the  Sil¬ 
ver  and  leaves  the  Gold  in  a  black  Powder  at  the  Bottom. 
Quartelois  7  Surtouts,  or  upper  Garments,  with  Coats 
Cartelois  5  of  Arms  quartered  on  them  ;  the  Habit 
of  our  antient  Englijh  Knights  in  their  warlike  Expeditions. 

Qua'rter  [of  quart  a  pars,  L.  quartier,  F.]  a  fourth 
Part  of  any  Thing,  as  of  an  hundred  Weight  twenty  eight 
Pound,  of  a  Chaldron  eight  Buihels. 

Quarter  [in  Heraldry ]  See  Quart  erings. 

Quarter  [with  Carpenters ]a  Piece  of  Timber four-fquare, 
and  4  Inches  thick. 

Quarter  [of  a  Ship']  is  that  Part  of  her  Hull  or  main 
Body,  which  lies  from  the  Steerage-Room  to  the  Tranfum. 
Fat  Quarter  ?  [with  Ship  wrights']  a  Ship  is  faid  to 
Broad  Quarter^ have  a  flat  or  broad  Quarter,  when  the 
Tuck  or  Truflingin  of  it  lies  deep  in  the  Water. 

Quarter  Bullet,  one  that  is  divided  in  4  or  8  Parts. 

To  Quarter  [ eearteler ,  F.]  to  cut  or  divide  into  Quarters. 
To  Qua'rter  Soldiers  [etre  en  quartier,  F.]  to  lodge,  or 
fend  to  Lodgings, 

Quarter  [in  a  Camp]  in  general,  is  the  Ground  on 
which  a  Body  of  Troops  encamps  ;  alfo  the  Troops  encamped. 

To  beat  up  an  Enemy's  Quarters,  is  to  drive  them  from 
the  Ground  or  Encampment. 

Quarter  of  an  Afifembly,  is  the  Pla'ce  where  Troops 
meet  to  march  in  a  Body,  and  is  the  fame  with  Rendezvous. 

Quarter  intrench'd,  is  a  Place  fortified  with  a  Ditch 
and  Parapet,  to  fecure  a  Body  of  Troops. 

Quarter  [in  Mi  lit.  Affairs']  is  the  fparing  the  Life  and 
giving  good  Treatment  to  a  conquered  Enemy. 

Quarter  Dap,  thofeDays  which  begin  the  4  Quarters  of 
thft  Y«r,  viz.  the  25th  of  March,  called  the  Annuncication 
of  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  24th  of  June,  Midlummer- 
Day,  called  the  Feaft  of  St.  John  the  Baptilf ;  the  29th  of 
September,  the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch-angel  ;  the  2cth 
of  December,  Chriftmas-Day,  or  the  Nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift 
Quarter  Deck  [of  a  Ship]  that  aloft  the  Steerage 
reaching  to  the  Round  Houfe.  ’ 

Quarter  [of  a  City]  a  Canton  or  Divifion  of  it;  when 
it  con  lifts  in  feveral  Ifles,  &c.  and  is  feparated  from  fome 
other  Quarter  by  a  River,  a  great  Street,  or  other  Boundary 
.  To  work  from  Quarter  to  Quarter  [in  Riding  Academies] 
is  to  ride  a  Horfe  three  Times  an  End  upon  the  firft  of  the 
four  Lines  of  a  Square,  and  then  changing  Hands  to  ride 
him  three  Times  upon  the  fecond,  and  fo  to  do  upon  the 
third  and  fourth. 

QuARTER-M^r  [at  Land]m  Officer,  whofe  Bufinefsit  is 
to  look  out  for  good  Quarters  for  the  whole  Army  or  a  Part 
of  it. 

Quarter -Majler-General,  one  who  provides  Quarters  for 
the  whole  Army. 

Quarter  Ma/ler  [of  a  Regiment]  one  who  provides 
v^uarters  for  his  Regiment,  every  Regiment  having  one. 

Quarter -Majler  [at  Sea]  an  Officer,  whofe Bufinefs  it  is 
to  rummage,  flow  and  trim  a  Ship  in  the  Hold  ;  to  overlook 
the  Steward  in  delivering  out  Viftuals  to  the  Cook,  and  the 
pumping  and  drawing  out  Beer. 

Quarter -Wheeling  [in  Mil.  A  fairs]  is  the  turning  the 
hront  of  a  Body  of  Men  round  where  the  Flank  was. 

.  Qv  a R t e r -pierced  [in  Heraldry]  a  Term  ufcd  when  there 
is. a  Hole  or  fquare  Figure  made  in  the  Middle  of  a  Crofs. 

■  p,RTE.R~ R-ound  [in  Architect.]  a  Member  or  Ornament 

m  tie  ornices  of  the  Ionick,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  Orders. 

Qtr  a  r  t  e  K-Seffions,  a  Court  held  every  Quarter  of  the 
ear  by  the  Julhces  of  the  Peace  in  every  Countv,  to  deter¬ 
mine  civil  and  criminal  Caufes, 


au 

Quarter -Staff,  a  long  Staff  born  by  Forefters.  and 
Park-Keepers,  &c. 

Quarter -Wind  [in  Navig.]  is  when  the  Wind  comes  in 
from  the  Main-Mart  Shrouds  even  with  the  Quarter. 

Quarterage  ^quartier,  F.]  Money  paid  quarterly. 

Quarter-cast  [with  Horfe  men]  a  Horfe  is  laid  to  call 
his  Quarter,  when,  for  any  Diforder  in  the  Coffin,  there  is  a 
Neceffity  to  cut  one  of  the  Quarters  of  the  Hoof. 

Qua'rterinc  [in  Sea  Language]  is  when  a  Ship  that  is 
under  Sail  goes  at  large,  neither  by  a  Wind,  nor  before  a 
Wind,  but  as  it  were  betwixt  both  ;  then  the  Sailors  fay,  ffic 
fails  quartering  ;  and  alfo  when  fhe  fails  with  a  quarter  Wind 

Quartering  [with  Gunners]  is  when  a  Piece  of  Ord¬ 
nance  may  be  fo  traverfed  as  to  fhoot  on  the  fame  Line  or 
the  fame  Point  of  the  Compafs  as  the  Ship’s  Quarter  bears 

Counter  Quartering  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  the  Quarters 
of  a  Coat  are  quartered  over  again  or  fub-divided  each  into  4. 

Qua'rter ings  [in  Heraldry]  are  Partitions  of  an  Efcut 
cheon,  according  to  the  Number  of  Coats  that  are  to  be  on 
it ;  or  they  are  the  feveral  Divifions  made  in  it,  when  the 
Arms  of  feveral  Families  are  born  altogether  by  one,  either 
on  Account  of  Intermarriages  or  otherwife. 

^l.AR  jERjZA,T!0N*  ob  tbe  Punifliment  of  a  Trai- 
tof’  bF  dividing  his  Body  into  4  Parts  befldes  the  Head 
which  Quarters  are  frequently  let  up  on  Poles  over  the  Gates 
of  the  City. 

Quarterly  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  a  Shield  is  divided 
into  four  equal  Parts,  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs. 

Qua'rtern  [quarta  pars,  L.]  the  fourth  Part 
ol  an  Integer,  either  in  Weight  or  Meafure. 

Quarters  \_quartier,  F.]  Places  where  Sol¬ 
diers  are  lodged. 


■II 


.  Quarters  of  the  Heavens  [with  Aftron.]  are  the  4  prin¬ 
cipal  Points,  viz.  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  and  South. 

Quarters  [with  Aftrol.]  are  certain  Interfe&ions,  in  the 
Sphere,  both  in  the  World  and  the  Zodiack,  to  2  of  which 
they  give  the  Names  of  Oriental  and  Mafculine,  and  to  the 
other  2  Occidental  and  Feminine. 

Quarters  of  the  Moon  [ Aftron .]  the  Moon  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  firft  Quarter,  when  Ihe  is  a  Quarter  of  the  Zodiack,  or 
3  bigns  dillant  from  the  Sun,  turning  to  us  juft  half  her 
enlightened  Body  ;  but  when  the  Moon  comes  to  be  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  the  Sun,  andlhewsus  her  whole  enlightened 
Face,  Hie  is  faid  to  be  in  the  Full :  And  when  fhe  proceeds 
towards  her  Conjunction,  and  Ihews  more  than  half  of  her 
enlightened  Face,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  in  the  third  or  lalt  Quarter. 

.  Quarters  [of  a  Siege]  the  principal  Encampments  ferv- 
mg  to  flop  up  the  Avenues  of  a  Place. 

Quarters  [in  a  Clock  or  Movement]  are  little  Bells  which 
found  the  Quarters  or  other  Parts  of  an  Hour. 

^-Quarters  [of  a  Horfe]  are  the  Shoulders  and  Fore- 
Legs. 

behfncf  ^JAR  F£RS  ^  °  Horfe'\  are  tbe  Hips  and  Legs 

Quauters  [of  a  Horfe' s  Foot]  are  the  Sides  of  the  Coffin 
comprehended  between  the  Toe  and  the  Heel  on  one  Side 
and  t  other  of  the  Foot. 

/mr- Quarters  [of  a  Horfe' s  Foot]  are  thofe  oppofite  to 
one  another,  facing  from  one  Foot  to  the  other. 

EQr- Quarters  [with  Horfemen]  are  a  Cleft  of  the  Horn 

■jrtt>r|S’  extenc^nS  fr°m  Ae  Cronet  to  the  Shoe,  which 
voids  Blood,  and  caufes  much  Pain,  and  makes  a  Horfe  lame. 

J/W-Quarters,  the  Place  or  Places  where  Troops  are 
lodged  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  alfo  the  Space  of  Time 
between  the  2  Campaigns. 

Quarters  of  Ref refhment,  the  Place  or  Places  where 
I  roops  that  have  been  much  haraffed  are  put  in  to  recover 
their  Strength  or  Health,  during  fome  Time  of  Summer  or 
oealon  of  the  Campaign. 

Qua'rtile  AfpeB  [in  Aftrology]  is  an  Afpeft  of  the 
Planets  when  they  are  three  Signs  or  ninety  Degrees  dillant 
from  each  other,  and  is  marked  thus  □. 

Qua'rto  [i.  e.  in  four]  a  Book  in  which  a  Sheet  makes 
four  Leaves. 

Quartode'cimans,  Chriftians  in  the  fecond  Century, 
who  contended  for  the  Obfervation  of  Eafter  to  be  on  the 

!  ft t  *  0  Moon  of  the  firft  Month,  in  Conformity  to  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Jezvs. 

Qu  A  RT7.UM,  a  Kind  of  Metallick  Stone. 

Quarte'rnio  2  r  n  n  _ 

~  .  £  {.old  Rec.]  a  Book  or  Volume  in  Quarto. 


Quarte'rnus 

Quartfaco'tta,  a  fmall  Baffoon,  Ital. 

To  Quash  [ quaffarc ,  L.  q.irn  a,  Tent]  to  overthrow 
or  make  void,  to  fpoil  or  bring  to  nothing  ;  alfo  to  difappoint. 

Quasi  modo  Sunday,  fo  called  from  the  firlt  Words  of  the 
Latin  Hymn,  lung  at  Mafs  on  that  Day,  which  begins  thus, 
[Quafi  modo  geniti, &c.]  Low-Sunday.  Qu  A- 


Q^U 


Qua?!  contrail  [in  Civil  Law]  an  Act  which  has  not  the 
'itrifl  Form  of  a  Contraff ;  but  yet  has  the  Force  of  it,  L. 

QuvS i  Crime  [in  Civil  Law"]  the  Aftion  of  a  Perfon  who 
does  Damage  or  Evil  involuntarily. 

Of  assa'tion,  a  fhaking,  brandilhing  ;  alfo  a  (liattering,  L. 

Qua'ter  Coufins,  fourth  Coufins,  the  laft  Degree  of 
Kindred,  whence  it  is  a  common  Saying,  Perfons  are  not 
f uater  Coufins,  whofe  Friendfhip  declines. 

QuYr  e'rnarv,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Quaternion. 

Qu-ate'rnion,  a  Compofition  or  Collection  of  four,  as  a 
Quaternion  or  File  of  4  Soldiers. 

Qua'traIN,  a  Staff  of  4  Vcrfes. 

Qua'terfoils  [in  Heraldry ]  four-leaved- Grafs- 

Quatuor,  four,  L. 

Qv  ATuoit  [in  Mu.  Bo.']  Mufick  compofed  for  4  Voices. 

Quaver  [in  Mufick ]  a  Meafure  of  Time,  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  Crotchet  or  one  8th  of  the  Semibrief,  a  Trill 
in  Singing. 

Qua'ver  [prob.  of  quatsre,  L.  to  (hake]  to  fhake  or 
trill  a  Note,  or  run  a  Divifion  with  the  Voice. 

Quavi'ver  [qu.  viva  aqua  gaudens,  L.  i.  e.  delighting  in 
living  or  quick  Water]  a  Sea-Dragon,  a  Sort  of  Filh  that 
delights  in  a  ftrong  Stream. 

Quay?  a  broad  Space  of  Ground  upon  the  Shore  of  a 

Kay  5  River  or  Harbour,  paved  for  the  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  Goods. 

Que  Eft  ate  [Law  Pbrafe]  a  Plea  whereby  a  Man  intitling 
another  to  Land,  &c.  fays  that  the  fame  Eftate  he  has,  he 
had  from  him. 

Que  eft  rnerne  [in  LavJ]  i.  e.  that  is  the  fame  ;  a  Term 
of  Art  made  ufe  of  in  an  Aftion  of  Trefpafs  or  fuch  like, 
for  a  pofitive  Juftification  of  the  very  A<fts  complained  of 
by  the  Plaintiff  as  a  Wrong  done. 

Que ac h,  a  Place  full  of  Shrubs  or  Brambles,  a  thick, 
bulhy  Plot  of  Ground,  full  of  Shrubs  or  Brambles. 

Que'an  [fome  derive  it  of  epen,  Sax.  a  barren  Cow, 
becaufe  common  Harlots  are  moftly  barren  ;  or  of  quintie, 
Dan.  epen.  Sax.  a  Woman ;  others  of  quenc,  Du.  a  talka¬ 
tive  Woman]  a  Drab,  a  Slut,  a  Jade,  an  Harlot. 

Quea's  iness  [prob.  of  quPtfrfjen,  Lieut,  to  offend,  and 
neyye,&Mr.]Sickilhnefs  at  the  Stomach, Propenfenefs  tovomit. 

Queasy,  fickifh  at  the  Stomach,  ready  to  vomit. 

Queen  [epena.  Sax.  a  Wife]  the  Wife  or  Confort  of  a 
King  >  alfo  a  fovereign  Princefs  that  holds  the  Crown  by 
Right  of  Blood. 

Queen  Dowager,  the  Widow  of  a  King  that  lives  upon 
her  Dowry. 

Queen  Gold,  a  royal  Revenue  appertaining  to  every 
Queen  of  England,  during  her  Marriage  to  the  King,  arifing 
from  Fines,  Offerings,  Grants,  Pardons,  &c. 

Queen’s  Swan-berd,  a  Keeper  of  the  royal  Swans. 

Qu  eer,  odd,  fantaftical,  forry. 

Queerness,  Oddnefs,  Fantafticalnefs,  &c. 

Queest  [prob.  of  queftus,  L.  a  Complaint]  a  Ring- 
Dove. 

Queint  ?  [insert.  Etymologise]  odd,  uncommon,  humo- 

Qua  1  nt  5  rous,  as  a  queint  Exprejfion. 

Quei  ntness  ?  Uncommonnefs,  Humouroufnefs. 

Quai  ntness  3 

To  Que'll  [of  qualen,  Teut.  to  afflidt,  or  cpellan,  Sax. 
to  kill]  to  reftrain,  fubdue,  bring  under,  and  quiet  turbulent 


Spirits,  £sV. 

Quem  redditum  reddat,  a  Judicial  Writ  which  lies  for  him  to 
whom  a  Rent-feck  or  Rent-charge  is  granted  by  a  Fine  levied 
in  the  King’s  Court,  again!!  the  Tenant  of  the  Land,  that 
refufes  to  attorn  to,  or  own  him  as  Lord,  to  caufe  fuch  an  At¬ 
tornment. 

To  Queme,  as  to  queme  a  Thing  into  one’s  Hand,  to  put 
it  in  privately. 

To  Quench  [cpencan,  Sax.]  to  put  out  or  extinguilh. 

Que'nc  HABLEJ[of  cpencan.  Sax.  and  habilis,  L.]  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  quenched. 

Quene  [in  Heraldy]  corruptly  for  queue,  F.  the  Tail  of  a 
Beaft. 

Que'  rcula  [with  Bo  tan.]  the  Oak  of  Jerufalem,  L. 

Que  rcula  minor  [with  Bctan.~\  the  Herb  Germander ,  L. 

Querela,  a  Complaint,  a  bewailing  or  lamenting,  L. 

Querela  [old  Rec.]  an  Action  or  Suit  at  Law  preferred 
in  any  Court  of  Juftice  where  the  Plaintiff  was  querent  or 
complainant. 

Querela  frefite  foresee  [in  Law]  a  Writ  of  frefli  Force,  L. 

Querela  coram  regis,  See.  a  W: rit  whereby  one  is  called 
to  juftify  a  Complaint  of  a  Trefpafs  made  to  the  King  him- 
felf,  before  the  King  and  his  Council,  L. 

Querens  non  invenit ,  See.  a  Return  made  by  the  Sheriff 


upon  a  Writ  directed  to  him,  with  this  Condition  inlated- 
Si  A  fecerit  B  fecurum  de  clamor e  jita  profequendo,  L. 

Que'rent  [queer ens,  L.]  complaining. 

Que'rent  [queer  ens,  L  ]  an  Enquirer  ;  the  Perfon  who 
asks  a  Queftion  of  an  Aftrologer. 

Querimo'nious  [querimoniofits,  L.]  complaining,  making 
Moan,  bewailing. 

Querimo'niousness,  a  complaining  Humour. 

Que'rist  [of  queer  ens,  L.]  an  Inquirer. 

Queri'sta  [old  Rec.]  a  Querifter  or  Chorilter,  a  Boy 
who  lings  in  the  Choir  of  a  Church,  L. 

Querk?  a  Cavi]  a  shift  a  Fetcht 

Quirk  5 

Quern  [cpeojrn,  Sax.]  a  Hand-Mill. 

Que'rry  [ecuyer,  F.]  a  Groom  of  a  Prince,  or  one  con- 
verfant  in  the  King’s  Stables,  and  having  the  Charge  of  his 
Horfes ;  alfo  the  Stable  of  a  Prince. 

Querry  [ecurie,  F.]  the  Stables  of  a  Prince. 

Gentleman  of  tbe  Querry  [ecuyer,  F.]  one  of  thofe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  whofe  Office  it  is  to  hold  the  King’s  Stirrup  when  he 
mounts  on  Horfe-back. 

Que'rulous  [querulus,  L.]  apt  to  complain,  full  of  Com¬ 
plaints,  moanful,  doleful. 

Querulousness,  a  complaining  Difpofition. 

To  Que'ry  [queerer  e,  L.]  to  put  a  Queftion. 

To  Quese  [of  queefitum,  L.]  to  fearch  after  Milton. 

QuE,siTED[with.I^/?r<7/.]  the  Perfon  or  Thing  enquired  after. 

Quest  [of  queefitus ,  L.  fought]  an  Inqueft  or  Inquilition  ; 
an  Inquiry  made  upon  Oath  of  an  impannelled  Jury. 

To  Quest  [of  queefitum,  L.  or  quefter ,  F.]  to  go  in  Queft 
of,  or  feek  out  as  Dogs  do  ;  to  vent  or  wind,  as  a  Spaniel  does. 

Quest  a  [old  Writ]  the  fame  as  Sftteft. 

To  Que'stion  [queeftionari,  L.  queeftionner,  F.]  to  ask 
Queftions ;  alfo  to  call  into  Queftion,  to  doubt. 

Que'stion  [queeftio,  L.]  a  Demand  to  which  an  Anfwcr 
is  required  ;  a  Doubt,  an  Accompt. 

Qp  e'stionable,  doubtful,  isc. 

Que'stionableness  [of  queftion,  F.  of  L.  and  nefs] 
Doubtfulnefs,  Liablenefs  to  be  called  in  Queftion. 

Que'stionist,  an  Asker  of  Queftions';  alfo  a  Candidate 
for  the  Degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge. 

Questionless  [of  queftion,  and  left]  without  Dodbt. 

Questions,  Propolitions  made  or  offered  by  Way  of 
Difpute. 

Que'stor  [qu  reft  or,  L.]  a  publick  Treafurer,  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  a  City. 

Quest-men,  Perfons  chofen  annually  in  each  Ward  of 
the  City  of  London,  to  enquire  into  Abufes  and  Mifdemean- 
ours,  especially  fuch  as  relate  to  Weights  and  Meafures. 

Que'stus  [quafitus,  L.]  in  Law,  ufed  of  Land  which 
does  not  defeend  by  hereditary  Right,  but  is  acquired  by  a 
Man’s  own  Labour  and  Induftry. 

Questus  eft  nobis,  the  Form  of  a  Writ  of  Nufance, 
which  lies  againft  him  to  whom  the  Houfe  or  other  Thing 
that  breeds  the  Nufance  is  alienated  or  made  over. 

To  Quetch,  to  budge  or  ftir  ;  to  cry. 

Que've  debironde  [in Fortificat.]  i.  e.  a  Swallow’3  Tail ;  a 
Kind  of  Out-work,  the  Sides  of  which  open  or  fpread  to¬ 
wards  the  Head  of  the  Campaign,  and  draw  towards  the 
Gorge. 

Qui'a  improvide,  a  Superfedeas  granted  in  many  Cafes 
where  a  Writ  is  erroneoufty  fued  out  or  awarded. 

‘DQui'bble  [prob.  fidtum  a  motu]  to  move  as  the  Guts 
do  ;  alfo  to  equivocate  or  play  with  Words. 

J^Qui'bble,  an  Equivocation,  £sV. 

Qu  ick  [epic.  Sax  ]  agile,  nimble,  brisk ;  alfo  alive. 

Quick -Beam,  a  Kind  of  wild  Afh. 

Quicn-Scab,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes. 

To  Qui'cken  [of  cpiccan.  Sax.]  to  become  alive,  as  a 
Child  in  the  Womb  ;  alfo  to  haften. 

Qui'ckness  [of  epic  and  neJTjfe,  &«.]  Agility,  Nimble- 
nefs,  Brisknefs. 

Qui'ck -Sands  [of  epic,  and  pand,  &?.*•.]  Sands  wrhich 
ihake  and  tremble,  into  which  thofe,  who  pafs  over  them,  of¬ 


ten  fink. 

Qui'ck-5^/  [of  epic  and  pettean.  Sax.  to  plant]  a  Sort 
of  Thorn,  of  which  Hedges  are  made. 

Qui'ck -Silver  [of  epic  and  pilpcpe,  Sax.]  a  Mineral  or 
Prodigy  among  Metals,  which  is  fluid  like  Water ;  and  tho  a 
very  heavy  Body,  yet  eaftly  flies  away,  when  fet  over  the  Fire. 

Qui'cK-Sigbted  [of  epic  and  ^epih’ge,  Sax.]  having  a 
fharp  Eye. 

Qui'ck  -Wilted  [of  epic  and  pit,  Sax.]  having  a  lharp  Wit. 

Quid  [prob.  of  cut,  Sax.  Cud]  a  Morfel  or  Quantity  of 
Tobacco,  to  be  held  in  the  Mouth,  or  chew’d. 

6  U  Quid 


ClU 


CLU 


^Qurr,  p to  quo,  one  good  Turn  for  toother ;  Trick  for 
Trick,  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  L. 

Quid  pro  quo  [with  P  by  lie."]  is  when  a  Medicine  of  one 
Quality  is  fubftituted  for  another. 

Qui'ddany  [prob.  of  cyduniatum,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Conferve, 
&c.  of  Quinces. 

Qui'dditative,  effential. 

Qui'ddity  [qu.  of  quidditas,  of  quid, L.  what]  theEffence 
of  a  Thing,  or  the  being  what  it  is  ;  alfo  a  fubtle  Queftion, 
a  Quirk, 

Qui'ddity  [in  Metapby. }  fignifies  the  fame  as  Being, 
but  infers  a  Relation  to  our  Underitandings  ;  for  the  very 
asking  what  a  Thing  is,  implies,  that  it  is  an  Objedt  of 
Knowledge. 

Quide,  or  cud  the  inner  Part  of  the  Throat  in  Beafl. 

Quiescency  ^  [of  luies>  and  ejfentia,  L.]  a  State  of  Reft. 

Quie'scent  [quiefeens,  L.]  at  reft. 

Quie'scents  [quiefeentes  literee,  L.]  Letters  that  do  not 
move,  or  are  not  pronounced  in  reading. 

Quie't  [ quietus ,  L.]  at  reft.  Hill,  not  troubled. 

Quiet a're  [old  Deeds ]  to  quit,  acquit,  difeharge,  or 
fave  harmleis. 

Quie't e  elamare  [in  Law]  to  quit,  claim,  or  renounce  all 
Pretenfion  of  Right  and  Title. 

Qui'etism  [of  quietus,  L.  quiet]  the  Principles,  isle. 
of  the  Quietijls,  a  Sort  of  Roman  Catholicks,  whofe  denomi¬ 
nating  Tenet  is,  that  Religion  confifts  in  the  Reft  and  inter¬ 
nal  Recolledlion  of  the  Mind. 

Qui'etness  [of  quies,  L.  and  nefs]  a  quiet  State,  abeing 
free  from  any  Perplexity,  Difturbance,  or  Trouble. 

Qui'etus  redditus,  a  Quit-Rent,  or  fmall  .Acknowledg¬ 
ment,  paid  in  Money  to  fome*Lords  of  Manours,  L. 

Quie't  us  ejl  [/.  e.  he  is  quiet  or  acquitted]  a  Phrafe  ufed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  and  Auditors  in  the  Exchequer, 
in  their  Acquittances  and  Dilcharges,  given  to  Accomptants. 

Quill  [prob.  of  itulfj,  Teut.  caulis,  L.  a  Stalk]  a  Fea¬ 
ther  of  a  Fowl’s  Wing. 

Qui'llets  [prob.  q.  d.  Quibblets,  or  little  Quibbles] 
Subtilties,  Quibbles,  Chicanery. 

Quilt  [incert  Etym.]  a  Covering  for  a  Bed,  isle. 

Quina'rius,  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Number  5. 

Qui'nce  [tin  coin,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Fruit  or  downy  Apple. 

Qui'ncunx,  five  Twelfths  of  any  intire  Thing  divided 
into  twelve  Parts. 

Qui'ncunx  Order,  an  Qrder  of  ranging 

•  •  •  rees,  isle,  byfives,  as  it  were,  as  thus, 

•  •  *  .  Qui'ncunx  [with  Ajlrol.]  an  Afpedl  when 

the  Planets  are  diftant  5  Signs. 

Quinde'cagon  [of  quinque,  L.  five,  ten,  and 

yav'ict,  Gr.  a  Corner]  a  plane  Figure  of  fifteen  Sides  and 
Angles,  which,  if  they  are  all  equal  to  one  another,  is  called 
a  regular  Quindecagon. 

Qui'nquace'ssis,  a  Roman  Coin  of  50  Affes,  in  Value 
3 s.  and  3  half  Pence  Englifs,  L. 

Quinquace'sima  Sunday  [fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  about 
the  50th  Day  before  Eajler]  Shrove-Sunday. 

Quinque,  five,  L. 

Qu  inqu  e  angled  Figure  [ Geom .]  a  Figure  having  5  Angles. 

Qujnquecapsula'jus,  e,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  divided 
into  five  Partitions,  as  the  viola  Mariana,  or  Coventrq- 
Bells,  isle. 

Quinquefo'liated  [of  quinque  hue,  and  folium  a  Leaf, 
L-]  having  five  Leaves. 

Qui'nquefoliated  Leaf  [with  Botan.]  a  Kind  of  digi¬ 
tated  Leaf,  confifting  of  five  Fingers,  as  in  Cinquefoil. 

Qu  i'nquene’rvea  Plantago  [in  Botan.]  fo  called  from  its 
having  5  Fibres  or  Strings,  the  middle  Sort  of  Plantain,  L. 

Quinqueremis,  a  Galley  with  five  Oars,  L. 

Quinquenna'lia,  Games  or  Feftivals,  celebrated  every 
fifth  Year,  in  Honour  of  the  deified  Emperors. 

Quinquennial  [of  quinquennialis,  L.]  every  five  Years. 

Quinquina,  the  Jefuits-Bark  orPowder,  a  Kind  of  Bark 
brought  from  Peru  in  America,  accounted  a  good  Remedy  in 
Agues  or  Fevers. 

Qui'nsey  [fquinantia,  L.  efquenancie,  F.  of  Kurciyyij, 
Gr.]  a  Diftemper  thataffedls  the  Throat. 

Quint  [at  the  Game  called  Piquet]  a  fequence  of  5  Cards 
of  the  fame  Colour. 

Quint  exalt  [old  Law]  the  Lift  Call  of  a  Defendant,  who 
is  fued  to  an  Outlawry. 

QuIntE  }[in  ^u%  dve>  or  the  fifth,  Ital. 

Qui'ntain,  an  antient  Cuftom,  a  Poll  driven  into  the 
Ground  with  a  Buckler  fixed  to  it,  for  the  Performance  of 


military  Exercifes  on  Plorfe-back,  with  Poles,  throwing  of 
Darts,  breaking  of  Lances,  isle.  He  who  breaks  molt  Poles 
and  fhews  molt  Adlivity,  wins  the  Prize  ;  alfo  a  Right  which 
the  Lord  had  to  oblige  all  the  Millers,  Watermen,,  and  other 
youngPeople  unmarried  to  come  before  his  Callle,  once  every 
third  Year,  and  break  feveral  Lances  or  Poles  againft  a  Poll 
or  wooden  Man,  for  his  Diverfion. 

Qui'ntal  [q.  cental,  of  centum,  L.  an  hundred]  an  hun¬ 
dred  Pound  Weight. 

Qu  i'ntessence  [quinta  ejfentia,  L.  i.  e.  the  fifth  Effence] 
the  pureft  Subftance  drawn  out  of  any  natural  Body ;  a 
Medicine  made  of  the  moll  efficacious,  adtive  Particles  of  its 
Ingredients,  feparated  from  all  Faeces  or  Dregs  ;  the  Spirit, 
chief  Force,  or  Virtue  of  any  Thing. 

Quintessential,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Quin- 
telfence. 

Qui'ntile  [in  Afrology]  an  Afpedl  of  the  Planets,  when 
they  are  72  Degrees  diftant  from  one  another,  and  is  noted 
thus,  G  or  O. 

Quinti'lians  [fo  called  of  Quint  Hi  a  their  Prophetefs] 
an  antient  Chriftian  Sedl,  w'ho  admitted  Women  to  perform 
the  facerdotal  and  epifcopal  Fundlions,  grounding  their 
Pradlice  on  that  Paffage  of  St.  Paul,  that  in  Chrift  there  is 
no  Diilindtion  of  Mlaes  and  Females. 

Quintuple  [quintuplex,  L.]  five-fold. 

Qui  nzain,  a  Stanza  of  15  Verfes. 

Qui'nzieme,  a  Fifteenth,  a  certain  Tax,  antiently  fo 
call’d,  becaufe  rais’d  on  the  fifteenth  Part  of  Mens  Lands 
and  Goods  ;  alfo  the  fifteenth  Day  after  any  Feftival,  L. 

A  Quip,  [incert.  Etym.]  a  Gibe,  a  Jeer,  a  Flout. 

Quire  [of le  chaur,  F.]  the  Choir  of  a  Church  ;  alfo  a 
Set  of  Singers ;  alfo  a  Parcel  of  Paper  confifting  of  twenty 
four  Sheets.  7 

Qui'rester  [of  Choir]  a  Singing-Man  or  Chorifter. 

A  Quirk,  a  Shift  or  Cavil. 

Qpirina'lia,  Feafts  obferved  at  Rome,  in  Honour  of 
Quirinus,  i.  e.  Romulus,  on  the  Twelfth  of  the  Calends  of 
May. 

Quirk  [with  Architects]  a  Piece  of  Ground  either  fquare 
or  obiong,  taken  out  of  a  Corner,  or  any  Place  elfe  of  a 
Ground-Plat  to  make  a  Court- Yard,  isle. 

Quit  [quitte,  F.]  difeharged,  free  from. 

To  Qu  it  [quitter,  F.]  to  leave  or  forfake  ;  to  part  with  ; 
to  leave  oil  or  give  over. 

Quit  Claim  [in  Law]  is  the  Releafe  or  Acquittance  of  a 
Man  of  any  Adtion  that  he  hath  or  may  have  on  fome 
certain  Occalion  ;  or  a  quitting  one's  Claim  or  Title. 

Quite  [prob.  o  l  quietus,  L.  quite  of  quitter,  F.]  wholly, 
altogether,  thoroughly. 

Quit-rent,  an  Acknowledgment  or  fmall  Rent  payable 
by  Tenants  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Qu  i'tter,  the  Matter  of  a  Sore  or  Ulcer. 

Qui't  ter  Bone  [in  Horfes]  a  Difeale,  a  hard,  round 
Swelling  on  the  Cronet,  between  the  Heel  and  the 
Quarter. 

To  Quiver  [incert.  Etym.]  to  fhiver  or  lhake  with  Cold, 
Fear,  isle. 

Qui'ver  [coceji,  Sax.]  a  Cafe  for  Arrows.’ 

Quo  jure  [/.  e.  by  what  Right]  a  Writ  that  lies  for  him 
who  has  Land,  wherein  another  challenges  Common  for 
Pallure  Time  out  of  Mind. 

Quo  minus,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  him,  who  has  a  Grant 
of  Houfe-bote  in  another  Man’s  Wood,  againft  the  Granter’s 
making  fuch  Wafte,  as  that  the  Grantee  cannot  enjoy  his 
Grant,  L. 

Quo 

warranto,  a  Writ  which  lies  againft  him  who 
ufurps  any  Franchife  or  Liberty  againft  the  King  ;  as  to 
have  Waif,  Straw,  Fair-Market,  Court-Baron,  Leet,  or  fuch- 
like,  without  a  good  Title. 

Quod  Clerici,  &c.  a  Writ  that  lies  for  a  Clerk,  who,  by 
Reafon  of  fome  Land  he  hath,  is  made,  or  like  to  be  made, 
a  Bailiff,  Beadle,  or  fuch- like  Officer. 

Quod  Clerici  benefeiati,  &c.  a  Writ  to  exempt  the  Clerk 
of  the  Chancery  from  Contribution  towards  the  Prodtors  of 
the  Clergy  in  Parliament,  L. 

Quod  ei  deforciat,  a  Writ  that  lies  for  a  Tenant  in  Tail, 
in  Dower,  or  for  Life,  againft  him  who  entered  and  took 
away  the  Land  recovered,  or  againft  his  Heir,  L. 

Quod  permittat,  8cc.  a  Writ  lying  for  the  Heir  of  him 
that  is  diffeized,  or  put  out  of  his  common  Pallure,  againft 
the  Heir  of  the  Diffeifor  deceafed,  L. 

Quod  Perfona  nec,  &c.  a  Writ  which  lies  for  fpirltual 
Pcrfons  diftreined  in  their  fpiritual  Poffelfions,  for  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  a  Tax  antiently  call’d  a  Fifteenth  with  the  reft  of 
the  Parifh. 


Qu'od- 


R  A 


Q.u 

Quo'dlieet  [f.  e.  any  Thing,  what  you  pleafe]  a  Quib¬ 
ble  or  Quirk. 

Quodliheta'rian,  one  who  follows  the  Dilutes  of  his 
own  Fancy. 

Qug'dlibf.ts  ?in  the  Univerfity  Schools] 

Quodlibe'tical  Quejlions  f  Thefes  or  Problems  an- 
tiently  propofcd  to  be  debated  for  Curiofity  and  Enter¬ 
tainment. 

Quoil,  a  Stir  or  Tumult.  See  Coil. 

Qu  oil  [heller,  Teut.  a  Collar]  a  Round  of  a  Cable  when 
the  Turns  are  laid  one  upon  another,  or  a  Rope  or  Cable 
laid  up  round,  one  Turn  over  another,  fo  that  they  may 
run  out  free  and  fmooth  without  Kenks,  i.  e.  without 
Twiftings  or  Doublings. 

Weather  Quoin  [with  Sailors ]  is  when  a  Ship  has  her 
Head  brought  about  fo,  as  to  lie  that  Way  that  her  Stern 
did  before,  without  loofing  any  Sail,  but  only  bearing  up 
the  Helm. 

To  Quoil  [with  Sailors ]  to  lay  the  Turns  of  a  Rope 
round  after  fuch  a  Manner  mentioned  in  the  Coil. 

Quo  ins  \_cunci,  L.  coins,  F.]  Wedges  for  fattening  great 
Guns  to  the  Ship’s  Sides ;  alio  Stones,  &c.  in  the  Corners 
of  Buildings. 

Cantick  Quoins,  fhort  three  edged  Quoins  to  be  put  be¬ 
tween  Casks. 

Quoits  [of  foefe,  Du.]  round  Irons  for  Play. 

Quo'rum  [/.  e.  of  whom]  a  Word  frequently  ufed  in  the 
Commiffions  of  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  as  where  a  Corn- 
million  is  direfted  to  five  or  feven  Perfons,  or  to  any  three 
of  them,  among  whom,  B.  C.  and  D.  E.  are  to  be  two, 
there  B.  C.  and  C.  D-  are  faid  to  be  of  the  Quorum',  be- 
caufe  the  reft  cannot  proceed  without  them.  And  thence  a 
Jujlicc  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  is  one  without  whom  the 
reft  of  the  Jnftices  cannot  aft  in  fome  Cafes. 

Quo'ta  \_q:iota  pars,  L.]  a  Contribution,  a  Share. 
Quota'tion  [Citatio,  L  ]a  Citation, or  Quoting- 
To  Quote  [  coter,  F.  citare,  L.  ]  to  cite,  alledge,  or 
bring  in  an  Author  or  Paffage. 

Quoth  [of  cpe’San,  Sax.  to  fay]  faith. 

Quoti'dian  L quotidianus,  L.]  of  every  Day. 

Quo'tient  \_quotiens,  L.  how  or  as  often]  the  Number 
that  indicates  how  many  Times  a  Divifor  is  contained  in 
the  Dividend. 

R. 

Rr  Roman,  R  r  Italick,  H  r  Old  Englijh,  Ji  Sax.  is  the 
17  th  Letter  of  the  Alphabet;  P  g  Gr.  the  15th,  1 
Heb.  is  called  the  20th,  Litera  Canina,  or  the  Dog’s  Letter, 
fcecaufe  of  its  Sound,  fomething  like  the  Noife  a  Dog  makes 
when  he  fnarls. 

R,  in  Phyttcians  Bills,  ftands  for  Recipe,  and  fignifies  take. 
R  frequently  ftands  for  Rex  King,  or  Regina  Queen,  or 
Regia  of  the  Royal,  R.  S.  Regia  Societatis,  L. 

R  [with  the  Antients ]  was  a  numerical  Letter,  and  fig- 
nified  80. 

“  with  a  Dalh  at  the  Top  flood  for  80000. 

To  Raba'te  \Rabatre,  F.]  to  defeend,  or  come  lower. 

To  Raba'te  [with  Falconers ]  a  Hawk  is  faid  fo  to  do, 
when,  by  the  Motion  of  the  Bearer’s  Hand,  Ihe  recovers 
the  Fill. 

Ra’bbet  \_MinJhezu  derives  it  of  HU”),  Heb.  multiplied, 
becaufe  of  their  great  Increafe;  but  Skinner,  of  rapidus,  L. 
on  Account  of  their  Agility  and  Swiftnefs]  a  Coney. 

To  Rabbet  [with  Carpenters,  &c.]  to  make  Channels  in 
Boards. 

A  Ra'bbetinc  [with  Shipwrights]  is  the  letting  in  of  the 
Planks  to  the  Ship’s  Keel,  it  being  hollow’d  away,  that  the 
Planks  may  join  the  better  and  clofer. 

Ra'bbet  [of  a  Ship's  Keel]  the  hollowing  before-men¬ 
tioned. 

R.a'bbi  7  pm,  Heb.]  a  Doftor  or  Teacher  of  the  Jew - 
Ra'bbin  5  ijh  Law. 

Rabbi'nical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Rabbi’s. 
Ra'bbinist,  one  well  verfed  in  the  Writings,  or  Doc¬ 
trines  and  Opinions  of  the  Rabbins. 

Ra'bble  [of  Rabula,  L.  a, Brawler]  the  Mob,  the  Lowcft 
of  the  People. 

Raedoi'des  Poes  frit,  Gr.]  See  Rhabdoides. 
Rabi'dity  ?  [of  Rabidus,  L.]  Madnefs,  Furioufnefs, 
Ra'bidness  5  Ravenouinefs. 

Ra'eies,  Rage,  Fury,  Madnefs,  L. 

Ra'uies  H ydrophobica.  See  Hydrophiby,  L. 

R  a'b  1  net  [in  Gunnery]  the  fmalleit  Piece  of  Ordnance  but 
one,  being  an  Inch  and  an  half  Diameter  at  the  Bore,  five 


Foot  and  an  half  long,  requiring  a  Charge  of  fix  Ounces  ot 
Powder,  and  weighing  three  hundred'Pounds. 

Ra'ca  ?[^p"LHrL  of  empty]  a  Word  of  Con- 

Ra'cha  5  tempt  for  a  vain  empty  Fellow. 

Raccourci'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  the  fame  as  Coupee, 
i.  e.  cut  off,  or  lhortened,  denoting  a  Crofs,  or  ether  Ordi- 
nary,  that  does  not  extend  to  the  Edges  of  the  Efcutcheoi:. 
as  they  do,  when  named  without  fuch  Diftinftion,  F. 

Race  [ Razza ,  Ital.  of  Radix,  L.  a  Root]  L  neage,  or 
Generation  proceeding  from  Father  to  Son  ;  a  Family;  »!fo  a 
Root  of  Ginger. 

Race,  the  Courfe  or  running  of  Perfons  on  Foot,  or  on 
Horfe-back,  ftriving  who  fhuil  get  to  the  Goal  before  the 
the  other. 

Racema'tion,  a  gathering  of  Grapes,  L. 

Racemi'ferous  \_Racemfer,  L.]  bearing* Clutters. 

Racemo'se  [racemojus,  L,]  full  of  Clutters. 

Racemo'sus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  cluttered,  as  Grapes, 
Currants,  is'e.  L. 

A  Ra'chat  ?  [of  racheter ,  F.  to  redeem]  a  Compenfa- 

Rache'tum  5tion  for  Theft,  or  the  Redemption  of  a 
Thief.  The  fame  as  Theft-bote. 

Ra'chet  [in  Law]  a  Fine  or  Redemption,  paid  for  the 
Redemption  of  a  Thief. 

Rachi'tae  ?  [of  P Gr.]  Mufcles  belonging  to  the 

Rachiaei  5  Back,  fo  named  by  foreign  Anatomifts, 
and  are  probably  the  fame  that  are  called  by  others  Serr.i- 
fpinati,  L. 

Ra'chitaei  Mufcuh  [of  pdyjf,  Gr.  the  Spine  of  the 
Back]  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Back. 

Rack  [ra  fee,  Du.]  a  torturing  Machine,  to  force  Con- 
felfion  from  a  fuppofed  Offender. 

Rack,  a  wooden  Frame  in  a  Stable,  &c.  to  hold  Hay  or 
Fodder  for  Cattle ;  alfo  a  Frame  to  put  Bottles  in. 

Rack  of  Mutton  [  hjiacca,  Sax.  ]  a  Neck  or  Scrag  of 
Mutton. 

To  Rack  [tacRcn,  Du.]  to  put  Offenders  to  the  Torture 
of  the  Rack,  to  extort  a  Confeffion. 

To  Rack  Wines  [of  jiecan,  Sax.  to  cure]  to  draw  them 
off  from  the  Lees. 

Rack  Vintage,  the  fecond  Voyage  made  into  France  for 
racked  Wines. 

Ra'cket  [raquette,  F.]  an  Inftrument  to  ftrike  the  Ball 
with  at  Tennis-Play  ;  alfo  a  Stir,  a  Difturbance,  a  Noife, 
an  Hurly-Burly. 

Racking  Pace  [in  Horfemanjhip]  a  Pace  in  which  a  Horfe 
neither  trots  nor  ambles,  but  is  between  both. 

Rackoo'n,  a  New  England  Animal  fomething  like  a 
Badger,  having  a  Tail  like  a  Fox,  being  cloathed  with  a 
thick  and  deep  Furr.  It  fleeps  in  the  Day-time  in  a  hollow 
Tree,  and  goes  out  a-Nights,  when  the  Moon  fhines*  to 
feed  on  the  Sea-fide,  where  it  is  hunted  by  Dogs. 

Ra'cy  [fpoken  of  Wine]  that  has  by  Age  loft  its  lufeious 
Quality. 

Rad  [nnS,  jaeS,  jiode.  Sax.]  differ  only  in  Dialeft,  and 
lignify  Co'unfel. 

Ra'ddlings  [ Architecture ]  the  Bowings  in  or  Copings 
of  Walls. 

Radeche'nistors  [  in  Doom' s-day  Book]  Liberi  homines. 
Freemen,  or,  as  fome  think,  Rade  Knights,  Spelman. 

Radiae'us  externusl  [with  Anatd]  two  Mufcles  of  the 

Radiae'us  internusf  Wrift;  one  of  which  ferves  to  bend 
it,  and  the  other  to  ftrctch  it  out. 

Ra'dial  Curves  [in  Geom.]  Curves  of  the  fpiral  Kind, 
whofe  Ordinates  do  all  terminate  in  the  Center  of  the 
including  Circle,  and  appear  like  fo  many  Radii  of  that 
Circle. 

Ra'diance  ?  [of  radiare,  L.]  Brightnefs,  Gliftering- 

Ra'diancy  5  nefs,  &c.] 

Ra'diant  [ radians ,  L.]  darting  forth  Rays,  glittering, 
&c.  like  the  Sun-Beams. 

Ra'diantness  [of  radians,  L.]  Glitteringnefs,  &V. 

Ra'diate  Flower,  \Botany]  a  Flower  whofe  Leaves  grow 
in  the  Manner  of  Rays. 

A  Ra'diate  difeous  Flower  [with  Florifs]  is  that  which 
has  its  Disk  encompaffed  with  a  Ray,  as  in  the  Sun-Flower. 

Ra'diated  [ radiatus ,  L.]  having  Rays  or  Beams. 

Ra'diating  Point  [in  Opticks]  is  that  Point  from  whence 
the  Rays  of  Light  iffue,  or  are  darted  out. 

Radia'tion,  a  darting  or  catting  forth  Rays  or  Beams  ,of 
Light,  L. 

Radia'tion  of  the  animal  Spirits,  the  Manner  of  the 
Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits,  on  a  Suppofition,  that  they  are 
diffufed  from  the  Brain  towards  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
through  the  little  Canals  of  the  Nerves,  as  Light  from  a 
lucid  Body. 


Ra'dical 


Ra  dical  [ radicalis ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Root; 
alfo  in-bred  ;  or  that  which  is  the  Root  or  Source  whence 
3n y  Thing  arifes. 

Ra'd^al  Moijlure  [with  Phyficians ]  a  fuppofed  funda¬ 
mental  Juice  of  the  Bo^y,  faid  to  nourilh  and  preferve  the 
natural  Heat,  as  Oil  does  a  Lamp. 

Ra'dical  Queftion [with  Ajirologers]  one  that  is  propofed, 
\vhen  the  Lord  of  the  Afcendant,  itnd  Lord  of  the  Hour  are 
6f  one  Nature  and  Triplicity. 

Radical  Sign  [with  Algebraijls ]  the  Sign  or  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Root  of  a  Quantity,  as  (j)  is  the  Sign  or  Cha¬ 
racter  which  expreffes  the  Root. 

Ra'dicality?  [of  radicalis,  L.]  the  Quality  of  being 

Ra'dicalness^  radical,  of  having  Roots,  or  of  being 
a^ell-founded. 

To  Ra'dicat4  [radicare,  L.]  to  fend  forth  or  take  Root. 

Ra'dicated  [radicatus,  L.J  rooted 

Radica'tion,  the  Action  whereby  Plants  take  Root,  or 
(hoot  out  Roots. 

Ra'dice  [in  Botan.  Writ.']  in  or  with  a  Root,  L. 

Ra'dicibus,  in  or  with  Roots,  L. 

Ra'dicule  [radicula,  L.Jthat  Part  of  the  Seed  of  a  Plant, 
which,  upon  Vegetation,  becomes  its  Root. 

Radico'se  [ radicofus ,  L.]  having  a  great,  or  many  Roots. 

Radi'cula  [with  Botanijls ]  a  Radifh;  alfo  the  Herb 
Soap-weed. 

To  RaDi'ficate  [radificatum,  L.]  to  make  Roots. 

Radio'se  [radiofus,  L.]  that  hath  thick,  or  many  Beams 
or  Rays. 

Ra'dish  [juebic,  Sax.]  an  edible  Root. 

Ra'dius,  a  Ray  or  Beam  of  the  Sun,  (Ac.  L. 

Ra'dius  [in  Anat.]  the  upper  and  leffer  Bone  of  the 
Arm ;  alfo  the  larger  Bone  of  the  Leg. 

Ra'dius  [in  Geom.]  the  Semi-Diameter  of  a  Circle,  or  a 
right  Line  drawn  from  the  Center  to  the  Circumference. 

Ra'dius  [in  Opticks]  a  (Iraight  Line  full  of  Light,  or  an 
Illumination  made  by  a  right  Line. 

Ra'dius  [in  Meehan.]  a  Spoke  or  Fellow  of  a  Wheel, 
becaufe  they  ilfuc  like  Rays  from  the  Center  of  it. 

Ra'd  Knights.  See  Rod-Knights ;  certain  Servitors, 
who  held  their  Lands  by  ferving  their  Lord  on  Horfeback. 

Radio'meter,  a  mathematical  Inftrument  called  a  Ja¬ 
cob's  Staff. 

Ra'dix,  the  Root  of  a  Tree  or  Plant,  L. 

Ra'dix  [with  AJlrol.]  the  Beginning  of  Things ;  or  the 
Ground-Work  ;  whence  is  inferr’d  the  Reafon  of  computing 
the  Motions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  relating  to  fuch  a  Per- 
fon  or  Thing :  And  fp  the  Figure,  that  is  drawn  for  the 
Time  of  any  Perfon’s  Birth,  is  called  the  Radix,  with  Re- 
fpeft  to  Directions,  Progreffions,  Revolutions,  (Ac. 

Ra'dman  [  Dooms-Day  Book]  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  Rad-Knight,  or,  as  others  fuppole,  from  jieas  Counfel, 
and  if  fo,  jieaSman  is  a  Counfellor. 

Ra'ers  of  a  Cart,  the  Rails  on  the  Top  of  it. 

Ra'ffle  Net,  a  Sort  of  Fifhing-Net. 

Ra'ffling  [  of  Raffer,  F.  ]  a  Play  with  three  Dice, 
wherein  he  that  throws  the  greatelt  Pair,  or  Pair-Royal, 
wins. 

Raft,  a  Float-Boat  of  Timber. 

Ra'fter  [jaaejrtreji,  &**.]  aPiece  of  Timber  for  Building. 

Ra'ftick  Quoins  [in  Arcbit.]  Stones  and  Bricks  flicking 
out  beyond  the  Brick-Work  (their  Edges  being  feraped  off) 
in  the  Corners  of  any  Building. 

A  Rag  [prob.  of  tfympg,.  C.  Br. ]  a  Tatter,  an  old 
Piece  of  Cloth. 

Rag  [Hunting  Term]  a  Company  or  Herd  of  young  Colts. 

Ra'gamuffin,  a  lorry,  rafcally,  or  ragged  Fellow. 

Rag  Bolts  [in  a  Ship]  Iron  Pins  full  of  Jags  or  Barbs 
on  each  Side. 

To  Rage  [enrager,  F.]  to  be  extremely  paflionate,  mad, 
furious. 

Rage  [rabies,  L.]  Madnefs,  Fury,  F. 

Ra'cged  [hjraco'o,  &?.*•.]  torn,  tattered,  cloathed  in  Rags. 

Ra'cced  Hazvk  [in  Falconry]  a  Hawk  whofe  Feathers 
are  broken. 

Ra'got  [with  Horfcmen]  a  Horfe  that  has  fhort  Legs,  a 
broad  Croup,  and  a  ftrong  thick  Body  ;  and  is  different 
from  a  Couffat,  in  that  the  latter  has  more  Shoulders  and 
a  thicker  Neck. 

Ragu'led  ?  as  [in  Heraldry]  a  Crofs  raguled, 
Raggu'led  5  may  be  bell  understood,  by 
calling  it  two  ragged  Staffs  in  a  Crofs,  as  in  the 
Figure. 

Racgu'led,  ipoken  of  a  Branch  that  is  fawn  from  a  Tree, 
or  of  a  Stock  fo  Separated  from  the  Root. 

Ra'gman,  a  Statute  appointed  by  K.  Edw.  III.  for  hear¬ 
ing  and  determining  all  Complaints  done  five  Years  before. 


RaCOo'  [i Ragout,  F.  q.  rare  Guji]  a  high-leafoned  Diill 
of  Meat ;  a  Sauce  or  Seafoning  to  whet  the  Appetite. 

Rag-  Wort,  an  Herb. 

Ra'ja,  a  Term  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  a  Sort  @f  idols* 
trous  Princes,  the  Remains .  of  thofe  who  ruled  there  before 
the  Conqueft  of  the  Moguls. 

To  Rail  [of  railler,  F.]  tofcold,  to  ufcrafh,  opprobrious 
Words. 

Rail,  a  Bird  fo  called  becaufe  its  Feathers  hang  loofe  a- 
bout  its  Neck. 

Rail  [jiaegl,  &*.*■.]  a  Night-Rail,  a  Sort  of  fhort  Linen- 
Cloak,  worn  by  Women. 

Ra'ilery  7  [of  railler,  F.]  Scolding,  harfh,  opprobrious 

Rai'ling  5  Language. 

RAiLs[prob.  of  nego!,7r«r.]a  wooden  Fence, an  inclofed 
Place. 

Rai'ment  [of  Arrayer,  F.]  Garments,  Veftments. 

Rain  [jren,  of  jrenian.  Sax.]  a  Vapour  drawn  by  the 
Sun,  and  tailing  to  the  Earth  in  Drops. 

Ram  is  formed  of  the  Particles  of  Vapours,  joining  to¬ 
gether,  which,  being  joined,  fall  down  to  the  Earth.  The 
Difference  between  Dew  and  Rain  feems  chiefly  to  be  this. 
That  Dew  falls  at  fome  particular  Times,  and  in  very  fmall 
Drops,  fo  as  to  be  feen,  when  it  is  down,  but  is  fcarce  per¬ 
ceivable  while  falling;  whereas  Rain  is  groffer,  and  falls  at 
any  Time. 

There  are  feveral  Caufes,  that  may  fingly,  or  jointly,  pro¬ 
duce  Rain. 

1.  The  Coldnefs  of  the  Air  may  make  the  Particles  of 
the  Clouds  to  lofe  their  Motion,  and  become  lefs  able  to  re- 
fifl  the  Gravity  of  the  incumbent  Air,  and  of  confequence 
to  yield  to  its  Preffure,  and  fall  to  the  Ground. 

2.  The  Vapours  may  be  gathered  by  the  Wind  in  fuch 
Abundance,  as  firfl  to  form  very  thick  Clouds,  and  then 
fqueeze  thofe  Clouds  together,  till  the  watery  Particles  make 
Drops  too  big  to  hang  any  longer  in  the  Air. 

3-  When  the  Vapours  arife  in  fo  great  Abundance,  as  tc? 
reach  and  mingle  with  the  Clouds  above  them,  then  they 
caufe  Rain  in  very  large  Drops ;  and  this  may  happen  in  ftill 
fultry  Weather,  becaufe  then  the  Clouds  having  no  fenfible 
Motion,  and  in  the  mean  Time  the  Heat  filling  the  Air 
with  Vapours,  they  joining  with  the  Clouds,  and  being 
flopp’d  in  their  Progrefs,  do  open  a  Paflage  for  the  Stores  of 
the  Clouds  to  defeend  upon  the  Earth. 

4.  Sometimes  the  warm  Wind  thaws  the  frozen  Clouds  in¬ 
to  Drops,  as  we  fee  Snow  diffolved  by  Heat.  Now  the 
thicker  and  fooner  any  fuch  Cloud  was  gathered,  the  larger 
the  Drops  will  be,  becaufe  there  was  greater  Store  of  Va¬ 
pours  condenfed  there.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  Sum¬ 
mer  Time,  we  have  fudden  Showers  of  Rain  in  exceeding 
great  Drops.  See  Snow  and  Hail. 

Rainbow  [Renbo^a,  &«r.]  * 

Is  the  mofl  admirable  of  all  Meteors,  of  which  the  following 
P hanomena  are  worthy  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  and  is  a  Bow  of 
divers  Colours  reprefented  in  a  dewy  Cloud,  confining  of 
innumerable  Drops,  each  Drop  being  like  a  Globe  of  Glafs 
filled  with  Water. 

1 .  A  Rainbow  never  appears  but  in  a  Place  oppofite  to  the 
Sun,  fo  that  when  we  look  diredlly  at  it,  the  Sun  is  always 
behind  us. 

2.  When  a  Rainbow  appears,  it  always  rains  fomewhere. 

3.  The  conflant  Order  of  the  Colours  of  the  Rainbow, 
is,  the  outmofl  is  red,  or  Saffron  Colour  ;  the  next  is  yel¬ 
low,  the  third  is  green,  the  fourth  or  inmofl  is  violet  or  blue. 

4.  The  Rainbow  is  always  exaflly  round  ;  but  does  not 
always  appear  equally  intire,  the  upper  or  lower  Parts  being 
often  wanting. 

5.  Its  apparent  Breadth  is  always  the  fame. 

6.  Thofe  that  Hand  upon  the  plain  low  Ground,  never  fee 
above  half  the  Circle  of  the  Rainbow,  and  frequently  not 
fo  much. 

7.  The  higher  the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon,  the  lefs  of 
the  Circle  is  feen,  and  vice  verfa,  if  there  be  no  Clouds  to 
hinder. 

8.  No  Rainbow  appears,  when  the  Sun  is  above  41  De¬ 
grees  46  Minutes  high. 

g.  Sometimes  two  Rainbows  appear  together,  of  which 
one  is  higher  and  larger  than  the  other,  and  (hews  the  Co¬ 
lours  aforefaid  ;  but  in  an  inverted  Order,  and  much  paler. 

10.  A  Rainbow  maybe  feen  in  the  Night,  at  the  Full-Moon, 
affording  the  fame  Appearance  as  from  the  Sun,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  Colour. 

1 1.  The  Rainbow  does  not  appear  the  fame  to  all  Perfons ; 
but  every  one  fees  his  particular  Bow,  according  to  the  Pofi- 
tion  he  (lands  in. 

Of  all  thefe  fufficient  Caufes  may  be  affigned,  but  mud  be 
omitted  here,  for  want  of  Room.  Rai'n- 
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Lmar  Rai'neow,  The  Appearance  of  a  Bow,  made  by 
the  Refraction  of  the  Moon’s  Rays,  in  the  Drops  of  Rain 
in  the  Night  Time. 

Marine.  Rainbow,  a  Phenomenon,  fometimes  feen  in  a 
much  agitated  Sea,  when  the  Wind  fweeping  Part  of  the 
Tops  of  the  Waves  carries  them  aloft;  fo  that  they  are  re- 
fra&ed  by  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  falling  on  them,  and  paint 
the  Colours  of  the  Bow. 

Rain-deer,  a  Sort  of  Stag  in  Mufcovy. 

Rai'niness  [jieni£ney,&Mr.]Aptnefstorain,  rainyQuality. 
Trail  of  Rains  [among  Sailers]  fo  named,  becaufe  there 
are  almoft  conftant  Rains  and  continual  Calms,  Thunder  and 
Lightening  very  violently ;  and  when  the  Winds  do  blow 
they  are  only  uncertain  Gulls,  which  fhift  about  all  round 
the  Compafs.  By  which  means.  Ships  are  fometimes  detain¬ 
ed  there  a  long  Time,  and  make  but  little  Way.  It  is  that 
Tradl  of  the  Sea  to  the  Northward  of  the  Equator,  between 
4  and  ic  Degrees  of  Latitude,  and  lying  between  the  Me¬ 
ridian  of  Capede  Verde,  and  that  of  the  Eaftermoft  IHands  of 
the  fame  Name. 

•Rainy  [j\eni^,  Sax. ]  moift  or  wet  with  Rain  ;  alfo  ready 
to  rain  ;  alio  raining..  . 

To  Raise  [a^iyan.  Sax.  rtifcr,  Dan.]  to  lift  or  lift  up, 
to  fet  higher  ;  alfo  to  levy  or  gather  ;  alfo  to  increale  ;  to 
prefer  or  advance  ;  alfo  to  occafion  or  caufe. 

To  Raise  a  Horfe  [in  Horfemanjhip]  is  to  make  him  work 
at  Curvets,  Capriols,  Pefades,  &c.  alfo  to  place  his  Head 
right,  and  make  him  carry  well,  hindring  him  from  carrying 
low,  or  arming  himfelf. 

To  Raise  a  Siege  [Milit.  Term ]  is  to  give  over  the  Attack 
of  a  Place,  and  to  quit  the  Works  thrown  up  againft  it,  and 
the  Polls  taken  about  it. 

To  R  aise  a  Plan  [of  a  Fortrefs ]  is  to  meafure  with  Cords 
and  geometrical  Inltruments  the  Length  of  the  Lines  and 
the  Capacity  of  the  Angles,  in  order  to  reprefent  it  in  fmall 
upon  Papers,  fo  as  to  know  the  Advantages  and  Difadvan- 
tages  of  it. 

Rai'sed  [of  ajaijTen,  &w.J  lifted  up,  isfe. 

Raised  in  Flejb  [in  Falconry ]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Hawk, 
when  ihe  profpers  and  grows  fat. 

Raiser  [in  Carpentry ]  a  Board  fet  on  edge,  under  the 
Pore/ide  of  a  Step  or  Stair, 

Rai'sty  ?  [fpoken  of  Horfes ]  a  Term  ufed  of  fuch  as  will 
Re'sty  Hand  Hill,  and  will  not  go  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  • 

Raising  Pieces  [in  Architect.]  are  Pieces  that  lie  under 
the  Beams,  in  Brick  or  Timber,  by  the  Side  of  the  Houfe. 
Rai'sins,  Grapes  dry ’d  in  the  Sun,  Ovens,  &c. 
Raiting"?  the  laying  of  Hemp,  Flax,  Timber,  &c.  when 
Rating  5  Zreen  a  Bond  or  running  Water,  to  feafon 
them  for  U  fe . 

Rake  [jiace.  Sax.]  an  Inllrument  of  Husbandry  with 
T  eeth. 

Rake  [of  a  Ship]  is  fo  much  of  her  Hull  as  hangs  over 
both  Ends  of  her  Keel. 

To  Rake  [prob.of  rarfeeten,  Du.]  to  gather  with  a  Rake. 
To  Rake  a  Horje,  is  to  draw  Dung  out  of  his  Fundament 
with  the  Hand. 

Fwy-Rake  ?[of  a  Ship]  is  that  Part  of  it  which  is 
Rake-forward^  before,  and  is  ufually  more  than  a 
third,  but  lefs  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Keel. 

The  Rake  of  the  Rudder,  the  hindermolt  Part  of  it. 
Rake-aft  ?[°f  a  Ship]  is  that  Part  which  is 

Rake-aftward  5  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  S tern -Poll ; 
and  is  generally  about  a  4th  or  5  th  of  her  Fore-rake. 

Rake  T[prob.  ofNj?"T  Heb.  with  the  Addition  of 

Ra'k  ehell  %the  Words,  Hell  and  Shame]  a  profligate 
Ra'keshame  ^Perfon,  aDebauchee,  abaferalcally  Fellow. 
Rakee'  [with  Falcon-]  a  Hawk  that  flies  out  too  far  from 
the  Fowl. 

Ra'ker,  one  who  is  employed  in  cleanfing  the  Streets. 
Ra'king  Table  [in  Architect  ]  a  Member  hollowed  in  the 
Square  of  a  Pedeltal  or  elfewhere. 

Ra'kish,  profligate,  debauched,  is'e. 

Ra'kishness  Profiigntenefs,  (Ac. 

Ra'llery  [ raillcrie ,  F.]  merry,  drolling,  or  playing  on 
a  Perfon  in  Words,  Jeering,  Jelling,  a  clofe  Jibe. 

Tj  Rally  [railler,  F.]  to  play  and  droll  upon,  to  banter 
and  jell. 

To  Rally  [rallier, F.]  to  gather  together difperfed Troops. 

A  Ra'lly  [ raillerie ,  F.]  a  Bantering,  Jeering,  is V.  alfo 
a  Chiding. 

A  Ra'lly  ^[i r ailment ,  F.  of  rallier,  F.]a  re-affembling 
Ra'llyinc  j  or  gathering  together  fcattered  Troops. 

Ram  [jiam,  Sax.]  a  male  Sheep. 

Ram  [Hieroglyph.]  was  put  to  fignify  a  good  Governor 

and  War, 


T,  Ram  [prob.of  jyim,  Sax.  from  pulhing  with  the 
WeadJ  to  force  in  by  pulhing,  thrulling,  beating,  is'e. 
R\us-Head,  an  iron  Lever  to  heave  up  great  Stones  with. 
RAMS-Head[\na  Ship]  is  a  great  Block  belonging  to  the 
fore  and  mam  Halliards ;  and  has  in  it  three  Shivers,  into 
which  the  Halliards  arc  put;  and  in  a  Hole  at  the  End  of  it 
the  1  les  are  reev’d. 

Ra'madam  aSortof  Wobfervcd  by  the  Mahometans, 
during  which  they  fall  the  whole  Day  with  fo  fevere  Superfli- 
tion,  that  they  dare  not  walh  their  Mouths  nor  even  fwallow 
their  Spittle ;  but  make  amends  by  fealling  all  Night,  and 
ipend  more  in  this  Month  than  in  6  others. 

Ra'mace  [of  ramatus,  L.  having  Boughs,  of  ramus  a 
Branch]  Branches  of  Trees,  iAc. 

Ramace -Hawk  [of  ramus  the  Branch  of  a  Tree]  a  wild 
Hawk  that  has  been  long  among  the  Boughs ;  or  that  has  but 
newly  left,  or  is  taken  from  the  Aviary  ;  and  isfo  called  in  the 
Months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Augujl. 

To  Ra'mble  [q.  rcambulare,  L.]  to  go  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down,  or  allray. 

A  Ra'mbler  [q.  reambulator,  L.]  a  Rover  or  Wanderer. 
Ramifica'tion  [with  Anat.]  the  fpreading  of  fmall 
Veflels,  which  iffue  out  from  one  large  one  :  Thus  the  feve- 
ral  Branches  of  the  Aorta ,  by  which  the  arterial  Blood  is 
convey’d  to  all  the  outward  Parts  of  the  Body,  are  called  the 
Ramifications  of  that  Artery,  L. 

Ramboo'ze  *?  [at  Cambridge,  &c.]  a  Drink  made  of  Wine, 
Rambu'se  5  Ale,  Eggs,  and  Sugar,  in  the  Winter  Time ; 
or  of  Wine,  Milk,  Sugar,  and  Rofe-Water,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Time. 

Ra'mekin  [ rametpuin ,  F.]  toalled  Bread  and  Cheefe ; 
a  Welch-Rabit. 

Ra'ments  [ramenta,  L.]  Scrapings,  Shavings. 
Ra'mequins  [in  Cookery]  fmall  Slices  of  Bread  covered 
with  a  Farce  of  Cheefe,  Eggs,  is'e.  baked  in  a  Pie-Pan,  for 
garnilhing  Dilhes,  iAc. 

Ramico'se  [ramieofus,  L.J  burllen  bellied. 

Ramification  [in  Botan.]  fmall  Branches  iffuing  out  of 
larger  ones ;  alfo  the  Production  of  Boughs  and  Branches. 

Ramifications  [in  Painting,  &c.]  Figures  refembling 
Boughs  or  Branches. 

Ramifica'tions  [in  Anat.]  the  Divifions  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  Veins,  or  Nerves,  arifing  from  fome  common  Trunk. 

Rami'lia  [old  Rec.]  lopping  and  topping  ;  alfo  the 
Branches  or  Heads  of  Trees,  cut  off  or  blown  down. 

Rami'ngue  [with  Horfemen]  a  relly  Horfe,  who  refills  or 
cleaves  to  the  Spurs,  that  with  Malice  defends  himfelf  againft 
the  Spurs,  fometimes  doubling  the  Reins,  and  frequently 
yerking  to  favour  his  Difobedience,  F. 

Ramis  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  in  or  with  Branches,  L. 

Ra'mish  [of  jiam,5^Y.]  Fuelling  rank  like  a  Ram  or  Goat. 
Ra'mishness,  Ranknefs  of  Smell  like  a  Goat,  isle. 
Ra'mist,  a  Follower  of  Peter  Ramus,  a  noted  Writer. 
Ra'mmer,  an  Inllrument  for  ramming  or  forcing  Stones 
or  Piles  into  the  Ground ;  alfo  the  Stick  of  a  Gun. 

Ra'mo  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  in  or  with  a  Branch,  L. 
Ramola'de  [in  Cookery]  a  Sort  of  Sauce  made  of  An¬ 
chovies,  Capers,  Parity,  Cibbols,  Salt,  Pepper,  isle. 

Khvso'sz-Leaf  [with  Botan.]  is  that  which  is  farther  di¬ 
vided  from  an  alated  Leaf,  as  in  the  common  female  Fern. 
Ramo'sus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  branched,  L. 
Ra'mousness  [ramoftas. 

Branches. 

A  Ramp  [of  rampant,  F.] 


L.]  Fulnefs  of  Boughs  or 
frisking,  jump- 


hoidening, 

ing,  rude  Girl. 

To  Ramp  [ ramper ,  F.J  to  rove,  frisk,  or  jump  about; 
to  play  Gambols  and  wanton  Tricks. 

RVmpant,  ramplilh,  frisky,  wanton,  F. 

Ra'mpant  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Lion  Rampant,  is  when  he 
Hands  fo  direCtly  upright,  that  the  Crown  of  his 
Head  anfwers  diredlly  to  the  Plants  of  his  Feet, 
on  which  he  Hands  in  a  perpendicular  Line,  and 
not  by  placing  the  left  Foot  in  the  dexter  Corner 
of  the  Efcutcheon  ;  fo  that  the  Difference  between  a  Lion 
Rampant,  and  a  Lion  Saliant,  is,  that  a  Rampant  Hands  up¬ 
right,  but  the  Saliant  Hooping  forwards,  as  making  a  Sally. 

A  RAMTAKT-Lion  [Hieroglyph.]  reprefents  Magnanimity. 

Ra'mpart?  [rampart,  F.]  a  large  maffy  Bank  of  Earth, 

Ra'mpier  5  railed  about  the  Body  of  a  Place  to  cover  it 
from  the  great  Shot,  and  formed  into  Baftions,  Courtains,£37. 

Ra'mpart  [in  Civil  Architect.]  the  Space  left  void  be¬ 
tween  the  Wall  of  the  City  and  the  next  Houles. 

Ra'mpick,  a  Tree  which,  thro’  Age,  begins  to  decay  at 
the  Top. 

Ra'mpions,  a  Root  ufed  in  Sallads. 

To  Ra  mpire,  to  fortify  a  Place  with  a  Rampart. 

6  X  Ra'm- 


R  A 


R  A 


Ra'msons,  the  Herb  Buckrams.  . 

Ra'mulo,  with  a  little  Branch,  L. 

Ra'mulis,  with  little  Branches,  L. 

Ra'mus,  a  Branch  or  Arm  of  a  Tree  ;  in  Anatomy,  any 
Branch  of  the  larger  Veflels. 

Ra'mus,  a  Branch,  Ramo  with  a  Branch,  Ramuhs  with 
little  Branches,  L. 

Ramus  anterior  [Anat.]  a  Branch  of  the  fubcutaneous 
Vein,  which  palfes  under  the  Bone  of  the  Arm,  called  Ulna, 
to  the  little  Finger,  and  there  joins  a  Branch  of  the  Cephalica. 

Ramus  pofterior  [Anat.]  a  Branch  of  the  fubcutaneous 
Vein  of  the  Arm  running  near  the  Elbow. 

Ran  [nan,  Sax.]  open  or  publick  Theft.  A  Word  flill 
ufed  in  thele,  and  the  like  Phrafes,  He  J pent ,  made  away  with, 
confounded  all  that  he  could  rap  and  ran ,  or  r an. 

Ra'ncid  [ rancidus ,  L.]  fomething  mouldy  or  mufty,  or 
that  has  contracted  an  ill  Smell  by  being  kept  clole. 

Ra'ncidness  ?  [ranciditas,  L.l  Ranknefs,  Multinefs. 

RaNCI  DITY  5  .  r  ,  ...  r  „ 

Rancorous  [of  rancorofus ,  L.]  fpiteful,  malicious,  full 

of  an  old  Grudge.  . 

Ra  ncour  [rancor,  L.]  a  concealed  or  fecret  Grudge,  Spite, 
Spleen,  or  inveterated  Hatred,  kept  in  the  Brealt,  till  an 
Opportunity  is  found  to  revenge  it. 

Ra'ncourousness  [ rancordia ,  L.  Anger,  q.  cor  rancidum ] 
a  Grudge,  Spite,  Animofity,  Spleen,  &c. 

Rand,  the  Seam  of  a  Shoe. 

Rand  of  Beef,  a  long  flelhy  Piece  cut  from  between 
the  Flank  and  the  Buttock. 

Ra'ndom  [prob.  of  randello,  Ital.  unadvifedly,  or  rendons, 
O.  F.  Uncertainty,  or  of  randon, F.]  without  Aim,  at  aVenture. 

Ra'ndom  [with  Gunners ]  a  Shot  made,  when  the  Muzzle 
of  a  Piece  of  Ordnance  is  raifed  above  the  Horizontal  Line, 
and  is  not  deligned  to  Ihoot  direCtly  forward. 

Ra'n force  Ring  [of  a  Gun ]  that  which  is  next  before 

the  Touch-Hole.  .  . 

To  Range  [ranger,  F.]  to  difpofe  or  place  in  its  Rank 
and  Order  ;  to  draw  up  in  Battle  Array  ;  alfo  to  ramble,  rove, 
or  ftray  about ;  alfo  to  fift  through  a  Sieve. 

Range  [ rangee ,  F.]  a  Row  or  Rank;  a  Ramble  or  Jaunt; 
alfo  a  Grate  for  a  Kitchen  Fire  ;  alfo  the  Beam  that  is  placed 
between  two  Horfes  in  a  Coach. 

Range  [with  Gunners ]  the  Path  of  a  Bullet,  or  the  Line 
it  defcribes  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Piece  to  the  Point  where 
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Ra'nged  [rangee,  F.]  difpofed,  placed  in  its  Rank  or  Or¬ 
der  •  Or,  as  Mr.  Baxter,  of  SljPng,  Brit,  any  long  Order. 

Ra'ncer  [of  a  Forejl,  &c.]  a  fworn  Officer,  whofe  Bufi- 
nefs  is  to  walk  daily  through  his  Charge  to  drive  back  the 
wild  Beads  out  of  the  Purlieus  or  disforefted  Places  into 
the  Forelt- Lands,  and  to  prefent  all  Trefpaffes  done  in  his 
Bailiwick,  at  the  next  Foreft-Court. 

Ra'nges  [in  a  Ship']  are  two  Pieces  of  Timber  going  a- 
crofs  from  Side  to  Side,  one  aloft  on  the  Fore-Caitle,  a  little 
a-baft  the  Fore-Malt,  and  the  other  in  the  Beak-Head,  before 

the  Mouldings  of  the  Bow-Sprit. 

Ra'ngle  [in  Falcon.]  is  when  Gravel  is  given  to  an  Hawk, 

to  bring  her  to  a  Stomach.  .  ,  ,  -  „ 

Ra'nglifeer  [with  Hunters]  a  Stag  with  lofty  Horns, 

refembling  the  Branches  of  Trees. 

Rani'n ae  ventf  [wirh  Anat^\  the  Frog- Veins,  certain 

Veins  that  appear  under  the  Tongue,  L. 

Rank  [rancidus, L.  rancfe,T«tf.]ltmkmg,fmellmgifl,noifom. 

Rank  [Ranc,  Sax.]  (hooting  forth  into  too  many  Branch¬ 
es  and  Leaves,  as  Plants  do. 

Rank  [in  Milit.  A  fairs]  the  ItraightLine  which  the  Soldi¬ 
ers  ofa  Batallion  or  Squadron  make,  as  they  Hand  Side  by  Side. 

Rank  [rang,  F.]  a  due  Order  or  a  Place  allotted  a  Thing 
fuitable  to  its  Nature,  Quality,  or  Merit. 

To  Ra'nkle  [rancerc,  F.]  to  grow  rank  ;  alfo  to  feller. 

Ra'nkness  [jiancneyjfe,  Srf.v.]  the  haying  a  frowzy, 
ftrong,  or  noifom  Smell ;  alfo  Luxurfantnefs. 

To  Ra'nsack  [q.  reinfaccare,  prob.  of  re,  backward  or 
contrary,  in  within,  and  faccus,  L.  a  Sack,  q.  d.  to  unfack, 
or  take  out  what  was  put  into  a  Sack]  to  rifle,  to  plunder. 

Ra'nsom  [rantpon,  F.]  a  Sum  of  Money  paid  for  the  re¬ 
deeming  of  a  Captive,  or  for  the  Liberty  of  a  Pnioner  of 
War,  or  for  the  Pardon  of  fome  notorious  Offender. 

To  Ra'nsom  [ramponner,  F.]  to  pay  a  Ranfom  for,  to 
redeem. 

^  Rant  [perhaps  of  ranDrcn,  Du.]  to  rage,  to  rave, 
to  fwagger. 

A  Rant  [in  the  Drama]  an  extravagant  Flight  of  Paffi- 
on,  over-ffiooting  Nature  and  Probability. 

Ra'nter,  an  Extravagant  in  Flights  of  Language,  or 
gay  Apparel, 


Ra'nula,  a  little  Frog,  L. 

Ra'nula  [with  Anat.]  a  Swelling  under  the  Tongue, 
which,  like  a  Ligament,  hinders  a  Child  from  fucking  or 
fpeaking. 

Ranula'res  [with  Anat.]  two  Veins  under  the  Tongue 
arifing  from  the  external  Jugular,  and  running  on  either  Side 
the  Jinea  mediana. 

Ranu'nculus,  a  Flower  called  a  Crow-Foot,  or  golden 
Knap,  L. 

Ranunculus  [with  Surgeons]  a  Swelling,  the  fame  as 
ranula. 

Ranunculus  bulbofus  [with  Botan.]  the  Plant  call'd  the 
Devil’s  Crow-Foot. 

Ranunculus  repens  [Botan.]  creeping  Crow-Foot,  L. 

To  Rap  [hjiejijian.  Sax.  prob.  of  b&m^a,  Gr.]  to  ffrike, 
to  hit. 

To  Rap  it,  to  fwear  paffionately. 

Ra'pa,  a  Turnip,  L. 

Rapa'cious  [rap ax,  L.  rapace,  F.]  ravenous,  greedy. 

Rapa'ciousness  ?  [rapacite,  F.  of  rapacitas,  L.  of  rap  ere, 

Rapa'city  3  L.  to  fnatch] Ravening,  Ravenoufnefs, 
Aptncfs  to  take  awake  by  Violence. 

Rape  [of  rapere,  L.  to  fnatch  with  Violence,  rapt,  F.  q. 
of  raptio,  L.]  a  Ravifhing,  or  forcible  Violation  of  the 
Chaftity  of  a  Woman,  or  Virgin  ;  alfo  a  forcible  carrying 
away,  with  intent  to  raviffi. 

Rape  [of  the  Forejl]  a  Trefpafs  committed  in  the  Forelb 
by  Violence. 

Rape,  the  Wood  or  Stalks  of  the  Clufters  of  Grapes, 
when  dry’d  and  freed  from  the  Fruit. 

Rape,  a  Part  of  a  County,  being  much  the  fame  as  an 
Hundred. 

Rape  Wine,  a  Sort  of  fmall  Wine. 

Ra'pha  [with  Anat  ]  a  Ridge  or  Line  which  runs  along 
the  under  Side  of  the  Penis,  and,  reaching  from  the  Franum 
to  the  Anus,  divides  the  Scrotum  and  Perintonceum  in  two. 

Rapha'nitis  [ptvpolvivfi  Gr.]  a  Flower,  a  Kind  of' 
Flower  de  luce. 

Raphanus  [Botan.]  the  Radilh  Root,  L. 

Raphe  [Anat.]  the  fame  as  Suture. 

Ra'pid  [of  rapide,  F.  of  rapidus,  L.  of  rapere,  L.  to 
fnatch  away  haftily]  lwift,  quick,  having  a  violent  Motion. 

Ra'pidity  ~)[rapiditas,  L.  rapidite,  F.  of  rapere,  L.J 

Ra'pidness  5  Swiftnefs,  Quicknefs,  hafty  Motion,  carry¬ 
ing  fomewhat  with  it. 

Ra'pier  [une  rapiere,  F.]  a  long  (lender  Sword. 

Rapifo'lius,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  having  a  Leaf 
like  a  Turnip. 

Ra'pine  [rapina,  L.  of  rapere,  to  fnatch  violently,  &V.] 
Robbery,  Pillaging,  a  taking  away  a  Thing  by  open  Violence, 
and  differs  from  Theft,  that  being  taking  away  privately, 
contrary  to  the  Mind  of  the  Owner,  F. 

\lr-tmfu:,  L.]  fell  of  Rapine. 

Rapi'strum  [Botan.]  wild  Muftard,  Carlock,  a  Weed. 

Rapparee's  [of  rapere,  L.  to  fnatch  or  take  away]  cer¬ 
tain  Irijh  Robbers. 

^Rapper,  a  great  Oath. 

Ra'ppinc  [of  frapor,  F.]  a  ftriking. 

Ra'psody  [rapfodia,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  connecting 

together  or  Repetition  of  a  great  Number  of  Heroick 
Verfes ;  but  more  ufually  a  tedious  and  impertinent  fpinning 
out  a  Difcourfe  to  no  Purpofe  or  Benefit  to  the  Reader. 

Rapp’d  \  \.raPtus>  I*-]  fnatch’d  or  by  Force  taken  away. 

Raptor,  a  Seizer  or  Taker  away  by  Force,  L. 

Ra'ptor  [in  Law]  a  Raviffier  of  Women,  who  in  for¬ 
mer  Times  was  punilhed  with  the  taking  away  his  Eyes  and 
Tefticles,  L. 

Ra'ptu  haredis,  a  Writ  for  the  taking  away  of  an  Heir, 
holding  in  Soccage. 

Ra'pture  [raptura,  L.]  a  taking  or  fnatching  away,  as 
the  Rapture  of  St.  Paul  into  the  third  Heaven  ;  alfo  a 
Tranlport  of  Mind  caufed  by  exceffive  Joy. 

Poetical  Rapture,  the  Heat  of  Fire,  of  a  Poet’s  Fancy. 

Ra'ptured  [of  raptura,  L.]  ravilhed,  as  raptured  in  Blifs. 

Ra'ptu rous,  ravifhing,  is'e. 

Ra'pum  [with  Botan.]  a  Turnip  or  Naphew,  L. 

Rapum  PurrnJm  Botan^  Sow-Bread>  L‘ 

Rapum  filvejlre  [Botan.]  wild  Radilh. 

Rapunculus  [Botan.]  wild  Sage, 

Rare  [rarus,  L  ]  happening  but  feldom,  extraordinary, 
uncommon,  Angular,  excellent,  fcarce,  F. 

Rare  [with  Philofopbers]  thin,  not  compacted  together. 

Rare 
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Rare  Body,  one  that  is  very  porous,  whofe  Parts  are  at  a 
great  Diftance  one  from  another,  and  which  contains  b.ut  a 
little  Matter  under  a  great  deal  of  Bulk. 

Rarefa'ction  [with  Philofoph.]  as  the  Rarefaction  of  a 
natural  Body,  is  its  taking  up  more  Dimenfions  or  larger 
Space  than  it  did  before. 

Rarefa'ctives  ?  [with  Phyfic.]  Medicines  which  open 
Rarefacie'ntia5  and  enlarge  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  to 
give  an  ealy  Vent  to  the  Matter  of  Perfpiration. 

To  Ra'refie  [rarefacere,  L.]  to  make  thin. 

Ra'reness  7  [raritas,  L.  rarite,  F.]  a  rare  Thing,  a 
Ra'rity  5  Thing  that  is  extraordinary  for  Beauty  or 
Workmanfhip,  a  Curiofity,  Uncommonnefs,  Excellency,  &c. 
Ra'reness?  [in  Phi/ofophy]  Thinnefs,  in  Oppofition  to 
Ra'rity  5  Denlity  or  Thicknefs. 

Ra'reness  [of  Meat]  Rawnefs. 

Raro',  feldom,  as  raro  florens,  L.  feldom  flowering,  L. 
Ra'rus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  thin,  not  thick  grown 
or  fet. 

Ra'sant  Line  of  Defence  [ Fortf  ]  is  that  Part  of  the 
Curtain  or  Flank,  whence  the  Shot  exploded  razes  or  glances 
a  long  the  Face  of  the  oppofite  Baftion. 

Ra'scal  [either  of  Jiaycal,  Sax.  old  Tralh,  Trumpery, 
or  Racaille,  F.  Riff-Raff,  or  of  Pa^/a,  Gr.  according  to  Ca- 
faubonot  Heb.  of  pH  vain,  empty,  &c.]  a  forry  Fellow, 

a  Villain  or  Rogue. 

Ra'scal  Deer  [of  pa  peal,  SdX.]  a  lean  Deer. 
Ra'scality  [la  Rafcaille,  F.]the  Scum  of  the  People, the 
Rabble ;  alfo  a  bafe,  rafcally  Aftion. 

To  Rase  on  the  Ground  [with  Horfemen]  is  to  gallop  near 
the  Ground. 

Ra'scalliness,  Bafenefs,  Vilenefs,  Villainoufnefs. 
Ra'sed  [rase,  F.]  demolilhed;  alfo  blotted  out. 

Rash,  a  Difeafe,  an  Eruption,  or  Efflorecefcence  upon 
the  Skin,  thrown  out  in  Fevers  or  Surfeits. 

Rash  [ nn^, &affc,  Du.]  over-hafty,  precipitate, incogitant. 
Ra'sher  of  Bacon  [prob.  of  rafura,  L.]  a  thin  Slice. 
Ra'shnf.ss  [jiT-gnep/e,  Sax.]  Over-haftinefs,  &c. 

Ra'sor  7  [of  radendo,  L.  fhaving]  a  Knife  or  Inflrument 
Ra'zor  S  tor  fhaving. 

Rasp,  a  Rafpberry. 

Rasp  [tine  rajpe,  F.]  a  File. 

To  Rasp  [rafpare,  Ital.  refper,  F.]  to  file. 

Ra'spatory,  an  Inflrument  to  chip  Bread;  alfo  a  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Inflrument  to  ferape  foul  and  fcaly  Bones. 

Ra'sp-berry,  a  Fruit  of  an  agreeable  Tafte  and  fine 
Flavour,  prob.  fo  called  from  its  being  rough  on  the  out- 
fide  like  to  a  Rafp. 

Ra'sure  [ rafura ,  L.  ]  a  fhaving  or  feraping  ;  alfo  a  Dafh 
flruck  with  the  Pen  over  a  Writing. 

Rat  [un  rat,  F.]  an  Animal,  an  amphibious  Creature,  in- 
fefting  Houfes,  Ships,  fsV. 

To  jmell  a  Rat,  [foupconner,  F.  fibelere,  L.]  to  difeover 
fome  Intrigue. 

Rat  Trap  [uni  ratiere,  F.]  a  Device  for  catching  Rats. 
Rat  [with  Mariners ]  is  a  Place  in  the  Sea,  where  there 
are  rapid  Streams,  and  dangerous  Currents,  or  Counter- 
Currents. 

Ra'table  [of  rata,  fc.  portio,  L.]  that  may  be  rated. 
Ratafi'a,  a  fine  fpirituous  Liquor,  prepared  from  the 
Kernels  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits,  as  Apricocks,  Cherries,  tff c. 
Ra'tally,  according  to  a  certain  Rate,  by  equal  Portions. 
Rata'n,  an  Indian  Cane. 

Ratch  7  [in  Clock-Work ]  a  Sort  of  Wheel,  which  ferves 
Rash  5  to  lift  up  the  Detents  every  Hour,  and  to  make 
the  Clock  flrike. 

Ra'tches  [in  a  Watch,  &c.]  the  fmall  Teeth  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Barrel,  which  flop  it  in  winding  up. 

Rate  [of  rata,  fc.  portio ,  L.]  a  Price  or  Value  fet  upon,  a 
Tax,  Proportion. 

To  Rate,  [ ratuffi  pretium  impo7iere^\^^\  to  value  or  fet  a 

Price  upon.  „ 

To  Rate  [probably  of  Iratus,  L.  angry,  or  jaae  oe,  Sax. 
fierce,  or  Earelen,  Du.]  to  chide  or  fcold  at.  _ 

Rates  of  Ships,  arc  the  Largenefs  and  Capacity  of  Ships 
of  War,  and  are  fix  :  The  Difference  is  commonly  reckoned 
by  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Gun-Deck,  the  Number 
of  Tuns  they  contain,  the  Number  of  Men  and  Guns  they 
carry. 

Firjl  Rate  Ship  has  the  Gun-Deck  from  159  to  174 
Feet  in  Length,  and  from  44  to  45  Feet  in  Breadth,  con¬ 
tains  from  1313  to  1882  Tuns,  carries  from  706  to  800 
Men,  and  from  96  to  110  Guns. 

Second  Rate,  has  its  Gun-Deck  from  153  to  165  Feet  in 
Length,  and  from  41  to  46  feet  in  Breadth,  contains  from 
1086  to  1482  Tuns,  carries  from  524  to  640  Men,  and 
from  84  to  90  Guns, 


Third  Rate,  has  its  Gun-Deck  from  142  to  158  Feet  in 
Length,  and  from  37  to  42  Feet  in  Breadth,  contains  from 
871  to  1262  Tuns,  carries  from  389  to  476  Men,  and  from 
64  to  80  Guns. 

Fourth  Rate,  has  its  Gun- Deck  from  118  to  146  Feet  in 
Length,  and  from  29  to  38  ^eet  in  Breadth,  contains  from 
448  to  915  Tuns,  carries  frofn  216  to  346  Men,  and  from 
48  to  60  Guns. 

Fifth  Rate,  has  its  Gun-Deck  from  100  to  120  Feet  in 
Length,  and  from  24  to  31  Feet  in  Breadth,  contains  from 
269  to  542  Tuns,  carries  from  45  to  190  Men,  and  from  26 
to  44  Guns. 

Sixth  Rate,  has  its  Gun-Dcck  from  87  to  95  Feet  in 
Length,  and  from  22  to  25  Feet  in  Breadth,  contains  from 
152  to  256  Tuns,  carries  from  50  to  no  Men,  and  from 
16  to  24  Guns. 

Rate  Tythe,  a  Duty  paid  by  the  Owners  of  Cattle,  when 
kept  in  a  Parilh  for  lefs  than  a  Year. 

Ratee'n  [ratine,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Stuff" for  Garments. 

Ra'ther  [jia’goji,  Sax.]  to  be  more  willing. 

Ratification,  a  Ratifying  or  Confirming;  fomething 
done  by  another  in  one’s  Name,  L. 

Ratification  [in  Law]  the  Confirmation  of  a  Clerk  in 
a  Benefice,  &c.  formerly  given  him  by  the  Bilhop,  where 
the  Right  of  Patronage  is  doubted  to  be  in  the  King. 

To  Ra'tify  [ratifeare,  L.  ratifier,  F.]  to  confirm  or 
eftablifli,  efpecially  by  a  publick  Adt. 

Ra'tio,  Reafon,  Confideration,  Regard,  L. 

Ra'tio  [in  Aritb.  and  Geom.]  that  Relation  of  homo¬ 
geneous  Things,  which  determines  the  Quantity  of  one 
from  the  Quantity  of  another,  without  the  Intervention  of 
any  Third  :  Or, 

Ra'tio  [in  Mathemat.]  the  Rate,  Reafon,  or  Proportion 
that  feveral  Quantities  or  Numbers  have  one  to  another, 
with  Reipedl  to  their  Greatnefs  or  Smallnefs. 

Ratiocinaei'lity  [of  ratiocinabilis,  L.] Rationablenefs. 

Ratioci'nable  [ratiocinabilis,  L.]  that  hath  the  Ufe  of, 
or  done  with  Reafon. 

To  Ratio'cinate  [ratiocinari,  L.]  to  reafon. 

Ratiocina'tion,  a  rational  Debating,  Arguing,  or  Dif- 
puting;  Reafoning;  the  Art  of  exercifing  the  Faculty  of 
Reafoning;  the  Operation  of  Reafon,  or  Reafon  reduced  in¬ 
to  Difcourfe. 

Ratiocina'tive,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Ratiocination. 

Ra'tion,  a  Portion  of  Ammunition,  Bread,  or  Forage, 
diftributed  to  every  Man  in  the  Army,  F. 

Ra'tion  [of  Bread]  for  a  Foot-Soldier,  is  a  Pound  and  a 
half  a  Day. 

Ra'tionable  [rationabilis,  L.]  reafonable. 

Ra'tion  ableness  [rationabilitas,  L  ]  Reafonablenefs. 

Ra'tionabiles  expenfcU,  fuch  Allowance  as  the  King, 
confidering  the  Price  of  all  Things,  Ihall  judge  meet  to  im- 
pole  on  the  People  to  pay  for  the  Subfiftence  of  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament. 

Rationa'bili  parte  bonorum,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  the 
Wife  again!!  her  Husband’s  Executors,  that  deny  her  the 
third  Part  of  his  Goods,  after  Debts  and  Funeral  Charges 
have  been  defrayed,  L. 

Rationa'libus  divifs, a  Writ  for  fettling  the  Boundaries 
between  two  adjoining  Lordfhips,  for  one  Lord  againfl  the 
other,  who  has  incroached  upon  his  W afte. 

Rationabi'lity  [ratovabilitas,  L.]  Reafonablenefs. 

Ra'tional  [rationalis,  L.]  endued  with  Reafon,  rea¬ 
fonable.  <  . 

Ra'tional  Horizon  [AJlronomy]  is  that  whole  Plane  is 
conceived  to  pafs  through  the  Center  of  the  Earth ;  and 
therefore  divides  the  Globe  into  two  equal  Portions  or  He- 


mifpheres. 

Ra'tional  Quantity,  Sec.  a  Quantity  or  Number  com- 
menfurable  to  Unity. 

Ra'tional  Integer,  is  that  where  of  Unity  is  an  aliquot 

Part.  ,  .  r 

Ra'tional  Fraction,  is  that  which  is  equal  to  lome  ali¬ 
quot  Parts  of  an  Unity.  f  T 

Ra'tional  mix'd  Number,  is  one  that  confilts  of  an  in¬ 
teger  and  a  Fraction,  or  ot  Unity  and  a  broken  Number. 

Ra'tional  Way  of  eretting  a  Figure,  a  Method  of  di- 
ftributing  the  Spaces  of  the  12  Houfes,  fo  call  d  by  Regio¬ 
montanus,  becaufe  of  its  Excellency  above  thofe  of  the  An- 
tients.  The  Method  of  this  is:  by  dividing  the  Equator  into 
12  equal  Parts,  by  6  great  Circles  drawn  thro’  the  feveral 
Seftions  of  the  Horizon  and  Meridian,  after  the  fame  Man- 
ner  as  Ptolemy  and  his  Followers  did  the  Zodiack.  _ 

Rationa'le,  an  Acccuut  or  Solution  of  lome  Opinion, 
Action,  Hypothefis,  Phaenomenon,  or  the  like,  on  Principle* 
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&a'tionale  [the  JttfTl  of  the  Hebrews]  afacerdotal  Veft- 
tnent  worn  by  the  JewiJb  High-Prieft. 

Ra'tionalness  [ '  rationalitas ,  L.]  Reafonablenefs. 

Ra'tionalist  [of  rationalis,  L.]  one  who  prefers  Rea- 
fon  before  Revelation. 

Rat io'nis  Os  [with  Anat.]  the  Bone  of  the  Fore-head, 
other  wife  called  Os  fronds,  L. 

Ra'titus  quadrans,  a  Roman  Coin  ftamp’d  with  the  Im- 
preUion  of  a  Ship,  in  Weight  four  Ounces,  L. 

Rat  Lines  “^[in  a  Ship]  thofe  Lines  which  make  the 

Ra'tlincs  3  Ladder-Steps  to  get  up  the  Shrouds  and 
Puttocks. 

Rat-tail  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe  that  has  no  Hair  up¬ 
on  his  Tail. 

To  Ra'ttle  [prob.  of  ISatoIen,  Du.  or  hjieofcan,  5^.] 
to  make  a  rattling  Noife,  to  talk  confufedly  or  fillily,  to  be 
noify. 

To  Ra'ttle  [hjteo'can,  Sax  ]  to  fcold  at,  or  rate. 

A  Meer-ra'ttle,  an  empty,  noify,  talkative  Perfon. 

Ra'ttle-S/w^  [in  Virginia,  &c.]  a  large  Snake  having  a 
Rattle  in  his  Tail,  compofed  of  Bones  inclofed  in  a  dry 
Husk  ;  but  altho’  the  Bite  of  it  is  mortal,  yet  it  never  med¬ 
dles  with  any  Thing,  unlefs  provoked. 

A  R-a'ttle  [rate!,  Du.]  a  Toy  for  a  Child. 

To  Ra'ttle  [lpoken  of  a  Goat]  to  make  a  Noife  for  De¬ 
fire  of  Copulation. 

To  Ra'ttle  in  the  Sheath\( poken  of  a  Horfe~\  who  is  faid  fo 
to  do,  when  he  makes  a  Noife  in  the  skinny  Part  of  his 
Yard. 

Rattoo'n,  a  Weft-Indian  Fox,  which  has  this  peculiar 
Property,  that  if  any  Thing  be  offered  to  it  that  has  lain  in 
Water,  it  will  wipe  and  turn  it  about  with  its  Fore-feet, 
before  it  will  put  it  to  its  Mouth. 

To  Ra'vage  [  ravager,  F.  ]  to  ranfack,  to  fpoil  or  lay 
wafte. 

Ra'vage,  Havock,  Wafte,  Spoil,  Ruin,  F. 

To  Rave  \rever,  F.]  to  talk  idly  or  madly,  to  be  light¬ 
headed. 

Ra've  Bread,  a  middle  Sort  of  Bread. 

To  Ra'vel  [of  Eabfltn,  Du.]  to  fnarl,  as  hard-twifted 
Thread  ;  alfo  to  run  out  in  Threads,  as  Knitting  and  flight- 
woven  Cloth  does. 

Ra'velins  [in  Fortif.]  Works,  confiding  of  two  Faces 
that  make  a  falient  Angle,  which  are  commonly  call’d  Half- 
Moons  by  the  Soldiers :  They  are  raifed  before  the  Courtins 
or  Counterfcarps. 

To  Ra'ven  [jise^ian,  to  devour  greedily. 

Ra'ven  [jiae^en  of  jiaepan,  Sax.  to  fnatch]  a  Bird  well 
known. 

Ra'ven  [  Hieroglyphically  ]  is  put  to  fignify  long  Life, 
and  of  one  not  given  to  change  ;  a  dead  Raven,  a  Man  dead 
in  a  very  old  Age. 

Ra've ning  [  rapine ,  F.  rapina,  L.  ]  Rapine,  greedy 
Eating. 

Ra'venous  [prob.  of  raveneux,  F.]  greedy,  gluttonous. 

Ra'venousness  [of  jiasyian,  Sax.  to  fnatch  greedily,  or 
raviffaant,  F.]  Greedinefs,  rapacious,  devouring  Appetite. 

To  Ra'vin  [of  jiaeyian.  Sax.  to  fnatch]  to  devour  or  eat 
greedily. 

Ra'vin  [of  jiaeyian,  Sax.]  Ravenoufnefs,  Milton. 

A  Ra'ving  [ reverie ,  F.]  delirious  Talking,  &c. 

To  Ra'vish  [ ravir ,  F.  of  rapere,  L  ]  to  take  or  fnatch 
away  violently  ;  alfo  to  commit  a  Rape  upon  a  Woman  ; 
alfo  to  charm  or  pleafc  exceedingly,  to  tranfport  with  Joy, 
Admiration,  &c. 

Ra'vishingness  \ravijfment,  F.] a  Ravilhing,  Charming, 
delighting  Nature  or  Quality. 

Ra'vishment  [raviJJ'ement,  F.]  the  Ravilhing  or  violent 
Deflowering  of  a  Virgin  ;  alfo  a  Tranfport  of  Joy,  Rapture. 

Ra'v  ishment  [in  Law\ ] is  the  taking  away  either  Woman 
or  an  Heir  in  Ward. 

Ra'vishment  de  Garde,  a  Writ  which  formerly  lay  for 
the  Guardian  by  Knight’s-Service  or  Soccage,  againft  one 
who  took  from  him  the  Body  of  his  Ward. 

Ravissa'nt  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  Term  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  Pofture  of  a  Wolf  half-raifed,  as  it 
were  juft  fpringing  forwards  upon  his  Prey  ;  fee 
the  Figure,  F. 

Rau'city  [ raucitas ,  L.  raucite,  F.]  Hoarfenefs. 

Rau'comen  [in  Virginia,  &c.]  a  Kind  of  Fruit  like  a 
Goofeberry.  < 

Raw  [hpeajj,  Sax.  rauto,  Du.]  fpoken  of  Meat  not 
thoroughly  cooked. 


Ra'wness  [of  hjieapney,  Sax.  or  of  rauto,  Du.]  being 
without  Skin  ;  uncook’d,  or  not  thoroughly  drefs’d  ;  alfo 
Unexperiencednefs ;  alfo  having  the  Skin  flay’d  or  rubbed 
off. 

Ray  [rayon,  F.  radius,  L.]  a  Beam  of  the  Sun  or  any 
Star.  * 

Ray  [in  a  Figurative  Sen/e]  the  Luftre  or  Brightnefs  of 
any  Thing. 

Ray  Cloth,  Cloth  that  was  never  coloured  or  dyed. 

Ray  [in  Opticks]  a  Line  of  Light  propagated  from  a  ra¬ 
diant  Point,  through  an  unrefifting  Medium,  or,  according  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  leaft  Parts  of  Light,  whether  fucceflive 
in  the  fame  Line,  or  cotemporary  in  feveral  Lines. 

Common  Ray  [in  Opticks]  is  a  Right  Line  drawn  from  the 
Point  of  Concourfe  of  the  z  optical  Axes  through  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Right  Line,  which  paffes  by  the  Center  of  the 
Apple  of  the  Eye. 

Principal  Ray  [in  Per /pel 7.]  is  the  perpendicular  Diftance 
between  the  Eye  and  the  vertical  Plane  or  Table. 

Ray  of  Refleftion,  is  the  Right  Line  by  which  the  Re- 
fleftion  is  made. 

Ray  of  Refrattion,  is  a  Right  Line  whereby  the  Ray  of 
Incidence  changes  its  Straightnefs,  or  is  broken  in  palling  thro’ 
the  fecond  Medium,  whether  it  be  thicker  or  thinner. 

Ray  of  Incidence  [in  Catoptrichs]  a  Right  Line  which 
falls  from  fome  Point  of  an  Objeft  upon  the  Surface  of  a 
Looking-Glafs,  or  Piece  of  poliihed  Metal. 

Ray  of  Incidence  [in  Dioptricks]  is  a  Ray  of  Light  that 
paffes  in  a  Right  Line,  from  a  certain  Point  in  the  vifible 
Objeft  in  one  Medium,  till  it  meets  with  a  fecond  Medium. 

To  Ray  Corn,  to  fan  it,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the 
Chaff. 

Ray  Grafs,  a  Sort  of  Grafs  or  Herb. 

Ray  [with  Botan.]  is  feveral  Semi-florets,  fet  round  a 
Disk,  in  Form  of  a  radiant  Star. 

Rays  [ natural  Philofophy]  or  Beams  of  the  Sun,  or  Rays 
of  Light,  are  [according  to  the  atomical  Hypothefis]  thofe 
very  minute  Particles  or  Corpufcles  of  Matter,  which  iffue 
continually  out  of  the  Sun,  and  thruft  on  one  another  all 
round  in  Phyfically  Ihort  Lines  (which  is  proved  to  be  the 
right  Opinion  by  many  Experiments ;)  or, 

Rays  [according  to  Des  Cartes]  are  made  by  the  Aftion  of 
the  Luminary  on  the  contiguous  aEther  and  Air,  and  fo  are 
propagated  every  Way  in  ftraight  Lines,  through  the  Pores  of 
the  Medium. 

Convergent  Rays  [in  Opticks]  are  thofe  which  going  from 
divers  Points  of  the  Objeft  incline  towards  one  and  the  fame 
Point  tending  to  the  Eye. 

Divergent  Rays  [in  Opticks]  are  thofe  Rays  which  going 
from  the  Point  of  a  vifible  Objeft  are  difperfed  and  continu¬ 
ally  depart  one  from  another,  according  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  Objeft. 

Parallel  Rays  [in  Opticks]  are  thofe  Rays  that  keep  an 
equal  Diftance  from  the  vifible  Objeft  to  the  Eye,  which  is 
fuppos’d  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the  Objeft. 

Diverging  Rays  [in  Opticks]  are  fuch  as  go  continually 
receding  from  each  other. 

Rayonn a'nt  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  darting  forth  Rays, 
as  the  Sun  does,  when  it  fhines  out.  So  a  Crofs 
Rayonnant  is  one  which  has  Rays  of  Glory  behind 
it,  darting  out  from  the  Center  to  all  the  Quarters 
of  the  Efcutcheon,  as  in  the  Figure. 

To  Ratz  out  [razor,  or  rafer,  F.  prob.  of  petit,  Gr.]  to 
fcrape  or  blot  out. 

Raze  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  raze,  or  have 
razed,  when  his  Corner-Teeth  ceafe  to  be  hollow,  fo  that 
the  Cavity,  where  the  black  Mark  was,  is  filled  up,  the  Teeth 
even,  fmooth  and  raz’d,  or  fhaved,  as  it  were,  and  the  Mark 

difappears. 

Razor?  [culter  raforius,  L.]  a  Barber’s  Knife  or  Inftru- 

Rasor_J  ment,  for  fhaving. 

Ra'zors  [with  Hunters]  the  Tulhes  of  a  Boar. 

Reach  [jiaec.  Sax.]  a  Diftance  as  far  as  a  Line  can  be 
extended,  a  Bow,  Gun,  &c.  can  carry,  or  as  a  Man  can 
come  at. 

Reach  [in  a  Metaphorical  Senfe]  Capacity  of  Mind,  Abi¬ 
lity,  Power. 

Reach  [with  Mariners]  the  Diftance  between  any  two 
Points  of  Land,  that  lie  in  a  right  Line  one  from  another. 

To  Reach  [of  Jiascan,  Sax.]  to  extend  or  ftretch  out  in 
Length,  &c- 

Re'achless  [jieaceleay.  Sax.]  negligent. 

Rea'ctxon  [in  Phy Ticks]  is  the  Aftion  whereby  a  Body 
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ailed -upon  Returns,  the  Aition  by  a  reciprbcal  one  upon 
the  Agent. 

TaRead  [of  jase-oin,  &**.]  to  read  Things,  Letters, 
(3V.  printed,  written,  or  engraven. 

To  Read  [ajvefcan,  Sax.]  to  guefs,  to  divine,  or  foretell. 

Rede  Sax.]  Counfel  or  Advice. 

Reader  [of  nx^an,  Sax.]  one  who  reads. 

Rea'dxness  [of  gejncba,  &?*.]  Preparednefs,  Prompti¬ 
tude,  £gV. 

Readings  [in  Criticifm]  as  various  Readings,  arethe  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners  of  reading  the  Text  of  Authors  in  antient 
Manufcripts,  &c.  a  Diverfity  having  arifen  from  the 
Corruption  of  Tiipe,  or  Ignorance  of  the  Copills. 

Readings  [of  Law]  Commentaries  or  Gloffes  on  the 
Law-Text,  Paflage,  or  the  like,  to  Ihew  the  Senfe  an  Au¬ 
thor  takes  it  in,  and  the  Application  that  he  conceives  to  be 
made  of  it. 

Re-admi'ssion  [of  re  and  admijjio,  L.]  an  admitting  again, 
or  the  fecond  Time. 

Ready  [r^topUD,  C.  Br.  ^ced,  £ejieb.i,  Sax.]  prepa¬ 
red  ;  alfo  prompt  or  inclined  to. 

To  make  Ready  [^ejvbian,  Sax.]  to  prepare. 

Reafa'n,  the  Banner  or  Flag  of  the  Danes,  fo  called  of 
a  jieajcan,  i.  e .  a  Raven  embroidered  on  it  by  the  Daughter 
of  King  Lodbrokm 

Reafforested,  fpoken  of  a  Forell,  which,  having 
been  dilafforelted,  is  made  a  Forell  again. 

Re-aggrava'tion  [with  Rom.  Catb.]  the  lafl  Monitory 
publilhed  after  3  Admonitions,  and  before  the  lail  Excom¬ 
munication. 

Rea'ks  [prob.  of  Jiic,  Sax.  a  Kingdom,  or  rex,  L.  a 
King]  as  to  play  Reaks,  is  to  play  mad  Pranks,  to  domineer 
or  hedlor. 

Real,  a  Spanijh  Coin.  See  Rya/. 

Re'al  [realis,  L.]  that  is  indeed  true  ;  it  is  apply’d  to  a 
Being  that  actually  exilts. 

Rea'lgal,  a  Mineral,  a  Kind  of  red  Arfenick,  differing 
from  the  Common  which  is  white,  and  from  Orpiment 
ivhich  is  yellow. 

Rea'lity  7  [realitas,  L.]  real  Exiftence,  the  Truth  of 
Rea'lnessJ-  the  Matter. 

Re'alists,  a  Seil  of  School  Philofophers,  formed  in  Op- 
pofition  to  the  Nominalifts. 

Rea'litas  [with  the  Scotifts]  a  Diminutive  of  res,  and 
is  a  Term  ufed  to  denote  a  Thing  which  may  exill  of  it  felf, 
or  which  has  a  full  and  abfolute  Being  of  it  felf,  and  which 
is  not  confidered  as  a  Part  of  any  other. 

Rea  lity  [in  Law]  is  oppofed  to  Perfonality. 

To  Re'alize,  to  render  or  caufe  a  being  real ;  to  fuppofe 
or  admit  as  a  Reality. 

To  Re'alize  [in  Commerce]  a  Term  fcarce  known  before 
the  Year  1719-  ’s  t0  convert  what  is  gotten  in  Exchange- 
Alley,  See.  in  Paper  and  imaginary  Money  into  Land ; 
Houfes,  Moveables,  or  current  Species. 

.  Realm  [royaume,  F.  of  regrnrn,  L.]  a  Kingdom,  Domi¬ 
nion,  lAc. 

Ream  [rame,  F,  riettt,  Du]  a  Bundle  of  Paper,  con¬ 
taining  twenty  Quires. 

To  Rea'n imate  [of  re,  again,  and  animare,  L.]  to  put 
into  Heart  again,  to  bring  or  come  to  Life  again. 

To  Reap  [of  jijppan,  Sax.]  to  cut  down  Corn,  &c. 

A  Reaper  [jiiyrtejt,  Sax.]  a  Labourer,  that  reaps  or 
cuts  down  Corn. 

To  Rear  up  [of  ajiejvm,  Sax.]  to  ereil  or  fet  up  an  end  ; 
alfo  to  nourilh  or  bring  up. 

Rear  [of  arriere,  F.]  the  hinder  Part. 

Rear  [Jtejie,  Sax.]  rawilh,  as  Eggs,  Meat,  £sV.  not 
fufficiently  boiled,  roalled,  &c.  alfo  thin. 

Rear  [in  Milit.  Art]  the  hindermolt  Part  of  an  Army 
or  Fleet. 

Re ar- Admiral,  is  the  Admiral  of  the  third  and  laft  Squa¬ 
dron  of  a  royal  Fleet. 

Rear -Guards,  is  that  Part  of  an  Army  which  paffes  lafl, 
following  the  main  Body  to  hinder  or  Hop  Deferters. 

Rear  -half  Files,  are  the  three  hindermolt  Ranks  of  a 
Batallion,  when  it  is  drawn  up  6  deep. 

Rear -Rank,  the  lall  Rank  of  a  Batallion  or  Squadron, 
when  drawn  up. 

To  Rear  a  Boar  [with  Hunt.]  is  to  diflodge  him. 

To  Rear  an  end  [laid  of  a  Horje]  when  he  rifes  fo  high 
before  as  to  endanger  his  coming  over,  upon  his  Rider. 

To  Re-ascend  [of  re  again,  and  afeenaere,  L]  to  afeend 
or  get  up  again. 

_  Reason,  a  Faculty  or  Power  of  the  Soul,  whereby  it 
diltinguilheth  Good  from  .Evil,  Truth  from  Fallhood  ;  or 


that  Faculty  6f  the  Soul  whereby  we  judge  of  Things  :  ;t]fo 
the  Exercife  of  that  Faculty  ;  or  it  maybe  defined  that  Prin- 
ciple_  whereby,  comparing  fevcral  Ideas  together,  v/e  draw 
Confequences  ;  alfo  Argument,  Proof,  Caufe,  Matter. 

Reason  [with  Arithmet.]  the  ratio  or  Rate  between  two 
IN  Limbers  is  a  certain  Proportion,  efpecialW  the  Quotient  of 
the  Antecedent  divided  by  the  Confequent. 

Reason  [with  Geom. ]  is  the  mutual  Habit  or  CoApari- 
fon  of  two  Magnitudes  of  the  fame  Kind  one  to  the  other, 
in  refpedt  to  their  Quantity. 

Reason  [with  Logicians]  is  a  neceffiary  or  probable  Ar¬ 
gument,  ora  proper  Anfwer  to  the  Queition,  Why  is  it  fo  ? 

Reason  [of  State ]  in  political  Affairs,  a  Rule  or  Maxim, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  which  may  be  of  Service  to  the 
State  ;  properly,  fomething  that; is  expedient  Tor  the  Imerelt 
of  the  Government ;  but  contrary  tombral  Honelly  and  Jultice. 

To  Reason  [racionari,  L.  raifonner,  F.]  to  difeourfe  up¬ 
on  or  about  a  Thing,  to  argue  or  difpute. 

Rea  son  Pieces  7  [with  Carpenters]  rather  railing  Pieces, 
Reson  Pieces  5  are  Pieces  of  Timber  which  lie  under 
the  Beams  on  the  Brick  or  Timber,  in  the  Side  of  an  Houfe. 

Reasonable  [ rationabilis ,  L.  rationable,  F.]  agreeable 
to  the  Rules  of  Reafon ;  juft,  right,  confcionable. 

Reasonable  Aid  [in  Lazv]  a  Duty  which  the  Lord  of 
the.  Fee  antiently  claimed  of  his  Tenants,  who  held  in 
Kmghrs  Service  or  Soccage,  towards  the  making  his  eldeft 
Son  a  Knight,  or  the  marrying  his  Daughter. 

Reasonableness  [of  rationabilis,  L.  raifonnable,  F.  and 
nejs]  Equitablenefs,  Jultice,  or  rational  Quality. 

Reasoning  [with  Logicians]  is  an  Aftion  of  the  Mind, 
by  which  it  forms  a  Judgment  of  feveral  others,  as  when 
we  judge  that  true  Virtue  ought  to  have  Relation  to  God, 
ana  that  the  Virtue  of  Pagans  zvas  not  true  Virtue  ;  and  it 
is  laid  to  be  the  third  of  the  four  principal  Operations  of  the 
Mind. 

To  Re-asse'mble  [rajfembler,  F.j  to  meet  together  again, 
to  fummons,  or  call  together  again. 

To  Reassign  [reajjigner,  F .]  to  affign  again. 

Re  assignation,  a  fecond  or  new  Affignation. 

To  Re-assu'me  [of  re  and  affumere]  to  retake,  to  take  up¬ 
on  one’s  felf  again.  * 

A  Re-assu'mption,  a  taking  again,  a  re-alluming. 

Reatta  chment  [in  Law]  a  fecond  Attachment  of  him, 
who  was  formerly  attach’d,  and  difmifs’d  the  Court  without 
Pay,  as  by  the  not  coming  of  the  Juftices,  or  the  like  Ca-  • 
fualty. 

To  Re-b  apti'ze  [of  re  and  baptizare,  L.]  to  baptize  again. 
To  Reba'te  [rabbatre,  F.]  to  channel,  to  chamfer;  alfo 
to  blunt,  to  check. 

To  Rebate  [in  Commerce]  to  difeount  in  receiving  Money, 
as  much  as  the  Intereft  comes  to,  for  the  Money  that  is  paid 
before  it  comes  due. 

To  Rebate  [in  Heraldry]  is  to  put  a  Mark  of  Dilhonour 
on  an  Efcutcheon. 

Reba'te  [with  Architects]  chamfering  or  fluting,  F. 
Reba'te  7  [in  Commerce]  that  which  is  abated  or 
Reba'tement  $  difeounted  on  Payment  of  ready  Money, 
before  it  becomes  due. 

Reba'tement  [in  Heraldry]  the  Diminution  of  Figures, 
in  a  Coat  of  Arms. 

Rebe'ck  [rebec]  a  Mufical  Inllrument,  having  3  Strings. 
Re'bel  [rebellis,  L.]  one  who  openly  rebels  againft  a 
Prince  or  State;  or  is  dilobedient  to  Parents  or  his  Superiors. 

Re'bel  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  one  who  wilfully  breaks  the 
Law  ;  alfo  a  Villain  who  diiobeys  his  Lord. 

To  Rebe'l  [rebellare,  L.J  to  rife  up  in  Arms,  to  revolt 
againft  one’s  lawful  Sovereign. 

Rebellion  [properly  a  renewing  the  War]  it  originally  • 
fignified  among  the  Romans  a  fecond  Refinance,  or  rifing  up 
of  fuch  as  had  been  formerly  overcome  in  Battle,  and  had 
yielded  themfelves  to  their  Subjedlion.  It  is  now  ufed  for  a 
traiterous  taking  up  Arms,  or  a  tumultuous  oppofing  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  King,  {5V.  or  fupreme  Power  in  a  Nation. 

Rebe'llious  [rebellis,  L.]  apt  to  rebel,  difobedient,  un-- 
dutiful. 

Rebellious  AJfembly,  an  Afiembly  or  gathering  of  12 
or  more  Perfons,  intending  or  going  about  of  their  own 
Authority  to  change  any  Laws,  &c.  deftroy  Inclolures, 
break  down  Banks,  to  deftroy  the  Game  in  a  Chace  or  War¬ 
ren,  to  burn  Stacks  of  Hay,  Corn,  &c. 

Rebelliousness  [of  rebellio,  L.]  Rebellion,  Difobe- 
dience,  &c. 

Rebellium  [ant.  deeds]  a- Rejoinder,  a  Replication  to  an 
Anfwer,  in  a  Court  of  Equity. 

Rebe'sk,  a  Sort  of  fine  Flouriflies  or  branched  Work  in 
Carving,  Painting,  or  Embroidery.  See  Arabesk  Work. 

b  Y  Re- 


Rebinare  tenant  [ old  Rec. ]  fignifies  to  give  a  fecond 
Stirring  or  Ploughing  to  Land,  that  lies,  fallow,  in  Order 
to  prepare  it  for  fowing  Wheat,  &c.  L. 

Rebiso'l a  [with  Cbymifts ]  a  Medicine  made  of  Urine, 
good  againft  the  Jaundice.  .  ^ 

To  Rebou'nd  [ rebondir,  F.]  to  leap  back,  to  bounce  up 
again,  as  a  Ball  does. 

To  Rebu'ff  [of  rebujfade,  F.]  to  give  a  Repulfe,  ffc. 

Rebu'ff  [rebujfade  F.j  the  Refufal  of  a  Suit  by  a  Supe¬ 
rior  to  an  Inferior  with  Scorn  ;  a  ftrong  Repulfe  or  Oppofi- 
tion.  It al.  a  rough  Denial ;  alfo  a  difdainful  or  fnappilh  An- 
fwer. 

To  Rebui'ld  [of  re  again,  and  bj^lian.  Sax.]  to  build 
again. 

To  Rebu'ke  [of  reboucber,F .]  to  reprove,  check,, chide, &c. 

Re'bus  [tm  rebus,  F.  prob.  of  rebus ,  the  Abl.  PI.  of  res, 
L.  a  Thing]  a  Name,  Device;  a  piftured  Reprefentation, 
with  Words  added  to  it;  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  make  out  any  Senfe  alone  ;  the  Words  or  Motto  explain¬ 
ing  the  Picture,  and  the  Picture  making  up  the  Defeft  of  the 
Motto  :  As  on  a  Sun-Dial,  the  Words  we  mujl,  alluding  to 
the  Dial,  die  all ;  or  as  the  Paramour  in  Cambden,  who,  to 
exprefs  his  Love  to  his  Sweet-Heart  Rofe  Hill,  had  in  the 
Border  of  his  Gown  painted  a  Rofe,  a  Hill,  an  Eye,  a  Loaf, 
and  a  Well,  which  in  the  Rebus  Language  reads  Rofe  Hill,  1 
love  well 

Re'buses  [in  Heraldry]  are  fuch  Coats  of  Arms  as  bear 
an  Allufion  to  the  Surname  of  a  Perfon,  as  3  Eagles  for  Ea- 
glejlon,  3  Cajlles  for  Cajlleton,  See.  and  fuch  Bearings  are  ve¬ 
ry  antient. 

Rebu'tter  [in  Law]  is  when  the  Heir  of  the  Donor 
impleads  the  Tenant,  alledging  the  Land  was  intail’d  to 
him,  and  the  Donee  comes  in,  and  by  Virtue  of  the  Warran¬ 
ty  of  the  Donor  repels  or  rebuts  the  Heir  :  Becaufe  tho’  the 
Land  was  entailed  to  him  ;  yet  he  is  Heir  to  the  Warranter 
likewife.  Thisis  when  a  Man  grants  Lands  fecured  to  the  Ufe 
himfelf,  and  the  Iflue  of  his  Body,  to  another  in  Fee  with 
Warranty,  and  the  Donee leafes  out  the  Land  to  a  third  Perfon. 

And  likewife  if  a  Perfon  allow  his  Tenant  to  hold  Land 
without  obliging  him  to  make  good  any  Waite,  if  after¬ 
wards  he  fues  him  for  Waite  made,  he  may  debar  him  of  this 
Aftion  by  Ihewing  the  Grant ;  and  this  is  alfo  called  a  Re¬ 
butter. 

To  Reca'll  [prob.  of  re  back  again,  and  Rallm,  Du.]  to 
call  back,  or  to  call  Home. 

To  Reca'nt  [recantare,  L.]  to  unfay,  to  recall  what  one 
has  faid  or  written  before. 

Recanta'tion,  a  recanting,  revoking,  or  unfaying. 

To  Recapa'citate  [of  re  and  capaeitas,  L.]  to  put  one 
again  into  a  Capacity  of  doing  any  Thing. 

To  Recapitulate  [recapitulare,  L.]  to  rehearfe  briefly, 
or  fum  up  the  Heads  of  a  former  Difcourfe. 

Recapitulation,  the  Aft  of  recapitulating,  L. 

Recapitulatory,  belonging  to  Recapitulation. 

Reca'ption  [in  Law]  a  fecond  Diftrefs  of  one  former¬ 
ly  dittrained  for  the  fame  Caufe,  and  alfo  during  the  Plea 
grounded  on  the  Diftrefs ;  alfo  a  Writ  lying  for  the  Party 
thus  dilirained. 

Recargazoo'n,  the  Cargo  or  Lading  of  a  Ship,  home¬ 
ward  bound. 

To  Rece'de  [recedere,  L.]  to  go  back,  to  retire,  to  de¬ 
part  from. 

Recei'pt  [reception,  or  receptio,  L.]  the  Aft  of  receiving  ; 
alfo  an  Acquittance  or  Difcharge  in  Writing,  for  Money  re¬ 
ceived  ;  alfo  a  Prefcription  or  Manner  of  making  a  Medicine 
for  the  Cure  of  fome  Difeafes. 

Receivable  [recevable,  F.]  that  may  be  received. 

To  Receive  [ recipere ,  L.  whence  recevoir,  F.]  to  take 
what  is  given,  paid  or  put  into  one’s  Hands ;  to  entertain  or 
treat,  to  lodge  or  harbour ;  alfo  to  allow  of  or  admit ;  alfo 
to  bear  or  fuffer. 

Kecv. iv EK-General  [of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancafler]  one  who 
gathers  all  the  Revenues  and  Fines  of  the  Lands  of  the  faid 
Dutchy  ;  all  Forfeitures,  Aflefsments,  £sV. 

RECEivsK-General  [of  the  Court  of  Wards]  an  Officer 
which  did  formerly  belong  to  that  Court,  which  being  now 
taken  away  by  Aft  of  Parliament,  the  Office  is  now  vacant. 

Receiver  [recevcur,  F.]  a  Perfon  who  receives.  It  is 
often  ufed  in  an  ill  Senfe,  for  one  who  takes  ftolen  Goods 
from  a  Thief,  and  conceals  them. 

Receiver  [with  Cbymijls]  a  Veflel  ufed  to  receive 
what  is  diftilled. 

Receiver  of  Fines  [in  Law]  an  Officer  who  receives  the 
Money  of  all  fuch  who  compound  with  the  King,  upon  an 
original  Writ.  * 

Receiver  [of  Mr.  Boyle's  Air-Pump,]  that  Glafs  out  of 
which  (he  Air  is  drawn,  and  within  which,  any  living  Crea¬ 


tures  or  other  Bodies  are  inclofed  for  the  making  any  Errue- 
Hments  upon  them. 

Recent  [recens,  L.]  new,  frelh,  lately  done,  or  happened. 

Re'centness  [recentia,  L.]  Newnefs, fcrV. 

Rece'ftaclk  [ receptaculum ,  L.]  a  Place  to  receive  or 
keep  Things  in ;  a  Ware-Houfe  or  Store-Houfe  ;  a  Nett  0: 

lurking  Hole  ;  alfo  an  Harbour. 

Recepta'culumo^'//  [with  An  at.]  a  Cavity  orRefervoir, 
near  the  left  Kidney,  into  which  all  the  laftenl  Veins  empty 
themfelves. 

Recepta'rii  medic's,  fuch  Perfons,  who  fet  up  for  Phyfl. 
cians,  only  upon  the  Stock  or  many  Receipts,  without  ’be¬ 
ing  able  to  give  any  Account  of,  or  Reafon  upon  their  Quali¬ 
ties  or  Efficacies. 

Receptibi'lity,  Gapablenefs  ofbeing  received,  or  of  re  ¬ 
ceiving. 

.Reception,  the  receiving  any  Thing;  alfo  the  enter¬ 
taining  a  Perfon  kindly. 

Reception  [with  Philo/.]  the  fame  as  Paffion. 

Reception  [with  Aftrol.]  a  Sort  of  accidental  Dignity 
or  Fortitude  happening  to  two  Planets,  efpecially  if  agreeable 
in  Nature,  when  they  are  received  in  each  other’s  Houfes, 
as  when  the  Sun  arrives  in  Cancer,  the  Houle  of  the  Moon  ; 
and  the  Moon  in  her  Turn  arrives  in  the  Houfe  of  the  Sun  ; 
Exaltation,  Triplicity. 

Recepti  tious  [receptitius,  L.]  receiv'd?!,  or  kept  to  one’s 
Ufe  from  another. 

Rece'ptive,  apt  or  fit  to  receive. 

Rece'ss  7  [recejfus,  L.]  a  retreating  or  withdrawing; 

1\ECE  ssion  £  alfo  a  Place  of  Retreat  or  Retirement. 

Recession  of  the  Equinoxes  [in  the  new  Afron.]  is  the 
receding  or  going  back  of  the  Equinoftial  Points  every  Year 
about  50  Seconds;  which  happens  by  Reafon  that  the  Axis 
of  the  Earth,  after  many  Revolutions  round  the  Sun,  aftually 
fwerves  from  that  Parallelifm,  which  it  feems  to  keep  with  it- 
felf  during  the  whole  Time  of  an  annual  Revolution. 

Recervoi'rs,  large  Bafons,  Citterns,  or  Receptacles  for 
Water,  F. 

To  Rech  a'ce  [recbajfer,  F.]  to  drive  back  to  the  Place 
where  the  Game  was  firtt  ftarted  or  rouzed. 

Rechange  [in  Commerce]  a  fecond  Payment  of  the  Price 
of  Exchange  ;  or  rather  the  Price  of  a  new  Exchange,  due 
upon  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  which  comes  to  be  protefted,  and 
to  be  refunded  the  Bearer  by  the  Drawer  or  Endorfer. 

Rechange  Term]  fuch  Tackle  as  is  kept  in  referve 
on  board  of  Ship,  to  ferve  in  Cafe  of  Failure  of  that  already 
in  Ufe.  y 

Recha'rce,  ofFireArms,  asaMufquet,  ftfr.  is  a  fecond 
Loading  or  Charge. 

A  Recheat  [Hunting  Term]  a  Leflbn  which  the  Hunts¬ 
man  winds  on  the  Horn,  when  the  Hounds  have  loft  their 
Game,  to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  Counter-fcent. 

Re'c  h  l  e  ss[jiecceleay,&Mr.]carelefs, negligent, improvident. 

Re'chlessness  [peccelearnejry.  Sax.]  Carlefnefs,  Neg¬ 
ligence. 

Recidiva'tion,  a  relapfing  or  falling  fick again,  L. 

Recidi'vous  [recidivus,  L.]  falling  back. 

Recidi'vus  morbus  [in  Medicine]  a  relapfing  or  falling; 
back  into  Sicknefs  again  ;  which  frequently  happens  when 
the  original  Matter,  which  remained  of  the  firtt  Dirtemper, 
begins  to  ferment  and  work  again. 

Re'cipe  [/.  e.  take]  a  Phyfician’s  Prefcription  or  Bill,  in 
which  he  direfts  the  Apothecary  what  Medicine  he  fhould 
prepare  or  compound  for  the  Patient. 

Recipia'nclk,  a  recipient  Angle,  an  Inftrument  for 
taking  the  Quantity  of  Angles ;  elpecially  in  the  making 
the  Plans  of  Fortification. 

Recipient  [recipient,  L.]  a  Receiver,  a  Veflel  for  re¬ 
ceiving  any  Thing. 

Recipient  [with  Chymifs]  a  Veflel  made  fall  or  luted  to 
the  Nofe  of  an  Alembick,  Retort,  (Ac.  to  receive  the  Mat¬ 
ter  which  is  raifed  or  forced  over  the  Head  by  Fire,  in  Dif- 
tillations. 

Reciprocal  [reciprocus,  L.]  mutual,  interchangeable, 
which  is  returned  equally  on  both  Sides,  or  aftefts  both  Par¬ 
ties  alike. 

Reciprocal  [with  Logicians]  is  applv’d  to  Terms,  which 
have  the  fame  Signification  or  are  convertible  as  Man,  and 
rational  Animal.. 

Reciprocal  Proportion  [in  Aritb.]  is  when  in  4  Num¬ 
bers  the  4th  is  lefler  than  the  2d,  by  fo  much  as  the  3d  is 
greater  than  the  ill,  and  e  contra,  as,  4,  10,  8,  5. 

Reciprocal  [in  Poetry]  is  faid  of  Verfes  that  run  th# 
lame  both  backwards  and  forwards. 

Reciprocal  Figures  [with  Geom.]  are  fuch  as  have  the 
Antecedents  and  Confequents  of  the  lame  Ratio  in  both  Fi¬ 
gures,  as  1 2,  4,  9,  3.  Rs- 


Reciprocal  [with  Gram.]  is  a  Term  apply’d  to  certain 
Verbs  and  Pronouns,  in  thofe  modern  Languages,  which  re* 
turn  or  refleft  the  Pronoun  or  Perfon  upon  himfelf. 

Reci'procalness  [reciprocatio,  L.]  Interchangeablenefs. 
Reciprocated  [reciprocatus,  L.]  mutually  interchanged, 
©r  returned  like  for  like. 

ReciprocaTion,  an  interchanging  or  returning,  L. 
Reci'proco'rnous  [reciprocornis,  L.]  that  has  Horns 
turning  backwards  and  forwards,  as  thofe  of  Rams  do. 

Reci'sion,  a  cutting  or  paring  off ;  a  difannulling  and 
making  void,  F.  of  L. 

A  Reci'tal  7  [recitatio,  L.]  the  Aft  of  reciting  a  Dif- 
^Recita'tion  3  courfe  ;  a  Relation,  Account,  Report, 
Rehcarfal,  a  Lying  without  Book. 

Reci'tative,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Recitation. 
Recitative  Mnftck,  a  Sort  of  Singing  that  differs  but 
little  from  plain  Pronunciation,  fuch  as  feme  Parts  of  the 
Liturgy  rehearfed  in  Cathedrals ;  or  after  the  Manner  that 
dramatick  Poems  are  rehearfed  on  the  Stage. 

Reci't  atif  7  [in  Mu.  Books ]  iignifies  the  Adagio  or 
Recitati'vo^  grave  Parts  in  Cantatas  Motets  and  Ope¬ 
ra’s,  Ital. 

Recitative  Style,  a  Way  or  Manner  of  Writing,  fitted 

for  Recitation. 

To  Reci'te  [ recitare ,  L.]  to  relate  or  rehearfe,  to  fay  by 
Heart  or  without  Book. 

Recito  [in  Mu.  Books ]  an  Abbreviation  of  recitativo,  Ital. 
To  Re'ckon  [rereonn,  Tent,  jreccan,  Sax.  rcffecncn. 
D.v.Jto  call  up  or  count  ;  alfo  to  eiteem  ;  to  believe  or  think. 
A  Re'ckoninc,  an  Accompt. 

Re'ckon inc  [in  Navigation ]  the  Eltimating  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Ship’s  Way,  or  of  the  Run  between  one  Place 
and  another. 

To  Re'claim  [prob.  of  re  and  clamare,  L.]  to  reduce  to 
Amendment  of  Life,  to  recall  or  return  back  from  ill  Cour- 
fes ;  to  take  up,  and  leave  off  Vices. 

To  Reclaim  [with  Falconers]  as  to  reclaim  a  Hawk,  is 
to  tame  or  make  her  gentle  ;  alfo  a  Partridge  is  faid  to  re¬ 
claim  when  fhe  calls  back  her  young  ones. 

Reclaiming  [old  Cufoms]  the  Aftion  of  a  Lord  pur- 
fuing,  profecuting,  and  recalling  his  Vaffal,  who  had  gone 
to  live  in  another  Place,  without  his  Permiffion. 
Reclamation,  a  crying  out  againft,  L. 

A  Reclina'tion,  a  leaning  backwards,  L. 
Reclina'tion  of  a  Plane  [in  Dialling]  is  the  Number 
of  Degrees  which  a  Dial- Plane  leans  backwards,  from  an 
exaftly  upright  or  vertical  Plane. 

Recli'ninc  [reclinans,  L.]  leaning  backwards. 
Recli'ning  Plane,  a  Dial-Plane,  (Ac.  that  leans  back 
when  a  Perfon  Hands  before  it. 

A  Reclu'se  [reclttfus,  L.  Ihut  up]  a  Monk  or  Nun  lhut 
up  in  a  Cell,  Hermitage,  or  religious  Houfc  or  Cloifter,  and 
may  not  ftir  out. 

Reclu'sion,  the  State  of  a  Reclufe. 

Rec°,  an  Abbreviation  of  Recitativo,  Ital. 

Reco'cnis ance  7  [in  Law]  a  Bond  or  Obligation  ol 
Reco'gnizance  3  Record,  acknowledg’d  in  fome  Court 
of  Record,  or  before  fome  Judge,  teftifying  the  Recognifor 
to  owe  to  the  Recognifee  a  certain  Sum  of  Money,  &c. 

Recocni'zance  of  A/Jize  [in  Law]  the  Verdift  of  12 
Jurors  impannelled,  when  a  Man  is  attainted  of  Diffeilin  and 
Robbery. 

To  Reco'gnise  7  [recognofccre,  L.]  to  acknowledge,  to 
To  Reco'gni'ze 3  take  Knowledge  of. 

Reco'gnisee  1  the  Perfon  to  whom  one  is  bound  in  a 
Reco'gnizee3  Recognizance, 

Reco'gnizer,  a  Perlon  who  enters  into  fuch  a  Bond  or 
Obligation. 

Re'cocnition,  Acknowledgment  ;  Examination,  Pre¬ 
view. 

Re'cocnitione  per  vim  (A  duritiem  fafta  [  in  Law]  a 
Writ  to  the  Juftices  of  the  Common  Bench  to  fend  for  a 
Record  touching  a  Recognifance,  which  the  Recognifor  af¬ 
firms  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  Hardfhip  and  Force, 
that  if  it  be  fo,  it  may  be  made  void,  L. 

Reco'gnitione  adnullando,  &c.  [in  Law]  the  fame  as 
before. 

Reco'cnitors  of  Ajfize  [  Law  Term  ]  a  Jury  impan¬ 
nelled  upon  a  Recognition  of  Aflizc. 

To  Recoi'l  [ reader ,  F.]  to  give  ground,  to  draw  or  run 
back  as  a  Gun  does. 

A  Recoil  \recul,  F.]  the  Refilition  of  a  Body,  the  Mo¬ 
tion  or  Run  that  a  Cannon  takes  backwards  when  required. 
To  Re'coin,  to  coin  over  again. 

To  Recolle'ct  [recolligere,  L.]  to  refleft  within  one’s 
felf,  to  call  a  Thing  to  Mind,  to  think  of  a  Thing. 


Recollection,  a  Mode  of  thinking,  whereby  thofe 
Ideas,  fought  after  by  the  Mind,  are  with  Pain  and  Endea¬ 
vour  brought  again  to  View. 

Re'collects,  a  Branch  of  the  Francifcan  Friars. 

To  Recomfort  [of  re  and  conforter,  F.]  to  comfoit  again, 
Milton. 

To  Re'commend  [reeommendare,  L.]  to  commit  to  one’s 
Favour,  Proteftion,  or  Care,  to  give  a  Perfon  a  good  Cha- 
rafter. 

To  Recomme'nce  [  recommcncer,  F.  ]  to  commence,  or 
begin  again,  or  a-new.  ^ 

Recomme'ndable,  that  deferves  to  be,  or  may  be  re¬ 
commended. 

Recommendation,  a  commending  or  fetting  forth  any 
Perfon  to  another. 

Recomme'ndative,  of  a  recommending  Quality,  Re¬ 
commendatory. 

Re  comm  e'nd  a  Tory,  ferving  to  recommend,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Recommendation. 

A  Re'compence  7  a  Requital,  a  Reward,  an  Amends ;  a 

A  Recompense  3  Gift  or  Advantage  arifrng  to  a  Per¬ 
fon,  on  Account  of  fome  Service  done. 

To  Re'compense  [recompcnfare,  L.]  to  requite,  to  make 
amends. 

Reconci'liaele  [ reconciliable ,  F.]  that  may  be  recon¬ 
ciled. 

Reconci'leableness  [of  reconciliable,  F.]  Capablenefs  of 
being  reconciled. 

To  Reconcile  [reconciliare,  L.]  to  make  thofe  Friends 
again  that  were  at  Variance ;  to  make  up  Differences,  to 
make  that  agree  which  feems  contrary. 

Reconciliari  \_old  Law]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Church 
which  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when  it  is  confecrated  again  after  it 
has  been  profaned  or  polluted,  by  having  been  poffeffed  by 
Pagans  or  Hereticks. 

Reconci'li atorv,  pertaining  to  Reconciliation. 

Reconciliation  7 a  Reconciling,  a  renewing  ofFriend- 

Reconci'lement  3  ihip,  a  making  thofe  Friends  which 
were  at  Variance. 

Recondi'te  [reconditus,  L.]  fecret,  fudden. 

To  Re-conduCt  [of  re  and  conduct  urn,  L.]  to  conduft,  or 
lead  back  again. 

Reco'nditory  [ reconditcrium ,  L.]  a  Store-houfe. 

To  Reconnoi'tre  [in  War]  is  to  go  to  view  3nd  exa¬ 
mine  the  Situation  of  a  Camp,  &c.  in  Order  to  make  a 
Report. 

To  Reconnoi'tre  a  Fleet  or  Ship  is  to  approach  near 
enough  to  know  of  what  Rate,  Nation,  (Ac.  it  is  of. 

To  Reconnoitre  a  Land,  (3 ’c.  is  to  obferve  its  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  find  what  Land  it  is. 

Reconve'ntion  [civil  Law]  a  contrary  Aftion  brought 
by  the  Defendant. 

To  Reco'rd  [rccordare,  L.]  to  regifter  or  enroll. 

To  Reco'rd  [fpoken  of  Birds]  is  to  begin  to  ling,  or  fo 
tune  Notes. 

A  Reco'rd  [recordum,  L.]  a  Teftimony,  Evidence,  Wit- 
nefs ;  alfo  a  publick  Aft  enrolled  ;  an  authcntick  and  un- 
controulable  written  Teftimony,  contained  in  Rolls  of 
Parchment,  and  preferved  in  Courts  of  Record. 

Reco'rda  [in  the  Exchequer]  the  Records  containing  the 
Judgments  and  Pleadings  in  Suits  try’d  before  the  Barons. 

RECo'RDARi'/hr/rtr,  a  Writ  direfted  to  a  Sheriff  to  re¬ 
move  a  Caufe  from  an  inferior  Court  to  the  King’s-Bench 
or  Common-Pleas  :  It  is  fo  named,  becaufe  it  enjoins  the 
Sheriff  to  make  a  Record  of  the  Proceedings,  and  then  to 
fend  up  the  Caufe. 

Recorda'tion,  a  Remembring,  Memory,  L. 

Reco'rder,  a  Perfon  whom  the  Mayor  or  Magiftrate  of 
any  City  or  Town  Corporate  having  Jurifdiftion,  or  a 
Court  of  Record  within  his  Precinfts,  does  affociate  with 
him,  for  their  better  Direftion  in  Matters  of  Juftice,  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  according  to  Law. 

Reco'rdo  &  proceffu,  &c.  a  Writ  to  call  a  Record  toge¬ 
ther,  with  the  whole  Proceedings  of  a  Caufe  out  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  Court  to  the  King’s-Court. 

To’Ri.co'xi.v.[recuperare,  L.  rccouvrir ,  F.]  to  get  again,  Jo 
reftore  to  Health,  to  be  on  the  mending-hand ;  alfa  Co 
repair  or  retrieve. 

Recoverable  [recouvrable,  F.]  that  may  be  recovered. 

Reco'verableness [of recouvrable,F  ■  of  recuperabilis,  L.] 
Capablenefs  of  being  recovered. 

Reco'very  [rccuperatio,  L.  recovrement,  F.]  a  regaining 
or  getting  again  ;  alfo  a  Remedy,  Help. 

Reco'very  [in  a  legal  SenJ'e]  an  obtaining  any  Thing 
by  Judgment  or  Trial  at  Law,  and  is  two-fold. 
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True,  Rcco'very  ?  [in  Law]  is  an  adtual  or  real  Reeo- 
Real  Recovery  5  very  of  any  Thing,  or  the  Value 
thereof  by  Judgment ;  as  if  a  Man  fue  for  Land  or  any 
other  Thing,  and  hath  a  Verdidt  and  Judgment  for  him. 
Feigned  J  nrrnrv-BV  7  [in  Law']  is  a  certain  Form  or 
Common  £  5  Courfe  prefcribed  by  Law  to 

be  obferved  for  the  better  alluring  of  Lands  and  Tenemehts 
to  us ;  the  Effedt  of  it  being  to  difcontinue  and  deftroy 
Eftates-Tail,  Remainders  and  Reverfions,  and  to  bar  or  cut 
oft' the  Entails  of  them. 

To  Recou'nt  [ racontare ,  Ital.  rac outer,  F.J  to  relate.  ■ 

To  Re'coupe  [recouper,  F.J  to  cut  again. 

To  Recoupe'  [in  Law ]  to  defalk  or  difcount. 

A  Re'coupe  [in  Law]  a  quick  and  lharp  Reply  to  a  pe¬ 
remptory  Demand. 

Recou'rse  [ recurfus ,  L.  recours,  F.J  Refuge,  Applica¬ 
tion,  Redrefs ;  alfoPaffage,  Return,  or  running  back. 

Re'c rent  [ recridente ,  Ital.  prob.  re-credens,  L.  believ¬ 
ing  backwards]  a  faint-hearted,  cowardly  Perfon. 

To  Recrea'te  [recreare,  L.J  properly  to  create  again  ; 

'  commonly  to  refrefh,  divert,  or  delight,  to  make  merry. 

Recrea'tion,  a  pleafing  Divertifement  after  hard  La¬ 
bour  ;  Refrelhment,  Sport,  Paftime. 

Recrea'tive,  ofa  recreating  Quality,  diverting,  plea- 
fant,  delightful,  entertaining. 

Recrea'tiveness  [of  recreatif,  F.J  recreating  Quality. 
Recrede'ntials  [of  re  and  credentia,  L.J  an  Anfwer  to 
the  credential  Letters  of  an  Ambaffador. 

Re'crement  \_recrementum,  L.  J  any  fuperfluous  Matter 
in  the  Blood  or  Body,  or  any  of  its  Parts. 

Re'crement  [in  Cbymifry ]  a  Term  ufed  when  any  Li¬ 
quor  is  diftilled  over  again  feveral  Times. 
v  -^E  crements  [in  Medicine]  fuch  Juices  as  are  feparated 
m  the  feveral  Glands  of  the  Body  for  proper  and  peculiar 
Ufes ;  as  the  Spirits,  the  Lympha,  the  Gall,  See.  thefe  are 
diftinguilhed  from  Excrements,  which  are  thruft  out  of  the 
Body,  as  of  no  farther  Ufe  to  it. 

Recrementi'tious  [recrementitius,  L.J  dreggy,  coarle. 

To  Recri'minate  [ recriminatum,  L.J  to  return  an  Ac- 
cufation  or  Reproach  ;  to  charge  one  who  accufes  one,  or  to 
lay  that  a  Perfon  accufes  one  of  to  him  that  accufes  him. 

Recrimina'tion,  an  Accufation  wherein  the  Party  ac- 
cufed,  charges  the  Accufer  with  the  fame  Fault,  or  fome  other. 

Recrimina'tor,  one  that  blames  another  that  blames 
him,  L. 

Recrudescence  [of recrudefcere,  LJ  a  growing  frelh, 
raw  or  fore  again,  a  rankling  or  feftering. 

.  Recrude'scence  [in  Medicine]  is  when  a  Difeafe  which 
is  gone  oft,  or  being  about  to  end,  begins  to  grow  worle 
again. 

Recrude'scent  [recrudefcens,  L.J  growing  frelh,  raw, 
or  fore  again. 

To  Recrui't  [ rccruter ,  F.J  to  fupply  or  fill  up;  to  re¬ 
inforce. 

Recrui't  [recrut.  F.J  frelh  Supply. 

Recrui'ts  [in  mil.  Affairs]  are  new  Men  raifed  to 
ftrengthen  the  Forces  already  a-foot,  either  to  fill  up  the 
Places  of  thofe  llain  or  Deferters,  or  augment  the  Number 
of  Men  in  a  Company. 

Re'cta  direBrix  [in  Conick  SeBions]  a  Line  made  by 
the  mutual  Interfedlion  of  the  vertical  Plane  with  that  of 
the  Bafe,  L. 

Regta'ncle  [of  reBus  right,  and  angulus,  a  Corner] 
a  right  or  ltraight  Angle  made  by  the  falling  of  one  Line, 
perpendicular  upon  another. 

Re  ctancle  [with  Geom.]  is  a  Figure  otherwife  called  a 
long  Square,  has  four  right  Sides,  and  its  two 
Oppofites  equal. 

Re'ctangled  [of  reBus  and  angulus,  L.J 
confuting  of  Right  Angles. 

Recta'ncled  Triangle,  is  a  Triangle  that  has  one  Right 
Angle.  0 

Similar  Rectangles,  are  thofe  that  have  their  Sides 

about  the  equal  Angles  proporti¬ 
onal,  that  is,  as  ab.  eh.  ad.  cf. 

Recta'ngular  [with  Geom.] 
a  Figure  is  faid  to  be  rectangu¬ 
lar,  when  one  or  more  of  the 
Angles  are  right 
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Rectancula'rity  ?  ,  ,  . 

[  Recta'ngularness  being  right-angled. 

Recta  prisa  regis  [ant.  Deeds]  the  King’s  Right  to  a 
Prize,  or  to  take  one  Butt  or  Pipe  of  Wine  before  the  Malt, 
and  another  behind  the  Malt,  as  Cultom,  for  every  Ship  load¬ 
ed  with  Wines. 

Recta  tion  [Law  Term]  a  Claim  of  Right,  or  an  Appeal 
to  the  Law,  for  the  Recovery  of  fuch  a  claimed  Right 


Re'ctifiable  [of  reBijicare,  L.J  capable  of  being  fe{ 
to  rights. 

Rectification,  a  rectifying  or  making  right,  the  reme¬ 
dying  or  redrelfing  fome  DefeCt  or  Error  either  of  Nature, 
Aft,  or  Morality. 

Rectification  [in  Chymijlry]  is  the  diftilling  any  Spirit 
over  again,  in  Order  to  render  it  more  fine  arid  pure. 

Rectification  of  Curves  [with  Matbem.  J  is  the  afiignin°- 
Or  finding  a  ltraight  Line  equal  to  a  curved  one. 

Re'ctifier,  a  Perfon  who  rectifies. 

Rectifier  [in  Navig. ]  an  Inftrument  for  determining 
the  Variation  of  the  Compafs,  in  order  to  rectify  the  Courfe 
of  a  Ship. 

_  To  Rk'ctify  [reBificare,  L.  of  reBifer,  F.J  to  fet  to 
rights  what  is  amifs  ;  to  correCt  or  mend.  '  * 

To ' Rectify  [in  Cbymifry]  is  to  diltill  any  Spirit  a  fecond 
or  third  Time,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  more  pure  State.' 

To  Rectify  a  Globe  [with  Matbem.]  is  to  bring  the  Sun’s 
Place  in  the  Ecliptick  on  the  Globe  to  the  brafs  Meridian,  lAc. 

To  Rectify  Curves  [with  Matbem.]  is  to  find  a  ltraight 
Line  equal  to  a  Curve  ;  or  a  Plane  equal  to  a  curved  Surface. 

To  Rectify  a  Nativity  [with  AJlrol.]J\s  to  bring  the  efti- 
mated  and  fuppofed  Time  of  a  Perfon’s  Birth,  to  the  real 
and  true  one. 

Rectili'neal  Angle'll °f  reBilineus  and  angulus,  L.J  an 
Rectili'near  Angle 3  Angle  confiding  of  Right  Lines. 
Recti  minores  [with  Anat. ]  two  final]  Mufcles  of  the  Head 
which  appear  both  in  Sight  at  once,  ariling  from  the  hinder 
Pan  of  the  fir  ft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  are  let  into  the 
Middle  of  the  Os  Occipitis,  in  two  lhallow  Depreffures  of 
the  faid  Bone. 

Re'ctitude  [reBitudo,  L.J  Rightnefs,  Straightnefs,  E- 
vennefs ;  alfo  Uprightnefs,  Juftice,  Honefty. 

Rectitu'diness  [old  Rec. J  Rights  or  legal  Dues,  per¬ 
taining  either  to  God  or  Man. 

Re'ctity  [reBitas,  L.J  Rightnefs,  Evennefs. 

Re'cto  [in  Law]  a  Writ  ufually  called  a  Writ  of  Right, 
of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  that  whereas  other  Writs  in  real  Acti¬ 
ons  are  only  to  recover  the  Pofleflion  of  Land,  &c.  in 
Queftion,  loft  by  the  Plaintiff  or  his  Anceftors,  this  aims  to 
recover  both  the  Seilin  thus  loft  and  the  Property  of  the 
Thing  ;  fo  that  both  Rights  are  here  pleaded  together  ;  that 
of  the  Property  and  that  of  the  Pofleflion. 

Recto  de  advocatione  ec cleft  a,  a  Writ  of  Right,  lying 
where  a  Man  has  Right  of  Advowfon,  and  the  Incumbent 
dying,  a  Stranger  reprefents his  Clerk  fo  the  Church,  and  he 
not  having  brought  his  ACtion  of  quare  impedit.  See.  within 
6  Months  has  fuffered  the  Stranger  to  ufurp  upon  him,  L.  3 
Recto  de  dote  [in  Law J  a  Writ  of  Right  of  Dowery, 
which  lies  for  a  Woman,  who  has  received  Part  of  her 
Dowery,  and  proceeds  to  demand  the  Remnant  in  the  fame 
Place  againft  the  Heir,  L. 

Recto  de  dote  unde  nihil.  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  of  Right, 
which  lies  where  the  Husband  having  divers  Lands  and  Te¬ 
nements  has  allured  no  Dowery  to  his  Wife,  and  Ihe  is  there¬ 
by  driven  to  fue  for  her  Thirds,  againft  the  Heir  or  his  Guar¬ 
dian,  L. 

Recto  de  rationabili  parte  [in  Law]  a  Writ  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  Privies  in  Blood,  lAc.  for  a  Copartner  to  recover 
his  Share,  as  Brothers  in  gavel  Kind,  &c.  L. 

Recto  de  cuftodia  terra  beradis,  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ 
for  a  Guardian  in  Soccage,  or  appointed  by  the  Will  of  the 
Anceftor,  againft  a  Stranger  who  enters  upon  the  Land  and 
takes  the  Body  of  the  Heir,  L. 

Recto  quando  dorninus'  remift  [in  Law]  is  a  Writ  of 
Right  in  Cafe  a  Lord  in  whofe  Signiory  the  Land  lies,  re¬ 
mits  the  Caufe  to  the  King’s  Court,  L. 

Rectc  fur  difclaimer  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  where 
a  Lord  in  the  Court  of  common  Pleas  does  avow  upon  his 
Tenant,  and  his  Tenant  difclaims  to  hold  of  him  upon 
which  Difclaimer  he  lhall  have  this  Writ. 

Rector  a  Governour  or  Ruler;  alfo  the  Parfon  of  a  Parifli 
Church,  whofe  Office  is  to  take  care  of  the  Souls  of  his  Pa- 
rifhioners,  to  preach,  to  adminifter  the  Sacrament,  &c.  alfo 
the  Chief  of  a  foreign  Univerfity,  or  of  a  Convent  of 
Jefuits  ;  alfo  the  Principal  or  Head  of  a  College  in  England. 

Recto'ria  l,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Redtor  or  Reftory. 

Rectory  [rcBoria,  LJ  a  Parilh-Church,  Parfonage  or 
fpiritual  Living,  or  Parfonage,  with  all  its  Rights,  Glebes, 
Tithes,  SAc. 

-Rectum  [old  Writ.]  a  Trial  at  Law,  or  in  common 
Courie  of  Law. 

Rectum  intefinum  [in  Anat.]  the  ftraight  Gut,  which 
begins  at  the  firft  V ertebra  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  defeends 
dircdlly  to  the  End  of  the  Rump,  or  the  utmoft  End  of  the 

Spina  Dorfi ,  L. 
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Rectus  abdominis  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  lower  Bel¬ 
ly,  which  arifes  from  the  Sternum  and  the  Extremity  of  the 
laft  two  Ribs,  and  goes  ftraight  down  to  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Abdomen  to  be  inferted  in  the  Os  Pubis,  L. 

Re'ctus,  a,  um,  right,  ftraight,  L. 

Rectus  in  curia  [i.  e.  Right  in  the  Court ]  fignifies  a  Pri- 
foner  who  (lands  at  the  Bar,  and  no  Man  objefts  any  Thing 
againft  him;  alfo  one  who  has  reverfed  an  Outlawry. 

Rectus  femoris  [ Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg,  which 
arifes  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Ilium,  and 
defending  between  the  2  Vajli  is  inferted  into  the  Patella,  L. 

Rectus  internus  capitis  major  [Anat. ]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles 
which  arife  from  the  fore  Part  of  the  five  interior  tranverfe 
Proceftes  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  near  its  great 
Hole,  L. 

Rectus  internus  minor  {Anat.]  a  Mufcle  which  lies  on 
the  fore  Part  of  the  firft  Vertebra  on  the  back  Part,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  interior  Appendix  of  the  Os  Occipitis,  under 
the  former,  L. 

Rectus  lateralis  capitis  {Anat.]  a  Pair  of  fliort,  thick, 
fiefhy  Mufcles,  arifing  from  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  Proceftes  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  whence  it 
afcends  and  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Occipitis. 

Rectus  major  [ Anat .]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Head,  inferted  in 
the  hinder  Part  of  the  Os  Occipitis,  L. 

Rectus  mufculus  {  Anat.]  one  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen, 
fo  called  from  the  Uprightnefs  of  its  Pofition.  It  helps  to 
drive  out  the  Ordure  and  Urine,  by  prefling  the  Belly. 

Rectus  palpebue  {Anat.] a  Mufcle  arifing  from  the  Bottom 
of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  whofe  Ufe  is  to  lift  up  the  Eye¬ 
lid,  L. 

Recu'mbency  [of  recumbere ]  a  relying  or  depending 

upon. 

Recu'mbent  [ recumbens ,  L.]  in  a  lying  Pofture ;  lying 
along. 

Recu'mbentness  the  relying  or  depending  upon.. 
Recu'peratory  [recuperatorius,  L.J  of,  or  pertaining  to 
a  Recovery. 

Ta  Recur  [ recurrere ,  L.]  to  run  back,  to  return. 
Recu'rrency  [of  recurrent,  L.]  the  running  back,  or 
returning. 

Recurrent  Verfes,  Verfes  that  read  the  fame  backwards 
as  they  do  forwards,  as,  Roma  tibi  fubito,  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Recurrent  Nerves  [with  Anat.]  Nerves  arifing  from  the 
Par  vagurn,  and  that  diftribute  feveral  Branches  to  the  La¬ 
rynx,  to  aflift  in  the  Modulation  and  Formation  of  the  Voice. 
Recursion,  a  running  back,  L. 

Recurva'tion,  a  bending  backwards,  L. 
Recu'rvedness  ?  {recurvitas,  L.]  a  being  bent  back- 
Recu'rvity  5  wards. 

Recusancy  [of  recufare,  L.  to  refufe]  Non-Conformity, 
die  State  of  Recufants. 

Recu'sants  [ recufantes ,  L.]  Perfons  who  refufe  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  King’s  Supremacy  ;  properly  Roman  Catho- 
licks,  who  refufed  to  fubmit  ;  but  it  has  been  extended  to 
comprehend  all  who  feparate  from  the  eftablifhed  Church  of 
"England,  of  whatfoever  Seft  or  Opinion. 

Recusa'tion  [in  Lazv]  an  Aft  whereby  a  Judge  is  de- 
Cred  to  refrain  from  judging  fome  certain  Caufe,  on  Account 
of  his  Relation  to  one  of  the  Parties,  of  fome  Enmity,  iA c. 
Recu'ssable  {recujfabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  beaten  back. 
Recursion  {recujfus,  L]  a  (haking  or  beating  back. 

Red  [rijunD,  C.  Br.  jiCo,  Sax.]  a  lively  Colour,  refem- 
bling  Fire,  one  of  the  Ample  or  primary  Colours  of  natural 
Bodies,  or  rather  of  the  Rays  of  Light. 

Red -Book  [of  the  Exchequer]  an  antient  Manufcript  Vo- 
!ume,  wherein  are  regifterM  the  Names  of  thofe  who  held 
.Lands  per  Baroniam,  in  the  Time  of  King  Henry  Il.  and 
alfo  it  contains  feveral  Things  before  the  Conquell.  It  is  in 
the  keeping  of  the  King’s  Remembrancer . 

■  Red -Gum,  a  Diitemper  very  frequent  in  new-born 
Children. 

Red -Shank  [Jie'o-ycanca,  S/W-]  a  Bird. 

Red -Start  [jteto-yteJVC,  Sax.]  a  Bird. 

Red -Streak  [ped-ycRice,  Sax.]  an  Apple. 

Red -Water  [in  Hor/es]  a  Sort  of  Moifture,  lfluing  from 
a  Wound  or  Sore. 

To  R  e  v-Shire  ?  [with  Smiths]  fpoken  of  aPiece  of  Iron 
TcRed-Sw  5  in  their  Fire,  that  is  heated  too  much,  fo 
that  it  breaks  or  cracks  under  the  Hammer,  while  it  is 
working,  between  hot  and  cold. 

Redargu'tion,  a  difproving  or  confuting,  L ^ 
Redde'ndum  [/.  c.  to  be  yielded  or  paid}  a  Claufe  gene- 
rally  ufed  in  Leafcs,  &c.  whereby  the  Rent  is  refereed  to 
the  Lea  (Tor,  L. 


RedMTa'rium  {old  Writ]  a  Book  or  Roll,  a  Rental,  in 
which  the  Rent  and  Services  of  a  Manour  or  other  Services 
are  fet  down. 

Reddita'riUs  {old  Writ.]  a  Renter, a  Tenant, 

Reddi'tion,  a  giving  again  or  reftoring,  the  Surrender, 
or  furrendering  of  a  Place. 

Reddition  [in  Lazv]  a  judicial  Acknowledgment,  that 
the  Land  or  Thing  in  Queftion  belongs  to  the  Demandant. 

Re'dditive  {reddithus,  L  ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Reddi¬ 
tion. 

Redditus,  Revenue,  Rent,  L. 

Redditus  ajjifus,  a  Set  or  Handing  Rent,  L. 

Reddle  £  red  Chalk,  a  red  Foflil-Stone,  ufed  by  Painters. 

Ruddle  j  in  making  Craons,  lAc. 

Rede  [jiebe,  Srf*.]  Advice,  Counfel. 

To  Redeem  {re Ji mere,  L.j  to  buy  off,  to  purchafe  again, 
to  recover. 

Redee'mable,  that  may  be  redeemed. 

Redee'mables,  Lands,  Funds,  (Ac.  fold,  with  a  Re- 
fervation  of  the  Equity  of  Redemption. 

Redeemableness  Capablenefs  of  being  redeemed. 

Redee'mer  [ reaemptor ,  L.]  a  Ranfomer,  a  Deliverer,  a 
Saviour. 

To  Redeli'ver  [of  re  again,  and  delivrer,  F.]  to  deliver 
again,  or  back,  to  give  up  again. 

To  Re-demand  {redemander,  F.]  to  demand,  ask,  or  re¬ 
quire  again. 

Redemption  [in  Lazv]  a  Faculty  or  Right  of  re-entering 
upon  Lands,  &c.  that  have  been  fold  and  afiign’d,  tAc.  up¬ 
on  re-imburftng  the  Purchafe-Money  with  legal  Colls. 

Redemption,  a  ranloming  or  delivering  ;  a  Purchaftng 
the  Freedom  of  another  from  Bondage,  F.  of  L. 

Rede'mptional  {redemptionalis,  L.J  of,  or  pertaining 
to  redeeming. 

Rede'mptions  {ant.  Lazv  Writ  ] grievous  Mulfts  impofed, 
by  Way  of  Commutation,  for  the  Head,  or  Life  of  the  De¬ 
linquent. 

Redhibi'tion  {Civil  Lazv]  anAftionina  Court,  where¬ 
by  to  annul  the  Sale  of  fome  Moveable,  and  to  oblige  the 
Seller  to  take  it  back  again,  upon  the  Buyer’s  finding  it  da¬ 
maged. 

Redevable,  indebted,  obliged,  or  beholding  to,  F. 

Redi'culus,  a  certain  imaginary  Deity  worfhipped  by 
the  Romans,  for  frighting  Hannibal  from  Rome. 

To  Redintegrate  {redintegrare,  L.]  to  reftore  or  make 
new,  to  begin  a-frefh. 

Redintegration,  a  making  whole  again,  a  renewing,  L. 

Redintegration  [in  Civil  Lazv]  the  Aftion  of  reltor- 
ing  a  Perfon  to  the  Enjoyment  of  a  Thing,  whereof  he  had 
been  illegally  difpoffefs’d. 

Redintegration  [in  Chymiftry]  is  the  reftoring  of  any 
mixt  Body  or  Matter,  whofe  Form  has  been  deftroyed  by 
Calcination,  Corrofton,  (Ac.  into  its  former  Nature  and 
Conftitution, 

Redissei'sin,  a  fecond  Difieifin. 

Reditta  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  to  repeat,  Ital. 

Redi'tuaries,  a  Seft  of  Religion,  a  Branch  of  the 
Francifcan  Friars. 

Redmans.  See  Rod  Knights. 

Re  doljence  7r0f  redolentia,  L.j  Sweetnefs  of 

Re  dolency  >LSmell  p 

Re  dolentness  3 

Re'dolent  {redolens,  L.]  yielding  a  fweet  Smell  or  Scent. 

To  Redou'ble  {redoubler,  F. of  reduplicare,  L.J  to  double 
again,  to  encreafe,  to  come  again  with  greater  Force. 

Redou'bling  {redoublement,  F.  reduplicatio,  L]  a  doub¬ 
ling  again. 

Redou'btable  {redoubtable,  F.]  much  feared. 

Redou'bted  {redoute,  F.]  dreadful,  much  feared. 

Redou'bts  [in  Fortificat.]  fmall  Forts  of  a  fquare  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  have  no  Defence  but  in  the  Front. 

To  Redou'n  d  {redundare,  L.  redonder,  F.]  to  abound  over 
and  above ;  to  be  fuperfluous;  alfo  to  turn  to,  or  light  upon. 

To  Redre'ss  {redrejfer,  F.j  to  fet  to  rights  again,  to  reform 
Abufes,  to  remove  Grievances. 

Redress,  a  fetting  to  Rights  again ,  Amends,  lAc. 

To  Redre'ss  a  Stag  [ Hunting  Term]  to  put  him  oil  Jus 

Redu'bbers  {Lazv  Term]  are  fuch  as  buy  ftolen  Cloth, 
knowing  it  to  be  ftolen,  and  turn  it  into  fome  other  Form  or 
Colour,  that  it  may  not  be  known.  _ 

To  Redu  ce  {reducere,  L.J  to  bring  back,  to  reftore,  to 
fubdue,  to  bring  under  Subjeftion  ;  to  bring  or  turn  into. 

Reducible  {reducibilis,  F.]  that  may  be  re.duced. 
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IIedu'cibleness,  Capablenefs  of  being  reduced. 

Redu'cing  Scale ,  a  Mathematical  Inftrument,  to  reduce 
a  Map  or  Draught. 

Reduct  [in  Carpentry]  a  Quirk  or  little  Place  taken  out 
of  a  larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  regular  ;  alfo  for 
lome  other  Conveniences,  as  Cabinets,  Sides  of  Chimnies, 
Alcoves. 

Redu'ct  [among  Chymifis]  a  Powder  by  which  calcined 
Metals  and  Minerals  are  reduced  again  to  their  Regulus  or 
pure  Subftance. 

A  Reduct  [redu£us,L.] an  advantageous  Place,  intrench’d 
and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Camp  by  a  Fofs,  for  an 
Army  ro  retire  to,  in  Cafe  of  a  Surprize. 

Reduction,  a  reducing  or  bringing  back,  F.  of  L. 

Reduction  [in  Arithm.]  is  the  reducing  of  Money, 
Weights,  and  Meafures,  &c.  into  the  leaft  or  greateft  Parts, 

Reduction  afcending  [in  Arithm. ]  is  the  reducing  a  low¬ 
er  Denomination  into  an  higher,  as  Farthings  into  Pence, 
Pence  into  Shillings,  Shillings  into  Pounds,  and  the  like  in 
Weights. 

Reduction  defending  [in  Arithm.']  is  reducing  a  higher 
Denomination  into  a  lower,  as  Pounds  into  Shillings,  Shil¬ 
lings  into  Pence,  Pence  into  Farthings. 

Reduction  [with  Afirsn.]  is  the  Difference  between 
the  Argument  of  Inclination  and  the  eccentrical  Longi¬ 
tude,  i.  e.  the  Difference  of  the  two  Arches  of  the  Orbit, 
and  the  Ecliptick  comprehended  between  the  Node  and  the 
Circle  of  Inclination. 

Redu'ction  of  Equations  [in  Algebra ]  is  the  clearing 
them  from  all  fuperfluous  Quanties,  and  bringing  down  the 
Quantities  to  their  loweft  Terms,  and  feparating  the  known 
Quantities  from  the  unknown,  till  at  length  only  the 
Icnown  Quantity  is  found  on  one  Side,  and  the  unknown 
on  the  other. 

Reduction  of  a  Figure,  Defign,  or  Draught,  See.  is  the 
making  a  Copy  thereof,  either  larger  or  fmaller  than  the 
Original. 

Redu'ction  [in  Surgery ]  an  Operation,  whereby  a 
diflocated,  luxated,  or  fra&ured  Bone  is  reftored  to  its  pro¬ 
per  Place. 

Redu'ctive,  ferving  to  reduce. 

Redundancy  [ redundantia ,  L.]  an  overflowing,  abound¬ 
ing  or  exceeding.  Superfluity. 

ReduNdant  [ redundans ,  L.J  overflowing,  abounding, 
exceeding,  fuperfluous. 

Redu'ndant  Hyberbola,  a  Curve  of  the  higher  Kind,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  exceeds  the  Conick  Sedlion  of  that  Name 
in  the  Number  of  its  Hyperbolical  Legs;  it  being  a  triple 
Hyperbola  with  fix  Hyperbolical  Legs. 

Redu'ndant  Nouns  [with  Grammar.]  Nouns  which 
have  a  Number  or  particular  Cafe  more  than  is  ufual. 

Redu'ndantness  [  redundantia ,  L.  ]  Overflowingnefs, 
Superfluity. 

Fo  Reduplicate  [  reduplicatum,  L.  ]  to  double  over 
again. 

Redu'plicate  Pronouns  [with  Gram]  fuch  as  I my  felf, 
thou  thy  felf,  he  himjelf,  &c. 

Redu’plication,  a  Redoubling,  L. 

Redu'plication  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure,  when 
one  Part  of  a  Verfe  or  Sentence  ends  in  the  fame  Word  with 
which  the  following  begins. 

Redu'plicative  [reduplicatif,  F.]  doubling  again,  re¬ 
peating. 

Redu'plicative  Propofitions  [with  Logicians]  are  fuch 
in  which  the  Subject  is  repeated,  as.  Men,  as  Men,  are 
rational. 

Ree  [in  Portugal]  a  fmall  Coin,  40  of  which  are  equal  to 
6  Pence  Engli/h. 

Reed  [hjieoS,  Sax.]  the  long  Grafs  that  grows  in  Fens 
and  watery  Places. 

Reed,  a  JcwiJh  Meafure  of  3  Yards  and  3  Inches. 

7 0  Re-e'dify  [ re-edifier ,  F.  of  re  again,  and  cedificare  to 
build,  L.]  to  re-build  or  build  up  again. 

Re  eft  [with  Mariners]  Part  of  *  Sail  that  is  taken  up,  as 
when,  in  a  great  Gale  of  Wind,  they  roll  up  Part  of  the  Sail 
below,  to  make  it  narrower,  and  not  to  draw  too  much 
Wind  :  This  taking-up  or  contradting  is  called  Reefing. 

Reeft  Fop-mafi  [with  Mariners]  when  a  Top-malt  that 
having  been  fprung,  is  crack’d,  or  almoft  broken  in  the 
Cap,  the  lower  Piece  that  was  almoft  broken  being  cut  off, 
the  other  Part,  being  fet  again,  is  called  a  Reeft  Fop-mafi. 

Reek  [jiecan,  &«.]  to  call  forth  a  Steam,  Vapour,  or 
Smoak. 

Reek  Stavel,  a  Frame  of  Wood  fet  on  Stones.,  on  which 
a  Mow  of  Hay,  Corn,  £5 V.  is.  railed. 


A  Reek  [jiec,  Sax.]  a  Steam  or  Vapour. 

A  Reek  [hjieac,  Sax.]  a  Heap  or  Mow  of  Hay,  &c. 

Fo  Re-enter  [of  re  and  intrare,  L.  rentrer,  F.]  to  enter 
upon  or  take  Poffelfion  of  again. 

Re-entry  [in  Law]  a  refuming  and  retaking  that  Pof¬ 
feflion  that  had  lately  been  foregone. 

Fo  Re-e'stablish  [of  re  mhfiabilire,  L.]  to  eftablilh  or 
fettle  again. 

Fo  Reel  [prob.  q.  to  roll]  to  ftagger. 

A  Reel  [  jteal,  Sax.]  a  Sort  of  Wheel  for  winding  Yarn, 
&c.  into  Skains. 

Re-entry  [of  rentrer,  F.]  entring  again. 

Re-esta'blishment  [ retablijfement,  F.  ]  a'n  eftablilhing 
again. 

Fo  Reeve  [with  Sailors]  is  to  draw  a  Rope  thorough  * 
Block,  to  run  up  and  down. 

Reeve  [  yene yn,  Sax.  ]  the  Bailiff  of  a  Franchife  or 
Manour. 

Fo  Re-exa'mine  [of  re  and  examinare,  L.]  to  examine* 
fecond  Time. 

Re-examina'tion,  a  fecond  Examination. 

Re-exte'nt  [  in  Law  ]  a  fecond  Extent  made  upon 
Lands  or  Tenements,  upon  Complaint  made  that  the  firlt 
Extent  was  partially  executed. 

Refe'ction,  a  refrefhing,  a  Meal  or  Repaft,  L. 

Refe'ctives  [with  Phyfi]  Medicines  which  refrefhand 
renew  Strength. 

Refe'ctory  ?  [refeliorium,  L.]  a  Dining-Room;  a 

Refe'ctuary  f  Room  in  a  Monaltery,  where  the  Friars 
or  Nuns  eat  together. 

Fo  Refe'l  [refellere,  L.]  to  difprove  by  Argument ;  to 
confute. 

Fo  Refe'r  [referre,  L.]  to  fend  back,  to  diredl  to  a  Paf- 
fage  in  a  Book  ;  alfo  to  leave  to  one’s  Judgment  or  Deter¬ 
mination  ;  alfo  to  put  a  Bufinefs  into  the  Hands  of  another,  in 
order  to  be  confidered  or  managed. 

Refe'ree,  an  Arbitrator  to  whom  a  Law-Bufmefs,  ox 
or  any  Matter  in  Difference,  is  referred. 

Reference  [in  Writing,  &c.]  a  Mark  which  relates  to 
another  fimilar  one  in  the  Margin,  or  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Page,  where  either  fomething  omitted  in  the  Text  is  added, 
&c.  or  fome  Author,  &c.  is  quoted. 

Refere'nDary  [ant.  Cuftoms]  an  Officer  who  exhibited 
the  Petitions  of  the  People  to  the  King,  and  acquainted  the 
Judges  with  his  Commands. 

Refe'rrible,  that  may  be  referred  to. 

Fo  Refi'ne  [r  affine  r,  F.]  to  make  finer,  to  purge  and  pu¬ 
rify,  by  drawing  Liquors  off  from  the  Lees,  or  Metals,  by 
melting. 

Fo  Refine  upon,  to  handle  nicely,  to  make  critical  Re¬ 
marks. 

Refi'nement,  a  purifying  or  being  purified. 

Refi'ning,  the  Art  of  feparating  other  Metals, 

&c. 

from  Gold  and  Silver,  alfo  the  clearing  any  Matter  from  Im¬ 
purities. 

Fo  Refi’t  a  Ship  [of  re  again,  and  fit]  to  repair  it  and 
make  it  fit  to  put  to  Sea  again. 

Fo  Refle'ct  [ refiellere ,  L.]  to  beat  or  fend  back  Light 
or  Heat ;  to  return. 

Fo  Refle'ct  upon  a  Perfon,  is  to  fpeak  ill  of  him,  to  cen- 
fure  or  reproach. 

Fo  Reflect  upon  a  Fhing,  is  to  confider  ferioufly  of  it. 

Refle'ct  ion  7  a  beating  or  returning  back ;  alfo  Confide- 

Reflexion  5  ration.  Meditation;  alfo  Ccnfure,  Re¬ 
proach,  or  Abufe. 

Reflection,  it  is  related  that  Pythagoras  could  write 
what  he  pleafed  on  a  Glafs,  and,  by  the  Refleftion  of  the 
fame  Species,  would  make  thofe  Letters  appear  upon  the 
Circle  of  the  Moon,  fo  plain  as  to  be  read  by  any  Perfon, 
fome  Miles  diftant  from  him.  Cornelius  Agrippa  affirms  the 
Pofiibility  of  it,  and  that  the  Method  of  performing  it  was 
known  to  himfelf  and  others. 

Reflection  [in  the  Pythag.  and  Copernican  Syftem]  is 
the  Diftance  of  the  Pole  from  the  Horizon  of  the  Disk; 
which  is  the  fame  Thing,  as  the  Sun’s  Declination  in  the 
Ptolemaick  Hypothefis. 

Reflection  of  the  Rays  of  Light  [in  Opticks]  is  a  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Rays,  whereby,  after  impinging  on  the  folid  Parts 
of  Bodies,  or  rather  after  a  very  near  Approach  thereto, 
they  recede  or  are  driven  therefrom. 

Reflection  [in  Catoptricks]  is  the  Return  of  a  Ray  of 
Light  from  the  polifhed  Surface  of  a  Looking-Glafs  or  Mir- 
rour,  driven  thence  by  fome  Power  reliding  therein. 
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Reflection  [in  Mechanicks]  is  the  Turn  or  regreffive 
Motion  of  a  Moveable,  occafioned  by  the  Refiftance  of  a 
Body,  which  hindered  its  purfuing  its  former  Direftion. 

Reflection  [in  Metaph.]  is  that  Notice  the  Mind  takes 
of  its  own  Operations,  and  the  Manner  of  them,  by  Rea- 
fon  whereof  there  come  to  be  Ideas  of  thofe  Operations  in 
the  Underftanding,  Mr.  Locke. 

Ray  of  Reflection  ?  is  that  by  which  the  Reflection  is 

Reflect-J2(7))  C  made  upon  the  Surface  of  a  re¬ 

flecting  Body. 

Reflection  of  the  Moon  [. Aflron .]  is  her  third  Inequa¬ 
lity  of  Motion,  the  fame  as  her  Variation. 

Reflecting  Dials'?  are  fuch  as  are  made  by  a  little  Piece 

Refle'xive  Dials  3  of  Looking-Glafs  Plate,  fo  placed 
as  to  refleCl  the  Rays  ot  the  Sun  on  the  Top  of  the  Cieling, 
CgV.  where  the  Dial  is  drawn. 

Reflex  ?  [in  Painting]  is  underftood  of  thofe  Places  in 

Reflect  5  a  Picture,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  illuminated 
by  a  Light  reflected  by  fome  other  Body,  reprefented  in  the 
fame  Piece. 

Reflexibi'lity  ?  Capablenefs  of  being  reflected,  or 

Refle'xibleness  5  that  Property  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
whereby  they  are  difpofed  to  be  reflected. 

Refle'xive,  capable  of  reflecting,  apt  to  beat  or  turn 
back. 

Reflore'scence  [of  reflorefeere ,  L.]  a  beginning  to 
flourifh  or  bloflom  again. 

To  Reflow  [refluere,  L.]  to  flow  back,  or  again. 

Re'fluent  [refluent,  L.]  reflowing,  flowing  back. 

Re'flux  [refluxus,  L.]  a  flowing  back,  the  ebbing  of  the 
Sea  or  Tide. 

Refocilla'tion,  a  refrelhing,  a  comforting,  reviving, 
cr  cherifhing. 

To  Refo'rm  [reformare,  L.]  to  put  into  the  old  Form  or 
into  a  better  Form  ;  to  take  up  or  leave  off  following  ill 
Courfes,  and  follow  an  orderly  Way  of  Living. 

To  Reform  [in  Milit.  Affairs ]  is  to  reduce  a  Body  of  Men, 
either  by  disbanding  the  Whole  and  incorporating  the  Soldi¬ 
ers  into  other  Regiments  or  Companies,  or  only  breaking  a 
Part  and  retaining  the  reft. 

Refo'rm,  Reforming,  Reformation;  alfo  a  Re-eftabhfh- 
xnent  or  Revival  of  a  former  neglefted  Difcipline  ;  alfo  a 
Correflion  of  reigning  Abufes  ;  alfo  a  disbanding  fome  Part 
of  an  Army. 

Reforma'do,  a  reformed  Officer,  or  one  whofe  Compa¬ 
ny  or  Troop  is  fupprefled  in  a  Reform,  and  he  continued 
either  in  whole  or  half  Pay,  he  doing  Duty  in  the  Regi¬ 


ment.  „  _  ,  , 

Reforma'do  [in  a  Ship  of  War ]  a  Gentleman  who 
ferves  as  a  Voluntier,  in  order  to  gain  Experience,  and  luc- 
ceed  the  principal  Officers.  c 

Reformation,  the  Time  of  the  firft  Eftablifhment  of 
the  Reformed  or  Proteftant  Religion.  . 

Right  of  Reformation,  a  Right  which  the  Princes  of 
Germany  claim  to  reform  the  Church  in  their  Territories, 
as  being  inverted  with  the  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal 

P°Ref*orma'tion,  the  Aft  of  Reforming,  an  Amendment  of 
Manners,  Errors,  or  Abufes.  A  . 

Reformation  [ Hieroglyph .]  was  by  the  Antients  repie- 
fented  by  a  Pbenix ,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  another 
rifet  out  of  her  Afhes,  after  flie  hath  been  confumed 

by  the  Sun-Beams.  .  , 

Reformed  [reforme,  F.  reformats,  L.]  formed  agam, 

mended,  &c. 

The  Refo'rmed,  a  Name  given  to  the  Proteftants  of  the 


reformed  Religion. 

Refo'rmer,  a  Perfon  who  reforms.  _ 

Refo'rm ist,  a  Monk,  whofe  Difcipline  or  Rules  have 

been  reformed.  ,  ,  . 

To  Refra'ct  [refraftum  of  refrangere,  L.]  to  beat  back 

again,  to  refill.  „  . 

Re'f  r  act  a  R  y  ?  [  refraftarius ,  L.  ]  obftinate,  unruly, 

Refracto'ry  5headftrong,  wilful. 

Refra'ctariness  [of  refrallarius,  L.]  Obftmacy, 
Headftrongnefs,  a  Refilling  to  be  ruled,  &c. 

Refra'cted  [refrattusy  L.]  broken  or  beat  back  again. 
Refracted  Angle  [in  Opt  ids]  the  Angle  which  is  con¬ 
tained  between  the  refrafted  Ray  and  the  Perpendicular. 

Refracted  Dials,  are  fuch  as  fliew  the  Hours  by  Means 
of  fome  refrafting  tranfparent  Fluid,  or  fuch  Dials  as  are 
drawn  in  a  Concave  or  hollow  Bowl,  fo  that  the  Houi- 
Lines  may  fliew  the  true  Hour,  when  the  Bowl  is  full  of 
Water,  or  fome  other  Liquor.  .  ' 

Refraction  [in  Dioptricks]  is  the  Variation  of  a  Ra> 


of  Light  from  that  right  Line  in  which  its  Motion  would 
have  continued,  were  it  not  for  the  Refinances  made  by  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Medium,  thro’  which  it  pafles  fo  as  to  hin¬ 
der  its  ftraight  Courfe,  and  turn  it  afide. 

^  Refraction  [in  Mechanicks]  is 

the  Deviation  of  the  moving 

Body  from  its  different  Courfe,  by 
Reafon  of  the  different  Denfity  of  the 
Medium  it  moves  in  ;  or  a  Flexion 
and  Change  of  Determination, 
occafioned  by  a  Body’s  falling 

obliquely  out  of  one  Medium  into 
another  of  a  different  Denfity. 

A  Balias  Amoving  in  the  Air  into 
the  Line  A  B,  and  falling  obliquely 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  G  D  does  not  proceed  ftraight 
to  E,  but  deviates  or  deflefts  to  B  again;  and  if  the  Ball, 
moving  in  the  Water  in  the  fame  Line  A  B,  fhould  fall 
obliquely  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  G  D,  it  will  not  proceed 
ftraight  to  E,  nor  yet  defleft  to  F  but  to  G. 

Refraction  from  the  Perpendicular  [in  Dioptricks]  is 
when  a  Ray  falling,  inclined  from  a  thicker  Medium  into  a 
thinner,  as  from  Glafs  into  Air,  in  breaking,  departs  farther 
from  the  Perpendicular. 

Refraction  to  the  Perpendicular  [in  Dioptricks']  is  when 
a  Ray  falling,  inclined  from  a  thinner  or  more  diaphanous 
Medium,  upon  a  thicker  or  lefs  tranfparent,  as  from  Air  upon 
Water,  in  breaking,  comes  nearer  to  the  Perpendicular, 
drawn  from  the  Point  of  Incidence  at  Right  Angles,  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Water,  in  which  the  Refraftion  is  made. 

Aflronomical  Refraction,  is  a  Refraftion  caufed  by  the 
Atmofphere,  or  Body  of  the  Air,  fo  that  a  Star  feems  rifen 
higher  above  the  Horizon,  than  really  it  is. 

Refraction  horizontal  \_Aflron.]  is  that  which  makes  the 
Sun  or  Moon  appear,  juft  at  the  Edge  of  the  Horizon,  when 
they  are  as  yet  fomewhat  below  it. 

Refractive,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Refraftion. 

Refra'gable  [ refragabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  oppofed  or 
withftood. 

Re fra'g ableness  [refragabilitas,  L.]  Refraftorinefs. 

To  Refrain  [ refranare ,  L.]  to  bridle,  to  keep  one’s  felf 
from,  to  forbear. 

Refrai'nment  [refranatio,  L.]  a  refraining.. 

Refrancibi'lity  [of  the  Rays  of  Light]  is  their  Dif- 
pofition  to  be  refrafted  or  turned  out  of  the  Way,  in  paSing 
out  of  one  tranfparent  Body  or  Medium  into  another. 

Refr angieility  ?  [of  re,  and  frangibilitas,  L.] 


Ca- 


Refr a'ngibleness  ^ pablenefs  of  being  refrafted. 


Refrangible  [of  re,  and  frangibilis,  L.]  capable  ot 
being  refrafted. 

Refrenation  [refranatio,  L.]  a  bridling  or  checking,  a 
curbing  or  holding  in,  L. 

Refrenation  [in  Aflrol]  a  Term  ufed  when  a  Planet 
applies  to  another,  by  Conjunftion  or  Afpeft,  before  it  ap¬ 
proaches,  before  it  draws  near  becomes  retrogade  by  which 
Means  it  is  pulled  back  as  it  were  with  a  Bridle,  and 
weakened.  . 

To  Refresh  [refrigerare,  L.  refraichir ,  F.]  to  recruit  one  s 
felf,  to  renew,  to  revive.  _ 

Refreshment  [refraichifement,  F.]  that  which  refreflies. 
Refret  [refrein,  F.]  the  Burden  of  a  Ballad  or  Song. 
Refri'gerant  [refrigerans,  L.j  cooling. 

To  Refri'gerate  [refrigerare,  L.]  to  cool. 

A  Refrigerative  [refrigerat  if,  F  •  r  efrigerativum,  L .  J  a 
cooling  Medicine. 

Refri'gerativeness,  a  cooling  Quality. 
Refrigera'tion,  a  Cooling,  &c. 

Refrigeratory  [refrigeratorius,  L.] 

Quality.  . 

^Refrigeratory  [refrigeratonum,  i-J 
with  cold  Water,  placed  about  the  Head  of 
to  cool  and  condenfe  the  Vapours,  railed  thither  by  Fire, 
be  difeharged  thence  thro’  the  Back. 

A  Refrined  Hawk  [Falconry]  a  Hawk  which  fneezes, 

and  calls  Water  thro’  her  Noftrils. 

Re'fuce  [refugium,  of  n?  backwards,  and  fugio  to  flyj  a 
Place  of  Safety  to  fly  to  in  Danger. 

Refucee',  a  French  Proteftant  fled  for  Refuge  fromPerfe- 

cution  in  France  into  England.  ,  .  , 

Refu'lgent  [rcfulgens,  L.]  fhining,  glittering,  brigh  . 
Refv'lcency  ?  [refulgentia,  L.]  Bnghtnefs,  Splen- 

Refu'lgentness3  dor.  ,  _  . 

Refullus  aqua  [ant.  Writ.]  high  Water,  the  Return 
of  a  Stream,  when  it  is  dammed  or  iiopp  d  for  the  Ule  ot  a 

Mill.  fa 


of  a  cooling 

a  Veffel  filled 
an  Alembick, 
to 


R  E 


R  E 


^Refund  [refunder e ,  L.]  to  pay  or  give  back  Money 
that  has  been  paid  wrongfully ;  alfo  to  pay  back  the  Coll 
and  Charges  of  a  Nonfuit. 

Refusal  [ refus ,  L.]  a  Refufing,  a  Denial. 

To  Refuse  [ recufare ,  L.  refufer,  F.]  to  deny  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  Suit,  or  the  doing  of  any  Thing. 

Refuse  [refus,  L  ]  the  droffy  Stuff  that  comes  away 
from  Oar  or  Metal,  in  the  melting  and  trying  it ;  from 
whence  the  Word  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  worlt  of  any  Thing, 
after  the  bell  has  been  picked  out. 

Refutantia  [old  Rec.J  an  Acquittance  or  Acknowledg¬ 
ment,  for  renouncing  all  future  Claim. 

Refutatio  feu  ice  [Civil  Law ]  the  Lofs  of  a  Feudal 
Tenure  by  Forfeiture,  L.  i 

Refutation,  a  Refuting,  an  oppofite  or  contrary  Argu¬ 
ment,  which  dellroys  what  the  other  alledged. 

To  Refute  [refutare,  L.]  to  confute,  to  difprove  ;  to 
convince  or  confound  by  Reafon. 

To  Regain  [regagner,  F.]  to  gain  a  fecond  Time,  to  get 
again. 

Regal  [regalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  King  or  Queen  ; 
Kingly,  Royal,  Princely. 

Regal  Fillies,  fuch  as  belong  to  the  King,  by  his 
Prerogative  ;  fuch  as  Whales,  Sturgeons,  £s7. 

Regal  [of  France ]  a  coftly  Ring  offered  by  a  King  of 
France  to  Thomas  Becket,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  after¬ 
wards  worn  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

To  Regale  [regaler,  F.]  to  treat,  feall,  or  entertain  roy¬ 
ally. 

^Regale  ?  [regal,  F.]  a  magnificent  Treat  or  Enter- 

^Regalio  5 tainment. 

Regale  [with  ChymiftsJ  a  Kind  of  Caneut  for  purifying 
Gold. 

Regale  epifcoporum  [old  Rrr.]  the  temporal  Rights,  and 
legal  Privileges  of  Bilhops. 

Regalia,  the  Rights  of  a  King  or  Queen,  or  the  En- 
figns  of  the  royal  Dignity  j  as  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Ap- 
paratu  of  a  Coronation,  as  Scepters,  Edward's  Staff, 
Sword,  Globe,  fc. 

Rega'lity  [regalitas,  L.  Royalty,  State,  &c. 

To  Reca'rd  [n’gvm&r,  F.]to  look  upon  with  Concern,  to 
heed,  to  confider;  to  have  Refpeft  to. 

Reca'rd,  Confideration,  Refpeft,  Account,  F. 

Rega'rd  [of  a  ForeftJ  the  over-feeing  and  viewing  it ; 
alfo  the  Compafs  of  it,  i.  e.  all  that  Ground  which  is  Part  or 
Parcel  of  it. 


Reca'rdant  [ in  Heraldry  ]  fignifies  look¬ 
ing  behind,  and  is  apply’a  to  Bealls  repre- 
fented  in  an  Efcutcheon,  with  their  Faces 
turned  to  their  Tails,  as  in  the  Figure. 

„  Rega'rded  [regarde,  F.]  looked  upon  with 

Concern,  refpefted,  had  Refpeft  to. 

Reca'rdful  [of  regard,  F.  and  yul,  having  Re¬ 

gard  to,  careful  of,  concerned  for. 

Rega'rdful  ness,  Heedfulnefs,  £sV. 

Rega'rdless  [of  Regard,  F.  and  ley,  Sax.J  beedlefs. 

Reca'rdlesness,  Heedlefsnefs. 

Rega'rder,  an  Officer  belonging  to  the  King’s  Forell, 
who  is  obliged  by  Oath  to  make  Regard  of  it,  to  view  and 
enquire  of  all  Offences  and  Defaults  that  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Forellers,  and  all  other  Officers,  in  the  Exe¬ 
cution  of  their  Offices. 

Re'gel  [in  Aflron. ]  a  fixed  Star  of  the  firll  Magnitude  in 
Orion'  sFoot. 

Re'gency  [Regence,  F.  of  regens,  L.]  the  Government  or 
Governors  of  a  Kingdom,  or  State,  during  the  Abfence 
or  Minority  of  a  Sovereign  Prince,  £57. 

Regenerate  [regenerate,  L.]  born  a  fecond  Time, 
new-born. 

To  Rege'nerate  [regenerare,  L.]  to  beget  again,  to 
caufe  to  be  born  again. 

Rege'nerate,  Regeneracy,  Milton. 

Rege  nerateness  [regeneratio,  L.J  Regeneration. 

Re'gent  [Regens,  L.J  governing,  reigning,  (ffc. 

A  Re'cent  [un  Regent,  F.  regens,  L.]  one  who  is  of  the 
Regency,  or  that  governs  a  Kingdom  during  the  Minority  of  a 
Prince,  (jfc . 

Re'gent  [in  a  CollegeJ  a  Profeffor  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
who  holds  a  Clafs  or  Set  of  Pupils. 

Recermina'tion,  a  fpringing  or  budding  out  again,  L. 

Re  gib le  [regibilis,  L.  ]  ealy  to  be  ruled,  govern¬ 
able. 


Re'gibleness  [of  regibilis,  L.] 
Re'gicide  [of  Regem  cadere, 
killer,  or  Murderer  of  a  King. 


Eafinefs  to  be  governed, 
to  kill  a  King]  a  King- 


Re  gimen  7  Government,  Rule,  L.  and  F. 

Re  giment  3 

Re  gimen  [in  Gram.J  the  Cafes  of  a  Noun  governed  by  i 
Verb. 

Re'gimen  [in  MedicineJ  a  Rule  or  Courfe  of  living,  with 
Regard  to  Eating,  Drinking,  Clothing,  or  the  like,  accom¬ 
modated  to  fome  Difeale,  and  to  the  particular  Courfe  of 
Phyfick  the  Patient  is  under. 

Re'giment,  a  Body  of  feveral  Companies  of  Soldiers, 
ufually  confining  of  10,  either  Horfe  or  Foot,  commanded 
by  a  Colonel. 

Regime'ntal  [of  Regiment,  F.]  of,  or  belonging  to  a 
Regiment. 

Re'gina  prati  [  i.  e.  the  Queen  of  the  Meadow  ]  the 
Herb  Meadow-Sweet,  L. 

Re'gio  ajfenfu  [in  LawJ  a  Writ  whereby  the  King  gives 
his  Royal  Affent  to  the  Election  of  a  Bilhop. 

Re'gion  [regio,  L.]  a  Country,  Coaft,  or  Quarter. 

Re'gion  [in  Geog.J  a  particular  Divifion  of  the  Earth, 
or  a  Tratt  of  Land  inhabited  by  People  of  the  fame  Nation. 

Elementary  Re'gion  [with  Philof.J  a  Sphere  bounded  by 
the  Orb  of  the  Moon,  comprehending  the  Atmofphere  of 
the  Earth  j  fo  called,  becaufe  the  four  Elements,  and  all  ele¬ 
mentary  Bodies,  are  contained  in  it. 

Etherial  f  n  TTwith  CofmographersJ  is  that  vaft 

Ce/eftial  \  $  Content  of  the  Univerfe,  which 

contains  the  Heavens  with  all  their  Holl ;  as  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  &c. 

Planetary  Re'gion  [with  Aftrol.J  that  Part  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  where  the  neighbouring  Planets  move. 

Re'cions  [with  Philof.J  are  particular  Divifions  of  the 
Air,  which  are  accounted  three,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower. 

Upper  Re'gion,  commences  from  the  Tops  of  theMoun- 
tains,  and  reaches  to  the  utmoft  Limits  of  the  Atmofphere, 
in  which  is  a  perpetual,  equable  Calmnefs,  Clearnefs,  and 
Serenity. 

Lrneft  Re'gion,  is  that  wherein  we  breathe,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Reflection  of  the  Sun’s  Rays,  that  is,  by  the 
Height  to  which  they  rebound  from  the  Earth. 

Middle  Re'gion,  is  that  wherein  the  Clouds  refide,  Me¬ 
teors  are  formed,  £37.  extending  from  the  Extremity  of  the 
lowell  to  the  Top  of  the  higheft  Mountains. 

Re'gionary  [in  Ecclefiajlical  HiJloryJ  a  Title  given  to 
thofe  who  had  the  Charge  and  Adminillration  of  the 
Church-Affairs  from  the  fifth  Century. 

TsRe'gister  [of  gijler,  F.  to  lie  down  in  a  Bed,  as 
fome  think]  to  enter,  write  down  or  record  in  a  Regifter. 

To  make  Register  [with  PrintersJ  is  to  make  the  Pages 
and  Lines  fall  exaClly  one  upon  another. 

A  Re'gister  [regijlrum,  L.  regejlum,  qu.  iterum  gejlum , 
done  over  again,  MenagiusJ  a  Memorial,  or  Book  of  publick 
Records. 

A  Register  [ regiftrarius ,  L.]  an  Officer  who  keeps  Re- 
gifters. 

Register  [with  ChymiJlsJ  a  Contrivance  in  a  Furnace, 
to  make  Heat  greater  or  leffer  immediately,  by  letting  more 
or  lefs  Air  come  to  the  Veffel. 

Register  [of  a  ParifhJ  a  Book  wherein  Marriages, 
Baptifms,  and  Births,  are  regiftered  ;  Regifters  in  Parilh- 
Churches  were  firll  appointed  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
EJfex,  Vicar- general  to  King  Henry  VIII.  A.  C.  1538. 

Register  of  Writs  [in  LawJ  a  Book  containing  the 
Forms  of  moft  of  the  Writs  ufed  in  common  Law. 

Register  Ships  [in  TraffickJ  fuch  Ships  to  which  the 
King  of  Spain  or  the  Council  of  the  Indies  grant  Permiffions 
to  go  and  traffick  in  the  Parts  of  the  Spanijh  WeJI-Indies  ; 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  regiftered  before  they  fet  Sail 
from  Cadiz. 

Register  [with  Letter-FoundersJ  one  of  the  inner  Parts 
of  the  Mould,  in  which  the  Types  are  call. 

Re'gistry  [regiftrum,  L.]  an  Office  where  Records  are 
kept ;  alfo  the  Rolls  and  Books  there  repofited  ;  efpecially 
thofe  wherein  the  Proceedings  of  Chancery,  or  any  fpiritual 
Court,  are  recorded  and  kept. 

Re'cius  Profeffor  [/.  e.  the  King’s  Profeffor]  a  Title 
given  to  every  Reader  of  the  5  Leftures  in  the  Univerfitv, 
lo  called,  becaufe  they  were  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII,  L. 

Regius  mor bus,  the  Difeafe  called  the  Jaundice. 

Reg  let  If  Architect. J  a  little,  flat,  norrow  Moulding, 

Riglet  5  ufed  chiefly  in  Compartiments  and  Pannels,  to 
fepafate  the  Parts  or  Members  from  one  another,  and  to 
form\Knots,  Frets,  and  other  Ornaments. 

Reglets  [with  PrintersJ  See  Rights. 

Re'gnant  [regnans,  L.]  reigning,  governing. 

Re'cnardum,  the  Subtlety  of -aReynard or s  Fox,  Craftinefs. 

Re- 


Re'qola  [in  Mu.  Books]  a  Rule  or  Canon,  Ital. 

To  Rego'rce  [ regorger ,  F.]  to  bring  or  call  up,  to  vomit. 
-  To  Recra'te  [ regrater ,  F.]  to  follow  the  Trade  of  a 
Hugfter. 

Regra^ter  ?  [regratier,  F.]  a  Hugfter  who  buys  and 

Regra  tor  £ lells  Viftuals  or  Wares,  in  the  fame  Market 
or  Fair  he  bought  them.  Or  within  5  Miles  thereof *  alfo  one 
who  trims  up  old  Ware  for  Sale. 

Regrate'ria  [old  Rrr.]  a  felling  by  retail. 

Regra'tinc  [of  regrater,  F.]  the  driving  the  Trade  of 
a  Hugfter. 

Re'gress  [ regreffus ,  L.]  a  going  back  again,  F. 

Regre't,  Reluftancy,  Unwillingnefs,  to  do  a  Thing,  F. 
Grief,  Sorrow. 

Regula,  a  Rule  or  Pattern,  L. 

Regular  [ regularis ,  L.]  according  to  Rule,  orderly. 

Regular  Bodies  [with  Mathem.]  are  folid  Bodies,  whofe 
Surfaces  are  compos’d  of  regular  and  equal  Figures,  and 
whofe  folid  Angles  are  all  equal,  of  which  there  are  5. 

1 .  A  Tetrahedron,  which  is  a.  Pyramid  comprehended  under 
4  equal  and  equilateral  Triangles. 

2.  The  Hexhaedron,  or  Cub>:  whofe  Surface  is  compos’d  of 
6  equal  Squares 

3.  The  Oliahedron,  which  i  s  bounded  by  8  equal  and  equi¬ 
lateral  Triangles. 

4.  The  Dodecahedron,  which  is  contained  under  1 2  equal 
and  equilateral  Pentagons. 

5.  The  Icofihedron,  which  confifts  of  20  equal  and  equila¬ 
teral  Triangles  :  Thefe  are  all  the  regular  Bodies  that  can  be, 
and  they  are  called  the  Platonick  Bodies. 

Regular  Curves  [with  Mathem. ]  are  fuch  as  the  Perime¬ 
ters  of  the  conick  S  eft  ions,  which  are  always  curved  after 
the  fame  geometrical  Manner. 

Regular  Figures  [in  Geom.]  are  fuch  as  have  their  Sides 
and  Angles  all  equal  one  to  another. 

Regularis  [with  Botan.]  uniform,  as  when  the  Parts  of 
a  Flower  are  like  to  each  other  on  all  Sides,  as  in  a  Convol¬ 
vulus,  See. 

Re'gul  arness  7  [regularity,  F.  of  regularis,  L.j  Agree- 

Regula'rity  5  ablenefs  to  Rules,  Exaftnefs,  ltrift 
Order. 

Re'gul  a  rs,  Religious  who  live  under  fome  Rule  or  Obe¬ 
dience,  leading  a  monaftick  Life. 

To  Re'gul  ate  [ regulatum ,  L.]  to  fet  in  order,  to  govern, 
direft,  or  guide ;  alfo  to  frame  or  fquare  ;  to  determine  or 
decide . 

Regulation,  the  Aft  of  Regulating,  L. 

Regulator,  one  who  regulates  or  direfts. 

IRegulator  [in  Meehan.]  a  fmall  Spring  to  the  Balance 
of  a  Pocket-Watch. 

Re'gulus  ?  [in  Chym.]  is  the  moft  pure  Part  of  any  Me- 

Re  gule  5  cal  or  Mineral,  when  the  Dregs  or  Faeces  are 
fe  parated  from  it. 

Martial  Regulus  of  Antinomy  [with  Chymijls]  a  Mixture 
cl"  Horfe-fhoe  Nails  melted  with  the  Regulus. 

Reg-ulus,  a  Petty  King  j  a  Saxon  Title  for  a  Count. 

Regulus  [with  Aflron.]  a  Star  of  the  firft  Magnitude  in 
t"he  Conftellation,  Leo. 

Recurcita'tion,  a  fwallowing  again,  L. 

Rehabilitation  [Canon  Law]  a  re-enabling  or  reftoring 
tea  former  Ability. 

Re  hea'rsal,  Relation,  Report;  alfo  private  Praftiling, 
a  is  the  Rehearfal  of  a  Play  by  the  Aftors,  before  the 
sifting  it. 

To  Rehearse  [prob.  of  re  again,  and  hearing ]  to  relate 
Or  tell,  to  repeat. 

To  Rehearse  [with  Players']  to  performs  Rehearfal  in 
private,  in  order  to  perform  publickly. 

To  Reject  [rejelium,  Sup.  of  rejicere,  L.]  to  call  off,  to 
r  efufe,  to  flight  or  defpife. 

Rejectable,  that  may  be  rejefted. 

Rejecta'neous  [of  rejeltaneus,  L.]  deferving  to  be  re¬ 
jefted. 

Rejection,  a  calling  off,  a  throwing  by,  as  unufeful, 
or  not  worth  having,  L. 

To  Reign  [regnare,  L.]  to  rule  as  a  King  or  fovereign 
Prince  ;  to  prevail,  to  be  predominant  or  rife,  as  a  Difeafe. 

To  Re-imba'rk  [of  a  Deer]  to  go  to  his  Lodge  again. 

Re'-imbarkation  [re-imbarquement, F.]  a  going  on  Ship¬ 
board  again. 

Re-imbarked  [reimbarque,  F.]put  on  Ship-board  again,  &c. 

Re-imbattled,  put  into  Battle  Array  again. 

To  Re-imbu'rse  [reimburfer,  F.]  to  repay  a  Perfon  what 
he  has  laid  out. 


Re- imbu'rsement  [in  Traffick,  Sec.]  a  Repayment:  or 
returning  what  Money  a  Perfon  had  received  by  Wav  of 
Advance,  ftjY.  1  } 


A  Ke-impre  ssion,  a  fecond  Imprefflon  or  Edition  of  a 

I500k. 

Rei'nard  [renard,  F.]  a  Fox. 

To  Re-i'nfect  [of  re  and  infeZlum,  Sup.  of  inficere,  L.] 
to  infeft  or  corrupt  again.  J  J 

Si mcefsN7CTA  Bufmcfs  bein2  not  done]  without 

To  Re-inPo'rce  [of  re  again,  and  enforcir,  F.]  to  add  new 
.Force  or  Strength,  to  recruit. 

Re-inforced  Ring  [of  a  Cannon]  is  that  which  is  next 
after  the  1  runmons,  between  them  and  the  Vent. 

Re-info'rcement,  a  Re-inforcing,  Recruit,  Supply  of 
Men,  &c.  rr  7 

To  Re-ingage  [of  re,  and  engager,  F.]  to  ingage  again. 
Ke-incacement  [of  re,  and  engagement,]  an  Engaging 


To  Reingra'tiate  one's  felf  with  a  Perfon,  is  to  get  in¬ 
to  his  Favour  again. 

Reins  [prob.  of  regere,  L.  to  rule  or  guide]  the  Leather 
Thongs  of  a  Horfe-Bridle,  or  2  long  Slips  of  Leather,  one 
on  each  Side  the  Curb  or  Snaffle,  held  in  the  Hand’ of  a 
Rider,  to  guide  a  Horfe  and  keep  him  in  Subjeftion. 

Reins  [An at.]  the  Kidnies,  or  thofe  Parts  of  an  animal 
Body,  whofe  Office  is  to  ftrain  the  Urine  into  the  Pelvis  or 
Baffin,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Body,  and  to  caufe  it  to  run 
thro’  the  Veflels  called  Ureters  into  the  Bladder. 


To  Reinsta'te  [of  re  again,  in  and  Jlatuo,  L.]  to  reftore 
to  the  former  State  and  Condition. 

To  Reintegrate  [reintegrer,  F  ]  to  make  whole  or 
compleat  again. 


To  Rejoi'ce  [rejouir,  F.]  to  fill  with  Joy,  to  delight,  to 
be  glad  or  merry. 

To  Rejoi'n  [rejoindre,  F.]  to  join  or  unite  together  again, 
to  reply. 


Rejoin'der  [rejoinder,  F.]  an  Anfwer  or  Exception  to  a 
Replication. 

Rejoi'nting  [with  Architect.]  the  filling  up  of  Joints  of 
the  Stones  in  old  Buildings,  when  worn  hollow  by  the  Courfe 
of  Time  or  Water. 

Re  it,  Sedge,  or  Sea-Weed. 

To  Rei'terate  [reiterare,  L.]  to  do  the  fame  Thing 
over  again. 


A  Reitera'tion  [with  Printers]  is  when  the  laft  Form 
is  laid  on  the  Prefs. 

Reju  vene'sce  v  cy  [of  rejuvenefeere,  L.]  a  growing  young 
again. 


To  Rela'pse  [relapfum,  of  relabi,  L.]  to  fall  fick  again,  to 
commit  the  fame  Fault. 

a/Rela'pse  [of  re  and  lapfus,  L.]a  falling  or  Aiding  back ; 
more  efpecially  ufed  of  a  Sicknefs  or  Difeafe. 

To  Rel  a'te  [relation,  fup.  of  referre,  L.]  to  tell  or  give 
an  Account  of ;  to  belong  to ;  to  be  agreeable  or  anfwerable. 

Rela'ters  [Hunt.  Term]  thofe  who  Hand  at  Advantage, 
with  Darts  to  kill  Deer. 

Rela'tion,  a  Rehearfal  of  fome  Aftion,  Adventure, 
Battle,  Siege,  {5V.  F.  of  L. 

Rela'tion  [with  Grammar.  ]  is  the  Correfpondence 
which  Words  have  one  to  another  in  Conftruftion. 

Rela'tion  [with  Logicians]  is  the  fourth  Category,  as 
that  of  Father,  Husband,  Majler,  Servant,  King,  Subjell,  and 
every  Thing  that  denotes  Comparifon  as  equal,  greater,  lefs. 

Rela'tion  [in  Philof]  Relpeft  or  Regard  ;  the  mutual 
Refpeft  of  two  Things,  or  what  each  is  in  Regard  to  the 
other. 

Rela'tion  [in  a  Law-Senfe]  is  when,  in  Confideration 
of  Law,  two  Times,  or  other  Things,  are  confidered  as  if 
they  were  all  one  ;  and  by  this  the  Thing  fubfequent  is  faid 
to  take  its  Effeft  by  Relation. 

Rela'tion  [in  Geometry,  &c.]  is  the  Habitude  or  Re¬ 
fpeft  of  two  Quantities  to  one  another,  with  Regard  to 
their  Magnitude  :  The  fame  as  Ratio. 

Inharmonical  Rela'tion  [in  Compofitions  of  Mufick]  a  harfti 
Reflcftion  of  Flat  againft  Sharp  in  a  crofs  Form,  viz. 
when  fome  harfh  or  difpleafing  Difcord  is  produced  in  com¬ 
paring  the  prefent  Note  of  another  Part. 

Rela'tion  [in  School  Divinity]  is  ufed  to  denote  certain 
of  the  divine  Perfcftions,  called  Perfonal  ones,  in  Regard, 
by  thofe  one  divine  Perfon  is  referred  to  another,  and  di* 
ftinguifhed  from  it,  as  in  God  there  is  one  Nature,  two  Pro- 
ceflions,  three  Perfons,  and  four  Relations ;  the  Relations  arc 
Paternity,  Filiation,  allive  Spiration,  an  d  p.iffive  Spiration. 
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Delations,  Kinfmen,  or  Kinfwomen. 

REWIRE  [IC'l.  3  having  Relation  or,  Nearnefs 

the  fame  as  Specif ck  Gravity. 
Re'lative  Propofitions  [with  Logicians ]  are  thole  which 

include  fome  Relation  or  Companion.  , 

Re'lative  Term  [with  Logicians ]  are  fuch  betwixt  which 
there  is  a  Sort  of  Oppofition  ;  yet  fuch  as  that  the  one 

cannot  be  without  the  other.  , .  ,  .  . 

Re'lative  [in  Gram.]  a  Word  or  Term  which  in  the 
Conftruaion,  anfwers  to  fome  Word  foregoing  called  the 

Antecedent.  .  ,  , 

Re'lative  Subftantives  [with  Gramm.]  are  fuch  as  Tear 
a  Relation  to  fome  others,  as  a  Father,  Son,  Daughter,  Hul- 

band,  Wife,  &c.  . 

Re'lative  AdjeBives,  are  fuch  as  have  relation  to  iome 

others,  as  better,  worfe,  higher,  lower,  equal,  unequal,  &c. 

Re'lative  Pronoun,  is  fuch  an  one  as  has  relation  to 
to  a  Noun  that  goes  before,  as  he,  him,  that,  who,  which, 

with  their  Numbers.  ,  ,  .  . 

Re'lativeness  [  of  relativus,  L.  ]  the  having  rela- 

U°t/re'lax  [relaxare,  L.]  to  loofen,  to  flacken  ;  to  yield 

or  give  way.  .. 

Relaxa'ntia,  Medicines  of  a  loofenmg  Quality.  . 
Relaxation,  a  loofening,  a  flackening,  alfo  a  Refpiteor 

Breathing-time,  L.  .  .  c 

Relaxa'tion  [with  Anat.]  a  Dilatation,  or  widening  ot 

the  Parts  or  Veffels  of  the  Body. 

Relaxa'tion  [with  Surgeons]  a  preternatural  Extenhon, 
or  draining  of  a  Nerve,  Tendon,  Mufcle,  &c.  either  by 
Violence,  or  Weaknefs. 

Relaxation  [in  a  legal  Senfe ]  a  Releafe  or  Difcharge, 
as  the  Relaxation  of  an  Attachment  in  the  Court  ot  the 
Admiralty  ;  a  releafing  of  canonical  Punithments. 

Relay'  [in  Tapejlry  Work}  an  opening  left  in  a  Piece 
where  the  Figures  or  Colours  are  to  be  changed,  or  which 
is  to  be  filled  up  when  the  other  Work  is  done. 

A  Relay'  [of  rattier,  F.]  a  frelh  Equipage,  Horfe,  &c. 
fent  before,  or  appointed  to  be  ready,  for.  a  Traveller  to 
change,  to  make  the  greater  Expedition,  as  in  riding  Poft. 

Relay's  [in  Hunting ]  are  frelh  Sets  of  Dogs  or  Horfes, 
placed  here  and  there  for  Readinefs,  in  cafe  the  Game  come 
that  Way,  to  be  call  off,  or  to  mount  the  Hunters,  in  lieu 
of  the  former,  which  are  fuppofed  to  want  Refpite. 

To  Relea'se  {relax are,  L.  relaijfer,  F.]  to  fet  at  Liberty, 
to  let  go,  to  free  from. 

A  Relea'se  [ relaxatio ,  L.  relaifoment,  F.]  a  Difcharge, 
a  fetting  at  Liberty,  a  general  Acquittance. 

A  Relea'se  [in  Law]  a  Deed  by  which  Adtions,  Titles, 
Eftates,  Rights,  &c.  are  fometimes  extinguilhed  and  an¬ 
nulled,  transferred,  abridg’d,  or  enlarg’d. 

A  Relea'sement  [relaijfement,  F.]  a  Releafing  or  Dif- 
charging. 

Relega'tion,  a  Kind  of  Exile  or  Banilhment  for  a 
Time  appointed,  wherein  the  obnoxious  Perfon  is  required 
to  retire  to  a  certain  Place,  and  to  continue  there  ’till  he  is 
recalled,  L. 

To  Rele'nt  [ rallentir ,  F.]  to  wax  foft,  to  grow  pitiful 
and  compaffionate  ;  to  fweat  or  give  like  Marble  ;  alfo  to 
abate  as  the  Extremity  of  Heat  does. 

Rele'ntless,  unrelenting,  uncapable  to  relent,  Milton. 
Rele'nt ment  {rallenti foment,  F.]  a  relenting. 
Releva'tion,  a  raffing  or  lifting  up  again,  L. 

To  Rele'vish  [Law  Term]  is  to  admit  one  to  Mainprize 

upon  Surety.  _ 

Re'licks  ?  [reliquiee,  L.]  Remains  of  the  Bodies,  or 
Re'liques  5  Clothes  of  Saints,  which  Roman  Catholicks 
preferve  with  great  Veneration.  Thefe  are  now  forbidden 
by  feveral  Statutes,  to  be  ufed  or  brought  into  England. 

A  Reli'ct  [reliCta,  L.]  a  Widow. 

Reli'cta  verifcatione  [in  Law]  is  when  a  Defendant  re- 
linquifhes  his  Proof  or  Plea,  and  thereupon  Judgment  is  en¬ 
tered  for  the  Plaintiff,  L. 

Relief  [of  rekvatio,  L.]  charitable  Alii  fiance  afforded  to 
one  in  Want  or  Diilrefs ;  Comfort,  Succour,  Supply,  Re- 
drefs  at  Law. 

Relie'f  [in  Law]  a  Fine  paid  to  the  chief  Lord  by  a 
Perfon  at  his  coming  to  an  Inheritance  of  Land  held  in 
Capite,  or  military  Service. 

Reli'ef  [in  Chancery]  is  an  Order  fued  out  for  the  dii- 
folving  of  Contracts,  and  other  Acts,  upon  Account  of  their 
being  unreasonable,  prejudicial,  grievous,  {3V, 

Reli'ef.  S Relievo. 


Reli'ef  oF  an  Hare,  the  Place  where  fhe  goes  to  feed  in 

an  Evening.  ......  T 

Reli'ef  reafottable,  is  that  enjoined  by  fome  Law,  or 
fixed  by  an  antient  Cuflom,  and  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  Will  of  the  Lord. 

To  Relieve  [ relevare ,  L.  reliever ,  F.J  to  fupply  the 
Wants  and  Neceffities  of  others ;  to  fuccour  or  help. 

To  Relie've  the  Guards  ?is  to  bring  frelh  Men  upon 
To  Relie've  the  Trenches  $  the  Guards  or  Trenches,  and 
to  fend  thofe  to  Reft  who  have  been  upon  Duty  before. 

Relie'vo  [in  Sculpture,  &c.]  imboffed  Work,  the  Protu¬ 
berance  or  Handing  out  of  any  Figures  above  the  Ground 
or  Plane  whereon  they  are  formed,  Ital. 

Alto  Relievo,  or  High  Relief,  is  when  the  Figure  is 
formed  after  Nature,  and  projects  as  much  as  the  Life,  Ital. 

Bafoo  Relie'vo,  or  low  Relief,  is.  when  the  Work  is  rai- 
fed  but  a  little  from  its  Ground;  as  in  Medals,  £sV. 

Demi  Relievo,  is  when  one  half  of  the  Figure  rifes 
from  the  Plane  or  Ground. 

Relie'vo  [in  Architect.]  is  the  Projecture  of  any  Or¬ 
nament. 

Relie'vo  [in  Painting]  is  the  Degree  of  Force  or  Bold- 
nefs,  wherewith  the  Figures,  beheld  at  a  due  Diftance,  feem 
to  Hand  out  from  the  Ground  of  the  Painting,  as  tho’  they 
were  really  imboffed. 

Reli'gion  [ religio ,  L]  is  defined  to  be  a  general  Habit 
of  Reverence  towards  the  divine  Nature,  by  which  we  are 
both  enabled  and  inclined  to  worfhip  and  ferve  God,  after 
that  Manner  which  we  conceive  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  his 
Will,  fo  that  we  may  procure  his  Favour  and  Bleffmg. 

Hatural  Reli'gion,  is  what  Men  might  know,  and  be 
obliged  to  by  meer  Principles  of  Reafon,  improved  by  Con- 
fideration  and  Experience,  without  the  Affiftance  of  divine 
Revelat;on. 

Revealed  Reli'gion,  is  what  God  has  obliged  us  to  per¬ 
form  by  the  Manifeftation  of  his  Will,  upon  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  temporal  or  future  Rewards  and  Puifhments.  The 
Parts  of  Revealed  Religion  are  Faith  and  Practice. 

Reli'gion  [with  Painters]  is  reprefented  in  a  filver  Veil, 
with  a  Mantle  of  White. 

A  Reli'cious  Man  [ Hyeroglypb .  ]  was  reprefented  by  a 
Lion  running  from  a  Cock  ;  alfo  by  a  Palm-Tree,  the  Root 
whereof  is  unpleafant  to  look  upon,  but  the  Fruit  and 
Branches  are  pleafant,  both  to  the  Eye,  and  to  the  Tafte. 

An  Enmity  to  Reli'cion  [ Hieroglyph.  ]  was  reprefented 
by  an  Afs. 

Reli'cionist,  a  Profeffor  or  ftrift  Obferver  of  Religion. 
Reli'cious  [ religiofus ,  L. ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Reli¬ 
gion;  devout,  godly.  .... 
Religiousness,  a  religious  Difpofition,  Piety. 

To  Relinquish  [ relinquere ,  L.j  to  forfake,  to  yield  lap, 
or  part  with. 

Reli'nqu ishment  [reliCHo,  L.]  a  Relinquifhing. 
Re'liqu  a,  the  Remainder  or  Debt  which  a  Perfon  finds 
himfelf  a  Debtor  in  upon  the  ballancing  an  Accompt. 

Re'liquary  [ reliquaire ,  F.]  a  Shrine  or  Casket  in  which 
the  Relicks  of  a  dead  Saint  are  kept. 

Reliqua'tor,  one  who  is  behind-hand  in  his  Accompts. 
To  Re'lish  [of  relecher,  F.  to  lick  again,  according  to 
Minjhew]  to  have  a  good  Savour,  to  relifh  or  tafte  ;  alfo  to 
like  or  approve. 

Re'lishable,  that  relifhes  or  taftes  well,  that  may  be 

approved  of. 

Re'lishableness,  the  being  well  tafted.. 

Re'lloleum  [with  Chymi/ls]  fome  certain,  peculiar  Vir¬ 
tue  in  a  Plant  or  other  mixed  Body. 

To  Relu'ct  [reluClari,  L.]  to  be  averfe  to,  to  ftrive 
againft. 

Relu'ctancy  ?  [reluClatio,  L.]  a  Wreftling,  or  Stri- 
Relu'ctantness5  ving  againft,  an  Unwillingnefs,  &C. 
Relu'ctant  [ reluCtans ,  L.]  driving  againft. 

To  Rely'  [prob.  of  re  backwards,  and  li£ean,  Sax.  to 
lie,  q.  d.  to  lean  back  upon]  to  truft  to,  to  depend  upon. 

To  Re'main  [ remanere ,  L.]  to  be  left,  to  ftay  or  be  be¬ 
hind,  to  be  over  and  above. 

Remai  nder  [quod  remand,  L.  or  of  remandre,  F.J  that 
which  remains,  or  is  left,  &c. 

Remainder  [in  Law]  an  Eftate  in  Lands,  Tenements 
or  Rents,  given  to  a  Perfon  at  fecond-hand,  to  be  enjoy  d 
after  the  Deceafe  of  another  to  whom  they  are  given  at  the 
firft  hand. 

Remainder  [in  Mathem.  ]  is  the  Difference,  or  that 
which  is  left  after  the  taking  of  a  leffer  Number  or  Quantity 

from  a  greater,  . 

Remai  N* 
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Remains,  all  that  is  left  of  a  Perfon  deccafed  ;  alfo  of 

any  Thing.  .  T  n  m 

To  Rema'ncipate  [remancipare ,  L.J  to  leu  or  return  a 

Commodity  to  him  who  firft  fold  it. 

To  Rema'nd  [ remandare ,  L  ]  to  command  back  again. 
Re'manentes  \_Dooms-day  Book  ]  fignifies  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to. 

To  Rema'rk  [ remarquer ,  F.]  to  obferve,  to  take  notice  of. 

A  Rema'rk  [ remarque ,  F.]  a  Note,  Obfcrvation,  taking 
Notice  of ;  alfo  Note  or  Worth. 

Rema'rkable  [ remarquable ,  F.J  worthy  of  Remark,  ob- 
lervablc,  notable. 

Rema'rkableness,  Worthinefs  of  Remark. 
Re-ma'rrying,  the  Marrying  again,  ora  fecond  Time. 
Reme'diable  [of  remedium ,  L.J  that  may  be  remedied,  F. 
Reme'diableness,  Capablcnefs  of  being  remedied. 
Reme'dilesness  [of  irremediable,  F.]  Uncapablcnefs  of 
being  remedied. 

Reme'diless,  that  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  remedied. 

To  Re'medy  [  remediare,  L.  remedicr,  F.  ]  to  help,  to 
cure  c» 

A  Re'medy  \remedium,  L.  remede,  F.]  Phyfick,  Medi¬ 
cine;  alfo  Cure,  Help,  Eafe,  Comfort;  alfo  Means  for  the 
Red  refs  of  Diforders  or  Mifchiefs ;  alfo  a  Shift  in  Misfortunes. 

To  Reme'mber  [ rememorare ,  L.  remembrer,  F.]  to  have 
in  one's  Memory,  to  call  to  Mind ;  to  mind,  or  be  mind¬ 
ful  of.  t  i  r  T  1 

Reme'mbrance  [remembranca,  Ital.  of  rememorare ,  J 

is  when  the  Idea  of  fomething  formerly  known  recurs  again 
to  the  Mind,  without  the  Operation  of  the  external  Objeft 
on  the  external  Senfory,  Remembring,  Memory. 
Remembrancer,  one  who  puts  in  Mind. 
Remembrancers  [of  th z  Exchequer]  three  Officers  or 
Clerks  in  that  Office,  as  of  the  King,  the  Lord  Treafurer, 

and  of  the  Firft-Fruits.  . 

King's  Reme  mbrancer,  he  enters  Recognizances  taken 
before  the  Barons  for  any  of  the  King’s  Debts,  for  Appear¬ 
ance,  or  for  obferving  Orders,  (Ac. 

Lord  Treafurer' s  Remembrancer,  puts  the  Treafurer 
and  Judges  in  that  Court  in  mind  of  fuch  Things  as  are  to 
be  called  on,  and  dealt  in  for  the  King’s  Behoof,  (Ac. 

Remembrancer  of  the  Firjl-Fruits,  takes  all  Compo- 
fnions  and  Bonds  for  Firft-Fruits  and.  Tenths,  and  makes 
Progrefs,  and  makes  out  Proceffes  againft  thofe  who  do  not 

pay  them.  , 

To  Remi'nd  [of  re  and  mind ]  to  put  in  Mind. 
Reminiscence  7  [  reminifeentia,  L.J  the  Faculty  or 
Remini'scency_5  Power  of  remembering  or  calling  to 
Mind  :  That  Power  of  the  human  Mind,  whereby  it  re- 
collefts  itfelf,  or  calls  again  fuch  Ideas  or  Notions  which  it 
had  really  forgot:  And  in  this  it  differs  from  Memory, 
which  is  a  treafuring  up  Things  in  the  Mind,  and  retaining 

them  there  without  forgetting  them. 

Remi'niscere,  an  antient  Name  ol  the  fecond  Sunday 
in  Lent,  being  fo  called  from  the  firft  Word  of  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Mafs  for  that  Day,  Reminifcere  miferationum 

tuarum.  r 

Remi'ss  [remijfus,  L.j  negligent,  flack,  carelefs. 
Remi'ssible  [of remijfus,  L.]  pardonable,  capable  ol  be¬ 
ing  remitted,  F.  ,  .  ,T 

Remi'ssness  [of  remis,  F.  remijfus,  L.]  Slacknefs,  Neg¬ 
ligence  Carelefsnefs.  _  c  n  ■  0 

Remission  [in  Lazo]  Forgivenefs,  Pardon  of  a  Crime. 
Remission  [in  Medicine] is  when  a  Diftemper  abates,  but 

does  not  go  quite  off,  before  it  returns  again. 

Remission  [in  Phyfuh]  is  an  Abatement  of  the  Power 
or  Efficacy  in  any  Quality,  in  Oppofltion  to  the  Increafe  ol 

the  fame,  which  is  termed  Intenfion ■ 

To  Remi't  [ remittere ,  L.]  to  fend  back,  to  return,  al  o 
to  flacken,  to  abate  ;  alfo  to  torgive. 

Remittance,  Forgivenefs. 

Remittance  [with  Bankers]  a  Due  or  Fee  allow  d  both 
for  their  Wages,  the  Tale  of  Money,  and  the  different  Va¬ 
lue  of  the  Species  where  the  Money  is  paid. 

Remi'tment  ?  [in  Commerce]  a  Return  of  Money  from 
Remittance  5  one  Place  to  another  in  Bills  ot  Ex¬ 
change,  Orders,  or  the  like.  . 

Remitter  [in  Law\  is  where  a  Man  has  two  Titles  in 

Law,  and  is  feized  by  the  latter,  and,  that  proving  defective, 
he  is  remitted  ox  reftored  to  the  former  more  antient  Title 
ReMnant  [of  remaneo,  L.]  that  which  remains  or  is  le  t 

of  any  Thing.  _  _  c 

Remola'de  [in  Horfe-Leecbery]  a  Charge  or  Sort  of 

Poultefs  for  Horles.  .  f 

Remonstrance,  a  Complaint  back’d  with  Reafon,  or 
an  Expoftulation  or  humble  Supplication  addrefled  to  the 


King,  (Ac.  praying  him  to  confider  and  reflect  on  the  ill 
Confequences  of  fome  EdiCl,  Order,  (Ac. 

Remo'nstrant  [remonjlrans,  L.j  expoftulatory,  (sc. 

Remo'n st rants,  a  Title  given  to  the  Arminians,  by 
reafon  of  the  Remonftrances  they  made  in  the  Year  1610 
againft  the  Synod  of  Dort,  concerning  Prcdcftination. 

Remo'nstrated  [of re  and  monJlratus,h.]  fliewed  by 
Reafon  and  Inftances,  (Ac. 

To  Remonstrate  [of  re  againft,  and  monftrare,  L.  to 
Jhcw]  to  fliew  by  Reafon  and  Inftances,  to  make  appear. 

Remo'ra  7  the  Ship- Halter.  A  fmall  Fifti  called  a  Sea - 

Remeligo  5  Lamprey  or  Suck-Jlone ;  of  which  the  Antients 
had  an  Opinion,  that,  by  flicking  to  the  Keel  of  a  Ship,  it 
would  ftop  its  Courfe.  And  thence  Remora  is  taken  for  any 
Delay,  Stop,  Let,  or  Hindrance,  F. 

Remora  aratri  [with  Botanf]  Reft-Harrow. 

Remora  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inftrument  for  fetting  broken 
Bones. 

Remo'rse  [of  re  and  morfus,  L.]  Check  or  Sting  of 
Confluence. 

Remo'rse  less  [of  remords,  F.  of  re  and  morfus,  L.  and 
leyye,  SVw.J  without  Check,  or  Sting  of  Confluence. 

Remo'te  [ remotus ,  L.J  far  diftant. 

Remo'teness  [of  remotus,  L.J  the  being  far  from. 

To  Remo've  [ femovere ,  L.J  to  carry  from  one  Place  to 
another,  to  fet  or  take  away,  alfo  to  Ihift  Dwellings  or 
Lodgings. 

Remo'veableness,  Liablenefs  to  be  removed. 

Remo  val  ?  a  removing,  changing  of  Place  or  Abode. 

A  Remo  ve  5 

To  Remou'nt  [ remonter .  F.J  to  mount  again,  or  fet,  or 
get  up  again. 

To  Remount  Cavalry  [ Milit .  Phrafe]  is  to  furnifli  Troop¬ 
ers  or  Dragoons  with  frefli  Horfes,  in  the  Place  of  thofe  that 
have  been  killed  or  difabled  in  Service. 

Rempli'  [in  Heraldry]  i.e.  filled  up,  fignifies  that  all  the 
Chief  is  filled  up  with  a  fquare  Piece  of  another 
Colour,  leaving  only  a  Border  of  the  proper  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Chief  about  the  faid  Piece,  as  in  the 
Figure. 


REMuLUs°[with  Anat.]  the  narrow  Part  of  the  Ribs 
which  joins  with  the  Vertebree,  or  turning  Joints  of  the 
Back-Bone. 

Remu'nerable,  capable  of  being  rewarded. 

To  Remunerate  [remunerare, L.Jto  recompense  or  reward. 
Remuneration,  a  recompenfing  or  rewarding,  L. 
Remuria  [among  the  Romans]  Feafts  mftituted  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Remus  the  Brother  of  Romulus. 

Re'nal  [of  renalis,  L.J  belonging  to  the  Reins. 

Renal  Artery  [with  Anat. ]  an  Artery  (according  to  fome) 
arifing  out  of  the  Aorta  and  entering  the  Kidnies,  bringing 
to  them  the  ferous  Part  of  the  arterial  Blood. 

Re'nal  glandules  [with  Anat. ]  two  flat  and  foft  Glands 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  Nut,  above  the  Reins  on  each  Side. 

Rena'lis  vena  [with  Anat.]  a  Vein  arifing  from  the  de¬ 
fending  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava,  and  fpreading  itielf  on 
the  Caul  and  Fat  that  covers  the  Kidnies.  _ 

Rena'scency  [ renaijfance ,  F.J  a  growing  again. 
Rena'scent  [renafeens,  L.J  fpringing  up,  or  being  born 

Renascibi'lity  7  [renafeibilitas,  L.J  the  Power  or  Ca- 
RENA'sciBLENESs5pablenefs  of  being  bom  again,  of 
Renewing,  or  Regeneration. 

Re-naviga'tion,  a  Sailing  back,  L. 

To  Rencou'nter  [rencontrer, F . ] to  meet,  or  to  meet  with. 
A  Rencounter  [rencontre,  F.J  an  Encounter  or  2  little 
Bodies  or  Parties  of  Forces;  an  accidental  Meeting,  an  un¬ 
expected  Adventure,  as  when  z  Perlons  fill  out  and  fight  on 
the  Spot,  without  having  premeditated  the  Combat;  and 

thus  it  is  oppofed  to  a  Duel.  , 

Rencontre'  [in  Heraldry]  or  a  Rencontre,  denotes  that 
the  Face  of  a  B’eaft  Hands  right  forward,  as  if  it 
came  to  meet  the  Perfon  before  it,  as  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure.  '  . 

To  Rend  [hjientoan,  Sax.]  to  tear  or  pull  in 

pieces. 

To  Render  [with  Builders]  See  to  Parget. 

To  Render  [redd ere,  L.  rendre,  F.J  to  return,  to  give,  to 
yield,  or  give  up  ;  alfo  to  turn  or  tranflate  out  of  one  Language 

into  another.  .  ,  .  .  .  A 

To  Re'nder  [in  Law]  a  Term  ufed  in  levying  a  Fine.  A 
Fine  is  either  Angle  where  nothing  is  granted,  or  with  Render, 
w'hereby  fomething  is  rendered  back  again  by  the  Cogmlee  to 
the  Comiifor  ;  or  double,  which  contains  a  Grant  or  Render 
back  again  of  lome  Rent,  Common,  or  other  Thing  out  ot 
the  Land  itfelf  to  the  Cognifor. 

Rends 


/ 


Mends  [of  a  Ship ]  the  Seams  between  the  Planks. 

To  Rendevou's  ~7[aller  a  rendezvous,  F.]  to  go  to  a  Place 
To  Rendezvous  3  appointed  for  the  Meeting  of  Soldiers. 
Rendition,  a  Rendering. 

Renega'de  7  [of  re  again,  and  n  eg  an  do,  L.  denying,  renegat, 
Renega'do 5  F-]  one  who  has  renounced  the  Chriflian 
Religion,  which  he  profeffed. 

Renes,  the  Reins  or  Kidnies,  L. 

Succenturiati  Renes  [in  Anat.]  certain  Glands,  fo  named 
from  their  Refemblance  to  the  Figure  of  the  Reins,  and  ac¬ 
counted  a  Sort  of  fecondary  Reins. 

To  Renew'  [ renovare ,  L.]  to  begin  a-new  or  a-frefh  ;  to 
make  a  Thing  new  again. 

Rene'wal  [ renouellement ,  F.  renovatio,  L.]  a  Renewing. 
Reni'tency  [of  renitens,  L.]  a  refilling  or  ltriving  againfl. 
Renitency  [in  PhiloJ'ophy ]  that  Refiltency  or  Force  that 
is  in  lolid  Bodies,  by  which  they  refill  the  Impulfe  of  other 
Bodies,  or  re-afl  as  much  as  they  are  afled  upon. 

Re'nnet,  a  Sort  of  Pippin. 

Re'nnet,  the  Maw  of  a  Calf,  commonly  ufed  for  turn¬ 
ing  Milk  in  making  Curds  for  Cheefe,  &c. 

To  Reno'vate  [ renovare ,  L.j  to  renew. 

Renova'tion,  a  renewing,  a  making  new,  L. 

To  Reno'unce  [ renunciare ,  L.  reminder,  F.]  to  forfake, 
quit  Claim  to,  give  over,  abfohitely  deny,  or  difown. 

Renow  n  [ renom ,  F.  of  re  and  nomen ,  L.]  Fame,  great 
Reputation,  or  Note. 

Reno'wned  [; renomme ,  F.]  famous,  of  great  Note,  and 
Reputation. 

Renow'nedness,  Famoufnefs. 

Rent  [of  renfcan,  Sax.]  torn  in  Pieces. 

Rent  [of  render]  a  Sum  of  Money  paid  annually  for  the 
Uie  of  Land,  Houfe,  &e. 

Rentable,  that  may  be  rented. 

Re'ntal,  an  Account  of  Rent. 

Rent -Charge  [in  Law]  is  where  a  Man  makes  over  his 
Lflate  to  another  by  Deed  indented,  either  in  Fee,  Fee-tail, 
or  Term  of  Life  ;  yet  referves  a  Sum  of  Money  to  himfelf 
y  the  fame  Indenture  to  be  paid  annually  to  him,  with 
Caufe  of  Dillrels  for  Non-Payment. 

Rent-$«*  [in  Law]  i.  e.  dry  Rent,  is  that  which  a  Man 
who  makes  over  referves  yearly  to  be  paid,  without  any  Claufe 
or  Diltrefs  contained  in  the  Indenture. 

_ Rent-Ww  [in  Law]  is  where  a  Man  holds  his  Lands 
of  a  Lord  by  Fealty  and  certain  Rent ;  or  by  Fealty  Service 
and  certain  Rent ;  or  that  which  a  Man,  making  Leafe  to 

the  i  Cr  °r  Crm  "^ears’  rcferveth  yearly  to  be  paid  for 

Refolute  Rents  [in  Law]  are  fuch  Rents  as  were  anti- 
ently  payable  to  the  Crown  from  the  Lands  of  Abbies  and 
other  religious  Houfes,  and  which  after  their  Diffolution 
Were  Hill  refer ved  to  the  Crown. 

Rents  ofAJJize[ in  Law]  fixed  and  determinate  Rents, 
antiently  paid  by  Tenants  in  a  fet  Quantity  of  Money  or 

rovi  10ns,  o  termed,  becaufe  they  were  alfizcd  or  made 
certain. 

Renter  Warden,  an  Officer  in  moll  of  the  Companies  of 
the  City  of  London,  whole  Bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  Rents  or 
Profits  pertaining  to  the  Company. 

•  ^ENT£A;ING  L°J  rentraire,  F.  in  Manufactory]  the  few- 

h!mf  f2  fl!eCerS),0fc  C  0t^  Ed§e  t0  EdSe  without  doubling 
them,  fo  that  the  Seam  is  fcarcely  to  be  feen ;  alfo  the  few- 

ClothP  a  RCn  °r  H°  C  madC  ln  the  dreffinS  or  preparing  of 

Renue'ntes  [Anal.]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Head,  fo 

t0  the  Annuentcs  ’  their  Ufe  is 
to  throw  the  Head  backwards  with  an  Air  of  Refulal. 

Renverse  [in  Heraldry]  denotes  any  Thing  fet  with 
ic  ea  downwards,  as  Ch  ever  on  renverl is  a 
Cheveron  with  the  Point  downwards,  or  when  a 
e.i  is  aid  on  its  Back,  F.  as  in  the  Figure. 
^enumerate  [renumerare,  L.]  to  pay  back. 
Renunciatjon  a  renouncing,  or  difclaiming  of  a  Thing 
or  any  Right,  either  real  or  pretended. 

Renu'nculus  [with  Anat.]  a  little  Kidney,  L 
Renunculus  [with  Botan.]  the  Crow-Foot,  a  Flower,  L. 
Reo  [in  Met.  Books]  an  Abbreviation  of  the  Recitativo 
To  Re-obtain  [ot  re  again,  ajid  oitinere,  L. ]  to  get  or 
procure  again.  ° 

Time'0110^*710^  theAflof  conferring  Orders  a  fecond 

Rep -Silver  [ old  Rec.]  Money  antiently  paid  by  fervile  Te- 
nants  to  t  eir  Lord,  to  be  quit  of  the  Service  of  reaping  his 

To  Repai  r  [ reparare ,  L.]  to  mend,  to  refit. 


^Repair  [repairer,  F.]  to  go  to,  to  betake  one’s  felf  to 

a  Place,  fsrV. 

Repai'r,  a  mending  or  refitting. 

To  Repai'r  a  Medal,  is  to  clear  off  the  Rufl,  to  render  it 
clean,  and  as  perfefl  as  it  may  be. 

Repai'rable,  that  may  be  repaired  or  mended. 

Repai'r er  [ reparator .  L.]  a  Reltorer,  a  Maker  of  a 
Thing  new. 

Repairers,  Artificers  who  chafe  Figures,  and  beautify 
Sword-Hilts,  Plate,  &c.  7 

Repai'rs  [with  Hunters]  the  Haunts  or  Places  which  a 
Hare  runs  to. 

Reta'ndous  [ repandus ,  L.]  bent  or  bowed  backwards. 
Repa'ndousness  [of  repanditas,  L.]  Bentnefs  or  Bow- 
ingnefs  backwards. 

Reparation,  a  mending  of  Things  fallen  to  decay  j 
alfo  a  making  Satisfaflion  for  Damages  done. 

Reparatio'ne  facienda  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  in 
divers  Cafes,  as  when  3  are  Tenants  in  common  or  joint 
Tenants  pro  indivifo  of  an  Houfe,  ffc.  fallen  to  decay,  and 
the  one  is  willing  to  repair  it  and  the  other  2  are  not. 

To  Repa'rt  [with  Horfemen]  is  to  put  a  Horfe  on,  or  to 
make  him  part  the  fecond  Time. 

Repartee'?  [repartie,  F.]  a  ready,  fmart Reply,  efpecially 
Reparty'  J  in  Matters  of  Wit,  Humour,  or  Raillery. 
Repartition,  a  dividing  or  /haring  again,  F.  of  L. 
Repartition,  the  Regulating  of  a  Tax,  fo  that  no  Body 
may  be  overburdened. 

To  Repa'ss  [repajfer,  F.]  to  pafs  over  again. 

Repast  [ repas ,  F.]  a  fingle  Meal  or  Refeftion  Men  at  a 
certain  Hour. 

Repa'stum  [old  Rec.]  one  Meal’s  Meat  given  to  fervile 
Tenants,  while  they  were  at  Work  for  their  Lord. 

Repa'y  [of  re  again,  and  payer,  F.]  to  pay  back. 
Repa'yment,  a  paying  back  or  again. 

To  Repea'l  [rappeller,  F.]  to  revoke,  difannul,  or  make 
void,  a  Statute  or  Law. 

Repea'lable,  that  may  be  repealed. 

AReveAt  [in  Mufick]  a  Character  fhewing  that  what 
was  lail  play’d  or  lung  muit  be  gone  over  again. 

Repee'k  ?  [at  the  Game  called  Peeked]  a  Term 

Reek  and  Repeek 5  ufed  when  the  Player  has  a  fifteenth 
or  fourteenth  by  Kings,  &c.  and  the  Ruff  before  he  plays  a 
Card.  r  7 

To  Repe'l  [ repellere ,  L.j  to  beat,  force  or  drive  back. 
Repe'llence,  a  Repealance,  a  repealing  or  difannulling. 
Repe'llents  [repellentia,  L.]  Medicines  which  repel  or 
drive  back  a  morbid  Humour,  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood  into 
which  it  was  unduly  fecreted. 

Repelling  Power  [in  Phyficks]  a  certain  Power  or  Fa¬ 
culty  refiding  in  the  minute  Parts  of  the  natural  Bodies, 
whereby  they  mutually  fly  from  each  other. 

Repe'ns  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  creeping,  L. 

To  Repent  [of  re  and  pcenitere,  L.  ferepentir ,  F.]  to  be 
lorry  for  what  one  has  done  or  omitted. 

Repe'ntance  [with  Divines]  is  fuch  a  Converfion  of  a 
burner  to  God,  by  which  he  is  not  only  heartily  forry  for  the 
,1  he  has  done>  and  refolved  to  forfake  it,  but  aflually  be- 
gms  to  renounce  it,  and  to  do  his  Duty  according  to  the  ut- 
moft  °f  his  Ability,  with  a  fledfafl  Purpofe  to  continue  a 
faithful  Servant  of  God  unto  the  End  of  his  Life. 
Repe'ntant,  repenting,  F. 

Repe'ntine  [repentinus,  L.]  fudden. 

Repercu'ssion,  a  driving  or  flriking  back,  L. 
fan^Sou  CJJSSION  ^‘n  Mufick]  a  frequent  Repetition  of  the 

Repercu'ssive,  flriking  or  rebounding  back. 

c4Z;.!>  t°f  ’ L-1  * 

Foundfingri,TI°US  ^■re^ertitlU5>  tIlat  which  is  found,  a 

^  Repertory  [repertorium,  L.]  a  Book  into  which 
i  Jungs  are  methodically  entered,  in  order  to  the  more  ready 
finding  of  them  ;  alfo  a  Place  where  Things  are  orderly- 
laid  up,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  found. 

Repeta'tur  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies,  let  it  be  repeated, 
or  repeat,  L.  r 

Rep  i  a 'no  7  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies,  full,  and  is  ufed  to 
Kepie  no  S  diflinguifh  thole  Violins  in  Concerto's,  which 
p  ay  on  y  now  and  then  to  fill  up,  from  thofe  which  play 
through  the  whole  Concerto ,  Ital. 

Repetition,  a  Rehearfal,  a  faying  the  fame  Thing  over 
again.  ° 

Repetition  [in  Mufick]  a  reiterating  or  playing  over 
again  of  the  fame  Part  of  a  Compofition,  whether  it  be  a 
whole  Strain,  a  Part  of  a  Strain,  ora  double  Strain. 

Re- 


Repetition  [with  Rbet.]  is  when  the  Perfon  think  his. 
firit  Expreffion  not  well  undcritood  and  is  .  follicitious  to 
make  his  Hearers  know  what  he  means,  and  repeats  or  explains 
it  another  Way. 

To  Repi'ne  [prob.  of  re,  and  pitner,  Dan.  to  torment] 
to  grieve  or  grudge  at. 

To  Repla'nt  [ replanter ,  F.]  to  plant  again. 

Replantation,  a  planting  again,  or  the  fecond  Time. 

Repi.ea'd  [of  re,  and  plaider,  F.]  to  plead  again  to 
that  which  was  once  pleaded  before. 

ReTleciare  [Lazo  Term]  to  deliver  to  the  Owner  upon 
Pledges  of  Surety. 

Replecia're  de  averiis  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  brought  by  one 
whole  Cattle  are  diftrained  and  put  in  the  Pound  by  another, 
upon  Security  given  the  Sheriff  to  purfue  or  anfwer  the  Ac¬ 
tion  at  Law  to  the  Diftrainer. 

To  Reple'nish  [prob.  of  remplir,  O.  F.  of  re,  and  ple- 
nus,  L.]  to  fill  again. 

Replenishment,  the  replenifhing. 

Reple'te  [ repletus ,  L.]  full,  filled,  replenished. 

Reple'teness  [ repletio ,  L.]  Fulnefs. 

Reple'tion  [in  Med.]  a  being  filled  or  Huffed  up;  alio  a 
Surfeit  or  Overcharge,  L. 

Repletion  [in  Can.  Lazo]  is  where  the  Revenue  of  a 
Benefice  is  Sufficient  to  fill  or  occupy  the  whole  Right  or  Ti¬ 
tle  of  the  Graduate  who  holds  them.^_ 

A  Reple'vin  ?  [of  replegiare.  Law  Term]  the  bringing 

A  Reple'v  y  5a  Writ  called  Replegiari  Facias,  by  him 
whofe  Cattle  or  Goods  are  reltrained  upon  any  Caufe,  and 
has  given  Security  to  the  Sheriff  to  profecute  the  Action. 

To  Retle'vish  [in  Lazo]  is  to  let  a  Perfon  to  Bail  or 
Mainprife,  or  Bail  upon  Surety. 

To  Reple'vy  [replegiare,  L.]  to  recover  upon  a  Replevin; 
to  redeem  a  Pledge. 

Re'flica  [in  Mu.  Books]  Signifies  repeat,  Ital. 

Replication,  the  making  a  Reply,  a  fecond  Anfwer, 
to  an  Objection,  Difcourfe,  or  Treatife,  L. 

Replication  [in  Lazo]  an  Exception  of  the  fecond  De¬ 
gree  made  by  the  Plaintiff  to  the  firit  Anfwer  of  the  Defen¬ 
dant. 

Replicato  [in  Mu.  Books]  Signifies  repeat,  or  play  over 
again. 

To  Reply'  [replicare,  L.]  to  anfwer. 

A  Reply'  [replique,  F.  replicatio,  L.]  an  Anfwer. 

Re'polon  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  Demivolt,  the  Croup  in¬ 
clos’d  at  five  Times. 

Repo'nces,  a  Sort  of  Small  wild  Radifhes,  F. 

A  Repo'rt  [rapport,  F.]  Talk,  Tale,  Story,  Account, 
Information  ;  alfo  the  Noife  of  a  Gun  difeharged. 

Report  [in  Law]  a  Relation  of  Cafes  judicially  debated 
or  adjudged  in  any  of  the  King’s  Courts  of  Juftice. 

To  Re'port  [rapporter,  F.]  to  tell,  to  relate. 

Repo'se  [repos,  F.]  Reft,  Sleep,  Quiet,  Peace. 

Repose  [in  Painting \  certain  Maffes  or  large  Syftems  or 
Affemblages  of  Light  and  Shade,  which  when  well  conduct¬ 
ed  prevent  the  Confufton  of  Objects  and  Figures. 

To  Repo'se  [repofer,  F.]  to  put  or  lay  upon  ;  to  commit 
or  leave  a  Thing  to  a  Perfon’s  Care. 

To  Repose  one's  felf_  [Je  repofer,  F.]  to  take  one’s  Reft. 

Repo'sedness,  Quietnefs,  Stillnefs,  a  being  at  reft. 

Reposition,  a  fetting  or  putting  to  again,  L. 

Reposition  [in  Surgery]  the  reducing  or  fetting  of  a 
diflocated  Member. 

Reposition  of  the  Forejl,  an  A£t  whereby  Several  Foreft- 
Grounds  made  purlieu  were  laid  to  the  Foreft  again. 

Repository  [repofitorium,  L.]  a  Store-Houfe  or  Place 
where  Things  are  laid  up. 

7a  Re  posse 'ss  [of  re  again,  and  poffcffum  of  pofftdere,  L.] 
to  go  into,  or  put  into  Pofleffion  again. 

To  Reprehe  nd  [reprehendere,  L  ]  to  reprove,  to  reouke, 
to  blame,  to  find  Fault  with. 

Reprehe'nsible  [reprebenfibilis,  L.]  a  Reproving,  a  Re¬ 
proof,  a  Reprimand. 

Reprehe'nsibleness  [of  reprebenfibilis,  L.]  Reprove- 
ablenefs. 

Repre'sa  [in  Mu.  Books]  Signifies  a  Repeat,  or  to  repeat, 
a  Character  placed  where  a  Repeat  begins. 

To  Represent  [repreefentare,  L.  reprefenter,  F.]  to 
make  appear,  to  Shew  or  lay  before  ;  to  be  in  the  ftead  of 
another  to  Supply  his  Place  ;  alfo  to  be  like  to,  to  deferibe  or 
exprefs. 

Representation  [ repreefentatio ,  L.]  the  Act  of  repre¬ 
senting,  Pourtraiture,  Figure,  Defcription. 

Representative  [reprafentans]  Serving  to  reprefent,  F. 

A  Representative  [reprafentator,  L.]  one  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  Perfon  of  another  or  a  County,  City,  &c.  as  a 
Member  in  Parliament. 


P.  t  pr E; e'ntm en t,  a  Representing,  a  Representation  ;  alfo 
a  prefenting  a  fecond  Time, 

To  Repre'ss  [repreffitm,  fup.  of  reprimere,  L.]  to  reftrain, 
to  keep  back  or  under,  to  curb  or  quell;  alfo  to  put  a  Stop  to. 

^Repression,  a  Rcftraifiing,  &e.  L. 

Repressive  [of  repreffits,  L.]  of  a  reftraining  Nature 
or  Quality. 

v7Reprie've  [repris,  F.]  a  Warrant  for  fufpending  the 
Execution  of  a  MalefaCtor. 

To  Reprie've  [prob.  of  reprendre,  F.]  to  take  back  or  re¬ 
spite  a  Malefactor’s  Execution  for  fome  Time. 

Reprima'nd  [reprimande,  F.]  Reproof,  Rebuke,  Check. 

To  Reprima'nd  [ reprimander ,  F.]  to  reprove  fharply,  and 
with  Authority. 

To  Repri'nt  [of  re,  and  imprimere,  L.]  to  print  again. 

Reprisal  ?  [of  reprefaille,  F.  reprifalia,  L.]  a  taking  or 

Reprizal  5  Seizing' from  an  Enemy  an  Equivalent  for  a 
Lofs  fuftained. 

Repri'se,  a  re-taking;  alfo  the  Burden  of  a  Song  or 
Ballad. 

Reprise  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  Leflon  repeated,  or  a  Man¬ 
age  recommenced. 

Rbpri'ses  [in  Law ]  Allowances  or  Duties  paid  annually 
out  of  a  Manour  or  Lands ;  as  Rent,  Charges,  l$c.  Pen¬ 
sions,  Annuities,  Fees  of  Stewards,^. 

Repri'ze  [in  Sea  Commerce]  a  Merchant-Sjaip  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  by  a  Corfair  or  Privateer,  Ifc.  is  retaken  or 
recovered  by  a  VefTel  of  the  contrary  Party. 

7<>Reproa'ch  [reproeber,  F.]  to  upbraid  or  twit,  to  hit 
in  the  Teeth,  to  call,  throw,  or  fling  in  one’s  Difh. 

A  Reproa'ch  [reproebe,  F.]  Upbraiding,  Difgrace,  Shame. 

Reproa'chable,  that  deferves  to  be  reproached. 

Reproa'chableness  [of  reproacbable,  F.]  Capablenefs, 
&c.  of  being  reproached. 

Reproachful  [prob.  of  reproebe,  F.  and  yull,  Sax.] 
difgraceful,  abufive. 

Reproa'chfulness,  of  reproebe,  and  Fulneyye,  Sax.] 
a  reproachful  Quality  or  Difpofition. 

To  Re'probate  [reprobare,  L.]  to  rejeft  or  call  off  utterly. 

Re'prob  ateness  [reprobatio,  L.]  the  State  of  a  Reprobate; 
Wickednefs,  Impiety. 

Re'probates  [reprobi,  L.]  thofe  whom  (according  to 
the  Opinions  of  fome)  God  has  palled  by,  rejected,  or  pre- 
deftinated  to  Damnation  ;  alfo  very  wicked  Perfon  s. 

Reproba'tion,  a  calling  out  of  Favour;  a  Rejecting  or 
calling  off  utterly,  L. 

A  Reproduction,  a  producing  again,  or  a-new,  L. 

Reproo'f  [of  repreuver,  F.]  a  Rebuke,  Check. 

To  Repro’ve  [reprouver ,  F  ]  to  take  up,  to  check,  to 
chide,  or  blame. 

Repro'veable,  deferving  Reproof. 

Repro'veableness  [of  reprobabilis,  L.]  Liablenefs  to 
be  reproved. 

Re v -Silver,  Money  paid  in  antient  Times  by  Servile  Te¬ 
nants  to  their  Lords,  to  be  quitted  of  the  Duty  of  Teaping 
their  Corn.  _  . 

Re'ptile  [reptilis,  L.]  a  creeping  Thing,  any  Thing 
that  crawls  upon  the  Belly,  or  that  refts  upon  one  Part  of 
the  Belly,  while  it  advances  the  other  forward,  as  an  Earth- 
Worm,  Snake,  &c. 

Re'ptiles  [with  Botan.]  thofe  Plants  which  creep  either 
on  the  Earth  or  on  other  Plants,  as  wanting  Strength  of 
Stalk  to  fuftain  themfelves. 

Repti'tious  [reptitius,  L.]  creeping. 

Repu'blican  [republican,  F.]  a  Common-Wealth s  Man, 
a  Stickler  for  Such  a  Form  of  Government. 

Retu'blick  [res  publica,  L.  republique,  F.]  a  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  free  fort  of  Government,  where  many  bear  Rule. 

Repu'diable,  that  may  be  put  away  or  divorced. 

A  Repu'diate  [repudiata,  L.]  a  divorced  Woman,  one 
put  away. 

To  Repu'diate  [repudiare,  L.]  to  rejeCt,  to  put  away  or 

divorce.  • 

Repudia'tion,  a  putting  away,  a  Divorce,  F.  of  L. 

Repu'dious  [repudiofus,  L.]  to  be  rejected,  hatefuh 

To  Repu'gn  [repugnare,  L.]  to  be  contrary  to  or  againft,  to 
clallr  with. 

Repu'gnancy  1  [repugnantia,  L.]  Repugnancy ;  con- 

Repu'gnantness  5  trary" Natureor  Quality. 

Repu'gnant  [repugnans,  L.]  clalhing  with,  contrary  to. 

To  Repu'llulate  [repullulare,  L.]  to  bud  forth  a-frelh, 
to  Spring  up  again. 

^/Repu'lse  [repulfa,  L.]  a  Refufal,  Denial.  _ 

Repulse  [with  PbiloJ.]  otherwife  called  Reaftion.  It  is 
one  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  that  Repulfe  or  Re  a  ft  ion  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  Impulfe  or  ACtion;  that  is,  the  ACtion^  ot^z 
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Bodies  one  upon  another  is  always  equal  one  with  another  ; 
or  that  the  fame  Force  that  ftrikes  upon  another,  is  returned 
back  by  that  other  on  it,  and  the  Forces  are  imprefs  d  with 
Directions  direftly  contrary.  In  all  Blows  and  Strokes  the 
Thing  ftruck  (as  fuppofe  with  a  Hammer  on  an  Anvil)  the 
Anvil  ftrikes  the  Hammer  with  equal  Force.  If  one  Body 
prefs  or  draw  another,  it  is  juft  as  much  prefs’d  or  drawn  by 

To  Repu'lse  [ repuljum  of  repellere,  L.]  to  beat  back,  to 
thruft  or  turn  away,  to  rejeft,  to  deny. 

Repu'lsory  [ repulforius ,  L.]  fit  to,  repel,  or  pull  back. 
Re'putable,  of  good  Repute. 

Re'putableness  [of  reputatiof]  being  of  good  Repute. 
Reputation  ?  Fame,  good  Name,  good  Report,  Credit, 
Repu'te  5  Elteem. 

Repu'ted,  accounted,  efteemed,  looked  upon. 

Reque'st  [requete,  F.]  Supplication,  Petition. 

Request  [ Hunting  Term]  is  when  the  Dogs  have  loft  the 
Queft  or  Track  of  the  Beaft,  and  mult  requelt  or  queft  it 
again. 

"To  Request  the  Game  [with  Hunters]  is  when  having 
run  it  down  the  Night  before,  they  feek  it  again  the  next 
Morning  with  the  Blood-hound,  (sfe. 

Request  [in  Laze]  a  Supplication  or  Petition  made  to  a 
Prince  or  Court  of  Juftice,  begging  Relief  in  fome  Cafes 
Wherein  the  common  Law  granted  no  immediate  Redrefs. 

To  be  in  Request,  to  be  much  fought  after,  to  be  in 
Vogue  or  high  Efteem. 

Court  u/Requests,  an  antient  Court  of  Equity,  inftituted 
in  the  Time  of  Henry  VII.  of  like  Nature  with  that  of 
Chancery,  chiefly  for  the  Relief  of  Petitioners,  who  in  con- 
fcionable  Cafes  fhould  addrefs  themlelves  by  Way  of  Peti¬ 
tion  to  his  Maj  efty. 

Re'quiem  [/.  e.  reft,  q.  of  requiem  a  Urn  am  dona  eis  domi- 
ne,  Part  of  a  Prayer  in  Latin ]  hence. 

To  ftng  a  Requiem,  is  to  fing  a  Mafs  for  the  Souls  of 
Perfons  deceafed. 

To  Requi're  [ requirere ,  L.]  to  ask  or  demand  peremto- 
rily,  or  wTith  Authority. 

Requirement,  the  Thing  required  ;  alfo  a  Requiring. 
Re'quisit  [ requis ,  F.]  neceffary,  convenient. 
Re'quisitness,  Neceflarinefs,  &c. 

A  Requi  tal,  Reward,  Acknowledgment,  F. 

To  Requi'te  [ requiter ,  F.]  to  reward,  or  make  amends  for. 
RERE-C’0»»/y  [in  Weftminfer  Statutes]  fome  publick  Place 
appointed  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  Receipt  of  the  King’s  Money, 
after  the  County-Court  is  over. 

Rere-Mw/t,  a  Bat. 

Rere -lirard  [ arriere  garde,  F.]  the  Rear  of  an  Army. 
Res,  a  Thing,  a  Matter,  Bufinefs,  or  Affair,  L. 

Naturales  Res  [with  Phzfcians]  natural  Things,  which 
fome  Writers  reckon  3  in  Number,  viz.  Health,  the  Caufes 
of  Health,  and  its  Effefts,  L. 

Res  non  naturales  [with  Phyf  ]  Things  not  natural,  which 
they  reckon  6,  viz.  Air,  Meat  and  Drink,  Sleeping  and 
Watching,  Things  that  are  let  out  of  and  retained  in  the 
dlody ;  and  the  Affeblions  and  Pajftons  of  the  Mind.  Thefe 
are  thus  termed  becaufe  when  they  exceed  their  due  Bounds 
they  are  often  the  Caufes  of  Dileafes,  L. 

Res  prater  naturam  [with  Phyf]  Things  befide  Nature, 
viz.  Difeafes  with  their  Symptoms,  Caufes,  and  Ejfedls,  L. 

To  Resalu'te  [ refalutare ,  L.]  to  falute  again. 
Resaluta'tion,  a  Sa  luting  again,  L. 

Resarcele'e  [in  Heraldry ]  as  a  Crofs  Refarcelee  fignifies 
one  Crofs,  as  it  were,  fewed  to  another,  or  one 
Crofs  placed  upon  another,  or  a  flenderer  Crofs 
charged  upon  the  firft,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Resceit  [in  Common  Law]  an  Admittance  of 
Plea,  though  the  Controverfy  be  only  between  two. 

Rescei't  [receptio,  L.]  an  Admittance  of  a  third  Perfon 
to  plead  his  Right  in  a  Caufe  before  commenced  only  by  2. 

Rescei't  of  Homage  [in  Law]  is  the  Lord’s  receiving 
Homage  of  his  Tenant  at  his  Admiflion  to  the  Lands. 

To  Resci'nd  [ refeindere ,  L.j  to  cut  off  or  cancel  ;  to  dif- 
annul,  repeal,  or  make  void. 

Rescission  7  a  cutting  off,  a  difannulling,  or  abolifhing, 
Reci'sion  j  f.  of  L. 

Resci'ssory  [ refetfforius ,  L.]  ferving  to  refeind,  as  a  ref- 
eijfory  Adi,  an  Adi  which  makes  void  a  former  Aft  or  Law. 

Re'scous  in  Law,  is  when  a  Man,  diftraining  Cattle  for 
Damage  done  in  his  Ground,  drives  them  in  the  Highway 
towards  the  Pound,  and  they  get  into  the  Owner's  Houfe, 
and  he  refufes  to  deliver  them  upon  Demand  ;  he  that  de¬ 
tains  them  is  faidto  be  a  Rcfcous  in  Lazo,  F. 

Re'scous  in  Fadl,  is  a  Refiftance  againft  lawful  Authority, 
as  by  a  violent  taking-away  or  procuring  the  Efcape  of  one 
hat  is  arrefted. 


Rescribe'ndary  [in  the  Court  of  Rome]  an  Officer  who 
fets  a  Value  upon  Indulgences  and  Supplications. 

Rescript,  an  Anfwer  delivered  by  an  Emperor  or  a  Pope, 
when  confultedby  particular  Perfons  on  fome  difficult  Quefti- 
on  or  Point  of  Law,  to  ferve  as  a  Deciflon  thereof. 
^Rescue  [ recoujfe ,  F.]  Help,  Deliverance. 

Rescu'ssu  [in  Law]  a  Writ  that  lies  for  a  Refcuer  or  Ref- 
cuffor. 

A  Rescue  [in  Law]  a  Refiftance  againft  lawful  Authority. 
To  Re'scue  [refcourre,  F.]  to  fave  or  deliver,  to  fet  at  Li¬ 
berty  ;  to  free  from  an  Ufurper  or  Ufurpation. 

Rescu'ssor  [in  Lazo]  one  whocomm  its  an  unlawful  Refcue. 
Re-se'arch  [of  recherche,  F.]  a  Searching  over  again,  a 
ftrift  Enquiry,  diligent  feeking  after. 

Re-sea'rch  [in  Mufick]  a  Kind  of  Prelude  or  Voluntary 
played  on  an  Organ,  Harpfichord,  l$c. 

Re-searching  [in  Sculpture,  &c.]  the  Repairing  of  a 
call  Figure  with  proper  Tools,  &e. 

Resei'ser  [in  Law]  a  taking  again  of  Lands  into  the 
King’s  Hands,  for  which  an  oufler  le  main, was  formerlymifufed. 
Rese'mblance  [ reffemhlance ,  F.]  Likenefs,  Agreeablenefs. 
To  Rese'mble  [ rajfembler ,  F  ]  to  favour  or  be  like. 

To  Rese'nt  [ reffentir ,  F  ]  to  be  fenflble  of,  to  ftomaeh, 
or  take  heinoufly  an  Indignity  or  Affront  offered. 

Rese'ntment  [refentiment,  F.]  a  fenflble  Apprehenfion  of 
an  Injury  offered,  or  a  revengful  Remembrance  of  it. 
Resera'tion,  an  unlocking,  L. 

Reservation,  a  referving  or  keeping  in  Store;  alfo  a 
Referve  or  Reftriftion,  F.  of  L. 

Reservation  [in  Law]  an  Aftion  or  Claufe,  whereby 
fomething  is  referved,  i.  e.  retained,  kept  or  fecured  to  one’s 
felf. 

Reservation  Mental,  a  Propofition  which  ftriftly  taken, 
and  according  to  the  natural  Import  of  the  Terms,  is  falfe  ; 
but  if  qualified  with  fomething  referved  in  the  Mind  becomes 
true. 

Reservation  [in  Converfation]  Refervednefs,  that  Dif- 
tance  and  State,  which  Ladies  obferve  towards  thofe  that 
court  them. 

To  Rese'rve  [refervare,  L.]  to  keep  in  Store,  to  lay  up, 
to  fave. 

To  Reserve  [in  Lazo]  is  to  keep  or  provide,  as  when  a  Man 
lets  his  Lands,  and  referves  a  Rent  to  be  paid  to  himfelf  for 
his  Maintenance. 

To  Reserve  [in  Law]  fometimes  fignifies  to  except,  as 
when  a  Man  lets  his  his  Houfe,  but  referves  one  Room  for 
his  own  Ufe. 

/^Rese'rve  [ refervatum ,  L.]  fomething  kept  to  be  ufed 
as  there  Ihall  be  Occafion  ;  alfo  an  Exception  or  Limitation. 

Rese'rve  [ Milit .  Affairs]  is  a  Body  of  Troops  fome¬ 
times  drawn  out  of  the  Army,  and  encamped  by  themfelves 
in  a  Line  behind  the  other  twro  Lines. 

Rese'rved  [referve,  F.  of  referz’atus,  L.]  laid  up,  kept 
in  Store,  grave  ;  alfo  clofe,  Ihy,  not  free  in  Difcourfe. 

Reset  [in  Law]  the  receiving,  harbouring,  or  entertain¬ 
ing  an  outlawed  Perfon. 

RESE'TTER,aReceiver  of  an  outlawed  or  profcribedPerfon. 
To  Re-se'ttle  [of  re  again,  and  prob.  ye'ptan.  Sax.]  to 
fettle  again,  to  re-eftablilh. 

Re'sciance  [Lazo  Term]  Refidence ;  a  Man’s  Continu¬ 
ance  or  Abode  in  one  Place. 

Resiaxt,  a  Perfon  that  refidesor  dwells  in  a  certain  Place. 
TsResi'de  [reftdere,  L.]  to  ftay,  continue,  or  abide ;  alfo 
to  lie,  to  be  lodged  or  placed  in. 

Residence  [of  refdcre,  L.]  a  Continuance,  or  abid¬ 
ing  in  a  Place,  a  Dwelling  or  Sojourning  in  a  Place,  Abode; 
the  Abode  of  a  Parfon  on  his  Benefice. 

Resident  [ref  dens,  L.]  refiding,  dwelling. 

A  Resident,  a  Minifter  of  State,  lent  to  continue  fome 
Time  in  the  Court  of  a  foreign  Prince  or  State,  for  the 
Difpatch  of  fome  publick  Bufinefs. 

Resident  [ant.  Cuftoms]  a  Tenant  who  was  obliged  to 
refide  on  his  Lord’s  Land,  and  not  to  depart  from  it. 

Residentia'riu's  [old  .Rrr.]  a  Canon  inftalledto  the  Pri¬ 
vileges  and  Profits  of  a  Refidence. 

Residentiary,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Refident. 

A  Residentiary  a  Canon,  a  Parfon  inftalled  to  the 
Privileges  and  Profits  of  a  Refidence. 

Resi'dual  [refduum,  L.]  a  Refidue  or  Remainder. 
Residual  Figure  [in  Geom.]  the  Figure  remaining  after 
the  Subftraftion  of  a  leffer  from  a  greater. 

Residual  Root  [in  Algebra]  a  Root  compofed  of  two 
Parts  or  Members,  only  connefted  together  with  the  Sign 
( — )  thus,  a— b  or  5—3  is  a  refidual  Root,  and  is  io  call¬ 
ed,  becaufe  its  true  Value  is  no  more  than  its  Refidue  or 
Difference  between  the  Parts  a  and  b,  or  5  and  3. 

To 


Toktsi'cs  [refignare,  L.  refigner,  F.]  to  furrender,  to 
yield  or  give  up  ;  alfo  to  make  over. 

Resignation,  a  voluntary  resigning,  furrendering,  or 
giving  up.  _ 

Resicna  tion  [in  Theology ]  an  entire  Submiffion  of  the 
Will  to  the  Will  ol  God. 

Resignation  [in  Canon  Law]  a  Surrender  or  giving  up 
a  Benefice  into  the  Hands  of  the  Collator. 

Re  si  g  nee'  [in  Law]  the  Party  to  whom  the  Thing  is  rc- 

figned. 

Resi'gner  [in  Law ]  the  Perfon  who  refigns. 
Resi'cnment,  the  Aft  of  Refigning,  Surrendering,  or 
giving  up. 

Rsei'liency  7  [of  refiliens,  L.]  the  State  or  Quality  of 
Resili'tion  5  that  which  is  reiiiient. 

Resiliency  7  [of  refiliens,  L.]  rebounding  Quality, 
Resi'lientness  £  Refiliency. 

Resilient  [ refiLens ,  L.]  leaping  or  rebounding  back, 

recoiling. 

Re'sina,  Refin,  or  Roftn ,  which  [with  Phyficians ]  is  a  fat 
and  oily  Liquor,  iffuing  either  of  its  own  Accord,  or  elfe  let 
out  by  cutting  of  any  Tree  or  Plant ;  alfo  an  artificial  Rofin 
chymically  prepared  and  drawn  from  any  Plant  andffDrug, 
that  abounds  with  refinous  Particles,  as  Refin  of  Jalap,  See. 

Resi'na  Auri  [with  Chymifis ]  a  Crocus,  or  Extraft  drawn 
from  Gold,  L. 

Resi'na  terra potabilis,  Sulphur  fublimed  and  reduced  to 
a  Liquor. 

Resina'cious ?  [refinaceus,  L.]Rofiny,  that  yields  Rofin, 
Re's i nous  £  or  partakes  of  its  Nature. 

Re'sinousness  [of  refinofus,  L.  refineux,  F.  ]  refinous  or 
rofiny  Quality. 

Re'sine  [with  Chymifis]  an  artificial  Rofin  extrafted  from 
any  Plant  or  Drug,  that  abounds  with  refinous  Particles. 
RESiNi'FER0us[/T/ifliy>r,  L.]  bearing  Rofin. 

Resipi'scence  [ reftpifeentia ,  L.]  a  being  wife  again;  a 
changing  one’s  Mind  from  doing  amifs ;  the  Reflection 
which  a  Perfon  makes  upon  his  bad  Conduft;  which  leads 
him  to  Reformation,  Repentance,  and  Amendment  of  Life. 

To  Resi'st  [ refiftcre ,  L.]  to  withftand,  to  oppofe,  to  be 
againft. 

Resi'stence  \refiftentia,  L.]  the  Aft  of  refilling  or  with- 
ftanding. 

Resi'stence  [in  Philo/.]  refilling  Force,  any  Force 
which  afts  contrary  to  another,  fo  as  to  dellroy  or  diminilh 
its  EfFeft ;  that  Property  of  folid  Bodies  which  refills  and 
oppofes  whatfoever  comes  againil  them. 

Resi'stence  of  the  Medium,  is  the  Oppofition  againil,  or 
Hindrance  of  the  Motion  of  any  natural  Body,  moving  in  ts 
fluid,  as  in  the  Air,  Sky,  Water,  &c. 

Reso'lvable  [ refolubilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  refolved. 
Reso'lv ableness  [of  refolubilis,  L.]  Capablenefs  of  be¬ 
ing  refolved. 

A  Reso'lve  [ refolutio ,  L.]  an  Intention,  Defign,  Purpofe  ; 
alfo  Deliberation,  Decifion. 

To  Reso'lve  [ refolvere ,  L.  properly  to  loofe  and  untie] 
to  folve  or  clear  a  hard  Queltion,  Difficulty,  &c.  alfo  to 
foften  or  melt ;  alfo  to  turn  into,  or  reduce ;  alfo  to  be  re¬ 
duced  or  changed  ;  alfo  to  defign  or  purpofe. 
Reso'lvedness,  firm  Difpofition . 

Resolve'nd  [ refolvendum ,  L.]  a  Term  ufed  with  Arith¬ 
meticians  in  the  Extraction  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Roots, 
CsV.  to  fignify  the  Number  arifing  irom  increafing  the  Re¬ 
mainder  after  Subtraction. 

Reso  events  [ Refolventia ,  L.]  Medicines  which  dilfolve 

and  difperfe.  _ 

Reso'lvents  [  with  Chymifis  ]  Liquors  for  diffolving 
of  Metals  and  Minerals. 

Re'solute  \refolu,  F.]  fully  refolved,  flout,  bold. 
Re'soluteness  [of  refolutio,  L.]  a  full  Purpofe  or  Inten¬ 
tion  to  do  a  Thing,  alfo  Courage. 

Resolu'tion,  a  Refolve,  Mind,  full  Purpofe  or  Inten¬ 
tion  to  do  a  Thing  ;  Refolutenefs,  Courage  ;  alfo  a  Deter¬ 
mination  or  Decifion  ;  a  folving  or  clearing  of  a  Matter  in 

Queflion.  -  ,  .  ,  „  c 

Resolu'tion  [with  Chymifis]  a  feparatmg  the  Parts  ot 
mix’d  Bodies,  by  Means  of  a  diffolving  Ingredient. 

Resolu'tion  [  in  Phyfuks  ]  the  Reduftion  into  its  ori¬ 
ginal  or  natural  State,  by  a  Diffolution  or  Separation  of  its 

aggregated  Parts.  ,  . 

Resolu'tion  [with  Logicians]  a  Branch  of  Method  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Analyfis. 

Resolu'tion  [with  Mathemat.]  is  an  orderly  Enumera¬ 
tion  ot  the  feveral  Things  to  be  done  to  obtain  what  is  ic- 
quired  by  a  Problem ;  or  it  is  a  Method  by  which  the 
Truth  or  Falfhood  of  a  Propofition  is  difeovered  in  an  Order 


contrary  to  that  of  Synthefis  or  Compofition,  the  fame  that 
is  called  Analyfis  or  analytical  Method. 

Resolu'tion  [in  Mufsck]  is  when  a  Canto  or  perpetual 
Fugue  is  not  written  all  on  the  fame  Line,  or  in  one  Part; 
but  all  the  Voices  that  are  to  follow  the  Guido  arc  written 
feparately,  &c. 

Resolu'tion  [i x\  Medicine]  the  Coftion  of  the  crude 
Matter  of  a  Difeale,  either  by  the  natural  Strength  of  the 
Patient,  or  of  its  own  Accord,  or  by  the  Application  of 
Remedies. 

Resolu'tive,  of  a  diffolving  Quality. 

Re'sonance,  a  Refounding. 

Re'sonant  [refonans,  L.]  founding  or  ringing  again  with 
an  Echo. 

A  Reso'rt  [reffirt,  F.]  a  Meeting  together  of  People  ; 
alfo  a  Refuge. 

To  Reso'rt  [  rejfortir,  F.  ]  to  repair  or  betake  one’s 
felfto. 

To  Resou'nd  [ refonare ,  L.]  to  ring  or  echo  again. 
Resou'rce  [ rejfource ,  F.]  fomething  to  apply  back  to  for 
Succour. 

To  Respect  [ refpeBare ,  L.  refpetlcr,  F.]  to  fliew  Refpeft 
to,  to  honour  ;  to  confider,  to  regard  ;  alfo  to  concern. 

Respe'ct  [refpettus,  L.]  Efteem,  Honour,  Reverence ; 
alfo  Confideration,  Regard,  Relation. 

Respe  ctful,  full  of  Refpeft,  fubmiffive,  humble. 
Respectfulness  [of  refpefleux,  F.  £sV.]  a  relpeftful  Be¬ 
haviour. 

Respe'ct iv e,  particular,  relative. 

Respe'ctu  computi.  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  refpiting  a 
Sheriff’s  Accompt,  L. 

Respe'rsion,  a  befprinkling,  or  fprinkling  again,  L. 
Respira'tion,  Breathing;  which  is  performed  by  an 
alternate  Dilatation  and  Contraftion  of  the  Chell ;  whereby 
the  Air  is  taken  in  by  the  Wind-Pipe,  and  then  driven  out 
again,  F.  of  L. 

To  Respi're  [refpirare,  L.]  to  breathe. 

Re'spit  7  [ refpit,  F.]  Breathing- time ;  alfo  Debate, 
Re'spite  5  Delay,  Forbearance. 

Re'spite  of  Homage  [in  old  Rec.]  the  Forbearance  of  the 
Homage  due  from  a  Valfal  or  Tenant  holding  by  Homage 
arifing  from  Knight’s  Service,  which  is  thereby  likewife 
annulled. 

To  Re'spit  [of  refpit,  F.]  to  put  off  for  a  Time. 
Re'splendent  \refplendens,  L.]  ffiining  or  glittering. 
Resple'ndentness  [of  refplendefcentia,  L.]  Refplendency, 
great  Luftre,  or  Brightnefs. 

To  Resfo'nd  [ refpondere ,  L.]to  make,  or  give  an  Anfwer. 
Respo'ndeat  inferior  \Law  Phraje]  where  the  Sheriffs 
are  removeable,  as  in  London,  for  Infufficiency,  tis  faid  re- 
fpondeat  fuperior,  i.  e.  let  the  Mayor,  &c.  anfwer  for  them. 

Respo'ndeat  Deminus  libertatis  [ Law  Phrafe]  i.  e.  let 
the  Lord  of  the  Liberty  anfwer  for  the  Bailiff  of  a  Franchiie 
or  Liberty,  when  he  is  accufed  of  Infufficiency. 

Respondent  [ refpondens ,  L.]  a  Student  in  an  Univer- 
fity,  who  anfwers  an  Adversary  in  a  Difputation  ;  or  who 
maintains  a  Thefis  in  any  Art  or  Science. 

Rfspo'ndent  [in  com.  Law]  one  who  undertakes  to  an¬ 
fwer  for  another  ;  or  binds  himfelf  as  Security  for  the  good 
Behaviour  of  another,  or  another  Perfon  who  excufes  or  de¬ 
clares  the  Caufe  of  a  Party  who  is  abfent. 

Responde'nt  [in  Civ.  Law]  he  who  makes  Anfwers  to 
fuch  Interrogatories  or  Queflions  as  are  demanded  of  him. 
Respo'nsal  /[refpenfale,  L.]  an  Anfwer  made  by  the  Pa - 
Respo'nse  5  rifh-Clerk  and  People,  during  the  Tune  of 
divine  Service. 

Respo'nsalis  [in  Law]  one  who  gives  Anfwer,  or  ap¬ 
pears  for  another  in  Court  at  a  Day  appointed. 

Respo'nsalis  [in  Canon  Law]  an  Attorney,  or  one  who 
excuies  or  declares  the  Caufe  or  the  Party  s  Ablence. 

Respo'nse  [ refponfum ,  L.]  an  Anfwer ;  alfo  the  fame  as 

Refponlal.  _  . . 

Responsible  [ rcfponfable ,  F.  of  refponfare,  L.]  able  or 
liable  to  anfwer  for  a  Matter,  or  to  pay  Money;  accountable, 

anfwerable  for.  .  , 

Respo'nsibleness,  Capablenefs  of  anfwering  Demands. 
Respo'nsions  [of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ot  JeruJalem J 
certain  Accompts  made  to  them  by  fuch  as  held  their  Com- 
mandories.  Lands,  or  Stocks. 

Respo'nsory  [rejpouforius,  L  ]  anfwering.  _ 
Respo'nsory  Song  [in  Cathedrals]  an  Anthem  in  which 
the  Chorifters  fing  by  Turns,  as  it  were,  one  anlwering 
the  other. 

Ressou'rce,  the  Means  or  Foundation  ot  a  Man  s  recover¬ 
ing  himfelf  from  his  Fall  or  Ruin  ;  or  an  After-Game  for 
repairing  his  Damages,  F. 
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To  Rest  [RepT,  Sax.  probably  of  P &?vvn>  Gr.  Camden] 
to  take  Reft,  to  be  quiet  or  ftill. 

' To  Rest  [refier,  F.j  to  remain. 

To  Rest  upon  [A rrefter ,  F.]  to  lean  or  ftay  upon. 

Rest  [jaept,  5/uv.]  Quiet,  Peace. 

Rest  [in  Mufick ]  a  Paufe  or  Interval  of  Time,  during 
which  there  is  an  Intermiflion  of  the  Voice  or  Sound. 

Rest -Harrow,  an  Herb. 

RestaCna'tion,  a  ftagnating  again,  being  all  in  a  Plalh. 
Restaura'tion,  a  Reftoring,  or  a  Re-Eftablifhment ;  a 
fetting  a  Thing  in  its  former  good  Eftate,  F.  of  L. 

Re  stible  [  rejli bills,  L.  ]  that  which  is  renewed  or 
repaired. 

Resti'nction,  a  quenching  or  putting  out,  L. 
Resti'nction  [i n  Chymiftry]  the  quenching  of  any  Me¬ 
tal  or  Mineral  in  fome  exalting  Liquor,  to  bring  it  to  a  great¬ 
er  Perfection. 

Restitution  [iri  a  moral  Sen/e]  a  reftoring,  returning  or 
giving  back  again  ;  a  refunding  or  making  good. 

Restitution  [in  Philo/.]  the  returning  of  elaftick  Bo¬ 
dies  forcibly  bent  to  their  natural  State. 

Restitution  [in  Law]  is  the  fetting  of  one  in  the  Pof- 
feftion  of  Lands  and  Tenements,  who  has  been  unlawfully 
difpoflefs’d  of  them. 

Restitutio'ne  temporaliurn  [in  La  tv]  a  Writ  which  lies 
where  a  Man  is  elected  and  confirmed  Biihop  of  a  Diocefs, 
for  the  Recovery  of  the  Temporalities  or  Barony  of  the  faid 
Bilhoprick. 

Restitutio'ne  extrafli  ab  Eccle/ia  [in  Law]  a  Writ  to 
reftore  a  Man  to  the  Church  or  Sanctuary  from  which  he 
had  been  forced  away,  being  fufpected  of  Felony. 

Re'stive  l[refti/,  F.  of  rcflare,  L.  to  withftand]  the 
Re'sty  5  drawing  back  inftead  of  going  froward  ;  as 
fome  Horfes  do  ;  ftubborn,  headftrong,  froward  ;  a  refty 
Horfe  is  a  malicious,  unruly  Horfe,  who  flirugs  himfelf 
iliort,  and  will  only  go  where  he  pleafes. 

Re'stiveness  [of  refli/,  F.  of  re  and  flare,  L.]  Head- 
-  ftrongnefs,  Stubbornnefs. 

Resto'rative  [  reflaurativus,  L.  ]  of  a  reftoring  or 
ftrengthening  Nature  or  Quality. 

A  Resto’rative  [ reflaurativum ,  L.]  a  Remedy  proper 
for  the  reftoring  and  retrieving  Strength  and  Vigour. 

Resto'r ati veness,  a  reftoring  Quality. 

Restoration,  a  reftoring  a  Thing  to  the  good  State 
it  was  in  before. 

To  Resto're  [reflaurare,  L.]  to  give  up  again  ;  alfo  to  re- 
eftablilh  or  fettle  again  ;  to  put  into  its  firft  State  and  Condi¬ 
tion  again. 

To  Restrain  [ reflrlngere ,  L.  reflreindre,  F.]  to  keep  in, 
to  bridle  or  curb  ;  alfo  to  limit,  confine,  or  ftint. 

Restr  ai'nt  [rcflraint, F.]  is  when  any  AAion  is  hinder’d 
or  flopped,  contrary  to  the  Inclination,  Volition  or  Preference 
of  the  Mind. 

Restrict  Line  [with  Pretenders  to  Palmiflry]  that  Line 
which  diftinguiflies  and  feparates  the  Hand  from  the  Arm, 
either  by  a  Angle  or  double  crofting  ;  this  Line  is  by  fuch 
called  the  Dragon’s  Tail. 

Restriction,  a  Reftraint,  Limitation,  Stint;  the  Ad  of 
limiting  or  reftraining  a  Thing,  F.  of  L. 

Retri'ctive  [of  refirittus,  of  reflringere,  L.]  binding 
hard,  alfo  making  coftive. 

Restri'ctiveness,  a  reftringent  Quality. 
Restri'ngentness,  a  binding  Quality. 

ResuTtancy^L0'  re/ultans,  L.]  a  Rebounding  back. 

Resu'lt  [re/ultus, L.]  the  Conclufion,  Upfhot,  or  IfTue  of 
a  Bufinefs;  what  is  gathered  from  a  Conference,  Meditation, 
Difcourfe,  or  the  like. 

To  Result  [re/ultare,  L.]  to  follow,  to  accrue,  to  arife 
from. 

To  Resu  me  [re/umere,  L.]  to  take  up  again,  as  to  refume 
an  Argument. 

Resu  mmons,  a  fecond  Summons  to  anfwer  an  Adion. 
Resumption  [with  Sckdplmen]  a  fummary  Repetition  or 
running  over  of  an  Argument  or  of  the  Subftance  of  it,  in 
order  to  a  Refutation  of  it. 

Resumption  [in  Logick]  the  Redudion  of  fome  figurative 
or  quaint  Propofition  to  a  more  intelligent  and  iignificant  one. 

As  the  Meadozvs  fmile,  i.  e.  they  look  pleafant. 

Resumption,  a  refuming  or  taking  up  again,  L. 

.  ^  Resumptive  [in  Pharmacy]  an  Unguent  for  recruit¬ 
ing  and  reftoring  languifhing  Conftitutions. 

Resu'mptives  [in  Phy field]  Medicines  ferving  to  reftore 
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Face  upwards. 


Resurre'ction,  a  riling  again  from  the  Dead;  the  Ad 
.of  returning  to  a  new  or  fecond  Life,  after  having  been  dead. 

The  Resurre  ction  [Hieroglyph.]  was  reprefented  by  j 
Phenix,  that  rifeth  out  of  its  Aihes,  when  it  hath  been  con- 
fumed  by  the  Violence  of  the  Sun-Beams,  as  is  reported 
To  Resuscitate  [re/u/citare,  L  ]  to  raife  up  again;  to 
revive  or  renew. 

ResusciTation,  a  railing  up  again  from  either  SlecD 
or  Death,  a  Revival.  “ 

To  Retai'l  [retailler,  F.]  to  buy  by  the  Great,  and  fell 
again  in  Parcels  and  fmall  Quantities. 

Retai'l,  a  buying  in  large,  and  felling  by  fmaller  Quan¬ 
tities.  ^ 

Retaille'  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  cut  again,  meaning 
that  the  Efcutcheon  is  divided  into  three  Parts  by  two  Lines 
in  Bend  Sinifter,  F. 

To  Retai'n  [in  Horfeman/hip]  a  Term  ufed  of  Mares 
who  conceive  and  hold  after  covering. 

To  Retai'n  [retinere,  L.]  to  keep  or  holdback  a  Thing 
delivered  to  one,  and  afterwards  demand  it  again ;  to 
preferve  the  Qualities  one  once  had  ;  alfo  to  keep  in  Mind 
or  remember. 

Retai'nable,  that  may  be  retained. 

Retai'ner.  a  Servant  or  Perfon  who  is  not  of  the  Fami¬ 
ly  or  Houihold  of  a  Nobleman,  but  only  wears  a  particular 
Livery  or  Badge  given  him  by  his  Lord,  and  fometimes  at¬ 
tends  on  him  on  fpecial  Occafions. 

Retai'ninc .  Fee,  the  firft  Fee  given  to  a  Serjeant  or 
Counfellor  at  Law,  whereby  to  engage  him  fure  that  he 
lhall  not  be  on  the  contrary  Side. 

To  Retaliate  [retaliare,  L.]  to  do  like  for  like,  tore- 
turn  one  good  or  ill  Deed  for  another. 

RetaliaTion,  the  Aft  of  returning  like  for  like. 

To  Reta'rd  [retaraare,  L.]  to  delay,  to  hinder  or  flop 
to  keep  or  put  off.  r 

RetardaTion,  a  hindering,  &c. 

Retardation  [in  nat.  Philo/.]  a  delaying  the  Motion  or 
rrogrefs  of  a  Body  or  diminilhing  its  Velocity. 

To  Reta're  [old  Pee.]  to  implead  or  profecute  at  Law 
To  Retch  [prob.  of  r EfF.fr,  Dan.]  to  ftretch,  to  lengthen 
or  enlarge,  by  a  violent  pulling  or  llraining. 

To  Retch  [hnecan,  Sax.]  to  ftrain,  to  vomit. 

Re'tchless  [jiecce-leajr,  Sax]  ftothful,  lazy,  carelefs. 

Re  tchlessness  [pecceleayneype  of  neccan,  Sax.  to 
care]  Carelefsnefs,  ifle.  J 

Re'te,  a  Net,  L.  ■  _ 

Rete  mirabile  [wither.]  a  fmall  Plexus  or  Net- Work 
of  Veffels  or  Arteries  in  the  Brain,  efpecially  in  that  of 
Bruits. 

RETE-FWy  [in  ant.  Deeds]  a  Rate-Penny  or  cuftomary 
Due  of  one  Penny  for  every  Perfon  pay’d  to  the  Pariih- 
Pneft. 

Retenementum  [in  Law]  a  Reftraint,  Detainment 

witholding. 

Rete'ntio  [in  Law  Books]  a  Retinue. 

Retention,  the  Aft  of  retaining  or  holding  back  ;  alfo 
a  Faculty  of  the  human  Mind,  whereby  in  order  to  a  further 
Progrefs  in  Knowledge  it  keeps  or  retains  thofe  Ample  Ideas, 
which  it  had  received  before,  cither  by  Senfation  or  Refleftion. 

Retention  [in  Phyfick]  that  State  of  ContraAion  in  the 
Solids  or  vafcular  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  makes  them 
hold  fall  their  proper  Contents  >  as  the  Stay  or  Holding  of  the 
Urine,  Excrements,  £sV. 

Retentive  [retentive,  L.]  apt  to  retain  or  hold  in. 
Rete'ntiveness,  a  retentive  Faculty. 

Retia'rii  [among  the  Romans]  a  Sort  of  Combatants 
who  fought  with  a  Trident  or  three-forked  Inftrument  in  one 
Hand,  and  a  Net  in  the  other,  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  entangle  their  Adverfary. 

Reti'cence  7  [reticentia,  L.]  Concealment,  palling  over 
Reti'cency^  in  filence. 

Reti'cence  [in  Rhetorick]  a  Figure  in  which  the  Orator 
makes  oblique  Mention  of  a  Thing,  in  pretending  to  pafs  it 
by  unmentioned. 

Ressault  [in  Archnet 7  ]  the  EffeA  of  a  Body,  which 
either  projeAs  or  finks,  i.  e.  Hands  either  more  out  or  in 
than  another,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  Line  or  Level,  as  a  So¬ 
cle,  Entablature,  Cornice,  cjfc.  upon  an  avant  Corps,  arri- 
ere  Corps,  or  the  like,  F. 

Ressort  [m  Law]  its  common  Meaning  is  the  Spring  or 
Torce  of  Elafticity,  whence  it  is  ufed  for  a  JurifdiAion  and 
the  Extent  or  DiftriA  thereof;  alfo  a  Court  or  Tribunal 
where  Apeals  are  judged,  as  the  Houfe  of  Lords  judge  en 
dernier  rejort ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Writ  of  Tail  or  Coufe- 
nage,  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Defcent  in  a  Writ  of  Right. 


Rest  [with  Phi/of.']  the  Continuance  of  a  Thing  in  the 
fame  Place;  or  its  continual  Application  or  Contiguity  to  the 
fime  Parts  of  the  ambient  and  contiguous  Bodies. 

Abfolute  Rest,  is  the  Continuance  of  a  Body  in  the  fame 
Part  of  abfolute  and  immoveable  Space. 

Relative  Rest,  is  the  Continuance  of  a  Body  in  the  fame 
Part  of  relative  Space. 

Reticula  rjs  plexus  [with  Anat.] the  fame  as  Choroides  : 
The  folding  of  the  carotidal  Artery  in  the  Brain,  refembling 

Reti'cula  7  [with  Afiron.]  a  Contrivance  for  the  exad 
Re'ticle  5  meafuring  the  Quantity  of  Eclipfes. 
Reti'cular  Body  [ Anat .]  a  Body  of  VefTels  lying  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Cuticle  or  Searf-Skin. 

Reti'culum  [in  Anat.]  fo  termed  from  its  net-like 
Structure,  the  Caul  or  inner  Skin  that  covers  the  Bowels  ; 
alfo  one  of  the  4  Stomachs  of  ruminant  Animals. 

Retifo'rmis  tunica  [Anat.]  one  of  the  Tunics  or  Coats 
of  the  Eye,  the  principal  Inllrument  of  Sight,  fo  called 
from  its  refembling  a  Net. 

Retina'cle  {retinaculum,  L.]  any  Thing  by  which  a 
Thing  is  flopped,  flay’d,  or  held  back. 

Retine'ntia  [old  Rec. ]  Retinue,  or  fuch  Perfons  who  are 
Retainers  to  a  Nobleman,  L. 

Reti'nue  [retenue,  O.  F.  of  retinere ,  L.  to  retain]  At¬ 
tendants  or  Followers  of  a  Perfon  of  Quality,  efpecially  in 
a  Journey. 

Retira'de  [in  Fortif]  a  Kind  of  Retrenchment  made  in 
the  Body  of  a  Baflion,  or  other  Work  that  is  to  be  difputed 
Inch  by  Inch,  after  the  firfl  Defences  are  difmantled. 

Retirade  compare  [in  For  tiff  a  Retrenchment  confiding 
of  two  Faces,  making  a  re-entering  Angle. 

Retira'tion  [with  Printers]  the  Outfide  of  a  Sheet,  as 
it  lies  on  the  Prefs. 

To  Reti're  [ retirer ,  F.]  to  withdraw,  to  depart  or  go 
away.  ° 

Retired,  withdrawn,  departed ;  alfo  lonely,  folitary. 
Reti'redness  [of  retirement,  F.]  private  Life,  Privacy. 
Retirement,  Privacy,  private  Life,  a  retiring  from 
Company,  L. 

Retorne  llo  [in  Mu.]  a  Rctornel,  a  fhort  Symphony  for 
various  Inflruments,  which  either  begin  a  few  Bars  before  a 
Song,  and  fometimes  play  a  few  Bars  here  and  there  in  the 
midit  of  a  Song,  and  often  after  a  Song  is  ended,  Ital. 

To  Reto'rt  [retortum,  fup.  of  retorquere,  L.]  to  throw 
back,  to  return. 

Retort  [with  Cbymifls ]  a  VefTel  made  cither  of  Glafs, 
Earth,  or  Iron,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Matter  to  be  dillilled,  and  the  Degree 
of  Fire  neceffary  to  perform  the  Operation 
in  this  Figure.  It  is  commonly  ufed  in 
diflilling  Oils,  volatile  Salts, and  acid  Spirits. 
A  Reto'rtion,  the  returning  of  an  Argument,  F.  of  L. 
To  Retra'ct  [ retraClare ,  L.]  to  recant  or  unfay. 
Retra'ct  ?  [with  Farriers]  a  Prick  in  a  Horfe’s  Foot,  by 
Ret  r  a i't  3  driving  the  Nails  in  Shoeing. 

R et  r  act  a't  ion,  a  retrading,  unfaying,  or  revoking  one’s 
laying.  Opinion,  Writing,  type. 

Retrata'ction  [in  Anat.]  the  Contraction  or  fhorten- 
ing  of  a  Part. 

Retra'ctores,  alarum  naft  iff  elevatores  labii  fuperieris, 
[with  Anatom. ]  certain  Mufcles  arifing  from  the  fourth  Bone 
of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  let  into  the  Alee  naji,  and  the  upper 
Lip,  the  Office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  Nofe  and  upper 
Lip,  L. 

Retra'ctus  aqua  [old  Records]  the  Retreat  of  the  Tide, 
Ebb,  or  Low-Water,  L. 

Retrahens  auriculam  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  or  pair  of  Mufcles 
of  the  external  Ear,  which  confiil  of  a  Parcel  of  fleffiy  Fibres 
which  in  fome  Bodies  are  divided  into  three  diftind  Mufcles, 
arifing  from  the  Os  Tetnporale,  and  fixed  to  the  hinder  part  of 
the  Concha  auriculas,  L. 

Retranche'  [in  Heraldry']  denotes  the  Efcutcheon  is 
twice  cut  a-thwart  bendwife,  or  doubly  cut  in  Bend-dexten 
and  then  it  is  faid  to  be  Tranche  iff  retranche,  F. 

Ret  r  a  i't e,  a  Retiring,  Retreat,  Shelter,  F. 

Retrai'te  [in  Fortif.]  See  Berme  and  Foreland. 
Retra'xit,  i.e.  He  hath  retrained  or  withdrawn,  L.  [in 
Xt tw]  a  Term  ufed  when  the  Plaintiff' or  Demandant  comes 
in  Perfon,  into  Court,  and  fays,  he  will  not  proceed  any 
farther. 

A  Retre'at  [retraite  F.]  a  retiring  or  going  away;  alfo 
a  retiring  Place. 

A  Retre'at  [in Mafonry]  a  little  Reccfsor  Diminution  of 
theThicknefs  of  a  Wall,  iffc.  in  proportion  as  ’tis  raifed. 

To  Rxtre'at  [faire  fe  retrait,  F.J  to  depart  from  a  Place. 


.  RetR-e'at,  a  Beat  of  Drum  in  the  Evening,  at  the  Fir¬ 
ing  of  a  Piece,  call’d  the  Warning-Piece ;  at  which  the  Drum- 
Major,  with  all  the  Drums  of  the  Battalion,  beats  round  the 
Regiment. 

[retr anchor,  F.J  to  cut  off',  abridge,  di- 
minifh,  &c.  alfo  to  caff  up  a  Retrenchment. 

Retrenchment  [retranchement,  F.J  a  retrenching,  cut¬ 
ting  off,  or  paring  away,  efpecially  of  fuperfluous  Expences 

Retre  nchment  particular,  [in  Fortif.]  is  that  made  in 
Baftions,  after  iome  Part  of  them  has  been  won,  the  Enemy 
having  advanced  fo  far,  that  he  can  no  longer  be  refilled  or 
beaten  from  the  firfl  Poll. 

Retrenchment  [in  Fortif.]  a  Ditch  bordered  with  a 
Parapet,  and  lecured  with- Gabions  or  Bavins,  laden  with 
Earth  :  Sometimes  it  k  taken  for  a  Ample  Retirade  made  on 
a  Hormvork  or  Baftion,  when  it  is  intended  to  difpute  the 
Ground  Inch  by  Inch. 

Retribution,  a  giving  back,  a  making  a  Recompenceor 
Requital,  F.  of  L. 

Retribu'tion,  a  handfome  Prefent,  Gratuity  or  Ac¬ 
knowledgment,  given  in  lieu  of  a  formal  Salary,  or  Hire,  to 
Perfons  employ’d  in  Affairs  that  fall  not  under  the  common 
Commerce  of  Money. 

To  Retrie've  [retrovare,  Ital.  retrouver,  F.]  to  recover, 
get  again,  or  repair  a  Thing  loft  or  damaged. 

To  Retrie've  [with  Falcon.]  is  to  fpring  or  find  Partridges 
again,  which  have  been  fprung  before. 

Retri e'vab  le,  recoverable. 

Re'triment  [retrimentum,  L.]  Drops  or  Dregs. 

Retroa'ction,  a  driving  or  forcing  backwards. 

Retroa'ctive  [in  Phyf.]  driving  back. 

,  Retroa'ctive  [in  Law]  a  Term  ufed  of  new  Laws  and 
Statutes,  which  are  faid  to  have  no  retroactive  EffeCl,  i.  e.  no 
Force  or  Effed,  as  to  what  was  done  before  their  Promultra- 
tion. 


To  Retroce'de  [ retrocedere  L.]  to  go  backwards. 

Retroce'ssion,  the  Ad  of  going  backwards,  F.  of  L. 

Ret  rocession  of  the  Equinoxes  [with  Aflronom.]  there- 
ceding  or  going  backwards  of  the  Equi  nodial  Points  of  Aries 
and  Libra,  about  50  Seconds  annually. 

Retroco'pula'tion,  a  Coupling  backwards,  L. 

Retrograda'tion,  a  going  backwards  Hep  by  Hep,  L. 

Retrocrada'tion  [with  Afiron.]  is  an  apparent  Motion 
of  the  Planets,  wherein  they  feem  to  go  backwards  in  thepZo- 
diack,  and  contrary  to  the  Order  or  Succeffion  of  the  Signs. 

Retrograda'tion  of  the  Nodes  [in  AJlr  on.]  is  a  Motion 
of  the  Line  of  the  Moon’s  Nodes,  wherein  it  continually  Ihifts 
its  Situation  from  Ecfj  to  Weft,  contrary  to  the  Order  of  the 
Signs  ,  eompleating  its  retrograde  Circulation,  in  the  Space 
ol  ig  Years;  after  which  time  either  of  the  Nodes  having 
receded  from  any  Point  of  the  Ecliptick,  returns  to  the  fame 
again. 

Retrograda'tion  of  the  Sun  [Afiron.]  is  thus;  when 
the  Sun  has  his  Declination  greater  than  the  Latitude  of  the 
Place  ;  but  either  Northern  or  Southern,  as  the  Place  is  ;  the 
Sun  will  appear  twice  upon  the  fame  Point  of  the  Compafs, 
both  before  and  Afternoon,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Place, 
and  is  therefore  faid  to  be  retrograde. 

Retrograda'tion  [in  the  higher  Geom.]  is  the  fame 
that  is  otherwife  called,  contrary  Flexion. 

Retrograde,  [rctrogradus,  L.]  agoing  backwards,  or  in 
a  Diredion,  contrary  to  its  natural  one. 

Re'trograde  On/^r  [in  Numer.]  is  the  reckoning  thus 
5.  3>  2>  1 •  inftead  of  1,2,  3,  4,  5. 

Re'trograde  Verfes,  the  fame  as  reciprocal  Verfes,  or 
Recurrents ;  certain  Verfes  which  give  the  fame  Words,  whe¬ 
ther  read  forwards  or  backwards ;  as  Signa  te,  Jigna  temere  me 
tangis  iff  angis. 

Re'trograde  [with  Afiron.]  a  Planet  is  faid  to  be  fo, 
when  by  its  proper  Motion  in  theZodiack  it  goes  backwards, 
or  contrary  to  the  Succeffion  of  the  Signs,  as  from  the  fecond 
Degree  of  Aries  to  the  firfl,  and  from  that  to  Pi  fees. 

Re'trogradeness  [of  retrogradus,h]  the  Faculty  of  go¬ 
ing  backwards. 

Retrogression,  a  going  backwards,  L. 

Retrogression  of  Curves,  the  fame  with  what  is  cal¬ 
led  contrary  Refledion. 

Ret romi'ngents  [retromingentes,  L.]  Animals  who  Hale 
or  pifs  backwards,  as  Cows,  iffc. 

Retropa'nnacium  [Ant.  Deeds]  after  Pannage,  orwhat 
is  left  when  the  Bealls  have  done  feeding. 

RE'TKosPzcr[retrofpeClus,  L.]  a  Look  or  View  backwards. 

Retrospection,  a  Looking  backwards,  L. 

To  Retu'rn  [retourner,  F.]  to  fend  or  comeback  ;  alfo  to 
reftore  ;  alfo  to  requite  or  repay  ;  alfo  to  give  an  Anfwer. 
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A  Return  [ retour ,  F.]  a  coming  back,  an  Anfwer  and 

Acknowledgment.  .  ,,  r 

Retu'rn  [in  Build.]  a  Side  or  Part  which  falls  away  from 

the  Forefide  of  any  ftrait  Work. 

Retu'rn  [in  Law]  a  Certificate  from  Sheriffs  and  bai¬ 
liffs  of  what  is  done  in  the  Execution  of  Writs,  tzfc.  dire&ed 


to  them.  , 

Returno  habendo,  a  Writ  which  lies  for  him  who  nas 
avow’d  a  Diftrefs  made  of  Cattle,  and  proved  his’Difttefs  to 
be  lawfully  taken  for  the  Return  of  the  Cattle  diffrained  up¬ 
on  him  ;  which  before  were  replevied  by  the  Party  diffrained 
upon  Surety  given  to  purfue  the  Adlion,  L. 

Retu'rns  of  a  Mine,  are  theTurnings  and  Windings  of  a 
Gallery. 

Returns  of  a  Trench  [in  Fort  if.]  the  feveral  Windings  and 
crooked  Lines  of  a  Trench,  drawn  in  fome  meafure  parallel 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Place  attacked,  to  prevent  being  enfiladed, 
or  having  the  Shot  of  the  Enemy  fcour  along  the  Length  of 
the  Line. 

Returns  7  [in  Law]  certain  Days  in  each  of  the 

Return-Days  5  four  Terms,  peculiarly  fet  apart  for  the 
feveral  forts  of  Proceedings  in  any  Caufe  to  be  determined. 

Every  Term  has  four,  five,  or  fix  Returns,  which  are  of 
fix  Kinds  ;and  thence  one  of  them  is  repeated  in  moft  Terms, 
with  the  Name  of  this  or  that  Feftival,  whereunto  they  are 
appropriated,  viz.  Crafino,  i.  e.  the  Morrow  after  the  Day 
nominated ;  OBabis,  the  eighth  Day  after  inclufively;  Shcindeno, 
the  fifteenth  Day  after ;  Tres,  that  Day  three  Weeks;  Menfe, 
that  Day  Month;  and  Quinque,  that  Day  five  Weeks. 

Hilary-Term,  has  four  fuch  Returns,  viz.  OBabis  Hi- 
larii,  eight  Days  after  Hilary  Day,  two',  Undena  Hilarii,  fif¬ 
teen  Days;  craft ina  Purificatiojiis,  the  Day  of  the  Purifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  OBabis  Purificationis,  eight  Days  after,  inclufive. 

Eafter-Term,  has  five  Returns,  viz.  Ffuindena  P  aft  ha,  fifteen 
Days  after  E after',  TresPafchte,  three  Weeks  after  Eafter, 
Menfe  Pafchce,  the  Day  Month  after  Eafter ;  Quinque  Pafcha, 
the  Day  five  Weeks  after  Eafter ;  and  Craftino  Afcenfionis  Do¬ 
mini,  the  Day  after  Afccnfion-Day. 

Trinity-Term,  has  four  Returns, viz.  CraftinoTrinitatis,  the 
the  Day  after  Trinity ;  OBabis  Trinitatis,  eight  Days  after 
Trinity,  inclufive  :  Quindena  Trinitatis,  fifteen  Days  after  ; 
and  Tres  Trinitatis,  three  Weeks  after. 

Michaelmas-Term,  has  fix  Returns,  viz.  Tres  Michaelis, 
three  Weeks  after  Michaelmas ;  MenJ'e  Michaelis,  the  Day 
Month  after  Michaelmas ;  Craftino  Animarum,  the  Day  after, 
All-Souls ;  Craftino  Martini,  eight  Days  after,  inclufive ;  and 
Tfuindena  Martini,  fifteen  Days. 

Retu'rnum  averiorum  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  the  Return 
of  Cattle  to  the  Defendant,  when  the  Plaintiff  doth  not  de¬ 
clare,  L. 

Re  ru'rnum  irreplegiabile  [in  Law]  a  Writ  judicial,  fent 
out  of  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  Sheriff’,  for  the  final  Refti- 
tution  or  Return  of  Cattle  to  the  Owner,  unjuffly  diffrained, 
as  Damage  Feafant,  and  fo  found  by  the  Jury. 

Retu'sus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writers]  blunt, 

Reve  [in  Ant.  Cuft.]  the  Bailiff  of  a  Franchife  orManour. 

Reve  [in  Ant-  Cuft.]  a  Duty  or  Impofition  on  Merchan¬ 
dizes  either  imported  or  exported. 

Reve'aled  [ revelatus ,  L.  revele,  F.]  laid  open,  difclofed. 

Revel-rout,  a  great  Concourfe  of  People,  a  Riot. 

Re'veller  [of  reveilleur,  F.]  a  Rioter. 

Revei’lle,  i.  e.  to  awake  F.  [in  the  Milit.  Art.]  a  beat 
of  Drum  in  the  Morning,  that  fuinmoneth  the  Soldiers  from 
their  Beds,  and  is  ufually  called  the  Travelly. 

To  RE'vEL[of  reveiller,  F.  to  keep  awake  or  awaken]  to 
make  merry,  efpecially  in  the  Night-time  ;  to  riot. 

Re'vels,  Sports  of  Dancing, Masking, Dicing,  adding  Farces, 
Comedies  ufed  in  Noblemens  Houfes,  Inns  of  Courts,  &c. 
in  the  Night-time. 

Mafter  of  the  Revels,  an  Officer  who  has  the  ordering  or 
chief  Command  in  thofe  Divertifements  ;  and  in  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  is  fome  young  Student  chol’en  to  that  Office. 

Re'velatjon,  a  revealing,  a  laying  open,  a  difeovering, 
F.  of  L. 

Reve'nce  [prob.  «f  re  and  vengeance,  F.Jthe  Adi  of  taking 
full  Satisfadlion.  for  an  Affront  or  Injury  done. 

To  Reve'nge  [of  re  and  v eager,  F.]  to  inflidl  a  Punifhment, 
or  punilh  for  an  Injury  done. 

The  Defire  of  Revenge,  fay  the  Moralifts,  turns  to  Vice, 
when  it  exceeds  a  moderate  Defence  of  ourfelves,  and  our 
.Dependants,  and  Concerns,  and  a  juft  Aflertion  of  our  Rights 
againft  the  Invaders  of  them. 

Reve'nceful  [of  vengeance,  F.j  given  to  Revenge. 

Reve'ngefulness,  a  revengeful  Temper. 

Revenue  [revenue,  of  revenir,  F.  to  return]  the  yearly 
^.ents  or  Profits  ariiing  to  a  Man  from  his  Lands,  Poflel- 
fions,  ijc. 


Reve'nue  [hunting.  Term]  a  Mefs  of  Ficfh  formed  chiefly 
of  a  Clufter  of  whitifh  Worms  on  the  Heads  of  Deer,  which 
gnaw  the  Roots  of  their  Horns,  and  fo  is  the  Occafion  of 
their  calling  them. 

Reve'nue  of  a  Partridge  [with  Fowlers]  a  new  Tail  of  a. 
Partridge,  growing  out  after  the  former  is  loft. 

To  Reve'rberate  [reverberare,  L.]  to  ftrike  or  beat  back. 

Reverbera'tion,  a  flriking  or  beating  back,  L. 

Reverbera'tion  [in  Chymift.]  is  the  caufing  the  Flame 
of  a  Fire  to  beat  back  down  on  the  Metal  in  a  Furnace. 

Reve'rberatory,  of  or  pertaining  to  Reverberation,  or 
ferving  to  reverberate. 

A  Reve'reeratory  [reverberatorium,  L.]  a  Chymical 
Furnace,  built  clofe  allround,  and  covered  at  top,  fo  as  not 
to  give  Vent  to  the  Heat  or  Flame,  but  to  make  it  return  or 
beat  back  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace. 

To  Reve're  [revereri,  L.]  to  ftandin  fear,  to  honour  with 
an  awful  refpedl. 

To  Re'verence  [revereri,  L.]  to  honour  or  refpedl. 

Reference  [reverentia,  L  ]  is  an  humble,  awful,  and 
ingenuous  Regard  for  the  divine  Nature,  proceeding  from  a 
due  Efteem  and  Love  of  God,  which  renders  us  unwilling 
to  do  any  Thing  which  may  argue  a  Contempt  of  him,  or 
which  may  provoke  or  offend  him. 

Re'verend  [reverendus,  L.]  a  Title  given  to  the  Clergy; 
Right  Reverend,  to  Bifhops,  Moft  Reverend  to  Archbifhops. 

Re'verend  [reverendus,  L.]  worthy  to  be  reverenced  and 
honoured. 

Re'verendness  [of  reverendus,  L.]  a  reverend  Quality. 

Re'verent,  [reverens,  L.]  refpedlful,  awful. 

Revere'ntial  [of  reverens ,  L.]  awful,  refpedlful. 

Re'verentness  [reverentia,  L.jareverent  Quality, hum¬ 
ble  Behaviour. 

Reve'ries  [reverie  of  rever,  F.  to  rave  or  be  light-head¬ 
ed]  delirious  Ravings,  Diilradlion,  idle  Talk,  Conceit, 
Fancy. 

To  Rev  e'rse  [reverfum,  L.  reverfer,  F.]to  undo,  repeal  or 
make  void. 

A  Reve'rse  [severs  F.]  that  which  is  on  the  back  fide, 
as  the  Reverfe  of  a  Medal.  ) 

A  Reve'rse  [of  a  Medal]  is  the  backfide,  in  oppofition  ta 
the  Head  or  principal  Figure. 

Reve'rse  d  [reverfus,  L.]  repealed,  made  void. 

Reve'rse  [in  Fencing]  a  Back-ftroke. 

Rev  e'rse  d  [ixiHerald.]  turned  back,  or  upfidedown.  When 
a  Man  bears  in  his  Efcutcheon  another  reverfed,  it  is  a  Mark 
of  his  having  ravilhed  a  Maid  or  Widow,  or  that  he  has  run 
away  from  his  Sovereign’s  Banner  :  Or,  when  a  Man’s  own 
Efcutcheon  is  reverfed  entirely,  it  is  a  Mark  of  his  being  a 
Traitor.  ' 

Reve'rsible,  that  may  be  reverfed,  F. 

Reve'rsibleness,  Capablcnefs  of  being  reverfed. 

.Reve'rsing  7  [in  Muftck]  the  inverting  of  the  Order 

Renve'rsing  3  of  the  Parts,  or  the  placing  of  the  higher 
Part  or  Treble  in  the  Place  of  the  lower  Part  or  Bafs. 

Reve’rsion  [in  Rhetorick]  a  Figure,  the  fame  that  in 
Greek  is  called  Epiftrophe. 

Reve'rsion,  a  returning  or  coming  back  again,  L. 

Reve'rsion  [in  Com.  Law]  is  a  Poffibility  referved  to  a 
Man’s  felf  and  his  Heirs,  to  have  again  Lands  or  Tenements, 
made  over  conditionally  to  others,  upon  the  failing  of  fuch 
Conditions. 

Reve'rsion  [in  Law]  is  alfo  when  an  Eftate  is  pofTeffed, 
which  was  parted  for  a  time,  ceafes,  and  is  determined  in 
the  Perfon  to  whom  it  was  alienated,  affigned  or  grant¬ 
ed,  and  their  Heirs ;  or  effettually  returns  to  the  Donor,  his 
Heirs  or  Affigns,  whence  it  was  derived. 

Reversion,  is  alfo  the  right  a  Perfon  has  to  any  Inheri¬ 
tance  or  Place  of  Profit  after  the  Deceafe  of  another. 

Reve'rsion  of  Series  [in  Algebra]  a  Method  of  findings 
natural  Number  from  its  Logarithm  given;  or  the  Sine  from 
its  Ark,  or  the  Ordinate  of  an  Ellipfis  from  an  Area  given  ta 
be  cut  oft'  from  any  Point  in  the  Axis. 

To  Re'vert  [revertere,  L.]  to  return  to  its  firft  Owner, 
as  an  Eftate  or  Honour  docs  to  the  Crown. 

Rever'tible  [reverfible,  F.]  that  may  return,  or  be  re¬ 
turned. 

Reve'stiary  ?  [of  reveftire,  L.  to  clothe  again]  the  Place 

Reve'stry  5  in  a  Church,  where  the  Church- Veil-, 
ments  are  kept.  1 

To  Revi'ctual  [rcvitailler,  F.]  to  furnifh  with  Victuals 
again. .  ‘ 

Revi'ctuallinc  [revitaillement,  F.]  a  Victualling  again. 

REviEw[mw,F.]  a  fecond  looking  over,  or  Examination. 

A  Review,  the  Show  or  Appearance  of  a  Body  of 
Troops  or  Soldiers  ranged  in  Form  of  Battle;  and  after¬ 
ward? 


Wards  made  to  file  off,  to  fee  if  the  Companies  be  compleat, 
or  to  receive  their  Pay,  (Ac. 

Bill  of  Revi'ew  [in  the  Court  of  Chancery]  a  Bill  taken 
out  by  Licence  of  that  Court  where  the  Caufe  has  been 
heard,  and  the  Decree  ftgn’d  and  ini  oil’d;  but  feme  Error 
in  Law  appears  in  the  Body  of  the  Decree,  or  fome  new 
Matter  is  difeovered  after  the  making  of  the  Decree. 

To  Revi'le  [prob.  of  res  and  c ’His,  L.]  to  reproach,  to 
abufe,  to  taunt  or  rail  at. 

Revile,  reviling,  reproaching,  Milton. 

Revi'sal,  a  fecond  Examination. 

To  Revi'se  [revifum ,  fup.  of  revidere,  L  ]  to  review,  to 
look  over  again. 

A  Revi'se  [with  Printers]  a  fecond  Proof  of  a  printed 
Sheet  taken  off  the  Prefs,  to  examine  whether  the  Faults, 
marked  in  the  former  by  the  Corredlor,  have  been  amended. 

To  Revi'sit  [revifum,  L.  revifiter,  F.]  to  vifit  again. 

To  Revive  [of  re  again,  and  vwere,  L.  to  live,  revk'rc, 
F.J  to  bring  to  Life  again  ;  alfo  to  renew  ;  alfo  to  come  to 
Liie  again;  to  recover,  to  flouriih  again. 

To  Revi've  [in  Chymifry]  is  to  reftore  a  mix’d  Body, 
which  lies  difguifed  by  Salts,  Sulphurs,  (Ac.  mingled  with 
it,  to  its  natural  Form  and  State. 

Bill  of  Revi'vor  [in  the  Court  of  Chancery']  is  where  a 
Bill  has  been  exhibited  in  Chancery  againft  one  who  anfwers; 
but  before  the  Caufe  is  heard,  or  at  leaft  before  the  Decree 
is  inrolled,  one  of  the  Parties  dies :  In  fuch  Cafe,  this  Bill 
muff  be  brought  to  revive  the  Proceedings,  (Ac ■ 

To  Revi'vificate  [ revivifeere ,  L.]  to  recover  Life  again. 
Revivifica'tion  [in  Chymiftry.]  See  to  Revive. 
Revi'ving  .[in  Law]  a  renewing  of  Rents  and  Adtions, 
after  they  had  been  extinguifhed. 

Re-u'nion  [ re-union ,  F.]  the  Adi  of  reuniting,  or  rejoin¬ 
ing,  or  clofing' together  again ;  alfo  the  Reconciliation  of 
Friendihip  that  has  been  interrupted. 

To  ReuniTe  ( reunir ,  F.]  to  unite  or  join  together  again 
thofe  Things  that  have  been  disjoined  or  feparated  ;  alfo  to 
reconcile  Perfons  who  have  been  at  Variance. 

Revo'cable  [ re-jocabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  recalled,  re- 
,  pealed  or  reverted.  * 

Revo'cableness  [of revocabilis,  L. ]  Liablenefs  to  be 
revoked,  repealed,  (Ac. 

Revocation,  a  Revoking  or  Repealing,  F.  of  L. 
Revocation  [in  Law]  the  recalling  a  Thing  that  has 
been  granted ;  the  revoking  or  annulling  a  Law. 

To  Revo'ke  [revoquer,  F.]  to  call  back  again,  to  repeal  a 
Law,  to  make  void  an  Adi  or  Deed  ;  alfo  to  take  away  a 
-Commiffion  or  Truft  ;  alfo  to  renounce  an  Error. 

To  Revo'lt  [  revolter,  F.  ]  to  rebel,  or  rife  againft  a 
Prince  or  State  ;  to  renounce  or  forfake  one’s  Religion. 

A  Revo'lt  [revolte,  F.]  a  Rebellion,  a  Rifing. 

A  Revo'lter,  one  who  riles  againft,  or,  who  forfakes 
•  the  Caufe  of  his  Sovereign. 

To  Revo'lve  [revolverc,  L.]  to  caft  about  in  one’s  Mind. 
Revolving  [ revoh'ens ,  L.]  rolling  in  Mind,  confidering, 
Milton. 

Revolution,  a  rolling  back,  a  turning  round  or  again. 
Revolu'tion  [in  Politicks]  a  great  Turn  or  Change  of 
Government. 

Revolu'tion  [in  Geom.]  is  the  Motion  of  any  Figure 
round  a  fixed  Line,  as  an  Axit. 

Revolu'tion  [in  A/lron.]  is  the  Period  of  a  Star,  Pla¬ 
net,  Comet,  or  other  Phaenomenon  ;  or  its  Courfe  from 
any  of  the  Zodiack  Point  till  it  return  to  the  fame. 

Mean  Revolu'tion  of  a  Planet  in  the  Zodiack  [Afron.] 
is  the  Return  of  the  Line  of  the  mean  Motion  of  a  Planet 
from  any  Point  in  the  Zodiack  to  the  fame  Point  again. 

True  Revolu'tion  of  a  Planet  in  th  e  Zodiack  [Afros.] 
the  Return  of  the  Line  of  the  Motion  of  that  Planet,  from 
any  one  Point  of  the  (aid  Circle  to  the  fame  1  oint  again. 

Revolu't ion r. rs,  thofe  who  approved  ot  the  great  Turn 
of  Affairs,  after  the  Abdication  of  King  Janies. 
Revu'lsion,  a  plucking  away  or  back,  L. 

Revu'lsion  [with  Pl.yf  ]  is  the  turning  of  a  violent 
Flux  of  Humours  from  one  Part  of  the  Body  to  another,  ci¬ 
ther  a  neighbouring  or  oppofite  Part. 

Revu  lsive  [of  revulfivus,  L.J  pulling  back  or  away. 
Revulso'ria  [in  MtdicitiB]  is  when  the  Courfe  of  Blood, 
which  gufhes  out  at  one  Part,  is  turned  another  Way,  by 
the  opening  of  a  Vein  in  a  remote  or  convenient  Place. 

To  Re'vy  [  of  renvir,  F •  ]  a  1  enn  ufed  at  a  Game  at 
Cards. 

Rew,  a  Rank,  a  Row. 

A  Rewa'rd  [of  iie  and  heajVo,  &?*.]  a  Recompence. 

To  Rewa'rd  [ufrr  and  ye:\-j&n*,.$ax.]  to  recompence. 
Rewa'rdable,  that  is  capable  or  worthy  of  being  rc- 

compenfeej. 


Rgwe't,  the  .Lock  of  a  Gun. 

Rewi'sh,  lecherous,  a  Term  ufed  of  the  Copulation  of 
Doves. 

Rhabdoi'des  futures,  a  Suture  or  Seam  of  the  Scull,  the 
fagittal  Suture. 

Rhabdo'locy  [La^Lo\ofut  of  pj, a  Rod,  and  k6- 
y'S>-,  Gr.]  the  Art  ot  numbering  or  computing  by  Napier's 
Rods  or  Bones. 

Rha'bdomancy  [pdL^JhudVTela.  of  pafcS'Q'  and  u&vT&t, 
Gr.]  an  antient  Method  of  Divination  performed  by  Means 
of  Rods  or  Staves. 

Rha'bdos  [p stjfiJ'©',  Gr.]  a  Rod  or  Wand  ;  alfo  a  Me¬ 
teor  like  a  ftrait  Wand. 

Rha'chis  [with  Anat.]  the  Spine  or  Chine-Bone  of  the 

Back. 

Rhachisa'gra  [with  Phyf]  the  Gout  in  the  Spine,  (Ac. 
Rhachi'tae  ?  [with  Anat-]  certain  Mufcles  that  lie  o- 
Rhachi'taei  5  ver  the  Back-Bone. 

Rhachi'tis  [pT^ir/y,  Gr.  ]  the  Rickets,  a  Difeafe  in 
Children. 

Rhadama'nthus  [fo  called  of  onqt  r«  poLa,  tudvt1,Gr.] 
a  wife  Legiflator  of  the  Cretans,  who  upon  that  Account, 
by  the  Poets,  was  feigned  to  be  one  of  the  three  Judges  of 
Souls  in  Hell :  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  about  the  Year  of 
the  World  2660. 

Rhaga'des  [payt/sf,  Gr.]  Chaps  or  Clefts  in  the  Hands, 
Feet,  Lips,  (Ac.  alio  Sores  or  fmall  Ulcers  in  the  Funda¬ 
ment,  (Ac. 

Rhacoi'des  [pd.)tei<f'n(,  Gr.]  the  third  Coat  of  the  Eye, 
otherwife  called  t  e  Uvea  tunica. 

A  Rha'mnus  ['P Gr.]  the  white  Bramble  called 
Rhamn,  or  Chrifl's  Thorn,  L. 

Rha'mnus  Catbarticus,  the  Buckthorn- Shrub,  L. 
Rhamnu'sia,  the  Goddefs  of  Indignation,  fo  called  of 
Rhamnus,  a  Town  of  Attica,  where  fhe  had  a  Statue.  This 
is  the  fame  Deity  that  the  Greeks  called  Nemefis,  L. 

Rha'ndix,  the  Part  of  a  Divifion  of  a  County  in  Wales 
before  the  Conquelt,  containing  four  Tenements  ;  as  every 
Gavel  contained  four  Rhandixes,  every  Townjhip  four  Gavels, 
and  every  Manour  four  Townjhips. 

Rhante'res  [with  Oculifis]  the  internal  Corners  of  the 
Eyes.  * 

Rha'phe  [pa.fi],  Gr.]  the  Suture  or  Seam  of  the  Scull- 
Bone. 

Rha'psody  [rhapfodia,  L.  of  pafdLta,  of  httrjco  to  few, 
and  at  Li)  a  Verie  or  Song,  Gr.]  a  confuted  Colledtion  of  di¬ 
vers  Paiiages,  Notions,  (Ac.  muftered  up  for  the  compofing 
of  fome  Work  ;  alfo  a  tedious  and  impertinent  fpinning  Out 
of  a  Difcourfe,  to  little  or  no  Purpofe  ;  fo  denominated  ( as 
fome  fay )  of  a  Contexture  or  Repetition  of  a  great  Number 
of  Verfes,  efpecially  Homer's  Poems,  which  were  collected 
and  digefted  into  Books  by  Pififlratus. 

Rhapso'domancy  [of pa^uL/a  and  piavieia,  Gr.]  an 
antient  Kind  of  Divination  performed  by  pitching  on  a  Paf- 
fageofa  Poet  at  Hazard,  and  reckoning  on  it  as  a  Predic¬ 
tion  of  what  was  to  happen. 

Rhe'a  [of  p'io),  to  flow,  Gr.  becaufe  (he  abounds  with  all 
Manner  of  good  Things]  Cybek,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
according  to  the  Poets.  See  Cybele. 

Rhe'gma?  [pny/Mt,  Gr.]  that  which  is  broken ;  a  Rup- 
Rhe'xis  5  ture  or  Breaking. 

Rhe'gma  [with  Surgeons]  the  breaking  or  burfting  of  any 
Part,  as  of  a  Bone,  the  inner  Rim  of  the  Belly,  the  Eye,  (Ac. 

Rheto'rians,  a  Sedl  of  Hereticks  in  the  4th  Century, 
who  held  that  all  Hereticks  had  Reafon  on  their  Side. 

Rheto'rical  [rhetoricus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Rhe- 
torick,  eloquent. 

Rhetq'ricalness  [of  retorique,  F.  rbetorua,  L.  of  pg7B- 
ttx.ii,  Gr.]  Eloquentnefs. 

Rhetorica'tions,  Terms  of  Rhetorick,  empty  and  un  ¬ 
found  Reafonings. 

Rhetori'cian  [rhetor,  L.  retoricien,  F.]  one  verfed  in, 
or  a  Profeffor  of  Rhetorick  ;  alfo  a  Sedl  of  Hereticks  in 
Egypt,  fo  called  from  their  Leader  Rhetius. 

Rheto'rick  [rhetorica  ars,  L.  p‘»Tof/Jut.  Gr.]  the  Art  ot 
fpeaking  copioufly  on  any  Subject,  with  all  the  Advantages 
of  Beauty  and  Force. 

Rheu'm  [rheuma,  L.  of  ptvtaa  of  ps«,  Gr.  to  1 

thin,  ferous  Humour  occafionally  oozing  out  o(  the  Glands 
about  the  Mouth  and  Throat.  .  . 

RhEii'maticx  [ptvuMitxof,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  th- 
Rheumatifm  ;  alfo  troubled  with  Rheum. 

Rheu'matickness,  Subjedlnefs  to  be  afthdled  or  tne  be¬ 
ing  troubled  with  a  Rheumatifm.  ^  ,  , 

Rheu'm atism  [rheutnatifmtts,  L.  ptvuanayiot,  ot  pi« 
to  flow,  Gr.]  a  wandering  Pain  in  the  Body,  accompanied 
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\vith  Heavinefs,  Difficulty  of  Motion,  and  lbmetimes  a 
Fever. 

Rhin'land  Rod,  a  Meafure  of  two  Fathom,  or  twelve 
Foot. 

Rhine'nciiites  [  of  pip  and  iyyta,  Gr.  to  pour  in  ]  a 
fmall  Syringe  to  fquirt  medicinal  Liquors  into  the  Noilrils. 

Rhino'ceros  [pivOKifaf,  of  pip  the  Nofe,  and  Kigetf,  Gr. 
a  Horn]  a  large  Beaft  in  India,  who  has  a  Horn  on  his 
Nofe,  and  his  Skin  full  of  Wrinkles,  like  that  of  3n  Elephant, 
with  deep  Furrows,  and  fo  hard  that  it  can  fcarce  be  pierced 
with  a  Sword. 

Rhiza'gra  [pi£oiyt«t,  Gr. ]  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument  to 
draw  out  a  Splinter,  Lone,  or  Tooth. 

Rhizo'tOmum  [of  pi^a,  a  Root,  and  7ou.»,  Gr.  a  cutting] 
a  Medicine  that  roots  out  a  Difeafe. 

Rhodae'leum  [pod/vop  ’thttioVy  Gr.]  Oil  of  Rofes. 
Rho'di  Radix,  Rofe- Wort,  a  Kind  of  Herb. 

Rhodi'tes  [podlriK,  Gr.  ]  a  precious  Stone  of  a  Rofe- 
Colour. 

Rhododa'phne  [pofoJ'aQPti,  Gr.]  the  Rofe  Bay-Tree. 
Rhodode'ndron  [poJ'bJ'irtf'fov,  Gr.]  the  Rofe  Bay-Tree. 
Rhombu's  [with  Surgeons']  a  Sort  of  Bandage  of  a  Rhom- 
iooidal  Figure. 

Rho'dium  lignum,  a  Sort  of  Wood  that  fmells  like  Rofes, 
growing  in  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes. 

Rho'domel  [poJ'6(SLH\op,  Gr.]  the  Honey  of  Rofes. 
Rho'don  [poj'op,  Gr.]  the  Rofe;  a  Flower. 

Rho'don  [  in  Pharmacy  ]  a  medicinal  Compofition,  in 
which  Rofes  are  the  chief  Ingredient. 

Rho'dora  [Botany]  a  Plant  that  bears  a  Leaf  like  a  Net¬ 
tle,  and  a  Flower  like  a  Rofe. 

Rhodosa'ccharum,  [of  poJbv fctK^ot^p,  Gr.]Sugarof 
Rofes. 

Rhodosta'gma,  [of  poJbv  $aypca,  Gr.]  Rofe-Water. 
Rhomboi'dal,  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Figure  Rhom- 
boides. 

/  /  ^  Rhomboi'des  [of  p6(i(6@-  a  four  Square,  and 

/ - J  Form,  Gr.]  is  a  tour-fided  Figure,  whofe 

oppofite  Angles  and  oppofite  Sides  are  equal, 
but  is  neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Romboi'des  [Anal.]  a  certain  Mufcle  fo  called. b 
Rhomboi'des  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle  fo  called  from  its  Shape. 
It  lies  under  the  Cucullaris,  and  arifes  from  the  two  inferior 
Spines  of  the  Neck,  and  four  fuperior  of  the  Back  ;  and  is 
inferted  flefhy  into  the  whole  Bafis  of  the  Scapula,  which  it 
draws  forwards,  and  a  little  upwards. 

QRho'mbus,  is  a  four-fided  Figure,  whofe  Sides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  Angles  unequal. 

Rho'nchus  [popy_e f,  Gr.]  a  Snorting  or  Snoring ;  alfo  a 
Sneering  at,  or  Mocking  ;  a  Scoff,  Flout,  or  Jeer. 

Rhonchiso'nant  [rhonchifonus,  L.]  imitating  theNoifeof 
Snorting. 

Rho'palon  [poaitAop,  Gr.]  the  Water-Lilly,  fo  named 
becaufe  its  Root  refembles  a  Club. 

Rhopo'graphers  [of  ymt  Toys,  and  yeftyu  to  write] 
Painters  who  confined  themfelves  to  low  Subje&s,  as  Ani¬ 
mals,  Landskips,  Plants,  &c. 

Rhu'barb  [ rhubarbarum ,  L.]  a  Purging  Root  well 
Icown. 

Rhus,  a  Bufhy  Shrub,  called  Sumach,  or  Curriers  Sumach, 
with  which  Hides  of  Leather  are  dreffed. 

Rhyparo  grather  [pvna&ygpp©-  of  pvrcifbf,  Filthy, 
and  ygjipa,  Gr.  to  write]  a  Writer  of  Tritles. 

Rhya's  [fvictf,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eyes,  that  caufes 
continual  Watering. 

Rhymes  [rhythmus,  L.  of  'P J-Spt©-,  Gr.]  the  Likenefs  of 
Sound  at  the  End  of  Words.  Some  think  Rhymes  to  have 
been  a  modern  Invention  ;  but  others  think  otherwife  ;  and 
Mr.  Dryden  fays,  that  Monfieur  le  Clerc  has  made  it  out,  that 
David  s  Pfalms  were  written  in  as  errant  Rhyme  as  they  are 
tranflated  into. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  of  Opinion,  that  Rhyme  was  firft  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabians',  but  Inftances  are  given  of 
Rhymes  in  the  Saxon  Poetry,  long  before  the  Arabians  made 
fuch  a  Figure  in  the  World  :  Though  Rhymes  indeed  are  of 
fuch  Importance  in  modern  Poetry,  that  fcarce  one  Part  in 
ten  can  have  any  Pretence  to  that  Title,  but  for  the  fake  of 
the  Rhymes,  yet  they  are  not  fo  effential  to  it  as  fome  ima¬ 
gine.  The  Lord  Rofcommon  was  of  another  Opinion,  and 
wrote  his  Tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  in  Blank  Verfe; 
and  Mr.  John  Milton's  Paradife  Left,  which  is  the  belt  Poem 
in  our  Tongue,  is  without  Rhyme. 

The  Harmony  of  our  Numbers  appears  not  only  from  the 
o  eins,  but  the  Antients ;  and  ShakeJ'pear ,  that  wrote  a 
hundred  Years  ago,  is  an  Example  of  ’ the  Dignity  of  our 


Verfe,  and  the  Mufick  of  Poetry,  without  the  Ornament  of 
Rhyme. 

The  Englijh  Tongue  wants  no  Advantage  of  Harmony  for 
the  forming  a  Poet ;  and  tho’  Rhymes  may  be  well  enough 
fpared,  yet  thofe  Englijh  Poets,  that  have  rhymed  well,  have 
in  that  excelled  the  French  and  Italians  too. 

Rhy'thmical  [of  rhythmicus,  L.  of  ‘PuOyaijcsL  Gr.]  be¬ 
ing  in  Rhyme. 

Rhyti'dosis  [with  Surgeons]  a  wrinkling  of  any  part  of 
the  Body. 

Rhyp'tica  [ofpwaagyf,  Gr.  filthy]  Scouring  Medicines 
for  Cleanfing  away  of  Filth. 

Rhy'thmica  [in  Ant.  Muft.]  that  Branch  of  Mufick  that 
regulated  the  Rhymes. 

Rhumb  J  [Rhombus,  L.  Gr.]  with  Navigators 

Rumb  5  a  vehicle  Circle  of  any  given  Place  ;  or  the  In- 
terfeftion  of  part  of  fuch  a  Circle  with  the  Horizon. 

Rhythmop'oia  JVv^uoTtKiitet  of  pv&juo!  and  zniia,  to 
make  Gr.]  one  of  the  Mufical  Faculties,  as  they  are  called, 
that  preferibes  Rules  for  the  Motions. 

Rial,  a  Piece  of  Gold  current  at  10  Shillings. 

In  the  firft  Year  of  K.  Henry  VI.  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold, 
of  the  old  Standard,  was,  by  Indenture  of  the  Mint,  coined 
into  4;  Rials,  current  at  tos.  each,  or  go  half  Rials  at  e s. 
a-piece. 

Rials  Farthings,  which  went  at  zs.  6d.  in  the  Time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  golden  Rial  was  ordered  to  go  at  ns.  3 d. 
In  the  2d  Year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Rials  were  coined  at  15/! 
a-piece,  when  a  Pound  Weight  of  old  Standard-Gold  was 
to  be  coined  into  48  Rials.  In  the  3d  Year  of  K.  James  I. 
the  Rofe -Rials  of  Gold  were  coined  at  30  a,  a-piece,  and  the 
Spur-Rials  at  151. 

Rib  [jiibbe.  Sax.]  a  Side- Bone  of  the  Body. 

Rib  [with  Archers]  a  hard  Goofe-Quill  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Feather. 

Ribs  [of  a  Ship]  are  the  Timber  of  the  Futtocks,  when 
the  Planks  are  off ;  fo  named,  becaufe  they  bend  like  the 
Ribs  of  a  human  or  other  animal  Body. 

Ribs  of  the  Parrels  [of  a  Ship]  certain  long  Pieces  06 
Wood,  made  with  Holes  like  the  Comb  at  the  Beak-Head 
and  belong  to  the  Parrels  of  the  Yards. 

Ri'baldr y  [of  ribaude,  F.  a  Whore]  Debauchery,  or 
obfeene  Talk. 

Ri'baldrous  [  of  ribaudre ,  F.  a  Whore  ]  debauched, 
obfeene. 

Ri'bband  ?  [prob.  of  Band]  a  narrow  Woven-Silk  for 
Ri'bbon  £  Ornaments  of  Womens  Heads,  £sY. 

Ri'baud  [old  St  at.]  a  Vagabond,  a  luxurious  Spend¬ 
thrift  ;  a  Whoremonger,  a  Lecher ;  a  Debauchee,  F. 
Ribb’d  [of  jiibbe.  Sax.]  having  Ribs. 

. - .  Ri'bble-ra'bble,  a  Mob. 

Ri'bbon  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  8th  Part 
of  a  Bend  :  It  is  borne  a  little  cut  off  from 
the  Out-Lines  of  the  Efcutcheon  thus  :  He 
beareth  Or,  a  Ribbon  Gules. 

To  Rib-roast,  to  be  ator  bang  foundly. 
Ribes  [Botany]  the  Curran-Bufh  ;  Ballard  Currans,  L. 
Rice  [oryza,  L.  ris,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Grain. 

Ri'cercate  [in  Mu.  Books]  a  Kind  of  extempore  Prelude 
or  Overture  ;  the  fame  as  a  Voluntary. 

Ric  [Ric,  Sax.  powerful.]  Hence  Alfric  fignifies  alto¬ 
gether  ftrong,  Athelric  noble  powerful,  fsfe. 

Rich  Man  [Hieroglyphically]  and  a  good  Subjefl,  who 
fubmits  to  the  Commands  of  his  Superiors,  was  reprefented 
by  a  Camel,  being  an  Animal  ufeful,  ftrong,  laborious,  and 
very  docile. 

Rich  [jiyc,  Sax.  riche,  F.]  that  has  great  Incomes,  plen¬ 
tiful,  very  precious. 

Ri'ches  [Hunting  Term]  a  Company  of  Martens  or  Sables. 
Riches  [prob.  of  jiicj&om,  Sux]  Wealth,  a  vaft  or  great 
Eftate. 

Reek  \  [hjteac>  Sax.]  a  Heap  of  Corn  or  Hay. 

Ri'ckets  [petX'Ttf  of  p&X‘ f,  Gr.  the  Back-Bone]  a  Dif¬ 
eafe  common  to  Children.  * 

Ri'ckety  [of pa.K’mt,  Gr.]  troubled  with  the  Rickets. 
Ri'cture  [rielura,  L.]  a  Gaping. 

Ri'ctus,  the  Jaws,  L. 

Ri'ctus  [with  Botan.  Writ.]  the  Opening  of  the  Mouth, 
or  the  Edges  where  the  Lips  meet,  as  in  Antyrrhinum. 

To  Rid  [of  Ajiitoan,  &wr.]  to  gain  Ground  in  walking  ; 
alfo  to  free  or  dilengage  from. 

Ri'ddance,  a  ridding  or  clearing  Places  littered  or  encum¬ 
bered  ;  alfo  Dilpatch. 

To  Ri'ddle  [of  hjiitotoel,  Swa.]  to  lift  in  a  Sieve. 

Tt 


To  Ri'DDLi[of  A  nselom,  5rfA*.]  to  pro^ofe  ;  alfo  explain 
Riddles  or  hard  Quettions. 

To  Ride  [jiikan ,  Sax.]  to  be  carried  on  a  Horfe,  Coach,  (Ac. 

To  Ride  Land -lock'd  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  when  Land  lies  all 
round  the  Ship,  fo  that  no  Point  of  the  Compafs  is  open  to 
the  Sea. 

To  Ride  a-crofs  [5m  Language]  is  to  ride  with  the  Main- 
Yards  and  Fore-Yards  hoifcd  up,  both  Yards  and  Arms 
being  topped  alike. 

To  Ride  a-peck  [5m  Language]  is  to  ride  with  one  End 
of  the  Yards  peeked  up,  and  the  other  End  hanging  ;  alfo  a 
Ship  is  faid  ro  ride  a-peek,  when  in  weighing  an  Anchor  it 
is  brought  direftly  over  it. 

To  Ride  a-Jhot  [5m  Phrafe]  is  when  a  Ship  rides  with 
two  Cables  fpliccd  or  fjftened  together,  that  are  double  to 
the  Length,  which  is  called  a  Shot. 

To  Ride  athwart  {Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  ride  with  the  Ship’s 
Side  on  the  Tide. 

To  Ride  betwixt  Wind  and  Tide  [5m  Phrafe ]  is  when  the 
Wind  has  equal  Force  over  her  one  Way,  and  the  Tide  the 
other  Way. 

To  Ride  Hawfe-full  {Sea  Phrafe]  is  when  the  Ship,  in 
Strefs  of  Weather,  falls  fo  deep  into  the  Sea  at  her  Head, 
that  the  Water  breaks  into  her  Hawfes. 

To  Ride  Portoife  [Sea-Lang.]  is  faid  of  a  Ship  when  her 
Yards  are  down,  or  itruck  upon  the  Deck. 

To  Ride  Wind-Road  [5m  Lang. ]  is  when  the  Wind  has 
more  Power  over  a  Ship  in  her  riding  than  the  Tide. 

To  Ride  by  the  S toppers ,  [5m  Term]  is  when  the  Cable  is 
fattened  or  ftaid  only  by  them,  and  not  bitted. 

^Ride  of  Hazel  or  other  Wood,  a  whole  Clump  of 
Sprigs  growing  out  of  the  fame  Root. 

Rideau,  a  Curtain  or  Covei^  F. 

Rideau  [in  Fortifi.]  a  fmall  Elevation  of  Earth,  extend¬ 
ing  it  felfi  lengthways,  ferving  to  cover  a  Camp,  or  add 
an  Advantage  to  a  Pott;  alfo  a  Ditch,  the  Earth  whereof  is 
thrown  upon  its  fide. 

Riders  [in  Sea-Lang.]  large  Pieces  of  Timber,  fome  in 
the  Hold  and  others  Aloft,  bolted  on  the  other  Timbers,  to 
ftrengthen  them,  when  the  Ship  is  but  weakly  built. 

Ridge  [hjtic^e,  5<ly]  the  Top  of  a  Houfe,  Hill,  (Ac. 
Hence  Cotheridge,  Waldrige ,  See. 

Ridges  [in  /frebitefl.]  the  Spaces  between  the  Channels 
of  Timber  or  Stone  wrought. 

Ri'dges  [of  a  Horfe's  Mouth]  are  Wrinkles  in  the  Roof, 
running  from  one  fide  of  the  Jaw  to  the  other,  with  Furrows 
between  them. 

Ri'dce-band  [of  a  Horfe-Harnef]  thatpart  of  it  that  runs 
over  a-crofs  his  Back. 

Ri'dglinc?  [fome  derive  it  of  rejiciendo  with  the  Dim. 

Ri'dcel  5  Ling.]  the  Male  of  any  Bcaft  that  has  been 
but  half  Gelt. 

To  Ridicu'le  [ Ridiculifer ,  F.J  to  render  ridiculous,  to 
make  a  May-game  of. 

Ridicu'le  [ridiculum,  L  ]  that  which  is  ridiculous,  Jett, 
Mockery,  a  laughing  Stock. 

Ru>i'cvLovs[ridiculofuj  L.]  fit  to  be  laugh’d  at,  imperti¬ 
nent,  foppifii. 

Ridiculousness  {le  ridicule,  F.  of  ridiculofus,  L.J  Wor- 
thinefs  to  be  ridiculed. 

Ridings  [in  Yorkfhire]  a  Divifion  of  that  County  of  which 
there  are  three  Ridings,  the  Eafl,  Wejl,  and  North. 

Ri'ding  Clerk  [in  Chancery]  one  of  the  fix  Clerks,  who 
in  his  turn  for  one  Year,  keeps  the  Comptrollment-Books  ot 
all  Grants  that  pafs  the  Great  Seal. 

Ridi'tta  [in  Mu/.  Bo.]  the  fame  as  Reddita  and  Replica, 
Jtal. 

Rido'tta,  an  Entertainment  of  Singing,  Mufick,  (Ac. 
an  Opera,  or  part  of  it,  Ital. 

Ri'ens  arriere  [Law  Phrafe]  a  kind  of  Plea  ufed  to  an  Ac¬ 
tion  of  Debt,  upon  Arrearages  of  Account,  whereby  the  De¬ 
fendant  alledgcs  that  there  is  nothing  in  Arrear,  F. 

RPens  deins  le  garde  [old  Law]  a  Challenge  to  a  Jury  or 
Inqueft  of  London,  for  that  four  futticient  Men,  (Ac.  were  not 
impanneli’d,  F. 

Rie'ns  paffe.  See.  [in  Law]  i.  e.  nothing  paffes  by  the  Deed, 
is  the  Form  of  an  Exception  taken  in  lome  Cafes  to  an  Ac¬ 
tion,  L. 

Ri'ens  per  difeent  [Law  Phrafe]  i.  e.  nothing  by  Defcent; 
the  Plea  of  an  Heir  when  iffued  tor  his  Anceltor’s  Debt,  tho’ 
he  had  nothing  from  him  by  Dctcent,  F. 

Ri'er  County,  is  the  Place  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  (after 
his  Court  is  ended)  for  the  Reception  of  the  King's  Money. 

Ri'fe  [nyjre  Sax.]  frequent,  common. 

RTfeness  [RijreneJTJf,  Sax]  Frequency,  Commonnefs. 

Ri  ff-Raff  [probably  of  R ay, Sax.  and  old  Coat, accord¬ 


ing  to  MinJhttCyQi  rtffrn  vaffen,  Dut.fs  mingle  mangle]  Dregs, 
Scum,  the  Refufe  of  Things,  (Ac. 

To  Ri'fi.e  [of  jienjrian,  Sax.  rifi'er,  F. ]  pillaged,  robbed. 

Rifle'tum  [old  Rec. J  a  Coppice  or  Thicket;  a  Place  full 
of  Butties  or  Thorns. 

Ri'ffling  ?[of  raffler,  F.J  a  fort  of  Gaming,  when  a 

Ra'ffling^ certain  let  of  Perfons  lay  down  a  Stake  of 
Money  againft  a  Piece  of  Plate  or  other  Thing,  and  he  who 
throws  inoft  upon  the  Dice  takes  it. 

A  Rift,  a  Clift,  Chink,  or  Crack. 

To  Rift  [of  pea yuan  Sax.  to  fnatch,  or  rtftbrr.  Dan  ]  to 
fpiit,  to  cleave. 

Rifts  [in  Horfes]  a  Difeafe,  when  Corruption  is  lodgcdin 
the  Palate  of  the  Mouth. 

Rig,  a  Horfe  who  has  one  of  his  Stones  cut  out ;  and  yet 
he  has  gotten  a  Colt. 

A  Rig  [prob.  of  ridendo,  L.  laughing]  a  ramping,  wanton 
Girl. 

To  Rig  about,  to  ramp  or  be  wanton  and  frisky. 

To  Rig  a  Ship  [5m  Phrafe]  is  to  furnifh  it  with  Tackling. 

Riga'tion,  the  fprinkling  or  moittening  any  thing,  L. 

Well  Rigg’d  [Sea  Terms]  ufed  of  a  Ship,  when  her  Rig¬ 
ging  is  of  a  fit  fize,  in  proportion  to  her  Burden  ;  and  alfo 
when  her  two  univerfary  Ropes,  as  the  two  main  Shrowds, 
Tackles,  Crow-feet,  (Ac.  are  put  up. 

Well  Rigged  [Metaphor.]  is  faid  of  a  Perfon  who  is  well , 
dreffed. 

Over  Rigg’d  [fpoken  of  a  Ship]  which  is  faid  to  be  fo, 
when  her  Ropes  are  too  big  for  her  Burden. 

Rigging,  all  the  Ropes  which  belong  to  any  part  of  a  Ship; 
but  more  efpecially  thole  which  belong  to  the  Matts  and  Yards. 

Ricadoo'n,  a  French  Dance,  performed  in  Figures  by  a 
Man  and  a  Woman. 

Right  [in  Geom ]  fomething  that  lies  even,  without  in¬ 
clining  or  bending  one  way  or  another. 

Right  [Jiihfcj  Sd*.]  Juftice,  Equity,  Reafon,  Authority, 
Privilege. 

Right  [in  Lazo]  any  Title  or  Claim,  by  virtue  of  a  Con¬ 
dition,  Mortgage,  (Ac. 

Right  [in  Ethicks]  imports  a  Power  ofa&ing,  granted  or 
left  free  by  the  Law ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  the  Law 
it  felf :  Right  denotes  Liberty,  but  Law  includes  fome  Bond 
or  Engagement,  by  which  our  natural  Liberty  is  reftrained. 

Right,  limit ;  alfo  honeft  or  juft;  alfo  true,  proper,  na¬ 
tural. 

Right  Sailing,  is  when  a  Voyage  is  performed  on  fome 
one  of  the  four  Cardinal  Points. 

Right  Angle  [with  Geomet.]  is  an  Angle,  one  of  whofe 
Legs  Hands  exa&ly  upright  upon  the  other,  leaning  no  more 
one  way  than  the  other. 

Right -angled  Figure  [Geom.]  a  Figure,  the  Sides  of  which 
are  at  Right- Angles,  or  itand  perpendicular  one  to  another. 

Right -angled  Triangle  [Geom.]  a  Triangle  which  has  one 
Right-Angle. 

Right  Line  [Geom.]  a  Line  that  lies  equally  between  its 
Points,  without  bending  or  turning  one  way  or  another. 

Right  Sphere  [Aflron.]  fuch  a  Pofnion  of  a  Sphere,  that 
it  has  the  Poles  of  the  World  in  its  Horizon,  and  the  Equator 


in  its  Zenith. 

To  Right  one,  is  to  do  him  Right  or  Juftice. 

Right  Circle[ in  the  Stereographical Projection  of  the  Sphere] 
is  a  Circle  at  right  Angles  to  the  Plane  of  Projeflion. 

Right  the  Helm  [5m Phrafe]  a  Direction  for  the  Steerman 
:o  keep  the  Helm  in  the  middle  of  the  Ship. 

Rf  chtness  [Rihfcneyye.&tt:.]  the  true  or  proper  Quality. 

Righteousness  [Rih'cpijfeneJTe, S^x.]  Juftnefs,  Equita- 
alenefs,  (Ac. 

Ri'ghtful  [Rihtyull,  Sax.]  by  Right,  Lawful,  (Ac. 

Rigid  [rigidus,  L.J  exaft  as  to  the  Obfervation  of  Rules 
md  Difcipline  ;  ftriit,  auftere,  fevere. 

Rigidness?  rr’tgiditas,  L.]  Severity,  Striftnefs. 

Rici  dity  5  l 

Rici'dity  [in  Phyf]  a  brittle  Hardnefs  or  that  Kind  of 
klardnefs,  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  mutual  Indentation  of 
:he  component  Particles,  within  one  another  ;  it  is  oppofitc 
:o  Dudlility  and  Malleability,  (Ac. 

Ri'gidus,  a,  urn,  [in  Botan.  Writers]  Riff. 

Ri'glet,  any  fquare,  flat,  thin  Piece  of  Wood,  like  thofe 
vhich  are  defigned  for  making  the  Frames  of  fmall  Piftures, 
refore  they  are  moulded.  _ 

Ri'g lets  [with  Printers]  thin  Slices  or  Plates  of  W  ood 
‘et  between  Verfes  in  Poetry  ;  or  Furniture  to  enlarge  or 
effen  Margins. 

Rigols,  a  Mufical  Inftrument,  confuting  of  feveral  Sticks 

round  together,  only  feparated  by  Beads. 

Ri'cor  [Rigor,  L-]  a  great,  itift,  cold.  Roughnefr, 
7  D  Stiff- 


Stlffnefs ;  a  fluking  of  the  Skin  and  Mufcles  of  the  u  holv 
Body,  accompanied  with  Chillmefs,  or  a  coiivulfive  Shudd  - 
;ng  for  Cold ;  alio  Severity  ot  Manners  and  Dtfpofition,  Stem- 
nefs,  Harflmefs,  the  utmoft  Extremity. 

Ri'oorous  [rigorofus,  L.  rigoreux,  F-]  full  of  Rigour,  over- 

Hr?gorousneSs,  Fulnefs  of  Rigour,  Ovcr-harlhnefs. 
ji  Rill  [prob.  a  Contraction  of  rivulus,  L.]  a  Rivulet,  a 

little  Stream  or  Brook.  ,  „  c 

Ri'lly  [contract.  of  rivulus.  L.  a  Rivulet]  full  of  Rills  or 

Rivulets.  ^ ,  r  i  • 

Rim  [nima,  Srfx]  the  Border  or  Edge  of  any  thing. 

Ri'ma,  a  Rift,  Cleft,  or  Chink,  L. 

Ri'ma  [with  Surgeons ]  a  Fiflure  or  Cleft  of  a  Bone. 

Rime  [hpime,  Sax.]  a  falling  Mift,  which  diifolves  gra¬ 
dually  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  ,  ,  _ •  >  <■ 

Rime  7  [rime,  ¥.rythmus,L.  of  pv&jxOf,  Gr.]  the  Likenefs 
Rhime  5  of  Sound  at  the  end  of.  Words. 

Doggerel  Rime,  paltry,  forry,  pitiful  Rime. ^  , 

Ri'mer  [of  Rime,  Sax.  of  rhythms',  L.  ot  pvd(J.6{,  Gr.] 
a  Maker  of  Rhymes. 

RE  MMON  CIKTU  Heb.  i:  e.  a  Pomegranate,]  was  the  chief 
God  of  Damafcas,  where  he  had  a  famous  Temple.  He  held 
oUf  in  his  Right-Hand  a  Pomegranate,  to  Ihew  he  was  the 
Proteftor  of  that  People,  who  bore  a  Pomegranate  in  their 
Goat  of  Arms,  i.  e.  the  Capbtonm  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
was  the  fame  that  fome  Authors  call  ‘Jupiter  Cafius,  who 
was  adored  on  the  Coniines  of  Mount  Caffus,  which  was 
near  Damafcus. 

Ri'my  [of  hpime,  Sax.]  mifty,  hazy,  foggy. 

Rimo'se  [ rimoftts ,  L.]  full  of  Clefts  and  Chinks.^ 
Rimo’sity  [rimvftlts,  L.]  fullnefs  of  Chinks  or  Clefts. 
Rina'us  [Anas.]  a.  Mufcle  of  the  Note,  otherwise  call’d 
Nafalis. 

Rind  [pinto,  'Sax.]  the  Skin  of  any  Fruit  that  may  be 
pared  oft',  as  of  an  Orange,  Apple,  £3V. 

To  Rind  [of  ninto?n,  Sax.]  to  take  oft  the  Rind. 

Rind  [with  Botan.]  the  Ble  or  inner  Bark  of  Trees,  or 
that  foft,  whitifh,  juicy  Subftance,  which  adheres  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  Wood. 

Ri'ndy  [of  pinto,  Srix]  having  a  Rind,  i.  e.  a  Skin  to  be 
pared  off,  as  fome  Fruits. 

Ring  [of  hpin£,  5uv.]  an  Ornament  for  the  Finger,  £5V. 
alfo  the  Sound  or  Tone  ot  a  Bell. 

To  Ring  [of  pin^an,  Sax.]  to  caufe  or  give  a  Sound,  as 
Bells,  Metal,  fjto. 

Ring  of  an  Anchor ,  that  part  of  it  to  which  the  Cable  is 
fattened. 

Rings  of  a  Gun,  are  Circles  of  Metal,  and  are  the  Bafe- 
ring,  the  re-ir.forced  Ring',  trunnion  Ring,  cornice  Ring, 
and  muzzle  Ring. 

KEnglets,  little  Rings,  Curls,  Milton. 

Ring -Bolts  [in  a  Ship]  Iron-Pins  which  ferve  for  bringing 
the  Planks  too. 

Ring  of  Saturn  [with  AJlron.]  a  folid  circular  Arch  and 
Plane,  like  the  Horizon  of  an  artificial  Globe,  which  en¬ 
tirely  encompafles  that  Planet,  but  does  not  touch  it  in  any 
Part. 

RiNG-R<7»if  [in  a  Horfe]  a  hard,  callous  Subftance  growing 
in  the  hollow  Circle  of  the  little  Pattern,  above  the  Coronet. 
RiHG-Dove,  a  Wood-Pidgeon. 

Ring -Head,  an  Inftrument  for  ftretching  Wooll«n-Cloth. 
Ring  Leader,  a  Perfon  who  is  the  Head  of  a  Party  or  Fac¬ 
tion. 

Rmcfreaked  [faid  of  Cattle]  marked  on  the  Hair  or  Skin 
with  round  Streaks. 

Ring -Fail,  a  Kind  of  Kite,  with  a  whitifh  Tail. 

Ring -Walk  [with  Hunters]  a  round  Walk. 

Rmc-Worm,  a  kind  of  Diieafe. 

To  Rinse  [mtfrr,  Dan.  r infer,  F.]  to  wafh  lightly,  fo 
wafh  the  Sopinefs  out  of  Linen,  after  the  Lathers. 

Ri'ot  [Riote,  F]  Excefs,  Luxury,  Debauchery,  Revel- 
rout,  Tumult,  Rabble. 

Riot  [in  Lazo]  the  forcible  doing  an  unlawful  thing,  by 
three  or  more  Perfons  aflembled  together  for  that  purpofe. 

To  Ri'ot  [ rioter^  F.]  to  make  a  Riot ;  alfo  to  live  riot- 
oufly. 

REotous  [ rioteux ,  F.]  given  to  Luxury,  lewd,  difordcr- 
ly  ;  that  makes  a  Riot,  tumultuous. 

REotousness  [of  rioteux,  F.  or  of  riota,  L.  Barb,  or  of 
Brit,  according  to  Baxter,]  after  a  riotous  Man¬ 
ner. 

To  Rip  [pippan,  5^r.]  to  cut  up. 

Ripa'riae  [old  Rec. ]  any  Waters  that  run  between  Banks. 
Ri'pe  [pipe,  fwix.]  come  to  Maturity,  as  Fruits,  £37. 
REpeness  [pipeneyye,  Sax-]  Maturin'. 


Ri'penerb  [in  Phyf]  a  Sort  of  topical  Remedies  'C.iHed 

'maturantia. 

To  REpen  [pipian,  5<ix]  to  grqw-to  Maturity. 

R  i  pi  a' no  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  the  fame  as  repiano,  ltaj. 

REpiers  [of  ripa,  L.  a  Bank  or  Shear,  or  of ripp,  a  Basket 
to  carry  Fifh,  &c.  in]  Men  who  bring  Fifh  from  the  Sca- 
Coafts  to  fell  in  the  inland  Parts,  the  fame  as  Tranters. 

To  Ri'fPLE,  to  lave  or  wafh.  lightly  over,  as  the  Surface  of 
the  Sea  over  the  Surface  of  the  Sand. 

To  Riffle  Flax,  to  rub  or  wipe -off  the  Seed-VefTcls. 

Ript  [jvypt,  &**•]  unfewed,;  cut  open. 

Rip  res  a  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  the  fame  as  reprefa,  Italy 

Ri'ptowel,  a  Gratuity  or  Reward,  given  to  Tenants  af¬ 
ter  they  had  reaped  their  Lord’s  Com. 

Risagallum,  white  Arfenick,  or  Ratsbane.. 

To  Rise  [a  pi  /an,  Sax.  retftr,  Dan.]  to  fpring  up,  to.pra- 
ceed  or  come  from;  to  get  up  from  one’s  Seat  or  from  Bed. 

Rise  [pipe,  Sax.]  Caufe,  Occafion,  Preferment.;  alfo. 
the  Head  or  Spring  of  a  River,  t$t. 

To  Rise  the  Tacks  [ Sea-Phrafe ]  is  to  flacken.the  Ropes, 
called  Tacks. 

Ri'sible  [ rifibilis ,  L.]  capable  of  laughing,  F. 

Ri'sibleness7  [rif  bilitas,  L.  rifbilite,  F.]  laughing  Fa- 

Ri'sibility  3  culty. 

Ri'stng  in  the  Body  [in  Cattle]  a  Difeafe. 

Rising  of  the  Sun,  its  appearing  above  the  Horizon. 

Ri'sing,  Yeaft  or  Barm. 

Rising  Timbers  [in  a  Ship]  the  Hooks  placed  on  the  Keel, 
fo  called,  becaufe  according  to  their  gradual  rifmg;.fo  in  like 
manner  her  Rake  and  Run  rife,  from  the  fiat  Floor. 

REsings  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  thick  Planks  which  go  be¬ 
fore  and  behind,  on  both  Sides,  under  the  Endsof  the  Beams 
and  Timbers  of  the  fecond  Deck  to  the  third  Deck,  half 
Deck,  and  quarter  Deck;  fo  that  the  Timbers  of  the  Deck 
bear  on  them  at  both  ends,  by  the  Side  of  the  Ship. 

Risqu  e  \  \.rtflue*  F.]  Hazard,  Venture,  Peril,  Danger. 

To  Risk-  \\rifauer,  F.]  to  venture,  to  hazard. 

To  run  a  Risk5>  j 

Risso'les  [in  Cookery]  a  fort  of  minced  Pies,  made  of  the 
Breafts  of  Capons,  Calves  Udder,  Marrow,  Bacon,  fweet 
Herbs,  and  fry’d  in  Lard  to  give  them  a  brown  Colour. 

Risus  Sardonicus  [with  Phyf.]  a  Contra&ion  of  each  Jaw, 
or  a  convulfive  Kind  of  Grinning,  caufed  by  a  Contraction, 
of  the  Mufcles  on  both  fides  of  the  Mouth,  L. 

Rites  [ritus,. L.]  an  Order  or  Rule  to  be  obferved  upon, 
folemn  Occaftons;  Church-Ceremonies. 

Riternb'llo  [in  Mil.  Books]  the  Burthen  of  a  Song,  re¬ 
peating  the  fix  Notes  at  the  End  of  a  Song,  or  a  Couplet  of 
Verfes  at  the  End  of  a  Stanza,  ItaL 

Rito'rnello,  the  fame  as  retorn  elk. 

Ritual  [ rituale ,  L.]  a  Church-Book,  directing  the  Or¬ 
der  and  Manner  of  the  Ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  the  Ce¬ 
lebration  of  Divine  Service,  in  a  particular  Church,  Diocefs, 
£s7. 

REtualist,  a  Stickler  for  Ceremonies  m  religious  War- 
ftiip. 

R E v a l tV  \ lrival‘tas>  L-  rivaliti,  F.]  Rivallhip. 

Ri'vals  [Hieroglyph.]  were  reprefented  by  two  Rams  run¬ 
ning  at  one  another. 

Ri'vage,  a  Toll  antiently  paid  to  the  King  in  fome  Ri¬ 
vers,  for  the  Paflage  of  Boats  therein. 

Ri'val  [ rivalis ,  L.]  a  Term  of  Relation  apply’d  to  two. 
Perfons  who  have  the  lame  Pretenfions,  cfpecially  in  Love- 
Affairs. 

To  Rive  [riffber,  Dan.]  to  cleave  afunder  or  in  Pieces. 

River  [of  rivus,  L.  rivere,  F.]  a  Stream  or  Current  of 
frefli  Water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or  Channel,  from  a  Source  or 
Spring  into  the  Sea., 

Rivers  have  given  Names  to  feveral  Families  in  Britain , 
and  elfewhere  ;  as  Derwentzuater,  Troutbeck,  Trent,  &c.  as  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  Tiberius,  from  the  River  Tibris,  Aufdius, 
from  a  River  of  the  dime  Name. 

To  Ri'vet  [river,  F.]  to  put  a  Rivet  or  Iron  Peg  into  a 
Cavity,  &c. 

Rivo'se  [rivofus,  L.]  full  of  Rivers. 

A  Ri'vulet  [tin  ruijfeau,  F.  of  rivulus,  L.]  a  little  River. 

RExabund  [rixabundtis,  L.]  quarrelfome,  contentious. 

Rixa'tion,  a  Scolding  or  Brawling,  L. 

Rixo'se  [rixofus,  L.]  full  of  Contention,  Brawling,  or 
Chiding.  .  >  • 

Rix- Dollar,  a  German  Coin,  worth  about  four  Shillings 
and  Sixpence  Sterling. 

Roach  [hpeoce,  &«.]  a  kind  of  Fifh. 

Road  [Roato,  of  Jiftin,  Sax.  to  ride]  a  High- way  to  ^tra¬ 
vel  in. 
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Ro'ckiness,  a  pocky  Nature  or  Quality. 

Road  [with  Sailors']  a  Place  fit  for  Anchorage,  at  fomc  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Shoar,  and  fheltered  from  the  Winds;  where 
Ships  ufually  moor,  and  wait  for  a  Wind  or  Tide,  either  to 
carry  them  into  the  Harbour,  or  to  fet  fail  out  to  Sea. 

A  Rod  Road,  a  broad,  high,  champion  Road. 

A  good  Road  [  with  Sailors  ]  a  Place  where  neither  Sea 
nor  Wind  has  much  Power  over  the  Ship. 

A  wild  Road,  one  which  has  but  little  Land  on  either 

Side 

1  Ro  a'der  [Sea  Term]  a  Ship  riding  at  Anchor  in  a  Road. 

To  Roam  [prob.  of  Rome,  becaufe  of  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  of  going  to  Rome  on  Vows,  and  to  court  for  Benefices, 

He.  of  romearc,  Ital.]  to  wander,  ftrole  or  draggle  about. 

A  Roam,  a  Ramble,  a  Wandering,  Milton. 

A  Ro'amer  [prob.  of  Roma,  L.  q.  d.  one  that  wanders  to 
Rome  upon  fomc  religious  Pretence]  one  that  rambles  up  and 

Ro'an  [roano,  Ital.  of  rams,  L.]  a  Colour  of  Horfes  ;  a 
bay,  black,  or  forrel  Colour,  intermix’d  all  over  with  white 

or  grey  Hairs.  . 

To  Roar  [jpanan,  S/tar.]  to  cry  out  fiVe  a  Lion  ;  to  make 

a  Noife  like  the  Sea. 

Ro'aring  [jiapung.of  jiapan,  a  making  a  Nolle 

like  a  Lion,  the  Sea,  &c. 

To  R'ob  [nyppan.  Sax.  prob.  of  rob  a,  L.  Barb,  a  Robe. 
Hence  robber  and  derober,  F.  q.  d.  to  take  off  the  Robes  or 
Clothes]  to  take  away  Clothes,  Money-,  (Ac.  by  Force. 

Rob  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Juice  of  Fruits  purified  and  boiled 
to  a  Conlumption  of  two  Thirds  of  their  Moifture. 

*  Ro'bbery  [robberie,  O.  F.]  a  violent  and  forcible  taking 
away  of  another  Man’s  Goods  openly  againft  his  Will,  and 
putting  him  in  bodily  Fear  ;  fo  named,  becaufe  the  Perfon 
Was  depriv’d  of  fome  of  his  Robes,  or  becaufe  his  Money, 
(ffc  was  taken  out  of  fome  Part  of  his  Robe. 

Roberva'lian  Lines,  a  Name  given  to  certain  Lines 
for  the  Transformation  of  Figures,  fo  named  from  M.  Ro- 

berval  their  Invente^.  _ 

'  Ro'bbery  [in  Law]  a' felonious  taking  away  another 

Man’s  Goods  from  his  Perfon,  Prefence,  or  Eftate,  againft 
his  Will ;  putting  him  in  fear. 

Ro'bbins  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  Ropes  reeved  or  put  through 
the  Oilet  Holes  of  a  Sail,  under  the  Head-Ropes,  which 
ferve  to  tie  fall,  or  tie  the  Sails  to  the  Yards. 

Robe,  a  long  Gown  or  Veft  that  covers  the  whole  Body. 
Ro'bersmen  7  [old  Stnt.]  a  Sort  of  bold  and  flout  Rob- 
Ro'bertsmen  5  bers,  or  Night-Thieves,  faid  to  be  lo 
called  from  Robin  Hood,  a  famous  Robber  on  the  Frontiers 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  Time  of  Kmg  Richard  I. 

Ro'bert  Sauce >  a  Sauce  made  ol  Onions,  Muftard,  But¬ 
ter,  Pepper,  Salt  and  Vinegar.  •  .  , , 

Robiga'lia,  Fcftivals  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  May, 
in  Honour  of  the  Deity  Robigus,  thought  to  preferve  their 
Corn  from  being  robiginous,  i.  e.  blafted  or  mildew’d 

Ro'bigus,  or  Robigo,  a  Roman  Deity  to  whom  they  ob- 
ferved  a  Feftival  called  Robigalia  on  the  Kalends  of  May,  that 
Mildew  and  Blafting  might  be  kept  from  their  Corn  and 

Ro'bin,  a  Pear,  called  alfo  the  Mufcat  Pear  of  Auguft. 
Ro'bin  Red  Bread,  a  Bird  well  known. 

Robo'rean  7  [roboreus,  L.]  of  the  Nature  of,  or  per- 

Robo'reous  5  taining  to  Oak. 

Roeoro'se  [roborofus,  L.]  ftiff  and  hard  like  an  Oak. 
Robora'nti a  [in  Phyftck]  Medicines  which  {Lengthen 

and  comfort  the  Heart.  .  , 

Rohu'st,  [robujlus,  L.  ]  ftrong  like  Oak,  ftrong-limbed, 

lufty,  fturdy,  hardy.  ,  .  _  . 

Robustness  7  [of  robuflus,  L.]  being  like  an  Oak, 
Robu'stousness  Calfo  ftrong  limb’d,  lufty. 
Rocambo'le,  a  Sort  of  fmall  Garlick,  of  the  Bignefs  ot 

a  Shalot,  Spanith  Garlick.  ,  _  .  n 

^RoceELo'[prob.  of  noc,  Sax.]*  great  loofe  Cloak  or  Coat. 
Roche  Allum  £q.  Rock  Alhm]  a  Mineral  Salt  of  a  very 

binding  Quality.  '  .  T 

Ro'chet  [rochetto,  Ital.]  a  Sort  of  Surplice,  a  Lawn  Gar¬ 
ment  worn  by  Bifiiops,  &c. 

Ro'chets,  Mantles  worn  on  Days  of  Ceremony  by  the 
Peers  fitting  in  the  Englijh  Parliament.  ,  ^  , 

Rock  [roche,  F.  rocca,  Ital.  rapes,  L.  prob.  ot  pof i  - 
a  large  Mafs  or  Block  of  hard  Stone  rooted  in  the  Ground. 

Rocke't  [in  Pyrotubny]  an  artificial  Fire-work,  being  a 
cylindrical  Cafe  of  Paper  filled  with  combulhble  Ingredients, 
-and  which,  being  tied  to  a  Stick,  mounts  in  the  Air  to  a 
confiderable  Height,  and  there  burfts.  , 

Rod  fi-orti,  Du.  radius,  L.  and  prob  jioto, Sax.]  a  Wand, 
or  fmall  Stick,  of  16  Foot  and  an  half;  alio  a  Bundle  o. 
mall  Sprigs  of  Birch  to  correct  Children  with. 


Pan-Knight  ?  [pod  cnihtry,  Sax.]  certain  Tenants,  oi 

Pad- Knights  jpbervitors,  wlio  held  Land  by  ferving  their 
Lord  on  Horfeback. 

Rod  Net  [with  Fowlers]  a  Net  to  catch  Blackbirds  or 
Woodcocks. 

Rode  [jrotoe,  of  jahoan,  Sax.]  did  ride. 

Rodge,  a  Water-Fowl  fomething  like  a  Duck,  but 
lefier. 

A  Rodomonta'do  [  rodomontade,  F.  ]  a  vain-gloriouj 
Bragging  or  Boafting. 

Rodonde'llus  [  old  Rec.  ]  a  Roundlc,  an  old  Riding- 
Cloak. 


A  Roe  [jra,  &?.r.]  a  Kind  of  Deer. 

Roes  [to. tin,  Dan.]  the  Milt  of  Fifties. 

RoE-Bati  [jrpah-'oeojT,  Sax.  raaiybiwiy,  Dan.]  a  Kind 
of  Deer. 

Ro'ga,  Donatives  or  Prefents,  which  the  Roman-  Em- 
perours  made  to  the  Senators,  Magiftrates,  and  People’ ;  and 
Popes  and  Patriarchs  alio  to  their  Clergy,  L. 

Ro'gal  [rogalis,  L.]  belonging  to  a  funeral  Pile. 

Ro'gament  [rogamentum,  L.]a  Propofition to  be  granted. 
Roga't ion,  an  Asking,  L. 

Roga'tion  Week,  the  Week  immediately  preceding  Whit- 
funday,  thus  called  from  three  Faft3  obferved  therein,  viz~ 
on  the  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Weditefday,  called  Rogation- 
Days,  becaufe”  of  the  extraordinary  Prayers  and  Proceffions 
then  made  for  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  or  as  a  Preparation 
for  the  Devotion  of  Holy -Tburf day. 

Ro'gue  [prob.  of  rogue ,  F.  impudent;  but  Mipjbtw  ra¬ 
ther  chufes  to  derive  it  of  vjoa'g-h,  Sax.  to  hate,  &c.  but 
Skinner,  of  paKOi,  Gr.  or  y^,  Heb.  Evil]  a  Villain,  Knave, 
a  Cheat ;  alfo  a  fturdy  Beggar,  who  wanders  from  Place  to 
Place  without  a  Licence  ;  who,  for  the  firft  Oftence,  is  cal¬ 
led  a  Rogue  of  the  firft  Degree ;  and  p  uni  (lied  by  whip¬ 
ping  and  boring  thro’  the  Griftle  of  the  right  Ear  w  ith  an 
hot  Iron,  an  Inch  in  Compals  ;  and  for  the  fecond  Offence, 
is  called  a  Rogue  of  the  fecond  Degree,  and  put  to  Death  as  a 
Felon,  if  he  be  above  18  Years  of  Age. 

Ro'cuery,  Villainy,  Knavery ;  alfo  merry  Drolling, 
Raillery,  Waggery.  _ 

Rg'guijh,  knavifh,  wicked  ;  alfo  drolling,  waggifti. 
P.o'cuisHNESs,Villainy,  Knaviftinefs,  & c.  alio  Waggifhnefs. 

A  Ro'lster  [prob.  of  rujlre,  F.  a  Clown]  a  rude,  boi- 
fterous  Fellow. 

A  Roll  [rolls,  F.  rotulus,  L.]  a  Bundle  of  any  Thing 
rolled  up  ;  a  Lift  of  Names. 

A  Roll  [of  Parchment]  the  Quantity  of  6o  Skins.  . 

Roll  [in  a  Ship]  a  round  Piece  of  Wood  or  Iron,  into 
which  the  Whip-ftaff  is  letv  ~ 

Mujler- Roll,  a  Roll  wherein  are  enter’d  the  Soldiers  oi 
every  Troop,  Company,  Regiment,  &c. 

To  Roll  [of  rouler,  F.  or  roilen,  Sax.  and  Teut.]  to  putt  or 
draw  a  round  Thing  over,  to  make  (booth  and  even;  ado 
to  move  or  tumble  in  the  Manner  of  a  rolling  Stone  ;  alfo  to 
wind,  (Ac.  into  a  Roll. 

Ridder  Roll  [in  Law]  a  fmall  Piece  of  Parchment,  added 

to  fome  Part  of  a  Roll  or  Record. 

Roll  [in  the  Cujims]  a  Lift  of  the  Names  of  feveral 
Perions  of  the  fame  Condition,  or  enter’d  in  the  lame  Ln- 

^cZrl Roll  [in  a  Manour]  is  a  Roll  wherein  the  Names, 
Rent,  Services  of  each  Tenant,  are  copied  and  enrolled. 

Calves -head  Roll  [in  the  2  Temples]  a  Roll  wherein  eve 
ry  Bencher  is  taxed  annually  at  z s.  every  Barrifter  at  is.  b  d. 
every  Gentleman  under  the  Bar  at  1  s.  to  tne  Cook  and 
other  Officers  of  the  Houfe,  in  Confideration  of  a  Danner 
of  Calves-heads  provided  every  Eafler  Term. 

Ragman's  Roll,  [for  Ragimund' s  Roll]  a  Legate  in  Scot  - 
land,  who  having  cited  before  him  all  the  People  m  that 
Kingdom  who  held  Benefices,  caufed  them  to  give  in  the 
Value  of  their  Eftates  upon  Oath  ;  according  ro  which  they 
were  afterwards  taxed  in  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Ro'ller  [  of  rollen,  Du.  rouler,  F.  ]  a  Swathmg-Band 
for  young  Children;  alfo  a  round  Piece  of  Wood  for  the 
moving  of  great  Stones,  and  alfo  for  other  Ufes.  _ 
RoLLiNG-Pnf/i,  a  Prefs  for  printing  Pifbires,  (sc.  on 

C°Tbe  Rolls,  the  Office  where  the  Records  of  Chancery 
are  kept  in  Chancery-lane  ;  this  Houfe,  or  Ol  ice,  twas  an¬ 
ciently  built  by  King  Henry  III.  for  converted  Jews  and 
called  Dorns  Converjorum;  but  their  Irregularities  and  I.ewd- 
nefs  having  provoked  King  Edward  HI-  he  cxpcll  d  them, 
and  caus’d  the  Place  to  be  appropriated  for  keeping  th. 

Rolls  or  Records  of  'Chancery.  •  . 

Matter  of  the  Rolls,  is  the  fecond  Perfon  in  tl»t  Court. 

and  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  fits  as  Judge. 
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koLLS  [of  Parliament]  the  Mahufoript  Rentiers,  or 
Rolls  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  before  the  Invention 
6f  Printing. 

Ro'man  [Romanies,  L  ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Romans , 
or  to  Rome,  or  the  Roman  Catholicks. 

Ro'man  Beam,  a  Kind  of  Balance  or  Stilliards,  otherwife 
called  a  Ste'Uelr. 

RorMAN  Catholicks,  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  Doftrines 
and  Difcipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Ro'man  Indiftion,  a  Circle  or  Revolution  of  15  Years,  or 
35  Years,  at  the  End  of  which  the  Romans  exafted  their  fe- 
veral  Tributes,  1.  of  Gold,  2.  of  Silver,  3.  of  Brafs  and 
Iron. 

Ro'man  Language ,  a  Mixture  of  Gaulijh  and  Latin,  the 
trench  Tongue  fo  called  by  the  Walloons ;  for  the  Romans, 
having  fubdued  feveral  Provinces  in  Gaul,  eftablilhed  Prae¬ 
tors  or  Proconfuls,  &c.  to  adminifter  Juftice  in  the  Latin 
Tongue  ;  on  this  Occafion,  the  Natives  were  brought  to 
apply  themfelves  to  learn  the  Language  of  the  Romans,  and 
fo  introduced  abundance  of  Latin  Words  into  their  own 
Tongue. 

Ro'man  Letter,  the  Chandler  that  this  Line  is  printed  in. 
Ro'man  Order  [yo  dr  chi  ted-]  the  fame  as  the  Compofite. 
A  Ro'mance  [romanze,  Ital.  prob.  of  Roma,  Rome ]  a 
meer  Fidlion  or  feigned  Story  ;  a  fabulous  Relation  of  cer¬ 
tain  Intrigues  and  Adventures  of  Love  and  Gallantry,  in¬ 
vented  to  entertain  and  inftrudl  the  Readers. 

To  Roma'nce  [parler  Roman,  F.]  to  tell  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Lie,  to  bounce,  crack,  or  vapour. 

A  Roma'ncer  [romanzier,  F.]  a  Teller  of  Lies  or  falfe 
Stories. 

Ro'manist,  one  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a 
Papift. 

Ro'mans,  the  polite  Language  formerly  fpoken  at  the 
Court  of  France,  in  Contradiftindtion  to  the  Walloon  Lan¬ 
guage.  The  former  was  half  Latin,  half  Gaulijh. 

R.oma'ntick  [romantique,  F.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or 
that  favours  of  a  Romance. 

Roma'ntickness  [  of  romantique ,  F.  ]  Fidlitioufnefs, 
egregious  Falfenefs. 

Rome  [Roma,  L.  which  fome  derive  from  'Pop*,  Gr. 
Strength,  Power,  l$c.  others  of  Oil,  Heb.  he  was  exalted, 
when  PO*L  Heb.  Height,  &c.  but  others  of  Romulus]  a  City 
of  Italy. 

Rome  Scot,  was  an  annual  Tribute  of  a  Penny  for  every 
F'amily  paid  to  the  See  of  Rome  at  the  Feaft  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  i.  e.  on  the  ill  of  Augujl. 

Rom  tee  [in  Heraldry.]  So  they  call  a  Chev¬ 
ron,  when  it  is  borne  of  this  Figure.  He  bear- 
eth  a  Chevron  Rompee,  between  three  Mullets,  or  by 
the  Name  of  Sault. 

Ro'ndeau  [in  Mu.  Books ]  a  Name  apply’d  to  all  Songs 
and  Tunes',  which  end  with  the  firft  Part  or  Strain,  whether 
they  are  Gavots,  Jiggs,  Minuets,  Sarabands,  or  any  other 
Kind  of  Strain  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  they  have  the  Letters 
D.  C.  or  DA  CAPO  at  the  End  of  them;  which  iignify, 
that  the  firlt  Part  mull  be  begun  again. 

Ro'ndel  [in  Fort  if]  a  round  Tower,  fometimes  eredted 
at  the  Foot  of  a  Baftion. 

Ronvi'lle,  a  fine  Pear  which  comes  to  its  full  Ripenefs 
in  “January  and  February. 

Rood  [Sat),  Brit,  of  radius,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  long 

Meafure  of  40  Perches. 

Rood  [of  Land]  a  Quantity  equal  to  the  4th  Part  of  an 
Acre,  and  containing  40  fquare  Perches  or  Poles. 

Rood  [jiaTe,  &?.*•.]  a  Crofs. 

Rood  Loft)  a  Shrine  on  which  a  Crucifix  was  placed. 

Roof  [hjtoy,  $<wr.]  the  upper  Part  of  the  Mouth  ;  of  a 
Houfe,  &c. 

Poo  e -Trees  7  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  Timbers  which  bear 
Rouf-7tw  5  up  the  Gratings  from  the  Half-Deck  to  the 
Fore-Caftle. 

Rook  [hjioc,  &w.]  a  Sort  of  Carrion  Crow;  a  Cheat  at 
Gaming  ;  a  Sharper  ;  one  that  lends  Money  to  Gamefters. 

To  Rook  one,  to  wipe  one  of  his  Money. 

Roo'kbry,  a  Place  where  Rooks  haunt  or  refide. 

This  was  firft  granted  by  Off  a,  as  fome  fay;  or  by  Ina, 
King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  as  others  fay ;  who  being  on  a 
Pilgrimage,  and  at  Rome  A.  D.  725,  gave  it  as  an  Alms, 
This  Tribute  amounted  to  300  Marks  and  1  Noble  a  Year. 
Our  Anceftors  did  frequently  complain  of  this  Mark  of  Sla¬ 
very  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  Burthen  and  a  Scandal  to 
ihe  Englijh  Nation.  And  in  the  Time  of  King  Edzvard  III. 
it  was  forbidden  to  be  paid,  tho’  theParliament  had  complain’d 
it  as  a  Grievance,  A.  D.  1206,  in  the  Time  of  K  John. 


K.  Henry  VIII.  abrogated  it,  but-  it  was  fervilely  reftored  by 
Queen  Mary  ;  but  at  laft  utterly  abolifhed  by  Q^_  Elizabeth . 

Room  [jaum,  Sax.]  an  Apartment  in  a  Houfe;  alfo  large 
or  fufheient  Space. 

A  Roomer  [with  Sailers]  a  very  large  Ship. 

Roo'miness,  Largenefs  of  Place. 

Roo'my,  large,  capacious. 

To  Roost  [prob.  of  hjiopfcan,  6V7,*.]  to  reft  as  Fowls  dp. 
A  Roost  [hjiojt,  Sax.]  a  Perch,  or  refting  Place  for 
Fowls. 

A  Root  [radix,  L.  roct),  Dan.]  that  Part  of  a  Plant,  &c. 
that  extends  it  felf  downwards,  that  imbibes  the  Juices  of 
the  Earth,  and  tranfmits  them  to  other  Parts  for  their  Nu¬ 
trition  ;  alfo  the  Original  of  a  Thing  or  Matter,  or  by 
which  it  naturally  draws  in  its  Nourifhment. 

Root  [in  Mathemat.]  a  Number  or  Quantity  which  is 
multiply’d  by  it  felf,  or  confidered  as  the  Bafis  or  Foun¬ 
dation  of  a  higher  Power. 

Roots  [with  Gramm.]  original  Words. 

Square  Root  [in  Arithm.]  a  Number,  which,  being  mul¬ 
tiply’d  by  it  felf,  produces  a  Power  called  a  Square,  as  5  is 
the  fquare  Root  of  25. 

Cube  Root,  a  Number,  which  being  multiplied,  twice 
by  itfelf,  produces  a  Power  called  a  Cube.;  fo  5  is  the  Cube- 
Root  of  125. 

Root  of  an  Equation  [in  Algebra]  is  the  Value  of  an 
unknown  Quantity  in  an  Equation. 

Rope  [jjape.  Sax.  Hoop,  Du.]  a  Cord,  cjY. 

BoIi-Boye  [with  Marin.]  a  Rope  wherein  the  Sails  are 

fewed. 

5«^-Rope,  a  Rope  ty’d  to  the  Buoy  at  one  End,  and  to 
the  Anchor’s  Flook  at  the  other. 

C^r-RoPE,  a  Rope  for  haling  in  the  Cat. 

Cheji-B ope,  ?  a  Rope  added  to  the  Boat- Rope,  when  tow- 
GueJl-BoYE,  3  ed  at  the  Ship’s  Stern,  to  keep  her  from 
Sheering. 

Entring-BoYt,  a  Rope  belonging  to  the  Entring-Ladder  to 
hold  by. 

Jeer-Bovt,  z  Piece  of  a  Hawfer  made  fall  to  the  Main- 
yard,  and  Fore-yard,  clofe  to  the  Ties,  &c.  to  fuccour  the 
Ties,  by  helping  to  hoife  up  the  Yards,  &c.  that,  if  the  Ties 
fhould  break,  they  may  hold  up  the  Mali. 

Keel- Rope,  a  Hair-Rope,  which  runs  between  the  Keel- 
fon,  and  Keel  of  the  Ship,  to  clear  the  Limber-Hole,  when 
choaked  up  with  Ballaft,  &c . 

P r ev enter -Boy e,  a  Rope  over  the  Ram-head,  if  one  Part 
of  the  Tie  Ihould  break,  to  prevent  the  other  Part  from 
running  thro’  the  Ram-head,  and  endangering  the  Yard. 

Running-BoYEz,  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  which  run  on  Blocks 
and  Shivers. 

Standing-BoYES  [in  a  Ship]  the  Shrouds  and  Stays. 
Top-RoPEs,  thofe  wherewith  they  fet  or  ftrike  the  Mainor 
Fore-Top-mafts. 

BoYu-Tarn,  the  Yarn  of  any  Rope  untwifted. 

To  Rope,  to  run  thick  and  ropy,  as  fome  Liquors  do. 
BoYt-Weed,  an  Herb. 

Ro'py,  [prob.  JVipiJ,  ,S4x\]  clammy,  llimy, 

Rora'strum,  white  Briony,  L. 

Rora'tion,  a  Falling  of  Dew,  L. 

Roriferus  Dulius  [with  Anat.]  a  Veflel  arifing  about  the 
Kidney,  on  the  left  Side,  which  afcends  along  theCheft,and 
ends  at  the  Subclavian  Vein,  on  the  left  Side;  the  Ufe  of 
which  is  to  convey  the  Juices  call’d  Chyle  and  Lymph  a,  from 
the  lower  Parts,  to  the  Heart ,  call’d  alfo,  Dulius  Chylffcrus ,1*. 
Rori'genous  [rorigena,  L.]  produced  of  Dew. 

Ror i'fi.uous  [rorijluus,  L.]  flowing  with  Dew. 
Ro'rulent  [rorulentus,  L.]  full  of  Dew. 

Ro'rid  [roridus,  L.]  dewy,  wettilh,  moift. 

Rori'ferous  [roriferus,  L.j  bringing  Dew. 

Ros,  the  Dew  which  falls  upon  the  Ground  in  the  Night 
time,  L. 

Ros  [  in  Medicine]  a  kind  of  Moifture  whereby  all  Parts 
of  an  animal  Body  are  nourilhed,  L. 

Ros  Vitriol:  [in  Chym.]  the  firft  Phlegm  that  is  diftilled 
from  Vitriol  in  Balneo  Marice,  L. 

Ros,  i.  e.  Dew  [with  ant.  Ph\f.  &c.]  the  firft  Moifture 
that  falls  from  the  Extremities  of  the  Veflels,  and  is  difper- 
fed  upon  the  Subftance  of  the  Members. 

Ros  [  according  to  Galen  ]  is  a  third  Sort  of  Moifture 
whereby  the  Parts  of  animal  Bodies  are  nourilhed,  and  is 
contained  in  all  the  Parts  of  an  Animal,  like  a  certain  Dew 
fprinkled  upon  them. 

Rosa,  a  Rofe,  L. 

Rosa'lia  [in  Med.]  a  Difeafe  common  to  young  Chil¬ 
dren,  fomething  like  the  Meafle*. 
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Ro'sa  Solis,  a  pleafant  Liquor  made  of  Brandy,  '  Cinna¬ 
mon,  Sugar,  and  other  Ingredients,  very  palatable. 

Ro'sary  [ rofarium ,  L.]  a  particular  Mafs  or  Form  of  De¬ 
votion  addreifed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  Chaplet 
of  that  Name  is  accommodated  ;  a  Yet  of  Beads  called  Fif¬ 
teens,  containing  1 5  Ave  Maria's,  and  1  5  Pater-Nofers. 

Rosa'de,  a  Liquor  made  of  pounded  Almonds,  Milk 
and  Sugar. 

Roseate  [of  rofeus,  L.J  fcented  with,  or  Fuelling  of 
Rofes. 

Rose  [Rofa,  L.]  a  Flower,  call’d  the  Flower  of  Venus,  con- 
fccrated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  God  of  Silence. 

Rose  [emblematically]  reprefents  the  momentary,  and  fickle 
State  of  Man’s  Life,  the  Frailty  and  Ineonftancy  of  which 
is  luch,  that  we  are  no  fooner  born  into  the  World,  but  we 
prefently  begin  to  leave  it ;  and  as  the  deleftable  Beauty,  and 
redolence  of  Smell  of  this  Flower,  does  fuddenly  fade  and 
perilh,  fo  the  Life  of  Man,  his  Beauty,  Strength,  and  world¬ 
ly  Eftate,  are  fo  mutable,  weak,  and  momentary,  that  often, 
the  fame  Day  that  he  flourilhes  molt,  he  dies. 

RosE-Noble,  an  Englifh  Gold-Coin,  in  Value,  antiently 

Rose -Ryal,  an  antient  Gold- Coin,  in  Value  one  Pound 
ten  Shillings,  Sterling. 

Golden  Rose,  a  Rofe  which  the  Pope  commonly  blelfes 
at  Mals,  upon  a  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Under  the  Rose,  privately,  fecretly,  not  to  be  divulged. 

Ro'semary  [ rofmarinus ,  L.]  a  Medicinal  and  fragrant 
Plant,  well  known. 

Rosetum,  a  Rofe-Bed,  a  Garden  or  Place  planted  with 
Rofes,  L. 

Rosetum  [in  Ant.  Deeds]  a  low,  watery  Place,  full  of 
Reeds  and  Rufhes;  alfo  Thatch  for  the  covering  of  Houfes, 
made  of  Reeds. 

Rosicru'cians,  certain  Chymilts,  or  Hermetical  Philo- 
fophers,  who  ftyle  themfelves  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Crofs. 

Ro'sin  [  reftna,  L.]  an  oily  Juice,  that  oozes  out  of  the 
Pine-tree,  See. 

Rosolis,  See  Rofa  Solis. 

Ro'sLAND[of  r\)OH,  Brit.]  heathy  Land,  or  Land  full 
of  Ling ;  alio  a  watery,  or  moory  Ground. 

Ro'ssalia  [with  Phyf]  red,  fiery  Spots  which  break  out 
all  over  the  Body. 

To  Rost  [Erejioycan.  Sax.  rotir,  F.]  to  drefs  Meat  before 
the  Fire. 

Rostra,  a  Part  of  the  Roman  forum,  wherein  Orations, 
Pleadings,  and  Funeral  Harangues,  (Ac.  were  deliver’d. 

Ro'strum,  the  Beak  of  a  Bird,  L. 

Ro'strum  [in  Chymifl.]  the  Nofe  of  an  Alembick. 

Rostiiifo'rmis  Procefjus  [with  Anat- ]  a  Procefs  of 
the  Shoulder-blade;  and  alfo  of  the  lower  Jaw-Bone;  alfo 
fevere,  harlh,  hairy  or  briilly. 

Rosy  [ rofaceus ,  L.]  full  of,  or  like  Rofes. 

To  Rot  [jaotan,  Sax.]  to  putrify,  perifh  or  confume  a- 
way. 

Rot,  [jiofc,  Sax.]  a  Difeafe  in  Sheep. 

Rota,  a  Wheel ;  alfo  the  Name  of  the  firft  Jurifdiftion 

of  the  Court  of  Rome,  L. 

Ro'ta  Arijlotelica,  Ariflotle's  Wheel,  a  celebrated  Problem 
in  Mechanicks,  founded  on  the  Motion  of  a  Wheel  about  its 
Axis;  fo  called,  becaufe  firft  taken  Notice  of  by  Arijlotle,  L- 

Rota'ted  [rotatus,  L.J  turned  round  like  a  Wheel. 

Rota'tion,  a  turning  round  like  a  Wheel,  L. 

Rota'tion  [in  Geom.]  the  Circumvolution  of  a  Surface, 
round  an  immoveable  Line. 

Rota'tion  [with  Anat.]  the  Aftion  of  the  Mufcles,  call  d 
rotatores ;  or  the  Motion  they  give  to  the  Parts  to  which 
they  are  affixed. 

Rota'tor  Femoris  extrorfum  [with  Anat  ]  a  Mufcle  that 
turns  the  Thigh  outwards,  L. 

Rota'tor  major  iff  minor  [with  Anat.]  two  Procefles  in 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  in  which  the  Tendons  of 
many  Mufcles  are  terminated,  called  Trochanters. 

Rote  [of  rota,  L.  a  Wheel]  as  to  fay  a  Leffon  by  rote,  is 
to  fay  it  readily,  as  a  Wheel  turns  round. 

Ro'ther  Nails  [with  Shipwrights]  Nails  with  very  full 
Heads,  ufed  for  fallening  the  Rudder-Irons  of  Ships. 

Rother  Beajls,  horned  Beafts. 

The  Ro'ton d a  1  in  Rome  [of  rotundas,  L.  round]  was 

Ro'tundo  5  antiently  called  the  Pantheon,  becaufe 
dedicated  to  all  the  Gods.  It  is  a  great  mafly  Vault  140 
Foot  high,  and  as  many  broad,  having  a  Hole  open  at  the 
Top  of  nine  or  ten  Foot  Diameter,  which,  at  this  Day,  Hands 
a  bold  and  firm  Piece  of  Architedlurc,  altho’  it  is  open  at 
the  Top  and  hath  not  had  for  many  Years  Pillars  to  bear  up 


iti  Roof.  There  are  now  lying  along  on  the  Ground,  kut 
on  the  Outfide  of  this  Stru&ure,  thirteen  of  its  Columns, 
each  of  them  being  all  of  one  Piece,  6  Foot  in  Diameter,  and 
S3  Foot  in  Height.  This  Fabrick  Pliny,  in  his  Time,  ac 
counted  one  of  the  rareft  Wonders  then  extant. 

Rotundifo'lius,  a,  urn,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  which  has 
round  Leaves. 

Rotu  ndness  [ rotunditas ,  L.  rotundite ,  F.]  Roundnefs 

Rotu  ndus,  a,  urn,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  round. 

Rotu'ndus  [with  Anat.]  a  Name  given  to  feveral  Muf- 
cles,  from  the  Roundnefs  of  their  Form;  particularly  one  of 
the  Radii  which  ferves  to  turn  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
do  wn  wards. 

Ro'tten  [of  Jiotean,  Sax.  to  rot]  unfound,  perilhed  by 
corrupting.  1 

Rottenness [j-iotneFFe  of  jiofcan.  Sax.  or  rotten,  Du.] 
I  utrifiednefs,  or  being  infefted  with  the  Rot. 

Ro'tula,  a  little  Wheel  or  Pulley,  L. 

Ro'tuli  placitorum  [ old  Writ.]  Court-Rolls,  or  Records 
upon  Rolls,  L. 

Ro  tuluS  Wintonice  [in  Doom' s-day  Book]  a  Roll  con¬ 
taining  an  eXafl  Survey  of  all  England  i  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
was,  in  antient  Times,  kept  at  Winchefer. 

To  Rove  [ roder ,  F.]  to  ramble  about. 

Roy  e,  an  Iron-Pin,  to  which  a  Clinch-Nail  is  faften’d. 

Ro'ver  [ rodeur ,  F.]  a  Rambler. 

Rouge,  red,  F. 

Rouge  Crofs  ?  [in  Heraldry]  the  Names  of  two  of  the 

Rouge  Dragon  f  Marfhals  or  Purfuivants  at  Arms. 

Rough  [hnuh,  Sax,]  uneven,  rugged;  alfo  fevere,  harlh. 
hairy  or  briltly. 

Rou'ghings,  latter  Pafture  or  Grafs  that  comes  after 
Mowing. 

Rou'chness  [hjiuyneyye,  Sax.]  Unevennefs,  is  that 
which  by  the  Inequality  of  its  Parts  is  difagreeable  to  the 
Touch;  Hairinefs,  Briltlinefs,  (Ac. 

To  Roul  [. Military  Term]  Officers  of  equal  Quality,  who 
mount  the  fame  Guard,  and  take  their  Turns  in  relieving 
one  another,  are  faid  to  roul. 

Roula'de  [in  Mufick]  a  Trilling  or  Quavering. 

Roula'des  [in  Cookery]  Veal-Steaks,  thin  Slices  of  Ba¬ 
con,  Calves  Tongues,  (Ac.  covered,  made  into  Rolls,  and 
boiled. 

Rounce,  the  Handle  of  a  Part  of  a  Printing- Prefs. 

Rou'nceval  Peas  [fo  called  of  Rouncevalle,  near  the  Py¬ 
renean  Mountains]  a  large  Sort  of  delicious  Peas. 

Round  [ rotundas ,  L.  runD,  Dan.  rond,  F.]  the  being  in 
the  Form  of  a  Circle  or  Ball. 

To  Round  a  Horfe  [in  Horfemanftoip]  is  a  general  Ex- 
preffion  for  all  Sorts  of  Manage  upon  Rounds  :  So  that  to 
round  a  Horfe  upon  a  Trot,  Gallop,  or  otherwife,  is  to  make 
him  carry  his  Shoulders  and  his  Haunches  compadlly  or 
roundly,  upon  a  greater  or  fmaller  Circle,  without  traverfing 
or  bearing  to  a  Side. 

A  Round,  [rwidF.]  a  Ring  or  Circle. 

Rou'ndness  [ rondeur ,  F.  rotunditas,  L.]  a  round  Form. 

Rou'ndel  Da  Song  beginning  and  ending  with  the 

Rou'ndeeay  Slame  Sentence,  or  one  that  turns  back 

Rou'ndo  j^again  to  the  firft  Verfe,  and  then  goes 
round. 

Round -Heads  [in  the  Time  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Eng¬ 
land]  a  Name  given  to  thofe  of  the  Parliament-Party,  who 
generally  had  their  Hair  cut  lhort. 

Rou n  xs-Houfe  [of  a  Parijh]  a  Prifon  wherein  to  fecure 
thofe  who  are  apprehended  by  the  Conllable,  (Ac.  for  com¬ 
mitting  Diforders  in  the  Night. 

Rou  n  o-Houfe  [in  a  Ship]  is  the  uppermoft  Room  or  Ca¬ 
bin  in  the  Stern  of  a  Ship,  where  the  Mafter  lies. 

To  Round  [arrondir,  F .]  to  go  round,  Milton. 

Rou'ndinp,  encompaffing  round,  Milton. 

To  Round  in  the  Ear  [prob.  of  jiunian.  Sax.  to  mutter] 
to  chide  a  Perfon  lharply. 

RouND-7tf/>  [of  a  Ship]  is  a  round  Frame  of  Boards,  lying 
upon  the  crofs  Trees,  near  the  Head  of  the  Maft,  where  the 
Men  may  Hand  to  furl  and  loofe  the  Top-fails,  (Ac. 

Round -Splice  [with  Mariners]  is  when  a  Rope’s  End  is 
fo  let  into  another,  that  they  ffiall  be  as  firm  as  if  they  were 
but  one  Rope. 

Round  in  ?  [Sea  Phrafc]  is  to  let  rife  the  Main  or  Fore- 

Round  aft  5  Tack,  (Ac.  when  the  Wind  larges  upon 
them,  i.  e.  grows  fairer. 

Rounds  [in  Mafonry]  are  the  Fragments  or  broken  Pieces 
of  Statues. 

Rounds  [Mil.  Term]  a  Watch  commanded  by  an  Officer, 
who  in  the  Night-time  walks  round  about  the  Ramparts  of  a 
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fortified  Place,  or  about  the  Streets  of  a  Garrifon,  to  fee 
that  the  Centinels  do  their  Duty,  and  to  keep  the  Town  m 

good  Order.  ,  „ 

Rou'NDELAY?a  Shepherd’s  Song ;  or,  as  it  were,  a 

Rou'ndo  5  Song  fung  in  a  Round  by  a  Company 
where  each  takes  his  Turn. 

Rount  [in  Horfes]  a  Fleih- Colour. 

To  Rouse  7  [of  a^iyan,  Sax.]  to  raife,  excite,  or  ftir  up; 

To  Rouze  5  alio  to  awake  from  Sleep. 

To  Rouse  a  Hart  [Hunt.  Phra/e]  is  to  raife  him  from 
his  Harbour. 

To  Rouse  a  Hazvfer,  See.  [Sea  Phrafe ]  is  to  hale  in  that 
Part  of  it  which  lies  flack  in  the  Water. 

To  Rouse  [in  Falconry ]  is  faid  of  a  Hawk,  when  he  lifts 
up  and  lhakes  himfelf. 

A  Rou'sing  Lie,  a  whisking  great  one. 

Rou'sselet,  a  fmall  Pear  of  a  delicious  Tafte. 

Rout  [prob.  of  or  rljoDio,  Brit,  a  Walk,  Baxt .] 

a  Company  of  People,  Mob,  or  Rabble  ;  a  Corobuftion, 
Noife,  Trouble,  or  Difturbance. 

To  Rout  [either  of  j7Jiotan,  Sax.  or  Root ]  to  turn  up  the 
Ground,  or  root  up  Plants,  as  Swine  do. 

Rout  of  an  Army  [deroute,  F.]  the  Difcomfiture. 

Rout  [route,  F.]  a  publick  Road,  Highway,  or  Courfe ; 
especially  the  Way  an  Army  is  to  march. 

A  Rout  of  Wolves,  a  Company  or  Herd  of  them. 

To  Rout  an  Army,  is  to  difcomfit  or  put  it  to  flight. 

Rout  [in  the  civil  Law]  an  Affembly  of  three  or  more 
Perfons,  who  are  going  forcibly  to  commit  an  unlawful  Ac¬ 
tion,  tho’  they  do  it  not ;  for  if  it  be  done,  it  is  a  Riot. 

Row  [of  or  j^ajj,  Sax.  a  Street,  rue,  F.  rcpc,  lent-] 
a  Rank,  or  Order. 

To  Row  a  Boat  [of  jiojjan,  Sax.]  to  pull  it  along  by 
Oars. 

Rowel  [of  roue  lie,  F.]  the  Prickles  of  a  Spur. 

Ro'wel  [with  Surgeons]  a  Kind  of  Iffue  made  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  Skain  of  Silk  or  Thread  thro’  the  Nape  of  the  Neck. 

Ro'wel  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  round  Piece  of  Wood  or  Iron, 
wherein  the  Whip  goes,  being  made  to  turn  about,  that  it 
may  carry  over  the  Whip  the  eafier  from  Side  to  Side. 
Ro'wEN-ifhy,  latter  Hay. 

Ro'wing  [of  Cloths  ]  is  the  fmoothing  them  with  a 
Rowler. 

To  Rowne  [jiunnian,  &?*.]  to  whifper. 

To  Rowse  in  [Sea  Phrafe]  fignifies  to  hale  or  pull  in. 
Row'sing  [with  Hunters]  the  putting  up  and  driving  of 
a  Hart  from  its  rtfting  Place. 

Rowt,  a  Company  or  Number  of  Wolves. 

Row'ty,  over-rank,  or  ftrong,  faid  of  Corn  or  Grafs. 
Roy'al  [regalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  King,  kingly. 
Roya'l  Antler  [with  Hunters]  the  third  Branch  of  the 
Horn  of  a  Hart,  or  Buck,  which  flioots  out  from  the  rear, 
or  main  Horn,  above  the  Bezantler. 

Roya'l  AJfent ,  the  Affent  of  the  King  to  an  Aft  of 
Parliament. 

Roy'al  Fifes,  Whales  and  Sturgeons,  to  which  fome  add 
Porpoifes ;  which  are  the  King’s,  by  his  Prerogative,  when 
call  on  Shore. 

Roy'al  Parapet  [Fortificat.]  a  Breaft-work  raifed  on  the 
Edge  of  a  Rampart  towards  the  Country. 

Royal  Poverty,  a  modern  Name  given  to  the  Liquor  or 
Strong-waters,  commonly  called  Genevre  or  Geneva ;  becaufe 
Beggars,  when  drunk,  are  as  great  as  Kings. 

Roy'al  Society,  an  Academy  or  Body  of  Perfons  of  emi¬ 
nent  Learning,  inilituted  by  King  Charles  II.  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  natural  Knowledge. 

The  Roy'al  [with  Hunters]  one  of  the  Starts  of  a  Stag's 
Head. 

A  Roy'al  1ST,  one  who  is  of  the  King’s  or  Queen’s 
Party,  or  maintains  their  Intereft  ;  a  loyal  Perfon. 
Roya'lness  [royaute,  F.  rcgalitas,  L.]  Royalty. 
Roy'alties,  the  royal  Rights  or  Prerogatives  of  a  King 
or  Queen;  which  the  Civilians  reckon  to  be  6  in  Number, 
viz.  the  Power  of  Judicature,  the  Power  of  Life  and  Death, 
of  War  and  Peace,  of  levying  Taxes ;  the  Goods  that  have 
no  Owmers,  as  Waifs,  Strays,  &c.  and  the  Coinage  of  Money. 
Roy'alty  [regalitas,  L.  royaute,  F.]  royal  Dignity. 

The  Enfigns  of  Roy'alty  [in  Great  Britain]  are  the 
Crown,  Scepter,  and  Dove,  Crofs,  St.  Edward's  Staff',  four 
different  Sorts  of  Swords,  the  Orb  and  Crofs,  &c.  uled  at 
Coronations. 

Roy'nes  [old  Rec. ]  Currents,  Streams,  or  Paffages  of 
running  Water. 

To  Rue  [  Skinner  derives  it  of  tebeiu,  Teut.  ]  to  wipe 
hard. 


A  Ru'bber  [of  mben,  Teut.]  one  that  rubs,  or  a  Rub- 
bing-Brufh. 

Ru'bbish  [prob.  q.  d.  Rubbings  off,  or  of  fuVoy,  Gr. 
Filth]  the  Relufe  of  Building,  as  Brick-bats,  Mortar-dirt,  £sV. 

Rubeo'la  [with  Phyficians]  a  Sort  of  Small-Pox  or 
Meafles. 

Ru'ber,  ra,  rum,  [in  Botan.  Writers]  red,  L. 

Rube  llus,  a,  um, ?  |-jn  Botan.  Writers]  reddilh,  L. 

Rube  scens  5 

Rube'tum,  a  Clofe  full  of  Ruffles  or  Brambles ;  or  a 
Place  where  many  Ruffles  grow,  L. 

Ru'bia  [with  Botanifts]  Goflin-Weed  or  Clivers,  L. 

Ru'bia  fyheftris,  the  Herb  Woodroof,  L. 

Ru'bican  Colour  [of  a  HorJ'e]  is  a  Bay,  Sorrel,  or  Black , 
with  a  light  Gray,  or  White,  upon  the  Flanks ;  but  fo,  that 
the  Gray,  or  White,  is  not  predominant  there. 

Ru'bicunp  [rubicundus,  L.]  blood-red,  ruddy. 

Rubicu'ndity,  Rednefs. 

Ru'bid  [rubidus,  L.]  reddilh,  fwarthy,  red- 

Ru'bied,  tinftured  of  the  Colour  of  a  Ruby,  red, Milton. 

RuBl'ciNOSE  7  r  ■  r  r  i  n 

Rubi'ginous l\rubtg,nofus,-L.]  rufty. 

Rubi'go  [with  Botanifis]  Mildewy  a  Difeafe  that  happens 
to  Plants,  and  proceeds  from  a  dewy  Moifture,  which  falling 
upon  them,  and  not  being  drawn  up  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  by  its  Sharpnefs,  gnaws  and  corrupts  the  inward  Sub- 
flan  ce  of  Plants,  L. 

Ru'bigo,  Ruft,  the  Ruffinefs  of  Iron  or  Brafs,  L. 

Ru'brica,  a  Marking-ftone,  Ruddle,  or  Red-oker,  L. 

Ru'brica  [with  Phyf]  a  Kind  of  Ring-Worm,  or  red 
Tetter. 

Rubricated  [rubricatus,  L.  ]  made  of  a  red  Co¬ 
lour. 

Ru'brick  [ rubrica ,  L.]  Diredlions  given  in  the  Liturgy, 
for  the  Order  and  Manner  wherein  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Office  are  to  be  performed  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  formerly- 
written  or  printed  in  red,  the  Office  itfelf  being  in  the  black 
Letter. 

Ru'brick  [in  the  Canon  Law]  a  Title  or  Article  in  the 
antient  Law-Books,  fo  called,  becaufe  antitntly  written,  as 
the  Titles  of  the  Chapters  in  our  antient ‘Bibles  are,  in  red 
Letters. 


Ru'bus  [with  Botanifts]  the  Blackberry  Buffi,  L. 

Rv'bv s-Caninus,  the  Dog-Briar,  or  wild  Eglantine,  L. 

Ru'bus -Ideeus,  the  Rafpberry  Bufh,  L. 

Ru'by  [ rubis ,  F.  of  ruber e,  L.  to  be  red]  the  moll  va¬ 
luable  of  precious  Stones,  next  to  the  Diamond;  and  when 
perfedlly  beautiful,  nothing  inferior. 

Ru  'by  [in  Heraldry]  being  red,  is  ufed  for  Gules,  by 
thofe  who  blazon  the  Arms  of  the  Prime  Nobility  by  pre¬ 
cious  Stones,  inftead  of  Metals,  and  Colours. 

Ruck,  a  certain  Bird  of  a  prodigious  Strength,  which 
(as  fome  Writers  relate)  is  able  to  trufs  up  a  Lion  with  his 
Talons. 

Ructa'tion  [with Phyf]  Belching,  a  deprav’d  Motion 
of  the  Stomach,  caufed  by  an  Effervefcence  there,  whereby 
Vapours  and  flatulent  Matter  are  fent  out  of  the  Mouth. 

Ru'dder  [jio'goji,  Sax.]  a  Piece  of  Timber  which  is 
hung  at  the  Stern-Polls  of  a  Ship,  on  Hinges,  and  which 
being  turned  fometimes  one  Side  to  the  Water,  and  fome- 
times  the  other,  turns  or  direfls  the  Veffel  this  Way  or 
that. 


Ru'dder?  the  wideft  Sort  of  Sieves  for  feparating  Corn 

Ri'dder  5 from  Chaff. 

Ru'dder-R^,  a  Rope  let  through  the  Stern-Poll,  and 
the  Head  of  the  Rudder  ;  fo  that  both  Ends  may  be  fpliced 
or  faftened  together.  The  Ufe  of  this  Rope  is  to  fave  thef 
Rudder,  if  it  Ihould  be  torn  off  from  the  Irons  by  any 
Accident. 

Ru'DDER-/?mr  [  of  a  Ship]  the  Cheeks  of  that  Iron, 
whereof  the  Pintle  is  Part,  which  is  faftened  and  nail’d 
down  upon  the  Rake  of  the  Rudder. 

Ru'ddiness  [jiufcuneyjre,  Sax.]  Frcih-colourednefs. 

Ru'ddle,  a  Sort  of  red  Chalk. 

Ru'ddock,  a  Robin-rcd-breall,  a  Bird  ;  alfo  a  Land-toad. 

Ru  ddy  [of  JLu'ou,  Sax.  Rednefs]  of  a  blood-red  Colour; 
frelh-coloured  in  Complexion. 

Rude  [prob.  of  rudis,  L.  but  Skinner  fays,  rather  of 
Jie’ge,  Sax.  fiery]  rough,  coarfe,  unpolilhed ;  clowniffi,  ig¬ 
norant ;  alfo  faucy,  uncivil. 

Ru'deness  [of  jietoneyy,  Sax.  or  rudcjfe,  F.ofRuditas,L.] 
Saucinefs,  Unpolilhednels. 

Ru'derary  [ruderarius,  L.]  belonging  to  Rubbiffi. 

B\sx>Gz-wajh'd  Arr/i?y,Kerfey-Cloth  made  of  Fleece- Wooll, 
only  waffl’d  on  the  Back  of  the  Sheep. 

A  Ru'pi- 


R  U 


R  U 


Ru'di.vient  [ rudiment ,  F.  of  rudimentum,  L.  of  rudis,  L. 
ignorant]  the  firil  Element,  Principle  or  Ground  of  any  Arc 
or  Science  fo  called,  hecaufe  thofe  that  firft  come  to  be  in¬ 
truded,  are  Rude's,  fuppofed  to  be  altogether  ignorant. 

Rude'nture  [in  ArchitcB. ]  the-  Figure  of  a  Rope  or 
Staff',  fometimes  plain,  and  (o  me  times  carved,  wherewith 
the  Elutings  of  Columns  are  frequently  filled  up. 

Rudera'tion  [in  ArcbiteB.]  the  laying  of  a  Pavement 
with  Pebbles  or  little  Stones,  L. 

Ri/dity  [ ruditas ,  L.]  Unlearnednefs,  Ignorance,  Un- 
polifhednefs. 

Rue  [d)rpho,  Brit,  rue,  F.  of  ruta,  L.]  Herb  de  Gras. 

To  Rue  [t  elBEn,  Tent,  hjieo]rpan,  &s,v.]  to  repent  of,  to 
be  much  concerned  or  lorry  lor. 

Rur'fui.  [of  peojlfian,  Sax.  &c.]  forrowful,  woeful. 

Ru  e'fulness,  Sorrowfulnefs,  Repentance. 

Ru'el  Bone,  the  Whirl-Bone  of  the  Knee. 

Rue'lle  [of  rue,  F.  a  Street]  a  little  Street.  It  is  of 
late  brought  into  Ufe  among  us,  to  fignify  an  Alcove,  or 
other  gentqel  Apartment,  where  the  Ladies  receive  Vifits 
either  in  Bed  or  up. 

Ruff  [fome  derive  it  of  rttpffef,  Du.  to  wrinkle]  an  old- 
falhioned  Ornament  worn  on  the  Neck,  made  of  feveral 
Rows  of  fine  Linnen  ftiffened  and  plaited. 

Ruff,  a  Fi.fh  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  Perch. 

Ruff,  a  Bird,  which  in  fighting  raifes  up  its  Feathers 
like  a  double  Ruff. 

To  Ruff  [with  Falconers ]  a  Hawk  is  faid  to  ruff,  when 
flie  hits  the  Prey,  but  does  not  trufs  it. 

To  Ruff  [at  Cards ]  is  to  get  the  better  of  the  Game; 
alfo  to  trump  a  Card  not  a  Trump. 

Ru'ffian  [Ilofbrrf,  Dan.  a  Robber,  ruficn,  F.  ruffiano, 
Ital.}  a  defperate  Villain,  an  Affaffme. 

Ru'ffians  Hall,  Smithfield,  where  Cudgel-playing,  &c. 
was  exercifed  by  ruffianly  People. 

To  Ru'ffle  [prob.  of  rupffclcn,  Du.]  to  lay  or  fold  into 
Ruffles  or  Plaits ;  alfo  to  put  into  Diforder  of  Mind. 

Ru'ffles,  a  Sort  of  Ornaments  of  Linnen  or  Lace  worn 
on  the  Arms  of  Women,  and  of  Men,  &c. 

Ru'fter  Hood  [with  Falconers]  a  Hood  to  be  worn  b^  an 
Hawk  when  Ihe  is  firft  drawn. 

Rue  [prob.  of  jiocc,  Sax,  rot  ft,  Tent,  of  rugofus,  I..]  a 
Coat,  or  fhaggy  Coverlet  for  a  Bed. 

Ru'scij  d  [hjiuh^c,  Sax .  rugofus,  L.]  rough,  uneven  , 
alfo  fevere,  crols-gramed. 

Ru'g  CED-ness,  Roughnefs,  Unevennefs. 

Ro'gitus  [with  Pbyf]  an  Effervefcence  of  Chyle,  and 
Excrements  in  the  Blood,  whereby  Wind  and  feveral  other 
Motions,  excited  in  the  Guts,  roll  up  and  down  the  Ex¬ 
crements,  when  there  is  no-eafy  Vent  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  L.  , 

Rugo'sus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan,  Writers]  wrinkled,  A- 
Ruco'sENESs7[of  rugofus,  L.]  Roughnefs,  Fulnefs  of 
Rugo'sity  C  Wrinkles,  Plaits,  or  Furrows,  £5V. 

Ruin  [ruina,  L.]  Fall,  Decay,  Undoing,  Deftrudion, 

Overthrow.  . 

To  Ru'in  [ ruinare ,  L.  miner,  F  ]  to  bring  to  Rum,  to 

deftroy,  to  undo  ;  alfo  to  fppil,  or  lay  wafte.  _ 

To  Ru'inate  [ruinatum,  L.]  to  ruin,  or  bring  to  Rum. 
Ruination,  Deftrudion,  Ruin. 

Ru'i nous  \ruinofus,  L.  ruineux,  F.]  falling  to  Deca)  , 
ready  to  fall  i  going  to  wrack.  t 

Ru'inousnuss,  a  ruinous  or  ruinating  Faculty. 

To  Rule  [ regulars ,  L.]  to  draw  Lines  with  a  Ruler,  to 

S°Ru  le  [regula,  L.]  a  certain  Maxim,  Canon,  or  Precept, 
to  be  obferved  in  any  Art  or  Science,  Law,  or  Principle  to 
goby;  a  Statute  or  Decree  of  a  religious  Order;  Sway  or 

Command.  ,  _  . ,  .  „  n. 

Rule  [in  Arithm.]  a  Method  of  refolvmg  Queftions  re¬ 
lating  to  that  Art. 

Rule  of  Three  ?  [in  Arithm.]  is  fo  named,  becauie. 

Rule  of  Proportion  5  by  Means  of  3  Numbers  given,  a 
4th  unknown  is  found,  which  has  the  lame  Proportion  to 
one  of  thofe  given  Numbers,  as  they  have  to  one  another. 
Heir.ee  it  is  called,  the  Rule  of  Proportion,  and  alio  for  its 
•  Ufelulnefs,  the  Golden  Rule. 

R  um,  a  Spirit  drawn  off  from  Sugar.  _ 

Rumb  7  [in  Navigation]  the  Courfe  of  a  Ship,  i.  e-  ie 
Rhumb  C  Angle  which  lhe  makes  in,  her  Sailing  with  the 
Meridian  of  the  Place  file  is  in  ;  alfo  one  Point  ot  the  Ma¬ 
riner’s  Compafs,  or  11  Degrees  and  *,  viz.  the  32  Part  ot 
the  Circumference  of  the  Horizon.  . ,  ,  . 

Rumb-Lm?  [in  Navigation]  a  Line  defenbed  by  tie 
Ship’s  Motion  on  the  Surface  of  the  Sea,  ffeered  by  the 


Compafs,  fo  as  to  make  the  fame  or  equal  Angles  with  ever.- 
Meridian. 

Complement  of  the  Rumb  [with  Navigators]  is  the  Angle 
made  with  any  Circle  parallel  to  the  Equator,  by  the  Line 
of  the  Ship’s  Run  or  Courfe. 

To  Ru'mble  [cammelen,  Teut.  romclcn,  Dut.]  to  make 
a  hollow  Noife. 

Ru'men,  the  Cud  of  Beads  ;  alfo  the  Herb  Sorrel,  L. 

Ru'm  1  n  a  nt  [ruminans,  L.]  chewing  the  Cud. 
Rumigera'tion,  the  lpreading  abroad  a  Rumour  or  Re¬ 
port. 

Ru'minant  Animals,  fuch  as  chew  the  Cud,  as  Oxen, 
Sheep,  Deer,  &c. 

Ruminant  Signs  [with  A/lrologers]  thofe  Signs  of  the 
Zodiack,  that  are  reprefented  by  Animals  that  chew  the 
Cud. 

To  Ru'minate  [ruminare ,  L  ]  to  chew  the  Cud;  to  weigh 
in  Mind  ;  to  ftudy  or  think  ferioufly  upon. 

Rumina'tion,  a  chewing  the  Cud,  (Ac.  a  natural  Motion 
of  the  S.tomach,  (Ac.  mutually  relieving  one  another,  by 
which  means  the  Food  that  was  eaten  haitily  at  the  firft,  is 
convey’d  back  to  the  Mouth  again,  and  there  chew’d  and 
fwallow’d  down  a  fecond  time,  to  the  great  Advantage  of  the 
Creature. 

To  Ru'mmage  [remuer,  F.  to  remove,  or  rouniFii,  Teut. 
to  empty]  to  remove  Goods  or  Luggage  from  one  Place  to 
another  ;  efpecially  to  clear  the  Ships-hold  of  any  Goods  or 
Lading,  in  order  to  their  being  handfomely  flowed. 

To  Ru'mmage  [in  a  figurative  Senfe]  is  to  rake  into,  or 
to  fearch  narrowly. 

Ru'mmer  [prob.  q.  roomer  of  room  from  its  Largenefs]  a 
broad-mouth’d  large  drinking  Veffel ;  or  fuch  a  one  fill’d,  up 
to  the  Brim. 

Ru'mour  [rumor,  L  ]  Report,  Fame,  Bruit,  common 
Talk. 

To  Ru'mouk  [rumorem  fpargere,  L.]  to  tell  abroad. 
Rumoured,  generally  talk’d  of. 

Rump  [rumpc,  Dan.]  the  Tail-piece,  efpecially  of  a 
Bird,  Ox,  Sheep,  (Ac. 

ySfRuMTLE  [compel,  Du.  jiumpelle.  Sax.]  a  Creafe  or 
Fold  in  a  Garment,  made  by  tumbling  and  tovvzing,  or  by 
being  preffed. 

To  Run  [rennxn,  Teut.  aj-ptnian,  Sax.]  to  move  fwiftly  on 
Land  or  in  Water. 

Run  of  a  Ship  [Sea-Term]  is  that  Part  of  her  Hull  under 
Water,  which  comes  narrower  by  Degrees  from  the  Floor- 
Timbers  to  the  Stern-poft. 

Good-Run  [ Sea-Term ]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  have  a  good  Run, 
when  lhe  comes  off  handfomely  by  Degrees,  and  her  Tuck 
lying  not  too  low. 

.ZW-Run  [Sea  Term]  is  when  a  Ship’s  Tuck  lies  too  low, 
fo  that  it  hinders  the  Paffage  of  the  Water  towards  the  Rud¬ 
der,  fo  that  fhe  cannot  fleer  well,  nor  make  any  good  Way 
thro’  the  Sea,  but  will  ftill  be  falling  to  the  Leeward. 

Ru'n  agate  [of  run  and  gate,  or  renegado,  Span.]  a  ram¬ 
bling  or  roving  Fellow  ;  alfo  one  who  runs  away  from  his 
Mailer,  (Ac. 

Runaway*  one  who  runs  away  from  his  Alufler. 
Runca’tion,  a  Weeding,  L. 

Ru'ncjlus  7  [in  Doom's-day  Book]  a  Sumpter-Horfe  ;  alfo 
Ru'ncinus  5  a  Load-Horfe,  or  Cart-Horfe. 

Ru’ndel  [in  Herald  ]  the  Figureof  a  round  Ball  or  Bullet. 
Ru'n d let  [prob.  q.  d.  roundlet]  a  clofe  Cask  for  Liquors, 
containing  from  three  to  twenty  Gallons. 

Ru'ne  [nune.  Sax.]  a  Water-courfe. 

Rungs  [of  a  Ship]  are  the  Floor-Timbers  or  Ground-Tim¬ 
bers  that  thwart  the  Keel,  and  are  bolted  to  it,  and  conftitute 

llC Run °c-Heads  [of  a  Ship]  the  Heads  of  the  Ground  Tim¬ 
bers  which  are  made  a  little  bending,  or  where  they  begin 
to  compafs,  and  that  dired  the  Mould  or  Sweep  of  the  Fut- 
tocks  and  Navel-  Timbers. 

Ru'nic  Language,  that  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  andotherantient 
Northern  Nations;  but  this  is  more  frequently  called  Scla¬ 
vonic.  Some  imagine  it  was  called  Runic,  as  being  my- 
fterious  and  fcientificah  like  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphicks. 
Ru'nnel,  Pollard-wood,  fo  called  from  its  running  up  a- 

P  Ru'nner,  the  upper  Stone  of  a  Mill. 

Ru'nner  [in  a  Gaming- Houfe]  one  who  is  to  get  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Juftices,  and  when  the  Con- 

itables  are  out.  .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Runner  [in  a  Ship]  a  Rape  which  belongs  to  the  Game. 

and  Bolt-Tackles,  having  a  double  Block  or.  Pulley  at^on.; 


End,  and  a  Hook  at  the  other  End,  to  hitch  into  any  thing 
for  hoifting  of  Goods  into  the  Ship. 

To  overhale  the  Runner  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  pul!  down  that 
End  that  has  the  Hook,  that  it  may  be  hitch’d  into  the  Sling. 

Ru'nnet?  the  Maw  of  a  Calf,  or  an  acid  Juice  found  in 

RE'NNET^the  Stomachs  of  Calves,  that  have  fed  on 
nothing  but  Milk ;  and  are  killed  before  the  Digcftion  be 
perfected,  commonly  ufed  in  turning  Milk,  to  be  made  into 
Cheefe-Curds. 

Ru'nning  Knot,  a  Collar  for  catching  blares  and  Conies. 

Runt,  a  Scotch  or  Welp  Neat  or  Cow  of  a  fmall  Size  ; 
alfo  a  Dwarf  or  fhort  Fellow. 

Runts,  Canary  Birds  above  three  Years  old. 

Rupee  7  an  Eajl-Indian  Coin,  in  Value  about  two  Shil- 

Roupiej  lings  and  three  Pence,  Sterling. 

Ru'pta  [old  Writ.]  a  Troop  or  Company  of  Soldiers. 

Ru'pTioK,a  breaking  or  burfting  any  Part  of  the  Body,  L. 

Ru'pture  [With Surgeons']*  corrofive  Medicine  orCauftick. 

Ru'pture  [ ruptura ,  L.]  a  Burfting,  Breaking,  Rent, 
Breach  of  Treaty,  Friendfhip,  Falling  out. 

Ru'pture  [in  Surgery]  a  Burftnefs,  or  burft  Belly. 

Ru'pture -Wort,  an  Herb. 

Rural  [ ruralis ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Country. 

Rura'lity  ?  [of  ruralis,  L.J  Country-liknefs,  Clown- 

Rura'lness  3  ifhnefs. 

Ru'ral -Dean,  an  Ecclefiaftical  Officer  under  the  Arch- 
Deacon.  Every  Dioceis  has  in  it  one  or  more  Ach-Dea- 
conries,  for  the  Difpatch  of  Church-Affairs,  and  every  Arch- 
Deaconry  is  divided  into  fewer  or  more  rural  Deanries  :  the 
Office  of  thefe  Deans  is  upon  Orders  to  fummon  the  Cler¬ 
gy  ;  to  fignify  by  Letters  the  Bifhop’s  Pleafure,  (jfc. 

Ruri'colist  [ ruricola ,  L.]  an  Husbandman. 

Ruri'cenous  [ rurigena ,  L.J  born  or  dwelling  in  the 
Country. 

Ru'sca  apum  [old  Rec .]  a  Flive  of  Bees. 

Ru'sca  butyri,  a  Tub  or  Barrel  of  Butter  falted  up. 

Rush  [jiiyc,  Sax.]  a  Plant. 

Ru'shiness  [of  piyc,  Sax.  3l  Rip ]  a  being  full  of  or 
having  Rufhes. 

To  Ru'sh  in  [of  in  jieyan.  Sax.]  to  enter  violently  or 
haftily. 

To  Rush  [hjieoyan,  Sax.]  to  enter  into  ;  alfo  to  iffue 
forth  with  Violence  or  Hafte. 

A  Ru'sh  in  g  [hjtjyca,  Sax.]  an  Irruption. 

Rush  Grown  [in  Archery]  the  fame  as  Bob- tail. 

Ru'sset  \rouJfet,  F.  of  rujjiis ,  L.J  a  dark  brown  Colour. 

Ru'ssetin  [roujjetin,  F.J  an  Apple,  with  a  rough  Coat 
of  a  brown  Colour. 

To  Rust  [rotften,  Teut.]  to  contraft  Ruft. 

Rust  [jioyc,  Sax.]  a  Cruft  that  grows  upon  Iron. 

Ru'stical  7  [rujlicus,  L.J  Country-like,  Clownifh,  Un- 

Rusticity 3  mannerly. 

Ru'sticalness  [ rujlicitas ,  L.  rufticite,  F.]  Clownifh- 
nefs,  Violentnefs. 

Ru'stici  [in  ant.  Writs]  the  Clowns  or  inferior  Tenants, 
who  held  Lands  and  Cottages,  by  doing  the  Service  of 
Ploughing  and  other  laborious  Services  in  Husbandry  for 
their  Lord. 

Ru'stick  Gods,  thofe  who  prefided  over  Agriculture  ; 
Country  Deities. 

Ru'stick  [in  Architect.]  a  Method  of  Building  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Nature,  rather  than  according  to  the  Rules  of  Art. 

R.u 'stick  Work  [Architect.]  is  where  the  Stones  of  a 
Building,  inftead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatch’d  or  pick’d  with 
the  Point  of  a  Hammer. 

Ru'stick  Order  [Architect  ]  an  Order  with  Ruftick- 
Quoins,  Ruftick-Work,  (Ac. 


Ru’stiness  [jwrtifcnejTe,  $/M\]  the  being  rufty. 

Ru  stling  [of  hjaiytlan,  Sax.]  making  a  Noife,  as  Ar¬ 
mour  and  new  Garments  do. 

Ru'sty  [jaoy‘ci’5  r oftig,  Teut.]  covered  with  Ruft. 

Rusy,  full  of  Stratagems  and  Devices ;  fubtle,  crafty. 

Rus'ire  [in  Heraldry]  is  exactly  the  fame 
fquare  Figure  as  the  Mafcle,  only  the  Ruftre  is 
pierced  round,  whereas  the  Mafcle  is  pierced 
fquarc,  as  in  the  Figure. 

To  Rut  [fome  derive  it  of  rotten,  Du.  but  Menagius  of 
rugitus,  L.  roaring,  or  of  ruendo,  L.  rufhing.  Sc.  into  Vene- 
ry]  to  cry  like  Deer,  by  reafon  of  Defire  of  Copulation. 

Rut,  the  Copulation  of  Deers,  wild  Boars,  (Ac. 

Rut  [rota,  L.  a  Wheel]  the  Mark  or  Track  of  a  Wheel 
in  the  Road. 


Ru'ta  [in  Botany,]  Rue,  L. 

Ku^thful  [jiu^fejCul,  Sax.]  pitiful,  compaftionate. 

u  THiuLNEss[jau'SjCulneyye,  Sax.]  Compaffionatenefs. 
Kutti  er  \un  vieux  routier,  F.]  an  old  beaten  Soldier. 


Ru'tting  [with  Hunters]  fignifies  a  Hart  or  Buck  going 
to  couple  or  ingender. 

Ry,  a  Shore,  Coaft  or  Bank,  Brit. 

Ry'al,  a  Spanijh  Coin,  in  Value  about  Sixpence  three 
Farthings,  Englijh  Money. 

Ry'al,  a  Piece  of  Gold- Coin,  which  in  the  Time  of 
King  Henry  VI.  was  current  for  ioj.  under  Henry  VIII.  for 
1 1  s.  3  d.  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Time  for  1 5  s. 

Ry'mmers  about  [ant.  Deeds]  Vagabonds  or  idle  roaming 
Fellows. 

Ryth  [rptl?,  Brit.]  a  Ford. 

S. 

Ss  Roman ,  Ss  Italick,  S  Jf  Sax.  Cs  Old  Englijh, 

Gr.  are  the  eighteenth  Letters  in  Order  of  the  Alphabet 
D  the  fifteenth,  and  IV  the  twenty  firft  of  the  Hebrew. 

S  [une  ejfe,  or,  S,  F]  an  iron  Bar  like  an  S. 

S,  is  loft,  and  may  be  term’d  a  Liquid  in  the  Words  lpy 
IJland,  Vifcount.  S  founds  like  z  in  Chaife,  Praije,  (Ac.  and  z 
like /in  raze.  A  long/  muft  never  be  placed  at  the  End  of 
a  Word,  as  maintain  j,  nor  a  fhort  s  in  the  Middle  of  a  Word, 
as  conspires. 

SS,  in  the  Title-Pages  of  Books,  often  Hand  for  Socius,  L. 
a  Companion  or  Member,  or  Societatis  of  the  Company,  as 
R.  S.  S.  regies  Societatis  Socius,  i.  e.  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

S  among  the  Antients,  was  a  numerical  Letter,  andfie- 
nified  7. 

s  with  a  Dap  over  it  [in  Phyfi.  Bills]  is  fometimes  a  Note  of 
Weight  and  Meafure,  and  fignifies  half  a  Semis,  L.  i.  e.  half 
what  went  before ;  fometimes  Secundum,  L.  according  to,  as  S. 
A.  Secundum  Artem,  L.  i.  e.  according  to  the  Rules  of  Art. 

S  [in  Muf.  Books]  Hands  for  Solo,  ltal.  and  is  ufed  in  Pieces 
of  Mufick  of  feveral  Parts,  to  intimate,  that  in  fuch  Places 
the  Voice  or  Inftrument  performs  alone. 

S  [in  Books  of  Navigation]  Hands  for  South. 

S.  N-  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for  Salvator  nofter,  L.  i.  e.  our 
Saviour. 

S.  N.  [in  Phypcal  Writings]  is  ufed  to  fignify  fecundum Na- 
turam,  i.  e.  according  to  Nature. 

S.  S.  S.  is  frequently  put  for  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum,  i.  e. 
Layer  upon  Layer,  and  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  laying  or 
packing  up  Things. 

Saba'oth  [rhiOX,  Heb.  i.  e.  Hofts  or  Armies]  as  the 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Sab asia  [mfidfycL,  Gr  ]  nofturnal  Myfteries  celebrated 
by  the  Greeks  in  Honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius,  into  which  all 
that  were  initiated  had  a  golden  Serpent  put  in  at  their  Breafts, 
and  taken  out  at  the  lower  Part  of  their  Garments,  in  Com¬ 
memoration  of  Jupiter's  ravi thing  Proferpina,  in  the  Form 
of  a  Serpent. 

Sa'batans,  Soldiers  Boots. 

Saba'thians,  a  Sort  of  Chriftian  Hereticks,  fo  named 
after  one  Sabathias  a  Jew ,  and  afterwards  a  Biihop  in  the  4th 
Century,  who  held  Heterodox  Opinions. 

Sabbata'rians,  Anabaptifts,  who  obferve  the  Saturday 
as  a  Sabbath,  from  a  Pcrfuafion  that  it  was  never  abrogated 
in  the  New  Teftament,  nor  any  other  inftituted. 

Sa'bbath  rw,  Heb.  i.  e.  rejl]  the  feventh  Day  of  the 
Week,  obferved  by  the  Jews,  as  a  Feftival  and  Day  of  Reft, 
in  Commemoration  of  God’s  refting  the  feventh  Day,  after 
working  fix. 

Sa'bbath  [of  Witches]  a  nofturnal  Aflembly,  fuppofed  to 
be  held  on  Saturday,  in  which  the  Devil  is  faid  to  appear  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Goat,  about  which  they  make  feveral  Dances 
and  magick  Ceremonies.  In  order  to  prepare  themfelves  for 
this  Meeting,  they  take  feveral  foporifick  Drugs,  after  which 
they  are  fancied  to  fly  up  the  Chimney,  and  to  be  fpirited  or 
carried  thro’  the  Air,  riding  on  a  Switch  to  their  Sabbath- 
Aflemblv. 

J 

Sa'bbath  Day's  Journey  [among  the  Jews]  a  Meafure  of 
729  Englip  Paces,  and  3  Feet,  or  of  2000  Cubits,  013648 
Feet. 

Sabba'tical7  [Sabbaticus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Sabba'tick  3  Sabbath. 

Saeba't ical  Tear  [with  the  ant.  Jews]  every  7th  Year, 
in  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  till  the  Ground  j  and  then 
Bond-flaves  were  fet  at  Liberty. 

Sabbati'ne  [in  the  Colleges  in  Paris,  in  France]  a  Thc- 
fis  or  Difputation  on  any  Part  of  Logick  or  moral  Philofophy. 

Sabba'ticalness  [of  Jabbatique,  F.  or  Jabbaticus,  L.  of 
rQtJ,,Ffi'L]the  Being  of  the  Nature  or  Quality  of  a  Sabbath. 
Ba/batism  [fabbatifmus,  L.J  a  Time  of  Reft. 
Sa'bbatum,  the  Sabbath,  L. 

Sa'bsatum  [in  Dooms-day  Book]  Peace  dr  Quiet- 

Sabs'l- 


Sabe'llians  [fo  called  of  their  Ring-leader  Sabellius]  a 
$e£t  of  Hereticks,  who  reduced  the  three  Perfons  in  the  Tri- 
nity  to  three  Relations,  or  rather  redueed  the  whole  to  one 
Perfon  of  the  Father,  ns  that  they  were  as  the  Body,  Soul 
and  Spirit,  which  conilitue  a  Man. 

Sabi'na  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Savin,  L. 

Sa'bi.e  [ lefebeline ,  F.]  a  rich  Fur  of  a  Colour  between 
black  and  brown. 

Sa'ele  [in  Herald.]  fignifies  black.  It  is  ex- 
prelfed  in  Engraving  by  Lines  hatch’d  a-crofs 
each  other,  as  in  the  Efcutcheon.  Of  the  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Qualities  of  the  Soul,  it  denotes  Sim¬ 
plicity,  Wifdom,  Prudence,  and  Honefty  ;  of  the 
Planets,  Saturn;  of  the  four  Elements,  the  Earth;  of  Metals, 
Lead,  Iron;  of  precious  Stones,  the  Diamond;  of  Trees, 
the  Olive  ;  of  Birds,  the  Crow  or  Raven  ;  of  the  Ages  of 
Men,  the  laft. 

Sablie're,  a  Sand  or  Gravel-pit,  F. 

Sablie're  [in  Carpentry]  a  Piece  of  Timber,  as  long  as 
a  Beam ;  but  not  fo  thick. 

Sa'bre,  a  Sort  of  Hanger,  or  Seymetar  ;  a  broad  Sword, 
thick  at  the  Batk,  and  crooked  turning  up  towards  the  Point. 

SabulonarFum  [old  Uer.]  a  Liberty  to  dig  Gravel  or 
Sand,  within  a  certain  Diftridt. 

Sa'bulous  [fabulofus,  L.J  full  of  grofs  Sand,  gravelly 
or  fandy. 

Sa  bu lous ness  7  \Jabulofitas,  L.]  Sandinefs,  is'c. 

Sabulosity  5  w  J  J 

Sac  [paca,  S/?*.]  a  Royalty  or  Privilege,  touching  a  Plea 
or  Correction  of  Trefpafs  within  a  Manour. 

Sacea,  Fdlivals  held  by  the  Babylonians,  See.  in  honour 
of  their  God  Anai tides. 

Sacca'de  [in  the  Manage ]  a  violent  Check  the  Cavalier 
gives  his  Horle,  by  drawing  both  the  Reins  very  fuddenly  ; 
a  Correction  ufed,  when  the  Horfe  bears  too  heavy  on  the 

Hand. 

Sa'cco  Btneditto,  a  Kind  of  Linnen  Garment  of  a  yellow 
-Colour  with  two  CrofTes  on  it,  and  painted  over  with  Devils 
and  Flames,  worn  by  Perfons  condemn’d  (by  the  Spanifh  In- 
quifition)  to  be  burned,  as  they  go  to  Execution. 

Sa'cc marine  [of  J'accharum,  L.  fug  or]  of  the  Quality  of 
Sugar. 

Sa'ccharu-m  ft  gar,  the  Juice  of  Indian  Canes  or  Reeds, 
refined  by  boiling,  and  hardened  by  baking,  L. 

Saccha^rum  [among  the  Antients]  a  kind  of  Honey  of  a 
gummy  Subftance,  formerly  found  in  fome  Reeds. 

SacchaVum  Batumi  [with  Cbymi/ts]  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Adtpofi  Sa'cculi  [in  Anatf]  little  Cells  or  Veficles  in  the 
Membrana  adipofa,  wherein  the  Fat  of  the  Body  is  contained. 

Medic  inales  S  a  'c  c  u  n  [in  Pharmacy ]  Bags  of  Ingredients 
hung  up  :in  Liquors  in  making  Diet  Drinks. 

Sa'cculus,  a  little  Bag  -or  Purfe,  a  Satchel,  L. 

Sa'cculus  Medicinalis  [in  Medicine~]  a  Medicine  applied 
tto  ‘fome  pained  Part  of  the  Body.,  compofed  of  Herbs  or 
Drugs,  inclofed  in  a  Linnen-Bag,L. 

Chjlferus  f  Q  ,  7  [in  ^«rf/.]aPaffage  which  makes 

Roriferus  \  ACCULUS£the  Beginning  of  the  Thoracic k 
Vttff.  it  is  fcated  under  the  Cseliac  Artery  and  emulgent 
Veins,  between  the  Kidnies  and  Capfula  atrabiliaris,  upon 
the  Vertebra's  of  the  Loins;  it  is  called  the  common  Receptacle, 
becaufe  it  promifeuoufly  receives  the  Humours,  call’d  Chyle 
and  Lympha,  L. 

Sa'cculus  Cordis  [Anal.]  the  Pericardium,  the  Skin  or 
Bag  that  covers  the  Heart,  L. 

Sa'ccus,  a  Sack,  Bag,  or  Pouch,  L. 

Sa'ccus  [with  Anat.]  the- Gut,  reElum,  L. 

Sa'ccus  cum  brochia  [old  Rec.]  a  Tenure  or  Cullom  of 
holding  Land,  by  the  Service  of  finding  a  Sack  and  a  Broach 
for  the  King,  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Army,  L. 

Ignis  Sa'cer  [in  Phffck]  i.e.  the  Holy  fire  :  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  called  Herpes  exedens,  L. 

Morbus  Sa'cer  [in  Pbyfiek ]  the  Holy  Difeafc,  the Falling- 
Sicknefs  or  Epileply,  fo  named  on  an  Imagination  that  fome- 
thing  fupematural  is  concerned  in  its  Production  or  Cure,  L. 

Mufculus  Sacer  [Amt.]  a  Mufcle  arifing  from  the  hind 
Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  running  along  under  the  longijjimus 
dorji .  It  aflifls  in  erefling  the  Trunk. 

Sa'cerbo'rch  7  [ yicejibuph,  Sax.]  a  fufficient  Pledge, 

Sa'ckerbo'rch  5  or  Surety- 

Sacerdo'tal  [  facerdotalis ,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Prieft,  or  Priefthood. 

Bacerdo't alness  [of  faccrdutal,  F.  facerdotalis,  L.j 
PrieRlinefs,  or  Likenefs  to  a  Prieft. 

Sachem  [among  the  Wejl- Indians] a  great  Prince  or  Ruler. 

Sack  [  %>acV,  C.  Br.  Sac,  Sax.  of  a  Bag. 

Sack  [sec.  Sax.]  a  Wine  called  Canary,  brought  from 
the  Canary  IJlands . 


Sack  [of  Cotton]  a  Quantity,  from  one  hundred  Weight 
and  a  half,  to  four  hundred  Weight. 

Sack  [of  Wool]  contains  26  Stone,  and  each  Stone  14 
Pound.  7 

Sa  ckeut  [Sacabuche  of  Sacar  de  buche.  Span,  to  fetch  the 
Breath  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Belly]  a  Mufical  Inflrumenc 
of  the  Wind-kind  ;  being  a  Sort  of  Trumpet,  tho’  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  common  T  rumpet,  both  in  Form  and  Size. 

Sacks  of  Earth  [in  Military  Affairs]  are  for  feveral  Ufes, 
as  for  making  Retrenchments  in  hafte  ;  to  be  placed  on  Pa¬ 
rapets,  or  at  the  Head  of  Breaches,  to  repair  them. 

To  Sack  [faccager,  f.  cttioti^etv,  Gr.  q.  d.  to  carry  ofl 
the  .SWhr]  to  plunder  or  pillage  ;  to  lay  Walle  or  deftrov. 

Sacrafield -Rents,  certain  fmall  Rentspaid  by  fome  Tej 
nants  of  the  Manour  of  Clinton,  in  Somcrfctfhirc,  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manour. 

Sa'crament  [Sacr  amentum,  L.]  a  Sign  of  an  Holy  Thing, 
containing  a  Divine  Myftery,  with  fome  Promile  annexed  to 
it  ;  or  an  outward  and  vifible  Sign  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual 

Grace. 

Sacramental  [face ament alls,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Sacrament. 

Sacramenta'lia  [ant  Deeds]  certain  Sacrament-offerings, 
or  cuftomary  Dues,  formerly  paid  to  the  P.irifh-Pridl  at 
Eaflcr,  See.  L. 

Sacrament a'r i ans,  a  general  Name  given  to  all  luch 
as  have  held  erroneous  DoCtrines  concerning  the  Lord’s-Sup- 
per,  and  by  the  Roman  Cathalicks  to  the  Proteflants. 

S acr a m e nt a'r ium,  an  antient  Church-Book,  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies  prattifed  at  the  Ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  Sacraments, L. 

Sacramento  recipiendo,  iffc.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  or  Com- 
milfioh  to  one,  for  taking  an  Oath  of  the  King’s  Widow 
( i-  e.  of  the  Widow  of  the  King’s  Tenant,)  thac  lhe  will  not 
marry  without  the  King’s  Licence. 

Sacrame'ntum  [in  Law]  an  Oath,  the  common  Form 
of  all  Inquifitions  made  by  a  legal  Jury,  L. 

Sacrame'ntum,  an  Oath  given  to  the  Roman  Soldiers, 
to  be  true  and  faithful  to  their  General  and  Country  ;  any 
Thing  that  is  done  by  Virtueof  an  Oath,  alfo  the  Eucharift,  L. 

Sacrame'ntum  (j/irfru,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mafs,  that 
which  is  called  by  Proteflants  the  Lord’s-Supper,  L. 

Sa'cred  [facer,  L.  f acr  be,  F.]  holy,  hallowed,  that  de¬ 
fences  Veneration  ;  that  is  not  to  be  violated. 

Sa'cred  Writ,  the  Book  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament. 

Sa'credness  [of Jaccr,C.  faintete, F fanBitas, L.]  Holinefs. 

Sacri'colist  [  [dcricola,  L.]  a  devout  Worfhipper. 

Sacr i'fe rous  [facrifcr,  L.]  bearing  or  bringing  holy 
Things. 

To  Sa'crifice  [facrifcare,  L.]  to  offer  up  in  Sacrifice  ;  to 
devote  or  give  one’s  felf  up  to;  to  quit  or  leave  a  Thipg 
upon  fome  Coniideration. 

Sa'crifice  [facrificum  of  f acr  a,  holy  Things,  and  facio, 
L.  to  perform]  an  Offering  made  to  God  on  an  Altar  by  a 
regular  Minilter,  as  the  Payment  of  Homage,  &c. 

Writers  fay  that  the  Devils  being  Enemies  to  God  and 
his  Glory,  from  the  Malignity  of  their  Natures,  were  not 
content  with  the  Offerings  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and 
of  all  manner  of  Creatures  that  were  ufually  facrific’d  to  them, 
but  were  fo  barbarous  as  to  require  human  Victims,  viz.  Men 
and  Women,  to  be  butcher’d  and  burnt  alive  upon  their 
Altars. 

The  Romans  did  fometimes  dedicate  their  young  Infants 
to  the  Houfliold-Gods,  the  Gods  of  the  Family.  The  Scy¬ 
thians,  that  inhabited  about  that  Part  call’d  Taurica,  were 
wont  to  Sacrifice  to  their  Diana  all  Strangers  that  came  into 
their  Hands.  Many  Damfels  were  beaten  to  Death  with 
Bundles  of  Rods  at  an  Altar  of  Bacchus  in  Arcadia.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Cimbri  were  wont  cruelly  to  torment  Men,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  faerifiee  them.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  moil 
Northern  Climates  were  wont  to  make  a  Feaft  for  their  A- 
ged,  and  crown  them  with  Garlands’,  and  afterwards  call: 
them  down  from  an  high  Rock  into  the  Sea;  and  others  threw 
them  off  from  Bridges  into  Rivers.;  whence  they  were  cal¬ 
led  Senes  Depontani.  And  Ceefar,  in  his  Commentaries,  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  antient  Gauls  ufed  to  drefs  up  a  huge  Statue 
made  of  Branches  of  Ozier,  having  filled  it  with  living 
Perfons,  to  burn  it  to  their  Idols.  The  Egyptians  and  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Palejline  offered  their  own  Children  to  their  Gods, 
and  the  Ifraelites  themfelves  fo  far  imitated  their  Barbarities, 
as  to  cauie  their  Children  to  pafs  between  two  Fires,  till 
they  were  miferably  fcorched  ;  and  they  alio  fhut  them  up 
in  a  hollow  Idol  of  Brafs,  call’d  Moloch,  made  red-hot,  and 
while  thefc  innocent  Victims  .were  in  this. Manner  tor- 
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hiehted,  they  founded  Trumpets*  beat  Brums,  &c.  to  drown 
their  Outcries.  Thence  the  Place  was  named  Topbet,  i.  e. 
a  Brum.  And  Abaz  and  Manaffeh,  Kings  of  Judea,  were 
fo  wretched  as  to  caufe  their  own  Children  to  pafs  thro’  the 

Fire  to  Moloch.  . 

In  Sacrifices  to  Idols,  a  Choice  of  Animals  was  made 
according  to  the  Difpofitions  of  their  Gods :  For  Man  is  fup- 
poled  to  have  lov’d  no  Creatures  but  fuchas  were  furious  and 
warlike,  as  the  Bull,  &e.  and  Neptune,  the  Bull  and  the 
Horfe.  The  He-goat  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  becaule  it  is 
propen fe  to  fpoil  Vineyards  ;  Ceres  and  Juno  had  Cows  of¬ 
fered  in  Honour  of  them  ;  Diana,  She-goats;  and  Faunas, 

The  Ceremonies  obferv’d  in  their  Sacrifices  were  thefe  ; 
They  were  carefully  to  obferve,  if  the  Vi&im  had  any  Ble- 
lnifh  ;  if  fo,  it  was  rejeded,  and  another  taken,  and  the  Prieft 
[took  a  Lump  of  burnt  Corn  and  Salt,  and  fometimes  Meal 
mingled  with  Salt,  and  threw  it  on  the  Vidim  ;  and  when 
they  had  kill’d  the  Beaft,  they  laid  it  on  the  Fire,  and  thofe 
that  offer’d  it  held  their  Hands  upon  it,  and  prayed  with  the 
Prieft,  and  then  poured  Wine  into  the  Fire :  If  it  were  a  He- 
locauft,  i.  e.  a  whole  Burnt-Offering,  the  whole  was  con- 
fumed  in  the  Flames :  But  if  not,  Part  of  it  was  laid  afide 
for  the  Priefts  and  thofe  that  offered  it. 

Then  they  danced  round  the  Altar,  Tinging  Hymns  and 
Songs  in  Honour  of  the  Beity  to  whom  it  vvas  offered. 
Thefe  Hymns  confifted  of  three  Parts,  or  Stanza  s  ;  the  firft 
was  fung  in  turning  from  Fall  to  Weft  ;  the  other  in  turn¬ 
ing  from  Weft  to  Eaft  ;  and  the  third  Part  they  fung  Hand¬ 
ing  before  the  Altar. 

The  Superior  Gods  had  their  Altars  in  eminent  1  laces, 
and  their  Temples  built  on  fuch  high  Ground,  that  they 
might,  without  any  Impediment,  receive  the  firft  Rays  of 
the  riling  Sun.  The  Prieft  wore  a  Gown,  either  white  or 
purple;  and,  before  he  approach’d  the  Altar,  walh’d  his 
Hands  in  pure  Water,  fancying  that  this  Wafhing  cleanfed 
the  Soul,  and  rendered  it  acceptable  to  the  Gods.  The 
Prieft  then,  having  his  Head  adorned  with  Garlands  and 
Ribbons,  led  the  Beaft  adorned  in  like  Manner  to  the 
Altar,  being  follow’d  by  a  Crowd  of  People  adorn’d  with 
Crowns  made  of  fuch  Trees  as  were  fuppofed  moll  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  God.  The  Vidim  flood  by  the  Altar  a  fmall 
Time,  while  the  Prieft  offered  a  fet  Form  of  Prayer  to  Ja¬ 
ms  and  Vejla,  and  then  with  a  Knife  mark’d  the  Beaft  from 
Head  to  Tail ;  and  if  it  was  any  Thing  unruly,  and  willing 
to  get  away,  they  imagined  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  God, 
and  therefore  procured  another.  After  the  Performance  of 
thefe  and  other  fuch  like  Ceremonies,  the  Prieft  laid  on  the 
Head  and  Back  of  the  Beaft  the  Mola  Saif  a,  i.  e.  Meal  and 
Salt  mingled  with  Frankincenfe,  and  after  he  and  his  Aflitlants 
had  tailed  of  a  Cup  of  Wine,  he  poured  the  reft  between  the 
Horns  of  the  Beaft,  and  pulling  a  few  Hairs  from  the  Place, 
threw  them  into  the  Fire  ;  then  the  Beaft  was  flain,  either 
by  knocking  down  or  cutting  his  Throat,  and  Head;  then 
the  Soothfayer  with  a  long  Knife  turned  the  Bowels  up  and 
down,  for  it  was  unlawful  to  touch  them  with  his  Hands, 
and  having  made  his  Obfervations,  and  given  his  Judgment 
of  them,  they  were  prefented  to  the  Beity  on  a  Launce,  or 
if  to  a  Sea-God  thrown  into  the  Waves  ;  then  the  Prieft  threw 
Frankincenfe  into  the  Fire  with  Wine,  and  took  a  Part  ot 
every  Member  which  hisMir.ifters  had  cut  out  into  a  Platter, 
and  call  them  into  the  Flames ;  and  while  they  were  burning, 
he  and  the  Offerers  made  Prayers  to  the  God,  holding  their 
Hands  upon  the  Altar,  and  afterwards  retired  with  the  Af¬ 
fiftants  to  feaft  upon  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Beaft,  Ting¬ 
ing  the  Praifes  of  the  Beity.  After  they  had  eaten,  they 
returned  back  to  the  Altar,  and  call  into  the  Flames  thcMor- 
fels  of  Meat  that  they  had  left,  with  the  Tongue  and  fome 
Wine,  with  Thanks  to  the  Beity  for  the  Honour  and  Ad- 
vantaee  of  fharing  with  him  in  the  Vidim  offered  to  him. 

To^the  fuperior  Gods  they  pray’d  Handing,  but  to  the 
infernal,  fitting. 

The  Gods  of  the  Air  were  adored  with  Mufical  Inftru- 
ments,  and  melodious  Songs,  more  than  the  former. 

The  Sea-Gods  were  worlhipped  near  the  Sea,  and  the 
Blood  of  the  Vidim  was  poured  into  the  fait  Water. 

The  Sacrifices  to  the  infernal  Deities  were  performed  in 
the  Night.  The  Bealls  were  black,  and  offered  in  fome 
Cave,  or  dark  Place,  except  it  were  to  Pluto. 

The  Nymphs  and  Divinities  of  the  Field  had  Milk,  and 
Honey,  and  Wine  offered  to  them  in  their  Sacrifices  ;  the 
Male  Deities  had  ufually  Male  Bealls  offered  to  them,  and 
the  Goddeffes  Females. 

Sacri'ficial  7  [facrifcialis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 

SaCRi'fick  ^  Sacrifice. 

Sacrifi'cialness  [of facrifcialis,  L. ]  the  being  of  the 
Nature  of  a  Sacrifice. 


Sacrilegious  [ fncrilegus ,  L.J  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
guilty  of  Sacrilege.  .  . 

S a c r ile'g iou s  n e s s  [of  facrilege,  F-  o Ifacrilegium,  L. ]  fa- 
crilegious  Nature-  or  Quality,  or  the  Stealing  of  lacred 
Things. 

Sa'crist  \_facriftarius,  L.J  a  Vellry-Keeper,*  or  Sexton. 

::  Sa'crflege  [  facrilegium,  L.  ]  the  Healing  of  facred 
Things,  Church- Robbing ;  tbe  Crime  of  profaning  facred 
Things,  or  alienating  to  Laymen,  or  common  Ufes,  what 
was  given  to  pious  Ufes  and  religious  Perfons. 

Sacri'stan  [  facriflarius ,  L.  facrijlain,  F.J  a  Sexton,  of 
Vellry-Keeper. 

Sacri'sty,  the  Vellry,  the  Place  where  the  VelTels  and 
Ornaments  of  the  Church  were  kept. 

SacrolumbaQis?  [Anat.]  a  Mufcle arifing from  the  fu- 

Sacrolum'bus  5  Peri°r  Part  of  fbe  Os facrum,  Pollerior 
of  the  Ilium,  and  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins.  This,  with  the  Serratus poflicus  and  Triangularis, 
help  to  contract  the  Ribs  in  Refpiration.  See  Dorfi  lon- 
gijjimus. 

Os  Sa'crum  [with  Anat. ]  the  facred  Bone,  the  lower 
Extremity  of  the  Spina  dorfi,  being  that  whereon  we  fit.  It 
is  the  broadeft  of  all  the  Bones  of  the  Back,  which  bears  up 
all  the  other  Vertebra,  fomething  refembling  a  Triangle  in 
Form,  L. 

Sad  [prob.  of  fat,  Teut.  of  Satur,  L.  full,  i.  e.  of  Grief] 
melancholy;  alfo  of  a  deep  Colour. 

To  Sa'dden,  to  make  melancholy;  ajfo  to  make  of  a 
deep  Colour. 

A  Sa'ddle  [faticl,  C,  Brit,  patil,  Sax.  fella,  L.J  a  Seat 
for  a  Horfeman. 

To  Sa'ddle  [of  fafitl,  Brit,  or  Saffian,  Sax .]  to  put  on 
a  Saddle  ;  alfo  to  embarrafs,  as  to  faddle  a  Caufe ;  alfo  to 
furnilh,  as  to  faddle  a  fpit. 

Sa'dducees  fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  of  'TJ'IX,  Sad  ok,  their 
firft  Founder;  or,  as  others,  of  Juftice,  Heb.]  a  Sed 

among  the  Jews,  efteemed  as  DeiHs  or  Free-Thinkers. 

Sa'dducism,  the  Principles  and  Dodrines  of  the  Saddu- 
cees.  They  allowed  no  Books  of  the  Scripture,  but  the  five 
Books  of  Mofes ;  they  deny’d  the  Being  of  Angels  and  Spi¬ 
rits,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Refurredion  of 
the  Body. 

Safe  [ovwef,  Ge.falvus,  L .  fauve,  F.J  that  is  out  of  Dan¬ 
ger,  fecure,  trufty. 

A  Safe,  a  Veffel,  or  Sort  of  Cupboard,  contrived  with 
Holes  to  let  in  Air,  to  keep  cold  Viduals  in. 

Safe  Conduct  \_  fauve  conduit,  F.J  a  Security  or  Protection 
given  by  the  King  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  a  Stranger’s 
quiet  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  Realm. 

Safe -Guard  \_fauve-garde,  F.J  the  Protection  which  a 
Prince,  or  other  Magiftrate,  gives  to  fuch  Perfons  who  im¬ 
plore  Aid  againft  Oppreflion  or  the  Violence  of  fome  Per- 
fon,  for  feeking  his  Right  by  Courfe  of  Law. 

Safe -Guard  [in  War]  a  Protection  given  to  the  Prince, 
or  his  General,  to  fome  of  the  Enemy’s  Country,  to  fecure 
them  from  being  plundered  and  pillaged  by  his  Soldiers,  or 
Quartering  them  ;  alfo  Soldiers  placed  in  fuch  Places  for 
that  Purpofe. 

Safe -Pledge  [in  Law]  a  Security  given  for  a  Perfon’s 
Appearance  at  the  Day  appointed. 

Safe -Guard,  a  Sort  of  Dull- Gown,  or  upper  Riding- 
Garment,  worn  by  Women. 

Sa'feness  [of fauve,  F.  fafe]  Safety,  Security. 

Sa'fety  and  Prefervation,  [in  Hieroglyph.]  were  repre- 
fented  by  the  Ichneumon. 

Sa'felow,  Baftard  Saffron. 

Sa'ffron  [  fafran ,  F.J  Part  of  the  Flower  of  the  Crocus. 

Sa'ffron  of  Mars  [with  Chymifs]  Saffron  ot  Steel,  fo 
called  from  its  red  Colour. 

To  Sag  [of  Lac,  Sax.  a  Bag]  to  hang  as  a  Bag  on  one  Side. 

Sacathee',  a  flight  woollen  Stuff,  being  a  Kind  of  Ra- 
teen  or  Serge,  fometimes  mixed  with  a  little  Silk. 

Saca'cious  \fagax,  L.J  quick  of  Apprehenfion,  fubtle, 
threw  d. 

Saca'ciousness  [  fagacitas ,  L.J  Sharpnefs  of  Wit,  Quick  - 
nefs  of  Apprehenfion,  CsV. 

Saga'city  [  Hieroglyph.  ]  was  reprefented  by  a  Dog’s 
Head. 

Sa'gamore  [among  the  American  Indians]  a  King,  or 
fupreme  Ruler. 

Saga'ni  [ Chymical  Philofophy]  imaginary  Spirits  of  the 
four  Elements. 

Sagape'num  \jt&yd.mvw,  Gr.J  the  Gum  of  the  Plant 
Fennel- Giant. 

Sa'cda  [1J13.  Ch aid'd]  a  Kind  of  Gem,  about  the 

Size 


Size  of  a  Bean,  of  a  Leek  green  Colour,  which  attracb 
Wood,  as' Amber  does  Straws,  a  Load-Stone,  Iron,  £sV. 
SaGe,  prudent,  wife,  difcreet,  confidering,  F. 

A  Sage,  a  wife,  prudent,  difcreet  Man,  F. 

Sage  [ falvia ,  L.  J'auge,  F.]  a  fragrant  and  wholefome 
Herb,  a  Purifier  of  the  Blood,  and  Comforter  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves. 

Sageba  RO?  r  a  Judge  or  Jullice. 

Sachba  ro5 

Sage  Rofe,  the  Flower  called  Holly- Rofe. 

Sage'ness  {J'ageJfc,  F.  of  Saggio,  Ital.]  Wifdom,  Pru¬ 
dence,  Gravity. 

Sagi'tta  [with  Botanifis ]  the  upper  Part  of  any  fmall 
Cyon,  Graft,  or  Twig  of  a  Tree  ;  alfo  the  Herb  Adder’s- 

Tongue,  L.  , 

Sagi'tta  [with  Aftron. ]  an  Arrow;  a  Conilellation  in 
the  Heavens,  confiding  of  eight  Stars,  L. 

Sagi'tta  [in  Geom.]  the  verfed  Sine  of  an  Arch;  fo  cal¬ 
led,  becaufe,  danding  on  the  Chord,  it  refembles  a  Dart. 

Sagitta'lis  futura  [with  Anat .]  a  Suture  or  Seam  in 
the  Scull ;  fo  called  from  its  Refemblance  to  an  Arrow  in 
Shape  ;  it  begins  at  the  coronal  Suture,  and  ends  at  the 
Lambdoidal. 

SAOiTTA'R.ius[whofe  Charaflerillick  is  <5  ]  is  by  Adrolo- 
gers  call’d  a  mafculine,  cholerick,  and  diurnal  Sign,  by  Na¬ 
ture  hot  and  dry,  of  the  fiery  Triplicity,  and  is  reprefented 
on  a  celedial  Globe  by  the  Figure  of  an  Archer. 

Sacitta'ria  {Botany]  the  Herb  Water- Archer  or  Ar¬ 
row-Head,  L. 

Sacitti'fferous  {fagittifer,  L.]  bearing  Arrows  or 
a  Shaft  of  them. 

Sa'gum,  a  military  Garment,  a  Sort  of  CafTock  covering 
the  Thighs,  and  fudaining  the  Sword,  worn  by  the  Greeks, 

Remans,  and  Gauls.  . 

Sa'ick,  a  Turkijh  Veffel,  proper  for  the  Carriage  of  Mer- 

chandife. 

To  Sai'gner  a  Moat  [in  Fort  if.]  is  to  empty  and  draw 
out  the  Water,  by  Conveyances  under  Ground,  that  it  may 
be  paffed  over  the  more  eafily,  after  they  have  laid  Hurdles 
or  Rufhes  on  the  Mud  that  remains. 

To  Sail  [sc^lian,  Sax.  feplcr,  Dan.]  to  fwim  or  pafs 
thro’  the  Sea  in  a  Ship,  or  Veffel,  having  Sails. 

Main- Sail,  that  which  belongs  to  the  Main-Yard. 

Fore-top  Sail,  that  which  belongs  to  the  Fore-top  Maft- 

Yard.  f  .  , . 

Sails  [/efcley,  Sax.  fppl B,  Dan.]  large  Pieces  of  double 
Canvas  placed  on  the  Mails  of  Ships,  which  catch  the 
Wind,  and  ferve  to  give  way  to  the  Ship ;  fo  that  every 
Yard  has  its  proper  Sails,  which  take  their  Name  from  the 

Yard.  . 

Afterr Sails,  are  thofe  of  the  Mam  and  Miffcn-Mafts, 
which  ferve  to  keep  a  Ship  to  the  Wind. 

Head- Sails,  are  thofe  that  belong  to  the  Fore-Mall  and 
Bolt-fprit,  and  are  ufed  to  keep  a  Ship  from  the  Wind,  and 
flat  her. 

Sails  [in  Falconry]  the  Wings  of  a  Hawk. 

Sails,  are  alfo  the  Vanes  of  Windmills,  or  the  Arms, 
whereby  the  Wind  has  its  Effeft  on  them. 

Sa'ilors,  elder  Seamen,  employ’d  in  ordering  the  Sails, 
getting  the  Tackle  on  Board,  and  lleering  the  Ship. 
Sa'infoin,  Holy-Grafs,  Meddick-Fodder,  Trefoil,  F. 
Saingara'z  [in  Cookery]  as  Rabbets  drefs’d  a  la  Sainga- 
raz,  i.  e.  larded,  roalled,  and  put  into  a  Ragoo  of  Gammon,  F. 
Saint  {SanStus,  L.  Saint,  F.J  a  holy  or  godly  Perfon. 
Saints  [in  Heaven]  thofe  bleifed  Spirits,  whom  God  has 
pleas’d  to  admit  to  be  Partakers  of  his  Glory. 

Saints  [in  the  Romifh  Church]  thofe  whom  the  Pope 
has  canonized. 

Sake  [raca,  Srf.v.]  Caufe,  as  for  my  Sake. 

Sa'ker  [in  Falconry]  a  Sort  of  Hawk. 

Sa'ker  {/acre.  Span  ]  a  Sort  of  great  Gun,  of  which 
there  are  three  Sizes. 

Sa'ker  Extraordinary,  one  which  is  four  Inches  Diameter 
at  the  Bore,  and  ten  Foot  long  ?  its  Loadis  51b.  its  Shot  3 
Inches  a.  Diameter,  and  its  Weighty  Pounds;  its  Point 
Blank  Ihot  is  163  Paces. 

Saker  Ordinary,  one  that  is  three  Inches  in  Diameter 
at  the  Bore,  and 9  Foot  long;  its  Load 4  lb.  its  Shot  3  Inches 
i  Diameter,  its  Point  Blank-lhot  160  Paces. 

Saker,  lealt  Size,  is  3  Inches  \  Diameter  at  the  Bore, and 
8  Foot  long;  its  Load  near  3  Pounds  4,  its  Shot  4  lb.  \,  its 
Diameter  3  Inches,  its  Point  Blank-lhot  350  Paces. 

Sakere't  [in  Falconry]  the  Male  of  a  Saker-Hawk.  This 
Kind  of  Hawks  arc  elteemed  next  after  the  Falcon  and  Gyr- 
falcon,  but  are  differently  to  be  managed. 

Sal,  Salt,  L. 


Sal  Alkali  [of  the  Herb  called  Kali  by  the  Arabians. ]  an 
gredient  ufed  in  Glais-making. 

Sal  Armoniack  ?  fo  called  of  apifnot,  Gr.  Sand,  becaufe 

Sal  Ammoniack  5  in  antient  1  ’imes  digged  up  in  Lumps 
from  under  the  Sands  in  Cyreniaca  in  Africa  ;  but  that 
which  we  now  have  is  commonly  gotten  out  of  the  fulphu- 
reous  Pits  of  Pozzuolo  in  Italy. 

Chymical  Sal  Armoniack  7  is  made  of  five  parts  of  human 

Artificial  5  Urine,  one  of  Sea-Salt  or  Sal 

Gemmae,  and  half  an  one  of  the  Soot  of  Wood,  boil’d  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  Mafs ;  which  Maf3  is  afterwards  fublimed  in  the 
Form  of  that  Salt. 

Sal  Gemmre,  a  Salt  digged  up  for  the  moil  Part  in  Po¬ 
land,  See.  and  fo  named  from  its  tranfparent  and  cryllalline 
Brightnefs. 

Sal  Lambrot  [with  Chymifis]  a  very  lharp  and  eager  Salt; 
called  alfo  Salebrol. 

Sal  Petrce,  Salt-Petre  ;  a  Salt  which  is  replenifhed  with 
Abundance  of  Spirits  out  of  the  Air,  which  renders  it  vola¬ 
tile.  It  is  gathered  from  amidlt  Stones  and  Earth  of  old 
Buildings,  &c. 

Sal  Polychrefium  ['AA;  sroAJxfur©-,  Gr.  fo  called,  as  be¬ 
ing  good  for  many  Ufes]  a  Preparation  of  Salt-Petre,  made 
by  burning  equal  Parts  of  that  with  Sulphur,  which  deprives 
it  of  its  volatile  Parts,  L. 

Sal  Prunella;,  is  Salt-Petre  which  has  had  fome  of  its  vo¬ 
latile  Parts  feparated  from  it,  by  burning  a  30th  Part  of  its 
Weight  of  Flower  of  Brimftone,  when  the  Salt-Petre  has 
been  melted  in  a  Crucible,  L. 

Sal  volatile  Oleofum,  an  Aromatick  volatile  Salt,  of  Sal 
Armoniack,  diflilled  with  Salt  of  Tartar ,  and  dulcified  with 
Spirits  of  Wine,  a  Dram  and  a  half  of  fome  Aromatick 
Oil  or  Effence,  drawn  from  one  or  more  fweet-feented  Plants, 
being  added  to  every  Ounce  of  it.  The  Plants  are  fuch  as 
Balm,  Rofemary,  &c. 

Sala'cious  [ falax ,  L.]  Iuftful,  lecherous,  wanton. 

Sala'ciousness?  {falacitas,  L.  ]  Salacity,  Lechery, 

Sala'city  5  Luftfulnefs. 

Sa'lad  [  falade,  F.]  a  Sallet. 

Sa'lad,  a  Kind  of  Head-piece  or  Armour  worn  by  Light- 
Horfemen. 

Sa'ladine,  a  Tax  impofed  in  England  and  France  in  the 
Year  1188,  to  raife  a  Fund  for  the  Croifade,  undertaken  by 
Richard  I.  King  of  England,  and  Philip  Augufius,  King  of 
France,  againft  Saladine,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  then  going  to  be- 
fiege  Jerufalem. 

Salama'nder,  a  fpotted  Creature,  fomething  refembling 
a  Lizard  in  Shape;  commonly,  but  erroneoufly,  fuppofedto 
breed  and  fubfift  in  the  hottell  Fire,  and  to  quench  it. 

Salama'nder  [in  Hieroglyphicks]  was  by  the  Egyptian 
Priells  put  to  reprefent  a  brave  and  generous  Courage,  that 
the  Fire  of  Affliftion  cannot  overcome  or  confume,  becaufe 
it  is  related  of  this  Animal,  that  it  will  live  in  the  Flames 
without  receiving  the  lealt  Prejudice  from  the  Violence  of 
the  Heat ;  for  fome  Authors  fay,  it  is  of  fuch  a  moift  and 
cold  Conflitution,  that  the  Fire  cannot  quickly  have  a  Power 
to  hurt  it.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Salamander  infers  all  Fruits 
that  it  touches,  'leaving  them  fome  Impreffion  of  its  cold 
Nature,  fo  that  they  become  afterwards  as  dangerous  as 
Poifon. 

Salamander’s  Blood  [with  Chymifis.]  the  red  Vapours, 
which,  arifing  from  Spirits  of  Nitre  towards  the  latter  End, 
fill  the  Receiver  with  red  Clouds,  and  are  the  molt  fixedand 
ltrongell  Part  of  the  Spirit. 

Sa'lary  {falarium,  L.]  Wages  given  to  Servants,  an 

annual  Penfion  or  Allowance. 

Sa'lary  [in  a  Law  Senfe]  a  Confideration  or  Recom- 
pence  made  to  a  Man  for  his' Pains  and  Induflry  in  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  another  Man. 

Sa'lary  {old  Law  Books]  a  Toll  or  Duty  paid  for  Salt. 

Sale  [of  yallan,  Sax.]  a  felling,  or  putting  up  to  be  fold. 

Saleable,  that  is  fit  to  be  fold. 

Sale'ableness,  Fitnefs  for  Sale. 

Sale'erous  {falcbrojus,  L.]  rough,  uneven,  craggy. 

Sale'brity  ?  [of falebrofits ,  L.JUnevennefs,  Rough- 

Sale'brousness  \  nefs,  Cragginefs. 

Sa'lesman  [of  Sale,  Sax.]  one  who  fells  Clothes  or  ant 

Commodity. 

Sale'na,  a  Salt-Pit,  Vat  or  Houfe. 

Sa'lient  Angle  [in  Fort  if]  an  Angle  which  carries  its 

Point  outwards  from  the  Body  of  the  Work. 

Sali'ent  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  the  Right  Foot 
aniwers  to  the  Dexter  Corner  of  the  Elcutcheon, 
and  the  hindmofl  Foot  to  the  Siniller  Bafe  Point 
of  it,  being,  as  it  were,  in  a  Readinefs  to  iprmg 

Sa'liaria 


forward. 


S  A 


S  A 

.  Salia'aia  [imong  the  Romans]  i  Solemnity  held  in 
March,  in  Honour  of  Mars,  tvhofe  Priefts,  at  this  Feaft,  dan¬ 
ced  with  Targets  in  their  Hands. 

Salica'strum,  atvild  Vine,  tunningdn  Willow-Trees,  L. 

Sa'ligot,  a  Plant,  the  Water-Caltrop,  or  Water-Nut. 

Sali'i  [amohg  the  Romans]  Priefts  of  Mars,  whereof 
there  were  i  z  inftituted  by  lluma  ;  they  were  painted  in 
jxirti-coloured  Garments,  With  round  Bonnets,  with  two 
Corners  Handing  up  on  their  Heads ;  they  went  dancing 
along  the  Streets  in  their  Proceffions. 

Salj'ne  [  falinus ,  L.j  fait,  brinilh. 

Sali'ness  7  [  of  falinofus ,  L.  ]  Saltnefs,  or  fait 

Sali'nousness  Quality. 

SaTiqoie-Z,(7w,  lo  called  of  the  Words  Ji  aliquee  often 
mentioned  in  it,  or  of  the  River  Sa/a,  near  which  the  Tranks 
antiently  inhabited:  an  antient  and  fundamental  Law  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France ;  as  to  the  Author  of  which  it  is  difputed, 
by  Virtue  of  which  the  Crown  of  France  cannot  fall  from 
the  Lance  to  the  DiltafF,  i.  e.  be  inherited  by  a  Woman. 

Sa'liva  fpittle,  L.  a  thin,  pellucid  Humour,  feparated 
by  the  Glands,  about  the  Mouth  and  Fauces,  and  convey’d 
by  proper  Sailval  Du£ls  into  the  Mouth,  for  feveral  Ufes. 

Sa'livales  Du  ft  us  [Anas.]  the  Paflages  of  the  Saliva,  L. 

Sa'livarious  [ [alivaritis ,  L.]  like  Spittle. 

To  Sa'livate  [jalivare,  L.]  to  gather  or  make  Spittle, 
to  caufe  Rheum  to  flow  out  of  the  Mouth. 

Saliva'tion  [with  Surgeons,  &c.]  a  fluxing  or  drawing 
Humours  out  of  the  Mouth  by  falivating  Medicines,  efpecial- 
ly  fuch  as  are  Preparations  of  Mercury. 

Salivation  [with  Phyfcians ]  a  preternatural  Increafe  of 
Spittle. 

Sahu'ncula  [with  Boian.]  a  Kind  of  Spike,  or  Laven¬ 
der,  L. 

Salix,  the  Sallow  or  Willow-Tree,  L. 

Salle'na,  a  Kind  of  Salt-Petre. 

Sa'llet  [fallade,  F.]  a  Difh  of  raw  Herbs  with  Vine¬ 
gar,  Salt,  fsfr. 

Sa'l  low  [faule,  F.falix,  L.]  a  Kind  of  Willow-Tree,  or 
the  Goat’s  Willow.  / 

Sallow  [of fatile,  F.  ]  pale. 

A  Sa'llyinc  ?  an  iffuing  out  of  the  Befieged  from  their 

Sa'lly  5  Fort  or  Town,  and  falling  upon  the  Be- 
Jiegers  to  cut  them  off-,  nail  their  Cannoh,  hinder  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  their  Approaches,  deftroy  their  Works,  &c. 

To  Sally  [falire,  L.  to  leap,  Sc.  forth J'ailler,  F.]  to  ifiue 
forth,  as  above.  * 

To  cut  off  a  Sally  [in  War]  is  to  get  between  thofe  that 
fnade  it  and  the  Town. 

A  Sally  [Figuratively]  a  Flafh  of  Wit;  alfo  a  Rant,  a 
Flight,  a  Tranfport  or  fudden  Fit  ofPafiion,  Heat,  £sV. 

Sally  [with  Ringers]  a  particular  Way  of  ringing  a  Pell. 

Sally -Port,  a  Door  in  the  Body  of  a  fortihed  Place, 
through  which  the  Sally  is  made. 

Salmagu'ndi  7  [in  Cookery]  a  Difh  made  of  coldTurky, 

Salmingu'ndin  3  Anchovies,  Lemons,  Oil,  and  other 
Ingredients  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Hotch-potch  of  feveral  cold 
Meats,  cut  in  Pieces,  and  ftew’d  in  a  Chafing- Difh  with 
Wine,  Verjuice,  Vinegar,  &c. 

Sa'lmodo,  a  Pfalm,  Ital. 

Salmodi'a  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  the  finging  ofPfalms, 
Hymn.',  and  fpiritual  Songs,  Ital. 

Sa'lmon  [Satmo,  L  ]  a  large  fine  Fifh. 

Sa'lmo 's-Peel,  a  Filh  much  like  to  Salmon,  fo  plentiful  in 
fome  Rivers  in  Wales,  that  they  are  not  much  valued. 

Sa'lmon-P/^,  an  Engine  or  Device  for  catching  Salmon 
and  other  like  Filh. 

SsiSiMo-s-Seufe,  the  young  Fry  of  Salmons. 

SAl'oo'n  [ Architeft.[  a  State-room  for  the  Reception  of 
Ambafiadors,  and  other  great  Vifitors.  A  very  lofty  fpaci- 
ous  Hall,  vaulted  at  Top,  and  lbmetimes  having  two  Stories 
or  Ranges  of  Windows :  A  grand  Room  in  the  Middle  of  a 
Building,  or  Head  of  a  Gallery,  &c. 

Sa'l Picon  [in  Cookery]  a  Kind  of  Ragoo  or  Farce  made 
of  Gammon,  Capon’s  Livers,  Fat  Pullets,  Muihrooms, 
and  Truffles,  to  put  into  Holes  cut  in  Legs  of  Beef,  Veal, 
Mutton,  £sV. 

Salsamenta'rious  [  falfamentarius ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining 
to  fait  Things. 

S a  lsaberi'l  l  a .  See  Sarfapcrilla. 

Sa'lsifie,  the  Plant  called  Goat’s-Beard. 

S  a  ls'u g_i nous  [of  faljugo,  L.]  fait  or  faltilh. 

V ilatile  Salt  [with  ChymiJ/s]  is  that  which  is  principal¬ 
ly  drawn  from  the  Bodies  or  Parts  of  living  Creatures,  and 
jrom  fome  fermented  and  putrified  Parts  of  Plants. 

Salt  [yealt,  Sax.  fal,  L. ]  the  third  of  the  five 


chymical  Principles,  the  firft  of  thole  Chymilb  call  Hypofta- 
tical ;  it  being  an  aftive  Subftance,  and  faid  to  give 
Confiftence  to  all  Bodies,  and  to  preferve  them  from  Cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  alfo  to  occafion  all  the  Variety  of  Taftes,  and  is 
of  three  Kinds. 

Effential  Salt,  is  a  Salt  drawn  from  the  Juice  of  Plants 
by  Cryftallization. 

Fixed  Salt  [in  Cbym.]  is  made  by  calcining  dr  reducing 
the  Matter  to  Alhes,  and  then  boiling  it  in  a  good  Quantity 
of  Water,  and  afterwards  (training  the  Liquor,  and  evaporat¬ 
ing  all  the  Moifture;  which  being  done,  the  Salt  will  remain 
in  a  dry  Form  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vefl’el. 

Salt  of  Glafs,  is  the  Scum  which  h  feparated  from  the 
Matter,  before  it  is  vitrified  or  turned  into  Glafs. 

Salt  of  Saturn,  is  the  Body  of  Lead  opened  and  reduced 
to  the  Form  of  Salt  by  diftilled  Vinegar. 

Salt  of  Sulphur  [with  Chymifts]  the  Salt  called  Sal  Poly- 
chrejlum,  foaked  with  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  then  reduced 
to  an  acid  Salt,  by  evaporating  all  the  Moifture:  In  either 
of  thefe  Operations,  much  Water  is  to  be  poured  on  it,  to 
make  a  Lye ;  and  after  that  the  Liquor  mull  be  ftramed  and 
evaporated  in  a  Sand-Heat,  till  the  fixed  Salt  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Veflel. 


Salt  of  Tartar  [in  Chymif]  is  made  either  by  pulveriz¬ 
ing  that  which  remains  of  it  in  the  Retort,  after  the  Diftil- 
lation  of  it,  or  elfe  by  calcining  bruifed  Tartar,  wrapped 
up  in  a  Paper,  till  it  turns  white. 

Salt -Petre  [of  Sal.  L.  and  rnlgp,  Gr.  a  Rock]  a  Kind  of 
mineral  Salt,  whofe  minute  Parts,  or  Cryftals,  are  in  Form 
of  Needles,  tho’  fome  fay  they  are  triangular. 

Salta'tion,  a  Dancing  or  Leaping,  L. 

Saltato'rium  [old  Rec.]  a  Deer-leap,  or  Place  to  keep 
Deer  in,  L. 


Sa'ltatory  [faltatorius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Leap¬ 
ing  or  Dancing. 

Sa'lter,  one  who  fells  or  trades  in  Salt  or  Salt-filh. 
SaltinIba'nco,  a  Mountebank,  Ital. 

Salti're  [in  Herald.]  is  an  Ordinary  that  confifls  of  a 
four- fold  Line,  two  of  which  are  drawn  from 
the  Dexter-Chief  towards  the  Sinifter-Bafe  Cor¬ 
ners,  and  the  other  from  the  Sinifter  Chief  to¬ 
wards  the  Dexter- Bafe  Points,  meeting  about  the 
Middle  by  Couples  in  Acute  Angles,  as  In  the 
Efcutcheon. 


Sa'ltish,  fomething  fait. 

Salti'sHness,  having  a  faltilh  Relilh. 

Salt-silver,  an  ancient  cuftomary  Payment  of  one 
Penny  at  the  Feftival  of  St.  Martin,  made  by  feveral  Tenant* 
to  their  Lord,  to  be  excufed  from  the  Service  of  carrying 
their  Lord’s  Salt  from  Market  to  his  Larder. 

S  alts  [  faltus ,  L.]  the  Leaping  and  Prancing  of  a  Horfe. 

Sa'ltuary  [faltuarius,  L.]  a  Forefter. 

Saltuo'se  [ J'a/tuofus ,  L.]  full  of  Forefts  or  Woods. 

Sa'ltus,  a  Foreft,  L. 

Sa'ltus  [in  Lazo]  high  or  tall  Wood,  in  diftin&ion  from 
Coppice  or  Under-wood. 

Sa'ltz  ?  [with  Cbym.]  a  Pickle  made  of  Salt,  dillolved 

Su'ltz  5  by  the  Coldnefs  or  Moifture  of  a  Cellar. 

Sa'lvableness  [of  falvus,  L.  fafe]  Capablenefs  of  being 
faved. 

Salvabi'lity  [of falvus,  L.]  in  a  Condition  to  be  faved; 
a  Polfibility  of  being  faved. 

Sa'lva  Gardia  [in  Law]  a  Security  given  by  the  King, 
to  a  Stranger,  who  is  afraid  of  being  ufed  in  a  violent  Man¬ 
ner  by  fome  of  his  Subjects,  for  feeking  his  Right  by  a 
Courle  of  Law. 

Sa'l  vace  [in  Civil- Law]  a  Recompence  allowed  to  fuch 
Perfons  as  have  -affiHed  in  faving  Merchandifes,  Ships,  £sV. 
from  perilhing -by  Wrecks,  or  by  Pyrates,  or  Enemies. 

Salva'cius  [Ant.  Deeds]  favage,  wild. 

Salvati'll-a  [of Jalus,  L.  Health]  a  famous  Branch  of 
the  cephalick  Vein,  pafiing  over  the  Metacarpus,  between  the 
Ring-Finger  and  the  little  Finger:  So  called,  becaufe  it  has 
been  a  received  Opinion,  that  the  opening  that  Vein  was  a 
Cure  for  Melancholy. 

Salva'tion,  a  being  faved  or  refeued  from  endlefs  Mife- 
ry,  and  admitted  to  a  State  Of  everlafting  Happinefs. 

Sa'l vatory  [fahatorium,  L.]  a  Surgeon’s  Box,  with 
Partitions  for  holding  feveral  Sorts  of  Salves,  Ointments, 
Balfams,  &c. 

S al u V k  1  o us  [faluber,  L.]  ivholofome,  healthful. 

Salu'brioVsne^s  ?.[  falubritas,  L.  falstbritt,  F .]  Whole- 

S  a’lu  bri  Ty  ylbmenefe,  Healthful  Fiefs. 

To  S^Lv-i  [fahrire,-L.]  to  faVeoi-’prefcrv*  ;  alfo -to  make 

"*P 


Plant 

alfo  a 
work 


Vp  a  Bufinefs,  fo  as  to  come  off  well  ;  to  accommodate  a 
Difference- 

Sa’lve  [j'cal r,  5^.]  an  Unguent  or  medicinal  Compo- 
fition  For  Plaiffers,  CSV. 

Salve,  Godfaveyou,  I  wilh  you  Health,  L. 
Salvedi'ction,  a  vvifhing  Health  to  others,  L. 

Sa'lver  [of  fauver,  F.  to  fave]  one  who  has  faved  a  Ship 
or  its  Merchandizes. 

Sa'lver,  a  Piece  of  wrought  Plate  to  fet  Glafles  ofWine, 
Cups  of  Liquor,  &e.  to  fave  a  Table-cloth,  Carpet,  &V. 

Sa'lvia  [in  Botan .]  the  Herb  Sage,  fo  called  from  its 
falutiferous  Quality,  L. 

SalviaTi,  a  Sort  of  Pear. 

Sa'lvo,  an  Exception,  a  Come-off". 

Saluta'tion,  a  Saluting,  a  Greeting  ;  the  formal  Aft  of 
flicwing  Refpeft  or  Civility,  either  in  Words,  or  by  the  Car¬ 
riage  or  Gelture  of  the  Body. 

Sa'lutary  [ falutaris ,  L.]  healthful,  wholefome. 
Sa'lutariness,  Whclefomenefs,  Healthfulnefs. 
Sa'lutary  Difeafes  [with  Phyf]  fuch  as  are  not  only  cu¬ 
rable,  but  leave  the  Conffitution  in  better  State  than  before. 

Ti  Salu'te  [ falutare ,  L.]  to  fhew  Refpeft  and  Civility, 
either  in  Words  or  Ceremonies ;  alfo  to  kifs. 

Salu'te  [ falut ,  F.]  an  outward  Mark  of  Civility,  as  a 
Bow  or  Congee  ;  alfo  a  Kifs. 

A  Salu'te  [in  Mi  lit.  Affairs ]  a  Difcharge  of  Cannon,  or 
fmall  Shot,  in  Refpeft  and  Honour  to  fome  Perfon  of  Qua¬ 
lity. 

A  Salu'te  to  Princes,  Generals,  { Ac.  is  performed  by 
bowing  the  Colours  down  to  the  Ground  at  their  Feet.  _ 
Saluti'ferousness  [of  falut  if er ,  L.]  an  Health-bringing 
Quality. 

Sa'mara  [in  Botany ]  the  Seed  of  an  Elm. 

Sama'rr,  a  Sort  of  long  Robe. 

Sambeni'to.  See  Sacco  Beneditto. 

Sa'mbucus  [in  Botan.]  the  Elder-Tree,  L. 

Sambu'cus,  an  antient  mufical  Inllrument  of  the  Wind- 
Kind,  and.  refembling  a  Flute  ;  fo  called  becaufe  probably 
made  of  the  Sampucus,  or  Elder-Tree. 

Same  [perhaps  hf  panic,  Sax.  together]  Identity. 
Sa'meness,  Identicalnefs. 

Sa'mian  Earth,  a  medicinal  Earth,  brought  from  Samos 
in  the  Indian  Sea. 

Sa'mlet,  a  young  Salmort. 

Samosete'nians  [fo  called  of  Samofetenus,  Bilhop  of  An¬ 
tioch}  an  antient  Seft  of  Anti-trinit arians. 

Sa'mfhire?  [Minfhew  fuppofes  it  to  be  derived  of  Saint 
Sa'mpire  5  Pierre.  F.  q.  d.  St.  Peter's-Herb]  a 
which  generally  grows  upon  rocky  Cliffs  in  the  Sea. 

Sa'mplar  [ exemplars ,  L.]  a  Pattern  or  Model; 

Piece  of  Canvas,  on  which  Girls  learn  to  mark,  or 
Letters  and  Figures,  with  a  Needle. 

Sa'mple  [ cxemplare ,  or  exemplum,  L  ]  fome  Part  of  a 
Commodity,  given  as  a  Pattern,  to  fhew  the  Quality  or  Con¬ 
dition  of  it. 

Sampsae'ians,  a  Seft,  neither  properly  Jczvs,  Chriflians, 
nor  Gentiles  :  They  allow  of  one  God,  and  are  ftift  Unita¬ 
rians.  i 

Sampsu'chinon  [^aisffvyjpov,  Gr.]  an  Ointment  where¬ 
in  Marjoram  is  the  chief  Ingredient. 

Sa'mfsuchum  [<rap4-VMV  of  4 -*tiv  healing  the 

Mind,  Gr.]  fweet  Marjoram. 

Sa'nable  [ fanabilis ,  L.]  curable,  that  may 
or  cured. 

Sa'n ableness,  Capablenefs  of  being  healed.. 

Sa'native  [of  fanare,  L.]  of  a  healing  Quality. 
Ss\'k\t\\z- Waters,  mineral  Waters  of  a  Kind, 
good  to  preferve  or  reftore  Health. 

Sa'nativeness  [of fanare,  L.]  an  healing  Quality. 

Sa'nce -Bell  [q.  Saint' s-Bcll,  or  the  SanBus-Bell,  formerly 
rung,  when  the  Pried  faid,  SanBus,  SanBus,  Dominus,  Deus 
Sabaotb]  a  little  Bell  in  Church-  Steeples. 

Sanctifica'tion,  a  Hallowing  or  making  holy  and 
feparate  to  God,  F.  of  L. 

Fo  Sa'nctify  [ JanBficare ,  L.]  to  make  Holy.  .  _ 
Sanctimo'nial  [fanBimonialis,  L-]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
Holinefs. 

Sa'nctimony  ?  \Janfttmonia>  Ij.j  riolinciSj  J-/C- 

Sanctimo'niousness, 3  voutnefs. 

Santimo'nious  [of  fantiimonia,  L.]  holy,  devout. 
Sa'nction,  a  decreeing,  cnafting  or  edablifliing  any  De¬ 
cree  or  Ordinance  ;  alfo  the  Decree  or  Ordinance  ltfelf ; 
the  Authority  given  to  any  judicial  Decree  or  Aft,  whereby 
it  becomes  legal  or  current. 

Sa'nctity  [ fanBitas ,  L.]  Holinefs. 

Sa'nctuary  [ fanBttariutn ,  L.]  in  antient  Times,  was  a 
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Place  privileged  by  the  Prince,  for  the  Safeguard  erf  the 
Lives  of  Men,  wrho  were  capital  Offenders.  Traitors,  Mur¬ 
derers,  &c.  were  protefted  in  thefe  Sanctuaries,  if  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  Fault  in  forty  Days,  and  confented  to 
Banifhment ;  but  after  forty  Days  no  Man  might  relieve 
them.  Of  theie  Sanftuaries,  there  were  many  in  England. 
Sa'nctum  fanBorum,  i.  e.  the  Holy  of  Holies,/,. 

Sand  [Pan’o,  Sax,  and  Dan.\  a  fine  hard  gravelly  Earth. 

SAND-/?tfg\r,  arc  Bags 
containing  about  a  cubi¬ 
cal  Foot  of  Earth  ;  they 
are  ufed  for  railing  Pa¬ 
rapets  in  liafle,  or  to 
repair  what  is  beaten 
down ;  they  are  of  ufe  when  the  Ground  is  rocky,  and  af¬ 
fords  no  Earth  to  carry  on  their  Approaches,  becaufe  they 
can  be  eaffly  brought  from  far  off,  and  removed  at  will.  The 
fmaller  Sand-bags  hold  about  half  a  cubical  Foot  of  Earthy 
and  ferve  to  be  placed  upon  the  fuperior  Talus  of  the  Para¬ 
pet,  to  cover  thofe  that  are  behind,  who  fire  through  the 
Ernbrafures  or  Intervals  which  are  left  betwixt  them. 

Sa'nd-R/zW,  purblind,  or  near-fighted. 

Sa'ndy,  [Eanbi5>  Sax.]  having  Sand,  or  made  of  Sand. 

Sa'ndi ness  [of  6>n'oineyye,  &zv.]  Fulnefs  of  Sand. 

Sa'ndal  [fandalium,  L.j  a  Sort  of  Slipper  or  Shoe  for 
the  Foot,  confiffing  of  a  Sole,  with  a  Hollow  at  one  End  to 
embrace  the  Ancle. 

Sa'ndal,  a  Kind  of  Wood  brought  from  India. 

Sa'ndarack,  a  Mineral  of  a  brightred  Colour,  not  much 
unlike  to  red  Arfenick  ;  alfo  a  white  Gum  oozing  out  of  the 
Juniper-Tree. 

Sa'ndarach,  is  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  Natural 
is  found  in  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  the  Artificial  is  made 
of  Orpiment,  put  into  an  Earthen-pot,  clofe  flopped,  and 
baked  five  Hours  in  a  Furnace. 

Sa'nd -Eels,  Eels  which  lie  in  the  Sand. 

Sa'nders,  a  precious  Kind  of  Indian  Wood,  of  which 
there  are  three  Sorts,  red,  yellow,  and  white. 

Sa'ndever  \_fuin  de  verre,  F.  i.  e.  the  Greafc  of  Glafs] 
the  Drofs  of  Glafs,  or  the  Scum  that  arifes  from  the  Allies 
of  the  Herb  Kali. 

Sa'nd -Gavel  [in  Redley  in  Gloucellerfhire]  a  Duty  paid  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manour,  by  his  Tenants,  for  Liberty  to 
dig  up  Sand  for  their  Ufe.  ( 

Sa'ndling,  a  Sea-Fifli.  -  • 

Sane  [  fanus ,  L.]  found,  whole ;  in  his  Senfes  or  right 
Mind. 

Sa'neness  [  fanitas ,  L.]  Soundnefs  of  Health. 

Sa'ndyx,  a  red  or  purple  Colour,  made  of  Cerus  and 
Ruddle  burnt  together ;  red  Arfenick,  alfo  a  Shrub  bearing  a 
Flower  of  a  fcarlet  Colour. 

Sa'nciack,  a  Governor  of  a  City  or  Country  in  the 
Turkifh  Dominions ;  next  in  Dignity  to  a  Beglerbeg. 

Sa'nglant,  bloody,  F. 

Sancli'er  [with  Hunters ]  a  wild  Boar  of  four  Years  old. 

Sanguifica'tion  [with  Phyficians ]  the  Converfion  or 
turning  of  Chyle  into  Blood,  which  is  performed  (not  as  the 
Antients  imagined  in  fome  peculiar  Part  of  the  Body,  as  the 
Heart,  Liver,  tsc.  but )  in  all  the  Parts  of  it. 

To  Sa'nguify  [fanguficare,  L.]  to  make  Blood. 

Sangui'fluous  [  fangufiuus,  L.]  flowing  with  Blood. 
Sa'ncuinariness,  blood-thirftinefs,  cruelty. 
Sa'nguinary  [ fanguinarius ,  L.]  that  delights  inlhedding 
Blood ;  Blood-thiritv,  Cruel. 

Sa'nguine  [ fanguineus ,  L.]  full  or  abounding  with  Blood; 
a  being  of  a  Complexion,  where  that  Humour  is  predo¬ 
minant. 

Sa'nguine -Stone,  a  Blood-ftone;  aKindof  Jafper,  brought 
from  Nezo-Spain,  of  a  dark -brown  Colour,  marked  with 
Spots  of  a  Blood-red,  ufed  for  flopping  Blood. 

Sa'nguine  [in  Heraldry ]  is  exprefs’d  in  en¬ 
graving  by  Lines  hatch’d  crols  one  another  dia¬ 
gonally,  both  dexter  and  finilter,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Sa'nguinem  redimere  [old  Records']  to  redeem 
the  Blood,  i.  e.  to  pay  the  Mercheta  Mali  cram, 
or  accuftom’d  Fine,  for  Leave  to  fervile  Tenants  to  difpofe 
of  their  Daughters  in  Marriage,  L. 

Sanguiso'rba  [with  Botanifls ]  the  Herb  Pimpernel,  L. 
Sa'nguis  Draconic,  i.  e.  Dragon's-Blood,  the  Guinot  the 
Dragon  Tree,  L. 

Sa'nguis  Blood,  [Anat  ]  a  red,  florid  Humour,  contain¬ 
ed  in  theVeins  and  Arteries,  fo  as  to  give  Nourishment,  Lite, 
and  Strength  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Sa'ngu  is  [in  our  antient  Cufloms]  a  Right  or  Power,  which 
the  chief  Lord  of  the  Fee  had  to  determine  in  Caufes  where 
Blood  was  fired. 
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Sa^nguis  ealcetus[y\\ih.  Cbymijfs ]  a  Term  apply’d  to  what¬ 
soever  is  of  a  Tafte,  as  quick  and  tart  as  Calx ,  L. 

Sa'nhedrin  [snniD,  Heb.  of  ?Zvi/iJiej*v>  Gr.]  the  fu- 
preme  Council  among  the  antient  Jews,  or  the  Court  of  Ju¬ 
dicature  of  their  Republic!:}  wherein  were  difpatch’d  all  the 
great  Affairs  both  of  their  Religion  and  Policy.  This  con- 
Jifted  of  the  High-Pneft,  and  70  Seniors  or  Elders. 

Sa'nicle  [fanicuta,  L.J  the  Herb  Self-heal,  L. 

Sa'nies  [in  Phyfick]  a  thin  ferous  Matter  ifluing  out  of 
Wounds  and  Ulcers,  L. 

Sanio'des  7  [°f  (TAvii'%  ,  Gen.  of  CdtJtf,  Gr.  a  Table] 

Sanido'des5  a  Difeafe  when  the  Brealt  is  flraitcned  and 
flattened  like  a  Table. 

Sans  without,  F.  as  fans  Ceremonie,  F.  t.  e.  without  Cere¬ 
mony  or  Complement. 

To  Sa'nter  7  [prob.  of  fanfta  terra,  L.  i.  e.  the  Ho!y- 

To  Saunter  5  Land,  becaufe  in  antient  Times,  when 
there  were  frequent  Expeditions  to  the  Holy-Land,  many 
idle  Perfons  fauntred  about  from  Place  to  Place,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  that  they  had  taken  the  Crofs  upon  them,  or  intended 
fo  to  do,  and  go  thither]  to  wander  or  rove  up  and  down. 

Sa’ntalum,  a  hard,  heavy,  odoriferous,  medicinal  Wood 
brought  from  the  Eaf -Indies,  the  Wood  of  the  Tree  Saun¬ 
ders,  L. 

Santo'nica  [with  Botanifs]  a  Sort  of  Wormwood,  L. 

Santo'nica  [fo  called  of  the  Santones  in  France']  a  Kind 
of  Wormwood. 

Santerna,  artificial  Borax  or  gold  Sodder,  L. 

Sap  [yaspe,  Sax.]  the  Juice  of  Trees,  which,  rifing  up 
from  the  Root,  runs  to  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  ferves 
for  their  Nourifhment ;  alfo  the  foftefl  and  whiteft  Part  of 
Timber,  Du. 

Green  Sap,  the  thickened  Juice  of  the  Rhamnus,  or  Buck. 
ihorn-Bmy. 

To  Sap  1[faper,  F.]  to  undermine  or  dig  into  the 

To  Sape_5  Ground;  alfo  to  cut  open. 

Sap  Iffape,  F.]  a  digging  with  Pick-axes,  Shovels, 

A  Sate  3  and  other  fuch  Tools  at  the  Foot  of  a  Wall,  or 
any  Building,  to  undermine  and  overthrow  it.  Or, 

^Sap,  is  the  digging  deep  under  theEarth,  in  finkinglower 
by  Degrees,  to  pafs  under  the  Glacis,  and  open  a  Way  to 
come  under  Cover  to  the  PafTage  of  the  Moat.  After  they 
have  overcome  all  the  Obftacles  which  the  Befieged  have  op- 
pofed  to  hinder  the  Advancement  of  their  Approaches,  and 
that,  notwithftanding  their  frequent  Sallies,  they  are  at  laft 
got  near  the  Foot  of  the  Glads,  the  Trench  is  carried  diredt- 
ly  forwards,  the  Work-men  covering  themfelves  the  belt  way 
they  can,  with  Blinds,  Wool-packs,  Sand-bags,  or  Mantelets 
upon  Wheels ;  when  they  are  got  to  the  Foot  of  the  Glacis, 
they  make  Epaulments  or  Traverfes  on  each  Side,  to  lodge  a 
good  Body  of  Men.  The  Sap  is  made  five  or  fix  Fathom 
from  the  Saliant  Angle  of  the  Glacis,  where  the  Men  are 
only  cover’d  fide-ways  •,  wherefore  they  lay  Planks  over-head, 
with  Hurdles,  and  Earth  above  them.  Having  by  this  means 
obliged  the  Enemy  to  quit  the  Covert-Way,  the  Pioneers, 
With  Mantelets,  Wool-packs,  or  S and- bags,  make  immediate¬ 
ly  a  Lodgment,  covering  themfelves  the  moft  advantageoufly 
they  can  from  the  Fire  of  the  oppofite  Baflion. 

Sa'pa  [in  Medicine ]  an  old  Form,  like  Rob,  which  is  a 
Juice  boiled  up  to  fome  Confidence,  as  that  of  Grapes  efpe- 
cially.  1 

Sa'pe  Sapient iA  [in  Cbymif]  common  Salt,  L. 

Saphae'na  [prob.  of  [NSD,  Arab,  or  of  trettpjjf,  Gr.  ea- 
ly  to  be  feen]  the  crural  Vein,  a  Vein  which  delcends  under 
the  Skin  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  and  turns  towards  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Foot,  where  it  fends  forth  feveral  Branches. 

Saphe't a  [in  Architect. the  Board  over  the  Top  of  a 
Window,  placed  parallel  and  oppofite  to  the  Window-board 
at  the  Bottom. 

Sapphi  re  [ Sapphirus ,  L.  Gr.]  a  Gem  or 

precious  Stone,  of  a  beautiful  azure,  or  Sky-blue  Colour, 
tranfparent  and  glittering  with  golden  Sparkles. 

SappeiTre  [in  Herald.']  the  blue  Colour  in  the  Coats  of 
Noblemen,  anfweringto  the  Jupiter  in  the  Coats  of  Sove¬ 
reign  Princes,  and  Azure  in  thofe  of  the  Gentry. 

Sa'pid  [  fapidtts ,  L.]  reliffning,  favoury. 

Sa  pidness  [of  fapidus,  L.]  Savourinels. 

Sa'pphire  ^j,  a  certain  precious  Stone,  between  blue 
and  red,  and  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  Ruby,whofe  Colour 
is  not  yet  perfectly  formed. 

Sa'pphic  [in  Poetry]  a  Kind  of  Greek  and  Latin  Verfe  ; 

0  called  of  Sappho,  a  famous  Poetefs  of  Mytelene,  the  I11- 
ventresof  lt)  confiding  of  n  Syllables  or  5  Feet,  of  which 

md  Se  \h°T 1  nlld  ?th  ^  Tro.cbeei ’  the  fecond  a  Spondee, 
c  I)tI  ,lr  a  -As  Sedibus  gaudens  variis  dolifque. 

bAPHA  TUM  [with  Surgeons]  a  dry  Scurf  on  the  Head,  L. 
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Sapiivr  [in  Herald.]  is  ufed  by  thofe  that  blazon  Coat- 
Armour  by  precious  Stones  for  A%ure. 

Sapienti'potent  [ fapientipotens ,  L.]  mighty  in  Wifdom, 
Dentes  Sapie'ntiea,  Teeth,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  do 
not  appear  till  Perfons  are  come  to  Years  of  Difcretion. 

Sapie'ntial,  an  Epithet  ufed  of  certain  Books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  calculated  for  our  Indruftion  and  Improvement,  in 
Prudence  or  moral  Wifdom,  as  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Eccle - 
JiaJles  Ecclejiaflicus,  the  Pfalms,  and  Book  of  Job. 

Sa'pless  [of  Sacpeley,  Sax.]  without  Sap. 
Sa'plessness,  having  no  Sap,  wanting  Sap. 

Sa'plinc,  a  young  Tree  full  of  Sap. 

Sapova'ria  [with  Botanifls]  the  Herb  Sope-wort,  L. 
Sapo  sa'pientiea  [with  Cbymifis]  i.  e.  the  Soap  of  Wif¬ 
dom,  i.  e.  common  Salt,  L. 

Sapori'ferous  [  faporifer ,  L.]  caufing  a  Savour. 
Sa'porated  [ faporatus ,  L.]  made  favoury. 

Sa'por  [in  Botan.  Writers]  the  Tade,  fapore,  with  the 
Tade,  L. 

Sapori'fick  [of  faporifeus,  L.]  caufing  Savour,  Relifli 
or  Tade. 

Sapori'fick  Particles  [in  Phyfick]  are  fuch,  as  by  their  Ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Tongue,  occafion  that  Senfe  we  call  Savour  or 
Tade. 

^Sapori'fickness  [of  faporifeus,  L.]  a  Tade-caufing  Qua- 

Sa'porous  [ faporus ,  L.]  favoury,  relifhing. 

Sa'porous  Bodies  [in  Phyfcks]  are  fuch  as  are  capable  of 
yielding  fome  kind  of  Tade,  when  touch’d  with  the  Tongue. 
Sa'porousness  [of  faporus,  L.]  Savourinefs. 

Sa'ppiness  [Saepcncyye,  Sax.]  the  having  Sap. 

Sa'ppinc  [o k  faper,  F.]  undermining. 

Sapping  [in  Miht.  Art.]  a  working  under  Ground  to 
gain  the  Defcent  of  a  Ditch,  Counterfcarp,  &c.  and  the  at¬ 
tacking  of  a  Place.  It  is  performed  by  digging  a  deep  Ditch, 
descending  by  Steps  from  top  to  bottom  under  a  Corridor,  car¬ 
rying  it  as  far  as  the  Bottom  of  the  Ditch,  when  that  is 
dry,  or  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  when  wet. 

Sa'ppy  [Sapic,  &ix\]  having  Sap. 

Sa'raband  [ farabande ,  F.]  a  mufical  Compofition  al- 

^a>AVn-tnple  time.’  and  is  in  rcaIity  no  more  than  a  Minuet, 
the  Motions  of  which  are  flow  and  ferious. 

Sa'raband,  a  Dance  to  the  fame  Meafure  which  ufually 
terminates  when  the  Hand  rifes,  whereby  it  is  diflinguilhed 
from  a  Courant,  which  ufually  ends  when  the  Hand  that  beats 
I  ime  falls;  and  is  otherwife  much  the  fame  as  a  Minuet. 
Sarace'nica  [with  Botanifs]  a  Sort  of  Birth-Wort,  L. 

Sa  rcasm  [  farcafmus,  L.  Gr.]  a  biting  or 

nipping  Jelt,  a  bitter  Scoff  or  Taunt,  or  a  keen  Irony,  where¬ 
by  the  Orator  feoffs  and  infults  his  Adverfary. 

Sarca'stical,  fcoffing,  biting,  fatyrical,  done  by  way 
of  Sarcafm.  1 

/-StRcCAffiTICArNEf  Cof  forcafmicus,  L.  of  aA^Kctcsuiu 
Or.]  ScofHngnefs,  Satyricalnefs. 

Sa'rcel  [with  Falconers]  the  Pinion  of  a  Hawk’s  Wing. 
Sarcenet  [ faracinetto ,  Ital.  prob.  a.  Saracen's  Silk]°a 
Sort  of  think  Silk  for  Women’s  Hoods,  £gV. 

Sa  rcling  time  [cf  farcler,  F.  to  rake  or  weed]  is  the 
Time  when  Husbandmen  weed  the  Corn. 

Sarcoce'le  [erafxoJojAw  of  trig,  Flefli,  and  »  a  Tu¬ 
mour,  Gr.]  a  Rupture  or  flefliy  Excrefcence  very  hard,  ri- 
nng  by  little  and  little,  about  the  Tefticle  or  inner  Membrane 
of  the  Scrotum,  L. 

Sarcoco'lla  [of  and  ko\Ka,  Gr.  Glue]  a  Gum 
oozing  out  of  a'Thorny-Tree  in  Perfa  or  India. 

Sa  rcoe  piplo'oce'le  [of <rctf§,  ‘nriorKoov  andx^AU,  Gr.] 
a  carneous,  omental,  flefliy  Rupture. 

Sarco'logy  [  Zfltf/CoAojice,  Gr,  ]  a  Difcourfe  on  the 
Tlefh,  or  the  foft  Parts  of  a  human  Body. 

Sa  rcoma  [i rclgKufMi,  Gr.]  a  fleihy  Excrefcence,  or 
ump  growing  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  efpecially  in  the 
JNoftrils. 

Sarco'mphaeum  of  <r«'?£  and  Z^uKof, 

t-rr.J  a  fiefhy  Excrefcence,  or  bunching  out  in  the  Navel 
Sarcophagus  l[<rctSKo,pcly@-  of  rolg  and  ^,V, 
Sarcophagum  5  Gr.  to  eat]  a  Tomb-ltone  or  Coffin, 
made  of  a  Stone,  fo  caJled,  becaule  it  would  confume  a  dead 
Body  m  40  Days,  and  therefore  the  Antients  laid  in  them 
thofe  Bodies  they  had  not  a  Alind  to  burn. 

Sa  rcosis  [  ffctfuarii,  Gr.  ]  the  Faculty  of  breeding 
Flefh. 

Sarco  ticks  [ AafHOTiKcLt  Gr.]  Remedies  proper  to  fill 
up  Wounds  and  Ulcers  with  new  Flefli. 

Sa  rcul  a'tion,  a  Weeding,  or  plucking  up  of  Weeds,  I. 
Sarculutu'r a  [in  old  Writ.]  the.  Weeding  of  Corn. 

Sa'rda 


Sa'rda  Oat'fota,  Gr.]  a-  precious  Stone  of  die  Colour  of 
Flefh,  half  tranlparent. 

Sardacha'tes  [a ct pJ'da!clT its,  Gr.]‘a  Kind  of  Agate  of  a 
cornelian  Colour. 

Sa'rdius  lapis,  a  Sort  of  Onyx  Stone  of  a  black  Colour 
called  a  Carneol. 

Sa'rdoin,  the  laps  Stir  dim. 

Sardo’njan  ?[fo  named  of  the  Ifland  Sardinia] 

Sardo  nick  £  *  5  an- involuntary  ffiew  of  Laughter, 

faid  to  be  caufed  by  a  convulfive  Diftortion  of  the  Muffles  of 
the  Mouth;  likewife  by  eating  a  venemous  Herb  grow¬ 
ing  there  ;  this  Laughter  is,  immoderate  and  deadly. 

Sardonyx  [oufj'ovvf',  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone,  partly 
qf  the  Colour  of  a  Man’s  Nail,  and  partly  of  the  Colour  of 
a. cornelian  Stone. 

Sardonyx  [with  Heralds']  the  murry  Colour,  in  the  Coats 
of  Noblemen. 

A  Sark  [jrtyjik,  Sax,]  a  Shirk*  a  large  Sea-fifh,  which 
will  bite  oft  a  Man’s  Leg. 

Sarke  llus  [old  Reel]  a  Kind  of  unlajwful  Net  or  Engine 
for  deltroying  Fifh, 

Sarme'ntous  [ farmentofus ,  L.]  full  of  Twigs  or  Suckers. 

Sa  p.plar  of  If  ool  [ferpiliere,  F.]  half  a  Sack,  containing 
40  Tods  ;  a  Pocket  in  Scotland. 

_  Sa rfliLr  [of ferpillierc,  F.]  aPiece  of  Canvas  for  wrap¬ 
ping  up  Wares;  a  Packing-Cloth. 

Sarrasi'ne  [in  Fortif]  a  Sort  of  Port-Cullice,  otherwife 
called  an  Herfe,  which  is  hung  with  a  Cord  over  the  Gate  of 
a  Town  or  Fortrefs,  and  let  down  in  Cafe  of  a  Surprize. 

Sars  aper  i'll  a  [in  Medicine ]  a  Plant  growing  \n  Ame¬ 
rica,  a  Sudorifick  of  great  Efficacy  in  feveral  Diftempers. 

Sa'rsenet.  See  Sarcenet. 

A  Sarse,  a  Sort  of  fine  Lawn-Sieve. 

‘To  Sarse  [  faffer ,  F.]  to  fift  through  a  Sarfe. 

Sart  [in  Agriculture ]  a  Piece  of  Wood-Land  turned  into 
Arable. 

Sarto'rius  Mufculus  [with  Anat.]  the  Taylor’s  Mufcle, 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  throw  one  Leg  acrofs  the 
other. 

To  Sarve  a  Rope  [in Sea  Language ]  is  to  lay  on  Sinnet, 
Yarn,  Canvas,  (Ac. 

Sash -Windows  [prob.  of  chaffs,  F.  a  Frame]  a  Window  of 
wooden  Work  with  large  Squares. 

Sash  [perhaps  of  Sejfa,  Ital.]  a  Sort  of  Girdle  for  tying 
Night-Gowns,  (Ac.  alio  an  Ornament  worn  by  military 
Officers. 

Sashoo'ns,  Leathers  put  about  the  Small  of  the  Leg  un¬ 
der  a  Boot,  to  prevent  it  from  wrinkling.  (Ac. 

Sa'ssafras?  [  faxifraga,  L.  q.  d.  the  breaking  Stone]  a 

Sa'xafras  ^yellow,  odoriferous  Wood,  of  a  brisk  aro- 
matick  Scent,  iomewhat  refembling  Fennel,  brought  from 
Florida  in  America. 

Sa'sse,  a  Sluice  or  Lock,  efpecially  in  an  artificial  River, 
or  one  that  is  cut,  with  Floodgates,  to  fhut  up  or  let  out 
Water,  for  the  better  Paffage  of  Barges,  Boats,  (Ac.  Du. 

Sa'tan  ,  Heb.  i.  e.  an  Adverfary]  the  Devil. 

Sata'nicaL,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Satan,  devilifh. 

Sata'nicalness  [of  Satan ]  Devilifhnefs. 

Sa'tchel  [face ulus,  L.  (at  feel,  Teut.  ]  a  little  Bag  or 
Sack. 

Sate  lute  Inflrument  [with  Mathemat- ]  an  Infirument 
invented  by  Mr.  Romer,  Mathematician  to  the  King  of 
France ;  to  affift  in  finding  the  Longitude  both  by  Sea  or 
Land,  by  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  may  be  added  to  a 
Watch. 

Sate'llite  Guard,  a  Perfon  who  attends  on  another,  ei¬ 
ther  for  his  Safety,  or  to  be  ready  to  execute  his  Pleafure. 

Satellites,  Life-Guards,  or  Officers  attending  on  a 
King  or  Prince,  F.  of  L. 

Sate'llites  [  with  Aflron.  ]  certain  fecondary  Planets 
moving  round  the  other  Planets,  as  the  Moon  does  round  the 
Earth,  thus  named,  becaufe  they  are  always  found  attending 
them  from  rifing  to  fetting,  and  making  the  Tour  of  the 
Sun  together  with  them. 

Jupiter's  Sate'llites  [  Afron.  ]  four  little  wandering 
Stars  or  Moons,  which  move  round  Jupiter's  Body,  as  that 
Planet  does  round  about  the  Sun,  firit  difovered  by  Galilao, 
by  the  Help  of  a  Telefcope. 

Saturn's  Sate'llites  [Afron.]  five  little  Stars  revolving 
about  the  Body  of  the  Planet  Saturn,  in  the  like  Manner  dif- 
covered  by  M.  CaJJini,  in  the  Year  1684. 

To  Sa'tiate  [fatiare,  L.]  to  fatisfv,  to  cloy  or  glut. 

Sati'ety  [fatietas,  L.]  Fulnefs,  Glut,  Surfeit. 

Satisfa'ction,  a  being  fatisfied,  Content,  Pleafure;  alfo 
Payment,  a  making  Amends,  Rccompence  ;  alfo  a  Reparation 
of  Damage. 


Satisfa'ctory  [ fatisfaBoire ,  F.]  fufficient  to  fatisfv, 
or  give  Satisfaction. 

To  Sa'tisfy  [fatisfacere,  L.]  to  fill  with  Meat ;  alfo  to 
humpur,  content,  or  pleafe ;  alio  to  convince  ;  alfo  to  dif- 
charge  a  Debt. 

Sa  rivus,  a,  um,  [in  Satan.  Writers]  which  is  fown  in 
Crardens  or  Fields,  L. 

Sa'tten?  [Jattina,  Ital.  fatin,  F.]  a  fort  of  fine,  gloffiy 

Sa  ttin5  bilk.  1 

Sa'ttinet,  a  flight,  thin  Sattin. 

Sa'trapa  [a-ctTfaVuj,  Gr.]  a  Peer  of  a  Realm  ;  the  chief 
Hovernour  of  a  Province  in  Perfsa. 

Sa'trapy  [fatrapia,  L.  (TrtTfaTsLt,  Gr.  ]  the  Jurifdic- 
tion  or  Government  of  a  Province  ;•  of  a  Lord- Lieutenant  or 
1  refident  of  a  Country. 

Satura'ntia  [with  Phyf  ]  Medicines  which  qualify 
inarp  Humours,  fometimes  called  Abforbents. 

Sa'tur  ate  [in  Bo  tan.  Writers]  deeply,  as  to  Colour,  L. 

Sa'turatius,  more  deeply,  L. 

Sa'tur  day  [Se?.teJibC£,  of  Seamen,  Saturn,  and  ‘Ox'z, 
Sax.  a  Day]  the  7th  Day  of  the  Week,  fo  called  of  an  Idol 
worfhipped  by  the  antient  Saxons. 


Sa 


turday 


c  c  rr,.  sl0p  tin  the  Northern  Parts  of  England]  a 
Space  of  Lime  of  old,  in  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  fifli  for 
Salmon. 

Sature'ia  [iii  toj]  the  Herb  Savoury,  L. 

Satu'rity  [faturitas,  L.]  Fulnefs,  Excefs,  Glut. 

Sa  turn  [Saturnus,  L.  or  Saturn,  of  fatus  fown,  becaufe 
he  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  Agriculture,  according  to 
Varro  ;]  according  to  the  Poets,  was  the  Son  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  which  Ccelus  having  caff  his  Sons  the  Cyclops  into  Hell, 
Saturn  in  Revenge,  with  his  Scythe,  cut  off  his  Privities,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  Power  of  begetting.  What  he  had  taken 
from  him,  he  enft  into  the  Sea,  where,  by  a  continual  Agi¬ 
tation  of  the  Waves,  it  found  a  favourable  Womb  among 
the  Froth,  and  thence  the  Goddefs  Venus  was  produc’d. 

Saturn  had  an  elder  Brother  named  Titan,  to  whom  the 
Kingdom  of  the  World  did  of  Right  belong  ;  but  he,  by  the 
Perfuafions  of  his  Mother  Vefla  and  his  Sifter  Cybele,  reiign’d 
the  Scepter  to  Saturn  for  his  Life,  upon  Condition  that3  he 
fhould  not  fufter  any  of  the  Male-Children  to  live,  that  the 
Empire  of  the  World  might  devolve  to  his  Pofterity  after  the 
Death  of  Saturn. 


For  this  Reafon,  Saturn  is  faid  to  have  devoured  his  Male- 
Children;  but  his  Wife  Cybele  faved  Jupiter  and  Juno,  by 
conveying  them  away,  and  Neptune  and  Pluto,  who  were 
privately  nouriffi’d  by  their  Mother,  and  fent  him  a  Stone 
wrapp’d  in  Swaddling-Clouts  inftead  of  a  Child,  which  he 
greedily^  devoured  in  the  dark.  But  Apollodorus  fays,  that  he 
did  fwaliow  Neptune  and  Pluto-,  and  that,  when  Jupiter  was 
of  Age,  he  married  Metis,  the  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 
gave  a  Drink  to  Saturn  that  made  him  vomit  them  up ; 
whereupon  Titan,  feeing  his  Expectations  fruftrated,  made 
War  upon  Saturn  with  the  Affiftance  of  his  Sens,  and  having 
vanquifh’d  him,  clapp’d  him  up  into  Prifon,  and  there  kept 
him,  till  his  Son  Jupiter  became  of  Age,  and  deliver’d  him 
thence.  But  Saturn  having  learn’d  by  fome  Oracle,  that  one 
of  his  Sons  fhould  take  his  Scepter  and  Kingdom  from  him, 
refolv’d  to  lay  Snares  to  deftroy  his  Son  Jupiter ;  but  he, 
taking  Arms  againft  his  Father,  caft  him  out  of  his  Kingdom 
and  Empire  of  Heaven;  whereupon  Saturn  retired  to  Italy 
to  hide  himfelf,  which  was  thence  call’d  Laiium  a  latendo. 
(Bochartus  applies  this  Story  to  Nimrod's  Ufurpation  of  the 
lupreme  Power.)  Janus,  the  King  of  Italy,  is  laid  to  have 
received  Saturn  with  all  Civility  and  RefpeCt. 

Saturn  is  faid  to  have  brought  upon  the  Earth  the  Golden 
Age,  when  the  Ground  yielded  all  Sorts  of  Fru  ts,  without 
Labour  and  Tillage,  when  Aflrcea  or  Juftice  manag’d  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Men,  and  they  liv’d  together  in  a  perfect  Love  and 
Amity.  The  four  Ages  mention’d  by  the  Poets  were  the 
Golden  under  Saturn,  or  Noah  ;  the  Silver  under  Jupiter,  or 
the  Pofterity  of  Noah ;  the  Brazen  under  Nimrod ;  and  the 
Iron,  which  yet  continues. 

The  learned  Bochartus  endeavours  to  prove  that  Saturn  is 
Noah,  and  that  all  the  Fables  of  him  are  Delineations  of  his 
true  Pliftory  ;  The  three  Sons  of  Saturn,  that  divided  the 
Empire  between  them,  are  equal  to  the  three  Sons  of  Noah-,- 
the  youngeft  Ham,  he  proves  to  be  Jupiter,  Japbct,  to  be 
Neptune,  and  Shem  to  be  Pluto  ;  and  that  their  different  Go¬ 
vernments  have  a  Relation  to  the  Places  they  have  inhabited. 
And  that  Ham  going  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  being  hot  Places, 
is  faid  to  have  poffeffed  Heaven  ;  and  that  Japhet  going  into 
Europe,  and  the  Ifands,  they  feigned  him  God  of  the  Sea, 
or  Neptune;  and  that  Shem  being  remarkable  for  his  Pietv, 
his  profane  Brethren,  by  Way  of  Derifion  made  him  the 
God  of  Hell  or  Pluto. 


Cuat- 


Gualtruchitts  fays,  that  Saturn,  or  Time,  is  reprefented  as  an 
old  Senior,  with  Wings  upon  his  Shoulders,  and  a  Scythe  in 
fiis  kand,  as  cutting  down  all  before  him ;  and  that  he  is 
reprefented  as  fwallowing  hisown  Children  with  hard  Stones, 
becaufe  Time  eats  and  confumes  the  moft  durable  Subftances. 

The  Antients  painted  Saturn  with  fix  Wings,  to  intimate 
the  Swiftnefs  of  Time,  and  Feet  of  Wool,  or,  as  others  fay, 
ivilh  the  Gout,  holding  in  his  Hand  a  Serpent  biting  his 
Tail,  with  a  Sickle  and  an  old  Garment  hanging  upon  him. 

The  Romans  depofited  under  his  Protection  and  in  his 
Temple  their  Treafure,  becaufe  in  his  Reign,  i.  e.  in  the 
Golden  Age,  there  was  no  Theft  or  Robbeiy  committed  ; 
tmd  there  they  laid  up  the  Rolls  of  the  Names  of  the  Roman 
People,  which  were  made  of  the  Skins  of  Elephants. 

Saturn  [in  Blazonry']  in  the  Arms  of  fovereign  Princes, 
is  iis*d  initead  of  Sable  and  Black,  in  thofe  of  Gentlemen, 
and  Diamond  in  the  Efcutcheons  of  Noblemen. 

Saturn  [with  AJlrolog. ]  is  accounted  an  Enemy  to  the 
Nature  of  Alan,  and  all  living  Creatures,  and  thence  by 
them  called  the  greater  ill  Fortune. 

Saturn  [with  AJlronb]  is  the  higheft  of  all  the  Planets, 
but  the  flowed:  in  Motion  ;  and  fome  reckon  it  71,  others 
fc)i  times  bigger  than  the  Earth. 

Saturn  [with  Alchymijls ]  Lead. 

Satu'rnia  [in  Chiromancy]  the  Line  which  goes  through 
the  Middle  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  to  the  Root  of  the 
middle  Finger,  call’d  the  Line  of  Saturn. 

Saturna'lia,  were  feftival  Days  obferv’d  in  December  in 
Honour  of  Saturn  j  and,  as  Bochartus  is  of  Opinion,  took 
their  Original  from  Noah's  Drunkennefs.  Thefe  were  Times 
of  all  Debauchery  and  Licentioufnefs,  Servants  taking  upon 
them  to  command  their  Mailers,  and  Slaves  to  be  unruly, 
without  Fear  of  Punilhment. 

ThePrieltsof  Saturn  were  initiated  in  fcarlet  Robes,  to 
exprefs  their  Bloody-mindednefs,  and  offered  to  him  young 
Infants  in  Sacrifice,  for  which  Inhumanity  they  were  all  cru¬ 
cified  under  Tiberius  Cafar.  And  the  Carthaginians  like- 
wife  did  every  Year  offer  to  him  human  Sacrifices,  which 
was  the  Subject  of  an  Embaffy  from  Rome  ;  for  tho’  the  Ro¬ 
mans  did  mightily  honour  and  efteem  Saturn,  yet  they  did 
not  approve  that  Aleft  fhoiild  be  offered  to  him.  But  they 
fhew’d  him  this  particular  Refpeft,  that  they  caufed  Torches 
and  Tapers  to  be  burning  continually  upon  his  Altars. 

Saturn  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  fame  With  Moloch  of  the  Ifrae- 
lites.  It  is  derived  of  T?Oa  King.  And  Kings,  and 
powerful  Men,  were  called  Satnrni  by  the  Heathens. 

Saturni'nians  [of  Saturnus,  a  Difciple  of  Menander]  a 
Soft,  a  Sort  of  Gnollicks. 

Satu'rnine,  of  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Planet  Saturn  ;  alfo  barren;  alfo  dull,  heavy,  melancholy. 

V Satu'rnine  Perfon,  one  of  a  fullen  melancholy  Com¬ 
plexion,  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  Predominancy  of  Saturn. 

Saturni'ness  [of  Saturn]  Dulnefs,  Slownefs. 

Sa'tyr  [fatyra,  h.fatyre,  F.  <rd.7 t/f©-,  Gr.]  an  inveflive 
Poem,  that  inveighs lharply  againll  Vice  and  vicious  Perfons, 
all  Alanner  of  Difcourfe,  wherein  any  Perfon  is  comprehend¬ 
ed;  but  commonly  taken  for -a.  Poem  that  lharply  and  witti¬ 
ly  rebukes  Vice  and  reflefls  on  'vicious  Perfons :  A  Lam¬ 
poon.  That  Satyr  be  juft,  it  ought  to  be  general ;  or  if  it 
be  of  general  Ufe,  it  ought  to  be  true,  or  elfc  it  will  be  a 
Libel,  and  accountable  to  the  Law  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
ftrong,  to  ftrike  powerfully,  and  the  Style  and  Manner  mull 
be  manly  and  imooth. 

Satyrs  [<ul tv<;oi,  Gr.]  Fabulous  Demi-Gods,  who  with 
the  Fauns  and  Silvans  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  Groves 
under  the  Dircdlion  of  Pan.  1'hey  are  reprefented  in  Paint¬ 
ing,  as  half  Bealls,  half  Men,  having  Horns  on  their  Heads, 
and  Feet  like  Goats. 

Satyri'asis  [trctjvela.inf,  Gr.]  the  luftlcfs  Extenfion  of 
the  Yard  ;  alfo  the  immoderate  Defire  of  Venery  ;  it  is  alfo 
fometimes  taken  for  the  Lcprofy,  becaufe  that  Difeafe  makes 
the  Skin  rough,  like  that  of  a  Satyr  ;  alfo  a  Swelling  of  the 
Glandules  behind  the  Ears. 

Satyria'smus,  the  fame  as  fatyriafis,  L. 

Saty'rical  [  fatyricus ,  L.  cmjueoKls,  Gr.]  of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Satyr  ;  fevere,  fharp,  biting,  cenforious. 

Saty'ricalness,  Bitingnels  in  Speech,  Invedlivenefs. 

Sat  y'rist  [calveaMG  Gr.]  a  Writer  of  Satyrs,  or  Lam¬ 
poons. 

To  Satyrize  [fatyrizer,  F.]  to  reprehend  or  rally  af¬ 
ter  a  fatyrical  Manner,  to  lampoon. 

Saty'rion  [W]veiov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Stander-grafs,  Rag¬ 
wort,  or  Prieft’s  Pintle. 

A  Sa'vace  [tin  fauvage,  F.]  a  wild  Indian. 

Savages,  wild,  barbarous  People,  who  keep  no  fix’d 
Habitation,  have  no  Religion,  Law,  or  Policy. 

Sa'vaceness  [ naturel Jauvage,  F.]  Wildnefs,  Cruelty. 


Sava'na,  a  Pafture-Ground  in  America,  Span. 

Sauce  [fato#,  C.  Br.  prob.  of  falfus,  L.  falted]  pickled 
Roots,  Herbs,  Sallets,  (Ac. 

Sauce- alone,  an  Herb. 

Sauce-.8«v,  a  faucy  Perfon. 

Sau'ciness  [prob.  of  fa  to#,  Brit.  Salt.]  Unmanned  fi¬ 
nds,  Prefumptuoufnefs,  &c. 

Saucer  [  fauciere ,  F.]  a  fmall  Dilh  to  hold  Sauce. 

Sau'cisse  [in  Gunnery]  a  long  Train  of  Powder  few’d 
up  in  a  Roll  of  pitch’d  Cloth,  about  two  Inches  Diameter, 
in  order  to  fire  a  Bomb-Cheft. 

Sauci'sson,  a  Sort  of  thick  Saufage,  F. 

Sau'cissons  [in  MUit.  Art.]  Faggots  or  Fafcines  made 
of  large  Boughs  of  Trees  bound  together  ;  they  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  cover  Men,  to  make  Epauhnents,  Traverfes, 
or  Breaft- Works  in  Ditches  full  of  Water,  to  render  the  Way 
firm  for  Carriages,  and  for  other  Ufes. 

Saucy,  prefumptuous,  pragmatical,  unmannerly. 

To  Save  \_falvare ,  L.  fauver ,  F.]  to  deliver,  to  preferve, 
to  keep,  to  fpare. 

Saver  de faute  [in  Law]  to  excufe  a  Fault;  which  is 
properly  when  a  Alan,  having  made  a  Default  in  Court, 
come  afterwards  and  alledges  a  good  Caufe  why  he  did  it. 

Sa'vine  [  fabina ,  L.]  a  Plant. 

Sa'ving,  or fave,  except. 

Sa'vinc  \_qui  fauve,  F.]  preferving,  healthful,  fparing. 

Sa'viour  [falvator,  L.  fauveur ,  F.]  one  who  faves  or  de¬ 
livers. 

Sa'unkefine  [old  Law]  the  Determination  or  final  Race 
of  a  Defcent  of  Kindred. 

Sa'vour  [ fapor ,  L.  faveur,  F.]  Tafte  or  Relilh  ;  alfo 
Scent  or  Smell. 

To  Sa'untep.  [probably  of  SanBa  Terra,  L.  the  Holy-Land, 
of  thofe  that  fauntered,  or  went  on  Pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem] 
to  go  idling  up  and  down. 

Sa'vgury  [favor  eux,  ¥.  fapor  us,  L.]  relilhing,  lAc. 

Sa'voury  [  favoree ,  F.]  a  Winter  Pot-herb. 

Sa'ving  ness  [of fauver,  F.  of  falvus,  L.]  Frugality. 

Sa'vouriness  [of  fauvoureux,  F.  of  faporus ,  L.]  Relifha- 
blenefs,  (Ac. 

Savoy's  [of  Savoy  in  Italy,  from  whence  firft  brought] 
a  Sort  of  fine  Cabbage. 

Sa'usace  [faucijfe,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Pudding  made  of  Pork, 
Spice,  (Ac.  in  Hog’s  Guts. 

To  Saw  [fagen,  Teut.  or  ya&an ,Sax.]  to  cut  with  a  Saw. 

A  Saw  [prob.  of  ya£ a,  Sax.]  an  Inllrument  with  Teeth, 
for  cutting  Boards  or  Timber. 

Saw -Fijh,  a  Sea-filh  fo  named,  as  having  a  /harp-toothed 
Bone,  about  three  Foot  long,  like  a  Saw,  in  its  Fore-head. 

Saws  [fagr,  Teut.  ya£a,  Sax.]  old  grave  Sayings,  Pro¬ 
verbs,  Alaxims. 

Sa w-Wort,  an  Herb,  having  Leaves  notched  about  like 
the  Teeth  of  a  Saw. 

Saxifra'ga  [with  Phyficians]  Medicines  which  break 
the  Stone,  L. 

Sa'xiferace  [Saxifrage,  L.  i.  e.  Stones  breaking]  an 
Herb  good  for  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

Sa'xons  [Seaxum,  Sax.]  a  warlike  People  call’d  into 
Britain  by  King  Vortigern,  either  to  defend  him  againll  the 
Scots  and  Pifts,  or  to  fecure  him  in  the  Command  he  had 
ufurp’d  over  the  Britains.  They  began  to  eftablilh  their 
Heptarchy  about  the  Year  of  Chrill  457.  As  to  the  Original 
of  their  Names,  Authors  differ.  IJidore  derives  the  Name 
Saxon  from  Saxum,  L.  a  Stone,  they  being  a  hardy  and  war¬ 
like  Nation.  But  the  Name  Saxon,  according  to  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Antiquities,  is  older  even  than  the  Latin  Tongue  it- 
felf.  Krantzus  derives  it  from  Afchanez,  the  Son  of  Corner ; 
but  he  does  not  fupport  it  by  fufficient  Authority.  Goropius 
Bccanus  fetches  it  from  Sacee,  a  People  about  Armenia ;  but 
this  feems  to  be  without  any  Foundation.  But  it  is  moll 
probable  they  were  call’d  Saxons,  from  the  fhort  Swords  they 
commonly  wore,  called  Saxen  or  Seaxen ;  and  Tacitus  fays, 
the  Northern  Germans  were  dillinguiihable  by  a  round  Shield, 
and  a  fhort  Sword,  that  they  wore.  And  as  Pontanus  ob- 
ferves,  the  Arms  of  Saxony  at  this  Day  are  two  fhort  Swords 
a-crofs. 

Sa'xon-L<7£t  [5eaxen-La£a,  Sax.]  the  Law  of  the  Weft- 
S axons,  which  was  of  Force  in  nine  Counties,  viz.  Kent , 
Surrey,  Sec.  Sujfex,  Berkfhire,  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  So- 
merfetfbire,  Dorfetjkire  and  Devonfbire.  See  Danelage  and 
Merchenlage. 

Say  [Sayette,  F.]  a  Sort  of  thin  Woollen-Stuff  or  Serge. 

To  Say  [yie^an.  Sax.]  to  fpeak,  to  tell,  to  relate. 

To  Take  Say  [with  Hunters]  is  to  draw  a  Knife  leifurely 
down  the  Belly  of  a  dead  Deer,  who  has  been  taken  by 
Hunting,  to  difeover  what  cafe  it  is  in  as  to  Fatncfs. 


A  Scab  [[cables,  L  ]  a  dry’d  Scurf  of  a  Pimple,  Wheal, 
Sore  or  Wound. 

Sca'bbard  [of  fcijp.’blir,  Du.  according  to  Minfhezo}  the 
Sheath  of  a  Sword. 


Scabbed  [fcabiofus,  L.]  having  Scabs. 

Sca'bbed  Heels  [in  Horfes}  a  Diitemper,  called  alfo  the 

Frufh. 

Sca'bbedness  7  r  ,  ,.  ,  ,  -  .  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Sca'bbiness  JL hbuudo,  L.]  the  being  fcabby. 

Scabe'llum  [in  the  ant.  Architefl.}  i.  e.  aFoot-ftool; 
a  Kind  ot  Pedeftalufually  fquare,  fometimes  polygonous,  very 
high  and  llender,  commonly  terminating  in  a  Kind  of  Sheath 
or  Scabbard  ;  or  profiled  in  Manner  of  a  Ballufter. 
Scabio'sa  [with  Botani/ls ]  fcabious,  L. 

Sca'bby  [  Jcabiofiis ,  L.]  fcabbed,  full  of  Scabs. 
Sca'brous  [  fcabrofus ,  L.]  rough,  rugged,  unpolilhed. 
Sca'b rousness  [of fcabrofus, L.  fcabreux,  F.]  Ruggednefs, 
Roughnefs. 

Scacu'rcule  [in  Chymiflry}  a  Spirit  drawn  out  of  the 
Bone  of  the  Heart  of  an  Hart. 

Sca'ffolp  [fcatiOf,  Du.  echafaud,  F.]  a  Place  raifed 
higher  than  the  Ground,  for  the  better  Profpedt. 

Sca'ffolding  [ ecbaufaudage ,  F.]  Poles  and  Boards  eredted 
for  the  Conveniency  of  Building. 

Sca'la,  a  Ladder,  L. 


Sca'la  [with  Surgeons ]  a  certain  Jnftrument  to  reduce  a 
Diflocation,  L. 

Sca'la  [in  Anat.}  the  Canal  or  Cochlea,  that  is  divided  by 
a  Septum  into  two  Canals,  called  Scala,  L. 

Sca'la  Tympani,  that  Canal  which  looks  towards  the 
Tympanum,  L. 

Sca'la  Vcflibuli,  that  Canal  that  has  a  Communication 
with  the  Veflibulum,  L. 

Scala'do  [ efcalada ,  Span,  fcalatta,  Ital.]  a  furious  At¬ 
tack  upon  a  Wall  or  Rampart  of  a  fortified  Place,  with  fcaling 
Ladders. 


Ad  Sca'lam  [old  Rec.}  i.  e.  to,  or  at  the  Scale  :  The  an- 
tient  Way  of  paying  Money  into  the  Exchequer,  where  2or. 
and  6  d.  was  paid  for  20 a. 

To  Scald  [fcaldare,  L.]  to  burn  with  hot  Liquor. 

A  Scald -Head  [q.  d.  a  icaly  Head  ]  a  leurfy,  fcabbed 

Head. 


Scale  [efcaille,  F.  fragile,  Ital.]  of  a  Fifli,  a  Bone,  &c. 

Scale  [in  Matbemat. J  the  Degrees  of  any  Arch  of  a 
Circle,  or  of  right  Lines  drawn  or  engraven  upon  a  Rule,  as 
Sines,  Tangents,  Secants,  &c. 

Plain  Scale,  and  diagonal,  ferve  to  reprefent  any  Num¬ 
bers  or  Meafures,  whofe  Parts  are  equal  one  to  another. 

Scale  of  Mufick  7  a  Series  of  Sounds  rifing  or  falling 

Scale  of  the  Gamut  3  towards  Acutenefs  or  Gravity  from 
any  given  Pitch  of  Tune  to  the  greatell  Diilance. 

Scale  of  Miles  [in  a  Map }  a  Scale  lor  the  Meafuring  the 
Diftance  of  one  Place  from  another. 

To  Scale  [  fkallar,  Dan.  ]  to  take  off  the  Scales  of 
Filhes,  Bones,  &c. 

To  Scale  Walls  [fealare,  Ital.  cfchalader,  F.  ]  to  mount 
up  them  with  Ladders. 

Sca'leni  [of  (TKA^y\vbi,  Gr.]  three  Mufcles  of  the  Chefl, 
fo  called  from  their  Figure,  having  three  unequal  Sides,  L. 
of  Gr. 


k  Scale'num  [  with  Geom.]  a  Triangle  that  has  its 

/"%.  three  Sides  unequal  to  one  another ;  fee  the 
Figure. 

Sca'lenus  primus  [in  Anat .]  a  Mufcle  arifing  from  the 
Fore-part  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  tranfverfc  Pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  let  into  the  firft  Rib; 
the  Office  of  which  is  to  draw  the  upper  Rib  together  with 
the  others  upwards,  in  fetching  Breath,  L. 

Sca'lenus  Jecundus,  a  Mufcle  taking  its  Rife  from  the 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  lide-ways,  and  palling  over  the  firft  Rib 
to  itslnfertion  in  the  fecond,  and  fometimes  to  the  third,  L. 

Sca'lenus  tertius,  a  Mufcle  that  takes  its  Rife  near  the 
Scalenus  fecundus,  from  the  fame  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  alio  from  the  lixth  of  thofe  Pro¬ 
ceffes,  and  is  inferted  to  the  firft  Rib,  L. 

Scales  [of  ficealey,  Sax.}  a  Pair  of  Ballances. 

Sca'liness,  the  being  covered  with  Scales. 

Sca'ly  [ecaille,  F.]  covered  with  Scales. 

Scali'nca  [ant.  Writ.'}  a  Quarry  or  Pit  of  Stones,  but 
rather  of  Scales  or  Slates  for  covering  Houfes. 

Scall  [q .feald}  a  Sort  of  Scurf  on  the  Head. 

Sca'llion  [  fealogna,  q.  d.  an  Onion  of  Afcalon,  a  City 
of  Pah  fine'}  a  Kind  of  fmall  Onion. 

Scalp  [fealpio,  Ital.  fctyclppj  Du.  a  Husk]  the  Skin  co¬ 
vering  the  Scull-Bone. 


Sca'lper  [fealprum,  L.]  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument  to  ferape 
corrupt  Flelh  from  the  Bones. 

Sc  a 'l  pel  [in  Anat.}  a  Knife  ufed  in  Diffe&ions ;  and 
alfo  in  many  chirurgical  Ufes. 

To  Sca  mble  [perhaps  of  oota'fqS©-,  Gr.  oblique]  to  rove 
or  wander  up  and  down. 

Sca  mbling  [prob.  of  <rx«qu/Sof,  Gr.  oblique]  at  a  Di 
fiance  one  from  another ;  as  a  fcambling  Town,  a  Town 
where  the  Houfes  Hand  at  a  great  Diftance  one  from  the  other. 

To  Sca'mper  [efcamper,  F.]  to  run  away  in  a  Hurry. 

Scammo'nia  [with  Botanifls}  Scammony,  L. 

Scammo'nium,  the  Juice  of  Scammony,  L. 

Imparts  S c A m i'l l e  [in  Architect.  ]  'certain  Zocco’s  or 
Blocks  which  lervc  to  raife  the  reft  of  the  Members  of  any 
Pillar  or  Statue  beneath  which  they  are  placed  beneath  the 
Projedlures  of  the  Stylobate  Cornices,  and  are  well  repre- 
lented  by  the  Pedeftals  of  our  Statues. 

Sca'mmozzi’s  Rule,  a  two-footed  Joint-Rule,  adapted  for 
the  Ufe  of  Builders,  and  firft  invented  by  Scamozzi,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Architcft. 

Sca'mnum  caducum  [oldRec.}  a  Ducking-ftpol,  L. 

Scam'num  Hippocratis  [i.  e.  Hippocrates's  Bench]  an  In¬ 
ftrument  in  Length  6  Ells,  and  ufed  in  the  fetting  of  Bones, 

To  Scan  [fcandere,  L.]  to  lift  or  canvafs  a  Bufinefs  ;  to 
examine  a  Thing  thoroughly,  to  confider  it  well. 

To  Scan  a  Verfe,  to  meafure  or  prove  it  according  to  th» 
Number  of  its  Feet.  5 

Sca'ndal  [in  the  vulgar  Senfe}  is  fome  Aflion  or  Opi¬ 
nion  contrary  to  good  Manners,  or  to  the  general  Senfe  of  the 
People  ;  alfo  a  difadvantageous  Rumour  or  Report,  or  an 
Aftion  whereby  any  one  is  affronted  in  publick. 

Sca'ndal  [fcandalum,  L.  vkavTaK of,  Gr.]  in  a  feriptu- 
ral  Senfe,  is  any  Thing  that  may  draw  Perfons  afide,  or  fol- 
licit  them  to  Sin;  an  Offence;  alfo  a. Stumbling-block. 

Aftive  Sca'ndal,  is  a  real  Induflion  to  Sin. 

Pa  five  Sca'ndal,  the  Impreffion  an  a&ive  Scandal 
makes  on  the  Perfon  that  is  induced  to  fin. 

To  Sca'ndal  7  [  fcandalizare,  L.  of 

To  Sca'ndalize  5  Gr.]  to  give  Offence,  to  raife  a  Scan¬ 
dal  upon  one. 

Sca'nd  \lou!|  [fcandaleux,  F.]  giving  Offence,  defaming, 
abufive,  Ihameful,  difgraceful. 

Sca'ndalousness,  Reproachfulnefs,  Infamoufnefs. 

Sca'ndalum  magnatum  [/.  e.  Scandal  of  great  Men]  an 
Offence  or  Wrong  done  to  any  high  Perfonage  of  the  Land, 
as  Prelates,  Dukes,  Earls,  &c.  Great  Officers,  as  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Treafurer,  ijc.  by  falfe  News,  as  fcandalous  Reports, 
Meffages,  &c.  alfo  a  Writ  that  lies  for  their  recovering  of 
Damages  thereupon. 

Sca'ndent  Stalk  [with  Botanifls}  i.  e.  climbing  Stalk,  is 
one  which  climbs  by  the  Help  of  Tendrils,  as  the  Vine,  &c. 

Sca'nsion  [in  Gram.}  the  Scanning  of  a  Verfe  ;  a  Mea¬ 
furing  it  by  the  Number  of  Feet  and  Syllables. 

Scant  7  [prob.  of  ech antilion,  F.]  lefs  than  is  requifite, 

Sca'nty  3  narrow,  or  ffiort  in  Meafure  ;  alfo  fcarce. 

Sca'ntiness  [  prob.  of  ecbantillon,  F.  or  wantingnefs, 
Eng.]  being  lefs  than  is  requifite. 

Sca'ntling  [efcbantillon,  L.]  the  Size  and  Meafure,  Size 
01  Standard,  whereby  the  Dimenfions  of  Things  are  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

Scapella'tum  [with  Anat.}  a  Denudation  or  making 
bare  the  Gians  of  the  Penis,  when  the  Prepuce  will  not 
draw  over  it. 

Sca'pha  [with  Anat.}  the  inner  Rim  of  the  Ear,  L. 

Sca'pha  [fKettpn,  Gr.]  a  Cock-boat. 

Soa'phism  [ol  of  ffKt»nf}a>,  Gr.  to  make  hollow] 

among  the  antient  Perfians,  a  Kind  of  Punilhment  executed 
by  locking  the  Criminal  clofe  up  in  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree, 
bored  thro’  to  the  Dimenfions  of  his  Body,  only  with  five 
Holes  for  his  Head,  Arms,  and  Legs  to  come  thro’,  in  which 
he  was  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  the  appearing  Parts  were 
anointed  writh  Milk  and  Honey  to  invite  the  Wafps.  The 
Criminal  was  forced  to  eat  abundantly  till  his  Excrements, 
clofe  pent  up  in  the  Wood,  rotted  his  Body.  Some  write, 
that  fome  have  lived  there  40  Days. 

Scaphoi'des  [aKa.tpooiJ'rK,  of  cu.a$a,  Gr.  a  Boat]  the 
third  Bone  of  the  Tarfus  in  the  Foot,  joined  to  the  Ancle- 
Bone  and  three  hinder  Bones ;  otherwife  called  Naviculare 
Os,  from  the  Refemblance  it  bears  to  a  Boat. 

Sca'pula  [in  Anat.}  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Shoulder,  the 
Shoulder-blade;  a  broad  Bone  refembling  a  fealenous  Tri¬ 
angle  on  each  Side  of  the  upper  and  back-part  of  the  Thorax. 

Sca'pula r  [fcapularis,  L.  ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 
Shoulder-blade. 

Scapula'ris  externa  [  Anat.}  the  fcapular  Vein  which 
arifes  from  the  Mufclt  s  covering  the  Scapula,  L 
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Mufcfc  which  lie  in  the  Hollow  of  the  SMlt,  • 

A  ScaRulary  [ fcapulaire,  F.  of fcapula,  .L.  the  bhoul 

der-fcone]  Part  of  the  Habit  of  feveral  Orders  of  religious 

People,  worn  over  their  Gowns,  as  a  Badge  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  Veneration  for  the  Virgin.  +>,  .  , 

Sca'pus  [in  Botany ]  the  upright  Stalk  of  a  Plant,  i,. 
Sca'pus  [in  Architect.]  the  Shaft  or  Shank  of  a  Pillar  be¬ 
tween  the  Chapiter  and  the  Pedeltal.  .  , 

Scar  [ycaji,  Sax.  efcarrc>F.  Gr.]  the  Scam  01 

Mark  of  a  Wound.  ,  r 

Scar  [cajijie,  S^x.]  a  deep  Rock,  the  Clift  of  a  Rock. 

lienee  Scarborough  Cattle.  „  „ 

Scaramou'ch,  the  Name  of  a  famous  Italian  Buffoon, 
or  Pofture-Mafter,  who  afted  here  in  England  in  the  Year 

Scarce  [0f  fraEriT,  Du.]  not  plentiful,  rare,  uncommon, 

difficult  to  come  by  ;  hardly,  vix.h. 

Scarceness?  [prob.  o( cams,  L.  dear,  or  fraPES,  Du. 
ScaRcity  5  (paring]  Difficultnefs  to  be  come  at,  Un- 

commonnefs,  Not-plenty.  .  r(.w„„n 

•To  Scare  [prob.  off  cor  are,  Ital.  to  frighten, or  frtjpcr.n, 

Teut.  to  vex]  to  put  in  fear,  to  affright. 

A  ScARE-Cnw,  a  Figure  of  Clouts  fluff’d  with  Straw,  or 

any  Thing  fet  up  to  affright  away  Birds  from  Fruit. 

Scare  [yceojipe,  Sax.  Clothing,  or  prob  of  fftjerf,  Tout. 
Segment  or  Ejcarpe,  F.]  an  Ornament  of  Silk  worn  by  Wo¬ 
men,  Military  Officers,  or  Divines. 

Scarf -Skin  [with  Anat.]  the  outward  Skin,  which  ferves 
to  defend  the  Body  which  is  full  of  Pores,  thro’  which  it 
difeharges  Sweat  and  other  Moifture. 

Scarfa'tion  [of  ax,ct?i9&,  Gr.]  the  fame  as  Scarifi¬ 
cation. 

Sca'rfed,  adorned  with  a  ocarr.  ^  . 

Sca'rfed  [ Sea  Term]  pierced,  faftened,  or  joined  m.  ? 
Scarification  [with  Surgeons]  an  Operation  whereoy 
feveral  Incifions  are  made  in  the  Skin,  with  an  Inflrument 
•proper  for  that  Purpofe,  ufually  praftifed  in  Cupping, _  L. 

V  ScarificaTor,  an  Inflrument  made  in  Form  of  a  Box, 
with  1 2  or  more  Lancets,  all  perteftly  in  the  fame  .  Plane  ; 

which  being,  as  it  were,  cock’d  by  Means  of  a  Spring,  are 

all  difeharged  at  the  fame  Time,  by  pulling  a  Kind  of  1  rig¬ 
ger,  and  the  Points  of  the  Lancets  are  at  once  equally  driven 

within  the  Skin.  .  .  „ 

Scarificato'rium,  a  Surgeons  Inflrument,  having  a 
Number  of  Points  fet  in  a  Plane,  which  are  all  ftruck  into  the 

Parts  at  once  in  fcarifying,  l. 

cj~0  Sca'rify  [fcarificare,  L.  fcarifier ,  F.]  to  lance  or  open 
a  Sore,  to  make  an  Incifion  in  any  Part  of  the  Body. 
Sca'rlet  [  fcarlato,  Ital.]  a  bright  red  Colour. 
Sca'rlet-G/vw;,  a  Matter  ufed  in  dying  a  fcarlct  Colour. 
It  is  ufually  taken  for  the  Grain  of  a  Plant  growing  on  a 
Kind  of  Holm,  in  fomc  Parts  of  France,  Spain ,  and  Portugal. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Kermes. 

Scarleti'n  a  Febris,  the  fcarletor  purple  Fever,  L. 
Scario'la  [Botany]  the  broad-leaved  Endive,  L. 

Scarp  [ejcarpe,  F.]the  Slope  on  that  fide  of  a  Ditch  which 
is  next  to  a  fortified  Place,  and  looks  towards  the  Field  ;  alfo 
the  Foot  of  a  Rampart-Wall ;  or  the  Hoping  of  a  Wall  from 
the  Bottom  of  a  Work  to  the  Cordon  on  the  fide  of  the 

Scarpe  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  Scarf  which  mi¬ 
litary  Commanders  wear  for  Ornament,  as  he 
bears  Argent,  a  Scarpe  Azure  ;  fee  the  Figure 

_ __ _ annexed.  ( 

Sca'rry  [of  Scaji,  Sax.  ejeharre,  F.  of  Ictyd^a,,  Gr.] 
having  the  Mark  or  Seam  of  a  Sore  or  Wound. 

Scatch  [ efcachc ,  F.]  a  Kind  of  Horfe-bit  for  Bridles. 
Sca'tches  [efcaffes,  F.]  Stilts  to  put  the  Feet  in  to  walk 
in  dirty  Places. 

Scate  [ftijMtf,  Du  ]  a  fort  of  Iron  Patten  to  be  faftened 
on  the  Shoes  for  Hiding  on  the  Ice  ;  alfo  a  Kind  of 
Fifii 

Scate'brous  [  fcatebrofus,  L.]  bubbling  like  Water  out 
of  a  Spring ;  abounding.  _  ' 

Scatebro'sity  [  fcatebrojitas ,  L.  ]  a  Flowing  or  Bub¬ 
bling  out. 

To  Scath  [yce^ian,  Sax.]  to_,  injure,  hurt,  or  do  Da¬ 
mage  to.  , 

To  Sca'tter  [.iijetteren,  Du.]  to  difperfe,  to  Ipread 
abroad  here  and  there. 

Scatu'rient  [Jcaturiens,  L.]  running  or  flowing  over, 
iffuing  as  Water  out  of  a  Spring. 

Scaturi'ginous  [ J'caturiginofus ,  L.]  overflowing,  full 
of  Springs. 


ScA'v.\CE7[of  yceayan,  Sax.  to  Htew]  a  Kind  of  Toll  or 
Sce'vaoe  >Cultom,  exafted  by  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  (Ac . 
Sce'wage  ^of  Merchant-Strangers,  for  Wares  fhewed  or 
offered  to  Sale  within  their  Liberties.  But  this  Cuflo.n  is 
prohibited  by  Stat.  19-  Henry  VII. 

The  Sca'vans,  the  learned, of fcavant,  learned,  F. 
Scavenger  [of  ycajan,  Sax.  to  ferape  or  brufli]  a  Pj- 
rifli-Officer,  chofen  annually,  to  fee  that  the  Streets  be  clean- 
fed  from  Dirt  and  Filth,  and  they  hire  Rakers  to  carry  it 
away  in  Carts. 

Sca'wrack,  a  fort  of  Sea-Weed. 

Sce'leton.  See  Scelctus. 

Sce'leton  ferpentis,  a  Kind  of  Stone  which  refembles 
the  Body  of  a  Serpent,  L. 

Sce  letus  [of  ffi liMa,  to  dry  up]  a  proper  Connexion 
of  all  the  Bones  of  the  Body,  after  they  are  dry’d. 

ScelotyRbe  [amKoav^Eti,  Gr.]a  wandering  Pain  in  the 
Legs,  which  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  Scurvy. 

Sce'ne  [  feena ,  L.  anti vn,  Gr.]  in  the  antient  Drama,  in 
its  general  Senfe,  was  the  Theatre  wherein  dramatick  Pieces 
and  other  publick  Shews,  were  represented  ;  alfo  the  Place 
where  the  Aftion  is  conceived  to  have  pafled,  as  the  Scene  of 
War  ;  alfo  a  Divifion  or  Part  of  a  dramatick  Poem  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  new  Adlor’s  entering. 

Scenes,  the  Piflures  reprefenting  Lands,  Buildings,  Ships, 
(Ac.  placed  round  about  the  Stage. 

Sce'nic  ?  [Jcenicus,  L.  anmx.o(,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining 
Sce'nicai.  5totheScene. 

Scenocra'phical?  [fcenographicus,  L.  annvoyfcupinbi, 
Scenogra'phick  5  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Sceno- 
graphy. 

The  Scenographick  Appearance,  is  different  from  an 
Orthographick  one,  in  that  the  latter  fhews  the  Side  of  a 
Figure,  Body,  or  Building,  as  it  is  feen  when  the  Plane  of 
the  Glafs  Hands  direclly  to  that  Side  ;  whereas  Scenography 
reprefents  it  as  it  feems  thro’  a  Glafs  not  parallel  to  that 
Side. 

Sceno'graphick.  Projection,  is  the  Tranfcription  of  any 
given  Magnitude,  into  the  Plane  which  interfedls  the  optick 
Pyramid  at  a  proper  Diftance. 

Sceno'grafhy  [  Jcenographia,  L.  antivoy^apia.,  Gr.]  is 
the  Reprefentation  of  a  Building,  (Ac.  as  it  is  reprefented  in 
Profpeftive  with  its  Dimenfions  and  Shadows,  or  fuch  as  it 
appears  to  the  Eye. 

Sceno'grafhy  [in  Profpeflh’t]  is  that  Side  that  declines 
from,  or  makes  Angles  with  a  Itraight  Line,  imagined  to 
pafs  through  the  two  outward  convex  Points  of  the  Eyes ; 
and  is  by  Architedls  generally  called  the  Return  of  the 
Forefight. 

Scenope'gla  [annyoTiiy/et,  Gr  ]  a  Feaft  of  the  fetes, 
more  commonly  called  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles,  inllituted 
after  their  being  poffeffed  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  in  Com¬ 
memoration  of  their  having  dwelt  in  T;nts  in  the  Wil- 

dernefs. 

Sce'pter  [  feeptrum ,  L.  any TTgoy,  Gr.]  a  royal  Staff  or 
Battoon  worn  by  a  King,  as  a  Badge  of  his  fovereign  Com¬ 
mand  and  Authority,  at  fuch  Times  as  he  appears  in  Cere¬ 
mony,  as  at  a  Coronation,  (Ac.  The  Scepter  is  an  Enfign 
of  Royalty,  of  greater  Antiquity  than  the  Crown. 

A  SceRter  [  figuratively ]  fignifies  royal  Authority  and 
Power. 

A  Sce'pter  [hieroglyphic ally]  having  on  the  Top  a  Stork’s 
Head,  and  fupported  upon  the  Hoof  of  a  River-Horfe,  was 
put  to  intimate,  that  Piety  was  to  be  preferr’d  to  Impiety, 
and  Religion  before  Atheifm  and  Contempt  of  Civil  Pow¬ 
er  :  For  the  Stork  is  an  Emblem  of  Piety,  which  the  Scep¬ 
ter  fhould  maintain  and  fupport  above  the  Reach  of  Pro- 
fanenefs,  intimated  by  the  Hoof  of  the  River-Horfe,  which 
is  an  Animal  cruel  and  rapacious,  that  hath  no  Regard  to  its 
Parents,  but  cruelly  murders  them  in  its  Rage. 

A  Scepter  with  an  Eye  upon  it  was  ufed  as  an  Hiero- 
glyphick  of  God. 

SceRtical?  [  fcepticus,  L.  anef]inb(,  Gr.]  of  the  Scep- 
Sce'ptick  $  ticks  or  Scepticifm,  that  is  in  Doubt  or  Su- 
fpence,  doubtful  ;  alfo  contemplative. 

Sce'p tigalness  [of animnadcLi,  Gr.  to  contemplate] 
Scepticifm,  or  a  doubting  or  fulpending  the  Judgment  of 
Things. 

SceRticism,  the  Doflrine  and  Opinions  of  the  Scep- 
ticks.  It  confifted  in  doubting  of  every  Thing,  and  affirm¬ 
ing  nothing  at  all,  and  in  keeping  the  Judgment  in  Sufpenie 
to  every  Thing.  r 

Sce'pticks  [fcepticus,  L.  cntfjinbs,  of  Tts  amor'lst'd’di 
Gr.  to  look  out  or  obferve,  to  contemplate]  a  Seft  ol  1  Kilo— 
fophers  founded  by  Pyrrho,  whofe  diftinguifliing  I  enet  was. 


:h.it  all  Things  are  uncertain  and  incomprehenfible  ;  Con¬ 
traries  equallv  true  ;  that  the  Mind  is  not  to  afferu  to  any 
'Thino-,  but  to  keep  up  an  abfolute  Hefitancy  or  Indifference. 
Whence  the  Name  is  apply’d  to  &  Perfon  who  maintains  that 
there  is  nothing  certain. 

Scha'rpenny  7  [yceajin-penifj',  Sax-}  a  lmall  Duty 
Scha'rnpenny  5  poici  in  antient  d  imes  by  Tenants,  that 
they  might  be  excus’d  from  penning  up  their  Cattle  in 
their  Lord’s  Pound,  to  whom  their  Dung  did  belong. 

Sc  HE  AT  PteaS  \Aftron.]  a  fixed  Star  of  the  fecond  Mag¬ 
nitude,  in  the  Junfture  of  the  Leg,  with  the  left  Shoulder 

Sche'dule  [ fcbedula ,  L.  <ryyS'd<‘tov,  Gr.  ]a  Scroll  of 
Parer  or  Parchment  annexed  or  appended  to  a  Vv  ill,  a  Deale, 

or  other  Deeds,  which  contains  feme  Particulars  left  out  m 

the  main  Writing  ;  an  Inventory  of  Goods,  £sV. 

Sche'llinc,  a  Dutch  Coin  containing  12  Groots  or  & 
Stivers,  in  Value  61  5  of  Englijh  Money;  33  of  which 
and  4  d.  make  20/.  Sterling.  . 

Schemati'smus  [of  ayriuan  i^co ,  Gr.]  the  Habit,  Confu¬ 
tation,  or  Difpofition  of  tne  Body. 

Schemati'smus  [with  Gram.]  the  particular  Manner  of 

forming  one  Word  from  another. 

Sche'me  \_fchema,  L.  Gr.]  a  Model,  Draught, 

&e.  or  the  Reprefentation  of  any  geometrical  or  altronomi- 
cal  Figure  or  Problem,  by  Lines  fcnffble  to  the  Eye,  or  of 
the  celeftial  Bodies  in  their  proper  Places,  for  any  Moment, 

called  the  Schema  ceeli.  '  .  .  . 

Sche'sis  [with  Rhet.]  a  Figure  whereby  a  certain  Af¬ 
fection  cr  Inclination  of  the  Adverfary  is  feigned,  on  puipoie 
to  be  anfwered.  This  the  Latins  call  Adjiftio. 

Sche'ren  C  7  [old  Rec.]  Money  antiently  paid 

Sheading  i  Slher  5  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manourby  the 
Tenant,  for  the  Liberty  of  (hearing  his  Sheep. 

Sche’sis  [,vir«,  Gr.]  the  Habit  or  Conftitution  of  the 
Body,  as  it  is  fielhy  or  lean,  hard  or  folt,  thick  or  (lender. 

Sce'tic  Fever,  a  Fever  fo  termed,  becaufe  it  is  feated 
chiefly  in  the  Blood,  and  may  be  eafily  cured  ;  and  on  that 
account  is  diltinguifhed  from  an  Heftick-Fever,  that  is  fixed 
in  the  very  Habit  of  the  Body,  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  re- 

“scw'ra  [of  or  Sx/aTW,  Gr.]  Athenian  Feftivals 

dedicated  to  Minerva,  which  took  their  Name  from  that 
Umbrella  or  Fan.Jcarried  about  them  in  Procelhon,  to  skreen 

Perfons  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  _ 

Schism  [Schi/ma,  L.  5W,  Gr.  a  Divifion  or  Separation] 
it  is  chiefly  ufed  of  a  Separation,  happening  through  Diver- 
Jity  of  Opinions,  among  People  of  the  fame  Religion  and 

Faith.  ., 

-  ~  -  or  guil- 


to. 


or  one 


Schisma'tical Gr.]  inclining 
Schi'smatick  3  ty  of  Schiim. 

A  Schi'smatick  [^ruetrndf,  Gr  ]  a  Separatnt, 
who  feparates  from  the  Chriftian  Chuich. 

To  Schi'smatize  [ fchijmatizare ,  L.]  to  feparate  from, 

or  rend  away  from  the  Church.  .  •  *  -t,- 

Schire'mote  [Scijaemct:,  Sait.]  was  in  antient  Times  a 
folemn  Meeting  of  all  the  free  Tenants  and  Knights  m  a 
'  Fealty  to  the  King,  and  cleft  an  annual 


County,  to  do 

SISc®  E»A»THUM£*/W».r.  Gr.]  the  Herb  GmelVtby, 

or  fweet-fmelling  Reed,  L.  ,  , 

Schgeno'prasum  [pjaiWs*^  Gr.]  a  Plant  call d  1  o 

0r£i:±  [fcbolaris,  L.]  one  who  learns  any  thing  at 

^Scholarship  [of fiholaris,  L.]  the  Qualification  of  a 

SCS°chola'stic  9[of  fckolafticus,  L  of  Gr.] 

Schola'stical  Vof,  like,  or  pertaining  tea  Scholar  or 

clears  and  difeuffes  Queftions,  by  means  of  Keafon  and  Ar¬ 
guments  ;  and  is  in  fome  Meafuie  oppo  e  o  Fathers 

nity,  which  is  founded  on  the  Authority  of  the  Fathers, 

C°Sc”1ol»?tkk»eS),»  being  qualified  with  School-Lam- 

U‘ Scholiast  [ /cboliaftes ,  L.  *£•*/««**.  Gr  ]  one  who 
makes  Notes  upon  an  Author,  a  Commentator,  yC. 

Scho'lium  [with  Mathemat.]  a  Remark  by  the  By,  as 
after  the  demonitrating  of  a  Propofition,  it  is  pointed  out  ho 
it  might  be  done  fome  other  Way ;  fome  Advice  is  given  o 
Precaution  to  prevent  Miftakes,  or  fome  particular  Ufe  01 

Gfl  •  N«,  Annoution  or  Re- 
mark,  made  on  fome  Paffage,  Propofition,  &c.  a  Glois, 
brief  Expofition,  a  (hort  Comment. 


A  School  tycbola,  L.  Gr.]  a  Place  where  any  Lau  ■ 
guage,  Art,  or  Science  is  taught. 

7o  School,  to  cheek  or  chide  feverely,  to  reprehend. 

School -Men,  Perfons  well  skilled  in  School-Divinity,  or 
Academical  Learning.  (  . 

Scia'graphy?[ feiagraphia,  L.  of  muayesKP1*’  Gr-  ot 
Scio'graphy  5  OKia,  a  Shadow,  and  y&W'  Delcnp- 
tion,  Gr.]  a  Profile  or  Platform;  the  firit  rude  Draught  ot 

a  Thing.  ,  c 

Scia'graphy,  alfo  the  Art  of  Dialling;  that  Part  ot 
Aftronomy  which  ferves  to  find  out  the  Hour  of  the  Day  or 
Night,  by  the  Shadow  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars. 

Sciagraphy  [in  Architect.]  the  Draught  of  an  Edifice  or 
Building,  cut  in  its  Length  or  Breadth,  to  (hew  the  Infideot 
it,  as  the  Convenience  of  every  Room,  with  the  Thicknefs 
of  the  Walls,  Timbers,  Floors,  &c. 

Sci'amachy  [2 Kiauctyja.,  of  and  Gr.  a 

Fight]  a  Fighting  with  Shadows.  _  _ 

Sciathe'rical  7  [1 TKtA^neAKOt,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
Sciathe'rick  5  a  Sun-dial. 

Scia'tica  [o’Kia.TtH.ti,  Gr.]  the  Flip-Gout. 

Scia'tica -CreJTes,  an  Herb  good  (or  the  Sciatica. 

Scia'tick -Vein  [in  Anatomy]  a  Vein  leated  above  the 

outward  Part  of  the  Ancle.  ,  . 

Scidaceum  [with  Surgeons]  a  Kind  of  Frafture,  or  break¬ 
ing  of  a  Bone,  according  to  its  Length,  or  long-wile,  L. 

Sci'ence,  as  oppofed  to  Art,  is  a  formed  Syftem  of  any 
Branch  of  Knowledge,  comprehending  the  Doftrme,  Kea- 
fon  or  Theory  of  the  Thing,  without  any  immediate  Ap¬ 
plication  of  it  to  any  Ules  or  Offices  01  Life. . 

Science  [ feientia ,  L.]  Knowledge,  Learning,  Still,  Cfr. 
Science  [in  Philo/.]  a  clear  and  certain  Knowledge  of  any 
Thing  founded  upon  (elf-evident  Principles  and  Demonitra- 

^'"science  in  God  [by  Divines]  is  difiinguidied  into  three 

^1.  %The  Science  of  mere  Knowledge,  whereby  he  knows 

himfelfand  all  Things  poffible.  ,  , 

2.  Science  ofViJion,  whereby  he  knows  ad  Things  h- 
has  refolved  to  do,  or  to  permit,  in  the  fame  Order  in  whmn 

he  has  refolved  to  do  and  permit  them. 

1.  An  intermediate  Science,  whereby  he  knows  what 
A  no-els  and  Man  will  do  in  certain  Cafes  and  certain  Cir- 
cumftances,  if  he  refolves  to  bring  them  about. 

The /even  liberal  Sciences,  are  Grammar,  Logick,  Kbetor.cn, 
Arithmetic k.  Geometry,  Aftronomy  and  Mufick. 

Sciential,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Science. 

SciENTi'FicAL?[of/«V«Mand/a«fl,  L.]  which  caufes 

Scienti'fick  C or  promotes  Knowledge. 

To  Scinti'llate  \_  joint  Metre,  L.]  to  ipan.le  like  Tire. 
Scintillation,  a  fparkling  as  Fire  does 
Scilla,  [with  Botanifts]  a  Squil,  or  Sea-Onion,  L. 
Scilli'tes  [«i\*Iim,  Gr.]  Wine,  wherem  Squils  have 

been  deeped.  0  T 

Scilli'tes  -  Ace  turn ,  Vinegar  of  Squils,  L. 

Scintillo'se  [ JcintilloJus ,  L.] full  of  Sparks. 

Sci'meter,  a  Sort  of  broad  crooked  Sword. 

Sci'ogr aphy  [tnuttyesMi*,  Gr.]  the  Profile  or  Seftion 
of  a  Building,  to  (hew  the  infide  thereol. 

Sciography  [with  Aftron.]  the  Art  of  finding  the  Hour 
of  the  Day  or  Night,  by  the  Shadow  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 

^Sciothe'rick  [feitthericus,  L.  <rKia$nexx-°<>  Gr.]  a  Part 

°^" Sc^/o^her ■  ck  Tele/cope,  an  Inflrument  for  obferving  the 
true  Time  of  the  Day,  in  order  to  adjuft  Pendulum-Clocks 

01  Jci'oinsT  [  fciolus,  L.]  a  Smattererin  any  kind  of  Know¬ 
ledge  or  Learning.  it’rvn; 

Sci'omancy  [ffneo/Mvl**  °f  and  iMvjent,  •  ' 

vination]  a  Divination  by  Shadows;  or  the  Art  of  raifing 
and  calling  up  the  Manes,  or  Souls  of  deeeafed  Perfons, 
give  the  Knowledge  of  Things  to  come. 
h  Sc-i'on  T  Scion,  F.]  a  Graft,  or  young  Shoot  of  a  Iree. 

Sci'RE-FbL  [in  Law]  a  Writ  calling  one  to  (licw  why 
Judgment  paffed,  at  lead  a  Year  before,  iliould  not  be  exe- 

CUSciro'na  [according  to  Paracel/us]  the  Devv  of  Autumn^ 
Sci'optricks  Tof  a-R/ct  and  own(/.*t,  Gr.  o  J  P- 
or  Globe  of  Wood,  with  a  circular  Hole  through  it,  an  a 
1  ;r  placed  in  it,  and  fo  filled,  that  it  may  be  turned  round 
every  way,  like  the  Eye  of  an  Animal,  uled  in  making  Ex¬ 
periments  of  the  darkened  Room. 

P  Sci'rrkous,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  feirrhus. 

ScTRRHo'MA?[<rx/pp^cLot  crx/fpo®,  Gr.  to  Harden]  .n 

t  Zlom  JUK.  or  Wcorog  ot  .ho  Gbndr, 
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caufed  by  gritty  and  obftrufled  Matter,  as  it  happens  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  Liver  in  a  Jaundice. 

Schi'rrhus  [tTKij>p6(,  Gr.J  a  hard  immoveable  Swelling 
that  refills  the  Touch,  but  is  without  Pain. 

Sci'ssuke  [fciffura,  L.]  a  Cut  or  Cleft,  a  Chap. 
Sclavonic  Language,  is  held  to  be  the  mod  extenfive  Lan¬ 
guage  in  the  World,  next  to  the  Arabick,  being  fpoken  from 
the  Adriatick  to  the  North-Sea,  and  from  the  Cafpian  to 
Saxony,  by  many  Nations,  viz.  the  Poles,  Mu [covites,  Bulga¬ 
rians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Carinthians,  Prujftans,  and 
Suabians,  all  which  are  Defendants  of  the  antient  Sclavi,  or 
Sclavonians,  and  Sclavonick  is  their  Mother-Tor.gue,  tho’  they 
have  different  Dialedts. 

Scle'ropht.ha'lmy  of hard, 

and  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eye,  Gr.]  a  Difeaie,  where¬ 

in  the  Eye  is  dry,  hard,  red,  and  painful,  and  the  Eye¬ 
brows  alfo,  fo  as,  by  their  exceffive  Drynefs,  not  to  be  open¬ 
ed  after  Sleep,  without  great  Pain. 

Scleros a'rcoma  [ot  and  Gr.  Flefh]  an 

hard  Tumour  with  an  Ulceration  in  the  Gums. 

Sclero'sis  [oKhwgjmi  Gr.jahard  Swelling  of  the  Spleen. 
Sclero'tica  [in  Anat.]  one  of  the  common  Membranes 
of  the  Eye,  fituated  between  the  Adnata  and  the  Uvea. 

Sclero'ticks  [<rx.K»e/li>0,  Gr,]  hardening  Medicines, 
fuch  as  confolidate  the  Flefh. 

To  Scowt-  ?  a  Wheel  is  to  flop  it,  by  putting  in  a  Stone 
'To  Scotch  ^oE  Piece  of  Wood  under  it  before. 

Scobs  [with  Cbym.]  Pot-afhes,  alfo  the  Scoria  of  any 
Metal.  7 

To  Scoff  [fee  j coffer ]  to  deride  or  mock  at. 

A  Scoff,  a  Mock,  Derifion. 

Sco  ffer  [of  froppen,  Du.  of  mutt®,  Gr.]  a  Derider. 
To  Scold  [JrfjclDcn,  Du]  to  chide,  to  wrangle,  to  quar¬ 
rel,  to  brawl,  to  ufe  angry  or  reproachful  Words. 

Sco'lding  W omen  [according  to  our  antient  Lazos']  were 
to  be  fet  in  a  Trebuchet,  commonly  called  a  Ducking-Stool, 
commonly  fet  over  fome  deep  Water,  into  which  they  were 
to  be  let  down  or  plunged  twice  under  Water,  to  cool  their 
Heat  and  Choler. 

Scolia'sis  [with  Anat- ]  aDillortion  of  the  Back-bone. 
Sco'llop  [perhaps  of  yceala.  Sax.]  the  Shell  of  a  Fifh  ;  a 
Sort  of  Indenting  of  any  Thing;  alfo  a  Kind  of  Fifh. 

jSco'llop -Shell,  [in  Herald.]  is  often  put  into  the  Coat- 
Armour  of  military  Perfons. 

Sco'lopomachaeron  [c)LO\onuyja.ya.\ej.ov offfKo\om^,  a 
Woodcock,^  and  eti'etoy,  a  Knife,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Scalpel, 

01  Surgeon  s  Knife,  thus  called  from  its  Refemblance  to  the 
Bill  of  a  Woodcock  ;  ufed  for  opening  and  dilating  narrow 
Wounds  of  the  Breaft,  Abfceffes,  iSc. 

Scolope'ndra  [<TKt\6Tipf&’,  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Worm 
engendered  of  a  melancholy  Humour,  which  makes  the 
Gums  become  fwell’d  and  ulcerated,  and  the  Teeth  loofe. 

Scolope'ndria  [ffnof.o wivS'aov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Hart’s- 
Tongue,  L. 

Scholymus  [( tk'oKvijl©  ,  Gr.]  the  Artichoke,  L. 

Sconce  [sfeantjr,  Dan.]  a  fmall  Fort,  built  for  the  De- 
^encc  of  fome  Pafs,  River,  &c.  a  Block-houfe. 

Sconce,  a  branched  Candleffick. 

Tc i  Sconce  [in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford]  is  to  fet  up  fo 
much  in  the  Buttery-book,  upon  a  Perfon’s  Head,  to  be 
paid  as  a  Punifhment  for  a  Duty  neglefted,  or  an  Offence 
committed;  to  fine. 

To  build  a  Sconce,  to  run  a  Score  at  an  Ale-houfe,  Ta¬ 
vern,  lAc.  fo  as  to  be  afraid  to  go  there,  for  fear  of  being 
dunn’d.  ° 


A  Scoop  [frfyoepp,  Du.]  a  hollow,  crooked,  wooden 
ohovel,  to  throw  out  Water  with. 

To  Scoop,  to  throw  out  Water  with  a  Scoop,  or  hollow 
ohovel. 

ScooPER,a  Water-Fowl, fo  named  from  itscrooked  Beak, 
refembling  a  Scoop. 

Scope  [  fcopus ,  L.]  truoTOf,  Gr.]  Aim,  Defign  ;  Mark  to 
moot  at ;  alfo  fpace,  room,  diftance. 

Scoper  Holes.  See  Scupper-holes. 

Scopulous  [ fcopulofus,  L.]  rocky,  full  of  Rocks. 

-.co  pulo  sity  l[JcopuloJitas,  L.]  a  Rockincls,  or  being 

Sco  pu lousness  f  full  of  Rocks. 

Sm°jBU-TICK  ^fi^butus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or 
troubled  with  the  Scurvy. 

Scorbu'tickness  7  [of  fcorbulus,  L.  a  being  troubled 

Scorbuticalness  f  with  the  Scurvy. 

“A  Scorch  [efchorcher,  F.]  to  dry  or  parch  with  Fire  or 
great  Heat.  f 

MuJicF]  Partition,  or  the  original  Draught  of 
frel'Xh°r  wherein  the  leveral  Parts,  viz. 

marked'  reC°nd  T‘'cb  e'  Bals’  are  diftinftly  fcored  and 


Score  [of  <fecorr,  Du.  a  Filfure  or  Notch,  Mi/tfew]  an 
Account  or  Reckoning,  written  or  fet  down  in  Chalk,  {37 
alfo  Account  or  Confideration. 

Sco'ria,  the  Drofs,  the  Recrerner.t  of  Metals. 
Sco'rdion  Gr.]  the  Herb  Water-Germander. 

To  Scorne  [.rlaornm,  Du.  ecorner,  F.  to  break  the 
Horns  or  Corners]  to  condemn,  to  defpife. 

Sco'rner,  a  Contemner. 

Sco'rnful,  contemptuous,  difdainful,  £3-7. 

Sco'rn fulness,  Contemptuoufnefs. 

Sco'rodon  [with  Botanijls]  Garlick,  L. 
Scorodo'prasum  [ffx.ogyJcTgymy,  Gr.]  a  Plant  between 
Garlick  and  Leeks,  L. 

Sco'rpio  [whofe  Charafteriftiek  is  tn  ,]isone  of  the  twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  call'd  by  Aflrologers  a  feminine,  noc¬ 
turnal,  cold,  and  phlegmatick  Northern  Sign  of  the  watery 
Triplicity,  and  is  reprefented,  on  the  Celeftial  Globe,  by  the 
Form  of  a  Scorpion,  L. 

•rL^°iRP:°N  Gr.]  a  venomous  Infeft  of  a  black- 

ilh  Colour,  having  eight  Feet  and  a  Sting  in  its  Tail. 
Scorpion-G™/}?  an  Herb  good  again!!  the  Poifon  of 
Scorpio n-JFort f  Scorpions. 

A  Scorpion  [in  Hieroglyphicks]  reprefents  Malice  and 
wicked  Subtlety,  becaufe  it  is  reported  to  be  cunning  in 
watching  an  Opportunity  to  wound  an  inconfiderate  Paf- 
lenger. 

Sco rpi  urum  [aKOfTtvf®',  Gr.]  the  Plant,  Turnfole,  L. 
Scorzo  nera  [in  Botany]  the  Plant  called  Spanijb  Sal/ify. 
Scot  [/ceat,  SV?*.]  a  Part,  Portion,  Shot,  or  Reckoning. 
cot  and  Lot  [ffeeat  and  lot,  Sax .]  a  cuftomary  Contri¬ 
bution  laid  upon  all  Subjects,  according  to  their  Ability. 
Hence  thofe,  who  are  affeffed  or  rated  to  any  Contribution, 
are  faid  to  pay  Scot  and  Lot. 

Scot-^/s _[in  the  Foref! -Charter]  the  keeping  an  Ale-houfe 
within  the  Foreil,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Forefl,  who,  under 
Colour  of  his  Office,  caufes  Perfons  to  come  to  his  Houfe 
and  fpend  their  Money,  for  fear  of  having  Difpleafure. 

bcor-Free,  excufed  from  paying  his  Scot  or  Club  ;  alfo 
free  from  Punifhment. 

Scotch -Collops,  Slices  of  Veal,  fry’d  with  feveral  In¬ 
gredients  a  particular  Way. 

The  Scotch -Language,  is  a  corrupt  Englijb,  mix’d  with 
German,  Low-Dutch,  and  French. 

1  SCjT/.f  ^K0’n'a>  Gr.]  a  Member  of  Architeflure,  hol- 
owed  like  a  double  Channel  between  the  Torus  and  the 
AJtragal;  alfo  the  Roundel  on  the  Bafe  or  Bottom  of  Pillars. 

Scot  1  sts.  Divines  who  follow  the  Opinions  of  John 
Duns  Scotus,  called  the  fubtil  Doflor,  the  Oppofer  of  the 
Ihomijls. 

Sco'tomy  [ fcotoma ,  L.  cyfiTuy.a.,  Gr.]  a  Dizzinefs  or 
Swimming  m  the  Head  caufing  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  wherein 
tfte  animal  Spirits  are  fo  whirled  about,  that  external  Obiefts 
feem  to  turn  round.  J 

Scotterinc  [in  Hereford /hire]  a  Cuftom  among  the  Boys 
to  burn  a  Wad  of  Peas-ftraw  at  the  End  of  Harveit. 

covel,  a  Sort  of  Mop  of  Clouts  for  fweeping  an  Oven. 

To  Scoul  7  [  Skinner  fuppofes  of  /ceal-eaS,  Sax.  fquint- 
lo  Scrowl5  ey’d]  to  knit  one’s  Brows,  to  look  crabbed, 

grU  a-rj  ' ■. ry°r/urly  >  t0  Put  on  a  four  or  grim  Countenance; 
or  a  difdainful  Air. 

^Scoundrel  [fcondaruolo,\x.A.  as  Skinner  fuppofes,  of ab- 
fondere,  L.  to  hide,  q.  d.  one  who,  confcious  of  his  own 

Fellow S>  ^dCS  a  vcry  R°Sue,  a  pitiful,  rafcally 

To  Scour  ^ffrfcurtn,  Teut.]  to  cleanfe  or  make  clean; 

10  Scowr  alfo  to  purge  by  Stool  ;  alfo  to  rove  and  rob 
on  the  Seas. 

To  Scour  the  Length  of  the  Line  [ Milit .  Phrafe]\s  to  rake 
a  Cine  from  End  to  End  with  the  Shot ;  fo  that  every  Bullet, 
which  comes  in  at  one  End,  fweeps  all  along  to  the  other, 
and  leaves  no  Place  of  Security. 

To  Scour  away,  to  fcamper  or  run  away. 

Scou'rinc  [in  Horfes]  a  Difeafe,  a  Loofenefs. 

Scou'rino  Long-fought  [in  Cattle]  a  Difeafe. 

Scou'rimgs  [with  Farriers]  gentle  Purges,  or  purging 
Medicines  for  Horfes. 

A  Scovv.cz  \  for  regia,  Ital.  efcourgee,  F.]  a  Whip  made 
of  1  hongs  of  Leather,  or  Laffies  of  fmall  Cord. 

■  u  TTn°URGE  [  f:orcggiare,  Ital.]  to  whip,  to  chaflife 
with  Whipping,  10  punifh. 

A  Scout  [ Efcovte ,  F.  ffjjout,  Du.]  a  Spy  fent  to  bring 
i  idmgs  of  the  Army  of  an  Enemy,  or  to  difeover  their 
Defigns ;  alfo  a  Judge  or  Magistrate  in  Holland. 

Scouts  [in  an  Army]  Scout -Watches,  Centinels  who  keep 
Guard  in  th?  advanced  Polls. 
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To  Scrabble  [KraT)oeT?n,  Du.  to  tear  with  the  Nails] 
to  feel  or  grope  about  with  the  Hands. 

A  Lean  Scrag,  a  Body  which  is  little  elfe  but  Skin  and 

Bones. 

Scrag  of  Mutton,  Sec.  [of  Craig,  Scotch,  the  Neck]  the 
lean  bony  Part  of  the  Neck. 

Scra'ggy  [of  Craig ,  Sc.  lean  ]  very  lean. 

Scra'ggedness,  Leannefs. 

To  Scramble  [prob.  of  Rrabbtlcn,  or  ycjieopan,  Sax.  to 
{crape]  to  fnatch  eagerly,  to  lfrive  to  catch  or  lay  hold,  of  ; 
alfo  to  climb  up  a  Tree  or  deep  Place. 

To  Scranch,  to  make  a  cradling  Noife  with  the  Teeth 
in  eating. 

To  Scrape  [ycjiecpian,  S/tx.]  to  {have  or  raze  off  with 
a  Knife  or  other  iaftfument. 

A  Scra'pe  [of  Scpeop,  &?.r.]  as  a  meer  Scrape,  a  faving 
induftrious  Perfon. 

A  Sc R  ATE-Good  ?  xt-  j  .  t>  r 

A  Scrap e- Penny  3  a  NlSSard’  a  covetous  Perfon" 

Scra'pingness,  Savingnefs,  Parcimony,  Over-fedulouf- 
nefs  in  getting. 

Scraps  [q.  fer apings]  fmall  Bits. 

A  Scrat,  an  Hermaphrodite,  one  who  is  of  both 
Sexes. 

To  Scratch  [hrattcn,  Teut.  feratfrr,  Dan.]  to  tear  with 
the  Nails,  or  with  a  Pin,  Needle,  or  any  pointed  Inftru- 
ment. 

Scratch-IFT^  \Jgrajitti,  Ital.]  a  Method  of  Painting  in 
Frefco,  by  preparing  a  black  Ground,  on  which  was  laid  a 
white  Plaifter,  which  being  taken  off  with  an  Iron  Bodkin, 
the  White  appeared  through  the  Holes,  and  ferved  for  Sha¬ 
dows. 

Scratches  [with  Farriers]  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  confid¬ 
ing  of  dry  Scabs,  Chops  or  Rifts,  which  breed  between  the 
Heel  and  the  Padern  Joint. 

To  Scrawl?  [prob.  of  feratibclcn,  Du-]  to  write  after  a 

To  Scr  all  3  lorry  carelefs  Manner. 

Scray,  a  Bird,  called  a  Sea-Swallow. 

Scr&'able  [  fereabilis ,  L.]  which  may  be  fpit  out 

To  Screak  [prob.  of  sRrtgcr,  Dan.]  to  make  a  Ihrill  or 
hoarfe  Noife,  as  that  of  a  Door,  whofe  Hinges  are  rully  ; 
or  a  Wheel  that  is  not  well  greafed. 

Screa'king,  [probably  of  tfengcr,  Dan.]  a  fhrill  Noife 
like  that  of  rully  Hinges,  (Ac. 

To  Scream  [prob.  of  SKrtjrr,  Dan.]  to  cry  out,  efpeci- 
ally  in  a  Fright ;  alfo  on  receiving  fome  Hurt  or 
Wound. 

Scre'aminc,  a  Crying  out  loudly,  Ihrill y,  and  violently. 

Screation,  a  Hawking  or  Spitting,  L. 

To  Screech  [prob.  of  sferlgcr,  Dan.]  to  hoot  or  howl 
like  a  Screech-Owl. 

Sc  reech-Ow/,  [  prob.  of  Scricciola,  Ital.  ]  an  Owl  that 
makes  a  Shrieking  or  Hooting  in  the  Night. 

A  Screen  ?  [prob.  of  fecerniculum,  L.]  a  Device  or  Par- 

A  Skreen  5  tition  to  keep  off  the  Wind  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of 
Fan  or  Device  for  defending  from  the  Heat  of  a  Fire ;  alfo 
a  wooden  Frame  grated,  for  lifting  Gravel,  Corn,  (Ac. 

To  Screen  ?  [prob.  of  fecernere,  L.]  to  Ihelter  or  defend 

To  Skreen  3  from  ;  to  lift  through  a  Skreen. 

To  Screw  [prob.  of  fcfytocben,  Du.]  to  prefs  or  force 
with  a  Screw. 

A  Screw  [ Efcroue ,  F.]  one  of  the  five  Mechanick  Powers; 
chiefly  ufed  in  prefling  or  fqueezing  Bodies  clofe  ;  and  alfo 
in  railing  weighty  Things. 

To  Scri'bble  [fcribillare,  L.]  to  fcratch  or  dafli  with  a 
Pen  ;  alfo  to  write  after  a  pitiful  Manner  ;  alfo  to  write  mean¬ 
ly  or  in  low  Stile,  as  a  paultry  Author. 

Scri'bbler,  a  paultry  Writer. 

Sc^d  xsEEE-fcriibble,  pitiful,  forry  Writing. 

A  Scribe  [feriba,  L.]  a  Writer  or  Penman,  a  Secretary, 
a  Notary,  a  Scrivener. 

Scribes  [among  the  'Jews ]  a  Sedt  which  managed  the 
Affairs  of  the  Synagogue,  expounded  the  Law,  called  alfo 
DoBors  of  the  Law. 

Scri'binc  [with  Joiners]  a  Term  ufed,  when  one  Piece 
of  Stuff"  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  Side  of  another,  which  is  irre¬ 
gular,  to  make  the  two  join  clofe  together  all  the  Way  ;  this 
is  done  by  marking  it  with  the  Point  of  a  Pair  of  Compafles. 

Scri'nium,  a  Coffer,  a  Casket  to  hold  Jewels  in  ;  alfo  a 
Cupboard  or  Prefs  to  put  Books  Books  in,  L. 

Scrip  [Skinner  derives  it  of  Jfcjiacpe,  Sax.  commodious, 
i.  e.  for  travelling  ;  but  Minfbew  of  Scirpus,  L.  a  Bulrufh, 
beeaufe  antiently  Wallets  were  made  of  them]  a  Budget  or 
Bag  ;  alfo  a  little  Piece,  as  of  Paper,  (Ac. 
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Scri'pture  [  feriptura,  L.]  the  writing  a  Book  ;  the 
Style  or  particular  Manner  of  Writing  ufed  by  an  Author  ; 
the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Teft ament- 

Scri'ptural  [fcripturalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
holy  Scriptures. 

Scri'pturists,  thofe  who  ground  their  Faith  on  the  holy 
Scriptures  only. 

Scri'vener  [ferivano,  Ital.]  one  who  draws  up  and  cn- 
groffes  Writings. 

Scro'bicle  [  fer  obi  cuius,  L.  a  little  Ditch,  or  Furrow. 

Scro'biculus  Cordis  [with  Anat.]  the  Heart-Pit,  nr  Pit 
of  the  Stomach,  L. 

Scro'ey  [prob.  of  ferobs,  L.  a  Ditch,  q.  d.  deferving  to 
be  thrown  into  a  Ditch]  forry,  pitiful. 

Scro'fula  ?  [of  fcrofula,  L.  a  little  Pig]  feirrhous  Tu- 

Scro'phula  5  mours,  or  hard  Glandules,  or  Swellings 
of  the  Glandules  of  the  Neck  and  Ears ;  the  Difeafe  com¬ 
monly  called  the  King's-Evil ,  L. 

Scro'fularia  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  Pile-Wort,  Blind- 
Nettle,  or  Fig-Wort,  L. 

Scro'fulous  ?  [ fcrofulofus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 

Scrophulo'us  5  King’s-Evil ;  hard,  full  of  Kernels  op 
Swellings  of  the  Glandules. 

Scro'fulousness,  being  afflifted  with  the  King’s-Evil. 

Scroll  [prob.  of  roll]  a  Slip  or  Roll  of  Parchment  ;  al¬ 
fo  the  fame  as  Voluta  in  Architedture. 

Scrotoce'le  [of  ferotum,  L.  the  Cod,  and  Gr.]  a 
Rupture  of  the  ferotum. 

Scro'tum  [in  Anat.]  the  Bag,  or  common  Capfula,  or 
Membrane,  which  contains  the  Tcfticles,  thus  named  from 
its  Refemblance  to  a  Pouch  or  Purfe  of  Leather,  L. 

Scro'tum  Cordis  [with  Anat. ]  the  fame  as  Pericardium, 
the  Skin  which  encompaffes  the  Heart,  L. 

Scrub  [jcpcope,  Sax.]  an  old  Broom  or  Brufh  much 
worn  j  alio  a’pitilul  or  forry  Fellow. 

To  Scrub  [ycjieopan,  &mt.]  to  rub  hard. 

Scrubba'do.  the  Itch,  a  Diftemper;  alfo  flovenly, 
mean-habited. 

Scruff,  little  Pieces  of  Wood,  Coals,  (Ac.  that  poor 
People  gather  up  at  the  Side  of  the  Thames  at  low  Water, 
for  Firing. 

Scru'ple  [  fcrupulus ,  L.]  a  Doubt,  Nicenefs  in  Point  of 
Confcience. 

Scru'ple  [with  Chronologers]  a  fmall  Part  of  Time  ufed 

bv  feveral  Eaitern  Nations,  among  the  Chaldeans  a  _ * 

Part  of  an  Hour. 

Scru'ple  [with  Apoth.]  the  third  Part  of  a  Dram,  or  the 
Weight  of  20  Grains. 

To  Scru'ple  [of fcrupulus,  L.]  to  be  in  Doubt  whether 
one  {hall  do  a  Thing,  or  not,  on  a  confcientious  Ac¬ 
count. 

Scru'ples  [with  Aflron.]  as  Scruples  eclipfed,  are  that 
Part  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Moon,  which  enters  the  Sha¬ 
dow,  expreffed  in  the  fame  Meafure  wherein  the  apparent 
Diameter  of  the  Moon  is  expreffed.  See  Digit. 

Scruples  of  half  Duration  [ AJlron .]  are  an  Arch  of  the 
Orbit  of  the  Moon,  which  is  deferibed  by  her  Center,  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Eclipfe  to  the  Middle. 

ScruTles  of  Immcrfion  or  Incidence  [ AJlron .]  are  an 
Arch  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Moon,  U'hich  is  deferibed  by  her 
Center,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Eclipfe  till  the  Time, 
when  its  Center  falls  into  the  Shadow. 

Scru  ples  o f  Emerftcn  [AJlron.]  are  an  Arch  of  the  Or¬ 
bit  of  the  Moon,  which  is  deferib’d  by  her  Center,  in  the 
Time  from  the  firfl  Emerfion  of  the  Moon’s  Limb  to  the 
End  of  the  Eclipfe. 

Scru'pulous  [fcrupulofus,  L.]  full  of  Scruples,  nice, 
precife. 

Scru'pulous n ess  ?  [fcrupuloftas,  L.  ]  a  fcrupulous  Hu- 

Scru'pulosity  3  mour>  Nicety,  Exadtnefs. 

Scru'table  [ferutabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  fearched. 

Scruta'tion,  a  Searching,  L. 

To  Scrutinize  [of  ferutinium,  L.  a  Search]  to  make  a 
ftridt  Inquiry  into,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

Scrutine'er  [of ferutinium,  L.]  one  who  makes  a  Scru¬ 
tiny,  or  examines  nice!)- . 

Scru'tiny  [ferutinium.  L  ]  a  ffridt  Search  or  diligent 
Inquiry  ;  a  Perufal  or  Examination  of  the  Suffrages  or  Votes 
at  an  Eledtion  of  a  Magiftrate  ;  an  Examination  of  the 
Poll. 

Scru'tiny  [in  the  Canon  Law]  a  Ticket,  or  fmall  Paper- 
Billet,  in  which  the  Elediors  write  their  Notes  privately  at 
Eledlions,  fo  that  it  may  not  be  known  for  whom  they 
vote. 
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Scruto^r \lfcriptorium,  L.  ef&itore,  F.'J  a  Kind  or 

Scrito're  5  long  Cabinet,  with  a  Door  or  Lid  opening 
downwards,  for  the  Conveniency  of  writing  on. 

A  Scry  of  Fowls,  a  great  Flock  of  them. 

A  Scud,  a  hidden  Shower  of  Rain. 

To  Scud  away  [prob.  of  ff’buSten,  Du.  to  agitate]  to  run 

away  all  of  a  hidden. 

A  Scu'ffle,  a  Quarrel  with  fighting.  # 

To  Scu'f  FEE  [y.  d.  to  fhuffle, and  that  Vojftus  derives  from 
Gr.  to  handle  roughly]  to  ftrive  together  in  a 

To  Sculk  [prob.  of  fculcare,  L.  to  watch]  to  hide  ones 

felf,  to  lurk  here  and  there. 

Sculk  [with  Hunters ]  a  Company,  as  a  Sculk  of  Foxes. 

Scull  7  [prob.  q  .Jbeil,  or  of  (Vfcflwl,  Feut.  the  Head] 

Skull  $  the  Bone  of  the  Head  which  contains  the  Brain, 
Eyes,  CSV.  alfo  a  little  Oar  to  row  a  Boat  with. 

Scull  of  Freres,  a  Company  of  Friars  or  Brothers. 

Scull  of  Fifes  [of  j-ceole/S**.]  a  Shole  or  great  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fifhes. 

A  Scu'ller, a  Boat  rowed  with  Sculls ;  alfo  theWaterman. 

Scu'llery  [prob.  of  culinarius,  L.]  a  Place  to  do  the 
dirty  Work  of  a  Kitchen  in. 

Scu'l  l  ion  [prob.  of  culinarius,  belonging  to  a  Kitchen,  or 
cuilloin,  F.]  one  who  does  Drudgery  in  a  Kitchen. 

Sculp  [  fculptura ,  L.]  a  Cut,  Print,  or  engraven  Picture. 

Scu'lpsit,  he  carved  or  engraved,  L. 

Sculpture  [  fculptura,  L.]  the  Art  of  cutting  or  carv¬ 
ing  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Matter,  to  form  various  Figures 
for  Reprefentations.  Sculpture  includes  both  engraving 
and  working  in  Relievo. 

Scum  [.featm,  Dan.  ecume,  F.]  Froth,  Drofs ;  alio  the 
Dregs  of  the  People. 

To  Scum  [prob.  of  sfwtnmer,  Dan.  ox  ef cum cr,  F.J  to 
to  take  off  the  Scum,  Froth,  Drofs,  (Ac.  from  any  Liquid, 
melted  Metal,  (Ac. 

Scu'mber  [ Hunting-Term ]  the  Dung  of  a  Fox. 

To  Scu'mmer  [prob.  of  rKc.imier,  D/u]  to  fquirt  a  wa¬ 
tery  Subftance  out  of  the  Body. 

Scu'pper -Holes  [  of  fd;ocpcn,  Du.  to  draw  off  ]  fmall 
Holes  made  thro’  the  Sides  of  a  Ship,  thro’  which  the  Water 
that  is  pumped  out  of  the  Ship’s  Hold,  or  comes  any  other 

Way,  is  carried  off  into  the  Sea. 

Scu'pper -Leathers,  Leathers  nailed  over  thofe  Holes. 

Scu'pper- AWA,  fhort  Nails  with  broad  Heads,  for  nail¬ 
ing  on  the  Scupper-Leathers. 

Scurf  [jccujtjc,  StfY.]  a  whitifh  fcaly  Swelling  raifcd  in 
the  Skin  of  the  Head  by  a  flimy  and  mixed  Flegm. 

Scu'rfiness  [Scuyi^inerre,  Sax.}  the  having  Scurf  on 
the  Head,  (Ac. 

Scu'rfy,  full  of,  or  having  Scurf. _  _ 

Scu'rrilous  [  Jcurrilis,  L.  ]  railing,  faucy,  abuuve. 


fcandalous.  ...  ,  ^  f 

Scu'rrilousness?  [  [currililas,  L.  fcurrilite,  r.J  fcan- 

Scurri'lity  5  dalous  Language,  faucy  Drollery, 
Buffoonry. 

Scu'rviness,  Badnefs,  Naughtinefs,  Sorrinefs. 

The  Scu'rvy  \_fcorbutum,  L  ]  a  Difeafe,  the  Symptoms 
of  which  are  yellow  Spots  on  the  Hands  and  Feet,  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Legs,  {linking  Breath,  (Ac. 

Scu'rvy -Grafs,  an  Herb  fo  named  for  its  particular  Vir¬ 
tue  in  curing  the  Scurvy. 

Scu'rvy,  bad,  naughty,  untoward,  forry,  pitiful. 

Scut  [cp'^S,  Sax.  fcuttc,  Du.]  the  Tail  of  an  Flare  or 
Coney. 

Scu'tace  [  feutngium,  L.  of  feutum ,  L.  a  Shield,  q.d. 
Shield-Mony,  ycilto  peni£,  $**.]  a  Tax  granted  to  King 
Henry  III.  for  his  Expedition  to  the  Holy-Land. 

Scuta'cio  habendo,  a  Writ  to  the  Tenants,  who  held 
Lands  by  Knights  Service,  to  attend  the  King  in  his  Wars, 
or  to  pay  a  Scutage,  which  was  3  Marks  for  every  Knight’s 
Fee. 

Scu'tcheon  [  efcujjicn,  F.  of  feutum,  L.  a  Shield  ]  the 
Field  or  Ground  on  which  a  Coat  of  Arms  is  painted. 

Scu'tcheon  [with  Architects]  the  Key  or  Center-Stone 
in  a  Building ;  alfo  a  fmall  Plate  of  Brafs  or  Iron  to  be  fet 
before  a  Lock. 

Scu'tcheon  [with  Gardeners]  a  Bud  to  be  graffed. 

Scuti'ferous  [ feutifer ,  L.]  Shield-bearing. 

Scu'tieorm  [  feutiformis,  L.]  in  the  Form  of  a  Shield  or 
Buckler. 

.•  Scutifo'rme  Os  \_Anat.  ]  the  chief  Bone  of  the  Knee, 
called  alfo  Patella. 

Scutieo'rmis  cartilago  \_Anat.]  the  broadeft  and  biggefl 
of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx ;  lo  called,  becaufe  in  the 
Form  of  a  fquare  Buckler  or  Shield,  called  alfo  Tbyroides. 

Scu'ttle  [  Jfcu’Cel,  Sax.]  a  Duff-Basket  ;  a  wooden 
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Trough  of  a  Mill,  thro’  which  the  Flower  falls  into  the  Meal- 
Tub;0  alfo  the  Bowe  on  the  Top  of  the  Mail  of  a  Ship. 

Scu'ttles  [in  a  Ship]  fmall  fquare  Holes  cut  in  the 
Deck,  enough  to  let  a  Man  thro’  ;  they  are  ufed  to  let  Per- 
fon»  down  upon  Occafion  ;  alfo  thofe  little  Windows  cut 
out  in  Cabbins  to  let  in  Light. 

Scu'tum,  a  Buckler  [in  Anal-]  the  Knee-Pan  or  round 
Bone  of  the  Knee. 

Scy'ealon  [  cvc.JjSiAoi',  Gr.  ]  Dung  or  Ordure,  [espe¬ 
cially  of  Sheep,  Goats,  fife,  alfo  riff-raff  Rubbifh. 

Scy'lla,  a  Rock  in  the  Sea  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
over-againit  the  Gulf  Charybdis,  fo  that  the  Paffage  there  is 
dangerous  for  Ships ;  whence  the  Latin  Proverb,  Incidit  in 
Scyllam  cupiensvitare  Cbarybdim,  to  avoid  Scylla,  he  falls  into 
Charybdis,  i.  e.  to  leap  out  of  the  Frying-pan  into  the  Fire. 
Scy'mitar,  a  Kind  of  crooked  Perfian  Swcrd. 

Scy'phus  [with  Anat.]  thofe  Paffages  that  convey  the 
Saliva  front  the  Os  Cribriforme  or  Sieve-like  Bone  to  the 
Palate. 

Scy'recemot  [Scyjie-^emot,  Sax.]  a  Court  held  twice 
every  Year  by  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefs,  and  the  Earldor- 
man  in  Shires  that  had  them,  or  Sheriff,  in  thofe  committed 
to  Sheriffs. 

Scy'tala,  a  Field-Moufe,  L. 

Scy'tala  [in  Mecbanicks]  a  Kind  of  Radius  or  Spoke, 
(landing  out  of  the  Axis  of  a  Machine,  as  a  Handle  or  Lever 
to  turn  it  round  or  work  it  by,  L. 

Scy'tala  Laconica  [  with  the  Lacedamonians  ]  a  little 
roUnd  Staff ;  an  Invention  for  the  fecret  writing  of  Letters  to 
Correfpondents,  by  Means  of  two  Rollers  or  Cylinders  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  one  being  kept  by  each  of  the  Correfpondents. 

Scyta'lides  [o-jairaAiffjf.  Gr.]  the  three  fmall  Bones 
in  each  Finger. 

Scy'the  [Jfcy’Se,  Srf.v.]  an  Inflrument  for  mowing  Grafs. 
Scy'thica  [with  Botanifls]  Sweet-Root  or  Liquorice,  L. 
Sea  [Fs,  Sax.  ftt  or  ?er,  Du.]  that  general  Colle&ion  of 
Waters  which  cncompaffes  the  Earth,  and  is  called  by  feve- 
ral  Names  according  to  the  Countries  it  wafhes,  as  the  Bri- 
tifi  Sea,  Irifh  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  &c. 

’  Sex- Board  [Sea-Pbrafe]  towards  the  Sea. 

Sea  Bind-Weed,  an  Herb. 

Sea -Cock,  Bream,  Devil,  Dragon,  feveral  forts  ofFifhes. 
Sea -Chart,  a  geographical  Defcription  of  Coafts,  with 
the  true  Diftances,  Heights,  Courfe,  or  Winds  leading  to 
them  ;  alfo  called  a  Plot. 

Sea -Drags  [with  Sailors]  any  Things  which  hang  over  a 
Ship  under  Sail ;  as  Shirts,  Gowns,  (Ac.  or  alfo  a  Boat 
when  it  is  towed  ;  or  any  Thing  that  hinders  the  Courfe  of 
the  Ship. 

SEx-Gate  [  Sea-Term  ]  when  two  Ships  are  brought  clofe 
one  to  another,  by  Means  of  a  Wave  or  Billow,  they  fay, 
the  Ships  lie  aboard  one  another  in  a  Sea-gate. 

Seafa'ring  [of  £ ,x ,  Sax.  and  ^ajym,  Sax.  to  go]  em¬ 
ploy’d  or  living  at  Sea. 

Se'a-Port  [of  s:e,  Sax.  and  portus,  L.]  q.  d.  a  Gate  or 
Door  of  the  Sea. 

Sea -Longs  [with  Sailors]  the  Froth  of  the  Sea. 

Sea -Navel,  a  fmall  Shell-fifh  in  the  Likenefs  of  a  Navel. 
Sea  Navel-Wort,  an  Herb. 

Se x-Turn  [in  Sea- Language]  a  Gale  or  Breeze  of  Wind 
coming  off  from  the  Sea. 

Sea -Yoke  [in  Navigation]  a  fort  of  Contrivance  or  Tackle 
made  ufe  of,  when  the  Sea  is  fo  rough  that  the  Men  cannot 
govern  the  Helm  with  their  Hand. 

Se'ah  [HaD,  Neb.]  an  Hebrew  Mcafure,  containing  a- 
bout  to  Quarts. 

Seal  [yi^el,  Sax.  figillum,  L.]  the  Print  of  a  Coat  of 
Arms,  or  lomc  other  Device  made  in  Wax,  and  fet  to  any 
Deed  or  Writing  ;  alfo  the  Inflrument  or  Piece  of  Metal, 
(Ac.  on  which  the  Figure  is  engraven  that  impreffes  the  Wax. 

To  Seal  [  figillare ,  L.  frgl)den,  Du.]  to  fet  a  Seal  to  a 
Writing,  &c . 

To  Seal  hermetically  [with  Cbymifs]  is  to  flop  the  Neck 
or  Mouth  of  a  Glafs-VclFel  with  a  Pair  of  Pincers  heated 
red-hot. 

A  Seal,  a  Sea-Calf,  the  Skin  of  which  is  ufed  in  making 
Watch- Cafes,  (Ac. 

Sea'ler,  an  Officer  in  the  Chancery,  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  to  feal  the 
Writs  and  Inflruments  there  made. 

Sea'ling  [in  Architect.]  is  the  fixings  Piece  of  Wood  or 
Iron  in  a  Wall,  with  Plaifler,  Mortar,  Cement,  Lead,  or 
other  folid  Bindings. 

To  few  a  § eam  [yeamian,  S<».]  to  few  a  Length  with  a 
Needle. 

Sea'mless  [yeamkyye,  Sax.]  without  a  Scam. 

Seam 


Seam  [  /earn,  Sax.  ]  a  Row  of  Stitches  made  with  a 
Needle. 

Seam  [farm,  C.  Br.  yeim,  Sax.]  Fat,  Tallow,  alfo  the 
Fat  cf  an  Hog  fry’d. 

Seam  ofGlafs,  izo  Pounds  or  24  Stone. 

Seam  of  Cara  [yam,  Sax.]  8  Bulhels. 

Seams  [of  a  Ship]  the  Places  where  her  Planks  meet  and 
join  together. 

Seams  [in  Horfes ]  a  DHeafe. 

Sea'mster  ?  [y-eamytjle,  5ax]  aPerfon  who  fews  or 
Se a'mstp.ess 5  makes  up  Linen  Garments. 

Seam  l[fft§fna>  L.  tretywtl,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  large  Fiihing- 
Sean  3  Net. 

Sean -Fifh,  Fifh  taken  in  fuch  a  Net. 

To  Sear  [yea^an,  Sax.  prob  of £«jof.  Gr.  dry]  to  burn 
with  an  hot  Iron,  or  a  Wax-Candle,  &c. 

Sear -Leaves  withered,  or  dead  Leaves,  fuch  as  they  are 
at  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

Sear-J/'W,  dead  Boughs  cut  off  from  Trees  in  a  ForeiL 
Sear -Cloth  [  ycpcla’S,  Sax.  ]  a  Plaiftcr  for  Pains, 
Aches,.  (Ac. 

To  Search  [ cbercher ,  F.]  to  feek,  to  look  for,  to  be  in 
quell  of. 

A  Search  [ recherche ,  F.]  a  feeking  after,  a  looking  for. 

A  Sea'rcher  [ cbercheur ,  F.]  one  who  fearches,  leeks,  or 
looks  for. 

A  Searcher,  an  Officer  of  the  Culloms  ;  alfo  one 
whofe  Bufmefs  it  is  to  examine,  and  by  a  peculiar  Seal  to 
murk  the  Defeats  of  Woollen  Cloth. 

Searse?  r  r  p  -|  a  £ne  Sieve  made  of  Lawn,  (Ac. 

'Sarse  5  L-/ 

Sea'son  [fat fan,  F.]  one  of  the  four  Quarters  of  the 
Year,  which  are  four,  as  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter ;  alfo  a  fit  and  proper  Time  to  do  any  Thing  in. 

To  Season  [feafonare,  Ital.  ajfaifonner,  F.  ]  to  fait,  or 
give  any  Thing  a  Relilh  with  Salt,  Pepper,  and  Spices. 

Sea'sonaeee,  that  which  is  done  in  Seafon,  opportune, 
convenient. 

S e a's on ab l en e s s,  Opportunenefs. 

Seasonings  [in  the  Weft-Indies]  an  aguilh  Diftemper, 
which  Foreigners  are  fubjeft  to  at  their  frit  Coming. 

A  Seat  [r  eotole,  Sax.fedes,  L  ]  anyThing  whereon  to  fit. 
To  Seat  L  of  Titian,  Sax.  ]  to  place  upon  a  Seat,  to 

caufe  to  lit.  .  , 

Seater  [Seafeeji,  &».]  an  antient  Idol  of  the  Britams, 
or  Saxons  in  Britain,  painted  with  an  old  and  envious  Coun¬ 
tenance,  with  a  thin  Vifage,  a  long  Beard,  holding  a  Wheel 
and  a  Basket  of  Flowers  in  his  Hand,  girded  about  the 
Loins  with  a  long  Girdle,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Saturn  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Sec.  whence  our  Saturday  took  its  Name, 
Beateji  k>eaj(>,  Sax. 

Sea'vy -Ground,  fuch  Ground  as  is  overgrown  with 
Rulhes . 

Seax  [yeax,  S*x.]  a  Sword  ufed  by  the  antient  Saxons, 
crooked  like  a  Scythe,  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  take 

their  Name.  _ 

Sebe'stens,  a  Fruit  refembling  a  little  Plum,  ufed  in 

Medicine. 

Se'cant  [fecans,  L.]  cutting. 

Secant  [in  Geom.]  a  Line  that  cuts  another,  or  divides 
it  into  two  Parts. 

Se'cant  [in  Trigonometry]  a  right  Line  drawn  from  the 
C  enter  of  a  Circle  thro'  one  End  of  a  given  Arch  or 
Angle,  till  it  meets  or  cuts  another  Line  called  a  Tangent, 

raifed  on  the  Outfide  at  the  other  End. 

To Sece'rn [fecernere,  L.]'to  feparate,  divide,  or  difunguifh. 
Secession,  a  going  afide,  a  retiring,  or  withdrawing,  a 
departing  from  a  Side,  a  revolting,  L. 

Secession  [in  Medicine]  the  going  ofi  by  Secretion.  . 
Secession  of  Parliament,  the  Adjournment  or  breaking 

of  it  up,  r  . 

To  Secli/de  [fecludcre,  L.]  to  flint  apart  from  others, 

to  fliut  out.  .  r 

Seclu'sion,  the  AT  of  fecluding,  fhutting  out,  or  fepa- 

xating  from,  L. 

Se'cond  [  fecundus,  L.]  the  laft  of  the  two. 

Se'cond  [  with  Aftronomers]  is  the  60th  Part  of  a  Degree 

of  any  Circle.  ,  .  , 

Se'cond  [of  Time]  the  60th  Part  of  a  Minute,  either  in 

the  Divifion  of  a  Circle  or  the  Mcafure  of  Time.  A  De¬ 
gree,  or  an  Llour,  is  each  divided  into  60  Minutes,  marked 
thus  (  ' )  :  A  Minute  is  divided  into  60  Seconds,  marked 
thus  {  "  )  i  A  Second  into  60  Thirds,  marked  thus  (  ),C5‘> 

A  Se'cond,  one  who  backs  and  defends  another. 

Se'cond  [in  Mufick]  one  of  the  mufical  Intervals,  being 
only  the  Diftance  between  any  Sound  and  the  next  nearelt 
Sound,  whether  higher  or  lower. 


Sb'cond  Terms  [in  Algebra]  thofe  where  the  unknown 
Quantity  has  a  Degree  lefs,  than  it  has  in  the  Term  where 
it  is  raifed  to  the  highefl. 

Se'cond  Sight,  an  odd  Qualification  that  many  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  weflern  Iflands  of  Scotland  are  Laid  to 
have  ;  which  is  a  Faculty  of  feeing  Things  to  come,  or  at 
a  great  Diftance,  reprefented  to  the  Imagination,  as  if  ac¬ 
tually  viftble  and  prefent.  Thus,  if  a  Man  be  about  to  die, 
or  dying,  his  Image  fhall  appear  diftinftly  in  its  natural 
Shape  in  a  Shroud,  or  other  funeral  Apparatus,  to  a  fecond- 
fighted  Perfon,  who,  perhaps,  never  had  feen  his  Perfon ; 
after  which,  the  Perfon,  fo  feen,  immediately  dies,  (Ac. 

Se'cond  Sightedncfs,  the  Faculty  aforementioned,  which 
is  a  Quality  not  hereditary  j  and  the  Perfon  who  has  it,  can¬ 
not  exert  it  at  Pleafure,  nor  can  he  prevent  it,  or  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  others.  This  Quality  is  held  in  Difcredit  among 
the  People,  fo  that  none  will  counterfeit  it,  and  many  con¬ 
ceal  and  diflemble  it.  This,  tho’  ftrange,  has  been  well  at- 
tefted,  and  that  by  Authors  of  Credit ;  and  laft  by  Mr. 
Martin,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  his  Natural  Hi- 
llory  of  thefe  Iflands. 

To  Se'cond  [fecunder,  F.  prob.  of fecundare,  L.]  to  back, 
aid,  or  affift  another,  to  favour  or  countenance. 

Se  cunda?  Second ,  or  Number  2.  Ital. 

Sb'conda  3 

Se'cond  Captain,  one  whofe  Company  has  been  broke* 
and  he  joined  to  another. 

Se'cond  Deliverance,  a  Writ  which  lies  after  the  Return 
of  Cattle  replevy’d,  for  replevying  of  the  fame  Cattle  again, 
by  reafon  of  fome  Fault  in  the  Party  that  replevy’d. 

SVcondary  [fecund arias,  L.  ]  the  fecond  Man  in  any 
Place,  he  who  is  next  to  any  chief  Officer, as  of  the  Compter, 
who  is  the  next  Man  to  the  Sheriff,  (Ac. 

Secondary  [in  PhilofophUaltVrit  ]  fecond,  as  fecondary 
Caufes. 

Secondary  Circles  [with  Apron.]  all  Circles  which  in- 
terfefl  the  fix  greater  Circles  of  the  Sphere  at  Right-Angles, 
as  the  Azimuths  or  vertical  Circles,  with  refpedl  to  the  Ho* 
rizon,  the  Meridian,  and  the  Hour-Circles,  to  the  Equi- 
nodlial. 

Secondary  Circles,  in  reference  to  the  Ecliptick  or  Cir¬ 
cles  of  Longitude  of  the  Stars,  are  fuch,  as,  paffmg  thro’  the 
Poles  of  the  Ecliptick,  are  at  Right-Angles  to  the  Ecliptick, 
and  as  the  Meiidian  and  Hour-Circles  are  to  the  Equinoctial. 

Secondary  Planets  [Aftron.]  thofe  which  move  round 
other  Planets,  as  the  Center  of  their  Motion,  and  with  them 
round  the  Sun. 

Secondary  Fever  [with  Phyf]  is  that  which  arifes  after 
a  Crifis  or  Difcharge  of  fome  morbid  Matter ;  as  after  the 
Declenfion  of  the  Small-Pox  or  Mealies. 

Se'cresy  7  [of fecretus,  L.]  the  keeping  of  a  Matter 
Se'cretness  5  fecret  or  private. 

Se'crement,  a  feparated  Part. 

Se'cret  [fecretum,  L.]  aThing  which  few  People  know, 
or  that  ought  to  be  kept  private. 

Se'cret  [fecretus,  C.  fecret,  F.]  private,  hidden,  clofe  s 
alfo  that  keeps  Counfel.  _  ^  . 

Secretary  [  fecretarius,  L.]  one  who  is  employ  d  in 
writing  Letters,  (Ac.  for  a  Prince  or  Society. 

Se'cretness,  Privacy. 

To  Secre'te  [of fecretum,  L.]  to  hide  or  conceal  by  put¬ 
ting  out  of  the  Way. 

Secre'ted  [fecretus,  L.]  hid,  concealed  ;  alfo  put  out  of 
the  Way. 

Animal  Secre'tion  [in  Phyf]  is  the  Separation  of  one 
Fluid  from  another,  in  the  Body  of  an  Animal  or  Vegetable, 
by  means  of  Glands,  or  lomething  of  the  like  Nature. 

Sect  [fella,  L.]  a  Party  profeffing  the  fame  Opinion. 
Se'cta  ad  curiam  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  againft  a 
Man  who  refufes  to  perform  Suit,  either  to  the  County- 
Court,  or  Court-Baron,  L.  . 

Se'cta  facienaa per  illam,  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies 
to  oblige  an  Heirefs,  that  has  Elders  Part  of  the  Co-heirs, 
to  perform  Service  for  all  the  Co-partners,  L. 

Secta  molendini,  Sec.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  againft  him  who, 
having  ufed  to  grind  his  Corn  at  one  Mill,  leaves  it  and 

goes  to  another,  L.  .  _  ,  Tr  •  . 

Secta  Unica,  Sec.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  that  Heir,  who 
is  diftrained  by  the  Lord,  to  more  Suits  than  one,  upon  the 
Accounc  of  the  Lord  and  of  feveral  Heirs  defeended  to 

U  Sectarian  [fed arius,  L.]  of,  or  belonging  to  a  Se£t 
Sectary  [feSlarius,  L.]  a  Follower  of  a  particular  Sefl. 
Sectio  Ccefarea[Anat.]  the  Cafarian  Operation,  the  fame 
as  Hyfterotomacia. 

Section, 
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Section,  a  cutting  or  dividing  »-  alio  the  Part  cut  oft  or 
divided,  F.  of  L. 

Section  [of  a  Book]  a  certain  Divifion  in  the  Chapters, 
frequent  with  this  Mark  §. 

Section  [with  Mathemat-]  the  cutting  of  one  Plane  by 
ahother,  or  of  a  Solid  by  a  Plane. 

Section  [in  Architect.]  Is  the  Profile  or  Draught  of  its 
Heights  and  Depths  raifed  on  the  Plane,  as  if  the  whole  Fa- 
brick  or  Building  were  cut  afunder,  to  difcover  the  Inlide. 

Conick  Section,  is  the  Figure  made  by  the  folid  Body 
of  a  Cone’s  being  fuppofed  to  be  cut  by  a  Plane ;  and  thefe 
Sections  are  ufually  counted  four,  the  Circle ,  Ellipfts,  Hy¬ 
perbola  and  Parabola. 

Se'ctis  non  facienlis  [in  Lazu]  a  Writ  which  lies  for  a 
Woman,  who  ought  not  to  perform  Suit  of  Court  for  her 
Dower. 

Se'ctor,  an  Inftrument  of  confiderable  Ufe,  in  all  the 
practical  Parts  of  the  Mathematicks,  having  Sines,  Tangents, 
Secants,  Rhumbs,  Poligons,  Ufe. 

Sector  [of a  Circle']  is  a  Part  of  a  Circle,  ora  mixed 
Triangle,  comprehended  between  two  Radii  or  Semi-Dia¬ 
meters,  making  an  Angle  at  the  Center,  and  an  Arch  or  Part 
of  the  Circumference. 

Sector  [of  a  Sphere]  is  a  conical  Solid,  whofe  Vertex  or 
Top  ends  in  the  Center  of  the  Sphere,  and  its  Bafe  or  Bot¬ 
tom  is  a  Segment  of  the  fame  Sphere. 

Se'cular  [  fecularis ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Space 
of  an  hundred  Years  ;  alfo  temporal,  as  pertaining  to  this 
World  or  Life  ;  alfo  that  is  converfant  in  this  World,  with¬ 
out  being  engaged  in  a  monaftick  Life,  or  to  obferve  the 
Rules  of  any  religious  Order. 

Se'cular  Games  {hdi  feculares,  of  feculum,  an  Age,  L.] 
Thefe  Plays  were  fo  named,  becaufe  they  happened  but  once 
in  an  Age  or  an  hundred  Years ;  at  the  proclaiming  of  which, 
the  Cryer  faid.  Come  to  thefe  Plays,  which  no  Man  now 
living  hath  ever  feen,  nor  fhall  fee  again.  At  thefe  Plays,  be- 
fides  the  Contention  of  the  Charioteers,  the  Theffalian  Horfe- 
men  hunted  wild  Bulls,  and,  when  they  had  wearied  them, 
would  leap  on  their  Backs,  and  by  the  Horns  force  them 
down  to  the  Earth. 

At  the  Celebration  of  one  of  thofe  Plays,  there  were  given 
to  be  kill’d  by  Philip,  the  Emperor,  after  the  Perjian  Expe¬ 
dition,  thirty  two  Elephants,  twenty  two  Tigers,  fix ty  Lions, 
one  hundred  Hyena's,  one  Rhinoceros,  ten  Arckoleontes,  ten 
Camelopards,  forty  Wild-Horfes,  thirty  Leopards,  befidcs  a 
thoufand  Pair  of  Fencers  or  Sword-Players,  which  were  to 
delight  the  People  with  their  Blood  and  Wounds. 

Se'cular  Priejl,  one  who  takes  upon  him  the  Care  of 
Souls,  but  does  not  live  under  any  Rules  of  religious  Orders. 

Secularization,  the  Aftion  of  converting  a  regular 
Perfon,  Place,  or  Benefice  to  a  Secular  one. 

Se'culariz’d  [  fecularije ,  F.]  made  fecular,  i.  e.  a  Lay- 
Man  of  a  Clergy-Man. 

Secula'rity  l\_fecularitas,  L.  ]  Worldlinefs,  Addic- 

Se'cularness  3  tednefs  to  the  Things  of  this  World. 

Secu'nda  Aqua  [with  Cbymljls]  Second-Water  is  Aqua¬ 
fortis,  which  has  been  already  ufed  todifiolve  fome  Metal,  Ufe 

Secu'nda  fuperoneratione  pajlura  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  where 
Admeafurement  of  Failure  hath  been  made,  and  he,  who  at 
firft  did  furcharge  the  Common,  does  again  furcharge  it, 
notwithflanding  the  Admeafurement,  L. 

Secu'ndans  [with  Mathemat]  an  infinite  Series  or  Rank 
of  Numbers,  which  begin  from  nothing,  and  proceed  as  the 
Squares  of  Numbers  in  Arithmetical  Proportion,  as  o,  2,  4, 
9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  Ufe. 

Se'cundary  [  fecundarius,  L.]  an  Officer  next  in  Place 
to  the  chief  Officer. 

Se'cundary  ftwr  [with  Phyf]  fez  Secondary. 

Se'cundation,  a  feconding,  forwarding  or  making  prof- 
perous,  L. 

Secu'ndi  Generis  [in Anat.]  thofe  Lafteal  Veflels  that  carry 
the  Chyle  from  theGlands,  after  it  has  been  diluted  there  with  ' 
the  Lympha,  into  the  common  Veflels  ;  whereas  the  La&eals 
of  the  Primi  Generis  carry  it  from  the  Intcftines  into  the 
Glands,  L. 

Secundine  [  fccundina,  L.]  the  feveral  Coats  or  Mem¬ 
branes  wherein  the  Foetus  is  wrapped,  whilft  in  the  Womb, 
and  which  are  excluded,  after  ’tis  born  ;  the  After-birth  or 
Burden,  they  are  named  Allentois,  Amnion,  and  Chorion. 

Secu'ndum  Naturam  [i.  e.  according  to  the  Courfe  of 
Nature]  a  Phrafe  which  Phyficians  ufe,  when  all  Things  are 
duly  performed,  as  in  a  State  of  Health. 

Secu're  \fecurus,  L.]  that  is  fate,  out  of  Danger;  alfo 
earelefs,  fearlels. 

To  Secure  [  fecurare ,  L.]  to  make  feenre,  to  fave,  pro¬ 
tect,  or  fhelter ;  alfo  to  keep  from ;  alfo  to  feize  a  Perfon  or 


Thing;  to  apprehend,  or  lay  hold  of  one,  to  put  him  in. 
Prifon. 

Secu're  ness  [ fecitritas ,  L.  fee  terete,  F.]  Security,  Safe¬ 
ty,  F. 

Secu'ritas  de  bono  Gcfu  [  Lazo -Term  ]  Surety  of  the 
Peace,  L. 

Securita'te  Pads  [in  Laze]  a  Writ  which  lies  for  one 
who  is  threatened  with  Death  or  Danger  againft  him  who  fo 
threatens,  L. 

Securita'tem  inveniend.  See.  a  Writ  that  lies  for  the 
King  againft  any  of  his  Subjects,  to  flay  them  from  going 
out  of  the  Kingdom  without  his  Leave,  L. 

Secu'rity  [  fecuritas ,  L.]  Safety,  the  being  out  of  Dan¬ 
ger;  alfo  Bail ;  alfo  Surety  for  the  Payment  of  Mony;  alfo 
Aflurance ;  alfo  Unconcernednefs,  Carelefsnefs. 

Secu'rity,  is  painted  like  a  Lady  leaning  againft  a  Pillar 
before  an  Altar,  with  a  Scepter  in  her  Hand. 

Seda'n  [prob.  of  fedes,  L.  a  Seat]  a  clofe  Chair  in  which 
Perfons  of  Quality  are  carried  by  Men. 

Seda'te  [  fedatus ,  L.]  quiet,  compofed,  undifturbed  in 
Mind. 

Seda'teness  ok  fedatus,  L.]  Compofure  of  Mind. 

Seda'tive  \_Jedativtis,  L.]  of  a  quieting,  allaying,  or  af- 
fwaging  Quality. 

Se  defende'ndo  [/.  e.  in  defending  himfelf]  a  Plea  for 
him  who  is  charged  with  the  Death  of  another,  faying,  he 
was  forced  to  do  it  in  his  own  Defence,  or  elfe  he  muft  have 
been  in  Danger  of  his  own  Life;  yet  muft  he  forfeit  his 
Goods  to  the  King,  and  procure  his  Pardon  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  L. 

Se'dentary  [Jedentarius,  L.]  that  fits  much,  or  works 
fitting  ;  that  keeps  at  Home,  or  feldom  ftirs  abroad. 

Se'dentary  Parliaments  [in  France]  fuch  as  are  fixed 
and  fettled  in  a  Place. 

Se'dent  ar  i  ness,  the  State  or  Condition  of  one  who  fits 
much. 

Sedge  [of  ytec^,  Sax.]  a  Kind  of  Weed. 

Se'dgy  [of  faicg,  Sax.]  full  of  the  Weed  called  Sedge. 

Se'diment  \  jedimentum,  L.  ]  the  Settlement,  Dregs, 
Grounds,  or  Lees  of  any  Thing  fettling  or  finking  down. 

Se'diment  of  Urine  [with  Phyficians]  certain  Parts  of  the 
nourilhing  Juice,  which  being  feparated  from  the  Blood 
with  the  Serum,  by  reafon  of  their  Weight,  fink  down  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Urine. 


Sedi  tion,  a  Mutiny,  a  popular  Tumult,  a  Rifing,  or  Up¬ 


roar,  L 


Sedi'tion  \hieroglyphically]  was  reprefented  by  two  Lob- 
fters  fighting  with  one  another. 

Sedi'tiovs  \_feditiofus,  L.]  apt  or  tending  to  raife  Sedi¬ 
tion  ;  faftious,  mutinous. 

Sedi'tiousness  [of feditiofus,  h.feditieux,  F.]  a  feditioua 
Humour  or  Quality. 

To  Sedu'ce  [Jeducere,  L.]  to  miflead  or  deceive ;  to  cor¬ 
rupt  or  debauch. 

SeDu'ceMENT?  ,  a  o  r  r  .  . 

Sedu'ction  £theAftof  inducing  or  mifleading,  F.  ofL. 

Sedu'cer  [  feduttor ,  L.Jone  who  draws  away  or  mifleads. 

Sedu'ctive  [Jeduftivtts,  L.]  apt  to  feduce  or  miflead. 

Se'dulous  [ fedulus,  L.]  very  careful,  or  diligent,  in- 
duftrious. 

Sedu'lousness  ?  [fedulitas,  L.  ]  Carefulnefs,  Dili- 

Sedu'lity  3  gence. 

Se'dum,  Houfleek  or  Sengreen,  L. 

Se'duwal?  [  yyocpale,  Sax.  ]  the  Heb  Sctwal  or  Va- 

Se'tuwalJ  lerian. 

See  [prob.  of  fedes,  L.]  the  Dignity  or  Seat  of  an  Arch- 
bifliop  or  Bilhop. 

^  To  See  [/eon,  Sax.  fee r,  Dan.]  to  perceive  with  the 

Eyes. 

Seed  [Sx'D,  Sax.  fepTj,  Dan.]  a  Matter  prepared  by  Na¬ 
ture,  for  the  Reprodudlion  and  Confervation  of  the  Species, 
both  in  Men,  Animals,  and  Plants ;  and,  according  to  fome 
Naturalifts,  even  of  Stones,  Minerals,  and  Metals. 

Seed  [with  Botanifts]  is  defin’d  to  be  a  Body  perfected  by 
the  mutual  Operation  of  two  Sexes,  containing  the  Molimen 
of  a  Plant  of  the  fiunc  Nature  of  that  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

Seed  of  Animals,  a  white,  liquid  Matter  or  Humour, 
the  thickell  of  any  in  the  Body,  leparated  from  the  Blood 
in  the  Tefticles,  and  referred  in  proper  Veflels  to  be  the 
Means  of  Generation. 

See o-Lecp [in  Husbandry]  a  Veflel  or  Scopper  for  the 

Seed -Lip  3  carrying  their  Seed-Corn  at  the  Time  of 
Sowing, 

See o-Jhedding,  a  Difeafe  in  Cattle. 

See'dy 


See'dLincs  [with  Botanifts]  Roots  of  Gilliflowers,  ©V. 
which  come  from  Seeds  fovvn  ;  alfo  the  young  tender  Shoot3 
of  Plants  that  have  been  but  newly  fown. 

See'dy  [of  Sax]  run  to,  or  having  Seeds. 

See'ing,  fince  that,  foraimuch  as,  &c. 

See'ing?  is  a  Senfation  which  proceeds  from  a  due  and 
Sight  5  various  Motion  of  the  optick  Nerve,  which  is 
made  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye,  by  the  Rays  of  Light  com¬ 
ing  from  an  Objedt,  and  from  thence  convey’d  to  the  Brain; 
by  means,  of  which,  the  Soul  perceives  the  Thing  illumina¬ 
ted,  together  with  its  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modification. 
Though  this  Senfe  has  its  Beginning  in  the  Eye,  yet*it  is 
perfected  in  the  Brain,  where  the  Soul  is  afredted  with  the 
Imprcffions  of  vifible  Objedls. 

To  Seek  [pecan  and  £ejfecan,  &?#.]  to  fearch  or  look  for; 
alfo  to  labour  or  endeavour,  to  get  or  obtain. 

See'king  [of  £eyecan,  Sax.~\  looking  for,  fearching  after. 
Lee-S eel  [with  Sailors]  is  when  a  Ship  feels  or  rolls  to 
the  Windward,  in  which  there  is  Danger,  left  fhe  come 
over  too  fhort  or  fuddenlv.and  fo  fhould  founder  by  the  Sea’s 
breaking  right  into  her,  or  clfe  have  fome  of  her  upper  Works 
carried  away  ;  but  if  file  roils  to  the  Leeward,  there  is  no 
Danger,  becaufe  the  Sea  will  prefently  right  her. 

Seel  l\Sea-Term,  of  Jyllan,  Sax.  to  give  away]  is 
See'ling  3  the  fudden  and  violent  Tumbling  of  a  Ship, 
fometimes  to  one  Side,  and  fometimes  to  another,  when  a 
Wave  paffes  under  her  Sides  fafter  than  fhe  can  drive  away 
with  it. 

See'ling  [with  Falconers ]  is  the  running  of  a  Thread 
through  the  Eye  lids  of  a  Hawk,  when  firft  taken,  fo  that 
fhe  may  fee  either  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  to  caufe  her  to 
endure  the  Hood  the  better. 

See'ling  [fpoken  of  Horfes]  who  are  faid  to  feel,  when 
white  Hairs  about  the  Breadth  of  a  Farthing,  mixed  with 
thofe  of  his  natural  Colour,  grow  upon  his  Eye-brows;  which 
is  a  Mark  of  old  Age,  for  they  never  feel  before  the  Age 
of  14. 

To  Seem  [prob.  of femblcr,  F.]  to  appear. 

To  Seem  [;iemm,  Teut.]  to  befeem,  to  become. 

See’mly  [.temlitfj,  Teut.]  becoming,  decent. 
See'mliness  [of  5icmltr}),  Teut.]  Comelinefs. 
See'mingness  [of  5tem?n,  Teut.]  Appearance. 

Se'fr  of  &eon,  Sax.'to  fee]  a  Prophet. 

To  Seeth  [Jfeo’gsn,  Sax.]  to  boil,  to  ftew. 

Se'crum,  an  Herb. 

Segment'ated  \_fegmentatus,  L.]  made  of  many  Pieces, 
of  divers  Colours. 

Se'gment  [in  Geometry ]  when  a  Line  or  the  Side  of  any 
plain  Triangle  is  any  Way  cut  in  two,  or  more  Parts,  either 
by  a  perpendicular  Line  let  fall  upon  it,  or  otherwife,  thofe 
Parts  are  ufually  call’d  Segments ;  and  fo  much  as  one  of 
thefe  Parts  is  longer  than  the  other  is  call’d  the  Difference 
of  the  Segments. 

Se'gment  of  a  Circle  [  Geom.  ]  a  Part  of  a  Circle  com¬ 
prehended  between  an  Arch  and  a  Chord  thereof. 

Se'gment  of  a  Sphere  [in  Geom.]  a  Portion  ot  a  Sphere 
out  off  by  a  Plane  in  any  Part,  except  the  Center  ;  fo  that 
the  Bafe  of  fuch  a  Segment  mull  always  be  a  Circle  ;  and 
its  Surface  a  Part  of  that  of  the  Sphere  ;  the  whole  Seg¬ 
ment  being  either  greater  or  lefs  than  an  Hemifphere. 

Se'gment -Leaves  [with  Botanifts ]  are  Leaves  of  Plants 
that  are  cut  or  divided  into  many  Shreds  or  Slices. 

Segmoi'dal  Valves  [in  Anat •]  are  little  Valves  of  the 
pulmonary  Artery,  thus  named  from  their  Refemblance  to 
the  Segments  of  Circles ;  the  fame  as  femilunar  Valves. 

To  Se'gregate  [  fegregare ,  L.]  to  feparate  or  put  apart. 
Se'crega'tion,  properly  a  taking  out  or  feparating  from 
the  Stock,  a  feparating,  fevering,  or  putting  apart,  L. 

Se'greiant  [in  Heraldry ]a  Term  ufed  of  Griffins  drawn 
in  a  leaping  Pofture,  F. 

Sei'ant  [in  Heraldry]  i.e.  fitting;  a  Term  ufed  of  a 
Lion  or  other  Beaft  fitting  like  a  Cat,  with  his  Fore-feet 
llrait,  F. 

Se'ignior,  a  Lord,  a  Mafter,  Ital. 

Se'ignior  [in  Lazo]  the  Lord  of  the  Manour  or  Fee. 
Grand  Se'ignior  [/.  e.  the  great  Lord]  the  Emperor  of 
the  Turks. 

Seicnio'rage  [  feigneurage ,  F.  ]  a  Prerogative  of  the 
King,  whereby  he  challenges  Allowance  of  Gold  or  Silver, 
brought  in  the  Mafs  to  his  Exchange,  for  Coin. 

Se'ignory  \_feigneurie ,  F.]  the  Jurifdidlion  or  Power  of 
a  Lord,  a  Lordlhip. 

Seimbo'le,  a  Pipe  or  half  a  Tun  of  Wine. 

Seiri'asis  [with  Pbyftcians]  an  Inflammation  in  the 
Head,  that  proceeds  from  cxceliive  Heat,  and  happens 
chiefly  to  young  Children. 


Sei'sin  [in  Lazo] the Polleflion  of, or  Right  to  Lands,  Te¬ 
nements,  &c.  F. 

Sei'sin  in  Fall  [in  Lazo]  the  adtual  taking  Poffeffion  in 
Perfon. 

Sei'sin  [in  Lazo]  is  when  fomething  is  done  that  the 
Law  requires,  as  an  Jnrollment,  ks'e. 

Sei'sin  a  habenda,  &c.  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  for  Delivery  of 
Seifin  to  the  Lord  of  his  Tenements,  after  the  King  hath 
had  the  Year,  Day,  and  Wafte. 

Sei'sable,  that  may  be,  or  that  is  liable  to  be  feized. 

To  Seize  [faiftr,  F.]  to  take  or  lay  hold  of;  to  take  by 
Force  or  wrongfully. 

To  Seize  7  [in  Sea-  Language  ]  to  make  fall  or  bind; 

To  Sease  3  efpecially  to  fallen  two  Ropes  together  with 
Rope,  Yarn,  iffc.  alfo  the  fattening  of  a  Block  or  Pulley  at 
the  End  of  a  Pendant,  Tackle,  or  Garnet,  &c. 

S ei's ed  Lazo]  poffefled  of. 

Sei'zinc  of  a  Boat  [in  Sea-Language]  is  a  Rope  tied  to 
a  Ring  or  Chain  in  the  Fore-fhip  of  the  Boat,  by  which 
Means  it  is  fattened  to  the  Side  of  a  Ship  in  a  Harbour. 

Sei'zing  [with  Falconers]  is  faid  of  a  Hawk’s  taking 
any  Thing  in  her  Claws,  and  holding  it  fall. 

Sei'zure,  Seizing,  Taking  into  Cuftody,  Attachment, 
Diftrefs. 

Seju'nction,  a  putting  afunder,  L. 

Sela'go  [with  Botanifts]  Hcdge-Hyflbp,  L. 

Se'lander  [in  Horfes]  a  fcabby  Difeafe. 

Se'ldom  [yelpon,  Sax.  of  v-eltj  rare,  and  tone.  Sax.] 
not  often. 

Se'ldomness  [  selpomneTl'e,  Sax.  ]  the  not  happening 
often. 

Sele'ct  \_feldlus,  L.]  chofen  out  of  others,  choice. 

To  Sele'ct  [  feleflum,  of  feligerc,  L.]  to  choofe  or  pick 
out. 

Sele'ctness,  Chofennefs,  Choicenefs. 

Seleni'tes  [<r«Awi'iT«f  MS©-,  Gr.]the  Moon-ftone,  which 
has  this  remarkable  Property,  that  it  increafes  and  decreafes 
as  the  Moon  waxes  and  wanes,  faid  to  be  found  in  Perfia  i 
alfo  Mufcovy-GMs,  to  which  the  aforefaid  Properties  have 
been  aferibed. 

Sele'nium  [<n\)tvio v,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Ivy. 
Seleno'graphist  [of  ffiKnvn  the  Moon,  and  yfeltpa  to 
deferibe,  Gr.]  a  Defcriber  of  the  Moon. 

Seleno'graphy  [of  ffiKwu  the  Moon, and  ygafin  a De- 
feription]  a  Defcription  of  the  Face  of  the  Moon,  as  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  Spots,  tzfc.  which  are  vifible  by  the  Help  of 
a  Telefcope. 

Seleu'cians,  a  Sedl  of  antient  Hereticks,  who  taught 
that  God  was  corporeal,  that  the  elementary  Matter  was  co¬ 
eternal  with  him,  and  many  other  like  Tenets. 

Self  [yel^,  Sax.  felff,  Dan.]  one’s  felf. 

Self -Heal,  an  Herb  very  good  for  Wounds. 

Self -ended,  for  one’s  own  Advantage. 

Self -dependent,  independent,  not  depending  on  another. 
Self -evident,  needing  no  Proof  or  Demonllration. 

Self -interefted,  [ interefse ,  F.]  felfilh. 

Self .intereftednefs,  a  Love  ot  one’s  felf. 

Se'lfish,  felf-interefted. 

Se'lfishness,  Self-Intereftednefs,  a  being  entirely  bent 
to  ferve  one’s  felf. 

Se'libra,  half  a  Pound,  or  ftx  Ounces. 

Se'lion,  a  Ridge  of  Land  lying  between  2  Furrows. 
Sell  [with  Architefts]  the  loweft  Piece  of  Timber  in  a 
Timber-Building,  or  that  on  which  the  whole  Superftruc- 
ture  is  eredted. 

Se’lla  Curulis  [among  the  Romans]  the  Curule-Chair  or 
Chair  of  State,  adorned  with  Ivory,  on  which  the  Great 
Magiftrate  had  a  Right  to  fit,  and  to  be  carried  in  a  Cha¬ 
riot,  L. 

Se'lla  Equina  1  [with  Anatomifts]  a  Part  of  the  Brain 
Se'lla  Sphenoides  5  coinpofed  of  4  Proceffes  of  the  Os 
Spbenoides,  fo  called,  becaufe  of  their  forming  the  Refem¬ 
blance  of  a  Saddle,  in  Latin ,  Sella.  It  contains  the  Glandu/a 
pituitaria,  and  in  Brutes  the  Rete  mirabile. 

Se’lla  Solida ,  a  Chair  or  Seat  made  of  one  entire  Piece 
of  Wood,  on  which  the  Roman  Augurs  fat,  in  making  their 
Obfervations,  L. 

To  Sell  [of  yellan.  Sax.]  to  give  the  Right  of  any  Thing 
to  another  for  a  Price. 

Se'llery  [of  fftA/yoy,  Gr.]  a  Sallad-Herb.  . 
Selli'ander  T[with  Farriers]  a  dry  Scab  in  Horfes, 
Sella'ndeR  >growing  in  the  very  Bent  of  the  Ham  of 
Sola'nder  ]yhe  hinder  Leg. 

Se'lvace  [q.  d .  falvage,  according  to  Skinner,  becaufe  it 
7  K  prefer v«s 


gfeferves  and  ftrengthens  the  Garment  ]  the  outward 
dge  of  Linnen  Cloth. 

Se'mbLable  [q.  fimulabilis,  L.]  Teeming,  likely,  F. 
Se'mblably  [  femblablement,  F.]  feemingly,  likely,  FI 
Se'mblablEness  [of femblable,  F.]  Likelinefs. 
Se'mblance,  Likenefs,  Appearance,  F. 

Seme,  of  Corn,  8  Bufhels. 

Semei'osis  [anmicoon,  Gr.]  a  Noting  or  Marking. 
Semei'osis  [with  Pbyfi]  an  Obfervation  or  Mark  where¬ 
by  fome  Things  are  difcovered,  by  which  they  find  out  o- 
thers  that  were  unknown. 

Semeio'tica  [<ro/'-t«w77KH,  Gr.]  that  Part  of  Phyfick 
which  confiders  the  Signs  or  Indications  of  Health  and 
Difeafes,  and  enables  the  Phyficians  to  judge  what  is,  was, 
dr  will  be  the  State,  Order,  and  Degree  of  Health  or  Sick- 
nefs. 

Se'men,  Seed  or  Grain ;  alfo  the  Seed  of  Animals  or 
Vegetables,  L. 

Se'men  Veneris  [with  CFjw.]  the  Scum  of  Brafs,  L. 
Semeni'ferous  [of fenien  and  fero ,  L.]  bearing  Seed. 
Se'mets  [in  Botan.]  the  Apices  of  the  Attire  of  a  Plant. 
Se'mi  \_fetnis,  L.]  an  Half. 

Se'mi- Arians,  fuch  as  in  appearance  condemned  the  Er¬ 
rors  of  Arius,  but  yet  acquiefced  in  his  Principles ;  only 
palliating  and  hiding  them  under  fofter  and  more  moderate 
Terms. 

Se'mi  brief  [in  Mufick]  a  Mufical  Note  of  half  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Brief  or  Breve,  containing  two  Minims,  four  Crot¬ 
chets,  See. 

Semici'rcle  [in  Geom.]  a  Figure  comprehended  between 
the  Diameter  of  a  Circle,  and  half  the  Circumference  ;  al¬ 
fo  a  Mathematical  Inllrument,  being  half  the  Theodoltic. 

Semici'rcular,  [of  femicircularis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  Shape  of  a  Semicircle. 

Semici'rcularness,  half  Circularnefs. 
Se'micircu'mference,  half  the  Circumference. 
Semico'lon  [in  Printing]  a  half  Colon,  a  Stop  or  Point 
in  a  Sentence,  between  a  Comma  and  a  Colon,  marked 
thus  (; )  exprefling  a  Stop  or  Paufe  greater  than  a  Comma, 
but  lefs  than  a  Colon. 

Semicombu'st  [femicombufius,  L  ]  half  burnt. 

Semi  conspicuous  [  femiconfpUuus ,  L.]  vifible  only  in 
the  half  Part. 

Semicu'bitus,  half  a  Cubit  in  Meafure,  L. 
Semidiate'ssaron  [in  Mu. ]a  defedive  Fourth. 
Semicu'bium,  a  half  Bath,  wherein  the  Patient  fits  up 
to  the  Navel. 

Semi -Double  [in  the  Roman  Breviary ]  fuch  Offices  and 
Feafts  as  are  celebrated  with  lefs  Solemnity  than  the  double 
ones  ;  but  yet  with  more  than  the  fingle  ones. 

Semicu'bical  Paraboloid  [in  Geom.]  a  Curve  or  crooked- 
lined  Figure,  whofe  Ordinates  are  in  fubtriplicate  of  the  du¬ 
plicate  Proportion  of  the  Diameter,  i.  e.  the  Cubes  of  the 
Ordinates  are  as  the  Squares  of  the  Diameters. 

Semidiameter  [in  Geom.]  a  right  Line  drawn  from 
the  Center  of  a  Circle  or  Sphere  to  its  Circumference ;  the 
fame  that  is  called  a  Radius. 

Semidi apa'son  [in  Mufick]  a  defective  Odave,  or  an 
Odave  diminifhed  of  a  minor  Semitone,  or  4  Comma’s. 

Semidiape'nte  [in  Mufick]  a  defective  Fifth,  called  a 
falfe  Fifth. 

Semi  diapha'nous,  half  diaphanous  or  tranfparent. 
Semidi'tone  [in  Mu.]  the  After-third,  having  its  Terms 
as  6  to  5. 

Semife'rulatus  [in  Anau]  a  Mufcle,  the  fame  as  Pero- 

neus  Secundus. 

Semi  Fi'si  ul  ar  Flowers  [with  Botan.]  are  fuch  whofe  up¬ 
per  Part  refcmbles  a  Pipe,  cut  oft  obliquely,  as  Birth-wort. 
Semiflo'sculus  [in  Bol.  Writ.]  a  Semifloret,  L. 

A  Semiflo'ret  [with  Florifis]  an  Half-Flourilh,  is  tu- 
bulous  at  the  Beginning  like  a  Floret,  and  afterwards  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  Form  of  a  Tongue. 

Se'miform  \Jemfurmis,  L.]  half-formed, imperfect. 
Semimembrano'sus  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg,  fo 
named  from  its  being  half  tendinous,  and  like  a  Membrane; 
and  alfo  lying  immediately  under  the  Semi- Nervofus.  It  arifes 
from  the  Knob  of  the  Os  Ifchium,  and  is  inferted  to  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  iuperior  Appendix  of  the  Tibia  backwards,  L. 
Se'mimo'dius  half  a  Buffiel,  L. 

Szyn-Nervofus  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh,  fo  cal¬ 
led,  from  its  being  half  tendinous  and  Nerve-like.  It  has 
its  Rife  from  the  outward  Part  of  the  Knob  of  the  Os  Ifchi- 
***»  and  is  inferted  to  the  Tibia,  L. 

Semiqua'drat  1  [in  Aftron.]  an  Afped  of  the  Planets, 
Semiqua'rtile  5  when  diftant  from  each  other  45  De¬ 
grees,  or  one  Sign  and  a  Half. 


.  Semiqua'ver  [in  Mu.]  a  Note,  containing  half  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Quaver.  ^ 

Se'mispe'culum  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inllrument  to  widen 
a  Wound  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder. 

Semi-spi na  tus  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  arifing  from  all 
the  tranlverfe  Procefles  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Breaft,  and 
palling  obliquely  upwards,  is  inferted  to  the  upper  Spines  of 
the  faid  Vertebra. 

Semi-ten dino'sus  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh, 
arifing  from  the  outward  Part  of  the  Os  Ifchium,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  to  the  Tibia  immediately  below  the  End  of  the  Mufcle 

called  Gracilis,  L. 

Semi-te'rtian,  an  Ague  mixt  of  a  Tertian  and  a  Quo¬ 
tidian. 

Se  mi-tone  [in  Mu.]  one  of  the  Degrees  of  concinnous 
Intervals  of  Concords. 

Semi-lu  nar  V alves  [in  Anat.]  are  little  Valves  or  Mem¬ 
branes  of  a  Semi-lunar  Figure,  placed  in  the  Orifice  of  the 
Pulmonary  Artery,  to  prevent  the  Relapfe  of  the  Blood  in¬ 
to  the  Heart,  at  the  Time  of  its  Dilatation. 

Semi-o'rdi  nates  [in  Geom.]  the  Halves  of  the  Ordinates 
or  Applicates. 

Semipela'ci  ans,  fuch  as  retain  fome  Tindure  of  Pela- 

gianifm. 

Semi-proo'f,  the  Proof  of  a  fingle  Evidence. 

Sem iqut'NTiLE  [in  AJlron.]  an  Afped  of  the  Planets, 
when  at  the  Diftance  of  36  Degrees  from  one  another. 

Sem i-s extile  [Afro/.]  a  Semi-ftxth,  an  Afped  of  the 
Planets,  when  they  are  diltant  from  each  other  one  twelfth 
Part  of  a  Circle  of  30  Degrees. 

Semi-vowels  [with  Grammarians]  i.  e.  Half- Vowels, 
are  the  Letters  f,  1,  m,  n,  r,  f,  x,  z,  which  are  fo  called,  be- 
caufe ,  tho’  they  are  Confonants,  they  are  not  exprefs’d  with¬ 
out  the  Affiftance  or  Sound  of  the  Vowel  e,  and  are  diftin- 
guilhed  into  Solids  and  Liquids. 

Semina'lis  [in  Bot.]  the  Herb  Knot- Grafs,  or  Swine- 
Grafs,  L. 

Se  minal  [  feminalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Seed. 
Seminal  Leaves  [in  Botan.]  are  two  plain,  foft,  and  un- 
divided  Leaves,  which  firft  (hoot  forth  from  the  greateft 
Part  of  all  lown  Seeds ;  which  Leaves  are  generally  very  dif- 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  fucceeding  Plant  in  Size,  Figure, 
Surface,  and  Polition.  - 

Se'minarist,  one  brought  up  in  a  Seminary. 

Se'minary  [ feminarium ,  L.]  a  Seed-Plot  or  Nurfery  for 
the  raifing  of  young  Trees  or  Plants. 

Se'minary  [in  Popijb  Countries]  a  School  or  College  for 
the  Inftrudion  of  young  Perfons  defign’d  for  the  Miniftry, 
thence  called  SeminaryPriefs ;  who  are  defignedto  propagate 
the  Popilh  Dodrine  in  Proteftant  Countries. 

Semina'tion,  the  Ad  of  flowing  or  ihedding  Seeds 
particularly  that  of  Vegetables,  L. 

Semina'tion,  the  Emiffion  of  the  Male  Seed  into  the 
Womb  by  Coition. 

SemenFfick  [offemen  and  facio,  L.]  breeding  Seed. 
Semipe'dal,  confifting  of  a  Foot  and  an  half  in  Meafure. 
Se  mita  Luminofa  [in  A  fir  on.]  a  lucid  Trad  in  the  Hea- 
vens,  which  may  be  feen  about  6  o’  Clock  at  Night,  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  the  Vernal  Equinox,  extending  from  the  Weftem 
Horizon  up  to  the  Pleiades . 

Semper,  always,  L. 

Semper-virent  [femper  &  virens,  L.]  ever-green. 
Semper-vivum  [in  Botan.]  the  Herb  Sengreen,  Ay- 
green,  or  Houfc-leek-  L. 

Sempite  rnity  [ fempiternitas,  L.]  Everlaftingnefs. 
Sempite'rnal  [fempiternus,  L.]  continual,  perpetual, 
cndlefs,  everlafting. 

Semperle'nity  [  femperlenitas,  L.  continual  Lenity. 

Se  na  [prob.  of  TQ.  Chald.]  the  Leaves  of  an  Eaft-indian 
Shrub  of  a  Purgative  Quality. 

^Se  nary  [  fenarius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  coafifting 

Se'nate  [fenatus,  L.]  an  Aflembly  or  Council  of  Sena- 
tors  or  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  the  State,  who  have 

a  ,  "arc  'n  the  Government ;  a  Parliament ;  alfo  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  in  a  City. 

Se'nator,  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  Parliament-Man; 
alfo  an  Alderman,  L. 

Senato'rian  [fenatorius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Senatus  confultum,  a  Vote  or  Refolution  of  the  Roman 
Senate  ;  with  us  a  Vote  or  Ad  of  Parliament,  L. 

To  Send  [yemotn.  Sax.  CenVcr,  Dan.]  to  caufe  a  Perfon 
to  go,  or  a  thing  to  be  carried. 

To  Send  [in  Sea- Language]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  fend,  when 

To 


being  under  Sail,  or  at  Anchor,  fhe  falls,  with  her  Head  or 
Stern,  deep  into  the  Trough  of  the  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Hollow 
between  two  Waves. 

Sendal,  a  Sort  of  thin  Cyprus.  , 

Senecio  [with  Botan.]  Grounfel,  L. 

Senesch  a'llo,  &  Marefcballo,  &c.a  Writto  the  Steward 
or  Marlhal  of  England,  inhibiting  or  forbidding  them  to  take 
Cognizance  of  any  A&ionin  their  Court,  that  concerns  Free¬ 
hold,  Debt,  or  Covenant,  L. 

Se'neschal  [in  Law]  the  Lord  High-Steward  ;  alfo  the 
the  Head  Bailiff  of  a  Barony. 

Sene'scent  [fenefcens,  L.J  waxing  old. 

Se'ngreen,  the  Herb  Houfeleek. 

Senior,  elder,  L. 

Senio'ritv  [of  fenior,  L.]  Elderfhip. 

Seniority  with  [ Military  Men ]  the  Order  of  Time  fince 
the  firft  raifing  of  a  Regiment,  or  an  Officer’s  receiving  his 
Com  million. 

Sensation  [in  Ph'ffcks ]  the  A<51  of  perceiving  external 
Objefts,  by  means  of  the  Organs  of  Senfe  ;  or  that  Per¬ 
ception  the  Mind  has  when  any  Qbjeft  ftrikcs  the  Senfes  : 
This  is  performed  by  the  immediate  Adtion  of  the  finer  and 
more  fluid  Parts  of  Bodies  upon  the  Organs  of  Senfe.  The 
Impulfe  communicated  by  thefe  fubtile  Parts  ofBodies,  being 
fitly  difpofed,  is  thro’  them  tranfmittcd  to  the  Nerves,  and 
by  them  to  the  Brain. 

Sense  [fenfus,  L.]  a  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  whereby  it 
perceives  external  Objedls,  by  means  of  fome  Adtion  or  Im- 
preflion  made  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Body,  called  the  Organs 
of  Senfe,  and  by  them  propagated  to  the  Senfory  ;  alfo  an 
Affedtion  or  Paffion  of  the  Soul ;  alfo  Judgment,  Reafon  ;  al- 
Meaning  or  Signification. 

Common  Sense,  thofe  general  Notions  arifing  in  the  Minds 
of  Men,  by  which  they  apprehend  Things  after  the  fame 
Manner. 

Senses  [ fenfus ,  L.]  the  five  natural  Senfes,  Hearing, 
Seeing,  Feeling,  Tailing,  and  Smelling. 

External  Senses,  are  Powers  of  perceiving  Ideas,  upon 
the  Prefence  of  external  Objedls. 

Internal  Senses,  are  Powers  or  Determinations  of  the 
Mind  to  be  pleaded  with  certain  Forms  of  the  Mind,  which 
occur  to  our  Obfervation  in  Objedts  perceived  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  Senfes. 

Moral  Sense,  is  a  Determination  of  the  Mind  to  be  plea- 
fed  with  the  Contemplation  of  thofe  Affedtions,  Adtions,  or 
Charadlers  of  rational  Agents,  which  we  call  virtuous. 

Sensible  [fenfibilis,  L.]  that  falls  within  the  Compafs 
of  the  Senfes,  that  may  be  perceived  or  felt ;  alfo  that  feels  j 
alio  apt  to  perceive,  apprehenfive;  alfo  that  is  of  good  Senfe 
or  Judgment. 

Se'nsible  Qualities  [with  Logicians]  are  fuch  as  Hard- 
nefs,  Softnefs,  Weight,  Heat,  Cold,  Colours,  Sounds, 
Smells,  Taft.es,  dsV. 

Sensi'bility  ?  [  fenfibilitas,  L.  ferfbilite,  F.]  the  fen- 

Se'nsibleness  5  Able  Faculty. 

Sen-night,  Jeven-nigbts,  q.  d.  feven  Nights  Time. 

Sensitive  [fenfitivus,  L.j  that  has  the  Faculty  of  feel¬ 
ing  or  perceiving ;  which  Man  is  fuppofed  to  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Brutes,  as  the  fenfitive  Soul. 

Sensitive  Plants  [in  Botan.]  fuch  Plants  as  give  fome 
Tokens  of  Senfe,  as  by  contradting  their  Leaves  or  Flowers 
when  touched,  as  if  they  were  really  fenlible  of  the  Touch  j 
but,  immediately  upon  the  Removal  of  the  Hand,  expand 
themfelves  and  flourrfli  again. 

Sen'sitive  Soul,  the  Soul  of  Brutes,  or  the  fenfible  Soul, 
which  Man  is  fuppofed  to  have  in  common  with  Brutes. 

Se'njitiveneSs,  the  Faculty  of  perceiving,  dsV. 

Se'nseless  [of fenfus,  L.  fens,  F.  and  lea/,  &Mr.]  void  of 
Senfe. 

Se'nselesness,  Want,  or  Voidnels  of  Senfe. 

To  Se'nsualize  [rendre fenfuel,  F.]  to  render  fenfual. 

Se'nsual  [fenfualis,  ^.]  voluptuous,  according  to  Senfua- 
lity. 

Se'nsorium  commune  [/.  e.  the  common  Senfory ]  or  that 
Part,  where  the  fenfible  Soul  is  fuppofed  more  immediately 
to  refide  ;  that  Part  of  the  Brain,  where  the  Nerves,  from 
the  Organs  of  all  the  Senfes,  are  terminated  or  end,  which 
is  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  L. 

Sensory  [fenforium,  L.J  the  Organ  or  Inftrument  of 
Senfe  ;  as  the  Eye  of  feeing,  the  Ear  of  hearing,  dsY.  the 
Place  to  which  the  Species  of  fenfible  Things  are  carried 
through  the  Nerves  and  Brain,  that  they  may  be  there  per¬ 
ceived  by  their  immediate  Prefence  to  the  Senfe. 

Sensua'lity  ?  [  fenfualitas ,  L.  fenfualite,  F.]  a  gratify- 

Sk'nsualness  3  iug  or  pleafing  the  Senfes. 

Se'ntence  [ fententia ,  L.]  a  Number  of  Words  joined 


together ;  a  witty  or  wife  Saying  ;  alfo  a  Decree  of  a  Court 
of  Juftice. 

Sentence  [in  Poetry']  a  fhort,  pithy  Remark  or  Reflefti- 
on,  containing  fome  Sentiment  of  ule  in  the  Condudt  of 
Life. 

To  Se'ntence  [fentencier,  F.]  to  pronounce  Sentence 
upon. 

Sentence  [in  Grammar ]  a  Period  or  Set  of  Words,  com¬ 
prehending  iome  perfedt  Senfe  or  Sentiment  of  the  Mind. 

Sen  i  e  ntious  \_fententious ,  L.J  full  of,  or  aboundin'*  with 
witty  or  pithy  Sentences. 

Se  nte'ntiousness,  the  being  full  of  pithy  Sentences. 

Se'ntiment,  Thoughts,  Mind,  Opinion,  Inclination, 
Paflion,  F. 

Se  ntiments  [in  Poetry,  Tragedy,  &c.J are  the  Thoughts 
which  the  Poet  makes  his  Perfons  exprefs. 

Se  ntinel  ?  [  fent  inelle ,  1 .]  a  Soldier  taken  out  of  a 

Se'ntry  3  Corps  de  Garde  of  Foot,  and  placed  in  fome 
Poll,  to  watch  any  Approach  of  the  Enemy,  to  prevent  Sur¬ 
prizes,  &c. 

Se'ntinel -Perdue,  a  Sentinel  placed  near  an  Enemy,  in 
fome  very  dangerous  Poll,  where  he  is  in  Hazard  of  bcinsr 
killed,  F. 

Se'nsa  [in  Mu.  Books]  without,  as  fenfa  ftromenti,  without 
Inftruments.  It  al. 

Se'nvy  [yenepe.  Sax.]  the  Plant  which  bears  Muftard- 
feed. 

Se'pae  [offfnora,  Gr.  to  putrify]  large  corrofive  Puftules. 

Se'par aeleness [of  feparabilis,  L.J  Capablenefs  of  be- 

Separ abi  lity  3  ing  feparated. 

To  Se'parate  \_feparare,  L.J  to  part,  divide,  or  put 
afunder. 

Se'parate  [feparatus,  L.J  diltindt,  particular,  different. 

Se'par ateness,  a  being  feparate  from. 

Separators  [of  a  Horfe J  the  4  middle  Teeth,  fo  named, 
becaufe  they  teparate  the  Nippers  from  the  Corner  Teeth. 

Separation,  the  Adi  of  feparating  or  putting  afunder } 
a  Divorce  or  Parting  of  Man  and  Wife,  F.  of  L. 

Separation  [in  Aftrology]  is  when  two  Planets  have 
been  in  Conjundlion  or  partile  Afpedt,  and  the  lighter,  by 
reafon  of  its  fwifter  Motion,  is  going  out  of  the  Moiety  of 
both  their  Orbs. 

Se'paratist,  one  who  feparates  himfelf  from  the  Efta- 
blilhed  Church. 

SeParatory  [feparator,  L.J  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument  to 
pick  Splinters  of  Bones  out  of  a  Wound. 

SeParatory  [  with  Cbymifs  ]  a  Veffel  for  feparating 
Oil  from  Water. 

SePiae  Or,  the  Cuttle-bilh  Bone,  L. 

Sepiace  [in  Mu.  Books]  if  you  pleafe,  Ital. 

Sephy'ros  [in  Medicine]  an  hard  and  dry  Impofthume  j 
alfo  an  hard  Inflammation  of  the  Womb. 

Sepi'lible  [  fepilibilis,  L.J  that  may  be  buried. 

Se'piment  [fepimentum,  L.J  a  Hedge  or  Fence. 

Sepi'um  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  of  Hedges. 

Sepo'sited  [fepoftus,  L.J  fet  on  one  fide. 

Seposi'tion,  a  fetting  afide  or  apart,  L. 

Septa'nsle  [in  Geom. j  a  Figure  having  7  Angles,  and 
and  as  many  Sides,  the  fame  as  an  Heptagon. 

Septa'ngular[ Jeptangularis,  L.J  that  has  7  Angles, &c. 

Septa'ngularness  [of fepetm  and  angularis,  L.  J  the 
the  having  7  Angles. 

Sefte'mber  [of  feptem,  Lat.  fo  call’d,  as  being  the  7th 
Month,  beginning  at  March]  is  painted,  &c.  in  a  purple 
Robe,  with  a  chearful  Look  ;  crowned  with  a  Coronet  of 
white  and  purple  Grapes,  holding  in  his  right  Hand  a  Cor¬ 
nucopia  of  Pomegranates  and  other  Summer  Fruits,  and  a 
Balance,  and  in  his  left  Hand  a  Handful  of  Oats. 

Septe'mfluous  \_feptemfluus,  L.J  dividing  or  flowing 
into  7  Streams. 

Septempeda'lis  \feptempedalis,  L.J  7  Footlong  ;  of,  or 
pertaining  to  the  Length  of  7  Feet. 

Septena'rious?  [feptenarius,  L.Jof,  or  belonging  to  the 

Se'ptenary  3  Number  7. 

A  Se'ptenary  [ numerus  feptenarius,  L.J  the  Number  of 
7,  7  Years  of  a  PerfonP  Life. 

Septe'nnial  [feptennis,  L.J  of  the  Space,  Duration,  or 
Age  of  7  Years. 

Septenta'rius  [in  Afron.]  a  Conftellation  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Hemifphere. 

Septe'ntrio  [Afron. J  the  North  ;  alfo  a  Conftellation 
of  7  Stars,  called  King  Charles's  Wain,  L. 

Septentrio'nal  [feptentrionalis,  L.J  Northern,  of,  or 
pertaining  to  the  North. 

Septentiuo'nal  Signs  [with  Afroromers  ]  the  firft  6 

Signs 


Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  fo  named,  becaufe  they  decline  from 
the  Equator,  towards  the  North,  Boreal  Signs. 

Septentriona'lity  [of  feptentrionalis,  L.]  Northern- 
linefs. 

Septentriona'lis,  e.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  growing  in  the 
Northj  L. 

Se'ptica  [trumj/Kx,  Gr.]  fuch  Things  as  by  a  mifehie- 
vous  Heat  and  Sharpnefs  corrupt  and  rot  the  Flefh,  which 
are  otherwife  termed  putrefacientia,  L. 

Septie'me  [at  the  Game  called  Bicker]  a  Sequence  of  7 
Cards. 

Septifa'rious  [of  feptifar'tus,  L.]  having  fever!  divers 
Sorts  or  Ways. 

Septifo'lium  [with  Botanifls ]  the  Herb  Setfoil. 

Septifo'lious  [of feptifolium ,  L.]  having  feven  Leaves. 

Se'ptiform  [  feptiformis,  L.]  that  has  feven  Shapes. 

Septima'ne  [ feptimanus ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Or¬ 
der  of  7  ;  alio  to  a  Week. 

Septina'rian  [in  Monajleries]  a  weekly  Officer. 

Septine'rvia  Plantago  [with  Botanijls ]  the  common 
Plantain,  having  feven  Fibres  or  Strings. 

Septizo'ne  [of  J'eptizonium,  of  feptem  feven,  and  Zones 
Girdles]  a  Building  girt  with  feven  Rows  of  Columns. 

Septuage'nary  [  feptuagenarius,  L.]  of,  or  belonging  to 
the  Number  70. 

Septuage'sima,  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  the  fourth 
Sunday  before  Ppuadragejima,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  about 
70  Days  before  E after. 

Septu age's imai  [feptuagefimus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 

Septuagefima. 

Se'ptuagint,  the  70,  a  Verfion  of  the  Old  Teftamer.t 
out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  performed  by  72  Jezvijh  Interpre¬ 
ters,  in  Obedience  to  an  Order  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbus 
King  of  Egypt. 

Se'ptum,  an  Hedge  ;  a  Coat  or  Fold  for  Sheep;  an 
Inclofure  or  Separation,  L. 

Se'ptum  Anris  [in  Anat.]  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  L. 

Se'ptum  Cordis  [Anat.]  that  flelhy  Part  which  divides 
the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  from  the  left,  L. 

Se'ptum  Narium  [Anat.]  that  Part  which  feparates  the 
Noftrils  from  one  another,  L. 

Se'ptum  tranfverfum  [Anat.] the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff,  L. 

Se'ptum  lucidum  [in  Anat.]  a  Kind  of  Partition  which 
diftinguifhes  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  fo  named,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  its  Thinnefs  and  Tranfparency. 

Septu'ncial  [feptuncialis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Weight  of  7  Ounces. 

Septu'nx,  a  Weight  of  7  Ounces;  alf®,  among  the  Re¬ 
mans,  7  Parts  of  any  whole  or  intire  Thing,  divided  into  7. 

Sepu'lchral  [fepulcbralis,  L.  ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 
Grave  or  Sepulchre. 

Sepu'lchre  [fepulcbrum,  L.]  a  Tomb  or  Monument,  or 
a  Place  dellinated  for  the  Interment  of  the  Dead  ;  the  Term 
is  ufed  in  a  more  efpecial  Manner  for  the  Burying-Places  of 
the  Antients ;  but  thole  of  the  Moderns  are  more  ufually 
called  Tombs.  Befides,  the  Antients  had  a  fort  of  Sepulchre, 
which  they  called Cenotaphium,  which  was  an  empty  Sepulchre 
erefted  in  Honour  of  one  who  had  no  Burial  at  all  ;  as  well 
as  for  thofe  whofe  Bodies  or  Alhes,  being  burnt,  were  repo- 
iited. 

Sepu’lture  [fepultkra,  L.]  a  burying  or  laying  in  the 
Ground. 

Sequa'cious  [fequax,  L  ]  eafily  following. 

Sequa'city  [J'equacitas,  L.]  an  eafy  Following. 

Sequa'tur  fubfuo,  &c.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  where 
a  Summons  ad  warrantifandum  is  awarded,  and  the  Sheriff 
returns,  he  hath  nothing  whereby  he  may  be  fummoned ; 
then  goes  out  an  Alias  and  a  Pluries  ;  and,  if  he  come  not  at 
the  Pluries,  this  Writ  is  iffued  forth,  L. 

Se'quel  [J'cquela,  L.  ]  a  Confequence  or  Conclufion  ; 
alfo  a  continued  Succeffion. 

Seque'la  molendini  [old  Law]  an  owing  Suit,  or  a  being 
obliged  to  grind  Corn  in  a  particular  Mill. 

Se'quence  [J'equentia,  L.]  an  orderly  Confecution  or  Fol¬ 
lowing  of  Things  in  Order,  jult  one  after  another  ;  alfo  a 
Set  of  Cards  of  the  fame  Sort  or  Colour. 

Se'quences,  Verfes  anfwering  to  one  another. 

Se'quent  [fequens,  L.]  following. 

To  Seque'ster  [fequejirare,  L.  ]  to  feparate,  fever,  or 
put  aiunder;  alfo  to  withdraw  or  retire  from  the  World. 

To  Seque'st e r  [in  civil  Law]  a  Widow  is  faid  fo  to  do, 
when  Ihe  difclaims  to  have  any  Thing  to  do  with  the 
Eitate  of  her  deceafed  Husband. 

To  Seque'ster  [in  common  Law]  is  to  feparate  a  Thing 
in  Difpute  irom  the  Poffeffion  of  the  contending  Parties,  or 
the  true  Proprietor  or  Owner. 


Sequestration  [in  common  Law]  is  the  feparating  3 
Thing  in  Controverfy  from  the  Poffeffion  of  both  Parties, 
till  the  Right  be  determined  by  Courfe  of  Law. 

Sequestra'tion  [in  the  civil  Law]  the  Aft  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  difpofmg  of  Goods  and  Chattels  of  a  Perfon  deceafed, 
whofe  Eftate  no  Man  will  meddle  with. 

Voluntary  Sequestra'tion  [in  common  Law]  is  that 
which  is  done  by  the  Confent  of  both  Parties. 

Necejfary  Sequestra'tion  [  in  common  Lazo  ]  is  that 
which  the  Judge  doth  by  his  Authority,  whether  the  Par¬ 
ties  will,  or  not. 

Sequestra'tion  [in  the  Time  of  the  civil  Wars  of 
England]  a  Seizing  on  the  Eflates  of  Delinquents,  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sequestra'tion,  the  collefling  or  gathering  the  Fruits 
of  a  void  Benefice,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  next  Incumbent. 

Sequestra'tor?  the  third  Perfon  to  whom  the  keeping 

Sequestree'  5  °f  the  Thing  in  Controverfy  is  com¬ 
mitted,  L. 

Sequestra'tor,  an  Officer  in  the  Time  of  the  civil 
Wars,  who  received  the  Rents  of  the  Eftates  of  Delinquents. 

Seque'stro  habendo  [in  Law]  a  judicial  Writ  for  diffolv- 
ing  a  Sequellration  of  the  Fruits  of  a  Benefice  made  by  a 
Bifhop,  at  the  King’s  Command,  thereby  to  oblige  a  Perfon 
at  the  Suit  of  another  :  For  the  Parfon,  upon  his  Appear¬ 
ance,  may  have  this  Writ  for  a  Dilcharge  of  the  Seque- 
llration,  L. 

Sera'clio,  the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior  at  Conflan - 
tinople,  where  he  keeps  his  Court,  and  where  his  Concu¬ 
bines  are  lodg’d,  and  where  the  Youth  are  trained  up  for  the 
chief  Polls  of  the  Empire  ;  alfo  the  Palace  of  a  Prince  or 
Lord  ;  alfo  the  Place  of  Refidence  of  a  foreign  Embaffador 
is  there  called  a  Seraglio. 

Se'rangodes  ulcus  [of  ffig&yZ,  Gr.  a  Fillula  or  Pipe]  a 
fiflulous  Ulcer,  L. 

Se'raph,  a  Turkijh  Gold  Coin,  in  Value  about  5  s. 
Sterling. 

Se'raph  ?  [*]"!©>  Heb.  to  inflame]  a  Spirit  of  the  firft 

Se'raphim  5  or  highefl  Rank  in  the  Hierarchy  of  Angels, 
or  one  of  that  Clafs,  fuppofed  to  be  moll  inflamed  with  di¬ 
vine  Love,  by  reafon  of  their  nearer  and  more  immediate 
Attendance  upon  theThrone,and  to  communicate  the  Ardour 
to  the  inferior  or  remoter  Orders  of  Angels. 

Sera'phical?  [ferapbicus,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or  be- 

Sera'phick  3  coming  Seraphs  or  Seraphims. 

SeraThicalness}  the  beinS  of  the  feraPhick  Nature* 

Seratias  [  Gr.  ]  the  Herb  called  Dog-ftones 

or  Rag- Wort. 

Sera'pies  [among  the  antient  Egyptians]  Houfliold  Gods, 
fome  of  which  they  placed  in  their  Pyramids,  which  they 
erefted  for  the  Prefervation  of  thofe  Corpfes  they  depofited 
there,  and  to  tranfport  their  Souls  to  Heaven. 

Se  RAPis  [as  fome  think,  of  cp(y,  a  Seraphim,  or  “W a 
Prince,  Heb.  and  Apis]  was  a  God  of  the  Egyptians,  marked 
in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  becaufe  they  did  believe  that 
Ofiris,  one  of  their  Kings,  the  Son  of  Jupiter,  had  been,  af¬ 
ter  his  Death,  metamorphos’d  into  an  Ox.  And  hence  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  Ifraelites  worfhipping  the  Golden  Calves.  The 
Ox,  call’d  Serapis,  was  to  live  a  certain  Number  of  Years, 
and  then  the  Priefts  drowned  him  in  the  River  Nile,  and  all 
the  People  of  the  Land  mourned  and  lamented  for  his  Death, 
till  another  was  found  with  the  fame  Marks  upon  him  ;  upon 
which  there  was  an  univerfal  Rejoicing  over  the  Country, 
exprefs’d  by  Banqueting,  and  all  Manner  of  Sports. 

Se'rapis  [hieroglypbically]  in  its  Temple  in  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  (being  an  Idol  made  of  all  forts  of  Metals,  of  fuch  a 
prodigious  Size,  as  that  it  filled  the  Temple,  reaching  the 
Roof  with  its  Head,  and  both  the  Sides  with  its  Hands,) 
reprefented  the  World  ;  the  Golden  Head  of  the  Idol  fig- 
nified  the  Heavens,  the  Shoulders  and  Stomach  the  Air,  the 
Belly  the  Sea,  and  the  Feet  the  Earth,  as  it  is  reprefented 
fpeaking  of  itfelf. 
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Sera'squier  [among  the  Turks]  /  Generaliffimo  or  Com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Turkijh  Forces  in  Europe. 

Seravi'tian  Marble  [fo  called  of  Seravitia,  a  Town  in 
Italy]  a  fort  of  Marble,  with  Spots  of  an  Alh-Colour. 

Se'rcil  Feathers  [in  Falconry]  thofe  Feathers  of  a  Hawk, 
which  in  other  Fowls  are  called  Pinions. 

Sere  [in  Falconry]  the  Yellow  that  is  between  the  Beak 
and  Eyes  of  a  Hawk. 

Sere'in, 


Serei'n,  a  dampifti  and  unwhclefome  Vapour,  thaf  in 
hot  Countries  falls  after  Sun-fet;  a  Kind  of  Mildew,  F. 

A  Serena'de  [prob.  of  J'erein ,  F.]  a  Kind  of  Concert 
given  in  the  Night  time  by  a  Gallant,  at  the  Door,  or  un¬ 
der  the  Window  of  his  Millrefs. 

Serena'ta,  the  fame  as  Serenade,  Ital. 

q o  Serena'de  [ donner  it  ferenades,  F.]  to  play  or  ling 
to  a  Lady  orMiftrefs,  under  her  Door  or  Window,  in  the 
Night,  or  early  in  the  Morning,  ltal. 

Se'rene  [ Jerenus ,  L.  ]  clear,  fair,  without  Clouds  or 
Rain  ;  alfo  calm  in  Mind,  quiet. 

Moft  Se'rene,  a  Title  of  Honour  given  to  fovereign 
Fiinces,  and  to  fome  Commonwealths. 

Sere'nitude  [ [erenitudo,  L.]  Serenity,  Clearncfs  of  the 
Sky,  Calmnefs  of  the  Mind. 

Sere'nity  Inferential,  L.]  the  Clearnefs  of  the  Sky, 

Sere'neness  5  fair  Weather;  alfo  Calmnefs  of  Mind, 
Chearfulnefs  of  Countenance. 

Serca'sso,  a  Sea-Weed  or  Herb,  fomewhat  refembling 
Samphire,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  which  lies  fo  thick  on  the 
Sea  about  the  Ifland  Mace,  as  to  flop  the  Paflage  of  Ships, 


unlefs  carried  by  a  brisk  Gale. 

Serge  [prob.  of  ferge,  ‘Teat,  a  Covering]  a  fort  of 
woollen  Stuff  for  Garments. 

Se'rgeant  [fergent,  F.  prob.  of  ferviens,  L.  ferving] 
an  Oihcer  of  the  City,  who  arrefts  Perfons  for  Debt ;  alfo  an 
inferior  Officer  in  a  Company  of  Soldiers. 

Se'rgeant  at  Lazo  ?  a  learned  Lawyer  of  the  higheft 

Se'rgeant  of  the  Coif  C  Degree  in  the  common  Law,  as 
a  Doflor  is  in  the  civil.  The  Court  of  Common-Pleas  is 
their  peculiar,  tho’  they  may  plead  in  other  Courts.  They 
are  called  Brothers  by  the  Judges,  who  Ihew  them  great 
Refpcd. 

Se'rgeant  [in  Heraldry ]  a  Griffin. 

Se'rgeant  at  Arms,  an  Officer  appointed  to  attend  the 
Perfon  of  the  King  ;  and  alfo  to  arrelt  Traitors  and  Perfons 
of  Quality,  and  to  attend  the  Lord  High-Steward,  when  he 
fits  in  Judgment  upon  a  Traitor,  &c. 

Se  rgeants  [of  the  Mace ]  Officers  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  other  Towns  Corporate,  who  attend  the  Mayor  or 
other  chief  Magiftratc,  in  domcltick  Service,  or  Matters  of 

Jufiice.  .  . 

Se'rgeanty  [in  common  Lazv\  a  Service  antiently  due  to 

the  King  for  the  Tenure  or  Holding  of  Lands,  and  which 
could  not  be  due  to  any  other  Lord. 

Grand  Se'rgeanty,  is  where  one  holds  Land  of  the 
King  by  Service,  which  he  ought  to  perform  in  his  own 
Perfon,  as  to  bear  the  King’s  Banner,  Spear, 

Petty  Se'rgeanty,  is  where  a  Man  holds  Lands  of  the 
King,  to  yield  him  annually  fome  fmall  Thing  toward  his 
Wars,  as  a  Dagger,  Sword,  Spears,  &c. 

Se'ries,  an  orderly  Procefs  or  Continuation  of  Hungs 
one  after  another ;  Order,  Courfe,  L.  ■  . 

Se'ries  [in  Algebra]  a  Rank  or  Progreffion  of  Quanti¬ 
ties  increafing  or  dccreafingin fome  conftant  Ratio,  which  in 
its  Progrefs  approaches  ftill  nearer  and  nearer  to  fome  fought 

A Infinite  Se'ries  [in  Algebra]  certain  Progreffions  or  Ranks 
of  Quantities  orderly  proceeding,  which  make  continual 
Approaches  to,  and,  it  infinitely  continued,  would  become 
equal  to  what  is  inquired  after,  &c-  as  t’T’  yz*'?*9 
make  a  Series  which  always  converges  or  approaches  to 
the  Value  of  i ,  and,  infinitel /  continued,  becomes  equal 

thereto.  . 

Se'rious  [  ferius,  L.]  loher,_  grave  ;  alio  important, 

alfo  folid,  fincere  ;  alio  true;  alfo  earned:. 

Se'riously  [ferio,  L.]  with  Serioufnefs. 

Seri'phium  [lb  called  from  the  Ifland  Seriphus]  Sea- 
Wormwood,  L. 

Se'ris  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  Cichory  or  Endive,  L. 

Sermocina'tion,  communing,  talking,  or  homing  a 

Difcourie,  L.  ,  ,  f 

Sermo'eogies  [of  Sermo  and  A05,©-,  Gr.  ]  Books  of 
Sermons  or  Homilies  of  Popes  and  other  Perfons  of  Emi¬ 
nence  and  Sandlity,  antiently  read  at  the  Feafis  of  the  ConfeJ- 
fors,  the  Purification,  All-Saints,  and  every  Day  from  Chnfi- 
mas  to  the  Ofta-ve  of  the  Epiphany. 

Serwo'nium  [oMB.ec.]  a  fort  of  Interlude,  or  hiftorical 
Play,  formerly  a&ed  by  Clergy  of  the  inferior  Order,  affix¬ 
ed  with  Children,  in  the  Body  of  the  Church,  Ratable  to 
the  Solemnity  of  fome  Feitival  or  high  Proceffion-Day,  L. 

Sermoni'zinc  [of Jermocinari,  L.]  Preaching  a  Sermon. 

Sermou'ntain,  a  fort  of  Herb.  .  . 

Se'rox  of  Almonds  [  in  Trafiti  ]  the  Quantity  of  z  C. 
Weight  of  Anifeeds,  from  3  to  4  C.  on 

Se'rous  [ferofus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Humour 


called  Serum,  watcrifn. 

Se'rousness  l[fercfite,  F.  of ferofus,  of ferum,  L.jWhey- 

Sero'sity  5  ilhnefs,  properly  of  the  Blood,  being  an 
aqueous  Liquor  mixed  with  the  Blood  and  other  Humours,  or 
being  ferous. 

Seroti'ne  [  ferotinus,  L.]  late  in  thesEvening. 

Se'rpent,  a  Kind  of  mufical  Inftrument,  ferving  as  a 
Bafs  to  the  Cornet  or  fmall  Shawm ,  to  fuftain  a  Chorus  of 
Singers  in  a  large  Veffel. 

Se'rpent  [ ferpens ,  L.]  a  venomous  Creature;  alfo  a 
fort  of  Squib  or  Fire- work  ;  alfo  a  Northern  Conftellation. 

Se'rpentaria  [with  Botanifts]  Dragon’s  Wort,  L. 

Serpenta'rius  [  in  Afironomy  ]  a  Conftellation  in  the 
Northern  Hemifphere,  L. 

Se'rpentary  Wood,  a  Kind  of  Wood  growing  in  Eafl- 
India,  which  goes  winding  in  and  out. 

Serpenti'cenous  [J'erpentigena,  L.  ]  ingender’d  or  bred 
of  a  Serpent. 

Serpenti'gerous  [  ferpentiger,  L.]  bearing  or  carrying 
Serpents. 

Serpenti'ne  [ferpentinus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 
Serpent,  or  winding  about. 

Serpenti'ne  Line,  a  crooked  Winding-Line,  continually 
inclofing  itfelf. 

Serpenti'ne -Powder,  a  weak  fort  of  Powder  that  is  not 
coi  ned,  and  will  not  keep  long  at  Sea. 

Serpentine-5«k<?,  a  Kind  of  Marble. 

Serpenti'ne-T^t/w,  are  fuch  as  begin  and  end  with  the 
fame  Word,  as, 

Crefcit  amor  nurntni,  quantum  ipfia  petunia  crefcit. 

A.mbo  florentes  atatibus,  Arcades  ambo. 

Sertenti'ne  Marble,  a  Kind  of  Marble,  becaufe  fpeckled 
like  a  Serpent’s  Skin. 

A  Serpentine  [with  Chymifis]  a  Worm  or  Pipe  of 
Copper  or  Pewter  twilled  into  a  Spiral,  afeending  from 
the  Bottom  of  an  Alembick  to  the  Top,  and,  being  placed 
in  a  Veflel  of  cold  Water,  ferves  as  a  Refrigeratory  in  dillil- 
ling  Brandy,  isle. 

Se'rpents  [in  Hieroglyphicks]  were  ufed  to  reprefent 
Hereticks. 

Se'rphera  [in  Medicine]  a  certain  Medicament,  good 
for  diffolving  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

Se'rpigo  [in  Medicine]  a  Tetter  or  Ring-Worm,  L. 

Se'rpillum  [in  Botany]  a  Kind  of  wild  or  running 
Betony,  L. 

Se'rrata  [in  Botany]  an  Herb  called  Germander  or 
Englijh  Treacle,  L. 

Se'rration,  a  Sawing,  L. 

Se'rratula  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  Saw-Wort,  L. 

Se'r rat e D-Leafi  [with  Botanifts]  is  an  indented  Leaf,  or 
a  Leaf  which  is  Flipp’d  about  the  Edges  into  feveral  acute 
Segments,  refembling  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  as  in  Dog  s 
Mercury. 

Se'rratus  major  Anticus  [in  Anatomy  ]  a  Mufcle  arifing 
from  the  Root  or  whole  Bafts  of  the  Scapula,vA\\ch.  is  inferted 
into  the  7  true  Ribs,  and  into  the  firft  of  the  falfe  ones,  by 
fo  many  diftinft  Portions,  reprefenting  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw. 

Serra'tus  minor  Anticus  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  which  arifes 
thin  and  fleffiy  from  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fu- 
perior  Ribs,  and,  afeending  obliquely,  is  inierted  fleffiy  into 
the  Procejfus  Coracoides  of  the  Scapula,  which  it  draws  for¬ 
ward,  L. 

Se'rratus  pofticus  fuperior  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Cheft  which  ariles  from  the  2  inferior  Spines  of  the  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  and  the  3  fuperior  of  the  Back,  and  hath  a 
jagged  Termination  at  the  Bending,  at  the  9th,  10th,  1  ith, 
and  1  zth  Ribs,  L. 

Serra'tus  inferior  pofiicus  [  in  Anat.  ]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Cheft  which  arifes  by  a  broad  Tendon  from  the  3  inferior 
Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  from  the  2  fuperior 
ones  of  the  Loins;  its  Fibres  afeend  obliquely,  growing 
fleiliy,  and  are  inferted  by  4  Indentations  into  the  4  laft 

Ribs.  .  r 

Se'rried  [ferre,  F.]  clofely  joined  or  Handing  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  as  Soldiers  in  clofe  OrdeY. 

Se'rtul  a  Gamp  an  a  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Melilot  oi 

Clavers,  L.  r 

Se'rvable  [  fervabilis, L . ] that  may  be  kept  or  preferved 

Se'rvant  [firvus,  L.  J'ervantc,  F.]  one  who  ferves  or  at¬ 
tends  another.  . 

To  Serve  [fervire,  L.]  to  attend  or  wait  upon;  alio  to 

do  Service  or  kind  Offices  to. 

Fo  Serve  a  Battery  [in  Mil.  Aff.]  is  to  fee  that  the  Guns 

Pl‘r*WSCERVE  a  Rope  [Sea-Phrafc]  is  to  roll  fpun  Yarn,  Can- 
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Vas,  or  the  like  upon  it,  to  prevent  it  from  fretting  or 
galling. 

Serve'tists,  the  Difciples  and  Followers  of  Michael 
Servet,  who,  being  an  Antitrinitarian,  was  burnt  at  Geneva, 
1553. 

Se'rvice  [  fervitium,  L.  ]  the  State  or  Condition  of  a 
Servant ;  alfo  an  Office,  or  good  Turn  ;  alfo  a  Courfe  or  cer¬ 
tain  Number  of  Diflies  ferved  up  at  a  Table,  F. 

Divine  Se'rvice,  Adoration  or  profound  Reverence  giv¬ 
en  to  God  ;  alfo  the  Form  of  publick  Worlhip  in  the 
Church  ;  particularly  the  Common-Prayer,  with  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

Perfonal  Se'rvice,  is  that  which  is  due  from  a  Thing  to 
a  Perfon. 

Predial  Se'rvice,  arc  Rights  that  one  Eflatc  owes  to 
another. 

Royal  Se'rvice,  the  Rights  and  Privileges  that  within 
fuch  a  Manour  belonged  to  the  King,  or  Lord  of  it. 

Serviceable  [Jerviable,  F.]  capable  of  doing  Service, 
profitable,  ufeful. 

Se'rviceableness,  Capablenefs  of  doing  Service,  £sr7. 

Se'rvientibus  [in  Law]  certain  Writs  which  relate  to 
Servants  and  Mailers  breaking  the  Statute-Laws  made 
againil  thofe  Abufes. 

Servi'le  [  fervilis ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Servant  or 
Bondage  ;  alfo  flaviih  ;  alfo  mean,  bafe,  pitiful,  forry. 

Servi'leness  [fervilitas,  L.]  Mean-fpiritednefs,  a  fervilc 
Condition  or  Quality. 

Se'rvinc -Man  s-Joy,  the  Herb  Rue. 

Servi'tiis  acquietandis  [in  Law]  a  Writ  Judicial  that  lies 
for  one  diilrained  for  Service  to  A,  who  owres  and  performs 
to  B,  for  the  Acquittal  of  fuch  Services,  L. 

Servi'tium  [in  Law]  a  Duty  which  the  Tenant,  by 
reafon  of  his  Fee,  owes  to  his  Lord,  L. 

Forinfecnm  Servi'tium  [in  Law]  is  that  Service  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  King,  L. 

Regale  Servi'tium  [in  Law]  Royal  Service,  or  the 
Rights  and  Prerogatives  that  within  fuch  a  Manour  did  an- 
tiently  belong  to  the  King,  if  Lord  of  it,  which  were  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  in  Number  6.  1.  The  Power  of  Judicature  in 

'Matters  of  Property.  z.  Power  of  Life  and  Death  in  Felo¬ 
nies  and  Murder.  3.  A  Right  in  Waifs  and  Strays.  4.  Af- 
feffments  and  Laying  Taxes.  5.  Of  Coining- Mony.  6.  Affixes 
of  Bread,  Beer,  Weights,  and  Meafutes,  L. 

Intrinfecum  Servi'tium  [in  Law]  that  due  to  the  chief 
Lord  from  his  Vaffals. 

Se'rvitour  [ ferviteur ,  F.]  a  Serving-Man,  a  Waiter 
upon  any  one ;  a  Footman  or  Laquey. 

Se'rvitour  [in  an  Univerfety]  a  Scholar  who  attends  or 
waits  upon  another  for  his  Maintenance. 

Servi'tours  of  Bills  [in  the  Court  of  Kitig's-Bench]  Of¬ 
ficers  under  the  Marlhal,  who  are  fent  abroad  with  Bills  or 
Writs  to  fummon  Perfons  to  that  Court  ;  now  called 
Tip-Staffs. 

Se'rvitude  [  fervitudo ,  L.]  the  State  or  Condition  of  a 
Servant  or  Slave. 

Se'rum,  Whey,  L. 

Se'rum  [in  Phy/ick]  a  thin,  tranfparent,  watery  Liquor, 
fomewhat  faltilh,  which  makes  a  confiderable  Part  in  the 
Mafs  of  Blood. 

Sesamoidea  Offa  [in  Anat.]  feveral  very  fmall  Bones 
placed  between  the  Joints  of  the  Fingers  to  fortify  them,  and 
prevent  their  being  diflocated,  to  the  Number  of  1 6,  20, 
or  more. 

Sesamoi'des  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  Catch-Flic,  good  to 
purge  Melancholy. 

Sese'lis  [with  Botanifts]  Hart-wort,  L. 

Se'squi,  as  much  and  half  as  much,  L. 

Sz'sQvi-duplicate  Ratio  [in  Geometry,  &c.J  is  when,  of 
two  Terms,  the  greater  contains  the  lefs  twice,  with  half 
another  over,  as  50  and  20. 

Sesquia'ltera,  a  Fever  called  a  femitertian  by  VanHel- 
mont. 

Sesquia'lteral  [i fefquialter ,  L.  ]  fo  much  and  the 
half. 

Sesquia'lteral  Ratio  ?  [with  Geometricians,  &c.] 

Sesqu ia'lteral  Proportion  $  is  a  Ratio  between  two 
Lines,  two  Numbers,  {3R  where  one  of  them  contains  the 
other  once,  with  the  Addition  of  an  half,  as  6  and  9. 

Sesquia'lteral  Proportion  [in  Mufck  ]  a  triple  Mea- 
fure  of  3  Notes  or  2  fuch-like  Notes  of  common  Time. 

Sesquidi'tonus  [in  Mufck]  a  Concord  refulting  from 
the  Sound  of  two  Strings,  whofe  Vibrations,  in  equal  Times, 
are  to  each  other  in  the  Ratio  of  5  to  6. 

Sesquilibra,  a  Pound  and  a  half,  L. 


Sesquime'nsis,  a  Month  and  a  half,  L. 

Sesquipe'dal  [ Jefquipedalis ,  L.]  in  Length  a  Foot  and  a 
half. 

Sesquiqua'dr ate  [in  Afrology]  an  Afpefl  or  Pofition 
of  the  Planets,  when  they  are  diilant  four  Signs  and  a  half 
from  each  other. 

Sequiqua'rtile  [Aflrol.]  the  fame  as  Sefquiquadrate. 

Sesqui'quintile  [Aflrol.]  an  Afpedl ,  when  two  Planets 
are  108  Degrees  diilant  the  one  from  the  other. 

Sesquite'rtian  Proportion  [in  Mathem-]  is  when  one 
Number  contains  another  once,  and  a  third  Part  of  it  more; 
as  6,  8,  12,  16,  21,  28. 

Sesquiuncia,  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  L. 

Se'ssilis  [by  Phyf]  a  Name  given  to  a  low  flat  Tumour, 
or  thofe  Eruptions  in  the  Small-Pox,  when  they  do  not  rife 
well,  and  are  indented  at  the  Top,  L. 

Se'ssion,  a  Sitting  or  Meeting  of  a  Council,  Affixes,  &V. 

Se'ssion  [in  Law]  the  Sitting  of  Juflices  in  Court,  upon 
Commiffions,  L. 

Se'ssion  [of  Parliament]  the  Time  from  their  firll  Sitting, 
till  they  are  either  prorogued  or  diflolved. 

^V/sr^r-SESsioNS  7  the  Affizes  that  are  held  four  times  a 

General- Sessions  3  Year  in  all  the  Counties  in  England, 
to  determine  Caufes,  either  Civil  or  Criminal. 

PsT/y-SEssiONS  7areSeffions  kept  by  the  High- Confta- 

Statute-SEssioNs  3  ble  of  every  Hundred,  for  the  placing 
and  ordering  of  Servants,  &c. 

Sesta,  the  6th,  Ital. 

Sestertia  [of  Cleopatra  in  Egypt]  a  Weight  containing 
2lb.  f  • 

Seste  rtium  [with  the  Romans]  a  Sum  of  about  81.  is. 
and  5d.  Half-penny  Englijh. 

Sestertius  [with  the  Romans]  a  Coin  in  Value  about 
7  Farthings  Englijh. 

To  S  et  [Fefcan,  &7.v.]  to  put,  lay,  or  place. 

To  Set  the  Land  7  [Sea-Phrafe]  is  to  obferve 

To  Set  the  Ship  by  the  Compafs 3  how  the  Land  bears  up¬ 
on  any  Point  of  the  Compafs ;  or,  upon  what  Point  of  the 
Compafs  the  Sun  is ;  or,  when  two  Ships  fail  in  Sight  of  one 
another,  to  mark  upon  what  Point  the  Chafed  bears,  which 
is  termed  Jetting  the  Chafe  to  the  Compafs. 

To  Set  the  Miffen  [ Sea-Phrafe ]  is  to  put  the  Miffen-Sail 
abroad. 

To  Set  the  Shrouds  Taught  [in  Sea- Language]  is  to  make 
them  differ,  when  they  are  too  flack. 

Set -Bolts  [of  a  Ship]  Iron-Pins  for  clofing  her  Planks,  &c. 

Se'tfoil  [of  Septern  and  Folia  Leaves, L.]  an  Herb,  good 
for  flopping  of  Blood. 

Seth ians,  certain  Hereticks  who  held  that  Cain  and  Abel 
were  created  by  two  Angels;  and  that,  Abel  being  killed,  the 
fupreme  Power  would  have  Seth  made  as  a  pure  Original ; 
and  alfo  feveral  other  heterodox  Notions. 

Seta'ceous  [fetaceus,  L  ]  briflly,  or  full  of  Briflles. 

Seta'ceum  [in  Surgery]  a  Seton  which  is  made  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  Skin  with  a  Needle,  and  drawing  a  Skein  of  Silk 
through  the  Wound,  that  the  Humours  may  vent  them- 
felves ;  for  the  fame  Purpofeas  Iffues. 

Seti'cerous  [  fetiger ,  L.]  bearing  Briflles,  briflly. 

Seton  [  fetaceum ,  L.]  a  fort  of  Iffue  in  the  Neck,  &c. 

Seto'se  [fetofus,  L.]  full  of  Briflles. 

Seto'sity  [ fetoftas ,  L.]  Fulnefsof  Briflles. 

Se'tter  [with  Fowlers]  a  Setting-Dog  to  catch  Fowls. 

Se'tter,  the  Follower  of  a  Bailiff,  &c.  who  fets  or 
watches  for  Perfons  to  be  arrclted. 

Se'tter- JPir/,  an  Herb. 

To  Se'tter  [in  Husbandry]  is  to  cut  the  Dewlap  of  an 
Ox  or  Cow,  and  to  put  Hereborafer  into  the  Wound,  where¬ 
by  an  Iffue  is  made  for  the  Humours  to  vent  themfelves. 

Se'tting  [in  Navigation]  lee  To  fet  the  Ship. 

Se'tting  down  [in  Falconry]  a  Term  ufed,  when  a  Hawk 
is  put  into  the  Mew. 

Se'ttinc  [with  Cock-Fighters]  is, when  aCock  has  fought 
as  long  as  he  is  able  to  Hand,  to  let  him  to  the  other  Cock, 
back  to  back,  and  if  he  does  not  ilrike  the  Battle  is  loft. 

Se'ttinc-D^,  a  Dog  trained  up  for  ipringing  Partridges, 
Pheafants,  £*fr. 

Se'tting  [in  Aflronom-]  is  the  Occultation  of  a  Star  or 
Planet,  or  its  finking  below  the  Horizon. 

Acronical Se'tt  me,  is  when  a  Star  fets,  when  theSunrifes. 

Cofmical  Se'tting,  is  when  the  Star  fets  with  the  Sun 

Heliacal  Se'tting,  is  when  a  Star  is  iminerged  and  hid. 
in  the  Sun’s  Rays. 

To  Se'ttle  [prob.  of  yeti.  Sax.  a  Bench,  oryettVan,  Sax. 
to  fit]  to  fix  an  Abode  ;  alio  to  eltablifh;  to  adjufl;  alfo  to 
fink  to  the  Bottom  as  the  Sediment  in  Liquors. 
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To  Se'ttle  a  Deck  [with  Shipwrights ]  is  to  lay  the  Deck 
of  a  Ship  lower  than  it  was  before. 

Se'ttle  [of  yeti,  S,rx.]  a  Sort  of  Seat  or  Bench  feated 
or  fixed  in  a  Habitation  ;  a  wooden  Bench  or  Seat  with  a 
Back  to  it. 

Se'ttle-Fiv/,  a  Bed  turned  up  fo  as  to  form  a  Seat. 
Settlement  [of  yeti,  Sax.  ]  a  fixed  Place  of  Abode  ; 
alfo  a  fettled  Revenue  or  Maintenance ;  alfo  what  finks 
to  the  Bottom  of  Liquors. 

Se'ttledness,  a  Fixednefs,  or  being  fettled  in  Place, 
Mind,  £sV. 

Set -Wall,  an  Herb,  L. 

Seven  [yeoman,  Sax.  ]  the  Number  7  is  remarkable, 
and  has  been  ufed  by  moll  Nations  as  Periods  of  Time,  as  7 
Days  in  the  Week,  7  Years  of  Service,  7  Times  the  Diflance 
of  the  Year  of  'Jubilee.  It  is  call'd  critical  by  Phyficians, 
who  on  the  feventh  Day  were  wont  to  give  their  Judgment, 
as  to  Life  or  Death  of  the  Sick  ;  and  alfo  for  the  cliina&e- 
rical  Year,  7  Times  7,  or  49,  or  9  Times  7,  *.  e.  63.  It 
is  alfo  named  Male  and  Female,  becaufe  a  Compound  of 
Numbers  even  and  odd,  as  3  and  4,  and  comprehending  the 
3  and  4  is  a  Number  wholly  perfedl. 

Se'ven -fold  [of  yeoJCon-yealfc,  S<rx.]  feven  Times  as 
much. 

Seventeen  [yeo^0ntine,  Sax.]  17. 

Se'venty  [ycoJContfic,  Sax.]  70. 

To  Se'ver  [feverare,  L.]  to  part  afunder  or  fingle. 

Several  [prob.  of feverare ,  L.]  many,  divers,  fundry. 
.^Se'veral,  a  Particular. 

Se'veral  Tenancy  [in  Law ]  a  joint  or  common  Poffeffion 
in  feveral  Perfons ;  alfo  a  Writ  which  is  laid  againit  two 
Perfons  as  joint,  who  are  feveral. 

Se'veral  7h/7[in  Law]  is  that  whereby  Land  is  given  or 
intailed  feverally  to  two  Men  and  their  Wives,  and  to  the 
Heirs  of  their  Bodies. 

Se'verance  [in  Debt]  is  when  2  or  more  Executors  are 
named  Plaintiffs,  and  one  refufes  to  profecute. 

Se'verance  [of feverare,  L.]  the  fingling  or  fevering  two 
or  more,  who  are  joined  in  one  Writ. 

Se'verance  [of  Corn]  is  the  fetting  out  the  Tithe  from 
the  reft  of  the  Corn  ;  alio  the  cutting  it  and  carrying  it  off 
from  the  Ground. 

Seve're  [feverus, L.]  rough,  ftern,  iharp,  harih,  crabbed; 
alfo  cruel. 

Seve'rians  [fo  called  of  Severus  Bifhop  of  Antioch]  He- 
reticks  who  condemned  Marriage  and  the  Eating  of  Fleih. 
Seve  reness  ?  Roughnefs,  Sternnefs,  djY.  alfo  Harihnefs, 
Seve'rity  3  Gravity,  Stridlnefs ;  Cruelty, 
Seu'tloma'lache,  the  Herb  Spinage,  L. 

Se'vocation,  a  calling  afide  or  away  from,  L. 

Sevil -Hole,  a  Hole  at  the  lower  End  of  a  Horfc-bit, 
on  the  Outfide  of  the  Line  of  the  Banquet. 

Se'vum,  the  Fat  of  the  Cawl,  Sewet,  Tallow,  L. 

Sew,  a  Cow  when  her  Milk  is  gone. 

To  Sew  [yieJJan,  Sax. ]  to  flitch  or  work  with  a  Needle  ; 
alfo  to  drain  or  empty  a  Pond. 

Sew'el  [with  Hunters]  any  thing  that  is  fet  or  hung  up 
to  keep  a  Deer  out  of  a  Place. 

Sewed  [prob.  of  ecuyer,  F.  or  exiccare,  L.  to  dry  up]  a 
Ship  is  faid  to  be  fezoed,  when  flic  lies  on  the  Ground,  or 
lies  dry. 

Sewer  \efcuyer,  F.]  an  Officer  who  comes  in  before  the 
Meat  to  the  Table  of  a  King  or  a  Nobleman,  and  places  it  ; 
alio  a  Common-Sewer  or  Paffage  under  Ground  for  the  Con¬ 
veyance  of  Water,  Suillage,  and  Filth. 

Clerk  of  the  Sewers,  an  Officer  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
Sewers. 

Commiffioners  of  the  Sewers,  Perfons  appointed  by  Adi 
of  Parliament  to  fee  that  Canals,  Ditches,  Drains,  and  Com¬ 
mon-Sewers  be  kept  and  maintained  in  good  Order. 

Se'wet  [of fevum,  L.]  the  Kidney-Fat  of  Beafts. 
Sexace'nary  [fexagenarius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
the  Number  60. 

Sexace'nary  lArithmetick,  is  that  which  proceeds  by 
Sexace'simal  3  6o’s,  as  the  Divifion  of  Circles,  tAc. 
into  60  Degrees,  the  Degrees  each  into  60  Minutes,  and 
every  Minute  into  60  Seconds. 

Sexagenary  Tables  [in  AJlronomy]  are  Tables  of  pro¬ 
portional  Parts,  fhewing  the  Produdl  of  2  Sexagenary's  or 
Sexagena's  which  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  the  Quotient  of  two 
that  are  to  be  divided. 

Sexage'sima  [/.  e.  the  60th]  fo  called,  as  being  about 
the  60th  Day  before  Eaflcr,  the  fecond  Sunday  before 
Lent,  L. 

Sexagesimals,  are  Fradlions  whofe  Denominators  pro¬ 


ceed  in  a  fexagecuple  Proportion,  i.  e.  the  firft  Minute 
to  i—  a  fecond  -j£—  a  third  r  and  fo  on. 


O  Sex- Angled  [with  Geometricians]  having  fix  Angles, 
as  in  the  Figure. 

Sex  [  J'exus ,  L  ]  the  different  Form  or  Nature  of 
Male  and  Female,  which  diftinguifhes  one  from  another. 

Sexe  nnial  [fexennalis,  L  ]  tha?  is  of  6  Years  Duration 
or  Continuation,  or  which  is  done  every  6  Years. 

Sextain,  a  Stanza,  a  Staff  containing  6  Verfes. 

Se'xtant  [ fextans ,  L.]  with  Mathematicians  is  the  6th 
Part  of  a  Circle,  or  an  Arch  comprehending  60  Degrees  ; 
alfo  an  Inftrument  ufed  as  a  Quadrant,  that  has  its  Limb  di¬ 
vided  into  60  Degrees. 

Se'xtile  [ fextilis,  L.]  an  Aflronomical  Afpcfl,  when 
2  Planets  are  diftant  60  Degrees  or  one  6th  Part  of  the 
Zodiack. 

Se'xton  \facrifta,  L.  facriftain,  F.]  a  Sacriftan  or  Church- 
Officer  who  takes  care  of  the  Veffels,  Veftments,  &c.  which 
appertain  to  the  Church  ;  and  is  to  affift  the  Church-War- 
dens,  Minifter,  &c.  at  Church. 

Se'xtry,  the  fame  as  facrijlry,  a  Veflry. 

Se'xtum.  the  Title  of  the  third  Volume  of  the  Canon- 
Law,  L. 

Sextu'ple  \_fextuplus,  L.  ]  fix-fold,  or  fix  times  as 
much. 

Seyso  [ old  Rec.]  a  Seafon  of  the  Year,  due  Time. 

Scra'fit  [of  fgrafficiata,  Ital.  Scratch-Work,  prob.  of 
Gr.  to  write]  a  Method  of  Painting  in  black  and 
white  only,  not  in  frefco,  yet  fuch  as  will  bear  the  Weather. 

To  Shab  off,  to  go  away  fneakingly. 

Sha'b,  a  fhabby  Fellow. 

Sha'bbiness,  Raggednefs,  Meannefs  of  Habit. 

Sha'bby  [prob.  q .  fcabby,  fc.  like  a  fcabbed  Sheep]  rag¬ 
ged,  meanly  habited,  flovenly. 

Sha'ck,  the  Liberty  of  Winter  Pafturage. 

Shack  [in  Norfolk]  a  Cullom  of  having  the  Liberty  of 
Common  for  Hogs,  in  all  Men’s- Grounds,  from  the  End  of 
Harveft  till  Seed-time. 

Shack  [in  Suffolk,  &c.]  the  Liberty  of  Winter  Pafturage, 
which  Lords  of  the  Manour  have  to  feed  their  Flocks  of 
Sheep  at  Pleafure,  upon  their  Tenants  Land,  during  the  fix 
Winter  Months. 

To  go  to  Shack,  is  to  go  to  feed  at  large.  . 

Shacking  Time,  the  Seafon  when  Malle  is  ripe. 
Sha'ckled  [of  ycacul,  Sax.  a  Fetter]  wearing  Shackles 
or  Fetters,  {37. 

Sha'ckles  [ycacul,  Sax.]  Fetters  to  put  qpon  Felons  and 
other  Malefadlors  in  Prifon. 

Sha'ckles  [in  a  Ship]  Rings  which  ferve  for  lhutting  up 
the  Port-Holes,  by  thrufting  a  Billet  through  them. 

Shad  [efesSe,  Dan  ]  a  Fifh. 

Shade  [yc.v°e,  Sax.]  a  Place  fheltered  from  the  Sun  ; 
alfo  an  Ornament  of  Hair,  formerly  worn  by  Women  on 

their  Foreheads-  , 

Shade  of  Extuber  ance  [AJlrond]  the  bhadow  made  by  the 
largeft  bunching  out  Part  of  a  globulous  Body. 

To  Shade  [of  FcatoeJJan,  Sax.]  t0  cover  wlth  the  bl™dow- 
Sha'diness  [of rc.uoejfi^neyye,  Sax.]  the  affording  a 
Shade  or  being  fhady. 

Shady  h'-ca'oiK.  Sax.]  affording  a  Shade  or  Covert.  _ 
Sha'dow  [yceatoe.  Sax.  prob.  of  aiud,  Gr.  according  to 
Minfhew]  the  Reprelentation  which  is  made  by  any  thing  in- 
terpofed  between  the  Sun,  or  a  Light,  and  any  lolid  Body  ; 
alfo  a  Place  fheltered  from  the  Sun. 

To  Sha'dow  [yceabejnn,  S^x.]  to  make  a  Shade,  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  Lightnefs  or  Brightnefs  of  the  Sun,  or  any  other 
luminous  Body,  from  any  Perfon  or  Thing  ;  alfo  to  skreen 

Sha'dow  [in  Opticks]  a  Privation  of  Light,  by  the  Inter- 
pofition  of  an  opake  Body. 

Sha'ffa  fagittarum  [old  Rec.]  a  Sheaf  of  Arrows  con¬ 
taining  24  in  Number.  -  ,  t>  , 

Shaft  [pcea^t,  Sax.]  a  Cafe  for  Arrows ;  alfo  the  Body 
of  a  Pillar,  the  Spire  of  a  Church-Steeple,  {37. 

Shaft  [  eff  fr,  Du.  which  Fr.  Junius  terwes  from  tntecr- 
Gr.  to  dig]  a  Hole  like  a  Well,  which  Miners  make  to 
free  the  Works  from  the  Springs  that  rife  in  them. 

Sh  a'ftment  [ycea  v-mont,  Sox.]  a  Meafure  of  about  halt 
a  Foot,  commonly  taken  on  a  Hand  of  the  largcit  Size, 
from  the  Top  of  the  Thumb  held  out  ftrait  to  the  lowermoft 
Corner  of  the  Palm. 

Shag  [Fceac^a,  Sax.]  a  Sort  of  Hairy-Stuff;  alfo  a  Sea- 
Fowl 

°Sha'gged  [yceacSffo,  Sax.]  hairy,  having  long,  rough 
Hah-  Sha'- 
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ShaRgbdnIss  the  having  long,  rough  Hair. 

ShaRreen  [chagrin,  F  J  out  of  Humour,  vexed  ;  alfo 
a  Sort  of  rough-grained  Leather,  as  a  Shagreen  Watch-Cafe,  &c. 

To  Shake  [yceacan,  5^ar.]  to  caufe  to  move  ;  alfo  to  agi¬ 
tate  i  to  move  to  and  fro’  violently  or  haftily. 

si  Shake,  a  Concuffion  or  Agitation. 

Shake -time  [in  Husbandry']  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  when 
Made,  £sV.  falls  from  the  Trees. 

Shall  [Jfceal,  Sax.]  the  Sign  of  the  future  Tenfe. 

Sha'llof  [ cbaloupc ,  F.]  a  Sloop,  a  fmall  light  Veffel  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  fmall  Main-fail,  and  Fore-mad  and  Lugg-fails,  to 
hale  up  and  let  down  upon  Occafion. 

Sii a'llow  [fome  derive  it  of  lowjhew,  q.  d.  a  Place,  of 
which,  for  want  of  Depth  of  Water,  the  Bottom  may  be  feen] 
fpeaking  of  Water,  not  having  Depth,  not  deep  ;  in  fpeaking 
of  Capacities,  not  penetrating,  dull,  empty  ;  in  fpeaking  of 
Difcourfes,  ignorant,  fupine,  dry. 

A  Sha'llow  [with  Sailors]  a  Flat  or  Ford  in  the  Sea  or 
a  River. 

Sha'llowness,  Want  of  Depth  of  Water,  Judgment,  tffc. 

Shalm  ?  [scljaliHE?,  Teut. ]a  Mufical  Indrument,  a  Kind 

Shawm  5  of  a  Pfaltefy. 

Siialoo'n  [prob.  of  Chalons  in  France]  a  fort  of  Woollen- 
Stuff,  well  known. 

Shalo't  [echalote,  F.]  a  fmall  kind  of  Onion  ufed  in 
Sauces,  £sY. 

Sham  [ incert .  etym.]  a  pretended  Trick,  a  Feint,  a  Flam, 
a  Cheat. 

To  Sham  one,  to  put  a  Trick  upon,  deceive,  or  cheat  one. 

Shamade  [ chamade ,  F.j  a  Beat  of  Drum  for  a  Parley. 

Sha'mb  les  [prob.  of  yceamo’c,  Sax.  or  of  fcannagliare, 
Ital.  a  Butchery,  uillefs  you  had  rather  take  it  from  iiijaE; 
md,  Du.  a  Table  or  Stall,  q.  a  Stall  to  lay  Flefh  upon]  a 
Place  where  Butchers  attend  to  fell  Meat. 

Shame  [ycame,  Sax.]  an  Uneafinefs  of  Mind,  from  a 
Confcioufnels  of  having  done  fomething  unleemly  or  lefien- 
ing  a  Perfon  in  the  Edeem  of  others  ;  alfo  Reproach  or  Dil- 
grace. 

To  Shame  [ycamian,  Sax.  fefyamen,  Teut.]  to  put  to 
Shame  or  Difgrace  ;  alfo  to  make  a  Perfon  adiamed. 

Sha'meful  [ycame-yull,  ffii.v.]  fcandalous,  difgrace* 
fi.il,  lAc. 

Shamefa'ced  [ycam-yaeFt,  Sax.]  moded,  bafliful. 

Sha'meless  [ycam-leay,  &7.v.]  immoded,  impudent. 

Sha'melesness.  Immodedy,  Impudence. 

Shame'llae  [ old  Rec.]  Shambles  or  Stalls  to  fell  Meat 
in,  (Ac.  L. 

Shamoys  [ chamois ,  F.]  a  kind  of  wild  Goat. 

S>n  k\\o'  x -Leather'}  Leather  made  of  the  Skin  of  the  Goat 

Sha'mmy  C tanned,  very  foft,  warm,  and  plia¬ 

ble,  &c. 

Shampi'nion  [ champignion ],  F.]  a  kind  of  Mufhroom. 

Siia'msheer,  a  fort  of  Sword  ufed  by  the  Perfians,  much 
like  a  Scymeter.  / 

Shank  [ycanca,  Sax.]  the  Leg  of  a  Man  ;  alfo  the  Stalk 
of  a  Plant,  the  Stem  of  a  Candledick  and  feveral  other 
Utenfils. 

Shank  of  a  Horfe,  that  Part  of  the  fore  Leg,  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Knee  and  the  fecond  Joint  next  the  Foot,  called 
a  F'etlock  or  Padern  Joint. 

Sha  nk  of  an  Anchor,  the  Beam  or  longed  Part  of  it. 

Sha'nk  Painter  [in  Sea- Language']  is  a  fhort  Chain  fatten¬ 
ed  under  the  Fore-mad  Shrovvds,  on  which  the  wholeWemht 
of  the  After- part  of  the  Ship  reds,  when  it  lies  by  the  Side  of 
the  Ship. 

Sha'nker  [cancer,  L.]  a  pocky  Sore  or  Botch  in  the 
Groin,  or  on  the  Yard,  Surgery. 

Sha'nks,  the  Skin  of  the  Leg  of  a  Kind  of  Kid,  that 
bears  the  F  err  called  Budge. 

Shape  [fce.ip,  &w.]  Form,  Make,  Du. 

To  Shape  [yceapan,  Su#.]  to  form. 

Shameless  [of  Sceapleay,  Sax.]  without  Shape,  defor¬ 
med. 

Sha'pournet  [of  Chaperon,  F.  a  Hood]  a  little  Hood, 
being  a  Diminutive  of  Chaperon. 

Shard  [fcfjr*r3,  Du.]  a  broken  Piece  of  a  Tile,  orfome 
other  earthen  Veflel. 

Share,  a  Part  or  Portion,  efpecially  of  Goods  on  board 
of  a  Ship,  which  belong  to  feveral  Perfons  by  Proportion. 

To  Share  [Fcyjvm,  Sax.]  to  divide,  to  portion  out. 

Share  [ycapu,  Sax.]  as  the  Share-bone,  the  Os  Pubis ,  a 
Man’s  Yard  or  Groin. 

Share- Wort,  an  Herb  good  for  Diforders  about  the  Share- 
Bone. 

Plough- Share  [yceap,  Sax.]  a  Plough-Iron. 

Shark  [prob.  of  Fceajian,  Sax.]  to  cut  in  Pieces,  or  of 


cherchet,  F.  to  feek]  the  mod  ravenous  of  Fifhes,  a  kind  of 
Sea-Wolf,  who,  as  it  is  reported,  if  it  catch  a  Man  in  the 
Water,  will  chop  him  in  two  at  one  Bite. 

Shark  [figuratively]  is  ufed  for  a  (harping  Fellow,  who 
lives  by  taking  Perfons  at  a  Difadvantage,  and  tricking  and 
cheating  them. 

To  Shark  up  and  down,  to  go  drifting,  fluffing,  and  co- 
fening  up  and  down. 

Sharp  [yceapp,  Sax.  fifestp,  Dan.]  keen,  fmart ;  alfo 
Ihrill ;  alio  feverc,  biting,  nipping ;  alfo  violent,  quick, 
fubtle. 

Sharp  [in  Mufick]  a  kind  of  artificial  Note  or  Character 
fo  formed  (.£ j|=) . 

To  Sharp  one,  to  choufe  or  trick  a  Perfon  out  of  a  Thing; 
alio  to  fpunge  upon. 

ShaRpen  [yceajipan,  Sax.]  to  make  fharp. 

ShaRply  [yceapplic,  Sax.]  after  a  fharp  Manner. 

Sha'rpness  [yceajtpnc-yye,  Sax  ]  Keennefs,  &c. 
Sharp-sighted  [of yceajrp  and  ^eyih^e.  Sax.]  having 
a  quick  and  penetrating  Sight. 

Sharp-witted  [of  yceapp,  and  pit,  &w\]  very  witty, 
fagacious. 

Sharpening  Corn,  a  cudomary  Prefent  of  Corn,  which 
Farmers  in  feveral  Parts  of  this  Kingdom  make  to  their 
Smiths,  about  Chrifimas- time,  for  Iharpening  their  Plough- 
Irons,  Harrow's,  is'e. 

Shash  [prob.  of  Sejfa,  Ital.]  a  Girdle  of  Silk,  Woollen, 
itfe.  worn  about  the  Walle,  to  tie  Night  Gowns,  &c.  alfo 
an  Ornament  for  Military  Officers. 

To  Sha'tter  [fome  derive  it  of  ftfjetffrrn,  Du.]  to 
ffiake  or  break  to  Pieces,  to  endammnge,  to  impair. 

Shatter-bra'in’d 7  fcarce  compos  Mentis,  crazy-headed, 

Shatter-pated  ^  hare- brain’d,  confufed,  adding  with¬ 
out  Thought,  tsc. 

To  Shave  [yceapan,  Sax.]  to  diear  or  pare  ;  alfo  to  trim 
or  barb  ;  alfo  to  cut  off  the  Hair  with  a  Razor. 

Sha'velinc,  one  that  has  his  Head  fhaved,  as  Monks,  &c. 

Shaver,  as  a  cunning  Shaver,  i.  e.  a  crafty  Fellow. 

Shave -Grafs,  the  Herb  Horfe-Tail. 

Shaw -Fowl,  an  artificial  Fowl,  made  by  Fowlers  on  pur- 
pofe  to  ffioot  at. 

Shawba'nder  [among  the  Perfians]  a  great  Officer,  a 
Vice-Roy. 

Shawm  a  Mufical  Indrument,  a  fort  of  Pfaltery. 

Sheading  [in  the  JJle  of  Man]  a  Tithing  or  Divifion. 

To  Sheaf  [Sceayian,  Sav.]  to  bind  Corn  into  Sheaves. 

Sheaf  [yceay,  Sax.]  a  Bundle  of  Corn  upon  the  Haulm. 

To  Shear  [yceapan,  Sax.]  to  drip  or  cut  off  with  Shears, 
{sV. 

Shea'rd  [yceapp,  Sax.]  a  Fragment. 

Shea'rman  [bceapa  fDan,  Sax.]  a  Shearer. 

Shears  [yceajiay.  Sax.]  a  fort  of  large  ScilTars  for  cut¬ 
ting,  clipping,  t3V- 

Shear  ?[in  a  Ship]  are  large  Iron-Hooks  us’d 

Sheer -Hooks  5  when  one  Ship  boards  another  ;  they  are 
like  a  Sickle,  and  let  into  the  Main  and  Fore  yard  Arms,  in 
order  to  fpoil,  cut,  or  tear  the  Shrowds,  Sails,  or  Rigging 
of  an  Enemy’s  Ship. 

Shear  ?  [with  Sailors]  a  Knot  by  which  they  tie 

Sheer-5F<7«Fi  5  UP  or  ihorten  a  Runner,  when  ’tis  too 
long,  fo  that  they  cannot  hoife  in  the  Goods  by  it  over  the 
Sides  of  the  Ship. 

Shears  7  [with  Sailors]  two  Mad- Yards  or  Poles  fet  up 

Sheers  ([  and  feized  aciols  each  other  aloft  near  the  Top  ; 
the  Ufe  of  them  is  to  fet  in  or  take  out  a  Mad. 

SheeRinc  [in  the  u'oollen  Manuf adhere]  is  the  cutting 
with  large  Sheers  the  too  long  and  fuperfluous  Nap  or  Shar¬ 
on  Cloths,  Stuff,  &c. 

Sheats  [of  a  Ship]  arc  Ropes  bent  to  the  Clews  of  the 
Sails,  which  ferve  in  all  the  lower  Sails,  to  hale  or  round  off 
the  Clew’  of  the  Sail  ;  but  in  Top-fails  they  are  ufed  to  hale 
Home,  i.  e.  to  draw  the  Sail  clofe  to  the  Yard-Arms ;  alfo 
thole  Planks  under  Water  which  come  along  the  Ship’s  Run, 
and  are  clofed  into  the  Stern-Poll. 

Flown  Sheats  [Sea-Term]  ufed  of  Sheats  when  they  are 
not  haled  Home. 

Fa/fie  Sheat  [with  Sailors]  a  Rope  bound  to  the  Clew 
of  the  Sail  above  the  Sheat- Block,  to  fuccour  and  eafe  the 
Sheat,  led  it  fhould  break,  when  an  extraordinary  Gull  or 
did  Gale  of  Wind  happens. 

Sheat  -Anchor  [in  a  Ship]  the  larged  Anchor  which,  in 
Strefs  of  Weather,  is  the  Mariners  lad  Refuge,  when  they 
are  forced  to  ride  on  a  Lee- Shore. 

Sheat -Cable  [of  a  Ship]  the  mader  or  principal  Cable. 

To  eafe  the  Sheat  [Sea-Phrafe]  is  to  veer  or  let  it  go.  out 
gently. 

To 
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To  let  fly  the  Sheat  \Sea-Phrafe]  is  to  let  it  run  out  ns 
far  as  it  will  go  haftily  and  violently,  fo  that  the  Sail  will 
then  hang  loofc,  and  hold  no  Wind. 

To  tally  the  Sheats  [ Sea-Phrafe]  is  to  hale  off  the  Sheats 
of  the  Main  and  Fore-fail. 

Sheath  [Scea’6,  Sax.]  the  Cafe  of  a  Knife,  c 57. 

To  Sheathe  [ycea’gian,  Sax.]  to  put  into  a  Sheath. 

To  Sheathe  a  Ship,  is  to  cafe  that  Part  of  her  Hull  that 
is  to  be  under  Water,  with  fomething  to  hinder  the  Worms 
from  entering  into  her  Planks  ;  then  nailing  on  Mill'd-Lead 
or  Planks  of  Wood. 

Sheath -Eijh  [fo  named  from  its  being  covered  with  a 
thin  Shell,  like  a  Sheath]  a  delicate  Indian  Filh,  in  Colour 
like  a  Mufcle. 

To  Shed  [y.  d.  a  Shade]  a  Pent-houfe  or  Shelter  made  of 
Boards. 

She'dding  of  Seed  [in  Horfes]  a  Difeafe. 

To  Shed  [ofyceaioan.  Sax.]  to  fpill,  to  pour  out,  as  to 
Jhed  Tears,  the  Teeth ,  Hair,  Horns. 

Sheep  [sceap,  S^ar.]  an  Animal  that  affords  Mankind 
both  Food  and  Clothing. 

She'ep  [ hieroglyphic  ally ]  reprefented  a  Fool  or  filly  Per- 
fon,  becaufe  no  Beall  is  more  fimple  than  a  Sheep  ;  but  a 
Ram  reprefents  a  good  Governor. 

She'epish,  faint-hearted  like  a  Sheep,  foft-headed,  fimple, 
filly. 

She'epishness  [of  Sceap,  and  ^elicneJ'Tc,  Sax.]  Faint- 
heartednefs,  Simplenefs,  &c. 

She'ep-CWp  [sceap-cote,  Sax.  7  B. 

SHE'ErWsceap^ -y^Sax.S*  Place  to  PUt  SheCP  ln* 

She'et-HooI:  [  Sceap-hoce,  Sax.  ]  a  Shepherd’s  Staff  or 
Crook. 

She'ep 's-Hcad,  the  Head  of  a  Sheep  with  its  Appurte¬ 
nances  ;  alfo  a  Filh  on  the  Coaft  of  Virginia,  which  will 
make  Broth  like  Mutton. 

A  She  Ev's-Head  [metaphorically]  a  mere  Blockhead,  a  ftu- 
pid,  dull  Fellow. 

She'er  [&Cy’jte,  &?*.]  thin,  fpoken  of  Cloth  ;  alfo  quite, 
altogether,  O. 

To  Sheer  <r-/£wv  7  an  Anchor  [among  Sailors]  fignifies  to 

To  Sheer  Home  3  draw  ^  Home. 

Sheer  over,  quite  over,  Milton. 

To  Sheer.  See  Shear. 

Shee'ring  [ Sea-Language ]  a  Term  ufed  of  the  Motion 
of  a  Ship,  which  is  faid  to  go  fheering,  when  fhe  is  not 
fleered  lleadily. 

Sheet  [  yce^e  or  yceafce,  Sax.]  a  large  Linnen  Cloth  to 
lay  upon  the  Red. 

She'kel  [S*tf.  Heb.]  an  antient  Coin  equal  to  four  At- 
tick  Drams,  or  four  Roman  Denarii,  in  Value  about  2  s.  6  d. 
Sterling. 

She'ldaple,  a  Bird,  a  Chaffinch. 

She'ldrake,  a  Water-Fowl. 

Shelf  [ycjly]  3  Board  fattened  againft  a  Wall  to  lay 
Things  on  ;  alfo  the  Till  of  a  Printing-Prefs. 

Sheli  ?  jqeap  0p  Sand  in  the  Sea. 

Shelve^  r 

Shelf  [with  Miners]  that  hard  Surface  or  Coat  of  the 
Earth,  which  lies  under  the  Mould,  ufually  about  a  Foot 
deep. 

Shell  [ycyll,  or  yceala,  Sax.  fffjrHr,  Du.]  the  woody 
Husk  and  Cover  of  Nuts  and  Stones  in  Fruit ;  alfo  the  cru- 
ftaceous  Coverings  ofFifhes,  &c. 

To  Shell  [yCylan,  Sax.]  to  take  on  the  Husk  or  Cover 
of  Nuts,  &c. 

To  She'lter,  to  receive  a  Perfon  into  one’s  Houfe ;  alfo 
to  defend  or  protedl  him. 

She'lter  [  prob.  of  yceala,  Sax.  a  Shell]  a  Place  of  De¬ 
fence  againft  ill  Weather,  alfo  Protedtion. 

To  She'lter,  to  receive  a  Perfon  into  one’s  Houfe;  alfo 
to  defend  or  protedt  him. 

She'lterer,  one  who  fhelters,  alfo  islheltered. 

She'lterless,  having  no  Place  of  Shelter. 

She'lving  [prob.  of  (Yell),  Teut.  crooked]  flanting. 

She'lvingness,  the  finking  or  riling  gradually  like  a 
Shelve  or  Sand  in  the  Sea. 

She'lvy  [of  Stfar.]  full  of  Sheh'es  or  Sand-heaps, 

as  the  Sea. 

She'nger  [with  Fijhers]  a  fmall  Salmon,  which  is  fpawn- 
cd  before  the  Spawner  finds  its  Way  into  the  Sea. 

She'pherd  [6ceapa-hyjVo,  Sax.]  a  Keeper  of  Sheep. 

She'pherdess  [yceapa,  hyjyoey,  Sax.]  a  She-Keeper  of 
Sheep. 

She'rbet  [  forbetto ,  Ital.]  a  Turkift  Drink  ;  alfo  the 
Compofition  ol  Punch  before  thelnfufion  of  the  Brandy,  &e. 


She'riff  [Scyn-^ejiejc,  Sax.  q.  d.  Shire-greve]  the  chief 
Officer  of  a  Shire  or  County. 

Shk'riffaltv,  the  Time  or  Fundtion  of  a  Sheriff’s 
Office. 

She  riffwick  [sey Jv£eJieF  pic,  Sax.]  a  Sheriff’s  Ju- 
rifdidtion.  1 

She  KiEF-Tooth  [ old  ^rr.]  an  antient  Tenure  or  Manner 
ol  holding  Land,  by  the  Duty  or  Service  of  providing  En¬ 
tertainment  for  the  Sheriff,  at  his  County  Turns  or  Courts. 

Shee'rman,  [  ycea ivman,  Sax.  ]  that  Iheers  Cloths; 
Woollen-Stuffs,  &c. 

SHEE'RMAN’s-CVa/>[of  ffceajiand  cjiayt,S/7*\]the  Sheer- 
mans  Craft,  an  Art,  or  Trade  much  pradtifed  at  Norwich, 
of  fheering  Worfteds,  Stamins,  Fultians,  dsV. 

She'rry  [of  Xeres,  a  Town  in  Andalufia  in  Spain]  a 
Wine. 

To  Shew  [yceapian,  Sax.]  to  let  fee,  to  difeover  or 
make  known  ;  alfo  to  prove  or  make  appear  ;  alfo  to  ap¬ 
pear  or  look  ;  to  make  a  Show  as  if. 

Shew  [  fdjuto,  Du.  ]  Appearance,  publick  Sight  ;  alfo 
Pretence  or  Colour. 

She'wing  [in  Law]  a  being  quit  of  Attachments  in  any 
Court,  and  before  whomfoever,  in  Plaints  fhewed  and  not 
avowed. 

Shewt  of  Blood  [in  Beafs]  a  Difeafe  when  they  difeharge 
Blood  at  the  Mouth. 

Shi'bboleth  Heb.  i.  e.  an  Ear  of  Corn]  a 

Criterion  by  which  the  Gileadites  diftinguifhed  the  Ephrai- 
mites,  by  their  pronouncing  f  for  fb. 

A  Shide  [  of  yceatoin,  Sax.  to  divide  ]  a  Shiver  or 
Segment. 

Shield  [geyb,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  Buckler;  alfo  Protedtion 
or  Defence,  God  field  you,  God  protedl  you,  O. 

Shield  [in  Heraldry  ]  in  Coat- Armour  i3 
fometimes  reprefented  as  in  the  Figure,  ■  tho’  they 
were  of  a  different  Shape  and  Size ;  the  Ufe  of 
them  was  to  defend  the  Body  againft  the  Wea¬ 
pons  of  Enemies. 

To  Shield  [ycyban,  Sax.]  to  protedl  or  defend. 

To  Shieve  [with  Sailors]  is  to  fall  aftern. 

To  Shift  [of  ycyjban,  Sax.  according  to  Skinner]  to 
evade  or  get  off,  to  change,  to  dodge,  fgV. 

A  Shift  [ Minjhezu  derives  it  of  grfiljcff,  Du.  a  Bufinefs] 
a  Shirt  or  Smock  ;  a  Trick  or  Device. 

A  Shi'fter,  a  Fellow  acquainted  with,  and  that  alfo 
pradiifes  all  Manner  of  Shifts  and  fubtle  Tricks. 

Shifters  [in  a  Ship  of  War]  Men  employ’d  by  the 
Cooks  to  fhift  or  change  the  Water  in  which  Flelh  or 
Filh  is  to  foak,  in  order  to  frelhen  or  lit  it  for  the  Kettle. 

Shifting  [in  Kent]  the  Partition  or  Dividing  of  Land 
among  Coheirs,  where  it  is  of  the  Nature  of  Gavel- Kind. 

Ski'loh  [nStP  of  Heb.  he  fent]  a  Name  appro¬ 

priated  by  Divines  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Chrift. 

Shi'lling  [ycyllin^,  Sax.  of  ycyb,  becaufe  antiently 
ftamped  with  a  Shield]  a  Coin  well  known  ;  but  among  *ur 
Saxon  Anceftors  was  in  Value  but  5  d. 

^Shi'lling  Scotch,  in  Value  1  Penny. 

A  Shin  [J*cina,  Sax.]  the  Fore-part  of  the  Leg,  next  to 
the  Foot. 

Shin -Bone  [&cina-ban.  Sax.]  a  Bone  between  the  Leg 
and  Foot. 

To  Shine  [feinan,  Sax.]  to  look  bright,  to  caft  a  Luftre. 

Shi'ning  [of  ycinante.  Sax.  ]  calling  a  Luftre,  looking 
bright. 

Shi'ningness  [ycinanbeneFFe,  Sax.]  Luftre,  Brightnefs. 

Shi'ngle  [ Minjhcw  derives  it  of  feindere,  L.  to  cleave]  a 
Lath  or  Cleft  of  Wood  to  cover  Houfes,  Steeples,  (jfc.  with. 

Shi'ncles  [in  Medicine]  a  Difeafe,  a  fort  of  St.  Antho¬ 
ny's  Fire,  a  fpreading  Inflammation  about  the  Wafte,  which 
is  faid  to  kill  the  Patient,  if  it  get  quite  round  him. 

Ship  [Cktp,  Dan.]  a  general  Name  for  all  large  Veffels, 
that  go  with  Sails  fit  for  Navigation  on  the  Sea  ;  except 
Gallies  which  go  with  Oars  and  Smack-fails. 

Ship -Money,  a  Tax  antiently  laid  upon  the  Ports,  Cities, 
&c.  of  England,  revived  by  King  Charles  1.  but  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  Realm,  by  * 
Statute  17  Charles  I. 

Shi'pper  [ffi;tpppr,  Du.]  the  Mailer  of  a  Ship. 

Shipping  of  <&fetp,  Dan.  scip,  Sax.]  Ships. 

Sm’p-fapen  [with  Sailors]  unfightly,  fpoken  of  a  Ship 
that  is  built  ftrait  up  after  Ihc  comes  to  her  Bearings,  the 
fame  that  is  termed  Wale-reared. 

Shi'pw  rack  [6cip-pjiaec,  Sax.]  the  perilhing  of  a  Ship 
at  Sea,  &c. 

Shire  [ycipc,  a  Divifion,  of  ycvjian,  Sax.  to  divide]  a 
Portion  or  Divifion  of  Land,  of  which  there  are  in  Eng- 
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Uni  40,  in  Wales  M,  in  Scotland  24,  befides  Stewards,  Bai- 
leries,  and  Conftabularies. 

Shire-C/^,  an  Under-Sheriff,  or  his  Deputy  ,  or  Clerk 

to  the  County-Court.  .. 

Shirk  [f  d.  a  Shark]  a  fharping  Fellow  that  lies  upon 

the  Catch,  as  the  Shark-fifh. 

Shirking,  lharping,  lying  upon  the  Catch. 

Shirt  [rcy  nc,  &**.]  an  inner  Linnen  Garment  tor  Men. 
To  Shite  jjcitan,  Sax.]  to  difcharge  the  Belly  ;  to  eale 
Nature. 

Shi'tten,  befhit,  fouled  with  Ordure. 

Shi'ttle-CooI  7  [prob.  of  yceofcan,  Sax.  to  fhoot  a 
Shu'ttle-O*  5  Cock]  a  Cork  ftuck  with  Feathers,  to 
be  banded  to  and  fro’  with  Battledores. 

To  Shiver  [  prob.  of  ftijrftwren,  Du.  ]  to  break  into 

Shivers  or  Pieces.  -  c 

A  Shi'ver  [prob.  of  fr’fjPlbEE,  Du .]  a  Piece  or  Cleft  ot 

Wood.  ,  . 

Shi'ver  [in  a  Ship]  a  little  round  Wheel,  m  which  tne 

Rope  of  a  Block  or  Pulley  runs. 

To  Shi'ver  [of  ftbotoPrPii,  Teut.]  to  thake  for  Cold. 
Shoad  [with  Tin-Miners]  fuch  Fragments  of  Ore,  which 
by  Rains,  Currents  of  Water,  &c.  are  torn  oft  from  the 
Load  or  Veins  of  Ore. 

To  Shoar?  r  b  0f  ff^002en,  Du.]  to  underprop. 

±0  Shore  \ 

Shoars?  [of  fcf)00?e,  Du.]  Props  or  Counterforts,  fet  to 
Shores  5  fupport  or  bear  up  any  Thing  of  Weight 
which  leans  forward. 

To  Shock  [Harken,  Du.]  to  daft  with,  to  dafh  againft  ; 
to  oppofe  or  be  contrary  to  ;  to  put  into  a  Commotion. 

A  Shock  of  Soap-boxes,  Canes,  wooden  Trays,  &c.  is 
60  in  Number. 

Shock  [fcljorfc,  Du  ]  a  Blow,  Brunt,  Onfet,  Difafter  in 
a  Fight. 

Shock  of  Corn,  a  Sheaf  or  Bundle  1  or  feveral  Sheaves  of 
Corn  fet  together. 

Sho'cking  [of  fhorfcpn,  Du.] putting  into  a  Commotion 


of  Mind. 

Sho'dden  [of  yceoto,  Sax.]  having  Shoes  on. 

A  Shoe  [  Fceo  or  ycoh,  Sax.  ]  a  Covering  or  Attire 
Feet,  Du. 

To  Shoe  [Jfcco&an,  Sax.]  to  put  on  Shoes. 

A  Shoe  Maker  [of  Jfceo  and  macan,  Sax.  to  make.] 

fo  Shog  (prob.  of  ffl)0tkcln,  Teut.]  to  jog,  to  joggle, 
to  make  to  wag  or  vacillate  to  and  fro. 

A  Shog  [  fdjocfc,  Teut.  ]  the  meeting  of  two  hard 
Bodies,  which  hit  or  ftrike  againft  one  another  with  Vio¬ 
lence  ;  alfo  a  Concuffion  or  Shake. 

Shole,  fhallow,  as  Shoal-Water. 

A  Shole  [yceole,  $/?*.]  a  Company  of  Fifties. 

Sholes  [prob.  q.  Shallows]  Flats  in  the  Sea  or  Water. 

Sho'liness  [  q.  d.  Sballownefs]  Fulnefs  of  Flats  in  the 
ScR 

Sho'ly  [q.  d.  pallow]  full  of  Flats. 

Shon,  did  Urine,  Milton. 

Shoo'ling  [in  Sea-Language]  is  good  Shooting,  is  a  fafe 
and  convenient  going  in  the  Shoar,  when  the  Water  gradu¬ 
ally  grows  /hallow,  and  not  too  fuddenly,  and  is  not  fome- 
times  deep,  and  fometimes  fhallow. 

Shoors  [f:l)00?PH,  Du.]  Underprops  in  Buildings. 

To  Shoot  [yceofcan.  Sax.]  to  difcharge  Shot  out  of  a 
Gun,  or  Arrows  out  of  a  Bow  ;  alfo  to  put  forth  or  grow 
up  as  Plants  do  ;  alfo  to  fall  like  a  Meteor,  fuppofcd  to  be 
a  Star. 

To  Shoot  [fpoken  of  Ballajl]  it  is  faid  to  fhoot,  when  it 
runs  from  one  Side  of  the  Ship  to  another. 

A  Shoot  [prob.  of  ycote,  Sax.]  a  young  Sprout  or  Bud; 
alfo  a  young  Pig  that  has  done  fucking. 

A  Shoot  [Hunt.  Term]  a  young  Boar. 

Shoo'ting -flick  [with  Printers]  a  Piece  of  Wood  ufed 
in  the  locking  up  Pages  in  the  Chace  or  Iron-Frame. 

Shop  [yceope,  S/w.]  an  Office  for  felling  Wares. 

Shop -lifting  [of  Sceope,  Sax.  a  Shop,  and  Levatio,  L.] 
ftealing  Goods  out  of  a  Shop,  going  under  Pretence  of  buy¬ 
ing,  which  if  it  be  to  the  Value  of  51.  is  Death. 

Sho'rage,  a  Duty  paid  for  Goods  brought  on  Shore. 

Shore  [ycoJie,&j#.]  the  SideorBankof  the  Sea, River, &c. 

Sho'rling,  a  Sheep-skin,  after  the  Fleece  is  fhorn  off. 

Shorn  [of  Sceajian,  Sax.]  fheared  or  clipped  off. 

Short  [yceojVn,  Sax.]  of  fmall  Length. 

Short- Sails  [in  a  Ship  of  War]  are  the  fame  as  Fighting- 
fails,  and  are  the  Fore-fail,  Main-fail,  and  Fore-top-fail, 
which  are  all  the  Sails  ufed  in  a  Fight,  left  the  reft  fhould  be 
fired  or  fpoiled- 

Short-Sti' c htedness,  a  Fault  in  the  Conformation  of  the 


Eye,  in  which  the  Cryftalline,  (Ac.  being  too  convex,  the 
Rays  reflected  from  diftant  Ubjefts  are  refracted  too  much, 
and  caufed  to  converge  too  faft,  foas  to  unite  together,  before 
they  reach  to  the  Retina,  by  which  means  the  Vifion  is 
render'd  both  dim  and  confufed. 

To  Sho'rten  [yceojitan,  &?*.]  to  make  fhorter,  to 
abridge  in  Length. 

Shortn  ess  [ycojiton^&wr.]  Brevity,  deficiency  in  Length. 

Chain- Shot,  is  two  whole  or  half  Bullets  joined  together, 
either  by  a  Bar  or  Chain  of  Iron, 
which  allow’s  them  fome  Liberty  a- 
funder,  fo  that  they  cut  and  deltroy 
whatever  happens  in  their  Way,  and 
are  very  ferviceable  in  a  Sea-Battle, 
to  cut  the  Enemy’s  Sails. 

Round- Shot  [in  Gunnery]  are  round  Bullets  fitted  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Gun. 

Crofs-bar  Shot,  are  round  Shot,  with  a  long  Spike  of 
Iron  call  in  each,  as  if  it  went  through  the  Middle  of  it. 

Cafe- Shot,  is  either  fmall  Bullets,  Nails,  Bits  of  old 
Iron,  or  the  like,  put  into  a  Cafe,  to  fhoot  out  of  Ordnance. 

Langrel- Shot,  runs  with  a  Shackle  to  be  fhortened  when 
it  is  put  into  the  Gun,  having  half  a  Bullet  either  of  Lead  or 
Iron,  which  fpreads  itfelf  when  it  flies  out. 

Trundle-SnoT ,  is  a  Bolt  of  Iron  of  16  or  18  Inches 
Length,  having  fharp  Points  at  both  Ends,  and  a  round 
broad  Bowl  of  Lead  caft  upon  it,  about  a  Hand’s  Breadth 
from  each  End,  and  fitted  to  the  Bore  of  the  Gun. 

Shot  of  a  Cable  [with  Sailors]  is  the  faftening  of  two 
Cables  together,  that  a  Ship  may  ride  more  fafely. 

Shot  [yceat,  Sax.  a  Part  or  Portion]  a  Club  or  Rec¬ 
koning  ;  a  particular  Perfon’s  Part  of  it  that  he  is  to  pay  in 
an  Ale-houfe,  Tavern,  (Ac. 

Shot  [of  Fceotun,  S^.v.]  hit  or  wounded  with  a  Bullet, 
Arrow,  (Ac. 

Shot  by  the  Board  [Sea-PbraJ'e]  is  when  a  Yard  is  broken 
by  the  Shot  of  the  Enemy. 

Snor-Flagon  [in  Derbypire]  a  Flagon  of  Drink  which 
the  Hoft  gives  to  his  Guefts,  when  they  have  fpent  above  x 
Shilling. 

Sho'tten  [of  fffyutttn,  Du.  to  pour  out]  fpawned,  or 
having  fpent  the  Roe,  as  Fifties. 

SHo'TTEN-AfiV/f,  curdled,  turned  to  Curds  and  Whey. 

To  Shove  [Fceoyen,  Sax.]  to  pufh  or  thruft. 

A  Sho'vel  [fcoyl.  Sax.]  an  Inftrument  for  digging,  and 
alfo  various  other  Ules. 

A  Sho'veller,  a  Fowl,  called  a  Pelican. 

To  Sho'vel  [of  jfcojdan,  Sax.]  to  work  with  a  Shovel. 

To  Shoulder  [of  ycul^oji,  &»•*■.]  to  lay  on  the  Shoul¬ 
der  ;  alfo  to  joftle  with  the  Shoulder. 

Should  [of  yceoltoan,S(W.]  of  the  Verb  pall,  ought,  &e. 

Shoulder  [Fcultooji,  Sax.  OmltJ.r,  Dan.]  a  Part  of  the 
Body  that  joins  the  Arm  to  it. 

Shoulder-2?/W*,  a  Bone  of  the  Shoulder,  of  a  triangular 
Figure,  covering  the  hind  Part  of  the  Ribs,  called  alfo  the 
Scapula. 

Shou'lder  of  a  Bajlion  [in  Fortif]  is  where  the  Face 
and  the  Flank  meet. 

Shou'lder  of  an  Arrow  [with  Archers]  that  Part  of  the 
Head  of  it  that  a  Man  may  feel  with  his  Fingers,  before  it 
comes  to  the  PoinC. 

Shou'lde  v.-Pight  [with  Farriers]  a  Difeafe  or  Hurt  in 
Horfes,  when  the  Pitch  or  Point  of  the  Shoulder  is  difplac’d, 
which  makes  the  Horfe  halt  downright. 

Snov'hozvL-fplaiting  7  [  with  Farriers  ]  a  Hurt  which 

Shoxj' LDER.-torn  3  happens  to  a  Horfe  by  fome  dan¬ 
gerous  Slip,  fo  that  the  Shoulder  parts  from  the  Breaft. 

S h o u 'l d er- Wrench  [  with  Farriers  ]  a  Strain  in  the 
Shoulder. 

Shou'lde  re  so -head  [in  Archery]  a  fort  of  Arrow-head, 
between  blunt  and  fharp,  made  with  Shoulders. 

Shou'ldering  [in  Fortification]  a  Retrenchment  oppofed 
to  the  Enemy’s,  or  a  Work  caft  up  for  a  Defence  on  one 
Side,  whether  made  of  Heaps  of  Earth,  Gabions,  or  Fa- 
feines ;  alfo  a  fquare  Orillon  made  in  the  Ballion  near  the 
Shoulder,  to  cover  the  Cannon  of  a  Cafemate. 

Should e'ri kg- Piece  [in  Carpentry]  a  Bracket. 

To  Shout,  to  fet  up  a  loud  Halloo  or  Huzza. 

A  Shout,  a  loud  Halloo  or  Huzza. 

A  Showe'r  [ychji.  Sax.  fcuEurP,  Du.]  a  Falling  or 
Diftillation  of  Rain,  tor  a  Time,  a  Cloud  refoived  into  Rain. 

Sho'weriness  [ycujiicSiieyye,  &w.]  Raininefs,  In- 
elinablenefs  to  be  fhowery. 

Sho'wery  [of  6cujiic£,  Sax.]  rainy,  apt  or  inclinable 
to  produce  Showers. 

Sho'wy  [of yceapian.  Sax.  fiijotttorn,  Du.  to  fliew]  mak¬ 
ing  an  Appearance,  gaudy.  Shrank 


Shrank  of  [Scjiincan,  Sax  ]  flirurtk  up,  leffcned  in 
Length,  Breadth,  &c 

lf0  Shr^d  [rcJ"lea'0an>  Sax.]  to  cut  or  mince  fmall. 

^Shread  [ycjieab,  &«.]  a  fmail  cutting  of  Cloth, 
Silk,  &c. 

Shrew  [of  f  Ijif’en,  Tent,  to  bawl]  a  fcolding  conten¬ 
tious,  curs’d,  ill  natur’d  Woman. 

Shrew- Moufe  [  fcoumuD,  Dan  ]  a  kind  of  a  Field- 
Moufe,  about  the  Size  of  a  Rat,  and  of  a  Weezel-Colour, 
very  mifc’nievous  to  Cattle ;  fo  that  Country  People  fay,  if  it 
goes  over  the  Back  of  a  Beall,  it  will  make  the  Beall  lame 
in  the  Chine;  and,  if  it  bite  a  Beall,  it  will  caule  it  to  fwell 
to  the  Heart  and  die. 

Shrewd  [prob.  of  befdjtepcn,  Teut.  to  bewitch]  cun¬ 
ning,  fubtlc  ;  alfo  fmart,  witty. 

Shre'wdness,  Cunningnefs,  Smartnefs,  Sagacity. 

To  Shriek  [  !;tiger,  Dan.]  to  cry  out  as  one  in  a  great 
Danger  or  Fright. 

To  Shriek  [Hunting-Term]  to  cry  or  make  a  Noife  as  a 
Badger  does  at  Rutting-time. 

A  Shriek  [prob.  of  J'cricdo,  Ital.  or  frfyrpgct,  Dan.]  a 
vehement  Noile  or  Outcry. 

Shrift  [Fcjiiyfc,  Srfw.]  ConfelTion  of  Sins  to  a  Priell. 

Shrill  [prob.  of  frlRepen,  Teut  ]  a  fharp,  acute  Noife. 

Shrilness,  Sharpnefs  of  Sound. 

Shrimp  [fome  derive  it  of  ilijrtltlip,  Teut.  a  Wrinkle, 
becaule  it  has  a  wrinkled  Back,]  a  fmall  Sea-fifh,  fomething 
refembling  a  Lobiler,  in  Form  ;  alfo  a  little  fhort  Fellow. 

Shri'nd,  inform'd,  feated  or  placed  in  a  Shrine.  Milt. 

Shrine  [ycjiin,  Sax.  ejerin,  F.  fcrinium ,  L.]  a  Cabinet 
or  Desk  ;  a  lort  of  Cafe  or  Chell  to  hold  the  Reliqucs  of  a 
Saint ;  alfo  the  Place  where  Prayers  and  Oblations  are  made 
to  a  Saint. 

To  Shrink  [JfcJUncan,  &m\]  to  contrail  or  lelfen  in 
Length  or  Breadth*  alfo  to  grow  lets,  (Ac. 

To  Shri've  [fpijran,  Sax.]  to  make  a  Confeffion  to  a 
Priell ;  alfo  to  hear  luch  Confeffions. 

To  Shri'vel  [frljrumpelen,  Teut.]  to  wrinkle,  to  run 
up  in  Wrinkles  or  Scrolls. 

.Shrove -Sunday  [y.  d.  Shriving-Sunday,  of  Scjfij Carfax. 
to  confefs]  becaufe  our  Ancellors  were  wont  at  Shrove- tide 
to  forieve,  i.  e.  to  confefs  their  Sins,  and  receive  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  a  more  ftri&  and  religious  Obfervation  of 

Lent. 

ShroiId^  [8cJ™*>  &Mr.]  a  Garment  for  a  dead  Corps. 

To  Shro'wd  [of  j'cjiy'oan,  Sax.  to  clothe]  to  cover, 
skreen,  protedl,  or  fhelcer- 

Smlow'dihg  of  Trees[\nHusbnndry]  the  cutting  or  lopping 
off  the  top  Branches  of  them  ;  which  is  only  done  to  Trees 
not  fit  for  Timber;  and  defigned  either  for  fome  prefent 
Ufe,  or  for  Fuel. 

Shrowds  in  a  Ship  [with  Mariners]  thofe  large  Ropes 
that  come  from  either  Side  of  all  the  Mafts,  and  are  failened 
below  to  the  Ship’s  Sides  with  Chains,  and  aloft  over  the 
Head  of  the  Mails. 

Shrub  [Scjiube,  &7,v.]  a  fmall  or  low  Tree. 

Shrub  [with  Botanifts]  a  Plant  with  many  woody  peren¬ 
nial  Stalks  or  Trunks  from  the  fame  Root,  as  a  Briar,  &c. 
alfo  a  little  forry  Fellow. 

To  Shrub  one,  to  drub  one,  to  cudgel  or  bang  him  foundly. 

Shru'bbinf.ss  [j'cjiybicnej'jre,  S<w.]  Fulnefs  of  Shrubs. 

Shru'bby  [of  ycjtybi^,  full  of  Shrubs. 

A  Shrug,  a  Ihrmking  up  of  the  Shoulders. 

To  Shrug  [perhaps  of  id;rOfbc»,  Du.]  to  Ihrink  up  the 
Shoulders. 

Shrunk  [of S'-Jiincan,  &jx]  contracted. 

Shu'ddering  [prob.  of  LpatoErcn,  or  fcJyjStjerrn, 
Teut  ]  fliivering,  lhaking,  £5V.  Milton. 

To  Shu'ffle  [Skinner  derives  it  of  ycoyl,  Sax.  a  Shovel] 
to  dodge,  to  Ihift  off ;  alfo  to  Ihuffle  or  mix  the  Cards  in 
any  Game. 

To  Shun  [a  Fcunian,  Sax.]  to  avoid,  to  keep  off  from. 

To  Shut  [ycittan,  Sax.]  as  to  Ihut  a  Door,  &c. 

Shu'tters  [of  FcitTan,  Sax.  to  lock,  fdjuften,  Du.  to 
indofe]  for  Windows,  &c. 

Shu'ttle  [Scea  ■’gel.  Sax.]  a  Weaver’s  Tool. 

To  get  Shut  of  [prob.  ol  yceat>an,  Sax.  or  fcljEUptlETl, 
Teut.  to  feparate  or  dis-join]  to  get  rid  off,  to  free  or  clear 
one  of  any  thing,  Perfon,  or  Affair. 

Shy  [prob.  of  frtyrfBcn,  Teut.  to  avoid]  referved,  coy, 
Wary. 

Shy'ness,  Refervednefs,  Coyncfs. 

Siali'smos  [of  ffla.K©',  Spittle,  Gr.]  a  Salivation. 


Si'agona'gr.a  {ctnyjisvdlypy.  of« Ayev,  a  Jaw,  and d.y& 
a  Capture]  the  Gout  in  the  Jaw. 

Sib  [jrib.  Sax.  a  kin]  Kindred,  hence  comes  our  Name 
Gofip  q.  d.  the  Kindred  of  God,  a  God-Father  or  God- 
Mother. 

Sibyls  [arifcJXfet,  q.  (tin  of  0s»  /SiXtl,  i-  c.  the  Counfel 
of  God  ]  oi  thel’e,  in  all,  are  reckoned  nine  or  ten,  as  the 
Sibylla  Perfica,  Lybica,  Delphica,  Cutnana,  Erythraa,  Sarnia, 
Tyburtma,  Hellcfpontica,  Phrygia,  and  Cum&a,  whofe  Writ¬ 
ings  feem  to  have  prophefied  of  Chriil  fo  plainly,  that  there 
is  Ground  to  fufpeft  the  Greek  Vetfes  that  bear  their  Name, 
were  written  after  our  Saviour’s  Death. 

The  Sibylla  Cutnana  was  a  Virgin  who  liv’d  an  innocent 
Life  in  a  Cave,  near  Cum  a  in  Italy,  far  from  all  Ac¬ 
quaintance  and  Society  of  Men.  She  compofed  nine  Books 
of  Things  to  come,  and  brought  them  to  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus  to  be  fold,  demanding  about  300  Pounds  for  them  ; 
which  he  refufing  to  give,  Ihe  burnt  three  of  them,  and  re¬ 
quired  the  lame  Price  for  the  reft  ;  but,  the  King  refufing  to 
give  it,  Ihe  went  away  ;  and  having  burnt  three  more,  and 
returning,  demanded  the  fame  Money  for  the  remaining 
three,  for  which  the  King,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Soothfayqrs, 
gave  her  the  Money.  The  Duumviri  facrorum  or  Poniifex 
Maximus  kept  thefe  Books  in  their  Cuftody  ;  and,  on  all  diffi¬ 
cult  Occafions,  thefe  Books  were  confulted  by  Order  of  the 
Senate.  There  are  yet  remaining  fome  Fragments  of  this 
Sibyl,  preferved  in  feveral  Writers. 

Si'bylla  Agrippa  was  painted  in  the  Form  of  an  old: 
Woman  in  a  Rofeal  Garment. 

Si'bylla  Delphica  like  a  young  Woman  in  a  black  Gar¬ 
ment,  with  a  Horn  in  her  Hand. 

Si'bylla  Europea,  like  a  comely  young  Woman,  but 
with  a  red  Face,  clothed  with  a  fine  Veil  on  her  Head,  and 
a  fine  Garment  of  golden  Work. 

Si'bylla  Herophila,  young  and  fair,  in  a  purple  Gar¬ 
ment,  and  having  her  Head  covered  with  a  Veil  of  Lawn. 

Si'bylla  Lybica,  like  an  old  Woman  clad  in  a  purple 
Garment,  and  crowned  with  a  Garland  of  Flowers. 

Si'bylla  Phrygia,  with  an  old  ill-favoured  Face,  clad  in 
a  red  Garment. 

Si'bylla  PcrCica,  clad  in  a  golden  Garment,  and  a  white 
Veil. 

Si'byls.  A  certain  Author  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  there  never  was  more  than  one  Sibyl  that  was  a  Prophe- 
tefs,  and  that  ihe  was  a  Grecian,  whofe  Name  was  Hierophyle, 
born  at  Eythraa ;  and  that  the  Diverfity  of  her  Names  was 
occafioned  by  her  Travels,  or  by  the  Spirit’s  tranfpor ting  her 
from  one  Place  to  another ;  and  that  ihe  dy’d  at  Cuma  in  Ita¬ 
ly.  VoJJius  tells  us,  that  the  antient  Books  of  the  Sibyls  at 
Rome  were  altogether  profane  ;  but  that  thofe,  brought  from 
Greece  by  Crajfus,  contained  fome  Prophecies  that  had  been 
given  by  certain  Jews  for  Sibylline  Oracles ;  which  is  the 
Reafon  of  thofe  Prophecies  of  the  Coming  of  the  Meffiah, 
that  are  found  among  them. 

Sibylli'ne  [fibyllinus,  L.]  of  the  Sybils. 

Si'ccated  ficcatus,  L.]  dried  up. 

Sicca'neous  [  ficcaneus ,  L.]  dry  of  its  own  Nature,  that 
hath  no  Spring  to  water  it 

Siccifick  \ficcificus,  L  ]  caufing  Drynefs. 

Si'ccity  [fficcitas,  L.]  Drynefs. 

Sice -Point  [le  fix,  F.  of  Sax.  L.]  the  Number  upon  the 
Side  of  a  Dice. 

Siche'tum?  [ old  Rec.]  a  Sich  or  fmall  Current  of  Wa- 

Sike'ttus  5  ter  which  ufes  to  be  dry  in  the  Summer¬ 
time. 

Sicha  [with  Botan.]  the  wild  Carrot. 

Sicilia'na  [with  Botan.]  Tutfan,  L. 

Sick  [peoc,  Saw  ]  indifpofedin  the  Body. 

To  Sicken,  to  grow  weakorfick. 

Si'ckliness  [of  scoclichneJTc,  &».]  Unhealthfulnefs, 
Aptneis  to  be  lick. 

Si'ckness  [&cocnep,  Sax.]  Indifpofition  of  Body,  &V. 

A  S i'ckl  e  [yicot,  Sax.  had,  Du.  prob.  of  fecare,  L.]  a 
Hook  for  reaping  Corn. 

Si'ckly  [of  jfeoclic.  Sax.  (trrtics,  Teut.]  infirm  or  in- 
difpofed  in  Body  ;  of  a  crazy  Temperament. 

Siculus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writers]  of  the  Growth  of 

Sicily. 

Si'cut  alias  [in  Law]  a  fccond  Writ  fent  out  where  the 
firft  was  not  executed,  fo  termed  from  thofe  two  Latin 
Words  contained  in  it. 

Side  [Ffre,  Sax.]  the  Side  of  any  thing. 

To  Side  with,  to  be  of  the  fame  Side  or  Party,  to  take 
Part  with. 

Si'deling  fide-ways,  on  one  fide  awry.  Milton. 


Sidelings  [old  Lat.  Writ.]  Balks  between  or  on  the 
of  the  Ridges  of  plow’d  Lands. 

Si'desman  [of  fiipe  and  OPan,  Sax.]  an  Affiftant  to  a 

C£mJ '[with  «»»,.]  the  Herb  calTd  Wall-Sage  or 
Stone-Sage,  growing  on  old  Walls  or  Tiles;  alfo  Iron- 
Wort,  and  Clown’s  All-Heals,  L. 

Sides  of  Horn-Work  [in  Fortijicat.]  are  the  Ramparts  and 
Parapets,  which  inclofe  them  on  the  Right  and  Left  .rom 
the  Gorge  to  the  Head. 

Side -Lays  [ Hunting-Term ]  are  the  Dogs  that  are  fet  in 
the  Way  to  let  flip  at  a  Deer,  as  he  paffcs  by. 

Sider,  See  Cyder.  . 

Si'deration  [with  Surgeons]  a  Mortification  of  fome 

Part  of  the  Body.  t 

Sidera'tion  [in  Agriculture]  the  blafling  of  Trees  or 
Plants,  by  an  Eajiern  Wind,  or  by  exceffive.  Heat  or 

S i deration  [in  Medicine]  a  being  fnddenly  benummed 
and  deprived  of  the  Ufe  of  one’s  Limbs.  . 

Side'cial  iXfidereus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Stars, 
Side'ri  an  5  itarrry.  _  _  ,  7 

SiDERi,Tis[ffi</'«f«77f,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Wall-Horehoun  , 
Siderial  Year  [in  Aftronomy]  the  Space  of  Time  where¬ 
in  the  Sun,  going  from  one  fixed  Star,  returns  to  the  fame 
Star  again,  which  confills  of  365  Days,  6  Hours,  and  very 
near  10  Minutes. 

Sideri'tes  [<r,/«j.'W,  Gr.]the  Load-ftone 
Si'deromancy  of  Iron  or  Steel, 

and  ua.v’ni'L  Divination]  a  Divination  performed  by  a  red- 
hot  Iron,  upon  which  they  laid  an  odd  Number  of  Straws, 
and  obferved  what  Figures,  Bendings,  Sparklings,  &c.  they 

"^iVer'c/se  Ifiderofus ,  L  ]  Planet-ftruck  ;  alfo  full  of  Stars. 
Si'dincs  7  [old  Rcc.  [Sidelings,  L.]  Sidelings,  Balks  be- 
Si'd  lings  5  tween  or  on  the  Sides  of  the  Ridges  of 
plowed  Lands. 

Sidy,  long,  as,  your  Coat  is  veryjidy,  C. 

Si'deways  [Sitoe-pa^,  Sax.]  by  or  along  the  Side. 

Sief  album  [with  Oculijls]  a  Medicine  for  the  Eyes,  L. 
^Siege  [prob.  o ffedes,  L.  a  Seat]  is  the  Sitting  or  En¬ 
campment  of  an  Army  round  a  Place,  with  a  Defign  to 
take  it ;  either  by  Diftrefs  and  Famine;  or  by  making  Lines 
around  it  to  hinder  any  Relief  from  coming  to  them  from 
without ;  or  by  main  Force,  as  by  Trenches,  Attacks, 
&c.  F. 

To  lay  Siege  to  a  Place  [ ajjieger ,  F.]  to  befiege  it,  as 
above. 

Siege  [of fiege,  F.  a  Seat]  going  to  Stool,  voiding  of  Ex¬ 
crements. 

A  Sieve  [ryve,  &?*.]  a  Vehel  or  Inftrument  for  fepa- 
rating  the  groffer Part  of  any  Thing  from  the  finer. 

To  Sift  [of yiytan,  Sax.]  to  feparate  by  a  Sieve;  alfo  to 
examine  inqujfitively  and  flily. 

To  Sift  [yiytan,  Sax.]  to  feparate  the  finer  Part  of  any 
Thing  reduced  to  a  Powder  by  a  Sieve;  alfo  to  examine  in- 
quifitively  and  flily. 

To  Sigh  [yeojrian;  Srf*.]  to  fetch  Breath  deeply,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  Trouble  of  Mind,  or  fome  Difeafe  of  the  Body. 

A  Sigh  [prob.  of  pop  Sax.  fitci)!?,  Du.]  fuch  a 
fetching  of  Breath,  as  above. 

Sight  [  ■geD'Se,  S«x.  Du.]  the  Exercife  or  Ac¬ 

tion  of  the  Scnfe  of  Seeing  ;  alfo  a  Show  or  Spettacle. 

Sights  [in  Mathcmadcks]  two  thin  Pieces  of  Brafs  on 
the  Extreme  of  an  Alidade  ox  Index  of  a  Theodolite ,  &e.for  the 
juft  Direftion  of  the  Index  to  the  Line  of  the  Objeft. 
Si'chtless  [^eJ'i’Selea Y,  Sax.]  blind. 

Si'ghtliness  ['jeyi'SlicS'neyF,  Sax.]  Seemlinefs.  Hand- 
fomenefs. 

Si'ghtly  [^eri'Slic^.Siix.]  comely,  feemly. 

A  Sigil  \Jigillum,  L.]  a  Charm  to  be  worn  for  the  cu¬ 
ring  of  Difeafes,  averting  crofs  Accidents,  Injuries,  &c. 

Sigilla'ri  a, a  Feitival  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 
fent  Prefents  of  Seals  and  other  fuch  Things  one  to  the 
other,  L. 

Sici'llum  Hermetis  [in  Chymiftry]  an  extraordinary  Method 
of  luting  Gaffes,  by  the  doting  the  Neck  of  a  Glafs- 
Veffel  with  red-hot  Pincers,  L. 

Sici'llum,  a  little  Image  either  engraven  or  molten;  a 
Seal,  a  Print,  L. 

Si'gles  [of  figla,  L.]  Cyphers,  initial  Letters  put  for 
whole  Words  ;  as  R.  S.  S.  Regia1  Societatis  Sodas. 

Stcmoid'a'les  [with  Anatl]  certain  Valves  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Artery,  in  the  Shape  of  a  half  Moon  ;  they  feparate 
to  give  Paffagc  to  the  Blood,  from  the  left  Ventricle  ol  the 


Heart  into  the  Arteria  pulmotiaria  ;  but,  if  it  endeavours  to 
return,  they  fhut  up  the  Paffage  and  are  inclofed  by  the 

Blood.  ^ 

Sigmoi'des  [S  of  2*  and  ,  Gr.  Shape]  the  Pro- 

ceffes  of  the  Bones,  whofe  Figure  refembles  the  Letter  C. 
or  the  Sigma  of  the  antient  Greeks  ;  alfo  3  Valves  of  the 
Aorta  or  great  Artery,  which  obftruds  the  Blood  in  return¬ 
ing  back  to  the  Heart. 

Sign  [ fignum ,  L.]  a  fenfible  Mark  or  Chara&er,  deno¬ 
ting  fomething  abfcnt  or  invilible. 

Sign  [in  Phyfick]  fome  Appearance  of  the  Body  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  Senfes,  whence  the  Prefence,  Nature,  and 
State  of  a  Difeafe,  or  Idealth,  or  Death,  may  be  inferred. 

Sign  manual,  a  fetting  one’s  Hand  and  Seal  to  a  Writing. 

To  Sign  [ fignare ,  L.  ftgner,  F.]  to  put  a  Seal  or  fet  a 
Mark  to  any  Writing. 

Signa,  Marks  or  Charaflers,  Short-Hand,  Initial  or  Be¬ 
ginning  Letters,  which  by  Way  of  Abbreviation  are  put  for 
whole  Words,  as  D.  D.  D.  for  donum  Deo  dedit. 

Signa  [among  the  Romans]  Enfigns  or  Banners,  of  which 
there  were  feveral  Sorts ;  on  fome  of  them  was  a  Hand 
expanded  as  a  Symbol  of  Concord  ;  fome  had  a  filver  Ea¬ 
gle  ;  others  the  Image  of  the  Emperor  ;  others  a  Dragon 
with  a  filver  Head,  and  the  reft  of  the  Body  Taffcty,  L. 

Si'gnal,  a  Sign  or  Token  given  for  the  doing  or  know¬ 
ing  of  fomething,  F. 

Si'gnal,  notable,  fpccial,  remarkable,  famous. 

Si'gnals,  Signs  made  by  Sea  or  Land  by  the  Admiral, 
Commander,  £sV.  of  any  Squadron  of  Ships,  either  for  fail¬ 
ing,  fighting,  marching,  &c. 

To  Si'gnalize  \ftgnaler,  F-]  to  make  or  render  famous 
by  fome  notable  Adtion. 

Signatory  [ jignatorius ,  L  ]  that  is  ufed  in  fealing  or 
ferveth  to  feal  with. 

Signature  [Jignatura,  L.]  one’s  Hand  fet  to  a  Writing. 

Signature  [in  Phyficks]  the  Refemblance  that  a  Plant 
or  Mineral  bears  to  a  Man’s  Body,  or  any  Part  of  it. 

Signature  [with  Printers]  fome  one  Letter  of  the 
Alphabet,  fet  at  the  Bottom  of  every  Sheet,  to  direft  to  the 
Order  of  placing  them  in  a  Book. 

Algebraical  Signs,  are  the  Marks  and  Charadlers  — {— 
more  and — lefs ;  the  firft  intimates  that  the  Quantities  between 
which  it  ftands  are  to  be  added,  and — denotes  Subftradion; 
X  is  put  for  into,  and  fignifies  Multiplication  ;  alfo  2 
Quantities  fet  one  above  and  another  below  a  Line  fignify 
Divifion,  as  L  fignifies  that  b  is  to  be  divided  by  c. 

Signs  [with1  AJlrcn.]  a  twelfth  Part  of  the  Ecliptick  or 
Zodiack,  or  a  Portion  containing  30  Degrees  of  it.  As  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagit¬ 
tarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pifces. 

Si'cns  ?  [in  Mu.  Books]  Signs,  Notes,  Marks,  or  Cha- 

Si'gno  £  rafters  of  which  there  are  more  than  50,  L. 

Si'cnet,  a  Seal  fet  in  a  Ring. 

The  Privy  Si'gnet,  one  of  the  King's  Seals,  wherewith 
his  private  Letters  are  fealed ;  as  alfo  Grants  and  other 
Things,  which  afterwards  pafs  the  Great  Seal. 

Clerk  of  the  Si'gnet,  an  Officer  who  conllantly  attends 
upon  the  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  the  Cuftody 
of  the  Privy  Signet. 

Si'gnifer,  one  who  carries  the  Colours,  a  Standard- 
Bearer,  L. 

Si'gnifer  [in  Afiron.]  the  Circle  of  the  Zodiack,  fo 
called  from  its  bearing  or  having  the  1 2  Signs. 

Significa'bit  de  excommunicato, &c.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which 
iffues  out  of  the  Chancery,  upon  a  Certificate  given  by  the 
Ordinary  of  a  Man  who  ftands  obftinately  excommunicated 
for  the  Space  of  40  Days,  for  laying  him  up  in  Prifon,  (Ac. 

Signi'ficancy  [  fignificantia,  L]  the  being  fignifi- 
cant. 

Significant  \_Jignificans,  L.]  that  expreffes  much,  or 
is  to  the  Purpofe  ;  clear,  effedtual,  expreffive. 

Sign i'ficantness  [of fignificantia,  L.]  Significancy. 

Signification,  the  Sign  or  Meaning  of  a  Word, 
Phrafe,  Emblem,  £5 fc. 

Signi'ficative  \_fignificativus,  L.]  fignificant. 

Significa'tor  [with  Aft r eld]  a  Planet  which  indicates 
fomething  remarkable  in  Nativities,  £sV.  L. 

To  Si'gnify  [  fignificare.  L.]  to  mean  or  imply  a  cer¬ 
tain  Senfe ;  alfo  to  notify  or  give  Notice  of ;  alio  to  be  a 
Sign  of  or  a  Prcfage. 

Si'gnior  \_figniore,  Ital.  a  Lord  or  Mafter ] 

Si'gnum,  a  Sign,  Mark,  or  Token,  L. 

Sicnum  morbi  [in  Medicine]  the  Symptom  of  a  Dif¬ 
eafe,  L. 

Sile  [of  pil,  Sax.]  Filth,  fo  named,  becaufe  it  fubfides 
at  the  Bottom. 


Si'lence 


Si'lence  [in  Hieroglyph.']  was  reprefented  by  a  Wolf, 
becaufe  it  ii  faid  to  make  Men  dumb  at  its  firft  Sight. 

Si'lence  [ fikntium ,  of  filers,  L.]  Peace,  a  Ceffation 
of  Noife  or  of  Speaking. 

To  Si'lence  [of filcntium,  of  filers,  filentem  reddere ,  L.]  to 
impofe  or  command  Silence  ;  alfo  to  put  to  a  Non-plus ;  alfo 
to  fufpend  a  Church  Minifter. 

Seafonable  Si'lence  [ Hieroglyph .]  was  reprefented  by  a 
wild  Goofe  ;  becaufe  Ammianus  relates,  that  when  thefe 
Birds  fly  over  the  Mountains,  where  great  Numbers  of  Ea¬ 
gles  make  their  Abode,  knowing  their  Inability  of  keep¬ 
ing  Silence,  they  take  a  Stone  in  their  Bills,  which  hinders 
them  from  making  a  Noife,  and  when  they  are  out  of  Dan¬ 
ger  they  let  it  fall. 

Sile'ni  [according  to  the  Poets]  were  Satyrs,  io  called 
when  they  were  grown  old,  who  are  feign’d  to  be  great 

Tipplers  of  Wine. 

Si'lent  [filens,  L.  filentieux,  F.]  who  holds  his  Peace  or 
fays  nothing  ;  which  makes  no  noife.  Hill,  quiet. 

Sile'ntiary  \_jilentiarius,  L]  a  Gentleman-Ulher  who 
fees  to  it  that  Silence  and  good  Rule  is  kept  in  a  Court,  or 
elfe-where. 

Si'lentness  \_filentium,  L]  Silence,  Stilnefs. 

Sili'cia  [in  Betan.]  the  Herb  Faenugreek,  L. 

Sili'cious  [filicius,  L.]  flinty,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Flints. 

Silicino'se  [ filiginofiis ,  L.]  made  of  fine  Wheat. 

Si'ligo,  a  Kind  of  Corn  with  an  upright  Stalk,  and  the 
Grain  very  white;  fine  Wheat,  of  which  Manchet-Bread  is 

made,  L.  .  ,  r>  n. 

S i,l iqu  a  [with  Geld- Finer j]  a  Weight  called  a  Caract  or 

Carat,  of  which  6  make  a  Scruple. 

Si'liqua  [with  Botnn.]  the  Seed-Vefiel,  Husk,  Cod,  or 
Shell  of  fuch  Plants  as  are  of  the  Pulfe  Kind,  L. 

Silioua'strum  [with  Botan.]  an  Herb  whole  Leaf  is 
much  like  Alecoft,  but  of  a  fharp  biting  Tafte,  Pepper- 
wort,  Braftl- Pepper,  St.  Man  W’ort,  L.  . 

Silk  [yeolc,  filfcr,  Dan.],  a  Kind  of  Weaving- 

Thread  or  Yarn,  fpun  by  Worms. 

Silke'n  [beblcen,  S**.]  made  of  Silk. 

Silk-glass  [of  Virginia]  a  curious  Plant  that  has  very 
thin  and  fibrous  Leaves,  of  which  3  Sort  of  fine  Stull'  is 
made,  with  a  Glofslike  Silk,  and  Cordage  much  better  than 
that  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  both  for  Strength  and  Continuance. 

A  SiLK-Ahrotver,  a  Tradefman  or  Mechanick  who  winds, 
twifts,  or  throws  the  Silk,  in  order  to  fender  it  fit  for  Ule. 

Sill  [ryl.  Sax.]  the  Threfhold  of  a  Door.  _ 

Si'llabub  ?  [Minjhcw  takes  it  for  a  Contraftion  of  Swel- 

S i'l lieub  5  ling  Bubbles]  a  potable  Liquor  made  by 
mixing  the  Milk  of  a  Cow  with  Cyder,  Sugar,  Spice,  fife. 

Si'lliness  [prob.  of  yillic,  Sax.  wonderfully]  bim- 

plenefs,  Foolifhnefs.  ■  ,  .  , 

Si'llon  [in  Fort  if.]  an  Elevation  df  Earth  made  in  the 
Middle  of  a  Moat,  to  fortify  it,  when  too  broad.  1  he 


fame  as  Envelope. 

Sil^phium  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  LeifeT^vcrt* 

Si'lly  \_Skinner  derives  it  of  \ V*%y.Ttut.  Puns,  becaiale 
fuchPerfons  are  accounted  Fools,  and  are  plain-hearted J 

fimple,  foolifh.  .  _T  „  ^  ,  j 

Si'lver  [rylFeJC  Sax.]  a  Metal,  next  in  Value  to  Gold, 
in  Weight  it  comes  next  to  Jhat  of  Lead,  being  to  tha 
of  Gold,  as  io  to  19,  and  to  that  of  Water,  as  10  to  1  ;  as 
to  its  Fixednefs  in  the  Fire,  is  goes  beyond  all  Bodies  except 
Gold  ;  having  been  found  by  Dr.  Halley  to  loie  but  T?  0 
its  Weight,  having  been  kept  in  Fufion  in  the  Focus  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  for  2  Months ;  It  is  alio  the  molt  duftile  and  malleable 
of  all  Bodies  after  Gold  ;  again,  as  to  its  Fuflbility,  ltieahly 
diffolves  by  Fire,  much  more  eafily  than  Copper  or  IrOn  ; 
but  more  difficulty  than  Gold  or  Lead,  and  runs  before  it 
ighites.  Its  Character  with  Chymilts  is  g ,  Teat.  and  Du. 

&  Si'lver -Bulb,  a  rare  Plant,  fo  call’d.  _ 

Si'lverM'-  [rolF^Fene>  &**•]  of>  or  pertaining  toSilver 
SFlV e  K-S'lekntfs  ?[m  Law]  is  when  a  Lawyer  is  bribed 
Sl’LVER-Sfanjey  S  by  the  adverfe  Party,  and  feigns  him- 

felf  to  be  fick,  that'he  may  not  plead. 

A  Si'LvzK-Smitb  [yeolpeji-ymi’g,  £*#.]  an  Artifan -who 

makes  Silver- Veflels.  .  ,  T_  .  ‘  A 

Si'lver -Spoon-Head  [in  Architect.]  the  Head  of  an  Ar¬ 
row,  fomething  like  the  Head  of  a  Silver-Spoon. 

Si'PvfeR -Weed,  the  Herb  White-Tanfif. 

Si'lvered  [of  y/l/Tene,  Sax.]  done  over  with  Silver. 
Silve'stris,  a  red  Grain,  ufed  in  dying  Scarlet. 

Sima  [in  Art  hit  At.]  a  Cymatium. 

Sima'rr,  a  Woman’s  Gown  with  long  Sleeves,  F. 
Si'mila,  Flower  or  Meal,  L 

Si'milar  [ fimilaris ,  L.]  of  a  like  Form  or  Quality. 
Si'milar  yfr/L  [of  a  Circle  with  Geometricians]  fuch 
Arks  as  are  like  Parts  of  the  whole  Circumference. 


Si’milar  Bodies  [in  Pbyficks]  fuch  Bodies  as  have 
their  Particles  of  the  fame  Kind  and  Natureone  with  another. 

Si'milar  Difeafe,  a  Difeafe  of  fome  fimple,  folid  Part 
of  the  Body  ;  as  of  a  Fibre,  in  regard  to  its  Tenfion  or 
Flaccidity,  a  Membrane,  isc. 

Si'milar  Figures  [with  Geomet.]  are  fuch  Figures,  the 
Angles  whereof  arc  refpeffively  equal,  and  the  Sides  which 
are  about  the  Angles  of  equal  Proportion. 

Si'milar  right-lin'd  Figures  [in  Geom.]  are  fuch  Figures  . 
as  have  equal  Angles,  and  the  Sides  about  thole  Angles 
proportional. 

Si  milar  Numbers  [with  Arith.]  thofe  Numbers,  which 
may  be  ranged  in  the  Form  of  fimilar  Reftangles,  the  Sides 
of  which  are  proportional  ;  as  12  and  48,  for  the  Sides  of 
1  2  are  6  and  2 ;  and  the  Sides  of  48  are  1  z  and  4. 

Si'milar  Parts  [with  Anatf]  the  fame  as  Ample  Parts, 
are  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body,  that  are  throughout  of  the 
fame  Nature  and  Frame  ;  as  the  Flop,  Bones,  Arteries , 
Nerves,  and  Veins. 

Si'milar  Polygons  [in  Geom.]  are  fuch  as  have  their  An¬ 
gles  feverally  equal,  and  the  Sides  about  thofe  Angles  pro¬ 
portional. 

Si'milar  Refiangles  [in  Geom.]  are  fuch  Angles  as  have 
their  Sides  about  the  Angles  proportional ;  which  properly 
belongs  to  all  Squares. 

Si'milar  Segments  of  a  Circle  [in  Geom.]  are  fuch  as  con¬ 
tain  equal  Angles. 

Si'milar  folid  Numbers  [in  Arith.]  are  fuch  Numbers, 
whofe  little  Cubes  may  be  fo  ranked  as  to  form  fimilar  and 
reftangular  Parallelopipeds. 

Si'milar  Triangles  [in  Trigonometry]  are  fuch  as  have  all 
their  3  Angles  refpeftively  equal  one  to  the  other. 

Si'milar  Light  [in  Opticks]  is  fuch  whofe  Rays  are 
equally  refrangible. 

Similar  Seftions  [in  Conicks]  are  fuch,  whofe  Diameters 
make  equal  Angles,  with  their  Ordinates. 

Simul  a'rity  7  [of  fimilaris,  L.  femilaire,  F.]  Likenefs, 

Si'mularness  £  the  being  of  the  fame  Nature. 

A  Si'mi  l e,  a  similitude,  a  Comparifon  of  2  Things, 
which,  tho’  different  in  other  Refpefls,  yet  agree  in  fome 
one  ;  alfo  a  Parable,  L. 

Similitu'dinary  [ fimilitudinarius ,  L.]  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  orexpreffed  by  Way  of  Similitude. 

Si'mitar  ?  [/dm itarra,  Ital.]  a  Sort  of  broad  Sword, 
Sci'miter  5  ufed  by  the  Turks. 

Si'mnel  [prob.  of  fimila,  L.  fine  Flower]  a  Sort  ol 
Cake  or  Bun,  made  of  fine  Flower,  Spice,  (A c. 

Simoni'a'Ca’l  [ Simoniacus ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Si¬ 
mony.  ,  ,  _ 

Simo'niacks,  thofe  Perfons  who  prattife  Simony. 

A  Si'monist,  a  Perfon  guilty  of  Simony. 

Si'mony  [ Simonies ,  L.  prob.  fo  named  after  Simon  Magus, 
ho  would  have  purchafed  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  of 
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the  Apoflles  with  Money]  the  making  a  Trade  ol  fpiritual 
Things ;  the  buying  or  felling  of  Church-Livings';  any  un¬ 
lawful  Contract  to  have  a  Man  prefented  to  a  Parfonnge. 

TsSi'mper  [according  to  Skinner  of  yiinbela'n,-  -Sax.  to 
keep  Holiday]  to  fmile  or  look  pleafantly  ;  thus  the  Phrafe, 

•sou  put  on  tour  Holiday- Looks,  is  you  look  pleafantly. 

Si'mple  [ fimpleX ,  L.]  pure,  umnixed,  uncompounded; 
plain,  deftitute  of  Ornament  ;  aH& 'downright,  free  irom 
Deceit,  harmlefs  ;  alfo  filly,  foolifh.  r 

Simple  Quantities  [in  Algebra]  are  fuch  as  confiit  o  no 
more  Parts  than  one  connetted  by  the  Signs  — p  and  — . 

Si'mple  [in  Mufick]  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Oppofition  to 
Double  ;  fometimes  to  a  Compound  of  feveral  Parts  or  Fi¬ 
gures  of  different  Values.  .  ,, 

Si'mple  Problem  [in  Mathemat.]  is  that  which  is  capable 

but  of  one  Solution.  .  , 

Si'mple  Leaf  [with  Botanifls]  is  that  which  is  not  divided 
to  the  Middle  in  feveral  Parts,  each  refembling  a  Leaf  itielf, 

as  in  a  Dock.  .  .  .  ,T 

Si'mple  Notiks  [with  Gram.]  are  the  fame  as  primitive  Nouns. 
Si'mple  Wound  [with  Surgeons]  is  that  which  only  opens 
the  Flelh,  and  has  no  other  Circumftances  attending  it. 

Si'mplefying  [in  Fcclefiafiical  Affairs]  «  fhe  takmg 
away  the  Cure  of  Souls  from  a  Benefice,  and  difpenfing  the 

Beneficiary  from  his  Refidence.  o-,,.  .p 

Si'mpleness  [ fimplicitas ,  L.  fimphate,  F.]  Sillinefs, 

l'0sSpfL^/*?[in  Work  "kofe  Head  „ 

Si'no^tendikeS  Front  confifts  of  two  races,  which 

make  one  re-entering  Angle.  ...  _  r 

Si'mpleton  [q.  d.  fimple  one  or  Tony]  a  filly .Perfon.  . 
Si'mpler  ?  a  Gatherer,  or  one  who  has  Skill  in  fimple 
Sl'MPLISTSH«bs.  _ 


Si'mtLes  fin  botat. J  all  Herbs  or  Plants,  as  having  each 
Its  particular  Virtue,  whereby  it  becomes  a  iimple  Remedy. 
Simplex  [with  Botan.  Writ.' ]  fingle. 

Simplex  Ckarta,  a  Deed-Poll,  a  fingle  Deed,  or  Inftru- 
ment,  L. 

Si'mplex  Benefcium  [old  Rec.]  a  lefTer  Dignity  in  a  Ca¬ 
thedral  or  Collegiate  Church,  a  Sine-cure',  alfo  a  Penfion  of 
a  Parifh  Church,  or  any  other  Benefice  which  is  oppofed  to 
a  Cure  of  Souls,  L. 

Simplex  jufitiarius,  a  puny  Judge,  who  was  not  Chief 
in  any  Court,  L. 

Simpli'cia,  Simples  or  Medicines  that  are  uncompound¬ 
ed,  L. 

Simplicity  [  Jimplicitas ,  L .  fmplicite,  F.]  Plainnefs, 
Singlenefs  of  Heart,  Plain-dealing,  downright  Honefty  ; 
alfo  Indifcretion,  Sillinefs,  Fooliihnefs. 

Simplicity  [in  God,’]  is  an  incommunicable  Attribute, 
and  is  a  Freedom  from  all  Kind  of  Compofition  or  Mixture, 
either  of  Principle  or  Parts. 

Simpl icrTY  [in  Metaphyfcks]  is  an  indivifible  Unity,  and 
is  either  abfolute  or  limited. 

Simplicity  abfolute,  is  when  a  Thing  is  indivifible  in¬ 
dependently,  which  is  the  Property  of  God  himfelf. 

Simplicity  limited,  is  when  any  Thing  is  really  indivi¬ 
fible,  but  yet  that  depends  upon  fome  external  Being. 

Si'mply  [ fmplcx ,  L.]  fingly,  purely,  merely;  alfo  fool- 
ilhly. 

Simpluda'ri  a  [of fimplex  and  ludus,  L.]  a  kind  of  Fune¬ 
ral  Honour  paid  to  the  Deceafed. 

Sampling,  as  to  go  a  fimpling,  is  to  go  into  the  Fields 
to  gather  Simples  or  phyfical  Herbs. 

Simulation,  Diifembling,  Feigning, Difguife;  a  Colour, 
a  Pretence. 

Simultaneous  [fmuUaneus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
a  private  Grudge. 

To  Sin  [prob.  of  Finnan,  Sax.  or  fptlher,  Dan.]  to  offend, 
to  provoke  God,  to  tranfgrefs  God’s  Law. 

Sin  [Jinne,  Sax.]  aTrangreflion  of  the  Law,  an  Offence. 
Sina'pi  [with  Botanifs]  Senvi-Seed,  or  Muftard,  L. 
Sina'pium,  a  lharp  Sauce  made  with  Muilard,  L. 
Sina'pism  \_aiV(fxiffiMit,Gr.]  a  Medicinemade  of  Muftard 
to  raife  Blifters. 

Sin-born,  born  of,  fprung  from,  or  owing  its  Being  or 
Original  to  Sin.  Milton. 

Signless,  free  from,  without  Sin.  Milton. 

Since  [  Dr.  T.  H.  derives  it  of  fithence,  of  jfi’San,  Sax.] 
from,  or  after  that  time;  alfo  feeing  that. 

Since're  [ Jincerus ,  L.  J  honeft,  true-hearted,  plain, 
downright. 

Since'rity  7  [fnceritas,  L.  fncerite,  F.]  Upright- 
Since're ness nefs,  Plain-heartednefs. 

Sincerity  [in  E thicks]  is  defined  to  be  that  Virtue,  Adi, 
or  Power  of  the  Mind,  by  which  the  Will  is  determined  to 
follow  and  perform  that  which  the  Intelledl  determines  to 
be  bell,  and  to  do  it,  becaufe  it  is  fo. 

Si'nciput,  the  Fore-part  of  the  Head,  L. 

Si'ndon  [ aivi'dav ,  Gr.]  a  little  round  Piece  of  Linnen, 
or  Lint,  ufed  by  Surgeons  in  dreffing  a  Wound,  after 
trepanning,  L. 

Sine  7  [in  Geometry]  is  a  Right-Line  drawn  from 
Right- Sine^  one  End  of  an  Ark,  perpendicular  upon  the 
Diameter  drawn  from  the  other  End  of  that  Ark,  or  it  is 
half  the  Chord  or  twice  the  Ark. 

Sine -Complement  of  an  Ark  [in  Geometry]  is  the  Sine 
of  what  that  Ark  or  Angle  is  lefs  or  greater  than  90  De¬ 
grees. 

Verfed  Sine  of  an  Ark  [in  Geometry]  is  an  Ark  or  Angle 
lefs  than  90  Degrees,  being  that  Part  of  the  Diameter,  which 
is  comprehended  between  the  Ark  and  the  Right  Sine. 

Sine  ajfenfu  capituli  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  againft 
r  Bifhop,  Dean,  Prebendary,  &fc.  or  Mafter  of  an  Hofpital, 
&c.  who  alienates  or  difpofes  of  Lands,  which  are  held  in 
Right  of  his  Houfe,  without  the  Confent  of  his  Chapter  or 
Society,  L. 

Sine  DtV  [in  Law]  when  Judgment  is  given  againft  the 
Plaintiff,  lie  is  then  laid  to  be  in  mijer icordia  pro  J 'alfo  cla¬ 
mor  e  fu  0  ■,  but  for  the  Defendant  it  is  faid,  cat  itide  fine  die, 
i.  e.  he  is  difmifs’d  the  Court,  L. 

Sine -Cure  [with  the  Clergy]  a  Benefice  without  the  Cure 
of  Souls. 

Sinensis,  e.  [with  Botan.  Writ.]  of  the  Growth  of  China. 

Si  newiness  [of  pinehtr,  of  pinu,  Sax.]  Nervoufnefs. 
Sinew  [pynpe,  Sax.]  a  Nerve. 

Sinew -Jbrinking,  a  Difeafe  in  Cattle. 

Sinewy  [pinpealfc,  &?*.]  nervous. 

Sinful  [jrynpull,  &»*.]  impious,  wicked. 


Si'nfulLy  [KinJ-'ulic,  $,,*.]  impioufiy. 

Si'nfulness  [pinpulneppe,  Sax.]  Impiety. 

To  Sing [pin^an,  Sax.]  to  make  Melody  with  the  Voice. 

To  Si'nge  [yamg-an,  Sax.]  to  fcorch  or  burn  lightly. 

Si'ngle  [jingularis,  L.]  iimple,  alone. 

To  Single  out,  to  pick  out  or  fet  apart  from  other  Per 
fons  or  Things. 

Single  [with  Hunters]  the  Tail  of  a  Roebuck,  or  any 
other  Deer. 

Single  Excentricity  [with  Aflronomers] is  the  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  Center  of  the  Ellipiis  and  the  Focus,  or  between 
the  Sun  and  the  Center  of  the  Excentrick. 

Si'ngleness  [of fngulus,  L.j  Simplicity,  Sincerity. 

Single-7>7?,  a  filly  Perfon. 

Si  ngular  [fngularis,  L.]  particular,  fpecial,  rare,  ex¬ 
traordinary,  choice  ;  alfo  odd,  afredted. 

Singular  Number  [with  Grammarians]  a  Number,  where¬ 
by  a  Noun  Subftantive  is  apply’d  to  fignify  but  one  Perfon 
or  Thing  ;  as  Manus,  L.  a  Hand. 

Singularity  7  \_f ngular  it  as,  L. fingularite,  F.]  the  be- 

Si  ngularness_5  ing  lingular;  Uncommonnefs  ;  alfo 
Excellency ;  alfo  a  particular  Way  of  Behaviour,  itfe.  Affedt- 
ednefs. 

Singu  ltus  [with  Phyfcians]  the  Hiccough,  a  convul- 
five  Motion  of  the  Midriff. 


01  n  1  c a  l  Quadrant  [with  Mathemat.]  a  Quadrant  furnifh- 
ed  with  an  Index  and  two  Sights,  to  take  Altitudes,  f£c.  by. 

Sinister,  on  or  towards  the  left  Hand;  alfo  unlucky, 
unfortunate,  indilcrcet;  alfo  unfair,  difhoneft,  unjuft. 

Sinister  Afpett  [in  Ajlrol.]  is  an  Appearance  of  two 
Planets,  happening  according  to  the  Succelfion  of  the  Signs, 
as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  fame  Degree  of  Gemini. 

SiNiSTER-B/?/r[in  Heraldry]  is  the  left  Angle  of 
the  Bafe  reprefented  by  the  Letter  I  in  the  Efcut- 
cheon. 

Sinister-C^/c/"  [in  Heraldry]  the  left  Angle 
of  the  Chief  reprefented  by  the  Letter  C  in  the 
Efcuteheon. 

Si'niste rness  [ finiferitas ,  L.]  Unfairnefs, 
Self-intereftednefs,  Aukwardnefs,  iAc. 

Sinister  Side  of  an  Efcuteheon,  the  left  Side. 

Sini'stri,  a  Sedt  of  antient  Hereticks,  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  held  [fniflram]  their  left  Hand  in  Abhorrence,  and 
made  it  a  Point  of  Religion  not  to  receive  any  thing  with  it. 

To  Sink  [pincan,  S/uv.]  to  fall  or  fettle  to  the  Bottom  ; 
alfo  to  fall  or  faint ;  alfo  to  plunge  under  Water. 

To  Sink  a  Deck,  is  to  lay  the  Deck  of  a  Ship  lower  than 
it  was  before. 

Si'nkinc  [of  pincan,  Sax.]  falling  or  fettling  to  the 
Bottom  or  under  Water,  falling  or  fainting. 

Sinless  [pmleap,  Sax.]  free  from,  or  without  Sin. 

Si'nner  [of  pin,  Sax.]  a  Tranfgreffor. 

Si'nnet  [Sea-Term]  a  Line  made  of  Rope-Yarn  to  bind 
round  Ropes  to  keep  them  from  being  fretted  or  galled. 

Si  non  o'mnes  [in  Law]  a  Writ  of  Affociation ;  whereby 
if  all  in  Commiflion  cannot  meet  at  the  Day  appointed,  it  is 
allow’d  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  difpatch  the  Bu- 
finefs. 


Sino'nia  [with  the  Paracelfans]  the  white  Glew  in  the 
Joints.  ;  ,|s 

Si'noper  [unnciprr,  Teut.  oivo-mt,  Gr.}  a  Mineral,  o- 
therwife  called  Ruddle  or  Red- Lead,  ufed  by  Painters,  &c. 

A  Si'nuated  Leaf  [with  Botanifts]  is  that  which  is  cut 
about  the  Edges  into  feveral  long  Segments,  as  in  Oak- 
Leaves. 

Sinuatus,  a,  uni,  [with  Botan. .Writ.]  curled. 

Si'nuous  [fnuofus,  L.]  crooked,  having  many  Turn¬ 
ings  and  Windings. 

Sinuo  sity  7  [of fnuoftas,  L. finuofit’c,  F.]  Fulnefs  of 

Si'nuousness  £  Turnings  and  Windings,  or  a  Series  of 
Bends  and  Turns  in  Arches. 

Sinus  [in  Phyfcks]  thofe  Clefts  or  FifTures  that  are  be¬ 
tween  the  Strata  or  Layers  of  the  Earth,  in  Mines,  &c.  L. 

Sinus  [in  Anat. J  a  kind  of  Cavity  in  certain  Bones  and 
other  Parts,  the  Entrance  of  which  is  narrow  and  the  Bot¬ 
tom  wide,  L. 

Sinus  [with  Surgeons]  a  little  Bag  or  Sac  cuius]  formed  by 
the  Side  of  a  Wound  or  Ulcer,  wherein  pus  is  colledled,  L. 

Si  nus  in  the  dura  Mater  [in  Anat.]  is  that  ftrong  and 
thick  Membrane,  which  covers  all  the  Cavity  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium,  L. 

Si'nus  Meningium  [with  Anatomifs]  four  Cavities  in  the 
Brain  ;  the  firft  and  fecond,  call’d  Lateral  Sinus's,  are  feated 
between  the  Brain  and  the  Cerebellum,  and  terminate  in  the 
Vertebral  Sinus's  ;  the  third  begins  at  t  he  Os  Cribriforme,  and 
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terlninates  in  the  Middle  of  the  former ;  the  fourth  arifes 
from  the  Glandula  Pinealis,  and  terminates  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Lateral  Sinus's.  Thefe  are  called  by  Galen  the  Ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  thick  Membrane,  and  by  others  Ventriculi  Cere¬ 
bri,  L. 

Sinus  offium  [with  Anat .]  the  Cavities  of  the  Bones  which 
receive  the  Heads  of  other  Bones,  L. 

To  Sip  [Upper,  Du.  or  yipan,  &;.*.]  to  foop  a  little. 
Si'phon  [otQtv,  Gr.]  a  crooked  Tube  in  Hydraulicks,  one 
Leg  or  Branch  whereof  is  longer  than  the  other;  ufed  in  the 
raifing  of  Fluids,  emptying  of  Veffels,  and  various  hydrolla- 
tical  Experiments. 

SiVpets  [q.  d .  foppets]  little  Sops. 

A  Siquis  [z.  e.  if  any  one  Sc.  invencrit,  L.  fliall  find]  a 
Paper  or  Bill  let  up  in  fome  open  Place,  to  proclaim  the  Lofs 
of  any  thing  in  an  Univerfity,  L. 

Si  recocnoscat  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  for  a  Cre¬ 
ditor  againllhis  Debtor,  who  has  acknowledged  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty-Court  before  the  Sheriff,  that  he  owes  to  his  Creditor 
fuch  a  Sum  of  Money  received  of  him  in  pecuniis  numera- 
tis,  i.  e.  in  Money  numbered,  L. 

Sir  [=£>gr,  Brit.  Sieur,  F.]  an  Appellation  of  Honour  to 
a  Man. 

Sire  [Sin?,  O.  F.]  a  Father,  a  male  Animal. 

To  Si'renize  [of  Siren,  L.]  to  allure  Perlons  to  their 
Deftruilion. 

Sirens  [either  of  o*iftiv  or  rv(i/y,  to  draw  or  allure,  or 
tn'mt*,  to  deceive,  Ufc]  a  Sort  of  Monfters  who  are  faid  to 
have  their  upper  Parts  like  beautiful  Virgins,  and  the  lower 
like  the  Body  and  Tail  of  a  Filh.  The  Names  of  the  chief 
of  them  were  Aglaope ,  Pifinoe,  Thelxiope,  Molpe,  Alogophonos, 
Leucojia,  Ligea,  Partbenope,  whence  the  famous  City  of 
Naples  in  Italy  was  called  Partbenope.  Thefe  are  faid  to  have 
inhabited  between  the  Coafts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to 
have  play’d  harmQnioufly  on  feveral  Inllruments  of  Mufick, 
and  to  have  fung  fo  melodioufly,  that  they  allured  Paffengers 
to  them  to  their  Deftrudlion. 

By  thefe  Syrens  are  faid  to  be  fignified  the  Allurements  of 
Lull,  which  will  infallibly  bring  us  to  an  unhappy  End,  un- 
lefs  we  imitate  the  Example  oWlyffes,  who  failing  that  Way 
caus’d  his  Men  to  Hop  their  Ears  with  Wax,  and  himfelf  to 
be  bound  fall  to  the  Mail  of  his  Ship,  that  they  might  not 
prevail  upon  him. 

Siri'asis  [nificttnf,  Gr.]  a  great  Heat  of  the  Brain  and 
its  Membrane.  L. 

Si'rius  [2 «ei©-»  Gr.]  the  Dog-llar,  a  bright  Star  of  the 
firll  Magnitude  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Conllellation,  called 
canis  major. 

To  Sirnante  [  jurnommer,  F.]  to  give  the  Name  of  a 
Family  to  a  Perfon. 

A  Si'rname  \_furnom,  F.  q.  d.  the  Name  of  a  Sire  or 
Father]  a  Family  Name. 

Siro'nes  [with  Surgeons]  are  little  Pufhes  in  the  Palm  of 
the  Handor  Soleof  the  Foot,  inwhich there  are  little  Worms 
or  Infedls. 

Siskin,  the  Bird  called  a  Green-finch. 

Siry'nchion  [with  Botanifts]  a  Sort  of  great  Onion. 

S Ester  [yjmrueji,  Sax.  fuiter,  Dan.]  a  Female  born 
of  the  fame  Father  and  Mother  or  of  one  of  them 

SiSTER-H^[of  jpurcep,  Sax.'  or  ^tifffr,  Dan.  and 
FOOD  a  Termination  added  to  Relation]  the  Society  ol  Siileis. 
r  Si'strum,  an  antient  Mufical  Inftrument  ufed  by  the 
Priells  of  IJis  and  OJiris,  L. 

Sisymbrium  [aiaE/z^aio;',  Gr.]  Water-Mint,  L. 

SisyrihchiuM  [cnmfiyytoy,  Gr.]a  Kind  of  great  Onion. 

To  Si  r  [of  JTifcVan,  Sax.]  to  repofe  upon  a  Seat.  _ 

Site  [Jit us,  L.]  the  Situation  of  any  Place,  Territory 

or  Building.  _  „  ... 

Site  [with  Logicians]  one  of  the  10  Predicaments,  which 

declares  the  Subjedl  to  be  fo  and  fo  placed. 

Sit -Fajl  [of  a  Horfe]  a  horny  Knob  in  the  Skin. 

Sithe  ?  rpp-gan,  Sax.]  fince,  feeing  that. 

Sithe  nce  S  L  „  _  ,  , 

Sithcu'ndman  [sPScumoman,  Sax.]  a  Gentleman  who 
was  the  Leader  of  the  Men  of  a  Town,  Use.  or  one  who 
had  fo  much  Land  as  might  render  him  capable  of  Knight  s 
Scr\*icc 

J  Sithe  [si'ge,  Sax.]  an  Inftrument  for  mowing  Grals. 

Si'tibund  [ Jitibundus ,  L.  exceeding  thirfty. 

Siti'culous  [  Jiticulofus ,  L  ]  very  thirlly. 

SEtuate  [  fituatus ,  L.]  iituated,  feated,  placed. 

Situated  [fitus,L.  fitue,  F .]  feated. 

Situa'tion,  the  Manner  of  being  fituated  ;  alfo  a  beat, 

F  ot"  L 

Situ'ation  [with  Logicians]  is  the  ninth  of  the  Cate¬ 


gories,  as  fitting,  fianding,  before,  behind,  to  the  Right,  : 
the  Left. 

Situs  [in  Geometry,  Algebra,  &c.]  the  Situation  of  Sur¬ 
faces,  Lines,  Ufc.  L. 

Six  [fex,  L.  Lex,  Sax.  *£,  Gr.]  the  Number  VI  or  6. 
Si'xain  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  an  antient  Order  of  Battle  for 
6  Batallions,  which  fuppofing  them  to  be  all  in  a  Line  is 
formed  thus.  The  2d  and  5th  Batallions  advance  and  make 
the  Van.  The  firll  and  fixth  fall  into  the  Rear,  leaving  the 
3d  and  4th  to  form  the  main  Body.  Each  Batallion  ought  to 
have  a  Squadron  on  its  Right,  and  another  on  its  Left. 
Any  Number  of  Batallions,  produced  of  the  Number  6, 
may  be  drawn  up  by  this  Order  :  fo  1 2  Batallions  may  be 
put  into  2  Sixains,  and  18  into  3  Sixains. 

Sixth  [yixta,  S/i#.]  the  Vlth  or  6th. 

Sixth  [in  Mufick]  one  of  the  original  2  Concords  or 
harmonical  Intervals. 

Sixteen  [fixfcyne,  Sax.]  XVI.  or  16. 

S Ext y  [yi^te^,  Sax.]  LX.  or  60. 

Si'x-fold  [Six-pealtoe,  Sax.]  fix  Times  as  much. 

Size  [prob.  of  affiex,  F.]  Proportion,  Bignefs,  Stature, 
Length,  Thicknefs. 

Size,  a  glewilh  Matter,  which  Painters  in  Diftemper  mix 
with  their  Colours  ;  alfo  a  Kind  of  Pafte  ufed  by  Shoema¬ 
kers  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Jelly  ufed  by  Plairterers,  &c. 

Size  at  the  Univerfity  [of  Cambridge]  fo  much  Bread  or 
Beer,  fet  upon  any  of  their  Names  in  the  Buttery-Book,  as 
amounts  to  the  Value  of  a  Farthing,  and  is  marked  with 
the  Letter  S. 

To  Size,  to  do  over  with  Size  ;  alfo  to  fcore  as  Students 
do  in  the  Buttery-Book  at  Cambridge,  the  fame  that  is  called 
to  battle  at  Oxford. 

Si'zeable,  of  a  fit  or  convenient  Size. 

Sizeableness  [of  affiex,  F.  Ufc.]  the  being  of  afit  Size. 
Size'l  [with  Minters]  the  Remains  of  the  Bars  of  Silver- 
Metal,  Ufc.  after  the  round  Pieces  of  Money  have  been  cut 
out,  according  to  their  Refpedlive  Sizes. 

SEzer,  a  Scholar  of  the  lo weft  Degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
fity  of  Cambridge  ;  the  fame  as  a  Servitour  at  Oxford. 

Sizie'me  [fixieme,  F.]  a  Sequence  of  6  Cards,  at  the 
Game  called  Piquet. 

SEzing  [at  the  Tin-Works]  a  curious  Method  of  drefling 
the  Tin-Ore,  after  it  comes  from  the  Launder  of  the  Stamp¬ 
ing  Mill ;  which  is  by  fifting  it  through  an  Hair-Sieve,  and 
calling  back  that  which  remains  in  the  Sieve  into  the  Tails, 
to  be  trampled  over  again. 

Ska'ddle  [of  pcea’SnyJf'jre,  Sax.]  Hurt,  Damage;  alfo 
ravenous,  mifehievous. 

Skaddo'ns  [prob.  of  yceatf°a,  S<w.]  the  Embryos  of 
Bees. 

A  Skain ‘ 


KAIN?[ 
KEIN  5  J 


a?£ene,  S/wr.]  a  Sort  of  lhort  Irijh  Sword. 


:n  7  [efcaigne,  O.  F.]  a  Length  of  Yarn,  Thread, 
in  5  Silk,  Ufc.  as  it  is  wound  on  a  Reel. 


A  Ski 
Skein 

Skaii  j  .  ~ 

Ska'rfed  [with  Sailors]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  be  skarfed,  when 
one  Piece  of  Timber  is  let  into  another. 

To  Skatch  a  Wheel,  is  to  Hop  the  Wheel  of.  a  Cart  or 
Wagon,  by  putting  a  Stone  or  Block  before  it. 

Skate  [SceaVoa,  Sax.  frahP,  Dan.]  a  Filh. 

Skeo,  a  Sort  of  a  wild  Plum  growing  in  Hedges,  and  of 
a  reddilh  Colour. 

The  Skec  [with  Sailors]  that  fmall  and  flender  Part  of  a 
Keel,  that  is  cut  Banting,  and  Handing  a  little,  without  the 
Stern-poll. 

Ske'gger  [of  ycea^^a,  Sax.]  a  Kind  of  lmall  Salmon. 
Ske'ccer-T/wiI,  a  Kind  of  Filh  or  Salmon. 

Ske'leton  [2xn*.i7vf,  Gr.]  the  Bones  of  an  Animal 
cleared  from  the  Flefh.  Use.  and  put  together  again  in  their 
natural  Order,  with  Wires  at  the  Joints. 

Ske  llet  [  Dr.  Th.  H.  derives  it  of  Ecuelitte,  F.]  a 
Veffel  of  Metal  with  Feet  for  boiling. 

Skelle'tta  [old  Rec  ]  a  little  Bell  for  a  Church- Steeple. 
A  SkeTlu m  [afeHin,  Du.]  a  Rogue. 

Ske'ptic  7  [SwffJ/xof,  of  ts  SjaT-ncS*/,  Gr.  to  ob- 
Ske'ftick  5  lerve,  to  contemplate,  &c.]  a  Philolopher 
who  doubted  of  every  Thing,  and  admitted  ol  no  determi- 

minate  Judgment  concerning  any  Thing. 

Skeptically  [of  5  yxorrtrdc,  Gr  ]  after  the  Manner  of 

a  Skeptick.  .  .  _  ,  „. 

Ske'pticism,  the  Do£lrine  and  Opinions  of  the  okep- 
ticks  ;  which  was,  thatPerfons  ought  to  lulpend  their  Judg- 
ment  as  to  the  Determination  or  firm  Belief  of  any  Thing. 
Sketch,  the  firll  Draught  of  a  Defign  or  Fancy,  efpeci- 

cially  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

To  Sketch  out,  to  draw  the  Outlines  of  a  Thing,  to  chain 

or  pencil  out.  KS 


Skew  [prob.  of  fife-tin,  Tout.]  to  look  askew,  to  look  on 
One  Side  fcornfully,  to  fquint,  to  leer. 

Ske'wer  [fffccDf,  Dan.']  a  flender  Pin  ufed  by  Butchers, 
Cooks,  &c. 

Skiff  [efquiff,  F.  fcapha,  L.]  a  fmall  Ship-boat. 

Skill  [flkeif,  Dan.  Minjhew  will  have  it  from  jcio  I 
know,  or  Schola  a  School]  Capacity,  Knowing,  Experience. 

Ski'lful  [according  to  Minjhew  of  Sciolus,  L.  and  jcull. 
Sax.  ]  knowing,  experienced  in. 

Ski'lfulness,  Knowledge  in.  Experience  in  any  Art  or 
Science. 

-To  Ski'm  [efcumer,  F.j  to  take  off  the  Froth,  Scum,  or 
Top  of  any  liquid  Thing. 

To  Skin  [sfctnSPn,  Teut.]  to  flay,  to  take  off  the  Skin  of 
an  Animal. 

%pSkin  [sfe-tn’t),  Dan.]  the  Hide  of  an  Animal ;  alfo 
the  outward  Rind  of  Froth. 

Ski'nniness,  the  having  much  of  or  being  little  elfe  but 
Skin  ;  Leannefs. 

Ski'nny,  confifting  much  of  Skin,  lean. 

A  Skink,  a  four-footed  fmall  Egyptian  Animal  or  Serpent, 
in  the  Form  of  a  Crocodile. 

Skink -Pottage,  a  Sort  of  Scotch  Pottage,  made  of  the 
Sinews  of  a  Leg  of  Beef. 

To  Skink  [ycencan,  SVix]  to  ferve  Drink  at  the  Table. 
^Skinker  [^ifepnfefr,  Dan.]  a  Cup-bearer,  a  Butler. 

To  Skip  [prob.  of  fquittare,  Ital.  to  dance,  or  ej 'quiver, 
F.  to  fly  back]  to  leap  or  jump  to  and  fro. 

A  Skip,  a  Leap  or  Jump . 

A  ‘Syl.iy-J ack,  a  Lacquey,  a  forry  Fellow  that  roves  up 
and  down. 

A  Skip -Kennel,  a  Lacquey  or  Foot-Boy. 

A  Skipper  [fthtpper,  Du.]  a  Mailer  of  a  Ship  or  Sea- 
Veffel,  Dan. 

Skip -Pound  \q.  d.  Ship-pound]  is  the  Dividend  of  a  Lall 
of  Corn  laden  in  a  Ship,  and  contains  from  3  to  400  Pounds. 

To  Ski'rmish  [jcaramucciare,  Ital.  ejcarmoucher,  F.]  to 
fight  on  a  ludden  Surprize,  furprizedly,  and  without  Order, 
as  llraggling  Parties  of  Soldiers  do  before  the  mam  Battel. 

A  Ski'rmish  [ efcaramuza ,  Span.]  a  fmall  Encounter  of  a 
few  Men,  when  they  fight,  as  above;  or  a  Combat  in  Pre¬ 
fence  of  two  Armies,  between  two  Parties,  who  advarjce 
from  the  Bodies  for  that  Purpofe,  and  introduce  and  invite 
to  a  general  regular  Fight. 

Ski'rret  .[ cbirrivia ,  Span  ]  the  Plant  Skirwort,  whofe 
Root  is  fomething  like  a  Parfnip  ;  a  great  Dainty. 

Skirts  [prob.  of  Fey  jvt;,  Sax.]  Parts  of  a  Garment  below 
the  Wailte  ;  alfo  the  Borders  of  a  Country. 

Skit  [prob.  ol  ytjtt'n,  Sax.  tolhoot]a  Caprice, Whimfy. 
Ski'ttish  [Skinner  will  have  it  from  <rx,ifTaV  Gr.]  ja- 
dilh  or  refty,  as  fome  Horfes  are  ;  alfo  fantallical,,  frisking. 
Ski'ttishness,  Wantonnefs,  Friskinefs. 

To  Skream  [prob.  hjiseman,  Sax.]  to  fquavvl  out,  to 
make  a  ludden  loud  Noile  with  the  Voice. 

A  Skrea'ming,  a  making  fuch  a  Noife. 

To  Skreen  [fome  derive  it  of  fjjermttl,  Teut.  or  prob.  of 
fecernere,  L.]  to  defend  or  prated  from ;  alfo  to  lift  thro’ 
an  Inftrument.  called  a  Skreen. 

A  Skreen  [Sotnner  derives  it  of  ycjiimbjie.  Sax.  Min¬ 
jhew  y  of  jecerniculum,  L.  others  of  ejerein,  F.J  a  Device  to 
keep  off  the  Wind,  Heat,  i$c.  from  Bodies ;  alfo  a  Device 
for  lifting  Gravel  through. 

■  To  Skew,,  to  go  Adding  along,  to  waddle. 

Skull  [prob.  of  fctjdl,  Teut.  a  Shell,  or  Tent. 

the  Head]  is  the  uppermoll  Bone  of  the  Head,  fafhioned  in 
the  Form  of  a  Globe,  and  diltinguilli’d  with  its  Orders  of 
fmall  Holes  and  Seams,  and  outwardly  covered  with  Skin 
and  thin  F-lefh,  left  it  Ihould  be  over-burthened  with  too 
much  Weight.  Tliefe  are  full  of  Pores,  for  the  more  conve- 
ment  Evaporation:  of  the  grofs  Humours  of  the  Brain,  and 
certain  Excrements  of  it,  whereof  Hairs  are  produced.  The 
Skull  is  inwardly.hollow,  that  the  Brain,  which  is  the  Seat 
of  all  the  Senfes,  maybe  the  more  commodioufly  placed  in 
it.  It  is  diltributed  into  three  Parts  ;  the  Fore-part  (call’d 
Sinciput,  )md  cpnjoineth  into  the  Forehead  ;  the  Hinder- 
part  (call’d  Occiput ;)  and  the  Middle  or  Crown  (call’d  Ver¬ 
tex)  feated  between  the  Fore  and  Hinder-parts.  In  thefc 
three  Partitions  are  placed  three  fenflble  Faculties;  in  the 
Tore-part  is  the  Setijus  communis,  or  Fancy,  i.  e.  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Senfes,  or  uhiverfal  Notion  of  Things  ;  in  the 
Middle,  the  Imagination ;  in  the  Hinder-part  of  the  Head 
the  Memory. 

Skute  [ffljupte,  Du.]  a  fmall  Boat;  alfo  a  large  long 
Barge  for  Paffengers. 

Sky  ['■&&£,  Dan.]  the  azure  Concave  of  the  Heavens. 

Sky -Lark,  a  Singing-Bird. 

Sky'venace  [old  Rec.]  the  Precinfls  of  the  Town  of 


Calais  in  France,  fo  hamed  while  it  was  in  the  Pofleflioh  of 
the  Englijh. 

Slab  [S'lflb,  Du.]  a  Puddle. 

Slab  [with  Carpenters,  &c.]  the  outfide  fappy  Board 
or  Plank,  that  is  fawn  off"  from  the  Sides  of  Timber. 

Sla  bby  [of  flabbp,  Du.]  plalhy,  dirty,  full  of  Water 
and  Dirt. 

Sla'bbiness,  Sloppinefs,  Fulnefs  of  Pla/hes. 

Slack  [ylaec,  Sax.  laxus,  L.]  loofe,  not  tight ;  alfo  flow 
in  doing  Buiinefs. 

Sl  a'ckness  [laxitas,  L.]  Loofenefs. 

To  Sla'cken  [a  ylacian,  Sax.  flaciten,  Du.]  to  let  a  Cord, 
£sV.  loofe,  which  before  was  tight;  alfo  to  grow  remifs. 
Slag,  the  Recrement  or  Drofs  oflron. 

To  Slake,  to  mix  Lime  with  Water. 

Slam  [at  a  Game  at  Cards]  the  Winning  of  all  the 
Tricks. 

Slam  [at  the  Allum-Mines]  a  Subftance  often  produced 
by  the  too  much  or  too  little  calcining  it. 

A  Slam -Fellow,  a  tall  Aim  Fellow. 

Sla'nder  [fcandalum,  L.  fdjanUe,  Du.  efclandre,  F.]  a 
Reproach,  Backbiting,  an  Evil-fpeaking  of. 

To  Sla'nder  [ 0 i jcandal iz are,  L.  ejelandrer,  F.J  to  back¬ 
bite,  to  fpeak  evil  of,  to  fcandalize,  to  reproach. 

Sla'nderous,  reviling,  apt  to  rail  at,  reproachful. 
Sla'nderousness,  Reproachfulnefs. 

Slank,  Him,  flender;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Sea-Weed. 

Slant  7[loine  derive  it  of  tfangfy?,  Du.  a  Snake] 
Slanting  $  glancing,  deviating  afide,  not  lira  it. 

To  Slap  [prob.  of  alapa,  L]  to  ftrike,  to  give  a  Perfon  a 
Buffet  or  Blow,  and  moll  properly  with  the  open  Hand. 

A  Slap  [alapa  L.]  a  Blow  or  Buffet. 

A  Slap,  a  Cut. 

To  Slash  [of  Hagen,  Du.]  to  cut  or  make  a  Slalh  with 
fome  edged  Inftrument. 

Slatch  [Sea-Term]  ufed  for  the  Middle  Part  of  a  Rope 
or  Cable  that  hangs  down,  when  it  hangs  flack. 

Slatch  of  Fair-Weather  [Sea-Phraje]  is  when  there 
comes  an  Interval  of  Fair-Weather,  after  long  Foul-Wea¬ 
ther. 

Slate  [prob.  of  ejelat,  F.  Minjhew]  a  fcaly  or  Sort  of 
ftony  Subftance,  eafily  parted  into  Scales  or  Slates,  for  tiling 
Houfes,  £SV. 

Sla'ttern,  a  flatternly  Woman,  i.  e.  one  who  does 
not  regularly  difpofe  of  Family-Utenflls  ;  fluttifli  in  her 
Drefs  or  Apparel. 

Slatternly  [of  floortten,  Du.]  negligent  and  carelefs, 

as  to  Neatnefs  in  Drefs  and  Houfewifery. 

A  Slave  [ejclave,  F.  q.  d.  a  Sclavonian,  great  Numbers 
of  which  were  taken  Captives  by  the  Germans  and  Venetians ] 
a  perpetual  Servant,  a  Drudge,  Du. 

To  Sla'ver  [of  haver,  F.  or  jaliva,  L.  Spittle]  to 
let  the  Spittle  run  out  of  the  Mouth. 

Sla'very  [ejelavage,  F.]  perpetual  Servitude,  Drudgery. 

Sla'vihness  [ejelavage,  F.]  hard  Service,  Drudgery. 

Vs  Sla'ughter  [of  glsewn,  Sax.  frhlagtn,  Teut.]  to 
kill  or  flay,  to  butcher. 

To  Slay  [yHSan,  Sax.]  to  kill. 

■^Slay  [jrlae,  of  platan,  Saar,  to  ftrike]  an  Inftrument 
belonging  to  a  Weaver’s  Loom. 

Slea'ziness  [of  Cloth]  Slightnefs  of  Workman/hip. 

Sleazy  [prob.  of  .Stlejia,  the  Place  where  made,  L.l 
flight  or  ill  wrought,  as  Silk  and  fome  Linnen  are. 

Sled  7  [ilEOise,  Du.  or  of  yhtoejiian,  Sax.  to  Aide]  a 

Sledge  5  Sort  of  Carriage  without,  or  with  broad  low 
Wheels  uled  in  Holland',  alfo  a  Sort  of  Trough  or  Cart,  in 
which  Traitors  are  carried  to  Execution.  *  l 

A  Sledge  [ylaec£e,  Sax.]  a  Smith’s  great  Hammer, 
which  they  ufe  with  both  Hands. 

About  Sledge  [with  Smiths]  one  that  is  ufed'  for  battering 
or  drawing  out  the  largell  Work,  and  is  held  by  the  Handle 
with  both  Hands;  which  thqy  fwing  round  o.Ver'  their  Head, 
to  ftrike  as  hard  as  Blow  as  they  can. 

Uphatid  Sledge  [with  Smiths]  is  ufed  by  under  Work¬ 
men  ;  it  is  ufed  with  both  the  Hands  before,  and.  is  feldom 
railed  higher  than  the  Head,  and  is  for  Work  that  is  not  of 
the  largeft  Size. 

Sleek  f  [jdi’S,  Sax.]  fmooth,  even,  glib,  made  fo  by 

Slick  5  often  rubing  with  the  Slickftone. 

Sli  ckness  [jdi'Sneyyc,  Sax. ]  Smoothnefs. 

To  Sleep  [Klaspan,  Sax.]  to  take  Reft  by  fldeping. 

Sleepers  [on  Shipboard]  thofe  Timbers  are  fo  called  that 
lie  before  and  behind  the  Bottom  of  a  Ship,  the  Ufe  of  them 
is  to  firengthen  the  Futtocks  and  Rungs. 

Slee'pless  [yla-pleay,  Sax.]  without  Sleep. 

Slee'py  [yia:pic£,  Sax.]  inclined  to  Sleep. 
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SleeVy-G/w.?  [}'lapi£  juva,  Sax.]  a  Tomb  or  Sepulchre. 
Slee'py-T:’//,  a  Difeafo  in  Sheep 
To  Sleer,  t)  leer  or  peep  at. 

Sleet  [prob.  of  yli'o ->  Sax.  q.  d,  flippery  Rain]  a  fort 
of  Meteor  betwixt  Rain  and  Snow. 

Slee'tiness,  Raininefs  and  Snowinefs,  or  fnowy  Rain. 
Slee'ty,  betwixt  rainy  and  fnowy. 

Sleeve  [ylieye,  Sax-~\  that  Part  of  a  Garment  that 
covers  the  Arm. 

Slee'veless  [ylieyleay,  &?.v.]  without  Sleeves  ;  alfo 
trifling,  impertinent,  as  a  lleevclcfs  Errand  or  Meflage. 
Sleight  [prob.  of  f  bt3.Voo,  Teat,  cunning]  Dexterity. 
Sle'nder  [  ilenhEr,  Du.  ]  dim,  not  thick  about  in 

Bulk. 

Slice  [ylite,  &u\]  a  broad  or  thin  Cut. 

To  Slice  [ylitean,  Sax.]  to  cut  in  Slices. 

To  Sli'cken  [  ItCtrfjttn,  Du.]  to  fmooth. 

Slackness  [of  yli’Sneyye,  Sax.  or  Teut.  to 

flicken]  Smoothnefs. 

A  Slide  [yhtoe,  Sax.]  a  frozen  Place  to  Hide  on. 

To  Slide  [ylwn,  &w.]  to  glide  along  on  Ice,  £ffV. 
Sliding  [in  Meehan.]  a  Motion  when  the  fame  Point  of 
a  Body,  moving  along  a  Surface,  deferibes  a  Line  on  that 
Surface. 

Sli'ding- Rule  [with  Matbemat.]  a  Rule  to  be  ufed  with¬ 
out  Compafles  in  gauging,  &c. 

To  Slight  \_q.  d.  to  make  light  of,  or  of  frfylfticn,  Du.] 
to  difefteem  or  difregard  ;  alfo  to  do  Bufinefs  flightly. 

Slime  [yhm,  S/7,v.]  foftMud;  alfo  a  clammy  or  glewifli 
Humour. 

Sli'miness  [of  Jflimin^neyye,  5^.]  a  muddy  Softnefs, 
Clamminefs. 

Sli'mness  [of  ylimneyye,  Sax.]  Slenderneft. 

Sli'my  [ylimincg,  Sax.]  full  of  Slime,  ropy,  (zfe. 
Sli'ness,  Craftinefs,  Clandeifinenefs,  Rcfervednefs 
Sling  ['.Ipngl  E, Dan.]  aString-Inftrument  or  Machine  for 
throwing  Stones  ;  alfo  ufed  by  Brewers  in  carrying  Barrels, 
and  alfo  for  other  Ufes. 

To  Sling  T  iancrEr,  Dan.]  to  call  or  threw  with  a 
Sling,  yv. 

Sli'ncing  of  the  Yards  [ Sea-Pbrafe ]  is  when  the  Yards 
are  fall  bound  aloft  to  the  Crofs-Tree  and  Head  of  the  Mail, 
by  any  Rope  or  Chain;  and  that  if  the  Yard  by  any  Means 
Ihould  hippen  to  break,  the  Yard  may  be  kept  from  falling 
down  on  the  Hatches. 

A  Slink  [  foil  ft,  Dan  ]  a  call  Calf  or  other  Beaft. 

To  Slink  [of  ylincan,  Sax.]  to  fneak  or  go  away  private¬ 
ly;  alfo  to  call  or  bring  forth  a  Calf  before  its  Time. 

.TSlip  [of  jdippan,  Sax.]  a  Sliding,  a  Fall;  alfo  a 
Miftake  ;  alfo  a  narrow  Slip  cut  off  from  any  Thing. 

To  Slip  [ylippan,  Sax  ]  to  flip,  to  fall,  to  miftake. 

A  Slip  [with  Gardeners]  a  finall  Sprig  or  Twig,  pulled 
off  from  a  Tree. 

Sli'ppers  [ylippejyiy,  Sd.v.]  loofe  Shoes  for  wearing  in 

dry  Places. 

Sli'pperiness,  Aptnefs  to  caufe  flipping  or  Hiding. 
Sli'ppery  [of ylippan,  SaX.  to  flip]  apt  to  caufe  flipping. 
To  Slit  [ylifcun,  Sax.]  to  cut  a  Thing  with  the  Grain, 
as  Wood,  Whalebone,  yv. 

A  Slit  [slifce  Sax.]  a  Cut  or  Divifion  according  to  the 
Grain,  as  of  Wood,  yr. 

To  Slive  [prob.  of  flaebEr,  Dan.]  to  creep  or  go  about 
dronifhly. 

To  Sli'ver  [ylipn.  Sax.]  to  cut  or  divide  into  thin  Pie¬ 
ces  or  Slivers. 

Sloats  of  d  Cart ,  arc  thofe  Under-pieces  whichkeep  the 
Bottom  together. 

To  Slock,  to  entice  away  another  Man’s  Servant,  O. 
Slockste'r  ?  one  who  entices  away  other  Men’s  Ser- 
Slo'cicer  5  vants,  a  Kidknapper,  Du. 

Sloe  [yla,  Sax.]  a  wild  Plum. 

Sloe -Worm  [ylap  p  jam,  Sax.  prob.  fo  called  becaufe 
flow  in  its  Motion]  an  lnfedt. 

Sloop,  a  finall  Sea-Vcffel. 

To  Slop  [prob.  of  tlabbEn,  Du.]  to  dafh  with  Water  or 
other  Liquids. 

Slo'peness  ? Slantingnefs,  a  going  diagonally. 

Slo  pingness  5 

Slo'ppy  [of  Uabbcn,  Du.]  plafhy. 

Slops  [  Jciloppi ,  Ital.]  Phyiical  Potions. 

Slops  [of  UabbE,  Du.]  a  Sort  of  wide-kneed  Breeches, 
worn  by  Seamen. 

Slot  of  a  Deer  [of  Hoof,  Du.]  the  View  or  Print  of  a 
Stag’s  Foot  in  the  Ground. 

Sloth  [ Hieroglyph .]  was  reprefented  by  a  Tortoife,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  of  a  Nature  very  lazy,  and  flow  in  its  March. 


Sloth  [prob.  of  yla'S,  Sax.  unwilling,  or  of  flow]  Idlc- 
nefs,  Lazinefs,  Dronifhnefs. 

Slo'thful  \_q.  d.  yla’S.yul,  i.  e.  full  of  Unwillingnefs] 
idle,  dronifh,  lazy. 

Slo'thfully  [of  yla^JCullic,  Sax.  or  Flap,  Sax.  flow] 
dronifhly,  yr. 

Slo'thfulness  [of  Fla’S yullneFFe,  Sax.  ]  Slowncfs, 
Dronifhnefs,  yv. 

^Slouch  [prob.  of  CoF,  Dan.]  a  great  lubberly,  dog- 
ed,  ill-behavioured,  flovenly  Fellow. 

Slouching,  clownifh,  lubberly,  awkward  in  Deport¬ 
ment. 

A  Slough  [prob.  of  Luh,  Sax.  a  Lake]  a  deep  muddy 
Place  ;  alfo  the  caft  Skin  of  a  Snake. 

A  Slough,  the  fpungy  or  porous  Subftance  in  the  Infide 
of  the  Horns  of  Oxen  or  Cows  ;  alfo  a  Piece  of  corrupt 
Flefh  cut  out  of  a  Sore  or  Wound ;  alfo  the  Scar  of  it. 
Slough  [in  a  Coal-Mine]  a  Damp. 

Slough  of  a  wild  Boar  \Hunting-Term]  the  Bed,  Soil, 
Filth,  or  Mire  wherein  he  wallows  ;  or  the  Place  in  which 
he  lies  in  the  Day-Time. 

Slough -xilver  [at  Wigmore]  a  Rent  antiently  paid  to  the 
Caftle,  inftead  of  fome  Day’s-Works  in  Harveft,  antiently 
performed  for  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Sloven  [fome  derive  it  of  Du.  others  of  fffylantH, 
Teut.  carelefs]  a  nafty,  beaftly  Fellow. 

Slo'venliness  [of  fed) Ians,  Teut.  carelefs,  or  (locf,  Du.] 
Naftinefs,  Careleinefs  in  Drefs,  Carriage,  &c. 

Slouth  [prob.  of  ylo&,  Sax.]  concave  or  hollow,  q.  d. 
a  hollow  Skin,  the  caft  Skin  of  a  Snake. 

Slouth  [with  Hunters]  a  Herd  or  Company;  as  a  Slouth 
of  Bears,  /.  e.  a  Company  of  them. 

Slow  <SV7X.]  dilatory,  tedious,  dull  in  Motion. 

Slows/'  CourJ'e  [with  Aflron]  is  when  a  Planet  moves 
lefs  in  24  Flours  than  his  mean  Motion. 

Slow'ness  [SlapneFFe>  Sax.]  Tedioufnefs  in  Motion. 
Slow'ness  of  Motion.  Our  learned  Countryman  Mr.  f. 
Dee  relates,  that  he  being  in  his  Travels,  in  Company  with 
the  noted  Cardan,  faw  an  Inftrument  (which  was  firft  fold 
for  20  Talents  of  Gold)  wherein  there  was  one  Wheel, 
which  conftantly  moved  round  amongft  the  reft,  yet  did  not 
finilh  one  Revolution  under  7000  Years. 

To  Slu'bber  over  [ Skinner  derives  it  cither  of  lubricare 
Lat.  to  make  flippery,  or  of  frhluptPn,  Teut-]  to  do  a 
Thing  fluttifhly,  carelelly,  or  without  Application. 

Sluce  [ ejelufe ,  F.  tlujgfe,  Du.]  a  Vent  or  Drain  for  Wa¬ 
ter  on  Land  ;  alfo  a  Frame  of  Wood  in  a  River  for  keeping 
the  Water  from  overflowing  low  Grounds. 

Sluc’d,  ifluing  or  pouring  forth  from  a  Sluce.  Milton. 
Slug,  a  Dew-Snail,  without  a  Shell. 

Slug  [prob.  of  i\  ftlactEU,  Du.  to  flay  or  finite]  a  great 
Gun  ;  alfo  a  battered  Leaden  Bullet. 

Slug  [prob.  of  ftt.gtiEn,  Du.  to  aft  flothfully]  a  Ship 
that  is  a  dull,  heavy  Sailor. 

A  Slu'ggard  [fugged^,  Du.]  an  idle,  flothful,  dro¬ 
nifh  Perfon. 

Slu'ggish  [prob.  of  fuggben,  Du.]  flothful. 
Slu'ghishness,  Slothfulnefs. 

TsSlu'mber  [of  ylumejian,  Sax.]  to  fleep  unfound- 
ly,  to  doze. 

Slu'mbrous,  Slumbering,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Slumber. 

Milton. 

To  Slump,  to  flip  or  fall  down  plum  into  any  wet  or 
dirty  Place. 

Slunk  [of  ylincan,  Sax.]  ftolen  or  fneaked  away  ;  alfo 
caft  as  a  Calf. 

To  Slur  [fleartr,  Du.]  to  foil  or  daub ;  alfo  to  befpatter 
or  fully  a  Perfon’s  Reputation. 

Slur  [of  fluOi'En,  Du.]  a  Mark  of  Ignominy  ;  a  Soil  or 
Dawb. 

Slut  [prob.  of  lutum,  L.  Mire,  yr.]  a  nafty  Houfewife. 
Slu'ttish  [prob.  of  lutofus,  L.]  nafty,  not  cleanly  in 
Cookery  or  Houfewifery. 

Slu'ttishness,  Naftinefs  in  Houfewifery. 

Sly  [of  fil;Icif5)rn,  Teut.  to  creep,  as  Minfhevi  fuppofes] 
craftily  refer ved  in  Words  or  Deeds,  &c. 

Smack  [ymasc,  Sax.]  a  Tafte,  a  Rclifh,  a  Smattering. 
Smack  [fi'lRtiaiI)t  ,  Teut.]  an  eager  or  amorous  Kifs, 
with  a  Noile  made  with  the  Lips. 

To  Smack  [of  ymceccan,  &?■*■■]  to  tafte  or  relifli  with  the 
Smack  of  the  Lips ;  alfo  to  kifs  eagerly  or  amoroufly.. 

To  have  a  Sma'ckerinc  for  a  Tloing,  to  long  for  it;  to 
be  very  defirous  of  it. 

Smaka  [old  Ree.]  a  Smack  or  little  Ship. 

Small  [ymtel,  Sax.  fiualr,  Dan-]  little  in  Size,  or  in 
Number. 
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Small -Craft  [with  Fifihermen]  all  fueh  Lines*  Nets,  and 
fiooks,  as  are  ufed  in  fifhing  ;  alfo  all  forts  of  fmall  Sea- 
Vcfiels,  as  Smacks,  Catches,  Hoys,  iffc. 

Small -Piece  [in  Scotland']  a  Coin  in  Value  2  Pence  Far¬ 
thing  Englifh,  of  which  3  make  a  Noble. 

Small-P»,v  [/msel-JioccaF,  Sax.]  the  Epidemical  Diftem- 
per  of  England. 

Sma'llage,  an  Herb. 

Sma'llness  [Smaelneyje,  S^.v.]  Littlenefs. 

alt,  a  blue  Colour  ufed  by  Painters ;  alfo  blue  Ena¬ 
mel. 

Smara'cdine  [ fmdragdinus ,  L.  of  aud(fi,yJivQ-,  Gr.] 
of,  or  pertaining  to  an  Emerald. 

Smara'gdus  [ 'z.uttgfiyJ'®- ,  Gr.]  an  Emerald,  a  preci¬ 
ous  Stone  of  a  transparent  and  lovely  green  Colour. 

To  Smart  [ymeojYcan,  Sax.]  to  caufe  Pain. 

Smart  [ymeojVc,  5^ac.]  Pain  from  a  Prick,  Cut,  iffc. 

Smart  [of  ymeojVc,  Sax.]  quick,  violent,  fharp,  bit¬ 
ing.  ;  alfo  witty. 

Sma'rtness,  Sharpnefs,  Pungency;  alfo  Wittinefs,  iffc. 

Smatch  [of  ymtec,  5^.]  a  fmallTafte  of  a  Thing. 

Sma'ttering  [of  ymaec,  of  ymtecan,  S/wr.]  a  fuperfici- 
al  or  flight  Knowledge  of  an  Art,  (3 V. 

^Sma'tterer  [prob.  of  ymascan,  Sax.  to  tafle]  one  who 
has  fome  Smatch  or  Tinfture  of  Learning. 

To  Smear  [ymijnan,  S<jx]  to  daub  over  with  Greafe. 

Smecty'mnus,  a  Word  made  out  of  the  5  firlt  Letters 
of  the  Chriftian  and  Sirnames  of  5  Presbyterian  Minifters, 
viz.  Stephen  Marjhal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young ,  Mat¬ 
thew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurfiow,  who  wrote  a  Book 
againfl  Epifcopacy  and  the  Comman-Prayer,  in  the  Year  1641. 
whence  their  Followers  were  called  Smectymnians. 

Sme'gma  \a turfy w**  Gr.]  Soap,  or  any  Thing  that 
fcours. 

Smegmati'ck  [ finegmaticus ,  L.  <s/wryiJoA]tyj)i,  Gr.]  of, 
or  pertaining  to  Soap,  of  a  foapy  or  fcouring  Quality. 

To  Smell  \incerta:  Etymologise,  but  the  mo  it  prob.  that 
Etymologilts  have  given  us,  is  by  Minjhew,  who  derives  it 
of  1  l)£mal%n,  Tent,  to  tafle ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  derived 
of  fin  tec.  Sax.  a  Tafle  or  Relifh]  to  perceive  Scents  by 
the  Noitrils. 

Smelling  [with  Philofophcrs]  is  an  external  Senfe,  by 
which  an  Animal,  by  the  Afliftance  of  his  Noflrils,  (which 
are  furnifhed  with  very  fubtile  Fibres)  receives  all  Manner  of 
Smells  ;  and  thofe,  that  have  the  moil  tender  Fibres,  enjoy 
this  Senfe  in  the  molt  exquifite  Manner.  This  Senfe  in 
Man  is  fpoiled  by  the  Vapours  of  different  and  dainty  Viands 
or  Meats,  which  is  alledg’d  as  the  Reafon  why  Men  have 
not  this  Senfe  to  that  Perfedtion  that  moil  other  Animals 
have,  who,  by  feeding  on  a  more  fimple  Diet,  enjoy  this 
Senfe  in  greater  Perfection,  and  can  by  their  Smelling  find 
out  their  Food,  tho’  at  a  great  Diftance. 

Smelling,  the  A£t  whereby  we  become  fenfible  of  odo¬ 
rous  Bodies,  by  means  of  certain  Effluvia  of  them,  which 
ftriking  on  the  olfadlory  Organ,  with  Brisknefs  enough  to 
have  their  Impulfe  propagated  to  the  Brain,  do  excite  a  Sen- 
fation  in  the  Soul. 

Smelt  [ymelt;,  Sax.]  a  fine  fmall  Fifh. 

To  Smelt  [with  Refiners]  is  to  melt  Metal  in  the  Ore  in 
a  Furnace,  called  a  Smelting- Furnace. 

To  Smerk  7  [of  JmeJician,  Sax.]  to  look  fmilingly 

To  Smicker  3  and  amoroufly. 

Smeth,  an  Ointment  to  take  away  Hair. 

Smi'cket  [of  ymoc,  Sax  ]  a  Woman’s  inner  Garment  of 
Linnen  ;  the  0  chang’d  into  an  i,  and  the  Term  et,  the  better 
to  fit  the  Mouth  of  a  Prude. 

Smi'lax  [<r/u»Atf§,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Bind-Weed;  alfo  the 
Yew-Tree,  L. 

Smi'lax  Hortenfis  [with  Botan.]  the  French- Bean  or 
Kidney-Bean,  L. 

Smi'lax  Levis,  Rope-weed  or  Withy-weed,  L. 

To  Smile  [fmiler,  Dan.]  to  look  pleafant,  to  laugh  fi¬ 
le  ntly. 

Smi'nthean  [of  0‘y.h/d-iuS,  Gr.  a  Rat]  an  Epithet  given 
to  Apollo,  from  killing  Rats,  Mice,  iffc. 

Smi'ris  7  [of  <r«a'»,  Gr.  to  cleanfe]  the  Emery  .or  E- 

Smy'ris^  meril-Jlone,  a  kind  of  hard  Stone  ufed  by 
Glaziers  to  cut  Glafs,and  by  Jewellers,  to  polifh  Jewels,  iffc. 

To  Smite  [fmiten,  Du  ]  to  ftrike,  hit,  or  beat. 

To  Smite  [with  Falconers]  a  Phrafe  ufed  of  a  Hawk,  when 
fhe  wipes  her  Beak  after  feeding. 

Smi'ting-L/k^  [in  a  Ship]  a  fmall  Rope  faflencd  to  the 
Mizen  Yard-Arm,  ferving  to  loofen  the  Mizen-Sail,  with¬ 
out  ftriking  down  the  Yard. 

To  Smite  the  Mizen  [ Sea-Phraje ]  is  to  pull  by  that  Rope 
that  the  Sail  may  fall  down. 


A  Smith  [ymi’g,  SVv.]  one  who  works  hi  Iron. 

Smi'thery  [ymi’g-cjiijcfc*  5/iw.]  the  Trade  of  aSmith. 

To  follow  Smithery  [jfmf’San,  S^.]  to  work  in  making 
Utenftls  of  Iron,  &c. 

Smi'thy  [of  ymi’g,  S<w.]  a  Smith’s  Shop. 

Smock  [ymoc,  Sax.]  an  inner  linnen  Garment  for  Wo¬ 
men. 

Suocvi-fac'd,  effeminate,  womanifh  of  Countenance. 

Smo'kiness  [of  jrmoca,  Sax.]  a  being  finoky  or  infefted 
with  Smoke. 

Smo'ke  [ymoca,&zr.]  a  humid  Matter  exhaled  in  the  Form 
of  a  Vapour,  or  the  black  Exhalation  which  afeends  from 
Fire. 

SmoQy,  [fmocic^,  Sax.] fending  forth  Smoke,  iffc. 

To  Smoke  [ymocian,  Sax.  fuioofcen,  Du.]  to  fend  forth  a 
fuliginous  Vapour  of  fat  unfluous  Woods. 

Smoke  Farthings,  an  annual  Rent,  formerly  paid  for 
cuftomary  Dues,  offered  by  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Diocefs  at 
Whitfuntide,  when  they  made  their  Proceffions  to  the  Mo¬ 
ther-  Cathedral- Church. 

Smoke-SzAyt?  Money  paid  in  antient  Times  to  the  Mi- 

SMOKE-PennyS  nifters  of  feveral  Parifhes,  inftead  of  the 
Tithe-Wood. 

To  Smooth  [ymE’gian,  Sax.]  to  make  fmooth,  plain,  or 
even. 

Smooth  [/me^e,  Sax.]  even,  plain. 

Smoo'thness  [I'me’geneyy  Sax.]  Evennefs,  Plainnefs. 

Smoot H-Boilinof  Sugar  [with  Confefiioners]  is  when 
Sugar  is  boiled  to  fuch  a  Height,  that  dipping  the  Tip  of 
the  Finger  in  it,  and  afterwards  applying  it  to  the  Thumb, 
a  fmall  Thread  or  String  will  immediately  break,  and  remain 
in  a  Drop  upon  the  Fingers. 

To  Smother  [janorian,  Sax.]  to  fuffocate,  to  flop  the 
Breath.  / 

^Smother,  a  Vapour  or  Smoke,  caufed  by  burning 
Straw,  iff  c. 

Smug  [ymicjie,  Sax.]  fpruce,  neat. 

To  Smug  one's  fie  If  [fmtufe.cn,  Dan.  &c.]  to  trim,  clean, 
adorn,  and  fet  one’s  felf  off  to  the  beft  Advantage. 

To  Smu'gcle  [fmmfeelcn,  Du.]  to  handle  or  kifs  a- 
moroufly ;  alfo  to  run  Goods  afflore,  or  bring  them  on 
Shore  by  Health  without  paying  the  Cuftom. 

Smu'gness,  Spruceneis,  Neatnefs. 

A  Smu'ggler,  one  who  runs  uncuftom’d  Goods  afhore. 

To  Smuggle  [as  before,  or  of  finaggetcr,  Dan.  orCfyuec- 
r^den,  Tent.]  to  kifs  amoroufly  ;  to  run  Goods,  iffc. 

To  Smut  [beymifean,  Sax.  or  frljmutffen,  Teut.]  to  dawb 
with  Smut. 

Smut  [fcijmttD,  Teut.  or  ftticftT,  Du.]  the  Soot  of  a 
Chimney  ;  alfo  a  Difeafe  in  Corn. 

Smu'ttiness,  a  being  dawbed  with  Soot,  &c.  alfo  Ob- 
feenity  of  Difcourfe. 

Smu'tty,  befmeared  with  Smut ;  alfo  obfeene. 

Smyrnium  [with  Botan  if  s]  the  Herb  Lovage,  or  Parfley 

of  Macedon. 

Snack,  a  Share,  a  Part,  as. 

To  go  Snacks  with  one,  is  to  take  part  or  participate  with 
him. 

Snaffle  [prob.  of  fnabcl,  Du.]  a  Sort  of  Bit  for  a 
Horfe- Bridle. 

Snag,  an  unequal  Tooth,  Handing  out  from  the  reft. 

Sn AG-<7r«’,  a  wild  Plum-Tree,  O. 

Snail  [Snaejjl,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  Vermin. 

S n  a  1  L-Clover,  a  fort  of  Herb. 

StiAKE-Eater,  an  American  Bird. 

A  Snake  [ Hieroglyphic, illy]  was  (in  the  following  Form, 
viz.  in  an  Orb,  biting  and  devouring  his  Tail)  by  the  An- 
tients  put  to  fignify  the  continual  Mutation  of  Creatures,  and 
the  Change  of  one  Being  into  another  ;  becaufe  the  World, 
as  it  were,  feeds  upon  itfelf,  and  receives  from  itfelf  a  con¬ 
tinual  Supply  of  thofe  Things  that  Time  confumeth. 

A  Snake  [ynaca,  of  ynican,  Sax.  to  creep]  a  kind  of 
Serpent,  Du. 

Sna'ky  [of  ynaca,  Sax.  a  Snake]  having  or  like  Snakes. 

S n aee- Root ,  a  Virginian-Root,  of  a  grateful  and  vvhole- 
fome  bitter  Taitc- 

St\AV.E-Weed,  the  Herb  Adder’s-Wort  or  Biftort. 

A  Snat,  a  fort  of  Noifc  ;  alfo  a  Morfel  or  Bit ;  alfo  a 
kind  of  fifhing  for  Pike. 

To  Snap  [of  fnapper,  Dan.]  to  break  with  a  Snap  ;  al¬ 
fo  to  fpeak  erofty  to. 

To  Snap  [of  Tfenarfern,  Teut.]  to  make  a  Noife  with  the 
Fingers,  by  hitting  them  one  againfl  another,  iffc. 

Sna'ppish  [of  fnapper-,  Dan.]  furly,  crabbed  in  Speech. 

Sna'ppishness,  Croilnefs,  Peevifhnefs,  Crabbednefs  in 
Speech. 


Snap- 


Sna v-Dragou,  a  kind  of  Flower  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Sport 
made  by  eating  Plums  out  of  burning  Brandy. 

A  merry  [prob.  of  knapa,  Sax.  a  Boy,  becaufe  they 

are  commonly  merry,  or  of  fcnapp,  Tent,  chearful]  a  mer¬ 
ry  Fellov^B^ 

[frljnapijaftn,  Tent.]  a  Fire-lock,  a  Gun 
that  fB!es  Fire  without  a  Match. 

Snw-Sack,  Sec  Knapfack. 

A  Snare  [fchnacr,  Du.]  a  Gin  or  Trap  to  catch  Birds 
or  Beads ;  a  Wire-Gin  or  Stall-Net  to  catch  Filh. 

To  Snare  [befrijnaerer,  Dan.]  to  enfnarc,  entangle,  or 
take  in  a  Snare. 

To  Snarl  [ijefcfynacr’ben,  or  frfyvjrrp,  Teut]  to  grin 
like  a  Dog  ;  alfo  to  be  entangled  like  a  Skein  of  Silk. 

To  Snatch  [prob.  of  fnapprn,  Du.  tho’  Spelman  derives  it 
of  f  Ijarl;,  Teut.  Theft]  to  catch  any  thing  fuddenly  ;  to 
wred  or  take  away  eagerly  or  by  Force. 

SnKTcn-Block  [\nzSbip]  a  large  Block  or  Pulley,  having 
a  Shiver  cut  thro’  one  of  its  Cheeks,  for  the  ready  receiving 
in  of  a  Rope,  ufed  for  the  Fall  of  the  winding  Tackle,  that 
is  let  into  the  Block,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the  Capftan. 

To  Sneak  [Jfnican,  Sax.  fitter,  Dan.]  to  a£t  mean- 
fpiritedly  ;  to  creep  about  bafhfully  ;  to  lurk  about. 

Snea'king  [of  ynican,  Sax.  fntger,  Dan.]  creeping 
up  and  down  bafhfully  ;  alfo  niggardly. 

Sneakingness,  Mean-fpiritednefs,  Niggardlinefs,  Bafh- 
fulnels 

Sne'aks  ?  a  sneaker  or  low-fpirited  Perfon. 
Snea'ksby,^ 

To  Sneer,  to  laugh  foolifhly  or  fcornfully. 

Sneezing  [of  nieyan,  Sax.]  a  convulfive  Motion  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Bread  ufed  in  Expiration  ;  wherein,  after 
fufpending  the  Infpiration  begun,  the  Air  i3  repelled  from 
the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  with  a  momentary  Violence. 

Snee'zinc-«w/,  an  Herb  named  from  its  Quality. 

Snet  [with  Hunters]  the  Fat  of  Deer. 

To  Snicker  ?  [incert.  Etym.]  to  laugh  flily,  wantonly, or 

To  Snigger  5  contemptuoufly,  to  laugh  in  one’s  Sleeve. 

To  Snip  [fiuopen,  Du.]  to  cut  with  Shears,  fc>Y. 

Sni'ppy,  parcimonious,  niggardly. 

A  Snipe  [ynite,  Sax.  Ineppe,  Du.]  a  kind  of  Fowl. 

A  Snite,  a  Bird,  alfo  called  a  Bail. 

To  Snite  [fnporr,  Dan.  ynifcan,  &?*.]  to  blow  the  Nofe. 

Sni'tinc  [in  Falconry]  a  kind  of  fneezing  of  a  Hawk, 
Or  when  a  Hawk  does,  as  it  were,  wipe  her  Beak  after 
feeding. 

Sni'vel  [ynoyel,  Sax.]  Snot. 

Snivelling  [of  ynoyel,  Sax.  Snot]  fnotty-nos  d, 

SnPvelly  5  peaking,  £5V. 

Snod  [ynot;.  Sax  ]  a  Fillet  or  Hair-Lace  ufed  by  Women. 

Sno'dde  [old  Rec.]  a  fmooth  Roll,  or  Bottom  of  T.  hread. 
Silk,  &c. 

SnoG-Malt,  fmooth  with  Combs. 

To  Snook,  to  lie  lurking  for  a  Thing. 

To  Sno're  [of  fcf)no?:f)Cn,  Teut.]  to  make  a  Noife  thro’ 
the  Noftrils  in  Sleep. 

To  Snort  [fnorifcer,  Dan.]  to  make  a  Noife  as  a  Horfe 
does  when  frighted. 

To  Snort  [of  fno?tfcer,  Dan.]  to  make  a  Noife  like  a 
frighted  Horle. 

Snot  [yncte,  $*#.]  a  fort  of  Phlegm  or  mucous  Mat¬ 
ter,  that  is  voided  out  of  the  Nofe. 

Snotty  [jnotic£,  Sax.]  fmeared  with  Snot. 

Snout  r  .naOC,  Dan.]  the  Nofe  of  a  Swine,  &c. 

Snow  [Snap,  Sax.]  is  a  moid  Vapour  elevated  near  to 
the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  whence  it  is  thickened  in¬ 
to  a  Cloud,  and  reduced  into  the  Form  of  carded  Wood 
then  falling  down  by  little  Parcels.  The  white  Colour  of 
Snow  proceeds  from  the  Conjundlion  of  Humidity  with 
Cold,  which  naturally  engenders  Whitenefs.  If  Snow  falls 
in  Summer-time,  it  is  caufed  by  the  high  Mountains,  which, 
cooling  the  lower  Region,  give  Bodies  unto  Vapours,  and 
caufe  them  to  defeend  as  low  as  the  Earth. 

Snow  [according  to  the  Learned  Dr.  Grew]  as  to  the  Form 
of  it,  has  many  Parts  of  it  of  a  regular  Figure,  for  the  molt 
Part  being  as  fo  many  little  Rowels  or  Stars  of  6  I  oints,  be 
ing  perfedt  and  tranfparent  Ice,  as  may  be  feen  upon  a  Veffel 
D^Water;  upon  which  6  Points  are  fet  other  collateral  Points, 
and  thefe  always  at  the  fame  Angles,  as  are  the  main  Points 
themfelves. 

From  whence  the  true  Notion  and  external  Nature  of 
Snow  feems  to  appear,  viz.  That  not  only  fome  few  Parts 
of  Snow,  but  originally  the  whole  Body  of  it,  or  of  a  fnowy 
Cloud,  is  an  infinite  Mafs  of  Icicles,  regularly  figured,  and 
notone  Particle  of  it,  originally  being  irregular. 

It  being  a  Cloud  of  Vapours  gathered  into  Drops,  which 


Drops  forthwith  defeend  ;  upon  which  Defcent,  meeting 
with  a  foft  freezing  Wind,  or  at  lead  pafling  through  a  cold- 
der  Region  of  the  Air,  each  Drop  is  immediately  froze  in¬ 
to  an  Icicle,  (hooting  itfelf  forth  into  feveral  Points  or  Stria? 
on  each  hand  from  its  Center. 

And  as  to  any  of  them  that  arc  not  regular  in  a  Star-like 
Form,  it  happens  thus;  that  dill  continuing  their  Defcent, 
and  meeting  with  fome  fprinkling  and  intermixing  Gales  of 
warmer  Air,  or,  in  their  continual  Motion  and  Waftage  to 
and  fro,  touching  upon  each  other  ;  fome  are  a  little  thaw¬ 
ed,  bliyited,  froded,  clumper’d,  and  others  broken. 

And  thefe,  though  they  feem  to  be  foft,  are  really  hard, 
becaufe  true  Ice,  the  infeparable  Property  of  which  is  to  be 
hard,  and  feem  only  to  be  foft;  becaufe,  upon  the  fird  Touch 
of  the  Finger,  upon  any  of  its  fharp  Edges  or  Points,  they 
indantly  thaw,  or  die  they  would  pierce  the  Fingers  as  fo 
many  Lancets. 

And  tho’  Snow  be  true  Ice,  and  fo  a  hard  and  denfe  Body, 
and  yet  is  very  light,  is  becaufe  of  the  extreme  Thinnefsof 
each  Icicle  in  companion  of  its  Breadth. 

For  fo,  tho’  Gold  is  the  mod  ponderous  of  all  Bodies,  yet, 
when  it  is  beaten  into  Leaves,  it  rides  upon  the  lead  Breath 
of  Air;  and  fo  will  all  other  Bodies  where  there  is  but  little 
Matter  and  large  Dimenfions.  As  to  the  Whitenefs  of  Snow, 
it  is  becaufe  it  eonfids  of  Parts,  all  of  them  fingly  tranfpa¬ 
rent  ;  but  being  mixed  together  appear  white,  as  the  Parts 
of  Froth,  Glafs,  Ice,  and  other  tranfparent  Bodies. 

Snowy  [of  ynajjan,  &?*.]  of,  or  belonging  to  Snow. 

To  Snow  [y-napan,  Sax.]  to  defeend  in  congealed  white 
Flakes. 

Snow-Drops,  early  Spring- Flowers. 

Ttf  Snub  [fome  derive  it  of  fnitffen,  Du.]  to  take  a  Per¬ 
fon  up  fharply  or  angrily;  to  keep  under  or  in  fubjedtion; 
alfo  to  Snub,  as  in  crying. 

To  Snudge  along  [of  fntgar,  Dan.  or  ffnican,  Sax.  to 
creep  along]  to  walk  with  the  Countenance  downwards,  in  a 
muling  Podure. 

A  Snudge  [of  ynican,  Sax.  or  fntger,  Dan.  to  creep  a- 
long]  a  down-look’d  poring  Perfon,  a  Curmudgeon. 

Snuff  [of  Inuf,  Sax.  Snot,  or  frfjnupff,  Teut.  a  Rheum, 
becaufe  it  brings  them  away]  a  Powder  well  known. 

To  take  Snuff,  [fnuffen,  Du.]  to  take  Exceptions  at. 

Snuffi'sh?  apt  to  take  Exceptions  at;  alfo  dawbed 

Snuffy  5"  with  Snuff. 

To  Snu'ffle  [fnoffelen,  Du.]  to  make  a  Noife  inbreath¬ 
ing  through  the  Nofe,  to  fpeak  through  the  Nofe. 

Snu'ffli  ng  [of  ynyylung,  Sax.  Snot]  fpeaking  through 
the  Nofe. 

Snug,  clofe,  hidden,  concealed. 

To  Snuggle,  to  lie  clofe  together  ;  to  embrace  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  Bed. 

Snush,  corruptly  for  Snuff. 

Snut -Nofed,  flat-nofed. 

So  [JTJ»,  Sax.]  thus,  in  like  manner,  Teut. 

To  Soak  [yocian,  Sax.]  to  deep  or  lie  in  any  Liquid  ;  to 
imbibe  to  drink  up  as  a  Spunge,  &c. 

Soap,  See  Sope. 

To  Soar  \forare,  L.  ejjorer,  F.]  to  fly  high,  to  aim  high; 
to  be  afpiring  or  ambitious. 

Soarage  [with  Falconers]  the  fird  Year  ofa  Hawk’s  Age. 

Soa'rinc  [of  s'ejforer,  F.]  flying  high,  aiming  at  high 
Things,  afpiring. 

Soar -Hawk  [in  Falconry]  a  Hawk,  fo  called  from  the 
fird  taking  her  from  the  Eyrie,  till  fhe  has  mew’d  her  Fea¬ 
thers. 

Soave  [in  Mu.  Books]  fweet,  agreeable. 

Soavement,  fweetly,  agreeably,  Ital. 

To  Sob  [prob.  of  ffeojfian,  Sax.  to  lament]  to  figh  cott- 
vulfively  in  weeping,  &c. 

So'bbi  ng  [prob.  of  yeojeian,  Sax.  to  lament]  to  catch  up 
the  Breath  fhort  in  weeping  or  lamenting. 

So 'berness?  [ fobrietas ,  L.  fobriete,  F.]  prudent  and 

So'briety  5"  grave  Carriage,  Temperance,  Moderation 
in  Eating,  Drinking,  &c. 

Sober  [jobrius,  L.]  moderate,  temperate,  moded,  grave, 
ferious. 

Soc  [ old  Law]  a  Power  or  Liberty  of  Jurifdidlion  or  to 
execute  Judice. 

Soca  in  old  Law]  a  Seigniory  or  Lordlhip  endowed  by 
the  King,  with  Liberty  of  holding  a  Court  of  his  Tenants, 
called  Sockmen. 

Socage  ?  [o {foe.  F.  a  Plough-fhare,  or  jfocne,  Sax.  a  Pri- 

Soccage  5  vilege]  a  certainTenure  of  Lands  held  by  infe¬ 
rior  husbandryServices,  to  be  performed  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Fee.  Antiently  thisTenure  was  of two  Sorts, viz.FrecorCommon 
Soceage,  and  Baje  Soccage,  othervvife  called  Villenage:  But  lince  all 

Tenures, 


Tenures,  by  an  Aft  of  Parliament  made  in  the  twelfth  ^ear 
of  King  Charles  II.  are  adjudged  and  taken  to  be  turned 
into  Free  and  Common  Soccage. 

Soccager  ?  a  Tenant  who  holds  Lands  and  Tenements 

Sokeman  5  by  Soccage,  i.  e.  by  ploughing  their  Lords 
Land  with  their  own  Ploughs,  and  at  their  own  Charges. 

Sociable  ^  [ fociabilis ,  L.]  delighting  in  Company; 

Social  5  tit  for  Company  or  Converfation. 

So'ci  ableness  ^  [  focialitas,  L.]  a  focial  Temper,  Fitnefs 

So'cialness  ^  for  Converfation. 

Soci'ety  [  focietas,  L.]  an  Affemblage  or  Union  of  feve- 
ral  Perfons  in  the  fame  Place,  for  their  mutual  Afliilance,  Se¬ 
curity,  and  Intercif,  in  fome  Affair,  Concern,  Trade,  CSV. 
Company,  Fellowfhip. 

Society  [in  Commerce ]  a  Contraft  or  Agreement,  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  Perfons,  whereby  they  bind  themfelves 
together  for  a  certain  Time,  and  agree  to  fhare  equally  in 
the  Profits  and  Loffes  which  fhall  accrue  in  the  Affair,  for 
which  the  Copartnerfliip  is  contrafted. 

Royal  Society,  a  Society  of  Noble,  Learned,  and  In¬ 
genious  Men,  founded  by  King  Charles  II.  under  the  Name 
of  the  Prefident,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  for  the  Improvement  of  Natural  Knowledge,  viz. 
Mathematical,  Phyfiological,  Mechanical,  and  Chymical, 
whofe  Meeting  was  at  Grejham-College  in  Bijhopsgate-fireet. 

Soci'nian,  of, or  pertaining  to  Socinianifm. 

Soci'nianism,  the  Principles  and  Opinions  of  the  So- 
cinians,  who  take  their  Name  of  Faufius  Socinus,  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  Sienna,  who  was  a  ftanch  Antitrinitarian,  afferting 
that  Chrift  was  a  mere  Man,  and  had  no  Exiftence  before 
Mary,  and  deny’d  Original  Sin,  Grace,  Predeftination,  £gV. 

Sock  [  fdccus,  L.  joque,  F.]  a  Clothing  for  the  Feet. 

Socle?  [with  Architects]  a  flat  fquare  Member,  under 

Zocle_5  the  Bales  of  Pedeffals  of  Statues,  Vales,  &c. 
it  feitves  as  a  Foot  or  Stand. 

Socmen  [Soca/men,  Sax.~\  were,  in  the  Time  of  the 
Saxons,  a  Sort  of  Tenants  that  manur’d  and  till’d  the  inland 
or  peculiar  Demeans  to  their  Lord,  yielding  him  Work,  and 
no  Rent.  But  fince  the  Conqueft,  thofe  were  properly  Soc¬ 
men,  who  held  by  no  fervile  Tenure  ;  but  ufually  paid  their 
Rent  as  a  Soke  or  Sign  of  Freedom. 

Socket  [prob.  of  j ouch ette,  F.  a  Trunk  or  Stalk]  Part  of 
a  Candlefticlc;  alfo  a  Piece  of  Metal  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Pike, 
Halbert,  Socket,  (Ac. 

Sockets  [on  Shipboard ]  thofe  Holes,  into  which  the  Iron- 
Pins  of  the  Guns,  called  murdering  Pieces  and  Fowlers, 
are  let. 

Socna  [yocne,  or  /oca.  Sax.]  a  Privilege  or  Liberty, 
and  Franchiie.  See  Soke. 

Socome  [old  Law]  a  Cuftom  of  grinding  at  the  Lord’s 
Mill. 

Bond  Socome,  is  when  the  Tenants  are  bound  to  grind 
at  the  Lord’s  Mill. 

Love  Socome,  is  when  they  do  fo  freely,  for  Love  of  their 
Lord. 

Socratick  Pbilofopby,  thofe  DoftrineS  and  Opinions, 

’  with  regard  to  Morality  and  Religion,  maintained  and  taught 
by  Socrates.  See  Socrates,  in  Pr.  n. 

Son  [  terra foda,  Ital.  focr,  Du.]  a  fort  of  Turf,  or  the 
Superficies  oLa  heathy  Ground  pared  off. 

Soda'lity  \_fodalitas,  L.]  Fellowfhip,  Society. 

Sodalitious  foda! i  tins,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Socie¬ 
ty. 

So'dden  [of&eo’gan,  Sax.  ItPBen,  7 eut.]  leethed,  boiled. 

Sodom  Apples*  Apples  which  fome  Travellers  have  re¬ 
ported  to  grow  about  Sodom,  which  appear  fair  to  the  Eye; 
but  being  touched  they  immediately  crumble  away,  being  full 
of  Soot  and  Smoke. 

So'domite  [ fodomita ,  L.  fo  called  of  the  Sin  of  Sodom]  one 
who  commits  the  Sin  of  Sodomy,  a  Buggerer. 

Sodomi'tical  [fodomiticH?,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Sin  of  Sodomy. 

S.odomi'ticalness  [of fodomiticus,  L.]  Guiltinefs  of  So¬ 
domy. 

Sodomy  [  fodomia ,  L.]  the  Sin  of  the  Flcfh  againft  Na¬ 
ture,  fo  named  beeaufe  committed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
_  City  of  Sodom,  Buggery. 

Sofa,  a  fort  of  Alcove  much  ufed  in  AJia  ;  it  is  an  A- 
partment  of  State,  railed  from  about  half  a  Foot,  to  two 
Foot  higher  than  the  Floor,  and  furnifhed  with  rich  Carpets 
and  Cufhions,  where  honourable  Perfonages  are  entertained. 

Sofees  [aipong  the  Turks]  a  Seft  which  pafs  for  religious 
Puritans,  who  make  a  Praftice  of  reading  in  the  Streets  and 
publick  Places  ;  being  always  very  bufy  with  their  Beads, 
that  Knowledge  may  be  taken  of  their  counterfeit  Devotion  ; 
and  when  they  do  fpeak,  it  is  but  two  Words  at  molt,  as 


Alla  Ekbec,  i.  e.  God  is  great ;  or  ijlifie  Alla,  i.  e.  God 
defend  ;  or  at  molt  fubhawn  Alla,  i.  e.  God  is  pure. 

So'fit  ?  [in  Architect.]  the  Eaves  of  tbekCorona  of  the 

Sofi'to  5  Capital  of  a  Column,  alfo  aSJJlafond  or 
Cieling  formed  of  crofs  Beams,  or  flying  Cwjfcices,  the 
fquare  Compartments  or  Pannels  whereof  are  inncW’d  with 
Sculptures,  Painting,  or  Guilding. 

Soft  [foyt,  Sax.  ]  yielding  to  the  Touch;  alfo  weak  of 
Underftanding,  filly. 

To  Soften  [s0ytnian,  Sax.]  tomakefoft. 

So'ftness  [Soycuy’yye,  Sax.]  afoft  or  yielding  Quality ; 
alfo  Mildnefs  of  Temper. 

Softening  [with  Painters]  the  mixing  of  the  Colours 
with  a  Pencil  or  Brufh. 

So'ftish,  fomewhat  foft. 

Soft  Bodies  [with  Philojophers]  fuch  Bodies  which,  being 
preffed,  yield  to  the  Preffure  or  Stroke,  lofe  their  former 
Figure,  and  cannot  recover  it  again  ;  and  in  this  differ  from 
elaitick  Bodies,  which  by  their  own  natural  Power  do  reco¬ 
ver  their  former  Figure. 

Soho  !  \Hcus,  L.]  an  Interjeftion  of  calling  to  one  at  a 
Diftance,  as  much  as  to  fay,  flop,  or  flay,  or  come  hither. 

Soil  [  folum ,  L.]  Ground,  confidered  with  refpeft  to  its 
Quality  or  Situation  ;  a  Country. 

To  Soil  [prob.  of  fogliare,  Ital.  or  Jouiller,  F.]  to  dung, 
to  muck,  to  dirty,  to  foul. 

A  Soil,  a  Difh,  a  Strainer. 

To  So  il  Milk,  is  to  {train  or  cleanfe  it. 

To  Soil,  to  foul,  to  dirty,  to  take  off  the  Glofs ;  alfo  to 
muck  Land. 

To  take  Soil  [with  Hunters]  is  to  run  into  the  Waters,  as 
a  Deer  when  clofe  purfued. 

A  So'journ,  a  Sojourning,  a  Tarrying  or  Abiding  for  a 
Time.  Milton. 

To  So'journ  \_fejourner,  F.]  to  tarry,  ftay,  or  continue 
for  fome  Time  in  a  Place  ;  alfo  to  dwell,  abide,  or  live  a 
while  in  it. 

So  it  flit  comme  il  ejl  defire.  See.  [i.  e.  Let  it  be  done  as  it 
is  defined]  a  Form  of  Speech  ufed  when  the  King  gives  his 
Aflent  to  a  private  Bill  paffed  in  both  Houles  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  F. 

A  Soke  [focnea,  a  Privilege  of  Tenants,  who  in 

antient  Times  were  exculed  from  cuftomary  Impofitions ;  al¬ 
fo  the  Territory  wherein  the  chief  Lord  exercifed  his  Liber¬ 
ty  of  keeping  Courts  within  his  own  Territory  ;  alfo  a  Quit- 
rent  or  Payment  which  the  Tenants  made  to  their  Lord  in 
the  Quality  of  a  Sockman  or  Freeman. 

To  Soke  [focian,  to  iteep,  or  macerate  ;  alfo  to 

drain  or  empty  a  Perfon’s  Pockets. 

Soked  [of  &ocian,  Sax.]  thorough  wet,  drench’d,  (Ac.  in 
fome  Liquid. 

Soke -Reeve,  the  Rent-Gatherer  in  the  Lord’s  Soke. 

Sokemanry,  the  free  Tenure  or  holding  Land  by  Soccage. 

Soker,  a  hard  Drinker,  a  Toper. 

Sol  [the  Sun,  or  Apollo]  was  by  the  Antients  painted 
with  long,  curled,  yellow  Flair,  crowned  with  Laurel,  clad 
in  a  Purple  Robe,  on  a  Throne  of  Emeralds,  holding  in 
his  Hand  a  Silver  Bow. 

Sol  [with  Ch'jmifis]  is  Gold. 

Sol  [in  Herald.]  the  golden  Colour  in  the  Coats  of  So¬ 
vereign  Princes. 

Sol  [in  Mufick]  the  Name  of  one  of  the  Notes  in  the 
Gamut. 

Sol  [in  Hermetick  Pbilofopby]  Sulphur. 

Sol  [in  Blazonry]  by  thiole  that  blazon  by  Planets,  inftead 
of  Metals  and  Colours,  is  the  fame  as  Or,  the  Sun  being 
the  molt  glorious  of  all  the  Planets,  as  Gold  is  of  Metals. 

Sol,  or  Sou,  a  Shilling,  a  French  Coin  of  Copper,  mix’d 
with  Silver,  equal  to  1  z  Dcniers,  and  the  20th  Part  of  a 
Livre,  a  10th  Part  lefs  in  Value  than  the  Englijh  Penny. 

So'lace  \folatium,  L.]  Confolation,  Comfort,  Delight. 

To  So'lace  \_folari,  L.  folacier,  F.]  to  afford  Solace  or 
Comfort,  to  recreate  one’s  felf. 

To  So'lace  [among  Printers.]  If  an  Affront  is  given  from 
one  to  another,  an  Appeal  is  made  to  the  Majority,  whether 
it  may  be  taken  as  fuch ;  and  if  it  may,  he,  that  receiv’d  it, 
is  permitted  to  purchafe  a  Solace,  that  is,  to  fpend  Sixpence, 
(Ac.  that  the  other  may  be  compell’d  to  fpend  double  as 
much:  Verifying  the  old  Proverb,  He  puts  out  one  of  his 
own  Eyes,  to  put  out  both  of  his  Adverfary's. 

Solachs,  the  Foot-Guards  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  who 
attend  him  armed  with  Bows  and  Arrows,  to  the  Number 
of  300. 

Solae'us  [in  Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  which  helps  to  ftretch 
out  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

So- 


Solat.'dek,  a  Difcafe  in  Horfe.;. 

Solanum  [in  Botany]  the  Herb,  Nightfhade,  L. 

Solar  [. folaris ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Suh. 

Solar  Month  [in  Afi'ron. J  is  that  Time  in  which  the  Sun 
runs  over  one  twelfth  Part  of  the  Zodiack. 

Solar  Year  [  Ajlron.']  is  that  Spate  of  Time,  ■wherein 
the  Sun  returns  again  to  the  fanfo  Equinoftial  or  Solftitial 
Point,  which  is  always  365  Days,  i;  Hours,  and  49  Minutes. 

The  So'l  a  r  Syfiem  [with ,  Aft  ton.]  is  the  Order  and  Difpo- 
lition  of  the  feveral  eeleftial  Bodies  which  revolve  round  the 
Sun  as  the  Center  of  their  Motion,  viz.  the  Planets  and  the 
Comets. 

Sola'rium,  a  Sun-dial,  L. 

Sola'rium  [in  antinit  Writers ]  an  upper  Room  or  Garret. 

Sola'rium,  a  Place  railed  and  expofed  to  the  Sun,  where 
People  are  wont  to  walk  j  alfo  a  Terrace- Walk,  L. 

So'ldan,  a  Mahometan  Prince,  as  the  Soldan  of  Egypt. 

So'ldanella  [with  Botan.~\  Bind-weed,  L. 

So'lder  ^[rousiir?,  Du.~\  a  Compofnion  ufed  by  Plum- 

So'dder  £ mers,  Silver- Smiths,  and  other  Artificers  in 
Metals. 

To  So'lder  ?  [  fddare,  Ital.  of  fol'idure,  L  fiudet,  F.]  to 

To  So'dde Re  join  or  faften  together  with  Solderi 

So'ldier  [/Mat,  F.  prob.  of  folidus,  L.  a  Shilling,  the 
Lifting-Money]  one  who  ferves  the  King  in  his  Wars  for  a 
certain  Pay. 

So'ldie  ry  [la  foldatcfqttc,  F.)  the  whole  Body  of  Sol¬ 
diers  collectively. 

Sole  [Joins,  L.  feud,  F.}  only,  alone. 

Sole  of  the  Foot  [of  folea,.  a  Shoe,,  of  foltitn,  L.  the 
Ground}  the  Bottom  or  hollow  Part  of  the  Foot,  frOnt  the 
Heel  to  the  Toe. 

Sole  of  the  Foot  [in  Horfes]  is  as  it  were  a  Plate  of  Horn, 
which  encompafles  the  Flefli,  covering  the  whole  Bottom  of 

the  Foot,  L. 

Sole  Tenant  [i i»I«]  a  Man  or  Woman,-  who  holds 
Land  in  his  or  her  own  Right. 

So'lecism  [Jolerci/mus,  L.  of  <r»Ao/wa‘1ttof,  Gr.  a  Word 
derived  from  the  Soli,  a  People  of  Attic  a  in  Greece,  who 
being  tranfplanted  into  Cilicia  in  A  fin  quite  loft  the  Purity  of 
their  Mother- tongue,  infomuch  that  they  became  notable  for 
their  rude  Pronunciation  and  uncouth  Expreffion]  an  Impro¬ 
priety  of  Speechy  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar. 

So'lemn  [filemnis,  L.]>  celebrated  in  due  Order  of  fo'me 
dated  Time,  done  in  its  Formalities  ;  alfo  done  with  Reve¬ 
rence,  authentick. 

So'lemnnbss  [ folemnitas ,  L.  fol'emniti ,  F.]  a' ibleinrt  Qua¬ 
lity,  or  reverential  Performance  of  a  Thing, 

Sol e'mnit v  [  folemnitas,  L.]  a  folemn  A<£Vion,  the  Pomp 
of  celebrating  an  anniverfary  Feaft. 

Solemniza'tion,  a  Solemnizing,  L. 

To  So'lemN'I'Z-e  [jffkmniz.are,  L.]  to  do  or  fet  forth  after 
a  folemn  Manner,  to  celebrate,  ac  a  Marriage,  &c. 

So'len  [c®A»v,  Gr  ]  an-  hollow,  oblong,  cliirurgital 
Frame,  in  which  a  broken  Leg  or  Thigh  is  placed. 

So lae'us  [in  Anatl]  a  Mufcle  called-  alfo  Gaftromemius . 

So'l-fa-ing  [in  Singing]  the  naming  and  pronouncing 
the  feveral  Notes1  of  a  Song,  by  the  Syllables  fol,  fa,  la,  &c- 

So'lid  [folidia,  L.]  malfy,  hard,  ftrong,  firm;  alfo 
real,  fubftantial  ;  alfo  found,  lafting. 

Solid  [in  Phyfichs ]  is  a  Body,  whofe  minute  Parts  are 
connected  together,  (0  as  not  to  giverWay  or  Hip  from  each 
other,  upon  the  {mailed  Impreffion. 

Solid  Angle  [with  Geoniet.]  an  Angle  made  by  the' meet¬ 
ing  of  3  or  more  Planes,  and  thofe  joining  in  a  Point  like 
that  of  a  cut  Diamond. 

A- So  l.i  d.  or  folid  Body  [with  Mathemat .]  is  a  Body  that 
has  Length,  Breadth ;  and  Thicknefs,  whofe  Bounds  and  Li¬ 
mits  are  a  Superficies. 

Solid  Numbers  [in  Mathemat.]  are  fuch  as  arife  from  the 
Multiplication  of  a  plain  Number,  by  any  others  whatfoever. 
Thus,  18  is  a  Solid,,  made  by  6,  multiply’d  by  3. 

Solid  Problem  [in  Geomf]  is  fuc-h  an  one  as  cannot  be 
folved  Geometrically,  but  by  the  Interfedtion  of  a  Circle 
and  a  Conick:  Sedtion  ;  or  by  the  Interfedlion  ot  2  other  Co- 
nick  Sedtions  beftdes  the  Circle. 

Solida'go  [with:  Bit  aft]  the  Herb  Comfrey,  Confound, 
or  WalL-wort,  Z3'c. 

Sdlida'tion,  a -making  folid  or:  firm,  L. 

So'lidness  7  [  foliditas,  L.  folidite,  F.  ]  Maflivehefs, 

So'lidity  ^Soundnefs,  Firmncfs  ;  the  Oppoftte  to  Su- 
perficialnefs  ;  alfo  Soundnefs-of  Judgment,  ;  alfo  Gravity  in 
Behaviour. 

Soli'dity  [in  Arebitedll]  is:  apply’d  both  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Ground  whereon  the- Foundation  of  a  Build¬ 
ing  is  laid;  and  alfo  to- a  Mafiivc  of  Mafonry  of  a  great 
Thicknefs,  without  any  Cavity  in  it. 


Soli'dity  [in  Phyfichs J  is  a  Property  of  Matter  or  Body, 
whereby  it  excludes  every  other  Bodv  from  the  Place  itfdlf 

poftelfdSi 

Soli'dity,  is  alfo  a  Quality  of  a  natural  Body,  that  is 
oppofite  to  Fluidity,  which  cohfifts  in  the  Parts  of  Bodies 
being  interwoven  and  entangled  one  within  anotfier,  fo  that 
they  cannot  fpread  theitlfelves  feveral  Ways,  as  fiuid  Bodies 
do. 

.  Soli'dity  [in  Gcom .]  is  the  Quantity  of  Space  contained 
in  a  folid  Body,  called  alfo  the  folid  Content  and  Cube 
of  it. 

So'lido,  as  a  Bend  in  Solido,  i.  e.  a  Bond  or  Writing 
obligatory  for  the  Whole,  L. 

So'lids  [with  Gram.]  or  folid  Letters  are  thofe  which 
are  never  liquefied,  as  F,  and  alfo  J  and  Tare,  which  often 
becortie  Confotiants  when  they  are  fet  before  other  Vowels  in 
the  fame  Syllable,  as  in  Jupiter,  Voluntas. 

Regular  So'lids  [in  Gem. ]  are  fuch  as  are  terminated  by 
regular  and  equal  Planes,  as  the  Tetraedron,  Exaedroh,  03a- 
edron,  Dodecacdron,  and  Icofiedron . 

Irregular  So' lids  [in  Geom.]  are  all  fuch  as  do  not  come 
tinder  the  Definition  of  Regular  Solids,  as  the  Sphere,  Cy¬ 
linder,  Cone,  Parallelogram,  Prifm,  Pyramid,  Pardldo- 
piped.  Sec. 

So'li  ds  [with  Anatl]  are  all  the  continuous  and  continent 
Parts  ot  the  Body,  thus  ltiled,  in  oppofition  to  the  Fluids  or 
the  Parts  contained  therein. 

So'lidum,  the  whole,  the  full  and  whole,  L. 

Soljfi'dian,  one  who  holds  the  Principles  of  the  Solifdians. 

SoLifi'diakism  [of  joins  and  fides,  L.]  the  Doilrincs, 
lAc.  of  the  Solif  dial’s,  i.  e.  futh  who  hold  that  Faith  only, 
without  Works,  is  neceflary  to  Salvation. 

Soli'cenous  [fcligena,  L.]  begotten  of  the  Sun. 

Soli'loquy  [Joliloquitim,  L.]  a  Reafoning  or  Difeourfe 
which  a  Man  holds  by  himfelf. 

So'l  ipeoe  [folipes,  L.]  whole-footed. 

So'litariness,  Lonelinefs,  a  being  unfrequented  ;  a  fo- 
litary  Humour. 

So'litary  [folit arias.  L.  folifaire,  F.]  lonefome,  retired 
or  in  private,  remote  from  the  Company  or  Commerce  of 
others  of  the  lame  Species,  loving  to  be  alone. 

So'litary  Column,  a  Column  that  Hands'  alone  in  any 
publick  Place. 

So'l  1  tary -Worm,  a  Worm  in  the  Inteftines,  or  placed 
in  the  Pylorus,  which,  tho’  it  is' but  one,  extends  the  Length 
ol  the  Inteftines. 

SoiIitauri'lia  [among  the  Romans]  a  Sacrifice  of  a  Sow, 
Bull,  and  Sheep,  which  the  Cenfors  offered  once  every  five 
Years,  when  they  performed  the  Luftrum  or  numbered  and 
raxed  the  Citizens. 

So'litude  [folitudo,  L.J  a  Defart  or  uninhabited  Place ; 
alfo  a  retired  or  folitary  Life,  F. 

Sol  i'vagant  ?  [  folivagus,  L.  ]  wandering  alone,  foli- 

Soli'vagous  tary. 

To  Soi.li'cit  [  follicitare,  L.]  to  importune  or  prefs,  to 
move,  urge,  entice,  or  egg  on  ;  alfo  to  profecute  an  Affair, 
to  fellow  it  hard. 

Soll icit a'tIon,  ah  earheft  Entreaty  ;  an  Importuning 
or  Preffing  ;  alfo  a  Motion,  Inducement,  Inffance,  F.  of  L. 

Solli'citour  [follicitator,  L.J  one  who  follicites  a  Buft- 
nefs  for  another. 

SollFcitour  [in  Law]  one  employ’d  to  follow  and  take 
care  of  Suits-  depending  in  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity. 

Sol  l  Ferrous  [folllcitus,  L.]  full  of  Care  and  Fear, 
troubled  .or  much  concern’d  about  any  Matter. 

SoLLi'ciI'flusxEss,  Carefulnefs,  Anxioufnefs. 

Solli'citude  [follicitudo,  L.j  great  Care,  carking  Care, 
great  Trouble,  Anguifh,  or  Anxioufnefs  of  Mind. 

So'lo  [in  Mu.  Boohs ]  fignifies  fingly  or  alone.  It  is  fnri 
quently  uied  in  Pieces  of  Muiick  confiiting  of  feveral  Parts, 
when  one  Part  is  to  be  performed  alone,  as 

So'lo  fittuto,  i.  e.  The  Flute  alone. 

So'lo  viblinb,  i.  e.  The  Violin  alone. 

So'lo  [in  Mu.  Books]  is  alfo  a  Diftindlion  ufed  in  Sonata's 
for  one  Violin’,  or  one  Flute  and  a  Bafs,  ot-' 2  Violins  or 
Flutes  and  a  Bafs. 

Soloecofkanes  [Tohonieipctvns,  Gr.]  that  which  feemeth 
to  be  a  Solecifm  or  Impropriety  of  Speech,  and  is  not. 

Solo'mo ds  Seal,  an  Herb. 

S°LS  ISec  So(. 

Sous  5 

Solsti'ce  [J'olfiitium,  q.  fill’s  Jlatlo,  L.  the  Station  of 
the  Sun,  fo  called,  becaufe  he  then  appears  to  Hand  ftill]  is, 
with  Affronomers,  the  Time  when  the  Sun  is  in  one  of  the 
folrtitial  Points,  that  is,  when  he  is  at  his  greateft 
Diftance  from  the  Equator,  which  is  23  Degrees  and  an 
half.  7  P  JEfiival 


yEftivalK  c  ,  7  [in  Afrpn.]  in  the  Northern  Coun- 

Summer  LSTICE£  tries  is,  when  the  Sun  entering  the 
Tropick  ot  Cancer,  on  the  nth  of  June ,  makes  our  longeft 
Day  and  fhorteft  Night. 

HyemalS  c  >  7  [in  the  Norther-Countries']  is  when 

Winter \  LS  ricE  5  the  Sun  comes  to  the  Tropick  of  Ca¬ 
pricorn,  which  is  on  the  1 1  th  of  December,  and  makes  our 
ihorteft  Day  and  longeft  Night,  which  is  on  the  nth  of 
December  ;  For  under  the  Equator  there  is  no  Variation, 
but  a  continual  Equality  of  Days  and  Nights. 

Solsti'tia  l  [  folftitialis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Solftitial. 

Solstial  Points  [in  AJlron.]  are  thofe  Points  of  the 
Ecliptick,  wherein  the  Sun’s  Afcent  above  the  Ecliptick 
and  his  Defcent  below  it  are  terminated. 

So'lvable  \folubilis,  L.]  that  may  be  refolved  or  ex¬ 
plained  ;  alfo  that  is  able  to  pay. 

So'lvableness  [of  Jo Iv able,  F.]  Ability  to  pay. 

So'luble  [ folubilis ,  L.]  loofening,  or  apt  to  give  or  go 
to  Stool. 

So'luele -Tartar  [ Chymijlry ]  a  Kind  of  chymical  Salt, 
prepared  by  boiling  8  Ounces  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  4 
Ounces  ot  fixed  Salt  of  Tartar,  in  3  Pints  of  Water  in  an 
earthen  Vetfel  for  half  an  Hour,  fjfr.  which  being  cool’d, 
ftrain’d,  and  the  Mcilture  evaporated,  the  Salt  will  remain  at 
the  Bottom. 

Solubi'lity  \_folubilitas,  L.]  Locfenefs. 

To  Solve  [folvere,  L.]  to  relolve  or  decide. 

Solvency,  a  Paying  or  Capacity  of  paying  Debts,  &c. 

So'lvendo  effe  [in  Law]  fignifies  that  a  Perfon  hath 
wherewith  to  pay,  or  is  folvcnt. 

So'lvent  [  fotvens,  L.]  able  to  pay. 

So'lvent  [with  Chymifls]  any  Menftruum  or  corrofive 
Liquor  which  will  dilfolve  Bodies. 

So'lven  t  [in  Medicine]  the  fame  as  Diffolvent. 

Solu'tio  cbymica,  is  the  refolving  or  reducing  any  mixt 
Body  into  its  chymical  Principles,  Spirit,  Salt,  Sulphur, 
Earth  and  Water. 

Solutio  contimi  [in  Anat.  and  Surgery]  a  Solution  of 
the  Continuity,  or  a  Difeafe  common  to  the  folid  Parts  of 
the  Body,  wherein  their  natural  Cohefion  is  feparated. 

Solu'tio  n,  a  Loofening,  F.  of  L. 

Solu'tion  [of  Efuejlions]  is  the  explaining  or  anfwering 
them. 

Solution  [in PhyEcks]  the  Reduction  of  a  firm  Body 
into  a  fluid  State,  by  means  of  fome  Menftruum. 

Solution  [with  Mathemat.]  is  the  anfwering  any  Quef- 
tion,  or  the  Refolution  of  any  Problem. 

Solutione  feud  is  militis,  &c.  are  Writs  for  Knights  of 
the  Shire,  or  Burgefles  in  Parliament,  to  recover  their  Al¬ 
lowance,  if  it  be  deny’d. 

So'lutive  [ folutivus,  L.]  of  a  loofening  Quality,  as  a 
folutive  Medicine. 

Soma'tica  [of  Gr.  a  Body]  the  Science  of  Bodies. 

Soma'tical  \fomaticus,  L.  of  m/outT ws,  Gr.]  corporeal, 
bodily,  fubftantiai. 

Some  [pome,  &  jfume,  Sax.]  a  Part  of  the  Whole. 

So'methinc,?  [&om-’Sin£,  Sax.  Somhpaefc.  Sax.  with 

So'mewhat^  Metaphyjicians]  is  defin’d  to  be  the  fame 
as  Being,  as  is  to  be  proved  by  thefe  Axioms  which  follow  : 
If  it  be  impoflible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  have  E fence,  and 
not  to  have  EJfence,  at  the  fame  Time  ;  to  be  a  Thing,  and  not 
to  be  a  Phing  ;  to  be  fomething,  and  not  to  be  fome  thing-,  then 
EJfence,  Thing,  and  Something,  are  Words  fynonymous  to 
Being. 

Somewhere  [SomhJjaeji,  Sax.]  in  fome  Place. 

Somme'  [i11  Heraldry]  fignifies  in  French  Bla¬ 
zonry,  horned,  or  a  Stag’s  carrying  his  Horns  ; 
and,  when  there  are  lefs  than  thirteen  Branches  in 
them,  they  tell  the  Number  F.  See  the  Figure. 

Somnambuli,  an  Appellation  given  to  thofe  Perfons  who 
walk  in  their  Sleep,  L. 

Som ni'culous  \_fomniculofus,  L.]  drowfy,  fleepy. 

Somniculo's  ity,  Drowfinefs,  Sleepinefs. 

Somni'ferous  [  fomnfer ,  L.]  bringing  or  caufing  Sleep. 

Somni'fick  [of J'omnificus,  L.]  caufing  Sleep. 

Somni'fucous  [of  funinifugus,  L.]  driving  away  Sleep. 

So'mnolency  [fomnolentia,  L.]  Sleepinefs,  Drowfinefs. 

Somni'fera  [with  Phyftcians]  iuch  Medicines  as  caufe 
Sleep,  Opiates,  L. 

So'mnolency  [fomnolentia,  L.]  Drowfinefs,  Sleepinefs. 

Somnolentia  continua  [with  Phyjicians]  a  coultant  Drow¬ 
finefs  or  Inclination  to  Sleep,  L. 

Som  n  us  Sleep,  a  Straitening  of  the  Pores  of  the  Brain,  by 
which  means  the  outward  Scnfes  ceale  from  their  Opera¬ 
tions,  L. 


Some  while  [pom-ph]le  Sax.]  fometime,  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Son  [puna,  Sax.  fon,  Dan.]  a  relative  Term  apply’d  to 
a  Male  Child,  confidered  in  the  Relation  he  bears  to  his 
Parents. 

Son  a,  a  Sound,  Ital. 

Sona'ta,  a  Piece  or  Compofition  of  Mufick,  wholly  per¬ 
formed  by  Inftruments. 

So'nable  [fonabilis,  L.]  that  will  eafily  found. 

Sonchi'tes  [with  Botansjh]  the  greater  Kind  of  Hawk- 
weed,  L.  of  Gr. 

So'ncfios  [aby'x©',  Gr.]  Sow-thiftle. 

Song  [Son^,  Sax.]  a  Compofure  or  Verfe  to  be  fung. 

So'ngster  [Pan^ejie,  Sax.]  a  Singer  of  Songs. 

So'nna,  a  Book  of  Mahometan  Traditions,  wherein  all 
the  Orthodox  Mujfelmen  are  required  to  believe. 

So'nnet  [  fonnet ,  Ital.]  a  fhort  Song,  &c.  a  fort  of  Ita- 
lian  Poem  confifting  of  14  Verfes,  all  whofe  Rhymes  an- 
fwer  one  another,  the  8  firft  Verfes  being  all  in  2  Rhymes. 

Sono'rous  [fonorus,  L.]  founding,  making  a  loud  Noife. 

So'norousness,  Soundingnefs,  Loudnefs. 

So'nship  [Sunaphotoe,  Sax.]  the  Relation  of  a  Son. 

Soon  [Sona,  &7X.]  in  a  ftiort  Time  ;  alfo  early. 

Soop  f  [fupe,  F.  or  of  pup  of  pupan  or  pype,  Sax.]  a  fort 

Soup 3  of  Pottage  with  Flerbs,  Spice,  &c. 

Soot  [poote,  5Vj.*\]  Smoak  condenfed,  an  earthy,  volatile 
Matter,  arifing  with  the  Smoak  by  the  Aftion  of  Fire,  or 
condenfed  on  the  Sides  of  the  Chimney. 

To  Sooth  [^epo’gian,  &7X.]  to  flatter,  to  give  foft,  tender, 
or  agreeable  Words,  to  aflent  to. 

In  Sooth  ?  [of  jo’s,  Sax.  true]  indeed,  verily,  truly; 

For  Sooth  3  commonly  ufed  by  Way  of  Taunt. 

Soo  th;- ast  [So’fcyaytr,  Sax.]  true,  O. 

Soo'thfastness  [so’Spaptneppe,  Sax.]  Truth,  O. 

A  Soo'thsayer,  a  Diviner,  a  Foreteller  of  future  Events. 

Soo'thsayinc  [of  So^S,  true,  and  Sae£an,  Sax.  to  fay] 
divining. 

So'otiness  [of  Sootiftneppe,  Sax.]  the  being  footy. 

Soo'ty  [&ootfic£,  Sax.]  fmeared,  &c.  with  condenfed 
Smoak. 

A  Sop  [Joppa,  Ital.  fop  a,  Span,  fop  pc,  Du.  or  of  poppella. 
Sax  ]  Bread  foaked  in  Broth,  Dripping,  Drink,  Wine,  ifpe. 

To  Sop  [foppen,  Du,]  to  dip  into  or  foak  in  any  Liquid. 

Sope  [fape,  Sax.  faeoc,  Dan.  fapo,  L.]  a  Compofition  of 
Oil,  Pot-aihes,  Lime,  &c.  for  walhing  and  cleanfing  Linnen 
or  Woollen. 

To  Sope  [Papan,  S/ix  ]  to  daub  with  or  lay  on  Sope. 

Sope  -Wort,  an  Herb. 

Soph,  a  Term  ufed,  at  Cambridge,  for  a  Sophifter. 

Soph  1  [i.  e.  pure  and  holy]  the  Supreme  Monarch  or 
Emperor  of  Perfa. 

So'phia  chirurgorum  [with  Surgeons]  the  Herb  Flix-weed, 
good  for  Wounds  and  foul  Ulcers,  L. 

So'phism  [fophijma,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  captious,  fal¬ 

lacious  Reafoning  ;  an  Argument  falfe  at  Bottom,  and  inven¬ 
ted  only  to  amufe  and  embarrafs  the  Perfon  to  whom  it  is 
ufed. 

A  So'ph  ist  ?  [fiphifia,  L.  ovyirnf,  Gr.  ]  a  Perfon 

A  So'th  1  ster  3  who  frames  Sophifms,  that  is,  who  ufes 
fubtle  Arguments  to  deceive  thofe  he  would  perfuade  or 
convince. 

So phi'stical  [ovyisixof,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  So- 
phifm,  deceitful,  captious. 

Sophi'sticalness  [of  fophifticus,  L.  fophijlique,  F.  of 
cvp/sjjcof,  Gr.  ]  Captioufnefs,  Deceitfulnefs  ;  a  fophifticaj 
Quality. 

To  Sophisticate  [  fophijfiquer,  F.]  to  debafe,  corrupt, 
or  fpoil  Liquors,  by  mingling  fomething  of  a  bafer  Kind 
with  them. 

Sofhi'sticated  [ fophificatus,  L.]  adulterated;  it  is 
ufed  more  efpecially  of  Wines  and  chymical  Preparations, 
which  are  not  made  good  in  their  feveral  Kinds. 

Sophistication,  an  Adulteration,  Debafing,  or Falfifying. 

Sophistication  [in  A/chymy,  Chymijlry,  &c.]  is  the 
ufing  indireft  Means  of  whitening  Copper,  gilding  and 
giving  other  fuperficial  Tindlures,  or  augmenting  Metals  by 
divers  Mixtures  to  delude  Perfons  who  employ  them. 

So'phistrt  [ars  fophiftica ,  L.  fopbijliquerie,  F,  of 
fcil.  Tvp^rw,  Gr.]  an  Art  of  deceiving  by  fallaci¬ 
ous  and  glofly  Arguments  ;  it  is  always  occupied  either  in 
proving  or  endeavouring  to  prove  the  Truth  to  be  falfe,  or 
elfe  that  which  is  falfe  to  be  true,  by  ufing  fome  ambiguous 
Word,  or  by  not  well  applying  it  to  the  Purpofe. 

Sophroneste'res  [of  ahUQCpyifce,  I  come  to  my  right 
Mind,  G;-,]  the  Teeth  of  Witdom  or  Eye-Teeth,  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  don’t  come  till  Years  of  Difcrction. 


So'- 


So'piness  [of  SipicfcnerjTe.  &»*■]  a  beinS  dawbedwich 

Sopc. 

So'pited  [  fopitus ,  L  ]  laid  to  Sleep. 

So'pitive  [fopitivus,  L.]  caufing  Sleep. 

Sofo'ral  [  foporus ,  L.]  caufing  Sleep. 

Sopo'ral  Arteries  [in  Anat.]  the  Carotid  Arteries  fo  cal¬ 
led,  becaufe,  if  tied,  they  immediately  incline  the  Pcrfon 
to  Sleep. 

Sopora'tive,  caufing  Sleep. 

Soporiferous  [foporifer,  L.]  caufing  Sleep. 
Sopori'ferousness  a  Sleep-caufing  Quality. 

Sopo'rous,  [  foporoits,  L]  fleepy. 

So'pped  [foppa,  Ital.  a  Sop  iupprn ,  Du.  to  fop]  Bread 
{baked  in  Dripping,  Wine,  Ale,  &c. 

So'py  [Sapicfc,  Saar.]  fmeared  with  Sope. 

Sorbi'le  [ Jorbilis ,  L.]  that  maybe,  or  is  eafy  to  be 

fupped. 

Sorb -Apple  [fork,  F.]  the  Service-berry. 

Sorbi'tion,  a  Supping  or  Drinking,  L. 

So'rbus  [with  Botanifls  ]  the  Sorb,  Service-tree,  or 

Quicken-tree,  L. 

So'rbonist,  a  Divine  belonging  to  the  College  of  Sor¬ 
bonne  in  Paris. 

So'rbonne  [fo  named  from  the  Village  of  Sorbonne  near 
Paris ]  a  Corporation  or  Society  of  Doftors  of  Divinity  in 
that  Univerfity,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Sorbonne ,  Confelfor  to 
Lewis  IX.  or  Saint  Lewis. 

So'rbonnique,  an  Aft  of  Divinity,  fo  named  becaufe  it 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  F. 

Sorbs  [fori a,  L.]  the  Berries  of  the  Service-tree. 
So'rcerer  [  [order,  F.]  one  who  ules  Witchcraft,  a 
Wizard,  a  Magician,  an  Inchanter. 

So'rceress  [  fordere,  F.]  a  Witch  or  Hag. 
oo'rcery  [  forcellerie,  F.]  Witchcraft,  Enchantment,  or 
Divination,  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Devil. 

Sorde't  \[fourdine,  F.  ]  a  fmall  Pipe  put  into  the 
Sorlu'ne  5  Mouth  of  a  Trumpet,  to  make  it  found 

lower  or  fhriller.  '  ..  . 

So'rdid  [fordidus,  L.]  foul,  filthy;  alfo  bafe  ;  alio  mg- 

gardly ;  alfo  pitiful,  paltry.  r  ,  £  . 

So'rdidness  [of fordes,  L.]  Filthinefs,  Bafenefs,  &e. 

Sore  [faer,  Dan.  y^^,  Sax.]  m  Ulcer  or  Wound  that 

is  raw  and  painful.  , 

Sore  [YVsn,  Sax.]  forely  ;  alfo  great,  vehement,  much. 
Sop.e,  the  young  one  of  the  Buck’s  Breed  in  the  .ourth 

So'rel,  the  young  one  of  the  Buck’s  Breed  in  the 

third  Year.  ,  , 

So'rel  [rupe.  Sax.  Sour]  a  Sallet-herb. 

So'reness  [  yaejweyye  ]  Greatnefs,  \  chemence  ,  alio 

Painfulnefs.  „  „  r  Tjr  , 

Sore  -Age  [in  Falconry]  tne  firft  Year  of  an  Hawk. 

Sore -Hawk  [with  Falconers]  an  Hawk  is  fo  called  from 
the  firft  taking  her  from  her  Eyrie,  till  lhc  has  mew  d  or  caft 

her  Feathers.  .  .  TT  in, 

So'ring  '[with  Hunters]  the  Footing  of  a  Hare  when  me 

is  in  the  open  Field. 

Sori'tes  [fl-aiflT Gr.J  if  an  Argument  or  imperfedl 
Svllogifm,  which  confills  of  divers  Propofitions.  heaped  up 
together,  in  which  the  Predicate  of  the  former  is  ft.ll  made 
the  Subjeft  of  the  latter,  till,  m  Conclufion,  the  laft  Predi¬ 
cate  is  attributed  to  the  firft  Subjeft;  as  that  of  Thenuftocles, 
that  his  little  Son  commanded  the  whole  W  orld.  Thus  my 
Son  commands  his  Mother  ;  h.s  Mother  me  ;  I  tne  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  the  Athenians  the  Greeks ;  Greece,  Europe-,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  the  whole  World.  ,  .  ltL 

Soro'rocide  [fororicida  of  yW  and  cceaes,  L.]  the  k.llin0 

of  a  Sifter,  or  one  who  kills  his  Sifter. 

So'rr age,  the  Blades  of  green  Corn,  as  V  heat,  Bade), 

c«  [with  rmimi  any  Difafe  «  Sore  that  hap- 
pens  to  Horfes  ;  as  a  Frafture,  Ulcer,  V  ound,  &c. 

/""•  fo  •  ** 

^SoWv  S«  ]anUne,r,ne6of  Mind  upon 

the  Confident  ion  of  fome  Good  loft  ;  or  the  Senfe  or  Ap 
prehenfion  of  an  Evil  prelent,  or  in  Expectation. 

To  So' r  ROW  [pPSian,  Sax.]  to  be  uneaiy  m  M  nd,  or 
to  grieve  on  Account  of  the  Senfe  of  fome  Good  loft,  or 
fome  Evil  either  prefent,  or  to  be _,e*P,  ^ f  Affl-Avm 
So'RROWFtn.  [pJ«fcM  Sax.]  full  of„Grl ^  °,r  ^  fsor" 
So'rr ow fulness  [p-jv'gjculn,  yp,  Sax.]  Fulnefs  of 

row.  Grief  of  Heart.  .  ...  , 

So'rry  [rap;S.  Sax.]  who  grieves  or  is  troubled,  much 

concerned  j  aho  of  little  Value,  paltry,  or  piti  u  . 


So'rry  ness  [of  ya  nijjneJTe,  Say.]  Paltrinefs,  Mcannefs, 
Lownefs  of  Value. 

Sors,  Lot,  Chance,  Hazard,  L. 

Sors  [oldRcc.]  the  principal  Money  lent  upon  Ufury,  di- 
ftindf  from  the  Intereft,  L. 

Sort  [forte,  Ital.  fors,  L.]  a  Kind,  Manner,  Way,  Fa- 
fhion,  F- 

Sort  of  Balances,  four  Dozen  in  Number. 

To  Sort  [fortiri,  L.]  to  difpofe  Things  into  their  pro¬ 
per  ClafTes. 

Sortile'gk  [fortilegium,  L.]  a  Soothfaying  or  Divina¬ 
tion  by  Lots  ;  alfo  an  Electing  by  cafting  of  Lots. 

So'rting  Kerfeys,  a  fort  of  Clothes. 

So'rtes  Lots,  a  Method  of  deciding  dubious  Cafes,  where 
there  appears  no  Ground  for  a  Preference,  by  the  referring 
the  Things  to  the  Conduit  of  Chance,  as  in  drawing  of 
Tickets  or  Lots,  cafting  of  Dice,  &c. 

So'rus  accipiter  [ant.  Deeds]  a  Sore-Hawk. 

So'ry,  a  Kind  of  Mineral,  a  fort  of  Vitriol  made  of 
Chalcitis  or  Cadmia. 

Sospi'ro  [in  Mufick  Books]  a  fmall  Character  called  a 
Reft,  Itaf 

Sot  [Sofet,  Sax  ■  which  fome  derive  of  acurQr,  Gr.j  a 
Perfon  who  is  void  of,  or  of  dull  Wit  and  Senfe  ;  a  blockifh 
ftupid  Perfon  ;  alfo  a  Drunkard,  Sleepy-headednefs,  Stupi¬ 
dity,  Dulnefj,  Drunkennefs. 

So'ttish  [yotti^,  Sdiar.]  dull,  ftupid,  drunken,  &c. 
So'ttishnes  [roTti'gyyrre,  Sax.]  Sleepy-headednefs, 

Supidhy.  c 

Sostenu'to  [in  Mu.  Books]  intimates  that  the  Sound  of 
a  Note  is  to  be  held  out  firmly  in  an  equal  and  fteddy  Man¬ 
ner,  Ital.  ^ 

Sote'ria  [with  the  Remans]  Sacrifices  for  Health;  Games 
and  Solemnities  obferved  by  the  People  for  the  Health  and 
Prcfervation  of  the  Emperor.  _  ,fl. 

So'thale,  an  Entertainment  antiently  made  by  Bailiffs 
to  thofc  of  their  Hundred  for  Gain.  t 

Souce  [I’outC,  Du.  falfum,  L.]  a  fort  of  Pickle  foi  Hogs- 

Flefh,  &c. 

To  Souce,  to  put  into  Pickle. 

A  So'vereign,  a  Monarch,  an  Emperor,  King,  or 
Prince,  who  has  Sovereign  Command. 

So'vereign  [fouveraine,  F.  ]  abfolute,  chief,  fupreme  , 
alfo  excellent  in  its  Kind,  efficacious,  as  a  Sovereign  Remedy. 

So'veraicn,  a  Piece  of  Gold-Coin,  current  at  22s.  and 
6  d  which  in  the  4th  Year  of  King  Edward  VI.  was  coined 
at  2as.  a  Piece,  and  in  6th  Year  of  Edward  VI.  at  30s. 
and  in  the  1  ft  Year  of  King  VIII.  (when  by  Inden¬ 

ture  of  the  Mint,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  of  the  old 
Standard,)  was  to  be  coined  at  24  Soveraigns.  _ 

So' v e  r El g n n ESS  ?  [  [ouverainetf,  F.]  Sovereignty,  the 
Sovereignty  £the  State  or  Quality  of  a  Sovereign 

Prince. 

Sought  [of  yaccan,  to  feek]  fearched  after. 

Soul  [yapul,  Sax.]  of  Man,  is  a  Being  created  of  no¬ 
thing,  incorporeal,  and  more  excellent  than  Elemental  and 
Ethereal  Bodies.  As  to  its  Refidence  m  the  Body  fome 
hold  that  fhe  is  in  all  the  Body,  and  wholly  m  every  Part  of 
it  Others  affign  her  Refidence  in  the  Brain  ;  the  Philofo- 
phers  and  Divines  in  the  Heart.  Ariftotle Muppofes  a  Male 
Body  to  receive  its  Soul  the  y2d  Day  after  Conception,  and 
a  Female  the  19th.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  be  infufed  with 
the  Semen  itfelf.  Des  Charles  is  of  Opinion  it  is  mfus  d 
when  it  is  furniffied  with  all  its  Organs,  that  is,  after  the 
Formation  of  the  Belly,  Heart,  Brain,  &c.  which  Anato- 

mifts  fay  is  about  the  4  th  Month.  ... 

The  Soul  was  by  the  Antients  painted  in  white  Gar¬ 
ments,  branched  with  Gold  and  Pearl,  and  crowned  with  a 

GSL°/ Soul?  a  divine  Subftance  infufed  by  the  Breath 
of  God.  This  is  the  Principle  of  Reafon  and  Undemand¬ 
ing,  or  that  in  us  which  thinks  and  underflands. 

Irrational  Soul,  is  the  fenfitive  Soul,  and  which  Man 
has  in  common  with  Brutes,  and  which  is  formed  out  of 
the  four  Elements :  This  is  the  Principle  of  Life. 

Vegetative  Soul,  is  that  which  a  Man  has  ln  c0™1?0 
with  Plants :  This  is  the  Principle  of  Growth,  Nutrition, 

“LI'S? Money  antiently  paid  .0  ,  Pried  a.  the  open- 

l-jp-j-k./,  Sax.  ]  dead,  without  Life,  alfo 

d'sou' wit  [  6ajtd..rce»»,  S".]  a  Legacy  an tiently  be- 
mieath'd  by  onr  Ancedors  to  the  P»in.-Pne« :  «  then 

Death  inllead  of  any  Tithes  that  might  be  forgotten^ 

D1oV  m“  1  cJ„  Cate,  antiently  given  .0  the  Pooron 


All- Saints- Day. 


SouNpp'un'Oj  Sqp.  and  Dan.  Janus ,  L.]  intire,  vvhple ; 
alto  folid  ;  alfo  dilcreet ;  alfo  right,  true. 

Sound  [in  Mufick ]  the  Quality  and  Diftindion  of  the 
feveral  Agitations  of  the  Air,  confidered  as  their  Difpofition, 
Meafure,  &c.  may  make  Mufick. 

The  Sound,  th.e  Speights  of  the  Baltick- Sea,  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden ;  fo  called  by  Way  of  Emineney,  as 
being  the  largeft  and  molt  remarkable  of  any  others. 

A  Soy  n  d  [in  Geography]  a  Streighf  or  Inlet  of  the  Sea, 
between  2  Capes  or  head  Lands,  where  there  is  no  Paflage 
through. 

Do  Sound  {finder,  F.j  to  try  the  Depth  of  the  Waters  of 
the  Sea,  River,  or  any  deep  Water  ;  alfo  to  pump  or  fift  a 
Perfon.  f 

Do  Sound  {fonarc,  L.  fonner,  F.J  to  make  or  yield  a  Sound 
or  Noife. 

P  Sound  a  Ship's  Pump,  is  to  put  down  a  fmall  Line 
with  a  Bullet  or  fame  weighty  Thing  at  the  End,  to  try 
what  Depth  of  Water  there  is  in  the  Pump. 

Sound  [fin,  F.  /onus,  L.j  is  a  tremulous  and  waving 
Mptjpn  of  the  Air,  which,  being  whirled  into  certain  Cir¬ 
cles,  is  moll  fwiftly  Waved  this  Way  and  that  Way. 

Sound  [by  Naturalifts]  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the 
iubtiler  and  more  etherial  Parts  of  the  Air,  being  formed 
and  modified  into  a  great  many  fmaller  Maffes  or  Contex¬ 
tures  exadly  firmlar  in  Figure  ;  which  Contextures  are  made 
by  the  Collifion  and  peculiar  Motion  of  the  fonorous  Body 
apd,  flying  off  from  it,  are  diffufed  all  around  in  the  Medium’ 
and  do  affed  the  Organ  of  our  Ear  in  one  and  the  fame 
Manner. 

Jt  appears  alfo,  that  Sound  is  not  produced  in  the  Air,  fo 
much  by  the  Swiftnefs,  as. by  the  frequent  Repercuffions’and 
reciprocal,  Shqkmgs  of  the  fonorous  £ody. 

Sir  Ifiac  Newton  demonilrates  that  Sounds  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  Propagation  of  the  Pulfe  of  the  Air,  becaufe  they 
arife  [rom  the  tremulous  Motion  of  Bodies.  Which  ( fays 
he)  is  confirmed  by  thofe  great  Tremors,  that  ftrong  and 
grave  Sounds  excite  in  the  Bodies  that  are  round  about  as 
the  Ringing  of  Bells,  Noife  of  Cannon,  and  the  like 
He  alio  found  by  Experiment,  that  a  Sound  moves  06S 
Engltjb  -beet  in  a  Second  ol  Dime,  which  Second  is  but  the  60th 
Part  of  a  Minute. 

Merfennus  computes  that  the  Diameter  of  the  Sphere  of  a 
Sound,  heard  againft  the  Wind,  is  near  a  third  Part  lefs,  than 
when  it  comes  with  the  Wind.  And  yet  there  is  one  Phe¬ 
nomenon  of  Sounds  that  is  really  wonderful,  that  all  Sounds, 
great  or  fmall,  with  the  Wind  or  againft  it,  from  the  fame 
Diltanpe,  corqe  to  the  Ear  a,t  the  lime  Time 

The  following  Properties  of  Sound  have'  been  obferv’d, 
in  which  there  is  a  near  Relation  to  LVht, 

1.  As  Light .acquaints  the  Eye  with '  Figures,  &e.  f0 
Sound  informs  the  Ear. 

2.  As  Light  vanifhes  upon  the  Removal  of  a  radiating 

Body,  fo  Sound  penfiie&as  fQop  as  the  Undulation  of  the  At 
ceales. 

drowm  aaiSCater  Li§ht  ^  fo  3  Sreater  Sound. 

_  4.  As  too  great  and  bright  a  Light  is  offenfivc  to  the  Eye 
fo.  too, great,  loud,  or  fhrill  a  Sound  is  offenfive  to  the- 
iiar.. 

,  5c  S°l'nd  moves  fenfibly  from  Plape  to  Place,  as  Light 
does,  but  nothing  near  fo  fwift.  • 

•6.  Sound  is  refleted [from  all  hard  Bodies,  as  Light  is. 

1  he  Reverend  Mr.  Denham  by  Obfervations  and  Experi- 

anCHoun°n  CS  '  ^  aW  7^o  Miles  in 

of 

**  fw 

Sou  NDtNG  [m^.J  the.  trying  bf  the  Depth  of  the 
MteArdfa  ^  ^  °f  h’  bf  *  Li”  «•  Of 

Soup  [fuppp ,Jfm.  yype,  Sax.]  ftrong  Broth. 

Sour  [fur,  C.  Br.  yujt,  Sax.]  ftiarp  or  acid,  in  Tafte  ; 
alfo  crabbed  in  Looks  or  Lemper. 

5  S°-U.R  Lruji'Sfn,  Sax-]  to  grow  four,  acid,  or  ffarp  in 


Tafte. 

Do  l°lR  r  FerJ°\  iS  t0rd°  him  a  DifP1^T  or  Injury. 
4=«£  HZ  to.]  rente 

Source,  the  Spring-Head  of  a  River;  the  Place  From 

4  a  Thi'i1;3/"9  and  fl0'V?  ,  alf0  thC 


So'urly  ?[of  Jhtrr ,Brit.  yu^Sax.]  crabbedly  in 
Sowrly  i  Tafte  or  Looks.  } 

Sou'rness  ?  [rujinerr,  Sax.]  Crabbednefs  in  Tafte 

Sow  R  NESS  fisc.  * 

Sous,  a  French  Penny,  F. 

Sous  EE  [in  Cookery]  a  Jelly  made  of  Hog’s  Ears  and 
Feet,  fliced  and  ftew’d  in  Vinegar  and^Sugar. 

So'used,  marinated  or  kept  in  a  fort  of  Pickle;  alfo 
plunged  in  Water.  u 

Gouste'nu  [in  Heraldry]  is  at  it  were  Imported  by  a 
fmall  Part  of  the  Efcutchcon,  beneath  it,  of  a 
lwiiihniiiiH»wgur4  different  Colour  or  Metal  from  the  Chief  and 
'  reaching  as  the  Chief  does  from  Side  to’ Side 
being,  as  it  were,  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Chief  of 

another  Colour,  and  fupporting  the  Chief,  as  in 

the  Klcutcheon. 

Soutace  [pldRec.]  a  Tax  of  40  Shillings  antiently  laid 
on  every  Knight’s  Fee  ;  alfo  coarfe  Cloth  for  bagging  of 
Hops,  £sV.  ^  6 

South  [Ed’S,  Sax.]  that  Part  oppofite  to  the  North 
So u t h -JNind  [Tu’SpinB,  Sax.]  that  Wind  which  blows 
from  the  South. 

Sou'thermness  [Fu’Sejinc/Te,  Sax.]  the  being  on  or 
toward  the  South.  0 

Southerly?  [  yu’Sejine,  Sax.]  toward  or  of  the 

Sou  thern  3  South. 

Sou'thern-J/W,  a  Plant. 

Sow  [^uSu>  Sax.  fits,  L.  Gr.]  a  female  Swine ;  alfo 
a  Kind  of  Infed. 

A  Sow,  a  great  Tub  with  2  Ears. 

Sow  [with  Miners]  a  great  Lump  of  melted  Lead  or 

Iron. 

Do  Sow  [  T'.pcn,  i’jA".]  to  low  Corn,  Ac 

Do  Sow  I  {fere,  L.]  to  work  or  join  Things  or  Pieces  of 

Do  S-w  CUotn  together,  for  Garments,  with  a  Needle, 

I  bread,  Silk.,  ifc. 

Sow-Bread ,  an  Herb  which  S  wine  defire  to  eat. 

So  w  -  Back'd-  Horfes,  are  fuch  as  have  ftrait  Ribs,  but  good 

Sow -Dhiflle,  an  Herb. 

Sows,e'grove  [in  Wales]  a  Name  given  to  the  Month 
of  t  ed  r it  ary. 

Sow n  e  [of  fouvenu,  F.  i.e.  remember’d]  leviable  or  that 
inay  be  colluded.;  as  they  lay  in  the  Exchequer,  fuch  Eftreats, 
as  the  Sheriff  by  his  Induftry  cannot  get,  are  E fir  cats  that 

Jowne  not. 

Soyl  [/alum,  L.]  Earth,  Ground,  Mould,  Dung 
Do  Soyl  [prob.  of  fouilter,  F.]  to  foul.  . 

,  S"ACf  [  jpatium,  L.j  Diftance  either  of  Time  or  Place, 
the  Modes  of  which  are  Capacity,  Extenfion,  or  Duration. 

Space,  if  it  be  confidered  barely  in  Length,  between  anyr 
2  Beings,  is  the  fame  Idea  that  we  have  of  Difiance-.  But  if  it 
be  confidered  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Dhicknefs,  it  is  proper- 
ly  call  d  Capacity.  Ir  it  be  confidered  between  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  Matter,  which  fills  the  Capacity  of  Space,  with  fomq- 

thmg  that  is  fchd ,  tangible,  and  moveable,  if  is  called  Exten- 
lion. 

Space  [i ti.Phyfic.kf]  is  Diftance  confidered)  every  Way 
whether  mere,  be  in  n  any  folid  Matter,  or  not,  and  is  eithS 
Aajolute  Space,  is  that  confidered  in  its  own  Nature, 
Withput  Regard  to  any  Thing  external ;  which  always  remain- 
the  fame,,  and  is  infinite,  and  immoveable. 

Relative  Space,  is  that  moveable  Dimenfion  or  Meafure- 
of  Abjohite,  Space,  which  our  Senfes  define  by  the  Pofitions 
of  the  Body  within  it. 

tSp,AIf,  t>n  G'eoh.]  is  the  Area  of  any  Figure,  or  that 
which  fids-  the  Intervals  or  Defiances  between  the  Lines  that 
terminate  it." 

Space  [in  Mxchanicksf]  is. the  Line  which  a  moveable  Body, 
confidered  as  a  Pomt  is  conceived  to  deferibe  by  its  Mbtion. 

Spacious  [Jpattojus,  L.]  that  is  of  a  large  Extent  or 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  Ground,;  broad,  wide. 

•  Spa  cious ness  [of  fpatioj'us,  L.  fpatieux,  F.J  Largeneft 
in  Extent,  Breadth,  or  Widenefs,  Ac.  J  ® 

trP^h  Sax.  fpatba,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  Sho- 

ael  toi  digging  the  Ground  ;  alio  a  Figure  on  Cards. 

^Spadt  [jpado,  L.]  one  who  is  gelded,  either  Man  or 

Cutting- Spade,  a  Tool  for  Hay-Reeks,  &c, 

>  7  [Skinner  dcrives  if  of  efpav.e,  F-]  a  Deer  of 

■f  Spay'ad5  3  Years  of  Ag?> 

Spa  hit rs  [in  tfie  Mines  in  Gornwal]  Labourers  who  dig. 
Spacmui-ae \{fpagiricus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining, to  Chy- 
Spacji^rjck.  3  mills  or  Chymilby. 

Spaci'iuck  Art  [fpagiriea  ars,  of  ctA.v  and  ajtiW 
Gr,  to  extrad  and  to  colled]  the  Art  of  Chymiftry,.  which 

teachc* 


teaches  how  to  feparate  and  extra#  the  purer  Parts  and 
Sobftances  of  mixed  Bodies. 

Spagi'rist  [ fphagirus ,  L.]one  who  profeffes  or  pra&ifes 

Chymiflry. 

Spa  hi,  a  Turkifh  Hcrfeman  compleatly  armed. 

Spalls  [of  fpelrpn,  Text,  to  cleave]  Chips  of  Wood. 
Spalt ?  a  white,  fcaly,  fhining  Stone,  frequently  ufed  to 
Spelt  5  promote  the  Fufton  of  Metals. 

To  Span  [Lpannan,  to  meafure  with  the  Hand. 

A  Stan  [ypan,  Sax.  fpanna,  Ital.  efpan,  F.]  a  Meafure 
containing  9  Inches  or  3  Handfuls. 

Span  new,  very  new,  that  has  never  been  ufed  or  worn 
Before. 

Spa'ngled  [of  fpanj,  Teut.]  fet  off  or  adorned  with 
fmall  round  Pieces  of  Silver  or  Gold. 

Spa'ncles  [prob.  of  fpang,  Teut.]  a  fmall,  round, 
thin.  Piece  of  Gold  or  Silver. 

Spa'nclinc,  glittering,  Milton. 

Spani'el  [cants  Hifpanicus,  L.  un  Efpagneul,  F.]  a  fort  of 
Hunting-Dog. 

Spa'nish,  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Country  of  Spain. 
Spa'nish-F/w.  See  Cantbarides. 

Spa'nish -Toothpick,  an  Herb. 

Spa'nish -Wool,  red  Wool  coloured  in  Spain,  to  paint  the 
Face. 

To  Spank  [of  J"pan,  Saar.]  to  flap  with  the  open  Hand. 
Spa'nking  [q.  of  jrpannan,  Sax.]  large,  broad,  ftrong, 
(Ac.  alfo  fine,  fpruce,  jolly. 

Spa'nner,  the  Lock  of  a  Carbine  or  Fufee. 

^Spar  [(parr,  Teut.~\  a  Bar  of  Wood;  alfo  Mufcovy- 
Glafs. 

To  Spar  [ypajijian,  Sax.~\  to  fhut  as  a  Door,  £f fc. 

Spar  [with  Miners’]  a  Stone  found  in  Lead-Mines,  re- 
fembling  Gems. 

Spa'rables  [prob.  of  jfpajijian,  Sax.  to  faften.  Tho’ 
Dr.  Th.  H.  fuppofes  of  Sparrow’s  Bills]  fmall  Nails  for  Shoes. 

Spa'radrap  [in  Pharmacy]  an  antient  Name  for  a  Sear- 
Cloth,  or  a  Cloth  fmear’d  on  each  Side,  with  a  Kind  of 
Ointment. 

Spa'ragus.  See  AJparagus. 

To  Spare  [jrpnjiian,  Sax.  parcere,  L.]  to  fave,  to  hus¬ 
band  well,  to  favour ;  to  forgive,  to  pardon. 

Spare-Dcc^,  the  innermoft  Deck,  in  fome  great  Ships,  it 
is  called  the  Orlop. 

Spare  thin,  lean,  that  is  fpared,  or  is  over  and  above 
•what  is  fufficient. 

To  Spare  a  Game-Cock,  is  to  breathe  him  to  embolden  him 

to  fight. 

Spa'reness,  Thinnefs,  Leannefs. 

Spa'rc  a'nion  [Maf ylvtov,  Gr.]  Sedge  or  Sword-Grafs,  L. 
Spa'rincness  [epargne,  F.  prob.  of  ypaejuan.  Sax.  to 
fpare]  Parcimony. 

6parga'nosis  [anrctqyivacnf  of  to  fwell,  Gr.] 

an  immoderate  Extenfion  of  the  Breatt  cauled  by  too  great 
Abundance  of  Milk. 

Sparcefa'ction,  a  Sprinkling,  L. 

Spa'ring  ?  [with  Cockers]  the  Fighting  of  a  Cock  with 
Sfa'rring  5  another  to  breathe  him. 

Spar-hawk  [ypajvhayoc,  Sax.]  a  Kind  of  fliort-winged 
Hawk. 

Spark  [ypasjic,  Sax  ]  a  fmall  Atom  of  Fire  ;  alfo  a 
fprightly  Youth. 

Spa'rkish  [ypaejicic£,  &?.r.]  gallant,  gay,  (Ac. 
Spa'rkishness,  Gaity,  Briskncfs,  Sprucenefs,  &c. 

To  Spa'rkle  [prob.  of  yptejac,  Sax.]  to  call  forth  Sparks 
of  F  ire  ;  alfo  to  knit  in  a  Glals  and  fend  up  fmall  Bubbles, 
&c.  alfo  to  glance  with  the  brilliant  Part  of  the  Eye. 

Spa'rxling  [of  Spajtclun^,  Sax.]  calling  out  Sparks  of 
Fire,  brilliant  as  Diamonds,  &c. 

Spa'rrow  [Spscjiya,  &w.]  a  Bird. 

A  Sparrow  [Hieroglyph.]  reprefents  an  happy  Increafe  of 

the  Year. 

Spa khow -Grafs.  See  AJparagus. 

Sparrow  - Haw k  [  ypeaJL  hajeoc.  Sax.  ]  a  Kind  of 
Hawk. 

Spars,  the  Spokes  of  a  Spinning-Wheel. 

Spasm.  See  Spafmus. 

Spasma'tick  [fpafmaticus,  L.]  afflifled  with  the  Cramp. 
Spasma'tickness,  the  being  troubled  with  the  Cramp. 
Spasmo'dica  [of  <T/ntay2f,  and  oJ\jvvt  i •  e.  Grief  or 
Pain]  fpafmodiek  Medicines  againft  the  Cramp  and  Convul- 
fions. 

Spasmologi'a  [of  o’nztffMi,  and  Koyo<,  a  Word]  a 
Difcourfe  or  Treatileof  Cramps  and  Convullions. 

Spa'smus  [fforeta ,  Gr  ]  the  Cramp,  a  Difeafe,  the 
flirinking  up  the  Sinews. 


Cynicus  Spa'smus,  the  Dog-Cramp,  L. 

Spat  the  Spawn  of  Oifters;  alfo  a  fort  of  mineral  Stone. 
Spa'tae  placitum  [old  /?«■.]  Pleas  of  the  Sword  or  a 
Court-Marfhal,  for  the  Execution  of  Juflice  upon  military 
Offenders. 

Spa'tha  [<rnroH5n,  Gr.]  an  Apothecary’s  Inllrument  for 
taking  up  Salves,  &c. 

Spa'thu  l  a  7  [in  Pharmacy]  a  Spattle  or  Slice,  an  Inflru- 
^  Spa'tula  5  tnent  for  fpreading  Salves,  Planters,  bfc- 
alfo  ufed  by  Confectioners,  &c.  for  other  Ufes. 

Spa'cious*  ^ [fpAtiofus,  L.]  large,  wide. 

Spa'tiousness  [  fpatiofttas ,  L.]  Amplenefs. 

Spa'tlin c-Poppy,  a  Flower. 

To  Spa'tter  [ypaethan,  Sax.]  to  dalh  or  fprinkle  upon 
with  fome  Liquid. 

Spa'tterdashes,  a  fort  of  light  Boots  without  Soles. 
Spa'tula  festida  [with  Botan  ]  a  Plant,  a  fort  of  Or- 
rach,  L. 

Spa'tum,  the  Mineral  call’d  Spat,  L. 

Spa'vin  [efparvano,  Ital.  eparvin,  F.]  a  Difeafe  in  the 
Feet  which  caufes  them  to  fwell ;  alfo  a  Stilfnefs  in  the 
Ham  that  makes  them  halt. 

Spa'vin’d,  having  the  Diftemper  call’d  the  Spavin. 

A  Spaw,  a  Spring  of  Water,  which  by  palfing  through 
a  Mineral  receives  a  TinCture. 

To  Spawl  [tpojm,  Teut.]  to  fpit  about. 

Spaw'ling,  fpitting  about. 

Spawn  [of  ypana,  Sax.  a  Dug  or  Pap,  or  prob.  of 
fpcwnp,  Du.  Juice]  the  Milt  or  Semen  of  Filh. 

To  Speak  [fpaecan,  Sax.]  to  utter  Words,  to  talk,  to 
difcourfe. 

Spea'kable,  capable  of  Speech,  Milton. 

Spea'kep-  [of  the  Houfe  of  Commons]  a  Member  of  that 
Houfe  elected  by  the  Majority  of  Votes,  to  a#  as  Chair¬ 
man  or  Prefident  in  putting  Queftions,  reading  Briefs  or 
Bills,  keeping  Order,  reprimanding  the  RefraCtory,  and  ad¬ 
journing  the  Houfe. 

Spea’ker  [of  the  Houfe  of  Lords]  is  commonly  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  or  Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Spear  [ypeajie,  &/#■]  a  Pike  or  Lance  pointed  with 
Iron. 

Spe'cial  [fpecialis,  L.]  fomething  that  has  a  particular 
Defignation. 

Specia'litv  [in  Law]  a  Bond,  Bill,  or  fuch  like  Deed, 
under  Hand  and  Seal. 

Specia'lity  [old  Reel]  fpecial  or  particular  Acquaintance. 
Spe'cialness  [  [fpecialitas,  L.]  fpecialty. 

Spe'cies  [among  Logicians]  is  a  common  Idea,  under  one 
more  common  and  more  general ;  as  the  Parallelogram  and 
the  Trapezia  are  Species  of  the  HJuadrilater  ;  and  Body  and 
Mind  are  Species  of  Subfiance. 

Species  [in  Metapbyficks]  an  Idea  which  relates  to  fome 
other  more  general  one,  or  is  compris’d  under  a  more  uni- 
verfal  Divifion  of  a  Genus. 

Species  [with  Rhet.]  is  a  Particular  contained  under  a 
more  univerlal  one. 

Species  [in  antient  Mu.]  a  Subdivifion  of  one  of  the 
General. 

Species  [in  Opticks]  the  Image  painted  on  the  Retina  of 
the  Eye,  by  the  Rays  of  Light  reflected  from  the  feveral 
Points  of  the  Surface  of  ObjeCts,  received  in  at  the  Pupilla, 
and  collected  in  their  Paflage  thro’  the  Chryflalline,  f $c. 

Imprejfed  Species,  are  fuch  as  come  from,  with,  or  are 
fent  from  the  Objeft  to  the  Organ. 

Expreffed  Species,  are  thofe  on  the  contrary  from  without, 
or  that  are  fent  from  the  Organ  to  the  ObjeCt. 

Species  [in  Commerce]  are  the  feveral  Pieces  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  is'e.  which,  having  pafs’d  their  full  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Coinage,  are  current  in  publick. 

Decried  Species,  are  fuch  as  the  Prince  has  forbidden  to 
be  received  in  Payment. 

Light  Species,  are  fuch  as  fall  Ihort  of  the  Weight  pre- 
feribed  by  Law. 

Falje  Species,  are  thofe  of  a  different  Metal  from  what 
they  Ihould  be. 

Stecies  [in  Algebra]  are  the  Symbols  or  Characters 
whereby  the  Quantities  are  expreffed. 

Spe'cies  [in  Theol.]  the  Appearances  of  the  Bread  and 
Wine  in  the  Sacrament  after  Confecration.  The  Species  of 
the  Bread  are  its  Whitencfs,  Quantity,  Figure,  &c.  of  the 
Wine  its  Flavour,  Quickncfs,  lpecifick  Gravity,  c5>V.^ 
Spe'cifick  Gravity  [in  Hydroflaticks]  is  that  Gravity- 
peculiar  to  each  Species  or  Kind  of  natural  Body, 
r  7  and 


and  whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  otner  Kinds. 
./Species  [in  Pharmacy]  Ample  Ingredients,  as  Drugs, 
Herbs,  &c,  of  which  compound  Medicines  are  made. 

Vifible  Species  [with  Phils/.']  are  thofe  admirably  fine  fu- 
perficial  Images  of  Bodies,  that  the  Light  produces  and  deli¬ 
neates  in  their  Proportion  and  Colours  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye. 
SteciTical  ?  [/pecificus,  L.]  fpecial,  particular,  that  be- 
Speci'fick  5  longs  to  the  Charadter  of  a  Thing,  and 
diftinguifheth  it  from  another  of  a  different  Species  or  Kind. 
Specification,  an Expreffmg, Declaring, Particularizing. 
Speci'ficalness  ^[of  fpecijique,  F.  of  Jpecificus,  L  ] 
Speci'fickness  ^  a  fpecifick  Quality. 

Steci'fick  [in  Philo/.]  is  that  which  is  proper  or  peculiar 
to  any  Thing ;  that  charadlerizes  and  diftinguilhes  it  from 
every  other  Thing. 

Speci'fick  [in  Phy/ck]  a  Remedy  whofe  Virtue  and  Ef- 
fedl  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fome  certain  Difeafe,  as  Quin¬ 
quina  or  the  Jefuit' s  Bark,  to  cure  Agues,  intermitting 
Fevers,  is' c. 

Speci'ficks,  Medicines,  Herbs,  Drugs,  &c.  that  have 
a  peculiar  Vertue  againft  fome  particular  Difeafe. 

Speci'ficks  [with  Phyficians]  are  of  3  Kinds.  1.  Such  as 
are  eminently  and  peculiarly  friendly  to  this  or  that  Part  of  the 
Body,  as  to  the  Heart,  the  Brain,  the  Stomach,  &c. 
2.  Such  as  feern  to  extract,  expel,  or  evacuate  fome  determi¬ 
nate  Humour,  by  a  Kind  of  fpecifick  Power,  with  which 
they  areendow’d,  as  Jalap  purges  watery  Humours,  Rhubarb 
Bile,  is’e.  3.  Such  as  have  a  Virtue  or  Efficacy  to  cure  this 
or  that  particular  Difeafe,  by  fome  hidden  Property. 

To  Spe'cify  \_fpecificare,  L.]  to  particularize,  to  menti¬ 
on  in  exprefs  Terms,  to  exprefs  in  particular. 

Speci'llum,  a  little  Looking-Glafs ;  alfo  a  Surgeon’s  In¬ 
ftrument,  ufually  called  a  Probe,  L. 

Ste'cimen,  an  Example,  Model,  or  Pattern  ;  alfo  an 
Elfay,  Proof,  or  Trial,  L. 

Spe'ciosus,  a,  um.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  beautiful,  L. 
Spe'cious  [  /pecio/us,  L.j  fair  in  Appearance,  feeiningly 
juft  and  allowable,  plaufible. 

Spe'cious  Algebra ,  the  modern  Algebra  pradtifed  by  Spe¬ 
cies  or  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

Spaciousness?  \_fpeciofetas,  L.]  Fairncfs  of  Show  and 
Spe'ciosity  5  Appearance. 

Speck  [ypecce,  Sax.]  a  Spot  or  round  Mark  on  anyThing. 
Sfe'ckled,  having  Specks  or  Speckles. 

Speckledness  [of  Fpecce,  S.ue.]  Spottednefs. 
Spe'ctable  [ Jpeblabilis ,  L.J  to  be  looked  on. 

Spe'ctacle  [  fpebiacuhm ,  L.]  a  publick  Show  or  Sight. 
Spe'ctacles  [of  /pedtando ,  L.]  Glaffes  to  help  the  Sight. 
Speculative  [J'pcculativus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Spe¬ 
culation  ;  ftudious  in  the  Obfervation  of  Things  divine  or 
natural ;  Jpeculative  is  alfo  oppofed  to  practical. 

Spectators  \_/pedlateurs,  F.  of  L.]  Beholders. 
Specta'tress  [ Jpedtatrix ,  L.  /pediatrics ,  F.]  a  She-Spec- 
tator. 

Spe'ctre  [  Jpedlrum,  L.]  a  frightful  Apparition,  a  Ghoft, 
a  Spirit,  a  Viiion,  F. 

Spe'culable  [ /pcculabilis ,  L.J  which  may  be  difeerned. 
Specula'ria,  the  Art  of  preparing  and  making  Specula 
or  Mirrors ;  alfo  the  Laws  of  Mirrors,  their  Phenomena's 
Caufes,  isc. 

Spe'cularis  lapis,  a  Kind  of  Stone  clear  as  Glafs, 
ufed  in  divers  Countries,  where  it  is  found,  for  Window- 
Lights,  L. 

7a  Spe'culate  [/petulant,  L.]  to  contemplate,  obferve, 
or  view  ;  alfo  to  confider  ferioufly  upon,  to  meditate  upon. 

Speculation,  Contemplation,  iAc.  alfo  an  Efpial,  a 
Notion  ;  alfo  the  Theory  or  Study  of  an  Art  or  Science, 
without  Regard  had  to  the  Pradlice  of  it. 

Spe'cu  l  ati  v  eness  [of  J'peculatif,  F.  of  L.]  Propenfenefs 
to  Speculation,  Studioufnefs  in  Obfervation  :  Speculativene/s 
is  the  Oppofite  to  Pradiicalne/s. 

Spe'cu  l  at  ov.x[jpeculatorius,L]  fpeculative,  contemplative. 
Spe'cu  lum,  the  Surface  of  any  opaque  or  dark  Body, 
made  capable  of  refiedling  the  Sun-Beams  falling  on  it,  L. 

Spe'culum  [with  A/lrol.]  a  Table  famed  after  they  have 
eredled  the  Figure  of  a  Nativity,  containing  the  Planets  and 
Cufps,  with  their  Afpedts  and  Terms. 

Speculum  ani  [among  Surgeons]  an  Inftrument  to  dilate 
the  Fundament,  to  extradl  Bones  or  any  Thing  that  may  be 
there  lodged,  L. 

Spe'culum  matris  [with  Surgeons]  an  Inftrument  to 
open  the  Womb,  L. 

Spe'culum  oculi,  the  Pupil,  Apple,  or  Ball  of  the  Eye,  L- 
Spe'culum  oris  [i n  Surgery]  an  Inftrument  to  ferew  up 
the  Mouth,  that  the  Surgeon  may  difeern  the  difeafed  Parts 
of  the  Throat,  or  for  the  Conveyance  in  either  of  Nutri¬ 
ment  or  Medicine,  L. 


Speech  [of  yptecc,  of  Fpeacan,  Sax.]  the  Latin  Gram¬ 
marians  have  diftinguifhed  Words  into  eight  Kinds,  and 
rank’d  them  into  fo  many  different  Claffes,  as  Noun,  Pronoun , 
Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Conjundliun,  Prepojition,  Inter jedli- 
on.  This  Divilion  has  been  followed,  in  the  general,  by 
moft  modern  Grammarians :  But  in  this  they  differ  from  the 
Greeks,  in  that  they  make  the  Article  one  Part  of  Speech, 
and  rank  the  Interjeftion  with  the  Adverb.  But  the  Latins, 
who  did  not  commonly  ufe  the  Article,  made  the  Interjedli- 
on  a  Part  of  Speech  ;  fo  that  they  agree  in  the  Number  of 
the  Parts,  tho’  not  in  the  Divifion,  which  is  Article,  Noun, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Prepofition,  Conjunction. 
The  Moderns,  as  the  French,  Italians,  &c.  who  ufe  the  Ar¬ 
ticle,  very  much  follow  the  Greek  Divifion  :  But  the  Engli/h 
generally  follow  the  Latin  Divifion,  and  make  but  little  ufe 
of  the  Article,  except  the  and  a,  the  former  of  which  is 
generally  ufed  before  a  Noun  Subftantive  in  the  Nominative 
and  Accu/ative  Cafes,  and  a  which  is  a  Note  of  a  Nominative, 
only  when  it  is  by  itfelf. 

Spee'chless  [of  Spaecan  and  leay,  Sax.]  without  Speech. 
Speed  [prob.  of  g-rnAh,  Gr]  Halle,  Difpatch,  Du. 
Speed,  a  Diftempcr  incident  to  young  Cattle. 

Speed -Well,  an  Herb. 

Spee'diness  [fprchtgciiefSh  Du.]  Haftinefs,  Quicknefs. 
Spee'dy  [  'pprDigh-,  Du.]  hafty,  quick,  fwift. 

To  Speek  up  the  Ordnance  [in  Gunnery]  is  to  faften  with  a 
Quoin,  isc.  thofe  Nails  clofe  to  the  Breech  of  the  Carriages 
of  great  Guns,  to  keep  them  firm  up  to  the  Ship’s  Sides.  ~ 
Speeks  [with  Shipwrights]  great  and  long  Iron-Nails 
with  flat  Heads,  of  different  Lengths,  and  fome  ragged,  fo 
that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  again,  ufed  in  many  Parts  of 
a  Ship  for  faftening  Planks,  iAc. 

To  Spell  [ypelhan,  Sax.  fpfHen,  Teut.  epeler ,  F  ]  to  name 
the  Letters  which  compofe  a  Syllable  or  Word. 

To  do  a  Spell  [Sca-Phra/e]  is  to  do  any  Work  by  Turns 
for  a  fhort  Time,  and  then  to  leave  it. 

A  Spell  [ypel,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  Charm  to  drive  away  a 
Difeafe,  by  hanging  a  Sentence  or  Word  written  upon  a 
Piece  of  Paper  about  the  Neck  of  a  Patient,  who  has  an 
Ague,  &c. 

Spell  the  Mijfen-Sail  [ Sea-Term ]  fignifies,  Take  it  in, 
and  peek  it  up. 

To  Spell  [with  Sailors]  is  to  let  go  the  Sheets  and  Bowl¬ 
ings  of  a  Sail,  and  to  brace  the  Weather- Brace,  that  the  Sail 
may  lie  loofe  to  the  Wind. 

To  give  a  Spell,  is  to  be  ready  to  do  a  Work  in  another’s 
Room. 

Frcjh  Spell  [with  Sailors]  is  when  frefli  Men  come  to 
Work,  efpecially  when  the  Rowers  are  relieved  by  another 
Gang. 

Spelt,  a  Kind  of  Grain. 

Spelter,  a  Kind  of  imperfedl  Metal,  the  fame  as  Zink. 

To  Spend  [ypenRin,  Sax.  di/pendere,  L.]  to  lay  out,  to 
confume  or  walte  ;  alio  to  pafs  away  Time. 

To  Spend  [in  Sea-Language]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Mali  of  a 
Ship;  when  it  is  broken  down  by  foul  Weather,  it  is  faid  to 
be  fpent. 

Spe'nding  the  Mouth  [with  Hunters]  a  Term  ufed  of 
Hounds  barking. 

Spe'ndthrift  [of  SpenRin  and  ’Sjriyfc,  Sax.]  a  prodigal 
Spender. 

Spent,  Woodrofe,  a  Kind  of  Liverwort,  L. 

Spe'rable  [  fperabilis ,  L.J  that  may  be  hoped  for. 
Spe'rage.  See  A/paragus. 

Spe'rgula  [with  Botanijh]  the  Herb  call’d  Spurry  or 
Frank,  L. 

Spe'rma  Ceti  [i.  e.  the  Sperm  or  Seed  of  the  Whale] 
an  undluous  Subilance  drawn  from  the  Brains  of  large 
Whales,  ufed  in  Medicine,  L. 

Ste'rma  ,  Sperm,  the  Seed  of  any  living  Creature;  the 
Spawn  or  Milt  of  Fifties,  L. 

Spe'rmatick  [of  Jpermatique,  F.  of /perma,  L.  of  aneig' 
pm,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  full  of  Sperm  or  Semen. 

Spermati'zinc  [/permatizans,  L.  of  amtUAiila,  Gr.] 
fending  forth  Sperm. 

Spermo'logist  [a,riff/.oK6y& ,  Gr.]  a  Gatherer  of  Seed. 
Sperma'tick  Parts  [in  Anat  ]  are  thofe  Parts  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  Body  concerned  in  leereting  Seed. 

Sperma'tick  VeJ/els  [with  Anatomi/ls]  are  two  Arteries 
and  two  Veins,  appointed  lor  the  bringing  the  Blood  to  the 
Tefticles,  is c.  alfo  all  whitilh  Parts  of  the  Body,  which,  be- 
caufe  of  their  Colour,  were  by  the  Antients  thought  to  be 
made  of  the  Seed  ;  of  this  fort  arc  the  Nerves,  Bones,  Mem¬ 
branes,  Griftles,  isc. 

To  Spe'rmatize  [pong fAetrl Gr.]  to  emit  Sperm. 
Spe'rmatoce'le  [of  anriftsot  and  Gr.  ja  Rupture 
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caufed  by  the  Contraction  of  the  Veftels,  which  cjedl  the 
Seed,  and  its  falling  down  into  the  Scrotum. 

To  Spew  [/pipan,  Sax.  ff.ner,  Dan.]  to  vomit. 

Sphaceli'smus  [cnpa.KtKi<TfAo<,  Gr.]  a  Gangreening  or 
Corrupting  of  any  Part  of  the  Body  ;  alfo  the  Blafting  of 
Trees,  L. 

Sphace'lus  [e-paVivS1",  Gr.]  the  perfe<ft  Mortification 
cf  a  Part,  when  the  native  Heat  is  wholly  extinguifhed,  and 
it  is  deprived  of  all  Senfe,  not  only  in  the  Skin,  Flcfh,  Ar¬ 
teries,  and  Nerves,  but  even  in  the  Bones  themfelves,  be¬ 
ing  become  infenfible  of  the  Knife  and  Fire  ;  called  alfo  Nec- 
rojis  and  Sideratio. 

Sphae'ra  Gr.]  a  Sphere  or  Globe,  a  Ball  or 

Bowl,  or  any  Thing  that  is  round. 

Sphear’ d,  formed  or  encompaffed  in  a  Sphere,  Milton. 

Sphae'r  am  achy  [of  <T«pct7f  at  and  (JL&yi),  Gr.]  a  playing 
at  Tennis,  Bowls,  or  Hand- Ball. 

Sphaeriste'rium  [<r^a/f/r^p/#p,  Gr.  the  7th  Part  of 
the  antient  Gymnafium,  wherein  the  Youth  pradlifcd  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  Tennis-playing. 

Sphae'ricalness  [ fpharicus,  L.  of  fipxiqtKoi,  Gr.] 
Roundnefs  like  a  Sphere. 

Sphaeroce'phalus,  a  fort  of  Thiflle  having  Heads  like 
Spheres,  L. 

Sphaeri'tis,  a  certain  Plant  that  has  round  Heads,  L. 

Sphagiti'des  [  ffipayiTlJ'n,  Gr.  ]  the  jugular  Veins, 
two  large  Veins  on  each  fide  the  Throat,  which  nourilh  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Neck  and  Head. 

Sphenda'mnos  [with  Botanifis]  the  Maple-tree,  L.  of  Gr. 

Sphenoida'lis  futura  [with  Anatomifts ]  the  Seam  or 
Suture  in  the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw,  which  furroands  the 
Bone  called  Os  Sphenoides,  and  feparates  it  from  the  Os  Oc- 
cipitis.  Os  Pctrofum,  and  Os  Frontis. 

Sphenoi'des  [frprti '»•=</«*,  Gr.]  a  Bone  of  the  Cranium 
or  Skull,  common  both  to  that  and  the  upper  Jaw,  w  hich 
is  feated  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bafts  of  the  Cranium,  and  is 
joined  to  all  the  Bones  of  it  by  the  fpbenoidal  Suture,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Middle  of  its  fides. 

Sfhe'nopalatinus  [with  Anatomifts ]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Gargareon,  which  arifes  from  a  Procefs  of  the  Os  Spbenoides 
between  the  Ala  Vefpertilionis,  and  the  Procejfus  Styloides, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Gargareon,  L. 

Sphe'nopharync ae'i  [in  Anatomy  ]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles 
arifing  from  the  inner  Wing  of  the  Os  Cuneiforme,  and,  paf- 
fing  obliquely  downwards  into  the  Gullet,  ferve  to  widen  it. 

Sphenopterygopalatinus  [with  Anatomifts']  a  Muf¬ 
cle  of  the  Gargareon ,  or  Cover  of  the  Wind-pipe,  which  ari¬ 
fes  from  the  Procefs  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  paffes  over  the 
Procejfus  Pterogoides,  and  is  let  into  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Gargareon. 

A  Sphere  [in  Geometry ]  a  folid  Body  contained  under 
one  fingle  Surface,  and  having  a  Point  in  the  Middle  called 
the  Centre,  whence  all  the  Lines  drawn  from  the  Surface  to 
the  Centre  are  equal. 

Sphere  [in,  a  figurative  Senfe']  the  Compafs  or  Reach  of 
a  Perfon’s  Power  or  Knowledge. 

Sphere  [in  Aftronomy]  the  whole  Frame  of  the  World, 
as  being,  according  to  Appearance,  of  a  fpherical  or  round 
Figure. 

DireEt  Sphere 7  [in  Aftronomy]  is  when  both  the  Poles 

Right  Sphe  re  3  of  the  World  are  in  the  Horizon,  and  the 
Equinoctial  paffes  thro’  the  Zenith  ;  fo  that  the  Equator 
and  all  its  Parallels,  fuch  as  the  Tiopicks  and  Polar  Circles, 
make  Right- Angles  with  the  Horizon,  and  are  divided  by  it 
into  2  equal  Parts  ;  fo  that  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  afeend 
diredtly  above,  and  defeend  direftly  below  the  Horizon  ;  as 
at  all  Places  fituated  juft  under  the  Equinoctial  Line. 

Oblique  Sphere  [in  Aftronomy']  is  fuch  a  Situation  of  the 
World,  as  that  the  Axis  of  it  inclines  obliquely  to  the  Hori¬ 
zon  ;  one  of  the  Poles  being  raifed  any  Number  of  Degrees 
lefs  than  90  above  it ;  and  the  other  deprelfed  as  much  be¬ 
low  it;  fo  that  the  Sun  and  Stars  afeend  and  defeend  ob¬ 
liquely,  and  fome  of  them  never  afeend  at  all.  This  Poft- 
tion  happens  to  all  Places  wide  of  the  Equator. 

A  Parallel  Sphere,  is  that  Pofition  of  the  Globe  which 
hath  one  of  the  Poles  in  the  Zenith,  and  the  other  in  the 
Nadir,  the  Equator  in  the  Horizon,  and  all  the  Circles,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Equator,  are  parallel  to  the  Horizon. 

Fig.  1 .  reprefents  a  Right 
Sphere  w  here  the  Axis  of  the 
Globe  coincides  with  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  ;  and  the  Equator  E 
and  all  its  Parallels,  are  equally 
divided  by  the  Horizon;  con- 
fequcntly  thofe,  that  enjoy  that 
Pofition,  have  their  Days  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  their  Nights. 


I11  Fig.  2.  which  reprefents 
an  oblique  Sphere  for  the  La¬ 
titude  of  50  d.  North,  all  the 
Parallels  to  the  Equator  are 
unequally  divided  by  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  ;  therefore,  their  Days 
and  Nights  are  unequal,  except 
when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  becaule  it  is  equally  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  Horizon;  therefore, 
then  their  Day  and  Night  will 
be  equal. 

In  Fig.  3.  the  Equator  and 
Horizon  are  the  fame  ;  and  it 
is  apparent  from  the  Figure, 
that  all  the  Time  the  Sun  is  in 
the  fix  Northern  Signs,  he 
will  Hill  appear  to  deferibe 
Circles  above,  and  parallel  to 
the  Horizon  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  North  Pole  ;  hence  it  is 
called  a  Parallel  Sphere  ;  and 
all  the  other  fix  Months  he 
will  continue  under  their  Ho¬ 
rizon. 

In  each  of  the  preceding  Figures,  N.  P.  reprefents  the 
North  Pole,  and  S.  P.  the  South,  a  a  and  bb  the  Polar  Cir¬ 
cles,  eg  op  the  Tropick  of  Cancer,  and  TT^  the  Tropick 
of  Capricorn,  Ho.  the  Horizon,  and  E  Ef  the  Equator,  and 
the  Circle  furrounding  the  Whole,  a  Meridian  ;  the  Line  that 
is  drawn  from  Pole  to  Pole  reprefents  the  Axis  of  the 
Globe. 

Material  Sphere,  a  Mathematical  lnftrument  of  Hoops 
or  Rings  of  Metal,  reprefenting  the  principal  Circles  of  the 
Sphere,  for  the  more  eafy  conceiving  the  Motions  of  the 
Lleavens,  and  the  true  Situation  of  the  Earth  ;  called  alfo  an 
Armillary  Sphere. 

Sphere  of  Activity  of  any  natural  Body  [in  Philofophy]  is 
that  determinate  Space  or  Extent  all  round  about  it,  to 
which,  and  no  farther,  the  Effluvia  continually  emitted  from 
that  Body  do  reach,  and  where  they  operate  according  to 
their  Nature. 

Sphere  of  a  Planet  [in  Aftron.]  the  Orb  or  Compafs  in 
which  it  is  conceived  to  move. 

Sphere  of  a  Planet's  Activity  [ Aftron .]  the  Extenfion  of  a 
Planet’s  Light  and  Virtue,  fo  far  as  it  is  capable  of  making 
or  receiving  a  Planetick  Afpedt. 

Spherical  ?  \_Jphmricus,  L.  tspettqiK o(,  Gr.]  of,  per- 

Sphe'rick  5  taining  to,  or  round  like  a  Sphere. 

Sphe'rick  Geometry  ?  is  the  Art  ofdefcribing  on  a  Plane 

Sphe'rick  Projection  f  the  Circles  of  the  Sphere,  or  any 
Parts  of  them,  in  their  juft  Pofition  and  Proportion,  and  of 
meafuring  their  Arks  and  Angles,  when  projected. 

Sphe'rical  Triangle,  the  Portion  of  the  Surface  of  a 
Sphere,  included  between  the  Arks  of  the  three  great  Circles 
of  the  Sphere. 

Spheri'cal  Angle,  is  the  mutual  Aperture  or  Inclination 
of  two  great  Circles  of  the  Sphere  meeting  in  a  Point. 

Sphe'rical  Geometry,  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Sphere  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Circles  deferibed  on  the  Surface  thereof,  with 
the  Method  of  projedling  the  fame  on  a  Plane. 

Sphe'rical  Trigonometry,  is  the  Art  of  refolving  fpheri¬ 
cal  Triangles;  i.  e.  from  the  3  Parts  of  a  fpherical  Triangle 
given  to  find  the  reft. 

Sphe'rical  Aftronomy,  that  Part  of  Aftronomy,  which 
confiders  the  Univerfe  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  Eye. 

Spheri'city,  the  Quality  of  a  Sphere,  or  that  whereby  a 
Thing  becomes  fpherical ;  Sphericalnefs. 

Sphe'ricks,  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Sphere,  particularly  of 
the  feveral  Circles  deferibed  on  the  Surface  of  it,  with  the 
Method  of  projecting  the  famejn  Plano. 

Sphe'roid  [of  ffetif*.  and  iiJ'Q  ,  Gr.  Shape]  a  folid  Fi¬ 
gure,  approaching  to  the  Figure  of  a  Sphere,  but  not  exadlly 
round,  made  by  a  Plane  of  a  Semi  ellipfis  turned  about  one 
of  its  Axes,  and  is  always  equal  to  two  Thirds  of  its  circum- 
feribing  Cylinder. 

Spheroi'des  [with  Anal  ]  fuch  Parts  of  an  animal  Body 
as  approach  near  to  a  Sphere  in  Form. 

Oblong  Spheroid  [with  Mathemat.]  a  folid  Figure  made 
from  the  Plane  of  the  Semi-elliplis,  by  a  Circumvolution  or 
Rolling  made  about  its  longeft  Axis. 

Prolate  Spheroid,  a  folid  Figure  found,  as  above,  the 
Circumvolution  being  about  the  Ihorteft  Axis. 

Sphero'idical  [with  Geometr.]  of  a  Spheroid. 

Sphi'ncter  [fpiyunf,  Gr.]  a  Name  common  to  fevc- 
ral  Mufcles  which  biud,  ltraiten,  or  draw  together. 
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{■Sphincter  alii  [in  Anat.]  a  large,  thick,  fiefhy  Mufcle, 
which  encompafles  the  Anus  or  End  of  the  ftrait  Gut,  and 
ferves  to  bind  in  the  Excrement. 

Sphincter  Gula  [of  tryiyiCTYg,  Gr.]  a  Continuation  of 
the  Mufcle  call’d  Fterygopharingaus,  which  arifes  from  each 
Side  of  the  faitiformis,  or  Shield-like  Griftle,  and  pafles  to 
a  middle  Line,  on  the  back  Part  of  the  Fauces. 

Sphincter  Vaginas  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  which  lies  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Clitoris,  and  itraitens  the  Vagina  of  the 
Womb,  inclofing  it  with  circular  Fibres,  3  Fingers  Breadth. 

Sphincter  Vefica  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  featedin  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  immediately  above  the 
Glandules  Pr oft  at  a  ;  which,  being  ftraitened,  hinders  the 
involuntary  Diicharge  of  Urine. 

Sphinx  [of  ff/ptyyu,  to  perplex  or  puzzle,  Gr.]  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Poets,  a  Monfter,  the  Daughter  Echidna  and 
Typhon,  having  the  Face  and  Voice  of  a  Girl,  the  Body  like 
a  Dog,  the  Tail  of  a  Dragon,  and  Claws  of  a  Lion,  and 
large  Wings  on  the  Back.  This  infefted  the  City  of  Thebes, 
propofing  .^Enigmatical  Queftions  to  thole  that  paffed  by  ; 
and, if  they  could  not  prefently  folve  them,  it  devoured  them 
without  Mercy  :  So  that  the  Country  round  about  was  for- 
faken,  and  no  Body  dar’d  to  venture  near  the  City.  The 
Oracle,  being  confulted,  declared,  the  only  Way,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  its  Tyranny,  was  to  tell  the  Meaning  of  the 
Riddle  ;  the  Riddle  was  this  ;  What  Creature  is  it  that  in 
the  Morning  walks  on  four  Feet,  at  Noon  on  two,  and  in  the 
Evening  on  three  ?  Creon,  the  King,  having  caufed  it  to  be 
proclaim’d  all  over  Greece,  that  he  would  quit  his  Claim  to 
the  Crown,  to  him  that  fhould  refolve  the  Queftion,  it  was 
done  by  Oedipus,  as  follows ;  that  it  was  Man,  who  in  his 
Youth  went  upon  all  Fours,  as  Beafts,  upon  his  Hands  and 
Feet ;  and,  when  arriv’d  to  his  full  Age,  upright  on  his  Feet 
only;  and,  in  old  Age,  made  ufe  of  a  Staff  inftead  of  a  third 
Foot.  Upon  the  Refolving  this  Riddle,  the  Monfter  was 
fo  enraged,  that  in  a  furious  Manner  it  dafh’d  its  Brains  out 
againft  a  Rock.  Some  fay,  this  Sphynx  was  a  Robber,  and 
that  the  Ambages  of  his  Riddle  were  the  Windings  and 
Turnings  of  a  rocky  Mountain  where  he  haunted,  robbing 
and  murdering  thofe  that  travelled  near  Thebes. 

Sphynx  [Hieroglyphic ally']  was  put  to  fignify  Myjleries, 
and  accordingly  was  placed  at  the  Entrance  of  all  the  Tem¬ 
ples  of  Egypt,  to  intimate,  that  all  the  Gods  there  worfhip- 
ped  were  myfterioufly  reprefented,  and  that  the  common 
People  could  never  underhand  the  Meaning  of  all  the  Images 
and  their  Poftures  without  an  Interpreter. 

Cadmus  having  an  Amazonian  Wife,  whofe  Name  was 
Sphinx,  went  to  Athens,  and,  having  ftain  Dracon,  feized  on 
the  Kingdom,  and  after  that  took  Harmonia  Dr  aeon's  Sifter 
to  Wife.  Therefore  when  Sphinx  came  to  know  that  he 
had  gotten  another  Wife,  having  gain’d  over  many  of  the 
Citizens  to  her  by  fair  Words,  and  gotten  into  her  Hands 
a  great  deal  of  Riches,  and  a  very  fwift  Dog,  that  Cadmus 
ufed  always  to  have  with  him,  lhe  betook  herfelf  to  a  Moun¬ 
tain,  call’d  Sphingius,  from  whence  lhe  attack’d  Cadmus  in  a 
hoftile  Manner,  made  daily  Ambulhmcnts,  and  deftroy’d 
many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Thebes.  Now  they  were  wont 
to  call  Ambufhments  aivtyt* <m.tz,  i.  e.  Riddles,  and  this  grew 
a  common  faying  with  them,  the  Argivan  ( Grecian )  Sphinx, 
propounding  fome  Riddle,  tears  us  in  Pieces,  and  none  can 
unfold  the  Riddle.  Cadmus,  he  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed 
that  he  would  give  a  great  Reward  to  whomfoever  Ihould  flay 
this  Sphinx-,  upon  this  Oedipus  of  Corinth  coming  thither, 
who  was  famous  for  martial  Atchievements,  and  having  with 
him  a  fwift  Horfe,  and  fome  of  Cadmus's  Soldiers,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Mountain  by  Night,  flew  Sphinx.  And  hence  the  Fa¬ 
ble  had  its  Original,  Palaphatus. 

Sphondy'lum  [with  Botan.]  Holy-Ghoft’s  Root ;  Cow- 
Parfly,  L.  of  Gr. 

Sphondy'lium  [with  Anat-']  a  Vertebra  or  turning  Joint 
of  the  Back-bone,  L. 

Sphy'cmica  [with  Phyf]  that  Part  of  Phyfick  that  treats 
of,  or  Medicines  that  move  the  Pulfe,  L. 

Sphy'gmus  [sripiyfioS,  Gr.]  the  Pulfe,  the  Beating  of  the 
Heart  and  Arteries. 

Spi'ca,  properly  the  Top  of  any  Herbs,  chiefly  ufed  of 
thofe  of  the  Lavender-kind. 

Spi'ca  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  a  Spike,  is  when  the  Flowers 
grow  very  much  towards  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  L.  fpica, 
with  a  Spike,  fpicis,  with  Spikes,  L. 

Spica  Celtica  [in  Botan.]  a  Kind  of  Mofs  called  WolPs- 
Claw,  L. 

Spica  nardi  [in  Botan.]  Lavender- Spike,  Spikenard,  L. 

Spica  Virginis  [in  AJlron.]  a  Star  of  the  firii  Magnitude 
in  the  Conftellation  Virgo ,  L. 


Spica,  an  Ear  of  Corn,  L. 

Spica'ta,  a  Term  given  by  Phyficians  to  fome  Compo- 
fitions,  which  take  in  fuch  Ingredients  as  are  called  Spica. 

Sficated  [Jpicatits,  L.]  in  the  Form  of  an  Ear  of  Corn. 

Spicca'to  [in  Mu.  Bo.]  figniiies  to  feparate  or  divide 
each  Note  one  from  the  other,  in  a  very  plain  and  diltinft 
Manner,  Ital. 

Spice  [efpices,,  F.J  Indian  Drugs,  as  Nutmegs,  Cloves, 
Mace,  £sV. 

Spice  of  a  Diftemper  [prob.  of  Species,  L.]  the  Begin- 
ing,  Part,  or  Remains  of  it. 

Spi'cery  [epicerie,  F.]  Spices. 

Spi'cy,  of  a  fpicy  Quality,  Tafte,  Ufr. 

Spi'ciferous  [fpicifer,  L.]  bearing  Ears  of  Corn;  alfo 
bearing  Spikes,  or  lpicated,  pointed. 

Spi'cing -Apple,  the  meaneft  of  all  thofe  Apples  that  are 
marked  red. 

Spick  and  /pan,  intirely,  as  /pick  and  /pan  new,  entirely 
new. 

Spi  cknel?  tjie  jqerb  Baldnmny  and  Bear-wort. 

Spi  cnel  3  1 

Spico'sity  ?  [fpicofitas,  L.]  a  being  fpiked  like  Ears 

Spi'cousness^  of  Corn  ;  alfo  Fulnefs  of  Ears. 

Sfi'der  [prob.  of  fpinning,  q.  f pinner]  an  Infeft. 

Spi'ggot  [prob.  of  fputfccr,  Du.]  a  Stopple  for  a  Tap. 

Spigu'rnel  [fo  named  after  Galfridus  Spigurnel,  who 
was  appointed  to  that  Office  by  King  Henry  III.]  an  Officer 
who  feals  the  King’s  Writs. 

Spike  [fpica,  L.]  an  Ear  of  Corn  which  is  pointed  or 
fharp  at  the  End;  alfo  a  large  Iron-Nail  for  faftening  of 
Planks,  &c. 

Spike  [with  Botanijls]  is  a  Body  thick  fet  with  Flowers, 
or  Fruits,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  form  an  acute  Cone,  as  in 
Wheat  or  Barley. 

Spi'ked  [fpicatus,  L.]  fharp-pointed. 

Spi'ked  [in  Gunnery]  the  Touch-Hole  of  a  Gun  is  laid 
to  be  fpiked,  when  a  Nail  has  been  driven  into  it,  fo  that  it 
cannot  be  ufed. 

Spi'kenard  [  fpica  nardi,  L.]  a  Kind  of  Ear  growing  e- 
ven  v/ith  the  Ground,  and  fometimes  in  the  Ground,  ufed 
in  Medicine,  &c. 

Spi'kedness  [of fpicatus,  L.]  Likenefs  to  an  Ear  of  Corn. 

Spi'king  up  a  Gun  [in  Gunnery]  is  faftening  a  Quoin 
wdth  Spikes  to  the  Deck,  clofe  to  the  Breech  of  the  Car¬ 
riages  of  the  great  Guns,  fo  that  they  may  keep  clofe 
and  firm  to  the  Sides  of  the  Ship,  and  not  break  loofc  when 
the  Ship  rolls. 

To  Spill  [ypillan,  Sax.]  to  pour  out  accidentally  Water 
or  any  Liquid. 

To  Spill  [fpoliare,  L.]  to  fpoil,  to  corrupt,  to  deftroy. 

Spilth  [ypil’g,  &»#•]  a  Spilling. 

Sfi'llers  [with  Hunters]  the  fmall  Branches  fhootingout 
from  the  flat  Parts  of  a  Buck’s  Horn  at  the  Top. 

To  Spin  [jfpinnan,  Sax.]  to  make  Yarn,  Thread,  &c. 

Spina,  a  Thorn,  L. 

Spina  acuta  [with  Botanijls]  the  white  Thorn,  or  Haw¬ 
thorn,  L. 

Spina  acuta  [with  Anatomijls]  a  Part  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade,  L. 

Spina  alba  7  [with  Botan.]  the  wild  Artichoke,  or  La- 

Spina  regia$  dies-Thiftle,  L. 

Spina  appendix,  the  Goofeberry-bufh,  L. 

Spina  peregrina,  the  Globe- thiftle,  L. 

Spina  facra  [with  Anat.]  the  Rump,  L. 

Spina'chia  [with  Botan.]  Spinage,  L. 

To  Spin  out,  to  iffue  out  in  a  fmall  Stream,  as  Blood  out 
of  a  Vein. 

Spina  ventofa  [with  Anat.]  an  Ulceration  whereby  the 
Bones  are  eaten  with  a  malignant  Tumour,  without  any 
Pain  of  the  Periojleum  or  Membrane  that  covers  the  Bone,  L. 

Spina  e  dorfi  [in  Anat.]  the  Series  of  Vertebra  or  Bones 
of  the  Back,  which  fultain  the  reft. of  the  Body,  and  to 
which  the  Ribs  are  joined,  L. 

Sti'nace  [fpinaichia,  Ital.]  a  Pot-Herb,  well  known. 

Spinalis  colli  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  on  the  Side  of  the 
Neck,  arifing  from  the  five  fuperior  Procefles  of  the  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Thorax,  and  inferior  of  the  Neck,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  back¬ 
wards,  L. 

Spina'ti  [with  Anat.]  Mufcles,  whofe  Office  is  to  bend 
and  ftreteh  out  the  Body  backwards,  and  move  it  obliquely. 

Spi'ndle  [Fpintocl,  Sax.]  anlnftrument  ufed  in  fpinning; 
alfo  ferving  for  various  other  Ufes,  as  the  Axis  of  a  Wheel, 
of  a  Clock  or  Watch,  £3 V. 

Spi'ndle  [in  a  Ship]  the  main  Body  of  the  Capftan  or 
Draw'-beam  ina  Ship.  SpiN- 


Spindle-T/tc,  a  Shrub. 

TiSriNDLE  [with  Florifls]  to  put  forth  a  long  {lender 

Stalk. 

Spine  [fpina,  L.]  a  Thorn;  alfo  the  Back-tone  ;  alfo  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Share-bone. 

Spinet  [fpinetto,  Ital.]  a  mufical  Inftrumcnt,  a  Sort  of 

fmall  Harphchord. 

Spini'ferous  [  fpinifer,  L.]  bearing  Thorns. 

Spini'genous  [fpinigena,  L.]  fprungup  of  a  Thorn. 

Sr  in  ivene'tum  [with  Botan.]  the  holy  Thorn- tree,  L. 

Spink,  a  Chaffinch,  a  Bird. 

Spinning,  is  faid  to  have  been  fir  ft  taught  in  England  by 
Anthony  Bonvifs,  an  Italian,  about  the  20th  of  Henry  VII.  at 
which  time  began  the  making  of  Devonjbire  Kerfies  and 
Coxal  Clothes. 

Spino'sism  [of  spinofa,  born  a  Jew,  but  he  profefled  no 
Religion,  either  JewiJh  or  Chrijlian ]  the  Opinion  or  D&drine 
of  Spinofa,  who,  in  his  Books,  maintains  that  all  Religions 
are  only  political  Engines,  calculated  to  make  People  obe¬ 
dient  to  Magiftrates,  and  to  make  them  praftile  Virtue  and 
Morality,  and  many  other  erroneous  Notions  in  Philofophy 
as  well  as  Theology. 

Spino'sists,  the  Followers  of  Spinofa,  or  the  Adherers  to 
his  Opinions. 

Spino'sity  [fpinoftas,  L.]  Thorninels. 

Spi'nous  [Jpineus,  L.]  thorny. 

Spi'nster  [of ypinnan,  &?,r.]  a  Title  given  in  Law  to 
all  unmarried  Women,  even  from  the  Daughter  of  a  Vifcount 
to  the  meaneft  Perfon. 

SpFnstry  [of  Spinnan,  S<zr.]  the  Art  of  ipinning. 

Spinus  [with  Botan.]  the  Sloe- tree. 

Spi'ny  [fpinofus,  L.]  thorny. 

Spi'racle  [fpiraculum,  L.]  a  Breathing-Hole,  a  Pore. 

Spiral  [of  fpira,  L  ]  turning  round  like  a  Skrew. 

Spi'ral  [in  Architect.  &c.]  a  Curve  that  afeends  wind¬ 
ing  about  a  Cone  or  Spire,  fo  that  all  the  Points  thereof  con¬ 
tinually  approach  the  Axis. 

Spi'ral  Line  [in  Geometry ]  a  curve  Line  of  the  circular 
Kind,  which  in  its  Progrefs  recedes  from  its  Center  ;  as  in 
winding  from  the  Vertex  down  to  the  Bale  ot  a  Cone.  / 

Proportional  Spirals  [in  Geography ]  are  fuch  Lines  as  the 
Rhumb- Lines  on  a  cerrellrial  Globe. 

Spira'tion,  a  Breathing,  F.  of  L. 

Spire  [Jfira,  L.  or  of epier,  F.]  a  Steeple  that  rifeS  taper¬ 
ing  by  Degrees,  and  ends  in  a  Iharp  Point  at  the  Top. 

fo  Spire  [  fpirare ,  L.  epier,  F.]  to  grow  up  into  an  Ear 
as  Corn  does. 

Spi'red  [ of  fpira ,  Ital.]  having  a  Spire  or  Steeple  taper¬ 
ing  till  it  comes  to  a  Point. 

Spirit  [  fpiritus ,  L.]  an  immaterial,  incorporeal  Being, 
an  Intelligence,  &c. 

Spirit  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  defin’d  to  be  a  finite,  thinking 
Subltance,  altogether  independent  on,  and  free  from  Matter, 
under  which  Angels,  Daemons,  and  Intelligences,  are  com¬ 
prehended  ;  nor  is  there  any  Difference  between  them,  but 
that  the  Angels  are  good,  and  the  Devils  evil,  &e.  All  the 
other  Properties,  as  Effence,  Exigence,  Knowledge,  Power, 
EsrV.  are  common  to  both. 

Spirit  of  Mercury  [in  Chymiflry]  one  of  the  five  Principles 
which  may  be  feparated  from  a  mixed  Body  by  Fire.  It  is 
fubtile,  light,  penetrating,  and  aftive,  and  hath  its  Particles 
in  a  very  quick  Motion  ;  it  is  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  caule 
the  Growth  and  Increafe  of  all  Bodies  of  the  Earth,  on  which 
it  fettles. 

Spirit  of  Nitre  [in  Chymiflry ]  is  made  by  mingling  one 
Part  of  Salt-Petre  with  three  of  Potters-Earth,  and  then 
diflilling  the  Mixture  in  a  large  earthen  Retort  in  a  clofe  re¬ 
verberatory  Fire  .  . 

Spirit  of  Salt  [in  Chymiflry]  is  made  by  pulverizing 
Salt,  and  mixing  it  with  three  times  its  Weight  of  Potters- 
Earth  pulveriz’d,  which  being  made  into  a  Paile  with  Rain- 
Water,  and  made  into  Balls  or  Pellets,  is  dlftill  ifecundum 
artem. 

Spirit  of  fait  dulcified  [in  Chymiflry ]  is  made  by  mixing 
equal  Parts  of  this  and  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  then  digelhng 
them  for  three  or  fotir  Days  by  a  gentle  Heat. 

Spirit^  Sulphur  [in  Chymiflry]  is  a  Spirit  drawn  from 
Sulphur  melted  and  inflamed  ;  the  molt  fubtile  Part  of  which 
is  converted  into  a  Liquor,  by  flicking  to  a  Glafs-Bell  lul- 
pended  over  it,  whence  it  falls  Drop  by  Drop  into  ad  roug  i, 
into  the  Middle  of  which  is  placed  the  Stone- Pot,  wherein 
the  Sulphur  is  burnt.  _ 

Spirit  of  Vitriol  [in  Chymiflry]  is  Vitriol  dry  d  in  the  Sun, 
or  in  Defeft  thereof  by  the  Fire,  and  then  diftilled  feveral 
times  by  Chymical  Operations,  feveral  times  repeated,  firft 
in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  and  afterwards  in  Balneo  Marie?. 


Spirit  of  Wine,  is  only  Brandy  reftified  once  or  more 
times  by  repeated  Diffcillations. 

To  Spirit  away  Children,  is  to  entice  or  fteal  them  away 
privily  from  their  Parents  or  Relations,  in  order  to  convey 
them  beyond  Sea,  efpecially  to  the  Plantations  in  the  WeJ 7- 
Indies ;  a  Practice  fome  Years  fince  too  common,  by  Perfons 
then  call’d  Kid?tappcrs,  but  now  not  fo  much  in  Ufe,  it  be¬ 
ing  made  Death  fo  to  do,  by  Aft  of  Parliament. 

Spirits,  in  an  animal  Body,  are  a  pure  and  fubtile  Exha¬ 
lation,  bred  and  planted  in  it,  being  a  thin  Vapour  engen¬ 
der'd  of  the  Humour,  and  ferving  for  a  Siege  to  the  natural 
Heat  of  the  Body,  and  is  therefore  call’d  Natural,  Vital, 
and  Animal ;  and  in  Man,  &c.  an  Air  which,  exhaling 
by  Sweat  out  of  the  Pores  of  the  Body,  refrefhes  the 
Spirits,  and  quickens  the  Members:  It  is  drawn  in  by  brea¬ 
thing,  and  diftributed  into  three  Portions,  the  greateft  Part 
of  which  is  carried  to  the  Heart  and  Lungs  for  the  Refrefh- 
ment  of  the  Spirits,  and  the  forming,  or  to  be  the  Matter 
of  the  Voice;  the  other  is  convey’d  to  the  Stomach  by  the 
OeJ'ophagus,  and  comforts  the  nourilhing  Odour  by  which 
the  Body  is  fultained  failing  ;  the  remaining  Part  is  attradled 
to  the  Brain,  to  which  it  conveys  Odours,  and  temperates 
the  animal  Spirits. 

Univerfal  Spirit  [in  Chymiflry]  is  the  firft  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  Art,  that  can  be  admitted  for  the  Compofition 
of  mix’d  Bodies;  which  being  fpread  out  through  all  the 
World  produces  different  things,  according  to  the  feveral 
Matrices  or  Pores  of  the  Earth  in  which  it  fettles. 

Spirits  [in  an  animal  Body']  are  accounted  three,  viz.  the 
Animal  Spirits  feated  in  the  Brain,  the  Vital  in  the  Heart, 
and  the  Natural  in  the  Liver. 

The  Animal  Spirits,  are  an  exceedingly  thin,  fubtile, 
moveable  fluid  Juice  or  Humour,  feparated  from  the  Blood 
in  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain,  and  received  hence  into  the 
minute  Fibers  of  the  Medulla,  and  are  by  them  difeharged 
into  the  Nerves,  and  are  convey’d  by  them  into  every  Part  of 
the  Body,  and  in  them  perform  all  the  Actions  of  Senfe 
and  Motion. 

Vital  Spirits  ?  [with  Naturalifls]  are  only  the  molt 

Natural  Spirits^"  fine  and  agitated  Parts  of  the  Blood, 
whereon  its  Motion  and  Heat  depend 

Private  Spiri t,  is  the  particular  View  or  Notion  every 
Perfon  has  of  the  Dogmata  of  Faith  and  the  Truths  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  as  fuggefted  by  his  own  Thought,  and  the  Perfua- 
fion  he  is  under,  in  regard  thereunto. 

SpiRiT  [in  Theology]  is  ufed  by  way  of  Eminence  for  the 
third  Perfon  in  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  alfo  for  the  Divine  Power 
and  Virtue  and  the  Communication  thereof  to  Men  ;  alfo 


an  incorporeal  Being  or  Intelligence. 

Sfirito  ?  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  with  Life  and  Spi- 

Spiritoso  ^  rit,  Ital. 

Sti'ritual  [fpiritualis,  L.]  that  conflfts  of  Spirit  with¬ 
out  Matter  ;  alfo  Ecclefiaftical  in  oppofidon  to  Temporal ; 
alfo  devout  pious,  religious. 

Spiritua'lities  [  fpiritualia,  L.]  are  the  Profitswhicha 
Bifhop  receives  from  his  Spiritual  Livings,  and  not  as  a  tem¬ 
poral  Lord,  viz.  the  Revenues  which  arife  from  his  Vifita- 
tions,  the  ordaining  and  inllituting  of  Priefts,  Preftation- 
Money,  &c. 

Spirituality,  Spiritualnefs,  Devotion. 

Spiritualiza  tion  [in  Chymifl.]  the  Extraction  of  the 
molt  pure  and  fubtile  Spirits  out  of  natural  Bodies. 

To  Spiritualize  [fpiritualifer, F.]  to  explain  a  Pafiage 
of  Scripture  after  a  fpiritual  Manner  ;  to  put  a  myftical  Senfe 
upon  it. 

To  Spiritualize  [with  Chymifls]  is  to  reduce  a  compact 
mixt  Body  into  the  Principle,  by  them  called  Spirit. 

Spirituous  [  fpiritueux ,  F.]  full  of  Spirits. 

Spirit  Net,  a  fort  of  Fifhing-Net. 

Spiri'tuosity  1  Fulnefs  0f  Spirits,  Livelinefs. 

Spirituousness  5 

To  Spirit,  to  iifue  out  with  a  Force,  as  Water,  £3V.  out 
of  a  Squirt,  &c. 

Spi'ssated  [  fpiffatus ,  L.]  thickened. 

Spissa'tion,  a  Thickening,  L. 

Spi'ssity  ?  £ j-p;[jrttas  L .]  Thicknefs. 

Spi  ssitude^  L-^  ^  J 

To  Spit  [ypeTan,  Sax.]  to  put  forth  Spittle. 

^Spit  [ypitu.  Sax.]  a  Kitchen-Utenlil  lor  roalting  ot 

^ C&  t •  • 

er,,  Svirru-Cock  an  Eel .  to  cook  a  large  fort  of  Eel,  which 


as 


much 


is  ufually  roafted. 

Spit  deep,  as  deep  as  the  Table  ot  a  Spade, 

Ground  in  Depth  as  may  be  digged  up  at  mice  with  a$>pade. 

To  Spit  like  Butter  [with  Gardeners]  a  lermuledoi  old, 
fat  Dung  tnoroughly  rotted. 

7  R 


Spitjc 


Spite,  [put,  Du.  depit,  F.]  Malice. 

SpFteful  [of  depit,  F.  and  full]  full  of  Malice,  or  Ill- 
will. 

Spi't^fulness,  afpiteful  Temper. 

Spi'ttle  [  fputum,  L.]  a  Moifture  arifing  in  the  MoUth. 

Spi'ttle,  a  Contraction  of  Hofpital. 

Spi'tter  [with  Hunters ]  a  redMale  Deer,  near  two  Years 
old,  whofe  Horns  begin  to  grow  up  fharp  and  fpit-wife. 

,  Spla'nchnica  \_<rTkoiyyjiy&,  Gr.]  Medicines  good  for 
Difeafes  in  the  Bowels. 

SrLANCKNo'LocisT  [of  anrh dyyva.,  the  Bowels,  andX4,yi> 
to  tell,  Gr.]  a  Defcriber  or  Treater  of  the  Bowels. 

Splanchno'logy  [trTAetyxvoAoya.  of  ffTAa'yxva,  the 
Bowels,  and  hoy®-,  Speech,  Gr.]  a  Difcourfe  or  Treatife 
of  the  Bowels. 

To  Splat  7  [with  Meat-Carvers ]  is  to  cut  up  a  Pike  or 

To  Splay  5  Bream  at  Table. 

To  Splash  [q.  d.  to  wafii]  to  dafh  Water  upon,  l$c. 

Splashy,  wafhy,  wet,  watery. 

Splay  -footed,  one  who  treads  his  Toes  much  outwards. 

Splaying^/"  the  Shoulder  [with  Farriers']  a  Difeafe  in 
Horfes,  occafioned  by  fome  Slip,  fo  that  the  Shoulder  parts 
from  the  Breaft,  and  leaves  a  Rift  in  the  Film  under  the 
Skin,  and  makes  a  Horfe  trail  his  Legs  after  him. 

Spleen  [  fplen ,  L.  <tstXhp,  Gr.]  a  (oft  fpungy  Vifcus,  of  a 
darkifh  red,  or  rather  livid  Colour  ;  ordinarily  refembling  a 
Tongue  in  Figure;  tho’fometimes  it  is  triangular,  and  fome- 
times  roundifh.  It  is  ufually  placed  under  the  leftfhort  Ribs, 
and  is  a  Receptacle  for  the  fait  and  earthy  Excrements  of 
the  Blood,  that  it  may  be  there  volatized  by  the  Afliflance 
of  the  animal  Spirits,  and,  returning  thence  into  the  Blood, 
may  affilt  its  Fermentation  :  alfo  a  Diffemper  in  that  Part. 

Spleen  [fplen,  L.  of  <rr Xflv,  Gr.]  Spite,  Hatred,  Grudge. 

Stleen-wwiV,  an  Herb. 

Sple'ndid  7  [ fplendidus ,  L.]  glorious,  magnificent, 

Sple'ndidous^"  noble,  flately. 

Sple'ndency  [°f Jplendens,  L.]  Shiningncfs. 

Sple'ndidness  [ fplendor ,  L.  ]  Splendour,  Brightnefs, 
Shiningnefs. 

Sple'ndovjr  [  fplendor ,  L.]  a  great  Light  or  Brightnefs  ; 
alfo  Glory,  Magnificence. 

Sple'netick  [fpleneticus,  L.  GTr'KnvttiwsS,  Gr.]  of,  or 
pertaining  to  the  Spleen  ;  alfo  affefted  with  Oppilations  or 
Obftrudtions  of  the  Spleen. 

Stle'netick  Artery  [in  Anat.]  the  largefl  Branch  of  the 
Geeliaca,  an  Artery  thatgoes  from  thence  to  the  Spleen,  and 
ends  in  it. 

Sple'netickness ~l  [of  fpleneticus,  L.  of 

Sple'nickness  5  Gr.J  the  being  fick  of  the  Spleen; 
alfo  SpitefuLnefs,  &e- 

Sple'nica,  Medicines  good  againfl  the  Spleen,  L. 

Vein  Splenica  [with  Anat.]  the  left  Branch  of  the  vena 
Porta,  which  is  beltow’dupon  the  Stomach  and  Caul;  a  Part 
of  the  Gut  Colon,  and  the  Spleen. 

Splenical?  [Jplenicus ,  L.  o’TAHS'/Jte?,  Gr.]  of,  pertain- 

Splenick  y  ing to,  or  good  againit  the  Spleen. 

Splenii  Mufculi  [with  Anat.]  Mufcles  which  arife  from 
the  four  upper  Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  from 
the  two  lower  of  the  Neck,  which  afeending  obliquely  ad¬ 
here  to  the  upper  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  Occiput ; 
their  Office  is  to  pull  the  Head  backwards,  to  one  Side. 

Sple'nium  [fl"TX«r/op,  Gr.]  a  long  Plaifier,  Isc.  to  be 
laid  on  the  Body  of  one  troubled  with  the  Spleen;  alfo  a 
Linnen  Bolfler  feveral  times  double,  laid  on  Wounds,  Ul¬ 
cers,  Fradlures,  &c. 

Splent  7  [with  Farriers]  a  hard  Excrefcence  or  Swell- 

Splint  $  ing  on  the  Bone  of  the  Leg  or  Shank-Bone 
of  a  Horfe. 

Splents  [with  Surgeons]  Pieces  of  Wood  ufed  in  bind¬ 
ing  up  broken  Limbs  ;  alfo  the  Pieces  of  a  broken  Bone. 

To  Splice  [prob.  of  fjkimTkn,  Du.]  to  join  one  Rope  to 
another,  by  interweaving  their  Ends,  or  opening  their 
Strands,  and  with  a  Fid  laying  every  Strand  in  order,  one 
in  another. 

To  Splice  [with  Gardeners]  is  to  graft  the  Top  of  one 
Tree  into  the  Stock  of  another,  by  cutting  them  Hoping, 
and  faftening  them  together. 

A  cut  Splice  [with  Sailors]  is  when  a  Rope  is  let  into 
another  with  as  much  Dillance  as  one  pleafes,  fo  as  to  have 
it  undone,  at  any  time,  and  yet  be  lirong  enough. 

A rou?id Splice,  is  when  the  End  of  a  Rope  is  fo  let  in¬ 
to  another,  that  they  fhall  be  as  firm,  as  if  they  were  but 
one  Rope.  * 

Spli'nter.  [  pL'ni),  Dan  ]  a  fmall  Shiver  o.f  Wood,  Du. 

To  .  pl  1  r  [ifjIiti'ET,  Dan.]  to  cleave  or  cut  afunder. 


Split  [ Sea-Term ]  a  Sail  is  faid  to  be  fplit  or  fpilt,  when 
it  is  blown  down. 

Spo'dium  {%'mfiov,  Gr,]  the  Cinders  about  the  melting 
of  Iron  and  Brafs  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Soot  which  rifes  from 
tried  Brafs,  and  falls  down  to  the  Bottom,  whereas  Pompho- 
lyx  ftill  flies  upwards.  It  is  alfo  taken  for  burnt  Ivory,  or 
the  black  Pieces  which  remain  after  Diftillation,  calcined  in 
an  open  Fire  till  they  become  white,  L. 

"to  Spoil  [fpoliarc,  L.]  to  rob  or  plunder. 

Spoil  [  fpolium ,  L.]  Plunder,  that  which  is  gotten  by  Vi¬ 
olence. 

To  Spoil  [ypillan,  Sax.]  to  marr,  to  damage  any  Thing. 

Spoils  [fpolia.  L.  depouilles,  F.]  Plunder,  taken  in  War^ 

Spokes  [ypacan,  Sax.]  the  Rays  of  a  Wheel. 

Spokesman  [of  ypaecan,  &7.v.]  one  who  fpeaks  in  behalf 
of  another. 

Spolia't  ion,  a  Robbing  or  Defpoiling,  L. 

Spolia'tion  [in  a  Law-Senfe]  a  Writ  which  lies  for  one 
Incumbent  againfl  another  for  the  Fruits  of  the  Church,  in 
any  Cafe  where  the  Right  of  Patronage  does  not  come  into 
Debate. 

^Spondae'us  7  [’S.7nvthtt@-,  Gr.]  a  Foot  of  Latin  or 

Spo'ndee  $  Greek  Yerfe,  confilting  of  two  long 
Syllables,  as  ccelum. 

Spo'ndyles  [ fponayli ,  L.  tfm'rJbhoi,  Gr.]  the  Chine- 
Bones. 

Sto'ndylus  ,  Gr.]  a  Knuckle,  or  a  turning 

Joint  of  the  Back-Bone. 

Spo'ngia,  a  Spunge,  a  Kind  of  Sea-Mofs  that  grows  on 
the  Rocks,  L. 

Spo'ngioidea  offa  [in  Anat.]  the  fame  as  the  Cribriformia 
or  Sieve-like  Bones,  L. 

Spo'ngious  [  fpongiofus ,  L.]  fpungy  or  like  a  Spunge. 

Spo'ngiousness,  Spunginels. 

Spo'ngites,  a  Stone  found  in  Spunges. 

Spo'nsal  [  fponfalis ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Spoufe, 
Betrothing,  or  Marriage, 

Spon'sion,  an  Engagement,  Promife,  or  Obligation,  L. 

A  Spo'nsor,  an  Undertaker  or  Surety  for  another,  a 
God  father,  L. 

Spo'nsus  a  Bridegroom  [with  Chymifls]  Mercury  fo  called, 
as  being  the  Husband  to  Sulphur,  to  intimate  their  Fitnefs 
to  join  or  be  joined  one  with  another. 

Spontaneous  [fpontaneus,  L.  fpontanee,  F.]  free,  afting 
of  its  own  Accord. 

Spontaneous  [in  the  Schools]  a  Term  apply’d  to  fuch 
Motions  of  the  Body  and  Mind,  as  we  perform  of  ourfelves 
without  any  Conflraint. 

To  Spoom  a  Ship,  is  to  put  her  right  before  the  Wind. 

Spoon  [ypon.  Sax.  Jpacn,  Du.]  a  Hand-Utenfil,  for 
eating  liquid  Things. 

Spoon -Wort,  an  Herb. 

SpooNing  [in  Sea- Language]  is  when  a  Ship,  being  under 
Sail  in  a  Storm  at  Sea,  cannot  bear  it,  but  is  obliged  to  put 
right  before  the  Wind  ;  then  they  fay  Jhe  Jpoonr,  and  when 
the  Ship  is  in  danger  of  bringing  her  Mails  by  the  Board, 
by  her  feeling  or  violent  rolling  about,  and  fo  foundering,  they 
generally  fet  up  the  Forefail  to  make  her  go  the  Headier,  and 
this  likewife  they  term  Jpooning  the  Forefail. 

Spora'des  [with  AJiron.]  iuch  Stars  as  were  never  yet 
ranked  in  any  particular  Conltellation. 

Spora'dici  morbi  [of  ffmgy.Jls,  Gr.]  thofe  Difeafes 
which  are  rife  in  many  Places,  or  which  (tho’  different  in 
Nature)  feize  feveral  People  at  the  fame  Time,  and  in  the 
fame  Country. 

To  Sport  [  fe  difportare,  Ilal.]  to  divert  one’s]  felf  with 
Play,  to  play. 

Sport  [prob.  of  difporto,  Ital.  Skinner]  Paflime,  Diver- 
lion. 

Spo'rtful  [of  difporto,  Ital.]  full  of  Play,  (Ac. 

Spo'rtive  [of  fe  difportare,  Ital.]  diverting. 

Spo'rtiveness,  Divertingnefs. 

Spo'rtula  [old  Rec.]  Gifts,  Gratuities,  Salaries,  L. 

-f  Spot  [prob.  of  Ipott,  Teut.  Ignominy]  a  Speck,  a 
Stain  of  Colour,  Dirt,  &c. 

Spo'tless  [prob.  of  fpo it,  Teut.]  without  Spot,  inno¬ 
cent. 

Spo  tlesness,  Unfpottednefs,  Innocency. 

Spots  in  the  Nails,  thofe  in  the  Top  of  the  Nails  are  faid 
to  reprefent  Things  paft,  thofe  in  the  Middle  Things  prefent, 
and  thofe  at  the  Bottom  future  Events;  white  Spots  are  fup- 
pofed  to  prefage  Felicity,  and  blue  ones.  Misfortunes,  &c. 
though  this  Conjedluring  of  future  Events,  by  thefe  Spots, 
feems  to  be  but  a  luperilitious  Imagination  ;  yet  it  has  Anti¬ 
quity  on  its  Side,  and  Cardan  affirms  that  he  had  difeovered 
a  Property  in  hi  in  felf,  of  finding  in  them  fome  Signs  of  mofl 
Events  that  ever  happened  to  him.  Spo'tted 


Spotted,  having  Spots. 

Spo'tty,  full  of  Spots.  Milton ■ 

Spots  in  the  Sun  [with  Ajlron .]  arc  certain  opacous  or 
fhady  Mafles,  which  are  fometimes  obferved  adhering  to  the 
Body  or  Disk  of  the  Sun,  the  various  Figures  and  Motions 
whereof  are  obferved  by  the  Help  of  a  Telefcope. 

Spou'sal  [of  efpoufailles ,  F.  jpcnjuiia,  L.]  an  Epithalami- 
um  or  Wedding-Song.  MiBon. 

Spousae,  betrothing. 

S  pod's  age,  Betrothing,  Efpoufing. 

Spous’d  [of  efpoufer,  F.]  e'.poufed.  Milton. 

Spouse  [  fpofa,  Ital.  JponJa,  L]  a  Bridegroom  or  Husband; 
alfo  a  Bride  or  Wife. 

Spouse- Breach  [old  Lazo]  Adultery  or  Incontinence  be¬ 
tween  married  Perl’ons,  in  oppolition  to  finjplc  Fornication. 

Sfout  [Uptigre,  Tout.]  a  Pipe  or  Trough,  for  Convey¬ 
ance  of  Water. 

Water- Stout  [at  a  Mafs  of  Water  collected  between 
a  Cloud  and  the  Surface  of  the  Sea,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Pil¬ 
lar  or  Spout  of  Water  :  Thefe  Phenomena  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  very  much  endanger  Ships  that 
are  near  them,  unlefs  they  are  difperfed  and  broken  by  the 
Shot  of  great  Guns. 

Spouts  [in  the  Weft-Indies,  &Y.]  are  as  it  were  Rivers 
falling  from  the  Clouds  as  out  of  Water- Spouts ;  they 
make  the  Sea  where  they  fall  rebound  in  exceeding  high 

Flaflies.  . 

A  Sprain,  but  more  properly  a  Strain,  prob.  of  eftreint, 
F.]  a  violent  Contorfion  or  V/relting  of  the  Tendons  of 
the  Mufcles,  occahoncd  by  fome  fudden  Accident. 

%  Sprain,  thus  to  contort  or  overitretch  the  Tendons. 
Spraints,  the  Dung  of  an  Otter. 

Sprat  [Sprot,  Dan.]  a  Fifh.  , 

Spraw'ling  [fome  derive  it  of  fprtfEl,  Du.  a  Grafs- 
Plotl  lying  ftretched  out  at  Length  and  Breadth. 

Spray  [of  the  Sea]  a  Kind  of  watery  Mift  like  fmall 
Rain,  caufed  by  the  dafhing  of  the  Waves,  which  will  fly 
fome  Dihance,  and  wet  like  a  fmall  Shower  of  Rain. 

To  Spread  [prob.  of  fpreeben,  Du.]  to  lay  open;  to 

extend  in  Length  and  Breadth.  . 

^  Sprig  [ora®,  C.  Br.  ypJUc,  Sax.]  a  fmall  Twig  or 
Branch  of  a  Plant,  fomething  more  than  a  Slip,  as  having 
more  Leaves  and  fmall  Twigs  on  it  than  a  Slip  has,  and  is 
alio  of  fome  Growth. 

Spriggy  [of  yPn'S-’  Sax.]  having  Sprigs. 

A  Spright  [q.  d.  a  Spirit]  a  Phantom,  a  Hobgoblin. 
Spri'ghtful  [of  jpijnt  and  pill,  Sax.]  full  of  Spirit, 
lively,  brisk.  _  „  ,  r  r 

Sfri'ghtfulness?  [ypijiitpilneyye,  Sax-]  Fulnefs  of 

Spri'ghtliness  5  bpird,  Liveliness,  Vigor oulnTs. 
Spri'ghtly,  full  of  Spirit  and  Life,  lively,  brisk. 
Sprichts,  fhort  Arrows,  antiently  uled  in  Sea-Fights, 
having  wooden  Heads  fharpened;  they  diicharged  them  out 
of  Mufquets,  and  they  would  pals  thro’  the  Sides  of  a  Ship, 
where  Bullets  would  not  enter. 

To  Spring  [ypyunjan,  Sax.  fprtngrr,  Dan.]  to  lprout 
or  (hoot  forth  like  Plants  ;  alfo  to  arife  or  iflue  out  as  Water 
does  out  of  the  Ground  ;  alfo  to  arife  or  proceed  ;  alfo  to 

take  an  agile  Leap.  .  . ,  .  .  , 

To  Spring  a  Maft  [Sea-Phrafe]  is  when  a  Malt  is  only 
crack’d,  and  not  quite  broken  in  any  Part,  as  at  the  Hounds, 
Partners,  b'c.  they  fay  the  Mail  is  fprung.  _ 

To  Spring  [with  Fowler i]  is  to  raife  a  Partridge  or  Phea- 

Si’R  in g- Tides,  are  the  Increafing  higher  of  a  7  ide  after  a 
dead Niepe,  which  is  about  3  Days  before  the  hull  or  Change 
of  the  Moon  ;  but  they  are  at  the  Top  or  highell  3  Days 
after  the  Full  or  Change,  when  the  Water  runs  highell  with 
the  Flood,  and  loweft  with  the  Ebb,  and  the  Tides  run 
more  ltrong  and  fvvift  than  in  the  Niepes r.  .  . 

A  Spring  [ypnin^,  Sax.]  a  Fountain  ;  alo  an  Ongina  , 
alfo  a  Principle  of  Motion  ;  alfo  one  of  the  4  Seafons  ot  the 
Year  ;  alfo  a  Device  for  catching  Fowls  and  lor  various  other 

U  The  Sprinc  [ Hieroglyph .]  was  reprefented  by  a  loving  and 

fa'spTiSN ^Arbour  [of  a  Watch]  that  Part  which  is  placed  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Spring- Box,  about  which  the  Spring  is 

wound  or  turned.  „  „  _  -  0  .  ,.  u 

Sprin  e  Box  [of  a  Watch]  a  fort  of  Box  of  Steel  which 

contains  the  Spring,  being  in  the  Shape  of  a  Cylinder. 

Spring  [in  Phyfuks]  a  natural  Faculty  or  Endeavour  Bo¬ 
dies  have  to  return  to  their  firll  State,  after  having  been  vio¬ 
lently  put  out  of  the  fame,  by  comprefling,  bending,  or  the 
like,  called  Elallicity  or  elailick  Force. 

To  Spring  a  Leak  [with  Sailors]  is  to  begin  to  leak  or 
take  in  the  Sea,  through  fome  Openings  111  the  Ship  s  1  im- 
bers.  • 


Sprincer  of  an  arched  Gate  [in  Architect-  ]  the  Mouldings 
that  bear  the  Arch. 

Barren  Springs,  are  fuch  asufually  flow  from  Coal-Mines 
or  fome  fulphureous  Mineral,  fo  called,  becaufe,  being  of  a 
harih  and  brackifh  Quality,  they  rather  kill  Plants  than  nou- 
rifli  them. 

Spri'ngal  [q.  d.  a  young  fpringing  Shoot  of  a  Plant]  a 
young  Man,  a  Stripling. 

Spr  inge  [ypj\in£,  S^x.]  a  Snare  or  Device  made  of 
twilled  Wire  lor  catching  Birds  or  fmall  Bealls. 

Spri'nciness  [of ypyi'ngan,  Sd*.]  a  Quality  in  fome 
Bodies,  when  they  are  prell’ed  or  altered  by  a  PrelTure  or 
Stroke,  to  recover  their  former  Figure. 

Spri'ncy  Bodies  [in  Pbiloft]  fuch  Bodies,  as  having  had 
their  Form  or  Figure  changed  by  the  Stroke  or  Percuflion 
of  another  Body,  can  recover  again  their  former  Figure, 
which  Bodies,  that  are  not  elailick,  will  not  do.  Thus,  if  a 
Piece  of  Steel  be  bent  any  Way,  it  will  return  to  its  former 
Straitnefs ;  but  a  Piece  of  Lead  will  Hand  bent  in  any 
Form. 

Spri’ngolds,  a  fort  of  antjent  warlike  Engines. 

To  Spri'nkle  [onypjiin£an,  Sax.  btfptengfr,  Dan. 
fpjuiltplen,  Du]  to  wet  with  Drops  of  fome  Liquor. 

Seri'nklinc  [of  onyppin^an,  Sax.  bcrpicngct,  Dan.] 
a  wetting  by  Drops. 

Spr iT-Sail  [with  Mariners ]  the  Sail  which  belongs  to  the 
Bolt-Sprit- Mall. 

To  Sprout  [yPjtyfcfcan,  Sax.]  to  put  forth  as  Plants 
do. 

Sprouts  [ypjaau'ca,  Sax.]  a  fort  of  young  Coleworts 
fprouting  out  of  old  Stalks,  &C. 

Spruce,  neat  or  fine  in  Garb  or  Drefs. 

Spruce  Beer,  a  fort  of  phyfical  Beer  brought  from  Ham¬ 
burgh,  &c.  good  for  inward  Bruifes. 

Spruce  Leather,  i.  e.  Pruffia  Leather. 

Spru'ceness,  Neatnefs,  Gaiety  in  Drefs. 

Sprunt,  very  adlive  or  brisk,  very  lively. 

A  Spud,  a  fhort  forry  Knife  ;  a  little  defpicable  Fellow; 
a  Short- Arle. 

Spu'lgers  of  Yarn,  Men  employ’d  to  fee  that  it  be  well 
fpun  and  fit  for  the  Loom. 

To  Spume  [  fpxmare,  L.]  to  froth  or  foam. 

Spume  [  fputna ,  L.]  Froth,  Foam,  the  Scum  of  Gold  or 
Silver. 

Spu'mid  \fpumidus,  L.]  foamy,  frothy. 

Spumi'ferous  [  fpumfer,  L.]  bringing  Froth  or  Foam. 
Si’u m i'ness  [of  J'puma,  L.]  Frothinefs. 

Spumo'se  lrrpumor  L.]  full  of  Froth. 

Spu  mous  5  Ly‘ 

Sfu'my  [  Jpumeus ,  L.]  frothy. 

Spun  Yarn  [in  Sea-Language]  is  the  Yarn  of  untwifted 
Ropes,  the  Ends  of  which  are  feraped  and  beaten  thin,  in 
order  to  be  let  into  the  Ends  of  other  Ropes,  and  fo  be  made 
as  long  as  Occafion  lhall  require. 

A  Sfunge  [  fpongia,  L.]  a  Kind  of  Sea-Fungus  or  Mulh- 
room,  found  adhering  to  Rocks,  Shells,  &c.  on  the  Sea- 
fhore. 

A  Spunge  [with  Farriers]  that  Part  ofa  Horfe’s  Shoe  next 
the  Heel. 

A  Spunge  [with  Gunners]  a  Rammer  or  Staff  with  a 
Piece  of  Lamb-skin  about  the  End  of  it,  for  fcouring  great 
Guns,  before  they  are  charged  again,  after  having  been 
difeharged. 

To  Spunge,  to  wafh  or  rub  a  Thing  over  with  a  Spunge} 
alfo  to  clear  a  Gun  from  any  Sparks  of  Fire  remaining  in  it 
with  a  Gunner’s  Spunge. 

To  Spunge  upon,  to  eat  or  drink  at  other  People’s  Coll. 
Pyrotechnical  Spu'nces,  are  made  of  the  large  Mufhroom* 
or  fungous  Excrefcences  growing  on  old  Oak,  Afhes,  Firs, 
iAc.  thefe  are  dry’d  in  Water,  boil’d  and  beaten,  then  put 
in  a  flrong  Lye  made  of  Salt-Petre,  and  afterwards  dry’d  in 
an  Oven.  Thefe  make  the  black  Match  or  Tinder  brought 
from  Germany,  for  flriking  Fire  with  a  Flint  and  Steel. 

A  Spu'nging -Houfe,  a  Viftualling-Houfe,  where  Perfom 
arrefled  for  Debt  are  kept  fome  Time,  cither  till  they  have 
agreed  with  their  Adverfary,  or  arc  removed  to  a  cloler 
Confinement. 

Spu'ncy  [fpongiofus,  L.]  hollow  like  a  Spunge. 
Spu'nginess  [of fpongiofus,  L.]  a  fpungy  Quality. 

Spunk,  Touch- Wood,  half-rotten  Wood;  alio 
fiance  Which  grows  upon  the  Sides  of  Trees. 

A  Spur  [ypojve,  &»•*■,]  a  Device  ot  Iron  with 

Points  to  make  a  Horfe  go.  .  . 

To  Spur  [prob.  of  fpo?cn,  Du.  or  Jpoyie,  \  t0  Prick 
a  Horfe  with  a  Spur  ;  to  put,  egg  on,  or  forward. 

Spuh.- Royal,  a  fort  of  Gold  Coin  current  in  the  Time  of 

King  James  L  spurge 


Sub- 
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Spurge  £ efjsurge ,  F.]  a  Plant,  the  Juice  of  which  is  fo 
hot  and  corroding,  that,  if  dropped  upon  Warts,  it  eats  them 
away,  and  is  called  Devil'  s-Milk. 

Spuria -Angina  [with  Phyfcians ]  the  Baltard-Quinfy. 
Spurious  [  fpurius ,  L.]  not  genuine,  falfe,  counterfeit ; al¬ 
io  bafe-born,  baflardly. 

Sfu'rious  Difcnfes ,  are  fuch  as  degenerate  from  their 
Kind,  as  a  Baftard-Pleurify,  &c. 

Spu'rious  Flefh  [in  Anat.]  the  Flefli  of  the  Lips,  Gums, 
Gians,  Penis,  &c.  which  is  of  a  different  Conllitution  from 
all  the  reft. 

Spu'riousneis  [of  fpurius,  L.]  Bafenefs  of  Birth,  Bas- 
tardlinefs,  Counterfeitnefs. 

Spu'rkets  [in  a  Ship ]  are  the  Spaces  that  are  between 
the  upper  and  lower  Futtocks,  or  compaffing  Timbers,  or 
between  the  Timbers  called  Rungs  on  the  Ship's  Sides  afore 
and  aft,  above  and  below. 

To  Spurn  [Fpopnan,  Sax.]  to  kick. 

SpuR-JTtfy,  a  Horfe-Way  through  a  Man’s  Ground, 
which  a  Perfon  may  ride  in  by  Right  of  Cuflom. 

Spu'rry,  afortofHerb. 

Spurt,  a  Start,  a  fudden  Fit,  of  fhort  Continuance. 

To  Spurt  [prob.  of  fputptrn,  Di /.]  to  burlt  or  force  out 
as  Liquors  out  of  a  Bottle,  Cask,  &c. 

Spu'tative  [of /put /ire,  L.  to  fpit]  fpitting  much. 
Spu'tum  [in  Medicine']  the  Spittle. 

To  Spy  [FPyJHan,  Sax.  fpten,  Du.]  to  efpy,  to  dilcover 
with  the  Eye. 

A  Spy  [ Efpion ,  F.]  one  wdro  clandeflinely  fearches  into 
the  State  of  Places  or  Affairs. 

A  Squab,  a  foft- fluffed  Cufhion  or  Bolfler  for  a  Couch 
or  Window  ;  alfo  a  thick  fat  Man  or  Woman. 

A  Squab -Rabbet,  Chicken,  See.  one  fo  young  as  not  to  be 
fit  to  be  eaten. 

Squa'bble,  a  Quarrel,  Brangle,  or  Difpute. 

Squ a’bbl e n  [among  Printers]  is  when  the  Lines  are 
broke,  or  the  Letters  of  the  Lines  are  mixed  one  with 
another. 

Squa'dron  [fquadrone,  Ital.  acies  quadrata,  L.]  a  Body 
of  Horfe  from  IOO  to  200. 

A  Squa'uron  [of  Ships]  a  certain  Number  fometimes 
more,  and  fometimes  lefs,  elpecially  of  Ships  of  War. 

Squa'lid  [ fqualidus ,  L.]  foul,  nafty,  filthy  ;  alfo  ill- 
favoured. 

Squ a'l  id  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  a  Term  applied  to  Colours 
when  they  are  not  bright,  but  look  faded  and  dirty,  L. 
Squa'lidness?  [of  fqualiditas,  L.]  Foulnefs,  Nafiinefs, 
Squa'lidity  5  Slovenlinefs. 

To  Squall  [prob.  of  flatten,  Tcut.]  to  bawl  out. 

A  Squall,  a  fudden  Storm  of  Wind  or  Rain,  not  of 
very  long  Continuance. 

Squa'lley,  a  Faultinefs  in  Cloth,  chiefly  in  the  Make 
of  it. 

Squa'lley,  inclinable  to  fudden  Storms  of  Wind  and 
Rain. 

Squamo'sus  f  a’  Um’  Pn  Botan •  Writ^  fcaIT 
Squa'meous  [  fquameus ,  L.j  fcaly,  or  like  Scales. 
Squami'gerous  \_fquamiger,  L.]  bearing  or  having  Scales. 
Squa'mmous  [in  Anat.]  a  Term  apply’d  to  the  fpurious 
and  falfe  Sutures  of  the  Skull,  becaufe  of  their  being  com- 
pofed  of  Squamrncs  or  Scales,  like  thofe  of  Fillies,  (Ac. 

_  Squamo'sa  Offa  [in  Anatomy]  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  be¬ 
hind  the  Ears,  L. 

Squamo'sa  Sutura  [with  Anatomifts]  one  of  the  Seams  or 
Sutures  of  the  Skull,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Parts  of  the  Bones 
are  joined  together  aflope,  and  like  Scales. 

Squamo'se  [  jquamofus ,  L.]  fcaly,  that  has  Scales. 
Squamo'seness  \ok Jquamofus,  L.)  Scalinefs. 

Squa'mous  Root  [with  Botanifts]  is  that  Kind  of  bulbous 
Root  which  confifls  of  feveral  Coats  involving  one  another, 
as  the  Onion,  &e. 

To  Squa'nder  [prob.  of  fquandere,  Ital.]  to  lavifli,  to 
fpend  or  wafte. 

Squa'nderer,  a  lavifli  Spender. 

A  Square  [ quadratics ,  L.  carre,  F.]  a  Figure  confifling 
of  4  equal  Sides,  and  as  many  right  Angles. 

To  Square [quadrare,  L.  fquadrare,  Ital.]  to  make  fquare, 
to  fuit.  1 

A  Square  [with  ArchiteAs]  an  Inflrumeut  for  fquarine 
their  Work.  ^  & 

A  Square  [with  Aflrologers]  an  Afpeft  between  2  Pla¬ 
nets,  which  are  diflant  90  Degrees  one  from  another,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  an  unfortunate  Afpedl. 

miow  Square  [in  Mil.  Art]  a  Body  of  Troops  drawn 


up  with  an  empty  Space  in  the  Middle,  for  the  Colours, 
Drums,  and  Baggage,  and  covered  every  way  with  Pikes  to 
keep  off  Horfes. 

Square  Number  [in  Arithm.]  a  Number  which  is  fqua- 
red  or  multiplied  by  itfelf,  as  3  by  3,  which  is  9,  and  4  by 

4,  which  is  16. 

Square-HW  [in  Arith.]  the  Side  of  a  fquare  Number 
as  4  is  of  16. 

Squ  are  [in  Geomet.]  a  Figure  that  has  4  right  An¬ 
gles  and  4  Sides,  but  2  of  the  Sides  are  long  and  the  other 
fhort. 

To  Square  the  Sail-Yards  [ Sca-Phrafe ]  is  to  make  them 
hang  right  a-crofs  the  Ship,  and  one  Yard-Arm  not  traver- 
fed  more  than  the  other. 

Squa'rinc  [with  Matbemat.]  is  the  making  a  Square  e- 
qual  to  another  Figure  given  ;  thus  the  fquaring  of  the 
Circle  is  the  making  a  Square  equal  and  exadtly  correfpon- 
dent  to  a  Circle,  or  the  finding  out  the  Area  or  Content  of 
fome  Square  that  fliall  be  exadtly  equal  to  the  Area  of  fome 
Circle  ;  a  Problem  that  has  hitherto  puzzled  the  ablefl  Ma¬ 
thematicians,  tho’  they  come  near  enough  the  Truth  for  any 
Ufe.  1 

Squa'reness  [of  equarrt,  F.]  a  fquare  Form. 

Squash,  an  American  Fruit,  fomething  like  a  Pompion; 
alfo  a  little  Animal. 

To  Squash,  to  lquceze  flat,  orbruife. 

To  Squat  [of fquattare,  Ital.]  to  cow' down,  to  fit  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Knees. 

To  Squawl  [frtyallfn,  Tent.]  to  bawd  out. 

To  Squeak  [prob.  of  cjttetfecn,  Teat.]  to  make  a  thrill 
Noife,  to  cry  out. 

Squea'mish  [prob.  q.  d.  qualmifh]  weak -ftomached, 
apt  to  heave  or  vomit. 

Squea'mishness  \_q.d.  Qualmifhnefs]  a  Loathing. 

To  Squeese  [cpyjfan,  Sax.  or  as  M inf  jew  thinks  of  quaffarc, 
L.]  to  prefs  dole  together. 

Squib,  a  fort  of  Firework. 

Squ  ib  [in  a  Gaming- Houfe]  a  fort  of  Puff  of  a  lower 
Rank,  a  Perfon  who  has  half  the  Salary  a  Puff  has  given 
him  to  play. 

Squill  \_fquilla,  L  ]  a  Sea-Onion. 

Squina'nthus  [with  Botanifts]  the  fweet  Rufh,  L. 

Squi na'ncy  [ fquinantia ,  L.]  a  Swelling  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  Throat,  which  hinders  the  fwallowing  of  Meat, 
and  fometimes  flops  the  Breath. 

Squinsy  [^ fquinantia ,  L.]  the  Squinancy. 

To  Squint  [of  ycentun,  Sax.  or  tilfCtorn,  Tcut.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Skinner]  to  look  awry. 

Squire  \ecuyer,  F.]  the  next  inferior  Degree  of  Honour 
to  a  Knight. 

Squi  rrel  [feturus,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  Wood-Weafel. 

To  Squire  a  Perfon,  to  wait  upon  him  or  her,  in  the 
manner  of  a  Gentleman- Ufher. 

Squirt  [prob.  of  fprupten,  or  ffiue -mco,  Gr.  to  skip] 
to  fpirt  out. 

To  Squi'tter  [prob.  q.  d,  fcatter  or  Jhitter]  to  void  the 
Excrement  with  a  kind  of  Noife. 

Squi'tter  [with  Tin-Miners]  the  Drofs  of  Tin. 

A  Squabble.  See  Squobble. 

5.  S.  Societatis  focius,  i.  e.  Fellow  of  the  Society,  L. 

S.  S.  S.  Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  i.  e.  Layer  upon  Layer,  L. 

S.  T.  an  indeclinable  Term,  chiefly  ufed  to  command 
Silence. 

St.  Saint. 

To  Stab  [fome  derive  it  of  {fall,  Teut.  a  Club,  others  of 
fampanare,  Ital.]  to  wound  by  the  Thrufl  of  a  Sword,  Dag¬ 
ger,  or  any  pointed  Weapon. 

A  Stab,  a  Wound  made  by  a  Thrufl  with  fome  pointed 
Weapon. 

Sta  ble  \_fabilis,  L.]  firm,  fixed,  fure,  fleady,  lafling. 
Stability  ?  [of flabilitas,  L.]  Firmnefs,  Fixednels, 
Sea'bleness_5  Laflingnefs. 

To  Sta'ble  \  flabulo  includere,  L.]  to  fet  up  in  a  Stable. 

To  Sta  blish  \_flabilire,  L.]  to  ellablifh. 

.^Stable  \_ftabulum,\j.]  a  Place  or  Houle  to  keepHorfes  in. 
Stable -fland  [in  the  Foref  Law]  is  when  a  Perfon  is 
found  at  his  Stand  in  the  Forefl,  with  a  Crofs-bow  or  Long¬ 
bow,  ready  to  kill  a  Deer ;  or  elfe  Handing  clofe  by  a  Tree, 
with  Greyhounds  ready  to  flip  ;  it  is  one  of  the  four  Evi¬ 
dences  or  Prefumptions  by  which  a  Man  is  convidled  of  in¬ 
tending  to  iteal  the  King’s  Deer  ;  the  other  three  are  Back - 
berond.  Bloody-hand,  and  Dog-draw. 

To  Sta'bui.ate  \_fabulare,  L.]  to  keep  up  Cattle,  as  in 
a  Stall. 

Stacca'do,  a  Pale  or  Fence,  Ital. 


Sta'- 


Sta'chi  a  [old  Rec.]  an  Eflache,  a  Dam  or  Head,  made 
up  of  Stakes,  Earth,  Stones,  (Ac.  to  flop  a  Watcr-Courfie. 

Sta'chys  [gv.’pfJi,  Gr.]  the  Flerb  called  bale  Hore- 
Hound,  wild  Sage,  Sage  of  the  Mountain,  or  Field-Sage, L. 

St  acc  -V  \  o?  r;n  ^  Boohs]  the  fame  as  fpiccato,  I  tali 
Stocca  105  J‘ 

To  Stack  f  Ipoken  of  Horfcs ]  to  fumble. 

To  S  r  ack  [prob.  oiftacca,  Ital.]  to  pile  up  Wood,  Flay, 

C5 ft. 

A  S  r ack  [ Jlacca ,  Ital,  or  of  fferfcrn,  Du,~\  a  Pile  of  Hay, 
Straw',  Wood,  (Ac.  three  Foot  long,  three  broad,  and  three 
high. 

Stacte  [sttjfn),  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Gum  or  creamy  Juice 
that  iiiues  out  of  the  Myrtle-Tree,  L. 

Staddles  [  q .  d.  Jlandils ,  of  Jl and]  young  Trees. 
Sta'dium,  a  Roman  Meafure  now  taken  for  a  Furlong,  L. 
Staff  [ycay,  .S^x.]  a  Stick  to  walk  with,  and  for  va¬ 
rious  Ufes. 

Staff  [in  Poetry ]  a  particular  Number  of  Verfes  in  a 
Pfalm  or  Poem. 

A  Staff  of  Cocks  [with  Cockers ]  a  pair  of  Cocks. 
Staff-TV^,  a  kind  of  Shrub  which  keeps  its  Leaves  in 
Winter. 

^Stag  [fome  Etymologifls  derives  it  of  Jtican,  Sax. 
to  prick,  from  its  Readinefs  to  pulh  with  its  Horns]  a  red 
Male  Deer  of  five  Years  of  Age. 

A  Stag  [ Hieroglyphically ]  lying  on  its  Side,  and  chewing 
its  Meat,  reprefented  a  learned  and  accomplilh’d  Man.  The 
Horns  of  a  Stag  are  an  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Power,  Au¬ 
thority,  and  Dignity  unto  which  fuch  deferve  to  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

Stag,  is  an  Emblem  of  Swiftnefs  and  Fear,  alfo  of  a 
faint-hearted  Perfon. 

Stag -Evil,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes. 

Stag -Beetle,  an  Inleft. 

A  Stage  [prob.  of  Jladium,  L.  Jlade,  F.]  a  Journey  by 
Land,  or  fuch  a  Part  of  it  where  a  Perfon  inns  or  takes 
frelh  Horfes,  (Ac. 

A  Stage  [perhaps  of  eft  age,  F.  or  yteigan,  Sax.  or  r  iyn, 
Gr.  a  Roof]  that  Place  or  Part  in  a  Theatre  railed 
higher  than  the  Floor,  where  the  Players  aft  ;  alfo  a  Place 
raifed  with  Timber  and  Boards,  where  Mountebanks  ex- 
pofe  their  Medicines  to  Sale,  and  make  their  Harangues,  and 
on  which  their  Tumblers  lhew  their  Tricks. 

Sta'cgard  [ 'Hunting-Term ]  a  Male  Deer  of  four  Years  old. 
To  Sta'gger  [prob.  of  ffttggulcn,  Du.]  to  reel  to  and 
fro ;  alfo  to  be  in  doubt,  to  waver. 

Sta'gcers  [with  Farriers ]  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes  fomewhat 
like  a  Vertigo. 

Stagi  a'rius  [old  Rec.~\  a  Canon  who  kept  his  Hated 
Refidence  in  a  Cathedral  Church. 

Sta'cnancy  [of  ftagnans,  L.]  a  Standing  in  a  Pool. 

To  Sta'gnate  [ ftagnare ,  L.]  to- Hand  Hill  as  Water; 
alfo  to  want  a  free  Gourfe  ;  to  Hop  as  the  Blood  does,  when 
it  is  grown  thick. 

Sr  ad -Holder  2  a  Governor  or  Regent  of  a  Province 
S  t  a  d  t  -  Holder  3  in  the  United  Netherlands. 

Sta'cirite ,  Ariftotle,  fo  called  from  Stagira,  a  Town 
in  Macedonia,  his  Native  Place. 

Sta'cma  [with  Chym.]  the  Pieces  of  feveral  Plants  min¬ 
gled  together  in  order  to  Diftillation. 

°  Sta'gnant  [ ftagnans ,  L.]  Handing  as  the  Water  of 
Ponds  or  Pools. 

Stai  d  [prob.  of etayer,  F.  to  Hay  or  bear  up,  q.  d.  one 
that  is  able  to  bear  up  againfl  the  Temptations  and  Solhci- 
tations  of  Vanity  and  Vice]  fober,  grave. 

Stai'dness,  Serioufnefs,  Gravity,  Sobernefs. 

Stain  and  Colours  [in  Herald .]  are  tawney  and  murrey. 
To  Stain  [ Skinner  derives  it  of  difteindre,  L.]  to  lpot,  to 
defile,  to  dawb  ;  to  die  Colours ;  alfo  to  blemilh  or  blur 
ore’s  Reputation. 

Stainant  Colours  [in  Heraldry ]  are  tawney  and  murrey. 
Stairs  [yta£aejiey,  S<w.]  Steps  to  afeend  by. 

A  Stake,  a  fmall  Anvil  ufed  by  Smiths. 

A  Stake  [eftaca,  Span.]  a  Stick  in  a  Hedge  ;  alfo  a  Pledge 
laid  down  on  a  Wager. 

Staldings,  a  fort  of  old  Money. 

Stalactitae  [of  sa Kolyv©',  aDroP  or  Dropping,  Gr .] 
a  Sort  of  fiony,  fparry  Icicles  that  hang  down  from  the  Tops 
or  Arches  of  Grotto’s,  Caves,  or  Vaults  under  Ground,  as 
alfo  from  the  Roofs  and  Chapiters  of  Pillars  that  are  built  0- 
ver  hot  Springs  or  Baths. 

Stale  [fld,  Du.]  not  frefh,  old,  as  Hale  Beer,  Hale 
Bread  ;  a  Hale  Maid. 

Stale  [J"Cele,  $*.*•.]  a  Handle  ;  alfo  a  Round  or  Step  of 
a  Ladder. 


Stale  [with  Fowlers]  a  Fowl  put  in  any  Place  to  allure 
others ;  a  Decoy-Fowl.. 

Stale  [of  ftabuhm,  L.  as  Skinner  fuppofes,  or  prob.  of 
Halle,  Du.  becaufe,  when  Horfes  come  into  the  Stable,  they 
frequently  Hale]  the  Urine  of  Cattle. 

To  Stale  [Helen,  Du.]  to  pifs. 

Sta'i.eness  [prob.  of  del,  Du.]  the  being  oppofite  to 
Newnefs  orFreihnefs. 

To  Stalk  [ytaclean,  Sax.]  to  walk  foftly ;  alfo  to  go 
flately  or  Hrait. 

Stalk  [with  Botan]  is  defined  to  be  Part  of  a  Plant  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Nourilhment  from  the  Root,  and  difiributing  it 
into  the  other  Parts,  with  which  it  is  clothed,  not  having 
one  Side  difiinguifhable  from  the  other.  The  Stalk  of  a 
Tree  is  call’d  the  Trunk  ;  in  Corn  and  Graffes,  it  is  called 
the  Blade. 

A  Stalk  [Heir,  Du-  Gr.]  the  Stem  of  a  Plant. 

A  naked  Stalk,  one  which  has  no  Leaves  on  it. 

A  crefted  Stalk,  one  which  has  Furrows  or  Ridges. 

A  winged  Stalk,  one  which  has  Leaves  on  both  Sides. 

A Jlriped  Stalk,  one  that  is  of  two  or  more  Colours. 

■  Sta'lking  [of  ytaelcan.  Sax.]  walking  foftly,  llately, 
and  firutting. 

Sta'lkin c-Hedge  [in  Fowling]  an  Artificial  Hedge  to 
hide  the  Fowlers  from  being  feen  by  the  Game. 

Sta'lking -Horfe  [with  Fowlers]  an  Horfe,  an  old  Jade 
who  will  walk  gently  up  and  down,  as  you  would  have  him, 
in  Water,  (Ac.  beneath  whofe  Shoulder  the  Sportfman  fhel-. 
ters  himfelf  and  Gun,  ufed  in  tunneling  for  Partridges. 

Srr  ALKING-Her/*  [in  a  figurative  .Senfe]  a  Perfon  employ’d, 
as  a  Tool,  to  bring  about  fome  Affair;  a  Thing  ufed  for  a 
Pretence.  .... 

Stall  [6fcal,&»r.  Hall,  Dan.]  a  Place  for  fatting  Cattle  ; 
alfo  a  little  Shop  or  Apartment  under  a  Bulk,  without  the 
Fore- fide  of  a  Shop. 

Sta'lleo  [ q .  fatted  in  a  Stall]  fatted. 

To  Stall  [prob.  of  yta  1,  &?A'.]  to  put  into  a  Stall,  alfo 
to  fat  or  clog. 

A  Stall -Boat,  a  fort  of  a  Filhihg-Boat. 

Sta'llagb,  Money  paid  for  fetting  up  Stalls  in  a  Fair  or 
Market. 

.t/Sta'llion  [of  Stal,  Sax.  q.  d.  kept  in  [a  Stall ,ftallone, 
Ital.  eftalon,  F.]  a  Stone-Horfe  kept  for  getting  Colts. 

Sta'Mina  [with  Anat.]  are  thofe  fimple,  original  Parts  of 
an  animal  Body  which  exiited  firfi  in  the  Embryo,  or  even 
in  the  Seed  ;  and  by  the  Diffinftion,  Augmentation,  and  Ac¬ 
cretion  of ;  which,  the  human  Body,  at  its  utmofi  Bulk,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  additional  Juices. 

Sta'mina  [with  Botanifts]  are  thofe  fine  Threads,  Ca- 
pillaments,  or  Hairs  growing  up  within  the  Flower  of  fome 
Plants,  as  Tulips,  encompaffmg  round  the  Style,  or  Pifiil, 
and  on  which  the  Apices  grow  at  the  Ends. 

Stami'neous  [flamineus,  L.]  that  has  Stamina,  or  a  fort 
Threads  in  it. 

■Stamineous  Flowers  [in  Botan]  are  thofe  imperfeft 
Flowers  which  want  the  fine-coloured  Leaves  called  Petala, 
and  confiff  only  of  the  Stylus  and  Stamina. 

A  Sta'mmel,  a  large  flouncing  Mare;  alfo  an  over¬ 
grown  bouncing  Wench. 

To  Sta'm'm.er  [ffammeren,  Du.  yTammetan,  Sax.]  to 
flutter,  to  faulter  in  one’s  Speech. 

A  Sta'mmerer  [ytramoji,  Sax.]  a  Stutterer,  one  who 
faulters  in  his  Speech. 

Sta'mmering  [of  ytramoji,  Sax.]  Stuttering  in  Speech. 
To  Stamp  [  Hamper,  Dan.]  to  Hrike  or  beat  the  Ground 
with  the  Foot. 

To  Stamp  [eftampare,  Ital.  eftamper.  Span.]  to  make  a 
Stamp,  Impreiiion,  or  Effigies  upon  ;  to  coin. 

To  Stanch  [ etarteber ,  F.]  to- flop  a  Flux  of  Blood;  alfo 
to  ceafe  to  flow  or  run. 

Stanch  [prob.  of  yTan'oun,  Stf.v.]  fubflantial,  folid,  good, 


Sta'nchness  [prob.  of  ytankan.  Sax.]  Subflantialnefs, 
Firmnefs,  (Ac. 

Sta'nchions  [ eftanfon ,  F.]  Supporters  in  Buildings. 
Sta'nchions  [in  a  Ship]  Pieces  of  Timber  which  fup- 
port  the  Wafte  Trees. 

A  Stand  [ytanb,  Sax.]  a  Paufe;  a  Doubt  or  Uncertain¬ 
ty  ;  alfo  a  Frame  to  fet  any  thing  upon. 

Vo  Stand  [ytan’o.m,  Saw]  to  bear  upon  or  be  fupported 

by  Feet. 

Standard  [ytanti  nto,  Sax.  ftandardo,  Ital.  eft  and  art  ft  ■] 
the  chief  Enfignofa  Royal  Army  or  Fleet ;  alfo  the  Handing 
Meafures  of  the  King  or  State,  according  to  which  all  the 
Meafures  are  framed  and  adjufled. 

Standard,  for  Gold  Coin  in  England ,  is  22  Carafts  of 
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line  Gold  and  2  Carafls  of  Copper;  and  the  French  and 
Spanijb  Gold  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Standard. 

Standard,  for  Silver  Coin,  is  n  Ounces  and  2  Penny- 
Weights  of  fine  Silver,  and  18  Penny-Weights  of  Copper 
melted  together,  and  is  called  Sterling. 

Standard -Grafs,  an  Herb. 

Standards'?  [in  Husbandry ]  Trees  referved  at  the  Fel- 
Standils  5  ling  of  Wood  for  Growth  for  Timber. 
Sta'nding  Part  of  the  Sheat  [in  Sea-Language]  is  that 
Part  which  is  made  fail  to  a  Ring  at  the  Sheat’s  Quarter. 

Standing  Lifts  [in  a  Ship]  the  Lifts  for  the  Sprit-Sail- 
Yard. 

.Standing  Part  [of  Tackle]  that  End  of  a  Rope  where 
a  Block  is  feized  or  faftened. 

Standing  Ropes  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  Ropes  which  run 
not  in  any  Block,  but  are  fet  taut  or  let  flack,  as  Occafion 
ferves,  as  the  Sheat-Stays,  the  Back-Stays. 

Sta'ndish  [of  yt-mb  and  biyh,  Sax.]  a  Handing  Ink- 
horn  for  a  Table. 

Sta'nefiles,  cut  Paile-boards  through  which  Card- 
makers  colour  Court-Cards. 

Stang  [ytasr.^,  Sax  ]  a  Pole  to  carry  a  Cowl  on. 
Sta'nnaries  [/ lannaria ,  L.]  the  Mines  and  Places  tvhere 
Tin  is  digged  and  refined. 

Sta'nnum,  a  Metal  called  Tin,  L. 

Sta'nza  [in  Poetry]*  certain  regulated  Number  of  grave 
Verfes,  containing  fome  perfeft  Senfe,  terminated  with  a  Rell. 

Sta'fes  [with  Anat.]  a  little  Bone  of  a  triangular  Figure 
in  the  inner  Part  of  the  Ear,  coniifting  of  two  Branches, 
the  Clofing  of  which  is  call’d  the  Head  of  the  Stapes. 

St  aphis  Agia  [with  Botan.]  Stave’s-Acre,  L. 
Staphyli'nus  [s apuA/p©-,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Daucus,  L. 
Staphylo'dendros  [sapi/AoeAi'e/'f’©'>  Gr.]  the  Blad¬ 
der-Nut-Tree,  L. 

Sta'ppiyle  [japt/AH,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Roof  of  the 
Mouth,  when  the  Uvula  grows  black  and  blue,  like  a  Grape- 
Stone. 

Staphy'loma  [sa<pv\w(uec,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eye, 
when,  the  Cornea  or  Horny-Coat  being  eaten  through  or 
broken,  the  uvous  T unicle  falls  out,  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
Form  of  a' Grape-Stone. 

Staphylopa’rtes,  a  Surgeon’s  Inflrument  for  railing 
up  the  Uvula,  when  it  is  loofened,  Gr. 

Sta'ple  [ffapd,  Dan.  ytapul  Tcapl,  Sax.  a  Market  or 
Fair]  a  publick  Town  where  are  Store-Houfes  for  Commo¬ 
dities  ;  alfo  a  City  or  Town  where  Merchants  jointly  lay  up 
their  Commodities,  for  the  better  vending  them  by  Wholesale. 

Sta'ple  Commodities  [prob.  of  JTapul,  Sax.  a  Balls  or 
Foundation]  fuch  Commodities  as  do  not  eafily  and.  quickly 
marr  or  perilli,  as  Wool,  Lead,  Tin,  (Ac.  alfo  good  faleable 
Commodities,  as  are  ufually  vended  abroad,  at  Fairs  and 
Markets. 

A  Star  [yceojijta,  Sax.  fella,  L.  Gr.]  a  luminous 

Globe  in  the  Heavens. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  Plant. 

Star  [with  Moralifs]  is  an  Emblem  of  Prudence,  which 
is  the  Rule  of  all  Virtues,  and  leads  us  to  worthy  Adlions, 
enlightening  us  through  the  Darknefs  of  this  World. 

Star  [in  Heraldry]  has  ufually  five  Beams  or  Points,  and 
fo  in  Blazonry ;  if  there  be  no  more,  there  is  no  Need  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Number  ;  but,  when  they  are  more,  the  Number 
mull  be  exprefs’d,  and  the  Star  mull  never  have  above  lixteen. 

Star -Board  [yceojibojtb.  Sax.]  the  Right-hand  Side  of 
a  Ship  or  Boat. 

Star -Chamber  [a  Chamber  in  Wefiminfier-Hall,  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  Cieling  was  adorned  with  Figures  of  Stars]  a 
Chamber  where  the  Lord-Chancellor  antiently  kept  a  Court 
to  punifh  Routs,  Riots,  Forgeries,  (Ac. 

Star -Fort  [in  Fortif]  a  Work  having  feveral  Faces,  made 
up  from  5  to  8  Points,  with  laliant  and  re-entring  Angles, 
which  flank  one  another  on  every  one  of  its  Sides,  containing 
from  12  to  25  Fathom. 

Star -Redoubt  [in  Fortif]  a  fmall  Fort  or  Work  of  4,  5,  6, 
or  more  Points. 

SsAK-Wort,  an  Herb. 

Starch  [prob.  of  ttarrken,  Teut.]  a  fort  of  thin  Palle, 
for  lliffening  of  Linnen. 

Sta'rchness  7  [of  ftetrfc,  Dan.  or  of  ytajtc,  S/w.] 
Sta'rkness  5  Stiffncfs,  Inflexiblenefs ;  alfo  Affedlednefs 
in  Drefs  or  Carriage. 

A  Stare  [yten,  S^x]  a  Starling,  a  Bird  kept  for 
Whiffling. 

To  Stare  [Jfteantan,  Sax.]  to  look  lledfaffly ;  alfo  to  have 
a  wild  Look. 

Stark  [ytajrc,  Sax.]  fhraight  or  tight ;  alfo  rigid  fevere  ; 
alfo  thoroughly  ;  as  farhnad. 

Sta'rless,  without  Stars,  Milton. 


St  a'r-pav’d,  paved  with  Stars,  Milton. 

Sta'rr  iness  [of  jfCeo JiJiic^neyye, ] F ulnels of  Stars. 

Sta'rry  [jrteoJiJiicjL  Sax.]  full  of  Stars. 

Falling  Stars,  are  fiery  Exhalations,  enkindled  in  the  Air, 
complying  therewith  in  their  Motion,  and  call’d  Shooting 
Stars,  which,  when  their  more  fubtile  Parts  are  burnt  away, 
fall  down,  becaufe  the  Weight  of  the  vifeous  and  earthy 
Matter  exceeds  the  Weight  of  the  Air  that  lies  under  it. 

Fixed  Stars,  are  fo  call’d,  becaufe  they  always  keep  the 
fame  Diflance  among  themfelves.  and  not  becaufe  without 
Motion  :  For  they  have  two  Motions  ;  one  Motion  is  in 
common  with  the  whole  Heaven,  which  is  from  Eaft  to 
Well  on  the  Poles  of  the  World,  which  carries  all  the  Stars 
along  with  it,  and  this  Revolution  is  made  in  twenty  four 
Hours  ;  the  other  Motion  is  from  the  Well  to  the  Eaft  on 
the  Poles  of  the  Ecliptick,  which  is  very  flow,  for  they  do 
not  make  their  Revolution,  according  to  that  famous  Aftrono- 
mer  Tycho  Brahe,  in  lefs  than  25816  Years.  Thefe  Stars  are 
divided  into  feveral  Conilellations.  It  is  the  general  Opini¬ 
on,  that  the  Fixed  Stars  are  Bodies  that  fhine  by  their  own 
Light.  The  Region  of  Heaven,  where  the  fixed  Stars  are 
plac’d,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Firmament.  They  are 
believ’d  not  to  be  contained  in  the  fame  fpherical  Superficies, 
nor  any  of  them  fo  low  as  the  Planets,  for  this  Reafon,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  no  Parallax  nor  Difference  of  Afpedl  to  be 
found,  nor  have  they  ever  eclipfed  any  Planets. 

To  Start  [of  ynjjian,  Sax.  or  ffarren,  Teut.]  to  give  a 
Hidden  Leap  or  make  a  heaving  Motion  with  the  Body ; 
alio  to  begin  to  run  a  Race. 

A  Start  [jteyjiun£.  Sax.]  a  fudden  Motion  of  the  Body 
upon  fome  Surprize. 

To  Start  a  Hare  [with  Sportfmen]  is  to  force  her  to  leave 
her  Scat. 

Sta'rtinc  [with  Brewers]  is  the  Putting  of  new  Beer 
or  Ale  to  that  which  is  decay’d  to  revive  it  again  j  alfo  the 
Filling  their  empty  Buts  with  frefh-brew’d  Beer. 

Sta'rtl yH  ^  aPt  t0  ftart  as  f°me  Horfes,  (Ac. 

fo  Sta'rtle,  to  caufe  to  flart  by  Surprize  or  Fright ;  to 
dart  or  tremble  for  Fear. 

Sta'rturs,  a  fort  of  high  Shoes. 

To  Starve  [prob.  of  fcea Ji JCan,  Sax.  to  kill,  but  Mer. 
Cafaub.  derives  it  of  Gr.  to  bereave]  to  kill  or  perifh 

with  Hunger,  Cold,  (Ac- 

Sta'rvelinc  [of  yteajiyob,  Sax.  ]  a  lean,  meagre, 
flarved,  unthriving  Perfon,  (Ac. 

State  \_etat,  F.  fatus,  L.]  Condition  ;  alfo  Pomp. 

The  natural  State  of  Man  [among  Moralifs]  being  con- 
fldered,  with  Relation  to  other  Men,  is  that  which  affefts  us 
upon  the  bare  Account  of  our  univerfal  Kindred. 

The  adventitious  State  of  Man  [among  Moralifs]  is  that 
which  obliges  Men  by  the  Authority  of  fome  human  Conili- 
tution. 

A  State  of  Peace,  is  when  Men  live  quietly  together 
without  the  Dillurbances  of  Violence  or  Injuries,  and  volun¬ 
tarily  difeharge  their  mutual  Duties,  as  Matters  of  necefTary 
Obligation. 

A  State  of  War,  is  when  Men  are  mutually  engag’d  in 
offering  and  repelling  Injuries,  or  endeavouring  forcibly  to 
recover  their  Dues. 

Sta'teliness  [of  ftafelir,  Du.]  Pompoufnefs,  Majef- 

ticknefs. 

Sta'tely  [prob.  of  flatura,  L.]  pompous,  majeflick. 

Stater  [in  Pharmacy]  a  Weight  containing  an  Ounce 
and  a  half. 

Sta  tera,  a  fort  of  Balance,  other  wife  call’d  the  Roman 
Balance,  a  Goldfmith’s  Balance  ;  alfo  Troy  Weight,  L. 

Sr  at  Es-General,  the  Name  ot  an  Aflembly,  confflling 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  7  united  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands . 

Statestman  [of  fatus,  L.  and  Cttan,  Sax.]  a  Manager 
the  State. 

Sta'tica  ars  [  fatice,L .  of  ^tatikh,  Gr.]  a  Science 
which  treats  of  Weights,  fliewing  the  Properties  of  Heavi- 
nels  and  Lightnefs,  the  Equilibrium  or  equal  Balance  of 
natural  Bodies,  (Ac. 

Sta'tical  Barofcope.  See  Barofcope. 

Sta't  ical  Hygrometer.  See  Hygrometer. 

Sta'ticks  [sn Tix.ii  fcil.  7 Gr.]  a  Science  purely 
fpeculative,  being  a  Species  of  Mechanicks,  converfant 
about  Weights,  fliewing  the  Properties  of  the  Heavinefs  or 
Lightnefs,  or  equilibria  of  Bodies. 

Sta'ticks  [with  Phyfcians]  a  Kind  of  Epilepticks  or 
Perfons  feized  with  an  Epilepfy. 

Sta't  ion,  a  Standing-Place,  or  where  a  Perfon  is  ported; 
alfo  a  Road  for  Ships  ;  alfo  a  Poll,  Condition,  Rank,  F.  of  L . 

Sta't  ion  [with  Roman  Catholicks]  a  Church  or  Chappel 
appointed  to  pray  in,  and  to  gain  Indulgence*.  Sta'-> 
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Sta'tio-n  [with  Mathemat .]  a  Place  where  a  Man  fixes 
himfelf  and  his  Infirumcnls  to  take  Angles  or  Difiances,  in 
Surveying,  &c. 

Sta'tion  0/'  the  Planet!  [with  Afiron.]  arc  2  Points,  in 
which  the  Planets  are  removed  at  the  fartheft  Diftance  from 
the  Sun,  on  each  Side. 

Sta'tion  [among  the  antient  Chrifiians]  the  Fails  of 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  which  many  obferved  with  much  De¬ 
votion. 

Sr atiok-S tajf,  a  mathematical  Inilrumcnt  ufed  in  Sur¬ 
veying. 

Sta'tIonariness  [of  Jlationafius,  L.  fiationaire,  F.] 

Scttlednefs  in  a  Place. 

Stationary  \_fiationarius,  L.]  fettled  in  a  Place,  fo 
that  to  an..  Eye,  placed  on  the  Earth,  it  appears  for  fome 
Time  to  (land  Hill,  and  not  to  have  any  progreifive  Motion 
forward  in  its  Orbit. 

Sta'tion  ary  [  fiationariorum  rnerces,  L.  ]  Stationers 

Wares. 

Stationary  [with  Ajiron.]  is  faid  of  a  Planet  when  it 
docs  not  move  at  all,  which  happens  before  and  after  Retro- 

gradation. 

StaTioner  \_fiationarius  prob.  of  Jlatione,  L.  becaufe 
in  antient  Times  they  kept  their  Shops  together  in  one  Sta¬ 
tion  or  Street,  a  Dealer  in  Paper-Books,  lAc. 

Sta'tocele  [in  Surgery]  a  Rupture  or  Tumour  in  the 
Scrotum,  confilling  of  a  fatty  Subllance  like  Suet. 

Sta'tuary  [un  Jiatuaire ,  F.  Jiatuarius,  L.]  a  Maker  of 
Images. 

A  Sta'tue  \_Jlatua,  L.]  a  Handing  Image  made  of  Me¬ 
tal,  Stone,  Wood,  &c. 

Achillean  Statue,  a  Statue  of  fome  Hero,  fo  named,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  great  Number  of  Statues  Achilles  had  in  all  the 
Cities  of  Greece. 

Allegorical  Statue,  one  which,  under  a  human  Figure  or 
other  Symbol,  reprefents  fomething  of  another  Kind,  as  a 
Part  of  the  Earth ;  as  a  Perfon  in  a  Wefi-Indian  Drefs  for 
America  ;  a  Seafon,  an  Element,  &c. 

Curule  Statues,  are  fuch  as  are  reprefented  in  Chariots 
drawn  by  Bigee  or  Quadriga,  i.  e.  by  2  or  4  Horfes. 

Equefirian  Statue,  one  reprefenting  a  King  or  fome  fa¬ 
mous  Perfon  on  Horfe-back,  as  that  of  King  Charles  I.  at 
Stocks-Market,  &c. 

Greek  Statue,  is  one  that  is  naked  and  antique;  the 
Greeks  having  commonly  fo  reprefented  their  Deities  and 
Heroes,  their  At  hie  tee  and  Youths  generally  performing  their 
Exercifes  of  Wreflling  naked. 

Hydraulick  Statue,  any  Figure  placed  as  an  Ornament 
to  a  Fountain  or  Grotto,  or  which  does  the  Office  of  a  jet 
A  eau,  £5V. 

Pedeftrian  Statue,  one  on  Foot,  as  that  of  King  Charles 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  in  the  Privy  Garden. 

Roman  Statue,  one  clothed  after  the  Roman  Manner,  as 
that  of  King  Charles  II.  in  the  Middle  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
ihange. 

Sta'tuary  [ftatuaria,  L.  ]  the  Art  of  making  Images. 
Statu'men,  whatever  is  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  any 
Thing,  a  Buttrefs,  a  Prop,  L. 

Sta'ture  fiat ura,  L.]  Height,  Size,  Pitch. 

Sta'tus  de  manerio  \oldRec.]  all  the  Tenants  and  legal 
Men  within  the  Limits  of  a  Manour,  affembled  in  that 
Lord’s  Court,  to  do  their  accufiomed  Suit,  and  enjoy  their 
Rights  and  Privileges. 

Sta'tutable,  according  to  the  Adi  of  Parliament  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Matter. 

A  Sta'tute  [fiatutum,  L.]  an  Adi  of  Parliament,  Law, 
Ordinance,  or  Decree,  lAc. 

‘ The  Statute  [of  England]  the  Statute  Laws,  the  Adis 
of  Parliament,  made  and  eilabliffied  by  the  King  and  the  3 
Efiates  of  the  Realm. 

Statute -Merchant,  a  Bond  acknowledged  before  one  of 
the  Clerks  of  the  Statute-Merchant,  the  Mayor  of  a  City, 
Town  Corporate,  &c.  and  2  Merchants  appointed  for  that 
Purpofe,  fealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  Debtor  and  of  the 
King  ;  one  to  be  kept  by  the  Mayor,  &c.  and  the  other  by 
Clerks ;  this  empowers  firfi  to  take  the  Debtor’s  Body,  and 
then  his  Goods,  if  they  are  to  be  found. 

Statute-i Sefiions,  petty  Seffions  in  every  Hundred,  for 
deciding  Differences  between  Maflers  and  Servants,  the  ra¬ 
ting  Servants  Wages,  and  placing  fuch  Perfons  in  Service, 
who  being  able  to  work  refule  to  get  Employ. 

Sta'tute  -Staple,  a  Bond  of  Record  acknowledged  before 
the  Mayor  of  the  Staple,  in  the  Prefence  of  the  2  Confla- 
bles  of  the  faid  Staple,  by  Virtue  of  which  Bond  the  Cre¬ 
ditor  may  immediately  have  Execution  upon  the  Body, 
Lands,  and  Goods  of  the  Debtor. 


Sta'tutes  \_fiatuta,  L.]  Afls  of  Parliament,  tfic. 

Sta'tuto  mercatorio  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  the  imprifoning 
of  him  who  has  forfeited  a  Bond  called  Statute-Merchant,  L. 

Sta'tuto  fiapulee  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  feizing  the  Body 
and  Goods  of  him  who  has  forfeited  the  Bond  called  Statute- 
Staple,  L. 

Sta'tutum  de  laborariis  [in  Law]  a  judicial  Writ  for 
the  Apprehending  of  fuch  Labourers  who  refufe  to  work 
according  to  the  Statute,  L. 

To  Stave,  to  beat  to  Pieces,  as  a  Ship,  Barrel,  Cask,  {3V. 

Sta'vers  [with  Farriers]  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  the  Stag¬ 
gers. 

Staves  [of  ytraer,  Sax.]  Bonds  for  making  Barrels, 
&c. 


Cart- Staves,  thofe  which  hold  the  Cart  and  the  Raers 
together,  which  make  the  Body  of  the  Cart. 

Staves -Acre  [ytauviyag-ma,  an  Herb. 

Sta'ydness,  Soberncfs,  Gravenefs,  Serioufnefs. 

To  Stay  [fiaar,  Dan.  £ti£an,  Sax.  prob.  of  fiare,  L. 
isaVat/,  Gr.]  to  abide  or  continue  in  a  Place  ;  alfo  to  Hop. 

A  Stay  \eftaye,  F.  tfage,  Du.]  a  Stop  or  Continuance  in 
a  Place  ;  alfo  a  Prop  or  Support. 

Stays  [in  a  Ship]  certain  Ropes  the  Ufe  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  Mall  from  falling  aft ;  they  are  faffened  to  all  Mafis, 
Top-Malls,  and  Flag-Staves,  except  the  Sprit-Sail  Top-Mall. 

To  bring  or  keep  a  Ship  upon  the  Stays  [Sea-Phraje]  is  to 
manage  a  Ship’s  Tackle  and  Sails,  fo  that  ffie  cannot  make 
any  Way  forward. 

Back  Stays  [in  a  Ship]  are  Ropes  which  go  on  either 
Side  of  the  Ship,  and  keep  the  Mall  from  pitching  forward 
or  over-board. 

Stead  [y’cea'o,  &»#.]  Place  or  Room. 

To  Stead  [yteabian,  Say.]  to  llahd  in  Head,  to  be  fer- 
viceable,  L. 

Stea'dfastness  [yte'&yaytrnejye.  Sax.]  Conllancv, 
Firmnefs  of  Refolution,  &c. 

Stea'dily  [of  ree'o.jjlic,  Sax,]  firmly. 

Stea'diness  [ yt'Di^ne yye,  Sax.]  Firmnefs. 

Stea'dy  [ytas^iSi,  Sax.]  conHanc,  fure,  firm. 

Stea'dy  [ Sea-Term ]  is  a  Term  us’d  when  the  Cohder 
would  have  the  Steerlman  to  keep  the  Ship  confiant  in  her 
Courfe,  for  making  Yaws  or  going  in  and  out. 

A  Steak  [ycicce,  Sax.]  a  Slice  of  Meat. 

Tt>  Steal  [ytelan,  ytealan,  Sax.]  to  take  away  unlaw¬ 
fully,  either  privately  or  violently. 

Stealth  [of  ytealan,  Sax.]  the  Aflion  of  Theft;  alfo 
Privacy. 

To  Steam  [yteaman,  Sax.]  to  fend  forth  a  Vapour,  as 
hot  and  boiling  Liquor  does. 

^Steam  [yteme.  Sax.]  the  Vapour  of  hot  Liquor. 

Steatoce'le  [of  and  k»\ »,  Gr.  a  Swelling]  a 

preternatural  Tumour  in  the  Scrotum  of  a  fuety  or  Suet-like 
Confifience. 

Stea'toma  [se«7w(X«,  Gr.]  a  Swelling,  the  fame  or  little 


different  from  Steatocelc- 

Steato'matous,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Steatoma. 

Stecca'do,  the  Lifis,  or  a  Place  railed  in  for  the  behold¬ 
ing  of  a  Combat  or  Duel. 

Stecca'do  [in  Fortif.]  a  fort  of  Pale  or  Fence  before  the 
the  Trenches. 

Sted 

Stad  >[in  the  German  Language]  a  City. 

Stold  3 

Ste'dfast  [of  ytetoa  yaeyt,  Sax.]  firm,  fure,  confiant, 
immoveable. 

Ste'dfastness,  [yre'oyaeyfcneyye,  Say.]  Firmnefs,  £sV. 

Steed  [rcetot,  S*-*--]  an  Horfe. 

Steel  [of  ffaal,  Dan.]  a  Metal  made  of  Iron  refined  and 
purified  by  Fire,  &c. 

Stee'ly  [of  ffaaliqb,  Dan.]  confiding  of  Steel. 

Steel-IW;,  a  Balance  for  weighing  Things  of  variou* 
Weights  by  one  fingle  Weight,  as  from  1  fingle  Pound  to 
i 12  Pounds. 

Steep  [yteap,  Sax.]  of  a  difficult  Afcent. 

Steep -Tubs  [on  Ship-board]  Veffels  for  watering  Fleffi  or 
Fiffi. 

To  Steep  [ytipan,  S<j.y.]  to  foak  in  fome  Liquor. 

Stee'rings,  a  fort  of  Gold  Loin. 

Stee'rle  [yceopl,  S**.]  of  a  Church. 

Stee'rness  [ycepneyye,  Sax.]  Difficultnefs  of  Afcent. 

Steer  [Streoja,  and  ytype.  Sax.]  a  young  Ox. 

To  Steer  [ot  yreojwn,  Sax.  tfptTr,  Dan  ]  to  guide  1 
a  Ship;  alfo  to  manage  an  Affair 

Stee'race  [of  ytreojian,  &?*.]  the  Aft  of  fieenng  a 
Ship-  St..,'- 


/ 


I 


Stee'race  [in  a  Ship ]  a  Place  before  the  Bulk-head  of 
the  great  Ca'bin,  where  the  Steerfman  hands  and  lodges. 

Stee'rsman  [yteojiman.  Sax."]  the  Man  who  Peers  of 
guides  a  Ship. 

To  Ste eve  [Sea-Pbrafe]  ufed  of  the  Bow-fprit  of  a  Ship, 
which  is  fliid  to  ft  e  eve,  when  it  does  not  hand  upright  or  Hrait 
enough  forward. 

Stee'vinc  [in  Commerce']  is  the  Stowing  of  Cotton  or 
Wool  into  Sacks,  by  forcing  them  in  with  Screws. 

Stegano'craphist  [of  aTiytv of  private,  and  yqoltpco  to 
write,  Gr.]  an  ArtiH  in  private  Writing. 

Stegano'crathy  [o-Te)a:’cygd<pia,  of  covert  or 

private,  and  yqeuptj  Writing]  the  Art  of  fecret  Writing  by 
Characters  or  Cyphers,  intelligible  only  to  the  Perfons  Who 
correfpond  one  with  another. 

Ste'gnosis  [s-iyvag-H,  Gr.]  a  Stopping  up  of  the  Pores 
of  the  Body. 

Stegno'tick  [ftegnoticus,  L.  of  <tt iyvaniKo(,  Gr.]  bind¬ 
ing,  rendering  coftive. 

Stegno'ticks  [reyvar/>t<x,  Gr.]  Medicines  for  doling 
and  hopping  the  Orifices  of  Vefiels,  when  hretched,  lace¬ 
rated,  (Ac. 

Ste'llar,  [fielfaris,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Stars, 
harry. 

Ste'llary  \_ftellaris,  L.]  harry,  (Ac. 

Ste'llate  [Jiellatus,  L.]  harred,  marked  with  Spots 
like  Stars. 

Ste'llate  Plants  [in  Botany ]  are  fuch  whofc  Leaves 
grow  on  the  Stalks  at  certain  Intervals,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Star  with  Beams,  as  Crofs-Wort,  See. 

Stella'tion,  an  Adorning  with  Stars. 

Ste'llatus,  a,  um,  [in  Butan.  Writ.]  harred,  i.  e.  when 
feveral  Leaves  grow  round  the  Stalk  of  the  Plant  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  fame  Center,  as  the  Leaves  of  Goofe-Grafs, 
Ladies-Bed-ftrazv,  See.  L. 

Stellee'r,  a  Balance  confihing  of  an  Iron  Beam  with 
Notches,  a  Hook  at  one  End,  and  a  Poiie  or  Weight,  ufed 
by  Butchers  and  others  that  keep  Markets,  call’d  the  Roman 
Beam. 

Stelli'ferous  [ftellifer,  L.]  bearing  Stars. 

Ste  llio,  a  fpotted  Lizard,  which  cahs  her  Skin  every 
half  Year,  and  commonly  devours  it,  L. 

Ste'llionate  [in  the  civil  Law]  all  kinds  of  Cozenage 
and  knavilh  Pradices  in  Bargaining,  and  all  forts  of  Frauds 
which  have  no  peculiar  Names  in  Law ;  as  the  Selling  or 
Mortgaging  a  Thing  twice;  Paying  Brafs-Money;  Exacting 
a  Debt,  when  it  has  been  already  paid,  (Ac. 

STELo'cRAPHY^fs-nAej'fctpj'a  of  <;?) Art,  a  Bound,  Stone, 
or  Pillar,  aqd  y^cupn  a  Writing]  an  Inicription  or  Writing  on 
a  Pillar,  {#.  ' 

Stem  [Ftemme,  Sax.  of ftemma,  L.]  a  Race  or  Pedigree  ; 
the  Stock  of  a  Tree  ;  the  Stalk  of  a  Plant,  Flower,  Fruit,  (Ac. 

To  Stem,  to  bear  up  againfi,  as  to  ftrem  the  Tide ;  alfo  to 
put  a  Stop  to. 

Stem  [of  a  Ship]  that  main  Piece  of  Timber  which 
comes  bowing  from  the  Keel  below,  and  ferves  to  guide  the 
Ship’s  Rake. 

Stenocori'asis  [riVOKOfieiff/f,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  in  the 
Eye,  when  the  Apple  or  Sight  is  flraitened  or  weakened. 

Stenography  [rrevoyfaipiti,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  Short¬ 
hand  Writing. 

Steno'graphical,  pertaining  to  fecret  Writing. 

Stenotho'races  [rsro-3-«f£tx2Jof  rsyof  Hrait,awd 
Gr.  the  Breall]  thofe  Perfons  who  have  narrow  Cheits,  and 
therefore  are  fubjed  to  phthifipal  Aifedions. 

Stent  [ffcenfc,  Crtv.]  a  Stint,  a  Limit,  a  Bound. 

Stento  ria.n  Voice  [lo  named  from  Stentor,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  is  laid  to  have  had  a  Voice  louder  than  co 
Men  together],  a  roaring  loud  Voice. 

Stento  ropho'nick  Tube,  a  {peaking  Trumpet,  an  In- 
llrumcnt  contrived  by  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  ufed  at  Sea. 

Step  [STaep,  Sax.]  a  Pace  in  going,  a  Degree  of  Afcent 

on  the  Stairs  or  a  Ladder. 

Step  [with  Sailors]  a  Piece  of  Timber  having  the  Foot 
of  any  other  Timber  Handing  upright  fix’d  into  it,  as  the 
Step  of  the  Malls,  Capltan,  (Ac. 

To  STEP[Sueppan,  &7.v.]  to  let  one  Foot  before  the  other. 

Ste'p -Father  [Steop- ja’Sej*,  of  Steop,  Sax.  rigid,  fe- 
vere,  and  F^'Sep]  a  Father-in-law. 

Step  and  Leap,  one  of  the  7  Airs  or  artificial  Motions  of  a 
Horfe. 

Step -Mother  \  [i’ICeoP'mo'oeJl,  a  Mother-in-law. 

Ste  rcorated  \_ftercoratus ,  L.]  dunged,  manured  with 
Dung. 


STERCosio'sfi  ft  er  cor  opus  ',  L.]  full  of  DungfGrV. 
Stercora'nists  [of ftercus,  L.  Dung]  thofe ,  who  belie-. 
Ved  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  fo  far  digefled,  as  that 
fome  Part  of  it  was  turned  into  Excrements. 

Stercora'tion,  a  Dunging,  Mixing  or  Covering  with 
Dung,  L. 

Stercoro'sus  ftuxus  [in  Medicine]  a  Kind  of  Loofenefs 
in  which  much  liquid  Ordure  is  frequently  voided,  caufed 
by  excrementitious  Meats  corrupted  in  the  Stomach,  or  a 
great  Quantity  of  Excrements  lodged  in  the  Bowels,  L. 
STEREo'BATEs7_[of  vsfsaf  Gaiviiv,  to  afepnd  firmly]  the 
Stereo'bata  5  firll  Beginning  of  the  Wall  of  any  Build¬ 
ing  that  immediately  Hands  on  the  Pillar ;  the  Pattern  of  the 
Pillar  whereon  the  Bafe  is  fet ;  the  Ground-Work  on  which 
the  Bafe  of  a  Pillar  Hands.  Architett. 

Stereocra'phical  [of  rifeof  folid,  and  y%d.t$a  to  de¬ 
scribe,  Gr.]  according  to  the  Art  of  Stereography,  or  repre- 
fenting  Solids  on  a  Plane. 

Stereogra'phick  Projection  of  the  Sphere,  a  Projedion 
of  it  on  a  Plane,  wherein  the  Eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
Surface  of  the  Sphere. 

^Stereo'graphy  [eigsoypafilct  of  rtfwt  folid,  and  yfu- 
a  Defcription]  the  Art  of  reprefenting  Solids  pn  a  Plane. 
Stereometrical  [of  r£f*of  and  Gr.  to  mea- 

fure]  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Stereometry. 

Stereo'metry  [s-*f£o^«Tf<et,  of  and  uJ.Tfovct Mea- 
fure]  a  Science  which  fnews  how  to  meafure  folid  Bodies, 
and  to  find  their  folid  Contents. 

Stereo'tomy  [si$so7ey.icc  of  rsfief  and  7oyd),  Gr.  a 
Cutting]  the  Art  or  Science  of  cutting  Solids  or  making 
Sedions  thereof,  as  in  Profiles  of  Architedure  in  Walls,  (Ac. 

Ste'ril  [fterilis,  L.]  barren  or  unfruitful;  alfo  dry, 
empty,  Hiallow. 

Steri'lity  7 

Ste'rilness5  [fterilitas>  L.  fterilite,  F.]  Barrennefs,  (Ac. 

Ste'ri.  ing  [To  called  from  Eafter lings,  i.  e.  antient  Pruf- 
fians  and  Pomeranians,  who,  being  skilled  in  Fining  Gold 
and  Silver,  taught  it  to  the  Britons]  a  general  Name  of  Di- 
flindion  for  the  current  lawful  Silver  Coin  of  England. 

St  e'  R 1 1  n  c  -  Penny,  was  the  fmallcH  Englijh  Coin,  before 
the  Reign  of  King  Edward  I.  marked  with  a  Crofs  or  Strokes 
crofs-wife  ;  fo  that  upon  Occafion  it  might  be  cut  into  z  for 
Half  pence,  or  into  4  for  Farthings. 

Stern  [J"Cepn,  Sax.]  fevere,  crabbed,  grim.  ; 

Stern  [with  Hunters]  the  Tail  of  a  Greyhound  or  a 
Wolf. 

Stern  [Ffceapn,  Srfx.]  the  hindermoH  Part  of  a  Ship; 
but  in  Stridnefs  only  the  outermoH  Part  behind. 

Stern -Chafe,  the  Guns  placed  on  the  Stern  of  a  Ship. 

A  Stern-C^/t/f  [with  Sailors]  is  when  one  Ship  purfuing’ 
follows  the  other  a-Hern,  diredly  upon  one  Point  of  the 
Compafs. 

STERN-/h/?[of  a  Ship]  a  FaHening  of  Ropes,  (Ac.  behind 
the  Stern,  to  which  a  Cable  or  Hawfer  may  be  brought  or 
fixed,  in  order  to  hold  her  Stern  fail  to  a  Wharf 
Ste'rnly  [StTejmlic,  &7*.]  feverely. 

Ste'rnness  [Sr-jmeyre,  Sax.]  Severity,  Crabbednefs of 
Countenance.  _  > 

Ste'rnum  Os  [in  Anatomy]  the  great  Bone  in  the  foremoll 
Part  of  the  Breafl,  joined  to  the  Ribs,  which  confifls  of  three 
or  four  Bones,  and  often  growls  into  one  Bone,  in  thofe  that 
are  come  to  Ripenefs  of  Age.  L 

Ste'rnohyoi'des  [of  si$rov,  the  Bread,  and  voetjic, 
Gr .]  a  pair  of  Mufcles  laid  to  arile  from  the  uppermoll  Part 
of  the  BreaH-Bone  ;  but  ’tis  found  they  arife  from  the  inner 
Part  of  Clavicula,  and  are  inferted  at  the  Root  of.  the  Fore- 
Bone  Os  Hyoides.  <  , 

Ste'rnothy'roi'des  [of  Siyt,  and  voetfif,  Gr.] 

a  Pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  ariling  in.  the  Sternum,  and 
terminating  in  the  Caritlfrgu  Thyrftdes..  JT., 

Ste'rnon.  See  Sternum.  ' 

Ste'rnuta'tion,  a  Sneezing,  which  is  a  forcible  Draw¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Head,  1‘ome  iljacp  Matter  w.hith  twitches  and 
dillurbs  the  Nerves  and  Fibres.  •  ... 

Sternu'tati  ve,  apt  to  provoke  Sneezing. 

A  Sternu'tatory  [; figrnut atari  urn ,  L.].  a  frmezing  Me- 
dicine.  ..  ;  .  "  ■  t  - 

Steropes  of  Gr.  i.  e.  Lightning]  one  of  Vulcan's 

Workmen. 

To  Stew  [eUuBcr,  Dan.]  to  boil  a  Thing  gently  and  a 
confiderable  Time. 

A  Stew,  a  Place  for  keeping  of  Fifh  alive,  and  for  Ufe, 
as  Occafion  ferves. 

Stews  [of  £fup,  Dan.  eftuve,  F.  a  hot  FloufeJ  Brothel- 
Houfes  or  Bawdy  Houfes,  Places  formerly  permitted  to 

Women 


Women  of  profeffed  Incontinency,  but  fuppreffed  by  King 
Henry  VIII-  an.  1546' 

Steward  [  ytipaji10,  br  yfcipojyo,  SrfY.J  an  Officer 
whereof  there  are  various  Kinds. 

Steward  [of  a  Ship ]  an  Officer  who  receives  all  the  Vic¬ 
tuals  from  the  Purfer,  fees  that  it  be  well  flowed  in  the  Hold, 
and  takes  care  of  it  there,  as  alfo  of  the  Bread,  Candles, 
t3c.  and  lhares  out  the  Proportions  of  the  feveral  Mefles. 

Lord  High- Steward  [of  England ]  an  Officer  who  is  only 
appointed  for  a  Time,  to  officiate  at  a  Coronation,  or  at  the 
Trial  of  fome  Nobleman  lor  High-Trealon,  &c.  which  Af¬ 
fair  being  ended,  his  Commiffion  is  expbqd^  fo  that  he 
breaks  his  Wand,  and  puts  an  End  to  his  Authority. 

Stewardship  [of  Steip.ijVo,  and  ydp,  Sax.  a  Term 
denoting  Office]  the  Office  of  a  Steward. 

Stibium  [?7iS^,  Gr.]  a  Mineral  commonly  called  Anti¬ 
mony. 

A  Stick  [y  ticca,  &?.*•.]  a  Piece  of  Wood  of  a  free 
er  Bough  ;  alio  a  Walking-Staff. 

To  Stick  [of  Stican,  Sax.  {HffePt",  Dan.~\  to  cicave  to; 
alfo  to  thruft  a  pointed  Weapon  into. 

Sti'ckiness  [ol  ytrican,  Sax.~\  Aptnefs  to  flick  to. 

To  Sti'ckle  [of  Stican,  S^ur.]  to  be  zealous  lor  a  Perfon 
or  Affair. 

A  Stickler  [of  ffi’ftrr,  Dan.  &c.J  a  Bufy-Body  or 
Zealot  in  any  publick  Affair. 

^Sti'ckler  [ old  Rec.~\  an  Officer  who  in  antient  Times 
cut  Wood  for  the  Priory  of  Ederoft,  within  the  King  s  Park 
at  Clarendon. 

Sti'cticum  emplaflrum  [in  Pharmacy ]  a  Plaifter  for  heal¬ 
ing  and  ciofing  up  Wounds. 

Stiff  [ytiye,  or  JTtPS,  &j.y.J  not  pliable,  rigid. 

A  Stiff  Gale  \Sea-Tervi\  a  flrong  Wind. 

V0  Stiffen  [yciyian,  &?•*■•]  to  make  or  grow  ftiff. 

To  Stifle  [Mer.  Cafaubon  derives  it  of  $htpo>,  Gr.  etoufer , 
F.]  to  fuffocate  or  choak  ;  alio  to  conceal  or  fuppieis  a 

Matter.  _ 

Stifle  -Joint  [in  a  PIerfe~\  the  firft  Joint  and  Bending, 
next  the  Buttock,  and  above  the  Thigh.  . 

Sti'fled  Horfe,  one  whofe  Leg  is  put  out,  or  the  Joint 
much  hurt, 

Stifness  [ytiyneyye,  &a*.J  an  unbending  Quality,  a 
Coagulation  of  the  Matter  with  dry  Glue,  that  it  will  not 
bend  but  break. 

Stigma  [&y/ua3  Gr.]  a  Mark  with  a  hot  Iron,  fuch  as 
Malefactors  have,  when  burnt 4n  the  Hand ;  a  Brand,  a  Scar, 
alfo  a  Mark  or  Mold  in  the  Face  or  Body. 

Sti'gmata  [siy/uttret,  Gr.J  certain  Marks  antiently  im¬ 
printed  on  the  Roman  Soldiers,  when  lifted.  _ 

Stigmata,  Notes  or  Abbreviations,  conftfting  only  ot 
Points  difpofed  various  Ways,  as  in  Triangles,  Squares, 
Croffes  c * 

Stigmata  [among  the  Francifcdns]  the  Marks  or  Points 
of  our  Saviour’s  Wounds  in  the  Hands,  Feet,  and  Sides,  1m- 
prefs’d  by  him  on  the  Body  of  St.  Francis,  as  they  fay. 

Stigmata  [in  Natural  Hiftory J  Points  or  Specks  leen  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Bellies  of  InfeCts,  particularly  the  Sphon- 


d  Sti g m a'tic a  l  P  [  ftigmaticus,  L.  siypctTivx,  Gr.  J  brand- 
^  1  ’ha  Mark  or  Note  ol  Infamy  or 

ftigmaticus,  of  ’^yyua.'rmi,  Gr.J 
Infamoufnefs,  the  being  branded  with  a  Mark  of  Infamy. 

Stigmati'sed  [ ftigmatife ,  F.  of  ^yt^v^co,  Gr.J  brand¬ 
ed  with  a  Note  of  Infamy. 

To  Sti'gmatize  [&ypt.ct7ti[£v,  Gr.J  to  brand  or  mar, 
with  a  hot  Iron,  to  let  a  Mark  of  Iniamy  upon,  to  de- 

famSTi'LBON  [s>/2ov,  q.d.  glittering, Gr.J  the  Planet  Mer¬ 
cury,  fo  called,"  becaufe  it  twinkles  more  than  the  reft  ot  the 

Planets.  _  ,  c. 

Stile  [6ri£ele,  Sax.  a  Step]  an  Entrance  by  Steps, 

&e.  into  a  Field. 


Stigma  tick  5  ed  wit 
Difgrace.  / 

Stigma'ticalness  [of 


Style ^  orftylus,  L.  Gr.J 

Stile  originally  fignified  the  Iriffrument  or  Iron  Pen 
with  which  the  Antients  ufed  to  write,  but  it  is  now  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Manner  of  an  Author’s  expreffmg  himlelt. 

Difcourfe  is  the  Charafter  of  theSoul;  Men’s  Words  paint 
out  their  Humours,  and  every  one  follows  that  Stile  to 
which  his  natural  Difoofition  leads  him;  and  thence  proceeds 
the  Difference  in  Stile  among  them  that  write  in  the  lame 
Linguage  ;  and  there  is  as  much  Difference  in  Stile  as  in 

Complexion.  ,  „  in 

A  diTus'd  Stile,  is  one  that  is  fo  flowing,  that  how- 
muchfotver  the  Authors  may  have  affcCted  Brevity,  yet  one 


half  of  what  they  have  faid  may  very  well  be  fpared.  Rhe¬ 
toricians  have  reduc’d  Stiles  to  three  Kinds,  the  fublime, 
the  middle,  and  the  low. 

A  Sublime  Stile  [among  Rhetoricians J  is  one  that  admits 
of  nothing  mean  orlow.  If  there  be  a  thoufand  Things 
faid  well,  if  there  be  any  Allay  of  a  low  Charafler  among 
them,  they  will  not  gain  the  Character  of  the  Sublime.  The 
Expreffions  muft  every-where  be  noble,  and  anfwer  the  high 
Idea  that  we  would  give  of  the  SubjcCl.  There  arc  fome 
bold  Writers  that  are  very  fond  of  the  Sublime,  and  to  that 
Degree,  that  they  mix  fomething  great  and  prodigious  in  e- 
very  Thing  they  write,  without  examining,  whether  there 
be  any  Foundation  for  it  in  Reafon. 

The  fublime  Stile  conlifts  in  Metaphors  and  Figures, 
which  are  ufed  with  the  utmoft  Liberty.  Virgil's  iEneids 
are  in  the  Sublime  ;  he  talks  of  nothing  but  Battles,  Sieges, 
Wars,  Princes,  and  Heroes ;  every  Thing  is  magnificent,  and 
the  Sentiments,  Words,  and  Grandeur  of  the  Exprellion 
anfwer  to  that  of  the  SubjeCt.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Poem  that  is  common  ;  if  he  is  under  a  Neceffity  to  make 
Ufe  of  any  Thing  that  is  ordinary,  lie  does  it  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  Turn,  by  fome  Trope,  as  for  Bread  he  puts  Ceres  the 
Goddefs  of  Corn. 

The  middle  Stile  [among  Rhetoricians .]  There  is  no  great 
Need  of  faying  much  in  the  Dcfcription  of  this  Manner  of 
Writing  or  Stile,  becaufe  the  very  Name  of  it  indicates, 
that  it  is  the  Mean  between  the  fublime  and  the  lorn  or 
ftmple.  Virgil's  Georgicks  are  written  in  this  middle  Stile  ; 
as  he  is  not  in  them  talking  of  Battles,  and  the  Eftablith- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  does  not  ufe  the  fublime  »  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  Matter  not  being  lo  humble  as  that 
of  his  Bucolics,  he  does  not  defeend  fo  low. 

The  Matter  in  thefe  four  Books  being  a  Search  after  the- 


hidden  C'aufes  of  Nature,  and  a  Difcovery  of  the  Myfteries 
of  the  Roman  Religion,  in  which  he  mingles  Philofophy, 
Hiftory,  and  Divinity  together,  he  keeps  the  middle  Way 
between  the  Majefty  of  his  Adneids  and  Lownefs  and  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  Bucolics. 

Thelozv  or flmpleSTitn  [among  Rhetoricians. J  Itis  aMaxim 
that  Words  muft  agree  with  Things :  The  Ample  Stile  is  to 
fpeak  as  we  commonly  fpeak  :  Virgil's  Bucolics  are  in  the 
Ample  Stile,  that  is,  a  Stile  that  does  not  require  Pomp  and 
Ornaments  of  Eloquence,  nor  amagnifleent  Drefs,. but  yet 
it  rejefts  the  vulgar  Ways  of  Exprcffion,  and  requires  a 
Drefs  that  is  neat  and  decent.  But,  though  this  Stile  is  cal¬ 
led  Ample,  it  does  not  mean,  that  it  is  vile  and  contemp¬ 
tible. 

But  in  the  fame  Kind  of  Stile  fome  are  [of ter,  fom tftronger, 
fome  florid,  and  fome  fevere. 

A J'oft  Stile,  is  when  Things  are  faid  with  fo  much 
Clearnefs,  that  the  Mind  is  at  no  trouble  to  underftand  them : 
To  effeft  this,  every  Thing  that  is  difficult  muft  be  made 
eafy,  all  Doubts  prevented,  and  nothing  muft  be  left  for 
the  Reader  to  guefs  at.  Every  Thing  ought  to  be  faid  with¬ 
in  the  neceffary  Compafs.  The  Sweetnefs  of  Cadence  and 
Numbers  does  admirably  contribute  to  the  Softnefs  of  Stile, 
and,  when  it  is  tender  and  delicate,  it  is  extraordinary.  The 
Learned  recommend  Herodotus  in  the  Greek,  and  Titus  Livius 
in  the  Latin,  as  Patterns  of  thisTbft  Stile. 

The  flrong  Stile  is  direftly  eppoflte  to  the  foft  Stile,  it 
ftrikes  the  Mind,  and  renders  it  very  attentive.  In  order 
to  give  a  Stile  this  Strength,  the  Expreffions  muft  be  con- 
cife,  Agnifying  a  great  deal,  and  raffing  feveral  Ideas.  Au¬ 
thors  in  Greek  and  Latin  abound  in  flrong  Expreffions;  and 
none  of  the  modem  Languages  have  fo  great  a  Share  as  the 
Englifb-,  the  French  cannot  pretend  to  this  concife  and  ftrong 

Manner  of  Expreffion.  r  _ 

A  florid  Stile  depends  in  part  on  the  foft  Stile,  and 
Tropes  and  Figures  are  the  Marks  of  it.  And  Quintus  Cur¬ 
tins' s  Hiftory  is  reckoned  an  Example  of  it. 

fevere  Stile  is  what  allows  not  any  Thing  that  is 
not  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  it  grants  nothing  to  Pleaiure,  fuf- 
fers  no  Ornaments,  banifhes  all  Warmth  and  Emotion,  and, 
when  it  is  carried  too  far,  becomes  dry. 

yl  cold  Sti  le  [among  Rhetoricians J  is,  when  Oratorsmake 
a  bad  Ufe  of  Figures;  for,  though  they  take  never  fo  much 
Pains  to  move  the  Auditory,  they  are  heard  with  a  certain 
Coldnefs  and  Indifference  ;  as  it  a  Man  weeps  w  ithout  a 
Caufe,  Men  laugh  at  his  Tears ;  if  he  be  angry  without 
Occafton,  his  Anger  is  look’d  upon  to  be  either  folly  or 
Madnefs  :  But,  when  both  are  well-grounded,  the  Perlons 

prefent  fall  into  the  fame  Pafficns. 

There  may  be  alfo  another  diftindion  of  Sti  les,  in  refped  to 
Arts  ;  the  Stile  of  the  Orator ,  the  Hiftonan,  the  Dogma¬ 
tical.  and  Poetical.  .. 

The  Stile  of  an  Orator  Ihould  ue  rich  and  abounding^; 


for,  that  being  defign'd  to  enlighten  obfcure  or  doubtful 
Truths,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  all  the  Clouds  and  Ob- 
fcurities,  which  hide  them,  Ihould  be  remov’d  and  difpers’d. 

The  Abounding  of  the  Stile  confifts  not  in  a  Multitude  of 
Epithets  and  fynonymous  Words  and  Expreflions,  but  in 
l’uch  rich  Exprelfions  as  will  make  the  Reafons  more  valuable, 
and  not  dazzle  the  Eyes  and  Underltanding.  And  though 
Tropes  are  ferviceable  on  this  Occafion,  they  ought  never 
to  dazzle  with  a  falfe  Luftre,  or  impofe  FaKhood  on  the  Au¬ 
ditory  for  Truth.  The  Orator  (hould  never  be  cold  or  in¬ 
different  in  any  Part  of  his  Oration  ;  a  Perfon  cannot  argue 
well,  if  he  is  unconcern'd  for  the  Succefs  of  his  Argument: 
When  the  Heart  docs  not  agree  with  the  Sentiments,  the 
Difcourfe  will  languifh.  The  Cadence  and  Number  of  this 
Stile  ought  from  Time  to  Time  to  be  periodical.  The 
Roundnefs  of  Periods  charms  the  Ear,  and  affefts  the  Mind; 
and,  when  the  Periods  are  pronounced  majertically,  they  add 
Weight  to  the  Matter. 

2  .The  Hijlorical  Stile.  Hiftory  requires  Eloquence  as 
much  as  any  other  Subjedl  whatfoever.  The  chief  Qualificati¬ 
ons  are  Perfpicuity  and  Brevity,  and  Brevity  contributes  to 
thePerfpicuity.  It  fhould  be  curt.free  from  long  Phrafes  and 
Periods,  which  keep  the  Mind  in  Sulpence.  It  ought  not 
to  be  interrupted  with  extraordinary  Figures,  by  thofe  great 
Emotions  which  raife  Pafhon,  becaufe  the  Hiitorian  ought 
not  to  fhew  any. 

On  fome  Occafions  he  may  let  his  Eloquence  fhine ,  be¬ 
caufe  he  is  fometimes  under  an  Obligation  to  report  what 
was  faid,  as  well  as  what  was  done  ;  and,  where  Speeches 
are  neceffary,  Figures  will  be  alfo  neceffary  to  defcribe  the 
Paffions  of  thofe  that  fpeak  them. 

3.  The  Dogmatick  Stile  relates  to  the  inftrufting  in  Ma¬ 
thematical,  Phyfical,  or  Ethical,  LTc.  Arts^and  Sciences.  In 
this  Stile  there  is  no  Occafion  for  Figures  to  move  the  Au¬ 
ditor  ;  for  it  is  fuppos’d  he  comes  with  a  Mind  prepared 'to 
learn.  No-body  is  much  concern’d  for  the  Truth  or  Fal- 
fity  of  a  Geometrical  Proportion  ;  therefore  the  Stile  ought 
to  be  fimple,  dry,  and  without  any  Motions,  by  which  the 
Orator  is  infpired  by  Paffion.  In  Pbyjicks  and  Etbicks,  the 
Stile  ought  not  to  be  too  dry,  as  in  Geometry  and  Algebra', 
becaufe  the  Matter  is  not  fo  crabbed,  tho’  they  ought  not 
to  go  too  far  out  of  the  fevere  Charafter. 

4.  Tbe  Theological  Stile  fhould  be  clear  and  folemn,  har¬ 
monious  and  majeftical. 

Stile  with  Joiners,  an  upright  Piece  which  goes  from 
the  Bottom  to  the  Top  in  any  Wainfcot. 

To  Still  [tyllan,  Sax.  (filler,  Dan.]  to  make  dill,  to 
quiet,  to  appeafe,  to  fupprefs  a  Noife. 

^Still  [of  Jlillare,  L.  to  drop]  an  Alembick ,  izfc. 

Still-^ww  [fcille  bojiene,  Sax.]  born  dead,  abortive. 

Stilness  [JTilnyTfe,  JfCylneJjre,  Sax.]  Quietnefs. 

Still  [jdcylle,  Sax.]  quiet,  not  noify. 

Still  [of  fcil»  Sax.]  until  now,  to  this  time. 

Stillet  [with  Botanijis]  See  Style. 

Stillici'dium,  the  Droppings  of  the  Eaves  of  an 
Houfe,  L. 

Stillati'tious  Oils  [of  fiillatitius,  L.j  are  fuch  as  are 
procured  by  Diftillation,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  gotten  by 
Infufion,  Expreflion,  & (■ 

Sti'llatory,  a  Place  for  Diflilling. 

Stille'tto,  a  Dagger  or  Tuck,  Ital. 

Stalling,  [of  ycille,  Sax.]  a  Standor  Frame  of  Wood 
to  fet  Veffels  on  in  a  Cellar,  is c. 

SrihL-Tard  ?  a  Port  of  the  River  of  Thames,  near  the 

St  eel -Yardy,  Bridge,  where  was  a  Community  or  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Foreign  Merchants  of  the  Free  Cities  in  Ger¬ 
many,  probably  fo  call’d  from  great  Quantities  of  Steel  laid 
up  there. 

Stilts  [of  y^aelcan,  Sax.  to  go  with  Stilts,  ffelQe,  Teut.] 
Sticks  with  leathern  Loop-Holes  for  the  Feet,  ufed  by  Boys 
to  go  in  dirty  Places. 

To  Stimulate  \Jlimttlare,  L.]  to  move  or  fpur  up; 
to  fpur  or  egg  on. 

Stimulation,  a  Pulhing  or  Forcing  on  as  it  were  with 
a  Goad,  a  Property  in  triangular  Bodies,  whereby  they 
caufe  Vibrations,  Inflations  of  the  Fibres,  and  a  greater 
Derivation  of  nervous  Fluids  into  the  Part  affetted,  L. 

To  Sting  [ftingan,  and  Jt^n'jjan,  Sax.]  to  wound 
or  put  to  1  pain  with  a  Sting. 

A  Sting  [Tcinte,  Sax.]  the  pricking  Part  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  Vegetable,  C5>. 

Sting,  a  Part  in  the  Body  of  fome  Infefls,  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  a  little  Spear,  ferving  them  as  an  offenflve  Weapon. 

St  1  ngy,  niggardly,  covetous,  miferly. 

Sti'nginess  [of  ycinjjan,  Sax.  to  fling]  a  flinging 
Quality. 


Sti'nginess,  Parcimonioufnefs,  Niggardlinefs. 

Stingo,  very  ftrong  Drink. 

To  Stink  [remtean,  Sax.  ffinc&rr,  Dan.]  to  fend  forth 
an  unlavoury  or  ill  Smell. 

A  Stink  [ftinc,  Sax.]  a  Stench,  an  unfavoury  Smell, 
exhaling  from  a  corrupted  or  other  Body,  ungrateful  to  the 
Nofe  and  Brain. 

St i'nkingness,  Ill-favourednefs  in  Scent. 

To  Stint  [Jfcin-can  and  .fCyn^an,  to  bind  or  con¬ 
fine,  to  reftrain  or  curb. 

A  St  1  nt,  a  Bound  or  Limit. 

Sti'ony  [of  f7ct,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  within  the  Eye-lids; 

Sti'pend  [ ftipendium,  L.]  Hire,  Wages,  lAc. 

Stipendiary  [ Jlipendiaritis ,  L.]  one  who  ferves  for 
Hire. 

Sti'pony,  a  fort  of  fweet  potable  Liquor. 

Sti'ptical  7  [Jlipticus,  L.  svmtfif,  Gr.  ]  flopping, 

Sti’ptick  5  more  efpecially  of  the  Blood,  binding. 

Sti'pticalness  7  [of Jlipticus,  L.  of  sz/WT/xof,  Gr.]  a 

Sti'ptickness  $  fliptick  Quality  or  Aptnefs  to  flop 
Blood,  £sV. 

To  Stipulate  \_Jlipulari,  L.  fipuler,  F.]  to  agree,  to 
bargain. 

Stipulation,  a  Covenant,  an  Agreeing,  a  Covenant 
made  according  to  the  ufual  Form  in  Law;  or  rather  an 
Agreement  upon  Words  and  Claufes  to  be  put  into  a  folemn 
Con  trad. 

To  Stir  [F^ypian,  Sax.]  to  move,  to  excite. 

Stir  [S^jyun^,  Sax.]  a  Difturbance,  Buftle,  Hurly- 
burly. 

Stirious  [of  Jliria,  L.  an  Icicle]  being  in  Drops  or 
hanging  like  Icicles. 

Sti'rrup  [Jtijyop,  S/Mc.]  the  Step  of  a  Saddle. 

Sti'rrup  [in  a  Ship]  a  Piece  of  Timber  put  under  the 
Keel,  when  fome  Part  of  it  is  loft  or  beaten  off. 

^Stitch  [fltclj,  Tent.  feme,  Sax.]  a  Sewing  with  a 
Needle  ;  alio  a  (harp  pricking  Pain  in  the  Side. 

To  Stitch  [prob.  of  F’cician,  Sax.  CKffern,  Du.]  to  few 
with  a  Needle. 

Stitch -Wort,  an  Herb  good  againft  Stiches  or  Pains  in 
the  Side. 

Sti'thy  [of  yti’S,  STr.]  a  Smith’s  Anvil;  alio  a  Difeafe 
in  Oxen. 

STi'TTLE-Ihmf  [thrilling,  Teut.]  a  little  fort  of  a  Filh. 

^Sti'ver  [fhipber,  Du.]  a  Coin,  in  Value  one  Penny, 
and  1  fifth  of  a  Penny  EngUJb. 

Stives,  Stews,  Bawdy-Houfes,  where  lewd  Women 
proftitute  themfelves. 

Stoa'ked,  flocked  or  flopped. 

Stoa'ked  [with  Sailors]  a  Term  ufed  when  the  Wateq 
in  the  Bottom  of  a  Ship  cannot  come  to  the  Pump;  they 

(ay  it  is  Jloaked. 

Stoa'ker,  one  who  looks  after  the  Fire  in  a  Brew- 

Houfe. 

A  Stoat  [Jtufc,  Sax.]  a  Stallion-Horfe  ;  alfo  a  fort  of 
Rat. 

Stocca'do,  a  Stab  or  Thruft  with  a  Weapon,  Span. 

Stock  [Stocca,  Sax.  ]  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree;  a  Fund  of 
Money  ;  alfo  Part  of  a  Tally  (truck  in  the  Exchequer,  &c. 

Stock  \_efioc,  F.]  a  Family  or  Race. 

Stocks  [ytocceE,  Sax.  a  Device  for  the  Punilhment 
of  Offenders]  were  ordered  to  be  fet  up  in  every  Ward  in 
the  City  of  London,  in  the  Reign  of  K.  Edward  IV.  in  the 
Year  1476.  by  William  Hampton,  Mayor. 

SrocKS-Market,  was  made  a  Market  for  Flelh  and  Fifh, 
by  Henry  Wallis,  Mayor ;  the  Profits  of  it  to  be  for  the 
Repairs  of  London-Bridge. 

Stock  of  an  Anchor,  that  Piece  of  Wood  which  is 
faftened  to  the  Beam  hard  by  the  Ring,  and  ferves  to 
guide  the  Flook  of  the  Anchor,  to  fall  right  to  fix  into  the 
Ground. 

Stocks  [with  Ship-Wrights]  a  Frame  of  Timber  and 
large  Ports  made  on  Shore  to  build  Frigates,  Pinnaces, 
&c,  whence,  when  a  Ship  is  building,  (he  is  faid  to  be 
upon  the  Stocks. 

Stock  of  Cards,  the  Cards  not  dealt. 

Stock.- Doves,  a  kind  of  Pidgeons. 

Stock -Fijh  [rockluf]),  Du.]  a  fort  of  FHh  faltcd  and 
dried. 

St  o  c  K-Gillifower ,  a  fragrant  Flower. 

To  Stock  [ot  ytoccan,  &«.]  to  put  into  a  Stock  or  Bank; 
alfo  to  put  into  a  Stock,  as  a  Barrel  into  a  Gun-flock, 
dsV. 

Stobee  [swfiw,  Gr.]  Knap-weed,  L. 

Stoechas  [ssipjcr,  Gr.]  Cotten-weed  or  French  La¬ 
vender,  L. 


Sto'ical 


Sto'ical  [Stoicus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoicks. 

Sto'icalness  [of  2t8 /ico/.  the  Stoic k  Philofophers  ] 
holding  the  Principles  of  the  Stoicks,  that  wife  Men  ought 
to  be  free  from  Paffions,  and  that  all  Things  were  go¬ 
verned  by  Fate. 

A  Sto'ker,  one  that  looks  after  a  Fire  in  a  Brew-Houfe, 

&c. 

Sto'icism  [ Stoicifmus ,  L.]  the  Maxims  and  Opinions  of 
the  Stoick j. 

Sto'icks,  a  Sefl  of  Athenian  Philofophers  [lb  called 
Ttumc  of  Gr.  a  Porch  ;  becaufe  they  taught  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Porch  of  the  City]  Followers  of  Zeno ;  their  Morality 
confifled  much  in  Paradoxes,  as  that  a  wife  Man  is  free  from 
all  Paffion  and  Perturbation  of  Mind  ;  that  Pain  is  no  real 
Evil  ;  that  a  wife  Man  is  happy  in  the  midlt  of  Torture, 
that  he  ought  never  to  be  moved  with  Joy  or  Grief,  cileem- 
jng  all  Things  to  be  ordered  by  an  inevitable  Neceifity  of 
Fate. 

Stole  [ftola,  L.  of  jtjam,  Gr.]  a  long  or  royal  Robe  ; 
alfo  a  Prieft’s  VeHment. 

Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Head  Gentleman  belonging  to 
the  Bed-chamber  of  a  Sovereign  Prince. 

Stole  [with  Romijb  Priejls~\  an  Ornament  worn  by  Priefls 
over  the  Surplice,  as  a  Mark  of  Superiority  in  their  refpec- 
tive  Churches,  &c. 

Sto'lid  [ ftolidus ,  L.]  foolifh. 

Sto'lidness  [ Jloliditas,  L.]  Foolifhnefs. 

Sto'llen  [of  Stelan,  S^*.]  taken  away  felonioufly. 

Sto'ma  [jc^tet,  Gr.]  the  Mouth  or  the  Opening  of  a 
Vein  or  other  Veffel. 

Stomaca'ce  Gr,]  a  Sorenefs  in  the  Mouth, 

Ranknefs  in  the  Gums. 

Sto'mach  [flomachus,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  hollow, 

membranous  Organ,  deflined  to  receive  the  Food,  to  digcil 
and  convert  it  into  Chyle  ;  alfo  the  Appetite  to  Meat  ;  alfo 
Choler  or  Paffion,  a  telly  and  refradlory  Humour. 

To  Sto'mach  [fiomachari ,  L.]  to  be  angry  at,  to  refent  a 
Matter,  as  an  Affront,  ill  Ufage,  &c. 

Sto'machful  [ftomachabundus,  L.]  having  a  great  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  loth  to  fubmit ;  dogged,  furly. 

Sto'machfulness  [of  fomachabundus ,  L  ]  Greatnefs  of 
Spirit;  Fulnefs  of  Refentment. 

Sto'machical  ?  \_Jlomachicus,  L.  Gr.]  per- 

Stoma'chick  3  taming  to,  or  good  for  the  Stomach. 

Stoma’chickness  [of  Jlomachicut,  L.  of 
Gr.]  aftomachick  Quality  or  Helpfulnefs  to  the  Stomach,  L. 

_  Stoma'chicks  [scpta^j^,  Gr.]  Medicines  good  for  the 

Stomach. 

Sto'mack -Skins  [in  Houfewifery]  a  Difeafe  in  Fowls,  cauf- 
ed  by  thin  Skins  breeding  in  their  Stomachs. 

Stoma'chless  [of  Stomach,  and  lea y,  5<ja'.]  wanting  an 
Appetite  ;  alfo  not  apt  to  refent. 

S ioma'chicum  [with  Phylicians]  a  Medicine  good  to 
open  the  Stomach,  L. 

Sto'machus  [with  Anat.~\  is  properly  the  left  or  upper 
Orifice  of  the  Ventricle  or  Stomach,  by  which  Meats  are 
received  into  it,  and  not  the  whole  Stomach,  which  is  call’d 
Ventriculus,  L. 

Stone  [yt an,  Sax.  fffin,  Dan.]  a  hard  Mineral  that 
may  be  broken  or  wrought  into  Forms  for  Building,  &c. 

To  Stone  [staenan.  Sax.]  to  throw  Stones  at. 

Stone-Ct^  [yfcancjiop,  Sax-]  an  Herb. 

Stone  Cray,  a  Diflemper  in  Hawks. 

Stone -Fa/con,  a  Kind  of  Hawk,  which  builds  her  Neff 
in  Rocks. 

Stone  of  Wool  lylb.  of  Beef  Sib.  in  Hertfordjkire  I2lb. 
of  Wax  gib. 

Stone -blind,  quite  blind. 

Stone -dead,  quite  dead. 

Stoned  [^eyteneto,  Srfar.]  pelted  with  Stones;  alfo  Ho¬ 
ned  to  Death. 

Sto'niness  [S’caninCjijneyy,  &?.*•.]  Fulnefs  of  Stones,  or  a 
ftony  Quality. 

Sto'ny  [Stanuncj,  Sax.]  full  of  Stones. 

The  Stony,  Stoninefs,  Milton. 

Stook,  a  Shock  of  Corn  of  12  Sheaves. 

Stool  [pffol,  C.  Br.  y^ole,  Sax.  (fool,  Dan]  a  Seat  to 
fit  on  ;  alfo  the  Avoiding  of  Excrements. 

To  go  to  Stool,  to  difcharge  the  Excrements. 

Stoo'minc  of  Wine,  is  the  Putting  in  Bags  of  Herbs  or 
other  Ingedients  into  it. 

To  Stoop  [ytropian,  Sax.  ffocprn,  Du.]  to  bow  or  bend 
downwards,  to  cringe  or  fubmit,  to  condelcend. 

To  Stoop  [in  Falconry]  a  Hawk  is  faid  to  Hoop,  when  be¬ 
ing  upon  her  Wings,  at  the  Height  of  her  Pitch,  Hie  benas 
down  violently  to  Hrike  the  Fowl. 


A  Stoop  [ytroppa,  Sax.]  2  Quarts  in  Meafure. 

Stoo'ping  [of  1100 pen,  Du.]  bending  downwards;  fub* 
mitting. 

To  Stop  [ffcpp?r,  Dan.]  to  Hay,  to  hinder,  to  keep  from 
going  forward. 

Stoppage  [of  Hopprr,  Dan  ]  a  Stay,  a  Hindrance,  Ob- 
fuudtion,  is  c. 

Stg'pper  [in  a  Ship]  a  Piece  of  Cable  ufed  to  Hop  the 
Halliards  or  the  Cable,  that  it  may  not  run  out  too  far. 

Sto'pping  in  the  Belly  [in  Hottfezeiferf]  a  Difeafe  incident 
to  Poultry.  '  * 

Sto'pple.  a  Stopper  of  a  Cask,  Bottle,  csV. 

Sto'r  age,  Ware-houfe-Room ;  alfo  the  Hire  paid  for  it- 
Sto'r  ax  Gr.]  the  Gum  proceeding  from  a  Tree, 

growing  in  Syria,  very  Iweet-fcented. 

Store  [pH or,  C.  Br.]  Abundance;  alfo  Provifions  or 
Ammunition  laid  up. 

Sto'rge  [soy yn,  Gr.]  that  parental  Inflindl  or  natural 
AJedion,  which  all  or  moH  Animals  bear  towards  their 
Young. 

Sto'rier,  the  Fry  or  young  Fiffi ;  alfo  young  Swine 
bought  to  be  fatted. 

A  Stork  [yfcoyic,  Sax.  of  sofyyj,  Gr.  natural  Affedion, 
becaufe  this  Fowl  is"remarkable  tor  its  Care  of  its  aged  Pa¬ 
rents]  a  wild  Fowl. 

A  Stork  [Hieroglyph.]  reprefents  Piety,  becaufe  it  is  faid 
to  be  very  grateful  to  its  Parents  in  their  old  Age.  This 
Bird  is  the  true  Emblem  of  a  Son,  for  whatfoever  Duty  a 
Son  owes  to  his  Father,  they  are  all  found  in  the  Stork  ;  for 
the  Young  help  the  Old,  and  furnifh  them  with  Food,  when 
they  are  not  able  to  provide  for  themfelves  ;  and  thence  the 
Pfalmijl  calls  it  mpH  of  ~\Qn  Mercy,  on  Account  of  its 
compaffionate  and  tender  Dilpoiition  towards  its  Parents. 

Stork  Vi?///,  an  Hub  ;  alfo  an  InHrument  ufed  in  Sur¬ 
gery. 

A  Storm  [pfforitt,  C.  Br.  yfcojpm,  Sax.  Dan.  and  Du.] 
bl ultering  Weather,  a  Tempelt ;  alto  a  BuHle,  a  Noife  ;  alfo 
an  Aflault  or  Hidden  Attack  ;  alfo  Trouble. 

To  Storm  [HortH?r,  Dan.  or  of  yfcojim,  prob.  of  ytojy- 
mia,  S/W.]  to  attack  a  fortified  Place  furioufly  ;  to  chafe,  ’to 
fume,  to  be  in  a  Rage  ;  alfo  to  fcold  or  brawl. 

Sto'rminess  pmicgneyye,  Sax.]  Tempefluouf- 
nefs. 

Sto'rmy  [yTojimi£,  Sax.]  boiflerous,  tempefluous. 
Sto'ry  [ot  ytoji,  Sax.]  a  Floor  up  Stairs. 

Sto'r  y  [ytra-n,  Sax.  a  Contraction  of  Hifiory]  a  Narra¬ 
tion. 

A  Stote  [ytoto,  5/W.]  a  young  Horfe  or  Bullock. 

A  Stote,  a  Kind  of  ltinking  Ferret. 

A  Stove  [ytoyra,  Sax.  Hup,  Dan.]  a  Stew  or  hot  Bath  ; 
a  fort  of  Furnace  to  warm  a  Room  ;  alfo  the  Room  itfelf ; 
alfo  a  fort  of  Fire-Grate  in  which  is  a  Stow. 

A  Stove  [with  Confectioners]  a  little  Clofet  well  Hopp’d  up 
on  all  Sides,  in  which  is  a  Stow,  having  the  feveral  Stories 
ol  Shelves  for  fetting  Sweet-Meats  to  dry  on. 

Stound,  a  Veffel  that  Hands  an  End. 

Stout  [Hour,  Du.]  lufly,  hard,  bold,  courageous. 

A  Stout  Commander  [Hieroglyph.]  was  reprefented  by  a 
Lion,  which  is  a  Creature  bold,  courageous,  Hrong,  and 
terrible  to  all  other  Animals. 

Stou'tness  [of  (lout,  Du.]  Couragcoufnefs,  Boldnefs. 
Stow,  Gol,  and  ftolP,  with  the  Celtofcyth  Germ,  fignifies 
a  City  ;  and  hence  ttahr  fignifies  a  Place,  Seat,  or  City  ; 
and  pHd,  Brit,  a  Seat  or  Stool ;  hence  Briftol  or  Briftow. 
Baxt. 

Stow'age,  [of  yfcop,  Sax.  a  Place]  a  Place  where  Goods 
maybe  flowed  or  laid  up;  alfo  Money  paid  for  laying  them  up. 

To  Stow  [of  ytropian,  Sax.  to  place]  to  place,  to  lay  up 
in  a  Ship,  Ware-houle,  &c. 

Stowr,  a  Hedge-Stake;  alfo  the  Round  of  a  Ladder. 
Stra'birm  [Jlrabifmus,  L.  Gr.]  a  Squinting 

or  Looking  afquint. 

Stra'ddling  [f  d.  Hriding,  of  ytjiWn,  Sax.]  fpread- 
ing  the  Legs  wide. 

To  Stra'ggle  [Spelman  derives  it  of  ytjie.  Sax.  a  Way  ; 
but  Minjketu  of  fravolare,  Ital  ]  to  go  trom  Company,  to 
wander. 

Straicks  [with  Gunners]  Plates  of  Iron  ferving  for  the 
Rounds  of  the  Wheel  of  a  Gun-Carriage. 

Straight  [ytpace,  Sax.]  right,  dired  ;  alfo  narrow, 
fcanty ;  alfo  flretched  out  in  Length. 

A  Straight,  [ejlroit,  F.]  a  great  Preffure,  a  Difficulty, 
DiHrefs;  alfo  extreme  Want. 

A  Straight  [with  Hydrographen]  a  narrow'  Sea  or  Gut 
ffiut  up  between  Lands  on  either  Side,  and  affording  a  Paffage 
out  of  one  great  Sea  into  another. 

Straight 


Straight  [ffrar&Fj  Du.  of  y^aeclice,  Sax.']  prefcntly 
immediately,  by  and  by. 

Straights,  a  fort  of  narrow  Kerfey  Cloth. 

Strai'ghtness  [prob.  of  {fra c%.8,Du.  or  ytjracneyye,  ♦ 
Sax.]  Difficultnefs,  extreme  Want,  Narrowncfs,  Lightnefs. 

To  Strain  [prob.  of  fringerj  L.  or  eftraindre,  F.]  to 
ufe  great  Force  or  Endeavour,  to  exert  vehemently;  alfo  to 
ftretch  out  wide,  &c.  alfo  to  fepante  Liquors  from  the  thick 
Part  or  Sediment,  by  preifing,  squeezing  through  a  hair  Bag 
and  Cloth,  £3V.  alfo  to  drain  thro’  a  Sieve. 

A  Strain  [Jlriflie  or  extenfio,  L.]  a  vehement  Effort. 

A  Strain  [Hunting-Term]  the  View  or  Track  of  a 
Deer. 

Strain  [with  Surgeons]  a  violent  Extorfion  of  the  Si¬ 
news  beyond  their  Tone,  a  Sprain. 

To  Strain  [with  Falconers]  a  Term  tifed  of  a  Hawk, 
who  is  faid  to  Jlrain,  when  fhe  catches  at  any  Thing. 

Strait  [ytjiac,  Sax.  etroit,  F.]  direct,  without  Bend¬ 
ings  or  Turnings. 

Strait  [in  ArchiteFt.]  a  Term  ufed,  by  Bricklayers,  to 
hgnify  half,  or  more  or  lefs  than  half,  a  Tile  in  Breadth 
and  the  whole  Length.  They  are  commonly  us’d  at  the 
Gable- Ends,  where  they  are  laid  at  every  other  Courfe,  to 
caufe  the  Tiles  to  break  Joint,  as  they  term  it ;  that  is,  that 
the  Joints  of  one  Courfe  may  not  anfwer  exadlly  to  the 
Joint  of  the  next  Courfe,  either  above  or  below  it. 

To  Straiten  [rendre  a  /’  ejirdit,  F.]  to  make  ftrait  with¬ 
out  Bendings,  &c. 

Stra'itened  [prob.  of  yfcechce,  Sax.]  made  ftrait  ; 
alfo  under  a  Streight  or  Difficulty. 

Straitness  [ytacneyye,  Sax.]  Diredtnefs,  being  with¬ 
out  bending  or  turning. 

Strai'tway  [etroitement,  F.]  immediately,  prefently, 
forthwith. 

A  St  rake  [{freefc-C,  Du.]  the  Line  or  Track  which  a 
Wheel  makes. 

A  Strake  [with  Shipwrights]  a  Seam  between  2  Planks. 

To  heel  a  Strake  [Sea-Term]  a  Ship  is  faid  fo  to  do, 
when  fhe  inclines  or  hangs  more  to  one  Side  than  another, 
the  Quantity  of  a  Whole  Plank’s  Breadth. 

Stra'ked  [of  {fre&e,  Du  ]  having  Strakes  or  Lines. 

Stramo'nia,  the  Apple  of  Peru,  or  Thorn-apple,  L. 

^Strand  [ytjianto,  a  high  Shore  or  Bank  of  the 
Sea,  or  of  a  great  River ;  whence  the  Street  near  the  City 
of  London  is  called  the  Strand. 

A  Strand  [with  Sailors]  the  Twift  of  a  Rope. 

Strand  and  Stream  [old  Rec.  J  a  Freedom  from  Cuftom 
andalllmpofitions  upon  Goods  or  Veffels,  by  Land  or  Water, 
is  when  a  Ship  either  by  Tempeft,  or  ill  Steerage,  is  run  a- 
ground  and  perilhes. 

S t r  a n  d- Runner ,  a  Bird  about  the  Size  of  a  Lark,  with 
a  fquare  Bill  fomething  like  a  Rafp,  that  runs  on  the  Rocks 
of  Spitherg,  and  feeds  on  Worms. 

Stran'ded  [of  ytjranto,  Sax.  a  Bank  of  the  Sea,  £sV.] 

Strange  [ejlrange,  F.  q.  of  extraneus,  L.  foreign]  un- 
ufual,  uncommon,  wonderful. 

Stra'ngeness  [of  ejlrange,  F .]  Unufualnefs,  Uncommon- 
nefs. 

Stra'nger  [extraneus,  L.  ejlranger,  F.]  an  unknown 
Perfon,  one  with  whom  a  Perfen  has  no  Acquaintance,  or 
one  of  another  Nation,  Country,  £3V. 

Stra'nger  [in  Law]  one  who  is  not  privy  or  party  to 
an  Aft,  as  a  Stranger  to  a  Judgment  is  one  to  whom  it  does 
not  belong. 

To  Str a'ngle  [Jlrangulare,  L.  ejlrangler,  F.]  to  choke, 
to  ftifle,  to  flop  the  Breath. 

Stra'ngle-IT'^,  a  Kind  of  Herb. 

Stra'ngles  [in  Horfes]  a  Difeafe  when  they  void  thick 
Humour  at  the  Noftrils. 

Strangling  [Jlrangulatio,  L.]  Chcaking,  Suffocating. 

Stra'ngury  [s{g.yyvex «t>  Gr.]  a  Stoppage  of  Urine, 
when  it  is  voided  Drop  by  Drop,  and  that  with  Pain  and 
a  continual  Inclination  to  make  Water. 

A  Strap  [ftrtp,  Tenth]  a  Thong  of  Leather. 

A  Strap  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  Rope  which  is  fpliced  about 
any  Block,  and  made  with  an  Eye,  to  fallen  it  any  where 
upon  Occafion. 

A  Strap  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  Band  ufually  made 
of  Silk,  Wool,  or  Leather,  to  ftretch  out  Members  in  the 
fetting  of  broken  or  disjointed  Bones ;  or  for  binding  Pati¬ 
ents,  when  it  needful  to  confine  them,  for  the  more  fecure 
Performance  of  a  painful  Operation. 

Strapa'do,  a  fort  of  military  Punifhment,  wherein,  the 
Criminal’s  Hands  being  tied  behind  him,  he  is  hoilted  up 
with  a  Rope  to  the  Top  of  a  long  Piece  of  Wood,  and  let 
fall  again  almoft  to  the  Ground,  fo  that  his  Arms  are  diflo- 
cated  by  the  Weight  of  his  Body  in  the  Shock. 


Strapping,  huge,  lufty,  bouncing,  as  a  Jlrapping  Lafs. 
Stra't  a  [in  Natural  Hijlory]  the  feveral  Beds  or  Layers, 
of  different  Matter,  whereof  the  Body  of  the  Earth  is  com- 
pofed,  they  lying  over  one  another,  from  the  Surface  to  the 
greateft  Depth,  L. 

Stra't  a  gem  [Jlratagema,  L.  <re#Tctyy)pia.,  Gr.]  a  poli¬ 
tick  Device  or  fubtle  Invention,  eipecially  in  War-Affairs. 

Stratage'mical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Stratagems. 

Stra'tarithmetry  [of  an  Army,  eiet$/M f 

Number,  and  (unrfia,  Gr.  to  meafure]  the  Art  of  drawing 
up  an  Army  or  any  Part  of  it  in  any  given  geometrical  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  of  expreffmg  the  Number  of  Men  contained  in 
fuch  a  Figure,  as  they  ftand  in  Array,  either  near  at  Hand 
or  at  a  Diftance. 

Stratifica'tion  [with  Chymifs]  an '  Arrangement  of 
different  Matters,  Bed  upon  Bed,  or  one  Layer  upon  another, 
in  a  Crucible,  in  order  to  calcine  a  Metal,  &c. 

To  Stra'tify  Gold  and  Cement  [with  ReJiners]  is  to  lay  a 
Bed  of  Cement,  and  then  a  Plate  of  Gold,  and  then  another 
of  Cement,  and  fo  on,  till  the  Crucible  is  filled. 

Strato'cracy  [ofs-gjsrfSS  anArmy,  and  xja7©-. Pow¬ 
er,  Dominion,  Gr.  ]  military  Government,  or  a  Kingdom 
governed  by  an  Army  or  by  Soldiers. 

To  Str  a'tuminate  [Jlratuminare,  L.]  to  pave. 

Stra'tum  juper  Jlratum,  Layer  upon  Layer,  Row  upon 
Row,  one  Row  over  the  other,  L. 

Straw  [Strjieap,  &»#.]  the  Stalk  of  Corn,  Teut. 

Straw  [a  Milit.  Word]  a  Word  of  Command,  ufed  to 
difmifs  the  Soldiery,  when  they  have  grounded  their  Arms, 
fo  as  they  may  return  to  them  again,  upon  the  firft  firing  a 
Gun  or  Beat  of  Drum. 

Straw'berry  [ytejieabejiian  or  lgc,  Sax.]  a  Summer- 
Fruit  well  known. 

Stra w-Worm,  an  Infedl. 

Straw -built,  made  or  built  with  Straw,  Milton. 

Straw'y  [ytjiepcne,  Sn.v.]  full  of,  or  ftrewed  with 
Straw. 

To  Stray  [of  Strne,  Sax.  a  Way,  or  of  Jlraviare,  ItaJ. 
q.  extra  viam  ire,  L.J  to  wander  or  ftraggle  out  of  the  Way. 

A  Stray,  a  Beaft  that  wanders  out  from  its  Pafture,  (sc . 

A  Streak  [ytjiice,  &?■*•.]  a  Line  or  Track  that  any 
Thing  leaves  behind  it. 

To  Streak  [Jlriccare,  Ital.  fifncftpn,  Du.]  to  make 
Streaks,  Lines,  or  Marks. 

Stre'aked  [jjeyfcjvccn,  &?.*•.]  marked  with  Streaks. 

To  Stream  [yt  neamian.  Sax.]  to  run  in  a  Stream. 

Stream  -Anchor  [with  Sailors]  a  fmall  Anchor  made  fall 
to  a  Stream-Cable,  for  a  Ship  to  ride  by  in  a  gentle  Stream. 

Stream -Works  [in  the  Tin-Mines]  certain  Works  where¬ 
by  the  Miners  follow  the  Veins  of  Metal,  by  cutting  of 
Trenches. 

^Stream  [ytejieam,  S<?y.]  a  running  Water,  the  Cur¬ 
rent  or  Courfe  of  a  River. 

Strea'mer  [of  a  Ship]  a  Flag  or  Pendant. 

Stre'aming  [of  yfcneamian,  running  or  iffuing 

out  in  a  Stream. 

Stre'aming  [in  Heraldry]  a  Term  us’d  to  exprefs  the 
Stream  of  Light  darting  from  a  Comet  or  Blazing-ftar, 
vulgarly  call’d  the  Beard. 

Street  [ytyietee  or  yfcjia'ce,  Sax.  prob.  of  Jlrata,  L. 
fc.  via]  a  paved  Way  in  a  City,  fsrV.  built  on  both  Sides. 

Street  Gavel  [in  Cholingtcn  in  Sujfcx]  the  Sum  of  2 
Shillings  paid  by  every  Tenant  to  the  Lord,  for  his  going 
out  and  returning  into  it. 

Strength  [yten‘g’S  of  yfcjvmtn  $<?*.]  Ability,  Pow¬ 
er,  Might. 

To  Strengthen  [of  ycjiangtan,  Sax.]  to  make  ftrong. 

Stre'nuous  [Jlrenuus,  L.]  ftout,  vafiant,  adtive,  vigo¬ 
rous. 

Stre'nuosity  l[Jlrenuofitas,  L  ]  Vigoroufnefs,  Ear- 

Stre'nuousness  $  neftnefs,  Laborioufnefs. 

Stre/perous  [Jlreperus,  L.]  noify  jarring,  hoarfe. 

Stre'perousness  [of  fireperus,  L.]  Noifinefs. 

Stre'pitus  judicialis  [old  Rec.]  the  Circumftances  of 
Noife,  a  Crowd,  and  other  Formalities,  at  a  Trial  in  a  pub- 
lick  Court  of  Juftice,  L. 

Stress  [ytrjtece,  Sax.  Violence]  the  main  Point  of  an 
Affair,  Foulnels  of  Weather. 

To  lay  a  Stress  upon,  to  rely  upon,  to  have  great  Regard 
to. 

To  Stretch  [a  ytjiecan,  Sax.  Gte.ffccr,  Dan.]  to  reach 
out,  to  draw  into  a  Length. 

Stretch  forward  the  Halliards  [Sea-Phraje]  fignifies  to 
deliver  along  that  Part,  which  the  Men  hale  by,  into  the 
Hands  of  thole  that  arc  ready  to  hoife  or  hale. 
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Stre'tchers  [of  a  Boat]  thofe  wooden  Staves  the  Row¬ 
ers  fet  their  Feet  againft. 

Stre'tchinc  [of  ajtjiecan.  Sax.  Sfmfcrr,  Dan.] 
drawing  out  in  Length,  reaching  out. 

To  Strew  [y^jiepian,  S/7„r.]  to  fcatter  abroad  or  upon. 
Stri'ae  [in  ant.  Architecture]  the  Lifts,  Fillets,  or  Rays 
which  feparate  the  Striges  or  Flutings  of  Columns. 

Stri'aE  [in  Natural  Hifiory]  the  fmall  Hollows  or  Chan¬ 
nels  in  the  Shells  of  Cockles,  Scollops,  £sV. 

Stria'tus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  ftreaked. 

Stri'ated  [with  Architects]  chamfered,  channelled,  as 
Cockles,  Scollops,  and  other  Shell-filhes  are. 

Stri'ckel  ?[of  ay^Jtican,  Sax.  to  ftrike]  a  Piece  of 
Stri'ckless  5  even  Wood  to  ftrike  off  the  Over-Meafure 
of  Corn,  &c. 

Strict  [ flriCius ,  L.]  clofe,  exaft,  pofitive,  pundual  ; 
alfo  fevere. 

Stri'cken  [BeJ^Ricefe,  Sax.]  beaten,  fmitten  ;  alfo  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  ftricken  in  Tears. 

Stri'ctness  [of  friCius,  L.]  Exadnefs,  Pundualncfs, 
Rigidnefs. 

Stri'ctive  [ ftriClivus,  L.]  gathered  or  cropped  with 
the  Hand. 

Structure  f  /tritium,  L.  ]  a  Spark  from  a  red-hot 
Iron. 

Structure  [in  a  figurative  Senfe]  fmall  Particles,  as. 
Brutes  have  feme  Strictures  of  Ratiocination. 

To  Stride  [prob.  of  ytjiitom,  Sax.]  to  ftep  wide  ;  alfo 
to  beftride  or  lay  a  Leg  over  an  Horfe. 

A  Stride  [r^Jitcpe  and  jr'cjti'oe,  S^x]  two  Steps  ora 
Meafure  of  5  Feet. 

A  Cock's  Stride  [of  redin'0 of  ytJUnan,  Sax.  to  pro¬ 
create,  according  to  Skinner]  the  Tread  of  a  Cock  in  an 
Egg  ;  alfo  the  wide  Step  of  a  Cock. 

Stri'dent  [  fridens ,  L.]  gnaihing  or  making  a  craihing 
Noife  with  the  Teeth. 

Stri'dulous  [ftridulus,  L.]  crafhing  or  fereaking. 
Stri'dulousness  [of ftridulus,  L.]  Screakingnefs. 

Strife  [ eftrif, F.]  Contention,  Endeavour. 

Stri'ges  [in  Architecture]  are  the  hollow  Channels  in 
the  Shaft  of  a  Column,  call’d  by  our  Workmen  Flutings  and 
Grooves. 

To  Strike  [a  jfrjncan.  Sax.]  to  beat  or  hit ;  alfo  to  af- 
fed  or  make  an  Imprefiion  on  the  Mind  ;  alfo  to  make  e- 
ven  Meafure  with  a  Strike. 

A  Strike,  a  Strike  for  meafuring  of  Corn;  alfo  a 
Meafure  containing  4  Bufhels. 

To  Strike  a  Mafl  [Sea-Term]  is  to  take  it  down. 

To  Strike  down  into  the  Hold  [Sea-Term]  is  to  lower  any 
Thing  into  the  Hold  by  Tackles  or  Ropes. 

A  Strike  of  Flax,  as  much  as  is  heckled  at  one  Handful. 
Strike  the  Top-Sails  upon  the  Bunt  [Sea-Phrafe]  is  when 
they  are  only  let  down  Maft-high. 

Striking  [of  ajfcpican,  S**.] beating,  hitting,  &c.  alfo 
a  making  an  Imprefiion  upon  the  Mind  or  Senfes. 

St  KiYLUic. -Wheel  [of  a  Clock]  is  the  fame  that  fome  call 
Pin-zvheel ,  on  account  of  the  Pins  that  are  fet  round  the 
Rim  of  it.  In  Clocks  that  go  eight  Days,  the  fecond  Wheel 
is  the  Striking-Wheel  or  Pin-Wheel ;  and,  in  thofe  that  go 
ftxteen  Days,  the  firll  or  great  Wheel  is  commonly  the 
Striking  Wheel. 

Striding  Sail  [Sea-Phrafe]  is  the  letting  down  or  low¬ 
ering  the  Top-fails  ;  fo  that,  when  one  Ship  ftrikes  to  another 
in  this  Manner,  it  is  a  Compliment  of  Refped  and  Submii- 
fion,  or  a  Token  of  yielding  in  an  Engagement. 

Striking  [with  Sailors]  is  when  a  Ship,  coming  upon 
fiioal  Water,  beats  upon  the  Ground. 

Stri'kinc  [in  the  King  s-Court]  whereby  Blood  is  drawn  ; 
the  Punifhment  whereof  is,  that  the  Criminal  fliall  have  his 
right  Hand  ftruck  off  in  a  folemn  Manner  ;  for  Striking  in 
Wemf infer- Hall,  while  the  Courts  of  Juftice  are  fitting,  the 
Punifhment  is  Imprifonment  for  Life,  and  Forfeiture  of 
Eftate. 

A  Strinc  [rcpaen£,  Sax.  fringa,  Ital.  of  fringcre,  L. 
to  bind]  any  Thong,  Thread-line,  &c.  to  tie  with.^ 
Strings,  the  Cords  of  a  mufical  Inftrument,  &c. 

String  the  Lamprey  [Carving-Term]  i.  e.  cut  it  up. 
String -Halt  [in  Horjes]  a  fudden  Twitching  up  the  hin¬ 
der  Leg. 

Stri'ngent  [flringens,  L.]  binding.  . 

Stri'ngentness  [of ftringens,  L.]  a  binding  Quality. 

St r i'n g  1  n  Ess[8TJiam£eney Y e,  5^x.]  Fulnels  ot  Strings. 
Stri'ngy  [S^jKe^cne,  S<wO  full  of  Strings. 

To  Strip  [prob.  of  ffroppen,  Du.]  to  pull  off  the 
Clothes,  Skin,  Hide,  Peel,  &c. 

A  Strip,  a  lmall  Piece  of  Cloth,  Paper,  Iftc. 


S  i  rip  [in  Law]  Spoil,  Deftrudion,  &c.  as  to  make  Strip 
and  Wafe. 

A  Stripe  [ftrtpr,  Du.]  a  Blow  or  Lafh  with  a  Whip, 
or  Scourge,  &c.  alfo  a  Streak  in  Silk,  Cloth,  Stuff,  &c. 

Stripp’d  [of  ftreppen, Du.]  having  the  Cloths,  {3V. pul¬ 
led  off. 

A  St  v.\' vhiniG[Minf:ew'  derives  it  of  tripudiando,  L.  leap¬ 
ing  and  dancing,  q.  a  Trippling]  a  Youth. 

To  Strive  [eft river,  F.  flrther,  Dan.  ffreben,  Du.]  to 
endeavour  earneftly,  to  contend,  alfo  to  combate  with. 

Strix,  the  Screech-Owl,  accounted  an  unlucky  or  ill- 
boding  Bird  ;  alfo  a  Witch  or  Hag  that  changes  the  Favour 
of  Children  ;  a  Fairy  or  Hobgoblin,  L. 

Strix  [in  Architecture]  a  Channel,  Gutter,  or  Strake  in 
the  rebating  of  Pillars. 

A  Stroak  [ycjiice,  &£*\]  a  Streak,  Line,  or  Dafh. 

A  Stroak  [prob.  of  ftrrtclj,  Teut.]  a  Blown 
To  Stroak  [ytjiacian.  Sax.  ftrpger,  Dan.]  to  feel  gen¬ 
tly,  to  draw  the  Hand  lightly  over. 

Stro'kal,  an  Inftrument  ufed  by  Giafs-Makers. 
Stroa'king,  a  Method  of  Cure  that  fomc  People  have 
given  into  in  certain  Difeafes,  being  a  Streaking  of  Rubbing 
the  Part  affected  with  the  Hand. 

A  Stroking  [Jftjfiacung-,  Sax.] a  Drawing  the  Hand  over. 
Strowh,  ftrewed,  Milton. 

To  Stroll  [prob.  q.  to  roll]  to  rove  or  ramble  about. 
Stro'llinc  [q.  rolling,  or  of  rouler,  F.]  rambling. 
Stroma'ticks  [of  s“f clyLet,  Gr.  of  s-f avvveo  to  llreu] 
Books  treating  of  leveral  fcattered  Subjects. 

Strong  [I*cjion^,  Sax.  ffrtng,  Dan.  prob.  of fr emeus, 
L.]  of  great  Strength,  able,  lufty,  ftout. 

Stro'ngly  [of  Stjian^lice,  Sax.  prob.  ol  firemens,  L  ] 
with  Strength. 

Stro'ngness  [ytjiajJiLy’.n'e,  Sax  ]  a  ftrong  Quality. 
Stro'nger  [r^jian^licoji.  Sax.]  haying  more  Strength'. 
Strongest  [jrtjaanS'licoyt,  Sax.]  having  moft  Strength. 
Stro'ngullion,  the  Strangury. 

Stro'phe  [tf oqtj,  Gr.  of  rf epos,  Gr.  to  turn]  the  firft  of 
the  three  Members  of  a  Greek  Lyrick  Ode  or  Poem;  the 
fecond  being  the  Antiftrophe  that  anfwers  to  it ;  and  the 
third  is  the  Epode  that  anfwers  to  neither,  but  is  anfwer’d 
in  the  next  Return. 

Strophe,  is  alfo  the  firft  Turn  of  the  Chorus  or  Choir  of 
Singers  in  a  Tragedy,  on  one  fide  of  the  Stage,  anfwcring 
to  the  Antiftrophe  on  the  other. 

Strouds  [with  Sailors]  the  feveral  T wills  at  the  End  of 
a  Cable  or  Rope. 

Struck  [Dieycjiicu'o,  Sax.]  hit,  ftricken. 

Structure  [fruCtura,  L.]  an  Edifice,  a  Building,  a 
Fabrick  or  Pile  of  Building;  the  Way  or  Manner  ot 
Building. 

Stru'cture  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Difpofidon  ot  the 
Parts  of  a  Difcourfe,  or  the  Order  that  is  to  be  obferved  in 
the  Framing  of  it. 

Stru'cture  [with  Philofophers]  is  the  Combination  or 
Refult  of  all  thofe  Qualities  or  Modifications  of  Matter  in 
any  natural  Body,  which  diftinguifh  it  from  others ;  it  is^ 
the  fame  which  is  termed  the  peculiar  Form  or  Textv.re  ot 
fuch  a  Body. 

Si-rude?  gtQcjc  0f  breeding  Mares. 

Strode^ 

To  Stru'cgle  [ot  T^ivyoy-au,  Gr.  according  to  Mer. 
Cafaub.]  to  ftrive  earncttly  with,  to  wreftle. 

A  Stru'cgle,  an  earneft  or  violent  Striving. 

Stru'ma,  a  Swelling  in  the  Neck,  &c.  the  King’s- 
Evil,  L. 

Struma'tick  [frumaticus,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or  af- 
feded  with  ftrumous  Humours. 

Strum a'tickness  [of frumaticus,  L  ]  a  being^  troubled 
with  ftrumous  Humours  or  Swellings,  that  generally  appear 
in  the  glandulous  or  kernelly  Parts. 

Stru'mea  [with  Botanifs]  the  Herb  Crow-foot,  L. 
Stru'mous,  fuch  Swellings  of  the  Glands  are  called  fo 
which  happen  in  the  Struma. 

A  Stru'mtet  [fome  derive  it  of  ftroutspot,^  Du.  a 
Dung-Pot  or  common  Jakes,  tftc.  others  ot  tromper,  F.  to  de¬ 
ceive,  on  account  of  Jilting]  a  common  Whore  or  Harlot. 

Strung  [of  STJien^,  Sax.  a  String]  having  Strings,  or 
upon  Strings. 

Stru'nced  Sheep,  Sheep  whole  Tails  have  been  cut 
off 

Strut  [with  Carpenters]  the  Brace  which  is  framed  into 
the  Ring-Piece  and  principal  Ratters.  _fl  .  , 

Struthioca'melus  [rfs<doKstp»^©'>  Gr.]  the  Oitrich 
or  Eftridge,  a  large  Fowl  which  will  digeft  Iron. 
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STR.CTHio  MELA[rf«<&«6/x»j\e6>  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Quinces,  L. 

Stru'tting  [  q.  ftretching  out,  or  of  Steojitr,  Sax.  a 
Tail,  q.  d.  eredting  the  Tail]  walking  after  a  proud  fiately 
Manner. 

A  Stub  [fSybbe,  Sax.]  a  Stump  or  Piece  of  the  Stock 
of  a  Tree. 

Stu'bbed  [of  ytybbe,  Sax.]  fhort,  well-fct. 

Stu'bbedness,  a  being  fhort  and  thick. 

Stu'bbing  [in  Agriculture ]  the  Pulling  or  Eradicating 
Shrubs,  Broom,  Ac.  out  of  Land. 

Stubble  \_eJloub!ey  F.  fliptila,  L.  ]  fhort  Straw  after 
Reaping. 

Stubborn  \_q.d.  of  being  ftout-born,  as  fome  think; 
but  Mer.  Cafaub.  derives  it  of  Gr.  firm]  obiti- 

nate,  inflexible. 

Stu'bbornness,  Obftinacy,  Ac. 

Sruc  \_Jlucco,  Ital.]  a  Compofition  of  Lime  and  Marble 
powdered  very  fine,  ufed  in  making  Figures  and  other 
Ornaments  of  Sculpture. 

Stud  [y*c od°,  Sax.]  a  Stock  of  breeding  Mares. 

Stud  [Strutu  Sax.]  a  fort  of  Button,  or  a  round-headed 
N  ail  or  Bofs. 

Stu'dded  [of  6‘cu’ou,  Sax.]  fet  with  Studs,  imboffed. 

STu'DDiNG-S/nVr  [ Sea-Term ]  Bolts  of  Canvas  extended  in 
a  fair  Gale  of  Wind,  along  the  fide  of  the  Main-fail,  and 
boomed  out  with  a  Boom. 

A  Si  u'dent  [  fludens,  L.  ftudying,  un  Etudiant,  F.]  one 
who  ftudies  any  Art  or  Science,  efpecially  at  an  Univerlity. 

Stu'dious  [jiudiofus,  L.]  much  given  to  Study,  book- 
ilh  ;  alfo  being  earneft  for,  defirous  of,  regardful,  Ac. 

Stu'diousness  [of  fludiofus,  L.  Jludieux ,  F.]  Devoted- 
nefs  or  Propenflty  to  Study. 

“To  Sturdy  [  Jludire ,  L.]  to  apply  the  Mind  to,  to  contrive. 

Stu'dy  [of  Jludium,  L.  etude,  F.]  Application. of  Mind 
to  learn  or  to  do  any  Thing  ;  alfo  Earneltnefs  for.  Delire 
of,  Regardfulnefs  ;  alfo  a  Clofet  to  lludy  in,  a  Library. 

Stuff  [pfroff,  Brit.  Etoffe,  F.]  Matter;  alfo  a  fort  of 
thin  Cloth  made  of  Wool. 

Stu'ffing  \_q.  d.  filling  with  Stuff,  i.  e.  Matter]  filling. 

‘To  Stuff  [prob.  of  Gr.  as  Mer.  Cafaub.  con- 

jedlures,  or  of  Stuff]  to  cram  or  fill. 

Stuke 7  [Jiucco,  Ital.]  a  Compofition  of  Lime  and  the 

Stuck.  5  Dull  of  white  Marble  pounded  together  and 
fifted,  wherewith  Figures  and  other  Ornaments  of  Sculpture 
are  made. 

Stulti'loqu ence  [  Jlultiloquentia ,  L.]  foolilh  Talk. 

A  Stulm,  a  Shaft  to  draw  Water  out  of  a  Mine. 

Stum,  the  Flower  of  Wine  fet  a  working. 

To  Stum,  to  put  Ingredients  into  Wine  decay’d,  to  make 
it  brisk. 

To  Stu'mble  \_q.  d.  to  tumble,  of  tinnier,  Dan.  tornber, 
F.]  to  be  like  to  fall. 

Stummed  [fpoken  of  Wine]  fophifticated. 

Stump  [ftump,  Dan.]  a  broken  Piece  of  a  Tree  Hand¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Ground,  of  a  Tooth,  (Ac. 

To  Stump  [ftumper,  Dan.]  to  cut  off  a  Stump  ;  alfo  to 
brag  or  boaft. 

To  Stun  [eftonner ,  F.  or  ^ejteun,  Sax.  a  Noife]  to  ren¬ 
der  ftupid  or  hard  of  hearing,  by  a  Blow  or  Noife. 

Stung  [Jfcun^en,  &7X.]  wounded  or  hurt  with  a  Sting. 

Stu'nned  [Befcune'o,  Sax.]  ltupified  by  a  Blow,  deaf¬ 
en'd  by  a  Noile,  Ac. 

Stu'nted  \_q.  d.  Hinted]  hinder’d  in  Growth. 

Stupefa'ctive  \flupejiant,  F.  Jlupefacio,  L.]  ofallupi- 
fying  Quality. 

Stu'pha  ?  [prob.  of  r vpa,  Gr.  to  aflringe]  a  Fomen- 

Stupe  5  tation. 

Stu'pifiers,  ltupifying  Medicines,  the  fame  as  Nar¬ 
coticks. 

STUPEFA'cTivENESs[of  jlupefacio,  L.]  aftupifyingQuality. 

Stupefa'ction,  a  making  Hupid,  dull,  or  fcnflcfs ;  alfo  an 
extraordinary  or  great  Aflonilhment. 

Stupe'ndious  [of  Jhtpere,  L.]  prodigious,  wonderful, 
aHonilhing. 

Stute'ndousness  [of flupendiofus,  L.]  Aflonilhingnefs. 

Stupes  [in  Surgery]  Pledgets  of  Tow,  Ac.  dipped  in 
hot  Liquors,  to  be  apply’d  to  Parts  aftedled. 

Stu'pid  [Jlupidus,  L.]  blockilh,  dull,  fenflefs. 

Stu'pidness  [  Jlupiditas ,  L .  ftupidite,  F.]  Stupidity, 

To  Stu'pify  \flupificare,F.]  to  make  or  render  Hupid, 
dull,  or  fenflefs  ;  alfo  to  benumb  ;  alfo  to  aflonilh  or  difmay. 

Stu'por  [ ftupeus ,  F.]  a  being  ltupified,  Aflonilhment; 
alfo  a  Numbnefs  occafloned  by  any  accidental  Bandage  which 
Hops  the  Motion  ol  the  Blood  and  nervous  Fluids,  or  by  a 
Decay  of  the  Nerves,  as  in  the  Palfy. 

To  Stu'prate  [ftuprare,  L.]  to  raviTi  a  Woman. 


Stupe. action,  a  Ravifliing  or  Deflowring  a  Woman*  a 
Committing  a  Rape,  L. 

Stu'rdy  [of  Gr.  corpulent,  Mer.  Cafaub.]tttong, 

lufly,  bold,  refolute  ;  alfo  a  Difeafe  in  Cattle. 

Stu'rdiness,  Luflinefs,  Refolutenefs. 

Stu'rgeon  [Jlicrio,  L.  ejlourgion,  F.]  a  Fifli. 

j^Sturk  [T^yjac,  Sax.]  a  young  Ox  or  Heifer. 

To  Stutter  [Huf5Cn,Tear.]  to  lpeak  haflily  and  brokenly. 

Stu'ttering  [of  Hutwn,  Teat.]  fpeaking  haflily  and 
brokenly. 

Sty  [Stei£e,  Sax.  dig,  Dan.]  a  Hog-fly. 

Sty  [Mer.  Cafaub.  derives  it  of  Gr.  but  Skinner  of 
Jfci^an,  Sax.]  a  kind  of  Swelling  upon  the  Eye-lid. 

Sty'gian  \_ftygius,  of  Styx,  L  ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
River  Styx,  which  the  Poets  feign  to  be  the  River  of  Hell ; 
alfo  infernal,  hellilh. 

Sty  gian  Liquors  [in  Chymiflry]  acid  Spirits,  fo  called 
from  their  Efficacy  in  deftroying  or  diffolving  mixt  Bodies. 

Style  \_flylus,  L.  Gr.]  a  Charafter  of  Writing; 

alfo  the  Manner  of  Expreffion,  Ac. 

Style  [in  Chronology]  a  particular  Method  of  reckoning 
the  Year,  old  Style  and  new  Style. 

Style  [with  Botanijls]  is  a  Body  of  a  Plant  that  always 
accompanies  the  Ovary,  either  arifing  from  the  Top  of  it, 
or  Handing  as  an  Axis  in  the  Middle,  with  the  young  Seeds 
placed  round  it. 

Style  [in  Dialling]  a  Line  whofe  Shadow  on  the  Plane 
of  a  Dial  Ihews  the  true  Hour-Line,  and  is  the  upper  End 
of  the  Gnomon,  Cock,  or  Needle. 

Style  [in  Mufick]  the  Manner  of  Singing  and  Com- 
pofin  g. 

Style,  a  kind  of  Point  or  Bodkin,  with  which  the  An- 
tients  wrote  on  Plates  of  Lead,  Wax,  Ac. 

Style  [with  Surgeons]  a  long  Stecl-Inftrument,  which 
goes  diminilhing  toward  one  End, 

Style  [in  Language]  is  a  particular  Manner  of  deliver¬ 
ing  a  Man’s  Thoughts  in  Writing,  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of 
Syntax. 

The  fublithe  Style:,  is  that  which  confifts  in  magnificent 
Words  and  Sentences,  which  by  its  noble  Boldnefs  ravifhes 
the  Hearers,  and  extorts  even  Admiration  from  the  Unwil¬ 
ling. 

The  low  C  q  ?  is  that  commonly  ufed  in  fmaller 

The  fimple  \  y  Ejj  and  humbler  Works,  as  Letters, 
Dialogues,  and  common  Difcourfe. 

The  intermediate  f  q  _  ?  is  that  which  partakes  of  the 

The  equable  rx  le  ^  Magnificence  of  the  Sublime, 

and  the  Simplicity  of  the  Low. 

A  loofe  Style,  is  a  Style  which  wanting  Articles,  Num¬ 
bers,  Ac.  fludluates  here  and  there,  being  not  connected  or 
hung  together. 

A  dry  jejune  Style,  is  one  deftitute  of  Ornament,  Spirit, 
Ac. 

Laconick  Style  [fo  called  of  Laconia,  a  City  of  the 
Lacedaemonians]  a  concife  Style,  comprehending  a  deal  of 
Matter  under  a  few  Words. 

Afatick  Style,  a  Style  which  is  very  diffufive  and  pro¬ 
lix,  or  where  abundance  of  Words  are  ufed  to  exprefs  a  lit¬ 
tle  Matter;  fo  called  of  the  People  of  Afta,  who  affedled 
Redundancies. 

Style  [in  Juris-prudence]  is  the  particular  Form  and 
Manner  of  proceeding  in  each  Court  or  Jurildiftion,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  Rules  and  Orders  eitablilhed  therein. 

Sty'lites  [fo  called  of  Simon  Stylites,  a  famous  Ancho¬ 
rite  in  the  fifth  Century,  who  firfl  took  up  his  Abode  on  a 
Column  6  Cubits  high ;  then  on  a  2d  of  1 2  Cubits ;  then  on 
a  3d  of  22  Cubits;  and  at  laft  on  one  of  36  Cubits,  where 
he  lived  feveral  Years]  a  kind  of  Solitaries  who  fpent  their 
Life  on  the  Tops  of  Columns  to  be  the  better  difpos’d  for 
Meditation. 

Stylo  Choraico,  the  Style  that  is  proper  for  Dancing,  for 
either  Sarabands,  Minuets,  Gavots,  or  Rigadoons. 

Stylo  Hyperchematico,  a  Style  proper  to  excite  Mirth, 
Joy,  Dancing,  and  ot  confequence  full  of  brisk  gay  Mo¬ 
tions. 

Stylo  Madrigalefco,  a  Style  proper  for  Love  and  the  0- 
ther  Paffions. 

Stylo  Melifmatico ,  a  natural,  artlefs  Style. 

Stylo  Moteftico,  a  various,  rich,  florid  Style,  capable  of 
all  kinds  of  Ornaments,  and  fit  to  exprefs  the  Paffions,  as 
Admiration,  Grief,  (Ac. 

Stylo  Phantajiico,  a  free,  eafy,  humorous  Manner  of 
Compofition. 

Stylo  DramaZ]  a  St^Ic  fit  t0  eXPrcfs  the  ?*iTl0ns‘ 


Stylo 


Stylo  SymphonUo,  a  Style  fit  for  inftrumental  Mufick. 

Stylo  Novo  [/'.  e.  in  the  new  Style]  i.  e.  according  to 
the  new  Computation  of  Time,  as  it  was  fettled  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  call’d  thence  the  Gregorian  Style.  This  new 
Style  now  goes  eleven  Days  before  the  old ;  fo  that  the  firft 
Day  of  the  Month,  among  thofe  that  ufe  the  old  Style,  is 
the  twelfth  Day  with  thofe  that  go  by  the  new,  as  they  do 
in  moil  Parts  of  Europe,  except  in  England ,  See. 

Stylo  Vetcri  [/.  e.  in  the  old  Style]  /.  e.  according  to  the 
Computation  fettled  by  'Julius  Gte'far,  call’d  thence  the  Ju¬ 
lian  Style,  which  reckons  eleven  Days  later  than  the  Grego¬ 
rian.  See  Gregorian  and  Julian  Account. 

Styloba’ta  [stiXo/3ct7J<f,Gr.]  the  Pedcilal  of  a  Column  or 
Pillar,  the  Bafe  on  which  it  Hands. 

Sty'loce^r atohy'oi'des  [of  siIa.©-  a  Pillar,  xifjtf  a 
Horn,  and  vioeijit,  Gr.]  certain  Mufcles  of  the  Os  Hyoides, 
which  draw  the  Tongue  and  Larynx  upwards,  and  alio  the 
Jaws  in  Deglutition,  or  the  Aft  of  Swallowing. 

(  Sty  loch  ondrohyoidaeus  [  of  stlx©-,  ypvS'yt,  and 
Gr.]  a  Mulcle  of  the  Os  Hyoides  arifing  from  the 
Styloid  Procefs,  and  is  inferted  into  the  cartilaginous  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Os  Hyoides. 

Styloglo'ssum  [of  s^\(Gb  and  y\Zes a,  Gr.  the 
Tongue]  that  pair  of  Mufcles  which  lift  up  the  Tongue; 
they  take  their  Rife  from  the  Os  Styliforme,  and  are  implanted 
about  the  Middle  of  the  Tongue. 

Styloi'des  [sx/Aoe*JVf  Gr.]  certain  ProceiTes  of  Bone 
which  are  fhaped  backwards  like  a  Pencil,  and  fixed  in  the 
Bails  or  Root  of  the  Scull. 

Sty  lohyoidaeus  of  [joA©-  and  voetjii,  Gr.]  a  Mufcle 
of  the  Os  Hyoides,  that  arifes  by  a  round  Tendon,  from 
near  the  Middle  of  the  Procejfus  Styliformis,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  Bails  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  the  Ufe  of  which  is  to  put 
the  Bone  of  the  Tongue  on  one  fide,  and  a  little  upwards. 

Sty'lofha'ringaeus  [of  and  tpdfvyg,  Gr.]  a 

pair  of  Mufcles  which  dilate  the  Gullet,  and  draw  the  Fauces 
upwards. 

Sty'mma  [gvufxct,  Gr.]  a  thick  Compofition  that  is  of 
a  binding  Quality ;  the  grofs-  or  thick  Matter  of  any  Oint¬ 
ment  ;  alfo  the  thick  Mafs  that  remains  after  the  ilceping  of 
Herbs,  Flowers,  {fsV.  and  prefling  out  the  Oil. 

Styp'tick  [ Jlypticus ,  L.  svTTixnf,  Gr.]  that  is  of  a  bind¬ 
ing  Quality  or  Nature. 

Styptick  Water  [with  Cbymifis\  a  Liquor  made  of  Col- 
cothar  calcined  or  vitriolated,  diffolved  with  burnt  Allum, 
Sugar-Candy,  the  Urine  of  a  young  Man,  &c.  good  for 
Hopping  the  Flux  of  Blood. 

Sty'ptickness  [of  Jlypticus,  L.  of  wsrntAi  Gr.]  anallrin- 
gent  or  binding  Quality. 

Styx  [27u'£,  °f  S vy£v  to  hate,  fear,  and  be  forrowful] 
the  fecond  River  of  Hell,  which  runs  nine  Times  round  it ; 
the  Parent  of  Vidlory,  who  having  been  favourable  to  Ju¬ 
piter  in  his  Wars  with  the  Giants,  Styx,  by  her  Means,  at¬ 
tained  fo  great  Credit,  that  the  Gods  ufed  to  fwear  by  its 
Water  ;  and,  if  any  afted  contrary  to  thefe  Engagements, 
they  were  depriv’d  of  their  Nettar  and  their  Divinity,  for 
100  Years.  Styx  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Fountain  of  Arcadia, 
whofe  Waters  were  venomous,  and  of  fo  ftrange  a  Quality, 
that  no  Veflel  of  Metal  would  hold  them,  and  nothing  but 
the  Hollow  of  an  Afs’s  or  Mule’s  Foot. 

Sua'da,  the  Goddefs  of  Eloquence,  L. 

Sua'sible  [  fuajibilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  perfuaded. 

Suasion,  Perfuafion,  L. 

Sua'sive,  of  a  perfuading  Nature. 

}  [of  JuaJorius,  L.  ]  Aptnefs  to  perfuade. 

Sua'sory  \_fuaforius,  L.]  tending  to  perfuade. 

Suavia'tion,  an  amorous  Killing,  L. 

Sua'vis,  e.  [in  Botatt.  Writ.]  fweet,  either  in  Smell,  or 
Talle,  but  moll  commonly  the  former. 

Sua'vity  [ fuavitas ,  L.]  Sweetnefs,  Pleafantnefs. 

Suba'ction,  a  Kneading  or  Working  ;  alfo  a  Bringing 
under  or  Subduing,  L. 

Su ba'ction  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Working  or  Softening  of 
Plaillers. 

To  Suba'gitate  [Jubagitare,  L.]  to  follicit;  alfo  to  have 
tp  do  with  a  Woman. 

Su b a i. b j dus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  whitilh. 

Suba'lbjd  [ fubalbidus ,  L.]  whitilh. 

Sub-altine,  [of  Sub,  under,  and  Alpes,  L.]  that  lives  or 
grows  under  the  Mountains,  called  the  Alps. 

Suba'ltern  [o i Jubalternus,  L  ]  that  fucceeds  by  Turns, 
that  is  appointed  or  placed  under  another. 

Suba'ltern  Propojitions  [with  Logicians]  are  fuch  as  dif¬ 
fer  only  in  Quantity  and  agree  in  Quality. 

Subalte'rns,  inferior  Judges  or  Officers,  thofe  who  dif- 
charge  their  Polls  under  the  Command  and  Direftion  of  ano¬ 
ther. 


Subalte'p. nate [of fubalternus ,  L.]  fueceeding  by  Turns 
Sub  alternately  [ fubalternatim ,  L.]  fucceffivelv 
Sub-brigadier,  ?  arc  Under-Officers  in  an  Ar- 
Sub-lieutenant,  &Y.  S  my,  appointed  for  the  Eafe  of 
thole  over  them  of  the  fame  Name. 

Sub-bois,  Under-wood  [old  Rcc.]  F. 

Subcartilagi'neous  [fab cartilaginous,  L.]  under  th- 
Grillles. 

Subcartii.aci'neum  [in  Anat.]  the  upper  Cartilage  of 
the  Belly >  under  the  Cartilages  of  the  Chelt,  the  fame  as 
Hypochondria. 

Subcaeru  leus,  a,  um,  [in  Botan.  Writ]  bluifh 
Subclavian  [in  Anat.]  a  Term  applied  to  any  thing  un¬ 
der  the  Arm-pit  or  Shoulder,  whether  Artery,  Mufcie  Nerve 
ot  Vein.  ’  ' 


Subclavian  Vein  [in  Anat.]  a  Branch  of  the  Vena  Cava 
which  runs  under  the  Neck-bone.  ’ 

Subclavian  Vejfels  [in  Anat.]  the  Arteries  and  Veins  that 
pals  under  the  Clavicles. 

Subcl a vi'cul ar  Vein  [with  Anat.]  a  Branch  of  the 
Vena  Cava  or  Hollow  Vein,  which  runs  under  the  Neck- 
bone. 

Subclavius  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  arifing  from  the  lower 
Side  of  the  Clavicula,  near  the  Acronium,  and  defeends  ob¬ 
liquely  to  be  inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  firll  Rib 
near  the  Sternum .  * 

Subconstella'tion  [with  AJlron.]  a  leffer  Conflella- 
tion. 

Subcontrary  Propojitions  [with  Logicians]  are  fuch  as 
'agree  in  Quantity  and  differ  in  Quality,  as  Jome  Man  is  a 
L  reature  ;  Jome  Man  is  not  a  Creature. 

VB  Subcontrary  Pofition  [in  Geom.]  is  when  two 
fimilar  Triangles  are  fo  placed,  as  to  have  one 
common  Angle  at  the  Vertex,  as  B,  and  yet 
their  Bafes  not  parallel,  as  in  the  Figure. 
Subconseque'nTialLy,  by  way  of  Confe- 
quence  from  a  former  Confequence. 

Subcuta'neous  [Jubcutaneus,  L.]  lying  under  the  Skin. 

Subcuta  neousness  [of  Jubcutaneus,  L.]  the  Lying  un- 
der  the  Skin.  7  ® 

Subcutaneus  [in  Anat.]  a  Branch  of  the  Bafilick  Vein, 
that  runs  towards  the  inward  Condyle  or  Joint  of  the  Arm’ 
and  fpreads  itfelf  into  the  ramus  anterior  pojlerior. 

Sub-dean,  a  dignified  Clergyman  next  to  a  Dean. 

Sub-de'legate  Judge,  a  Judge  appointed  under  another. 

To  Sub-delegate  [Jub-delegare,  L.]  to  fubflitute  or  ap¬ 
point  another  to  aft  under  one’s  felf. 

Sub  den  d  [fpoken  of  Verfe]  low,  mean,  groVeling. 

Subditi'tious  [  Jubdititius ,  L.]  that  is  put  in  the  Stead 
or  Place  of  another  ;  that  is  not  what  it  is  pretended  to  be  ; 
foifted  in,  forged. 


To  SubdI vi'de  [of  Jub  and  dividere,  L.]  is  to  divide  the 
Parts  of  any  Thing  that  has  already  been  divided. 

Sub-divine  [Jub-divinus,  L.]  that  which  is  divine  but  in 
an  inferior  Degree,  as  Angels,  the  Soul,  &c. 

Subdivision,  a  Dividing  the  Parts  of  a  Thing  already 
divided. 


Subdivisions  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  are  the  leffer  Parcels  into 
which  a  Regiment  is  divided  in  marching,  being  half  the 
greater  Divifions. 

To  Subdu'ct  [  Jubducere ,  L.]  to  draw  away. 

Sub du  ct  ion,  a  Faking  privately  from;  alfo  a  Subtrafti- 
on,  an  Abatement. 

To  Su b d u'e  [  Jub der e,  L.]  to  bring  under,  to  mafter,  to 
conquer,  to  mortify. 

Subdu  ple  Proportion  [in  Mathem.]  is  when  any  Number 
or  Quantity  is  contained  in  another  twice  ;  thus  3  is  faid  to 
be  the  Sub-duple  of  6,  and  6  the  Duple  of  3. 

Suber  [with  Botan.]  the  Cork-Tree  ;  a  Cork,  L. 

Subfu'lgent  [ fubfulgens ,  L.]  fhining  a  little. 

Subhasta'tion  [among  the  Romans]  a  particular  Way 
of  felling  eonfilcatcd  Goods  under  a  Spear  or  Pike,  let  up 
for  that  Purpofe  *,  a  Port-fale  or  Out-cry. 

Subja'cent  [ Jubjacens ,  L.J  lying  under. 

Su'bject  [jubjehus,  L.]  bound,  obliged  to  fome  De 
pendence  ;  liable,  apt,  inclinable,  wont  or  ufed  to  be. 

A  Su'bject  [  JubjeBus ,  L.]  one  who  is  under  the  Domi¬ 
nion  of  a  Sovereign  Prince. 

Su'bject  [  Jubjefium ,  L  J  a  Mafter  treated  of,  or  that 
which  a  Science  is  converfant  about. 

To  Subje'ct  [Jubjcflum  fup.  o { Jubjicere]  to  make  fubjeft, 
to  bring  under,  to  make  liable,  to  oblige. 

Subject  [of  a  Syllogijm]  one  of  the  Terms  of  a  Propo- 
fition,  the  other  being  called  the  Attribute. 

Su'bject  [in  Poetry]  is  the  Matter  treated  of,  the  Event 
related  or  fet  in  a  fine  View  and  inrich’d  with  Ornaments. 

Su'bject  [in  Phyjicks]  the  Subllancc  or  Matter  to  which 
Accidents  or  Qualities  are  joined.  Sub- 


Subje'ction,  the  being  fubjeft,  Obedience  to  a  Superior; 
alfo  a  great  Dependance,  Slavery  ;  alfo  Obligation,  Ne- 
ceffity. 

Surje'ctive  {fiubjedlivus,  L;]  of,  or  relating  to  the 
Subjeft. 

Subje'ctness,  Liablenefs  ;  alfo  Subjeftion. 

To  Subjoi'n  [ fubjungere ,  L.  or  of  fiub  and  joindre,  F.]  to 
join  or  add  a  Thing,  next  to  another. 

Subita'neous  {fiubitancus,  L.]  fudden,  hafty. 

Subita'neousness  [of  fiubitaneus,  L.j  Suddennefs,  Hafti- 
nefs. 

Tn  Su'bjugate  [ fubjugare ,  L.]  to  bring  under  the  Yoke. 

Subju'nction,  a  Joining  underneath,  L. 

Subju'nction  [with  Rhet.]  a  Figure  otherwife  call'd 
Subnexion,  and  Subinfiertion  ;  and  by  the  Greeks,  Hypozeuxis. 

Subito  [in  Mu.  Books ]  quick  and  nimbly,  as  volti  fu bit o, 
turn  over  quick,  Ital. 

Subjuca'tion,  a  Bringing  under  a  Yoke,  a  Subduing,  a 
Taming,  L. 

Subju'nctlve  Mood  [with  Grammarians ]  a  Mood  thus 
named,  becaufe  commonly  joined  to  fome  other  Verb. 

Sublapsa'rians  [of  fiub  after,  and  lapfius,  L.  the  Fall] 
thofe  who  hold  that  God’s  Decree  of  Eledtion  was  made 
after  the  Fall  of  Adam. 

Subla'psary,  of,  or  belonging  to  the  Principles  of  the 
Sublapfiarians. 

Subla'tion,  a  Lifting  up,  L. 

Sublaxa'tion  [in  Surgery']  an  imperfeft  Dillocating  or 
Putting  out  of  Joint,  when  a  Bone  is  got  but  little  or  half 
out  of  its  Place,  L. 

Subleva'tion,  a  Lifting  up,  Eafing,  or  Succouring. 

Sublieutenant,  an  under  Lieutenant. 

Sub-lieutenant,  an  Officer  in  Regiments  of  Fi.Jileers, 
where  there  are  no  Enligns,  having  a  Commiffion  as  young- 
ell:  Lieutenant,  and  Pay  only  as  Enfign,  but  take^Place  of 
all  Enligns,  except  the  Guards. 

Subliga'culum,  a  fort  of  Trufs  ufed  in  Ruptures,  L. 

Sueliga'tion,  a  Binding  underneath,  L. 

To  Sublimate  {fublimare,  L.]  to  raife  any  volatile  or 
light  Matter  chymically,  or  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  to  the  Top 
of  the  Cucurbit,  or  into  its  Head. 

Su'blimate  [ fiublimatum ,  L.]  Mercury  fublimated. 

Corrofive  Sublimate  [in  Cbymifiry]  a  llrong  corrofive 
Powder  made  of  Quickfilver,  impregnated  with  Acids,  and 
then  fublimated  up  to  the  Top  of  the  Veffel. 

Sweet  Sublimate  [with  Cbymifis ]  the  corrofive  Sub¬ 
limate  of  Quickfilver  correfted  and  reduc’d  to  a  white  Mafs, 
call’d  alfo  Aquila  alba,  and  Calomelas. 

Su'blimated  \_fiublimatus,  L.  fiublime,  F.]  raifed  to  an 
Height. 

SublimaTion  [in  Cbymifiry ]  is  the  Operation  of  fub- 
liming,  when  the  liner  and  more  fubtile  Parts  of  a  mixt 
Body  are  feparated  from  the  Mafs,  and  carried  up  in  the  Form 
of  a  very  fine  Powder  to  the  Top  of  the  Veffel.  It  differs 
not  much  from  Diftillation,  except  that,  in  Diftillation,  the 
fluid  Parts  of  Bodies  are  railed,  but,  in  this,  the  folid  and 
dry ;  and  only  folid  Subftances  are  fublimed. 

Su'blimatories,  Subliming-Pots. 

Sublime,  is  an  Adjeftive,  but  is  fometimes  ufed  with 
the  Article  the  as  a  Subftantive  for  Sublimity  ;  as  to  the  Stile 
of  Writing  we  fay,  fuch  a  Piece  has  much  of  the  Sublime  in 
it.  See  Stile. 

Subli'meness  [  fublimitas,  L.]  Height,  Loftincfs. 

To  Subli  me  [  fublimare,  L.]  to  raife,  to  refine,  the  fame 
as  to  J'ublimate. 

Sublime  {fublimis,  L.]  high,  lofty,  great. 

The  Sublime  [in  Difcourfie ]  lignifies  fomething  extraordi¬ 
nary,  which  llrikes  the  Soul,  and  makes  a  Word  ravilh  and 
tranfport. 

Sub  l im  i n g-P ots,  Veffels  ufed  in  fubliming  mixt  Bodies, 
called  alfo  Alludels. 

Sublt mis  [in  Anat. ]  the  Name  of  one  of  the  Mufcles 
that  bends  the  Fingers. 

Subli'mity  1  {fublimitas,  L.]  Height  or  Loftinefs  of 

Subli'meness^  Expreffion,  Style,  &c. 

Su'blimy,  the  fame  as fiublimate. 

Sublingua'les  [in  Anat.]  certain  Glands  which  run 
on  each  Side  the  Tongue,  near  the  Tip  of  it. 

Sublincui'um  [with  Anat.]  the  Cover  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe,  the  fame  as  Epiglottis,  L. 

Subli'tion,  a  Plaiftering,  Dawbing,  Smearing,  or  A- 
nointing,  L. 

Subli'tion  [with  Painters]  the  Laying  the  Ground-Co¬ 
lour  under  the  perfeft  Colour. 

Sublu'nar  7  {fublunis  or  fiub  and  lunar  is,  L.j  under 

Sublu'nary  3  the  Orb  of  the  Moon. 


Sublu'nariness  {fublunis,  L.  fublunaire,  F.]  the  being 
under  the  Moon. 

Subluteus,  a,  um.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  yellowilh. 

To  Subme'rge  {fubmergcre,  L.]  to  bend  a  Thing  very 
low,  to  plunge,  dip,  or  drown,  under  Water,  ksc. 

Sub-marshal,  an  Under-Marflial,  an  Officer  in  the  Mar- 
floalfiea  who  is  Deputy  to  the  chief  Marlhal  of  the  King's 
Houfe,  commonly  call’d  the  Knight-Marfikal,  and  has  the 
Keeping  of  the  Pri Toners  there. 

Submersed  {  fubmerfius ,  L.]  plunged  under  Water,  &V. 

Subme'rsion,  a  Plunging  under  Water,  a  Dipping,  Sink¬ 
ing,  or  Drowning,  L. 

Submission,  a  Yielding  to,  Refpeft,  Humblenefs,  L. 

Submissive  {fubmififus,  L.j  humble,  yielding. 

Submi'ssiveness  [of  fiubmififius,  L.j  Lowlinels,  Humble¬ 
nefs.  •  •  - 

Submi'ss  7  {fiubmififius,  L.]  humble,  lowly,  refpeft- 

Submi'ssive  5  ful. 

To  Submi't  {Jubmittere,  L.]  to  be  fubjeft,  to  humble 
itfelf,  to  yield ;  to  leave  or  refer  to  another. 

Submu'ltiple  Number  or  Quality  [in  Arith.  and  Geom.] 
is  that  which  is  contained  in  another  Number  or  Quantity, 
a  certain  Number  of  Times  exaftly ;  thus  3  is  the  Submulti¬ 
ple  of  21,  being  contained  in  it  juft  7  Times. 

Submu'ltiple  Proportion, is  the  Reverfe  of  the  Multiple 
Proportion;  thus  the  Ratio  of  3  to  21  is  fubmultiple. 

Subnerva're  {old  Rec.]  to  cut  the  Sinews  of  the  Thighs 
or  Legs,  to  ham-flring. 

Subno'rmal  [of  fiub  and  norma,  L.  a  Rule]  a  Line  de¬ 
termining  the  Point  of  the  Axis  in  any  Curve  where  a  Nor¬ 
mal  or  Perpendicular,  rais’d  from  the  Point  of  Contaft  of  a 
Tangent  to  the  Curve,  cuts  the  Axis. 

Subordinate  [of  fiub  and  ordinatus,  L.  ]  inferior, 
placed  under  another,  L. 

Subo'rdinated  {fiubordonne,  F.  of  fiub  and  ordinatus,  L.] 
fet  or  placed  under  another. 

Subordina'tion,  a  relative  Term  expreffing  the  Degree 
of  Superiority  or  Inferiority  between  one  Thing  and  ano¬ 
ther. 

To  Subo'rN  {fiubornare,  L.]  to  hire  or  put  upon  bearing 
falfe.  Witnefs,  or  any  other  mifehievous  Defign;  alfo  to  fend 
privily,  and  inftrufted  what  to  fay  or  do. 

Suborna'tion,  a  Secret  or  under-hand  Preparing,  In- 
flrufting,  or  Bringing  in  a  falfe  Witnefs,  or  the  Corrupting  or 
Alluring  a  Perfon  to  do  fuch  a  falfe  Aft. 

Suborna'tion  of  Perjury,  the  Inticing  or  Hiring  to  fwear 
falfely. 

Sub-poena,  i.  e.  under  the  Penalty  fc.  centum  libr arum, 
i.  e.  of  an  100  Pounds ;  the  Penalty  a  Perfon  is  liable  to 
pay,  for  not  appearing  upon  a  Sub-piena,  L. 

Sub-poena  [in  Law]  a  Writ  whereby  all  Perfons,  under 
the  Degree  of  Peerage,  are  called  in  Chancery  in  fuch  a 
Cafe  only,  where  the  common  Law  hath  made  no  Proviflon, 
fo  that  the  Party  can  have  no  Remedy  by  the  ordinary  Courle 
of  Law  ;  alfo  a  Writ  for  the  fummoning  of  Witncffes,  to 
teftify  in  other  Courts. 

Sub-reader  [in  the  Inns  of  Court]  an  under  Reader, 
who  reads  the  Text  of  the  Law  the  Reader  is  to  difeourfe 
upon,  and  affifts  him  in  the  Reading. 

Subre  ption,  the  Aftion  of  obtaining  a  Favour  from  a 
Superior  by  Surprize,  or  by  a  falfe  Reprefentation. 

Subrepti'tious  7  {furreptitius,  L  ]  a  Term  apply’d  to 

SuRREPriTious^a  Letter,  Licenle,  Patent,  or  other 
Aft,  fraudulently  obtained  of  a  Superior,  by  concealing 
fome  Truth,  which,  had  it  been  known,  would  have  prevent¬ 
ed  the  Conceffion  or  Grant. 

Sueroca'tion  [in  the  Civil  Law]  a  Putting  another  Per¬ 
son  into  the  Place  and  Right  of  him  who  is  the  proper  Cre¬ 
ditor,  F.  of  L- 

Conventional  Subrogation  [inth tCivil  Law]  a  Contraft 
whereby  a  Creditor  transfers  his  Debt,  with  all  the  Appur¬ 
tenances  of  it,  to  the  Profit  of  a  third  Perfon. 

Legal  Sueroca'tion  [in  the  Civil  Law]  is  that  which  the 
Law  makes  in  Favour  of  a  Perfon,  who  difeharges  an  ante¬ 
cedent  Creditor,  in  which  Cafe  there  is  a  legal  Tranflation 
ol  all  Rights  of  the  antient  Creditor  to  the  Perfon  of  the 
new  one. 

Subrotu  ndus,  a,  um.  [in  Botan.  Writ]  roundilh. 

Suescapula'ris  [with  Anat  ]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Arm,  fq 
called  on  account  of  its  being  fituated,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  Part  of  the  Scapula,  ft  arifes  from  its  whole  Bafe  in 
the  upper  and  lower  Rib,  and  is  in  a  femicircular  Manner 
inferted  to  the  Neck  of  the  Os  humeri.  This  is  alfo  call’d 
Infra- fcApularis,  and  Immcrfius. 

‘TVSubscri'be  [of  jubficribcre,  L.]  to  under-write,  to 
fet  one’s  Hand  to  a  Writing ;  to  confent,  to  fubmit  to. 

Sue- 


Subscription,  a  Signing  or  Setting  one's  Hand  at  the 
Bottom  of  a  Writing. 

Subscription  [among  Bookfellers]  is  when  the  Under¬ 
takers  of  printing  a  large  Book  propole  Advantages  to  thole, 
that  take  fo  many  Books  at  a  certain  Price,  and  lay  down 
Part  of  the  Money,  before  the  Impreffion  is  finifh’d. 

Subse'quent  \_fubfequens,  L.]  following  immediately  or 
coming  next  after  another. 

Subse'rvient  [  fubferviens ,  L.J  ferviceable,  helpful. 

Subserviency  7  [of  fubferviens,  L.]  Sefviceablenefs, 

Subse'rvientness  5  Ufefulnefs. 

Sub  sEsqui a'lteral  Proportion  [with  Matbemat .  ]  is 
when  any  Number,  Line,  or  other  Quantity,  contains  ano¬ 
ther  once  with  the  Addition  of  its  Moiety  or  half ;  and  the 
Number  or  Quantity,  fo  contained  in  the  greater,  is  faid  to 
be  to  it  in  a  fubfefquialteral  Proportion ,  as  6,  9,  8,  1 2,  20, 
30,  £sV. 

To  Subsi'de  [  fubfidere ,  L.]  to  fink  or  become  lower. 

Subsidence  [  Jubftdentia ,  L.]  a  Settling  to  the  Bottom, 
a  Settlement  in  Urine  or  any  other  Liquid. 

Subsidiary  [ fubftdiarius ,  L.]  that  is  given  or  fent  to 
the  Aid  or  Alfiftance  of  another;  helping. 

Su'bsidy  [  fubfidium ,  L  ]  an  Aid,  Tax,  or  Tribute, 
granted  by  the  Parliament  to  the  King,  on  prefling  Occafi- 
ons  of  the  State,  levied  either  on  Perfons,  Lands,  or  Goods, 
according  to  a  certain  Rate. 

To  Subsi'st  \_fubftftere,  L.]  to  ftand  or  be,  to  have  a  Be¬ 
ing,  to  live,  to  hold  out,  to  continue. 

Subsistence  \fubfiftentia,  L.]  Being,  Abiding,.,  Con¬ 
tinuance  ;  alfo  Food  ;  alfo  Livelihood. 

Subsi'st£nce-Mot<?ji,  Half-Pay  given  to  Officers,  for 
their  prefent  Support. 

Subsisted  [ fubftfte ,  F.  of  fubfiftere,  L.]  kept  in  being, 
fupported,  maintained. 

Subsistent  \_fubfiftens,  L.]  fubfifting  ;  alfo  fettling  to  the 

Bottom. 

Subsola'nus,  the  Eaft-Wind,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  feems 
to  arife  from  under  the  Sun,  L. 

Su'bstance  \fubftantia ,  L.]  Eflence  or  Being  ;  alfo  Mat¬ 
ter,  Reality  ;  alfo  Eftate,  Goods,  Wealth  ;  alfo  the  moll 
material  Points  of  a  Difcourfe  ;  alfo  the  bell  and  moll  nou- 
rilhing  Parts  of  any  Thing. 

Su'bstance  [in  Pbyficks ]  is  a  Thing  which  is  conceived 
in  the  Mind,  as  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  and  as  the  Subjedl  of 
every  Thing  that  is  conceived  of  it. 

Compleat  Substance  [in  Metaphyftcks]  is  a  Subftancc  that 
is  bounded  in  itfelf,  and  is  not  ordained  to  the  intrinfical 
Perfection  of  any  Thing  elfe,  as  God,  an  Angel,  a  Man,  &c. 

Incompleat  Substance  [in  Metaphyftcks]  is  a  Subltance 
that  is  ordained  to  make  another  Being  perfect,  and  is  a  Part 
of  fome  Compound,  as  the  Soul,  a  Hand,  a  Vein,  &c. 

Material  Substance  [in  Metaphyftcks]  is  a  Body  that  is 
compos’d  of  Matter  and  Form,  and  is  the  Object  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Science,  as  Natural  Pbilofophy. 

An  immaterial  Substance  [in  Metaphyftcks]  is  a  Subllance 
void  of  Matter  and  Form,  and  is  the  Object  of  Pneurnaticks. 

Substantia  corticalis  cerebri  [with  Anat.~\  the  cortical  or 
outward  barky  Subltance  of  the  Brain,  full  of  Turnings 
and  Windings  on  the  Outfide.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin 
Skin,  and  is  of  an  alh,  grifly  Colour.  The  Ufe  of  it  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Opinion  of  fome)  is  to  breed  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  and  there  Naturalifts  place  the  Seat  of  the  Memory 
and  Sleep,  L. 

Substantial  \_fubft  anti  alls,  L.]  fomething  belonging  to 
the  Nature  of  Subftance,  ellential,  real ;  alfo  ltrong,  folid, 
pithy  ;  alfo  wealthy,  rich. 

Substantiality  7  [of  fubfi^ntialis ,  L.  fubjiantiel,  F.J 

Substa’nti alness 3  Solidnefs,  Firmnefs,  Wealthinefs, 
Serviceablenefs. 

Su'bstantive  [with  Grammarians ]  a  Quality  aferibed  to 
a  Noun  or  Name,  when  the  Objet  is  confidered  fimply  in 
itfelf,  and  without  any  Regard  to  its  Qualities,  as  a  Noun 
Subftantive,  which,  being  joined  to  a  Verb,  ferves  to  make  a 
compleat  Sentence,  as  an  Horfe  runs. 

To  Substitute  \_filbftituere,  L.]  to  put  in  the  Room  of 
another,  in  fpeaking  either  ol  a  Perlon  or  Thing. 

v^Su'bstitute  \_fubftitutus,  L.]  a  Deputy,  one  that 
fupplies  the  Place  of  another. 

Substitute  [in  Pharmacy]  is  a  Drug  or  Medicine  that 
may  be  ufed  in  the  Stead  of  another,  or  that  will  fupply  the 
Place  of  another  of  like  Virtue  not  to  be  had. 

Substitu'tion  [wirh  Grammarians]  is  the  Ufing  of  one 
Word  for  another,  or  a  Mode,  State,  Perfon,  or  Number 
of  a  Word  for  that  of  another. 

Substitution  [in  the  Civil  Lazo]  is  the  Difpofal  of  a 
TclUtor,  whereby  he  fubllitutes  one  Heir  to  another,  who 
has  only  the  ufus  fruBuarius,  but  not  the  Property  of  the 
Thing  left  him. 


Substitution  [in  Algebra,  FraBions,  cV.]  is  the  Put¬ 
ting  fome  other  Quantity  in  the  Room  of  any  Quantity  is 
an  Equation,  which  Quantity  put  in  is  equal,  but  exorefled 
after  another  Manner. 

To  Substract.  See  Subtral 7. 

Substra'tum,  an  Under-lay,  any  Layer  of  Earth  or 
any  other  Thing  that  lies  under  another,  L. 

Substruction,  an  Under-pinning,  Groundfelling,  or 
Laying  the  Foundation  of  an  Houle,  L. 

Substy  lar  Fine  [in  Dialling j  a  right  Line,  whereon 
the  Gnomon  or  Style  of  a  Dial  is  eredted  at  right  Angles 
with  the  Plane. 

SuesUltory,  leaping  under  or  up  and  down,  L. 
Sub-su'pra -particular  Proportion  [in  Gem.]  the  contrary 
or  oppofite  to  fuper-particular  Proportion. 

Subtancent  of  a  Curve  [in  Gcom .]  is  the  Line  that 
determines  the  Interfedlion  of  the  Tangent  with  the  Axis. 
ToSubtend  [ fubtendere ,  L.]  to  extend  or  draw  underneath. 
Subte'nse  [in  Geometry ]  a  right  Line  oppofite  to  an 

®  Angle,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  between  the  2 
Extremities  of  the  Arch  which  meafure  that 
Angle  ;  or,  it  is  a  right  Line  drawn  within  a 
Circle  at  each  End,  and  bounded  by  the  Cir¬ 
cumference,  cutting  the  Circle  into  z  unequal 
Parts,  to  both  which  it  is  fubtended,  as  A  is  the  Subtenfe 
to  the  Arks  B  and  C. 

Su'bt v.%VL\oa\:s[fubterfluus,L.]  flowing  or  running  under. 
Su'bterkuce  [  fubterfugium,  L.]  an'  Evafion,  Efcape, 
Shift,  a  Hole  to  creep  out  at. 

Subterra'neous  [of  fubterraneus,  L.J  being  under  the 
Earth  or  incloied  within  the  Surface,  Bowels,  or  hollow 
Parts  of  the  Earth. 

Subterra'ne,  fubterraneous. 

Subterra'neeousness,  the  Quality  of  being  underneath 
the  Earth. 

Su'btile  7  \_  fubtilis,  L.]  cunning,  crafty;  alfo  fharp, 
Su'btle  5  ready,  quick  ;  alfo  fmall,  thin,  fine  ;  alfo  light 
in  Weight  ;  alfo  pure,  feparated  from  its  grofler  Parts. 

Su'btile  [in  Pbyficks ]  fignifies  exceeding  fmall,  fine,  and 
delicate,  fuch  as  the  animal  Spirits,  &c.  the  Effluvia  of  odo¬ 
rous  Bodies,  &c.  are  fuppofed  to  be. 

Subtiliza'tion  [in  Cbymiftry  ]  the  Diffolving  or 
Changing  a  mix’d  Body  into  a  pure  Liquor,  or  into  a  fine 
Powder. 

To  SuBtilize  [  fubli lifer,  F.  of  fubtilis,  L.]  to  make 
fubtile  or  thin ;  alfo  to  ufe  Subtil  ties,  Tricks,  or  Quirks. 
Su'btileness  [  fubtilitas,  L.]  Subtility. 

Subti'lety  7  \_  fubtilitas,  L.]  Sharpnefs  of  Wit,  Craft,  a 
Su'btlety  5  fubtle  cunnihg  Trick,  a  Fetch,  a  Quirk. 

To  Subtra'ct  [  fubtraBum,  fup.  of  fubtrabere,  L.]  to 
dedut  or  take  from. 

Subtraction,  a  SubtratingorTaking  off  or  from,F.of  L. 
Simple  Subtraction  [of  Integers']  is  the  Method  of 
taking  one  Number  out  of  another  of  the  fame  Kind,  as 
Pounds,  Ounces, Yards,  crV.  out  of  Pounds,Ounces,Yards,£sV. 

Compound  Suetra'ction  [in  Aritbrn.]  a  Method  of  taking 
a  Sum  compounded  of  feveral  different  Species,  from 
another  Sum  compounded  of  the  fame  fort  of  Species,  as 
Pounds, Shillings,  and  Pence,  out  ol  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence. 

Subtrah'end  [ quod  eft  J'ubtr addendum,  L.]  a  lefs  Number 
to  be  fubtrated  or  taken  out  of  a  greater. 

Subtri'ple  Ratio  [in  Aritbm.  Geom.  &c.]  is  when  one 
Number  or  Quantity  is  contained  in  another  3  Times :  Thus 
z  is  find  to  be  the  Sub  triple  of  6,  as  6  is  the  Triple  of  2. 

To  SubveRt  [yiimvm,,L.]  to  overturn,  overthrow,  ruin. 
Subve'rter,  an  Overturner,  a  Perverter,  L. 
Subversion,  a  Turning  upfidedown  or  Overthrowing,//. 
.SubuRbian  \_fuburbanus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Suburbs. 

Subu'rbicary  [of  fuburbia,  L.]  a  Term  apply’d  to 
thofe  Provinces  of  Italy,  which  compofed  the  antient  Diocefi 
or  Patriarchate  of  Rome. 

Su'burbs  [ fuburbia ,  L.]  the  Buildings,  £sV.  belonging  to 
a  City,  but  without  the  Walls. 

Succa'co  [with  Apothecaries]  any  Juice  boiled  or  thickened 
with  Honey  or  Sugar  into  a  Kind  of  hard  Confidence, 
otherwife  call’d  Rob,  and  Apocbylifma. 

Succeda'neous  [ fuccedaneus ,  L.]  fucceeding  or  coming 
in  the  Room  of  another,  as  a  Juccedaneous  Medicine,  a  Medi¬ 
cine  ufed  after  or  inltead  of  another. 

Succeda'neum  [in  Pharmacy]  a  Medicine  fubflituted  in 
the  Place  of  another  firft  preferibed,  upon  Account  of  the 
Difficulty  of  getting  fome  of  the  Ingredients,  L. 

Succeeding  [fuccedens  of  fuccedere,  L.  fucccder,  F.J  De¬ 
cedent,  following  after  or  in  the  Place  of  another,  goi fig 
well  forward,  profpering,  fpeeding  well,  falling  out  or, 
coming  to  pais.  7  X  Sue- 


,  Succedent  [Jucctdens,  L  ]  fucceedirig,  coining  or  fol¬ 
lowing  after. 

Succedent  Houles  [in  AfroL]  are  the  2d,  5th>  8th,  and 
nth;  fo  named,  becaufe  they  fucceed  or  follow  Angles  in 
a  Figure  of  the  Heavens,  yet  not  fo  much  in  Order  as  in 
Dignity  and  Condition. 

To  Succee'd  [  fucccdere ,  L.]  to  follow  next  after  ;  alfo  to 
come  in  the  Place  of  another  ;  alfo  to  go  well  f  rward,  to 
lucceed  well,  to  profper  ;  alfo  to  fall  out  or  come  to  pafs. 

Succe'ntor,  he  that  fings  the  Bafs  or  low  eft  Part,  L. 

Succenturia'tae.  See  Renes  Succenturiatee. 

Succenturia'tio  [among  the  humans']  the  Filling  up  the 
Number  of  Soldiers  that  are  wanting  in  a  Company  or 
Troop,  L. 

Succenturia'tion,  the  A6t  of  Subftituting,  Z. 

Success  [ fucceffus ,  L.]  the  Event  or  IiTue  of  an  Affair  or 
Bufinefs ;  it  is  alio  ufed  for  a  happy  IfTue  or  good  Luck. 

Successful,  fortunate,  profperous,  lucky. 

Succe'ssfulness  [of  juccejfus,  L.  fuecez,  F.  and  yulney, 
Sax."]  Fortunatenefs. 

Succession,  a  Succeeding  or  Coming  after;  alfo  a  Scries 
or  continued  Order  of  Time  ;  alfo  an  Inheritance  or  Eftate 
come  to  a  Perfon  by  Siicceflion. 

Succe'ssion  [with  PbiloJ'.~\  an  Idea,  gained  by  reflecting 
on  that  Train  of  Ideas  conltantly  following  one  another  in 
our  Minds,  when  awake. 

Succe'ssion  [in  Law]  fignifies  a  Right  to  the  Univerfality 
of  the  EfFetfs  left  by  a  Perfon  deceafed. 

Succession  ab  intejlato  [in  Law]  is  the  Succeflion  a  Per¬ 
fon  has  a  Right  to,  by  being  next  of  Kin. 

A  Tcf  amentary  Succession  [in  Law']  is  that  which  a  Per¬ 
fon  comes  to,  by  Virtue  of  a  Will. 

Succession  in  the  direct  Line  [in  Law]  is  that  which 
comes  from  Afcendants  or  Defcendants. 

Collateral  Succession  [in  Law]  is  a  Succeflion  which 
comes  by  Uncles,  Aunts,  Couftns,  or  other  Collaterals. 

Abandon  S  c  ?  [in  Law]  is  a  burdenfome  or 

Jacent  £  3  vexatious  one  which  no  Body 

will  accept  of. 

Succession  of  the  Signs  [in  AJlroL]  is  that  Order  in  which 
they  are  commonly  reckoned,  as  Aries ,  Taurus,  Gemini,  See. 
otherwife  called  the  Confequence  of  them. 

Successive  [fuccejftvus,  L.]  that  fucceeds  or  follows  one 
after  another. 

Successiveness  [of  fuccejjif,  F.  fuccejftvus ,  L.]  the  com¬ 
ing  one  after  another. 

Successor,  one  who  fucceeds  another  in  his  Place  or 
Eftate,  L. 

Succ i'nct  [fuccinHus,  L.]  brief  or  fhort,  comprehended 
in  a  few  Words. 

Succinctness  [of  fuccinclus,  L.  fuccir.fl,  F.]  Brevity,  (sc. 

Su'ccinum,  Amber,  a  fort  of  congealed  Subftance,  that 
is  of  different  Colours,  white,  yellow',  dark,  brown,  and 
black,  L. 

Su'ccory  [chicorium,  L.  yf/fozxov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  fo  called, 
alfo  wild  Endive. 

Succo'sity  [ fuccofitas ,  L.]  Fulnefs  of  Juice. 

Succoth  Benoth  [nua*  Heb.  i.  e.  the  Tabernacle  of 
Daughters.]  An  Idol  of  the  Babylonians,  call’d  the  Babyloni¬ 
an  Venus,  and  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Venus  Melitta  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  but  that  the  Name  Venus  may  have  taken 
its  Original  from  POD  Benoth,  Daughters.  The  Temple  of 
this  Goddefs  was  built  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  there  were 
feveral  private  Apartments  or  Retreating-places.  The  Wo¬ 
men  (as  Hiftorians  fay)  w'ere  obliged  by  the  Law  of  their 
Country,  once  in  their  Life-time,  to  expofe  themfelves  in 
Honour  of  the  Goddefs ;  and  the  Strangers,  in  Requital  for 
the  kind  Entertainment  they  had  received,  offered  Money  to 
the  Goddels.  This  Relation  is  partly  confirm’d  by  Juftin, 
who  fays,  it  was  accounted  a  kind  Expreflion  of  Civility, 
among  the  Babylonians,  to  grant  Liberty  to  their  Guells  to 
lie  with  their  Wives. 

Succotri'ne  Aloes  [fo  called  of  Succotra,  an  Ifland  on  the 
Coaft  of  America  where  it  grows]  the  fineft  fort  of  Aloes 
called  aloes  kepatica,  from  its  being  of  a  liver  Colour. 

To  S'uccour  [fuccurrere,  L.]  to  aifift,  help,  or  relieve. 

To  Succour  [Sea- Language]  to  ftrengthen  a  Thing  and 
make  it  more  firm  ;  as  to  fuccour  a  Mail,  Cable,  (Ac. 

To  Succour  a  Place  [in  War]  is  to  raife  the  Siege  of  it,  by 
driving  the  Enemy  from  before  it. 

Su'ccour  [  Jecours ,  F.]  Help,  Relief,  a  Supply. 

Succous  [  J'uccofus,  L.]  juicy,  full  of  Juice. 

Su'ccour  [in  Fort  if.]  is  an  Enterprize  made  to  relieve  a 
Place,  that  is,  to  raife  the  Siege,  and  force  the  Enemy  from  it. 

Su'ccour  less  [of  Jecours,  F.  of  fuccurrere,  L.]  without 
Succour,  Help,  Relief. 


Su'ccubuj,  a  Daemon,  which,  afluifiing  the  Shape  of  a 
Woman,  is  lain  with  by  a  Man. 

Su'ccul  a  [in  Mecbanicks]  a  bare  Axis  or  Cylinder  with 
Staves  in  it,  to  move  it  round  without  any  Tympanum,  L. 

Su'cculent  [fucculentus,  L.]  full  of  Juice,  juicy. 

^u  cculency  ?[0f  fucculentus,  L.J  Juicinefs. 

Su  cculentness  3  L  J  J  J 

To  Succu'mb  [  Juc citmb ere,  L.]  to  fall  down,  fink,  or  faint 
under,  as  to  fuccumb  under  the  Preffure  op'  Ajfliftions. 

Succu'mbency  [o(  fuccumbere,  L.]  a  Sinking  or  Fainting 
under. 

Su'ccus,  Juice,  Moifture,  Sap,  L. 

Succus  Pancreaticus  [  with  Phyftcians]  the  Pancreatick 
Juice,  Z. 

Succusa  [with  Botan.]  the  Plant  Devil’s-bit,  L. 

Succussa'tion  7[in  Phyftck]  a  Shaking  of  the  nervous 

Succu'ssion  5  Parts,  procured  by  ftrong  Stimula¬ 
tories,  Friflion,  and  the  like,  fuch  as  are  commonly  ufed  in 
apopledtick  AfieCtions,  L. 

Succussion  [in  Phyficks]  a  violent  Jolting  or  Shaking,  L. 

Such  [yj>ylc.  Sax.]  like  this. 

To  Suck  [yuccan  yugian,  Sax.  fugere,  L.]  to  draw  in 
with  the  Mouth;  alfo  to  draw  as  feveral  inanimate  Things  do. 

Suckers  of  Trees  [in  Husbandry]  young  Shoots  which 
proceed  from  the  Root  of  a  Tree,  Off-fets. 

Suck-stone,  a  Fiih  called  a  Sea-Lamprey. 

To  Su'ckle  [of  yuccan,  Srf.*.]  to  give  Suck. 

Su'ckling  [of  yuccan,  Stf.v.]  a  fucking  Child ;•  alfo  giv¬ 
ing  Suck. 

Su'ction  [Julius,  L.]  a  Sucking. 

Sud  [with  Mariners]  the  South-Wind. 

Suda'tion,  a  Sweating,  L. 

Suda'mina  [in  Medicine]  little  Pimples  in  the  Skin,  like 
Millet-Seeds,  in  the  Shoulders,  Neck,  Breaft,  (Ac.  L. 

Su'datory,  a  Sweating-Houie,  L. 

Su'datory  [fudatorius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Sweating. 

Su'dden  [yotoen,  Sax.  fubitaneus,  L.J  coming  unexpect¬ 
edly,  hafty,  quick. 

Su'ddenness  [sotoenney,  Sax.]  Haftinefs,  Unexpefled- 

nefs,  (Ac. 

Su'dor  Sweat,  a  watery  Humour  in  the  Body,  compound¬ 
ed  of  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Salt  and  Sulphur,  Z. 

Sudori'fica  7  [with  Phyftcians]  Medicines  that  provoke 

Sudori'fera  3  or  caufe  Sweating,  Z. 

Sudori'ferousness  [of  fudorifer,  L.J  Aptnefs  to  caufe 
Sw’eat. 

Sudor  if  icks  [fudorifca,~L.]  provoking  or  caufing  Sweat. 

To  be  in  the  Suds  [of  Ireyotoen,  Sax.  to  boil]  to  be  em- 
barrafled  in  feme  unluccefsful  Tranfadlion  or  Affair. 

Suds  [prob.  of  ^eyotoen.  Sax.  or  fodden,  of  yco’gan.  Sax. 
to  boil]  a  loapy  Liquor  wherein  Cloths  are  waflied. 

To  Sue  [prob.  of  fuivre,  F.  and  that  of  fequi,  L.  to  fol¬ 
low]  to  profecute  at  Law  ;  alfo  to  entreat  earneftly  ;  alfo  to 
put  in,  to  prefs,  to  labour  hard  to  get  an  Office,  (Ac. 

To  Sue  [in  Falccury]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Hawk,  who  is  faid 
fo  to  fue,  hets  when  fee  wher  Beak. 

Su'et  [fuif,  F.]  a  Kind  of  Fat  found  in  Sheep,  Oxen, 
(Ac.  which  being  melted  down  and  clarified  makes  Tallow. 

To  Su'ffer  [J'ufferre,  L.  fouprir,  F.]  to  undergo,  endure, 
or  lie  under  any  Pain,  Grievance,  or  Inconvenience  ;  alfo 
to  bear  with,  give  Leave,  to  permit. 

Su'fferable,  that  may  be  borne,  endured,  or  fullered. 

Su'fferableness  [of  J'oujfrir ,  F.]  Capablenefs  of  being 
endured. 

Su'ffer ance  [fujferentia,  L.  foujfrance,  F.]  Allowance, 
Permiflion,  Leave,  Forbearance ;  alfo  fometimes  Affliction. 

Su'fferance  [in  antic nt  Cuftoms]  a  Delay  or  Refpite  of 
Time  the  Lord  granted  his  Vaflal  for  the  Performance  of 
Fealty  and  Homage,  fo  as  to  lecure  him  from  any  feodal 
Seizure. 

Suffep.e'ntia  pads  [old  Rec.]  a  Sufferance  or  Grant  of 
Peace  or  a  Truce. 

Su'fferer  [celui  qui  fouffre,  F.]  one  who  bears  an  Incon¬ 
venience,  Lofs,  Pain,  or  Punifement. 

Su'ffer ing  [with  Logicians]  is  the  fifth  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries  ;  as  to  be  beaten,  to  be  broken,  to  be  warmed,  &c. 

Suffersu'rae  [in  Medicine]  certain  Puftlcs  or  Wheals  in 
Children,  caufed  by  Heat. 

To  Suffice  [fufficere,  L.]  to  be  enough. 

Sufficiency,  Pride,  Conceit,  or  Prefumption,  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Sufficiency  l[fifficientia,  L.  fujjjance,  F.]  a  being 

SuFFi'ciENTNFSs^fufticient,  Ability,  Capacity. 

Sufficient  [fujficiens,  L.]  that  iuffices  or  is  enough 
to  fatisfy  Neceflity  ;  able,  capable. 

SUF- 


5?  a  Perfume  which  is  burned  or  fmoaked  j 

Su'ffitus  5  a 


Suffime/ntum  n 

_ _  a  Powder  compounded  of  odoriferous 

Plants,  Gums,  which  thrown  upon  Coals  fends  forth  a 
grateful  Smell,  L. 

Suffla'tion,  a  Blowing  or  Puffing  up,  L. 

To  Su'ffocate  [  fuff oc are,  L.]  to  flop  the  Breath,  to 
fmother,  to  flifle,  or  choak. 

Suffocatio  Uterina  [with  Phyjicians ]  a  Difeafe  in  Wo¬ 
men,  commonly  call’d  Fits  of  the  Mother,  and  thought  to 
be  caufed  by  Vapours  violently  arifing  from  thofe  Parts,  L. 

Suffoca'tion,  a  Stifling,  Stopping  of  the  Breath,  a 
Choaking,  L. 

Su'ffraoan  [ faffraganeus ,  L.]  a  Term  apply’d  to  a 
Biffiop,  in  refpett  to  his  Archbifhop,  on  whom  he  depends, 
and  to  whom  Appeals  are  made  from  the  Bifliop’s  Official. 

Si/ffrage  [Jlffragium,  L.]  a  Vote  at  an  F.leflion  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  any  Pcrfon ;  alfo  Approbation  or  Allowance  in  the 
general. 

Suffru'tex  [in  Botany]  alow,  woody  Plant  that  fends 
out  no  Leaves  from  its  Root,  and  begins  to  be  branched 
from  the  Bottom  of  its  Stalk,  as  Lavender,  Rue,  Sage,  See. 
Suffu'migated  [  fuffumigatus,  L  ]  fmoaked  underneath. 
Suffumig'ation  [with  Pbyftcians,  &c.]  an  external  Me¬ 
dicine  made  of  a  Decoflion  of  Roots,  Herbs,  Flowers, 
Seeds,  fcfr.  the  Smoak  of  which  is  conveyed  into  the  Body, 
by  means  of  a  Clofe-ftool,  for  Difeafes  of  the  Bowels, 
Fundament,  and  Womb,  F. 

Suffused  [fuffufus,  L.]  poured  out. 

Suffu'sion,  a  Pouring  upon  or  Spreading  abroad,  L- 
Suffusion  [with  Oculifts]  a  Diftemper  in  the  Eye,  called 
a  Pin  and  Web. 

Sue,  an  Infeft,  a  Sea-Flea. 

To  Sue  [  fugere,  L.]  to  foak  in  Water. 

Su'gar  [futBgr,  C.  Br.  fucker,  Dan.  fucre,  F.  faccba- 
rum,  L.  aaKyyt^v,  Gr.]  a  fweet  Juice  extraded  out  of 
Canes  growing  in  the  Weft-indies ,  which  being  bruiicd  and 
£refied  are  put  into  Veflels,  where  the  Liquor  is  boiled  7 
Times,  till  it  is  brought  to  a  Confidence,  by  means  of  Le¬ 
mon-Juice. 

Su'gar -Royal,  the  Matter  of  it  ought  to  be  the  nnefl  re¬ 
fined  Sugar;  which  being  melted  with  a  weak  Chalk-Water 
is  fometimes  allomed,  to  prevent  the  Lime  from  reddening  it, 
and  is  3  Times  clarified,  after  which  it  is  tranfparent. 

To  Sugge'st  \_fuggeftum,  fup.  of  fuggerere,  L.]  to  prompt, 
to  put  into  one’s  Mind  ;  alfo  to  put  upon,  to  egg  on. 

Sugge'st  ion,  a  Prompting  or  Putting  into  one’s  Mind  ; 
an  Infinuation  ;  alfo  a  Suppolition  or  Guefs. 

Sucilla'na  [with  Oculifts]  a  black  and  blue  Spot  with  a 
Blow  ;  a  black  or  blood-fhot  Eye,  L. 

Su'cillate  [fugillare,  L.]  to  beat  black  and  blue. 
Sucillatio'nes,  black  and  blue  Spots,  the  Marks  of 
Stripes  or  Blows ;  alfo  red  Spots  m  malignant  and  peflilential 
Fevers,  like  thofe  which  appear  in  the  Skin  after  beating,  L. 
Sui'cide  [ fuicidium ,  L.J  Self-killing,  Self-murther. 

Suit  [Juite,  F.]  a  Profecuting  at  Law,  being  the  fame  as 
an  Aftion,  either  real  or  perfonal. 

Suit,  a  Petition,  Requefl,  or  Motion,  efpecially  to  fome 

great  Perfon. 

Suit  of  Court 7  [in  Laze]  Attendance  which  Tenants  owe 
Suit -Service  3  to  the  Court  of  their  Lord. 

Sun -Covenant  [in  Law]  is  where  the  Ancedor  of  one 
Man  has  covenanted  with  the  Anceitor  of  another  to  fue  to 

his  Court.  .  _  , 

Sun-Cuftom  [in  Law]  is  when  I  and  my  Ancedors  have 
been  pofTefTed  of  our  own  and  our  Ancedors  Suit,  Time 

out  of  Mind.  ,  ft  . 

Suit  real  ?  [in  Law]  is  when  Men  come  to  the  Court, 

Suit  regal C called  the  Sheriff’s  Turn  or  Leet. 

Suit  of  tbe  King's  Peace ,  is  the  Purfuing  a  Man  for  the 
Breach  of  the  King’s  Peace,  by  Treafon,  Infurredion,  or 

Suir-Silver  [in  the  Honour  of  Chin  in  Sbroppire]  a  Rent 
paid  by  the  Free-holders,  to  excufe  them  from  Appearance 
at  the  Court-Baron. 

Suitable  [of  fuite,  F.]  foiling  with,  agreeable  to 
Suitableness  [of  fuivrc,  F.  fequi,  L.  to  follow]  Agree- 

ablenefs.  f 

A  Sui'tor,  one  who  courts  a  Woman  ;  alfo  one  who  lues 

for  any  Place  or  Office.  _ 

To  Sui'ts  to  woo  or  court  a  Maid  or  a  woman. 

Su'lcus  aqua  [in  antient  Writ.]  a  fmall  Stream  of  Water,  a 

^Sullen  [prob.  of  folaneuu  L.  i.  e.  affeding  Solitude] 

dogged,  dubborn,  peevifh. 

Su'llenness,  a  refentful  or  angry  Silence. 

Su'llied  [of  fouille,  F.]  ioiled,  tarnilhed. 


.  fo  Su'lly  [prob.  of  fouillcr,  F.]  to  defile,  to  dirty,  to 
dawb,  to  foul. 

To  Sully  the  Fancy,  is  to  fill  it  with  filthy,  nady,  or  im¬ 
pure  Thoughts. 

Su'lphur,  a  Fat,  unduous,  mineral  Subdance,  fufible,  and 
inflammable  by  Fire,  and  not  diifolvible  or  yy 

capable  of  being  mixed  with  Water,  L.  and 
is  exprefs’d  by  one  of  thefe  Characters  O*  ** 

Sulphur  [witli  Cbymifts]  their  iecond hypoflatical  or  adive 
Principle;  a  liquid  clammy  Subflance  which  foQii  takes  *. 

Fire,  and  riles  up  like  Oil  after  Diflillation,  called  alio 
fulphur philofopborum,  and  is  exprefs’d  by  this  Charader 

Sulphur  vivum,  is  fo  called  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Mine,  a  Kind  of  greyilh,  argillous  Clay,  which  a 
ealily  takes  Fire,  iffc.  L.  and  is  exprefs’d  by  this 
Charader  “TV 

Flower  of  Sulphur,  i3  the  pured  and  fined  Part  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  gained  by  evaporating  Sulphur  by  Sublimation. 

Sulphur  of  Antimony  [in  Chymiftry]  a  Medicine  prepared 
from  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  boiled  in  Water  and  drained, 
and  having  Vinegar  afterwards  poured  on  it;  which  done,  a 
reddilh  or  gold-coloured  Powder  finks  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veffel,  which  is  called  golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

Mineral  Su'lphur,  a  Kind  of  hard,  earthy  Bitumen,  of 
a  fhining  yellow  Colour,  a  drong  flunking  Smell,  eafily  tak¬ 
ing  Fire  and  diffolving. 

MagifteryC  Dis  Sulphur  diffoived  in  a  diffident 

Milk  ^  a/'SuLPHUR  >Quantity  of  Water,  with  Salt  of 
Balm  £  yTartar,  and  precipitated  by  means 

of  the  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  or  fome  other  Acid. 

Black  Sulphur  [with  Cbymifts]  is  exprefs’d  by 
this  Charader 

Sulphu'reous  \_fulpbureus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or 
full  of  Sulphur. 

Sulphureous  Spirit  of  Vitriol  [with  Cbymifts]  is  the 
Spirit  that  riles  with  a  very  gentle  Heat,  after  the  Spirit  and 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  [after  the  Diflillation  of  Vitriol)  by  a  mod 
violent  Fire,  are  forced  into  the  Receiver,  the  Matter  being 
commonly  reftified  in  a  Glafs-Veflel. 

Sulphu'reousness?  [of  fulpbureus ,  L.]  a  folphureous 
Sulphure'ity  3  Quality. 

Su'ltan,  the  Grand  Seignior  ;  alfo  fome  other  Mahome¬ 
tan  Prince. 

Sulta  na  ?  ^  Gran,3  Seignior’s  Confort. 

Su'ltaness5 

Sulta'na’s,  certain  Turkijb  Ships. 

Sultane  [in  Confectionary]  a  Sugar- V  ork  made  of  Eggs, 
Sugar,  and  fine  Flower. 

Sultan  i'n,  a  Turkijb  gold  Coin,  in  Value  about  S  s.  Eng- 
lip  Money. 

Su'ltriness  [q.  d.  Sweitrinef  ]  exceffive  Heat. 

Su'ltry  [q.  d.  fweltry]  excefiive  hot  and  clofe,  fpoken  of 
the  Weather. 

Sum  1  [J'uiwfl,  E  ]  certain  Quantity  of  Money  ;  the 
Summ  3  Subflance  ol  a  Dilcourfe,  the  Abridgment  ol  a 

Book,  fsrV.  ,  .  , 

Sum  [with  Matbem.it.]  the  Quantity  arifing  from  the  Ad- 
dition  of  2  or  more  Magnitudes,  Numbers,  or  Quantities 

gSuM  of  an  Equation  [in  Algebra]  is  when  the  abfolute 
Number  being  brought  over  to  the  other  Side,  with  a  con¬ 
trary  Sign,  the  "Whole  becomes  equal  to  nothing. 

Sumbriero  [in  Spain,  &c.]  a  Canopy  of  State  held  over 
Princes  or  great  Perfons,  when  they  walk  abroad,  to  skreen 

them  from  the  Sun.  r 

Summa,  a  Sum  of  Money;  alfo  the  chief  Point  of  a 

Matter,  L.  „  »  • 

Summa  [in  old  Deeds]  a  Horfe-load,  as  Summa  Ligm,  a 

Horfe-load  of  Wood,  L.  _  .  ( 

Summa  frumenti  [ old  £«•.]  eight  Bufhels  or  a  Quarter  of 

Wheat,  dill  call’d  a  Seam  in  Kent,  See. 

Suma'ch  ?a  rank  duelling  Shrub,  that  bears  a  black 

Su'mmageS  Berry,  ufed by  Curriers  mdreffmg  of  Leather. 
SuMMAGE?aToll,  antiently  paid  for  Horfe-carnage ; 
Sumage  3  alfo  an  Horfe-load.  ,v  T  u  •  a 

Su'mmarily  [Jmmuirement,  F.  fummaric,  C.\  bnehy. 
Su'mmary  [  fummarium,  L.]  a  brief  Colicfling  or  Gathe  - 
ing  up  a  Matter  in  a  few  Words. 

Su  mma'ry  Ifummarius, L.]  concife,  fhort,  brief,  abridged. 
Summary  Arithmetick,  is  the  Art  of  finding  the  flowing 

^um li  a  to”  it fi" the  Method  of  dimming  differential 
Quantities,  viz.  from  any  Differential  given  to  find  the  Qga- 
ntTty,  from  whofe  Differencing  the  given  Differential i  refutes. 

Su'mmatory  Arithmetick,  is  the  Art  of  finding  the  flow¬ 
ing  Quantity  from  the  Fluxion,  and  fo  is  the  fame  with  the 
calculus  integralis. 


Su'mmed  [in  Falconry]  a  Hawk  is  faid  to  be  fummcd, 
when  (he  has  her  Feathers  and  is  fit  to  be  taken  from  the 
Eyrie  or  Mew. 

Summ’d  [ipoken  of  Birds ]  compleatly  feathered  or  fledg’d, 
Milton. 

Summer-T;W  [Bumeji,  Sax.  fortltttcr,  Dan.]  that  Seafon 
of  the  Year  when  the  Generality  of  Plants  and  Fruits  are 
coming  to  Maturity. 

Su'mmer  [in  Architecture]  a  large  Stone,  the  firft  that  is 
laid  over  Columns  and  Pilafters  in  beginning  to  make  a  crofs 
Vault,  or  that  Stone  which,  being  laid  over  aPiedroitor 
Column,  is  made  hollow  to  receive  the  firft  Haunce  of  a 
Plat-band. 

Summer  [in  Carpentry ]  a  large  Piece  of  Timber*  which, 
being  fupported  on  2  Stone-Peers  or  Polls,  ferves  as  a  Lintel 
to  a  Door,  Window,  &c. 

Summer -Tree  [in  Architect a  Beam  full  of  Mortifes 
for  the  Ends  of  Joifts  to  lie  in. 

Summer -Sault  [  foubrefaulte,  F.]  a  Feat  of  Activity  fhow’d 
by  a  Tumbler. 

To  Su'MMER-y?/r,  to  fallow  or  till  Land  in  the  Summer- 
Time. 

Su'mmit  [  fummitas ,  L  ]  the  Top,  Vertex,  or  Point  of  a 
Thing,  as  a  Triangle,  a  Pyramid,  a  Pedement,  re. 

Su'mmits  [with  Florifls]  are  thofe  little  Bodies  which 
hang  upon  (lender  Threads  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower  ; 
they  contain  a  prolifick  Dull,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
Male  Seed  in  Animals. 

To  Su'mmon  [fummonere ,  L.]  to  call  or  cite  one  to  appear 
before  a  Judge  or  Magillrate  ;  alfo  (in  War)  to  demand  the 
Surrender  of  a  Place. 

Summo'neas,  a  Writ  judicial  which  is  of  great  Diver- 
iity,  according  to  the  divers  Cafes  wherein  if  is  ufed. 

Summo'neas  ad  warrantizandum,  is  the  Procefs  whereby 
the  Vouchee  is  called. 

Su'mmoner  7  a  petty  Officer  who  calls  a  Man  to  any 

Su'mner  3  Court,  efpecially  to  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Court,  an  Apparitor. 

Su'mmon ing  [ fummonitio ,  L.]  a  Calling  to  appear  or  to 
furrender. 

Summo'nitor,  an  Apparitor,  who  is  to  cite  Offenders  to 
appear  at  a  certain  Time  and  Place,  to  anfwer  to  the  Charge 
exhibited  againft  them. 

Summonito'res  fcacearii  [old  Rec.]  Officers  who  affifted 
in  collecting  the  King’s  Revenues,  and  cited  Defaulters  into 
the  Exchequer-Court,  L. 

Summonito'res  [old  Reel]  Summoners  or  Apparitors, 
who  cited  Offenders  to  appear  at  a  certain  Time  and  Place, 
to  anfwer  to  any  Charge  or  Complaint  againft  them,  L. 

Su'mmons  [in  terra  petita ]  a  Summons  made  upon  the 
Land  which  the  Party,  fending  the  Summons,  feeks  to  have. 

Summum  borturn  [/.  e.  the  chief  Good  of  human  Nature] 
This  was  for  many  Ages  the  Subjedl  of  Philofophical  Con- 
troverfies,  and  Varro  reckons  up  no  lefs  than  288  different 
Opinions  about  it,  that  is,  wherein  it  did  confift.  Some  de¬ 
fine  it  to  be  that  which  by  its  Enjoyment  renders  truly 
and  compleatly  happy.  This  is  dillinguilhed  by  Schoolmen 
into  that  which  is  Amply  and  adequately  fo,  and  beyond 
which  there  can  be  no  other,  which  they  call  felicitas ' com- 
prehenforum  ;  and  into  a  lefler  and  fubordinate  one,  which  is 
called  felicitas  viatortim,  L. 

Su'm pte K-Horfe  [prob.  of  fumitiP,  Du.  a  Burthen, 
faumpforh,  Teutf\  a  Horfe  which  carries  Neceflaries  for  a 
Journey. 

Sumptuary  [  fumptuarius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Ex- 
pences. 

Sumptuary  Laws,  Laws  made  to  reftrain  Exccfs  in  Diet 
and  Apparel,  which  were  repealed,  Anno  1,  Jac.  I. 

Sumptuo'sity  [fumptuojitas,  L.]  Sumptuoufnefs,  Coftli- 
nefs,  Statelinefs,  Magnificence. 

Su'mptuous  [fumptuofus,  L.J  rich,  coftly,  (lately,  mag¬ 
nificent. 

Su'mptuousness  [fumptuofetas,  L.  fumptuofitt,  F.]  Coltli- 
nefs,  Statelinefs,  Magnificence. 

Sun  [fiunna,  Sax.]  the  Efficient,  Illuminator,  and 
Ruler  of  the  Day,  a  glorious  Planet,  the  Spring  of  Light 
and  Heat. 

The  Sun  [ Hieroglyph .]  was  reprefented  fitting  upon  a  Lion 
with  Rays  of  Light  about  his  Head,  and  a  Bundle  of  Ears 
of  Corn  in  one  Hand,  to  exprefs  the  Power  and  Goodnefs 
of  that  Luminary,  in  caufing  all  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  to 
bring  forth  their  Increa(e  ;  and  fometimes  by  a  beautiful 
young  Gallant,  Handing  half  naked  in  a  Ship  neatly  trimm’d, 
(upported  on  the  Back  of  a  large  Crocodile,  with  Flames  of 
Fire  round  about  it.  The  Swiftnefs  of  the  Sun’s  Motion 
was  reprefented  by  a  winged  Horfe.  Sometimes  they  repre¬ 
fented  the  Sun  by  a  Phoenix,  and  alfo  by  a  Hawk,  becaufe 


of  its  quick  Sight.  The  Sun  was  an  univerfal  God,  adored 
in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  In  Britain,  its  Idol  Hood  upon 
an  high  Pillar,  as  half  a  Man  with  a  Face  full  of  Rays  of 
Light,  and  a  flaming  Wheel  on  his  Bread.  From  the  Sun, 
the  firft  Day  of  the  Week  is  denominated  Sunday. 

The  Sun  and  Moon  [in  Hieroglyph f\  were  by  the  Antients 
ufed  to  reprefent  Eternity,  becaufe  the  Heathens  thought 
they  were  without  Beginning  and  End. 

Su'nday  [Sunnanbe£,  Sax.  fonhag,  Dan.]  the  firft  Day 
of  the  Week,  fo  called,  as  being  fet  apart  by  our  Saxon  An- 
ceilors  for  worfliipping  the  Idol  of  the  Sun. 

Sunday-Lww,  the  Dominical  Letter. 

To  Su'nder  [of  yumojiian,  Sax.]  to  divide  or  part 
afunder. 

Su'ndry  [of  jruntocji.  Sax.]  divers. 

SuN-Dra>,  a  Plant,  otherwile  call’d  Lull-wort,  Moor-grafs. 
and  Red-rot. 

Sun-Flower,  a  Plant  bearing  a  fine,  large,  yellow  Flower 
with  radiated  Leaves,  or  fpreading  like  the  Rays  of  the  Sun. 

Su'nninf.ss  [SunniCjj’nepj'-e,  Sax.]  a  being  expofed  or 
lying  open  to  the  Sun-beams. 

Suona'ta  ?  [in  Mu.  Books]  the  Name  of  certain  Pieces 
Suna'ta  5  oflnftrumental  Mufick,  of  two  forts;  the  one 
for  Churches  and  Chappels,  the  other  for  Chambers  and 
private  Concerts. 

Su'onantina,  a  little,  (hort,  plain,  and  eafy  Sonata,  Ital. 
Su'ovetauri'lia  [  among  the  Romans  ]  a  Sacrifice, 
So'litauri'lia  3  wherein  they  offered  3  Vidlims  of 
different  Kinds,  a  Bull,  a  Ram,  and  a  Boar. 

To  Sup  [fouper,  F.]  to  eat  a  Supper,  an  Evening-Meal. 
Sup  [yuppan,  Sax.  fuppen,  Du.]  to  drink  by  little 
and  little. 

Su'perable  [fuperabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  overcome  or 
furpaffed. 

Su'pe rableness  [o (  fitperabilis,  L.]  Capablenefs  of  be¬ 
ing  overcome  or  furmounted. 

To  Su'perabou'nd  [fuperabundare,  L.]  to  be  over  and 
above,  to  be  fuperfluous. 

Su'perabu'ndance  [  fuperabundantia,  L.  ]  very  great 
Plenty,  Superfluity,  Excefs. 

Su'peraeu'ndant  [fuperabundans,  L.]  overflowing  in 
Plenty,  enough  and  too  much,  exceffive. 
Superabundantly  [of  fuperabundare,  L.]  plentifully. 

To  Supera'dd  [fuperaddere,  L.J  to  add  over  and  above, 
to  give  an  Advantage. 

To  Super a'nnuate  [fuperannuare,  L.J  to  admit  into  the 
Number  of  fuperannuated  Perfons. 

Superannuated  [fuperannuatus,  L.J  worn  out  with 
Age,  grown  out  of  Date,  pall  the  bed. 

Suterannua'tion  [  fuperannuatio,  L.]  a  being  grown  out 
of  Date  or  fuperannuated. 

Su'perbipa'rtient  Number  [in  Arithmet.]  a  Number 
which  divides  another  Number,  but  not  exadlly  in  2  Parts, 
but  leaves  fomething  over  and  above. 

Supe'rb  [fuperbus,  L.]  proud,  haughty,  arrogant. 
Superbi'loquence  [  fuperbiloquentia,  1j.  ]  a  Speaking 
proudly. 

Superbus  mufculus  [with  Anat.]  the  proud  Mufcle,  one  of 
the  fix  Pairs  of  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Eye,  which  turns  it 
upwards,  L.  This  Mufcle  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  one  of 
the  Marks  of  a  haughty  Difpofition  to  look  high. 

Superca'rco,  a  Perfon  employ’d  by  the  Owners  of 
Ships  to  go  a  Voyage,  to  overfee  the  Cargo  or  Lading,  and 
to  difpofe  of  it  to  their  bed  Advantage,  for  which  Service 
he  is  allow’d  good  Provifion,  becaufe  the  Trull  repofed  in 
him  is  very  confiderable. 

Supercele'stiai.  [fupercceleflis,  L]  above  the  Heavens 
or  heavenly  Bodies. 

Supkrch  a'rged  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  one  Figure  charg’d 
or  borne  upon  another,  as  a  Roje  upon  a  Lion,  1  Lion  upon  an 
Ordinary,  &o. 

Shpe'rchery  [  fupercherie,  F.]  Superfluity  ;  alfo  an  In¬ 
jury  or  fudden  Aflault. 

Superci'lious  [fuperci/iofus,  L.]  of  an  affedted,  lofty  Car¬ 
riage;  alfo  of  a  four  Countenance;  proud,  haughty,  arrogant. 

Superciliousness  [o(  fuperciliofus,  L.J  Affedlednels  of 
Carriage,  Sournefs,  or  Severity  of  Countenance. 
Superci'lium,  the  Brow  or  Eye-brow,  L. 

Supercilium  [with  Anat.]  the  Lip  or  Side  of  a  Cavity, 
at  the  End  of  a  Bone  ;  particularly  the  Cartilage  or  Grirtle 
of  the  Coxendix. 

Supercilium  [in  Arcbitett.]  a  fquare  Number  under  the 
upper  Tore  in  fome  Pedcllals. 

Super  e'min  e nc e  [fupereminentia, L.J  Angular  Excellence ; 
alfo  Authority  or  a  Prerogative  above  others. 

Supere'minent  [fupcremintns,  L.]  excelling  above  others. 

Sub- 


Super-l'minently  [fur  eminemment,  of fuper-eminenlia 
L.]  very  excellently  above  others. 

To  Supere'rogate  [fupererogare,  L.]  to  give  or  do  more 

than  is  required. 

Super n'ci  ai.  Content,  the  Meafure  of  any  Thine  on  the 
Superficies  or  Outfxde. 

Supererogatory,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Supererogation 

Super-e'xcellency  7 
Super-e'xcellentness^  cxtraordmary  Excellence. 

Super  f'eta't  ion,  an  after  Conception  or  a  fecond  Ge¬ 
neration,  happening  when  the  Mother,  already  pregnant, 
conceives  of  a  latter  Coition,  fo  that  fire  bears  at  once  z  Foe¬ 
tus's  of  unequal  Age  and  Bulk,  and  is  delivered  of  them  at 
difierent  Times  ;  or  a  breeding  Young  upon  Young;,  as 
Hares,  Conies,  type.  do. 

Superficial,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Superficies  or  Sur¬ 
face  ;  alfo  eternal ;  alio  light,  flight,  imperfeCt. 

Supereroga'tion,  a  Giving  or  Doing  more  than  is  requir¬ 
ed  ;  a  Performing  more  good  Works  than  one  is  obliged  to. 

Superficial  Wound  [in  Surgery ]  a  Wound  that  is  no 
deeper  than  the  Skin,  or,  at  leaf!,  not  very  deep  in  the  Flefh.. 

Superficial  Fourneau  [in  Fortif. J  a  wooden  Cheft  or 
Box  with  Bombs  in  it,  and  fometimes  fill’d  only  with  Pow¬ 
der  buried  under  Ground,  to  blow  up  a  Lodgment,  rather 
than  an  Enemy  fhall  advance  ;  the  fame  as  Caiffon. 

Superficiary  [ fuperjicinrius ,  L.]  a  Perfon  who  pays 
a  Quit-rent  for  his  Houfe  built  upon  another’s  Ground. 

Superficial  ist,  one  who  does  what  he  does  fuperficial- 
Iy,  or  who  has  but  a  fuperficial  Knowledge  of  Things. 

Superfi'cialness  [of  fuperficiel,  F.  of  fuperficies,  L.] 
the  being  done  on  the  Outfide,  Slightnefs. 

Superficies,  the  Surface  or  outermoft  Part  of  a  Thing, 
the  Outfide,  L. 

Superficies  [with  Georn.]  is  a  Magnitude  bounded  by 
Lines,  or  an  Extenfion,  which  has  Length  and  Breadth, 
but  no  Depth  or  Thicknefs. 

A  ReSlilinear  Superfi'cies,  is  one  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  right  Lines. 

A  Curvilinear  Superficies,  is  one  that  is  comprehended 
between  curve  Lines. 

A  Plane  Superficies,  is  one  which  has  no  Inequality, 
but  lies  evenly  between  its  boundary  Lines. 

A  Convex  Superficies,  is  the  exterior  Part  of  a  Spherical 

Body. 

A  Concave  Superfi'cies,  is  the  internal  Part  of  an  orbi¬ 
cular  Body. 

Super-fi'ne  [fuper-fn,  F.]  very  fine  or  thin. 

Super-fineness  [of  fuper-fn,  F.]  the  greateft  Finenefs. 

Superfluous  [  fuperfluus ,  L  ]  over  much,  more  than 
needs  ;  enough  and  to  fpare  ;  alfo  unneceJTary,  idle,  need- 
lefs  ;  alfo  unprofitable. 

Superfluity  1  [fuper fluitas,  L.  fuperflu,  F.]  that 

Superflu'ousness^  which  is  fuperfluous  or  more  than 
needs,  the  Over-plus,  Excels. 

Supergemina'lis  [in  Anat .]  a  winding  Veflel  joined  to 
the  Tefticles,  the  fame  as  Epididymis. 

Super-hu'man  [of  fuper  and  humanus,  L.]  more  than 
human,  above  Man’s  Capacity  and  Reach. 

Super -bumeralis  [with  Anat.']  the  fuperior  Part  of  the 
Shoulder. 

Superimpregna'tion,  a  fecond  Conception,  after  one 
has  conceived  before,  L. 

To  Suferindu'ce  [of  fuper  inducer e,  L.]  to  bring  in  over 
and  above  ;  alfo  to  draw  a  1’hing  over  another ;  alfo  to  lay 
upon,  to  cover. 

Superindu'ction,  any  Adding  or  Bringing  in  a  Thing 
over  and  above. 

Superinstitu'tion  [in  Lam.]  is  one  Inftitution  upon 
another,  as  if  A  be  inftituted  and  admitted  to  a  Benefice  up¬ 
on  a  Title,  and  B  be  admitted,  inftituted,  ts’e.  by  the  Prefen- 
tation  of  another. 

To  Superintend  [of  fuper  and  intendere,  L.]  to  overlee 
or  have  the  chief  Management  of  Affairs. 

A  Superinte'ndant,  a  chief  Overfeer  or  Surveyor. 

^Superinte'ndant  [in  fome  Lutheran  Churches]  much 
the  fame  as  a  Bifttop,  faving  that  his  Power  is  fomewhat 
more  reftrained  than  our  Bilhops. 

A  Superintendant  [of  the  French  Cuftoms]  the  prime 
Manager  and  Director  of  the  Finances. 

Suferinte'ndency  [fuper intendance,  F.]  the  Place, 
Office,  or  Dignity  of  a  Superintendant. 

USj  ^[in  Botan.  Writ.]  on  the  upper  Side. 

Superio'rity  [ fuperior  it  as ,  L.]  Pre-eminence,  Excel¬ 
lence  above  others  in  Authority,  Dignity,  Power,  Strength, 
Knowledge,  type. 


Supe  riorness  [  fuper  tor  it  as, L.  fkperiorite  ,Y .]  Superiority, 

Superior  [fuperior,  L.  fuper  ieur,  F.]  upper  or  upper- 
moft,  prevailing  above  others,  one  who  is  above  others  in 
Authority,  type. 

Superiors  [fuperiores,  L,]  our  Betters,  Governors, 
Magiftrates,  type. 

Superiors  [with  Printers]  fmall  Letters  or  Figures 
placed  over  a  Word,  which  by  a  like  Letter  or  Figure  dircCt 
to  a  Citation  in  the  Margent. 

Superiors  [with  Aftron.]  the  Planets  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  Mars,  io  called,  becaufe  their  Orbs  are  above  the  Sun. 

uperJura're  [old  Law]  to  conviCt  a  Criminal  by  more 
Witneffes  than  he  had  to  fpeak  for  him. 

Superlative  [fiperlativus,  L.]  of  the  higheft  Degree, 
very  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

SupeRlative  Degree  [with  Gram.]  the  higheft  Degree  in 
Companion,  ufually  exprefs’d  in  Englijh,  by  putting  the  Parti¬ 
cle  ejl  at  the  End,  or  mofl  before  the  AdjeCtive,  as  bardefl, 
mojl  high,  type. 

SupeRlativeness  [of fuperlativtts, L . ]  the  higheft  Degree 

Superlica'men  [with  Surgeons]  a  Tying  of  Swathes  or 
Bands  underneath,  L. 

Sup  Erl  1  gul  a  [in  Anat]  the  Cover  of  the  Wind-pipe. 

Supe  rnal  [fupernus,  L.]  coming  from  above. 

Supernata'tion  [in  Phyficks]  a  Floating  or  Swimming 
at  I  op. 

Super na  tural  [of  fuper  and  naturalis,  L.]  which  is- 
above  the  Couile,  Strength,  or  Reach  of  human  Nature. 

Supernaturalness, the  being  above  theCourfe  of  Nature. 

Supe  rne,  a  Term  ufed  of  our  ManufiCtures,  to  exprefs 
the  fuperlative  Finenefs  of  a  Stuff. 

Supernumerary  [fupernumerarius,1L.]  above  the  li¬ 
mited  or  ufual  Number  alfo  an  Office  in  the  ExciJ'e. 

Super-nu  merarin ess ,-[of  fuper  and  numerarius,  L.]  the 
Exceeding  the  Number  fixed. 

Supe r on e  r  a  t  io  ne  paflur re  [in  Law]  a  Writagainft  one 
who  is  impleaded  in  the  County,  for  the  Over-burdening  of 
the  Common  with  his  Cattle,  in  Cafe  he  was  formerly  im¬ 
pleaded  for  it  there,  and  the  Caufe  had  been  removed  to  the 
King’s  Court  at  Wejlminfler. 

Super-parti'cular  Proportion  [with  Mathemat.]  is  when 
one  Number  or  Quantity  contains  another  once,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Part  vvhofe  Number  is  one;  fo  that  the  Number,  which 
is  fo  contained  in  the  greater,  is  faid  to  be  to  it  in  a  fuper-par- 
ticular  Proportion. 

Superpa  rtient  Proportion  [with  Mathemat.]  is  when 
one  N  umber  or  Quantity  contains  another  once,  and  fome 
Number  of  aliquot  Parts  remaining,  as  one  i,  one  A,  type. 

To  Superpo  n derate  [fuperponderare,  L.]  to  weigh 
over  and  above.  * 

Super  prerogativa  regis,  a  Writ  that  lay  againft  the 
King’s  Widow,  for  Marrying  without  the  King’s  Licenfe,  L. 

Superpurga  tion  [with  Phfcians]  an  excellive  or 
over- violent  Purging. 

Superscapula  ris  Inferior  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  which 
helps  to  draw  tne  Arm  backwards.  It-covers  all  the  Space 
that  is  between  the  Spine  and  the  Teres  minor,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  Neck  of  the  Humerus-,  it  is  alfo  called  Infra  Spinatus. 

Superscapularis  Superior  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  fo 
call’d  from  its  being  placed  above  the  Spine  of  the  Shoulder- 
Blade.  It  takes  its  Rife  from  the  Spine,  and  alfo  from  the 
Cofla  Superior  of  the  Shoulder-Blade  ;  and,  having  joined  its 
Tendons  with  the  Infra  Spinatus,  is  inferted  into  the  Head  of 
the  Shoulder-Blade.  The  Ufe  of  this  Mufcle  is  to  lift  the 
Arm  upwards  towards  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  L. 

To  SuperscriRe  [  fuperferibere,  L.j  to  write  over  or  on 
the  Outfide  of  a  Letter,  Deed,  Writing,  type. 

Super  sc  ri  ption,  a  Writing,  or  that  which  is  fubferibed 
on  the  Outfide  of  a  Letter  ;  a  Direction. 

To  Superse'de  [fuperfedere,  L.]  to  omit  the  Doing  of  a 
Thing  ;  to  fufpend,  to  put  off  or  put  a  Stop  to  an  Affair  or 
Proceeding  ;  alfo  to  countermand. 

Superse'deas  [in  Law]  a  Writ  to  ftay  or  forbear  the  Do¬ 
ing  of  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  which,  in  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Law,  ought  to  be  done,  were  it  not  for  that 
Caufe  whereon  the  Writ  is  granted. 

Super  statuto,  i  of  Edward  III.  a  Writwhich  lay  againft 
the  King’s  Tenant,  holding  in  chief,  who  alienated  the 
King’s  Land  without  his  Licenfe,  L. 

Super  statuto  de  articulis  cleri  [in  Law]  a  Writ  againft 
the  Sheriff  or  other  Officer,  who  diftrains  in  the  King’s 
High-way- or  in  the  Glebe-land,  antiently  given  to  ReCtories. 

Super  statuto  de  York  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies 
again-ft  one  who  ufcs  Victualling,  either  in  Grofs  or  by  Retail, 
in  a  City  or  Borough-Town,  durmg  the  Time  that  he  is 
Mayor  of  it. 
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Super  statuto  fatlo,  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies 
againft  the  Steward  or  Marfhal,  for  Holding  Pleas  in  his 
Court  for  Free-hold,  Trefpafs,  or  Contrafts  not  made  within 
the  King’s  Houlhold. 

Super  statutum  adverfus  fervantes ,  Sec.  [in  Lazv]  a 
Writ  lying  againft  him  who  entertains  anothers  Man’s  Ser¬ 
vant,  departed  from  his  Service,  contrary  to  Law. 

Supersti'tion,  a  vain  Fear  of  the  Deity;  alfo  idolatrous 
Worfhip,  an  idle  or  filly  Opinion  or  foolifh  Belief  about  di¬ 
vine  Worlhip,  or  about  Omens  or  Signs  of  bad  Luck,  Over- 
nicenefs,  Scrupuloufnefs,  (3 V.  F. 

Superstitious  [ fupcrfiiiofts ,  L.  fuperftitieux ,  F.]  ad¬ 
duced  to  Superftition,  bigotted,  over-nice. 

Supersti'tiousness  [of  fuperflitiofus,  L.]  of  a  fuper- 
ftitious  Humour  or  Quality. 

To  Superstru'ct  \fuperftru£tttm,  L.]  to  build  upon  or 
one  Thing  upon  another. 

Superstructure  [of  fuper  and  flruftura,  L.]  that  which 
is  built  or  raifed  upon  fome  Foundation. 

Supertripa'rtient  Number  1  [with  Mathemat.]  is  that 

Supertripartient  Quantity  5  which  divides  another 
Number  or  Quantity  into  3  Parts,  leaving  no  Remainder. 

Supervaca'neous  \_fupervacaneus,  L.]  fuperfluous,  un¬ 
profitable,  needlefs,  ferving  to  no  Ufe  or  Purpofe,  unnecefla- 

ty- 

Sufervaca'neousness  [of  fupervacaneus,  L.]  Needlef- 
nefs. 

To  Superve'ne  [  fupervenire ,  L.]  to  come  unlook’d  for, 
to  come  upon  of  a  hidden,  to  come  in  unlook’d  for  or  unfuf- 
peftedly. 

Superve'nHnt  [ fuperveniens ,  L.]  coming  unlook’d  for. 

Supervenient  Signs  [with Pbyficians]  fuch  as  ariie  at  the 
Declenfion  of  a  Difteniper. 

Superve'ntion  [of  fupervenire ,-L.]  a  Coming  upon  one 
of  a  hidden. 

To  Supervise  [of  fuper  and  vifum  fup.  of  videre,  L  ]  to 
overfee. 

A  Supervi'sor,  an  Overfeer  or  Surveyor. 

^Supervisor  of  a  Will,  a  Perfon  who  is  appointed  to 
affift  the  Executor,  and  fee  that  the  Will  is  duly  performed. 

Sutina'tion  [with  Anat.]  the  Action  of  the  fupin'ettor 
Mufcle,  or  the  Motion  whereby  it  turns  the  Hand,  fo 
that  the  Palm  is  lifted  upwards  towards  Heaven. 

Supina'tor  Radii  brevis  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Bone  of  the  Arm,  called  Radius,  arifing  from  the  fuperior  and 
external  Part  of  the  Ulna,  and  paffing  obliquely  crofs  the 
Bone  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  Part,  below  the  Knob  of 
the  Radius. 

Supinator  radii  longus  [with  Anat .]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Radius  taking  its  Rife  from  the  fuperior  and  exterior  Part  of 
the  Shoulder-Bone,  below  the  End  of  the  Deltoides,  and  is 
implanted  into  the  exterior  and  inferior  Part  of  the  Radius, 
near  the  Carpus ;  this  with  the  former  ferves  to  move  the 
Radius  outwards,  L. 

Supi'ne  \_fupinus,  L.]  idle,  carelefs,  negligent,  retchlefs. 

Su'pines  [with  Gram.]  certain  Terminations  of  Verbs, 
which  have  the  Signification  of  the  Infinitive  Mood;  that 
ending  in  um  has  the  Signification  of  an  Aftive  Infinitive, 
and  that  in  u  of  a  Paffive. 

Supi'neness  \_fupinitas,  L.]  Negligence,  Carelefnefs. 

Suppeda'nea  [with  Pbyfcians]  Plaifters  applied  to  the 
Feet,  call’d  alfo  Supplantalia,  L. 

Su'pperless  [of  fouper,  F.  and  lefs,  Eng.]  without  a 
Supper. 

To  Supplant  [  fipplantare ,  L.  fupplanter ,  F.]  to  trip  up, 
to  beguile,  to  undermine. 

Suppl  anta'lia  [in  Pbyfick]  Plaifters  apply’d  to  the  Soles 
of  the  Feet,  L. 

Su'pple  \_fouple,  F.]  foft,  limber,  pliant;  alfo  fubmiffive, 
complaifant. 

Supplement  \_fupplementum,  L.]  any  Addition  rhat  is 
made  to  fupply  fomething  that  was  deficient  before,  Speci¬ 
ally  an  Addition  to  a  Treatife  or  Difcourfe. 

Supplement  of  an  Arcb  [with  Geom.]  is  the  Number  of 
Degrees  which  it  wants  of  a  Semicircle  ;  as  a  Complement  fig- 
nifies  what  an  Arch  wants  of  being  a  Quadrant. 

Supplemental  ?  [of  fupplementum,  L.]  of,  or  pertain- 

Suppleme'ntory 5  ing  to  a  Supplement. 

Su'ppleness  [of  fouple,  F.]  Pliantnefs,  Softnefs,  Lim- 
bernefs. 

Suppliant  [  fupplicans,h .]  a  Petitioner  or  humble  Sui¬ 
tor,  F. 

Supph'antness  [of  fuppliant,  F.j  the  Adi  of  Petition¬ 
ing  humbly. 

To  Su'pplicate  \_fupplicare,  L]  to  make  a  humble  Re- 
queft;  to  beg,  intre.it,  or  befeech  earneftly. 


A  Supflica'tionv  a  humble  Suit,  Petition  ;  an  earneft, 
fubmiffive,  and  humble  Prayer,  F.  of  L. 

Supplioa'vit  [out  of  Chancery]  a  Writ  for  taking  the 
Surety  of  Peace  againft  a  Man,  the  fame  which  formerly 
was  called  Breve  de  minimis,  L. 

Sutplice  \_fupplicium,  L.]  Punifhment. 

To  Supply  \_fupplere,  L.]  to  make  up  what  was  wanting; 
alfo  to  fill  up  one’s  Place  ;  alfo  to  furnifh  with  Neceflaries. 

Supply',  Aid,  Relief;  the  Furniffiing  tv  hat  was  wanting 
or  with  Neceflaries. 

Suppli'es  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  Recruits  of  Soldiers,  the 
Furnifhing  an  Army  with  frefh  Men. 

To  Suppo'rt  \_  fupportare,  L.]  to  bear  or  prop  up  ;  alfo  to 
uphold,  to  protedl  ;  alfo  to  maintain  or  feed  ;  alfo  to  coun¬ 
tenance,  or  favour  ;  alfo  to  back  or  affift. 

Suppo'rt  [ J'upportatio ,  L.]  that  which  bears  up  or  fuftains 
a  Burthen  or  Weight;  a  Prop;  alfo  a  Defence,  a  Protedlion. 

Suppo'rtable,  that  may  be  endured  or  fufFered,  fuffer- 
able,  tolerable. 

Suppo'rtableness  [of  fupportable,  F.  of  L.]  Capable- 
nefs  of  being  fupported. 

Suppo'rted  of  the  Pale  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  any  Beaft 
is  drawn  upon  the  Pale  in  an  Efcutcheon. 

Supporters  [of  Coat- Armour]  are  thofe  Animals  that 

H  Noblemen  carry  to  fupport  their  Shields ;  as 
Quadrupedes,  Birds,  or  Reptiles,  as  Lions,  Leo¬ 
pards,  Dogs,  Unicorns,  Eagles,  Griffins,  and 
Dragons.  To  Perfons  under  the  Degree  of  Baron¬ 
ets,  it  is  not  permitted  to  bear  their  Arms  fupported, 

Suppo'rters  [in  Architect.]  Images  to  bear  up  Ports,  £sV. 
in  a  Building. 

Suppo's al,  a  Suppofition. 

Suppo'sable,  that  may  be  fuppofed. 

Suppo'sableness  [of  fvppofer,  F.  fuppcftum,  L.]  Capa- 
blenefs  of  being  fuppofed. 

To  Suppo's  e  \_Juppufitum,  L.  fuppofer,  F.]  to  imagine,  to 
think,  to  grant  or  take  for  granted  ;  alfo  to  produce  a  falfe 
Thing  inftead  of  a  true. 

Sutposi't ion,  a  Thing  taken  for  granted  ;  alfo  an  Imagi¬ 
nation  ;  alfo  an  uncertain  Allegation,  F.  of  L. 

Supposition  [in  Mufck]  is  the  Ufing  2  fucceffive  Notes 
of  the  fame  Value,  as  to  Time,  the  one  of  which,  being  a 
Difcord,  fuppofes  the  other  a  Concord. 

Supposititious  [ fuppoftitius ,  L  ]  put  in  Stead  or  in  the. 
Room  of  another  ;  alfo  real  or  proper;  alfo  falfe,  counterfeit, 
forged. 

Suppositi'tiousness  [of fuppoftitius,  L.]  Counterfeitnefs. 
Suppo's itory  \_fuppofitorium,  L.]  a  Medicament  put  up 
the  Fundament  to  loofen  the  Belly. 

To  Suppre'ss  [  fuppreffum  fup.  of  fupprimere,  L.]  to  keep 
under  ;  alfo  to  put  a  Stop  to,  to  fmother;  alfo  to  take  away 
or  put  down  an  Office;  alio  to  conceal  or  pafs  over  in  Silence. 

Suppression,  a  Putting  a  Stop  to,  a  Smothering  ;  alfo  a 
Concealing,  &c.  F.  of  L. 

Suppression  of  the  Courfes  [in  Women]  is  when  they  are 
obftrudled  or  Hupped,  and  have  not  a  free  Paflagc. 

Suppression  [of  Urine]  a  Stoppage  of  it,  or  a  Difficulty 
in  making  Water. 

Suppression  [in  the  Cnfoms]  the  Extinftion  or  Annihi 
lation  of  an  Office,  Right,  Rent,  &fe. 

Suppression  [with  Gram.]  any  Omiffion  of  certain 
Words  in  a  Sentence,  which  yet  are  neceffary  to  a  full  and 
perfeft  Conftrudlion. 

Suppress  ion  is  ignis  [with  Cbvmifts]  a  Fire  made  above 
the  Sand,  L. 

To  S  u'ppurate  [  fuppurare ,  L.]  to  run  with  or  void  Mat¬ 
ter,  as  a  Sore  does. 

Suppuration,  the  Aftion  whereby  extra vafated Blood  01 
other  Humours  in  the  Body  are  changed  into  Pus  ;  a  Ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  Boil  or  Impofthume  ;  a  Gathering  into  Matter. 

Su'ppu r att ve,  bringing  or  tending  to  Suppuration, 
that  makes  a  Sore  run. 

Su'ppu  rativeness  [fpoken  of  Szvellings]  a  ripening  Qua¬ 
lity. 

Suppurga'tion,  a  too  much  or  frequent  Purging  or 
Ufe  of  Purging  Medicines. 

Supputa't ion,  a  Counting,  a  Calling  up,  a  Reckoning, 
F.  of  L. 

Supr^lapsary  [of  J'upra  and  lapfus,  L.  the  Fall  of 
Adam]  one  who  holds  that  God  has  refolved,  by  an  eternal 
Decree,  to  favc  fome  and  damn  others,  without  any  Regard 
to  the  good  or  evil  Works  of  Men. 

Suframu'ndane  \_fttpramundanus,  L.]  above  the  World. 
Sup rascapu  la'ris  Inferior  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Arm  which  moves  it  diredtly  backwards,  and  takes  its  Name 
from  being  placed  below  the  Spine,  under  which  it  ariie s- 

from 


from  the  Root  of  the  Shoulder: Blade,  and  is  (like  the  Supra- 
Spinatus)  infertcd  into  the  Head  of  the  Shoulder-Bone. 

Sufr a-sf in atus.  Sec  Super Jcapular  is. 

Su  pr  e'm  acy  [fuprematie,  F.  of  J'uptemu j,L.]  Sovereignty, 
the  molt  tranfeendent  Height  of  Power  and  Authority  ; 
more  efpeeially  the  chief  Power  of  the  King,  isfe.  of 
Great  Britain  in  Eccleiiallical  Affairs. 

Supre'me  [fupremus,  L.]  higheit,  chiefeft,  molt  emi- 
»cntofall;  advanced  to  the  higheit  Degree  of  Dignity 
and  Authority,  F. 

Supre'meness  [fupremitas,  L.  fupprematie,  F.  ]  the  greatelt 

Height,  Utmoltnels. 

To  Su'ppress  [fuppreffum ,  L.]  to  bring  under,  to  quell. 
Suppression,  a  Bringing  under,  a  Quelling,  a  Putting  a 
Stop  to. 

Su'ra  [with  Anatom-]  the  leffer  Bone  of  the  Calf  of  the 

Leg,  L. 

Su'ral  Vein  [in  Anat.]  a  Vein  which  runs  down  the  Calf 
of  the  Leg. 

Sura'lis  [with  Anatomifls ]  a  Branch  of  the  crural  Vein, 
which  fpreads  itfelf  into  2  Branches,  the  one  external,  and 
the  other  internal. 

Sura'ntler,  the  upper  Antler  of  a  Deer’s  Head. 

Surba'te  7  [with  Farriers ]  is  when  the  Sole  of  a 
Surba'tinc^  Horfe’s  Foot  is  worn,  bruifed,  or  fpoiled, 
by  travelling  without  Shoes,  £3 V  . 

To  Surcea'se  [prob.of furceoir,  F.  or  fuper  &  ccffare,  L.] 
to  give  over,  to  leave  off  doing  a  Thing. 

TaSurcha'rge  [ furcharger ,  F.  ]  to  over-charge,  to  over¬ 
load  or  burthen. 

Surcha'rger  [of  the  Foreff]  is  one  who  is  a  Commoner, 
and  puts  more  Bealls  into  the  Forelt  than  he  has  a  Right 

to  do. 

Surcharged  [ furcharge ,  F.]  over-charged. 

Sur  Ancre'e  [in  Heraldry ]  as  a  Crofs  fur 
ancree,  i  e.  double  anchor’d,  is  a  Crofs  with 
double  Anchor- Flukes  at  each  End,  as  in  the 
Efcutcheon. 

Su'rcingle  [q.  fuper  cingulum,  L.]  a  Clergy¬ 
man’s  Girdle,  alfo  a  Horle- Girth. 

Surcoa't  [q.  fuperior  Coat,  of  fur,  F.  and  coat J  a  Sort  of 
upper  Coat;  a  Coat  of  Arms  to  be  worn  over  other 
Armour. 

Sur  cui  in  Vita  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  for  the  Heir 
of  a  Woman,  whofe  Husband  had  alienated  her  Lands  in 
Fee,  and  fhe  does  not  bring  the  Wric  Cui  in  Vita  for  the 
Recovery  of  it ;  in  which  Cafe  the  Heir  may  have  this 
Writ  againlt  the  Tenant  after  her  Deceafe,  L. 

Surcula'tion,  a  Pruning  or  Lopping  of  Trees,  L. 
Surculo'se  [  furculofus ,  L.  ]  full  of  Shoots,  Slips,  or 
Sprigs. 

Su'rculus  [in  Horticulture 3  a  Shoot,  Set,  or  Slip  ;  alfo  a 
Cyon  or  Graft ;  alfo  a  young  Twig  or  Branch  of  a 

Tree,  L. 

Surd  [  jurdus ,  L.]  deaf;  alfo  void  of  Senfe  or  Reafon. 
Surd  [with  Mathematicians]  an  irrational  Number  or 
Quantity;  or  a  Number,  fife,  that  is  incommenfurate  to 
Unity. 

Surd  Rooty  a  Root,  whether  {quare,  cubick,  &c.  that  can- 
not  be  extracted  perfectly  out  of  a  rational  Number. 

Su'rdity  7  [  J'urditas, L.  furdite,F. ]  Deafnefs,  a  DefeCt  of 
Su'rdness 3  Hcarin 


may  be  produced  cither  by  the  Motion  of  a  Right-Line  of 
a  Curve,  or  of  a  curved  Line  on  a  right  one. 

To  Surfeit  [  prob.  of  fttprafacerc,  L.  to  over-do,  or 
fuprafare,  Ital.  to  opprefs]  to  caufe  an  Indifpolition  in  the 
Body,  by  overcharging  the  Stomach,  to  cloy. 

A  Surfeit  [prob.  q .furfait,  F.]  an  Indifpofition  of  the 
Body,  enufed  by  Excels  in  Eating  and  Drinking,  that  is,  by 
over-charging  the  Stomach. 

A  Surge  [of  furgere,.  L.  to  rife]  a  Billow  or  Wave  of 
the  Sea,  efpeeially  fuch  as  beats  upon  the  Shore. 

To  Surge  [ furgere,  L  ]  to  rife  up  in  Surges  and  Waves. 

To  Surge  [Sea-Phtafe]  is  when  Men  heave  at  the  Cap- 
ft  an,  and  the  Cable  happens  to  flip  back  a  little;  then  they 
fay,  the  Cable  f urges. 

Su'rgeon  [rhirttrgus,  L.  yji?l?y(&,  Gr.]  one  who  is 
skilled  in  orprofeffes  Surgery." 

Su'rgeonry  [chirurgerie,  F.  yetgdffct,  Gr.]  the  PraCtice 


Sure  [fecurus,  L.  feur,  F  ]  fafe,  fecurc ;  alio  trulty, 

faithful.  .  ,  .  , 

Su  retiship  [of  feurete,  F.  and  fhip]  a  being  obliged  with 

Or  for  another  Perfon.  .  r 

Su'rety  [ fecuritas ,  L.  feurete, F  i]  Safety,  Security;  alfo 
Bail  or  a  being  bound  for  another. 

Su'rety  of  the  Peace  [in  Lazo]  is  an  Acknowledging  o  a 
Bond  to  the  King,  taken  by  a  competent  Judge  of  Record, 
for  the  Keeping  of  the  King’s  Peace.  _ 

Su'rety  of  good  Abearing  [in  Lazo]  is  different  from  t  re 
Security  of  the  Peace  in  this'  RefpeCt,  that  as  the  Peace  is  not 
broken  without  an  Affray  or  Affault,  yet  the  good  Abearing^ 
may  be  violated  by  the  Number  of  a  Man  s  Company,  01  ’) 
his  and  their  Weapons  and  Harnefs. 

Su'reness  [of feur,  F.  fecurus,  L.]  Certainty. 

Su'rface  [q.  d .  fuper faciem,  L.  i.  e.  upon  the  Face]  the 
bareOutfide  of  a  Body,  which,  confider’d  by  itfell,  is  a  Quan¬ 
tity  extended  in  Length  and  Breadth  without  1  hickncfs, 
and  is  the  fame  as  fuperficies. 

Plain  Su'rface  [with  Geometricians ]  is  made  by  the 
Motion  of  a  Right-Line,  always  keeping  in  the  fame  Plane, 
whether  it  be  a  Square  or  a  Circle. 

Curved  Su'rface,  is  one  that  is  convex  above  or  on  the 
Outfidc,  and  concave  below  or  on  the  Infide  i  which  Surface 


of  Surgery. 

Su'rgery  [chirurgia,  L.  yag^yU  of  ytig,  a  Hand, 
and  ’igyiv,  Gr.  a  Work  or  manual  Operation]  the  Art  of  per¬ 
forming  Cures  of  the  external  Parts  of  the  Body,  with  the 
Hands,  proper  Inltruments,  and  Medicaments.  The  Parts  of 
this  Art  are  Anaplerofis,  Diarefis,  Diorthofis,  Exarefis,  and 
Synthefis,  which  fee. 

Su'rgery,  a  Room  where  Surgeons  keep  their  Inltru- 
ments  and  Medicines. 

Su'rkney,  a  fort  of  white  Garment  fomething  like  a 
Rocket. 

Su'rliness  [Sujilicneyye,  Say.]  Morofenefs. 

Su'rly  [yujilic.  Sax.']  morofe,  churlilh,  crabbed,  dog¬ 
ged. 

To  S  urmi'se  [prob.  of  furmettre,  O.  F.]  to  imagine, 
fuppofe,  or  think  ;  alfo  to  have  a  Sufpicion  of. 

A  Su  rm i'se  [furmife,  F.]  an  Imagination,  a  Suppofition, 
a  Sufpicion. 

Sur  monte'  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Chief  that  has 
lanother  very  fmall  Chief  over  it  of  a  different 
I  Colour  or  Metal,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  b  efur- 
linounted,  as  having  another  over  it ;  fee  the 
’Efcutcheon. 

Surmonte',  is  alfo  ufed  for  bearing  of  one 
Ordinary  upon  another,  as  in  the  Figure,  a  Pile 
furmounted  of  a  Cheveron. 

To  Surmou'nt  [  furmonter,  F.]  to  overcome  or 
rget  the  better  of ;  alfo  to  furpafs  or  out-do. 
Surname,  a  Name  added  to  the  proper  or  baptifma! 
Name  to  denominate  the  Perfon  of  fuch  a  Family. 

To  Surpa'ss  [furpaffer,  F.]  to  go  beyond,  to  exceed  or 
excel. 

Su'RPLtcE  [furplis,  F.  prob.  q.  fuper  pellicium,  L.]  a 
linen  Veltment  worn  by  the  Clergy,  when  they  officiate  at 
divine  Service. 

Su'rplusage  [furplus,  F.]  that  which  is  over  and  above. 
Su'rplusage  [in  Com.  Lazo]  a  Superfluity  or  Addition 
more  than  needful,  which  fometimes  caufeth  the  Writ  to 
abate. 

A  Surpri'sal  ’l[furprif'e,  F.]  a  fudden  Affaulting  or 
Su  rpriSe  >Coming  upon  a  Man  unawares ;  alfo  A- 
Surpri'ze  jynazement,  Aftonilhment. 

To  Surpri'se  7  [jurprendre,  F.]  to  take  napping  or  in 
TaSurpri'ze  ^  the  Deed  ;  alfo  to  lead  into  an  Error; 
by  caufing  to  do  a  Thing  over-haftily. 

Surprising  [fuprenant,  F.]  caufing  Surprize,  wonder¬ 
ful,  ftrange.  .  . 

SurprPsincness  [of  furprije,  F.]  the  Surprizing  Na¬ 
ture,  Quality,  tsV. 

Surquedry  [of  furquidcra,  F.]  Pride,  Preemption, 
an  over-weening  Conceit  of  one’s  own  Knowledge. 

Surrebu'tter  [Law-Term]  a  fecond  Rebutter,  a  Rebut¬ 
ting  more  and  more. 

Surrejoinder  [furjoindre,  F.  obfol.]  a  fecond  Defence 
of  the  Plaintiff’s  Adtion,  oppofite  to  the  Rejoinder  of  the 
Defendant,  which  the  Civilians  calls  Triplicatio. 

A  Surre'nder,  a  RefigningOr  Giving  up. 

A  Su^rrender  [in  Lazu]  is  a  Tenant’s  Yielding  up  his 
Lands  to  him  who  has  the  next  Remainder  or  Reverfion. 

A  Cuflcmary  Surrender,  is  a  Surrender  of  Copy-hold 
Lands  made  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

To  Surrender  [prob.  of  furrendre,  O.  F.  ot  fupir- 
reddere,  L.]  to  yield  or  deliver  up  to  another. 

Surre'ndry  [furrendre,  obfol.  F.]  a  Delivering  up. 
Surre'ption,  a  Stealing  upon,  a  Surprize. 
Surreptitious  [Jurreptitius,  L.]  ftolen  or  done  by 
Stealth  ;  falfely  come  by  ;  alfo  got  by  Stealth  or  Surprize. 
Su r R  epti't iousl y  [of  furrept'tius,  L.J  by  Stealth.  ^ 


A  Surrogate  [ furrogatus ,  L.]  one  that  is  appointed  to 
fupply  the  Place  of  another. 

Surroca'tion,  the  Aft  of  appointing  a  Deputy  in  one’s 
Place,  molt  commonly  faid  of  a  Bifhop  or  Bilhop’s  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

To  SurrouNd  fur  render,  F.  obfol.]  to  go  round  about, 
to  encompafs. 

Surroy'al  [with  Sportfmen j  the  broad  Top  of  a  Stag's 
Horn  with  the  Branches  or  fmall  Horns  Ihooting  out  of  it. 

Sursi'le,  fuch  Penalties  as  are  laid  upon  thofe  who  do 
not  pay  their  Duties  or  Rent  for  Caftleward  at  the  Day,  F. 

Su'rsencle,  a  long  upper  Girth  to  come  over  a  Pad  or 
Saddle,  elpecially  fuch  as  are  us’d  by  Carriers  to  fallen  their 
Packs  on  their  Horfes. 

Surso'lid  [in  Algebra]  is  the  fifth  Power  of  any  given 
Root,  either  in  Powers  or  Numbers. 

Surso'lid  Place  [in  Conick  Seftions]  is  when  the  Point 
is  within  the  Circumference  of  a  Curve  of  an  higher  Gen¬ 
der  than  the  Conick  Seftions. 

Surso'lid  Problem  [with  Mathemat.]  is  one  which  can¬ 
not  be  refolved  but  by  Curves  of  a  higher  Gender  than  the 
Conick  Seftions. 

Surtoo't  7  [with  Confeftioners]  as  Piltachoes  in  Surtout, 

Surtou't^E  the  Kernels  of  Piltachoes,  prepared  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  Almonds. 

Surtout  [in  Cookery]  as  Pigeons  in  Surtout,  is  farced 
and  roalted  with  Veal-Collops,  and  ferved  up  in  a  Ragoo. 

To  Survey'  furveoir,  F.]  to  look  about  on  all  Sides  ; 
alfo  to  overfee;  alfo  to  meafure  Land. 

A  Survey'  [of  furveoir,  F.]  a  general  Review  ;  alfo  a 
Draught  of  Lands  defcribed  on  Paper  ;  alfo  a  Defcription  of 
a  Country. 

A  Survey'er  7  a  Meafurer  of  Land,  an  Ovcrfeer  of  Cuf- 

A  Survey'or^  toms,  Lands,  Buildings,  &c. 

A  Surveyers/  the  Navy,  an  Officer  who  takes  Knowledge 
of  the  State  of  all  Stores,  and  takes  Care  that  the  Wants  be 
fupply’d,  alfo  obferves  the  Hulls,  Malts,  and  Yards  .of 
Ships,  and  audits  the  Accoinpts  of  Boat-fwains,  £sV. 

^Surveyer  of  the  Ordnance,  an  Officer  who  takes  Know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  King’s  Ordnance,  Stores,  and  Provifions  of 
War  in  the  Cultody  of  the  Store-Keeper,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  allows  all  Bills  of  Debt,  and  alfo  keeps  a  Check  upon 
the  Works  of  all  Artificers  and  Labourers  of  the  Office. 

Su'rveying  of  Land ,  is  the  Art  or  Aft  of  mea luring 
Lands,  i.  e.  of  taking  the  Dimenfions  of  any  Tract  of 
Ground,  laying  them  down  in  a  Draught  or  Map,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  Content  or  Area  thereof. 

Surve'yorship  [of  furveoir,  obfol. Y.]  the  Office  of  a 
Surveyor. 

Survi'vance,  an  Outliving  fome  other  Perfon. 

To  Survi've  [furvivre,  q.  of  fupra  vivere,  L.  to  live  be¬ 
yond]  to  outlive  a  Perfon. 

A  Survi'vor,  one  that  lives  after  another. 

A  Survi'vor  [in  Laiv]  the  longelt  Liver  of  z  joint  Te¬ 
nants. 

SurviVorship  [of  furvivre,  F.]  the  State  or  Quality  of 
one  who  outlives  others. 

Susce'ptible  [of  fufeipere,  L.]  capable  of  receiving  any 
Jmpreffion  or  Form,  F. 

Susce'ftibleness  [ fufceptible ,  F.  of  L-]  Capablenefs 
of  receiving  an  Impreffion,  Isfc. 

Susce'ption,  the  Undertaking  of  or  Capablenefs  of  a 
Thing. 

Susei'riENCY  [of  fufeipiens,  L.]  Capablenefs  of  receiv¬ 
ing. 

Susci'p ient  \_  fufeipiens,  L.]  capable,  receiving,  under¬ 
taking. 

Suscita'tion,  a  Raifing  up  or  Quickening,  F.  of  L. 

Su'shtn,  a  fort  of  old  Corn. 

To  Su  spe'ct  [of  fufpicari  or  f ufpeftus ,  L.]  to  fear,  to 
mi  fir  pit. 

Suspe'ctful  [of  fufpeftus,  L.]  apt  to  fufpeft  or  miltrult. 

$usrENci?  ~  ,  TT  .  c ...  , 

Suspe'nse  C  Doubr>  Uncertainty  of  Mind,  F. 

Suspence  7  [in  Common  Law]  is  a  temporal  Stop  of  a 

Suspension  5  Man’s  Right;  as  when  a  Seigniory  or  Rent, 
&c.  lies  dormant  for  fome  Time,  by  reafon  of  the  Unity 
of  Polfeffion,  or  otherwife,  but  may  be  revived,  and  in  that 
Refpeft  differs  from  Extinguijhment,  which  is,  when  the 
Right  is  quite  taken  away  or  loft  for  eyer. 

To  Suspend  fufpendere,  L.]  to  delay,  put  off,  or  flop  ; 
to  deprive  of  an  Office  for  a  Time,  or  to  forbid  a  Perfon 
the  Exercife  of  it ;  alfo  to  avoid  or  Wave  Giving  one’s 
Judgment. 

Suspension  [in  Canon  Late]  the  lefler  Excommunication, 
a  Cenfure  inflifted  by  Way  of  Punffhment  on  an  Eccleli- 
sftick  for  fome  Fault. 


Suspension  [with  Rket.]  is  when  the  Orator  begins  a 
Difcourfe  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Auditor  does  not  know 
what  he  would  fay,  and  is  render’d  attentive,  by  expefting 
fomething  that  is  great.  The  Apoltle  Paul  gives  a  good  Ex¬ 
ample  of  this  Figure:  The  Eye  hath  not  feen,  the  Ear  hath  not 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entred  into  the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

Suspe'nsion  ab  officio,  is  that  whereby  a  Minilter  is,  for  a 
Time,  declared  unfit  to  execute  the  Office  of  a  Minilter. 

Suspension  a  beneficio,  is  when  a  Minilter,  for  a  Time, 
is  deprived  of  the  Profits  of  his  Benefice. 

Suspe'nsion,  the  Aft  of  preventing  the  Effeft  or  Courfe 
of  any  Thing  for  a  certain  Time. 

Suspension  of  Arms  [in  Waff  is  a  fhort  Truce  the  con¬ 
tending  Parties  agree  on,  for  the  burying  the  Dead,  the 
waiting  for  Succeffors,  or  their  Mailers  Orders,  lAc. 

Suspe'nsion  [in  Mechanicks]  as  the  Points  of  Sufpenfion 
in  a  Balance,  are  thofe  Points  in  the  Axis  or  Beam  whereon 
the  Weights  are  apply ’d  or  from  which  they  are  fufpended. 

Susfe'nsor  tcjiiculi  [with  Aunt-]  a  Mufcle  called  alfo 
Cremajler,  L. 

Suspenso'rium  [with  Anat.]  a  Ligament  of  the  Penis 
which  arifes  from  the  Fore-part  of  the  Os  pubis,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Dorfum  penis,  on  each  Side  the 
great  Vein  of  it. 

SuspeNsory  [  fufpenforium,  L.J  a  fort  of  Trufs  or  Ban¬ 
dage  uled  by  Surgeons ;  alfo  a  Cord  or  fuch  Conveniency 
hung  up  to  a  Bed,  for  the  Eafe  of  a  flck  Perfon  in  turning 
himfelf. 

Su'spicable,  liable  to  Sufpicion  or  to  be  fufpefted. 

Suspicion,  Jealoufy,  Fear,  Conjefture,  Diltrult,  F.  of  L. 

Suspi'cious  [  fufpiciofus ,  L.]  full  of  Sufpicion  or  Jealou¬ 
fy,  diflruftful,  jealous  ;  alfo  that  may  be  fufpefted  or 
feared. 

SusPi'eiousNEss,  a  fufpicious  Temper. 

Suspi'ral  [ foup'tral,  F.}  a  Spring  of  Water  that  pafles 
under  Ground  towards  a  Conduit  or  Ciltern  p  alfo  a 
Breathing- hole,  Vent-hole,  or  Air-hole. 

To  SustaiN  [  fuflinere ,  L.]  to  uphold  or  fupport,  to 
bear,  hold,  or  keep  up  ;  alfo  to  llrengthcn  or  nourifh,  to 
bear  or  endure. 

Sustai'nable  [of  fuflinere,  L.]  that  may  be  upheld,  ffe. 

Su'ste  nance  1\_  fubjiflance,  of  foutenir,  F.  of  fuflinere, 

Sustenta'tion 3  L.]  Maintenance,  Subfiltence. 

Susurra'tion,  a  Whifpering,  L. 

To  Sute7  [prob.  of  fuite  or  fuivre,  F.  to  follow]  to  fit 

To  Suit  3  or  agree  with. 

A  Sute  \_fuite,  F.]  a  compleat  Set  of  Garments. 

Su'table,  agreeable  to  or  with. 

Su'tableness,  Agreeablenefs  to  another  Thing. 

^Su'ttler  [ border,  Du.]  one  who  fells  Viftuals  to 
Soldiers  in  a  Garrifon  or  Camp. 

Su'ttle -Weight  [with  Tradefmen]  the  pure  Weight  of 
Commodities,  after  the  Allowance  for  Tare  or  Weight  of  the 
Cask,  £ff V.  is  dedufted. 

Sutu'ra  offitum  [in  Anat.]  a  Suture  in  the  Junfture  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  like  the  Teeth  of  Saws  meeting  to¬ 
gether,  L. 

Su'ture  [  futura ,  L.]  a  Seam  or  Stitch;  alfo  a  Sewing 
up  the  Lips  of  a  Wound  ;  alfo  the  Clofing  of  the  Skull- 
Bones,  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  let  one  into  another. 

Confervative  Suture  [in  Surgery]  a  Kind  of  Suture  an- 
tently  praftifed,  whereby  the  Lips  of  large  Wounds,  where' 
there  was  a  Lofs  of  Subilance,  were  hinder’d  from  receding 
too  far. 

Intertzvified  Suture  [in  Surgery]  a  Suture  wherein  the 
Needles  are  left  flicking  in  the  Wound  with  the  Thread 
wound  round  them. 

Dry  Suture  [with  Surgeons]  is  a  Suture  made  with  fmall 
Pieces  of  Leather,  or  Linnen  indented  like  the  Teeth  of  a 
Saw,  fo  that  the  Teeth  may  fall  one  within  another,  the 
whole  Row  being  clofed,  being  frit  fpread  with  fome  pro¬ 
per  Plaifter  to  make  it  flick. 

I  near  native  S  u  t  u  r  e  [in  Surgery]  is  fo  named,  becaufe  it 
rejoins  the  Edges  of  a  Wound  and  keeps  them  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  by  means  of  a  Thread  run  acrofs  them  with  a  Nee¬ 
dle,  which  caufcs  them  to  grow  together  and  incarnate. 

Su’tures,  joining  the  Parts  of  the  Skull  to  the  Bones  of 
the  upper  Jaw,  are  of  three  forts,  viz.  the  Tranfverfalis, 
the  Etbmoidalis,  and  the  Sphenoidalis. 

The  Su'tures,  that  join  the  Parts  of  the  Skull,  are  four, 
viz.  the  Coronalis,  the  Lambdoidalis,  the  Sagiltalis,  and  the 
Squatnofa. 

Refrinftive  Su'tures  [in  Surgery]  were  formerly  ufed  to 
flop  the  Flux  of  Blood  in  luge  Wounds,  where  any  confide- 
rable  Veffels  were  cut. 
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Su'tures  [in  Natural  Hiftory]  are  the  Clofures  with 
which  the  Shells  of  Fifhes  are  joined  one  to  another. 

Baftard$  ?  [with  Anat.)  are  thofe  Seams  of  the 

Falfe  £  '  y  Skull,  the  Figures  of  which  bear  a 

Refomblance  to  the  Scales  of  a  Fifh,  and  are  joined  together 
by  going  one  over  another. 

Swab,  a  Cod  of  Beans,  Peafe,  &c. 

A  Swa'bber  [in  a  Ship  of  War]  one  whofe  Bufincfs  it  is 
to  take  Care  that  the  Ship  be  kept  clean. 

T >  Swa'ddle  [of  I'pe^an,  Stfx]  to  wrap  up  with  fwath- 
ing  or  fwaddljng  Bands  ;  alfo  to  bang,  to  drub,  to  cudgel. 

To  Swag  Rome  derive  it  of  fuerger,  Dan.  a  Pendulum, 
others  of  V  bin  an  then,  Tent,  to  vacillate,  or  of  yjje^an, 
Sax.  to  found]  to  force  or  bear  downwards  as  a  Weignt  does 
to  hang  down. 

To  Swa'gcer  [prob.  of  ftoabtiprrn,  Du.  to  make  a 
Noife,  or  ypegan,  Sr«.]  to  play  the  Heftor  ;  to  boaft,  to 
vaunt,  to  huff. 

A  Swa'ggerer  [of  Sp?£m,  Sax.]  a  he£toring,  vaunting 

Perfon. 

A Sw ain  [Span  of  Spincan,  Sax.  to  labour]  a  Shepherd,  a 
Neat-herd,  a  Country-man,  a  Clown. 

Swai'nmote?  a  Court  held  for  the  Adjufting  of  the 

Swa'nimote  ?  Affairs  of  a  Foreft  3  Times  a  Year,  the 
Verdurers  being  Judges. 

Swa'linc  ?  [of  Spelan,  Sax.]  wafting  or  blaring  away, 

Sweating  y  as  a  Candle. 

Swa'llet  [at  the  Tin-Mines ]  Water  breaking  in  upon 
the  Miners  at  their  Work. 

if  Swa'uOw  [Spdepe,  Sax.]  a  Bird.  The  Notion  of  its 
being  unfortunate  to  kill  Swallows  feems  to  owe  its  Original 
to  the  Romans  Superftition,  who  had  appropriated  thefe  Birds 
to  their  Penates  or  Houlhold  Gods,  and  therefore  would  not 
injure  them  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  Swallows  are  the  Mcffengers 
of  the  Spring,  upon  which  Account  the  Rhodians  had  a  fo- 
lemn  Song  to  welcome  in  the  Swallows. 

TpSwa'llow  [ypal^ian,  5/JAf.]  to  take  down  the  Throat. 

if  Swa'llow  [ Hieroglyph .]  fignifies  Juftice  and  Equity, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  to  diftribute  its  Meat  equally  to  all  its  young 
Ones. 

A  Swa'uow,  a  flying  Sea-fiih  ;  alfo  a  Whirl-pool  or 
Gulph. 

SwaTlow-T!*//  [in  Fortif ]  is  a  Angle  Tenail,  narrower 
towards  the  fortified  Place,  than  towards  the  Country.  See 
Hhteue  d'  hironde. 

SwA'i.L0w-7h/Y  [with  Carpenters ,  &c.]  a  particular  Way 
of  fattening  together  2  Pieces  of  Timber,  fo  that  they 
cannot  fall  afunder. 

Swa'llow -Wort,  2n  Herb,  accounted  a  good  Antidote 
againft  Poifon. 

Swamp?  a  Bog  or  marlhy  Place,  fuch  as  are  common  in 

Sw  o  m  p  5  the  Weft-Indies. 

Swa'mpiness,  Bogginefs,  Marfhinefs. 

Swa'mpy,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  abounding  with  Swamps. 

A  Swan  [fepan  or  &pon,  Sax.]  a  large  Water-Fowl. 

A  Swan  [ Hieroglyph .]  reprefented  an  old  Muficbn,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  faid  of  "this  Bird,  that,  when  it  is  at  the  Eve  of 
its  Death,  it  takes  its  Farewel  of  the  World  by  Anging  me¬ 
lodious  Tunes. 

A  Swan,  is  alfo  accounted  a  Symbol  of  a  Hypocrite,  be¬ 
caufe  that  as  they  have  fine  Wings,  and  yet  cannot  fly,-  fo  they 
have  Fpathers  white  to  Perfection,  yet  their  Flefh  is  very 
black  ;  fo  Hypocrites,  appearing  outwardly  very  virtuous,  yet 
are  inwardly  very  wicked. 

A  Swank  [at  Becking  in  EJfex]  the  Remainder  of  Liquor 
at  the  Bottom  of  a  Pot,  Cup,  or  Drinking-Veffel,  which 
is  juft  fufficient  for  one  Draught;  which  if  it  be  toohttlc 
for  2,  it  is  not  accounted  good  Manners  to  offer  it  to*  the 
Left-Hand-M  an. 

Swa'nking,  great,  lufty,  tall,  as  a  fwanking  Lafs. 

Swan’s -Skin,  a  fort  of  "fine  thick  Flannel,  fo  named  by 
reafon  of  its  extraordinary  Whitenefs. 

Swa'nn  imote  [of  Spm£,  Sax.  a  Swain,  and  Remote, 
Sax.  an  Aflembly]  a  Court  held  about  Foreft  Affairs,  3 
Times  a  Year,  before  the  Verdurers  as  Judges. 

To  Swap?  to  exchange  one  Thing  for  another,  to  barter, 

To  Swop^  to  truck. 

A  Swop,  an  Exchanging,  a  Trucking,  or  Bartering. 

Sward  [in  Agriculture]  the  Ground  is  faid  to  have  a 
flward  or  be  Awarded,  when  it  is  well  covered  with  Grafs  or 
fcther  Greens. 

:  Sward  [Speaiyo,  Sux.]  the  Skin  of  Bacon. 

Sw  a  r  v- Money,  the  Payment  of  an  Half-penny  yearly  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manour  of  Lodebrook,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick,  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  following  Man¬ 


ner.  The  Perfon  mult  go  before  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun, 
and  walk  three  Times  about  the  Crofs,  and  fay,  the  Swarf- 
Money,  and  then  take  a  Witnefs,  and  lay  it  in  the  Hole,  but 
mult  look  well  to  it  that  his  Witnefs  do  not  deceive  him, 
^>r.  if  he  makes  not  Proof  of  the  Payment,  he  forfeits  thirty 
Shillings  and  a  white  Bull. 

To  Swarm  [Spajimian,  Sax.]  to  fly  in  a  Company  or 
Clufter,  as  Bees  do »  alfo  to  abound,  ipoken  ot  Vermin. 

-rfSwARM  [Bpeajim,  Sax.]  a  Multitude  of  Bees,  Flies,  or 
any  Kind  of  winged  Vermin. 

Swa'rthiness  [of  SjjeojvciCjjneyye, &j,y.]  Blackiflinefs, 
Tavvnmefs. 

Swa'rthy  [of  ypeajifcicfc,  Sax.  black]  blackilh,  tawny, 
lun- burnt. 

Swash,  a  Stream  or  Puddle  of  Water. 

To  Swash,  to  make  Water,  &e.  fly  about ;  alio  to  dafli 
Swords  one  againft  another. 

Swash -Buckler  [fame  derive  it  of  ftnaDDPtrn,  Du.  to 
maxe  a  Noife  and  brawling,  and  Buckler]  a  vain-glorious, 
bragging  Sword-Fighter,  a  vapouring  Fellow,  a  meer  Brag- 
gadochio. 

To  Swathe  [of  ype’San,  &?*.]  to  bind  up  with  Swathes, 
to  fwaddle  Children. 

Swathe  ?  [of  y^e’Sele,  Sax. ]  a  Band  to  fwathe 

Sw  a  th  1  HG-Band  y  or  roll  up  a  young  Child;  alfo  a  long 
and  broad  Band  for  binding  up  any  difeafed  Part  with  a  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Dreffmgs. 

To  Sway  [prob.  of  fripuchcn,  Teut.  to  move]  to  hold  or 
wield  a  Scepter  ;  alfo  to  govern  ;  alfo  to  weigh  down. 

Sway,  Command,  Power,  Rule. 

Sway'ing  of  the  Back  [in  Horfes]  a  hollow  Sinking  down 
of  the  Back-bone. 

To  Sweal  [of  ypaelan,  Sax.  to  inflame]  to  melt  away 
waftefully,  as  bad  Candles  do ;  alfo  to  finge  a  Hog. 

To  Swear  [/Papuan,  Sax.]  to  take  a  folemn  Oath  be¬ 
fore  a  Magiftrate  ;  alfo  to  fwear  profanely. 

Swe'aring  [°f  Spepiian,  Sax.]  taking  or  ufing  Oaths. 

To  Sweat  [‘epe'ean,  Sax.]  to  peripire  thro’  the  Pores  of 
the  Body  by  reaion  of  Heat. 

Sweat  [ypstie,  Sax.]  Moifture  perfpired  by  the  Pores. 

Swea'tiness  [  /p^t'jjneyye,  Sax.]  Wetnefs  with 
Sweat. 

Swea'ting  [of  jpCjan,  Sax.]  perfpiring  through  the 
Pores. 

Swea'ting -Sicknefs,  a  Difeafe  in  the  Year  1551,  which 
beginning  at  Sbrewfbury  ran  through  the  whole  Kingdom. 

Swea'ty  [ypat;i£,  Sax.]  wet  with  Sweat. 

To  Sweep  [ypeopan,  Sax. ]  to  cleanfe  with  a  Broom, 
Brufh,  &c. 

To  Sweep  [with  Falcon.]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Hawk,  who  is 
faid  to  ftoeep,  when  fhe  wipes  her  Beak  after  Feeding. 

Sweep  [of  a  Ship]  the  Mould  where  ihe  begins  to  com- 
pafs  at  the  Rung-Heads. 

Sweep,  a  femicircular  or  oval  Line  made  by  the  Motion 
of  the  Hand,  Compaffes,  or  any  other  Vibration. 

Sweep  [with  Alchymifts]  a  Refining-Furnace,  called  alfo 
an  Almond -Furnace. 

Swe'ep -Stakes,  one  who  fweeps  or  takes  up  the  Money  at 
Play. 

Swee v-Net,  a  fort  of  Fiihing-Net. 

Swee'page,  a  Crop  of  Hay  in  a  Meadow. 

Swee'pinc  [in Sea- Language]  Agnifies  dragging  along  the 
Ground,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  or  a  Channel,  with  a 
Grapnel  of  3  Flakes,  to  find  a  Hawfer  or  Cable  that  has 
flipp’d  from  an  Anchor. 

Sweet  [ypst,  Sax.  fuavis,  L.]  pleafant  in  Tafte,  alfo  in 
Difpofition,  &c. 

To  Swe’eten,  to  make  fweet. 

A  Swe'etener,  one  who  decoys  Perfons  to  game. 

A  Swe'et-heart  [Spa^-heojvc,  Sax.]  a  Lover. 

A  Swe'eting,  a  fort  of  Apple. 

Swe'etish,  fomewhat  fweet. 

Swe'etness  [SpTtneyye, Sax.]  a  fweet  Quality. 

To  Swell  [fun Hen,  Du.  ypeltan,  &?*.]  to  rife  up  as  a 
Tumour  ;  to  puff  or  blow  up  one’s  felf,  to  look  big. 

^Swe'lling  [ypell  or  ypjle,  Sax.]  a  Tumour  or  Rifing 
the  Body  or  in  any  Part  of  it. 

To  Swe'lter  [of  y  bole’s,  Heat,  or  ypeltran,  to  die,  or 
yptelan.  Sax.  to  inflame]  to  be  as  it  were  broiled  with  ex- 
celfive  Heat. 

Sweltry  as  fweltry  hot,  extremely  hot. 

Swepe  ?  an  Engine  or  Machine,  having  crofs  Beams,  to 

Swipe  5  draw  Water  with- 

Swerd,  the  Superficies  of  graffy  Ground. 

To  Swe'rve,  to  deviate  or  turn  afide  from  that  which  is 
right,  7  Z 
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Swift  Sax.]  quick,  nimble,  fleet. 

Swift  of  Cour fe  [with  Aftron.]  is  when  a  Planet  moves 
in  twenty  four  Hours  more  than  its  mean  Motion. 

Swi'fters  [on  Ship-board ]  are  Ropes  belonging  to  the 
Main  or  Fore-matts,  which  ierve  to  ftrengthen  the  Shrouds 
and  keep  the  Malts  ftiff. 

Swi'fting  a  Ship  [ Sea-Term ]  is  when  the  Gun  is 
encompaffed  with  a  good  Rope,  and  the  Chell-Rope  is  made 
fait  thereto,  in  order  to  keep  the  Boat  from  Twinging  to  and 
again  in  a  Itiff  Gale  of  Wind. 

Swi'fting  of  the  Cap/} an- Ban,  is  the  Straining  a  Rope 
all  round  the  outer  End  of  the  Capltan-Bars,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  and  make  them  bear  all  alike  and  together,  when 
the  Men  heave  or  work  at  them. 

Swi'fting  a  Mafl  [Sea-Term ]  is  a  particular  Manner  of 
eaflng  and  ftrengthening  it,  when  a  Ship  is  either  brought 
a-ground  or  on  a  Careen. 

Swi'ftness  [j/p’yfcneyye,  Sax.]  Velocity. 

Swi'ftness  op  the  Sun  [ Hieroglyph .]  was  reprefented  by 
the  Egyptians  by  a  round  Difcus  in  the  Hand  of  their  God 
Ofyris. 

To  Swig  [yy^m,  Sax.]  to  drink  large  Draughts. 

To  Swill  [ypel£an,  &z.v.]  to  gulp  or  fwallow  down 
greedily  ;  alfo  to  drink  much  or  hard. 

Swill -Bowl,  a  flout  Toper  or  great  Drinker. 

To  Swim  [ypimman,  Sax.  llDFtmtter,  Dan.]  to  pafs  along 
in  or  with,  or  to  float  on  the  Water. 

Swi'mming  in  the  Head,  a  Vertigo  or  Giddinefs. 

Swi'mming- Bladder,  a  Veflcle  of  Air  inclofed  in  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Fifties,  by  means  whereof  they  are  enabled  to  luftain 
themfelves  at  any  Depth  of  Water. 

Swine  [j'p’n.  Sax.]  Flogs,  either  Boars  or  Sows. 

Herd  op  Swine  [ppm-heojvc,  Sax,]  a  Flock  or  Company 
of  Swine. 

Sw i  n  z-Pipe,  a  Bird  of  the  Thrufti  Kind. 

Swine -Herd  [j-p^n-hyjvc:,  &?*.]  a  Feeder  of  Hogs. 

To  Swing  [ppin^an.  Sax.  Itotngcr,  Dan.]  to  move  to 
and  fro,  to  hang,  to  vibrate. 

Swing- Wheel  [in  a  Royal  Pendulum-Clock]  a  Wheel  which 
drives  the  Pendulum ;  the  fame  is  called  a  Crown-Wheel  in  a 
Watch. 

To  Swinge  [of  Spin^an,  Sax.]  to  beat,  bang,  or  whip 
foundly. 

Swi'nging  [of  Spsn^an,  5^.v.]  vibrating  to  and  fro. 

Swi'nging  [of  spin£an.  Sax.]  huge,  exceeding,  great. 

Swi'nish  [of  Spinlic,  of  Spin,  Sizv.]  llovenly ;  alfo 
boorilh  in  Manners. 

To  Swingle,  to  beat  Flax,  &c. 

Swi'ngle -Staff  [Spindle,  &7.v.]  a  Stick  for  beating  of 
Flax,  Hemp,  &c. 

A  Swipe,  a  Machine  for  drawing  up  Water  ;  alfo  another 
for  throwing  Granadoes. 

^Switch,  a  fmall,  taper  Sprout  or  Sprig  of  a  Tree. 

To  Swive  [prob.  of  fctjtoeiwn,  T rat.  to  agitate]  to  co¬ 
pulate  with  a  Woman. 

A  Swi'vel,  a  fort  of  Ring  of  Metal  that  turns  about  any 
Way,  ufed  at  the  Ends  of  the  Handles  of  Whips  and  fe- 
veral  other  Things. 

A  Swol'ing  of  Land,  is  as  much  as  one  Plough  can  till 
in  a  Year,  a  Hide  of  Land ;  or,  fome  fay,  an  uncertain 
Quantity. 

Swoln  [of  ypelfc.in,  Sax.  flDElIen,  Du.]  fwelled. 

To  Swoon  [prob.  of  ajpunian,  ppunnan,  Sax.  or 
fbtnfier,  Dan  ]  to  faint  away,  to  fuiter  a  Deliquium  of  the 
Spirits.  / 

Swo'oning  [of  ajpunian,  S<rv.]  fainting  away,  where¬ 
in  the  Patient  loles  all  ms  Strength  and  Underftanding. 

To  Swoop  [with  Fowlers]  is  to  fly  down  haftily  and  catch 
up  with  the  Talons,  as  Birds  of  Prey  do. 

To  Swop.  See  to  J'wap. 

A  Sword  [jpeop'o,  Sax.  fberD,  Dan  ]  a  Weapon  too 
well  known  to  need  a  Defcription. 

Sword -Bearer  [to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London]  an  OGicer 
who  carries  the  Sword  before  the  Lord-Mayor. 

Swords/’  Bacon  [yp-ajVo>  Sax]  the  Rind  or  Skin  of 
Bacon. 

Sword -Fifb,  a  Sea-Fifh,  fo  called  from  its  having  a  Bone 
4  or  5  Foot  long,  like  the  Blade  of  a  Sw  ord,  with  Teeth  on 
.either  Side  at  the  End  of  the  upper  Jaw  j  and  who  is  at  per¬ 
petual  Enmity  with  the  Whale,  whom  it  often  wounds  to 
Death. 

A  Sword’s -Man  [SpsojVo-OiJan,  Sax.]  a  Fencer. 

Sword -Grafs,  a  Kind  ot  Sedge. 

Sworn  [of  [Spepian,  Sax.]  having  taken  an  Oath. 

Sworn -Brothers,  Soldiers  ot  Fortune  who  were  wont  to 
engage  themfelves,  by  mutual  Oaths,  to  (hare  the  Reward  of 


their  Services. 

Swum  [of  yp unman,  Sd*.]  did  fwim. 

Swung  [of  ypen^an,  Stfar.]  did  fw'ing. 

Syaggros,  a  Kind  of  Date-tree. 

Sybari'tical  [of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  Sybaris, 
a  People  fo  addi&ed  to  Luxury  and  Voluptuoufneis,  that 
they  taught  their  Horfes  to  dance  to  the  Sound  of  a  Pipe  ; 
upon  which,  the  Crotonians,  waging  War  with  them,  brought 
a  great  Number  of  Pipers  with  them  into  the  Field  of  Battle, 
which  fet  their  Horfes  a  dancing,  and  fo  broke  their  Ranks, 
and  were  the  Caufe  of  their  being  utterly  overthrown]  effe¬ 
minate,  wanton,  luxurious. 

Sy,camin  p  [  fycaminus,  fycamorus,  L.  of  ovKOf*o?@~t 

Sy'camorej  o f  n/Kn,  a  Fig,  and  fxoqia, ,  a  Mulberry, 
Gr.]  a  great  Tree  like  a  Fig-tree,  that  may  be  call’d 
the  Mulberry  Fig-tree. 

Sy'coma  $  twnaua.  ?  a  flefhy  Subftance,  Wart,  or  Ulcer, 

Sy'cosis  2,  ovKtooif  y  growing  about  the  Fundament,  fo 
called  from  its  Likenefs  to  a  Fig. 

Sy'chophancy  [of  Gr.]  falfe  Dealing,  falle 

Accufation,  Tale-bearing. 

^Sy'cophant  [fycophanta,  L.  ovu^dvvit,  of  ri  t a 
pxiyeiy,  Gr.  thofe  among  the  Athenians  who  gave  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Exportation  of  Figs,  contrary  to  Law,  were 
called  Sycophants]  a  falfe  Accufcr,  a  Tale-bearer,  a  Pick- 
thank  j  alfo  a  Flatterer. 

To  Sy'cophantize  [ovKjotfictvv^eiy,  Gr.]  to  accufe  or 

Hander  fallely,  to  deal  deceitfully. 

Sy'der,  Wine  of  Apples. 

Sydera'tion,  the  Blaiting  of  Trees  or  Plants  with  an 
Eafterly  Wind,  or  with  exceflive  Heat  and  Drought ;  alfo  a 
being  Planet-ftruck  ;  or  a  Benumming,  when  one  is  depriv’d 
of  the  Ule  of  his  Limbs  and  all  Senfe  by  that  Means,  L. 
of  Gr. 

Sydera'tion  [with  Surgeons]  an  intire  Mortification  of 
any  Part  of  the  Body. 

Sy'derous  [fyderofus,  L.]  Planet-ftruck. 

Sylla'bical  [fyllabicus,  L.  Gr.]  of,  or 

pertaining  to  a  Syllable. 

Sylla'bically  [of  ovkXttfiitux,  Gr.]  by  Syllables. 

Sy'llable  [fyliabus,  L.  of  ovAAajS©-,  Gr.]  an  articu¬ 
late  or  complete  Sound,  made  either  by  one  or  feveral 
Letters,-  F. 

Sylla'eub.  See  Sillabub. 

Sy'llepsis  [<nMAu4<f,  Gr.]  a  Grammatical  Figure, 
where  z  Nominative  Cafes  Angular  of  different  Perfons  are 
joined  to  a  Verb  plural ;  as.  Thou  and  he,  ye  are  in  Safety. 

Sy'llogism  [avkkoysfffiuf,  Gr.]  a  Logical  Argument, 
confifting  of  three  Propofitions,  call’d  the  Major,  Minor , 
and  ConJ'equence,  wherein,  fome  Things  being  fuppofed  or 
taken  for  granted,  a  Conclufion  is  drawn  different  from  the 
Things  fuppofed. 

Categorical  Sy'llogism,  is  fuch  in  which  both  the  Pro¬ 
pofitions  are  pofitive,  as,  Every  Man  is  an  Animal,  &c. 

Hypothetical  Sy'llogism,  is  when  one  or  both  the  Syllo- 
gifms  are  Hypothetical,  as,  If  the  Sun  Jhines,  it  is  Day,  See. 

Conditional  Sy'llocisms  [among  Rhet.]  do  not  all  confifl 
of  Propofitions  that  are  conjunctive  or  compounded ;  but 
are  thofe  whole  Major  is  fo  compounded,  that  it  includes  all 
the  Conclufion.  They  are  reducible  to  three  Kinds,  Con¬ 
junctive,  Disjunctive,  and  Copulative. 

Conjunctive  Sy'llocisms  [in  Logick]  are  thofe  the  Major 
of  which  is  a  conditional  Propofition,  containing  all  the  Con¬ 
clufion,  as. 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  loved. 

There  is  a  God  ; 

Therefore  he  muft  be  loved. 

Copulative  Syllogisms,  are  fuch,  in  which  a  negative 
Propofition  is  taken.  Part  of  which  is  afterwards  laid  down 
as  a  Truth  to  take  off  the  other  Part ;  as,  A  Man  cannot  be 
at  the  fame  Time  a  Servant  of  God,  and  a  Worjbipper  of 
Money  ; 

A  Mifer  is  a  Wor flipper  of  Money  ; 

Therefore  a  Mifer  is  no  Servant  of  God. 

Disjunctive  Syllogisms,  are  fuch,  the  firfl:  Propofition 
of  which  is  disjunctive  ;  that  is,  whofe  Parts  are  joined  by 
or  s  as, 

Thofe  who  kill d  Ctelar  arc  Parricides,  cr 

Defenders  of  Liberty. 

Now  they  are  not  Parricides ; 

Iherefore  they  are  Defenders  of  Liberty. 

Syllogi'stical  [JyllogiJlicus,  L.  of  ovKkoysirtis,  Gr.] 
of,  or  pertaining  to  Syllogifms  or  fvllogiftical  Dilputations. 

Syllogi'stically  by  Way  of  Syllogifm. 

Sylphs,  a  Kind  of  Fairy  Nymphs,  L. 

SrtvA 


Sylva  [in  Poetry ]  a  poetical  Piece,  compofed,  as  it  were, 
at  a  Start,  in  a  Kind  of  Rapture  and  Tranfport,  without 
much  Thought  or  Meditation. 

Sylva  caedua  [oldStat.]  a  Wood  under  20  Years  Growth, 
an  Under-wood. 

SyLvan  ?  [  fylvaticus,  F.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Woods 

Sylva'tick  5  and  Fordls. 

Sylva'rum  [in  Botan.  Writ.\  of  the  Woods,  L. 

SvLVA'ricus.a,  um[in Botan.  Writ.']  that  grows  inWoods. 

Sylve'stris,  e  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  which  grows  wild. 

Sylvi'colist  [ fylvicola ,  L]  a  Dweller  in  a  Wood. 

Symbol  [ fymbolum ,  L.  ot  <n,'f/|SoAor,  Gr.]  a  Badge, 
Sign,  Type,  Mark,  Emblem,  or  Reprefentation  of  fome 
moral  Thing  by  the  Images  or  Properties  of  natural  Things; 
a  myltical  Sentence,  a  Motto  or  Device,  as  a  Lion  is  a  Sym¬ 
bol  of  Courage,  and  2  Hands  joined  or  clafped  together  is  a 
Symbol  of  Union  or  Fidelity. 

Sy'mbol  [in  Theology]  the  Apoftles  Creed  or  the  Sum  of 
Chriftian  Belief. 

Sy'mbols  [in  Algebra]  are  Letters,  Charaflers,  Signs,  or 
Marks,  by  which  any  Quantity  is  reprelented,  or  which  de¬ 
note  Addition,  Subftradlion,  or  Multiplication. 

Sy'mbols  [with  Medallifls]  certain  Marks  or  Attributes 
peculiar  to  certain  Perfons  or  Deities,  as  a  Thunder-bolt 
with  the  Head  of  an  Emperor  is  a  Symbol  of  fovereign 
Authority  and  Power  equal  to  the  Gods,  the  Trident  is  the 
Symbol  of  Neptune,  and  a  Peacock  of  Juno. 

Symbolical  [ fytnbolicus ,  L.  ovft^oXituK,  of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  Nature  of  a  Symbol,  myltical. 

Symbo'lically  [of  fymbolicus,  of  Gr.] 

emblematically,  by  Symbols,  Emblems,  Motto’s,  and  De¬ 
vices,  fsY- 

Sy'mbolism  7  \\nAr.at.]  is  a  Term  ufed  either  in  Relation 

Sy'mbole  5  to  the  Fitnefs  of  the  Parts  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  or  to  the  Confent  between  them,  by  the  Intermedia¬ 
tion  of  the  Nerves. 

To  Sy'mbol ize,  to  fignify  or  intimate  fome  fecret  or  hid¬ 
den  Thing  by  certain  outward  Signs  ;  as  the  Ear  fymboliz.es 
Hearing,  the  Eye  Watchfulnefs . 

To  Sy'mbolize  with  [  Jymbolizer,  F.]  to  agree  in  a  Thing 
with,  to  partake  of  each  other’s  Qualities,  as  Air  and  Fire 
are  fymbolizing  Elements. 

Symbolo'graphy  [of  ffv^ohov  and  ygf.$at Gr.  to  write] 
a  Defcription  or  Treatife  of  Symbols. 

Sy'mmachy  [dt/^f/ct^*,  Gr.]  Aid  or  Afliftance  in  War. 

Sy'mmetral  [  jymmetrut ,  L.  of  Gr.]  com- 

menlurable. 

Sy'mmetry  [  fymmetria,  L.  of  of  avv, 

with,  and  (mt&v,  Gr.  Meaiure]  a  due  Proportion  or  the 
Relation  of  Equality  in  the  Height,  Length,  and  Breadth 
of  the  Parts  neceflary  to  compofe  a  beautiful  Whole,  or  an 
Uniformity  of  the  Parts  in  refpeft  to  the  Whole. 

Sy'mmetry  [in  Medicine]  a  good  Temper  of  Body. 

Sympathe'tical  7  \_  fympatheticus,  L.  ot  cvv  with,  and 

Sympathe'tick  5  OTtfl®-,  Gr.  Paflion]  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  partaking  of  Sympathy. 

Sympathe'tical  Inks ,  certain  Inks  that  are  as  well  fur- 
prizing  as  curious  and  diverting,  in  that  they  may  be  made 
to  appear  or  dilappear  very  luddenly,  by  the  Application  ot 
fomething  to  the  Paper  that  feems  to  operate  upon  the  Inks 
by  Sympathy. 

Sympathe'ticalness,  a  fympathizing  Quality,  or  the 
Nature  of  Sympathy. 

Sympathe'tick  Powder,  a  certain  Powder  made  of  Ro¬ 
man  or  green  Vitriol,  either  chymically  prepared,  or  elfe  only 
opened  by  the  Piercing  ot  the  Sun-beams  into  it,  and  calcin¬ 
ing  it ;  which,  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  others,  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  having  the  great  Virtue  of  curing  Wounds,  by 
only  fpreading  it  on  the  Cloth,  &c.  that  firft  received  the 
Blood  of  the  Wound  ;  fo  that  tho’  the  Cloth  be  kept  many 
Miles  diftant  from  the  Perfon  wounded,  yet  the  Perfon  ihall 
be  healed. 

To  Sy'mpathize  [<t Gr.]  to  agree  or  be  affefted 
with,  to  have  a  mutual  Aftedlion  or  Fellow-feeling.^ 

Sympathy  [  fympathia ,  L.  fympatbie,  F.  <w[/.nu'd"ct,  of 
thv  with,  and  •nd$@->  Suffering,  is c.  Gr.]  an  Agreeable- 
nefs  of  natural  Qualities,  Affcftions,  Inclinations,  Humours, 
Temperature,  &c.  which  make  2  Perfons  pleafed  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  each  other,  a  Fellow-feeling,  Compaflion. 

Sy'mpathy  [with  Pbyftcians]  is  a  Difpofition  ol  one 
Part  of  the  Body  caufed  by  the  Difcafe  of  another. 

Sympe'psis  Gr.]  a  Concoftion  or  Ripening 

of  fuch  Tumours  as  are  growing  to  an  Inflammation. 

Symphoni'aca  [with  Botan  ]  the  Herb  Hen-bane. 

Sy mpho'nious,  pertaining  to  Symphony,  mufical,  Milton. 

Sy'mphony  [ lymphoma,  L.  01  p*.f  •evict,  of  ny.$wvic*, 


Gr.  to  agree  in  one  Sound]  a  Confonance  or  Concert  of  fe- 
veral  Sounds  agreeable  to  the  Ear,  whether  they  be  vocal,  or 
inftrument.il,  or  both,  alio  called  Harmony. 

Sy'mphysis  [in  Surgery]  is  one  of  the  Manners  of  arti¬ 
culating  or  jointing  of  Bones,  or  a  natural  Union  whereby 
2  feparate  Bones  are  render’d  contiguous  and  become  one,  fo 
that  neither  has  any  proper  or  diftinft  Motion. 

Symphy'sis  [with  a  Medium]  is  of  3  Kinds  called,  Syneu- 
rofis,  Syfarchojis,  and  Synchondrofis ;  which  fee. 

Symphy'sis  [without  a  Medium]  is  where  2  Bones  unite 
and  grow  together  of  themfelvcs,  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  third  Thing,  as  a  Cartilage,  Griftle,  &e. 

Sy'mphyton  [ffilftpvTov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Wall-wort  or 
Comfrey. 

Symplo'ce  [oi/fATrho) ct),  Gr.]  a  Rhetorical  Figure,  when 
feveral  Sentences  or  Claules  have  the  fame  Beginning  and 
Ending. 

Sympo'siac  [of  gvv.7toeicv,  Gr.  a  Banquet]  an  Entertain¬ 
ment  or  Converlation  of  Philofophers  at  a  Banquet. 

Sy  mptom  [twfxonzefjut,  of  ov[/.7ntrm,  Gr.  to  happen] 
an  Accident  or  Efiedt  accompanying  a  Difeafe;  as  the  Head- 
Ach  comes  with  an  Ague ;  a  Pricking  in  the  Side  with  a 
Pleurify,  &c.  alfo  a  Sign  or  Token. 

Sy'mptom  [in  Phyjick]  every  preternatural  Thing  arifing 
from  a  Difeafe,  as  its  Caufe,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  that  it 
may  be  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Difeafe  itfelf,  and  from  its  next 
Caufe,  Boorhave. 

Symptom a'tic al  [ fymptomaticut ,  L.  ov(/.7nw[jM7ijtc(, 
Gr.]  of  pertaining,  to,  attended  with,  or  caufed  by  fome 
Symptom. 

Symptomatical  [in  Phyfick]  a  Term  frequently  ufed 
to  denote  the  Difference  between  the  primary  and  fecondary 
Caufes  in  Difeafes. 

Symptoma't icalness,  the  being  attended  with  Symp¬ 
toms. 

Syna'cticks  [ovvcut/)&>  Gr.]  Medicines  which  contract 
any  Part. 

Synae'resis  [ffvvittftOJf,  Gr.]  a  Grammatical  Figure, 
being  a  Clapping  together  two  Vowels  into  one,  as  alvaria 
for  alvearia. 

Synaco'gical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Synagogue. 

Sy'nagocue  [ fynagoga ,  L.  of  ovvayoyti,  of  awdyttv, 
Gr.  to  gather  together]  a  Congregation  or  particular  religi¬ 
ous  Affembly  of  the  Jews  to  perform  the  Offices  of  their 
Religion  ;  alfo  the  Place  where  they  affemble. 

Synaloe'pha  [avvn\oi(pri,Gr.]  a  Contraftion  or  Shorten¬ 
ing  of  a  Syllable  in  a  Latin  Verfe  ;  or  the  Joining  together 
of  2  Vowels  in  the  Scanning  of  a  Latin  Verfe  ;  or  the  Cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ending  Vowel  of  a  Word,  when  the  next  begins 
with  a  Vowel  as,  ill'  ego. 

Synaloe'pha  [avvothoifli,  Gr.]  a  Gluing  or  Mingling 

together. 

Syna'nche  [ovvelyyp,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Squinanfy, 
wherein  the  internal  Mufcles  of  the  Fauces  or  Pharynx  are 
attacked,  which  quite  flops  the  Breath. 

Syn a'rthrosis  [avvag&faoify  Gr.]  a  clofe  Jointing  of 
Bones  that  are  void  of  any  ienfible  Motion,  as  in  the  Skull, 
Teeth,  &c.  L.  ^ 

Syna'throesmus  [avvaS-foiatitif,  Gr.]  a  Figure  in 
Rhetorick,  when  feveral  Matters  of  a  different  Nature  are 
heaped  up  together. 

Synau'lia  [in  antient  Mujtck]  a  Conteft  of  Pipes,  per¬ 
forming  alternately  without  Singing. 

Syna'xis  [avvat'/f,  Gr.]  a  Gathering  together,  a  Con¬ 
gregation,  an  Affembly  ;  alfo  the  Holy  Communion,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Synca'mpe  [of  avv,  and  typom,  Gr.]  a  Bending  or 
Bowing. 

Synca'mpe  [with  Anat.]  the  Flexure  or  Bent  of  the 
Arm,  where  the  lower  Part  of  it  is  joined  to  the  upper,  L. 
of  Gr. 

Syncatego'rema  [avy^TJi^pftl/M,  Gr.]  with  Logicians, 
is  ufed  for  a  Word  that  iignifies  little  or  nothing  ot  itfelf, 
yet  when  joined  with  others  adds  Force  to  them,  as  all,  none , 
Jbme,  certain,  &c.  < 

Syncategorema'tical  [avyKct7ny>^t\tM.7HtB<,  Gr  ]  ot, 
or  pertaining  to  fuch  a  Term;  that  has  no  prcdicamental  or 
Self-Signification. 

Syncategorema'tically  ,  after  the  Manner  of  a  Synca- 
tegorema,  or  fignifying  together  with. 

Syncho'ndrosis  [of  otjv  with,  and  Gr.J  that 

Part  of  the  Bones  where  their  Extremities  are  joined  to  one 
another,  by  means  of  an  intervening  Cartilage. 

Syncho'resis  [cvyyfi(wn(,  Gr.]  a  Granting  or  Allow¬ 
ing]  with  Rhetoricians  is  a  Figure,  wherein  an  Argument  u 

fcoffingly 


fcoffingly  yielded  into,  and  then  marred  by  a  Retortion  up¬ 
on  the  Objeftor.  , 

Sy,NCHRiSJ4~{OT/^%e<0'ft«tjGr.]  a  Kind  of  liquid  or  fpread- 

ing  Ointment. 

Sy^chro'nical  [of  <ruvx&v©-,  Gr.]  being  or  done  to¬ 
gether  at  the  fame  Time  ;  contemporary,  of  the  fame  Time 

or  Standing*  .  . 

Synchronism  [ffvyyjynfffjusc »  Gr.]  a  Happening  of 
Things,  or  remarkable  Tranfaflions  or  Paflages  at  one  and 
the  fame  Time. 

Sy'nchysis  [avyyjfftc,  Gr.]  Confufion,  a  confufed  Min¬ 
gling  together,  Dilordcr. 

Sy'nchysis  [in  Grammar ]  a  confufed  and  diforderly 
Placing  of  Words  in  a  Sentence. 

Sy'nchysis  [with  Oeulifls]  a  preternatural  Confufion  of 
the  Blood  or  Humours  of  the  Eyes. 

Sy'nchysis  [in  Rhetoric /£]  a  Fault  in  Speech  when  the 
Order  of  Things  is  difturbed. 

Syncopa'lis  febris  [with  Phyficians]  the  Swoon ing- 
Fever  j  a  Fever  in  which  the  Patient  often  fwoons  or  faints 
away. 

To  Sy'ncopate  [fyncopare,  L.  of  ffvvxjoorm,  Gr.]  to  cut 
off,  take  away,  or  fhorten. 

SYNcbPA'TioN  [in  Mufick ]  a  Term  ufed  when  the  Note  of 
one  Part  ends  or  breaks  off  upon  the  Middle  of  the  Note  of 
another  Part. 

Sy'ncope  [ffuvnoom,  Gr.]  a  Cutting  off,  a  Grammatical 
Figure  whereby  one  or  more  Letters  are  taken  out  of  a 
Word,  as,  amarunt  for  amaverunt. 

Sy'ncope  [in  Mujick"]  is  the  Driving  a  Note,  as  when  an 
odd  Crotchet  comes  before  2  or  3  Minima  or  an  odd  Quaver 
between  2,  3,  or  more  Crotchets. 

Sy'ncofe  [in  Phyfick ]  a  deep  and  fudden  Swooning, 
wherein  the  Patient  continues  without  any  lenfible  Heat, 
Motion,  Senfe,  or  Refpiration,  by  a  hafty  Decay  of  all  the 
natural  Faculties  and  Strength. 

Syncri'tica  [ffvnexTiw.,  Gr.]  relaxing,  loofening,  or 
opening  Medicines. 

Synde'smus  [ffwAfjwVi  Gr.]  a  Joining  together,  a  Band 
or  Tie,  L. 

Synde'smus  [with  Anat .]  a  Ligament  for  the  Clofing  to¬ 
gether  of  Bones,  and  other  Parts. 

Synde'smus  [with  Grammarians ]  aPart  of  Speech  other- 
wife  called  a  Conjunction. 

Sy'ndick  [of  ovvJim,  Gr.]  a  Perfon  or  Magiftrate  ap¬ 
pointed  to  aft  for  any  Corporation  or  Community. 

Sy'ndick  [in  Switzerland,  &c.]  a  Magiftrate  much  the 
fame  as  an  Alderman  in  England. 

Sy'ndicate  ?  the  Place,  Office,  or  Dignity  of  a  Syn- 
Sy'ndickship5  dick. 

Sy'ndrome  [avrJ'yfMi,  Gr.]  a  Concourfe,  a  Running 
or  Meeting  together  of  many  Perfons  into  the  fame  Place. 

Sy'ndrome  [in  Medicine]  the  Concurrence  or  Appearing 
together  of  feveral  Symptoms  in  the  fame  Difeafe. 

Syne'chdoche  [ffvvvtJbKn  of  avviKdip^pi.At,  Gr.  to  re¬ 
ceive  together  with]  is  when  the  Whole  is  put  for  the  Part, 
as  when  it  is  faid,  The  Plague  is  in  Egypt,  when  it  is  only  in 
Alexandria:  Or  when  aPart  is  put  for  the  Whole,  as  when  it  is 
faid,  The  Sickne/s  is  in  London,  when  it  is  all  over  England. 
To  this  Figure  it  alfo  belongs,  when  we  take  a  Liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  a  certain  Number  for  an  uncertain,  as  when  we 
fay  there  are  1000  Holes  in  a  Thing,  when  there  are  many. 

Syne'chdoche  [in  Gram.]  a  Figure  when  an  Ablative 
Cafe  of  the  Part  or  the  AdjunCt  is  changed  into  an  Accufa- 
tive  ;  as,  Deipbobum  vidi  lacerum  crudeliter  ora  Virg. 

Syne'chdoche  [in  Rhetorick]  a  Figure  wherein  the  Name 
of  a  Part  is  put  for  the  Whole,  as  England  for  Europe ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Name  of  the  Whole  for  a  Part,  as  Europe 
for  England. 

Syne'chdoche  [with  Logicians]  is  when  the  Genus  is  put 
for  the  Species,  i.  e.  the  Matter  of  which  a  Thing  i«  made 
for  the  Thing  itfclf,  as  Iron  for  a  Sword ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
a  Sword  for  Iron. 

Synechfho'nesis  ?  [  ffvny,<pdviw<,  Gr.  ]  a  Figure  in 

Sy'mphone'sis  5  Grammar,  being  a  Collilion  or  Clap¬ 
ping  together  of  Vowels,  when  2  Syllables  are  pronounced 
as  one ;  as  Sen  lento  fuerint  alvearia  vimina  text  a,  where  the 
c  a  in  alvearia  are  contracted  into  one  Vowel  or  Syllable. 

Sy'nedreno'nta  [of  ffvyi<P$ivii),Gr.]  thecommon  Symp¬ 
toms  in  a  Difeafe,  which  do  neither  take  their  Rife  from  the 
Nature  of  it,  nor  do  neceflarily  accompany  it ;  jet  fignify 
the  Greatnefs,  Continuation,  &e.  of  it. 

Sy'ncrafha  [auyy£$ rp»,  Gr.]  a  Deed  or  Writing  under 
the  Hand  and  Seal  of  both  Parties. 

Syngu'ltus  [in  Medicine]  the  Hiccough,  which  is  a  de¬ 
praved,  convulfive  Motion  of  the  Stomach,  by  which  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  expel  fomething  that  is  hurtful  or  ofFenfivc. 


Synime'nsis  [of  crvvl»(C4,  Gr.]  the  Uniting  of  Bofte. 
together  by  a  Membrane,  as  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput  with 
thofe  of  the  Os  front  is  in  Infants. 

Syneu'rosis  [avnv&ns,  Gr.]  an  Articulation  of  Bones 
by  a  Ligament. 

Syno'cha  ?  [<rt of  ffuvoyga,  to  fupport  or  hold 

Syno'chus  f  up,  or  <ruyi%o,  Gr.  to  continue]  ihe  for¬ 
mer  is  ufed  by  fome  for  an  intermitting  Fever,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  a  Continued  one. 

Sy'nod  [fynodus,  L.  ffu'voJ'Qm,  Gr.]  a  Council,  Meeting, 
or  Aflembly  of  Ecclefiafticks,  to  confult  about  Matters  of 
Religion  and  Church-Affairs. 

A  Diocejan  Sy'nod,  is  one  where  none  but  the  Ecclefi¬ 
afticks  of  one  Diocefs  meet. 

A  General  Sy'nod,  is  an  Aflembly  where  Bifhops,  Priefts, 
&C.  of  all  Nations  meet. 

A  National  Sy'nod,  is  one  where  the  Bifhops  and  Clergy 
of  one  Nation  only  meet. 

A  Proviticial  Sy'nod,  is  one  where  the  Ecclefiafticks  of 
one  Province  only  meet. 

Sy'nod  [with  AJlron.]  a  Conjunction  or  Concourfe  of 
two  Stars  or  Planets  in  the  fame  optical  Place  of  the 
Heavens. 

Syno'dal  ?  [ffvvoftyjf,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a 

Syno'dical  5  Synod. 

Syno'dal  Injlrument,  a  folemn  Oath  taken  by  a  Synodal 
Witnefs. 

Syno'dal  Witnejfes  [with  Erclefajlicks]  were  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Deans,  fo  termed  from  their  giving  Information  of 
and  attefting  the  Diforders  both  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in  anE- 
pifcopal  Synod  ;  thisAuthority  is  now  devolved  upon  Church- 
Wardens. 

Sy'nodals,  the  Pecuniary  Rents  paid  to  the  Bifhop,  at  the 
Time  of  the  Annual  Synod,  by  every  Parifh-Prieft. 

Provincial  Sy'nodals,  the  Canons  or  Conftitutions  of  a 
Provincial  Synod. 

Syno'dical  [<rui'0c/}»>V,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Courfe  of  the  Moon,  AJlron. 

Syno'dical  C  ,,  ,  7  [with  AJlron.]  is  the  Period  or 

Syno'dick  £  int:>  3  Interval  of  Time,  wherein  the 
Moon  departing  from  the  Sun,  at  a  Synod  or  Conjunction,  re¬ 
turns  to  him  again. 

Syno'dical  Revolution,  [with  AJlron.]  is  that  Motion  by 
which  the  whole  Body  is  carried  round  with  the  Earth  along 
with  the  Sun. 

Syno'dically  [of  fynodicus,  L.  of  ffvv*Shu>i,  Gr,]  by  a 
Synod,  or  according  to  the  Appointment  of  a  Synod. 

Syno'dus  [with  AJlrol.]  a  Conjunction  of  2  or  more 
Planets,  or  their  Meeting  by  Beams  in  other  AfpeCts. 

Synoe'ceosis  [ovvoik&uoic,  Gr.]  a  Rhetorical  Figure, 
whereby  contrary  Qualities  aro7  united  and  attributed  to  the 
fame  Perfon  or  Thing. 

Synoesi'a,  a  Feftival  celebrated  at  Athens,  in  Commemo¬ 
ration  of  Tbefeus's  having  united  the  petty  Communities  of 

Afsa. 

Syno'nyma  [tfvvwvvy.*,  Gr.]  Words  of  one  and  the 
fame  Signification. 

Syno'nymal  7  [ fynonymus ,  L.  <ri ivdvvpiof,  Gr.  ]  of, 

Syno'nymous  5  or  pertaining  to  the  fame  Name  or  Signi¬ 
fication,  or  that  has  the  fame  Import  or  Signification  with 
another. 

Syno'nymous  ness  [of  fynonymus,  L.  of 
Gr.]  the  having  divers  Words  of  the  fame  Signification. 

Syno'nymy  [ Jynonymia ,  L.  of  avvavv[/.i et,  of  nv  with, 
and  ovopLOL,  Gr.]  is  a  Figure  in ‘Rhetorick,  whereby  we  ex- 
prefs  the  fame  Thing  by  feveral  Words  that  have  the  fame 
Signification ;  fo  Cicero,  concerning  Cataline,  fays,  Abiit , 
evafit,  erupit :  He's  gone,  he's  fled,  he's  efcaped ;  this  is  when 
a  Perfon’s  Mouth  is  not  fufficient  for  his  Heart,  and,  in  that 
Cafe,  he  ufes  all  the  Words  he  can  think  of  to  exprefs  his 
Thoughts. 

Syno'fsis  [ffoWjif,  Gr.]  a  fhort  View  or  Epitome,  an 
AbftraCt  or  Abridgment. 

Syno'via  [in  Anat.]  the  glewy  Matter  between  the  Joints. 

Sy'no'via  [in  Medicine]  the  nutritious  Juice  proper  to 
each  Part. 

Synta'ctically  [of  fyntaxis,  L.  of  ffCvret^tt,  Gr.] 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax. 

Sy'ntacma  Gr.]  a  Difpofing  or  Placing 

Things  in  an  orderly  Manner ;  alfo  a  Treadle  or  large  Oil  - 
courfe  upon  a  Subjeft. 

Sy'ntasis  [ffvvTcteii,  Gr.]  a  preternatural  Diftention  of 
the  Parts. 

Sy'ntax  [fyntaxis,  L.  ffiivret^K,  Gr.]  Order,  the  Con- 
ftruftion  or  Connection  of  the  Words  ol  a  Language  into 
Sentences  and  Phrafes. 

Syn- 


jTfriTir*  f-°f  a  Kind  of  Loofenefs, 

a  Kind  or  Colliquationof  theSoli<}$  of  a  Body  proceeding  from 
the  Melting  away  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Body,  by  a  vehe¬ 
ment  hot  Diflemper  of  the  folidPart*.  fuch  as  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels;  it  is  a  violent  burning 
Fever,  either  heftick  or  peftilential ;  in  which  is  voided  by 
Stool  a  Matter,  as  it  were,  mixed  with  Oil  and  Greafe. 

Synte'nosis  [of  fuvTHVUy  Gr.]  the  Union  of  two 
Bones  which  is  joined  by  a  Tendon,  as  the  Knee-pan  to  the 
Thigh-bone  and  Tibia.  P 

Synte'resis  [<Tvvnf^jt(,  Gr.]  Remorfe,  Prick,  or  Sting 
of  Confcience. 

Syntere'tica  [of  auvnpia,  Gr.]  that  Part  of  Phyfick 
that  gives  Rules  for  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  L. 

Sy  ntexis  Gr.]  a  great  or  deep  Confump- 

tion,  a  lingering  Sicknefs. 

Sy'nthesis  [trvrQiTjf,  Gr.]  a  Joining  together. 

Sy'nthesis  [in  Gram.]  a  Figure  by  which  a  Noun  Col¬ 
lective  fingular  is  joined  to  a  Verb  or  Participle  plural,  and 
of  a  different  Gender. 

Sy'nthesis  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Compofition  or  Putting 
of  feveral  Things  together,  as  the  making  a  compound  Me¬ 
dicine  of  feveral  fnnple  Ingredients. 

Sy'nthesis  [  vith  Logicians]  is  the  Method  of  convincing 
others  of  a  Truth  already  found  out. 

Sy'nthesis  [with  Surgeons]  an  Operation  by  which  feve¬ 
ral  divided  Parts  are  united. 

Synthetical  [<tw^itikoS,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
Synthefis. 

Synthe'tick  Method  [with  Mathemat.]  is  a  Method  of 
purfuing  the  Truth  by  Reafons  drawn  from  Principles  before 
ellablifhed  or  afTumed,  and  Propofitions  formerly  proved, 
thus  proceeding  by  a  regular  Chain  till  they  come  to  the 
Conclufion,  as  it  is  done  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  the 
Demonftrations  of  the  Antients  ;  this  is  called  Synthefis  or 
Compofition,  and  is  oppofed  to  the  analytical  Method,  called 
Refolution. 

Synulo'ticks  [rnedieamenta  fymlotica,  L.]  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  bring  Wounds  or  Sores  to  an  Efcar. 

Synu'siasts,  a  SeCt  of  Hereticks,  who  maintained  that 
there  was  but  one  ftngle  Nature,  and  one  Angle  Subftance,  in 
Jefus  Chrifi. 

Sy'thims  [of  ffCv  with,  and  <pt\tot,  Gr.  love]  the  Vene¬ 
real  Difeafe. 

Sy'phon.  See  Siphon. 

To  Sy'ringe  \_firinguer,  F.]  to  fquirt  Liquors  into  fome 
Parts  of  the  Body,  as  into  the  Ears,  Sores,  &c. 

A  Sy'ringe  [with  Confectioners]  an  Inftrument  ufed  in 
making  March-pains,  &c. 

^Sy'ringe  [fyrinx,  L.  ffvesy%,Gr.]  an  Inftrument  ufed 
to  fquirt  or  injeCt  Liquors  into  the  Fundament,  Ears,  £jV. 

Syringo'tomata  [of  ffveay!'  and  Gr.  a  Cut¬ 

ting]  Surgeons  Knives  for  opening  Fiftula’s,  tfic. 

Syringo'tomi  a  [of  g-veayZ  and  jiyovay  Gr.  to  cut]  the 
Cutting  of  a  Fiftula. 

Syri'tes  [aves7H(,  Gr.]  a  Stone  found  in  the  Bladder  of 
a  Wolf. 

Syro'nes  [  in  Phyfick  ]  Wheals  ;  alfo  Worms  ;  a 
fort  of  Worms  that  breed  in  the  Skin. 

Sy'rtes  [j-JfT Hi  of  7-b  ffvfav,  Gr.]  two  dangerous 
Gulphs  in  the  fartheft  Part  of  Africa,  full  of  Quick -finds, 
called  the  greater  and  Jeffer  Syrtes  ;  whence  any  Quick-fands 
or  Shelves  in  the  Water,  made  by  the  Drift  of  Sands,  are  cal¬ 
led  Syrtes. 

Sy'rup  [  fyrupus,  L.  ,  Gr.]  a  Compofition  of  a 

thick  Confidence,  made  of  the  Juice  of  Herbs,  Flowers,  or 
Fruits,  boiled  up  with  Sugar. 

Syssa'rkosis  [ffvamfKaaif,  Gr.]  a  particular  Species  of 
the  Genus  of  Articulation,  being  a  Connection  of  Bones  by 
the  Means  of  Flelh. 

Sy'stem  \_fyftema,  L.  of  vCsviy.d,  of  evviwya,  Gr.  to  put 
or  conned  together]  in  the  general  is  a  regular  or  orderly 
Collection  or  Compofition  of  many  Things  together,  or  it 
is  an  Aflemblage  or  Chain  of  Principles,  the  feveral  Parts 
whereof  are  bound  together,  or  follow  and  depend  on  each 
other.’ 

System  of  the  World  [with  Afiron.]  an  Hypothefis  or 
Suppofition  of  a  certain  Order  and  Arrangement  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  the  Univerfe ;  whereby  they  explain  all  the 
Phenomena  or  Appearances  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  their 
Motions,  Changes,  ts'e.  the  molt  celebrated  are  the  Coper- 
nican,  the  Ptolemaick,  and  Tychonick. 

The  System  of  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Nobleman  of  Denmark 
[with  Afiron.]  in  moft  RefpeCts  coincides  with  the  Copernican 
Syftem,  in  this,  that  fuppofing  the  Earth  to  be  fixed,  its  Or¬ 
bit  is  omitted,  and  in  the  Stead  thereof  the  Sun’s  Orbit  is 


drawn  round  the  Earth,  and  made  to  interfeCl  the  Orbit  of 
Mars ;  that  Mars  may  be  nearer  the  Earth  than  the  Sun. 

Solar  System  [according  to  the  new  Afiron ,]  is  the  joint 
Union  or  orderly  Difpofition  of  all  the  Planets,  which  move 
round  the  Sun  as  their  Center  in  determined  Orbits,  never 
going  farther  from  it  than  their  proper  and  ufual  Bounds. 

Sv  s  i  em  [in  Mifick]  a  compound  Interval,  or  an  Interval 
compofed  of  feveral  leifer,  fuch  as  is  the  O Slave,  Sc:,  or  it  is 
an  Extent  of  a  certain  Number  of  Chords,  having  its  Bounds 
towards  the  Grave  and  Acute ;  which  has  been  differently 
determined  by  the  different  Progrefs  made  in  MuficJc.  and 
according  to  the  dillcrent  Diviuons  of  the  Monochord. 

Systems/"  Mifick,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  Treadle  of 
Mufick.  or  a  Book  which  treats  of  Mufick  in  all  its  feveral 
Parts,  both  practical  and  mathematical. 

System  of  Philofopby,  is  alio  a  regular  Colleflion  of  the 
Principles  and  Parts  of  that  Science,  into  one  Body,  and  a  Treat- 
ing  them  dogmatically  or  in  a  fcholaftick  Way,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  the  Way  of  Efiay,  in  which  the  Writer  deli¬ 
vers  himlelf  more  freely,  loofely,  and  modeftly. 

System  [in  Poetry]  is  a  certain  Hypothefis  from  which 
the  Poet  is  never  to  recede ;  as,  for  Example,  when  he  has 
made  his  Choice  either  in  Chriftianity  or  the  Fables  of  the 
Heathens,  he  muft  always  diftinguifh  between  the  2,  and 
never  mix  fuch  different  Ideas  in  the  lame  Poem. 

Systematical  [ fyfiematicus,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  reduced  to  a  Syftem. 

Concinnous  Systems  [in  Mufick]  are  thofe  which  confift  of 
fuch  Parts  as  are  fit  for  Mufick,  and  thofe  Parts  placed  in  fuch 
an  Order  between  the  Extremes,  as  that  the  Succeflion  of 
Sounds  from  one  Extreme  to  the  other  may  have  a  good 
Effefl. 

Inconcinnous  Systems  [in  Mufick]  are  thofe  where  the 
Ample  Intervals  are  inconcinnous  or  badly  dilpofed  betwixt 
the  Extremes. 

Sy'stoie  [<ri Gr.]  a  Contraction,  Drawing, 
Straitening,  or  Preiiing  together. 

Systole  [with  Gram.]  a  Figure  of  Profpdia ,  whereby  a 
long  Syllable  is  made  fhort,  as  Tulerunt  faflidia  menfes,  Virg. 

Systole  [with  Anat.]  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart  and 
Arteries  of  an  Animal,  whereby  the  Blood  is  forcibly  driven 
into  the  great  Artery,  as  the  Dilatation  of  thofe  Parts  is 
called  the  Diafiole. 

Sy'style  [arJsnXn,  Gr.]  in  Architecture,  a  Building, 
whereof  the  Pillars  ftand  thick,  the  Diftance  between  them 
being  no  more  than  2  Diameters  of  the  Column. 

Syxhe'ndemen  [S/xhentoemen,  Sax.]  Men  worth  600 
Shillings in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons,  all  Men  in  Britain 
were  ranked  into  3  Clafles,  the  low  eft,  the  middle,  and  the 
higheft,  and  were  valued  according  to  their  Clafs,  that,  if 
any  Injury  were  done,  Satisfaction  might  be  made,  according 
to  the  Value  or  Worth  of  the  Perfon  it  was  done  to.  The 
loweft  were  called  Twyhindemen,  i.  c.  valued  at  200  Shillings, 
the  middlemoft  Syxhindemen,  i.  e.  valued  at  600  Shillings, 
and  the  higheft  Tzvelfb indemen,  i.  e.  valued  at  1 200  Shillings. 

Syzeu'gmenon  [in  Mufick]  the  Note  called  B.  fa  hi  mi. 

Syzy'gia  [erv^vfix,  Gr.]  a  Joining,  Yoking,  or 
Coupling  together. 

Syzy'gia  [in  Gram.]  the  Coupling  or  Clapping  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Feet  together  in  Verfe,  either  Greek  or  Latin. 

Syzy'gia  [with  Anat.]  thofe  Pairs  of  Nerves  which 
convey  Senfe  from  the  Brain  to  the  reft  of  the  Body. 

Sysy'cia  [with  Afirol.]  the  Intercourfe  of  the  Planets 
one  with  another,  or  the  Intermixing  of  their  Beams,  either 
by  bodily  Conjunction  or  other  AfpeCts. 

Syzy'gia  [with  Afiron.]  is  the  fame  as  the  Conjunction 
of  any  2  Planets  or  Stars ;  or  when  they  are  both  fuppos’d  to  be 
in  the  fame  Point  in  the  Heavens  ;  or  when  they  are  referred 
to  the  fame  Degree  of  the  Ecliptick,  by  a  Circle  of  Longi¬ 
tude  pafling  through  them  both. 

T. 

Tt  Roman,  T  t  Italick,  C  f  Englifh,  T  t  Saxon,  are 
the  1 9th  Letter  in  order  of  the  Alphabet ;  T  t  is  the  24th 
of  the  Greek,  and  13  the  9th,  and  fl  the  2 2d  of  the  Hebrew. 

T  with  an  i  generally  founds  like  ft  before  a  Vowel,  as 
in  Action,  Creation,  Inclination  ;  but  Accejfion,  Divifior.,  Ad- 
miffion,  &c.  muft  not  be  written  with  ti,  nor  any  Word  that 
is  not  written  with  a  t  in  Latin. 

T  in  the  Titles  of  Books  Hands  for  Theologize,  as  T.  D. 
Theologize  DoClor.  i.  e.  DoClor  of  Divinity. 

T,  is  the  Mark  of  a  Branding- Iron,  made  Ufe  of  for 
Branding  any  MalefaClor  found  guilty  of  Manflaughter,  Bi¬ 
gamy,  lAc. 

T  [in  Mu.  Books]  Hands  for  tutti,  Ital.  and  fignjfies  all  or 
all  together.  8  A  T 
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T  [among  the  Antients)  was  ufed  as  a  numeral  Letter, 
fignifying  an  160. 

T  with  a  Dafh  at  Top  fignified  160000. 

T  [in  Mu.  Books]  is  ufed  to  denote  the  Tenor. 

Taba'cco  [takes  its  Name  from  the  Ifland  Tabago,  in  the 
Wejl-Indies]  being  from  thence  brought  into  England  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  the  Year  1585. 

Tab'ard?  a  Sort  of  lhort  Gown,  reaching  no  farther 

Ta'berd5  than  the  Middle  of  the  Leg;  alfo  a  Herald’s 
Coat ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Jacket  or  fleevelefs  Coat. 

Ta'bby  {tabi,  or  tabino,  Ital.J  a  Kind  of  coarfe  Silk 
Taffety  watered. 

Ta'bbying,  is  the  Palling  a  Sort  of  Silk  or  Stuff  under 
the  Calendar,  to  make  a  Reprefentation  of  Waves  on  it. 

Tabefa'ction,  a  Confirming  or  Walling  away,  L. 

Tabe'lla  ?  [in  Pharmacy]  a  folid  EleCtuary  or  Compo- 

Table'tte^  iition  of  feveral  Drugs  made  up  into  little 
Squares,  more  commonly  called  Lozenges. 

Tabe'llion  {ant.  Deeds]  a  Notary- Publick  or  Scrivener, 
allow’d  by  Authority  to  engrofs  and  regifter  private  Adis  and 
Contradls. 

Taber  ?  {tab  our,  F.J  a  fmall  Drum. 

I  a  bour^  u  J 

Ta'berer  \un  tambour ineur,  F .J  one  that  plays  upon  a 
fmall  Drum,  call’d  a  Tabour. 

Ta'berder,  a  Batchelor  in  Queen's  College ,  Oxford ;  one 
who  wears  a  Garment  or  lhort  Coat,  call’d  a  Tabard,  be¬ 
ing  a  Kind  of  Jacket  or  fleevelefs  Coat,  whole  before,  and 
open  on  both  Sides,  with  a  fquare  Collar,  winged  at  the 
Shoulders ;  fuch  as  Pleralds  wear,  when  on  Service. 

Ta'bern  [ taberna ,  L.]  a  Booth,  a  Cellar,  N.  C. 

Ta'bernacle  [tabernaculum,  L.J  a  Tent  or  Pavilion; 
alfo  a  w'ooden  Chapel  for  divine  Service,  F.  of  L. 

Ta'bern  acle  [with  the  ant  lent  Jems]  a  Kind  of  Tent 
to  move  up  and  down,  as  Occafion  required,  and  wherein  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  kept ;  but  afterwards  fix’d  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerufalem. 

Ta'bernacle,  a  Sort  of  temporary  Church  or  Chapel 
for  the  Ufe  of  Parilhioners,  while  their  Church  is  repairing, 
rebuilding,  &c. 

The  Feaft  of  Ta'bernacles,  a  Feafl  obferved  by  the 
Jems  for  7  Days,  beginning  the  fifth  Day  of  the  7th  Month, 
eating  and  abiding  in  Tabernacles  or  Tents,  in  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  their  Fathers  Dwelling  in  Tents  after  their  Going  out 
of  Egypt. 

Taberna'culum  [i n.  old  Reel)  a  publick  Inn  or  Houfe 
of  Entertainment,  L. 

Tres  Ta'bernae,  i.  e.  the  3  Taverns ,  a  Place  between 
j Rome  and  Capua ,  upon  the  great  Road  call’d  the  Appian  Way, 
where  Travellers  ufually  flopped  to  refrefh  themfelves  ;  and 
of  which  Paul  makes  Mention  in  the  28th  of  the  Alls. 

Ta'bes  [with  Phftcians]  a  Pining  away  for  Want  of  na¬ 
tural  Moiilure,  L. 

Ta'bes,  is  alfo  taken  for  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  caufing 
the  whole  Body  to  decay  and  perilh  by  degrees. 

Ta'bes,  Gore-blood,  the  Matter  or  Corruption  thatiflucs 
out  of  a  Wound,  L. 

Ta'bes  dorfalis  [with  Phyficians]  a  Confumption  of  the 
Marrow  of  the  Back-bone,  which  happens  to  fuch  as 
are  too  propenfe  to  Venery,  L. 

Ta'bid  Conftitution,  a  dry,  lean,  walling  Conflitution. 

Ta'bidness  [of  tabidus,  L.J  a  Waflingnefs,  Decay,  Con¬ 
fumption. 

Tabi'fick  {tabificus ,  L.J  confumptive,  bringing  into  a 
Confumption,  wafting. 

T a'bITERS  ?  C  „  cr  1  ; 

rp  p  p  occ  Labarder. 
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Ta'blature  [of  tabula,  L.J  a  Mufick-Book  giving 
Directions  for  playing  upon  the  Lute,  Viol,  &c.  by  Let¬ 
ters,  Cyphers,  £5Y. 

Ta'blature  [with  Anat.]  a  Divifion  or  Parting  of  the 
Scull- bones. 

Ta'ble  [taejle,  Sax.  tabula ,  L.J  a  well-known  Piece  of 
Houfhold  Furniture  ;  alfo  a  Board,  (Ac.  for  Writing,  (Ac .  L. 

To  keep  a  good  T a'ble,  to  live  plentifully. 

Ta'ble  [with  Architects]  a  fmooth,  Ample  Member  or 
Ornament  of  various  Forms,  but  moil  ufually  in  that  of  a 
long  Square. 

Projetturing  Ta'ble  [in  Archit.]  is  fuch  as  flands  out 
from  the  Naked  of  a  Wall,  Pedeftal,  or  other  Matter,  which 
it  adorns. 

A  Raking  Ta'ble  [with  Architect.]  is  one  that  is  hollow¬ 
ed  in  the  Dye  or  Square  of  the  Pedeltal,  and  elfewhere,  and 
which  is  ufually  encompafled  with  a  Moulding. 

Apelles' s  Ta'ble,  a  pictured  Table,  reprefenting  the  Ex¬ 
cellency  of  Sobriety  on  the  one  Side,  and  the  Deformity  of 
Intemperance  on  the  other. 


Razed  Ta'ble  [in  Architect.]  an  Embofsment  in  a  Fron- 
tifpiece,  for  the  Putting  an  Infcription  or  other  Ornament  in 
Sculpture. 

Crowned  Ta'ble  [in  ArcbitcB.)  one  which  is  covered 
with  a  Cornice,  and  in  which  is  cut  a  Baffo  Relievo,  or  a 
Piece  of  black  Marble  incruftated  for  an  Infcription. 

Rufticated  Ta'ble  [in  Architect- ]  one  which  is  picked  and 
W'hofe  Surface  feems  rough,  as  in  Grotto’s. 

TA'BLE-i?r;;/;,  Rents  antiently  paid  to  Bilhops  or- religious 
Perfons,  and  referved  for  their  Tables  or  Iloufe-keeping. 

Ta'ble -Diamond,  or  other  precious  Stone  (with  Jewel¬ 
lers)  one  whole  upper  Surface  is  quite  flat,  and  only  the  Sides 
cut  in  Angles. 

Ta'ble  [of  a  Book]  an  Index  or  Repertory  at  the  Begin- 
ing  or  End  of  a  Book,  to  direCl  the  Reader  to  any  Paflage 
in  a  Book. 

Knights  of  the  Round- (Table,  a  military  Order  of  24  in 
Number,  all  pick’d  from  among  the  braved  of  the  Nation,  iup- 
pofed  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Arthur,  firftKing  of  the  Bri- 
tains^A.C.  5616,  who,  it  isfaid,  had  luch  a  Table  made  to  avoid 
Difputes  about  the  upper  and  lower  End  of  it,  and  to  take 
away  all  Emulation,  as  to  Places;  from  this  Table  they  are 
fuppofed  to  take  their  Title. 

Lefty  relates  that  he  has  feen  this  Table  at  Winchefter,  and 
that  the  Names  of  a  great  Number  of  Knights  are  written 
round  it,  which  feems  to  confirm  the  Tradition.  The 
Keepers  of  this  Table  fhow  it  with  a  great  deal  of  Solemnity. 

But  Camden  is  of  Opinion  that  this  Table  is  of  a  much 
more  modern  StruClure  than  the  6th  Century;  and  Paperbrocb 
fhews  that  there  was  no  luch  Thing  as  any  Order  of  Knights 
before  the  6th  Century  ;  and  it  is  likewdfe  faid  that  Arthur 
himfelf  was  but  a  fabulous  Prince. 

King  Edward  is  faid  to  have  built  a  Houfe,  call’d  the 
Round-Table,  the  Court  of  which  was  200  Foot  in  Diameter. 
And  the  Knights  of  the  Round-Table  (according  to  Paulus 
Jovianus )  began  firft  to  be  talk’d  of  in  the  Time  of  Frederick 
Barbarefai  and  fome  fuppofe  that  the  Round-Table  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  military  Order,  but  rather  a  Kind 
of  Juft  or  military  Exercife  between  Combatants  with  Lances. 

T  a'bler,  a  Boarder  or  one  that  diets  with  another. 

Ta'bles,  a  certain  Game  play’d  on  a  Table-board. 

Ta'eles  [in Aftron.]  are  Tables  wherein  the  Motions 
of  the  Planets  are  calculated. 

Ta'bles  [in  Profpedlive]  plain  Surfaces  fuppofed  to.be 
tranfparent  and  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon. 

d  a'bles  [in  Heraldry]  Coats  or  Efcutcheons, .  containing 
nothing  but  the  mere  Colour  of  the  Field,  and  not  charged 
with  Figure,  Bearing,  (Ac. 

Loxodromick  Ta'bles  [in  Navig.]  are  Tables  of  Tra- 
verfes,  for  the  eafy  and  ready  Solution  of  Problems  in  Na¬ 
vigation. 

Ta'bles  of  Houfes  [with  Afirol.)  Tables  ready  calculated 
for  the  Help  of  PraClitioners  of  that  Art  in  fetting  a  Figure. 

The  12  Ta'bles,  the  Tables  of  the  Roman  Laws,  engrav- 
en^on  Brafs,  Lrought  from  Athens  to  Rome  for  the  Decemviri. 

Fables  [ol  Signs  and  Tangents]  are  proportional  Num¬ 
bers  calculated  from,  and  depending  on  the  given  Quantity  of 
the  Radius  ;  whence  any  ofther  Sign  may  be  found. 

Ta'blet  [in  Pharmacy j  See  Tabella. 

Ta'blets  [in  Pharmacy)  lolid  Electuaries,  much  the 
fame  as  Lozenges. 

Ta'bling  of  Fines  [in  Law]  the  Making  a  Table  with  the 
Contents  of  any  Fine  pall  in  one  Term,  for  every  County 
where  the  King’s  Writ  runs. 

Ta'bor  [ tabourin ,  F.]  a  fmall  Drum. 

Ta'bret,  the  fame  as  Tabor. 

Taboure't  [as  the  Privilege  of  the  Tabouret)  is  a  Privilege 
fome  great  Ladies  in  France  have  to  fit  in  the  Queen’s  Pre¬ 
fence. 

Ta'bula,  a  Table,  Board,  or  Plank,  L. 

Ta'bula  [in  old  Reel)  a  preferibed  Form  or  Directory  for 
Cathedral  Churches ;  which  the  Officer,  call’d  an  Hebdomeda- 
ry,  draws  up  at  the  Beginning  of  every  Week,  and  appoints 
the  feveral  Perfons  and  their  Parts  in  the  Offices  of  the  Week 
following. 

Ta'bular  {tabular is,  L.]  belonging  to  a  Table,  Board, 
or  Plank. 

Tabulated  {tabulatus,  L.]  floored  or  boarded. 

Tabulation,  a  Faitcning  together  of  Boards,  (Ac.  the 
Making  a  Floor. 

Tabulatu'ra  [in  Muftck ]  the  old  Way  of  fetting  down 
Tunes,  with  Letters  inftead  of  Notes. 

Ta'eum,  corrupt,  black,  Gore-blood  ;  alfo  a  thin  Sort  of 
Matter  ifiuing  from  an  Ulcer,  L. 

Ta'camaiia'ca,  a  Kind  of  refinous  Gum  brought  from 
New  Spain. 
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Tangent  of  a  Parabola,  is  a  right  Line  drawn,  fo 


as  to 
Point 


cut  the  Axis  produced,  and  touch  the  Sedlion  in  one 
without  cutting  it. 

Ta'cent  [ tacens ,  L.]  quiet,  (fill,  without  Noife  ;  holding 
one’s  Peace. 

Tach  [of  attacher ,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Clafp  or  Button. 
Ta'chycraphy  [ tachygraphia ,  L.  tachygraphie ,  F.  of 
of  T{t%>s)  qu>ck,  and  Gr.  Writing] 

the  Art  of  fwift  Writing,  Short  hand. 

Ta'cit  [tacitus,  L.]  filent;  implied  or  meant,  tho  not 
expreffed. 

Ta'citness  [ taciturnitas ,  L.  taciturnit'e,  F.]  Silentnefs. 
Tacitu'rnity  [ taciturnitas ,  L.]  a  being  filent  or  of 
few  Words ;  Clofenefs  or  Refervednefs  in  Speech. 

Tacitu'rnous  [taciturnus,  L.]  filent,  faying  nothing, 
making  no  Noile. 

Tack  [prob.  of  attache,  F.]  a  fmall  Nail. 

To  Tack  [of  attacher,  F.]  to  join  or  fatten  together  with 
fmall  Nails  ;  alfo  to  join  to  by  flightly  fewing. 

Tacks  [in  a  Ship]  Ropes  for  carrying  forwards  the  Clews 
of  the  Sails,  to  make  them  ftand  clofe  by  a  Wind. 

To  Tack  about  [in  Sea- Language]  is  to  bring  a  Ship’s 
Head  about,  fo  as  to  lie  a  contrary  Way. 

To  ftand  clofte  upon  a  Tack  ?  [Sea-Pbrafes]  fignify  that  the 
To  jail  clofe  upon  a  Tack  5  Ship  fails  clofe  by  the  Wind. 

To  hale  aboard  the  Tack  [Sea-Phrafe]  means  to  bring  the 
Tack  down  dole  to  the  Chefs-trees. 

Eafe  the  Tack  [ Sea-Pbraje ]  fignifies,  flackcn  it,  or  let  it 
go  or  run  out. 

Let  rife  the  Tack  ;.  e.  let  it  all  go  out. 

Tire  Ship  fails  upon  a  Tack  ?  i.  e.  flie  fails  clofe  by  a 
The  Ship  ftands  clofe  to  a  Tack  5  Wind. 

Ta'cker,  one  who  ftands  or  fixes  one  Thing  to  another 
by  Tacks  or  by  Sewing,  &c. 

Ta'ckle  ?  the  Ropes  and  Furniture  of  a  Ship,  and  alfo 
T a'ckli ng  ft  of  feveral  Machines  or  Engines. 

Winding  Ta'ckle  [in  a  Ship]  a  Tackle  that  ferves  as  a 
Pendant,  with  a  great  double  Block  and  3  Shivers  in  each, 
in  order  to  hoife  in  Goods. 

Ta'ckles  [in  a  Ship]  are  fmall  Ropes  running  in  3  Parts, 
having  at  one  End  a  Pendant  with  a  Block  fattened  to 
them,  or  elte  a  Launcer,  and  at  the  other  End  a  Block  and 
Hook,  to  hang  Goods  that  are  to  be  heaved  into  or  out  of 
the  Ship. 

Ta'ckles  of  a  Boat,  Tackles  for  hoifing  a  Boat  in  or  out 
of  a  Ship. 

Gunner's  Ta'ckles  [on  Ship-board]  the  Ropes  wherewith 
the  Ordnance  is  haled  in  and  out. 

Ta'ctical  [ TctKTttfis ,  Gr.]  pertaining  to  martial  Array. 
Ta'cticks  [t*k ti>&,  Gr.]  is  the  Art  of  difpofing  any 
Number  of  Men  into  a  proper  Form  of  Battle.  The  Greeks 
were  very  skilful  in  this  Part  of  the  Art  Military,  having 
publiek  Profeffors  of  it,  call'd  Tafttci  (or  taktiKM)  who 
were  to  teach  and  inftruft  the  Youth  in  this  Affair. 

Ta'ctile  [ taftilis ,  L.]  fomething  that  may  fall  under  the 
Senfe  of  Feeling. 

Tactile  Qualities  [with  Nat.]  are  fuch  as  have  a  Relati¬ 
on  to  our  Senfe  of  Feeling  ;  of  which  the  chief  are  Heat, 
Cold,  Drynefs,  Moiflnefs,  and  Hardnefs. 

Tacti'lity  [of  taftilis,  L.]  Capablenefs  of  being 

touched. 

Ta'ction,  a  Touching,  L. 

Ta'ddy,  a  pleafant  Liquor  ifl'uing  out  of  a  fpungy  Tree 
in  America. 

Ta'dpole  [prob.  of  Tatoe,  Sax.  a  Toad]  a  young  Frog 
before  it  is  perfedtly  formed. 

Tae'dium,  Wcarinefs,  Laff.tude,  L. 

Tae'nia  a  Ribbon,  Fillet,  or  Tape,  L. 

Tae'nia  [in  Medicine]  a  broad  Worm  Eke  a  Piece  of 
Tape,  whence  it  is  called  the  Tape-Worm. 

Tae'nia  [with  Architects]  a  Member  of 
Architecture  refembling  a  fquare  Fillet  or  Ruler, 
in  lieu  of  a  Cymatium,  being  made  fa  ft,  as  it  were,  by  a  Ca¬ 
pital  below  the  Triglyphs,  of  which  it  feems  the  Bale. 

Ta'fferel  [in  a  Ship]  the  uppermoft  Part, 

Rail,  abaft  over  the  Poop. 

Ta'ffety  [ taffeta ,  Ital.]  a  Sort  of  Silk. 

Tag  [prob.  of  attache,  F.  a  String  or  Band]  a 

a  Lace,  fsY.  .  _ 

To  Tag  [of  attacher,  F.  to  bind,  b V.]  to  fix  Tags  or 

Points  to  Laces. 

Tag-rag,  a  pitiful,  ragged  Fellow,  iAc. 

A  Ta'cge,  a  Sheep  of  a  Year  old. 

Tail  [fcsefcl,  Sax.]  the  Train  of  a  Bead,  Fowl,  or  Fifh. 
Tail  [in  Law]  a  Tally  or  Piece  of  Wood,  cut  in  Notches, 
ufed  by  Bakers  and  others. 


Tail  [in  Law]  is  a  Fee  oppofed  to  Fee-ftmple,  and  which 
is  not  in  a  Man’s  Power  to  difpofe  of,  called  alfo  Fee-tail. 

Tail  ?  [in  Lazv]  is  an  Inheritance  oppofite  to  Fee- 

Fee-T ml  $Jimple,  and  is  fo  named,  becaufe  it  is  parted 
after  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Owner  has  not  free  Power  to 
difpofe  of  it  ;  it  being  cut  or  divided  by  the  firft  Giver  from 
all  others  and  ty’d  to  the  Iffue  of  the  Donor.  This 
Limitation  of  Tail  is  either  General  or  Special. 

General  T ail  [in  Lazv]  is  fuch  by  which  Lands  or  Te¬ 
nements  are  limited  to  a  Man,  and  the  legitimate  Heirs  of 
his  Body  ;  fo  that  he  who  holds  by  this  Title,  let  him  have 
never  fo  many  lawful  Wives,  one  after  another,  his  Iffue  by 
all  of  them  have  a  Poftibility  to  inherit  fuccefiively. 

Special  Tail  [in  Lazv]  is  when  Lands  or  Tenements  are 
made  over  to  a  Man  and  his  Wife,  and  to  the  legitimate 
Heirs  of  their  Bodies ;  but  fo  that  if  the  Man  bury  his  Wife 
before  Iffue,  and  take  another,  the  Iffue  by  the  fecond 
Wife  cannot  inherit  the  Land  ;  and  alfo  if  Land  be  given  to 
a  Man  and  his  Wife,  and  to  their  Son  Thomas,  it  is  Tail  fpecial. 

Tail  after  Poftibility  of  Iffue  ex  tin  ft  [in  Lazv]  is 
when  Land  is  given  to  a  Man  and  his  Wife,  and  to  the  Heirs 
of  both  their  Bodies,  and  one  of  them  over-lives  the  other, 
they  having  no  Iffue.  In  which  Cafe,  the  Survivor  is  to 
hold  the  Land  for  Term  of  Life,  as  Tenant  in  Tail,  &c. 

Tail  s/  the  Trenches  [in  Fortif.]  is  the  firft  Work  the  Be- 
fiegers  make  at  the  Opening  of  the  Trenches,  as  the  Head 
of  the  Attack  is  carried  on  towards  the  Place. 

Tail  [with  Anat.]  that  Tendon  of  a  Mufcle  which  is 
fixed  to  the  moveable  Part,  and  that  fixed  to  the  immoveable 
Part  is  called  the  Head. 

Tail  [with  Botan.]  the  Pedicle  of  the  Plant. 

Dove- Tail  [with  'Joiners,  &c.]  one  of  the  ftrongeft 

Manners  of  Jointing, 
by  letting  one  Piece 
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of  Wood  into  ano¬ 
ther,  cut  in  thefe 
Forms,  as  by  letting 


a  Term  apply’d  to  all  circular  Compart- 
enlarging  from  the  Center  to  the  Circum- 
the  Feat  hers  of  a  Peacock's  Tail. 

[in  Aftron.]  the  defeending  Node  of  a 


the  Dorick 
and  ferving 


Frame,  or 


Point  of 


A  into  B. 

Peacock' s-F  ail, 
ments,  which  go 
ference,  imitating 
Dragon' s-T  m  l 
Plane. 

Swallozv-T a  1  l,  the  fame  as  Dove-Tail. 

Sw allow -T  ml  [in  Fortif]  See  Queue  d'  Hironde. 

T  a  1  l  l  e'  [in Heraldry]  the  fame  as  Partieper  Bend  ftnifler,  F. 
Taille'  Douce,  a  Term  in  Painting,  which,  Mr.  Evelyn 
fays,  fignifies  the  Art  of  Sculpture,  or  Calcography  itfelf ; 
whether  done  with  the  Burin,  or  Graver,  or  with  Aqua¬ 
fortis,  which  is  call’d  Etching. 

Taille'  [in  Mufick]  the  fame  as  Tenor. 

Tai'llior  [in  Architeftl]  is  the  flat,  fquare  Stone  on  the 
Capital  of  a  Pillar. 

^Tai'lor  [un  taillcur,  F.]  a  Maker  of  Clothes. 

To  Tai'lor  [of  tailler,  F.  to  cut  out]  to  make 
Garments. 

Tainct,  a  fmall  red  Spider  that  infefts  Cattle  in  the 
Summer-Time. 

Taint  [of  atteint,  F.]  Corruption;  alfo  Conviction. 

To  Taint  [of  atteint,  F.]  to  corrupt,  to  give  a  Taint  or 
ill  Smell  to;  alfo  to  convidt  of  a  Crime,  bfc. 

Tai'nted  [of  atteint,  F.J  corrupted,  marred,  having 
an  ill  or  rank  Smell ;  alfo  convifted  of  Treafon,  Felony,  bfc. 

To  Take  [fafeen,  Du.  fagrr,  Dan.  or  prob.  of  attacher , 
F.]  to  lay  hold  on,  to  feize  ;  alfo  to  receive  from  another. 

To  Take  and  leave  [in  Sea-  Language]  a  Phrafe  ufed  of  a 
Ship  when  fhe  fails  fo  well  that  Ihe  can  come  up  with  ano¬ 
ther,  or  out- fail  her  at  Pleafure;  then  they  fay,  The  Ship  can 
take  and  leave  upon  her,  if  fhe  will. 

Tala'ria,  the  winged  Shoes  of  Mercury,  L. 

Tala'ria  [with  Phyfic.]  gouty  Swellings  in  the  Ancles. 
Ta'lbot  [prob.  of  Taejjl,  a  Tail,  and  bujran,  Sax. 
above]  a  Dog  with  his  Tail  turn’d  up,  noted  for  his  quick 
Scent,  finding  out  the  Tracks,  Lodgings,  and  Forms  of 
Beafts,  and  purfuing  them  with  open  Mouth,  and  a  continual 
Cry,  with  fuch  Eagernefs,  that,  if  not  taken  off  by  the  Huntf- 
man,  he  is  fpoiled. 

Tale  [Talu  of  Tallen,  Sax.  to  tell  or  relate]  a  Relation, 

a  Story.  . 

Tale  [of  £etx],  Sax.]  a  Computation  or  Reckoning. 
Tale -Bearer  [of  Talu  and  beajinn.  Sax.]  a  Tell-tale. 
Ta'lent  [talent,  F.  talentum,L.  TuKa.vizv,Gx.]  among, 
the  Jews,  of  Silver,  Value  342/.  31.  <)d.  of  Gold,  4574A 
Sterling;  among  the  Greeks,  of  Silver,  in  Value  1 93'-  I5/* 
Ta'lent  [a  Jew  ip  Weight]  which  being  reduced  to 
Eng/ip  Weight  Troy  contains  189 lb-  8 oz.  15  Penny-weights, 
and  1 7  Grains.  A 
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Ta'lent  [common  Attick]  is  56 lb.  11  ez.  17  Grains  Troy 
Weight. 

Ta'lent  [ Egyptian ]  75 lb.  10 oz.  14  Penny-weights,  6 
Grains. 

Ta'lent  [of  Alexandria]  contains  91  lb.  15  Penny-weights 
Troy. 

Ta'lent  [of  Antiocbia]  contains  341  lb.  6oz.  4  Penny¬ 
weights,  6  Grains  Troy. 

Great  Ta'lent  of  Silver  [among  the  Romans]  99/.  6s. 
8 d.  Sterling. 

Ta'lent  thelejfer  [of  Silver]  worth  75/.  Sterling. 
Ta'lent  the  greater  [of  Gold]  worth  1125/.  Sterling. 
Ta'les,  fuch,  like,  L. 

Tales  [in  Lazo]  a  Supply  of  Jury-men  for  them  that  do 
not  appear,  or  who  have  been  challenged  as  not  indifferent 
Perfons,  L. 

Taliatu'ra  [old  Rec.]  Talfhide  or  Talwoodj  Long- 
wood  made  into  Billets. 

Ta'lion -Law  [lex  talionis]  a  Retribution  or  Punifhment, 
whereby  an  Evil  is  returned  perfectly  like  that  committed 
againft  us  by  another  ;  as  an  Eye  for  an  Eye,  a  Tooth  for  a 
Tooth,  8cc. 

T a'lismans  [7 tKiff/Mt,  Gr.  of  Cbald.  an  Image] 

certain  Figures  or  Images,  engraven  or  carved  under  feveral 
fuperftitious  Obfervations  of  the  Charadlers  and  Difpofitions 
of  the  Heavens,  to  which  fome  Aftrologers,  &c.  attribute 
wonderful  Virtues,  as  calling  down  the  Influences  of  the  ce- 
leftial  Bodies ;  fome  fay  it  is  a  Seal,  Figure,  Character,  or 
Image  of  a  heavenly  Sign,  Conftellation,  or  Planet,  engraven 
on  a  Symphathetick  Stone,  or  on  a  Metal  correfponding  to 
the  Star  or  Planet,  in  order  to  receive  its  Influence  ;  they 
are  fome  of  them  fondly  believed  to  be  Prefervatives  againft 
all  Kinds  of  Evil :  Some  again  are  fancied  to  have  mifehievous 
Effedls,  and  that,  according  as  the  Talifman  is  preferved  or 
availed,  the  Perfon  whom  it  reprefents  is  preferved  and 
wafted  away. 

Talisma'nical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Talifmans. 
Tali'smanist  [talifmanijle,  F.]  a  Maker  of  Talifmans  i 
alfo  one  who  gives  Credit  to  them. 

.  V^Tauc  [prob.  of  fcellan.  Sax.]  to  fpeak,  to  difeourfe. 
Talk  [Taluof  Teflan,  'Sax.]  Difeourfe,  Talking.  . 

Talk  [talcum,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Mineral;  this  by  chymical 
Writers  is  exprefs’d  by  this  Character  X. 

Ta'lkative  [of  Talu,  Sax.]  full  of  Talk. 
Ta'lkativeness  [of  talu  or  tellan,  and  neyyc,  Sax. 
the  Term.]  Aptnefs  to  talk,  the  being  given  to  talk  much. 

Tall  [prob.  of  tal,  Brit.  prob.  of  *7*7p,  Heb.  he  ele¬ 
vated,  or  of  taille,  F.  Stature]  high  in  Scature. 

Tall  a  [with  Phyftcians]  a  Swelling  of  the  Gout  about 
the  Ancles,  L. 

Ta'llage,  Cuftom  or  Impoll,  F. 

Ta'l  lage  [old  Rcr.]  a  certain  Rate  according  to  which 
Barons  and  Knights  were  taxed  by  the  King  towards  the 
Expences  of  the  State,  and  inferior  Tenants  by  their  Lords 
on  certain  Occaftons. 

Talla'gium  facere  [old  Rec.]  to  give  up  Accompts  in  the 
Exchequer. 

Talla'tio  [in  an  Univerfity]  a  Keeping  an  Accompt, 
as  by  Tallies,  of  the  Battles  or  Deliveries  of  Meat  and  Drink 
in  a  College. 

Ta'llia,  the  fet  Allowance  in  Meat  and  Drink  for  every 
Canon  and  Prebendary  in  our  old  Cathedral  Churches. 

Tallia'ri  de  certo,  &c.  [old Rec.]  to  be  affeffed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  Rate  towards  the  Tallage  or  Tax  formerly  laid  by  the 
King  on  his  Barons  and  Knights. 

Ta'l l ness  [prob.  of  laf*  Brit.]  Height  of  Stature. 
Tall- wood,  a  long  Sort  of  Shive  riven  out  of  Trees, 
which  is  cut  Ihorter  into  Billets. 

Ta'llow  [fdg,  Dan.]  the  Fat  of  Bealls  melted. 

Tallow- Tree,  a  certain  Tree  which  produces  a  Sort 
of  undluous  Juice,  of  which  Candles  are  made. 

Ta'llow xsii,  greafy,  or  of  the  Nature  of  Tallow. 

Tally  [bois  faille,  of  tailler,¥.  to  cut]  a  cut  or  cleft 
Piece  of  Wood  or  Stick,  to  fcore  up  an  Accompt  upon  by 
Notches ;  luch  as  is  given  at  the  King’s  Exchequer  to  thole 
who  pay  in  Money  there  upon  Loans. 

Til  Tally,  to  anfwcr  cxadtly  as  one  Tally  does  to  ano¬ 
ther  or  the  daily  to  the  Stock  ;  alfo  to  mark  or  fcore  upon 
a  Tally. 

To  Fa'lly  the  Shcats  [Sea-Phrafe]  a  Word  of  Command 
ordering  the  Sheats  of  the  Main-Sail  or  Fore-Sail  to  be  haled 
off. 

•A  Ta  llyman,  one  who  fells  Clothes,. Linnen,  and  other 
Neccflaries  on  Credit,  to  be  paid  by  weekly  Payments 
'  Ta'lmud  [“IloVn  of  "10  *7  he  learned,  Heb.]  feven  Folio 
Volumes  of  the  jewijh  Oral  Law  or  Ceremonies,  and  C0111- 
nlentsol  their  Rabbins  thereupon,  in  great  Elleemwith  them. 


Talmu'dical,  pertaining  to  the  Talmud. 

A  Ta'lmudist,  one  well  verfed  or  ftudious  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud. 

Ta'lon  [talon,  F.  i.  e.  a  Heel]  the  Claw  of  a  Bird  of 
Prey. 

Ta'lon  [with  Arcbitefls]  is  a  fmall  Member  made  of 
fquare  Fillets,  and  a  ftrait  Cymatium :  It  is  different  from  an 
AJlragal,  the  latter  being  a  round  Member  ;  whereas  the  Ta¬ 
lon  conlills  of  two  Portions  of  a  Circle,  one  on  the  outfide, 
and  the  other  within. 

A  Rcvcrfed  Ta'lon,  is  a  Talon  with  the  concave  Part 
uppermoft. 

Ta'loned,  having  Talons. 

Ta'lons  [prob.  of  talon,  F.]  the  Claws  of  a  Bird  of 
Prey. 

Talpa,  a  Mole,  L. 

Talpa  [with  Surgeons]  a  Swelling  that  is  foft  and  pretty 
large,  ufually  arifing  in  the  Head  and  Face,  which  takes  its 
Name  horn  its  preying  upon  the  Scull  under  the  Skin,  as  a 
Mole  creeps  under  the  Ground. 

Talus  [in  Architect.]  is  the  fenfible  Inclination  or  Slope 
of  a  Work  ;  as  of  the  Outfide  of  a  Wall,  when  its  Thicknefs 
is  diminifhed  by  degrees,  as  it  rifes  in  Height,  to  make  it 
firmer. 

Talus  exterior,  is  the  Slope  on  the  Outfide,  towards  the 

Country. 

Talus  interior  [in  Fortif.]  is  the  Steepnefs  of  a  Work  on 
the  Infide  towards  the  Place. 

Talus  [in  Fortif]  is  the  Slope  given  to  the  Rampart  or 
Wall,  that  it  may  Hand  the  fafter,  L. 

Talus  fuperior,  of  a  Parapet,  is  the  Slope  on  the  Top 
of  the  Parapet,  that  allows  the  Soldiers  to  defend  the  Covert 
Way  with  fmall  Shot,  which  they  could  not  do,  were  it 
level. 

Ta'lsh^de  [old  Staf.]  Fire-wood. 

Ta'marind  \tamarindus,  L.]  an  Indian  Fruit. 

Ta'marisk  [tamarifeus,  L.  of  Heb.  Abfterfion, 

becaufe  it  has  a  clean  ling  Quality]  a  Kind  of  Shrub. 

Ta  mb ac  7  a  Mixture  of  Gold  and  Copper,  which  the 
Ta  mb  a'qu  a  X,  Siamefe  account  more  beautiful,  and  fet  a 
greater  Value  on  than  on  Gold  itfelf. 

Tambari'ne,  a  certain  Kind  of  mufical  Inftrument. 
Tambo'ur,  a  Drum  ;  alfo  a  fine  Sieve,  F. 

Tambour  [in  Arcbitetl.]  a  Term  ufed  of  the  Corinthian 
and  compofit  Capitals,  of  a  Member  that  bears  fome  Re- 
feinblance  to  a  Drum  ;  alfo  a  little  Box  of  Timber- Work, 
covered  with  a  Cieling  within  Side  the  Porch  of  fome 
Churches,  to  keep  out  the  Wind,  by  Folding- Doors. 

Tameou'r  [in  Mafonry]  a  round  Stone  or  Courfe  of 
Stones,  feveral  whereof  form  a  Seclion  of  the  Shaft  of  a 
Column  not  fo  high  as  a  Diameter. 

To  Tame  [-carman,  Saw]  to  make  that  which  was  wild, 
unruly,  or  dilobedient,  gentle,  governable,  and  obedient. 
Tame  [trame.  Sax.]  not  wild,  gentle. 

Ta'meable,  that  may  be  tamed. 

Ta'mely  [tamelice.  Sax.]  after  a  gentle  Manner. 
Ta'meness  [-ctmene yye.  Sax.]  Gentlenefs. 

Ta'mmy,  a  Sort  of  Worfted-Stuff,  which  lies  cockled. 
Ta'mpion  ^a  Kind  of  Plug  or  Stopple  for  doling  of  a 
Ta'mkin  ^Veffel;  alfo  [in  Gunnery]  to  keep  down  the 
Powder  of  a  Fire-Arm,  or  to  Hop  the  Mouth  of  a  great 
Gun. 

To  Ta'mper  [prob.  of  temper  are,  L]  to  praflife  upon,  to 
endeavour  to  draw  in,  or  bring  to  one’s  Purpofe. 

“Ti?  Tan  [jje-cannan,  Sax.  fanacn,  Du.]  to  prepare  or 
harden  the  Hides  or  Skins  of  Bealls  by  Tanning. 

Tan,  the  Bark  of  the  Oak  ground  or  chopt,  ufed  in 
tanning  or  drelling  of  Skins. 

Tana'cetum  [with  Bjotan.]  Tanfey,  L. 

cTf'"ACLES  [  PGr  hap.;  of  tanailles,  F.]  certain  Inftruments 
ol  i  orture  like  Pincers. 

TA'NNED[of  fcecannian,  Sax.]  made  Leather,  as  Skins  or 
Hides,  being  comolidated  and  hardened  by  Tanning. 

^Tanner  [of  tgetannan.  Sax.]  one  that  prepares  Hides 
and  Skins,  by  Tanning  them  fo  as  to  make  them  Leather. 

A  Tang  [prob.  of  ranrrlye,  Du.  fharp  ;  but  fome  derive 
it  of  7 uyyti,  Gr.]  a  rank  Tafle. 

1  a'ncent  [of  tangens,  L.  touching]  with  Mathematicians , 
a  right  Line  drawn  on  the  Outfide  of  a  Circle  perpendicular 
to  lome  Radius  or  Semi-aiarneter .  A  Plane  is  laid  to  be  tan¬ 
gent  to  a  Cone  when  it  is  coincident  with  two  Lines,  one  of 
which  is  drawn  on  the  Surface  of  the  Cone,  and  thro’  its 
Vat  ex',  and  the  other  a  Tangent  to  the  Circle  of  the  Bafe, 
meeting  the  former  Line  in  the  Point  of  Contafl. 

Tangent  [of  a  Curve]  is  a  right  Line  drawn  fo  as  ta 
touch  it,  but,  if  continued,  will  not  cut  it. 
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T  a  ng  ent  [in  Geometry']  a  right  Line 
which  touches  a  Circle,  i.  e.  that  meets 
it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that,  if  infinite¬ 
ly  produced,  it  would  never  cut  the 
fame,  i.  e.  never  come  within  the 
Circle  :  thus  the  Line  A  B  is  the 
Tangent  to  the  Circle  in  D. 

Tangent  of  an  Arch  [in  Trigonome¬ 
try]  is  a  right  Line  raifed  perpendicul¬ 
arly  «n  the  Extreme  of  the  Diameter, 
and  continued  to  a  Point,  where  it  is 
cut  by  a  Secant,  i.  e.  by  a  Line  drawn 
from  the  Center,  through  the  Extremity  of  the  Arch, 
whereof  it  is  a  Tangent. 

Tancekt  [of  a  Conick  Seftion]  as  of  a  Parabola,  or  other 
Algebraick  Curve,  is  a  right  Line  drawn,  cutting  the  Axis. 

Artificial  Tangents, are  the  Logarithms  of  the  Tangents 

of  Arches. 

Line  of  Tangents,  a  Line  ufually  placed  on  the  Sc  ft  or  and 
Gunter' s  Scale. 

Method  of  Tangents,  a  Mtthod  of  determining  the 
Quantity  of  the  Tangent  of  any  Algebraick  Curve  ,  the  E- 
quation  defining  that  Curve  being  given. 

Tangent  of  a  Circle  [in  Geometry]  is 
a  right  Line,  as  T  R  drawn  without 
the  Circle,  perpendicular  to  fome  Ra¬ 
dius,  as  C  R,  and  which  touches  the 
Circle  but  in  one  Point. 

Tangible  [tangibilis,  L.]  that  may 
be  touched,  fenfible  to  the  Touch. 
Ta'ncibleness  [of  tangibilis,  and 
nefs]  Capablenefsof  being  touched  or  felt  by  the  Touch. 

’  Ta'ngle,  a  Sea-Weed,  fuch  as  grows  or  adheres  to  Oylfers, 
and  grows  on  Rocks  by  the  Sea-lide,  between  high  Water 
and  low  Water-Mark. 

Ta'ncled  [probably  of  fcan£l,  Sax.  a  frnall  Twig  of 
which  Snares  were  made  for  Birds]  intangled,  intricated,  as 
Thread,  &c. 

Ta'nistry  [of  ’gane,  Sax.  a  Nobleman]  an  antient  mu¬ 
nicipal  Law  or  Tenure  of  England,  which  allotted  the  Te¬ 
nure  of  Lands,  Caftles,  &c.  held  by  this  Tenure,  to  the  oldefl 
and  mod  worthy  and  capable  Perfon  of  the  Name  or  Blood 
of  the  Perfon  deceafed,  without  any  Regard  to  Proximity. 

Ta'nistry  [in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland]  an  antient  CuLom 
of  preferring  a  Man  of  ripe  Age  before  a  Child,  an  Uncle 

before  a  Nephew,  &e.  _ 

Tank  [Tanque,  O.  F.]  a  Sort  of  Ciftern  or  Pond  in  the 
Ground  to  keep  Water  in,  for  the  Refrefhment  of  Travellers. 

Ta'nkard  [not  improbably  of  cantharus,  L.  but  Dr.  J. 
H.  derives  it  of  the  Twang  or  Noife  the  Lid  makes]  a  Dnnk- 
ing-Pot. 

Ta'nqiiam,  as  it  were,  as  tho’ or  if,  L. 

A  Ta'nqvam  [in  the  Univerfities]  is  ufed  of  a  Perfon  ot 
Worth  and  Learning,  who  is  fit  Company  for  the  F ellows  ot 

Colleges,  £3V.  ,  , 

Tansy  [tanacetum,  L.  tanaife ■  F.  of  ctdwvetoict.  Gr.  Im¬ 
mortality]  an  Herb;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Pancake  made  with  it. 

To  Ta'ntalize  [of  Tantalus,  a  King  of  Phrygia,  of  T*- 
KKVTeLTOf,  Gr.]  to  deceive  or  defraud  under  a  fpecious  Show; 
to  incite  to  an  eager  Defire  of  a  Thing,  but  not  fuffer  to  en- 

J°Aantalus  [according  to  the  Poets]  was  the  Son  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Plot  a  the  Nymph,  and  Grandfather  to  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus,  who  on  a  Time  entertaining  the  Gods  at  a 
Banquet,  to  make  an  Experiment  of  their  Divinity,  kill  d, 
drefs’d,  and  ferv’d  up  his  Son  Pelops  at  Table  ;  but  the  Gods, 
difeovering  the  Fa6t,  fo  abhorred  it,  that,  for  the  loathlome 
Banquet  he  made  them,  they  made  him  as  dilagreeable  an  one. 
For  they  fet  him  in  Water  up  to  the  Chin,  and  Apples  bob¬ 
bed  him  on  the  Lips ;  but  he  could  neither  ftoop  down  to 
the  one  to  quench  his  Thirft,  nor  reach  up  to  the  Apples  to 
fatisfy  his  hungry  Appetite.  As  for  his  Son  Pelops,  7ufitc,\ 
fent Mercury  toHellto  fetch  his  Soul  from  thence,  and  reftored 
him  all  his  Limbs,  putting  them  togetherin  their  right  Places, 
and  reftored  him  to  Life  again.  And  whereas  Ceres  had 
eaten  up  his  Shoulder,  ‘Jupiter  made  him  one  of  Ivory,  whic  i 
had  the  Virtue  of  healing  all  Manner  of  Difeafes. 

Tantamount  [probably  of  tantum ,  L.  or  tant,  F-  o 
much,  and  montant  of  monter,  F.  to  amount]  an  Equivalent 
or  that  amounts  or  comes  to  lo  much.  . 

Tanti'vy  [probably  of  tanta,  with  fo  much,  and  vi 
Force,  L]  a  full  Galop,  or  full  Speed.  .  ,  , 

A  Tantivy,  a  Nick-name  given  to  a  worldly-minded 
Clergyman,  who  beftirs  himfelf  for  Preferment.  ; 

To  Tap  [-esppan,  Sax.]  to  broach  a  Cask  or  VcfteTof 
Ale,  Cyder,  or  any  Liquor. 


‘to  Tap  [with  Hunters]  as  a  Hare  is  faid  to  tap  or  beat, 
when  he  makes  a  Noife. 

To  Tap  a  Tree  [in  Horticulture]  is  to  open  it  round  about 
the  Root. 

To  Tap  one  [of  tappen,  Du.  taper,  F.  prob. of tjottu, 
Gr.]  to  give  a  Perfon  a  light  Blow. 

Tap  [tueppe.  Sax.  tap,  Dan.]  a  FofTet  and  Spiggot  for 
drawing  Liquors  out  of  a  Veflel. 

Tatassa'nt  [ lhnting-Term ]  lurking  or  fquatting. 

1  ape  [of  Efioupe,  F.  coarfe  Flax,  Skinner]  a  Sort  of  Rib¬ 
bon  made  of  Linnen  Yarn,  &c. 

Ta'per.  [tripe jr,  Sax.  which  Minjhczo  fuppefes  to  be 
derived  of  70'p©-,  Gr.  a  Burial,  becaufe  ufed  at  Funerals] 
a  Torch  or  Flambeau;  alfo  a  long  Wax  -  light ;  alfo  a 
Candle. 

Taper  7  broad  at  the  Bottom,  and  growing  lefs  and 

Ta'per ing  lefs  till  it  comes  to  or  near  to  a  Point  at 
the  Top. 

Taper -bored  [with  Gunners]  a  Piece  of  Ordnance  is  faid 
fo  to  be,  when  it  is  wider  at  the  Mouth  than  towards  the 
Breech. 

Ta'pped  [of  taeppan,  Sax.  to  broach  a  Veffel  of  Liquor.] 

Ta'per  Inc  [with  Sailors]  is  when  a  Rope  or  any  Thing 
is  confiderably  bigger  at  one  End,  and  grows  leffer  towards 
the  other. 

Ta'pestry  7  [tapes,  L.  whence  tapijferie,  F.]  a  curious 

Tatistry,  5  Sort  of  Manufacture  for  Hangings  of 
Rooms,  £sY. 

Tapei'nosis  [Tcimeifeotrif,  Gr.  Humiliation]  a  Figure  in 
Rhetorick,  when  the  Orator  fpeaks  lefs  than  the  Truth. 

To  T  a'ppy  [of  Je  tapir,  F.]  to  lie  concealed,  fpoken  of  a 
Deer. 

Ta'pster  [‘Gaeppy ytjie.  Sax.]  a  Drawer  at  an  Inn  or 
Ale-houfe. 

Tapsus  [with  Botanifii]  the  Herb  White-Mullein,  L. 

Tar  [■c'ljie,  Sax.]  a  Sort  of grofs,  fatty  Liquor,  ifluing 
from  the  Trunks  of  old  Pine-trees. 

Tara'ntara,  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet,  in  calling  to 
Battle. 

Tara  sta't  i,Pc;rfons  bitten  by  the  InfeCt,  called  a  Taran¬ 
tula. 

Tara'ntism,  the  Diftemper  that  arifes  from  the  Bite  of 
a  Tarantula. 

Tara'ntula[Io  named  of  Tarentum  in  Apulia]  a  venom¬ 
ous  Afh-coloured  Spider  fpeckled  with  a  little  white  and  black, 
or  red  and  green  Spots,  about  the  Size  of  an  Acorn,  and 
having  eight  Feet,  and  as  many  Eyes ;  it  is  hairy,  and  from 
its  Mouth  proceed  two  forts  of  Horns  orTrunks  with  exceed¬ 
ing  fharp  Tops,  through  which  it  conveighs  it’sPoifon,  whofe 
Bite  is  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  it  is  to  be  cured  only  by  Mufick. 

Tara'xacon  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Dandelion,  L. 

Tar  axis  [rrapf^K  of  Tct  pfioau,  Gr.]  a  Perturbation  of 
the  Humours  of  the  Eye,  Stomach,  or  the  Entrails. 

Ta'rchon  [rdp^asy,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Tarragon. 

Ta'rdant  [tardans,  L.]  lingering,  delaying,  &c.L. 

Tarda'tion,  a  Loitering,  Lingering,  &c. 

Ta'rdigrade  7  [tardigradus,  L.]  flow-paced,  going 

Tardi'gradous^  flowly. 

Tardi'loquence  [tardiloquentia,  L.]Slownefs  of  Speech. 

Tardilo'quious  [tardiloquus,  L.]  flow  of  Speech. 

Ta'rdiness  [of  tarditas,  L.  Slownefs]  Slackness  in  Bufi- 
nefs  ;  alfo  Guiltinefs  of  a  Fault. 

Ta'rdy  [tardus,  L.  tardive,  F.]  flow,  loitering;  alfo 
guilty. 

Ta'rdo  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  flow,  much  the  fame  as 
largo,  Ital. 

Tare  [of  tar  are,  Ital.  to  fubtraft]  the  Weight  or  Al¬ 
lowance  made  to  the  Buyer  for  Weight  of  the  Cask,  Box, 
Frail,  Cheft,  Wrapper,  Bag,  or  any  thing  containing  any 
Merchandize  or  Commodity,  fold  by  Weight. 

Tares/  Flax,  the  fineft  drefs’d  Part. 

Tares  [prob.  oftrerrn,  Du.  or  rpljrm,  Teut.  to  confume, 
becaufe  they  confume  the  Corn]  a  Sort  of  Pulfe,  Vetches. 

Ta'rget  [Tajr£a,  Sax.  targa,  Ital.  and  Span,  targe,  F.] 
a  large  Shield  or  Buckler. 

Ta'rgum  [□ijnn,  Cbald.  i.  e.  the  Interpretation]  a 
Paraphrufc  on  the  Fentateuch,  &c.  in  the  Chaldee  Language. 

Ta'riff  [Tarif,  F.]  the  Rates  agreed  upon  between 
Princes  and  States,  to  be  laid  upon  their  refpeftive  Mer¬ 
chandizes. 

Ta'riff  [with  Arithmeticians]  a  proportional  Table  con¬ 
trived  for  the  fpeedy  relolving  Queitions  in  the  Rule  of  Fel- 
lowlhip,  when  the  Stocks,  Lofles,  and  Gains  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  :  Alfo  a  Table  framed  to  fhew,  at  firft  Sight,  any 
Multiple  or  Divifor,  taken  any  Number  of  Times  under 
ten,  for  the  more  eafy  and  fpeedy  Divifion  of  a  large  Sum. 
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Ta'rnished  [of  fte  terni,  F.]  having  loft  its  Luftre  or 
Brightnefs,  as  Silver-plate  does,  fullied,  grown  dull. 

Tarpa'wling  [of  tape,  Sax.  Tar,  and  pallium  a 
Cloke]  a  Piece  of  Canvas  well  tarred ;  alfo  a  down-right 
Seaman. 

Tarragon  [fo  called  from  Tarragona,  in  Spain ]  the 
Herb  Dragon-wort. 

Tarr.  See  Tar. 

TA'RRAs[of  terra#,  Du.  Skinner ]  a  Sort  of  Plaifter  or 
ftrong  Mortar  that  Water  cannot  foak  through. 

Tarr  ace?  [in  Architecture ]  an  open  Walk  or  Gallery  ; 

Tarrass  5  a^°  a  Aat  R°°f  on  an  Houfe. 

Ta'rrying  [probably  of  tardare,  Ital.  or  tarlo,  Brit.] 
loitering  or  lagging,  abiding  or  continuing. 

Ta'rrywags,  Membra  virilia,  L. 

Tarse  [teojiy,  Srf*.]  a  Man's  Yard. 

Tarsus  [with  Oculifts]  a  certain  Skin  in  the  Eye-lid. 

Tarsus  [with  Anatomifts]  the  Space  betwixt  the  lower 
End  of  the  two  Focil -Bones  of  the  Leg,  and  the  Beginning 
of  the  five  long  Bones  that  are  jointed  with  and  bear  up  the 
Toes.  It  comprifes  feven  Bones,  viz.  the  AJlragalus,  the 
Os  Calais,  the  Os  Scaphoides,  the  Naviculare,  the  Os  Cunei¬ 
forms,  and  three  other  Bones,  call’d  Oja  Cuneiformia,  L. 

Tarsus  [with  fome  Anatomical  Writers]  the  griftly  End 
of  the  Eye-lids,  where  the  Hairs  grow,  otherwife  called 
Cilium- 

Tart  [tine  tarte]  a  Sort  of  Fruit-pye. 

Tart  [TeajVc>  Sax.]  fharp,  eager,  pungent,  either  in 
Tafte  or  Speech. 

TaRTa'ne,  a  Mediterranean  Ship  of  great  Bulk  ;  it  car¬ 
ries  but  one  Mali,  and  generally  a  three-corner’d  Sail. 

Ta'rtar  [tartarum,  L.  tartre,  F.j  a  Kind  of  Salt,  is  ex- 
prefs’d  in  Chymical  Writers  by  this  Charafter 

Tartar  Emetick  [with  Cbymifts]  is  Cream  -|- 
or  Chryftal  of  Tartar,  mix’d  with  a  fourth  Part  of  Crocus 
Metallorum  ;  and  this  Mixture  boiled  for  eight  or  nine  Hours 
in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  in  an  earthen  Veffel,  and 
ftrained  thro’  a  woollen  Cloth,  which  having  been  gently 
evaporated  to  the  Quantity  of  one  half,  and  fet  to  cool,  will 
ftrike  into  Chryftals. 

Tartar  foluble  [with  Cbymifts]  a  Kind  of  Salt,  prepar’d 
by  boiling  a  Pound  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  half  a  Pound 
of  fixed  Salt  of  Tartar  in  three  Quarts  of  Water,  for  the 
Space  of  half  an  Hour,  in  an  earthen  unglazed  Veffel,  and 
draining  it  when  it  is  cold,  and  evaporating  the  Moifture  j 
which  when  done,  the  Salt  will  remain  at  the  Bottom. 

Tartar  Vitriolate  [with  Cbymifts]  is  prepared  by  pour¬ 
ing  Spirit  of  Vitriol  on  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquium ;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  Effervefcence  or  Bubbling  is  over,  by  fetting  the 
Glafs  in  Sand,  and  drawing  out  the  Vapours  with  a  gentle 
Heat,  till  a  very  white  Salt  remains  at  the  Bottom. 

Cream  of  Tartar  [with  Cbymijls]  a  Skin  that  fwims  on 
the  Surface  of  Liquor  in  which  Tartar  has  been  boiled. 

Salt  of  Tartar,  is  prepared  by  Tartar  waffl’d,  purified, 
and  calcin’d  in  a  Chymical  Furnace. 

Oil  of  Tartar,  is  prepared  by  difl'olving  Salt  of  Tartar, 
and  fetting  it  in  a  Glafs-Veffel  in  a  Cellar. 

Tartarean  ?  [tartareus,  L.]  of  or  pertaining  to 

Tarta'reous  C  Tartar,  i.  e.  a  deep  Place  in  Hell ;  alfo 
hellifh. 

Ta'rtarine  [tartarinus,  L.]  the  fame  as  Tar  tar  eons. 

Tarta'rized  [tartarifte,  F.]  refined  or  purified  by  the 
Help  of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Ta'rtarousness  [of  tartareus,  L.  and  nef]  a  tartarous 
Quality. 

Tartarum  ?  [ToiqTetqQ-  of  n  TetfJffSeiv,  Gr.  to  trouble 

Tartarus  5  or  confound,  becaufe  there  all  Things  are 
full  of  Trouble  and  Confufion]  the  Poets  take  it  for  Hell,  or 
the  Place  of  Torment  for  the  Wicked. 

Ta'rtly  [TeajYclice,  Sax.]  eagerly  in  Tafte,  fharply  in 
Speech. 

Ta'rtness  [“Tea  Jitney  Fe,  S/?*.]  Eagernefs  in  Tafte, 
Sharpnefs  in  Speech. 

Tartre,  or  hard  Lees  of  Wine,  F. 

Tartre  ?  [in  Cookery]  a  particular  Way  of  drefiing 

A  la  Tartre  5  Chickens,  they  having  been  firft  breaded 
and  broiled  on  a  Gridiron,  F. 

Tartuffe,  a  counterfeit  Pretender  to  Devotion,  F. 

Tasck  [taftfe,  Brit.]  a  Tribute,  and  thence  probably 
have  we  derived  our  Word  Task. 

Ta'sked  [tax  at  us,  L.  or  of  tdebe,  F.  of  fafrtt,  Brit,  to 
put  a  Burden  on  one,  Baxter]  having  a  certain  Portion  of 
Work  appointed  to  be  done 

Tasco,  a  fort  of  Clay  for  making  Melting-Pots. 

Tascony,  a  fort  of  white  Earth  like  Chalk,  and  is  the 


only  Earth  that  endures  the  Blaft  of  the  Bellows  and  Heat 
of  the  Fire  and  running  Metal. 

Ta'ssel  [tiercelet,  F.]  a  Male  Hawk. 

Tassel  [prob.  of  Tajfe ,  F.  a  fort  of  Purfe  or  Pouch]  a 
Pendant-handle  hanging  down  from  a  Culhion,  or  fuch  like 
Utenfil;  alfo  Silk,  (Ac.  bound  with  a  Book  to  put  be 
tween  the  Leaves. 

Tassels  [for  Clothiers]  a  fort  of  hard  prickly  Burrs,  ufed 
in  dreffing  Cloth. 

Tassels  [with  Architects]  Pieces  of  Boards  which  lie 
under  the  End  of  a  Mantle-piece. 

Tassum  [old  Rcc.]  a  Mow  or  Heap  of  Corn. 

Tast  atu'ra,  the  Keys  of  Organs  or  Harpfichords. 

To  Ta'ste  [prob.  of  tajlare,  Ital.  or  iafter,  F.  to  feel,  or 
taffen,  Tent,  to  touch  lightly]  to  prove  or  try  the  Relilh  of 
any  thing  by  the  Palate  or  Tongue. 

Taste  [of  fade,  Teut.  or  tate  of  tater,  F.]  one  of  the 
five  external  Senfes,  Savour,  Relilh,  which  probably  is  effedt- 
ed  by  the  Salts  that  are  in  Bodies,  which  affefl  the  Tongue 
(according  to  their  various  Configurations)  as  differently  as 
they  differ  one  from  another ;  and  by  tickling,  or  otherwife 
moving  thofe  fmall  Nerves  lying  in  the  Papilla:  of  the 
Tongue,  communicate  a  Senfation  to  the  Brain,  that  is  ei¬ 
ther  pleafant  or  unpleafant. 

Tasted  [tate,  F.]  relilhed  or  tried  by  the  Tongue  or 
Palate  ;  alfo  metaphorically,  having  had  Experience  or  En¬ 
joyment  of. 

Tastes  [by  Dr.  Grew]  are  diftinguilhed  into  fimple  and 
compound. 

Simple  Tastes,  are  fingle  Modes  of  Taftes,  altho’  mingled 
with  others  in  the  fame;  as  for  Inftance,  the  Tafte  of  a  Pip¬ 
pin  is  aci-dulcis ;  of  Rhubarb,  amarajlringent,  and  therefore 
compounded  with  both  ;  but  yet  in  the  Pippin  the  acid  is 
one  fimple  Tafte,  and  the  ftzveet  another,  as  diftindl  as  the 
bitter  and  aftringent  are  in  Rhubarb. 

Simple  Tastes  are  bitter,  fweet,  four,  fait,  hot,  as  in 
Cloves,  Pepper,  (A c.  and  cold,  as  in  Sal  Prunellce.  Aroma- 
tick  [fpicy]  naufteous  ;  and  fome  add  to  thefe  /oft  Tajler,  ci¬ 
ther  vapid,  as  in  Water,  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  (Ac.  or  unc¬ 
tuous,  as  in  Oils,  Fat,  (Ac.  or  hard. 

Hard  Tastes  are,  1.  Penetrant,  fuch  as  work  themfelves 
into  the  Tongue  without  any  Pungency  ;  as  is  experienced 
in  the  Root  and  Leaves  of  wild  Cucumber.  2,  Stupefacient » 
as  in  the  Root  of  black  Hellebore,  which,  if  chewed  and 
kept  fomeTime  upon  theTongue,  affedls  it  with  a  Numbnefs 
or  paralytick  Stupor.  3.  Aftringent,  as  in  Galls.  4.  Pungent , 
as  in  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack. 

Compounded  Tastes  are,  1.  Atiftere,  which  is  aftringent  and 
bitter,  as  in  the  green  and  foft  Stones  of  Grapes.  2.  Acerb , 
which  is  aftringent  and  acid,  as  in  the  Juice  of  unripe  Grapes. 
3.  Acrid,  which  is  pungent  and  hot.  4  Muriatick,  which  is 
fait  and  pungent,  as  in  common  Salt.  5,  Lixivious,  which 
is  Saltnefs  joined  with  fome  Pungency  and  Heat.  6.  Nitrous , 
which  is  Saltnefs  joined  with  Pungency  and  Cold.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  other  compounded  Taftes,  but  we  want 
Words  to  exprefs  them. 

Ta'ste  ful  [of  tate,  F.  and  full]  having  a  good  or  plea¬ 
fant  Tafte. 

Ta'stefulness,  Rclilhablenefs,  Palatablenefs. 

Ta'steless  [of  tate,  F.  and  lefts]  infipid,  unrelilhable, 
having  no  Tafte. 

Ta'stelessness,  Infipidnefs,  Unrelilhablenefs. 

Ta'sto  [in  Mu.  Books]  denotes  that  the  Notes  muftnot  be 
held  out  their  full  Length,  but  only  juft  touched;  this  more 
efpecially  is  ufed  in  playing  a  thorough  Bafs  on  the  Harp- 
fichord  or  Organ,  Ital. 

A  Tach  [of  attacher,  F.  to  fallen  to]  a  fort  of  Fatten¬ 
ing  for  a  Garment,  a  Button  or  Loop. 

Tath,  an  antient  Privilege  that  fome  Lords  of  the  Manors 
had  of  having  their  Tenants  Sheep  folded  on  their  Ground 
at  Night,  for  the  Benefit  of  their  Dung. 

Fatou's,  a  wild  Bealt  in  America,  covered  with  Scales  like 
Armour. 

Ta'tianists,  Hereticks  of  the  fecond  Century  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  who  condemned  Marriage,  and  forbad  their  Difci- 
ples  the  Ufe  of  Wine  and  Flelh. 

Ta'ttered  [prob.  of  Tattt^can,  Sax.]  ragged,  hanging 
in  Tatters. 

Ta'tterdema'llion  [probably of fcasfctrecan, Sax.  Rags, 
and  malkin,  for  fwceping  of  an  Oven]  a  ragged  Fellow  or 
Wench. 

Ta'ttle  ?  [probably  of  fatcrcn,  Du.]  Prating,  im- 

Ta'ttling^  pertinent  Difcourfe. 

Ta'ttoo  [tap-too,  q.  of  taper,  F.  to  ftrike  or  beat,  and*] 
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it  certain  Beat  or  Tune  play’d  on  a  Drum  in  a  Garrifon  or  a 
Camp  at  Night,  as  a  Notice  for  the  Soldiers  to  repair  to  their 
Quarters  or  Tents. 

Tau  [in  Heraldry]  call’d  the  St.  Anthony's 
Crofs,  becaufe  St.  Anthony,  the  Monk  and  Her¬ 
mit,  is  always  painted  with  it  upon  his  Habit.  It 
takes  its  Name  from  the  Greek  Letter  T,  which 
it  exaftly  refembles.  Some  are  of  Opinion  it  is 
an  old  Hieroglyphic!;  of  Security,  and  refer  it  to  the  Charge 
given  to  the  Angel  in  Ezekiel,  not  to  kill  them,  upon  whom 
was  the  Letter  H  Tau,  Heb. 

T  Tau  Greek,  [J"l  Heb.]  a  Figure  of  the  Crofs  of  Chrift, 
and  in  Hebrew  is  interpreted  a  Sign  or  Mark,  of  which  it  was 
fpoken  to  the  Angel,  which  Ezekiel  faw  in  Spirit.  “  Go  thy 
“  Way,  and  fet  a  Mark  (!I"V  uP°n  the  Foreheads  of  them 
“  that  mourn,  and  are  forry  for  all  the  Abominations  that 
“  are  done  therein.”  This  Mark  was  in  order  to  their  being 
preferved  in  the  Midll  of  them  that  were  to  be  /lain  for  their 
Idolatry,  in  the  wrathful  Difpleafure  of  the  Lord.  And  this 
Letter  T  Tau,  Greek,  was  ufed  by  Captains  and  Heralds,  and 
lign’d  on  their  Names,  who  remained  alive  after  a  Battle  ; 
fo  that  as  the  Letter  Theta  0  was  ufed  as  the  Mark  of  Death, 
fo  was  T  Tau,  or  °f  Life. 

To  Tave,  to  rave,  as  People  do  being  delirious  in  a  Fever. 

Ta'vern  [taberna,  L.  taverne,  F.]  an  Houfe  or  Place 
where  Wine  is  fold. 

Ta'verner  [ taverniere ,  F.  tabernarius,  L.]  a  Tavern- 
keeper  ;  alfo  one  who  frequents  Taverns. 

Taught  [prob.  of  fceon.  Sax.  to  draw  q.  d.  tight]  tight, 
lliff,  or  fall. 

Taunt  [in  Sea- Language]  a  Term  ufed  when  the  Mails 
of  a  Ship  are  too  tall  for  her;  who  then  fay,  Jhe  is  taunt 
majled. 

To  Taunt  [of  tanfer,  F.  to  fcold  at,  Skinner,  or  of  ten- 
tare,  L,  to  tempt,  £5 V.  Minjhew]  to  joke  lharply  or  fatyrical- 

Jy  upon;  to  revile,  to  rail  at. 

"  A  Taunt,  a  reproachful,  abufive,  or  nipping  Jell;  a 
Scoff  or  Flout. 

Tau'nting  [probably  of  tanfer,  F.  to  check,  rebuke,  or 
fcold  at]  fpeaking  reproachfully,  bitingly,  £sV. 

Tau'ntingness,  a  fharp,  haughty,  biting  Reproachful- 

nefs. 

Taurico'rnous  [tauricornis,  L.]  having  Bulls  Horns. 

Tauri'ferous  [ taurifer ,  L.  r Gr.]  bearing, 
breeding,  or  nourifhing  Bulls. 

Tau'rikorm  \tauriformis,  L.]  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bull. 

Tau  robo'lium  [among  the  Grecians]  the  Sacrifice  of  a 
Bull  to  Cybele,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  ;  by  which  he,  that 
was  confecrated,  efteemed  himfelf  regenerated  and  pure  for 
20  Years  to  come.  The  Manner  of  it  was  this;  a  Bull*  hav¬ 
ing  his  Horns  gilded,  was  flain  in  a  Pit,  which  was  plank’d 
with  Planks  bored  full  of  Holes,  through  which  Holes  the 
Blood  of  the  Bull  ran  upon  a  Man  that  lay  under  the  Planks, 
who, all  befmearing  himfelf  withBlood  and  Dull,  was  held  pu¬ 
rified  by  it. 

Tauroco'lla  [ofT«t/f^,  a  Bull,  and  jtoAAet,  Gr.  Glew] 
a  certain  glewy  Subfiance  made  of  a  Bull’s  Hide,  L. 

Ta'urus  [with  Aflronomers]  the  fecond  Sign  of  the  Zo- 
diack,  into  which  the  Sun  enters  on  the  21ft  of  April-,  it  is 
reprefented  on  a  Celeflial  Globe,  by  the  Figure  of  a  Bull ; 
and  its  Charafteriflick  with  Aflrologers,  ifc.  is  Y 

Taurus  [in  our  antient  Cufloms]  fignified  a  Bull. 

Tautolo'gical  of,  pertaining  to,  or  full  of  I  autologies. 

Tautolo'cical  Echoes,  are  fuchEchoes  as  repeat  the  fame 
Sound  or  Syllable  many  times. 

Tautolo'gically,  by  way  of  Tautology. 

Tautolo'gicalness,  a  tautological  Quality,  or  Fulnefs  of 
Tautologies.  ~  , 

TaUTo'loGIST  [TClVTO'koy©-  of  70.  etUTU  KiytiV,  Vjr.j 
one  who  fays  the  fame  Things  over  and  over. 

To  Tauto'logize  [of  t <*  ctW*  Atyetv,  Gr.]  to  fay  the 
fame  Things  over  and  over.  , 

Tautology  [battologie,  F.  tautologia,  L.  of  7ov70\oytct 
Gr.]  a  Repeating  or  Saying  the  fame  Thing  over  again. 

To  Taw  [tapian.  Sax.]  to  drefs  Hides  for  Leather. 

Ta'wer  [of  Tapian,  Sax.]  a  DrefTer  of  Leather,  a  Tan- 

^Ta'wny  [tone,  Ital.&f  F.  tanppf,  Du.]  of  a  tanned  yel- 
lowifh  or  dusky  Colour. 

Ta'wny  [in  Heraldry]  the  fame  as  Tenne,  which  fee. 

Taw'niness  [of  taner,  F.  or  ^efcannan,  Sax.  to  tan, 
whence  fcerann ey/e,  [Sax.  i.  e .  Tannednefs]  the  being  ol 
the  Colour  of  tanned  Leather. 

Ta'wdry,  ridiculoufly  or  flauntingly  gay. 

Taw'dr  inf.ss  [as  Dr.  Tho.  Hcnfh.  luppoles,  of  Knots  and 
Ribbons  bought  at  a  Fair,  antiently  held  in  the  Chapei 


of  St.  Audrey  or  Etbeldred]  ridiculous  or  flaunting  Guv- 
nefs.  ’  0 

To  Tax  [taxare,  L.  of  7 Gr.  as  Salmafms  fuppofe:] 
to  lay  a  Tax  upon ;  alfo  to  charge  one  with  a  Thing,  to  ac- 
cufe. 

A  Tax  [taxatio,  L.  of  t d^ts,  Gr.  tare,  F.]  a  Tribute 
or  Duty  rated  on  Land,  fcfr.  or  a  Tribute  fettled  on  every 
j.  own  after  a  fettled  Rate,  and  paid  annually  towards  the 
Expence  of  the  Government. 

1  a'xable  [of  taxe,  I.]  that  may  be  taxed. 

Taxatio  bladorum  [old  Reel]  a  Tax  or  Impofition  laid 
upon  Corn,  L. 

Ta'xatio  Ncrwicenfis  [old  Reel]  a  Valuation  of  Church- 
Livings,  antiently  made  through  every  Diocefs  of  England, 
made  for  the  Pope  by  Walter  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  the 
1  ime  of  Henry  III.  upon  the  Pope’s  Granting  to  the  King 
a  Tenth  of  all  the  fpiritual  Livings  for  3  Years. 

Taxa'tion,  a  Laying  of  Taxes,  F.  of  L. 

Taxed  [taxatus,  L.  taxe,  F.  ]  having  a  Tax  impofed  up¬ 
on  him,  (Ac.  alfo  charg’d  with  the  Commiffion  of  lomc 
Fault,  c. 

T  a'xer  [tax  at  or,  L.  celui  qui  taxe,  F.]  an  AffefTor  or 
Impofer  of  Taxes;  alfo  one  that  charges  with  the  Com¬ 
miffion  of  fome  Crime. 

Ta'xis  [in  Architeft.]  the  fame  with  the  Antients  that 
Ordonnance  is  with  the  Moderns,  and  Vitruvius  deferibes  it 
to  be  that  which  gives  every  Part  of  a  Building  its  juft  Di- 
menfions,  according  to  its  Ules. 

Ta'xus  [with  Botan.]  the  Yew-tree;  alfo  a  Badger,  L. 

Tea,  the  Leaf  of  an  Indian  Shrub,  much  ufed  in  making 
potable  Liquor  well  known. 

To  Teach  [traecan.  Sax.]  to  inflrufl  in  Literature,  Trade, 
Myftery,  iAc. 

Tea'chable  [of  fctecan,  Sax.  to  teach]  capable  or  apt 
to  learn. 

Tea'chaeleness  [of  fcaecan,  able,  and  neyye,  Sax.] 
Capablenefs  and  Readinefs  to  be  taught,  Docility. 

Teal  [prob.  of  tcclingl;,  Du.]  a  Kind  of  wild  Fowl. 

Team  [of  getyme  or  tyme,  Sax-]  any  Number  of 
Horfes,  Oxen,  or  other  Bealls,  put  to  draw  a  Cart,  Wag¬ 
gon,  or  Carriage  of  Burthen  ;  alfo  a  Flock  of  Ducks. 

Team  and  Theam  [old  Re c.]  a  Royalty  granted  by  the 
King’s  Charter  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour,  for  the  having, 
rellraining,  and  judging  Bondmen,  Niefs,  and  Villains, 
with  their  Children,  Goods,  and  Chattels,  in  his  Court. 

Ttf  Tear  [traejian,  Sax.]  to  rend,  to  pull  in  Pieces. 

To  Tear  and  roar  [prob.  of  tierm,  Du.]  to  make  a  great 
Noife  in  Crying. 

Tea'ring  [prob.  of  'caejian,  Sax.  to  tear]  rending  in 
Pieces. 

Tears  [of  feeaji,  Sax.  taste,  Dan.]  Drops  of  Water 
ifluing  out  of  the  Eyes, 

To  Teaze?  [of  Taeyan,  Sax.]  to  teafe  or  toze  Wool  ; 

To  Tease  \  alfo  to  trouble,  urge,  or  difquiet  a  Perfon 
continually. 

Tea  sels  Zr^aeylen,  Sax.]  Fuller’s  Thirties. 

Ieazels  \  l  j 

Teat  [fetl?,  Brit.  Sax.]  a  Nipple,  a  Dug. 

Te'cm arsis  [TiKpLct^oif,  Gr.]  that  which  relates  to  the 
Caufe  of  Difeafes. 

Te'chnical  [teehnicus,  L.  of  Gr.  Art] 

artificial,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Terms  and  Rules  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Technical  Words,  Terms  of  Art. 

Technical  VerJ'es,  are  fuch  as  include  the  Subftance  or 
particular  Parts  of  an  Art  or  Science,  or  contain  the  Rules 
and  Precepts  of  them,  fo  digelled,  for  the  Help  of  the  Me¬ 
mory. 

Te'clinically  [of  teehnicus,  L.  of  7 Gr.]  after 
the  Manner  of  Technology. 

Technology  [technoiogia,  L.  technologic,  F.  of  Ti'yj*' 
hofict  of  Art,  and  Aojaf  or  Kiys,  Gr.  to  fpeak,  lay, 

or  tell,  &c  ]  a  Defcription  of  Arts,  efpecially  mechanical 
ones. 

Te'chiness  [prob.  of  toucher,  F.  to  touch,  q.  d.  Touehi- 
nefs]  Captioufnefs,  Aptnefs  to  be  oflended,  Frowardnefs, 
Pecvifhnefs. 

Te'chy  [prob.  of  touche,  F.]  captious,  froward,  peevifl). 

Tecoly'thos  [of  tyiKU,  to  diminilh,  andAf^©",  Gr.  a 
Stone]  the  Indian  Stone,  a  Stone  bearing  the  Refemblance 
of  an  Olive. 

Tecto'nick  [tetlonicus,  L.  of  TiKnvtnit,  Gr.]  of,  or 
pertaining  to  Building.  f 

Tecto'nick  Art  [teflonice,  L  of  riK70yiK.fi,  Gr.]  the 
Art  of  Building. 
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*T ecto'nick  Nature  [natura  teltonica,  of  <tiK7 ey/kcf  of 
7iK.7oviHn,  Gr.  the  Art  of  Building]  formative  Nature. 

To  Ted  Graft  ?  to  turn  or  fpread  new  mown  Grafs 

To  Tede  5at>°ut. 

A  Te'dder.  See  Tetbar. 

Te  deum,  a  Hymn  frequently  fung  in  Church  on  Thankf- 
giving  Days  for  Viftories  gained,  Deliverances  from  Dan¬ 
gers,  is  c,  fo  called  from  the  Latin  Beginning  of  it,  To  Deum 
laudatnus,  he.  i.  e.  we  praife  thee  the  Lord. 

Tedi'fera  dea  [/.  e.  the  Torch-bearing  Goddefs]  a 
Name  given  to  Ceres  (the  Goddefs  of  Bread-Corn)  by  the 
Poets,  on  account  of  her  feeking  her  Daughter  Proferpina 
with  a  Torch;  and  thence  they  facrificed  to  her  in  the  Night 
with  Torches  burning.  Some  are  of  Opinion  that  by  Ceres 
is  meant  the  Earth,  and  that  by  Proferpina  is  meant  Corn, 
which  had  like  to  have  been  buried  in  the  dark  Bowels  of  the 
Soil  ;  but  that  in  the  Night-time,  when  the  Sun  is  under 
Ground,  the  Blade  of  Corn  fhoots  out  fall,  Which  is  the 
Meaning  of  Ceres' s  Torch  that  Night,  when  Ihe  found  her 
Daughter. 

Ted  i'ferous  [tcedifer,  L.]  Torch-bearing. 

Ted  i'gerous  [teediger,  L.]  bearing  a  Torch. 

Te'dious  [tcediofus,  L.]  over-long,  long-winded,  weari- 
fome,  irkfome. 

Te'diousness  [of  tadiofus  of  tedium,  L.]  too  great 
Length  of  Time,  Wearifomenefs,  Irkfomenefs. 

Te'dium  [ tesdium ,  L.]  Irkfomenefs,  Wearifomenefs. 

To  Teem  [prob.  of  fcaeman.  Sax.  or  tonumr,  Dan.}  to 
pour  out. 

Tee'mful,  full  up  to  the  Top. 

Tee'  ming  [of  team,  Sax.  an  Offspring,  prob.  of  t«V», 
Gr.  to  extend]  childing,  frequently  pregnant,  or  bearing 
Young,  fruitful. 

Tee'nage,  Brufh-wood  for  Hedges. 

Teeth  [to’Sajf,  Sax. ]  either  of  Man  or  Beaft. 

Te'gu  ments  of  a  human  Body  [by  Anat.]  are  reckoned 
five,  vi%.  the  Epidermis  or  Scarf-Skin,  the  Derma  or  True- 
Skin,  the  P anniculojus  Adipofius,  the  Membrana  Carnofa ,  and 
the  common  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles. 

Te'g  ument  [ tegumentum ,  L.]  a  Covering. 

Teil -Tree,  the  lame  as  the  Linden-Tree. 

Teine  [in  Falconry~\  a  Difeafe  in  Hawks  which  makes 
them  pant  and  lofe  their  Breath. 

Teint  [prob.  of  tinllura,  L.]  the  Complexion,  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Face;  alfo  a  Dye,  F. 

Te  int  [in  Painting ]  an  artificial  or  compound  Colour, 
or  the  feveral  Colours  ufed  in  a  Pifture,  coniidered  as  more 
or  lefs  high  or  bright,  or  deep  or  thin,  or  weakened,  isle, 
to  give  the  proper  Relievo  or  Softnel’s  or  Diftance,  £gV.  of 
the  feveral  Objefts. 

Teirs,  the  3d  Part  of  a  Pipe  or  a  Meafure  of  42  Gallons. 

Telamo'nes  [in  Roman  ArcbiteA. ]  Images  of  Men  lean¬ 
ing  to  fupport  or  bear  up  the  Out-jettings  of  Cornices. 

Teleca'rdios  [of  Kctf/iA,  the  Heart,  and  7** tco,  Gr. 
to  perfeft]  a  precious  Stone  like  or  of  the  Colour  of  a 
Heart. 

Tele  phium  [in  Surgery ]  a  great  Ulcer  of  difficult  Cure, 
fo  named  of  Telepbus,  a  King  of  Myfia,  who  was  for  a  long 
Time  troubled  with  fuch  an  one. 

Tele'phion  ?  [with  But  and]  an  Herb,  a  Kind  of  Or- 

1  ele'ph ium  5  pine,  firlt  found  out  by  King  Telepbus, 
good  for  Wounds,  Ulcers,  isfe. 

Te'lescope  [telefcope,  F.  of  7 the  End,  and 
CKOon,  of  o-jcojts®,  Gr.  to  view]  is  a  Dioptrick  Inllrument 
compofed  of  Lenles,  by  means  ol  which  remote  Objefts  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  they  were  near,  or  a  Profpeftive-Glals  made  of 
two  or  more  Glaffes  placed  in  the  Tube  or  Pipe  of  feveral 
Lengths  to  view  Objefts  at  a  Diftance. 

A  Te  lescope,  with  a  convex  and  concave  Lens, 
reprefents  Objefts,  that  are  at  a  vaft  Diftance,  diftinft,  and 
eieft,  and  magnifies  them  according  to  the  Proportion  of  the 
local  Diftance  of  the  convex  Lens  to  the  Focal  Diftance  of 
the  concave  Lens. 

A  Te  lescope, with  two  convex  Lenfes,  reprefents  Objefts, 
that  are  vaftly  diftant,  diftinft,  but  inverted,  and  magnifies 
them  according  to  the  Proportion  of  the  Focal  Diftance  of 
the  exterior  to  the  Focal  Diftance  of  the  interior  Lens. 

Aerial  Te'lescope,  is  a  Telefcope  to  be  ufed  in  the 
Night,  and  fo  has  no  dole  Tube,  there  being  no  Need  of 
one  at  that  Time. 

RefeBing  Te'lescope,  confifts  of  a  large  Tube  that  is 
open  at.  the  End  next  to  the  Objeft,  and  doled  at  the  other, 
where  is  placd  a  metalline  Speculum,  and  having  a  flat  oval 
Speculum  near  the  open  End,  inclin’d  towards  the  upper  Part 
oi  the  Tube,  where  there  is  a  little  Hole  furnilhed  with  a 
final],  plain,  convex  Eye-Glafs. 
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Telesco'pical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Telefcope. 

Telesco'pical  Stars,  are  fuch  as  are  not  vifible  to  the 
naked  Eye,  which  cannot  be  difeovered  without  the  HcId 
of  a  Telefcope. 

Teli'ferous  [ telifer ,  L.]  bearing  a  Dart  01  Darts. 

Tel  is  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Fenugreek. 

T"o  Tell  [*otdlan  or  ^jUan,  6Vlv.]  to  count,  to  number  or 
reckon. 

To  Tell  [’radian,  Sax.  taler,  Dan.]  to  relate,  to  make. 

Te'ller  [of  ■cellan,  Sax.  to  tell]  one  who  relates. 

Te'ller  [of  tadlen  or  fcjffean,  to  count]  a  Teller  of 
Money, 

Te'llers  [in  the  Exchequer]  4  Officers,  whole  Bulinefs 
is  to  receive  all  Monies  due  to  the  Crown,  and  to  throw 
down  a  Bill  through  a  Pipe  into  the  Tally- Court,  where  it 
is  received  by  the  Auditor’s  Clerks,  who  write  the  Words 
of  the  Bill  upon  the  Tally. 

Tl'lling  [tellan  or  tylean,  Sax.]  relating,  counting,  fjfc. 

Fellus,  the  Goddefs  of  the  Earth,  L.  She  was  ufually 
painted  in  a  green  Mantle. 

T elo'nium,  a  Toll-Booth  or  Cuftom-Houfe,  L.  of  Gr. 

Te'ment aile  [ old  Rec.]  a  Tax  of  2  Shillings  on  everv 
plough’d  Land.  J 

Temera'rious  [ temerarius ,  L.]  rafli,  hafty,  unadvifed. 

Teme'rity  ^  [t  enter  it  as,  L.  temerite,  F.]  Rafhnefs, 

Te'merous ness y  Unadvifednefs. 

Temoi'ns  [with  Military  Men]  Pieces  of  Earth  left  ftand- 
ing  as  Marks  or  Witneflcs  in  the  Foffes  of  Places  the  Work¬ 
men  are  emptying,  that  they  may  know  exaftly  how  many 
cubical  Fathoms  of  Earth  have  been  carried  away,  in  order 
to  pay  the  Workmen  their  Due  for  it. 

To  Te'mper  [temper are,  L.  temperer,  F.]  to  moderate  or 
qualify,  to  mingle. 

Te'mper  [tetnperies,  L.  temperament,  F.]  Humour,  natu- 
ral  Difpofition,  Conftitution  ;  alfo  Moderation. 

Te'mperament  [temperamentum,  L.]  a  proper  and  pro¬ 
portional  Mixture  of  the  Elements,  but  more  eipecially  of 
the  Humours  of  a  human  Body ;  alfo  the  ufual  Complexion, 
Conftitution,  or  Habit  ot  the  Bod\  ;  alfo  a  Medium  or  Means 
found  out  in  a  Bufinefs  on  Controverfy,  F. 

Te'mperament  [in  Pkyjick]  the  natural  Habitude  and 
Conftitution  of  the  Body  of  Man,  or  the  Difpofition  of  the 
animal  Humours. 

Te'mperament  ?  [in  Mufick]  a  Reftifying  or  Amending 

Te'mpering  5  the  falfe  or  imperfeft  Concords,  by 
transferring  to  them  Part  of  the  Beauty  of  the  perfeft  ones. 

Temper  a me'ntum  ad pondus  [in  Pbyficks]  i.  e.  in  Weight, 
is  that  where  the  Elementary  Qualities  are  found  in  equal 
Quantities  or  in  equal  Proportion,  L. 

Temperame'ntum  ad  juftit.am  [in  Pbyficks]  i.  e.  in 
Jufiice,  is  that  which  contains  unequal  Portions  of  thofe 
Qualities,  but  yet  in  fuch  Proportion  as  is  neceflary  for  the 
Dilcharge  of  the  Funftions  proper  to  the  Part. 

Tempera'nce  [temperantia,  L.]  Moderation,  a  Reftrain- 
ing  of  our  Affeclions  and  Paffions.  Temperance  is  one  of  the 
four  cardind'Virtues,  and  is  by  Moralifts  faid  to  conftitute 
Honelly,  or  Decency,  and  Bafhfulnefs.  The  two  Species  of 
it  are  Sobriety,  which  moderates  our  Eating  and  Drinking  ; 
and  Chafiity  which  fets  Bounds  to  the  Enjoyment  of  con¬ 
jugal  Love.  Temperance  hath  alfo  its  potential  Parts,  as  Meek- 
nefs,  Clemency,  Modefty, 

Temperance  [with  Divines]  is  defin’d  to  be  a  Virtue 
that  confifts  in  an  Abftinence  from  lenfual  Pleafures,  which 
renders  the  Body  tame  and  governable,  and  fo  ferviceable  to 
the  Soul,  and  alfo  chearful  in  the  Exercife  of  Religion  ; 
which  fets  the  Mind  ot  Man  free  from  the  Captivity  of 
Senfe,  and  eitablilhes  its  Dominion  over  the  brutith  Part,  fo 
that  the  Man  lives  by  Faith  and  not  by  Senfe,  and  is  dilen- 
gag’d  from  the  World,  and  the  Allurements  of  it. 

Tempera'ntia  [in  Pbyfick]  luch  Medicines  as  allay  acid 
and  fharp  Humours  ;  either  fuch  as  fweeten  and  correft,  or 
fuch  as  bring  the  Body  to  a  due  Temperament. 

T e'mperate  [temper atus,  L.]  that  is  in  good  Temper  of 
Body,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  ccld  ;  alfo  moderate,  fober. 

Te'mperateness  [ temperantia ,  L.  temperature,  F.]  Mode¬ 
ration,  Abftemioufnefs  m  Eating  and  Drinking,  isfe.  the  Re- 
ftraint  of  our  Afteftions  or  Paffions. 

Te'mperature  [temper atuy a,  L.]  fpoken  of  the  Air,  is 
that  which  tempers  it,  and  changes  according  to  the  Diverfity 
ot  Seafons,  or  the  different  Situations  of  Countries,  or  the 
Qualities  of  it,  as  to  Pleat  and  Cold,  Moifture  and  Drynefs. 

Te'mpered  [temperatus,  L.  tempere,F.]  mollified,  quali¬ 
fied;  alfo  mingled. 

Tempk'ries  [in  Medicine]  the  Diverfity  that  is  in  the 
Blood  of  different  Perlons,  whereby  it  is  more  apt  to  fall  in¬ 
to  different  Combinations  in  one  Body,  than  in'another. 
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To  Te'mpest,  to  be  ftormy,  Milton. 

v^Te'mpest  [tempeflas,  L.  tempefte,  F .]  a  moll  violent 
Storm,  or  a  Degree  beyond  a  Storm,  a  violent  Commotion 
ot  the  Air,  either  with  or  without  Rain,  Hail, 
Snow,  Isle. 

Tempe'stive  [ tempeflivus,  L.]  feafonable,  timely,  done 

in  Time. 

Tempestuous  [tempefluofus,  L.]  ftormy,  boifterous. 

Tempestuously  [of  tempeftuojus,  L.  tempeflueux,  F.  and 
/y]  after  a  ftormy,  tempeftuous  Manner. 

Tempe'stuousness  [Of  tempefluofitas,  L.]  Storminefs. 

A  Templar  [ Templier ,  F.J  a  Student  in  the  Temple. 

Templars,  or  Knights  Templars,  faid  to  have  been  in- 
fhituted  in  the  Year  1113,  by  Hugh  of  Rayennes,  and  con¬ 
firm’d  by  Pope  Eugenius.  Their  Habit  was  a  white  Cloak 
or  upper  Garment,  with  a  red  Crofs  on  the  Back,  and  a 
Sword  girt  about  them ;  and  thence  they  were  by  the  com¬ 
mon  People  call’d  Crofs -Backs,  or  Crouched-Backs.  Thefe 
Knights  at  firft  dwelt  in  Part  of  the  Building  that  belong’d 
to  the  Temple  in  Jerufalem,  not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of 
our  Saviour,  where  they  charitably  entertain’d  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,  and  in  their  Armour  led  them  through  the  Holy 
Land  to  view  fuch  Things  as  were  to  be  feen  there,  defend¬ 
ing  them  from  the  Infidels.  Thefe  Knights  had  in  all  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Europe  their  fubordinate  Governors,  in  which  they 
poflefled  no  lefs  than  16000  Lordlhips,  a  vaft  Revenue. 
Their  Governor  in  England  was  ftiled  Mailer  of  the  Temple, 
and  was  fummoned  to  Parliament ;  and  the  Temple  in  Fleet- 
Street,  now  theHoufe  of  our  Law-Students  in  London,  being 
their  Houfe,  the  Minifter  of  the  Temple- Church  Hill  bears  the 
Title  of  Mailer  of  the  Temple.  This  Order  continued  for 
about  the  Space  of  two  hundred  Years  ;  but  at  length  being 
both  rich  and  powerful,  and  alfo  grown  vicious,  the  whole 
Order  was  abolilhed  by  Pope  Clement  V.  in  the  Year  1309, 
as  alfo  by  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1312,  and  their  Poffelli- 
ons  were  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
whofe  Manfion  was  near  Smithfield,  now  vulgarly  call’d  St. 
Jones's,  and  other  religious  Orders.  The  Crimes  objefled 
againft  them  were,  firft,  their  Revolting  from  their  profefled 
Obedience  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who  was  their  Vi- 
fitor.  Secondly,  their  unfpeakable  Pride.  Thirdly,  their 
Sins  againft  Nature. 

Te'mple  [templum ,  L.  fome  derive  it  of  templando  or  eon- 
templando  contemplating,  Varro  of  tuendo  defending.  Mart. 
of  q-  dividing  or  feparating.  Seal,  of  7 spw©-,  q.  d.  a 

Place  feparated  from  others  on  account  of  Religion ;  but  others 
derive  it  of  Juftice,  or  the  Goddefs  of  Jullice]  a 

Church  or  Cathedral  for  the  Performance  of  divine  Service. 
The  Temples  that  the  Heathens  built  to  their  Gods  were  ve¬ 
ry  ftately ;  for  Princes  and  Nations  employ’d  their  Riches 
and  ingenious  Inventions  of  Architecture  in  building  them. 
In  their  Temples  there  were  generally  three  Altars  ;  the  firft 
at  the  Entry  where  the  Victims  were  offered  and  burnt,  the 
fecond  in  the  Middle,  and  the  third  at  the  End,  within  an 
Enclofure:  Upon  the  two  laft,  only  Perfumes  and  fweet 
Scents  were  burnt,  and  there  the  People  eat  in  their  Fcftivals 
to  their  Gods. 

The  Temples  [tempora,  L.]  a  lateral  Part  of  the  Skull  in 
the  Middle,  between  the  Ears  and  the  Eyes. 

Temples  of  Antm,  fuch  which  had  only  Ant<e  or  angular 
Pillars  at  the  Corners,  and  two  Tufcan  Columns  on  each  Side 
the  Doors. 

Tetraflyle  Temples,  fuch  as  had  four  Columns  in  Front, 
and  as  many  behind. 

Amphiproflyle  Temfles,  fuch  as  had  Columns  before  and 
behind,  which  alfo  were  tetraflyle. 

Proftyle  Temples,  were  fuch  as  had  Columns  only  on 
the  Forefide. 

Diptere  Temples,  fuch  as  had  eight  Rows  of  Columns 
around,  or  were  Oxaflyle,  or  had  eight  Columns  in  Front. 

Periptere  Temples,  fuch  as  had  four  Rows  of  infulated 
Columns  around,  and  were  Hexaflyle,  i.  e.  as  had  fix  Columns 
in  Front. 

Te'mples,  certain  Jewels,  which  great  Ladies  antiently 
wore  on  their  Temples  and  Foreheads,  and  faftened  to  their 
Hair  with  Bodkins. 

Temporal  [ temporalis ,  L.]  that  continues  but  for  a 
Time  ;  alfo  fee  jar  in  Oppoiition  to  fpiritual ;  alfo  of,  or 
pertaining  to  the  Temples  of  the  Head. 

Tempora'le  augmentum  [with  Gram.]  an  Increafe  or  Al¬ 
teration  of  the  Quantity  of  the  firft.  Vowel  or  Dipthong  in 
feveral  Tenfes  of  a  Greek  Verb. 

Tempora'lis  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  upper  Jaw, 
which  together  with  its  Partner  draws  the  lower  Jaw  up¬ 
wards,  called  alfo.  Crotaphites, 

Temporalities  [ temporalite ,  F.J  the  temporal  Revenues 


;7[ot  temporarius,  L.  temporaneus, 
5  and  ncyye,Sax.]  a  temporal  Qua- 


Time, 


of  an  ficclefiaftick ;  ■  particularly  fuch  Revenues,  Land.-* 
Tenements,  or  Lay- Fees,  as  have  been  granted  them,  as 
they  are  Lords  and  Barons  of  Parliament. 

Fe'mpor alness  [of  temporalis,  L.  tempore!,  F.J  a  fecular 
Quality  ;  alfo  Temporarinefs  or  the  being  for  a  Time. 

1  e'mporalty  [le  tempore!,  F.J  temporal  Goods. 
Tempora'neousness  7  [of  temporarius,  L. 

'JVmporariness  5  and 
lity,  or  the  Lading  only  fora  Time, 

Te'mporar y  [ temporarius ,  L.J  lading  but  for 
fleeting,  perilhable. 

Temporizer  [tetnporifeur,  F.J  a  Time-Server,  one  who 
alters  his  Principles  or  Pra&ice  according  to  the  Times. 

Temporizing  [temporifant,  F.J  complying  with  the 
Times,  Time-ferving. 

Temporum  ojfa  [wither.]  the  Bones  of  the  Temples 
fituated  in  the  low-er  Part  of  the  Sides  of  the  Cranium.  The 
upper  Part  of  them,  being  thin,  confifts  only  of  one  Table  of 
a  circular  Figure,  which  is  joined  to  the  Offa  Parietalia  by 
the  fquamous  Sutures  ;  but  the  lowxr  Part,  which  is  thick, 
hollow,  and  uneven,  is  united  to  the  Os  Occipitis,  and  Os 
Sphenoides,  L. 

To  T empt  [ tentare ,  L.J  to  allure  or  entice. 

Tempta'tio  [old  Reel]  an  EfTay  or  Trial. 

Tempta'tion  [tentatio,  L.J  a  Tempting,  an  Alluring  or 
Enticement ;  alfo  a  Proving  or  Trying. 

I  emptation  [in  Theology]  the  Means  which  the  Devil 
makes  Ufe  of  to  tempt  Mankind. 

Te'mpter  [tentator,  L.  tentateur,  F.J  one  who  allures  or 
entices,  the  Devil. 

Te'mpt  1  ngn ess  [of  tentans,  L.  and  neyye,  Sax.  Termi- 
nat.J  Alluringnefs,  Charmingnefs,  (Ac. 

Te'mfus pinguedinis,  & c.  [ant.  Deeds]  the  Seafon  of  the 
Buck,  from  Lammas- Day  to  that  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Crofs ;  and  alfo  that  of  the  Doe,  from  the  Feftival  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  to  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin. 

Temul^ntness}  \-temulentia’  L-J  Drunkennefs. 

Te'mulent  [temulentus,  L.J  drunken. 

Ten  [tien  or  tyn,  Sax.]  the  Number  10,  in  Figures,  is 
compofed  of  the  firft  Figure  and  (0)  a  Cypher.  It  conjoins 
the  Virtue  of  all  Numbers,  which  it  holds,  as  it  were,  bound 
in  itfelf,  either  fimply,  or  by  Multiplication.  Secondly,  as, 
among  Geometricians,  a  Line  is  the  Joining  in  one  of  divers 
Pricks  or  Points,  fo  the  10  makes  the  Line  of  Numbers,  nei¬ 
ther  can  there  be  any  Going  farther.  We  may  add  1  to  9, 
and  2  to  8,  and,  by  Multiplication  and  Redoubling  of  10,  fet 
dovrn  a  Number  greater  than  the  Sands  of  the  Sea. 

Te'nable,  capable  of,  or  that  may  be  held  and  kept,  P. 

Tenable  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  is  faid  of  a  Town,  (Ac. 
that  may  be  kept,  held,  or  defended  againft  Aflailants. 

Te'nableness  [of  tenable,  F.  and  nefs  of  tenere,  L.  to 
hold]  Capablencfs  of  being  held  and  kept. 

Tena'cious  [ten ax,  L.  tenaceux,  F.J  holding  fall,  clofe- 
fifted,  covetous ;  alfo  fpoken  of  Liquids,  fuch  as  ftick  fall,  or 
are  clammy. 

Tena'ciously  [of  tenaciter,  F.J  after  a  clofe-fifted,  co¬ 
vetous  Manner  ;  alfo  ftiffly  in  maintaining  an  Argument,  (Ac. 

Tena'ciousness  [tenacitas,  L.  tenacite,  F.J  Niggardlinefs, 
Stiffs efs  in  holding  or  maintaining  an  Opinion,  (Ac. 

Tena'city  [tenacitas,  L.J  Tenacioufnefs. 

Tenai'lle  [in  Fortif]  is  an  Out-work  that  refembles  a 
Horn- Work  ;  but  generally  fomewhat  different,  in  regard 
that,  inftcad  of  tw'o  Demi-Baftions,  it  bears  only  in  Front  a 
Re-entering  Angle  between  the  fame  Wings,  without 
Flanks,  and  the  Sides  are  parallel.  All  Tenailles  are  defective 
.in  this  Refpeft,  that  they  are  not  flanked  or  defended  to¬ 
wards  their  inward  or  dead  Angle,  becaufe  the  Height  of 
the  Parapet  hinders  from  feeing  down  before  the  Angle,  fo 
that  the  Enemy  can  make  a  Lodgment  there  under  Covert; 
and  therefore  Tenailles  are  never  made,  but  when  there  is  not 
Time  to  make  a  Horn-Work. 

Simple  Tenai'lle?  [in  Fortif]  a  large  Out-work  eon- 

S ingle  Tenai'lle  5  lifting  of  two  Faces  or  Sides,  in¬ 
cluding  a  re-entering  Angle. 

Double  Tenaille  [in  Fortif]  a  large  Out-work  con- 

Flanked  Tenaille^  lifting  of  two  Tenailles,  or  two  re¬ 
entering  Angles. 

Tenaille  in  the  Fcfs  [in  Fortif]  is  a  Low-work  raifed 
before  the  Curtain  in  the  Middle  of  the  Fofs  or  Ditch. 

Tenaille  of  the  Place  [in  Fortif]  is  the  Face  of  the 
Place,  raifed  between  the  Point  of  two  neighbouring  Ballions, 
including  the  Curtain,  two  Flanks  raifed  on  the  Curtain,  and 
the  2  Sides  of  the  Ballions  which  face  one  another. 

Tenancies  [in  Lazu  ]  Dwelling-IIoufes  held  of 
others. 

S  C  Tenant 


T  E 


T  E 


e'nant  7  [of  twins, holding  L.]  one  who  poffeffes  Lands, 

Tenent  ^Houfes,  (Ac.  L. 

Tenant  by  Charter,  one  who  holds  Lands  by  Feoff¬ 
ment  or  Donation  in  Writing. 

Tenant  by  Court  Roll,  one  admitted  Tenant  of  Lands, 

Tenant  by  Copy,  $  (Ac.  in  a  Manour,  demifed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cuftom  of  that  Manour. 

Tenant  of  the  King,  one  who  holds  of  the  King’s  Per- 
fon,  or  as  fome  Honour. 

Tenant  by  the  Verge  in  antient  Demefn,  one  who  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Rod  in  antient  Demefn. 

Tenant  in  Chief,  is  a  Tenant  that  holds  of  the  King  in 
Right  of  his  Crown. 

Tenant  by  the  Courtefy  of  England,  a  Tenant  that  holds 
for  his  Life,  by  means  of  a  Child  begotten  by  him  on  his 
Wife,  Ihe  being  an  Heirefs,  and  the  Child  being  born  alive. 

Tenant  by  Elegit,  a  Tenant  that  holds  by  Virtue  of 
the  Writ  called  Elegit. 

Tenant  by  Execution,  is  a  Tenant  that  holds  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  an  Execution,  upon  any  Statute,  Recognifance,  (Ac. 

Tenant  in  Frank  Marriage,  a  Tenant  who  holds  Lands 
or  Tenements  by  a  Gift  of  them,  made  to  him  upon  Mar¬ 
riage  between  him  and  his  Wife. 

Tenant  in  Mortgage,  is  a  Tenant  that  holds  by  means  of 
a  Mortgage. 

Tenant  Al  Preecipe,  a  Tenant  againft  whom  the  Writ 
Pnecipe  is  to  be  brought. 

Tenant  in  Service,  a  Tenant  that  holds  by  any  Manner 
of  Service. 

Tenant  per  Statute-Merchant,  a  Tenant  that  holds  Lands 
by  Virtue  of  their  being  forfeited  to  him  by  Statute~Mcrchant. 

Tenant  at  Will,  a  Tenant  who  holds  at  the  Will  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Manour. 

Particular  Tenant,  a  Tenant  who  holds  Lands,  (Ac.  on¬ 
ly  for  a  Term  of  Time. 

Sole  Tenant,  a  Tenant  who  has  no  other  joined  with 
him. 

Joint  Tenants,  are  Tenants  that  have  an  equal  Right 
in  Lands  or  Tenements,  by  Virtue  of  one  Title. 

Tenants  in  common,  are  fuch  as  have  equal  Right,  but 
hold  by  divers  Titles. 

Very  Tenant,  a  Tenant  who  holds  immediately  of  his 
Lord;  fo  that  if  there  be  a  Lord  Mefne  and  a  Tenant,  the 
Tenant  is  very  Tenant  of  the  Mefne,  but  not  to  the  Lord 
above. 

Te'nantable,  that  is  fit  to  be  occupied  by  a  Tenant, 
ki  good  Repair. 

Te'nantableness  [of  tenens,  L.  holding,  ox  tenant,  F. 
able  and  nefs]  Capablenefs  or  Fitnefs  to  be  held,  poffeffed, 
or  inhabited  by  a  Tenant. 

Tenar  [with  Anat\  a  Mufcle  whofe  Office  is  to  draw 
the  Thumb  from  the  Forefingers. 

Te'nasmus?  [nviffpeif,  Gr.]  a  continual  Lift  to  goto 

Tene'smus^  Stool,  attended  with  an  Inability  of  avoid¬ 
ing  any  Thing,  but  fometimes  bloody  flimy  Matter,  L. 

Tench  [trince,  Sax.]  a  River  or  Frelh-Water  Fifh. 

To  Te'nd  [of  tendere ,  L.  tendre,  F.  to  tend,  (Ac.]  to  in¬ 
cline,  to  move  towards,  to  aim  at ;  alfo  to  look  to,  to  wait 
upon,  (s fc. 

Te'ndency  [of  tendens,  of  tendere,  L.  to  make  towards, 
£<f<r.]  Inclination,  Aim,  Drift. 

Te'nder  [ tendre ,  F.  tener,  L.]  foft,  nice,  fcrupulous; 
alfo  good-natured,  kind. 

To  Tender  [probably  of  tendreffe,  F.  Tendernefs]  to  ufe 
tenderly  or  kindly. 

To  Tender  [ tendrer ,  F.]  to  make  an  Offer  of  the  Payment 
of  Money,  (Ac. 

A  Te'nder  [of  tendrer,  F.  to  hold  out]  an  Offer  of 
Payment,  type. 

A  Te'nder  [of  aitendere,  L.  at  tendre,  F.]  one  who 
waits  on  another. 

Tender-hearted  [of  tendreffe,  F.  and  Jpeojyj;?  Sax.] 
of  a, tender,  commiferating,  and  kind  Difpofition. 

Tender-heartedness,  a  kind  and  commiferating  Tem¬ 
per  or  Nature. 

Te'nderlinc  [of  tendreffe,  F.]  one  that  is  or  has  been 
tenderly  brought  up. 

Te'nderlincs  [with  Hunters]  the  foft  Tops  of  a  Deer’s 
Horns,  when  they  firft  begin  to  (hoot  forth. 

Te'nderness  [ teneritas ,  L.  tendreffe,  F.]  a  tender  Qua- 
ltiy,  Softnefs ;  alfo  endearing  Carriage. 

Te'nderment  [in  Mu.  Books]  tenderly  or  gently;  as 
much  as  to  fay,  fing  or  play,  after  a  fweet,  gentle,  or  affefting 
Manner. 

Te'ndjcle  [tendiatla ,  L.]  a  Gin  or  Snare  to  take  Birds 
or  Beafts,  (Ac. 


Tendino'se  ?  [of  tendo,  L.  tendon,  F.]  full  of  Ten- 

Te'nd i nous 3  dons. 

Te'ndinousness,  Fulnefs  of  Tendons,  or  the  Nature 
or  Quality  of  Tendons. 

Te'ndon  [of  tendere,  L.  tendre,  F.  to  ftretch  out.] 

Tendrel  [ tendrillon ,  F.]  a  fmall  Griftle  ;  alio  a  young 
Sprig  or  Shoot  of  a  Vine  or  Tree. 

A  Tendril  [with  Botanifs]  is  a  Clafper,  or  that  little 
curling  Part  of  Plants  by  which  they  climbing  take  hold  of 
any  Prop  for  their  Support. 

Tene'brae  7  [in  the  Roman  Church]  a  Service  u fed  on 

Tene'bres  f  Wednefday,  Thurfday,  and  Friday  before  Eajl- 
er,  in  Reprefentation  of  Chrift’s  Agony  in  the  Garden.  The 
Manner  is  thus :  There  are  fifteen  Lamps  or  Candles  lighted, 
which  is  juft  the  Number  of  Pfalms  or  Canticles  that  are  in  the 
Office.  Thefe  being  lighted  on  a  triangular  Sconce,  at  the 
End  of  every  Pfalm  that  the  Prieft  repeats,  one  of  the  Can¬ 
dles  is  put  out,  till  at  the  End  the  Congregation  is  left  in 
Darknefs,  L. 

Tenebrico'se  [tenebricofus,  L.]  very  dark,  full  of  Dark¬ 
nefs. 

Tenebro'se  [ tenebrofus ,  L.  tenebreux,  F.]  dark,  gloomy. 
Tenebro'seness?  [ tenebroftas ,  L.  tenebres,  F.J  Dark- 

Teneero'sity  3  nefs,  Gloominefs. 

Te'nement  [tenementum,  of  tenere,  L.  to  hold]  a  Houfe, 
Habitation,  fc.  that  a  Perfon  holds  of  another  by  paying 
Rent,  (Ac.  F. 

Teneme'ntary  Lands,  fuch  Lands  as  th t  Saxon  Thanes 
or  Noblemen  let  out  to  Tenants  for  arbitrary  Rents  and 
Services. 

Te'nementis  legatis  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  a  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  hear  Controveriies,  touching  Tenements  devifed  by 
Will. 

Tenmenta'le  7  [in  ancient  Cufloms]  the  Number  of  ten 

Tema'ntale  ^hlen, which,  in  the  Days  of  our  Englijh 
Saxon  Anceftors,  was  alfo  called  a  Decennary,  and  ten  De- 
cennaries  made  what  we  call  an  Hundred. 

Tene'ntibus  in  Afftfa,  (Ac.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which 
lies  for  him  to  whom  a  Diffeifer  has  made  over  Land  which 
he  diffeifed  of  another,  that  he  be  not  difturbed  for  the  Da¬ 
mages  awarded. 

Tene'rity  [teneritas,  L.]  Tendernefs. 

Te'net  7  [q-  ten  turn,  a  Thing  held,  tenet,  L.  i.  e.  he 

TE'NENT^holdethJ  an  Opinion  or  Do&rine  profeffedly 
held  by  fome  Divine  Philofopher,  (Ac. 

Te  nne  [in  Heraldry]  is  what  is  commonly  in 
Englijh  called  Tawny,  and  fome  call  it  Brusk  : 
The  Colour  is  made  of  red  and  yellow  mixed 
together,  and  is  expreffed  in  Engraving  by  Lines 
diagonal,  from  the  Sinifter  Chief  and  Traverfe.  In  Blazon¬ 
ing  by  celellial  Things,  it  is  called  the  Dragon’s  Head,  and 
by  precious  Stones,  the  Hyacinth,  See  the  Figure. 

Te'nnis  [q.  d.  tens]  a  Sort  of  Play  at  Ball. 

Te'non  [un  tenon,  F.]  the  fquareEnd  of  a  Piece  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  diminifhed  by  one  third  Part  of  its  Thicknefs,  fitted 
into  the  Hole  of  another  Piece  called  a  Mortife. 

Te'nor  [tenor,  L.  teneur,  F.]  Manner,  Eftate,  Circum- 
ftance,  Order,  Series,  (Ac. 

Te'nor  [in  Mufick]  the  firft,  mean  or  middle  Part,  or 
that  which  is  the  ordinary  Pitch  of  theVoice,  when  neither 
railed  to  the  Treble,  nor  lowered  to  the  Bafs. 

Tenor  [in  Law]  the  Purport  or  Content  of  a  Writing 
or  Inftrument. 

Tenore  [in  Mu.  Books]  the  Tenor  as  tenore  viol,  a  Tenor- 
Viol,  (Ac.  Ital. 

Tenore,  Indiflamcnti,  (Ac.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  whereby 
the  Record,  (Ac.  of  an  Indiftment  is  called  out  of  another 
Court  into  Chancery,  L. 

Tenorista,  a  Perfon  who  has  a  Tenor-Voice,  Ital. 

Tensare  [old  Deeds]  to  Teen,  to  fence,  or  hedge  in. 

Tenes  [ot  tens,  F.  or  tempus,  L.]  Tenfes  are  Times 
of  Aflion,  and  they  are  three  Pajl,  Prefent,  and  Future, 
though  Grammarians  make  five.  The  Pajl  may  be  divided, 
as  the  Latins  do,  into  Imperfect,  as,  I  did  love,  and  the  Pre- 
terperfeft,  as,  I  have  loved.  The  French  go  farther,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  Pajl  into  five  Parts,  as  the  Preterit  Imparfait,  the 
Preterit  Indifine,  Preterit  Parfait  Preterit  plufque  par  Fait, 
and  Preterit  Indefne  compofe ;  the  French  alfo  make  two  Future 
Tenfes,  as  the  Simple  Future,  and  the  Compound  Future.  In 
the  Optative  Mood  the  French  add  one  Tenfe,  and  make  it 
confiit  of  three  fimple,  and  three  compos’d  :  But  it  were  to 
be  wifh’d,  for  the  Sake  of  Learners,  that  there  were  fewer 
Tenfes  as  well  as  Moods,  or  elfe  that  they  were  more  cer¬ 
tain  ;  for  we  frequently  meet  with  one  Tenfe  made  ufe  of 
for  another,  and  moll  Languages  make  ufe  of  Che  Prefent  fof 
the  Future  Tenfe.  - 
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Te'nsible  [tenjibilis],  L.]  that  may  he  extended. 

T e'nsibleness,  Capablenefs  of  being  extended. 

Te'nsive  [ tenfivus,  L.]  belonging  to  Extenfion. 
Te'nsion,  the  State  of  a  Thing  that  is  bent,  or  the 
Effort  made  to  bend  it. 

Te'nsors  [q .  Extenfores  i.e.  Stretchers  out]  thofc  Muf- 
cles  which  ferve  to  extend  the  Toes,  L. 

Tent  [with  Lapidaries]  that  which  they  put  under  Ta¬ 
ble-Diamonds,  when  they  fet  them  in  work. 

Tent  [ tentorium ,  L.  tente,  F.]  an  Apartment  or  Lodg¬ 
ing-Place  made  of  Canvas  or  other  Cloth  on  Poles. 

Tent  [of  tendere,  L.  to  ftretch]  a  Roll  of  Lint,  (Sc.  to 
be  put  into  a  Wound  to  keep  it  open. 

Te'nters  [either  of  tendere,  L.  to  ftretch  out,  or  fceltjie. 
Sax.]  a  Frame  or  Stretcher  fet  with  Hooks  to  ftretch  Cloth 
on,  ufed  by  Clothiers. 

Tenth  [of  trien,  Sax.  io.] 

Tenthly,  in  the  tenth  Place  or  Order. 

Tenths,  an  annual  Tribute  which  all  Ecclefiaftical  Liv¬ 
ings  pay  to  the  King. 

Tentigino'se  [tentiginofus,  L.]  troubled  with  the  Lentigo 
or  Satyrifmus. 

Tenti'go  [with  Surgeons]  an  involuntary  Ereftion  of  the 
Yard,  the  fame  as  Satyriafis,  L. 

Tenuifo'lius,  a,  urn,  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  that  has  Leaves 
long,  round,  and  thick,  as  the  Leaves  of  fome  Sor£s  of  the 
Ficoides,  L. 

Tenuis,  e.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  flender. 

Tenuiter  [in  Botan.  Writ  ]  finely  or  llenderly,  L. 
Tenuius  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  more  finely,  as  Fumaria  foliis 
tenuius  diffedlis,  Fumitory  with  Leaves  more  finely  cut,  or 
cut  into  narrower  Divifions,  L. 

T enuissime  [in  Botan.  Writ  ]  mod  or  very  finely,  as  Pul- 
fatilla  folio  tenuijftme  dijfcfto,  Pafque-Flower  with  a  Leal  very 
finely  cut. 

Te'nuousness  7  [of  tenuitas,  L.  tenuite,  F]  Slender- 
Tenu'ity  5  nefs,  Thinnefs,  Smallnefs,  Littlenefs. 
Te'nure  [of  tenere,  L]  the  Manner  by  which  Tenants 
holdLands  or  Tenements  of  their  Lords,  or  the  Services  per¬ 
formed  to  the  Lord,  in  confideration  of  the  Ufe  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  of  his  Lands. 

Tepefa'ction,  a  Making  warm,  L. 

Te'pid  [ tepidus ,  L.]  lukewarm,  cold  and  flack,  indifferent. 
Te'phrias  [Tip£j>{,  Gr.  an  Afh-Colour]  a  kind  of  Mar¬ 
ble  of  an  Afh-Colour. 

Tephrion  [riyetov ,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Medicine  for  Diftem- 
pers  in  the  Eyes. 

Tephri'tes  [npeJiJf,  Gr.]  a  Stone  having  the  Figure 
of  a  New-Moon. 

Te'phromancy  [Tip&f/avT&ct,  of  Allies,  and  pav- 
■jriict.,  Gr.  Divination]  Divination  by  Aihes,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  Manner:  They  wrote  the  Things 
they  had  a  Mind  to  be  refolv’d  about  in  Allies  upon  a  Plank, 
or  any  fuch  Thing  ;  and  this  they  expos'd  to  the  open  Air, 
where  it  was  to  continue  for  fome  time  ;  and  thofe  Letters 
that  remained  whole,  and  were  no  way  defaced  by  the 
Winds  or  other  Acfidents,  were  thought  to  contain  in  them 
a  Solution  of  the  Queftion. 

Teraphim  [CTSnn,  Heb.]  fome  have  imagin’d  that 
the  Teraphims  mentioned  'Judges  xvii.  5.  were  the  Houl- 
hold  Gods  of  the  Heathens ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with 
what  is  faid  in  the  fame  Place,  where  Mention  is  made  of  a 
Graven  Image  and  a  Molten  Image,  which  were  the  Houf- 
hold  Gods.  Others  rather  think  they  were  Lalifmanical Re- 
prefentations,  confecrated  by  devililh  Ceremonies,  to  engage 
fome  evil  Spirit  to  anfwer  in  them  the  Demands  of  their 
Worlhippers,  and  give  Oracles. 

Elias  Levita  relates  that  they  were  made  in  the  Manner 
following,  viz.  that  they  killed  fome  Man,  who  was  a  firft- 
born  Son,  and  pulled  off  of  his  Head,  embalmed  it,  and  let 
it  on  a  Plate  of  Gold,  and  engraved  on  it  the  Name  or  the 
Spirit  that  they  invocated  for  Anfwers  to  their  Quettions,  and 
placed  it  in  a  Hole  or  Place  in  the  Wall,  made  on  Purpofe 
for  it;  and  having  lighted  Lamps,  (Sc.  round  it,  fell  down 


before  it  and  worfhipped  it.  ,  , 

Terato'locy  [of  Ti&nTcty  wonderful  Things,  anuA^a)* 
Gr.]  is  when  bold  Writers,  fond  of  the  Sublime,  intermix 
fomething  great  and  prodigious  in  every  Thing  they  write, 
whether  there  be  Foundation  for  it  in  Reafon,  or  not,  and  this 

is  what  is  call’d  Bombaft.  .  .  .  ,  r 

A  Terce  [tiers,  F.]  a  Wine-Veflel  containing  eighty  four 


Gallons. 

Te'rcet  [in  Mufick]  a  Third. 

Te'rebinth  [terebinthina,  L.]  Turpentine^ 
Terebinth  [terebintbits,  L.  ref ,  Gr.]  the  Tur¬ 
pentine-tree. 
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I  ltREBiNTHiNE  [nfifi’vSivQ' ,  Gr.]  of,  like,  pertaining 
to,  or  yielding  Turpentine. 

IT'rebi'nthizu'sa  [of  Gr.  ]  a  preciou 

Stone,  a  fort  of  Jafper. 

I  erebra  [with  Surgeons]  a  Trepan,  L. 

I  erebra'tion.  Boaring  or  Piercing,  L. 

I  ere'dum  [with  Surgeons]  the  Corrupting  or  Rotting  of  a 
Bone,  L. 

Teres,  long  and  round  like  a  Tree  or  Pillar,  fmooth, 
even,  L. 

Te'res  major  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  arifing  from  the  lower 
Angle  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Scapula,  and  afeending  obliquek 
upwards,  under  the  Head  of  the  Longus,  is  inferted  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Or  Humeri,  called  alfo  Rotundas  major,  L. 

I  e'res  minor  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  arifing  from  the  inferior 
Angle  of  the  Scapula,  which,  afeending  obliquely,  paffes  over 
the  Head  of  the  Longus,  and  is  inferted  below  the  Os  Hu¬ 
meri,  and  is  called  alfo  tranfverfalis, 

Terge'minous  [tergeminus,  L.]  three-double. 
Tercifoe'tous  [tergifaetus,  L.]  bearing  their  Young  on 
their  Backs ;  as  tergifeetous  Plants  are  fuch  as  bear  their  Seeds 
on  the  Back-fides  of  their  Leaves. 

Terciversa'tion,  a  Turning  the  Back,  a  Boggling, 
Shuttling,  or  Flinching  ;  a  Dodging ;  a  Fetch  or  Shift. 

Tergive'rsating  [tergiverfans,  L.]  boggling,  fhuffling, 
fluffing,  (Sc. 

Tergiversa'tor,  a  Boggier,  a  fhuffiing  Fellow,  one 
that  ufes  Shuffles  and  Shifts,  L. 

Term  [terminus,  L.  terme,  F.  Gr.]  a  Word, 

an  Expreilion ;  a  Bound  or  Limit ;  a  limited  or  fet  Time ; 
an  Article  or  Condition. 

Term  [in  Law]  a  Boundary  or  Limitation  of  Time  ;  or  a 
fixed  and  limited  Time,  when  the  Courts  of  Judicature  are 
open  for  all  Law-Suits,  of  which  there  are  four  in  the 
Year  fet  apart  for  the  Hearing  and  Determining  of  all  Con- 
troverfies  and  Suits  in  the  Courts  at  Weftminfter  and  elfe- 
where,  the  reft  of  the  Year  being  called  Vacation-Time. 

Hilary-F  eeu  begins  on  the  23d  Day  of  January  or  ('if 
that  happens  on  Sunday)  the  next  Day  after,  and  ends  the 
1 2th  of  February  following. 

Eafler- Term  begins  on  the  WednefdayF  ortnight  after  E  after* 
Day,  and  ends  on  the  Monday  next  after  Aj'cenfi on- Day. 

Trinity- Term  begins  on  the  Friday  next  after  drinity  j 
Sunday,  and  ends  on  the  Wednefday  Fortnight  after. 

Micbaelmas-T  e  r  m  begins  on  O Bober  23  for  if  that  falls 
on  a  Sunday )  on  the  24th,  and  ends  the  28  th  of  November 
following.  And  every  one  of  thefe  Days  has  Return-Days. 

Term  [in  Grammar]  a  particular  Word,  Diftion,  orEx- 
preflion  in  a  Language. 

Lo  Term,  to  give  a  Term  to,  i.  e.  to  name  or  call  a 
Thing. 

Little  Term  [in  Logick]  is  that  Idea  which  makes  the  Sub¬ 
join,  becaufe  the  Subject  is  commonly  of  lefs  Extent  than 
the  Attribute. 

Great  Term  [in  Logick]  is  the  Idea  of  the  Attribute. 
Milliary  Terms  [among  the  antient  Greeks]  the  Heads  of 
certain  Deities,  placed  on  fquare  Land-Marks  of  Stone,  (Sc. 
to  mark  the  feveral  Stadia,  (Sc.  in  the  Roads. 

Terms  of  an  Equation  [with  Algebraifls]  are  the  feveral 
Names  or  Members  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  fuch  as 
have  the  fame  unknown  Letter,  but  in  different  Powers  or 
Degrees ;  for  if  the  fame  unknown  Letter  be  found  in  the 
fame  Degree  or  Power,  they  muft  pafs  but  for  one  Term, 
Terms  of  Proportion  [with  Mathematicians]  are  fuch  Num¬ 
bers.  Letters,  or  Quantities,  as  are  compared  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  as  if  3.  6.  : :  e,  d,  a,  b,  : :  1 2.  24.  then  a,  b,  c,d,  or  3.  6. 
12.  24.  are  call’d  the  Terms,  a  being  the  firft  Term,  b  the 
fecond. 

Term  [in  Architecture]  a  kind  of  Statue  or  Column 
adorned  at  the  Top  with  the  Figure  of  a  Man’s,  Woman’s 
or  Satyr’s  Head,  as  a  Capital,  and  the  lower  Part  ending,  as 

a  Sheath  or  Scabbard.  . 

Term  [in  Geometry]  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  Point,  and 
fomedmes  a  Line,  (Sc.  a  Line  is  the  Term  of  a  Superficies, 
and  a  Superficies  of  a  Solid. 

Term  of  Prague  ft  on  [in  Mathemat.]  is  every  Member  of 

that  Progreffion.  .  _  ,  ,  c. 

Terms  [with  AJlrologers]  certain  Degrees,  of  the  Signs, 
wherein  the  Planets  are  oblerved  to  have  their  Strength  and 

Virtues  increafed.  r 

'1’Er  ms  [with  Phyftcians]  the  Menfes  or  Monthly  Courfe* 

of  Women. 

Terms  Articles  [termini,  L.]  are  Articles  and  Conditions; 

alfo  the  State  or  Pals  of  an  Affair.  .  . 

Terms  [of  Art]  Words,  which,  befidcs  their  literal  and 

popu 
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£op  ular  Meaning,  which  they  either  have  or  may  have  in 
common  Language,  bear  a  further  and  peculiar  Meaning  in 
fome  Art  or  Science. 

Terms  of  Proportion  [with  Mathemat.]  are  fuch  Numbers, 
Letters,  or  Quantities,  as  are  compared  one  with  another,  as 
4.  8  ::  6.  12.  ?  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  4,  8,  6,  12,  are  called 
a.  b  ::  c.  d.f  the  Terms. 

Te'rmagantness  [probably  of  termagnitudo ,  i.  e.  three 
Times  Magnitude,]  a  termagant  Difpofition,  the  ranting,  hec¬ 
toring,  robuft  Temper  or  Behaviour  of  a  mafeuline  Woman. 
Terminable  [ terminabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  ended. 
Te'rminal  [terminalis,  L.]  belonging  to  Bounds  and 
Limits. 

Termina'lia  [among  the  Romans ]  a  Feaftof  Land-Marks 
obferved  in  Honour  of  Terminus,  the  Deity  of  Bounds,  for 
adjufting  and  diftinguifhing  the  Limits  of  Fields  and  every 
Man’s  Eftatc. 

To  Ter'minate  \ferminare,  L.]  to  limit  or  bound  ;  alfo 
to  determine,  decline,  or  end. 

Termination  [in  Grammar ]  the  End  of  a  Word. 
Tk'rminer  [as  a  Commiffion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  i.  e. 
to  hear  and  determine]  a  Commiffion  for  trying  and  clearing 
the  Innocent,  and  condemning  Malefactors. 

Te'rmini  cenfuales  [old  Reel]  Rent-Terms,  the  four  quar¬ 
terly  Feftivals  on  which  Rent  is  ufually  paid. 

Te'rminists,  a  Se£t  or  Branch  of  the  Calvinijls,  who 
hold  five  particular  Tenets, as  to  the  Term  or  Time  of  Grace. 

Te'rminthus  [Tifpuvd®-,  Gr.]  a  Swelling  in  the  Thigh, 
with  a  black  Riling  at  the  Top,  as  big  as  the  Fruit  of  the 
Turpentine-tree. 

Terminus  Deus  [among  the  Romans']  the  God  of  Bounds 
and  Limits.  The  People  of  Rome  were  commanded  to  fet 
Stones  on  the  Confines  of  their  Ground ,  which  were  call’d 
Terminalia ;  and  upon  them  they  offered  to  Jupiter  every 
Year*  and  if  any  one  was  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  remove 
them,  his  Head  was  to  make  Satisfaction  to  Jupiter,  to 
whom  they  were  confecrated  ;  thefe  Stones  were  every  Year 
crowned  with  Flowers,  and  Milk  was  poured  upon  them  to 
the  God  Terminus. 

T e'rmly,  everyTerm,as  often  as  theTerms  of  Law  return. 
Te'r  mon-Lot*/,  Glebe-land,  or  Land  belonging  to  the 
Church. 

Termor,  one  who  holds  a  Farm  for  a  Term  of  Years  or 
Life. 

Te'rnary  [ ternarius ,  L.  ]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  3. 

^Te'rnary?  [ ternio ,  L.]  a  Ternion  or  Number  of 
^Te'rnion  3  3- 

Terpsichore  [TSf^OjOffl,  of  DeleClation,  and 

a  Dance,  Gn]  one  of  the  Nine  Mufes,  to  whom  is  at¬ 
tributed  the  Invention  of  Dancing  and  Balls.  The  Antients 
ufed  to  reprefent  her  in  Painting,  with  a  chearful  Coun¬ 
tenance,  and  playing  upon  fome  Inftrument,  having  her 
Head  adorned  with  a  Coronet  of  Feathers  of  divers  Colours, 
but  chiefly  green,  in  Token  of  the  ViClory  the  Mufes  ob¬ 
tain’d  over  the  Syrens,  &c.  by  finging. 

Terra,  the  Earth,  Land,  Ground,  L. 

Terra  [in  Doomfday- Book]  arable  or  ploughed  Land. 
Damnata  Terra  7  [with  Cbymijis ]  that  earthy  Part  or 
Mortua  Terra  f  thick  droffy  Matter  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  the  Diftiflation  of  Minerals. 

Excultabilis  Terra  [ old  Rec .]  Land  that  may  be  tilled  or 
ploughed,  L. 

Terra  extendenda  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  the  Efcheator  to 
find  the  true  Value  of  Land,  by  the  Oath  of  twelve  Men, 
and  to  certify  the  Extent  of  it  into  the  Chancery,  L. 

Firma  Terra  [in  Geography]  the  Continent  or  Main 
Land,  L. 

Terra'ceous  [terraceus,  L.]  of,  or  belonging  to  the 
Earth. 

Terrae-filius  [i.  e.  the  Son  of  the  Earth]  aScholar 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  appointed  to  make  jelling  and 
fatyrical  Speeches,  as  the  Prevaricator  does  at  the  Com¬ 
mencement  at  Cambridge. 

Frufca  Terra  [ant.  Deeds]  frelh  Land  or  fuch  as  had  not 
been  lately  ploughed  up,  L. 

Gilliforata  Terra,  Land  held  by  the  Tenure  or  Paying 
of  a  Giliflower,  L. 

Te'rra  Lemtiia,  a  Sort  of  red  Earth  digged  out  of  an  Hill 
in  the  Ifland  of  Lemnos,  L. 

Terra  nova  [in  old  Charters]  Land  newly  granted  or 
made  over  to  fome  Perfon  ;  alfo  Land  newly  grubbed  up,  or 
cleared  from  Woods,  L. 

Lucrabilis  Terra,  Land  that  may  be  gained  from  the  Sea, 
or.inclofed  out  of  a  Wafte  to  a  particular  Ufc,  L. 

Sigillata  Terra,  Earth  of  the  Ifland  Lemnos ,  fo  called, 


becaufe  it  comes  to  us  fealed,  much  ufed  in  Phyfick,  L.  ’■ 
Veftita  Terra,  Land  fown  with  Corn,  L. 

Ter  r  ae  Tefamentalls,  Lands  that  were  held  free  from  feo- 
dal  Services  in  Allodio  in  SoCcage,  dependable  to  all  the 
Sons,  and  therefore  call’d  Gavel-Kind,  were  devifcable  by 
Will,  and  therefore  call’d  Terra  Tejl  ament  ales,  L. 

Te'rrage,  a  Service  in  which  a  Tenant  or  Vaffal  was 
bound  to  his  Lord  of  Ploughing,  Reaping.  &c.  his  Ground 
for  him  ;  alfo  a  Freedom  from  that  Service  and  from  all  Land- 
Taxes. 

Terrapine  [in  Virginia]  a  Tortoife  or  Turtle. 
Terra'queous  [of  terra,  Earth,  and  aqua  Water,  L.]  as 
the  terraqueous  Globe,  i.  e.  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  confut¬ 
ing  of  Land  and  Water. 

Terra  Puturata,  Land  fubjefl  to  the  Cuftom  or  Duty 
call’d  Putura,  L. 

Terra  Sabulofa,  gravely  or  fandy  Ground,  L. 

Terra  Sarnia,  a  white,  ltiff,  tough  Earth,  brought  from 
the  Ifland  Samos,  L. 

Terra  a  terra  [in  Horfemanjbip]  is  a  Series  of  low  Leaps 
made  by  the  Horfe  forward,  bearing  Side-ways,  and  working 
upon  two  Treads.  In  which  Motion  the  Horfe  moves  both 
his  Fore-legs  at  once,  and  when  they  are  upon  the  Point  of 
depending  to  the  Ground,  the  hinder  Legs  bear  them  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  fhort  and  quick  Cadence,  always  bearing  and 
flaying  upon  his  Haunches;  fo  that  the  Motions  or  the  hinder 
Quarters  are  fhort  and  quick,  and  the  Horfe  being  always 
well  prefs’d  and  coupled, he  lifts  hisFore-legs  pretty  high,  and 
his  hinder  Legs  keep  always  low  and  near  the  Ground. 

Terraignol  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  Horfe  who  cleaves  to 
the  Ground,  that  can’t  be  made  light  upon  the  Hand,  that 
can’t  be  put  upon  his  Haunches,  thatraifes  his  Fore- Quarters 
with  Difficulty,  that  is  charged  with  Shoulders  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  one  whofe  Motions  are  all  fhort,  and  too  near  the 
Ground. 

Terrain  [with  Horfemen]  is  the  Manage-Ground  upon 
which  the  Horfe  makes  his  Pijl  or  Tread. 

Terra  a  terra,  Gallies  and  other  Veflels  are  faid  to  go 
terra  a  terra,  when  they  never  go  far  from  the  Coafls,  L. 
Terr  a'rius  [old  Law]  a  Land-holder  or  Tenant. 
Terrarius  Ccenobialis,  an  Officer  in  a  Religious  Ho  up, 
whofe  Bufinefs  was  to  beep  a  terrar  or  terrer  of  all  their 
Eflates. 

Te'rra  ce  [in  JrchiteR.]  the  Roof  of  a  Houfe  that  is  flat, 
and  whereon  one  may  walk  ;  alfo  the  Covering  of  a  Build¬ 
ing  which  is  in  Plat-form  ;  alfo  a  Balcony  which  projects. 

T  e'rras  ?  [terazzia,  and  teraccia,  Ital.  une  terajfe,  F. 
Te'rr  ace  y  prob.  of  turris,  L.  a  Tower, or  terra,  L.  the 
Earth]  a  Wall,  Walk,  or  Gallery  railed  above  the  reft  of  the 
Garden, 

YZyTerre'lla  [of  terra,  q.  d.  a  little  Earth]  when  a  Load- 
ftone  is  made  fpherical,  and  is  placed  fo  that  its  Poles,  Equa¬ 
tor,  &c.  do  exaflly  correfpond  to  the  Poles  of  the  Equator 
of  the  World,  it  is  call’d  a  terrella. 

Terre'ne  [terrenum,  L.]  the  Earth,  the  earthly  Habita¬ 
tion,  Milton. 

Terrene'ness  [of  terrenus,  L.]  Earthinefs. 

Terre  plain  [in  Fortification]  is  a  Platform  or  Horizontal 
Surface  of  the  Rampart  lying  level,  only  with  a  little  Slope 
on  the  Outfide  for  the  Recoil  of  the  Cannon.  It  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  the  Parapet  on  that  Side  toward  the  Field,  and  by  the 
inner  Talus  on  the  other  toward  the  Body  of  the  Place. 

Terre-7ot<j»/,  a  Tenant  that  holds  Land;  as  when  a  Lord 
of  a  Manour  has  a  Freeholder,  who  lets  out  his  Freehold  to 
another  to  be  occupied,  this  Occupier  is  called  the  Terre- 
Ten  ant,  F. 

Te'rrer  7  [of  terra,  L.  Land]  a  Book  or  Roll  wherein 
Te  rrier  f  the  feveral  Lands,  either  of  a  private  Per¬ 
fon,  or  of  a  I  own,  College,  or  Church,  is’e.  are  deferibed ; 
and  this  ought  to  contain  the  Number  of  Acres,  the  Site, 
Boundaries,  Tenants  Names,  £sV. 

Terre'strial  [terreflris,  L.]  earthy,  of>  or  pertaining 
to  the  Earth. 

Terrestrial  line  [in  PerfpeSlive]  is  a  Right  Line  in 
which  the  Geometrical  Place  and  that  of  the  Pidlure  or 
Draught  interfedl  one  another. 

Terrestrialness  ^ [of  terreflris,  L.  terreflre,  F.  and 
Terrestrf.ity.  Snefs~\  Earthlinefs,  the  being  earthly 
or  pertaining  to  the  Earth. 

Te'rrible  [terribilis,  L.]  dreadful,  frightful,  caufing 
Terror ;  alfo  fearful. 

Te'rribleness]  terribilitass  L.  qualite  terrible,  F.]  a 
terrible  Nature  or  Quality. 

Terri'colist  [terrieola,  L.]  one  who  inhabits  or  dwell* 
upon  the  Earth. 

Te'rrier  [terrier,  F.]  a  Kind  of  Hunting-Dog. 
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Te'rrier  7  [Ant.  Cuftoms ]  a  Colleftion  of  Acknowledg- 

Te  rrar  3  ments  of  ValTals  or  Tenants  of  a  Lordfliip, 
containing  the  Rents,  Services,  fsfe.  they  owe  to  their  Lord,' 
and  ferving  as  a  Title  or  Claim  for  demanding  and  executing 
the  Payments  thereof.  f’ 

Terrier  [with  Hunters']  the  Lodge  or  Hole  which  Fox¬ 
es,  Badgers,  Rabbets,  £sV.  dig  for  themfelves  under  Ground, 
to  fave  themfelves  from  the  Hunters ;  and  hence  Terrier,  a 
a  little  Hound,  who  hunts  thofe  Animals,  who  creeps  into 
the  Ground  like  a  Ferret,  and  either  affrights  and  bites  them, 
or  drags  them  out  at  the  Holes. 

Terri'fick  [ terrificus ,  L.]  terrifying,  caufing  Terror  or 
Fear. 

Terri'fickness  [of  terrificus,  L.  and  nefs]  Terri ble- 
nefs,  caufing  Terror. 

Terri'genous  [ terrigena ,  L.l  born,  bred,  or  ingender’d 

of  the  Earth. 

Terrj'loquy  [of  terriloquus,  L.]  the  Speaking  of  ter¬ 
rible  or  dreadful  Things. 

Terri'ne  [in  Cookery]  a  Breaft  of  Mutton  ffew’d  with 
Quails,  Pigeons,  and  Chickens,  &c.  between  two  Fires. 

Terris  bonis,  &c.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  a  Clerk  to  re¬ 
cover  his  Lands,  &c.  formerly  fued,  after  having  cleared 
himfelf  of  a  Felony,  upon  Sufpicion  whereof  he  was  con- 
vifted  and  delivered  to  his  Ordinary  to  be  purged,  L. 

Terris  hberandis,  the  Name  of  a  Writ  for  Delivery  of 
Lands  to  the  Heir,  after  Homage  and  Relief  performed,  or 
upon  Security  taken  that  he  fhall  perform  them,  L. 

Terris  catallis  liberandis,  is  alfo  a  Writ  which  lies 
for  a  Man  convifted  by  Attaint,  to  bring  the  Record  and 
Procefs  before  the  King,  and  to  take  a  Fine  for  his  Imprifon- 
ment,  to  deliver  him  his  Lands  and  Tenements  again,  and 
to  releafe  him  of  the  Strip  and  Wafte. 

Terri'sonous  [terrifonus,  L.]  founding  terribly. 

Te'rritory  [ territorium ,  L.  terretoire,  F.]  a  certain 
Traft  or  Compafs  of  Land  lying  within  the  Bounds,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  urifdiftion  of  any  State,  (3 V. 

Terrour  [terror,  L.  terreur,  F.j  a  great  Fear  or  Fright. 

Te  rrulency  \jerrulentia,  L.]  Earthinefs,  a  Fulnefs 
of  Earth. 

Terrulent  \terrukntus,  L.]  full  of  Earth, 

Terse  [terfits,  L.]  wiped  clean,  put  to  rights,  neat,  exaft. 

Tersion,  the  Aft  of  wiping  or  rubbing  a  Thing,  L. 

Te  rsor  [in  Anat.]  the  Mufcle  call'd  alfo  Latijfirnus  dorfi. 

Te'rtian  [tertiana  (c.febris,  L.  tierce,  F.]  an  Ague  that 
comes  every  third  Day. 

Te'rtiated  [itercie,  F.  tertiatus,  L.]  a  Term  in  Gunnery, 
fignifying  that  a  Cannon  has  been  rounded,  as  to  the  Thick  - 
nefs  of  the  Metal  at  the  Touch- Hole,  Trunnions,  and  Muz¬ 
zle  ;  alfo  done  the  third  Time. 

Tertio'la  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Clowns  All-Heal, L. 

Tertia'tion,  a  Doing  a  Thing  the  third  Time. 

Tertium  quid  [in  Chymiftry]  the  Refult  of  the  Mixture 
of  fome  two  Things,  which  forms  fomething  very  different 
from  both,  L. 

Te'rza  [in  Mu.  Books]  dignifies  a  Third  ;  alfo  the  Num¬ 
ber  3,  ltal. 

7«Terza  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  Songs  or  Tunes  in 
Parts,  ltal. 

Terze'tto  [in  Mu.  Books]  little  Airs  in  three  Parts. 

Tessellata  pavimenta  [among  the  Romans]  were  the 
Pavements  in  the  Tents  of  the  Generals,  of  rich  Mofaick 
Work,  made  of  curious,  fmall.  Square  Marbles,  Bricks,  or 
Tiles,  call’d  Teffella,  from  the  Form  of  Dice. 

Te'ssellated  [tejfeliatus,  L.]  chequered  with  inlaid 
Pieces  of  Wood,  Stone,  or  any  other  Thing,  a  Pavement 
of  Mofaick  Work,  made  of  curious,  fmall,  fquare  Marbles, 
Bricks,  or  Tiles,  called  Tejfcllce,  from  the  Form  of 
Dice. 

Te'sseraco'ste  [r6MWfrtK0si{,  Gr.  i.  e.  forty  Days]  the 
forty  Days  between  Eafier  and  Holy-Thitrjday  ;  alio  the  Time 
of  Lent. 

Tesso  [old  Latin  Rec.]  a  grey  Brock  or  Badger. 

Test  [ teftimonium ,  L.]  an  Oath  for  renouncing  the  Pope’s 
Supremacy  and  Tranfublfantiation  ;  alfo  an  Effay,  Proof,  or 
Trial. 

Test,  a  Furnace  for  melting  Iron,  a  Sort  of  Copper  for 
refining  Silver,  &c. 

Test  [with  Refiners,  &c.]  the  fame  as  Coppel,  an  In- 
ftrument  or  Veffel  made  of  Bone-Afhes,  hooped  with  Iron, 
for  purifying  Gold  and  Silver  ;  alfo  a  Furnace  for  melting 
down  Iron,  &e. 

Testa  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  a  thin,  hard,  brittle  Covering 
of  fome  Seeds. 

Testa  de  Nevil  [fo  called,  becaufe  ’tis  faid  to  have  been 
compiled  Q  J Aland  Nevil,  an  Itinerant  Juftice  in  the  Time 


of  King  Hcnrry  III.]  an  authentick  Record  Icebt  in  the  KinTr 
Remembrancer’s  Office  in  the  Exchequer,  containing  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  all  Lands  held  in  grand  or  petty  Sergeant y,  with 

bees  and  Lfeheats  to  the  King. 

Te'stable  [ tefiabilis ,  L.]  that  by  the  Law  may  bear 
Witnefs.  ' 

Testa'ceous  [of  ttftnceus jL.]  of  a  fhelly  Nature  or  Qua¬ 
lity,  as  that  of  Shell-Fifties. 

Testament  {left amentum,  L.]  a  folemn  and  authentick 
Aft,  whereby  a  Perlon  declares  his  Will,  as  to  the  Difpofal 
of  his  Eftate,  Burial,  (Ac.  * 

^TE,,S7A,MENt  Nnncupati-c,  a  laft  Will  made  by  Word  of 
Mouth  before  fufficient  Witnefles. 

Testament  [in  a  fcriptural Seftfe]  a  Covenant. 

Testame'ntum,  a  Teftament  or  laft  Will,  L. 

Testamenta'iuous  \[teft ament arious,  L.]  of,  or  pertain- 

I  estame  nt ary  ihgW  a  Teftament. 

TestamEntum  [old  Rec.]  a  Writing,  Inftrument,  or  Deed 
for  the  Conveying  of  Lands  or  other  Things,  fo  called,  be¬ 
caufe  it  bears  a  Teftimony,  or  is  attefted  by  Witnefles. 
„,Tfe*!'A,TI0N>  a  Bearing  Witnefs,  a  Teftifying,  Proving 
Witnefling,  or  Evidencing,  L. 

Testa'tor  1  [teftatenr,  F.]  ?he  or  flie  that  makes  a 

I  esta'trix  5  [ tefiatrice ,  F.]  5  Teftament  or  laft  Will. 

Testa  ted  [tefiatus,  L.]  openly  prov’d  and  known,  tefti- 
fied,  (sc. 

Testa'tum  [in  Lazo]  a  Writ  after  Capias,  when  a  Man 
is  not  found  in  the  County,  where  the  Aftion  was  laid. 

Teste,  a  Word  commonly  fubferibed  in  the  laft  Part  of 
every  Writ,  where  the  Date  begins  thus  ;  tefte  me  ipfo,  i.  e. 
Witnefs  myfelf,  if  it  be  an  original  Writ  in  the  King’s  Name; 
but  if  it  be  a  judicial  Writ,  it  bears  the  Name  of  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court,  out  of  which  it  iffues,  as  tefie  Retro 
King  Equi'te,  &c. 

Te'ster  [of  tete,  F.  an  Head]  a  Coin,  in  Value  Six¬ 
pence. 

Te'ster  [of  teftierd.  Span,  or  tete,  F.  a  Head]  the  upper 
Part  of  a  Bed. 

Te'stes,  the  Tefticles  of  a  Man,  L. 

Testes  [with  Anat.]  certain  ehliheht  Parts  behind  the 
Pfalloides  in  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Brain  toward  the  Cere¬ 
bellum  ;  fo  call’d  by  Anatottiifis  oh  account  of  their  refem- 
bling  the  Stones  of  a  Man. 

Testicles  [tefticuli,  L.  tcfticules,  F.  alfo  teftes,  L.  Wit- 
neffes,  q.  7.  Witnefles  of  Virility,  (Ac.]  the  feminal  Organs 
or  Veflels  in  Men  or  Women. 

Te'sticular  [ tefiicularis ,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  Tefti¬ 
cles. 

Testi  culated  Root  [with  Botan.]  is  a  Kind  of  tuberous 
Root,  for  it  confifts  of  two  Knobs,  refembling  a  Pair  of 
Tefticles,  as  in  fome  Species  of  Orchis. 

TesticuLo'se  [ tefticulofius ,  L.]  that' hath  large  Cods. 

Test ico lus  venere'us  [with  Surgeons]  a  Swelling  of  the 
Cod  after  venereal  Copulation,  L. 

Testification,  a  Bearing  Witnefs,  F.  of  L. 

Testifica'tor,  he  that  teftifies,  L. 

To  Te'stify  [teftificare,  L.]  to  Witnefs  or  certify;  to 
make  appear  or  known. 

Testimonial  [tcflimonialis,  L.]  pertaining  to  Witnefling 
or  Teftimony. 

A  Testimonial  [ teflimoniale ,  L.]  a  Certificate  under 
the  Hand  of  a  Magiftrate,  the  Mafter  and  Fellows  of  a  Col¬ 
lege,  or  fome  Perfon  in  Authority. 

Testimony  [ teftimonium ,  L.  temoignage,  F.]  a  Bearing 
Witnefs,  Evidence,  Proof,  or  Token  ;  alfo  a  Quotation  from 
a  Writer  or  Author. 

Te'stiness  [probably  of  tete,  F.  and  Head,  q.  d.  Headi- 
nefs,  or  of  tefiardo,  ltal.]  Peevifhnefs,  Aptneis  to  take  Pet, 
Morofenefs,  Crofs-grainednefs. 

Testo  [in  Mu.  Books]  the  Text  or  Words  of  a  Song. 

Testons  [fo  called  from  their  having  an  Head  of  Te/la, 
or  Tete,  F.  upon  them]  whence  they  are  by  us  called  Tejlors 
or  Tefiers.  They  were  either  coined  here  or  in  France,  in  the 
Time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  went  in  France  for  Eightcen-pence ; 
and  probably  they  went  for  the  fame  here.  They  were  made 
of  Brafs,  covered  with  Silver.  They  went  in  England  in  the 
Time  of  Henry  VIII.  for  Twelve-pence,  and  funk  in  Ed- 
wardY I’s.  Time  to  Nine-pence,  and  afterwards  to  Six-pence, 
which  ftill  retain  the  Name  of  Tefior. 

Testu'dinated  [teftuditiatus,  L-]  vaulted,  made  like 
the  Shell  of  a  Tortoife,  bowing  like  a  Vault. 

Testu'dineous  [tefiudineus,  L,]  of,  or  belonging  to  a 
Tortoife  ;  alfo  vaulted. 

Testu'do  [with  Poets]  a  Lyre,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  made  by  Mercury,  its  Inventer,  of  the  Back  or  hoi 
low  Shell  of  the  Sea-Tortoife. 
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Testu'do,  a  Tortoife  ;  alfo  a  vaulted  Roof,  L. 

T e s tu'do  veliformis  quadrabilis  \\xiAr  chit  ell  I\  an  hemifphe- 
rical  Vault  or  Cieling  of  a  Church,  &c.  wherein  there 
are  four  Windows  fo  contrived  that  the  reft  of  the  Vault  is 
quadrable  or  may  be  fquared. 

Testu'do  [with  the  Antients ]  a  kind  of  Cover  or  Skreen 
made  by  the  Soldiers  Bucklers,  held  over  their  Heads,  they 
being  in  clofe  Order. 

Testudo  [in  Phyfick ]  a  foft  broad  Tumour  or  Gathering 
of  impure  Humours  between  the  Skull  and  the  Skin,  called 
alfo  Talpa,  &c. 

Te'sty  [of  tete,  F.  or  tefardo,  Ital.]  apt  to  take  Pet, 
peevilh,  &c. 

Teta'nick  [ tetanicus ,  L.  of  7i7etviKo(,  Gr.]  having  a 
Crick  in  the  Neck,  or  Cramp  in  it,  that  holdeth  it  fo  ftiff 
that  it  cannot  bow. 

Te'tanothrum  [74T«'f0i>f dt,  Gr.]  a  Medicine  for  tak¬ 
ing  away  Wrinkles  in  the  Skin  and  fmoothing  it. 

Tetanus  [r'iTAvof,  Gr.]  a  conftant  Contradlion,  where¬ 
by  a  Limb  grows  rigid  and  inflexible. 

Te'tarta'eus  [7e7'«tjTdi'ef,  Gr.] 'a  Quartan  Ague. 

Te'ther  [of  tenere,  to  hold,  L.  q.  tentor,  L.  ent  raves, 
F.]  a  Rope  or  Chain  fixed  in  the  Ground,  to  which  a  Horfe 
is  tied. 

Ao  Tether  a  Horfe  \entraver,  F.]  to  tie  him  fo  in  a  Pa- 
fture,  that  he  may  eat  all  round  him  the  Length  of  the  Line, 
but  no  farther. 

Tethys  [of  7j)£n,  Gr.  a  Nurfe,  beeaufe  Water  feeds 
and  Uourilhes  all  Things]  according  to  the  Poets  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ccelus  and  Vefia,  the  Sifter  of  Saturn,  the  Wife  of 
Neptune,  and  Goddefs  of  the  Sea. 

Te'trachord [ ww Wo,  Ital.  tetracbordus,  L.  of  t2T?i»- 
yjspd'oy,  Gr.]  an  Inftrument  with  four  Strings;  alfo  an  in¬ 
terval  of  three  Tones,  accounting  the  Tetrachord  for  one 
Tone,  as  it  is  often  taken  in  Mufick. 

Te'trachordo,  a  Tetrachord,  Ital. 

Te'trachyma'gocon  [of  7ZTpy{  4,  yypL0{  an  Humour, 
and  dyayziy  to  lead]  a  Medicine  which  purges  four  Sorts 
of  Humours. 

Tetra'colon  \jtiTpJxeoKtv,  Gr.]  a  Stanza  or  Divifion 
in  Lyrick  Poetry,  confining  of  four  Verfes. 

Tetra'ctis  [in  Ant.  GeomI\  a  Point,  a  Line,  a  Sur¬ 
face,  and  a  Solid. 

Te'tradi'apa'son  [in  Mufick ]  i. e. a  four-fold  Diapafon, 
a  mufical  Chord,  otherwife  called  a  quadruple  8th  or 
29th. 

TETRADiTEs,a  Name  given  to  feveral  Se£ls  ofHereticks, 
on  account  of  the  Refpedt  they  bore  to  the  TETfaff  or 
Number  4. 

Te'trae'dron  [TSTfd.iJ'fov,  Gr.]  one  of  the 
five  regular  Bodies  contained  under  4  equal  and 
equilateral  Triangles,  which,  being  folded  up, 
will  each  of  them  reprefent  the  Tetraedron. 

Tetra'eteris  7  [TSTfai7Mfif,  Gr.]  the  Space  of  four 

Te'trae'terio  5  Years. 

Tetraglo'ttick  [of  7S7 pfs  and  yhuTT*,  Gr.  the 
Tongue]  confifting  of  four  Tongues  or  Languages. 

Te'tracon  [ tetragonus ,  L.  of  zzTfdyavQ-  of  757 q&s 
and  yuytct,  Gr.  a  Corner]  a  Figure  having  four  Corners,  a 
Square. 

Tetragon  [in  Aftrol. ]  an  Afpeft  of  two  Planets  with 
regard  to  the  Earth,  when  they  are  diftant  from  each  other 
a  fourth  Part  of  the  Circle  or  90  Degrees. 

Tetra'gonal  \tetragonus,  L.  of  7Z7§dytvof,  of  7ZT^f( 
and  yivict,  an  Angle]  pertaining  to  a  Tetragon  or  Square. 

Tetra'gon ALNESS,  the  having  four  Corners,  Squarenefs. 

Tetraconi'a  [with  Botanijh ]  Prick-Wood  or  Spindle- 
Tree,  L. 

Tetraconi'as  [with  Afron.~\  a  Comet,  the  Head  of 
which  is  of  a  quadrangular  Form,  and  its  Tail  or  Train 
long,  thick,  and  uniform,  and  not  much  different  from  the 
Meteor  called  Arabs. 

Tetra'gonism  [ tetragonifmus ,  L.  Tzr^ctysvtay.bi;,  Gr.] 
a  Bringing  of  a  Figure  to  a  Triangle. 

Tetra'gonistical  Calculus,  is  the  fame  with  the  Sum- 
matory  or  differential  Calculus  of  Leibnitz.,  or  Summatory 
Arithmetick,  i.  e.  the  Art  of  finding  the  flowing  Quantity 
from  the  Fluxion. 

Tetra'gonus  [7S7fdycoyoy,  Gr.]  a  four-fquare  or  four- 
corn  er’d  Figure,  a  Triangle,  L. 

Tetra'gonus  [with  Anat.]  a  large  fquare  Mufcle  called 

Quadrat  us  Genre. 

1  etragra'mmaton  [ 7iT&!ypdfApLetToy ,  Gr.]  a  Name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Name  01  God,  beeaufe  in  molt 
Languages  conlifting  of  four  Letters,  as  mrr  Heb.  ©f^ 
Gr.  Deus,  L. 


Tetralogy  £ 7ZT£ytK«yitt ,  Gr.]  a  Difcourfc  in  four 
Parts. 

Tetrametrum  [7iT{d(/.iTfor  of  717^  and 
Gr.  Metre]  a  Meafure  in  Yerle  confifting  of  four  Metres  or 
eight  Feet. 

Tetranobolos,  fquare  crimfon  Velvet,  Peafe,  L.  of  Gr. 

Tetr apha'rm acUm  [7ST£?.ipxfy.ctKoy,  Gr.]  a  Medicine, 
compounded  of  four  Ingredients. 

Tetr a'ptoton  [7STf«Vj«70P  of  7z]t>I{  and  nr]  as  ft  <, 
Gr.  a  Cafe]  a  Noun  that  has  no  more  than  four  Cafes, 
Gram. 

Te'  tras  [7i}ff:(,  Gr.]  the  Number  4. 

Tetrapbntae'teris  [7s7faW?<ts7»f/f,  Gr.]  an  Olyfli- 
piad,  the  Space  of  four  Years,  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
fifth. 

Tetr  ape't a  lous  Flower  [with  BotaniJls\  is  one  that 
confifts  of  but  four  Angle,  colour’d  Leaves,  called  Pet  ala,  fet 
round  the  Stylus  to  compofe  the  Flower.  And  Mr.  Ray  di¬ 
vides  them  into, 

1.  Such  as  have  an  uniform,  tetrapetalous  Flower,  and 
their  Seed-Velfels  a  little  oblongilh,  which  he  therefore  calls 
Siliquofe,  as  the  Leucoium,  Dentaria,  Alyjfon,  Viola  Lunaris,  Pa¬ 
ronychia,  Hefperis,  Alliaria,  Rapa,  Napus,  Sinapis,  Rapijlrum , 
Eryfimium,  Eruca  Spuria,  Cardamin,  Aurritis,  Pilofella  Sili - 
quofa,  and  the  Raphanus  Ruficanus,  and  Aquaticus. 

2.  Such  as  have  their  Seed- Cafe  or  Veil'd  lhorter,  which 
he  calls  Capfulatee  and  SiliculoJie,  as  the  Myagrium,  Draba, 
Leucoium,  Sili  qua  rotunda,  Lepidium  vulgar e,  Nafurtium  Co • 
cblcaria,  Ahlafpi,  Glaflum,Brajfca  Marina, Eruc<e Mariner,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  have  a  Kind  of  or  feeming  tetrapetalous  Flow¬ 
er,  i.  e.  a  monopetalous  one  deeply  divided  into  four  Partiti¬ 
ons,  as  the  Papaver,  Agremom,  Tythimallus,  Veronica,  Corono - 
pus,  Plant  ago,  Lyfimachia  Siliquofa,  Pfilium,  Alftne  Spariat 
&c. 

T etrapetaloi'des  [with  Botanifs ]  is  when  the  Flower 
is  deeply  cut  into  four  Parts,  as  the  Flowers  of  Vermilion , 
Speedwell,  &c.  ^ 

Tetra'pla  [of  7e7f5«rAcvf,  Gr.  i.  e.  that  is  four-foldj 
a  Bible  difpofed  by  Origcn  under  four  Columns,  with  each 
a  different  Greek  Verf  on,  viz.  that  of  Aquila,  that  of  Sym- 
machus,  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  that  of  Abesdofan. 

Tetratla'sius  \tetaplafius ]  L.  7ij^m\dat0f,  Gr.J 
four-fold. 

T ETR  apyre'nous  [with  Botanijh ]  which  has  four  Seeds 
or  Kernels,  as  Agrifolium,  Holly,  &c. 

A  Tetra'rch  [7e7££f%Mf,  Gr.]  the  Governor  of  the 
fourth  Part  of  a  Country. 

Tetrasr'chate  [ tetrarebias ,  L.  7i]qeiqyig.,  Gr.]  the 
fourth  Part  of  a  Country  under  the  fame  Governor. 

Tetraspa'stus  ^ij^ffTeiTov,  Gr.]  a  Machine  wherein 
there  are  four  Pullies. 

Te'trarchy  [7ijc*iX‘Aof  and  Gr.  Do¬ 

minion]  the  Jurifdittion  or  Government  of  a  'Petrarch. 

Tetraspe'rmos  [with  Botanifs ]  that  bears  four  Seeds, 
as  Borage,  Sage,  Rofemary,  See. 

Tetras'tich  [7s7?«c^/op  of  7{jqds  and  siyot,  Gr.  a 
Verle]  a  Stanza,  Epigram,  or  Poem,  confifting  of  four  Ver¬ 
fes. 

T etra'stle  [Tzlqolsvhov  of  and  rt?Aof,  Gr.  a  Pil¬ 

lar]  a  Building  with  four  Columns,  both  before  and  behind, 
i.  e.  in  Front  and  Rear. 

Tetrasylla'bical  [ Til qeiffv'h\aC of  of  7z]^f.(  and  vCk- 
Aa.Co{,  Gr.  a  Syllable]  confifting  of  four  Syllables. 

Tetro'nymal  [  T^quyvyiot  ,  Gr.  ]  having  four 
Names. 

Tetravila,  Veils  with  fome  Croffes  on  them,  u fed  in 
Divine  Service,  L. 

Te't  r  icou  s  [  tetricus ,  L.]  of  a  four  Countenance,  crabbed, 
morofe. 

A 1  etter  [tretejn  Saxl]  an  Humour  accompanied  with 
Redncfs  and  Itching  ;  a  Ring-Worm. 

A  Fetter  [with  Farriers ]  a  Difeafe  called  a  Flying- 
Worm. 

Fetter-berries,  the  Berries  of  the  white  Briony. 

Tetter-worm,  an  Infetft. 

Teuthoma'lache  [with  Botanijh']  the  Herb  Spinagc, 
L.  of  Gr. 

Teu'chrion  [rtvyjtoy,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Poly,  L. 

Teuto'nick  [of  leu  tones,  as  fome  think  of  Auifco,  the 
Son  of  Mercury ]  Delonging  to  the  Teutones,  an  antient  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Germany,  now  called  Duytifh  or  Dutch  Peo¬ 
ple. 

Teuto'nick  Order,  an  Order  of  Knights  inftitutedin  the 
Year  1 190.  by  Henry  King  of  JeruJalem  and  other  Princes, 
in  Favour  of  the  Germans.  Their  inftitution  was  under  the 
Walls  of  Aeon,  or  Ptolcmais,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  confirm¬ 
ed 
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ed  in  a  Church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whence  they 
were  called  Marian  Knights.  The  Order  is  now  little 
known,  though  there  is  ftill  a  Great-Mailer  of  it  kept  up. 
Teuthalis  [ndctKtf,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Knot-grais. 
Teuto'nes  [fo  called  of  feuto  or  fuifco  their  God,  whom 
they  elleemed  to  have  been  in  that  Land,  and  of  the  Earth] 
a  People  of  Germany  called  Ahnains.  Aventinus  will  have 
this  fuifco  to  be  the  Son  of  Noah,  who  was  fent  by  his  Fa¬ 
ther  into  Germany  131  Years  after  the  Flood. 

A  Tew,  an  Iron  Chain,  O. 

‘to  Tew  [ttapian,  Sax,]  to  tug  or  pull. 

A  Tew-tow,  a  Tool  to  break  or  beat  Flax  with. 

Text  [textus,  L.]  the  very  Words  of  an  Author,  with¬ 
out  any  Expofition. 

Text,  an  original  Difcourfe,  exclufive  of  any  Note  or 

Interpretation.  ,  r  1 

Text  [in  theology ]  a  particular  PalTage  chofen  by  a 
Preacher  to  be  the  SubjeCt  of  his  Sermon. 

Text -Book  [in  Univerfities  is  a  Claffick  Author  written 
very  wide  by  the  Students,  to  giveRoom  for  anlnterpretation 
dictated  by  the  Mailer,  (Ac.  to  be  inferted  in  the  Interlines. 
Te'xtible  [ texilis ,  L.]  woven,  embroidered. 

Textr'ine  [ textrinus ,  L.]  pertaining  to  Weavers  or 

Weaving.  .  f 

Textuary  [of  textus,  L.]  one  skilled  in  I  exts  or 

Scripture,  CfiY.  .  r  . 

Te'xture  [of  a  natural  Body]  is  that  parUcIar  Dilpofiti- 
on  of  its  conllituent  Particles,  which  makes  it  have  fuch  a 
Form,  or  be  of  fuch  a  Nature,  or  endowed  with  fuch  Qua- 

lities.  . 

Texture  [ textura ,  L.]  a  Compofure  ;  the  Ordering  or 

Framing  a  Difcourfe. 

Texture  [in  Pbyficks]  the  Arrangement  or  Cohehon  ot 
feveral*  {lender  Bodies  or  Threads,  interwoven  or  entangled 
among  each  other,  as  in  Cloths,  Stuffs,  the  Webs  of  Spi¬ 
ders,  &C.  ....  ,  n.  ,  c 

T hack-tile,  a  Sort  of  Tile  that  is  laid  upon  the  Side  of 

an  Houfe.  .  ,  .  .  c 

Thala'ssiarch  [0aAfffl7«fXHf,  Gr.]  an  Admiral  of  a 

Fleet.  ,  , 

Thalassia'rchy  [thaiaffiarchia,  L.  of 
of  ddhcLMA,  the  Sea,  and  a  Ruler’  Gr^  the  Ad' 

mirallhip  or  the  Office  of  the  Admiral.  . 

Thalami  nervorum,  L.  [in  Anatomy]  two  oblong  r  romi- 
nences.  of  the  lateral  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  medul¬ 
lary  without,  but  fomewhat  cineritious  within.) 

Tha'lia  [QctKlA  of  t«  Zikkitv,  Gr.  i.  e.  tb  be  greenor 
flouriffi]  one  of  the  Nine  Mufes,  to  whom  the  Poets  afenbe 
the  Invention  of  Geometry  and  Husbandry. 

thalia  was  reprefented  in  Painting,  £sY.  with  a  finding 
Countenance,  having  on  her  Head  a  Coronet  of  Ivy,  in  a 

Mantle  of  Carnation,  embroidered  with  filver  Twiil  and  gold¬ 
en  Spangles,  holding  in  her  Left  Hand  a  Vizard.  The  Ivy 
intimated  that  fhe  was  Miftrefs  of  comick  Poetry. 

Thaly'sia  [of  TK  SdkUtv,  Gr.]  Feltivals  among  the 
Athenians,  on  which  they  offered  Sacrifices,  that  their  fruits 

might  have  a  profperous  Growth. 

Thames  [ Thametis ,  L.  fo  called  on  account  of  the  Meet- 
in  o-  together  of  the  two  Rivers  fame  and  Ozvfe  or  Ifis]  the 
chief  River  of  Great  Britain,  which  takes  its  Rife  in  Ghu- 
ce/lerjhire,  runs  up  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  London.  The 
Sea  flows  up  it  from  the  Eaftward  gently  eighty  Miles  to- 
wards  the  Weft,  almoft  as  far  as  Kingfton  ;  and  lrom  thence 
to  Oxford,  and  many  Miles  farther,  Boats  are  drawn  lor 

above  two  hundred.  ,  _ 

Tha'mmuz  [CDH  ^  feme  fay  from  flOD  to  die  or  as 
others  will  have  it,  from  an  Egyptian  Worn  that  figmfies  to 
difappear]  This  Deity  is  fpoken  of  in  the  8th  of  Ezekiel, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks,  whom  the 
Poets  reprefent  as  the  Favourite  of  Venus,  lo  that  when  Mai  s 
went  about  to  kill  him,  flie  pafs’d  with  fuch  Hafte  over  fome 
Reeds  that  flood  in  her  Way,  that  flie  wounded  her  Feet, 
and  the  Drops  of  Blood,  falling  upon  fome  white  Roles,  turn¬ 
ed  them  red.  This  Adonis  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a 
Boar,  at  which  Venus  was  very  much  afflided,  and  therefore 
interceded  with  Proferpina  to  fend  him  back  again  ;  but 
Proferpina  was  fo  enamoured  with  him,  that  flie  only  granted 
that  he  might  vifit  Venus  one  Part  of  the  Year,  and  be  with 
her  the  other.  The  Pagans,  in  the  Month  of  June,  u fed  to 
lament  his  Death,  and  the  Women  ufed  to  carry  a  dead  Body 
to  the  Ground,  and  lamented  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  ot 

his  Death.  .  .  , 

Some  relate  the  Story  ot  Phammttz  in  another  Manner, 
and  tell  us  that  he  was  a  Pricll,  who  having  been  wrongful¬ 
ly  put  to  Death  by  a  King  of  Babylon,  the  King,  being 


tormented  with  Remorfe  of  Confidence,  laboured  to  make 
Satisfaction  to  him  for  the  Injury,  andcaufed  many  fabulous 
Stories  to  be  related  of  him,  that  the  People  might  be  per- 
fuaded  that  he  was  admitted  among  the  Gods,  and  com¬ 
manded  that  every  Year  there  fhould  be  an  univerfal  Mourn¬ 
ing  for  him. 

Than  [‘‘gan,  Sax.] 

Tha'nage  of  the  King^a^ Part  of  the  King’s  Land  of 
which  the  Governor  was  antiently  Ailed  a  thane. 

Than r.- Lands,  Lands  granted  by  the  Englijh  Saxon  Kings 
to  their  thanes. 

Thane  [Dejjn,  or  Dane,  of  ’genian  to  ferve,  &>#.]  a 
Nobleman,  or  Earl.  It  was  alfo  antiently  ufed  for  a  Magi- 
ftrate,  and  fometimes  for  a  Freeman  ;  but  it  moft  properly 
fignifies  an  Officer  or  Minifter  of  the  King. 

fo  Thank  «  [’gancjjian,  S^.v.]  to  give  him  Thanks. 
Thankful  [’goncyul,  &rx.]  full  of  Thanks,  grateful. 
Tha'nkfulness  [’goncyullneyye,  $i«r.]  a  thankful  or  un¬ 
grateful  Difpofition. 

Thanksgiving  [of  ’Sancay  and  £iyan ,Sax.]  the  Giving 
of  Thanks. 

Thankless  [’’Soncleay,  Sax.]  undeferving  of  Thanks } 
alfo  ungrateful. 

Thanklesness  [■'SoncleaJfneJ'Te,  Stf.v.]  an  unthankful 
Temper,  Ungratefulnefs. 

Thanks  [%ancajf  Sax.]  a  grateful  Acknowledgment  of  a 
Benefit,  or  hJndnels  received. 

Thapsi'a  [3ct-X/&,  Gr.]the  Herb  called  Stinking  Carrots. 
Tharge'lia,  Athenian  Feftivals  obferved  in  Honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  In  this  Feftival  the  Firft-fruits  of  the 
Earth  were  offered  up,  as  an  Earneft  of  her  Fertility,  being 
boiled  in  a  Pot  called  fhargelos. 

Tharm  [^ea pm,  &wr.]  Hogs-Guts  wafhed  for  making 
Puddings. 

Thassa're  [ old  Rec.]  to  lay  Hay,  Corn,  &c.  into  a  Tafs 
or  Mow. 

That  [’ga'c,  Sax.]  that,  a  Conjunction,  is'e. 
fo  Thatch  [’gacian,  Sax.]  to  cover  Barns  or  Houfes  with 
Thatch. 

Thatch  [’gace,  Sax.]  Straw,  Reeds,  &c.  for  covering 
Houfes. 

A  Tha'tcher  [of  ’Sacian,  Sax.]  one  who  covers  Houfes 
or  Barns  with  Thatch. 

Thaumaturgicks.  See  fhaumaturgy. 

Thau'maturcus  [d-avy.*1*fyo),  Gr.]  a  Worker  of 
Miracles,  a  Title  which  the  Roman-  Catholicks  give  to  feveral 
of  their  Saints. 

Thau'maturgy  [of  SvZtML,  a  Wonder,  and  uti/'Tef yico, 

I  myfelf  work,  Gr.]  any  Art  that  does,  or  feems  to  do 
Wonders,  or,  as  iris  defin'd  by  Dr.  Dee,  a  mathematical  Sci; 
ence,  which  gives  certain  Rules  for  the  Making  of  ftrange 
Works  to  be  perceiv’d  by  the  Senfe,  yet  to  be  greatly  won¬ 
der’d  at. 

fo  Thaw  [of  tatocn,  feut.  to  thaw]  to  melt  as  Snow  or 
Ice  after  a  Frofl. 

Thawing  [tato,  feut.]  the  Refolution  of  Ice  or  Snow 
into  its  former  fluid  State,  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Air. 

The  a,  Feltivals  to  Bacchus,  in  whole  Temple  three  empty 
Veflels  are  related  to  be  miraculoufly  repleniffi’d  with  Wine 
in  the  Night-time,  although  the  Doors  were  fecured  under 
Locks  and  Bars. 

Thea'ndric  [of  Oto{,  God,  and  Jvitf,  Gr.  Man]  Di¬ 
vine  and  Human  under  one,  or  God-man. 

Thea'nthropos  [Qtd.i>$gaTr@-,  of  0*of,  God,  and 
nv&?ai'jQ-,  Gr.  Man]  a  Title  given  to  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrijl,  as  being  both  God  and  Man. 

Theati'ns,  a  Religious  Order  of  Regular  Uffunw-Catholick 

Priefts. 

Theati'nes,  a  Congregation  of  Nuns  under  the  Directi¬ 
on  of  the  fheatins. 

The'tre  ?  [tbeatrum,  L.  theatre,  F.  of  dtd.T&V,  of 
Thea'ter  5  Gr.  to  fee  or  behold]  any  Scaf¬ 

fold  or  Building  ereCted  for  the  exhibiting  publick  Shows  or 
Sights,  a  Stage,  a  Play-Houfe,  a  Building  contriv’d  with  all 
Manner  of  Conveniences,  both  for  the  ACtors  and  Spectators, 
for  the  reprefenting  and  beholding  Comedies,  Tragedies,  CsV* 
The'atre  [in  Architect.]  is  by  the  Italians  ufed  for  an 
Affemblage  of  feveral  Buildings,  which  by  a  happy  Difpofi¬ 
tion  and  Elevation  reprefents  an  agreeable  Scene  to  the  Eye. 

The'atral  [ theatralis ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  The¬ 
atre  or  Stage.  .  . 

Theatrical  [thcatricus,  L]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 

Theatre  or  Stage.  .  „  r  , 

Thea'trically  [of  theatricus,  L.  ot  tJt.j 

after  the  Manner  or  Lfage  of  the  Theatre. 

Thsa  - 
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Thea'tricalness,  the  being  according  to  the  Cullomor 
Manner  of  the  Theatre. 

Theave,  an  Ewe-Lamb  of  the  firll  Year. 

Th  EE  o,  Sax.]  tbou  in  an  oblique  Cafe. 

Theevo  [ old  Deeds ]  a  young  Plant  or  Set;  alfo  any 
Branch  or  Bough  of  a  Tree. 

Theft  [’Seoy’Se,  &s#.]  Thievifhnefs,  the  Art  of  Steal¬ 


ing 

Theft-5^  [’Seojf’Se  bote,  Sax.]  the  Maintaining  or  A- 
betting  a  Thief,  by  receiving  ftolen  Goods  from  him. 

Theft- Ho/d,,  the  Receiving  Goods  from  a  Thief,  to  fa¬ 
vour  and  maintain  him, the  Punifhment  of  which  was  antient- 
ly  Imprifonment,  now  Tranfportation. 

Their  [hiojia.  Sax.]  of  them. 

Thelypteais  [3*AvV7«6<y,  Gr.]  Female  Fern,  or  Sea- 
Fern,  L. 

Thelo'nio  rationabili,  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies 
for  one  who  has  the  King’s  Demefn  in  Fee-Farm,  to  recover 
reafonable  Toll  of  the  Kings  Tenants  there,  if  his  Demefn 
has  been  accuftomed  to  be  tolled. 

Thelonium  effendi,  tgc.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  to  free  Citizens 
from  Toll  againft  the  Officers  of  any  Town  or  Market,  who 
would  force  them  to  payToH  for  theirMerchandizes,  contrary 
to  their  Grant  or  Prefcription. 

Thelonma'nnus  [ old  Deeds]  a  Toll-man  or  one  who 
receives  Toll. 

^Thely'gonum  [<$fa vjfivov,  of  SwAu,  a  Female  ,  and 
y>v&,  a  Parent,  or  y>vdco,  to  beget]  an  Herb  call’d  alfo  the 
Grace  of  God,  which  is  faid  to  caufe  Women  to  conceive  of  a 
Girl. 

Thelypho'non  [StKvQovov,  of  3>Tau  and  govea,  Gr.  to 
kill]  a  Herb  that  is  faid  to  deftroy  Animals  of  the  Female  Sex. 
Them  [heom,  SVix.]  the  Pronoun  they  in  an  oblique  Cafe. 
Theme  [thema,  L.  theme,  F.  of  dipa,  Gr.]  a  Subjett  to 
be  fpoken  or  written  upon. 

Theme  [in  Aflrol.]  is  a  Figure  which  they  conllrutt, 
when  they  draw  the  Horofoope ;  it  reprefents  the  State  of 
the  Heavens  for  a  certain  Point  or  Moment  of  Time. 

The'mis  [Oifsu t,  i.  e.  that  which  is  right]  a  moral  Deity 
or  Goddefs,  whom  the  Poets  feign  to  have  firll  taught  Men 
Right  and  Juftice,  and  thence  is  taken  frequently  for  Juftice 
itfelf ;  the  Sifter  of  Jupiter,  and  Daughter  of  Caslus  and 
Terra,  on  whom  he  begot  Minerva.  She  had  an  Oracle  in 
Bo  ^  tin,  near  Cos  phi  jus.  She  is  alfo  called  Carmenta,  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Evander,  and  faid  to  have  liv’d  Anno  Mundi  2998. 

T hems  e'lves  [Jpeom-filpF,  Sax.] 

Themma'gium  [old  Bee.]  a  Duty  antiently  paid  by  in¬ 
ferior  Tenants  upon  account  of  Team,  which  fee. 

The'nar  Gr.]  an  abducent  Mufcle,  which  draws 

away  the  Thumb. 

Then  [’genne,  Sax.]  at  that  Time. 

Thence  [’Senney,  Sax.]  from  that  Place. 

Thenceforth  [’gennay-yojTS,  Sax.]  from  chat  Time. 

7  henceforward  [’Sennay-Jfojypeajib,  Sax.]  from  that 
Time,  and  lo  on,  afterwards. 

The'ocatagno'stes  [of  Qibi  and  a.yivfow,  Gr.  to 
reprehend]  a  Sett  of  Hereticks  who  prelumed  to  find  fault 
with  certain  Words  and  Attions  of  God,  and  to  blame  many 
Things  in  the  Scriptures.  ' 

Theo'cracy?  [3tex£y.77«>  Gr.  of  ©4®-  God  and  *?*’- 
Theo  crasy  3  Power  or  Government]  a  Govern¬ 
ment  where  God  himfelf  is  King,  as  that  of  the  Jews,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  governed  by  King  Saul. 

Theocra'tical  of,  or  pertaining  to  Theocracy. 

Theo'den  [’Seotoen,  &»*.]  an  antient  Thane;  alfo  a 
Husbandman  or  inferior  Tenant. 

Fheo'dolite  [of  dficLo^i,  Gr.  to  view]  a  Mathematical 
Inilrument  ufed  in  Surveying,  Taking  Heights  and  Dif- 
tances,  &c. 

Theo'dom  [’Seotoom,  Sax.]  Servitude. 

Theoconi'a  [dioyovia,  of  ©sJf  God  and  an  Off- 
fpring]  the  Generation  of  the  Gods,  or  a  Treatife  concern¬ 
ing  it,  as  that  of  Hefiod. 

Theolo'cical  [theologicus,  L.  of  SnoUyy.U,  Gr.]  of, 
or  pertaining  to  Theology  or  Divinity. 

Theolo'g ica ln ess  [of  ■bioKoytiks,  of  ^oAo>/<t,Gr.  tbcolo- 
gia,  L,.  and  nejs J  a  Theological  Nature  or  Quality. 

Theolo'gium,  a  Stage  or  little  Place  in  the  Theaters, 
where  the  ordinary  Attors  appeared  ;  alfo  the  Place  where  the 
Gods  appeared,  including  the  Machines  whereon  they  de¬ 
fended,  and  from  which  they  fpoke. 

Theo  locist 7  [ tbeologus ,  L.  theologien,  F.  of  •cfsaAo'V©-, 
Theolo  cue  5  of  ©s«{  God  and  a oyo(  a  Word,  Gr.]  a 
Theologer,  a  Divine,  a  Profeffor,  &c.  of  Divinity. 

TheoLogy  [theologia,  L.  £soAo yict,  of  God  and 
tojtf,  Gr.  a  Word]  a  Science  which  infirutts  us  in  theKnow- 
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ledge  of  God  and  divine  Things,  Divinity. 

cS1ura\!-T\xf° 77’  is,  the  Knowledge  Perlons  have  of 
God  by  his  Works,  by  the  foie  Light  of  Nature  and  Rea- 

by  rSST,,“'10"-  i,4hat  K"»WS'  we  obtain 

Pojitwe  Theo'locy,  is  the  Knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Meaning  of  them,  agreeable  to  the  O 
ST  of  th=  Councils,  kifhcu  ^ 

Moral  Theo'locy,  is  that  which  infirutts  us  in  the  Di 
vine  Laws,  relating  to  Manners'. 

•  Scholafiick  Theo'locy,  is  that  which  proceeds  by  Reafon- 
mg,  or  which  derives  the  Knowledge  of  fever  J  divffie 
Things  from  fome  eflabliffied  Principled  of  Faith. 

Theoma'gical  [of  A«of  divine  and  pietyKv,  Gr.  Magickl 
°  ,  or  pertaining  to  divine  Magick  or  the  Wifdom  of  God  ^ 
Theoma  chist  [^sW^of,  of  ®C0(  God  and  uac* 
Off****  &r<  *°  W  one  who  fights  againft  or  $ 

Theoma'ci I[of^i7of  divine  and  Wife-Men]  Per 

fons  skill’d  m  divine  Wifdom.  *  J  rcr" 

Theo'mancy  [0iopt*y]ei<t,  Gr.]  is  different  from  artifi 
cial  Divination,  which  though,  in  fome  Senfe,  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  given  by  the  Gods,  yet  does  not  immediate^  p^d 
from  them,  being  the  Effett  of  Experience  and  Obfemtion 

Z  i?PPr°fed  t0  °racular  Divination,  that 
which  is  delivered  by  Interpreters,  as  at  Delphi,  becaufe  that 

was  confined  ufually  to  a  fixed  and  Hated  Time,  and  always 

Phce^bmy/W/’sT0"  ^  C0Uld  not  be  infPir’d  in 

Jace  but  Apollo p  Temple,  and  upon  the  facred  Tripos,  where 
as  the  Themanttfls  were  free  and  unconfin’d,  bchm  able  ^  f 

RicesVf  0^er,LSr  0  S«riSc.s  and  Performance  If  £e 

Rites;  to  prophefy  at  any  Time,  or  in  any  Part  of  the  World 
Its  was  a  divine  Afflatus  or  Infpiration  :  The  Manner  of  re 
ceivmg  of  which  was,  the  Receivers  of  it  were  poffeffed 

Td  and  hVfde  Fth7’  ^,dlinS;vith  Perfonsffiftrftt 

ed  and  befides  themfelvcs,  foaming  and  making  a  ilranm> 

and  terrible  Noife,  gnafhing  with  their  Teeth,  ffifvering  afd 
trembling,  and  making  other  antick  Motions.  2  d 

Theo'machy,  [dcofxax’a,  Gr.]  a  Fighting  againft  God 

a  ^E°/uCH-7S  C°f©^GodandTO>,  Gr.  tofuffer] 
a  Sett  of  Hereticks  who  held  that  the  whole  Trinity  fuffered 
in  the  Perfon  of  Jefus  Chrifl.  Y  ultered 

Theoma'ntists  [<dioy.eiy}&i,  Gr.]  were  of  three  Sorts 
Pd £  Sort  was  poireffed  with  prophefying  Demons  which 
lodged  within  them,  and  dittated  what  they  ftiould  anfwer 

to  thofe  that  enquired  of  them,  or  fpoke  out  of  the  Bellies 
Breafts  of  the  poffeffed  Perfons,  the^  all  the  while 
fpeechiefs,  or  not  fo  much  as  moving  their  Tongue  or  Lips  & 
rhe  lecond  Sort  were  fuch  as  pretended  to  what  is  com¬ 
monly  call  d  Entbufiafm,  and  different  from  the  former,  who 
contained  the  Deity  himfelf ;  whereas  thofe  were  only  eo 
vern  d  atted  or  infpired  by  him,  and  inllrutted  in  the 
Knowledge  of  what  was  to  happen.  The  third  Sort  were 
thofe  that  were  call  into  Trances  or  Extafies,  in  which  they 
lay  like  dead  Men  orafleep,  depriv’d  of  all  Senfe  and  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  after  fome  Time,  returning  to  themfelves,  gave 
ilrange  Relations  of  vVhnt  they  had  feen  and  heard. 

Theonomantists  [ofQibf  Zvo^ct,  and  pcxvleiA,  Gr.  Di¬ 
vination]  a  Sort  of  Divination  by  invocating  the  Names  of 
God. 

Theombrotios,  a  certain  Herb  that  the  Kings  of  PerEa 
and  Mind^e  aSS  Prdervative  aSainfta11  fndiipofitions  of  Body 


Theomehi'a  [SiopuivicL,  Gr.]  the  divine  Anger. 

T  THrEO,R,BO  C thiorba,  Ital.]  a  mufical  Inilrument,  a  large 
Lute  for  playing  a  thorough  Bafs,  ufed  by  the  Italians  & 
The'orem  [theorem*,  L  theorem,  F.  of  Gr.]  is 

afpeculatwe  Propofition,  demonllrating  the  Properties  of 
any  Subjeft.  r 

An  Univerfal  Theorem  [with  Mathematicians]  is  one  that 
extends  uruverfally  to  any  Quantity  without  Reltrittion  ;  as 
that  the  Rettangle  of  the  Sum,  and  Difference  of  any  two 
Quantities,  is  equal  to  the  Difference  of  their  Squares 
A  Particular  Theorem,  is  when  it  extends  only  to  a 
particular  Quantity.  1 

Negative^  Theorem,  is  one  that  demonllrates  the  Im- 
pombilities  of  an  Allertion,  as,  that  the  Sum  of  two  biqua¬ 
drate  N  umbers  cannot  make  a  Square. 

A  Local  Theorem,  which  relates  to  a  Surface  ;  as,  that 
Triangles  of  the  fame  Bafe  and  Altitude  are  equal. 

-d Plain  Theorem,  is  one  which  relates  to  either  a  retti- 
hncal  Surface,  or  to  one  terminated  by  the  Circumference  of 
a  Circle,  as,  that  all  Angles  in  the  fame  Segment  are  equal. 

A  Solid  Theorem,  is  fuch  an  one  as  treats  about  a  Space 

termi- 
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terminated  by  a  folid  Line,  i.-c.  by  any  of  the  three  Conick 
Se&ions,  as,  if  a  Right-Line  cut  two  afymptotiek.  Parabola’s, 
its  two  Parts  terminated  by  them  fhall  be  equal. 

A  Reciprocal  Theorem,  is  luch  an  one  whofe  Converfe  is 
true;  as,  if  a  Triangle  have  two  equal  Sides,  it  muff:  have 
two  equal  Angles,  the  Converfe  of  which  is  true,  that,  if  it 
have  two  equal  Angles,  it  muft  have  two  equal  Sides. 

Theorema'ticaI  [. ,  Gr.]  of  Theorems. 

Theore'm  atist  [of  diaf)i(u.xjws>  Gr.]  a  Finder  out  or 
Producer  of  Theorems. 

' i  ffPcttfb^rtb 

Theore'yic  aj.?  ['*«£«'.■  L-  tbeorifue,  F.  of 

Theore'tick  S>*n>  Gr.  °f  $«**,*,  of  3wj»ir,  to  con- 

The'oRIC  (  temPlateJ  pertainingto  Theory,  fpccula- 

The'orick  lV'  c‘ 

Theore'tica  [J'c.  Ars,  of  Sea  pi]  inti,  Gr.]  the  fpeculative 
Part  of  Phyftck  or  any  other  Science. 

Theo'reticae  Ajlrunomy,  that  Part  of  Aftronomy  which 
confiders  the  true  Structure  and  Difpofttion  of  the  Heavens 
and  heavenly  Bodies,  and  accounts  for  their  various  Pheno¬ 
mena's,  therefrom. 

Theore'tick  Phyficians,  fuch  as  apply  themfelves  to  a 
careful  Study  of  what  relates  to  Health  and  Difeafes,  the 
Principles  of  the  human  Body,  its  Structure  and  Parts,  with 
their  Aft  ions  and  Ufes,  and  tvhatfoever  befalls  the  Body, 
either  naturally  or  preternaturally;  theDiffcrenees  of  Difeafes, 
their  Natures,.  Caufes,  Signs,  Indications,  & c.  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  Plants,  Drugs,  and  other  Medicines. 

Theore't  icks,  the  fame  as  Pbeoretica. 

The'orist,  one  who  forms  or  maintains  a  particular 
Theory. 

The'ory  [d-styfla  of  Szcofta,  Gr.  to  contemplate]  a 
Do&rine  avhich  terminates  in  the  foie  Speculation  or  Confi- 
deration  of  its  Subjeft,  without  any  View  to  the  Pradlice  or 
Application  of  it. 

The'orie s  of  the  Planets,  fee.  [in  AJlrol]  are  the  Hypo- 
thefes,  according  to  which  they  reafon  of  the  Phenomena  or 
Appearances  of  the  Planets. 

Theoxe'nia  [ft$ outlet,  Gr.]  a  Sacrifice  that  was  offer’d 
to  all  the  Gods,  obferv’d  chiefly  by  the  Athenians,  and  by 
the  Romans  ftiled  Dies  Pandicularis  and  Communicarius.  The 
Athenians  confecrated  them  to  the  Honour  of  foreign  Gods, 
or  the  Gods  or  Genii  of  Hofpitdity. 

Therapeu'tice?  [tberdpeiitica  Ars,  L.  therapeutique,  F. 
Ther APEuriCKi  St&mt/I/Kti,  Gr.  of  St&n-mvuv^ 
Gr.  to  heal]  that  Part  of  Phyftck  that  teaches  the  Method  of 
curing  Difeafes,  or  that  is  employ’d  in  finding  out  Remedies 
againft  them,  and  preferring  and  applying  them. 

TherapetFtes  [of  Gr.  to  ferve  or  minifter 

to]  a  Servant  wholly  employed  in  the  Service  of  God. 

Thera peu'ticks,  the  fame  as  tberapeutice. 

The'raphim  [Q’Sip  which  fome  derive  of  FISH  he 
left,  becaufe  the  People  quitted  every  thing  to  confult  them] 
Idols  or  Images,  which,  fome  fay,  Were  made  in  the  Shape 
of  Men,  which,  when  raifed  upright,  they  fpake  at  certain 
Hours,  and  under  certain  Conftellations,  by  the  Influences 
of  the  heavenly  Bodies  :  others  fay  that  they  were  Inftru- 
ments  made  of  Brafs,  which  poiuted  out  the  Hours  and 
Minutes  of  future  Events,  as  direfted  by  tbeStars. 

Rabbi  Eliezcr  relates,  that,  in  the  making  of  rhefe  Pera- 
pbims,  they  killed  a  firft -born  Child,  clove  the  Head  of  it 
and  feafon’d  it  with  Salt  and  Oil  ;  that  they  wrote  the  Name 
of  an  impure  Spirit  on  a  Plate  of  Gold,  and  placed  it  under 
the  Tongue  of  the  dead  Child,  having  laid  the  Head  againft 
a  Wall  ;  and,  having  lighted  Lamps  before  it,  pray’d  to  it 
and  it  talk’d  to  them.  But  whether  Labans,  Teraphims 
were  thus  made  is  difputed  by  the  Learned. 

There  [fceji,  Sax. ]  in  that  Place. 

Thereafo'ut  [of  "’geji  and  abutr-m,  Sax. ]  near  that 
Place. 

Thereafter  [’S-EjarcLteJi,  Srf*.]  according  to,  or  as. 

Therefore  [’Saejijcoji,  Sax  ]  for  that  Caule. 

Thereo'f  [■’Saaj-ioj,  Sax.]  of  it. 

Thereupon}  SaxJ  uPon  that  Thing’  & e * 

Therewith  [’Saejvpi’S,  Sax  ]  with  that  or  it. 

Thereni'abin,  Oriental  Manna. 

Theri'aca  ?  [■&» s/etKV  of  Sd’j  a  Beaft,  and  annual,  Gt  . 

Theri'ace^  to  cure]  Treacle,  any  Medicine  againft 
Poifon,  or  the  Cure  of  the  Bites  of  poifonous  Animals. 

Theri'acal  [of  Sneactnij,  of  <$/  ftfleiWi  poifonous  Ani¬ 
mals]  belonging  to  the  Medicine  call’d  Pheriaca,  or  Treacle, 
£$V.  good  again!!  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures. 

Therica'ria  [with  Botanifts]  Dyer’s  Weed,  L. 

The  r  Foma  [ftfei ooua,  Gr.Ja  Sore  of  the  Privy  Members, 
•whereby  all  the  Parts  thereabouts  are  corrupted,  L. 


TffEPr.tAVricA  [Stfuayftx*,  of  Zimiuvuv,  Gr.  to 
warm]  luch  Medicines  as  caufe  Hca.t,  L. 

ThEfckES?  [fo  called  from  Perminus  the  Roman  God  of 

I  fames  ^  Boundaries  or  Land-Marks]  certain  Reprefen- 
tations  of  human  Figures,  with  half  Bodies?,  .as  ,if  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  a  Sheath  or  Cafe,  which  were  antjently  fix’d 
in  the  Earth  as  Land-Mirks.  In  Archi’tefture  they  are  ufed 
as  a  kind  of  fyrnbolieal  Column. 

TRERMo'MErtR  Warmth,  of  ,  Gr.  to 

warm,  andftsr^F  Meafure]  a  p.hilofophical  Ip  ft  rumen  c,  com¬ 
monly  made  of  Glafs  and  filled  with  tinged  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
lome  other  proper  Liquor,  which  by  its  Riling  and  Falling 
ferves  to  meafure  or  fhew  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Heat  and 
Cold  of  any  particular  Place,  or  of  the  fame  Place  at  diffe¬ 
rent  Seafons  and  at  different  Times. 

Thermo'metron  [of  Warmth,  and  utn&v  Mea¬ 

fure,  Gr.]  a  Term  ufed  by  Phyficians  for  that  natural  Heat 
that  is  meafur’d  or  perceiv’d  by  the  Pulfe, 

I  he  RMoroTE  \thermepota,  L.  of  of  Sfq/ucv 

and  ■mya>)  Gr.]  a  Drinkerof  hot  Liquors. 

The  rmoscope  [ol  ftsgwuand  <txx>er@~,  of  <riu7r]»i^a/,  Gr.] 
an  Inftrument  for  the  fame  Ufe  as  the  Thermometer  ;  but 
fome  make  this  Difference,  that  the  Thermofcope  fhews  the 
Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  the  Air  ,  but  by 
the  d  hermometer  the  Heat  and  Cold  of  the  Air  can  be  mea- 
fured. 

These  [hffi?,  Du.  or  of  ’giy,  Sax.]  thofe. 

Thesis  [Phejis,  L.  Phefe,  F.  Staif,  of  TJ-ht/a/,  Gr.  to  lay 
down  or  propoie]  any  Polition  laid  down  or  Propofition  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  to  be  prov’d  or  made  good  ;  a  Subjeft  to  be 
difputed  upon. 

TiiesmophorFa  [among  the  ^/^»/<j»j]Feftivalsin  which, 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Women  faffed;  fo  de¬ 
nominated  of  Ceres,  call'd  Strfaxxpoqof,  or  the  Law-Giver, 
becaufe,  before  fhe  had  invented  Bread-Corn,  Men  rov’d  a- 
bout  without  Law. 

Thesmo'phory  \thefmophoria,  of  Gr.]  Law- 

giving  or  making. 

Tke'smothete  [thefmotheta,  of  Siffpwv  T&nui,  Gr.]  a 
Law-giver. 

Theta  [0 -ft,  Gr.  this  Letter  is  faid  to  take  its  Name 
from  Death,  it  being  the  firft  Letter  of  0otW7of,  Gr.  Death, 
having  in  the  Midft  of  it  a  Dart  in  Token  of  Death]  was,  by 
the  Antients,  ufed  to  fignify  Death ;  for  Judges  fet  this  Let¬ 
ter  on  their  Names  or  Heads  who  were  condemned  to  die ; 
as  likewife  did  Captains  in  their  Briefs,  wherein  were  con¬ 
tained  the  Names  of  their  Soldiers,  by  which  accrtainAccount 
could  be  given  to  their  Sovereign  how  many  were  flain. 

Thetis  [of  $</  imvmr  Ss't /{,  Gr.]  the  Daughter  of  Ne- 
reus,  whom  when  ‘Jupiter  was  about  to  have  married,  being 
told  by  Prometheus  that  the  Son  born  of  her  would  be  greater 
than  the  Father,  lie  broke  of  his  Suit,  and  fhe  was  after¬ 
wards  married  to  Peleus,  and  bare  him  Achilles.  She  was 
painted  as  a  Lady  of  a  brown  Complexion,  her  Hair  fcat- 
tered  about  her  Shoulders,  crowned  with  a  Coronet  of  Peri¬ 
winkle  and  Efcallop  Shells,  in  a  Mantle  of  a  Sea-Green,  with 
Chains  and  Bracelets  of  Amber  about  her  Arms,  and  a  Branch 
of  red  Coral  in  her  Hand. 

Po  Thesau'rise  [ thefaurlzare ,  L.  of  Snmues^&y,  Gr.]  to 
gather  or  lay  up  Trpalure. 

TheiFrgy  [ ‘th  eurgi'a ,  L.]  of  -fttsfjia  of  Qilf  God  and 
ifypv,  Gr.  Work]  Magick  operating  by  divine  or  celeftial 
Means,  or  the  Power  of  doing  extraordinary  and  fuperna- 
tural  Tilings  by  lawful  Means,  as  Prayer,  Invocation  of 
God,  &c.  called  by  fome  white  Magick. 

They  [Jpi,  Sax,  hi,  L.]  thofe  Perfons. 

Thethinga  [’Se’Sinjja,  Sax.]  Tithing. 

Thethinga  Mannus  [’Se’Sin^aman,  5<ax.]  a  Tithing- 
Man. 

Thick  [’Sicce,  Sax.]  the  oppofite  of  thin,  grofs;  alfo 
that  has  a  Dimenfion  in  Depth,  befides  Length  and  Breadth. 

Po  Thi'cken  [of  tfrhnrr,  Dan.]  to  make  or  grow  thick. 

Thi'cket  [of  ’Sicce,  Sax.  thick]  a  Place  full  of,  or  fet 
thick  with  Bufhes  or  Brambles. 

Thickish  [of  ’giccean,  Sax.  ortirftiicr,  Dan.]  fome  what 
thick. 

ThFckness  [’Sicceneyye,  S-w-]  a  thick  Quality,  is-'. 

Thief  [’Seop  &«.]  a  Stealer. 

Po  Thieve  [’Seojcian,  Sax.]  to  fteal. 

Thi'every,  Stealing.  ,  .... 

Thievish,  given  or  adtlifled  to  Stealing. 

Theivishly  [’geoj-lice,  5ax.]  in  a  thievifh  Manner. 

Thie'vishness  [of  sgeo_yian,  Sax.]  Addiflednefs  to  Steal- 
ing. 

A  Thigh  [’Seoh,  Sax.]  a  Limb  or  Member  of  the  Body, 
that  Part  from  the  Groin  to  the  Knee. 
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To  Thigh  [with  Carvers]  to  cut  up  a  Pidgeon  or  Wood¬ 
cock. 

Thill,  the  Beam  or  Draught-Tree  of  a  Cart  or  Wag¬ 
gon. 

Thi'ller  ?  the  Horfe  that  is  placed  under  the  Thill 

Tnibi-HorfeS  of  a  Cart,  &c. 

Thin  [’Sinne,  Sax.]  not  of  a  thick  Confidence,  having 
but  little  Depth. 

To  make  Thin  [’Sinnian,  &?.*•.]  to  diminilh  Thicknefs. 

Thine  [’Sine,  S^x.]  of  thee. 

Thing  [’£in£,  Sax.]  a  Matter. 

Thi'ngus  [’Sin^uy,  &?•*•.]  a  Saxon  Thane  or  Nobleman. 

T»  Thi'nk  [of ’Sincan,  &zv.]  to  meditate,  fuppofe,  or  be 
of  an  Opinion. 

Thinking,  a  general  Name  for  any  Aft  or  Operation  of 
the  Mind,  Cogitations  which  bear  feveral  Names  according 
to  their  various  Modes,  as, 

When  an  Idea  recurs  to  the  Mind,  without  the  Objeft  be¬ 
ing  prefent,  it  is  called  Remembrance. 

When  the  Mind  feeks  after  it,  and  it  is  brought  again  into 
View,  it  is  called  Recolleftion. 

When  an  Idea  is  held  long  in  the  Mind  under  attentive 
Confideration,  it  is  called  Contemplation. 

When  Ideas  float  in  the  Mind,  without  Regard  or  Rc- 
fieftion,  it  is  called  a  Revery. 

When  Ideas  are  taken  exprefs  Notice  of,  and,  as  it  were, 
regifter’d  in  the  Memory,  it  is  called  Attention.  And  when 
the  Mind  fixes  an  Idea  in  View,  and  confiders  it  on  all  Sides, 
it  is  called  Study  and  Intention. 

Thi'nly  [’ginnelic^-,  Sax.]  after  a  thin  Manner. 

Thi'nness  [’Sinneyye,  Sav.]  a  thin  Quality  orConfillence. 

Third  [’Sji'toto.i,  &*#.]  the  third. 

Third  [in  Mufck]  a  Concord refulting  from  a  Mixture  of 
two  Sounds,  containing  an  Interval  of  two  Degrees. 

Third -Borough  [’gjii'o-bujvuh.  Sax.]  a  Conflable,  a 
Headborough. 

T HiRD-Earing  [in  Agriculture]  the  Tilling  or  Ploughing 
of  Ground  a  third  Time. 

TuiKD-Point  [in  Architeft.]  the  Point  of  Seftion  in  the 
Vertex  of  an  equilateral  Triangle. 

T hird- Night- Awn-hyxd  [Ant.  Laws]  a  Guefl  who  had 
lain  three  Nights  in  an  Inn,  who  was  afterwards  accounted 
a  Domeftick,  and  his  Hofl  or  Landlord  was  anfwerable  for 
whatfoever  Offences  he  fhould  commit. 

Thi'rdendeal,  a  liquid  Meafure  containing  about  three 
Pints. 

Thi'rdings  [in  old  Law]  the  third  Part  of  Grain  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Ground  at  the  Death  of  the  Tenant,  and  due  to 
the  Lord  as  an  Heriot. 

Third  Penny  [in  Law]  the  third  part  of  Fines,  &c-  ari- 
fmg  from  Law-Suits,  of  old  time  allow’d  to  the  Sheriff  or 
the  King. 

Thi'rdly  [’SjaiPlic,  Sax.]  in  the  third  Place. 

Thirsty  [’Sujrytig,  Sax.]  troubled  with  Third. 

Thi'rstily  [’Sujiftri^lic,  with  Thirfl. 

Thi'rsting  [of  ^'Jiytoan,  &»#•]  being  thirlly. 

Thirst  [of  ’S/Jiytoj  Sax.]  aDrynefs  of  the  Throat, a  pain¬ 
ful  Senfation  occaiioned  by  a  preternatural  Vellification  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Throat  or  Fauces,  and  producing  a  Defire  of 
drinking. 

To  Thirst  [’Syjij'tran,  Sax.]  to  be  affefted  with  a  Dry- 
nefs  in  the  Throat. 

Thi'rstiness  [’SyjiyfcigheJTe,  Sax.]  Drought,  Drynefs, 
a  thirfly  Quality,  isle. 

Thirte'en  [’’bjaeo'Ct^ne,  Sax.]  the  Number  13  or 
XIII. 

Thi'rty  [’Sjaittri^j,  Sax.]  30  or  XXX. 

T 11  is  [’biy,  Sax.]  a  Pronoun. 

Thi'stle  [’Siycel,  Sa#.]  a  Plant  well  known. 

T Knights  of  the  Thi'stle,  a  French  Order  of  Knights  of 
the  Family  ot  Bourbon,  who  bear  this  Motto,  Nemo  me  impune 
lacejjit  i.e.  None  that  provokes  me  paffes  unpunifhed. 

Thi'stle-/^  [in  the  Manour  of  Halton  in  the  County 
of  Chejler]  a  Duty  of  a  Half-penny  paid  to  the  Lord  for  eve¬ 
ry  Beall  driven  over  the  Common,  fullered  to  graze  or  eat 
but  a  Thiflle. 

Thi'stly  [’Siy'cclijJ.  SrfY.]  full  of  Thirties. 

Thi'ther  [’Si  cep,  Sax.]  to  that  Place. 

Thi'therward  [’Si’SeJi  neajito,  S/?*.]  towards  that 
Place.  \ 

T hlasfi  [d-Xetffmt,  Gr.]  the  Herb  called  Country- Mu/lard,  1 
or  Treacle-Mujlard.  ' 

Thli'psis  [•dxi-J./y,  Gr.]  a  Squeezing  or  Crufhing  ;  alfo 
Trouble  or  AfRiftion. 

Tiilipsis  [with  Anat.]  a  Prcffing  or  Squeezing  together 
of  the  Veflels  of  a  human  Body. 


Thnetopsychites  [of  dwiif  mortal  and  4t/^>  Gr: 
the  Soul.]  a  Seft  who  held  that  the  Soul  of  Man  was  per¬ 
fectly  like  that  of  Brutes,  and  dy’d  with  the  Body. 

Tholus  [in  Architeft.]  the  Roof  of  a  Temple  or  Church, 
the  Centre,  Scutcheon,  or  Knot  in  the  Middle  of  an  arched 
Roof,  the  Lanthorn  or  Cupola  of  a  publick  Hall. 

Tholus  Diocletis  [with  Surgeons]  a  Sort  of  Bandage,  L. 

Tho'mism,  the  Doftrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  but  chiefly  with  refpeft  to  his  Opinions,  as  to  Pre- 
deflination  and  Grace. 

Tho'mists,  Divines  who  follow  the  Doftrines  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  a  School-Divine,  whom  the  Papifts  flile  the  An- 

gelick  Doctor. 

Thong  [’Span*?,  Sax.]  a  Slip  or  Strop  of  Leather. 

Thor  [Doji,  Sax.]  a  certain  Idol  highly  efleemed  by  the 
Teutonicks  and  antient  Saxons ;  they  reprefented  him  as  a  King, 
crowned  fitting  on  a  Throne  ;  the  Laplanders  reprefent  him 
by  the  Stump  of  a  Tree,  and  offer  Sacrifice  to  him,  which 
Sacrifice  is  ufually  a  Rain-Deer.  From  him  Thurfday  takes 
its  Name,  q.  d.  Thor’s-day. 

Thor  a  [with  Botanijis]  the  Herb  Wolf’s-Bane,  L. 

T hora'cica  [thoracicus  of  thorax,  L.  the  Breafl]  Medi¬ 
cines  good  in  Difeafes  of  the  Breafl. 

Thora'cica  inferior  [with  Anat.]  a  Branch  of  the  fub¬ 
clavian  Vein,  which  fpreads  itielf  on  the  Sides  of  the  Breafl 
by  feveral  Branches,  which  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
Azygos ,  under  the  Mufcle  of  the  Breafl,  L. 

Thora'cica  fuperior  [with  Anat.]  another  Branch  of  the 
fubclavian  Vein  which  arifes  from  the  Bafilica,  and  paffes  to 
the  Paps  and  Mufcles  of  the  Breafl. 

Thora'cick  [of  thoracicus,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or  good 
againfl  Difeafes  of  the  Breafl. 

Thora'cicus  Duftus  [with  Anntomijls]  a  Veffel  that  a- 
rifes  about  the  Kidney  of  the  Left  Side,  and  afeends  along 
the  Chefl  near  the  great  Artery,  ending  at  the  fubclavian 
Vein  on  the  Left  Side.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  to  convey  the  Juices, 
called  Chyle  and  Lysnpha,  from  the  lower  Part  to  the  Heart. 
This  Duft  is  alfo  called  Du £1  us  Communis  Lymph  arum,  be- 
caufe  the  Lymphatick  Veffels  difeharge  themfelves  into  it, 
and  alfo  Duftus  Chyliferus,  L. 

Tho'ral  Line  [in  Palmijlry]  a  Mark  or  Line  in  the 
Hand,  called  the  Line  of  Venus. 

Tho'rax  [0*g$(£,  Gr.]  the  Chefl ;  all  that  Cavity  cir- 
cumfcribed  above  by  the  Bone  of  the  Neck,  below  by  the 
Diaphragm,  before  by  the  Breafl-Bone,  behind  by  the  Back- 
Bones,  and  on  the  Sides  by  the  Ribs. 

Thorn  [Dojin,  Sax.  torn,  Dan.]  a  Prickle  of  a  Bufh. 

Thorn-MvI  [’Sojmigybac,  Sax.]  a  Fifh. 

Tho'rniness  [’SoJiniJjneyye,  Sax.]  Fulnefs  of  Thorns. 

Tho'rny  [’Sojmig',  Sax.]  full  of  Thorns. 

T ho'rouch  [Djiuh,  &?.*•.]  thro’. 

F ho'roughly  [’Sjiuhliejj,  Sax.]  after  a  thorough  Man¬ 
ner. 

Thorough  fare  ['Spuh-  £a  Re,  Sax.]  a  Paffage  thro’  a 
Place  from  one  Street  or  Place  to  another. 

T horouch  flitch  [’Sjiugh-jtice,  SS*.]  as  to  go  thorough- 
ftitch,  i,  e.  to  purfue  a  Matter  to  the  End  or  Conclulion. 

Tho  rou  g  H-wax ,  an  Herb  good  in  Ruptures. 

Thorois cn-Bafs  [in  Mu.]  that  which  goes  quite  through 
the  Compofition. 

Thorough-!^/,  a  Duty  paid  in  antient  Times  to  the 

Earls  of  Richmond. 

T hose  [Dif,  Sax.]  thefe  Perfons  or  Things. 

Though  [Deah,  Sax.]  although. 

T hou  [Du,  Sax.]  a  Pronoun  of  the  fecond  Perfon. 

Thought  [Doht,  Sax.]  Thinking,  an  Operation  of  the 
Mind,  alfo  Opinion. 

T  hou'ghtful  [’Sohfcyul,  5/j.r.]  full  of  Thought. 

Thou'chfully  [’Sohfcpullijj,  Sax.]  after  a  thoughtful 
Manner. 

T  hou'ghtful  ness  [’Soh‘cyullneFTe,5^A-.]  a  thoughtful  or 
thinking  Humour,  ^Faculty  or  Confideration. 

T hou'ghtless  [’Sohtleay,  £*?.*•.]  without  Thought. 

Thou'chtlesly  [’Sohtleajlice,  Sax.]  after  a  carelefs 
Manner,  unthinkingly. 

Thouch'tlesness  ['Sohtleapnen'e,  Sax.]  an  unthinking 
Faculty. 

Thoughts,  the  Seats  of  Rowers  in  a  Boat: 

Thousand  [’Su/ento,  5^.]  1000,  M.  L. 

Thousandth  [of  tien  io,  and  Lento  i0o,  &?.*•.]  the 
1  oooth  in  Order. 

TnowLs[prob.  of  tholus,  L.  of  ,  Gr.]  wooden 

Pins  in  the  Gunnel  of  a  Boat,  thorough  which  the  Rowers 
put  their  Oars  or  Sculls  when  they  row. 

Th  racks  cat  [with  Chymijis]  the  Metal  which  is  yet  in 
the  Mine, 

Thrall 


T  H 


T  H 


Thr  all  or  ''gpael-bom,  &jx.]  a  State  of 

Thra'ldom  3  Bondage  or  Servitude. 

Thra'pple,  the  Thiopple,  the  Wind-pipe  of  a  Horfe  or 
toher  Animal. 

Thraso'nical  [of  Thrafo ,  a  noted  Braggadochio  in  Te¬ 
rence's  Comedies]  boafting,  vain-glorious,  oltentatious. 

Thr  ave  of  Corn,  [of  Dtefa,  Brit,  twenty-four  or  ’Speav, 
Sax.  a  Bundle]  twenty-four  Sheaves  or  four  Shocks,  of  fix 
Sheaves  to  the  Shock. 

To  Threap  ?  [■’gjieapian.S/w.]  to  infill  upon  aThing 
To  Threap  down$  pertinacioully,  to  affirm  pofitively  and 

conftantly., 

ToThrea'ten  [’’Speatian,  SdX.]  to  make  Ufe  of  Me¬ 
naces  or  threatening  Words,  &c. 

Threats  [of  ’Speatian,  S^x.]  Threatenings,  Menaces. 
Thread  ['■gpxt,  Sax.  Draar,  Dan.]  Twine  for  Sewing 
made  of  Flax,  Silk,  Worded,  (A V. 

Thread-bare,  worn  fo  that  the  Thread  appears. 

To  Thre'ddle,  to  put  Thread  in  the  Eyeof  a  Needle.^ 
Three  [rrt,  Brit.  ’Spie,  Sax.  tres,  L.  trois,  F.  7^{isy 
Gr.]  3  or  III. 

Three-fold  [‘'gpeopeal'o,  S/ix.]  HI.  or  three-fold. 
Three-legg’d  Staff]  an  Inllrument  compofed  of  wooden 
Legs,  made  with  Joints  to  Ihut  all  together,  and  to  take  oft’ in 
the  Middle  for  the  more  convenient  Carriage,  on  the  Top  of 
which  a  Ball  and  Socket  are  commonly  fix’d  to  fupportand  ad- 
juft  the  Inftruments  for  Surveying,  Altronomy,  &V. 

Threnodi'a  {dguvcoPiot,  Gr.]  a  mournful  or  funeral 
Song. 

To  Thresh  [‘‘Sjiejrcan,  5/tx.]  to  beat  the  Grain  of  Corn 
out  of  the  Ear  ;  alfo  to  beat  or  bang. 

Th  re's  her  [fixj-ycepe,  &*x.]  one  who  beats  Corn  out 
of  the  Ear  with  a  Flail ;  alfo  a  Filh  having  a  broad  and  thick 
Tail,  with  which  he  beats  the  Head  of  a  Whale. 

Threshold  [■’ge pyj)o\'o,  SdX.]  the  Ground-Timber  of  a 
Door-way. 

Thrice  \trois fois,  F.  rj/f.  Gr.]  three  Times. 

Thrift,  Savingnefs  or  Sparingnefs. 

Thriftiness,  Sparingnefs,  Parcimony,  Good-Husban¬ 
dry.  ,  . 

Thrifty  [not  improbably  of  Sax.]  iparing, 

parcimonious,  induftrious. 

Thr  ips,  a  little  Worm  that  breeds  in  Timber. 
THRiTHiNc2[’Sj»i’SinS,  Shx.]  the  third  Part  of  a 
Trithing  5  County  or  Shire,  containing  three  or  more 
Hundreds  or  Wapentakes,  fuch  as  are  the  Divifions,  called 
Laths  in  Kent,  Rapes  in  Sujfex,  and  Ridings  in  Yorkjhire. 

Thrithing  [’Spi’SinS,  Sax.']  a  Court  held  within  the 
fore- mentioned  Circuit,  the  fame  as  our  Court- Leet. 

Thrithing:J&w  [’S  pi'’gin£  ^ejiejfa,  S<ix.]  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  a  Thrithing,  before  whom  all  Caufes  ufed  to  be 
brought  that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  Wapentakes  or 
Hundreds . 

To  Thrill  [’Siplian,  Sax.  Drillcn,  Du.]  to  drill  or  bore, 
to  thruft  through. 

To  Thrill,  to  run  as  the  Blood  does  in  the  Heart ;  alfo 

to  kill.  Sax.  s 

Thrimsa,  an  antient  Piece  of  Coin,  in  Value  three  Shil- 

Thri'pples,  the  fame  in  an  Ox-Team,  as  Cart- Ladders 
are  in  Horfe-Teams.  ^  _ 

To  Thrive  [probably  q.d.  drive  on,  i.  e.  fucceed  in  Affairs  J 
to  grow  or  increafc  in  Subftance,  to  profper  in  the  World. 
Throat  [’Spat;,  Sax.]  the  Wind-pipe  and  Parts  about 

Throat-owT,  an  Herb  good  againft  Ulcers  in  the 
Throat  and  Mouth. 

Thro'bbing  [of  $o?v£ itv,  Gr.  as  Minjhezv  conjeftures] 
beating,  panting,  or  aching,  as  the  Heart  or  a  Swelling 

does.  .  - 

Thro'meosis  {$f>b(/.l2coa’ti,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  mthcBrealt, 
when  the  Milk  grows  to  Curds  or  grumous. 

Thrombos  Gr  ]  a  Lump,  Clot,  or  Clufter  of 

any  Thing,  as  of  congealed  Blood,  curdled  Milk.bV. 

Thrombus  [with  Surgeons]  a  fmall  Swelling  which  arifes 
after  Blood-letting,  when  the  Orifice  is  either  made  too  fmall, 
or  larger  than  the  Capacioulnefs  of  the  Veffels  will  ad- 

A  Throne  {thr  onus,  L.  £{bo@-,  Gr.]  a  Chair  of  State, 
of  fome  rich  Matter,  railed  two  or  three  Steps  from  the 
Ground,  richly  adorned  and  covered  with  a  Canopy,  for 
Kings  and  Princes  to  fit  on  at  Times  of  publick  Ceremo¬ 
nies.  , 

Thrones  [in  Theolog]  the  third  Rank  of  Angels  in  the 

eeleftial  Hierarchy. 


A  Throng  [’Span^,  &jx.]  a  Crowd  or  Prefs  of  Peo¬ 
ple. 

To  Throng  [‘’gpinfcan,  &7X.]  to  crowd,  to  prefs  clofe 
together  ;  alfo  to  get  together  in  great  Numbers. 

To  Thropple,  to  throttle  or  ftrangle,  by  fqueezing  the 
Wind-pipe. 

T  h  rostle  [’Spoytel,  SV?x.]  a  Bird,  called  alfo  a  Thrufti. 

To  Thottle  [of  ■‘Spot  or  ’gpofdian,  Sax.]  to  choak  or 
ftop  the  Breath,  by  holding  or  prefling  the  Throat. 
Tiiro'ttlinc,  choaking. 

T  H rough  ["‘SjiuhjSdx.]  thorough. 

Through'ly  [’Sphulic,  Sax.] thoroughly. 

1  hrougho'ut  [’Spuh-ute,  &zx.]  thorough  the  whole. 
Thro'wer  ?  of  ■gp.ipan,  Sax.]  one  who  twifts  Silk, 

T  h  r  o  w 's  t  e  r  5  Thread,  &V. 

To  Throw  [’Spap.in,  S*x.]  to  hurt  or  fling;  alfo  to 
work  Silk-Twill,  Worftcd,  &c.  as  Throwfters  do. 

Throws  of  Women  [of  ’SnOnian,  Saxi]  the  Pains  of 
Child-bearing.  J  y 

Thrums  [tpumaen,  Sax.]  the  Ends  of  Weavers  Warps 
Thrush  [’Spiye,  Sr/x.]  a  Bird,  called  alfo  a  Throftle. 

A  Wind-T h rush,  a  Bird,  fo  called,  becaufe  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter  it  comes  into  England  in  high  Winds. 

A  Thrust  [probably  of  trufum,  of  trudere ,  L.]  a  Pulh, 
Shove,  &c. 

To  Thrust  [prob.  of  trufitare,  L.]  to  pufh  at  or  pufti 
forwards. 

Thrya'llis  Gr.]  the  Herb  called  Rofe-Cam- 

pion. 

Thry'on  [3-fJop,  Gr.]  the  Herb  furious  or  raging  SoU' 
num  or  Night-fhade. 

Thule,  accounted  by  the  antient  Poets,  as  Virgil,  &c. 
to  be  the  fartheft  Ifland  or  Part  of  the  World;  fome  take  it 
to  be  If-Land  lying  beyond  the  Orknies,  and  belonging  to 
Norway.  Camden  will  have  it  to  be  Schetland,  ftill  by 
Seamen  called  Hyleufel. 

Thumb  [’Suma,  Sax.]  the  largefl,  firfl,  and  fhorteft  of 
the  five  Fingers. 

Thu'mmim  [Diup  Heb.  Perfeflions]  a  Part  of  the  Or¬ 
naments  or  Veftments  of  Aaron  or  the  JezoiJb  High  Priefls: 
The  Learned  are  not  agreed  on  what  it  was,  or  of  what  it 
was  made  ;  but  by  many  it  is  not  reckoned  among  Things 
wrought  by  Art,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomething  given  by 
God  to  Mofes ,  to  put  into  the  Breaft-plate  of  Aaron,  and 
feems  to  have  been  Oracular.  See  JJrim. 

A  Thump  [prob.  of  thumbo,  Ital.]  a  Blow  with  the 
Hand. 

To  Thump,  to  beat  or  flrike  with  the  Hand. 

Thumping,  a  Making  a  Noife  by  beating  on  a  Thing 
with  the  Hand,  ffpe.  alfo  great,  as  a  thumping  Lye,  £sV. 
Thuri'bulum  ?  a  Cenfer  or  Smoke-Pot  to  burn  In- 
Turi'bulum  5cer,fleinJ  K 

Thu  ndering  [of  ’Sunnan,  Sax.  Donncr,  Dan.  tonare 
L.  tonner,  F.]  making  a  loud  Noife. 

Thu'ndering  Barrels,  are  fuch  as  are  filled  with  Bombs, 
Grenades,  and  other  Fire -works,  to  be  rolled  down  a  Breach. 

TcTh'under  [’Sunnan,  Sax.  Donhcni,  Dan.  tonare , 
L.]  to  make  a  loud  rolling  Noife. 

Thunder  ['gun'oep,  SrfX.]  a  Noife  in  theloweft  Regi¬ 
on  of  the  Air,  excited  by  a  fudden  Kindling  of  fulphureous 
Exhalations;  a  rattling  Noife  which  feems  as  if  it  palled 
through  Arches. 

Thu'ndrous,  of  or  pertaining  to  Thunder,  Milton. 
Thunder-bolt  [of ’Suntoep-bote,  Sax.]  when  any  thing 
is  broken  or  fluttered  by  Lightning,  ailing  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  Violence,  it  is  called  a  Thunder-bolt,  and  People  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  be  a  hard  Body,  and  even  a  Stone  ;  but  the  Learn¬ 
ed  rather  attribute  it  to  the  Subtility,  Force,  and  Penetra- 
tivenefs  of  the  fulphureous  Matter.  The  Phaenomena  or 
Effeils  of  this  fuppofed  Thunder-bolt  are  very  ftrange.  It 
oftener  ftrikes  on  high  Places  than  on  low’;  it  frequently  burns 
Perfons  Clothes,  without  touching  their  Bodies ;  fometimes 
breaks  the  Bones,  without  leaving  any  Tokens  of  hurting  the 
Flelh  and  Clothes,  and  has  even  melted  a  Sword  in  the  Scab¬ 
bard,  without  hurting  or  feeming  to  have  touched  the  Scab- 
bard. 

Th'underincly,  after  the  Manner  of  Thunder, very  noify . 
Th'rsday  CTlprfisDaia,  Dan.  'Sun'opxy'oasS',  Sax  ]  the 
fifth  Day  of  the  Week,  fo  called  of  Tbor,  an  Idol  of  the  an¬ 
tient  Saxons  and  Teutones,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
as  Jupiter  of  the  Romans,  &c. 

Thuri'ferous  {thurifer,  L.]  bearing  Frankincenfe. 
Thuri'legous  {thurilegus,  L.]  gathering  Frankincenfe 


Thus  [’goy,  Sax.]  after  this  Manner. 
Thus,  Frankincenfe,  Incenfe,  L. 


To 


To  Thw'art  [probably  of  mcrt,  Dan.  a-crofs]  to  crofs, 
oppofe,  contradift,  (Ac. 

To  Thwack,  to  Jay  on  hard  Blows ;  alfo  to  prcfs  clofe 
together. 

Thy  ["‘Sine,  Sax.]  of,  or  belonging  to  thee. 

Thya  [dvet,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  wild  Cyprefs-Tree,  whofe 
Wood  is.  very  fweet  and  lading,  the  Life-Tree. 

Thymbra  [with  Botanifts]  the  Herb  Savoury,  L. 
Thyme  [thymus,  L,  douo;,  Gr.]  the  Herb  commonly 
called  Thyme. 

Thyme'lia  [with  Botanijh ]  the  Herb  Spurge-Flax. 
Thymia'ma  [•St/ftjat/zee,  Gr  ]  Incenfe,  Perfume. 
Thy'mick  Vein,  a  Branch  of  the  fubclavian  Vein. 
Thy'mion  1  a  Kind  of  Wart,  ragged  at  the  Top  like  a 
Thy'mium  3  Thyme-Leaf,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of 
the  Colour  of  Thyme-Flowers. 

Thymites  ths,  Gr.]  Wine  made  of  Thyme. 

Th  y'mus  [with  Anat.]  a  conglobated  Glandule  or  Kernel 
in  the  Throat,  flicking  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Mediaftinum, 
and  lying  between  the  Divifions  of  the  fubclavian  Veins  and 
Arteries.  It  is  whitilh,  foft,  and  fpungy,  and  larger  in 
Children  than  in  Women  and  Men. 

Thyroarytaenoi'des  [with  Anat.]  a  Pair  of  large 
Mufcles  which  proceed  from  the  Cartilage,  call’d  Scutiformis, 
and  extend  themfelves  forward  to  the  Sides  of  the  Aryte- 
noides,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Part  of  the  Larynx,  ferving  to 
contrail  and  clofe  the  Opening  of  the  Larynx. 

Thyroideae  glandule  [with  Anat-]  are  two  Glandules 
of  a  vifeous  folid  Subftance,  wonderfully  adorn’d  with  Vef- 
iels  of  all  Sorts,  and  hard  Membranes,  almoft  to  the  Bignefs 
and  Shape  of  an  Hen’s  Egg,  fituated  at  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Larynx,  at  the  Sides  of  the  Cartilages,  call’d  Scutiformcs. 
The  Ufe  of  thefe  feems  to  be  to  feparate  a  Liquor  for  the  Lu¬ 
brication  of  the  Larynx,  by  which  Means  the  Voice  is  ren¬ 
der’d  firm,  fmooth,  and  fweet  j  and  they  alfo  contribute  to 
the  Roundnefs  of  the  Neck,  by  their  filling  up  the  empty 
Spaces  about  the  Larynx. 

Thyroides  [3i/£j>«VWf,  of  a  Door  and  Gr. 

Form,  with  Anat.]  is  a  Cartilage  of  the  Larynx,  call’d  Scu¬ 
tiformis  ;  alfo  foine  call  by  this  Name  the  Hole  ofthe  Os  Pubis 
Thyrsus  [with  Botan.]  an  upright  and  tapering  Stalk  or 
Stem  of  any  Herb ;  alfo  the  Spita,  which  is  an  Ear  or  Blade 
of  Corn,  L. 

Tiara,  a  high  (harp-pointed  Cap,  antiently  worn  by  So¬ 
vereign  Princes,  and  thole  of  the  Blood  Royal  among  the 
Per  fans, 

T ib,  a  poor  forry  Sort  of  Woman. 

Ti'bia  [with  Anat.]  the  bony  Part  of  the  Knee  and  the 
Ancle,  called  alfo  Facile  majus. 

Tibia'lis  anticus  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Tar  fits  fitua- 
ted  in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Tibia,  arifing  from  the  lower  Part 
of  the  upper  Appendage  of  that  Bone,  and  is  inlerted  into  the 
Inhde  of  the  Os  Cune forme  majus ;  its  Office  is  to  pull  the 
Foot  upwards  and  diredtly  forwards,  L. 

Tibialis  pofticus  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Foot,  fitua- 
ted  at.  the  back  Part  of  the  Tibia,  taking  its  Rife  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  back  Part  of  the  Fibula,  as  alfo  from  the  Ligament 
contained  between  the  faid  Bone  and  the  Tibia,  and  is  inferr¬ 
ed  into  the  Os  Naviculare  internally  and  fide-ways ;  it  draws 
the  Foot  upwards  and  inwards,  L. 

.  \}tiHorfes]  a  Habit  that  they  take  of  preffino- 

their  Teeth  againft  the  Manger  or.  all  along  the  Halter  or 
Collar,  as  if  they  would  bite  it. 

Tick  [ tique ,  F.]  an  Infedl. 

Ti  cket  [ etiquette ,  F.]  a  Note  for  the  Payment  of  a  Sea- 
man’s  Wages,  for  going  to  a  Feaft,  a  Funeral,  a  Play,  (Ac. 

To  Ti'cket  [ti quitter,  F.]  to  put  a  Ticket  upon  any  Thing. 

To  go  upon  T ick,  to  go  on  Score,  to  take  up  Goods, 
iAc.  upon  Truft  or  Credit. 

Ti'cking,  a  Sort  of  flrong  Linnen  for  Bedding,  (Ac. 

To  Tickle  [of  fcinclan  or  eifcelan,  Sax.  as  Skinner  conjec¬ 
tures]  to  caufe  to  laugh,  (Ac.  by  Titillation. 

TYckler,  one  who  tickles ;  alfo,  by  Way  of  Irony  that 
which  caufes  Trouble  or  Pain.  '  ’ 

TVcklish,  apt  to  be  affedled  with  Tickling  or  Titillation 
an  Aftion  better  conceived  than  expreffed. 

Ticklish  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  ticklilh, 
t  hat  is,  too  tender  upon  the  Spur,  and  too  fenfible,  that  does’ 
not  freely  fly  the  Spur,  but  in  iome  Meafure  refills  them, 
throwing  hiinfelf  up,  when  they  come  near  and  prick  his 
Skin.  r 

TYcklisjiness,  Aptnefs  to  be  Tickled;  alfo  Iiazardouf- 
nefs. 

Ticktack  [tidlrae,  F.j  the  Play  at  Tables. 

Ti  d,  nice,  delicate,  as  a  Tid-Bit. 

To  Ti'ddle,  to  indulge,  or  fondle,  to  make  much  of. 


T ide  [tu&,  Dan.  fcito,  Sax.]  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the 
Sea. 

To  bring  the  T ide  with  them  [Sea-Phrafe]  ufed  when  they 
are  to  go  into  a  Harbour  over  a  Bar,  (i.  c.  a  Rock  or  Shelf,) 
lignifies  that  they  will  come  in  with  the  Flood,  that  they  may 
get  over  the  Bar  fafely.  1 

To  flow  Tide  and.  half  Tide  [Sea-Phrafe]  is  when  the 
1  ide  runs  three  Hours,  which  is  four  Points  ofthe  Compafs, 
in  the  Offing  or  open  Sea,  longer  than  it  does  by  the  Shore; 
tho’  at  the  fame  Time,  by  longer  is  not  meant  more  Hours, 
(  becaufe  it  always  ebbs  and  flows  fix  Hours  ; )  but  that  if  it 
be  high  Water  adhere  at  Twelve  o’Clock,  it  will  not  be  fo 
m  the  OJflng  till  Three  o’Clock,  which  is  the  Bound  and  Tin- 
tor  the  Running  of  a  Half-Tide. 

Half  Twe  and  Half -quarter  [Sea-Phrafe]  is  when  it  flows 
more  than  Tide  and  Half-Tide,  i.  e.  five  Points. 

Tides-Mot,  a  Tide-Waiter,  a  Cuftom-Houfe  Officer 
who  watches  on  Board  of  Ships,  till  the  Cuftom  of  the 
Lroods  be  paid,  and  the  Ship  unloaded. 

n  1iI!1DILY  Jpr,0?-  T  tightly]  not  flatternly,  overtly, 
carelefiy,  unhandily,  or  aukwardly.  ' 

TYdiness,  Clevernefs,  Neatnefs,  Handinefs. 

Tidings  [of  be^ito  or  fcitoan,  Sax.  to  happen,  q.  d. 
i  lungs  happening]  an  Account  or  Relation  of  what  has 
happened,  or  Occurrences  at  a  Diftance. 

TPdy,  dever,  neat  tight  in  Drefs,  tranfafting  houffiold 
Af^lrrs)  &c;  rtha]  docs  Bufinefs  with  Clevernefs  and  Addrefs. 

1  ^  t,an’  $ax"  Her,  F.  I  mutato  in  t,  of  ligare. 


•L..J  to  bind  or  join  together  by  a  Knot. 

Fierce  [with  the  Roman  Catholicks]  one  of  the  Canoni¬ 
cal  Hours,  i.  e.  Eight  o’Clock  Prayers  in  Summer,  and  Ten 
in  Winter. 

Tierce  [tiers,  F.]  a  Veffel  containing  forty  two  Gallons 
Tierce  [in  Muflck.]  See  Third. 

ColVm-RCE  ^at  Cards^  a  Secluence  of  3  Cards  of  the  fame 

"Tierce  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies,  that  the  Shield  is  divided 
into  three  equal  Parts,  when  thofe  Parts  are 
of  many  different  Colours  or  Metals  ;  or  if  the 
Chief  and  Bafe  are  both  of  the  fame  Cd- 
„  ,  -  .  lour,  when  they  are  divided  by  a  Fe/fe,  then  the 

Colour  of  the  Field  is  only  to  be  expreis’d,  and  the  Fe/fe 
mentioned.  But  if  otherwife,  it  is  proper  to  fay  Tierce  en 
Fe/fe,  and  to  mention  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  Colours  or 
Metals  ;  and  if  it  be  divided  in  Pale,  to  fay  Tierce  en 
Pale,  F. 

.  7 ^el  [with  Falcon.]  a  Male  Hawk,  fo  called,  becaufc 
it  is  a  third  Part  lefs  than  the  Female  in  Bignefs  and  Strength, 
Tie'rcet  [of  tierce,  F.  a  Third]  a  Song  of  three  Stan- 
za  s,  or  a  Sta#  of  three  Verfes. 

Ties  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  Ropes  by  which  the  Yards 
han|’  and  that  carry  them  up  when  the  Halliards  are  ftrained. 

A  Tiff,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  potable  Liquors,  as  a  Tiff  of 
Punch,  (Ac.  alfo  a  fmall  Fit  of  Anger,  (Ac . 

To  Jiff,  to  be  angry,  peevifh,  fretful,  or  difpleafed  at. 

Ti  ffany,  a  Sort  of  thin  Silk,  or  fine  Gawze. 

Tick  [i  n  Arch  it  ell.]  the  Shaft  of  a  Column  from  the 
Aftragal  to  the  Capital. 

Beaffi  ofEprey^W’  L'  F’  °f  Gr^  a  VC17  fiercc 

A  i  iger  [in  Hieroglyph.]  reprefented  a  Savage  Nature, 
and  a  Hater  of  all  Goodnefs,  being  accounted  an  Animal  cru- 
c  and  revengeful,  and  is  reported  to  fall  into  a  violent  Rage 
w  en  it  hears  the  Sound  of  a  mufical  Inffrument. 

J-  I G  H  ^ 

Teage^  [Hd  Rec.]  a  Clofe  or  Inclofure. 

•  tv1GaT  ^-?r  T)u.  as  Skinner  fuppofes]  not  flatternly 

lniJreis;  alfo  that  will  hold  Liquor  without  leaking ;  alfo 
,as  a  ^ine  or  Rope  pulled  hard. 

To  Ti  ghten,  to  make  ftraight,  as  a  Line,  Cord,  (Ac.  alfo 
to  drefs  after  a  tight  Manner. 

r  IG ,”TNESS’  Straightnefs  by  means  of  hard  Pulling,  as  a 
°r  ’  m  i0  Clevernefs  in  Drefs,  in  oppofition  to  Loofe- 
nels;  aflo  Clevernefs  in  houffiold  Affairs  or  Houfewifery. 

r.  Word  framed  from  the  Sound  in  Laughing, 

Tone  ’  e’  ^  C°  ^auS^  childiffily,  wantonly,  or  in  a  low 

Ti  gress  [tigris,  L.  tigreffe,  F.]  a  Female  Tiger. 

TT'ei-GRI  NE  ^-lTrtxus,  L.  of  nyexvot,  Gr.]  of  or  like  a 

a  diminutive  Term  ;  as  a  Tike,  a  fmall  Bullock  or 
H  l  er,  a  fmall  Dog  or  Cur;  a  Torkfloire  Tike,  a  York/hire 
Man  or  Woman. 

Tile  [ftgie,  Dan.  pie£l,  or  fei^le,  Sax.]  a  fqu are  Plate 
made  of  Earth,  and  baked  for  the  Covering  of  Houfes, 
laying  Grqund- Floors,  (Ac. 


Ti'lia 


I 


t  r 


T  1 


or  labour  the 


Ti'lja  [with  Botan.]  the  Teil-Tree,  L. 

Till  [til,  &?x.]  until. 

To  Till  [fcilian,  S<?x.]  to  plough,  di 
Ground. 

Till  f’Sille,  Sax.]  a  little  Drawer,  Box,  (Ac.  in  a  Desk, 
Counter,  Cheft,  Cabinet,  (Ac. 

Tillage  [of  tilian.  Sax.  ]  the  Culture  of  the 
Ground. 

Tiller,  a  fmall  Tree  left  to  grow  bigger  ;  alfo  a  Piece 
of  Wood  pertaining  to  the  Helm  of  a  Boat,  or  Rudder  of  a 
Ship. 

Tills,  Lentils,  a  Sort  of  Pulfe. 

T i  lt,  the  Cloth  that  covers  a  Boat ;  alfo  the  (looping 
Pofture  of  a  Cask  of  Liquor. 

Tilt -Boat,  a  Boat  covered  with  a  Tilt,  to  keep  off 
Rain,  (Ac. 

To  Tilt  [prob.  of  •ceal'cjiian,  Sax.  to  dagger,]  to  fight 
or  engage  at  the  martial  Exercife  of  Tilting ;  i.  e.  armed 
Men  running  at  Tilts,  or  at  one  another,  with  Spears  on 
Horfeback. 

JsTilt  Beer  [prob.  of  frilcn,  Du.  to  tilt  or  raife  up]  to 
raife  a  Cask  that  is  near  out,  to  fet  it  dooping. 

Tilth  [of  tilian,  Sax.  to  till]  Tillage  or  Tilling  of 
Land. 

Ti'mar  [in  the  Grand  Signior’s  Dominions]  a  Lordfhip  or 
Trad!  of  Ground,  which  the  Grand  Signior  gives  the  Spa- 
bi's  to  enjoy,  during  Life,  for  their  Subfidence. 

Tima'riots  [among  the  Turks ]  thofe  who  out  of  con¬ 
quered  Lands  have  a  Portion  allow’d  them,  to  ferve  on  Horfe¬ 
back  and  find  Arms,  Ammunition,  (Ac.  at  their  own  Charge, 
as  often  and  as  long  as  it  (hall  be  required. 

Ti'mber  [of  Skins  or  Furr']  the  Number  of  forty. 

Ti'mber  [thnbjie.  Sax.]  Wood  for  Building,  Du. 
Timber,  as  Belly-Timber,  Vidtuals. 

Timber -Meafure,  forty  three  folid  Feet  in  Meafure  make 
a  Tun,  and  fifty  Feet  a  Load. 

To  Ti'mber  [in  Falconry]  is  to  nedlc  or  make  a  Ned,  as 
Birds  of  Prey  do. 

Timbers  of  Ermin  [in  Heraldry ]  the  Ranks  or  Rows  ol 
Ermin  m  the  Robes  of  Noblemen. 

Riftng  Timbrrs  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  thick  Plank*  that  go 
both  before  and  behind  on  both  Sides,  under  the  Ends  of 
the  Beams  and  Timber  of  the  fecond  Deck,  to  the  third 
Deck,  half  Deck,  and  quarter  Deck,  fo  that  the  Timbers 
of  the  Deck  bear  on  them  both  at  the  Ship  s  Sides. 

TW-Timbers  7  [in  a  Ship]  are  thole  which  form  the 
GmW-TiMBF.RS  5  Floor  of  it,  that  lie  on  the  Keel  and 
are  fadened  to  it  with  Bolts  through  the  Keelfon. 

Timbre'  [in  Heraldry ]  the  Cred  which  in  any  Atchieve- 
M»ent  dands  on  the  Top  of  the  Helmet. 

Timbred,  built,  framed,  made  as  light-timbred,  made 
light ;  not  heavy  and  bulky  in  Body,  but  fit  for  Adlivity  and 

Nimblenefs.  t 

Ti'mbrel  \tabourin,  F.  tympanum ,  L.  of  7 i/paravov,  Gr.J 
a  Sort  of  mufical  Indrument. 

Time  [trima.  Sax.  tempus,  L.  terns,  F.]  a  certain  Meafure 
or  Portion  of  Eternity,  didinguilhed  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Sun,  (Ac.  or  heavenly  Luminaries,  by  which  the  Didances 
and*  Duration  of  fublunary  Affairs  are  meafured.  Or  Time 
is  otherwife  defined  to  be  a  Succeflion  of  Phenomena,  and  the 
Idea  that  we  have  thereof  confids  in  the  Order  of  fucceflivc 

Perceptions.  , 

Time  [by  the  Antients]  was  reprefented  by  an  old  Man 
winged,  or  with  Iron  Teeth,  or  by  an  old  Man  bald,  wing¬ 
ed  with  a  Scythe  and  an  Hour-Glafs. 

Aftronomical  Time,  Amply  taken,  fignifies  the  Motion  ol 

the  Stars.  , .  ,  „  ... 

Agronomical  C  7  is  that  which  flows  equally  in  lt- 

MathematicaU  Time  Melf,  without  Relation  to  any  out- 
Abfolute  c  .3 ward  Thing,  and  by  another 

Word  is  called  Duration. 

Civil  Time,  fignifies  the  Time  appointed  to  common 
Ufes. 

is  the  fen  Able  and  outward  Meafure  of 
>  any  Duration  or  Continuance,  eflima- 
\  ted  by  Motion  ;  and  this  is  commonly 
'lime. 

to  do  or  tranfadt  it  at  a 


Time 


is 


Relative 
Apparent- 
Vulgar  f 
ufed  indead  of  true 

To  Time  a  Thing  well  or  ill, 
proper  or  improper  Time.  .  , 

Duple  Time  fin  Mufick]  or  a  Semi-breve,  is  generally  called 
Common,  becaufe  mod  ufed,  and  is  when  all  the  Notes  arc  in- 

creafed  by  two.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  r 

Triple  Time  [ in  Mufick]  is  that  whereby  the  Mealure  is 

counted  by  three.  ,  ,  r  ,  e  , 

Time  [in  Fencing]  is  of  three  Kinds,  that  of  the  Sword. 
Time  [with  Horfemcn]  is  lometimes  taken  tor  the  Motion 


of  a  Horfe,  that  obferves  Meafure  and  Judnefs  in  the  Maingt . 
and  fometimes  it  fignifies  the  Time  between  two  of  his  Mo¬ 
tions  ;  alfo  the  Eficdt  of  one  of  the  Aids. 

Ti'meliness  [fcimlicneyye.  Sax.]  Earlinefs,  Funds  of 
Time,  Opportunenefs. 

Ti'mely  [timlice,  Saar  ]  opportunely. 

Ti'midness  7  [timiditas,  L.  timiditc,  F  ]  Fearfulnef*. 
Timi'dity^  Timoroufnefs. 

Timoro'so  [in  Mu.  Book-]  fignifies  to  play  with  Fear. 
Care,  or  Caution,  had 

Timorous  [timorojus,  L  ]  fearful. 

Ti'morousness  [of  timorofus,  L.]  Fearfulnefs. 
Timo'theans,  certain  Hereticks,  who  held  Chrifl  was 
incarnate  only  for  the  Benefit  of  our  Bodies. 

Tin  [tin,  Dan.  Etain,  F.  ft annum,  L  ]  a  white  Metal; 
Chymids  account  Tin  a  middle  Metal  between  Silver  and 
Lead,  and  give  it  the  Name  of  Defender  of  Metals,  becaufe 
that  Vefiels  tinned  over  refid  the  Fire  better  than  others. 

It  it  compofcd  in  the  Surface  thereof  of  white  Quick-filver, 
and  inwardly  of  red  Quick-filver  and  Sulphur.  Tin  calcined 
is  heavier  than  it  is  uncalcin’d,  which  is  contrary  to  all  other 
Bodies. 

Tin -Penny,  a  certain  cuflomary  Duty  antiently  paid  to  the 
Tithing-men. 

Tm-Glafs,  a  metallick  Subdance,  fmooth  and  like  Tin, 
called  Bifmuth. 

Tin-Worm,  an  lnfedt. 

Tin  [among  Chymifts]  is  called  Jupiter. 

Salt  of  T  in  [with  Chymifts]  is  Tin  calcin’d  and  diddled  with 
Vinegarpoured  uponit,  from  which  afterwards  palling  through 
an  Operation  by  Fire,  and  being  fet  in  a  cool  Place,  a  very 
white  Salt  is  drawn. 

Flower  of  Tin  [in  Chym.]  a  Kind  of  white  Cojmetick 
or  Paint  for  the  Complexion,  drawn  with  Sal  armoniack  by 
Sublimation. 

Diaphoretick  Tin  [in  Chym.]  is  fine  Tin  and  Regulus  of 
Antimony  melted  twice,  firll  together,  and  afterwards 
with  Salt-Petre,  after  which  having  palled  under  various 
Lotions  or  Walhings  a  Powder  is  procured. 

Cerufs  of  Tin,  a  white  Powder  made  of  Tin,  of  which 
a  Fuats  is  made,  called  Spanijh  White. 

Calx  of  Vin,  the  fame  as  Bezoardicunt  Joviale. 

Tincar,  a  Sort  of  Nitre  or  Salt-Petre,  Arabick. 
Ti'ncker-Mw,  Filher-men  who  ufed  to  dedroy  the 
young  Fry  of  Fi(h  in  the  River  of  Thames,  by  Nets  and  un¬ 
lawful  Engines. 

T inctile  [tinftilh,  L.]  that  wherewith  a  Thing  is  dyed. 
Ti'ncture  [in  Chymiftry]  a  Dfflolution  of  the  mod  fine 
and  volatile  Parts  of  Silver  made  in  Spirits  of  Wine 
by  Chymical  Writers  it  is  exprefs’d  by  this  Character  R 
Ti'ncture  [in  Heraldry]  means  only  the  Hue  or  Colour 
of  any  Thing  ;  and  the  two  Metals  Or  and  Argent  may  be 
comprehended  under  this  Denomination,  becaufe  they  are 
often  reprefented  by  Yellow  and  White. 

Ti'nctuked  [of  tin  Aura,  L.]  coloured,  dained,  dyed, 
alfo  having  gained  an  imperfett  Knowledge  or  Smattering  ol 

any  Art  or  Science.  c 

Ti'ncture  of  the  Moon  [with  Chymifts]  a  Di  (dilu  tion  of 
fome  of  the  more  rarified  Parts  of  Silver,  made  in  Spirits  ot 
Wine. 

Tin  are  a  [with  Botan.]  Mother- Wort,  or  Gold- 

Flower,  L.  , 

(TflTiND  [of  ttnhtr,  Dan,  tynan,  S<w.]  to  light,  as  a 

Candle,  Fire,  (Ac. 

Ti'nder  [‘cy’ntoeji,  Sux.]  fine  Linnen  half  burnt,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  the  more  ready  Receiving  the  lead  Spark  of  Fire. 

Ti'nea  [with  Surgeons]  a  crudy,  (linking  Ulcer  in  the 
Head,  that  gnaws  and  confumes  the  Skin,  L. 

Tine,  the  Grain  of  a  Fork. 

Ti'neman,  an  Officer  of  the  Fored,  who  look  d  after 

Vert  and  Venifon  in  the  Night.  . 

Tinetum  [ old  Rec.]  Bruffi-Wood  for  Fencing  and 

Hedging. 

To  Tinge  [of  tingere,  L.]  to  dip,  to  colour,  to  give  a 
Tindture  to,  to  dye  lightly. 

To  Ti'ngle  [finnan,  C.  Br.  tinmre,  L.]  to  make  a 
Noife  or  ring  as  the  Ears,  or  as  a  fmall  Bell  or  \  efiel  of  Metal. 

Ting  it  a'nus  a,  um.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  growing  near 
Tangier  in  Africa,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Streights. 

Ti'ncling  [ tinnitus ,  or  tinnient,  ot  tinmre,  f.  tintem.ent, 
Fla  jingling  Noife,  as  of  Bells,  or  fome  \  efiel made  oi 
Metal,  being  flruck  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  pricking  Pain  in  the 

Ears,  Toes,  fffr.  ,  «  >r. 

Ti'nc-tanc,  an  imitative  Expreffion  fort  he  Sound  of  a 

Bell  £5V. 

Ti'nkar  [with  Chymifts]  Borax  or  Goid- Solder. 

2  F  1 1 


To  Ti'nker  [of  t  inti  ire,  L.  to  make  a  tinkling  Noife]  to 
mend  VelTels  of  Brafs,  Copper,  L?V. 

Ti'nnitus  aurium,  a  Buzzing  or  Tingling  in  the  Ears, 
proceeding  from  an  Obftrudtion  of  the  Ear;  for  the  Air  that 
is  (hut  up  is  continually  moved  by  the  Beating  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  and  the  Drum  of  the  Ear  lightly  verberated,  whence 
arifes  a  Buzzing  or  Noife,  L. 

Ti'nsel  [prob.  of  etincelle,  F.  a  Spark]  a  Sort  of  Silk  or 
Cloth,  &e.  made  of  Silk  and  Copper-Thread. 

Ti'nseling,  a  Border  of  Silver. 

Tintama'r  [prob.  q.  d.  tinnitus  Martis,  i.  e.  the  Tin¬ 
kling  of  Mars,  the  God  of  War]  a  confufed  Noife,  a  hide¬ 
ous  Outcry. 

Tin-worm,  a  fmall  red  Worm,  round  and  having  many 
Legs,  refembling  a  Hog-Loufe,  that  creeps  in  the  Grafs, 
and  poifons  thofe  Beafts  that  happen  to  eat  it. 

Tiny  [tune,  Dan.  prob.  of  tenuis,  L.]  little,  fmall. 

Tip  [tip,  Du.]  the  Extremity  or  Point  of  a  Thing,  as 
the  Tip  of  the  Ear,  13 c.  alfo  a  fmall  Draught ;  alfo  one  Part 
of  the  Play  at  Nine-Pins,  fi fc. 

To  Tip,  to  put  on  Tips  at  the  Ends  of  Horns,  Brims  of 
Drinking- Veffels,  &fr.  alio  to  ftrike  down' Nine-Pins,  &c . 
by  a  Call  of  the  Bowl. 

1o  Tip  off,  to  fall  off. 

Tippet  [tteppet,  Sax.]  a  Furr-Neckerchief,  & fc.  for 
Women  ;  alfo  a  Dottor  of  Divinity’s  Scarf. 

Ti'pple.  Drink. 

Tippler  [prob.  q.  d.  fippler,  or  fitter,  of  (ip]  a  frequent 
Drinker,  a  Fud.dle-Cap. 

T i'ppling  [q.  d.  fippling,  or  fipping]  frequent  Drinking, 
Fuddling. 

Tip-staff  [fo  named  from  the  Staff  which  they  carry 
tipp’d  with  Silver]  an  Officer  who  takes  into  Cuftody  fuch 
Pcrfons  who  are  committed  by  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

Ti'psy,  fomething  in  Drink,  muddled,  fuddled. 

Ti'p-toe  [of  tip  and  toe]  Handing  on  the  Tips  of  the 
Toes. 

Tire  [prob.  of  tour,  F.  Order]  Attire,  Drefs,  an  Orna¬ 
ment  for  the  Head. 

Tire  -Woman,  a  Head-Dreffer,  iffc. 

Tire  ?  [of  Guns,  prob.  of  tour,  F.  or  tupcr,  Du.]  a 

Teer^  Row  or  Range. 

To  Tire  [of  attourrs,  F.]  to  drefs. 

To  Tire  [trijiian,  Sax.]  to  weary  or  fatigue. 

Tiring  [in  Falcon.]  the  Giving  a  Hawk  a  Leg  or  Wing 
of  a  Pullet  to  pluck. 

Tiresias  [of  reipiA,  Gr.  the  Stars,  becaufe  he  made 
Predictions  by  the  Stars]  a  Soothfayer  of  Thebes,  of  whom 
it  is  related  that  he  faw  two  Serpents  engendering,  and  flew 
the  Female,  whereupon  he  was  turned  into  a  Woman  ;  and 
that  feven  Years  after,  he  being  prefent  at  the  like  Engen¬ 
dering,  flew  the  Male,  and  was  immediately  reftored  to  his 
former  Shape,  Jupiter  and  Juno  difputing  together  which 
had  the  greater  Pleafure  in  Coition,  the  Male  or  Female, 
referr’d  the  Matter  to  his  Determination,  becaufe  he  had  Ex¬ 
perience  of  both  ;  and  he  giving  his  Opinion  that  the  Wo¬ 
man  had  the  greateft  Pleafure,  Juno  was  fo  difpleas’d  with 
him,  that  Ihe  ftruck  him  blind;  but  Jupiter,  to  make  him 
Amends,  gave  him  the  Gift  of  Prophecy,  and  made  him  a 
God. 

Ti'resome  [of  “ciju.m,  Sax.]  wearifome,  fatiguing. 

Tiresomeness,  Fatiguinefs,  a  wearifome  Quality. 

Tirwhit,  a  Bird  otherwife  called  a  Lapwing. 

Ti'sick  [phthifis,  L.  phthific,  F.  of  tpfr'v]  an 

Ulceration  of  the  Lungs,  accompanied  with  an  heftick  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  caufing  a  Confumption  of  the  whole  Body. 

Ti'sick v  [of  phth ficus,  L.  phthifique,  F.  of 
Gr.]  troubled  with  the  Phthiflck. 

Ti'ssue  [prob.  of  tiffu  or  tiffure,  F.  a  Web  or  Weft]  a 
rich  Sort  of  Stuff,  made  of  Silkand  Goldor  Silver,  interwoven. 

T it,  a  little  Horfe,  a  little  Bird,  &c. 

Titan  [according  to  the  Poets']  the  Son  of  Calm  and 
Vefia,  the  elder  Brother  of  Saturn,  and  the  Father  of  Hype¬ 
rion.  He,  perceiving  his  Mother  and  Sifter  inclining  to  the 
Intereft  of  his  Brother,  gave  over  his  Right  of  Inheritance 
to  his  Brother  Saturn  upon  this  Condition,  That  he  fliould 
have  no  Male  Children  educated  or  kept  alive,  but  that  the 
Government  Ihould  return  to  him  and  his  Children ;  but 
underfhnding  afterwards,  that  by  the  Subtlety  of  Ops 
his  Sifter,  firft  Jupiter,  and  then  Neptune,  and  after  that 
Pluto,  were  fecretly  brought  up,  and  by  that  Means,  he  and 
his  were  like  to  lofe  their  Inheritance,  he  and  his  Sons,  the 
Titans,  made  War  againft  his  Brother  Saturn,  and  took  him 
Prifoner,  and  kept  alfo  his  Wife  and  Sifter  clofe  Prifoners, 
till  Jupiter  came  to  Age,  and  made  War  upon  the  Titans, 
and  releafed  his  Father. 


Tite  [Sea-Term]  a  Ship  is  Lid  to  be  tite  or  tight,  when 
Ihe  is  fo  ftanch  as  to  let  in  but  very  little  Water. 

Ti'thable  [of  fceo’Sa,  Sax.  nud  able]  liable  to  pay  Tithes. 

To  Tithe  [teo’Sian,  Sax.]  to  take  Tithe  or  the  tenth  Part! 

Tithe  [treo’ga,  Sax.]  the  tenth  Part  of  all  Fruits,  {Ac. 
the  Revenue  generally  due  to  the  Parfon  of  the  Parilh. 

Tithes,  were  firft  eftablifhed  in  England,  about  the  Year 

786. 

A  Ti  thing  [■creo^un^-,  Sax.]  ten  Houfe-Keepers  bound 
to  the  King  for  the  peaceable  Behaviour  of  each  other. 

Tithing-M^,  a  Man  out  of  every  ten  Families.  In  the 
Time  of  the  Engl  fit  Saxons  every  Hundred  in  England  was 
divided  into  ten  Diftrifts  or  Tithings  ;  every  Tithing  was 
made  up  of  ten  Friburgs,  and  each  Friburg  of  ten  Families; 
and  within  every  fuch  Tithing  there  were  Tithing-Men  to 
examine  and  determine  all  leffer  Caufes  between  Villages  and 
Neighbours,  but  they  were  to  refer  all  greater  Matters  to  fu- 
perior  Courts. 

T 1  thin c-Penny,  a  cuftomary  Duty  paid  to  the  Sheriff  bv 
the  Tithing-Courts.  1 

Tithyma'llus  [with  Botan.]  the  Plant  call’d  Spurge,  L. 

TiTrLLA'TioN,  a  Tickling,  a  pleafing  Itch,  a  Senfation  of 
Pleafure  upon  the  foft  Touch  or  Rubbing  of  fome  Parts  L 

Ti'tinylk  [old  Writ.]  a  Tale-Bearer. 

Tit-lark,  a  fmall  Bird. 

Ti  tle  \jitulus,  L  ]  alfo  a  Name  of  Honour,  an  Apppel- 
lation  of  Dignity,  Diitinftion,  and  Preheminence;  alfo  the 
Name  of  a  Book,  &c. 


juft  Caufe  for  poL 
alfo  Writings  or  Records 


1  itle  [in  Law]  a  Right,  a  Claim 
feffing  or  enjoying  any  Thing  ; 
to  prove  a  Perfon’s  Right. 

Title  of  Entry  [in  Law]  is  when  a  Perfon  makes  a  Feoff¬ 
ment  of  Land  upon  a  certain  Condition,  and  the  Condition 
is  broken  ;  after  which  the  Feoffer  has  a  Title  t0  enter  upon 
the  Land  again.  r 

ThTs  [fome  derive  it  of  TO'x8©-,  Gr.  fmall]  fmall  Cattle. 
FitV  rVTTER'  ^Pr°b'  °f  *imr> Teut^  t0  S'SSle  or  laugh  by 


Tittle-tattle,  Prating,  empty  Difcourfe; 

Ti  tueancy  [titukantia,  L.]  a  Stuttering,  Stammering, 
or  in  one  s  Words. 

Tituba'tion,  a  Staggering,  Reeling,  Waving  to  and 
iro,  or  Stumbling,  L. 

.  Tituba'tion  [in  Afiron.]  a  Kind  of  Vibration  or  Shak¬ 
ing,  which  the  Antients  attributed  to  the  Cryftalline  Heaven , 
to  account  for  certain  Irregularities  they  obierved  in  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Planets. 

Titular  [titularis,  L.]  of  or  belonging  to  the  Title. 

Ti  tular  ?  a  Perfon  inverted  with  a  Title,  by  Virtue 

Ti  tulary  j  whereof  he  holds  an  Office  or  Benefice, 
whether  he  performs  the  Funftions  thereof,  or  not. 

Ti'tularness  [of  titularis,  L.  and  nefs.  Eng.]  a  titular 


JIZ,Y,RE  ?  a  Nick'name  given  to  the  Liquor  or 
Or  r  1  ttery  5  ftrong  Waters,  called  Geneva  or  Genevre , 
prob.  becaufe  it  makes  the  Drinkers  merry,  laugh,  and  titter. 

Ti'tyus  [according  to  the  Poets]  a  Giant,  who,  when 
Jupiter  had  defiled  his  Mother  Elara,  for  fear  of  Juno,  he 
put  her  in  a  Cave  of  the  Earth  till  fhe  was  delivered  of  her 
Son  Tityus ;  but  when  he  became  of  Age,  Juno,  to  revenge 
herelf,  perfuaded  him  to  ravifh  Latona,  which  he  attempt- 
ing>  Jupiter  ftruck  him  dead  with  his  Thunder-bolt;  or,  as 
others  fay,  Apollo  wounded  him  with  his  Dart,  and  fo  fent 
him  to  Hell,  where  he  was  adjudged  to  have  a  Vulture  feed 
upon  his  Liver,  which  grew  again  according  as  the  Moon  in- 
creafed.  This  Giant  is  faid  alfo  to  reach  over  nine  Acres  of 
Ground. 


Tme'sis  [t/uZoj (,  Gr.  a  Sedion]  a  Figure  in  Grammar, 
by  which  a  Compound  Word  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  by 
fome  other  Word  that  is  put  between,  as  Virgil,  Septem  fub- 
jefta  trioni,  for  Subjefta  Jeptemtrioni. 

To  [tro.  Sax.]  unto. 

Toad  [tab.  Sax.]  a  reptile  Animal. 

Toast  [ tofium ,  L.]  a  Slice  of  Bread  held  before  the  Fire 
till  it  is  brown  ;  alfo  a  Perfon’s  Name  whofe  Health  is  to  be 
drank. 

To  Toast  [ tofium  of  torrere,  L.]  to  make  a  Toaft  of 
Bread;  alfo  to  propofe  a  Health. 

Tobacco  [of  Tobago,  an  lfland  in  America,  whence  Sir 
Francis  Drake  brought  it  into  England]  a  Plant  well  known. 

Toba'cconist  [2 un.merchand  de  tabac,  F.]  one  who  deals 
in  Tobacco. 

To  CCA  hr  a  7  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  a  Kind  of  extempore 

Focca't  o  ^  Prelude  or  Overture,  called  in  E  nr  Iff  a  Vo¬ 
luntary,  Ital. 


Tock- 


T  O 


T  O 


o. 


Tockawaugh,  awholefome  and  favoury  Root,growing  in 
Virginia,  &c. 

Tod  [-coto,  $<?#.]  a  Quantity  of  Wool  of  z8  Pound. 

To  Day  [ro-fea=S.  $*•*•]  this  Y ■ 

To  Morrow  [tjo-mojifcen,  S<jx.]  the  Day  after  the  pre- 

fcnt. 

To  Night  [tro-nih'c,  Sd*\]  this  Night. 

Toe  pea,  S<»*.]  a  Finger  of  the  Foot. 

Toe  [of  a  Horfe]  the  Stay  of  the  Hoof  upon  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Foot,  comprehended  between  the  Quarters. 

Toft  [to  Cc,  S«*.]  a  Meffuage  or  Houfe,  or  rather  the 
Place  where  a  Meffuage  once  flood,  that  is  now  fallen  or 
pulled  down  ;  alfo  a  Grove  of  Trees. 

Toft-w4»,  the  Owner  of  a  Toft. 

To'ga,  a  large  woollen  Mantle  without  Sleeves  ot  divers 
Colours,  fet  off  with  various  Ornaments,  worn  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  both  Men  and  Women. 

Togated  [togatus,  L.j  clothed  with,  01  wearing  a 

Gown. 

Together  [tofca’Scpe,  S^.v.]  in  Company. 

Toil  [of  tijVan,  S/W-]  Labour,  l’ains,  Drudgery. 

To  Toil  [tipian,  Sax,  to  tire]  Labour,  Drudgery. 

Toils,  Snares,  Traps,  or  Nets,  for  catching  wild 

Beafls. 

Toi'lsome,  full  of  Labour,  wearifome. 

Toi'lsomeness  [of  tijiian,  Sax-]  Laborioufnefs,  &V. 
Toi'let  [ toilette ,  F.]  a  fine  Cloth  fpread  upon  a  Table 
in  a  Bed-chamber,  &c.  or  in  a  Lady’s  Dreffmg-Room. 

Toise,  a  Fathom,  F. 

Toison,  D'or  [in  Heraldry]  a  Golden  Fleece. 

Token  [fcacn,  S**.]  a  Mark  or  Sign. 

To  To'ken  [-cacnian.  Sax.]  to  betoken,  to  lhew  fome 

Sign  or  Token.  .  .c  . 

To  Tol  [of  tollere,  L.  to  take  away]  in  Law  fignifies  to 
defeat  or  take  away,  as  to  tol  the  Entry,  is  to  take  away  the 

ngTofeno;7w,  the  Blade  of  which  was  made  in  Toledo 
in  Spain. 

Told  [of  tellan,  Sax,]  related. 

Tolerabi'lity  \toler abilitas,  L.]  Tolerableaefs,  Bear- 

^To'lerableness  [of  tokrabilis,  L.  and  fitft]  Bearable- 
nefs,  Paffablenefs,  Indifferentnefs. 

To  To'lerate  [ tolerare ,  L.]  to  fufler.bear  with,  permi  , 

or  connive  at.  _  . .  _  ... 

Toleration,  a  Sufferance,  Perrr.iffion,  or  Allowance. 
Civil  Toleration,  fignifies  Impunity  and  Safety  in  the 
State,  for  every  Se£t  which  does  not  maintain  any  Dodtrine 
inconfiftent  with  the  Peace  and  Welfare  ot  the  State.  _  _ 
Ecclefialiical  Toleration,  is  an  Allowance  ot  Opinions, 
which/ not  being  Fundamentals,  do  not  hinder  thofe  who 
profefs  them,  from  being  Members  of  the  Church. 

P  Toll  [«ol,  Brit,  tol,  Sax.]  a  Tribute  paid  for  Paffage 
through  a  Place  ;  alfo  an  Allowance  for  grinding  Corn  ,  alio 
Liberty  to  buy  and  fell  within  the  Precmfts  of  a  Martour. 
Toll,  the  Sound  of  a  Bell,  giving  Notice  of  a  Death  or 

Toll  [prob.  of  tollere]  to  bar,  defeat,  or  takeaway, 

L<Tol*l '-Corn,  Corn  taken  at  a  Mill  for  grinding  Corn. 

To  Toll  *  Bell,  is  to  ring  it  after  a  particular  Manner,  to 
give  Notice  of  the  Death  or  Funeral  of  fome  f  erfon. 
g  Toll -Hop,  a  fmall  Meafure  by  which  Toll  was  former  y 

taken  for  Corn  in  an  open  Market. 

Toll -Booth,  a  Place  in  a  City  where  Goods  are  weighed, 

to  afeertain  the  Duties  or  Impofts  on  them. 


To  Toll  on,  to  allure,  entice,  or  draw  with  fair  Words 


Tomb  [tombe,  F.  of  tumulus,  L.  an  Heap,  or  of  tuu.CQ-, 

Gr.]  a  Sepulchre. 

Tombs  were  created  by  the  Autients  as  honorary  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Dcceafed,  and  as  an  Inducement  to  others  to 
perform  glorious  Aftions.  Thefe  Tombs  were  frequently 
in  their  own  Lands,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  &c.  or  in  the 
great  Roads  among  the  Romans,  all  which  about  the  City 
were  adorned  with  magnificent  and  collly  Monuments  or 
Structures ;  for  it  was  not  their  Cuflotn  to  bury  in  their 
Temples,  they  being  referved  only  for  the  Service  of  their 
Gods  ;  nor  was  it  the  Cuflom  of  Chriftians  to  bury  in 
Churches,  till  fome  Centuries  after  the  Ellablifhment  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion. 

Tombs  were  frequently  fet  off  with  Ornaments  and  the 
Effigies  of  the  Dcceafed  in  feveral  Pofture.s  and  Habits,  for 
which  antiently  there  were  fettled  Rules ;  as. 

Gentlemen  who  died  in  Battel,  and  on  the  victorious 
Side,  were  reprefented  with  their  Helmet  on  their  Head, 
their  Shield  on  the  Left,  and  their  Sword  on  the  dexter  Side 
naked,  and  with  the  Point  upwards. 

Gentlemen  who  died  in  Battle,  on  the  vanquifh’d  Side, 
were  reprefented  on  their  Tombs  without  theii  Coat  o\  cr 
their  Armour,  with  their  Feet  refting  on  a  dead  Lion,  ha¬ 
ving  their  Hands  joined  on  their  Bread,  their  Vi  for  lifted 
upland  their  Sword  in  the  Scabbard.  Thofe  Gentlemen, 
who  died  Prifoners,  were  reprefented  without  Helmet, 

Sword,  or  Spur.  .  T  -r  ■ 

A  Gentleman  that  had  ferved  a  great  Part  of  his  Life  in  the 
Army,  and  afterwards  became  a  Religious  Perfon,  was  re¬ 
prefented  upwards  in  the  Habit  of  the  Order  he  profeffed, 

and  below  in  compleat  Armour. 

A  Gentleman  or  Knight  who  had  been  vanquished  or 
killed  in  Angle  Combate,  was  reprefented  in  compleat  Ar¬ 
mour,  and  his  Battle-Ax  out  of  his  Arms,  and  lying  by  him, 

and  his  Left  Arm  a-crofs  his  Right.  _  . 

If  a  Gentleman  or  Knight  had  been  viClonous,  he  was 
reprefented  on  his  Tomb,  armed  on  all  Points,  with  his 
Right  Arm  a-crofs  over  the  Left,  and  his  Battle- Ax  in  his 

Alight  or  Gentleman  that  had  been  accufed  of  Trea- 
fon,  Murder,  or  a  Rape,  or  of  having  been  an  Incendiary, 
had  no  Monument,  but  was  treated  in  the  vileft  Manner,  his 
Arms  being  broken,  his  Body  dragg’d  on  a  Hurdle,  and  ei¬ 
ther  hung  upon  a  Gallows,  or  cafl  out  to  be  devoured  by 

the  Fowls  of  the  Air,  *,  ...  r  • 

The  Son  of  a  General  or  Governor  of  a  Caflle,  or  for  1- 
fied  City,  if  he  died  when  the  Place  was  belieged,  thoug  1 
he  was  ever  fo  young,  was  pourtray’d  in  compleat  Armour, 
with  his  Head  refting  cn  an  Helmet,  inftead  of  a  Pillow. 
Clergymen  were  reprefented  in  their  Pontifical  or  Sacerdo- 

tAl King's^ and  Princes,  let  them  die  after  what  Manner  fo 
ever  were  pourtray’d  on  their  Tombs  in  their  Armour  with 
their  Efcutcheons,  Crown,  Creft,  Supporters,  and  all  the 

0t  Tomboy  [of  \ht,  7r  Thomas,  and  Boy]  a  ramping, 

L**.  Gr-  ■  WMta J  oi-  Sta¬ 
tion,  of  Gr.  to  cut  or  divide]  a  diftinft  V  olui 

°f  To m enJ^tious 7  [tomentitius,  L.]  made  of  Flocks  of 

Tomentum*  Flock^Shear-Wooll,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  ftuff- 

TTomsntum  [with  Botanijls]  that  thick,  woolly  Subftance 
X  OMEN  1  L  in  L  R  f  many  Plants 


afeertain  the  Duties  or  Imports  on  tnem.  Tomentum  [with  Botanijls]  that  thick,  woolly 

Toll  [according  to  fome]  a  Liberty  as  well  to  take,  ‘  Vvith  which  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  ot  many  Plants 

free  from  Toll  ;  for  they,  who  are  infeoff  d  ot  Toll,  are  or  uo  ^ 

Tomento'sus,  a  urn  [in  Baton.  Wnters]  woolly, 
Tome'tica  [of  7 OIMKa,  of  <^r-  t0  J 


paid  for  Paffage  in  and  through 


for  paffing 


be 

Cuftom-free. 

Through. Toll,  Money 
fome  High-ways,  fsc. 

Toll -Tray,  Toll  taken  by  a  Tray  or  Difh. 

Traverfe- Toll,  an  Acknowledgement  given 
through  a  private  Man’s  Ground*  , 

Turn- Toll,  a  Toll  paid  at  the  Return  of  Cattle  from 

Fairs  or  Markets,  though  they  were  not  fold 

Tols aster  7  a  Tribute  antiently  paid  to  the  ^ord  of  t 
Tolsester  5  Manour,  for  Liberty  to  brew  and  fell  A  e 
To'lsey,  a  Kind  of  Exchange  or  Place  at  Bnjlol, 

^t^tuelam,  L.]  a  Writ  whereby  a  Cauk, 
depending  in  a  Court-Baron,  is  removed  to  the  County- 

C  Tolta  [old  Latin  Law-Word]  any  Thing  exaCted  or 
impofed  contrary  to  Right  and  Juftice. 


with 


their 

The 


cines  which  opening  the  Pores  of  the  Body, 

{harp  Particles,  cut  the  thick  and  flimy  Humours, 
fame  that  are  called  Attcr.uantia  and  Incidents  a,  L. 

Tom  ice  [7 1«**,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  Carving  in  *  cod  or 

Tomici  Dentes  [with  Anat-]  the  Cutting-Teetn, 

thTor»T»t.i.  Wo  a  Weigh,  of  about  three 

Tnimiuio  the  American  Humming-Bird. 

TomkinS7  [in Gunnery  I  the  Stopple  of  a 1  great  Gun  or 
TompionC  Mortar,  made  to  keep  out  Rain. 

Tomoto’cja  [of  a  Seif  ion,  and  T«&  ,  O'-  » 

Birth]  the  Cutting  of  a  Child  out  ol  the  Womb .  o.h„ 


Ca- 


T  O 


T  O 


(vife  called  Seltio  C afar  in  and  Hyftcftotomotocid. 

Ton,  a  Tone,  Ital. 

■d  -Ton  7  [tonne,  F.]  a  Liquid  Meafure  containing  four 
A  Tun  j  Hogfheads ;  alfo  twenty  hundred  Weight. 

Ton d i  no  [in  Architecture]  a  Member,  a  round  Moulding 
like  a  Ring,  that  incircles  the  Bafes,  Cornices,  or  Archi¬ 
traves  of  Pillars,  according  to  the  feveral  Orders,  Ital.  the 
fame  as  AJlragal. 

Tone  [ton,  F.  tonus,  L.  T ovot,  Gr.]  a  certain  Degree  of  E- 
levation  or  Deprellion  of  the  Voice,  or  of  Sound ;  alfo  a 
State,  Frame,  or  Difpofition,  as  the  Tone  of  the  Nerves, 
&c. 

1  one  [tonus,  L.  7 tyof,  Gr.]  the  Sound  of  the  Voice,  high 
Or  low,  mean,  deep,  or  fhrill. 

Tone  [in  Mufick ]  is  a  certain  Degree  ofraifing  or  finking 
the  Voice,  and  is  ufually  defin’d  to  be  the  fixth  Part  of  an 
Odlave,  faid  to  be  compofed  of  five  Tones  and  two  Semi¬ 
tones.  A  Tone,  or  whole  Note,  is  alfo  divided  into  nine 
imall  Parts,  call  d  Comma’s ;  five  of  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  greater  Semitone,  and  four  to  the  lelfer. 

Tongs  [tong,  Dan.  tanjran,  Sax.]  an  Utenlil  for  taking 
up  of  Fire- Coals,  fcrY. 

Tongue  [renghp,  Dan.  t un£e,  Sax.']  the  Inllrument  of 
Speech,  Organ  of  Tafte,  fgV.  in  Animals. 

Tonguing  [with  Gardeners]  a  particular  Method  of 
Grafting,  by  making  a  Slit  with  a  Knife  in  the  bare  Part  of 
the  Stock  downwards  ;  this  fome  call  Slipping. 

To  Swallow  the  Tongue  pvith  Horfemen]  isVaid  of  a  Horfe 
when  he  tuins  it  down  his  Fhroat,  which  makes  him  wheefe 
as  if  he  was  fhort  winded. 

Aid.  of  the  Tongue  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  Sort  of  agreeable 
Clacking,  or  a  certain  Sound  made  by  the  Rider,  &c.  by 
firiking  the  Tongue  ngainfl  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth,  when  he 
would  animate  the  Horfe,  fuflain  him,  and  make  him  work 
well  in  the  Manage. 

To 'n  ic  [in  Medicine]  is  apply’d  to  a  certain  Motion  of  the 
Mufcles,  wherein  the  Fibres,  being  extended,  continue  their 
Extenfion  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  the  Part  feems  immove¬ 
able,  tho’  in  reality  it  is  in  Motion. 

Tonic  [with  Anat.]  that  tremulous  Motion  or  Vibration 
of  the  Nerves  and  Fibres  in  a  human  Body,  which  is  much 
altered  by  their  different  Tenfion. 

To'nica  [w/^,G r.]  fuch  Things  which,  being  outward¬ 
ly  apply’d  to  the  Limbs,  ftrengthen  the  Nerves  and  Ten¬ 
dons. 

To'nic  D 

To'ni  ck  S [tonicus,  of  ror/xof  >Gr.]  belonging  to  theTone. 
To'nical  3 

To  n n a g e  7  a  Duty  paid  to  the  King  for  Goods  exported 
Tu'nnage^  or  imported  in  Great-Britain,  in  Ships,  (gV. 
as  a  certain  Rate  for  every  Tun-Weight. 

To'nneticht  [old  Rec.]  the  Quantity  of  a  Tun  in  the 
Freight  or  Bulk  of  a  Ship. 

T oo  [to.  Sax.]  over-much. 

To'nsil  [tonfilis,  L.]  that  may  be  fhorn,  clipped,  type. 
Tonsillae  [with  Anatomifls]  two  Glands  or  Kernels, 
commonly  called  the  Almonds  of  the  Ears ;  they  are  fftuat- 
ed  at  the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  on  each  fide  the  Mouth. 

To  nso'rious  [tonforius,  L.]  belonging  to  a  Barber. 
To'nsure  [tonfura,  L.]  Clipping,  Polling,  or  Shaving. 

Tool  [tool,  Sax.]  an  Inffrument  of  any  kind. 

To  Toot  [tuten,  Du.]  to  blow  a  Horn,  type. 

Tooth  [of  tola,  Sax.] 

To'oth -Ach  [to’Sace,  Sax.]  the  Aching  of  the  Teeth. 
Toothing  [in  Architect.]  a  Corner-Stone  left  for  more 
Building. 

Tooth -Wort  [toTaJ-p  jVc,  Sax.]  an  Flerb. 

Tooth-II reft,  an  Inffrument  for  drawing  of  Teeth. 
Toothless  [‘co’Sleap,  Sax.]  without  Teeth. 

Too'thsome  [to'Srume,  Sax.]  pleafant  to  the  Taffe. 
Toothsomeness  [‘Co’SFomneype,  Sax.]  Pleafantnefs  to 
the  Tafte. 

Fop  [toppr,  Brit,  fcop,  &7.v]  the  uppermoft  End  or 
Height  of  a  Fhing ;  alio  a  Play-thing  for  Boys. 

To  Top,  to  put  a  I  op  on  a  Thing;  alfo  to  exceed  or  be 
higher  than. 

I  op  of  a  Ship,  is  a  round  Frame  of  Boards  lying  upon  the 
crofs  Trees,  near  the  Head  of  a  Mali 

Top-masts  [in  a  Ship]  are  four,  the  Main-Top-maJl,  the 
Fore- top-majt,  the  Mifen-top,maJl,  the  Sprit -fail- top -mafl, 
which  are  made  faff  and  fettled  into  the  Pleads  of  the  Main- 
■tnafl,  Fore-maft,  Mifen-tnajl,  and  Bozo  Sprit,  refpedlively. 

1  0P  tke  Yard-Arms  [Sea-Pbrafe]  fignifies,  Make  the  Ends 
of  the  Yards  hang  higher  or  lower. 

Top  a  Starboar d[Sea-Pbrafe]  means,  Hale  up  the  Larboard- 
Side. 


To  Top  the  Sail-} ards  [in  Sea- Language]  is  to  make  then 
hang  even. 

Top -Armings  [in  a  Ship]  are  a  fort  of  Clothes  hung  a- 
bout  the  round  Tops  of  the  Marts  for  Show. 

1  o? -gallant- Mafl -Ropes,  are  thofe  Ropes  which  are  ufed 
in  linking  the  Top-mafts  of  the  Main  and  Fore-mafts. 

Top -Ropes  [in  a  Ship]  are  thofe  Ropes  which  the  Mariner* 
ule  in  linking  the  Top-malls  of  the  Main  and  Fore-mafts. 

,  Toparch  [toparcha,  L.  7 of  70 V©-  a  Place  and 
%><>  Gr.  a  Governor]  a  Governor  of  any  Place. 

r/i-l  0PARCHY  Gr-J  a  ^mal1  State  orSigniory con- 

hfting  of  a  few  Cities  or  Towns,  or  a  petty  County  govern’d 
by  a  Toparch. 

Topaz  [70 nzt£iO{,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  refcmbling  the 
Colour  of  Gold. 

Topaz  [in  Heraldry]  the  golden  Colour  in  the  Coats  of 

Nobility. 

7a  Tope  [toper,  F.]  to  drink  freely,  liberally,  orftoutly. 
Tope  [in  Surgery]  a  kind  of  Swelling  in  the  Bones. 
Tophaceous  [of  Gr.]  gritty,  fandy. 

To'phet  [nsn,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  Drum]  a  Valley  where  the 
Ammonites  facnficed  their  Children  to  Moloch,  and  caufed 
Drums  to  be  beaten  to  prevent  their  Cries  from  being  heard. 

To  phus  [np©~ ,  Gr.]  any  gritty  or  earthy  Matter  abound¬ 
ing  in  fome  mineral  Waters,  and  concreting  upon  the  Sides 
of  Veffels  in  which  they  have  been  contained  for  a  long 
Time,  or  on  hard  Bones  which  have  lain  long  in  them ;  and, 
on  the  account  of  the  Refemblancc  it  bears  to  Chalk,  it  is 
apply  d  to  a  chalky  Subftance  or  a  llony  Concretion  in  any 
Part  of  an  animal  Body,  L.  J 

Topi a'ria  [with  Botanifts]  the  Garden  Brank-Urfin,  F. 
To'piary  [topiaria,  L.]  the  Art  of  making  Arbours,  type . 
with  Trees  or  Twigs  and  Herbs  cut  and  planted. 

To'ping,  great  Drinking. 

Top -heavy,  heavy  at  the  Top  ;  drunk. 

Topic  [in  Rhetor  id]  a  probable  Argument  drawn  from 
the  feveral  Circumftances  and  Places  of  a  Fail,  type. 

To'pick  [with  Phyficians]  that  which  is  outwardly  apply’d 
to  the  Patient’s  Body  to  cure  him. 

Topica  [in  Logick]  the  Art  of  inventing  and  managing 
all  kinds  of  probable  Argumentations,  L. 

Topicks  [topica,  L.  of  rior&,  Gr.  a  Place]com- 

mr.n  Places  or  Heads  of  Difcourfe. 

To'pice  [to  Gr.]  the  Invention  or  Finding  of  Argu¬ 
ments. 

To  pice  [with  Logicians]  that  Part  of  Logick  that  treats  of 
Topicks  or  the  Head  or  Place  of  Invention. 

To  pic  7  [topicus,  L.  topique,  F.  of  7 omnbf,  Gr.]  of,  or 
To  pick  5  pertaining  to  a  particular  Place  or  common 

Head  of  a  Difcourfe. 

Topo'graphic  D  [topographicus,  L.  topographique,  F. 
Topogra  phical  >  of  7 Gr.]  pertaining 
Totogra  phick  ^  to  the  Art  of  Topography. 
Tofogra'phick  Charts,  are  Draughts  of  fome  fmall  Parts 
of  Earth,  or  of  fome  particular  Place,  without  regard  to 
its  relative  Situation  ;  as  of  London,  Amflerdant,  Paris,  See. 

Jopo'craphy  [topographia,  L.  topograpbie,  F.  of  7 vmy&f 
pta,  of  Tomt,  a  Place,  and  yyf.pa,  to  deferibe]  the  Art  of 
deferibing  particular  Places,  or  fome  fmall  Quantities  of  Land, 
type.  as  a  Pariih,  Town,  Manour,  (Ac. 

To'pping  [of  top.  Sax.]  eminent,  chief,  noted,  fsfe. 
To'ppinc  the  Lifts  [in  Sea  Language ]  is  Haling  the  Top- 
fiiil  Lifts,  fo  that  they  fay,  top  a  Starboard,  or  top  a  Port , 
i.  e.  hale  up  the  Starboard  or  Larboard  Lift. 

Topo  thesy  [of  to 7to$ieia,  Gr.]  the  Defcription  of  a 

Place. 

To'psy-tu'rvy  [toper  in  tujiyer,  S«.q.d.  Tops  in 
T  urfs,  1.  e.  Heads  on  the  Turfs  or  the  Ground]  upfide- 

down.  r 

Tor  [tojipa,  Sax.]  a  Tower  or  high  Place. 

Torce  [in  Heraldry]  a  Wreath,  F. 

Torch  [torch t,  F .  prob.  of  t orris,  L.]  a  Flambeau,  Link, 

&c. 

Torch -Royal  [Hunting-Term]  that  Start  on  a  Stag’s-Head 
which  grows  next  above  the  Royal. 

T o'rcular  Hersphili  [in  Anat.]  that  Part  in  the  Duplica- 
turcs  01  the  Dus  a  Mater,  formed  of  the  Concourfe  of  a 
Branch  of  the  longitudinal  Sinus  with  the  lateral  Sinus's. 

Torcula'ris  [with  Surgeons]  a  Contrivance  for  flopping 
the  Flux  of  Blood  in  Amputations. 

Torcula'ris  [in  Anat  ]  a  Vein  which  goes  up  by  the 
Infide  of  the  Skull  to  the  Brain. 

Torchenes  [with  Horfemen]  a  long  Stick  with  a  Hole  at 
the  End  of  it,  thro’  which  runs  a  Strap  of  Leather,  the 
two  Ends  of  which,  being  tied  together,  ferve  to  ftraiten 

and 


T  O 


T  O 


and  dofely  tie  up  a  Horfe’s  Nofe,  as  long  as  the  Stick  is  flay'd 
upon  the  Halter  or  Snaffle.  1 

Tordylon  [rofclW,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Heart-Wort 

Tore  ?  [in  Architetlure]  a  thick  round  Moulding  ufed 

Torus  5  in  the  Bafes  of  Columns. 

Tore  ?  [of  fcaejian,  Sax.  to  tear]  did  tear,  or  was 

i  orn  5  torn- 

Toreu'ma  [TOfSt/ptcs,  Gr.] |  embofled  Work,  L. 

To  HEUMATO'CRAPHY  [of W(4A  and  yfeitm,  Gr.]  the 
Dekription  or  Knowledge  of  antient  Sculptures  and  Buffo 
relievo  s.  M 

Toreu'tice  Gr.]  the  Art  of  Emboffing, 

u  e.  i_/. 


To  Torme'nt  [of  tormentare,  L.  tdarmenter,  F.]  to  put 
to  rain  or  Torture. 

To'rment  [ tormentum ,  L.]  a  violent  Pain  buffered  by  the 
Body;  alfo  great  Grief  or  Trouble  of  Mind. 

To'rmina  alvi  [with  Pbyficians]  the  Griping  of  the  Guts 
or  Wind-Cholick,  L. 

To'rmina  hyfierica,  the  Womb-Cholick,  a  Difeafe  to 
which  Women  of  a  lax  and  ill  Habit  of  Body  are  fub- 
jeft. 

To'rmina  pofi  partum,  the  After-Pains  of  Women  af¬ 
ter  Delivery,  L. 

Tormenti'lla  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  TormentifZ. 

Torme'nting  [ tour ment ant ,  F.]  caufmg  Pain  or  Tor¬ 
ture. 

Torme'ntingness,  a  tormenting  Quality  or  Faculty. 

Torna'do,  a  fudden  and  violent  Guft  of  Wind  or  Storm, 
Span. 

r o'rnatile  [tornatilis,h.]  turned  or  made  with  a  Wheel. 

To'rnisol  [ tournefol ,  F.]  the  Sun  Flower. 

To'rpid  [torpidus ,  L.]  benumbed,  flow,  heavy. 

Torpi'dness  [of  torpidus ,  L.]  Benumbednels. 

To'rque  [in  Heraldry]  a  round  Roll  of  Cloth  twilled, 
iuch  as  is  the  Bandage  frequently  feen  in  Armories  about  the 
Heads  of  Moors,  Savages,  &c. 

To'rra  [old  Deeds ]  a  Mount  or  Hill. 

Torrefa'ction,  a  Scorching  or  Parching,  L. 

Torrefa'ction  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Laying  of  a  Drug  or 
other  thing  on  a  Plate  of  Metal  placed  over  Coals,  till  it  be¬ 
come  pliable  to  the  Fingers. 

To'rrent  [torrens,  L.]  a  ftrong  and  violent  Stream  of 
Water.  1  t 

To'rrent  [in  a  figurative  Senfe]  great  Heat,  a  Violence 
of  Paflion,  a  fivift  Stream  of  Eloquence,  dsrY. 

Torricellian  Inflrument  [of  Torricellius  an  Italian,  the 
Inventer  of  it]  a  Glafs-Tube  or  Pipe  of  about"  three  Foot 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  Bore,  fealed  or  clofed  by 
Fire  at  one  End,  and  quite  filled  at  the  other  with  Quick- 
filver ;  which  unfealed  End,  being  flopp’d  with  the  Finger,  is 
thrufl  down  into  fomc  Quick-filver  contained  in  a  Veflel  ;and 
then  the  Finger  being  taken  away,  and  the  Tube  fet  upright, 
the  Quick-filver  will  run  out  or  defeend  till  it  remains  in  the 
Tube  oi  the  Height  of  between  twenty  eight  and  thirty  one 
Inches,  leaving  an  empty  Space  in  the  upper  Parr, 

The  Quick-filver,  being  thus  fufpended  or  hanged  up,  will 
increafe  or  leflen  its  Height  in  the  Tube,  according  as  the 
Weather  alters  for  dry  or  wet ;  and  being  put  into  a  Frame, 
with  a  Plate  of  Divifions,  fhewing  the  feveral  Degrees,  is 
called  a  Mercurial  Barometer  or  Quick  -  filver  Weather- 
Glafs. 


To'rrid  [tvrridus,  L.]  burning-hot,  fcorched,  or  parch 

ed. 


To'rrid  ness  [of  torriditas,  L.]  Scorchednefs,  Scorch- 
ingnefs,  Parchednefs,  Parchingrtefs,  Drynefs. 

To  To'rrify  [torrefacere,  L.]  to  roaft,  toalt,  parch,  01- 
dry  up. 

To'rsion,  a  Turning,  Winding,  Writhing;  or  Wreft- 
ing,  L.  ! 

Tort  [in  Law ]  an  Injury,  Wrong,  F. 

ToKT-FeaJor  [in  Law]  a  Trefpafler  or  Doer  of  Wrong. 

Torteau'xes  [in  Heraldry]  are  fmall  Rounds,  which 
fome  take  to  be  Cakes,  others  Bowls,  others  Wounds,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  red,  F. 

To'rtile  [tortilis,  L.]  bent,  bowed,  wrefted,  wreathed, 
wrinkled. 

To'rtive  [tortivus,  L.]  wrung  out,  prefled  hard. 

To'rtness  [fpoken  of  a  Rope,  CtY.]  Straightnefs, 
Tightnefs,  by  being  hard  pulled ;  alfo  Writhennefs,  Wrin- 
klcdnefs. 

To'rtoise  [1 tortue ,  F.]  an  amphibious  Animal  that  lives 
both  on  the  Land  and  in  the  Water. 

Tortoise  [Hieroglyph.]  was  by  the  Antients  reprefented 
fwimming  on  the  Top  of  the  River,  furrounded  with  the 


hot  Beams  of  the  Noon-Sun,  to  fignify  a  poor  Wretch  fallen 
into  the  Power  of  a  Tyrant,  from  whofe  Hands  he  cannot 
eicape  ;  for  they  fay  the  Sun-Beams  do  fo  charm  the  Tor- 
toile,  that  it  can  fcarce  move  or  change  its  Relidence.  They 
alio  ufed  it  to  reprefent  Sloth,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  verv  lazy  Na¬ 
ture,  and  flow  in  its  March.  They  alfo  by  it  reprefented  a 
Man  ready  and  armed  againft  the  Defigns  of  fuch  as  would 
injure  him,  becaufe  the  Tortoile  is  always  fortified  againft  the 
Attempts  of  his  Enemies. 

\yIy0RTU°'V  S  \-tortUoJus>  L  ]  winding  or  turning  many 

To'rtuous  Figure,  is  a  Figure,  one  Part  of  which  goes 
round  with  another. 


,  T°rtu°usness  [of  tortuofus,  L.  tortineux,  F.  and  nefs\ 
Windingnefs  or  the  Turning  in  and  out. 

To'rturable,  capable  of  being  tortured. 

To  To'rture  [of  torturer,  F.]  to  torment. 

To'rture  [torture,  F.]  Torment,  a  grievous  Pain  inflift- 
^  on  a  Criminal  or  Perfon  accufed,  to  make  him  confefs  the 
I  ruth. 

Preparative  Torture,  is  ordered  to  be  judiciis  manenti- 
bus,  lo  that  if  the  Accufed  do  not  confefs,  he  cannot  be 
condemned  to  Death,  but  only  ad  omnia  citra  mortem. 

Definitive  Torture,  is  that  a  condemned  Criminal  is  put 
to,  to  make  him  confefs  his  Accomplices. 

Tor\  ity  [torvitas,  L.]  Sour-lookednels ,  Crabbednefs  of 
Countenance. 


To'rus,  a  Bed,  a  Cord  for  a  Bed,  a  Wreath. 

To'rus  [in  Architect.]  call’d  alfo  Tore  or  There,  is  a  round 
Member  which  encompaffes  the  Bafe  of  a  Pillar,  between  the 
Plinth  and  the  Lift,  refembling  the  Shape  of  a  large  Ring, 
or  round  Cufhion,  as  it  were,  fwelling  out  with  the  Weight 
of  the  Pillar  lying  on  it,  L. 

To'ry,  a  Name  which  the  Protefiants  in  Ireland  gave  to 
thole  Irijh  Robbers,  &c.  that  were  outlaw’d  for  Robbery 
and  Murther  ;  alfo  the  Enemies  of  King  Charles  I.  accufing 
him  of  favouring  the  Rebellion  and  Maflacre  of  the  Pro¬ 
tefiants  in  Ireland,  gave  his  Partisans  the  Name  of  Tories ; 
but  of  late  the  Name  has  been  tranfmitted  to  thofe  that  affeffc 
the  Style  of  High-Church-Men,  and  fince  the  Death  of  King 
James  II.  to  the  Partizans  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 

To’sed.  S ecTozed. 


To  Toss  [incert.  Etym.]  to  throw  up. 

Tos  s-pot ,  a  Drinker,  a  Drunkard. 

A  Tost  [panic  tofius,  L.]  Bread  tolled  at  the  Fire  ;  alfo 
the  Nomination  of  a  Perfon  whofe  Health  is  to  be  drank. 

To  Tost  [toftum  fup.  of  torrere,  L.]  to  bake  or  harden  by 
holding  before  the  Fire ;  alfo  to  nominate  a  Perfon  whofe 
Flealth  they  would  have  drank. 

To'tal  [totalis,  L.]  whole,  intire. 

1  otality  ?  [total it  as,  L.]  the  Wholenefs  or  whole 
To'talness^  Stun. 

1  o'tted  [in  the  Exchequer]  a  Term  ufed  of  thofe  Debts, 
&c.  due  to  the  King,  which  the  foreign  Oppofer,  &c.  notes 
with  the  Word  tot,  q.  d.  fo  many  or  much,  L. 

To'tteray  [at  Malden  in  EJJex]  an  antient  cuftomary 
Payment  of  4 d.  for  every  Bufhel  and  half  of  Corn  fold  in 
that  Market,  the  proper  Word  is  Toll-tray. 

To'ttering  [of  tea’‘rjait>n,  Sax.]  fhaking,  daggering, 
reeling,  waving,  or  nodding  to  and  fro,  as  though  ready  to 
fall. 


To'tum,  a  Whirl-Box,  a  Kind  of  Die  that  is  turned 
round. 

Totum  [with  Logicians]  i.  e.  the  Whole,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
fuch  a  Whole  as  is  compofed  of  feveral  Parts  really  aiftindt, 
whofe  Parts  are  termed  integral  Parts,  as  the  Apartments  of 
a  Houfe,  the  Precindls  of  a  City,  or  the  Provinces  of  a  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  this  they  diftinguifh  from  another  Whole,  which 
in  Latin  is  call’d  Omne. 

Tou'can  [in  Afiron.]  a  Conflellation  of  the  Southern 
Hemifphere. 

To  Touch  [toucher,  F.]  to  put  the  Hand,  Finger,  (Ac.  to 
a  Thing  ;  alfo  to  lie  elofe  by,  fo  as  to  touch  ;  alfo  to  try  Me¬ 
tals  by  rubbing  them  on  a  Touch-Stone. 

Touch  [touche,  F.]  Feeling,  a  Stroke,  (Ac.  alfo  a  Proof 
or  Trial  of  Metals. 

Touch  [in  Mufick]  an  Organ  is  faid  to  have  a  good  Touch, 
when  the  Keys  elofe  and  lie  down  well,  being  neither  too 
loofe  nor  too  fliff. 

Toucu-Stone,  a  Stone  to  try  Gold  and  Silver  on. 

Touch  the  Wind  [in  Sea- Language]  is  a  Direction  to  the 
Steerfman  at  the  Helm  to  keep  the  Ship  as  near  the  Wind  as 
may.  be. 

Touch -Wood,  a  Sort  of  old,  rotten,  dry  Wood,  that  will 
take  Fire  with  a  Touch. 

8  G  To'uchi- 


T  O 
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To'uchiness,  Aptnefs  to  be  offended  with  or  angry  at. 

Touching  [of  toucher,  F.]  the  Senfeof  Feeling,  is  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Senfe  (dull  and  inferior  in  Refpeft  to  others ;  yet  it  is 
moft  common,  and  very  neceffary  to  us  :)  By  Means  of  this 
Senfe  Animals  receive  tangible  Qualities.  That  there  is  alfo 
an  internal  Senfe  of  Touching  or  Feeling ,  is  evident  from  Pains 
of  the  Cholick  ;  the  Nerves  and  Fibres,  which  are  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  Senfes,  being  difperfed  on  the  Infide  as  well  as 
the  Outfide  of  the  Body,  and  therefore  the  Veins,  Arteries, 
Membranes,  and  their  Appendages  the  Coats  partake  of  this 
Senfe. 

To'uchy  [of  touche ,  F.]  apt  to  be  offended  with,  (Ac. 

Tough  [toh,  Sax."}  not  brittle  or  apt  to  break,  hard, 
ftrong. 

Tou'ghness  ['cohneyye,  S^x]  Strongnefs  and  Unapt- 
nefs  to  be  broken  or  disjointed,  the  Oppolite  to  Brittlenefs. 

Tour,  a  Journey  about  a  Country,  F. 

Tour,  a  lofty  Flight,  Milton. 

Tou'rnament  [prob.  of  terneamanto,  Ital.  tourney,  F.]  a 
martial  Exercife  formerly  ufed  by  Perfons  of  Note,  who  de- 
fired  to  gain  Reputation  by  Feats  of  Arms,  even  from  the 
King  himfelf  to  the  private  Gentleman.  They  encountered 
one  another  on  Horfeback  with  Spears  or  Lances.  See  fufis. 

Tou'rniquet,  a  Turn-ftile,  F. 

Tourniquet  [with  Surgeons ]  a  Gripe-Stick  ufed  in  flop¬ 
ping  the  Flux  of  Blood  in  Amputations. 

Tou'rte  [in  Cookery]  a  Sort  of  Paltry- Work  baked  inaPye. 

Tout  terns  pret  et  encore  eft  [i.  e.  that  is  always  ready  and 
is  fo  at  this  prefent]  is  a  Plea  in  Law  by  Way  of  Excufe  or 
Defence  for  him  that  is  fued  for  withholding  any  Debt  01 
Duty  belonging  to  the  Plaintiff. 


Tou'zed  ?  pulled  about,  tumbled,  rumpled. 

Tou  zled 5 

Tow  [to  p.  Sax.']  the  hard  or  coarferPart  of  Hemp  or  Flax. 

To  Tow  [teon,  Sax.  togtym,  Du.  touer,  F.J  to  drag  or 
hale  along  the  Water  by  a  Rope. 

Tow'ard  \  [topeajVo,  Sd*.]  inclining  to  a  Place,  Bufi- 

Tow'ards  j  nefs,  (Ac. 

Towage  [torn,  F.]  Money  paid  to  the  Owner  of  Ground 
adjoining  to  a  River  for  towing  Barges,  (Ac.  thro’  his 
Ground  ;  alfo  the  Aft  of  Towing. 

Tow'ardliness  [topeajYolicneyye,  Sax.]  Inclinablenefs 
to  that  which  is  laudable,  Obedientnefs,  Orderlinefs,  (Ac. 

Tow'ardly  [fcopeajyolice.  Sax.]  orderly,  obedient,- in¬ 
clinable  to  that  which  is  good  and  commendable,  (Ac. 

To'wel  [not  improbably  of  top.  Sax.  the  coarfer  Part  of 
Flax,  Towels  being  ufually  made  of  coarfe  Linnen]  a  Cloth 
to  wipe  Hands  on,  (Ac. 

Tower  [top.  Sax.  turris,  L.  unt  tour,  F.]  a  Place  of 
Defence. 

Hollow  Tower  [in  Fortification]  a  Rounding  made  of  the 
Remainder  of  a  Brifure ,  to  join  the  Courtin.. to  the  Orillon. 

Tow'ering  long  fought  [in  Cattle]  a  Difeafe  which  pro¬ 


ceeds  from  Leannefs. 

Town  [tun,  Sax.]  a  Space  or  Divifion  of  Ground, 
whereon  Houfes  are  built. 

Tow'nship,  the  Privileges  or  Dignities  appertaining  to  a 
Town- Corporate. 

Towns -Man,  one  born  in  the  fame  Town. 

Towr,  [probably  of  teo-Ji,  Sax.  or  Tovoer,  on  account 
of  Towers  being  ufually  high  built]  a  high  or  lofty  Flight. 

To  Towr,  to  foar  a-loft,  to  fly  high;  to  aim  at  high 
Things. 

Tow'ring,  foaring  aloft,  (Ac. 

Tow'ringness,  a  lofty  Soaring,  high  Aim,  lofty  Carriage, 
Haughtinefs. 

Towrus  [Hunting-Term]  a  Roebuck,  eager  for  Copulation, 
is  faid  to  go  to  his  Towrus. 

To  Towze  [incert.  Etym.  or  prob;'  of  toze]  to  tug  or 
pull  about,  to  rumple,  ruffle  or  tumble. 

Toxica  [prob.  of  Gr.  a  Bow.]  a  particular  Sort 

of  Poifon  uled  by  the  Indians  to  their  Arrows,  in  order  to 
render  Wounds  made  by  them  incurable. 

Toxical  [toxicus,  L.  of  Gr.]  venomous. 

Toy,  a  Play-thing,  a  Trifle. 

To  Toy,  to  play  with,  to  carefs,  to  dally  with. 

Toy'ish,  apt  or  given  to  toy  with,  carefs,  or  ufe  Dal¬ 
liance,  (Ac. 

Toy'let.  See  Toilet. 

Toylia'rdus  [old  Rec.]  a  Weather-Sheep  or  Ram. 

To  Toze,  to  pull  afunder,  to  make  foft. 

To'zyness,  Softnefs,  like  tozed  Wooll. 

Tra'bal  [trabalis,  L.]  belonging  to  a  Beam. 

Tra'beated  [trabeatus,  L.]  having  an  Entablature,  viz. 
a  Projefture  on  the  Top  of  the  Wall,  which  fupports  the 
Timber-work  of  the  Roof. 


Traeea'tion  [in  Architecture]  the  fame  a &  Entablature. 
viz.  the  Projefture  on  the  Top  of  the  Walls  of  Edifices, 
which  fupports  the  Timber-work  of  Roofs,  L. 

Trabs  [with  Meteorologifis]  an  Impreffion  or  Meteor  in 
the  Air,  like  a  Beam,  L. 

Trabs,  the  Beam  of  an  Houfe,  L. 

Trace,  a  Footftep,  Track,  or  Print. 

Tra'ced  [trace,  F.]  followed  by  the  Footfteps ;  alfo 
drawn  out  by  Lines  on  Paper,  (Ac-  as  the  Draught  of  an 
Edifice,  (Ac. 

Tra'cer,  one  that  follows  the  Trace  or  Footfteps  ;  alfo 
that  traces  out  Lines  in  a  Dratight,  (Ac. 

Traces  [prob.  of  trahere,  to  draw]  Part  of  the  Furni¬ 
ture  of  Draught- Horles,  (Ac. 

Trachea  [with  An  at.  ]  the  Weafand  or  Wind-Pipe,  L. 
of  Gr. 

TrachelaCra  [of  Tf«t%sAof,  Gr.  the  Wind-Pipe  or 
Neck,  and  Gr.  a  Capture]  the  Gout  in  the  Neck. 

Trache'lium  [of  7$a!'XiKo(,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Throat* 
Work. 

Tra'choma  [t gttycoy.a.,  Gr.]  a  Scab  or  Roughnefs  of 
the  inner  Part  of  the  Eye. 

Trachoma'ti cum  [of  Gr.]  a  Sort  of  Me¬ 

dicine  for  the  Eyes. 

Track  [trace,  F.]  a  Footftep,  the  Mark  of  a  Wheel, 
the  Run  of  a  Ship,  or  any  other  remaining  Mark  of  any 
Thing. 

To  Track  [of  tracer,  F.  or  traAus,  L.]  to  follow  the 
Trace,  Footfteps,  or  Mark,  that  any  Thing  leaves  behind  it 
in  pafling. 

Tract  [with  Hunters]  the  Footing  of  a  Wild-Beaft. 

Tract  [tjrahfc,  Sax.  trattatus,  L.  traite,  F.]  a  Trea- 
tife  or  Difcourfe  printed,  (Ac.  an  Effay. 

Tra'ctable  [traClabilis,  L.  traitable,  F.]  eafily  ma¬ 
naged  or  ordered  ;  alfo  gentle,  flexible. 

Tra'ct ableness  [of  traciabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  a  traftablc 
Difpofition. 

Tra'ctate.  S  eeTrafi. 

Tra'ctrix  [in  Geometry]  a  curve  Line  called  alfo  Cate- 

naria. 

A  Trade,  a  Mechanick  Art,  Employment,  Handicraft, 
Buying  and  Selling,  (Ac . 

Tra'der  [of  tratta,  a  Trade,  Ital.  which  Minfbew  con- 
jeftures  to  have  been  derived  of  tradendo,  L.  delivering]  a 
Dealer,  a  Trafficker,  a  Merchant. 

Trades'man,  a  Buyer  or  Seller  by  Retail,  a  Shopkeeper* 

(Ac. 

TradeTTiW,  a  Wind,  which  at  certain  Times  blows 
regularly  one  Way  at  Sea,  of  Very  great  Service  in  Trading- 
Voyages. 

Tra'dinc,  Buying,  Selling,  Traffick  either  at  Home  or 
Abroad. 

Tradi'tion,  the  fucceffive  Delivery  or  Tranfmitting  of 
Opinions  or  Doftrines,  (Ac.  to  Poilerity. 

Tradition,  the  Aft  of  delivering  a  Thing  from  one 
Hand  to  another,  F.  of  L. 

Tradition  [in  Theolog.]  thofe  Laws,  Doftrines,  Relati¬ 
ons,  (Ac.  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
Forefathers,  without  being  written. 

Apojlolical  TraDiticjn  [with  the  Romans]  the  unwrit¬ 
ten  Word  of  God,  which  defeended  from  the  Apoftles  to 
us,  through  a  continual  Succeffion  of  the  Faithful. 

Ecclefiafihal  Traditions  are  certain  Statutes,  Ordinan¬ 
ces,  or  Regulations  concerning  the  Rites  and  Circumftances 
of  Religion,  inllituted  fince  the  Time  of  the  Apoftles  by 
Councils,  Popes,  (Ac.  and  that  have  continued  to  the  prefent 
Time,  through  a  conftant  Obfervance  of  the  Church. 

Written  Tradition  [with  the  Romans]  that  of  which  there 
are  fome  Traces  in  the  antient  Fathers  and  Doftors.  * 

Unwritten  Tradition  is  that  of  which  no  Signs  or 
Footfteps  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Fathers  which  are 
now  extant. 

Tradi  tional  ?  0p  or  pertaining  to  Tradition. 
Tradi'ti0nary5  r 

Tradi'tion ists  [traditionaric,  F.]  one  who  Hands  up 
for  or  follows  Tradition .  .  . 

Tra'ditores,  Traytors,  a  Title  given  by  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  to  thofe  wdio  delivered  up  their  Bibles  in 

the  Time  of  Ferfecution,  L. 

To  Tradu'ch  [traducere,  L.]  to  defame,  fpeak  ill  of,  dif- 
parage,  or  Hander, 

Tradu'gians,  fuch  who  held  that  Original  Sin  wastranf- 
mitted  from  Fathers  to  Children,  or  was  communicated 
by  Way  of  Generation  from  the  Father  to  the  Child. 

Traduc'tion,  a  Tranflating  or  Turning  out  ot  one  Lan¬ 
guage  into  another  j  alfo  a  Defaming,  F-  of  L.  T ra  f- 


T  R 
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1?trafic,  of  trafiquer,  F.]  Buying  and  Sel- 
;  5  ling,- 


Tra'ffiCic  «  L- --j.-,--  ■  J  2  ...  ^  .  w  . 

Tra'ffickinc5  ling,  Dealing  as  aMerchantorlrauetuun 
To  Tra'ffick  {traffic are,  Ital.  trufiqucr,  F.]  -to  buy  and 
fell  to  deal  as  a  Tradefman  or  Merchant. 

“  Trafi'ne  [with  Surgeons ]  an  Inftrumcnt  the  lame  as  a 

^Tra'gacanth  [ tragacantha ,  L.  ol  v gdyv  alucivS*, 

Gr.  i.  e.  Goat’s-Thorn]  Gum-Dragon,  F. 

Trage'dian  [tragadus,  une  poete  tragique,  F.  t guya-- 
a-  Gr  of  redy&,  a  Goat,  and  atf,  a  Song,  bceaule 
in  antient  Time  the  Aflors  of  Tragedies  had  a  Goat  given 
them  for  their  Reward]  an  Actor  or  Writer  ot  1  ragedies. 

Tra'gedy  [ irngeedia ,  L.  tragcdie,  F.  rq&yuj'ia,,  Gr.] 
a  lofty  Sort  of  Play,  in  which  great  Perlons  are  brought  on 
the  Stage  ;  the  Subjeft-Matter  of  it  is  always  troublelome, 

and  theBConclufion  of  it  mournful.  . 

‘Tragedy  is  in  Imitation  ol  one  juft,  great,  and  prpbable  Ac¬ 
tion,  not  told  but  reprefented  ;  which,  by  moymgTerror  and 
Pity,  conduces  to  purge  the  Palhons  in  the  Minds  ol  Men. 

It  it  the  principal  Part  of  Dramatick  Poetry,  and  the  Fable  or 
Defien  is  the  principal  Part  of  Tragedy. 

In  Tragedy,  it  is  not  abiolutely  neceffary  that  there  fliould 
be  Hiftoncal  Truth;  but  there  mult  always  be  a  Verifimility, 
and,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  make  it  wonderful  is  one  of  the 

moft  difficult  Tasks  in  Poetry 

There  are  in  it  three  Unities  required,  viz.  ol  Attion, 
Time,  and  Place;  which  Unities  have  been  eftabbffied  by 
Criticks  to  bring  the  Drama  as  near  Nature  as  poflible. 

1  Unity  of  A8 ion.  Two  Adtions,  that  are  diftcreriL  an 
independent,'  will  diftradl  the  Attention  and  Concernment 
of  the  Audience,  and  of  confequence  deftroy  the  Poet -s  Le- 

fign,  which  is  to  move  Terror  and  Pity. 

%:  Unity  of  Time.  Mr.  Dryden  afcertains  the  Unity  of 
Time  to  be  twenty-four  Hours:  That  one  Act  mult  not  take 
up  half  a  Day,  but  the  Tune  of  every  Aft  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  And  Ariflotle  fays,  that  the  Time  ot  Tragedy  ought 
to  be  included  in  that  which  the  Sun  takes  to  perform  his 
Career  in;  or  very  hear  ft.  But  Dacier  fays,  that  Anftotk 
meant  the  Courfe  6f  the  Sun  in  a  Day,  from  his  Rifing  to 
his  Setting  fourteen  or  fifteen  Hours  Time ;  and  that  he 
fays  is  too’ long:  And  that  the  molt  perfeft  Pieces  are  thole 
J  Sophocles,  which  require  no  longer  Time  lor  the  Adion 
than  the  Reprefeniation  takes  up  ;  which  in  Sophocles  s  belt 

Plavs  is  not  above  four  Hours. 

,  Unity  of  Place  [in  the  Drama]  Mr.  Dryden  fays,  re¬ 
quires  thal  the  Scene  ought  to  be  the  fame  aWhe  End,  that 
i’t  was  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Play,  the  fame  throughout 
But  this  Unity  is  feldom  obferved  m  our  taking  Plays, 
fhe  Poets  were  confined  to  that,  they  would  want  Intngue- 

R°Tp;a g e a e  Tin  Pharmacy ]  Powders  grolly  beaten. 

Tr  scf'i  aphus  [tp etylKcttp©- ,  of  7?a.yot.  a  Goat,  ana 
Hart  Gr.]  a  Goat- Hart  or  great  Deer  ;  a  certain 
BeT  found  in ’the  Forcfts  of  Bohemia,  and  ellewhere  that 
to  a  Ctt  and  fltaggy  Hair  like  a  Goat,  but  o.herw.ie  l.ke 

*  TnactcAn  [tragim,  L.  gVtT’  F'  G'  ‘i 

retaining  to  Tragedy,  mourntul,  difaftcrous,  fatal. 

P  Tuau!  L-  F-1 

a  Plav  in  part  Tragedy,  and  in  part  Comedy. 

TRAGi-Comical  [tragicus-comicus,  L.  tragique  com  ique,  .] 

tl  tbc  Herb 

WhiLA  Diuam5?Xa  certlhf Shr’ub,  *fembli>4  J^iper, 
rl  p  T  cives  of  which  in  Autumn  imell  like  a  Goat. 

T^ooka TOM  [with  the  Herb  W.ld  Campion, 

lW.  G,.]  the  H'*T^ieard 

Tracopo’gon  [,}«>.«>er.Gr.]  t  "  of  Buck.Whcat 
Trago'pyrum  [ T&ymveyv ,  Gr.J  a  kinao 

0rTRAO0RCHis  [with  Botanifii]  the  Herb  Ragwort,^.. 
Tragori'gamum  [t etVeiytVov,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Goats 

Origany. 

Eis  w“d-bind  °r  Hon'r 

fuckle,  T.  the  Protuberance  of  the 

bee.*  b  i.  fenetimes 

1“iTy,AJ«CT.-T,o«S  L.]  “  “rteh= 

or  Ware,  is  fuch  as  is  carried  over  Sea,  at  the  Peril 

Creditor. 


Traje'ctory  of  a  Planet,  ;&c.  [t\\  Afruj.]  .is  its  P..tK  or 
Orbit,  or  the  Line  which  it  deferibes  in  its  Motion. 

%  Trai'l  [prob.oF  tKglen,'  Du.)  to  draw  or  drag'aKng, 
to  h(mg  on  die  Ground. 

T  KAIL- Board  [in  a  Ship] [is  a  carved .Board  on  each  fide 
of  hj:r  Beak,  which  reaches  Irom  the  main  Stem  to,  the  Figure 
or  to  the  Bracket. 

To  Train  [ trainer ,  F.]  to  bring  up,  to  inltruft. 

A  Train,  a  long  Part  of  a  Garment  that,  drajjs  on  the 
Ground  ;  alfo  a  Company  of  Attendants  ol  a  great  Pcrfon  ; 
alfo  a  long  Row,  Order,  or  Line  ;  ajfo  a  Wheedle  or  I  rap. 

^Train  [of  Artillery]  the  great  Guns  and  warlike  Stores 
which  belong  to  an  Army  in  the  Field. 

A  Train  [in  Watch -mr£f\\}<i  Number  of  Beats  which  a 
Watch  makes  in  an  Hour. 

A  Train  [in  Falconry ]  the  1  ail  of  a  Hawk. 

A  Train  [of  Gunpowder]  a  Line  of  Powder,  fo  laid,  as  to 
conveig’n  the  Fire  to  a  greater  Quantity  without  hurting  the 
Pcrfon  who  fires  it. 

Trained  [ trajtte ,  F.]  brought  up,  inftrudfed.  _ 

Trained  -Bands,  the  Militia  or  armed  Soldiers  o.  a  Ci¬ 
ty,  County,  tfc.  that  are  or  ffiould  be  trained  up  in  the  Ex- 
crcife  of  Arms. 

Trainer.,  one  who  trains  up,  infhu£ts,  off c . 
Trai'nel-A^.  See  Trammel-Net. 

Training  a  Load  [in  the  Mines]  is  the  Searching  for 

and  Purfuing  a  Vein  of  Ore.  v  ... 

Tra'itor  [traditor,  L.  traitre,  F.  of  tradofL.to  deliver 
up]  a  Betrayer  of  his  Country,  or  one  falfe  to  his  Prince. 
TraiTorous  [tradi forks,  L.]  treacherous,  trealonable. 
Trai'torousness  [of  tr'aditorius,  L.  de  traitre,  r.J  irea- 

fonablenefs,  Perfidioufnefs.  .  ,  r  ,  , ,  f 

Trai'torous  Pofition,  a  Tenet  which  .ome  held  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  Arms  by  the  King’s  Authority,  even  againft  his  own 
Per  Ion  and  thofe  commiffioned  by  him  which  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Parliament  in  the  14th  ot  Charles  11. 

Tralati'tious  [ tralttitius ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
Tranflation  ;  alfo  metaphorical ;  alfo  of  no  Value  or  Account. 
TRA'MbLiNG  ofTin.Ore\ with  Tin-Workers]  ,s  the  Stirring 

and  Wafting  away  the  Filth  with  a  Shovel  in  a  Maine  ot 

BTralu'cent  [tralucens,  L.]  ftining  through,  tranfparent 
Hpvire  in  a  Chimney  for  hanging  over  the 


1R  ALU  CENT  uiui’Orny  J .  i  • 

Trammel,  a  Device  in  a  Chimney  for  hanging  over  the 

FTra'm,mEl  [tramail,  F.]  a  Machine  to  teach  an  Horfe  to 
amble  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Net  for  Fowling,  or  Ftftmg 

Trammeled  [with  Horfmen]  a  Horle  is  laid  to  be_io, 
that  has  Blazes  or  white  Marks  upon  the  Fore  and  Hind  Foot 

on  one  Side,  belore  and  behind.  .  r . ,  r  u>,ro 

Crols-T  ram  m  e  l  e  d  [with  Horfe  men]  is  faid  of  a  H 
that  has  white  Marks  in  two  of  his  Feet,  that  ftand  crofs- 
ways  like  St.  Andrew  s  Crofs,  as  in  the  tar  tore:foo,J 
nea^  Hind-foot,  or  in  the  near  Fore-foot  and  the  far  Hmd- 

10Tramonta'ne  [q.  trans  monies,  i.e.  b^onf  !jle 
tains]  a  Name  which  the  Italians  put  the  North-Wind,  be- 

caufe  it  comes  from  beyond  the  Mo untams. 

‘{o  Tra'mfle  [prob.  of  ttampeln,  Du.]  to  P 

"  Tr V MrirN a  Treading  upon  with  the  Feet. 

Trana'tion,  a  Swimming  or  Flying  over,  a  Croffing  a- 

or  tranfportatio  animi,  a  Departure  j 

or  Tnnfpor.  of  Min  ^  ^  ,  Mrm 

mm  ed  :  He  bears  per  pale,  Argent,  and  Azm  ,  , 

ISfflt-3'  Bend  counter  chang'd.  .  f  F  r  an(1 

Tranole  [in  Mir, i  is .!,«  Dnnmm.v  of  »  Tofe,  »d 
.  h- c  the  Emffi  Heralds  commonly  call  ‘  L  ] 

To  Tranquillize  [tranquihjer,  r.  qu 

[of  (,»(*,  L 
TdArtQul'nbOUSSESS  5  Quietnefs .  k'"llni 

T,««saVt  M  m,nap’ 

P1"T;S“cifo“Conc  that  negotiates  0,  manages  an  Af- 

fair,  L.  ,  .  Difoatch  of  Bufinefs  ; 

Transaction,  a  Negotiation,  a  Diipatcn 

alfo  a  Paffage  or  Matter  in  Hand,  T^aN. 


w 


to 

and  nefs] 
Stillnefs ,  Calm- 
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Transalpine  [tranjalpin,  F.  of  tranfalpinus,  of  tram,  be¬ 
yond,  and  Alpes,  certain  Mountains  in  Italy']  beyond  the 
Alps.  T 

To  T ransce'nd  [of  tranfcendere ,  L.J  to  furpafs,  to  go  be¬ 
yond. 

Transcendence  [ tranfiendentia ,  L.]  Surpaflingnefs,  Ex¬ 
cellence. 

Transce'ndent  [ tranfcendens ,  L.J  going  beyond,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  excellent. 

Transce  ndentness,  Tranfcendingnefs,  Surpaflingnefs. 
Transcendental  [of  tranficendant,  F.J  exceeding,  go¬ 
ing  beyond,  furpafling. 

Fransce'ndental  Curves  [in  the  higher  Geometry]  arc 
fuchas  cannot  be  defined  by  Algebraical  Equations,  or  which, 
vvhen  exprefled  by  Equations,  one  of  their  Terms  is  a  va¬ 
riable  or  flowing  Quantity. 

Transcendental  [in  Phyficks]  fomething  raifed  or  ele¬ 
vated  above  other  Things,  or  which  pafles  and  tranfcends 
the  Reafons  and  Circumllances  of  other  inferior  Beings,  fo 
as  not  to  be  intimately  and  eflentially  included  under  them. 

Transcendental  Quantities  [with  Schoolmen]  are  par¬ 
ticularly  apply’d  to  the  Continuation  of  the  Exiftence,  Du¬ 
ration,  or  Time  of  a  Being. 

Transcendental  Quantities  [with  Geometricians]  are 
undeterminate  Quantities,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  exprefled  or 
affixed  to  any  conftant  Equation. 

TranscendeNtals,  the  moll:  univerfal  Conceptions  of 
Things. 

Tr ansco'lated  [tranfcolatus ,  L.]  {trained  through. 

To  Transcribe  [tranfcribere,  L.]  to  write  out  or  copy 
from  another. 

Transcriber  [tranfcriptor ,  L.J  a  Writer  out  or  Co¬ 
pier. 

Tra'nscript  \_tranfcriptum,  L.j  that  which  is  written  from 
an  Original  or  a  Copy. 

Tr  anscri'ptio  recognitionis,  &c.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  to  cer¬ 
tify  a  Recognizance  into  Chancery,  L. 

Transcript  10  pedis  finis,  &c.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  the 
certifying  the  Foot  of  a  Fine,  levied  before  the  Juftices  in 
Eyre,  &c.  into  Chancery,  L. 

Transcription,  the  Aft  of  tranfcribing  or  copying,  L. 
Tr anscu'rrence  ?  [of  tranfcurrere,  L.]  a  Running 
Transcu'rsion  $  from  one  Place  to  another. 
Tra'nseat  [ School-Term 1  i.e.  let  it  pafs,  ufed  when 
they  fuppofe  a  Propofition  to  be  true  without  granting  it. 

Frans  el  eme  ntaT  ion  [with  Schoolmen]  a  Change  of  the 
Elements  or  Principles  of  one  Body  into  another. 

Tra'nseer  [among  Dealers  in  Stocks]  a  Conveyance  or 
Making  over  of  Stock  from  the  Seller  to  the  Buyer. 

To  Transfe'r  [of  transferre,  L.]  to  pafs,  make  over,  or 
convey  from  one  to  another. 

.  Transfiguration,  a  Change  of  one  Figure  or  Shape 
into  another,  F.  of  L.  r 

.  Transfigured  [ transjig, trains ,  L.  transfigure,  F.]  hav¬ 
ing  the  Form,  Figure,  or  Shape  changed. 

To  Transfo'rate  [transfer atum,  L.]  to  make  a  Hole 
through. 

To  Transform  [transformare ,  L.  transformer,  F.]  to 
change  from  one  Form  or  Shape  into  another. 

Transformation,  a  Changing  out  of  one  Form  into 
another,  F.  of  L. 

Transformation  <j/  an  Equation  [with  Algebraifts]  is 
the  Changing  any  Equation  into  another  that  is  more  ealy. 

T  ransfu  lgid  [transfulgidus,  L.]  Aiming  through. 

To  Transfuse  [transfufum,  L.]  to  pour  out  of  one  Veflel 
into  another. 

T ransfu'sion,  a  Pouring  out,  F.  of  L. 

To  Transgre'ss  [tranfigrefifum,  L.]  to  trefpafs  againft  or 
violate  a  Law  or  Order. 

Transgression,  the  Going  beyond  the  Bounds  of,  the 
Violation  or  Breaking  of  a  Law,  F.  of  L. 

Tr a'nscressione,  a  Writ  commonly  call’d  a  Writ  or 
Adion  of  Trelpafs. 

Transient  [of  tranfiens,  L.]  after  a  tranfient  Manner, 
quickly  palling. 

Tra'nsientness  [of  tranfiens,  L.  and  nefs]  a  tranfient  or 
fleeting  Nature  or  Quality,  Shortnefs  of  Continuance. 

Transire,  to  go  or  pafs  over,  a  Word  ufed  in  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  for  a  Warrant  or  Let-pafs. 

Tra'nsit  [tranfitus,  L.  a  Paflage]  a  Pafs  or  Liberty  of 
palling.  1 

.  Transit  [with  Afironomers]  is  the  Paling  of  any  Planet 
jult  by  or  under  any  fixed  Star,  or  the  Moon’s  Palling  by 
or  Covering  any  other  Planet. 

Transits  [in  Afirology]  are  certain  Familiarities  gained  by 


the  Mofioris  of  the  Stars  through  the  Radical  Figure  of  a 
Perfon’s  Nativity. 

Transition,  a  Paffing  from  one  thing  to  another  or 
from  one  Subjed  or  Point  of  Difcourfe  to  another. 

Transition  [with  Muficians]  is  when  a  greater  Note  is 
broken  into  a  lefler,  to  make  fmooth  the  Roughnefsof  a  Leap 
by  a  gradual  Paflage  to  the  Note  next  following. 

Transition  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure,  the  fame  as 
Metabafis,  that  confifts  in  the  Paffing  from  one  Subjed  to  an¬ 
other.  J 

Tra'nsitive  [tranfitivus,  L.]  an  Epithet  given  by  Gram¬ 
marians  to  fuch  Verbs,  as  fignify  an  Ad  ion  which  paffes 
from  the  Doer  to  or  upon  the  Sufferer  or  the  Subjed  that 
receives  it.  J 

Transitively  [tranfitive,  L.]  after  a  tranfitive  or  tran¬ 
fient  Manner. 

Tra'nsiti veness  [of  tranfitivus,  L.  and  nefs]  Tran- 
fientnefs  or  a  tranfitive  Nature. 

TraNsi Tory  [tranfitorius,  L.]  paffing  away. 
Tra'nsitoriness  [of  tranfitorius,  L.  and  nefs]  Fleeting- 
nels,  a  tranfitory  or  quickly  palling  Nature  or  Quality. 

To  Translate  [tranfiatum,  L.]  to  turn  out  ofone  Lan¬ 
guage  into  another,  to  remove  from  one  Place  to  another 
Translation  [in  the  Senfe  of  the  Law]  the  Removal  of 

3  u-n  °P  j°m  °nC  Dl?cefs  t0  another,  and  accordingly  fuch 
a  Jsiihop  does  not  write  Anno  Confiecrationis,  but  Anno  Tranf- 
latioms  nofir  a.  J 

plTf  ANrSjA  TI0N  °f  LiSht  ™d  Nature  [with  Afirologers]  x 
Phrafe  ufed  when  a  light  Planet  feparates  from  one  that  is 
more  weighty,  and  perfedly  joins  another  that  is  more 
U  £J  5  as  fuppofe  Saturn  to  be  in  twenty  Degrees  of  Aries 
and  Mars  in  fifteen  Degrees  of  Aries,  and  Mercury  in  fixteen 
Degrees  of  the  fame  Sign;  here  Mercury,  being  a  light  Planet 
feparates  from  Mars,  and  tranflates  his  Virtue  to  Saturn. 

Tran^la  tor,  one  that  turns  out  of  one  Language  in¬ 
to  another,  or  removes  out  of  one  Place  into  another;  alio 
a  new  Vamper  of  old  Shoes,  &c. 

Translu'cid  [tranfiucidus,  L.J  Aiming  through. 
Translu'cidness  [of  tranfiucidus,  L.J  the  Quality  of 
mining  through  or  permitting  Light  to  Ihine  through. 

Fransmari'ne  [tranfmarinus,  L.J  foreign,  of,  or  from  the 
Parts  beyond  Sea. 

through”8”^**1"6  ^tranfrneabllis->  L]  that  may  be  paired 

Transmeat ed  [tranfmeatus,  L.J  paired  through. 
Fransmigra'tion,  a  Removing  an  Habitation  from  one 
Place  to  another,  L. 

Transmigration  [of  Souls]  the  Paffing  of  Souls  de- 
parted  our  of  one  Body  into  another. 

Tra  emigrated  [tr  anfmigr  atus,L.]  having  remov’d  one’s 
Habitation  from  one  Place  to  another. 

Transmission,  a  Sending  forward  or  Delivering  over,  a 
Conveying,  L. 

Transmission  [in  Opticks,  See. ]  is  the  Ad  of  a  tranfpa- 
rent  Body,  paffing  the  Rays  of  Light  thro’  its  Subftance  or 
luffering  them  to  pafs. 

Transmi  ssible,  that  is  capable  of  being  conveyed. 

To  Transmit  [tranjmittere,  L.  tranfmettre,  F.]  to  convey 
lend,  deliver,  or  make  over  to  another. 

To  1  ran  smo'graphy,  to  transform  or  metamorphofe. 

1  ransmontane  [tranfmontanus,  L.J  dwelling  or  grow¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Mountains. 

Fransmotio  [with  Rhetoricians]  a  Figure,  whereby  the 
Orator  removes  the  Imputation  of  any  Thing  from  himfelf. 
This  Figure  is  alfo  call’d  Tranfitus  and  Vaiiatio,  L.  Meta¬ 
bafis  and  Metafiafis,  Gr. 

Transmu'table  [of  trans  and  mutabilis,  L.J  capable  of 
being  changed.  ■ 

TransmuTableness  [of  trans  and  mutabilis,  L.J  Capa- 
blends  of  being  changed.  J  F 

Fransmuta'tion,  the  Ad  of  tranfmitting  or  changing. 
TransmutaTion  of  Metals  [with  Alchymifts]  or  the 
Grand  Operation  (as  they  call  it)  is  the  Finding  the  Philofo- 

pj.ier,.s  ,S,t0n?'  Thls  tcl1  Us) is  a  curious  univerfal  Seed 
of  all  Metals,  and  is  endued  with  that  admirable  Quality, 
that  if  any  Metal  be  melted  in  a  Crucible,  and  a  little  of 
this  Stone  or  Powder  of  Projettion  (as  they  term  it)  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  melted  Metal,  it  will  immediately  turn  it  into  Gold  or 
Silver,  actording  as  it  is  uled. 

TransmutaTion  [with  Geometricians]  the  Redudion 
or  Change  of  one  Figure  or  Body  into  another  of  the  fame 
Area  or  Solidity,  but  of  a  different  Form,  as  of  a  Triangle 
into  a  Square,  tyc. 

TransmutaTion  [with  Chymfis]  the  Changing  the 
Subftance,  Quality,  or  Colour  of  mixed  Bodies  ;  and  there 
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are  feveral  Degrees  or  Kinds  of  Tranfmutation,  viz.  Cal¬ 
cination,  Sublimation,  Solution,  Putrefaction,  Diftillation,  Co¬ 
agulation,  and  TinClure. 

Transmutation  [in  the  higher  Geometry]  is  the  Con¬ 
verting  a  Figure  into  another  of  the  fame  Kind  and  Order, 
the  refpedlive  Parts  of  which  rife  to  the  fame  Dimenfions  of 
an  Equation,  admit  the  fame  Tangents,  &c. 

To  Transmu'te  [tranfmutare,  L.]  to  change  one  Mat¬ 
ter  or  Subilance  into  another. 

Tra'nsom  [prob.  0f  tranfenna,  L.]  an  over-thwart  Beam, 
Brow-poll,  or  Window. 

Transom  [with  Mathematician j]  the  Vane  of  an  Inftru- 
ment  called  a  Crofs-Staff,  a  wooden  Member  to  be  fixed  a- 
crofs  it,  with  a  fquare  Socket  upon  which  it  Hides. 

Transom  [in  a  Ship]  aPiece  of  Timber  lying  athwart 
the  Stern,  between  the  two  Falhion-Pieces,  diredlly  under 
the  Gun-Room- Port. 

Transparency  [of  tranfparens,  L.]  the  being  to  be 
feen  through  ;  an  Affording  a  thorough  PafTage  to  the  Rays 
of  Light ;  alfo  the  being  very  clear  and  bright,  F. 

Transparency  [in  Heraldry']  the  fame  as  Adumbra¬ 
tion. 

Transpa'rent  [ tranfparens ,  L.]  capable  or  that  may 
be  feen  through. 

TranspRrent  Bodies  [with  Philofophers]  or  Diapha¬ 
nous  Bodies,  are  fuch  whofe  Pores  are  all  right,  and  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  Plane  of  their  Surface,  fo  as  to  let  the 
Rays  of  Light  pafs  freely  through  them,  without  being  re- 
fradled  ;  whereas  the  Pores  of  Opacous  Bodies  are  in  a  crooked 
oblique  Pofition,  by  which  Means  the  Beams  of  Light  can¬ 
not  pals  freely  through  them,  but  are  varioufly  refradled  and 
loft. 

Transparently  [of  tranfparens,  L.]  in  a  Manner  tranf- 
parent  or  that  may  be  feen  through. 

TranspaRentness  [of  tranfparens,  L.  and  nefs]  a  tranf- 
parent  Nature  or  Quality,  i.  e.  that  may  be  feen  through. 

To  Transpe'ciate  [of  trans  and  Jpecies,  L.]  to  change 
from  one  Species  to  another. 

TranspieRced  \tranfperce,  F..]  bored  through. 

To  TranspiRe  [of  trans  through  and  fpirare,  L.]  to 
breathe  through,  to  exhale.  j  " 

Transpiration,  the  infenfible  PafTage  .of  excremendti- 
ous  Matter  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  ;  alio  fome  Au¬ 
thors  ufe  it  for  the  Entrance  of  the  Air,  Vapours,  -&c. 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  into  the  Body. 

TranspiRing  [of  trans  and  fpirans,  L.] 
through,  exhaling  in  Vapours ;  alfo  Tranfpiration. 

To  Transplant  [of  tranfplantare,  L.  ]  toi  take  up 
from  one  Place  and  to  plant  in  another  ;  alfo  to  remove  (as  a 
Colony)  from  one  Place  to  another. 

Transplanta'tion,  the  Removing  of  Plants,  Tees,  or 
People,  from  one  Place  to  another.  _  .  u 

Transplanta'tion  [in  natural  Magic/;]  is  the  Method 
of  curing  Difeafes  by  transferring  them  from  one  Subjeft  to 

another.  . 

Transplanta'tion  by  a  Magnet  [in  Nat.  Mag. J  is 
by  mixing  the  Excrement  of  a  Patient  up  with  Earth,  to 
tranfplantlhe  Difeafe  into  a  Vegetable,  which  fhall  arife  from 
a  Seed  fown  in  the  fame  Compoft,  or  by  inclofing  the  Parings 
of  the  Nails  of  a  gouty  Perlon  in  an  Augre-hole  made  in 

an  Oak,  &c.  .  , 

Transplantation  by  Approximation  [in  Nat.  Mag. J 
which  is  more  properly  called  Approximation,  as  when  a 
Whitlow  is  upon  a  Finger,  and  is  cured  by  rubbing  a  Cat  s 
Ear,  which  isfuppofed  to  receive  the  Pain.  .. 

A  Tra'nsport,  an  Extafy,  a  Rapture,  a  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Pailions  of  the  Mind,  a  iudden  Sally'. 

A  Transport  Ship,  a  Sea-Veffel  for  the  Conveyance  of 
Soldiers,  Provifions,  warlike  Stores,  &c. 

Transportation,  the  Carriage  from  one  I  lace  to  ano- 

Transpo'rted  [of  tranfpoftatus,  L.  tranfport'e,  F-]  con¬ 
veyed  or  carried  over  to  another  Place  ;  alfo  put  belides  one  s 

felf. 

TranspoRtable  [of  tranfportabilis,  L.  and  nefs]  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  tranfported.  ,  r  , 

Transporter  [ tranfportator ,  L  ]  he  who  transports,. 

To  Transpose  [ tranfpofitum ,  L.]  to  put  out  of  lus  pio- 
per  Place,  to  change,  as  to  Order.  ,  • 

Transposition  of  Equations  [with  Algebrfiifisf  is 
the  Putting  over  any  Quantity  to  the  other  Side  ot  the  ^gn 
of  Equality,  with  a  contrary  Sign  to  what  it  had  befor  , 
Thus :  fuppofe  a—  20=60,  then  =to  t-f-A o. 

Transposition,  a  Tranfpofmg  or  Changing  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Things,  f.  of  L. 


breathing 


Tr  anspo'sitio  [in  Mu.  Books]  a  Tranfpofition  or  the 
the  Writing  a  Song  or  Tune  in  any  Key  or  Cliff,  different 
from  the  Key  or  Cliff  in  which  it  was  firll  compofed. 

To  l  r ansv a'sate  [tranvajare,  L.]  to  pour  out  of  one 
Veffei  into  another. 

Transubsta'nti ated  [of  trans  and  fubflar.tia,  L.  or 
q.  tranfire  in  fubfiantiam]  changed  or  paffed  into  another 
Subilance.  .. 

Transubst anti  a'tion  [in  Theolog.]  the  Converfion  or 
Change  of  the  Subilance  of  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine 
(according  to  the  Notions  of  th z  Roman-Catholichs)  into  the 
real  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrill. 

Transubstantia'tor,  one  who  tranllubftantiates  or 
holds  the  Dodlrine  of  Tranfubllantiation.  ' 

To  Transude  [of  trans  and. Jiidare,  L.]  to  fweat  through. 
Transversa'lis  abdominis  [with  An  at,]  a  Mufcle  lying 
under  the  Obliqui,  arifing  from  the  Cartilago  Xiphoides,  from 
the  Extremities  of  the  falieRibs,  and  from  the  tranfverfe  Apo- 
phyfes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  and  fixed  to  the  Side  of 
the  Spine  of  the  Ilium,  and  inferted  into  the  Os  Pubis,  and 
Linen  Alba,  L. 

Transversals  colli  (with  Anat]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Neck, 
arifing  from  all  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins,  Back,  and  Neck,  the  two  firll  being  excepted,  and 
is  inferted  by  fo  many  diltindt  Tendons  into  all  their  fuperior 
Spines ;  this  moves  the  whole  Spine  obliquely  backwards,  L. 

Transversals  dorfi  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  that  feems 
to  arife  flefhy  from  all  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra 
of  the  Thorax,  and  marching  obliquely  upwards  is  inferted 
into  the  fuperior  Spines  of  the  faid  Vertebra.  Thefe,  with 
the  Shiadratus  lumborum  Sacer  and  Tranfverfalis  colli,  adl- 
ing,  move  the  whole  Spine  or  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  Back, 
and  Loins,  obliquely  backward,  as  when  we  endeavour  to 
look  very  much  behind  us.  If  they  all  adl  together  on  each 
Side,  they  allill  in  eredling  the  Trunk  of  the  Body. 

Transversals  lumborum  [with  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  that 
lies  under  the  tendinous  Part  of  the  Longijfmus  dorfi:  Itarifes 
fielhy,  not  only  from  the  Os  Jacrum,  but  alfo  from  the 
tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  their  fuperior  Spines,  L. 

Transversals^^//.!, &V.  [with  Anat.]  aMufcle  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Bone  of  the  Methtarfus,  which  fultains  the 
Toe  next  the  Little-Toe,  and  palling  a-crofs  the  other  Bones 
is  inferted  into  the  Os  Sefamoides  of  the  Great- Toe;  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  it  is  to  bring  all  the  Toes  clofe  together,  L. 

■  Transversa'les  penis  [in  Anat.]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles 
arifing  from  the  Ifchium,  jult  by  the  EreCtores,  and  running 
obliquely  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra ; 
thefe  alhft  in  the  Eredtion  of  the  Penis,  L. 

Transversals  J'utura  [in  Anat.]  a  Suture  of  the  Crani¬ 
um,  lo  called  on  account  of  its  croliing  and  traverfing  the 
Face  from  one  Side  to  the  other. 

Transve'rse  Mufcles  [in  Anat.]  certain  Mufcles  which 
arife  from  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins,  &c.  as  thofe  before- mentioned,  called  Tranfverfalis, 

&c.  L. 

Transver'se  \jranfvtrfus,  L.  qui  traverfe,  F]  over¬ 
thwart,  a-crofs,  crofs-yvile. 

Transverse  Axis  [in  Conick  Sections]  is  a  third  Propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Line  called  Abfcijfa,  and  any  Ordinate  of  a 
Parabola . 

Transverse  Diameters  [in  Geometry]  are  Lines  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  Ellipfis  and  Parabola. 

Transu'mttio  [with  Schoolmen]  a  Syllogifm  by  Concef- 
fion  or  Agreement,  uled  where  a  Queflion  propofed  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  another  with  this  Condition,  that  the  Proof  ot 
this  latter  Hull  be  admitted  tor  a  Proof  of  the  former,  L. 
Transvol a'tion,  a  Flying  beyond,  L. 

Tran su'mpt ion,  a  Taking  from  one. to  another. 
Transu'mft i  ve  fjranjumptivus,  L.]  taking  from  one  to 
another. 

Tranters,  a  Sort  of  Filhermen.  See  Repiers. 
Trantery,  the  Money  that  arifes  irom  Fines  impofed 

upon  Ale-houfe-keepers,  .  . 

Trap  [‘ujieppe,  Sax.  trappe,  F  ]  a  Machine  or  Device 
to  take  Fowls,  Wild-Bealls,  Vcrmine,  ds’r.  in. 

To  Trap  [tjicppan,  Sax.  at  trapper,  F.]  to  catch  in  a 
Trap,  to  enfn-re. 

Tv  Trape  [prob.  of  traben,  Du.]  to  go  jdly  up  and 


down.. 

Trapes 


[prob.  of  jOrshbcn,  Du.]  a  Slattern. 
Trapezoid  [with  Geometricians]  an  irregular 
Figure  that  has  all  its  lour  Sides  «nd  Angles  un¬ 
equal,  and  no  Sides  parallel^ 

Trapeziums  [rpaTri^oy,  Gr.J  a  quadrila- 
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teral  or  fquare  Figure,  whofe  four  Sides  and  Angles  are  not 
equal,  but  two  of  its  Sides  are  parallel. 

Trape'zius  [with  Mat-}  a  Mufcle  of  the  Shoulder- 
Blade,  fo  called  of  its  Shape,  and  ferving  to  move  it  upwards, 
backwards,  and  downwards. 

Trapezoi'd  [of  Ttttnrt^tDV,  and  iitf'eS  Shape,  Gr.]  a  Geo¬ 
metrical  Figure,  being  quadrilateral,  contained  under  four 
unequal  Right  Lines. 

Trash  [prob.  of  fcrcrfc,  Tent-  Dung  or  trufeil,  Teut. 
Dregs]  bad,  forry  Fruits ;  alfo  any  bad  Commodity. 

Trara'do  \_travade,  F.]  a  Kind  of  Whirl-wind,  or  a 
very  fudden  and  moil  tempeftuous  Storm  at  Sea,  fuch  as 
frequently  happens  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  Portugal, 
&c. 

Trava'lly  ?  [of  reveller,  F.  to  awake]  a  Beat  of  Drum 

TRAVE'LLY^in  the  Morning  that  fummons  the  Sol¬ 
diers  from  their  Beds. 

To  Tra'vas,  to  traverfe  a  Piece  of  Ordnance. 

Trave  7  [with  Farriers ]  a  Plate  inclofed  for  Ihoeing 

T  r  a 'vise  3  an  unruly  Horfe. 

Tra'vee  [in  Architecture}  a  Bay  of  Joills,  the  Space  be¬ 
tween  two  Beams,  F. 

To  Tra'vel  [ travailler ,  F.]  to  journey;  alfo  to  be  in 
Pain  in  Child-birth. 

Tra'vel  [of  travaille,  F.]  Taking  a  Journey  ;  alfo  La¬ 
bouring,  Taking  Pains ;  alfo  being  in  Pain  in  Child-birth. 

Tra'veller  \_qui  travaille  F.]  one  that  journies,  a 
Way-faring  Perfon. 

Traveller's-^^,  an  Herb. 

Tra'verse  [ tranfverfus ,  L.  traverfe,  F.] a-crofs,  a-thwart. 

To  Traverse  [in  Joinery}  a  Term  uied  for  plaining  a 
Board,  or  the  like,  crofs  the  Grain. 

To  Traverse  \traverfer,  F.  tranfvcrfitn  ire,  &c.  I..] 
to  go  crofs  or  through  a  Country,  &c. 

Tra'verse  [in  Navigation}  is  the  Variation  or  Alteration 
of  the  Ship’s  Courfe,  upon  the  Shifting  of  the  Winds,  ftjV. 

Tra'verse  [in  Horfemanfhip}  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  traverfe, 
when  he  cuts  his  Tread  crols-wife,  throwing  his  Croupe  to 
one  Side,  and  his  Head  to  another. 

To  Traverse  \tranfverfim  ire,  &c.  L.  traverfer,  F.] 
to  go  crofs  or  a-thwart. 

Traverse  [in  Heraldry}  is  a  Partition  of  an 
Efcutcheon  in  the  Figure  annexed,  called  Parted 
par  pale  Traverfe. 

To  Traverse  [with  Gunners}  is  to>  turn  or 
point  a  Piece  of  Ordnance  which  way  one  pleafes  upon  the 
Platform. 

To  Traverse  [in  Law}  figniiies  to  oppofe,  over¬ 
throw,  or  quafh  ;  to  deny  any  Part  of  the  Matter  one  is 
charged  with  ;  to  put  the  Proof  of  it  upon  the  Plaintiff. 

To  Tra'verse  an  Indielment,  is  to  take  Iffue  upon  the 
chief  Matter,  and  to  contradict  or  deny  fome  Point  of  it. 

To  Tr  averse  art  Office  [in  Law}  is  to  prove  that  an  Jn- 
quifition  made  of  Lands,  itfc.  by  the  Efcheator  is  de¬ 
fective  and  unduly  made. 

To  Traverse  one's  Ground  [in  Military  Exercift}  to  go 
this  way  and  that  way. 

A  Traverse  [in  Carpentry}  aPiece  of  Wood  or  Iron 
placed  tranfverfly,  to  flrengthen  and  fortify  another. 

Traverse -Table  [in  Navigation }  a  Paper  on  which  the 
Traverfes  or  various  Courfes  of  the  Ship  are  fet  dow-fr,  with* 
tire  Points  of  the  Compafs,  Diftances,  Alterations  of  the 
Wind,  &c.  fo  as  to  pals  a  Judgment  on  the  Way  fhe 
makes. 

Traversed  Horfe,  a  Horfe  who  has  two  white  Feet  on 
ifher  Side. 

Tra'verses  in  Turnings  and  Windings,  crofs  Accidents, 
Crofles,  Troubles. 

Tra'verses  [in  Fortification}  are  Lines  which  return 
back  from  the  Ends  of  the  Trenches,  and  run  aimoit  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  Place  attacked,  called  alfo  Coudee's. 

Traverse  in  a  wet  Fofs  [in  Fortification}  is  made  by 
throwing  into  the  Fofs,  over-againft  the  Place  where  the 
Miner  is  to  be  put,  to  the  Foot  of  the  Wall,  abundance  of 
Sauciffons,  Joifts,  and  other  Pieces  of  Wood,  with  Faf- 
cines,  Stones,  Earth,  and  all  other  Things  that  can  help  to 
fill  up  the  Fofs,  and  be  capable  of  carrying  a  Gallery  for  fuch 
as  ufe  it. 

Traverse  [in  Fortification}  a  Name  given  to  a  Wall  of 
Earth  or  Stone,  crofs  a  Work  which  is  commanded,  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Men;  as  at  Coehorn'ss  Work  at  Namure,  which  lies 
on  the  Side  of  a  high  Ground,  and  is  open  to  the  other 
Side  of  the  Savibre,  there  are  two  high  Traverfes  crofs 
the  Work,  one  behind  another. 

TRA'ykR9iNG  a  Piece  [in  Sea-Language}  is  the  Removing 
and  Layipg  a  Piece  of  Ordnance  or  great  Gun,  in  order  to 
bring  it  tb  bear  or  lie  level  with  the  Mark. 


Traves  [of  travas.  Span.]  Shackles  with  which  Horfes 
are  tied  to  teach  them  to  amble  or  pace. 

Tra'vested  [ traveflie ,  F.  difguifed,  q.  tranfveflitus,  L.J 
the  Disfiguring  of  an  Author  or  the  Tranflating  into  a  Style 
different  from  his  own. 

Tra'vesty  [of  traveflie,  F.]  a  Poem,  fuch  as  Virgil's, 
f S'c.  turned  into  Burlefque  Verie. 

Tk  a'vice,  a  fmall  Inclofure,  or  oblong  Quadrangle,  con¬ 
fining  of  four  Pillars  or  Ports,  kept  together  by  crofs  Poles, 
for  keeping  in  and  holding  unruly  Horfes  in  the  Time  of 
Shoeing,  or  any  other  Operation. 

Trauli'smus  [of  T£y.ukt£w,  Gr.]  a  ftammering  Repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  Syllable,  or  Letter  of  a  Word,  as  Tu,  tu ,  tu,. 
tutor,  for  Tutor. 

Traulo'tes  [r^u/Aof,  Gr.]  a  Stammering  in  Speech, 
when  a  Perfon  cannot  pronounce  fome  Letters,  efpecially  L. 
and  R. 

Trauma  [r£$tvua.  Gr.]  a  Wound. 

Trauma'tica  of  ’T^a.vfJULfi^co,  Gr.]  De- 

coftions  and  Potions  proper  for  fetching  the  ferous  and  fharp 
Humours  out  of  the  Body,  and  by  that  Means  to  thin  the 
Blood,  fo  that  it  maybe  the  more  eafily  brought  to  the  wound¬ 
ed,  broken,  or  bruifed  Parts ;  alfo  Herbs  or  Drugs  proper  for 
the  curing  of  Wounds,  called  Vulneraries. 

Tra  wTer-Mp/*,  a  Sort  of  Filhermen  who  praftifed  un¬ 
lawful  Methods  of  deftroying  theFifh  in  the  River  of  Thames . 

^Tray  [prob.  of  traytr,  F.  a  Milk-Pail,  or  trahere,  to 
draw,  according  to  Skinner  ;  but  Minjhew  of  Oraegljen,  Du. 
to  carry]  a  Sort  of  Veffel  or  Trough  hollowed  out  of  a  Piece 
of  Wood,  ufed  by  Butchers,  &c. 

rL RAYL-BuJlon  7  [prob.  fo  called  of  trailler,  to  draw,  and 

Try  a  l- Baffin  $  Baflon,  a  Staff,  F.  becaufe  they  had  a 
Staff  delivered  to  them  as  a  Badge  of  their  Office]  as  Jurtices 
of  Trayl-Baffin  were  Judges  impowered  by  King  Edward  L 
to  make  Inquifition  thro’  the  Realm  upon  all  Officers ;  as 
Sheriffs,  Mayors,  Efcheators,  iAc.  touching  Extorfion,  Bri¬ 
bery,  and  Intrufion  into  others  Men’s  Lands  ;  as  alfo  upon 
Barretors,  Breakers  of  the  Peace,  and  other  Offenders; 

Trea'cherous  [prob.  of  tricher,  F.  to  cheat,  djV.J 
deceitful,  perfidious. 

Trea'cherous  ness  [of  tricherie,  F.  Cheating]  Perfidi- 
oufnefs,  Fraudulence. 

Trea'cle  [theriaca,  L.  thtriaqut,  F.  of  of 

StfiioE,  Gr.  a  Viper]  a  medicinal  Compofition ,  in  which, 
among  other  Ingredients,  there  is  a  pretty  Quantity  of  Vi- 
perVFlefh. 

To  Tread  [troebio,  Brit,  tt Wiet,  Dan.  tjjewn,  Saw.] 
to  fet  the  Foot  or  Feet  on,  to  ftep,  to  walk. 

Trea'der  [®f  tra£0,  Brit,  a  Foot]  are  one  that  treads  or 
tramples  on. 

Trea'dles  [of  Sheep}  their  Dung,  or  Ordure. 

Trea'dles  [of  a  Weaver's  Loom}  are  what  they  move  with 
their  Feet. 

Trea'son  [ trahifon ,  F.]  an  Aft  of  Infidelity  to  one’s  law¬ 
ful  Sovereign,  Diifloyalty,  Treachery,  perfidious  Dealing 
towards  him. 

High  Trea'son  ?  is  anOffencecommitted  againft  ths 

T  r  e  a  sox- Paramount  5  Security  of  the  King  or  Kingdom,, 
whether  by  Imagination,  Word,  or  Deed,  as  to  compafs  or 
imagine  the1  Death  of  the  King,  &c.  to  deflour  the  King’s 
Wife  or  eldeft  Daughter  unmarried  ;  to  levy  War  againrt  the 
King  in  his  Realm;  to  kill  his  Chancellor;  to  counterfeit  his 
Money,  &c. 

Petty  Treason,  is  the  Killing  or  Murder  of  a  Husband  by? 
a  Wife;  of  a  Mafter  by  a  Servant;  a  Bifhop,  &c.  byaPriefL 

Trea'scwable  [en  trahifon}  after  a  difloyal,  treacherous, 
perfidious  Manner  towards  the  Prince  or  State. 

Trea'sonabliness  [of  trahifon  and  nefs}  Difloyalty, 
Treacheroufnefs,  either  by  Imagination,  Word,  or  Deed  i 
as  Compaffing  or  Imagining  the  Death  of  the  King,  &c. 
Levying  War  againft  him.  Adhering  to  his  Enemies,  Coin¬ 
ing  felfe  Money,  Counterfeiting  the  King’s  Privy  Seal,  all 
which  are  High  Treafon. 

Trea'sure  [trefor,  F.  thefaurus,  L.  of  Meau&i,  Gr.J 
Store  of  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  or  Riches  hoarded  up  ;  alfo 
a  Thing  of  great  Price  and  Excellence. 

Tr e  asu r E-Trove  [in  Law}  Money  which  beingfaund  and 
not  owned  belongs  to  the  King,  but  by  the  Civil  Lazo  to 
the  Finder 

Trea'sured  [thefturifat.vs,  L.  thefaurise,  F.J  hid  up 
choicely,  as  a  Treafure,  or  in  a  Treafury. 

Treasurer  \thefaurarius,  L.  theforier,  F.J  an  Officer, 
who  has  the  Keeping  of  the  Treafure  of  a  Prince,  State,  or 
Corporation. 

Lord  High  Treasurer  [of  England}  is  the  third  great 
Officer  of  the  Crown;  he  receives  the  Office  by  the  Delivery 
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of  a  white  Staff ;  he  has  the  Charge  and  Management  of  all 
the  King’s  Money,  (Ac.  in  the  Exchequer;  alio  the  Cheek 
of  all  Officers  employ’d  in  -colkfting  Im polls.  Tributes,  or 
any  other  Revenues  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

Treasurer  {of  the  King's  Hou/hold]  an  Officer,  who  in 
the  Abfence  of  the  Lord  Steavard,  has  Power  with  the  Comp¬ 
troller  and  other  Officers  of  the  Green-Cloth,  (Ac.  to  hear 
and  determine  Felonies  and  other  Crimes  committed  within 
the  King’s  Palace. 

Treasurer  [of  the  Navy]  an  Officer  who  receives  Mo¬ 
ney  out  of  the  Exchequer,  by  a  Warrant  from  the  Lord  High 
Treafurer,  (Ac.  and  pays  all  the  Charges  of  the  Navy,  by  a 
Warrant  from  the  principal  Office  of  the  Navy. 

Treasurer  [of  Collegiate  Churches]  a  Dignitary  who  an- 
tiently  had  the  Charge  of  the  Vellmcnts,  Plate,  Jewels,  Rc- 
liques,  and  other  Treafure  belonging  to  i'ucli  Churches. 

Trea'sursrship,  the  Office  or  Dignity  of  a  Treafurer. 

Treasury  {thefaurarium,  L.  trefor,  F.]  the  Treafurer's 
Office,  or  Place  where  the  publick  Money  is  depoAted. 

Clerk  of  the  Treasury  [in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas] 
an  Offictr  who  has  the  Charge  of  Keeping  the  Records  of 
that  Coqrt,  and  makes  out  all  the  Copies  of  Records  in  the 
Treafury, 

Lords  of  the  Treasury,  certain  Perfons  of  Honour  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Commiffioners  to  execute  the  Office  of  Treafu¬ 
rer  of  England ,  when  it  is  not  committed  to  a  Angle  Perfon. 

Treat  [ traitement ]  a  Feall  or  Entertainment. 

To  Treat  [of  traiter,  F.  trattare,  L.]  to  give  a  Feall  or 
Entertainment. 

Treat  7  [prob.  of  traftus,  of  trabere,  L.]  fignifying 

Treate^  taken  Out,  or  withdrawn,  as  the  furor  was 
challenged,  becaufe  he  could  not  difpend  40/.  and  therefore 
he  was  Treate. 

Trea'table  [of  tr aft  able,  F.]  reasonable. 

Tre'atise  [trjiahtr,  Sax.  traMatus,  L.  traite,  of  trailer , 
F.J  a  Difgourfe  upon  fonre  particular  Subjeft. 

Tre'atment  ( traitement ,  F.J  Ufage. 

Tre'aty  [ traite ,  F.]  a  Treating  or  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  diftinft  Nations,  concerning  Peace, 
Commerce,  Navigation,  fj ic. 

Tre'bble  [ triplex ,  L.  triple,  F.]  the  higheft  or  lalt 
of  the  four  Parts  in  mufical  Proportion  ;  alfo  three-fold. 

Tre'buch  7  [ terbicbetum ,  Lat.  Barb.]  a  Ducking-Stool 
Tri'buchet5  or  Tumbrel. 

Trede'cile  [with  Afiron.]  an  Afpefl  when  two  Planets 
are  diilant  3  Deciles  or  1 80  Degrees  one  from  another,  in¬ 
vented  by  Kepler. 

Tre'ddles  [prob.  q.  d.  turdlesot  turd]  the  Ordure  of  Sheep. 

Treddles  [prob.  of  treading,  or  of  threads ]  Appurte¬ 
nances  belonging  to  a  Weaver’s  Loom. 

Tree  [trop,  Dan.  ‘cjteo,  ‘cjtyp,  Sax.]  by  Botanifls,  is 
defined  to  be  a  Plant  with  a  Angle,  woody,  perennial  Stalk  or 
Trunk, 

Trees,  are  diftinguifhed  into, 

1.  Bacciferous,  i.  e.  fuch  as  bear  Berries,  as  the  Juniper 
and  the  Yew-tree,  the  Strawberry-tree,  Mifletoe,  Water- 
Elder,  the  Dwarf,  a  large  Laurel,  'the  Viburnum  or  Way¬ 
faring-tree,  the  Dogberry- tree,  the  Sea-Blatkthorn,  the  Berry- 
bearing  Elder,  the  Privet  Barberry,  common  Elder,  the  Holly, 
the  Buckthorn,  the  Berry-bearing  Pleath,  the  Bramble,  and 
the  Spindle-tree  or  Prickwood,  (Ac. 

Such  as  have  their  Fruit  dry,  when  it  is  ripe  ;  as  the 
Bladdemut-tree,  the  Box,  and  the  common  Elm  and  Afh, 
the  Maple,  die  Gaule,  01  Sweet  Willow,  the  common 
Heath-Broom,  Dyer’s  Weed,  Furz  or  Gorze,  the  Lime- 

tree,  (Ac.  . 

2.  Coniferous ,  or  fuch  as  bear  a  jquamofe  or  fcafy  Fruit,  of 

a  Kind  of  conical  Figure,  and  of  a  woody  and  hard  Sab- 
flance,  in  which  are  many  Seeds.  Qt  this  Kind  are  the 
Scotch  Firs,  Male  and  Fenv.de,  the  Pine,  the  common  Alder- 
tree,  and  the  Birch-tree,  (Ac.  f  '  _  . 

3.  Lanigerous  ones,  or  fuch  as  bear,  •a  woolly,  downy  Sub- 
ftance,  as  the  Black,  White,  and  Troubling  Poplar,  Willows 
and  OAers  of  all  Kinds. 

Such  as  bear  their  Seeds  (having  an  imperffcft  Flower)  in 
leafy  Membrances  or  Calcs,  as  the  Horn-beam,  oT  Horn-beech. 

4.  Pomiferous  ones,  as  Apples,  Pears,  (Ac- 

3.  Nuciferous,  i .  e.  fuch  as  bear  Nuts,  as  the  Walnut  tree, 
the  HaAenut-trce,  the  Beech,  the  Chelnut,  and  the  common 

Oak.  ,  r  A 

6.  Pruniferotit  ones,  whofe  Fruit  is  pretty  large  and  loft, 
with  a  Stone  in  the  Middle,  as  the  Blackthorn  or  Sloe-tree, 
the  black  and  white  Bullace-tree,  (Ac.  the  Cherry-tree,  (Ac, 

Dwarf- Trees,  fuch  as  are  kept  low,  not  being  iuliered 
to  be  above  half  a  Foot  in  Stem. 

Wall- Trees,  are  fuch  whofe  Branches  are  fpre  d  on  each 
Side  and  nailed  againft  Walls. 


Trees  [m  a  Ship ]  are  Timbers  of  feveral  Sorts. 

Chefs- Trees,  are  the  Timbers  on  each  Side  of  the  Ship, 
fdt  tire  main  Tack  to  run  thro’  and  hale  it  down. 

Crofs-T rees,  are  Pieces  of  Timber  bolted  and  let  into 
one  another  a-crofs  at  the  Head  of  the  Mart,  the  Ufe  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  Top-mafis  up. 

Treffel- Trees,  arc  thofe  Timbers  of  the  Crofs-trees  that 
hand  along  Ships  or  Fore  and  Aft  at  the  Top  of  the  Mail. 

Waft* Trees,  are  thofe  Timbers  of  the  Ship  that  lie  in 
the  Watte. 


Treeks  of  a  Cart,  the  iron  Hoops  about  the  Naves. 
Tree'nels?  [in  a  Ship"]  long  wooden  Pins  with  which 

1  renels  5  the  P links  are  Fattened  into  the  Timbers. 

Treet  [ trlticum ,  L.]  Wheat. 

1  ree-foil  {trifolium,  L.  trejfe,  F.  of  7pi$vK\ov.  Gr.J 
the  Herb  Three-leav’d  Grafs. 

Treffle  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Trcffle,  is  a 
a  Crofs  whole  Arms  end  in  three  Semi-circles, 
each  reprefenting  the  Three-leav’d  Grafs  or  Tree- 
foil.  This  is  by  fome  call’d  St.  Lazarus' s  Crofs. 
See  the  Figure. 

Trefoils  [in  Heraldry]  call’d  in  French  Tref- 
fies,  are  frequently  borne  in  Coat-Armour,  and 
reprefent  Three-leav’d  Grafs,  and  are  accounted 
next  to  the  Flettr-de-Lis,  or  Lilies.  See  the  Figure. 
A  Trellis  [treillis,  F.]  a  Lattice  or  Grate; 
alfo  a  grated  wooden  Frame  for  Wall-trees  to  be  tied  to. 

To  Trellis  [treillifer,  F.]  to  furniffi  with  a  Trellis,  i  e. 
a  Sort  of  Lattice- Grate  or  wooden  Frame  for  fupporting 
Wall-trees. 

Trema'gium?  [  old  Rec.  ]  the  Seafon  for  fowifig 

Tremi'sium  3  Summer-Corn  or  Barley. 

To  Tre'mble  [ trembler ,  F.]  to  Aiake  or  quiver  for  Fear  or 
Cold. 

Tre'mbling  [tremens,  L.  tremblant,  F.]  fhaking  with 
Fear. 

Tre'mebund  {tremebundus,  L.]  fearful,  trembling  much. 

Tremella?  the  Hopper  of  a  Mill,  into  which  the  Corn 

Trementa^  is  put  to  fall  thence  into  the  Grinding- 
Stones. 

Treme'ndous  {tremendus,  L.J  that  is  much  to  be  feared, 
dreaded. 

Treme'ndous  ness  [of  tremendus,h.  and  nefs]  a  tremend¬ 
ous  Quality,  Worthinels  to  be  feared  or  dreaded. 

Tremor,  a  Trembling  or  Shaking,  as  in  an  Ague,  a  Dif- 
eafe  nearly  a-kin  to  a  ConyulAon,  being  partly  convulAve  and 
partly  natural. 

Tre'mulous  [ tremulus ,  L.]  quaking,  quavering. 

Tre'mulousness  [of  Ifemufus,  L.  and  nefs]  Trembling- 
nefs. 

Tren,  an  Inftrument  wherewith  they  ftrike  FiAi  at  Sea. 

^Trench  [ tranche ,  F.]  any  Ditch  or  Cut  made  in  the 
Earth,  to  drain  off  the  Water  in  a  Meadow,  Morafs,  (Ac. 

TV  Trench  [of  t rancher,  F.  to  cut]  to  dig  a  Trench,  to 
fence  or  inclofe  with  a  Trench. 

To  Trench  [the  PrJlaft] is  to  divide  the  Ballaft  into  feve¬ 
ral  Trenches  in  the  Hold  ot  a  Ship. 

Tre'nchant-SzcwV,  a  Sword  that  cuts  a  Gap  or  Wound. 

Trencfiea'tor  {old  iJrr.]  a  Carver. 

Tre’ncher  {tranchoir,  F.]  an  UtenAl  of  Wood  for  eat¬ 


ing  fyleat  on. 

T  r  e' n c h  e  r -Man ,  a  hearty  Eater. 

Tre'nchia  {old  Deeds]  a  Trench  or  Dike  newly  cut. 
Trenching  {t  ranch  ant,  F.  of  t  rancher,  F.  to  cut]  a  Dig¬ 
ring  of  Cutting  a  Ditch  or  Trench  in  the  Earth. 

Tre'nches  [in  the  MBit.  Art]  are  a  Way  hollowed  in 
the  Earth  in  the  Form  of  a  FoA,  having  a  Parapet  towards 
the  Place  beAeged,  Called  Lines  of  Approach  or  Lines  of 
Attack  ;  or  i  Work  raifed  with  Fafcines,  Gabions,  Wooll- 
packs,  Bavins,  (Ac.  which  can  cover  the  Men  ;  thefe  Lines 
or  Trenches  arc  cut  to  defend  and  cover  an  Army  in  the 

Field.  .  . 

To  open  the  Trenches,  is  to  begin  to  dig  or  work  upon 

the  Line  of  Approaches. 

To  carry  on  the  Trenciies,  is  to  advance  ihem  or  bring 
them  forwards  near  the  Place. 

To  Trench  about,  is  to  fence  with  Trenches. 
Tre'nchino-PA/^,  an  Inllrunicnt  for  cutting  out  the 
Sides,  of  Trenches,  Drains,  (Ac.  _ 

TkENCHiHG  Spade ,  is‘a  Tool  for  cutting  or  Trenches  in 

waterr  or  clayey  Ground.  ,  n  „ 

Tre'ndel  ?  [prob.  of  f  Jten'o-h  &?■*■•]  a  Weight  or  Pott 
Tre'ndle  5  in  a  Mill ;  alfo  a  Veffel  called  a  Keever. 
Trental,  a  Romijh  Office  for  the  Dead,  coniilling  of 
thirty  Maffes,  rehearfed  for  30  Days  after  the  Perfons 
Death. 

Trepan 
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Trepan  [trepanutn,  L.  un  trepan,  F.  of  t funayov,  Gr.]  an 
Inftrument  vviierewith  Surgeons  open  a  broken  Skull. 

fu  Trefa'n  F.  of  trepanutn,  L.]  to  open  a 

Fradlure  in  the  Skull ;  alio  to  enfnare  or  decoy. 

Trepa'nner,  one  that  trepans ;  alfo  that  enfnares  or 
decoys. 

Trepa'nning  [fome  derive  it  of  Erepani,  a  Place  in  Si¬ 
cily,  near  which  Place  fome  Englijb  Ships,  being  in  Strefs  of 
Weather,  were  friendly  invited  in,  but  afterwards  detain¬ 
ed  contrary  to  the  Affurances  they  had  given  them  ;  but 
others  choofe  to  derive  it  from  r? vnttyey,  Gr.  a  crafty  Be- 
guiler]  Enfnaring,  Decoying. 

Trepid  [trepidus,  L.]  fearful,  trembling  for  Fear. 

Trepida'tion,  a  Trembling,  L. 

Trepi  ditv  rtrepiyita5  L.]  Trepidity,  Fearfulnefs. 

Tre  pidness^  L  r  ' 

Ei 1  Trespass  [prob.  of trefpajfer,  F.  old  Law"]  to  commit 
an  Offence  againft. 

General  Trespass,  is  where  Force  or  Violence  is  ufed, 
otherwife  called  Erefpafs  vi  &  armis. 

Special  Trespass,  one  done  without  Force,  called  alfo 
Erefpafs  upon  the  Cafe. 

Trespass  [in  Law]  any  Tranfgreflion  of  the  Law  lefs  than 
Felony,  Treafon,  or  Mifpriffon  of  Treafon. 

Local  Trespass  [in  Law]  is  that  which  is  fo  annexed  to 
the  Place  certain,  that  if  the  Defendant  join  Iffue  upon  the 
Place,  and  traverfe  the  Place  mentioned  in  the  Declaration 
and  aver  it,  it  is  enough  to  defeat  the  Adtion. 

Eranfitory  Trespass  [in  Law]  is  that  which  cannot  be 
defeated  by  the  Defendant’s  Traverfe  of  the  Place,  becaufe 
the  Place  is  not  material. 

Trespasser,  an  Offender. 

Tres'passinc,  the  Committing  an  Offence,  Sin,  Fault, 
Injury, dgV. 

Tre'ssel?  [un  treteau,  F.]  a  Sort  of  three-footed  Sup- 

Trestle  5  porter  for  a  Table,  Board,  is V. 

Tre'sses  [treffes,  F.]  Locks  of  Hair  hanging  down  loofe- 

]y- 

Tressel -Erees  [in  a  Ship ]  are  thofe  Timbers  of  the  Crofs- 
Trees  which  Rand  along  at  the  Head  of  the  MaR. 

Tre'stle  [trejleau,  F.  which  Minjhew  fuppofes  to  be  q. 
tres  or  three  Stools]  a  three-footed  Stool,  a  Frame  of  a  Table 
Randing  upon  three  Feet. 

Tr  e  p  1  c  n  e  r  [in  Horfemanjbip ]  a  W ord  importing  the  Adti  - 
on  of  a  Horfe,  who  beats  the  Dufl  with  his  Fore-feet  in 
managing,  without  embracing  the  Volt ;  who  makes  his  Mo¬ 
tions  and  Times  fhort  and  near  the  Ground,  without  being 
put  upon  his  Haunches,  F. 

Trestorna're  [old  Rec.]  to  divert  or  turn  out  of  the 
Way. 


Trkssure  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  Diminutive  of 
an  Orle,  and  is  ufually  accounted  to  be  only  one 
half  of  it,  and  is  commonly  born  Flory  and  Coun- 
terfiory,  and  it  is  alfo  often  double,  and  fometimes 

treble. 

Tret  [probably  of  tritus,  L.  worn]  Allowance  made  by 
Merchants  to  Retailers,  which  is  four  Pound  in  every  hun¬ 
dred,  and  four  Pound  for  the  Wafle  or  Refufe  of  any  Com¬ 
modity. 

Ire  v  1  a  ?  [in  ant.  Deeds\  a  Truce  or  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Treuvia^ 

Tre'vet  f  ['SjaieJCct,  q.  d.  three  Feet,  tripus,  L.  tre- 

Tri'vet^  peid>  F.  of  Tf iunif,  Gr  ]  a  Device  of  Iron 
to  fet  a  Skellet  or  Pot  over  the  Fire. 

Trey  [trois,  F.  tres,  L.]  the  Three  at  Dice  or  Cards. 

Tri'a  [in  Mu.  Books ]  a  Name  given  to  the  three  Parts  of 
Mufick,  either  for  Voices  or  JnRruments,  Ital. 

Tria  Prirna  [in  Chymifiry]  the  three  HypoRatical  Prin¬ 
ciples,  viz.  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  of  which  three  they 
hold  all  mixt  Bodies  to  be  primarily  made,  and  into  which 
they  may  be  refolved  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  L. 

Tri'ad  [Tf/ctr,  Gr.]  the  Trinity. 

Tri'a l  [probably  of  tentare,  L.  tenter,  F.]  an  Effay,  Ex¬ 
periment,  or  Endeavour,-  alfo  a  Temptation. 

Trial  [in  Law]  the  Examination  of  Caufes  criminal  or 
civil  before  a  proper  Judge,  of  which  there  are  three  Sorts  ; 
as  Matters  of  Fadt  are  to  be  try’d  by  Jurors,  Matters  of  Law 
by  the  Judges,  and  Matters  of  Record  by  the  Record  it- 
felf. 


ATri  a'ngle  [/rzrfffgzzZm,  L.  un  triangle,  F.]  a  Fi¬ 
gure  that  has  three  Angles  and  as  many  Sides,  and 
is  either  plain  or  fpherical. 

A  Plain  Triangle,  is  one  that  is  contained  under  three 
Right  Lines. 

A  fpherical  Triangle,  is  a  Triangle  that  is  contained 
under  three  Arches  of  a  great  Circle  or  Sphere. 


A  Bight-angled  Triangle,  is  one  which  has  one  Right 
Angle. 

An  Acute-angled  Triangle,  is  one  that  has  all  its  Angles 
acute. 

An  Obtufe- angled  Triangle,  is  one  that  has  one  Obtufe 
Angle. 

An  Oblique-angled  Triangle,  is  a  Triangle  that  is  not 
right-angled. 

Equilateral  Triangle,  is  one,  all  whofe  Sides  arc  equal. 

Ifofceles  Tri  ancle  7  a  Triangle  that  has  only  two 

Fquilegged  Triangle  5  Legs  or  Sides  equal. 

Scalenus  Triangle,  one  that  has  not  two  Sides  equal. 

Tr i  a'n cular  Compaffcs,  an  Inftrument  with  three  Legs 
or  Feet,  to  take  off  any  Triangle  at  once,  ufed  on  Maps, 
Globes,  dsV. 


n  Similar  Triangles,  are  fuch  as 

\  have  all  their  three  Angles  refpec- 
\  tively  equal  to  one  another  :  As  if 

- the  Angle  A  be  equal  to  D,  the 

Angle  C  equal  toE,  and  the  Angle 
B  equal  to  F,  then  is  the  Triangle  A,  B,  C  fimilar  or  like 
to  D,  F,  E. 


Tri  angular  i  s,  e.  7  [in  Botan.  Writ. ]  having  three 

Trianculus,  a,  um.  S  Corners,  L. 

Tria'ngular,  after  the  Form  of  a  Triangle. 

Tria'ngu  larness  [of  triangularitas,  L.  and  nefs]  a  trian¬ 
gular  Form. 

Triangula'tor  [in  Afirology]  a  Planet  that  lies  in  the 
Triplicity,  L. 

Tria'ngular  Quadrant,  is  a  Sedtor  with  a  loofe  Piece 
to  make  it  an  Equilateral  Triangle,  which  has  the  Calendar 
graduated  on  it  with  the  Sun’s  Place,  Declination,  i$c.  ufed 
in  Dialling,  Navigation,  Surveying,  &c. 

Ojficulum  Triancularh  [with  Anatomifis]  a  fmall  trian¬ 
gular  Bone,  fftuated  between  the  Lambdoidal  and  Sagittal  Su¬ 
tures  of  the  Skull,  L. 

Tri  angula'ris  [with  Anatomifis]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Breaft 
lying  on  each  fide  the  Griftle,  called  Cartilage  Enfiformis,  L. 

Triangularis  mufculus  [in  Anat  ]  a  Mufcle  that  arifes 
from  the  Top  of  the  cubitus,  and  ends  narrow  about  the 
Middle  of  the  fame,  L. 

Triangula'ris  pettoris  [m  Anat.]  has  fometimes  the 
Appearance  of  three  or  four  diftindt  Muicles,  arifing  from  the 
Infide  of  the  Sternum,  and  is  implanted  into  the  Cartilages 
which  join  the  four  loweft  Ribs  to  the  Sternum,  L. 

Triancula'rity  [tria?igularitasy  L]  one  of  the  Tripli- 
cities  of  the  Zodiack. 

Tri'as  Harmonica  [in  Mufick]  a  Compound  of  three  ra¬ 
dical  Sounds  heard  altogether,  of  which  two  are  a  Fifth, 
and  a  Third  above  the  other,  which  is  a  Fundament.!. 

Tri ari  1  [among  the  Romans]  one  of  the  four  Oiders  of 
Soldiers,  who  were  pofted  in  the  Rear  of  the  Army,  and 
were  to  aflift  in  Time  of  Danger. 

Tribe  [tribus,  C.tribu,  F.]  a  Race,  Stock,  or  Family; 
alfo  a  certain  Quantity  or  Number  of  People,  when  a  Di- 
vifion  is  made  of  a  Nation  into  Quarters  or  Diftrifts. 

T  ri'blet,  a  Tool  ufed  by  Goldfmiths  in  working  Rings: 

Tri'erachus  7  [Tei@{$Xvi’  Gr.]  a  Foot  in  Greek  and 

Tri'brachys^  Latin  Verle,  which  confifts  of  threefhort 
Syllables,  as  Populus. 

Tribula'tion  [either  of  tribulus  a  Threfhing  -  Inftru¬ 
ment,  tribulus  a  prickly  Brier,  or  tribulus,  L.  a  Sort  of  Cal- 
trop]  great  Trouble,  Anguifh,  Affliction. 

T  ri'bulus  [t?!CoA(SK  Gr.]  a  Thiftle  or  Bramble. 

Tribu'nal,  a  Seat  of  Judgment,  a  Court  of  Judicature, 
F.  and  L. 

Tri'bune  [tribunus,  L.]  two  great  Officers  among  the 
Romans ;  the  firft  of  the  People,  whofe  Bufinefs  was  to  de¬ 
fend  their  Liberties  ;  the  other  of  the  Soldiers,  who  was  to 
fee  them  well  armed  and  ordered. 

Tri’buneship,  the  Office  or  Dignity  of  a  Tribune. 

Tri'bu  t a  r  1  n  ess  ^  [o{  tributarius,  L.  tributaire,  F.]  the 

Tributary  ^  Condition  or  State  of  thofe  that  pay 
Tribute. 

Tri'bute  [tributum,  L.  tri  but,  F.] 

Tr ibuto'rious  [tributarius,  L.]  pertaining  to  Diftribu- 
tion. 

Tribuni'ciar  [with  Antiquaries,  &c.]  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Office,  Dignity,  or  Power  of  a  Tribune. 

Tri capsula'ris,  e.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  divided  into  three 
Partitions,  as  in  Hypericum  or  St.  John's  Wort,  L. 

Trica  incuborum,  a  Difeafe  among  the  Polanders  that 
makes  their  Flair  cling  together  like  a  Cow’s  Tail  ;  and  be- 
fides,  they  are  crooked-backed,  have  their  Joints  loofe,  breed 
Lice,  and  are  aftedted  with  other  Symptoms,  L. 
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Trice  I [probably  of  fcjiicean,  Sax.  to  give  a  Thru  ft  q. 
A  An  the  Time  that  a  Thruft  may  be  given]  in  a  Moment  of 
1  ime. 

Tricenna'lia  [old  Rec.]  MafTes  faid  for  the  Dead,  for 
the  nr  ft  thirty  Days  after  their  Deceafe,  L. 

Tricennial  [tricennalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Term  of  thirty  Years. 

Triceps,  having  three  Heads,  L. 

Triceps  auris  [with  Anatomies]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Ear, 
fo  call’d  becaufe  it  has  three  Beginnings.  It  takes  its  Rife 
from  the  Upper  and  Fore-part  of  the  Apopbfts  Majloides,  and 
is  inferred  into  the  Middle  of  the  Concha  auricula,  called  alib 
retrabens  auriculam ,  L. 

Trich  i'asisJ  iqiytitoii  1  a  Growing  of  much  Hair; 

Trichosis  \  rf t^poit  5  aho  a  Fault  in  the  Eye¬ 
lids  when  there  is  a  double  Row  of  Hairs  ;  alfo  a  hairy 
Urine  caufed  by  phlegmatick  Humours,  fo  that  Hairs  feem 
to  fwim  in  it. 

Trichi'smus  [TeiW/twf,  Gr.]  a  very  fmall  Fradture  of 
a  Bone  like  a  Hair. 

Trichoma'nes  [raxo/Minf,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Maiden¬ 
hair. 

Frichophy'llon  [rf Gr]  an  Herb  whofe 
Leaves  are  like  Hairs  refembling  Fennel,  Coralline,  L.  of  Gr. 

Tri'choron  Gr.]  a  Building  with  three  Lodg¬ 

ings  or  Stories. 

A  Trick  [ tricberie ,  F.]  a  crafty  Wile,  Subtilty,  or 
Deceit. 

To  Trick  [tricber,  F.]  to  defraud,  cheat,  or  deceive  by 
a  Wile. 

Tricke'd  up  [probably  of  intricatus,  L.  as  Skinner  con¬ 
jectures,  or  of  ,  according  to  Minjbew }  trimly  drefled, 
handfomely  fet  off. 

Tricked  [of  triche ,  F.]  cheated,  beguiled,  deceived  by 
a  Wile  or  Craft. 

Tri'cking  [of  tricberie,  F.]  cheating,  beguiling,  &c.  by 
Craft,  Wiles,  fjv. 

Tri'ckish,  guileful,  crafty,  wily. 

To  Tri'ckle  [of  trreRden,  Du.  according  to  Skinner,  or 
of  ’rqiyep  to  run,  according  to  Minjhew~\  to  run  down  in 
Drops  as  Tears  from  the  Eyes,  &c. 

Tricorni'cerous  [tricorniger,L.]  bearingor having  three 
Horns. 

Tricorporus  [tricorpor,  L.]  that  hath  three  Bodies. 

Tricu'spides  [with  Anatomifis ]  three  Valves  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Shape,  fituated  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Right  Ventricle 
of  the  Heart,  being  compos'd  of  a  thin  Membrane  or  Skin, 
fo  as  to  give  Palfage  to  the  Blood  into  that  Part,  but  to 
hinder  it  from  returning  the  fame  Way  that  it  came  in. 

Tride  [with  Herfemen ]  fhort  and  fwift. 

Tride-IVf,  is  a  Going  of  fhort  and  thick  Motions,  tho' 
united  and  uneafy. 

Tride -Career,  a  fail  Gallop  that  has  its  Times  and  Mo¬ 
tions  fhort  and  nimble. 

To  work  Tride  [in  Horfemanfhip]  upon  Volts,  is  to  mark 
his  Time  with  his  Haunches  fhort  and  ready. 

Trident  [tridens,  L.  i.  e.  three  Teeth]  Neptune's  three¬ 
pronged  Fork  or  Mace. 

Trident  [tridens,  L.]  the  three-pronged  Mace  the 
Poets  feign  that  Neptt/ne,  the  fabulous  God  of  the  Sea, 
bears;  alfo  any  Tool,  Fork,  or  Inflrument  that  has  three 
Fangs  or  Prongs. 

Trident  [in  Mathematicks]  that  kind  of  Parabola  by 
which  Cartes  conftrudled  Equations  of  fix  Dimenfions. 

Tri'dent  [fo  called  by  Sir  If.  Newton ]  that  kind  of  Pa¬ 
rabola,  by  which  des  Cartes  conftrudled  Equations  of  fix  Di¬ 
menfions.  This  Figure  hath  four  infinite  Legs,  two  of 
which  are  Hyperbolical,  tending  contrary  Ways,  but  placed 
about  an  Afymptote;  and  the  other  two  are  Parabolical  and 
Converging,  and  which  with  the  other  two  form  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Trident. 

Tridenti'ferous  [tridentifer,  L.]  that  bears  a  Trident. 

Tri'ding  [tjii’Sing’a,  Sax.]  the  third  Part  of  a  Country 
or  Shire. 

Tri'duan  [triduunns,  L.]  of  three  Days  Continuance. 

Tri'dingmot  [tjii’Sin^a-^emot,  Sax.’]  a  Court  held 
for  a  Triding,  a  Court- Leet. 

Tri'ens,  the  third  Part  of  a  Phyfical  Pound,  containing 
three  Ounces. 

Trie'nni  al  [of  triennis,  L.  triennal,  F.]  to  every  three 
Years,  or  once  every  three  Years. 

Triemi'meris  [in  Profodia]  a  kind  of  Cafura  of  a  Latin 
Verfe,  wherein  after  the  firit  Foot  of  the  Verfe  there  remains 
an  odd  Syllable  which  helps  to  make  up  the  next  Foot,  Gr. 

Tri'er  [tentator,  L.  tentateur,  F.]  one  that  tries  or 
proves. 
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Triete  rica  [Tf/«n/f lyj.,  Gr.]  certain  Feafls  of  Bacchus 
oblerved  every  third  Year. 

To  Frifa'llow  [of  ter  or  tres,  L.  three  or  thrice,  and 

3n  HarrowJ  t0  cultivate  or  plow  Land  the 
third  Time  before  Sowing. 

YcarR1KER0US  [trifer’  bearinS  Fruit  three  Times  a 

Tri^fidus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  cut  into  three  Parts. 
rifles  [of  trie*,  L.  as  Minjhew  fuppofesl  Gewgaws, 
Play  things  for  Children;  alfo  Things  of  fmall  Value. 

I  ri  fling  [fome  derive  it  of  triccare,  Ital.  others  of 
frfrmen,  Du.]  fpending  Time  or  Pains  to  little  Purpofe. 

fUFo  liated  Leaf  [with  Botanifls]  is  a  Kind  of  digita- 
ted  Leaf,  confining  of  three  Fingers,  as  in  Clover- Grafs. 

I  rifolia'tus,  a  um  [in  Botan.  Writ  ]  whofe  Leaf  con- 
filfs  of  three  Parts,  L. 

Trifo'lium  [with  Botanijls]  Three-leaved  Grafs,  L. 

Trifo'lium  Paluftre ,  Marfh-Trefoil,  L. 

Tri'form  [triformis,  L.]  having  three  Forms  or  Shapes. 

Trifo'rmity  [of  triformis ,  L.]  the  having  three  Forms 
or  Shapes. 

Fri  fu'rcated  [trifurcatus,  L.]  three-forked. 

. ,  11ri’g*kJy  [rityepuct,  of  Tf if  thrice,  and  yay.& ,  Gr. 

-  Carriage  J  the  having  three  Husbands  or  three  Wives,  either 
at  the  fame  or  at  different  Times. 

Tri'cced  [of  trtrkrr,  Dan.  trtfkcn,  Tent,  to  prefs, 
Skinner]  having  a  Mark  fet  to  Hand  in  playing  at  Nine-Pins  ; 
alfo  catched  or  flopped,  as  a  Wheel. 

1  ri'gcer,  a  Hook  that  holds  the  Spring  of  a  Gun-Lock; 
alfo  an  Iron  to  flay  the  Wheel  of  a  Waggon,  &c. 

Tri'clyph  [T^lyMnp©-,  Gr.  of  Tf et(  three,  and  ytoplf, 
Gr.  Sculpture]  a  triangular  Gutter,  which  feems  to  have  been 
defign’d  to  convey  the  Gutter  or  Drops  that  hang  a  little  un¬ 
der  them. 

T ri 'glyph  [in  Architecture]  a  Member  of  the  Prize  of 
the  Dorick  Order,  fet  diredlly  over  every  Pillar,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  Spaces  in  the  Intercolumniations. 

Tri'gon  [Tf iy/ivQ-,  Gr.]  a  Figure  confifling  of  three 
Angles,  a  Triangle. 

Tri'gon  [in  Natural  Magi  ck]  fignifies  a  four-fold  Change 
of  the  flarry  Spirits,  according  to  the  Number  of  the  four 
Elements,  each  reigning  and  lafling  two  hundred  Years. 

The  Airy  Tricon  [in  Afirol.]  the  airy  Triplicity,  Gemini, 
Libra,  and  Aquarius,  beholding  one  another  in  a  trine  Af- 
pedt. 

The  Earthy  Trigon  [in  Afirol.]  the  earthy  Triplicity, 
Taurus,  Virgo,  and  Capricornus,  beholding  one  another  in  a 
trine  Afpedl. 

Fiery  Tricon  [with  Afirologers]  the  fiery  Triplicity,  A- 
ries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius,  beholding  one  another  in  a  trine 
Afpedl. 

The  Watery  Tricon  [with  Afirol.]  the  Watery  Triplicity, 
Cancer ,  Scorpio,  and  Pifces,  beholding  one  another  in  a  trine 
Afpedl. 

Trigonocra'tories  [of  Tf iyu>v@-  and  Gr. 

Dominion  or  Power]  a  Name  of  the  Planets,  on  account 
of  their  being  Lords  or  Governors  of  Trigons,  as  Saturn 
and  Mercury  of  the  airy  Trigon,  Venus  and  the  Moon  of  the 
Earthy,  the  Sun  and  Jupiter  of  the  Fiery,  and  Mars  of  the 
Watery. 

Trigonome'trical  of  Tfiyav®'  a  Triangle,  and  |U£- 
7f/jcflf,  Gr.  of  Mcafure]  of,  or  belonging  to  Trigonometry. 

Trigono'metry  [trigonometria,  L.  trigonometric,  F.  of 
Tf iyay@-  and  Gr.  to  meafure]  an  Art  that  teaches 

Menluration  and  the  Ufe  of  Triangles. 

Plain  Trigono'metry  treats  of  Redlilinear  Triangles, 
and  teaches  from  three  given  Parts  of  a  Plain  Triangle  to 
find  the  reft. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  is  an  Art  that  teaches  from 
three  given  Parts  of  a  Spherical  Triangle  to  find  the  reft. 

Trigonus,  a  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  having  three  Corners. 

Triju'gum  [Old  Rec.]  a  Trithing  or  Jurifdidtion  of 
three  Hundreds. 

Trilateral  [of  tres  and  lateralis,  L.]  having  three 
Sides. 

Tr ila'ter alness  [of  tres  or  tris  lateralis,  L.  and  nefs ] 
the  having  three  Sides. 

Trill  [with  Muficians]  a  Quivering  or  Shaking  of  the 
Voice,  & c. 

To  Trill  down  [tnlDer,  Dan.]  to  drop  or  truckle 
down. 

Trillion?  [in  Aritbmetick]  the  Number  of  a  Billion  of 

Tri'lion  5  Billions. 

Trille'tto  [in  Mu.  Books]  >  fhort  little  Trill. 

Trills  [in  a  Cart]  the  Sides  of  it  that  a  Horfe  is  to 
Hand  between. 

3  I  Trilu* 
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\\triluminaris,  L.]  having  three  Lights. 


Trilu'minai 

Trim”  [of  the  bell  Pollute,  Proportion  of  her 

Ballaft,  and  Hanging  of  her  Mail,  &e.  for  Sailing. 

To  find  the  Trim  [of  a  Ship]  is  to  find  the  beil  Way  of 
making  any  Ship  fail  fwiftly,  or  how  lhe  will  fail  belt. 

Tri'mmed  [^etjarmmeto,  S*x]  neat  or  adorned  with 
Clothes;  alfo  having  the  Beard  ihaven. 

Trim,  neat  in  Clothes,  fpruce,  fine 

To  Trim  [tnimman,  Sax.]  to  drefs  up  or  fet  oft  ;  alio  to 
ihave  the  Beard;  alfo  to  carry  it  fair  between  two  1  arties. 

To  Trim  a  Boat  [with  Watermen ]  is  to  fet  the  1  ailengers 

fo  as  to  keep  the  Boat  upright. 

Trimmens  [in  Architecture]  Pieces  of  Timber  framed 
at  right  Angles  with  the  Joiils  againft  the  Wall,  for  Chim- 

nies  and  Well-holes  for  Stairs.  .  . 

Tri'macrus  [Tf/fUUf®-,  Gr0  *  J°,ot  )n  Vene>  con“ 
filling  of  three  long  Syllables,  as  Tru-gt-U- 

Trime'ten  [with  Grammarians ]  a  Verfe  confining  or 

three  Meafures.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  f  ,,  r 

Trimi'lchi  [tni-milci,  Sax.]  the  Month  of  %  fo 
called  by  the  Englijb- Saxons,  becaufe  they  then  milked  their 

Cattle  three  limes  a  Day.  , .  _  ., 

Tr i'm men  one  who  carries  it  fair  with  two  Parties  ;  alio 

a  Setter  off ;  alfo  a  Shaver.  .  .  , 

Trimming,  Shaving  the  Beard;  alfo  Carrying  it  fair  be¬ 
tween  two  Parties;  alfo  Laces,  Fringes,  is V.  the  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Garments.  ..  f 

Tr  i  mor  ion  \[t !WoSicV,  Gr.]  the  Joining  together  of  3 
Trimaer ion  J  Signs  that  are  very  near  one  another, 
whereby  a  fquare  Aipeft  is  made  to  the  A'pbeta  or  Griver  o 
Life  in  the  Figure,  which,  when  it  comes  to  that  Diredtion, 
is  imagined  commonly  to  cut  oft  the  Thread  ol  Lile. 
Tri'mness  [of  tjiimman,  &?•*•]  Neatnefs,  Gaynefs, 

Spruccnefs  in  Drefs.  „  „  „  , 

Trine  [ trinum ,  L.  trin,  F.  7 yuv,  of  Tfs/f,  three,  Gr.J 
pertaining  to  the  Number  3. 

Trinne  AfpeEl  of  the  Planets  [in  Apology]  is  reprefented 
by  the  Charadterillick  A.  .  , 

Trine  Dimenfion  [in  Geom.]  Length,  Breadth,  and  Thick- 

Trine'rvia  Plantago  [with  Botanifis]  the  leall  Sort  of 
Plantane,  fo  denominated  from  its  having  three  Fibres  or 

StITRj'NOLE,  a  Curtain-Rod  ;  alfo  a  Lath  that  reaches  from 
one  Bed- Pott  to  another,  F. 

Tringle  [in  Architecture]  a  fmall  Member  fixed  ex¬ 
actly  upon  every  Triglyph,  under  the  Plat-Band  of  the  Ar¬ 
chitrave,  from  whence  hang  down  the  Guttar  or  Pendant- 
Drops,  in  the  Dorick  Order,  called  a  Riglet,  Kiitel,  Ufc.  F. 

Trinitarians,  thofe  Perfons  who  Itrenuoully  contend 
for  three  diltind  Perfons  in  the  T  rinity. 

Trinitarians,  an  Order  of  Monks,  who  hold  that  all 
their  Churches  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Tri'nity  [ Trinitas ,  L.  Trinite,  F.  or  T Gr.]  the 
Godhead  in  'Three  Perfons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spi¬ 
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Trinity,  the  Herb  Heart’s-Eafe. 

Trinity-Hm/t,  a  Kind  of  College  at  Deptford,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  Company  or  Corporation  of  antient  Mailers  of  Ships, 
£sV.  who  have  a  Power,  by  the  King’s  Charter,  to  take 
Cognifance  of  all  thofe  who  dellroy  Sea  Marks,  and  redrefs 
their  Doings ;  and  alfo  to  correct  the  Faults  of  Sailors,  &c. 
and  to  take  Care  of  leveral  other  Matters  belonging  to  Na¬ 
vigation  ;  to  examine  young  Officers,  dsV. 

Trinity -Sunday,  the  firll  Sunday  after  Wbifftnday. 

TrTniumgeld  [’Sjiini-’Son^il’o,  &?*•]  an  antient  Com- 
penfation  for  Crimes  which  were  not  abiolved,  but  by  paying 
a  Fine  three  Times  or  nine  Times. 

Tri'nket,  a  Gew-gaw,  a  Toy,  a  Play-thing. 

Trino'ctial  [trinoClialis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Space  of  three  Nights. 

Tr  1  o'ct  1  le  [with  Afrologers]  an  Afpedl  or  Situation  of 
two  Planets,  with  regard  to  the  Earth,  when  they  are  three 
Odtaves  or  eight  Parts  of  a  Circle  diitant  from  each  other. 

Trino'dia  neceffttas  [ pldCufi .]  a  three-fold  Impolition 
to  which  all  Lands  were  lubjeCl  in  the  Time  of  the  Englijb 
Saxons,  viz.  towards  repairing  of  Bridges,  maintaining  of 
Callles,  and  repelling  of  invading  Enemies. 

Trino'dia  terra  laid  Rec.]  a  Quantity  of  Land  con¬ 
taining  three  Perches,  L. 

A  Trino'miai.  [trinomius ,  L.  of  rgiuvvy.©',  of  rfsif 
three,  and  cko/xa,  Gr.  a  Name]  that  which  has  three  Names 
or  Denominations. 

Tri'o  [in  Muficl ]  a  Part  of  a  Concert,  where  only  three 
Perfons  fing,  or  a  inufical  Compofition  of  three  Parts. 


Trio'nes  [in  Afiron.]  a  Conllellation  of  leven  Stars  in 
Ur  fa  Minor,  commonly  called  Charlcs-Wane. 

Triou'ns  [in  Law ]  fuch  Perfons  as  are  chofen  by  a  Court 
of  Jullice,  to  examine  whether  a  Challenge  made  to  any  of 
the  Pannel  of  the  Jurymen  be  juft,  or  not. 

Trio'rcus  [of  7g/dfXH{,  Gr.]  a  Medlar  with  three 
Kernels. 

Tri6'ccus  [with  Botanifls]  a  Kind  of  Marygold,  a  Sun¬ 
flower,  L. 

To  Trip  [prob.  of  tripudiare,  L.  hence,  trlpprn,  Du.] 
to  walk  nimbly  or  lightly  upon  the  Toes  ;  alfo  to  ftumble 
with  the  Feet ;  alfo  to  faulter  with  the  Tongue. 

Trip  [with  Hunters]  a  Herd  or  Company  of  Goats. 

A  Trip  [in  Sea-Language]  as  to  bear  the  Top-Sail's  a- 
trip,  is  when  a  Ship  carries  them  hoifted  up  to  the  highcll. 

A  Trip  [probably  of  trip  pen,  Du.  or  tripuiians,  L.] 
a  fhort  Journey  or  Voyage;  alfo  a  falfe  Step. 

Tripa'rtient  [tripartiens,  L.  of  tripartirt,  L.]  di¬ 
viding  into  three  Parts,  without  leaving  any  Remainder. 

Tripartite  [ tripartite ,  of  tripartior,  L.J  divided  in¬ 
to  three  Parts,  or  made  or  done  by  three  Parties,  as  a  Deed 
made  by  three  Parties. 

Triparti'tion,  a  Dividing  or  Parting  into  three  Parts, 
or  the  Taking  the  third  Part  of  any  Number  or  Quantity. 

Tripe  [une  tripe,  F.]  the  Entrails  of  an  Ox  cleanfed 
and  parboiled  fit  for  Eating. 

Tripe'dal  [ tripedalis ,  L.]  of  three  Feet  in  Length, 
(ft. 

Tripery  [triperie,  F.J  a  Tripe-Houfe  or  Market ;  alfo 
the  various  Sorts  of  Tripe. 

Tripetalo'des  [with  Botanifis]  is  deeply  cut  into  three 
Parts,  which  feem  to  be  three  diltindl  Leaves,  but  are  all 
joined  at  the  Bottom. 

Tripe'talous  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  compo'fed  of  three 
Leaves ,  as  in  the  Phalangium  Epkemerum  Virginianutn, 
&c.  L. 

Tripetalous  Flower  [with  Botan.]  is  that  which  has 
three  Petals ;  as  in  Water-Plantane. 

Tri'phthongus  [vpitpSoyyof,  Gr.]  is  the  Joining  to¬ 
gether  of  three  Vowels,  as  aou,  eau,  iau,  iea,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  with  the  French ,  and  fometiines  ufed  with  the  Englijb , 
elpecially  in  thofe  Words  they  borrow  from  the  French,  but 
never  with  the  Latin. 

Tri'phyllon  [rfi^vAAek,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Trefoil,  L. 
Triphy'llos  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  whofe  Leaf  confills  of 
three  Parts. 

To  Tri'ple  [triplicare,  L.  tripler,F.]  to  make  three- fold 
or  three  times  the  fame  Quantity. 

Triple  [ triplex ,  L.  triple,  F.  Tf/srA«f,  Gr.]  three-fold. 
The  HKvri.z-coloured  Bow,  the  Rain-Bow,  Milton. 

The  TRiPLE-Tm,  the  Gallows. 

Triplicated  [triplicatus,  L.  triple,  F.]  made  or  done 
three  times. 

Triplicate  ratio  [with  Mathemat. ]  is  the  Reafon  or 
Ratio  of  the  Cubes  one  to  another,  and  is  to  be  well  diltin- 
guilhed  from  Triple  Ratio,  as  in  thefe  Geometrical  Proporti¬ 
ons,  2,4,  8,  16,  32,  64;  the  firll  Term  2  to  16,  the  fourth 
'  Term  is  triplicate,  or  as  8,  which  is  the  Cube  of  2  to  64, 
the  Cube  of  4. 

Triplicate  [triplicate,  L.]  tripled. 

Triplica'tio,  Making  three-fold. 

Triplication  [in  the  Civil  Law]  is  the  fame  as  Sur- 
joinder  in  the  Common  Law. 

Triph'city  [triplicitas,  L.]  the  Quality  of  that  which 
is  three-fold. 

Triplicity  [with  Afirol.]  the  Divifion  of  the  Signs 
according  to  the  Number  of  the  Elements.  See  Trigon. 

Tripola  [in  Mufick]  a  Triple,  one  of  the  Kinds  of 
Time  or  Movement,  of  which  there  are  feveral,  Ital. 
Tripo'lium  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Starwort,  L - 
Triploi'des  [of  TecrXaf,  Gr.]  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument 
with  a  three-fold  Bafis,  ufed  in  Operations  where  there  has 
been  a  great  Depreffion  of  the  Skull. 

Tri'poly,  the  Herb  called  Turbith  or  blue  Camomile. 
Tripoly  [prob.  of  ter  if  polire,  L.  i.  e.  to  polifh  three 
times]  a  Stone  finely  powdered,  ufed  in  Polilhing. 

Tripos  [rfiVsf,  Gr.  of  xffif  three,  and  a  Foot] 
a  three-footed  Stool  on  which  a  Priellefs  of  Apollo ,  at  Delphos , 
ufed  to  fit,  when  fhe  gave  forth  her  Oracles.  Tho’  fome 
fay  this  was  a  Pot  full  of  Dull,  thro’  which  the  Afflatus  pall 
into  the  Virgin’s  Belly,  and  thence  proceeded  out  of  her 
Mouth.  Others,  that  it  was  a  wide-mouthed  brafs  Pot  filled 
with  Pebbles,  by  the  Leaping  of  which  the  Prophetefs  made 
her  Conjedtures.  Others,  that  it  was  a  large  Veffel  fupport- 
ed  with  three  Feet,  into  which  the  Prophetefs  plunged  her- 
felf  when  lhe  expelled  to  be  infpired.  But  the  moil  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  and  bcft  proved  Opinion  is,  that  it  was  not  a  Vcffel, 
but  a  Table  or  Seat,  upon  which  the  Pytbia  fat  or  leaned. 

The  Scholl afl  upon  Ariftophanes  will  have  the  three  Legs  of 
the  Tripoi  to  fignify  the  Knowledge  of  the  true  God,  as  di- 
ltinguiffied  into  three  Parts  of  Time,  paft,  prejent,  and  to 

C  The  fame  Tripos  was  not  always  ufed.  The  firft  was  of 
Brafs,  placed  there  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Country,  when  Pelops  married  Hippodamia,  which  Tripos  was 
faid  to  have  been  made  by  Vulcan  of  Brafs.  The  other  was 
of  Gold  dedicated  to  Apollo  on  the  following  Account  : 
Certain  Fifhermen  of  Miletus,  having  fold  their  next  Draught 
to  feme  Perfon  that  itood  by,  call  their  Net  into  the  Water, 
and  drew  up  a  golden  Tripos.  Upon  which  there  arofe  a  hot 
Contention  between  the  Fifhermen  and  their  Chapmen  j 
who  at  length  fubmitted  to  the  Determination  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  and  coming  to  Delphos,  he  gave  this  Anfwer,  1  hat 
they  fhould  give  it  to  the  Wifeft.  This  Oracle  being  given 
at  the  Time  that  the  feven  wife  Men  flouriihed  in  G recce,  it 
was  prefented  to  them  all,  one  after  another  ;  which  they  re¬ 
futing,  it  was  refolved  to  prefent  it  to  Apollo  himfelf,  as  being 

the  Fountain  of  all  Wifdom.  r 

Tripos  [at  Cambridge]  the  Prevaricator  at  the  Umverfity, 

the  fame  as  Terre-Filius  at  Oxford. 

Tripping  [prob.  of  tripudians,  L.  or  of  tripppn,  Du. J 
walking  nimbly  or  lightly  upon  the  Toes  ;  alfo  {tumbling 
with  the  Feet  ;  alfo  falttering  with  the  Tongue 
Tripto'lemus,  the  Son  of  Celeus  King  of  Attica,  who, 
as  it  is  faid,  firft  efpying  Corn  to  grow  of  its  own  accord, 
reaped  it ;  and  after  that  plowed  and  fowed  more,  and  grew 
fo  skilful,  that  he  wrote  Commentaries  of  Tillage  and  lent 
them  abroad  into  the  World.  Upon  which  the  Poets  have 
feigned,  that  he  travelled  over  the  World  to  teach  Men  to 
plant  Corn,  and  to  abitain  from  Flefh.  They  alfo  tell  us, 
that  he  was  carried  by  a  winged  Dragon,  which  was  no 
other  but  a  long  Ship,  in  which  he  failed  to  the  neighbouring 
Wes.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  A.  M-  H'f  or  as  otters  *543- 
and  left  Athens  three  Precepts.  i^To  worfhip  the  Gods. 

2.  To  worfhip  their  Parents.  3.  To  abftain  from 

Tri'ptote  [ triptoton ,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  defedive 

Noun  which  has  but  three  Cafes,  Grammar. 

Tripudia'tion,  a  Tripping  on  the  Toes  in  Dancing,  L. 
Tripyre'nos  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  which  has  three  Seeds 

or  Kernels,  as  Bcrberis,  Alaternus,  See. 

Triquetra,  a  Triangle  or  three-cornered  Figure. 
Trireme  [triremis,  L.]  a  Galley  having  three  Ranks  of 

°TR°RoaDAldJrr^  [old  Rec.]  a  Parcel  of  Land  containing 

^Tr^acramenta'Les,  thofewho  admit  of  three  Sacra¬ 
ments  in  the  Chriftian  Religion  and  no  more. 

Trisa'gium  [TeiiruV,  of  Tf^hnce,  and  ,Gk 

holv]  the  Name  of  a  particular  Hymn  ufed  m  the 
Church,  where  the  Word  is  repeated  three  times. 

Trisd.apa'son  [in  Muftck]  a  Chord,  otherwife  called 

3  SafsE  [m  Sea- Language]  to  hale  up  any  Thmgbya 
dead  Rope,  that  is,  a  Rope  that  does  not  run  m  a  Pulley 
Trise'ction,  a  Dividing  or  Cutting  a  Thing  into  three 

Farts’  ,  r  '  (TV  Or  i  e  Thrice  GreatelL 

Trismegi'cTus  Gr.  t.  •  ,  chiefell 

Charafters  to  write  by,  but  not  Letters,  on  r 

L  w..h« 

Heathen  Report  of  him  Grinding  of  the  Teeth, 

w  of  the 

Temples  which  caufa  an  involuntary  Gnalhmg  ot 

Tn..onvM,.o'»,CE!  [of  tjJ*  ^ 

Perfon  who  had  three  times  bore  away  the  lr 
0!,F&pClrSUm,&.  On]  »»  Engine  .ha,  conf.Hs  of 

thrTjs“"ws  [in  Baan.mil.-)  which  bears  three  Seeds, 
as  Ntficrithm  hthum.  L  Germander. 

Tm'stris  }  by  a  Mai  was  freed  front  his  A.tendanee  on 


a  Lord  of  a  Foreft  when  he  went  a  Hunting,  fo  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  a  Dog,  follow  the  Chacc,  or  hand  at  a  Place 

appointed.  .  .  , 

Trisyli,a'bical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Tnfyllabie 
Trisy'llable  [T{/fli;AAa.S©",  Gr.]  a  \v  ord  confiding 
of  three  Syllables. 

Tri'taeopiiy'es  [of  Gr.]  an  Ague  that  comes 

every  third  Day. 

Trite  [tritus,  L.]  worn  much  with  Ufing,  thread-bare; 
alfo  very  common. 

Trite  [tjith,  Gr  ]  the  third  mufical  Concord. 

Trite  Diezeugtnenon  [in  Mufick]  the  Note  called  C-fJ-fa. 

T rite  llyperboleon,  the  Note  called  Ffaut. 

Trite  Synemmenon,  the  Note  called  Bfa-be-mi. 

TrPteness  [of  tritus,  L.  and  nejs]  \vornnefs,  the  being 
much  worn. 

Tritaeus  [with  Phyficians]  an  Ague  that  comes  every 
third  Day,  a  Tertian,  L.  t 

1  Tri'theism  [of  tjek  three,  and  ©40$,  Gr.  God]  an 
Opinion  that  confifts  in  admitting  not  only  three  Perlons  in 
the  Godhead,  but  of  three  Subftances,  three  Elfenccs 
or  Hypoftafes,  and  three  Gods.  . 

Trithe'ites  [rf/SaiTet/i  Gr.]  thofe  who  hold  the  Opi¬ 
nions  called  Tritheifm. 

Trithing.  See  Thrithing  and  Triding. 

Tritiana  brafftca,  a  Kind  of  large  Colworts. 

Tri'tON  [Tali'  TPt&V  (MTZ%p>Vy  *•  e-  t^ie  1 

Water,  and  the  Earth]  according  to  the  Poets,  the  Son  ot 
Neptune  and  the  Nymph  Calais,  Neptune's  Trumpeter, 
whom  they  feign  to  have  been  a  Man  upwards,  as  ar  as  to 
the  Middle,  a  Dolphin  below,  and  his  fore  Feet  like  thofe 
of  a  Horfc,  and  two  circular  Tails.  This  Monfter,  fome 
fay,  was  only  a  Whale,  by  whom,  many  haying  been  over¬ 
turn’d  and  drowned,  at  laft  he  was  fuperlbtioufly  adored  as 

the  God  of  the  Sea.  „  .  ,  . 

Triton  was  painted,  &c.  with  a  blue  Skin,  and  a  purple 
Mantle,  having  a  Horn  in  his  Hand,  and  the  1  ail  ot 

MTri'tone  [in  Muftck ]  a  falfe  Concord  confifting  of  three 
Tones,  or  a  greater  Third  and  a  greater  Tone. 

Tritura'tion  Lin  Pharmacy ]  the  Beating  or  Pounding 

m  Trituration  [in  PhyficVs  the  Aftion  of  the  Stomach 

^tTiWlness  [of  tr mails,  L.  and  nc/tj  Commonnefs, 
Jnfignificantnefs. 

Tri'vial  [trivialis,  L.y  ordinary,  trifling. 

To  Tr fu mph  [triumph are,  L.]  to  make  a  folemn  and 
pompous  Entry,  on  account  of  a  V.ftory  or  fome  nobje  At- 
chievement ;  alio  to  glory  or  take  pride  m  ;  alfo  to  fubdue 
pet  the  Maftery  over  one’s  Paffions. 

FJt“wh  vrimplMO  L.1  a  fokmn  Pomp  or  Show  at 

the  Return  of  a  victorious  General  from  the  ars. 

Tr/umph  [Hieroglyphic ally]  is  reprefented  by  a  Chaplet 

FJ  p"“Wng 

,0  tTIZfwl  Crm.  (among  the 

^foof  Laurel,  granted  to  be  worn  by  Generals  tha 
had  vanquilhed  their  Enemies,  and  on  that  Ac- 
W  £§  count,  to  whom  the  Senate  granted  a  Triumph 
The  Original  of  ufing  thefe  Crow  ns  in  Token  o  f 
rZWZF*  •  mnb  is  faid  to  be  from  Apollo's  crowning 
his  Head  tKk.:  he  had  Med  the  Serpent  at 

Irimttm,  L.]  triumphing,  after  a 

[of  **?»->•  L-.  f  "ft 1  tri“m- 

phan.  Quality  I  alfo  Boaltiugnets,  GteW  ^at 

V  Triu'mpher  [ trttmphator ,  L.  trumfateur,  J 

triTT, 'o»v».»o  [tritmphunt,  L.  trimfant.  F.)  mating  a 

triumphant  Proceffion  .  alfo  gr/^fgi„ „M,  of  th,  7 r,W: 

Power  of  the  Romans,  as  that  of  Augujtus, 

t' sir akf 

feers  of  the  Mint  certain  Officers  whole  ?  p  .  ^ 

contained  m  thefe  five  e  er  '  ’  ^  Coining  of  Brafs, 

auro,  argento,  flando,  fenundo,  i.  e.  for  tne  ^.o  g  Go]d> 
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Gold,  and  Silver  Money.  Hence  on  antient  Medals  are  tlicfe 
Letters  IIIVIRI. 

Triumviri  capitals  [among  th tRomans]  three  Magiftrates, 
whofe  Bufinefs  was  to  take  Care  of  Prifoners,  and  fee  Execu¬ 
tion  done  on  Malefactors. 

Triu'ne  [q.  d.  tres  in  uno ,  L.  i.  e.  three  in  one]  a  Term 
by  fome  apply’d  to  God,  to  fignify  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead  in  a  Trinity  of  Perfons. 

Trixa'go  [with  Botan.]  a  Kind  of  Vervain,  L. 

.  T°  Troat  [with  Hunters]  to  cry  as  a  Buck  docs  at  Rnt- 
ting-time. 

Trocha'nters  Gr.]  two  Proceffes  in  the 

upper  Part  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  otherwife  called  Rotator  ma¬ 
jor  &  minor,  in  which  the  Tendons  of  many  Mufcles  arc 
terminated. 

Tro'«har  [in  Surgery]  a  Cane  or  Pipe  made  of  Metal, 
Silver,  or  Steel,  with  a  fharp-pomted  End  ufed  in  tappine 
dropfical  Perfons.  *  ° 

Trocha  ick  [in  Latin  Poetry ]  a  Kind  of  Verfe  conliiting 
of  Trochee’s. 

Trochee  [tj oyffi®-,  Gr.]  a  Foot  in  Verfe  which  con- 
fid*  of  two  Syllables, ,  the  firft  long  and  the  other  fhort. 
Tro'chilus  7  [rfO%/Xof, 7  Gr.]  that  Hollow,  Ring, 
Tro'chile  5[Tf6^/X«,  3  or  Cavity  that  runs  round  a 
Column  next  to  the  Tore,  commonly  called  the  Cafemate, 
and  oftentimes  the  Scotia,  on  account  of  its  fhady  dark  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

Trochi'lice  [of  Tfejtfo/sy,  Gr.]  the  Art  of  Wheel- 
Work,  or  a  mechanical  Science  which  demonftrates  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  all  circular  Motions. 

Tro'chincs  [with  Hunters ]  the  fmall  Branches  on  the 
Top  of  a  Deer’s-Head. 

Tr  ochisks  [ trochifca ,  L.]  Tfo yiffxol,  Gr.]  fmall  round 
medicinal  Balls,  made  out  of  a  loft  Paite  and  then  dried,  to 
be  held  in  the  Mouth  to  melt  there,  as  Lozenges,  &c. 

Trochilae,  a  Sort  of  figured  foffil  Stones,  refembling 
Plants,  vulgarly  called  St.  Cuthbert's -Beard. 

Trochlea  [of  Tfoylf  of  Tfe^ai,  Gr.  to  run]  one  of 
the  fix  mechanical  Powers,  commonly  called  a  Pulley. 

T rochlea'res  [with  Anat.]  the  oblique  Mufcles  of  the 
Eye,  fo  named  becaufe  they  ferve  to  pull  the  Eye  obliquely 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  if  turned  like  a  Pulley,  L. 

,,  TR,°,(:H^S  Ofoptcf  of  Tfe^a,  Gr.  to  run  round]  a 
Wheel ;  alfo  a  fmall  round  Lump  of  any  Thing. 

Trochoi'd  [with  Geometricians ]  a  Figure  made  by  the 
upper  End  of  the  Diameter  of  a  Circle,  turned  about  a  Right 
Line.  ° 

Trocho'licks  [of  t $oyb{,  Gr.  a  Wheel]  the  Art  of 
Wheel-work,  or  a  Mathematical  Science  that  demonftrates 
the  Properties  of  all  circular  Motions. 

T rod  [of  fcjieto.m,  Sax.  to  tread]  did  tread  ;  alfo  was 
trodden. 

To  Troll  about,  to  ramble  up  and  down  idly. 

Troll -Madam,  a  Game  ufually  called  Pigeon-holes. 
Troglodyte,  a  little  Bird,  a  Wren,  a  Hedge-Sparrow. 
Troglo'dytes  [of  T(vyhoJ'iiveo  Tfayhn  a  Cave  an dj'iva 
to  penetrate]  a  People  of  Ethiopia  who  are  faid  to  have  Jived 
in  Caves  under  Ground. 

Tro'lling,  Fifhing  for  Pikes  with  a  Rod  whofe  Line 
runs  on  a  Reel. 

Tro'llop,  a  Slattern,  a  Woman  carelefs  in  Drefs. 

Tro'ma  [rfaijcwe,  Gr.]  a  Wound  proceeding  from  any 
outward  Caufe.  1 

7  romo'esis?  [of  Gr.]  a  Trembling  or  Deprava- 

T ro'mos  5  tion  of  the  voluntary  Motion  of  the  Senfes. 

Tro'nage  [of  trona,  old  Eng.  a  Beam  to  weigh  with] 
an  antient  Cuftom  or  Toll  taken  for  the  Weighing  of  Wool ; 
alfo  the  Aft  of  Weighing  Wooll  in  a  publick  Market. 

Trona'tor,  an  Officer,  who  in  former  Times  weighed 
the  Wooll  that  was  brought  into  the  City  of  London. 

Tronconnee'  [in  Heraldry ]  fignifies  a  Crofs  or  fome 
other  Thing  cut  in  Pieces ;  yet  fo,  that  all  the 
Pieces  are  fo  placed,  as  to  keep  up  the  Form 
tho’  fet  at  a  fmall  Diftance  one  from  the  other  as 

_ __  a  Crofs  Tronconnee.  See  th©  Figure. 

T  r  o  n  e  -  Weight,  Troy- Weight,  O. 

Troop  [ troupe ,  F.  prob.  of  turba,  L.]  a  Noun  Collective, 
which  fignifies  feveral  Perfons  gathered  together  or  goin<^ 
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get  away  or  to  inarch  off  hafli- 


in  a  Company 

T  roop  of  Horfe,  a  fmall  Body  of  Horfc  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  a  Captain. 

Independent  Troop,  a  Troop  that  is  not  imbodied  into  or 
joined  to  arty  Regiment. 

The  Troop  [in  the  Art  of  War ]  as,  to  beat  the  Troop, 
is  the  fecond  Beat  of  the  Drum,  when  the  Foot-Soldiers  are 
to  march. 


To  T roop  azvay  7  is  to 
To  T roop  off  5  ly- 

To  Troop  together  [s' a  (trouper,  F.]  to  affemble  or  go  to¬ 
gether  in  Troops  or  Multitudes. 

A  Troo'per,  a  Horfe-Soldier. 

Trop  T  [of  tpoppe,  "’Sjioppe,  Sax.  a  Village]  at  the 
Throp  >  End  of  proper  Names  of  Places,  denotes  a 
I  horp  j  Village,  as  Cracanthorp. 

Trope  [in  Rhetorick ]  the  Word  is  derived  from  Teim 
to  turn.  A  Trope  fignifies  the  Thing  to  which  it  is  apply’d 
only  on  account  of  the  Conneftion  and  Relation  it  has  to’ 
that  whole  proper  Name  it  is  ;  or  it  is,  when  a  Word  is 
earned  from  a  Thing,  which  it  fignifies  properly,  to  another 
that  it  fignifies  but  indifferently.  And  tho’  we  may  reckon 
as  many  Sorts  of  Tropes,  as  we  can  denote  different  Relati¬ 
ons,  yet  Rhetoricians  have  eftablifhed  but  a  few,  as  Metonymy, 
Syneebdoebe,  Metanomafia,  a  Metaphor,  an  Allegory,  a  Litotes 
an  Hyperbole,  an  Irony,  and  Catacbrejis. 

Tropes,  when  aptly"  us’d,  are  a  lively  Piflure  of  the  Things 
treated  of ;  as  when  a  great  General  is  call’d  the  Thunder°of 
the  War,  the  Image  of  Thunder  is  a  fenfible  Reprefen ta tion 
of  the  Courage  and  Power  with  which  this  General  conquers 
In  ufing  Tropes,  great  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  there  is 
always  a  Proportion  between  the  natural  Idea  of  the  Trope, 
and  that  you  would  infufe  into  thofe  that  hear  or  read  it,  efpe- 
cially,  that  it  does  not  beget  one  quite  contrary  to  what  you 
intended  by  it.  The  Riches  of  a  Language  are  faid  to  confiil 
m  Tropes ;  and  as  too  much  Riches  oftentimes  breed  Diforders 
in  Government,  fo  too  many  Tropes  will  occafion  much  Dif¬ 
orders  in  a  Difcourfe  :  They  fhould  not  be  ufed,  but  to  ex- 
prefs  fomething  that  could  not  be  expreffed  fo  well  in  the 
common  Terms ;  and  when  we  are  obliged  by  Neccffity  to 
ufe  them,  they  ought  to  be  clear,  and  proportioned  to  the 
Idea  of  which  we  would  give  an  linage. 

.  As  t0  the  Neceffity  of  ufing  Tropes If  a  Perfon  would 
give  an  Idea  of  a  Rock  of  an  extraordinary  Height,  the 
Words  great  and  high,  being  Words  that  are  apply’d  to  Rocks 
of  a  common  Size  and  Height,  will  not  do ;  but  if  he  fays, 
a  Rock  that  threatens  the  Skies,  then  the  Idea  of  the  Skies, 
that  are  above  all  Things  elfe,  and  the  Idea  of  Threatening 
(that  agrees  with  a  Man  that  is  above  others)  will  form  an 
Idea  of  the  extraordinary  Height  of  the  Rock,  which  could 
not  weH  be  expreffed  any  other  Way,  but  by  this  Hyperbole . 

Befides,  as  thofe  Tropes  are  quick  Expreffions,  foreign 
to  the  Subjeft,  which  we  are  fupply’d  with  by  Ufe  and  Art, 
to  be  the  Signs  not  only  of  the  Emotions  of  our  Thoughts’ 
but  of  our  Wits ;  fo  alfo  the  Paffions  have  a  particular  Cha- 
rafter,  by  which  they  paint  out  themfelves  in  Difcourfe. 
See  Paffton. 

Tho’  the  Barren nefs  of  Languages  frequently  obliges  us  to 
make  Ufe  of  Tropick  Expreffions,  even  when  we  arc  calm, 
and  in  Repofe  ;  yet  the  common  Ufe  of  them  (which  gene¬ 
rally  makes  Objeds  appear  extraordinary)  fhould  only  be 
where  ordinary  Terms  will  not  reprefent  them  fo  lively  as 
we  would  have  them. 

Tro'per  [old  Rec.]  a  Book  of  alternate  Turns  or  Re- 
fponfes  in  Singing  Mafs. 

T Ropho'nius,  a  cunning  Soothfayer,  who  made  a  great 
Cave  in  Boeetia,  whence  he  ufually  gave  out  his  Oracles. 
After  his  Death,  a  Spirit  was  thought  to  enter  into  it,  which 
luppiied  his  Place  in  giving  Oracles. 

1  he  Manner  of  conlulting  this  Oracle  is  delivered  to  us  by 
Paufanias,  to  the  Purpofe  following  :  He,  that  goes  into  this 
Cave,  mnft  firft  make  his  Abode  in  the  Chapel  of  GW  Genius , 
and  Good  Fortune,  employing  himlelf  in  performing  of  fome 
Ceremonies  by  Way  of  Atonement  for  former  Offences,  and 
is  to  bathe  in  the  River  of  Hercyne.  At  his  Going  down  he 
faerifices  to  Trophonius  and  other  Deities ;  and  the  Prieft 
confults  the  Bowels  of  thcVidlim,  and  accordingly  pronounces, 
whether  the  Deity  will  give  an  aulpicious  and  fatisfadory 
Anlwer.  Then  the  Confulter  is  brought  after  Bathing  by  the 
Prieft,  to  drink  a  Dofe  of  the  Water  of  the  River  call’d  Le¬ 
the  or  Oblivion  ;  and  after  that  he  takes  the  Water  of  Mnemo- 
fyne  or  Remembrance,  that  he  may  remember  what  fhall  be 
exhibited  to  him  in  his  Defcent.  Among  which  is  expofed 
a  Statue  adorn'd  with  admirable  Carving,  which  is  given 
out  to  have  been  the  Workmanfhip  of  Dxdalus  himfelf. 
Then  having  done  Obeyfance,  and  muttered  over  a  Prayer  or 
two,  being  clothed  in  a  Linnen  Habit,  and  fet  off'  with 
Ribbons,  {$c.  he  approaches  the  Oracle,  which  is  fituated 
within  a  Mountain  near  a  Grove,  the  Foundation  of  which 
is  built  fpherical-wife,  of  white  Stone,  about  the  Size  and 
Circumference  of  a  Threfhing- Floor,  but  fcarce  two  Cubits 
high,  fupporting  brazen  Obelisks,  encompaffed  round  with 
Ligaments  of  Brafs,  between  which  there  are  Doors  that 

guide 
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guide  the  PafTage  into  the  Middle  of  the  Floor,  where  there 
is  a  Sort  of  a  Cave,  not  the  Product  of  rude  Nature,  but 
built  with  the  niceft  Accuracy  of  Meehanifm  and  Proporti¬ 
on  ;  the  Form  of  it  is  like  an  Oven,  the  Breadth  about  nine 
Cubits,  the  Depth  eight,  but  there  are  no  Stairs;  but  all  thac 
come  bring  with  them  a  narrow  light  Ladder,  by  which  they 
have  defcended  to  the  Bottom.  There  is  a  Cave  between  the 
Roof  and  the  Pavement,  having  a  very  narrow  Entrance  ;  at 
the  Mouth  of  which  the  Perfon  lies  all  along,  and  fhoves  himl'clf 
Feet  foremoft  into  the  Cave,  and  then  he  thrufts  in  his  Knees ; 
after  awhile  the  reft  of  his  Body  is  roll’d  along,  by  a  Force 
not  unlike  that  of  a  great  rapid  River,  which  over-powering 
a  Man  with  its  Vortex  tumbles  him  over  Head  and  Ears;  and 
afterwards  he  returns  the  fame  Way  back,  with  his  Feet  fore¬ 
moft.  When  the  Confultant  is  return’d,  the  Prieft  places  him  on 
Mnemofyne' s  Throne,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Shrine,  and 
enquires  of  him  what  he  had  feen  and  heard,  and  relates  it 
to  others,  he  being  yet  ftupified,  and  full  of  Amazement ; 
and  then  he  carries  him  to  the  Temple  of  Good  Genius,  and 
Good  Fortune,  and  after  fome  Time  he  is  reftored  to  his  for¬ 
mer  Senfes. 

Tro'phy  [trophaum,  L.  tin  irophee,  F.  Tyr&iov,  Gr. 
of  7-£?77H,  of  t?*77 to,  to  turn,  which  fignifies  the  Flight  of 
Enemies]  a  Monument,  (Ac.  of  Timber  or  Stone,  fet  up  in 
a  Place  where  Enemies  were  vanquilhed,  with  their  Har- 
nefs  and  other  Spoils  hanged  on  it ;  a  Token  of  Victory  or 
Joy. 

Tro'ph  ies  [in  Fainting,  Carving,  &c.]  the  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  Pikes,  Halberts,  Drums,  Colours,  Croflets,  and  o- 
rher  Weapons  and  Inftruments  of  War. 

Tro'phy  [in  ArchiteSiure]  an  Ornament  reprefenting  the 
Trunk  of  a  Tree,  charged  or  encompaffed  all  round  about 
with  Arms  or  military  Weapons,  both  offenfive  and  de- 
fenfive. 

Trophy -Money,  a  Duty  of  four  Pence,  paid  annually  by 
Houfe- keepers  or  their  Landlords  for  the  Drums,  Co¬ 
lours,  (Ac.  of  the  Companies  or  Regiments  of  Militia. 

.  Tro'pical  [rej'Xiwi,  Gr.]of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Tro- 

^Tro'fici  morbi,  fuch  Difeafes  as  thofe  Inhabitants  are  moft 
liable  to  who  live  under  the  Tropicks,  L. 

Tropicks  [r^gmuoi,  Sell.  jutKhoi  of  TJ47 rw,  Gr.  to  turn] 
are  Circles  fuppos’d  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  EquinoCtial, 
at  twenty  three  Degrees  thirty  Minutes  from  it ;  one  towards 
the  North,  which  is  called  the  Tropick  of  Cancer,  which, 
yvhen  the  Sun  comes  to  about  the  Eleventh  of  June,  he 
makes  our  longeft  Day  ;  and  the  other  towards  the  South, 
which  is  called  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn,  to  which  the 
Sun  arriving  on  the  Twelfth  of  December  makes  our  fhorteft 

^Tro'pick  of  Cancer  [in  Ajlron.]  is  that  Tropick  towards 
the  Arctick  or  North-Pole,  fo  called  from  Cancer,  the  Sign 
of  the  Ecliptick  the  Sun  is  in  when  it  comes  to  this  Circle, 
on  the  twelfth  Day  of  December,  and  makes  with  us  the 
longeft  Night  and  Ihorteft  Day. 

Xro'pick  of  Capricorn  [in  Ajlron.]  that  Tropick  which 
is  near  the  Antarctick  or  South-Pole,  fo  named  of  Capricorn, 
the  Swn  the  Sun  is  when  he  comes  to  this  Circle,  which  is 
on  the  eleventh  Day  of  June,  and  makes  the  longeft  Day 

and  fhorteft  Night  with  us.  ,  ,  , 

Tro'pists,  fuch  as  explain  the  Scripture  altogether  by 

Tropes  and  Figures.  ,  nr  r 

Tropolo'gical  [of  tropologies,  L.  T ^gicoUyuf,  01 

ryie®-,  a  Trope,  and  \oy®,  a  Word  or  Speech]  of,  or 

pertaining  to  Tropology.  ,  f  ,  p 

Tropo’logy  [tropologia,  L.  r^ymKoya.,  of  t?ct7w,  'jt. 
to  turn]  a  figurative  Speech,  or  an  Oration  or  Speech  full  o 
Tropes ;  alio  a  Moral  Difcourfe  tending  to  the  Reformation 

°  To  Trot  [ trotter ,  all er  le  trot,  F.]  to  go  a  jolting  Pace, 

2S  Tr^ot  [with  Horfemen ]  is  the  Pace  or  Going  of  a  Horfe, 
in  which  the  Motion  is  two  Legs  in  the  Air,  and  two  upon 
the  Ground  crofs-wife  ;  continuing  alternately  to  raife 
once  the  Hind- Leg  of  one  Side,  and  Fore-Leg  of  the  °th"’ 
leaving  the  other  Hind  and  Fore-Leg  upon  the  Ground,  till 

the  former  come  down. 

An  old  Trot,  a  pitiful  forry  old  Woman. 

Troth  rriieotESe,  Sax.]  Truth,  Fidelity.  , 

Trotter  [ trotteaux ,  F.]  a  Trotting- Horfe ;  alio  a  bheep  s 

F°Trouba'dours,  antient  Poets  of  Provence  ’^France, 

To  Trou'ble  [troubler,  F.  turbare,  L.]  to  caufe  Trouble 
to  embroil,  to  put  into  Confufion ;  alfo  to  make  Waters  thic  , 
or  muddy. 


T ro'uble  [ trouble ,  F.  turbatio,  L.J  Perplexity,  Interruption, 
Embarraflinent,  Difturbance,  Difquietnel's,  Embroilment  of 
Mind,  on  account  of  fome  crofs  Accident,  Misfortune,  (Ac. 
alfo  Foulnefs  or  Muddinefs,  by  ftirring,  as  Water,  (Ac. 
Trou'bler  [ perturbateur ,  L  ]  one  that  caufes  Trouble. 
Trou'blesome  [of  troublant,  F.  and  the  Termination 
fome ]  troubling,  perplexing,  difturbing.  (5 V. 

TRou'BLEsoMENESs[of  troubler, F .  fome  and  nefs ]  a  trouble- 
fome  Quality,  Nature  ,  or  Faculty. 

Tro'ublous  [of  troubler,  F.]  troublefomc,  perplexing, 
or  difficult. 

Trou'blousness,  Difturbednefs ,  Perplexednefs,  (Ac. 
Tro'ver  [of  trouver,  F.  to  find]  an  Action  a  Man  hath  a- 
gainft  one,  who,  having  found  any  of  his  Goods,  refufes  to 
deliver  them  upon  Demand. 

Trough  [Tjio£,  Sax.]  a  hollow  tvooden  Veflel,  as  a 
Hog-Trough,  Kneading-Trough,  (Ac. 

Trough  of  the  Sea  [Sea- Language]  the  Hollow  made  be¬ 
tween  any  two  Waves  in  a  rolling  Sea  ;  as  the  Ship  lies  down 
in  the  Trough  of  the  Sea,  i.  e.  fhe  lies  down  between  two 
Waves. 

Trou -Madasn.  See  Troll- Madam. 

To  Trounce  [ incert .  Etym.]  to  fue  at  Law,  to  puniffi  fe- 
verely  ;  alfo  fometimes  to  choule,  bubble,  or  cheat. 

To  T  roule,  to  roll  on  fmoothly,  Milton. 

Troussequeve  [with  Horfemen]  a  large  Cafe  of  Leather 
as  long  as  the  Dock  of  a  Horfe’ s  Tail,  which  ferves  for  a 
Covering  for  the  Tails  of  Leaping-Horfes,  F. 

Troussiquin  [with  Horfemen]  a  Piece  of  Wood  cut 
Arch-wife,  raifed  above  the  hinder  Bow  of  a  great.  Saddle, 
which  ferves  to  keep  the  Bolfters  tight. 

Trout  [trjiute,  &w.]  a  Sort  of  Fifh. 

Trout -coloured  [fpoken  of  Horfes]  is  White  fpeckled  with 
Spots  of  Black,  Bay,  or  Sorrel,  particularly  about  the  Head 
and  Neck. 

To  Trow  [of  tjiupian,  Sag:.]  to  believe,  to  think  ;  alfo 
to  truft. 

To  Trowl  away  [prob.  of  trailer,  F.  or  Srollcn,  Du.]  to 
rove  or  wander  about. 

Tro'wel  [trotoed,  Du.  trulla,  L.  truelle,  F.]  a  Brick¬ 
layer’s  Tool. 

Trow'lirg  [of  trollet,  F.]  moving  or  wandering  about. 
Tkoy -Weight  [of  Troyes,  a  City  of  Champaigne  in  France] 
a  Weight  of  12  Ounces  to  the  Pound,  for  weighing  of  Gold, 
Silver,  (Ac. 

Trua,  a  Tray,  a  wooden  Vefiel,  cut  hollow  out  of  a  Piece 
of  Wood,  L. 

Tru'art  [truand,  F.]  a  Vagabond,  a  Loiterer,  a  fturdy 
Begger ;  thence  it  is  ufed  for  one  that  abfents  himfelf  from 
School. 

To  Trua'rt  [of  truander,  F.]  to  loiter  about,  to  abfent 
from  School. 

Trua'ndise,  a  Truanting  or  Playing  Truant. 

Tzvz-tail,  a  fliort,  fquat  Woman. 

Tiojbs,  a  kind  of  Herb. 

Truce  \trave>  F.  Tcut.  Faith]  a  Ceflationof  Aims 

agreed  upon  for  a  Time,  between  two  Parties  in  a  State  off^  ar. 
^Trucida'tion,  a  Killing  or  Murdering. 

Tru'chman  [trucheman,  F.]  an  Interpreter  to  a  Travel¬ 
ler,  a  Linguift.  1  _  .  r 

Truck  [tree,  of  trucca,  Ital.]  Exchange, Bartering  of  one 

Thing  for  another. 

To  Truck  [troquer,  F.]  to  barter  or  exchange  one  Com¬ 
modity  for  another. 

Truck  [in  a  Ship]  a  fquare  Piece  of  Wood  on  the  Top 
of  a  Maft  to  put  a  Flag-Staff  in. 

Trucks  [trucca,  Ital.  prob.  of  T&X&*  GrJ  an  ltaltan 
Game,  a  kind  of  Billiards. 

Trucks  [in  Gunnery]  round  Pieces  of  Wood  like  Wheels 
fixed  on  the  Axle-trees  of  Carriages,  to  move  the  Ordnance 

^  tTtru'dce  [of  truygiolare,  as  Skinner  fuppofes]  to  trot 
up  and  down,  to  toil  and  moil  about  a  Bufinels. 

Tru'dmouldy  ?  a  dirty  Drab,  a  nafty  fiatternly  Wo- 

Tru'cmouldyC  man.  ,  ,  „  r 

To  Tru'ckle  [of  trochlea,  L.  of  Gr.  as  iome 

conjecture]  to  fubmit,  yield,  or  buckle  to. 

Truckle-B^  [of  trochlea,  L.  a  Pulley  or  Wheel]  a  lo 
Bed  with  Wheels,  to  run  under  another  Bed. 

Trucking  [troquant,  of  troquer,  F.  truccare.  Ital.J  oar- 

tC  TRVcp£LEllcnB8inS?  [of  truculentia,  L.J  Cruelty,  Savage- 
Tru'culentness5  nefs,  Sternnefs. 

True  [trjiipe,  &w.]  genuine,  natural,  certain,  ure, 

unfeigned,  trufty,  faithful.  ^  True- 
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TzvtrLaz'e,  the  Herb,  call’d  alfo  Herb-P<fw. 

Tru'eness,  Genuinenefis,  Unfeignednefs,  Certainnefs, 
.Fajthfulnefi,  Truftinefs. 

Truest  [‘njteopeyn,  Sax.]  moil  true,  fincere,  faith¬ 
ful,  £jfr. 

True  Placcof  a  Planet  [in  Afironomy ]  a  Place  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  fhown  by  a  Right- Line,  drawn  from  the  Center  of  the 
Earth  thro’  the  Center  of  a  Planet  or  Star. 

Truffles,  a  kind  of  vegetable  Productions  not  unlike 
Muilirooms,  covered  with  a  blackilh  Skin,  without  Stalk  or 
Root,  and  growing  within  the  Ground. 

Trugg -Corn,  an  Allowance  of  Corn  to  the  Vicar  of  Leim- 
Jler,  for  officiating  at  fome  Chapels  of  Eale  in  that  Parilh. 
Trugg,  a  Mafon’s  Hod  or  Trough. 

A  Trull  [of  trulla,  Ital.  Mcr.  Cafaub. ]  a  forry  Baggage, 
a  pitiful  Wench,  a  Camp-Whore,  a  Strumpet. 

Trulliza'tion  [in  antient  Architecture}  all  kinds  of 
Couches  or  Layers  of  Mortar  wrought  with  the  Trowel  in 
the  Infide  of  the  Vaults ;  or  the  Hatches  made  on  the  Layers 
of  Mortar,  to  retain  the  Lining  of  the  Striee. 

Tru'ly  [tjioplice,  Sax.}  in  Truth,  lincerely,  unfeign- 
edly,  faithfully,  &c. 

Trump  [trompe,  Du.]  a  Trumpet. 

To  Trump  [prendre  aver  un  trionfe,  F.]  to  play  a  Trump- 
Card. 

Tru'mpinc  [of  trionfe , or  trioinphe,  F.  &c.  of  triumphans, 
L.  q.  d.  triumphing ]  playing  a  Truinp-Card. 

Tru'mpery  [of  tromperie,  F.  a  Cheat,  Skinner]  Traffi, 
forry,  pitiful,  paultry  Stuff. 

Tru'mpeter  [un  trompette,  F.]  one  who  founds  a  Trum¬ 
pet. 

To  Tru'mpet  [trompetter,  F.]  to  blow  a  Trumpet. 
Tru'mpet  [trompette,  F.]  a  warlike,  mufical  Inilrument. 
Marine  Tru'mpet, an  Inilrument  with  one  String,  which, 
being  (truck  with  a  Hair-Bow,  founds  like  a  Trumpet. 

Speaking  Tru'mpet,'  a  Sort  of  large  Trumpet  ufed  at  Sea, 
which  magnifies  the  Voice  fo  much,  or  makes  it  found  lb 
loud,  that  a  Man,  fpeaking  in  it,  may  be  heard  above  a  Mile. 
To  Tru'ncate  [truncatum,  L.]  to  cut  Ihorter,  to  maim. 
Tru'ncated  Pyramid  [with  Geometricians J  one  whole 
Top  is  cut  off  by  a  Plane  parallel  to  its  Bafe. 

Truncation,  a  Cutting  or  Chopping  oft',  a  Maiming. 
Tru'ncheon  [tromjon,  F.  of  tr uncus,  L.  Skinner]  a  Battoon 
or  ffiort  Club. 

Tru'ncheons  [with  Farriers ]  fihort  thick  Worms  that 
breed  in  the  Maws  of  Horfes,  which  in  time  will  eat  their 
Way  through,  if  not  killed. 

T ru'ncus,  the  main  Stem  or  Stock  of  a  Tree,  in  diitinfli- 
on  from  the  Limbs  and  Branches,  L. 

Tru'ncus  [with  Anat.]  that  Part  of  the  great  Artery  and 
Vena  Cava,  which  delcends  from  the  Heart  to  the  Iliack 
Veffels. 

T ru'ncus  [in  Architect.}  Part  of  the  Pedellal  of  a  Pillar. 

To  Trundle  [trondeler,  F.]  to  roll  along. 

Tru'ndle  [TJientoel,  Sax.]  a  Carriage  with  low  Wheels 
to  draw  heavy  Burdens  on. 

Tru'ndi.e-5^,  a  fort  of  iron  Shot  about  17  Inches 
long,  lharp-pointed  at  both  Ends,  with  a  round  Bowl  of 
Lead  call  upon  it,  at  a  Hand’s  Breadth  from  each  End. 
Tru'ndle-A?//,  a  draggle-tailed  Wench. 

To  Tru'ndle  [of  trondeler,  F.  in  Picardy,  Skinner }  to  roll 
along  as  a  Hoop,  to  turn  round  as  a  Mop,  &c. 

Trunk  [(*,  F.  of  truncus,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Chet!  or  Box, 
covered  with  Leather  ;  the  main  Stem  or  Body  of  a  Tree  ; 
the  Pedellal  of  a  Pillar,  &c.  alfo  the  Body  of  a  Man,  the 
Head,  Arms,  and  Legs  being  cut  off. 

T RUNK-Uwtfj  [with  Botanifis]  fmall  Roots  breaking  or  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Trunks  of  Plants,  which  are  of  two  Sorts. 

t.  Roots  growing  by  a  downright  Defcent,  fometimes  all 
along  the  Trunk,  as  in  Mint,  &cN  fometimes  only  at  the 
Ends  or  Points,  as  in  Brambles. 

2.  Such  Roots  as  neither  defeend  nor  afeend,  but  /hoot 
forth  at  Right  Angles  with  the  Trunk. 

Tru'nked  [in  Heraldry]  means  fuch  Trees,  as  are  cut  oft' 
at  each  End. 

Tru'nnions  [trognons,  F.]  the  Knobs  or  Bunchings  out 
of  the  Metal  of  a  Gun,  which  bear  it  upon  the  Cheeks  of 
the  Carriage. 

Tru'nnion-P/>°-,  the  Ring  about  a  great  Gun  that  is 
next  before  the  Trunnions. 

T rue -Penny  [Mer.  Cafaub.  derives  it  of  jit firctvov,  Gr.  a 
crafty  Fellow]  a  Name  given  by  Way  of  Taunt  to  fome  for¬ 
ry  Fellow,  tjc.  as  an  old  True-penny. 

To  Truss  [trouffer,  F.  or  troufrn,  Du.]  to  tie  or  gird  up  ; 
alfo  to  hang  upon  a  Tree  j  alfo  to  fnatch  up,  as  a  Bird  of 
Prey. 


A  Truss  of  Flozuers  [with  Botanifis]  many  Flowers 
growing  together  on  the  Head  of  a  Stalk. 

Truss  [of  trouffe,  F.  troftr,  Du.]  a  Bundle  ;  alfo  a  fort 
of  Bandage  or  Device  worn  by  Perions  that  are  burften. 

Tru'ssed  [fpoken  of  Horfes]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  well 
truffed,  when  his  Thighs  are  large  and  proportioned  to  the 
Roundnefs  of  the  Croup. 

Tru'ssed  [troufie,  F.]  tied  or  girded  up  ;  alfo  hanged  on 
a  Tree  ;  alio  /hatched  up,  fpoken  of  a  Leveret  by  an  Eagle 
or  Bird  of  Prey. 

Tru'sses  [in  a  Ship]  are  Ropes  faftened  to  the  Parels  of 
the  Yards  to  bind  the  Yard  to  the  Mall,  when  the  Ship 
rolls,  and  to  hale  down  the  Yard  in  a  Storm  or  Guft  of  Wind. 

Tru'ssing  [with  Falconers]  is  a  Hawk’s  Raifingany  Fowl 
or  Prey  aloft,  loaring  up,  and  then  defending  with  it  to 
the  Ground. 

Trust  [Tjieopa,  to.]  Affurance,  Confidence,  Tick, 
Credit. 

T ru'sted  [of  tjieopian,  Sax.  to  trull]  credited,  relied 
upon,  depended  upon. 

Truste'e  [of  tjiuj>a,  of  tjiupian.  Sax.]  one  into  whofc 
Hands  an  Ellate  or  Money  is  put  for  the  Ule  of  another. 
Tru'stily  [tjieoplice,  to.]  faithfully,  with  Fidelity. 
Tru'stiness  [tjieojPS,  to.]  Fidelity,  Faithfulnefs. 
Tru  sty  [TjieojfSe,  Sax.]  true,  faithful,  that  may  be 
depended  upon. 

Truth  [according  to  Mr.  Lock]  confills  in  the  joining  or 
/eparating  ot  Signs,  as  the  Things  lignified  by  them  do  a- 
gree  or  difagree  one  with  another. 

Truth  [Tjieop’Se,  Sax.]  Truenefs,  in  oppofition  to 
Falfity  ;  Certainty,  Fidelity,  Faithfulnefs. 

Metaphyfical  Truth,  is  the  Conformity  of  the  Things  with 
the  Divine  Underllanding. 

Logical  Truth,  is  the  Conformity  of  the  Thing  with 
the  Idea  itfelf.  This  is  feen  in  true  Propofitions,  luch  as 
agree  with  their  Rule  ;  which  is  the  Things  themlelves  of 
which  they  treat. 

Moral  Truth,  is  the  Conformity  of  Words,  Geftures, 
and  Adlions  with  the  Heart,  when  a  Man’s  Heart  and  Mouth 
go  together ;  when  he  fpeaks  what  he  thinks,  and  is  in  rea¬ 
lity  what  he  would  appear  to  be  by  his  Show  and  Appear¬ 
ance. 

Truth  in  Being  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  the  Agreeablcnefs  of 
the  Effence  of  any  Thing  to  the  Underllanding  of  God. 

Truth  infignifying  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  where  there  is 
an  exadl  Correfpondence  between  the  Sign  and  the  Thing 
lignified. 

Truth  in  knowing  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  when  by  its  Ideas 
the  Underllanding  reprefents  the  Thing  that  is  to  be  under- 

llood  exadlly  as  it  is. 

Artificial  T ruth  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  fuch  a  Truth,  the  im¬ 
mediate  Rule  of  which  is  the  Underllanding  of  the  Arti¬ 
ficer. 

Natural  Truth  [in  Metaphyficks]  is  fuch  a  Truth,  of 
which  the  Underllanding  of  God  is  the  immediate  Rule; 

Truth  [in  Hieroglyph icks]  was  reprefented  by  a  Heart 
on  the  Lips  of  a  Man. 

Truti'na,  a  pair  of  Scales  or  Balances,  L. 

T ru'tinated  [trutinatus,  L.]  weighed,  examined,  con- 
fidered. 

Trutina  Hermetic  [with  Afirolog.]  an  artificial  Method 
of  re&ifying  a  Nativity,  by  finding  out  the  Day  of  Con¬ 
ception,  and  the  Place  of  the  Moon  at  that  Time. 

Trutina'tion  a  Weighing  or  Balancing;  alfo  a  Weigh¬ 
ing  in  the  Mind  or  Confidering  a  Thing  ferioully. 

To  Try  [tenter, F.  tentare.  L.]  to  examine,  to  prove,  to 
effay. 

To  Try  [with  Sailors]  a  Phrafe  ufed  of  a  Ship  who  is  faid 
to  try,  when  having  no  more  Sails  abroad,  but  her  Main-fail, 
lhe  is  let  alone  to  lie  in  the  Sea. 

To  lie  a  Try  [Sea- Phrafe]  is  when  the  Wind  blows  fo 
hard,  that  the  Ship  cannot  maintain  or  bear  out  the  Main- 
fail,  and  they  make  her  lie  a  Try  under  the  Mifen-fail  only. 
Tryal.  See  Trial. 

Try'chnos  Tfu'^v©-,  Gr.]  the  Flerb  Night-fhade. 
Tryphe'ra  [of  TfUQi&i,  Gr.]  gentle  and  eafy  Cau- 
Iticks ;  alfo  an  Opiate  of  levcral  Kinds. 

Tu'ant,  killing,  F.  as  a  Tuant  Jefi  is  a  lharp  biting 
Jell. 

Tub  [of  tobbr,  Du.  according  to  Skinner]  a  wooden 
Veflel  well  known. 

Tub  of  Vermilion,  from  three  to  four  hundred  Weight. 

Tub  of  Tea,  about  60  lb.  Weight. 

Tub  of  Camphire,  from  56  to  80 lb.  Weight. 

Tu'ea  Eufiathiana  [with  Anat  ]  the  Canal  of  Communi¬ 
cation 
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cation  between  the  Mouth  and  the  Barrel  of  the  Ear,  L- 
Tu'bae,  Fallopianrc  [in  Anat.]  two  Bender  P adage 3  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Womb,  which  receive  the  Ova  or  Eggs 
from  the  Teflicles,  and  convey  them  to  the  Womb,  fo  named 
of  Fallopius ,  an  eminent  Phyfician,  who  firft  difeovered  them, 

L. 

Tu'bf.r,  a  PufF,  a  Knob  or  Knot  in  a  Tree,  L. 

Tuber  [in  Surgery]  a  Bunching  out.  Tumour,  or  Swelling 
in  an  animal  Body. 

Tuber  [in  Botany]  the  round  Bunching  out  of  the  Roots 
of  ibme  Plants. 

Tube  [tubus,  L.]  a  Conduit  Pipe,  any  long  Pipe  thro’ 
which  Water  or  other  Liquor  is  conveyed  ;  alio  the  Pipe  or 
hollow  Trunk  of  a  Prolpedl-Glafs. 

Tu'b  erose,  a  Kind  of  white  fiveet-fmelling  Flower. 
Tu'berous  [tuberofus,  L.  tubereux,  F.]  lull  of  Bunches, 
Knots,  or  Spellings. 

Tu'berous  Root  [by  Botanijls]  is  defined  lo  he  fuch  as 
confifls  of  an  uniform  llefhy  Subftance,  and  is  of  a  roundifh 
Figure,  as  in  a  Turnip,  &c. 

Tube'rcula  7  [with  Surgeons ]  fmall  Tumours  which 
Tub  e'rcui.es  5  luppurate  and  difeharge  Pus,  frequently 
found  in  the  Lungs,  L. 

Tublrcula  [in  Palmiffry ]  the  more  eminent  Mufcles  of 
knobby  Parts  under  the  Fingers,  which  they  alfo  call  Mon¬ 
tes,  L. 

Tu'beri  laEHferi  [with  Anat .]  fmall  Pipes  thro’  which 
the  Milk  flows  to  the  Nipples  of  Women’s  Breads. 

Tubero'sity  [with  Surgeons]  a  Knot  or  Tumour  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  on  any  Part,  in  oppofition  to  Tumours  that 
rife  accidentally  or  from  a  Difeafe. 

Tu'berous"  Plants  [with  Botanijls]  Plants  full  of  Bunches 

or  Knot3.  . 

Tu'eerousness  [tuberofitas,  L.  tuberofite,  F.j  Knottmels, 
or  being  full  of  Knots  and  Bunches;  alfo  the  Bunching  out 
of  fome  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Tubi  lu'strium  [among  the  Romans]  a  Ceremony  or 
Feftival  at  the  Purification  of  their  iacred  Trumpets. 
Tubulated  [tubulatus,  L.]  made  hollow  like  a  Pipe. 
Tubula'tion,  a  Making  hollow  like  a  Pipe,  L. 

Tu'buli  vtmiculares  [in  Pbyficks]  fmall  winding  Cavi¬ 
ties  on  the  Outfides  of  the  Shells  of  Sea  Shell-fifh,  in  which 
fome  fmall  Worms  inhabit  and  breed. 

Tu'bulous,  hollow  like  a  Pipe,  or  full  of  Hollownefics. 
Tu'bu  lousness  [of  tub  ulus,  L.  a  Pipe]  Hollownefs  as 

Tuck  [prob.  of  ttucra  Brit,  a  Knife,  ejioc,  F.]  a  Sort 

of  Rapier  or  Long- Sword. 

Tucked  [of  tciti btn,  Teut.  according  to  Skinner ]  turned 

or  gathered  up.  _  ,  .  c  'fC, .  , 

Tuck®/  a  Ship,  the  Trailing  or  Gathering  up  of  a  Ship  s 

Quarter  under  Water. 

^Tu'cker  [prob.  of  tucking,  or  of  ttsrh,  sent.  ClotnJ  a 
Slip  of  Linnen  or  Lace,  pinned  along  the  Top  of  Women’s 
Stays  or  Gowns  about  the  Neck. 

'TVcksels,  the  Teeth  of  a  Horfe,  &c.  called  Grinders. 
Tuel,  the  Fundament  of  a  Besfl.  ,  . 

Tu'esday  rtruer-teae^,  S/W.]  which  Skinner  derives  of 
tun  Mars,  and  toa*,  q-  Dies  Mart  is,  L.  Mars'  s  Day;  but 
Verflegan  of  Tuifco  and  fcaefc,  which  Tuifco  was  tire  molt  an- 
tient  Idol  of  the  Feu  tones  or  antient  Germans  and  Saxons.  And 
indeed  they  only  differ  as  to  the  Name,  the  tun  of  Skinner 

being  the  Tuifco  ol  Verflegan.  u  f  d;k 

Tuet  [touffet,  F.]  a  Lock  of  Hair,  a  Bunch  of  Rib¬ 
bons  &C  alib  the  CiellL  °l  a  Bird-  „  ,  r 

Tuft  [with  Buianifls]  a  Thicket  of  Trees,  Bunch  of 

Garfs,  &c. 

Tu'fta  [old  Rec.]  a  Cottage. 

Tu'fted?  rf  t0Uffe,  F.}  having  or  trimmed  with  Tufts. 
Tu'fty 

Tug  [to£unt,  Sax.]  a  hard  Pull. 

To  Tug  ftotan,  or  ^cto^an.  Sax.]  to  pull  hard. 
Tu'cgae  [old  Rec.]  Harneis-Traces,  or  Ropes  for  draw- 
in0". 

"Tuisco,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  Noah's 
Grandfons,  who  fettled  in  Germany  ;  who  after  his  Deceaie 
wxs-  adored  by  all  his  Pofterity.  The  Inhabitants  of  that 
Country  are  flill  called  Tuitfh  or  Duytjhmen  from  him,  and  a 
Day  of  our  Week  is  named  Tuefday,  bccaufe  it  was  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  Adoration  of  that  Idol,  as  Verflegan  fays  ;  but 
others  fay  it  was  called  after  Thefa,  a  certain  Goddefs,  the 
Wife  of  the  God  Thor  ;  which  Thefa  was  looked  upon  to  be 
the  Goddefs  of  Juftice. 

Tui'lleries  [of  Tuile  a  Tile,  becaufe  Tiles  were  former¬ 
ly  made  there]  a  ilately  Pile  of  Buildings  and  Garden,  near 
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the  Louvre  at  Paris,  built  all  of  Free- Stone,  the  Portal  be¬ 
ing  of  Marble  Pillars  and  Jafper. 

Tu'ition,  Guardianfhip,  the  Care  of.T  Perfon’s  Education, 
Protc&ion,  L. 

T  u  l  ip  [tulipa,  Ital.  tulipe,  F.]  a  Flower. 

Iulipa'nt,  a  Safh  or  Wreath  worn  by 
Head  of  a  Hat. 

To  Tum  Wooll,  is  to  mix  together  Wooll  of  divers  Co¬ 
lours. 

To  Tumble  [of  tumltr,  Dan.  tomber,  F.]  to  roll  or  throw 
down ;  alfo  to  towze,  rumple,  or  put  out  pf  Order,  as 
Cloth,  ige. 

A '  Tumbler,  a  Sort  of  Hunting-Dog,  fo  called  from  his 
turning  and  winding  his  Body  about,  before  he  attacks  and 
fallens  on  the  Prey. 

Tu'melinc  [tombant,  F.]  throwing  down,  £ «fr.  rum¬ 
pling  ;  alfo  fhewing  Agility  of  Body  by  Tumbling-Tricks. 

Tu'mbrel  [tombereau,  F.]  a  Sort  ol  Dirt  or  Dung-Cart; 
alfo  a  Ducking-Stool  for  Scolds,  &c. 

Tu'mefied  [tumefa&us,  L.]  fwellcd,  raifed  in  a  Swel¬ 
ling-  . 

Tumefa'ction,  the  Art  of  fwelling  and  rifing  into  a 
Tumour,  L. 

Tu'mid  [tumulus,  L.]  fwoln,  puff’d  up,  rifing  up, 
lofty. 

Tu'midness  [tumiditas,  L.]  Swolnnefs,  or  Swellingnefs. 
Tu'midus,  a,  um  [in  Botanic k  Writ.]  fwelling. 

Tu'mour  [tumor,  L.  tumeur,  F.]  a  Rifing  or  Swelling 
can  fed  by  a  Settling  of  Humours  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Body, 
when  they  are  enlarged  and  flretched  out  beyond  their  due 
Proportion,  fo  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  to  perform  their  natu¬ 
ral  Adtion. 

Natural  Tumours  [in  Surgery]  fueh  as  proceed  from  fome 
of  the  four  Humours  contained  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  or  elfe 
from  feveral  Humours  of  them  united  together, 

Baftard  Tumours  7  fuch  as  proceed  from  a  Settling  of 
Encyftcd  Tumours  5  corrupt  Humours,  the  Matter  of 
which  is  contained  in  feveral  proper  Cyflus's  or  skinny 
Bags. 

Critical  Tumours,  are  Impofthumes,  or  thofe  which  ap¬ 
pear  at  once  in  acute  Difeafes,  and  put  an  End  to  them,  ei¬ 
ther  with  good  or  bad  Spccefs. 

Malignant  Tumours,  are  as  fuch  as  are  attended  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  dangerous  Symptoms,  the  Confequences  of 
which  are  very  dangerous,  as  the  Carbuncle  in  the  Plague. 

Peflilential  Tumours,  are  Swellings  attended  with  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  Swooning,  &c.  which  ufually  arifis  in  the  Time  of  a 
Peitilenceor  Plague. 

Venereal  Tumours  are  Swellings  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Groin,  proceeding  from  impure  Copulation. 

To  Tump  [with  Gardeners]  to  fence  Trees  about. 
Tu'mui.ated  [tumu/atus,  L]  buried,  interred. 
Tumulo'se  [tumulofus,  L.]  full  of  little  Hills  or  Knops. 
Tumulo'sjty  [tumulofitas ,  L.]  Hillinefs. 

Tu'mult  [tumultus,  L.]  an  Uproar,  great  Buftle,  Stir  ; 
an  Kurly burly.  Riot,  Mutiny. 

Tumu'ltuariness  [of  tumultuarius,  L.  tumulluaire ,  F.] 
a  tumultuous  Quality,  State,  &c, 

Tumu'ltuousmess  [of  tumultuofus,  L.  tumultueux ,  F.  and 
siefs]  a  dilordered,  confufed,,  troubled  State  or  Condition. 

Tun  [trunne,  Sax.  un  tonneau,  F.]  a  Velfel  containing 
252  Gallons;  alfo  twenty  Hundred ;  alfo  forty  folid  Feet  ot 
Timber. 

To  Tun  [entomer,  F.]  to  put  up  Liquors  into  a  Velfel. 
Tun  7  [of  “cun  Sax.  a  Hedge  or  Ditch  or  any  Thing  of 
Ton  5  that  Kind  furrounding  a  Place  to  defend  it]  at  the 
End  of  Names  of  Places,  by  a  Metaphor,  fignifies  a  Village, 
Town,  or  Habitation.  Nor  it  is  improbable  but  that  the 
Saxon  tun  might  originally  come  from  the  Britifh  XHin, 
which  fignifies  a  Mountain,  becaufe  antiently  Towns  were 
generally  built  upon  Hills. 

°  Tu'na,  an  American  Free,  on  which  is  faid  to  grow  or 
breed  thofe  Worms  called  Cocheneal. 

Tu'nable,  that  may  be  tuned  or  put  in  Tune  ;  alfo  har¬ 
monious. 

Tu'nableness  [of  tonus,  L.  ton,  F.  able  and  nejs J  iwe- 
lodioufnefs,  Harmonioufneis ;  alfo  Capablenefs  ot  being  put 
into  Tune. 

Tu'nably,  harmonioufly. 

Tun -bellied,  having  a  great  Belly  like  a  Tun,  got-bcl- 

I|CTunecreve  [tuneScjie^a,  Sax.]  a  Reeve  or  Bailiff  of  a 
Manour. 

Tvv-Hoof,  Ground-Ivy.  ,.  r 

Tune  [tonus,  L .  ton.  F.  of  Gr.]  AgreeaUenefc 
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in  Sound,  a  harmonious,  mufical  Compofition,  Air,  or 
Song. 

To  Tu'ne,  to  put  into  Tune,  as  an  Inftrument;  alio  to 
fing  or  play  a  Tune. 

Out  of  Tune,  out  of  Order,  Frame,  or  Temper. 

Tuneless,  without  any  Tune. 

Tu'ncrave  [tun^ejuejra,  Sax.  of  ton  a  Town,  and 
te  seyaa  Greve]  a  .Bailiff  of  a  Town  or  Manour. 

Tu'nic  [tunica,  L.  t unique,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Coat  without 
Sleeves. 

Tu'nic  a  [among  the  Romans ]  a  Garment  worn  under 
the  Toga,  L. 

Tunica  [with  Botanifis]  the  Herb  Betony  or  a  Kind  of 
Gilliflower,  L. 

Tunica  [with  Anat.]  a  tunick  Membrane  or  thin  Skin, 
L. 

Tunica  Retiformis  [with  Anat.~]  one  of  the  Tunicles  or 
Coats  of  the  Eye,  which  refembles  the  Figure  ot  a  Net,  and 
is  the  principal  Inftrument  of  Sight,  called  alfo  the  Retina, 
L. 

Tu'nick  7  [with  Anat.]  a  little  Coat,  Membrane,  or 

Tu'nicle  5  Skin,  covering  any  Part  of  the  Body. 

Tu'nicle  [t uni cula,  L.  tunic le,  F.]  a  little  Membrane 
or  membranous  Coat  of  an  Animal  Body,  (Ac. 

The  Tunicles  [of  the  Eye]  are  four  noted  ones,  viz.  the 
Corneous,  the  Cryflalline,  the  Vitreous,  and  the  Uveous,  which 
are  anfwered  by  as  many  Humours. 

The  Tunicles  [of  the  Tejlicles  or  Cods ]  are  four,  viz. 
the  Scrotum,  the  Erytbroides,  the  Epididymis,  and  the  Dar- 
tos. 

Tuni'culated  Root  [with  Botdn]  is  that  Kind  or  bul¬ 
bous  Root,  which  confifts  of  feveral  Coats  involving  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  in  an  Onion. 

Tunisian  Falcon  [fo called  of  Tunis  in  Barbary ]  a  certain 
Kind  of  Hawk,  who  makes  her  Eyrie  there. 

Tu'nnace,  a  Duty  of  fo  much  per  Tun,  to  be  paid  for 
Merchandize  imported  or  exported. 

A  Tunnel  [tonnelle,  F.]  a  Funnel  for  pouring  Liquors 
into  a  Cask  ;  alfo  a  Part  of  a  Chimney. 

Tunnel  [in  Falconry ]  a  Net  for  catching  of  Partridges, 
being  in  the  Form  of  a  Cone. 

Tu'nneled  [tonnelle,  F.]  put  into  Veffels  with  a  Tun¬ 
nel. 

Tu'nnelinc,  a  Sort  of  Fowling  with  a  Tunnel-Net-. 

Tu'nnelers  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  who  fill  Casks  with  Wa- 
ter. 

Tu'nny  [thynnus,  L.  duvvos,  Gr.]  a  Kind  of  Fifh. 

Tup,  a  Ram  or  Male  Sheep. 

Tu'pping  [of  Tup  a  Male  Sheep]  a  Rani’s  Covering  an 
Ewe. 

Tu'rbant  [turbante.  Span.]  an  Ornament  that  Turks 
wear  on  their  Heads,  made  of  fine  Linnen'  wreathed  into  a 
Rundle. 

Tu'rbar  [•cujljce.  Sax.  tourbe,  F.]  a  Right  of  digging 
Turf. 

Common  of  Turbary,  a  Liberty  which  fome  Tenants  have 
of  digging  Turf  in  the  Lord’s  Wafte. 

Turba'ria,  the  Ground  where  Turf  is  digged. 

Turbaria  Bruaria,  a  Flaw-Turf  or  Heath-Turf. 

Tu'rbinated  [with  Botan.~\  fueh  Plants,  which,  in  fomc 
Part  of  them,  refemble  a  Turbant  in  Shape,  and  are  of  a 
conical  Figure. 

Tu'rbid  [t  Ur  Vidus,  L.]  troublefome,  diiturbed. 

Tu'rbith  mineral,  the  yellow  Precipitate  of  Mercury. 

Turbith,  an  Herb  of  a  violent  purging  Quality. 

Turbina'tion,  a  Fafhioning  like  a  Top,  a  Sharpening  at 
one  End. 

Tu'rbidness  [turbiditas,  L.]  Troublefomencfs. 

Tu'rbulentness  ?  [of  turbulentus,  L.  and  nefs]  Noifi- 

Tu'rbulency  5  nefs,  Troublefomenefs,  Boilteroulnefs, 
a  bluftering  State,  Condition,  or  Temper. 

Tu'rbulent  [turbulent,  F.]  after  a  turbulent,  boilterous 
Manner,  (Ac. 

Tu'rbut  [ turbot ,  F.]  a  Kind  of  Sea-Filh. 

Tu’rcism,  the  Religion,  Principles,  or  Opinions  of  the 
Turks. 

Turcoi'se  [fo  called,  becaufe  coming  from  Turky~\  a  pre¬ 
cious  Stone  of  an  azure  Colour. 

i  Turd  [tojifc.  Sax.]  Ordure,  Dung. 

Tu'rdiness  [of  trojit),  Sax.  Ordure]  Filthinefs  with 
Ordure;  alfo  Humourfomenefs,  Capricioufnefs ,  Morofe- 
nefs. 

Tu'rdy,  m0rofe,  peevifh,  (Ac. 

Turf  [trujiYe,  Sax.]  a  Sort  of  Earth  that  ferves  for 
F  uel. 

Turfiness,  the  being  turfy  or  abounding  with  Turf. 


Turfing -Spade,  a  Tool  for  undercutting  the  Turf,  after 
it  has  been  marked  out  with  the  Trenching-Plough. 

Turge'scence,  a  Swelling  up  or  Growing  big. 

Turge'scent  [turgefeens,  L.]  fwelling  or  growing  big. 

Tu'rgid  [turgidus,  L.]  fwoln,  puffed  up. 

Tu'rgidness  [of  turgidus,  L.J  Swellednefs,  as  being 
puffed  up. 

Turio'nes  [with  Botan.]  the  firfl  young  tender  Shoots, 
which  any  Plants  do  annually  put  forth  out  of  the  Ground. 

^Turk,  a  Native  of  Turky  in  Afia. 

Tu'rkey-EW,  a  youngTurkey.  Turkies  were  firfl;  brought 
into  England  in  the  fourteenth  Year  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

Tu'rkey  [of  Turky]  a  Fowl  well  known. 

Turkish,  of  Turky,  or  the  Turks. 

Turkish  Language,  being  originally  Tartarian,  borrowed 
from  the  Arabick  their  Words  of  Religion,  from  the  P  erf  an, 
their  Words  of  State,  and  from  the  Grecians,  their  Words 
and  Terms  of  War,  and  from  the  Italians,  their  Terms  of 
Navigation  ;  and  this  is  call’d  the  Sclavonian  Language.  The 
Turkijh  Character  is  the  fame  as  the  Arabick  ;  which  Lan¬ 
guage  fome  Authors  fay  is  fo  inchanting,  that  it  is  ufually 
faid  the  Saints  in  Heaven  and  thofe  in  Paradile  fpeak  it. 

Turks- cap,  the  Flower  alfo  call’d  a  Martagon. 

Turlupi'nade,  a  low,  dry  Jefl  or  Witticifm. 

Tu'r  lupi'nes,  a  Se£t  or  Sort  ofPeople,  who  made  a  pub- 
lick  Profeflion  of  Impudence,  going  naked  without  covering 
fo  much  as  their  privy  Parts,  and  were  not  alhamed  to  have 
to  do  with  Women  in  the  open  Market. 

Tu'r  m  erick,  an  Indian  or  Arabian  Root. 

To  Turmoi'l,  to  toil,  to  buflle,  to  make  a  heavy  to  do. 

Turmoi'l  ?  [prob.  of  tire  to  weary,  and  moil,  old 

Turmo'ilinc5  Word,  a  Mule,  q.  d.  to  tire  one’s  fclf  by 
labouring  like  a  Mule]  a  Labouring  ftrenuoufly. 

To  Turn  [tr/pnan,  and  tujian,S^x.  tourner,  F.  7Rfroa.Gr-] 
to  work  as  Turners  do ;  alfo  to  return  ;  alfo  to  change  Sides, 
(Ac.  alfo  to  wind  round  any  Thing. 

Turn  [tour,  F.]  a  Walk  or  Courfe,  an  Order  or  Place, 
as  to  take  a  Turn,  every  one  in  his  Turn. 

S^-Turn,  a  Wind  which  upon  fome  Coafts  blows  all 
Night  from  the  Shore. 

A  Turn  [with  Watch-makers]  a  Term  ufed  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  of  a  Watch,  and  fignifies  the  intire  Revolution  or  Go¬ 
ing  about  of  any  Wheel  or  Pinion. 

Turn  [in  Law]  is  the  County- Court  or  King’s  Leef, 
where  the  Sheriff  fits  Judge ;  which  Court  is  held  twice 
every  Year,  about  a  Month  after  Eafer,  and  a  Month  after 
Michaelmas.  From  this  Court  are  exempted  only  Peers  of 
the  Realm,  Clergymen,  and  fuch  as  have  Hundreds  of  their 
own. 

Turn-coat,  one  who  changes  his  Religion,  or  goes  over 
to  a  Party,  contrary  in  Principles,  (Ac.  to  what  he  profeffed 
before. 

Turn-pike,  a  Gate  fet  up  in  a  Road,  in  order  to  flop 
Travellers,  Carts,  Waggons,  Coaches,  Cattle,  (Ac.  who 
there  pay  a  Toll  for  Keeping  the  Roads  in  Repair. 

Turn-pike  [in  the  Mi/it.  Art]  a  Spar  of  Wood  about 
fourteen  Feet  long,  and  about  eight  Inches  in  Diameter,  cut  in 
the  Form  of  a  Hexagon,  every  Side  being  bored  full  of  Holes ; 
through  which  fhort  Pikes  are  run  about  fix  Feet  long,  point¬ 
ed  with  Iron;  which  Handing  out  every  Way,  being  fet  in 
a  Breach,  are  of  Ufe  to  flop  an  Enemy’s  Entrance  into  a 
Camp. 

Tu'rnament  [torneamento,  Ital.  tournoy,  F.]  a  Jufting  or 
Tilting  ;  an  antient  martial  Exercife  of  armed  Knights,  (Ac. 
encountering  one  another  with  Lances  and  Spears  on  Horfe- 
back.  4 

Tu'rner  [tornator,  L.  tourneur,  F.  TOftim?,  Gr.]  one 
who  turns  Veifels  or  Utenfils  in  Wood  or  Metal. 

Turne'tum  [old  ^tY.]  a  Duty  paid  to  the  Sheriff  for 
Holding  his  Turn  or  County-Court. 

Tu'rning  ftrait  [in  the  Manage]  an  artificial  Motion 
taught  to  a  Horfe. 

Turning-.Ec///,  a  Difeafe  in  Cattel,  alfo  called  the  Sturdy. 

Tu'rnip  [prob.  of  teujman,  Sax.  to  turn,  becaufe  of  its 
Roundnefs]  a  Root  well  known. 

Turning  [with  Confectioners]  a  particular  Way  of  paring 
Oranges,  Lemons,  (Ac.  turning  the  Peel  about  the  Fruit,  fo 
that  it  may  be  extended  a  great  Length. 

Tu'rno  Vicecomitum  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  thofe  who  are 
called  out  of  their  own  Hundred  into  the  Sheriff’s  Turn  o« 
Court. 

Turn-sole  [tourne-fol,  F.]  the  Sun-Flower. 

Tu'rpentine  [terebinthus,  L.  of  7tsf$/F0of,  Gr.]  a 
Kind  of  clear,  refinous  Gum,  ifluing  out  ot  Trees. 

Tu'rpentiny  [of  terebinthinus,  L.  terebinthine,  F.  of 
7Sf6jS ivd»(,  Gr.]  of  the  Nature  of,  alfo  dawbed  or  mixed 
with  Turpentine.  Tu'r- 
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1’u'r.pified  [ lurpifailus ,  L.]  made  unclean,  defiled. 

Tu'rpitude,  Filthinefs,  Bafenefs,  F.  of  L. 

Turquoi'se,  a  precious  Stone  of  an  azure  or  bluilh  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  called,  becaufe  frequently  brought  to  us  from  the  Turks. 

Tu'rrel,  a  Sort  of  Tool  ufed  by  Coopers. 

Tu'rret  [ turricula ,  L.  tourette,  F.]  a  little  Tower. 

Turri'ferous  [ turrifer ,  L.]  carrying  or  bearing  Towers. 

Furr i gis  [with  Botan .]  an  Herb,  a  Sort  of  Crefles. 

Tu'rtle?  [tourte,  F.]  a  Kind  of  Dove  remarkable  for  its 

Tu'rtur^  bind  Difpofition  and  Chaflity,  living  a  fingle 
Life  alter  the  Death  of  its  Mate;  alfo  a  Filh  call’d  a  Sea - 
Tortoile. 

Turu'nda  [in  Surgery ]  a  Tent  or  any  Thing  to  be  thru’fl 
into  an  Orifice  or  Ulcer. 

Turu'ndula,  a  fmall  Pellet  or  Tent. 

Tuscan  Order  [fo  called,  becaufe  ufed  in  Tufcany  in  Italy] 
an  Order  ol  Architecture,  in  which  the  Column  or  Pillar, 
with  the  Bafe  and  Chapiter,  is  to  be  feven  Modules  in 
Length,  the  Thicknefs  of  which  is  to  be  diminilhed  gradually 
to  a  fourth  Part.  The  Pcdeflal  is  one  Module  in  Height,  and 
the  Bale  of  the  Column  is  to  be  of  the  Height  of  half  its 
Thicknefs.  Its  capital  Bafe  and  Entablement  have  no  Orna¬ 
ments,  and  but  few  Mouldings. 

Tuscan  Work,  is  the  moH  fimple  and  rude  of  the  five  an- 
tient  Orders  of  Pillars,  fo  that  it  is  rarely  ufed,  except  in 
Vaults,  in  fome  rufiick  Edifices,  and  huge  Piles  of  Building, 
luch  as  the  Amphitheatres,  &c. 

Tush,  an  Interjection  of  Slighting  and  Difplealure. 

Tu'shes?  [fcuxay,  Sax.]  the  great  Handing-out  Teeth  of 

Tusks  J  a  Boar ;  alfo  the  four  Teeth  of  a  Horfe,  feated 
beyond  the  Corner-Teeth  upon  the  Bars,  where  they  fhoot 
forth  on  each  Side  of  the  Jaws,  two  above  and  two  belovv, 
about  the  Age  of  three,  and  three  and  an  halt,  &c.  and  no 
Milk  or  Foal-Teeth  ever  come  forth  in  the  Place  where  they 


grow. 

To  Tusk  a  Barbel  [with  Table-Carvers]  fignifies  to  cut  it  up. 

Tussjla'co  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Foal’s-Foot  or 
Colt's-Foot.  L. 

^Tu  stle,  a  Bufile,  a  Striving  with  a  Perfon. 

Tut,  an  Imperial  Enfign,  being  a  golden  Globe  with  a 
Crofs  on  it ;  a  Mound. 

Tut -mouth'd  [of  Sax.  a  Nipple]  having  the  Chin 

or  nether  Jaw  Handing  out  farther  than  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Mouth. 

Tu'telace,  Guardianthip,  Protection,  L. 

Tu'tel  a  r  ?  [tutelar is,  L.  tutelaire,  F.]  that  protefts  or 

Tu'telary^  performs  the  Office  of  a  Guardian. 

Tutelary  Angels,  certain  Angels  which  are  fuppoled  to 
have  the  Guardianlhip  or  Protection  of  Kingdoms,  Cities, 
and  Perfons. 

To  Tu'tor  [of  tutcur,  F.]  to  inflruCt,  to  teach. 

Tutor,  one  who  teaches  or  inflruCts  another  in  fome  Art 
or  Science,  L. 

Tu'tor  [in  an  Univerfity]  a  Member  of  a  College  or  Hall, 
who  takes  on  him  the  InltruCting  young  Students  in  the  Arts 
and  Faculties. 

Tutor  [in  the  Civil  Law]  one  chofen  to  look  to  the  Per¬ 
fons  and  Eflates  of  Children,  left  by  their  Fathers  and  Mo¬ 


thers  in  their  Minority. 

Tu'torage  [in  the  Civil  Law]  the  fame  as  Guardianlhip 
in  the  Common  Law,  the  Office  of  a  Tutor  above-mentioned. 
Tu'tor  ess  [tutriee,  F.]  a  She-Tutor  or  Inllrudor. 
Tu'tsan,  an  Herb  called  alfo  Tufan. 

Tu'tty  [tutia,  L.]  the  heavier  Foil  of  Brafs  that  cleaves 
and  Hicks'  to  the  higher  Places  of  Furnaces  or  Melting- 
Houfes. 

[in  Mu.  Books]  is  frequently  found  in  Mufick 
of  feveral  Parts,  and  fignifies  all  or  all  together. 
Untie,  F.]  the  Sparkles  or  Soot  of  Brafs,  which 
Hicks  to  the  Furnace  while  melting, 
and  is  formed  into  concave  Flakes,  by  chymical  \^/\J 
Writers  is  exprefs’d  by  this  Character 
l  U  TTY 
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?  3.  Nofe-gay ;  alfo  a  jocular  or  humorous 
Tu'zzimu'zzy  5  Name  for  the  pudendum  muliebre. 
Twain  [TpeSen,  S/ix]  two,  a  Couple  or  Pair  ;  alfo  in¬ 
to  two  Parts,  as  rent  in  twain . 

Twain -Night' s-GueJl,  one  who  has  lain  at  a  Houle  two 
Nights,  who  if  he  lay  there  the  third  his  Holt  was  anfwcr-, 
able  for  him  if  he  did  any  Injury;  but  if  he  did  lo  in  the 
tfrfl  two  Nights  himfelf  was  anfwerable. 

Twaite  [ old  Law]  a  Wood  grubbed  up  and  turned  into 

arable  or  plough’d  Land.  A  .  r  r  , 

To  Twang,  to  give  a  Sound  like  the  String  of  a  mufical 

InHrument  or  a  Whip.  ...  rp  „ 

A  Twang  [of  tangere,  L.  to  touch,  Mtnjbew]  an  ill  laite 


or  Hogoe  ;  alfo  an  ill,  unpleafant  Sound,  the  Sound  of  a 
Bow-flring. 

Twang,  a  Root  or  forked  Branch  at  the  Bottom  of  a 
great  Tooth. 

Twat,  Pudendum  Muliebre. 

Twat -Scowerer,  a  Surgeon  or  DoCtor.  E.  Ward. 

To  T wattle  [prob.  of  tsftclen,  Du.]  to  prate 

1  w ay- Blade,  an  Herb. 

^Tweag,  Vexation,  Perplexity,  Trouble. 

To  Twee'dle,  to  play  on  a  Fiddle  or  Bag-Pipe. 

Twee'zers,  a  Sort  of  fmall  Pincers  and  other  Infiru 
ments  in  a  Pocket-Cafe. 

Twehe'n demen  [in  Saxon  Law]  the  Ceojilcy  or  Hus¬ 
bandmen  of  the  lower  Order,  who  were  valued  at  200  Shil¬ 
lings  ;  if  fuch  an  one  was  killed  the  Fine  was  30  Shillings. 

Twelfth  [tpel^t,  S/ly.]  the  Xllth  or  12th. 

Twelfth  Day ?  the  FeHival  of  the  Epiphany  or  the 

Twelfth  Tidc£  ManifeHation  of  our  Saviour  Chrilt  to 
the  Gentiles ,  fo  named,  as  being  the  12th  Day  exelufively 
from  Chrijlmas-Day. 

Twelve  [*c:pel j^,  Sax.]  XII  or  12. 

Twelve  Men  [in  Law]  a  Jury  or  InqueH,  is  the  Number 
of  twelve  Perfons,  by  whofe  Oath,  as  to  Matters  of  FaCt,  all 
Trials  pafs  both  in  civil  and  criminal  Cafes,  in  all  the  Courts 
of  the  Common  Law  in  this  Realm. 

Twelve  Months,  the  Space  of  a  Year  according  to  the 
Kalendar  Months. 

Twe'nty  [‘npenfci^,  Sax.  viginti,  L.]  XX  or  20. 

Twentieth  [of  trpen'Gjjj',  Sax.]  the  20th  or  XXth. 

Twice  [tpy,  &»*.]  two  Times. 

Twifa'llow  [of  t;pj,  twice,  and  yealjjja,  Sax.  an  Har¬ 
row]  to  till  or  plow  Ground  a  fecond  Time  before  Sowing. 

^Twig  [lcpi£a>  Sax.]  a  fmall  Sprout  of  the  Branch  of  a 
Tree. 

TwI'ggy"}  Cof  trp'oa’  Sax-  a  TwlS]  made  of  TwiSs- 

Twi'light  [Tp}-leoht, 5^ar.]  that  dubious  or  half  Light 
in  the  Dawn  of  the  Morning  and  Clofe  of  the  Evening,  a 
little  before  the  Rifing  and  after  the  Setting  of  the  Sun.  It  is 
occafioned  by  the  Earth’s  Atmofphere  refrafting  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun,  and  reflecting  them  from  the  Particles  thereof. 

To  Twine  [trpinan,  S/ix.]  to  twifl  Thread,  Lfr. 

Twine  [tpinf  &jx.]  fmall-twifled  Thread. 

To  Twinge  [ttotnget,  Dan.]  to  give  a  Gripe,  to  caufe 
Pain  by  a  Wring  or  Squeeze. 

Twi'nging  [of  ttjnnoTi-,  Dan.]  griping,  pinching. 

Twi'ning  [of  tpinun^,  &?*•]  twiHing  or  clinging  about. 

Twining  Stalk  [with  Botan.]  a  Stalk  that  twills  about  any 
Prop  without  the  Help  of  Tendrels,  as  the  Kidney- 


Bean. 

Twinkling  [prob.  of  pincelian,  Sax.  to  move  quick] 
winking  with  the  Eyes,  or  fparkling  as  the  Stars. 

Twins  [Set  pin,  Sax.]  two  Children  born  at  the  fame 
Birth. 

Twi'rling  [prob.  q.  d.  whirling,  of  ’Spyjiyan,  Sax. J 
turning  fwiftly  about. 

Twist  [with  Horfemen]  the  Infide  or  flat  Part  of  a  Man  s 
Thigh,  upon  which  a  true  Horfcman  refls  on  HorlebacL 

To  Twist  [^etpiyan,  Sax.]  to  complicate  feveral  Lines 
or  Threads  together  ;  alf0  to  wring  round. 

Twi'sted  [of  ^e-cpiyan,  Sax.]  wrung  round;  alfo  com¬ 
plicated  together,  as  feveral  Threads. 

Twi's ting  [with  Horfemen]  is  the  Reducing  a  Horfe  to 
the  fame  State  of  Impotence  with  a  Gelding  by  the  violent 
Wringing  or  TwiHing  of  his  Teflicles,  twice  about,  which 
dries  them  up  and  deprives  them  of  Nourilhment. 

To  Twit  [ttfitan,  Sax.]  to  upbraid  with. 

Twi'TTiNcfof  Se’Spitan.Siix.]  upbraiding,  hitting  in  the 

Teeth.  .  .  .  , 

To  Twitch  [tpiccian.  Sax.]  to  pinch  or  pluck. 

TwiTCH-Gnr/f,  Quitch-Grafs.  . 

Twi'tching  [of  tpiccian,  Sax.]  pinching  or  giving 
Pinches  fudden  Pulls,  or  Twinges. 

Twi'tterinc,  fneering  or  laughing  fcornfully. 

Twi'ttle-Twa'ttle,  filly,  childilh  Prating. 

Twivil,  aCarpenter’s  Tool,  for  making  Mortife- Holes. 

Two  [tpa,  Sax.  duo,  L.  deux,  F  ]  2  or  II.  The  Num¬ 
ber  2  is  call’d  the  Father  of  even  Numbers,  but  the  Ruin  of 
Unity,  for  to  divide  a  Thing  is  to  defiroy  it ;  but  Zara- 
tas,  Pythagoras's  Mafier,  call’d  2  the  Mother  of  Numbers, 
and  1  the  Father. 

Two'fold  [trpe  jeeab,  5^x.]  double 

Tv  her,  the  famous  River  of  Italy,  is  reprefented  m  the 
Vatican  at  Rome  by  the  Statue  of  a  Man  with  a  grave  Coun¬ 
tenance,  a  long  Beard,  with  a  Garland  of  flowers  on  his 
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head,  in  Marble,  lying  along,  retting  his  right  Leg  upon  ah 
Oar,  and  holding  under  his  right  Arm  a  She-Wolf,  with  two 
iinall  Infants  fucking  at  her  Teats,  leaning  upon  an  Urn  or 
Pitcher,  out  of  which  its  Stream  ittueth.  In  the  left  Hand 
he  holds  a  Cornucopia  of  delicate  Fruits. 

Ty'ger  [ emblematically ]  fignifies  Swiftnefs,  Revenge, 
and  Fallhood. 

The  Antients  dedicated  the  Tyger  to  Apollo  on  account 
of  its  Swiftnefs,  and  to  Bacchus,  on  account  of  its  Rabid- 
nefs,  becaufe,  when  Men  have  drank  too  much  Wine,  it 
makes  them  rave  extravagantly;  but  others  give  another  Rea- 
fon  for  it,  becaufe  Wine  mollifies  fome  favage  Tem¬ 
pers. 

It  is  reported  that  thofe,  that  rob  a  Myger  of  her  Whelps, 
lay  Pieces  of  Looking-Glafs  in  the  Way  that  Ihe  is  to  take  in 
purfuing  them,  in  which  five  looking  and  feeing  herfelf  flops, 
and  by  that  Means  they  have  Time  to  efcape. 

Tycho'n  ic  Sy/lem  [in  AJlronomy]  fo  called  of  Tycho  Brahe 
a  Nobleman  of  Denmark,  This  Syitem  like  that  of  Ptolemy 
has  the  Earth  placed  in  the  Middle  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  im¬ 
moveable,  the  Sun  and  Moon  revolving  in  Orbits  re- 
fpedling  the  fame  as  a  Center  ;  but  according  to  Copernicus 
the  other  five  Planets  are  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Sun 
as  their  Center. 

To  Tye  [than,  &rx.]  to  bind. 

Ty'ius  [in  Anat.]  the  Brawn  or  Hardnefs  of  the  Skin, 
by  reafon  of  much  Labour,  L.  of  Gr. 

Ty'lwith  [in  Heraldry']  a  Tribe  or  Family  branching 
out  of  another,  which  the  moral  Heralds  call  the  fecond  or 
third  Houfe. 

Tymbcre'lla,  a  Tumbrel  or  Ducking-Stool. 

Ty'mpan  \tympamm,  L.  Tuix.tr  avov,  Gr.]  a  Timbrel  or 
Drum. 

Tympan  [in  Anat.]  the  Drum  of  the  Ear. 

Tympan  [in  Joinery]  a  Term  ufed  of  the  Panncls  of 
Doors,  and  alfo  of  the  Square  or  Die  of  Pedeftals. 

Ty'mpan  [in  Architect.]  is  that  Part  of  the  Bottom  of 
the  Frontons,  which  is  inclofed  between  the  Cornices,  and 
anfwers  the  naked  Freze. 

Tympan  [of  an  Arch]  is  a  triangular  Table  placed  in  its 
Corners,  ufually  hollowed,  and  fometimes  enriched  with 
Branches  of  Laurel,  Oak,  Trophies,  or  flying  Figures,  as 
Fame,  &c. 

Tympa'nias  [in  Phyjick]  the  Tympany,  a  hard  Swelling 
of  the  Belly,  being  a  Kind  of  dry,  windy  Dropfy,  which 
caufes  the  Skin  of  thofe  Parts  to  Hand  out  and  found  as  it 
were  a  Drum. 

Tympan  [with  Printers]  is  a  Frame  of  Iron  belonging 
to  a  Printing-Prefs,  having  a  Parchment  ftretched  over  it,  on 
which  they  place  the  Sheets  of  Paper,  one  after  another,  in 
the  Printing  them  off. 

Ty'mpano  [in  Mu.  Books]  a  Pair  of  Kettle-Drums  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  Concert,  as  a  Bafs  to  a  Trumpet. 

Tympani'tes.  See  Tympany. 

Ty'mpanum  [TupfOTAi/ov,  Gr.]  a  Drum,  which  among 
the  Antients  was  a  thin  Piece  of  Leather  or  Skin,  ftretch’d 
upon  a  Hoop  or  Circle,  and  beaten  with  the  Hand. 

Tympanum  [in  Mechanicks]  a  Kind  of  Wheel  plac’d  on 
an  Axis  or  Cylindrical  Beam,  on  the  Top  of  which  are 
plac’d  Leavers  or  fixed  Staves,  for  the  more  eafy  Turning  the 
Axis  about  to  raife  the  Weight  required;  and  it  differs  not  from 
the  Peritrochium,  excepting  that  the  Cylinder  or  Axis  of  the 
Peritrochium  is  much  fliorter  and  letter  than  the  Cylinder  of 
the  Tympanum. 

Tympanum  [with  Anat.]  is  the  Drum  or  Skin  of  the 
Drum  of  the  Ear,  the  fame  that  is  named  Membrana  Tympani, 
which  is  a  frnall,  round,  thin,  tranfparent,  dry,  and  nervous 
Membrane  of  moll  exquifite  Senfe  which  lies  over  the  Hollow 
of  the  inner  Part  of  the  Ear,  and  is  the  Organ  or  Inftrument 
of  Hearing. 

Tympany  {tympanites,  L.  7UfZT<tp/7JK  of  tl^x.t  avisos,  Gr. 
to  beat  or  found  like  a  Drum]  a  hard  Tumour  or  Swelling  of 
the  Belly  or  Abdomen,  very  hard,  equable,  and  permanent, 
whereby  the  Skin  is  ftretched  fo  tight,  that,  when  flruck,  it 
gives  a  Sound  like  that  of  a  Drum. 

Type  {typus,  L.  7 ytro{,  Gr.]  a  Copy  of  a  Model,  a 
Figure  or  Charafter,  either  engraven  or  printed. 

Type  [in  Theology ]a  Symbol,  Sign,  or  Figure  of  Something 
to  come. 

Typho'des  [71/pac/li?,  Gr.]  a  continual  burning  Fever, 
proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  an  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. 

Typhomani'a  {Tuipco^AVtA,  Gr.]  a  Delirium  with  a 
Frenzy,  a  Difeafe  of  the  Brain,  whereby  the  Patient  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fleep,  tho’  greatly  inclined  to  fleep,  lies  with  his 
Eyes  lhut,  talks  abfurdly,  and  tumbles  and  toffes. 

Ty'pha,  Typh-Wheat,  a  fort  of  Grain  much  like  our 
Rye,  L. 


Typha  alpuatiea  [in  Botany]  the  Herb  Water-Torch, 
Cat’s-Tail,  or  Reed-Mace,  L. 

Ty'pical  {typicus,  L.  Tutnyfit,  Gr.]  of,  or  pertaining  to 
a  Type  or  Figure. 

Ty'pically  [; typice ,  L.]  in  a  typical  Senfe. 

Ty'ficalness,  a  typical  Quality. 

Typoco'smy  [of  7^Wf  a  Type  and  xosquof,  Gr.  the 
World]  a  Figure  of  the  World. 

Typo'grapher  {typography,  L.  Tvtroygjitpof,  Gr.  of  77J- 
trott  ygytQoov,  Gr.]  a  Printer. 

Typographical  [of  typographicus,  L.  of  ’njtroypy.ptfjif, 
Gr.  of  a  Type  or  Letter,  and  y^.<pa  to  deicribe]  of; 

belonging  to,  or  according  to  Typography  or  the  Art  of 
Printing. 

Typography  {typographia,  L.  of  TUiroy&tfiA,  Gr.]  the 
Art  of  Printing. 

Tyra'nnical,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  after  the  Manner  of 
a  Tyrant,  iihperious,  cruel. 

Tyra'n nic alness  [of  tyrannis,  L.  tyrannic,  F.  of tu^v- 
VIS,  Gr.]  a  tyrannical  Nature,  Difpofition,  or  Behaviour. 

Tyra'nnicide  {tyrannicida, L.  tyrannicide,  F.  of  tyranny 
and  cadere,  L.]  a  Slayer  or  Killer  of  Tyrants. 

Tyra'nnicide  {tyrannicidium,  L.]  the  Killing  of  Ty¬ 
rants. 

To  T y'r annise  {tyrannizare,  L.  of  Gr.]  to 

play  the  Tyrant,  to  opprefs,  to  lord  it  over. 

Ty'ranny  {tyrannis,  L.  TtxQttviS,  Gr.]  a  fevere,  cruel 
and  violent  Government ;  alfo  Dominion  or  Empire  un¬ 
lawfully  ufurped  ;  alfo  outrageous  Cruelty,  great  Oppreflion. 

Ty'rant  {tyranny,  L.  Gr.  of  Tuppiray, 

i.  e.  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  Were  a  cruel  People,  or  of  Turrha. 
a  City  of  Lyfia,  where  Gyges  firll  play’d  the  Tyrant ;  or  as 
others  fay,  ofrpv«.  Gr.  to  opprefs,  or  of  n  TogetvTbi  \et- 
sydvtAi  iomp^eir,  Gr.  to  vex  the  People  and  bring 
Trouble  upon  them  ]  The  Name  Tyrant  was  at  firft  ufed  in 
a  good  Senfe  ;  and  the  Greeks  in  old  Time  call’d  the  fupreme 
Governor  of  every  City  a  Tyrant  or  King  ;  but  now  it  is 
generally  ufed  in  a  bad  Senfe  for  one  who  governs  with 
Cruelty  and  Injuftice ;  alfo  either  for  a  rightful  Prince  that 
mifufes  his  royal  Power  in  opprefling  his  Subje&s,  or  for  one 
who  ufurps  the  fovereign  Power  in  a  State. 

Tyri'asis  [7U£j'«c7?,  Gr.]  a  Leprofy. 

Ty'rets,  a  Kind  of  Ornament  for  Horfe-Harnefles. 

Tyro,  a  Frefliman,  a  Novice  in  any  Art  or  Science,  L. 

Ty'rociry  {tyrocinium,  L.]  the  firft  Exercife  or  new 
Beginning  of  any  Art  or  Faculty,  an  Apprenticdhip  ;  alfo 
Unskilfulnefs. 

Ty'rosis  [of  71X&S,  Gr.  Cheefe]  a  Curdling  of  Milk  in 
the  Stomach  into  a  Subftance  fomething  refembling  Checfe. 

Ty'rus  [in  Phyjick]  the  Order  which  Intermitting  Fevers 
obferve  in  their  Increafing  and  Decreafing. 

A  Tye -Top,  a  Garland  ;  alfo  a  Top-Knot. 

Tythlan  [in  Sax.  Law]  an  Accufationor  Charge  in  Law 
for  an  Offence. 

V. 

VU  Roman ,  V  u,  Italick,  £1  u  Englijb,  V  U,  v  u  Saxon, 
are  the  nineteenth  Letters  in  Order  of  their  refpe&ive 
Alphabets,  T  v  in  Greek,  generally  written  by  a  in  Eng- 
lip,  the  twentieth  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and  1  Hebrew, 
the  fixth  of  that. 

The  V  Confonant  and  U  Vowel  ought  to  be  carefully 
diftinguifh’d  in  Reading,  as  V 'omit,  Vulgar,  Union,  Univerfi- 
ty  ,  &c.  the  U  Vowel  is  not  heard  in  the  Words  Guards , 
Guinea,  &c.  and  it  very  feldom  ends  any  Englijb  Words. 

V  in  Latin  Numbers  Hands  for  five, 
v  with  a  Dalh  at  top  flood  for  5000. 

V.  frequently  Hands  for  Vide,  i.  e.  See. 

V,  in  the  Weftern  Parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  frequently 
pronounced  for  F,  as  Vather  for  Father. 

V.  R-  [with  the  Romans]  was  frequently  ufed  for  the  Phrafe 
uti  rogas,  i.  e.  as  thou  askeft  or  defireft,  and  was  a  Mark 
for  a  Vote  or  Suffrage  in  the  Palling  of  a  Law. 

Vacancy  [in  Phyjicks]  an  empty  Interval  or  Space  void 
of  Matter. 

Va'cancy  [in  Law]  a  Poll  or  Benefice  wanting  a  regular 
Officer  or  Incumbent. 

Va'cant  {paeans, L.]  void,  that  is  not  filled  up,  atLeifure. 
Va 'cantness  [of  vacance,  F.  or  e means,  L.  and  nej's] 
Emptinefs. 

To  Va'cate  {vacatum,  L.]  to  empty,  annul,  or  make  void. 
Va'cation,  a  being  at  Leifure,  Ceafing  from  ordinary  Bu- 
finefs  ;  alfo  the  Time  between  one  Term  and  anocher. 

Vaca'tion  [in  Civil  Law]  the  Time  from  the  Death  of  a 
Bifhop  or  other  Spiritual  Perfon,  till  the  Bifhoprick  or  other 
Spiritual  Benefices  are  lupply’d  by  another.  Vac  a'- 
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V  a  c  a  '  T  i  on  -  Barrijlers,  ate  fuch  as  are  newly  call’d  to  the 
Bar,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  Exercife  of  the  Houle  for 
the  fix  next  long  Vacations,  viz.  in  Lent  and  Summer,  and 
are  therefore  fo  ftyled  during  thefc  three  Years. 

Vacant  Effefts  (in  Lave]  are  fuch  as  are  abandoned  for 
want  of  an  Heir,  after  the  Death  or  Flight  of  their  former 
Owner. 

VaCa'tion  [in  Com.  Law]  the  Time  between  the  End  of 
one  Term  and  the  Beginning  of  another. 

Vacatu'na  [in  Law]  a  Vacancy  or  Voidance,  a  Spiritual 
Living  that  fliall  happen  hereafter. 

Vacca'nia  [with  Botanijh]  the  Herb  Cow-Bafil  or 
Thorough  Wax,  L. 

Vaccani  us  [in  antient  Deeds]  a  Herds-man  that  looks  af¬ 
ter  the  common  Herds  of  Cows. 

Va'ccany  ^  a  low  Houfe  ;  alfo  a  Dairy-Houfe ;  alfo  a 

Vacchany  3  certain  Compafs  of  Ground  within  the 
Foreft  of  Afbd^nvn,  Stat.  37  H.  VIII. 

Vacchivia  [old  Ree.]  a  Dairy. 

Vacci'nium,  a  Blackberry,  Bilberry,  or  Hurtleberry ; 
alfo  a  Violet- Flower,  L. 

Vacci'nium  [with  Botanifts]  the  Flower  of  the  Plant 
Hyacinthus  or  Crows-Toes,  L. 

Vacillating  [vacillans,  L.  vacillant,  F.]  reeling,  dag¬ 
gering,  (Ac. 

Vacilla'tion,  a  Staggering,  a  Wavering;  an  Irrefolu- 
tion,  a  Quandary,  F.  of  L. 

Vacua'tion,  an  Emptying,  L. 

Vacu'ity  [c uicuitas,  L.]  Voidnefs,  Emptinefs. 

Vacui'ties  [with  Pbyficians]  thofe  Days  in  which  an  im¬ 
perfect  or  ill  Crifis  of  a  Diftemper  often  happens,  viz.  the 
flxth,  eighth  tenth,  twelfth,  fixteenth,  and  eighteenth. 
Which  Days  are  alfo  call’d  Medicinal  Days,  becaufe  Medi¬ 
cines  maybe  given  on  them. 

Vacuna  [fo  call’d  of  vacando,  i.  e.  being  at  Leifure,  fup- 
pofed  to  preiide  over  them  that  are  at  Leifure]  the  Goddefs 
of  Reft,  to  whom  the  Husbandmen  did  facrifice  after  Har- 
veft. 

Va'cuum  [with  Pbyjiologijls]  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Space 
devoid  or  empty  of  all  Matter  or  Body;  and  is  dillin - 
guilhed  by  them  into  vacuum  dijfeminatum,  or  interfper- 
fum,  and  vacuum  coacervatum. 

Va'cuum  Boy leanum ,  that  Approach  to  a  real  Vacuum  which 
is  arrived  at  by  Means  of  an  Air-Pump. 

Vacuum  dijfeminatum ?  are  fmall  void  Spaces  interfperfed 

Vacuum  interfperfum  3  about  between  the  Particles  of  all 
Bodies:  That  there  is  this  Vacuum  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Argument  :  If  fome  Vacuities  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  in¬ 
terfperfed  among  Bodies,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  account 
for  Motion.  For  if  there  be  an  abfolute  Plenum,  the  leait 
Body  in  Nature  cannot  move,  but  all  Bodies  that  are  mull 
move  with  it  ;  and  yet  into  what  Places  they  Ihould  move, 
when  all  Places  are  already  full,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 

Vacuum  coacervatum,  is  a  larger  void  Space,  made  by  the 
Meeting  together  of  the  fcveral  diffeminated  or  interfperfed 
Vacuities. 

Vada'ri  aliquem  [in  Civil  Law]  is  to  oblige  one  to  give 
Security  for  his  Appearance  in  Court  at  a  certain  Day,  L. 

Fo  Vade  [vadcre,  L.  to  go]  to  decay,  fade,  or  wax 
weak. 

Vade -mecum  [/.  e.  go  with  me]  a  Pocket-Book,  or  any 
little  ufeful  Book  fit  and  neceflary  to  be  carried  in  the  Pocket. 

Vadiare  duellum  [in  Antient  Writers]  fignifies  to  wage 
a  Combate ;  as,  when  a  Perfon  gave  another  a  Challenge  to 
decide  a  Controverfy  by  a  Camp-Fight  or  Duel,  and  threw 
down  a  Gauntlet  or  the  like  Sign  of  Defiance,  if  the  other 
took  it  up,  that  was  Vadiare  duellum,  i.  e.  both  fo  give  and 
take  mutual  Pledges  of  Fighting. 

Vadimo'nium  [in  Civil  Law]  a  Prom  ife  or  [Bond  for  Ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  Judge,  upon  a  Day  appointed,  L. 

Vadimonium  deferre  [in  Law]  fignifies  to  make  a  De¬ 
fault,  not  to  appear  in  Court,  according  to  Order,  to  forfeit 
his  Pveeognilance,  L. 

In  Va'dio  expenere  [in  Law]  is  to  pawn  or  leave  a  Pledge 
for  the  Return  of  Money  borrowed,  L. 

Va'dium,  Wages,  a  Salary  or  other  Reward  of  Service 
upon  Covenant  or  Agreement,  L, 

Vadium  mortuum  [in  Law]  a  Mortgage,  Lands  or  Goods 
fo  pawned  or  engaged  to  the  Creditor,  that  he  has  a  Right 
to  the  main  Profits  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Loan  or  Debt,  L. 

Per  Vadium  ponere  [in  Law]  is  to  take  Bail  or  Security 
for  the  Appearance  of  an  Offender  in  fome  Court  of  Juftice, 
L. 

V  a  fr'Vty N ES S  ^ [pafrities,  L.]  Craftinefs,  Subtlety. 


A  Vagabond  [vagabundus,  L.]  a  wandering  Beggar,  (Ac. 
Va'gabund  [ vagabundus ,  L.]  wandering,  roaming  about 
Vaca  arthitiis  [with  Pbyjicians]  the  wandering  Gout, 
that  flies  or  moves  about,  caufing  Pain,  fometimes  in  one 
Limb,  and  fometimes  in  another. 

Va'gary  (of  vagatio,  L.]  a  Freak,  a  Prank,  a  Caprice, 
a  Whimfey. 

Vagi'na,  a  Scabbard,  Sheath,  or  Cafe,  L. 

Vagina  uteri  [ynAnat]  the  Sheath  or  Neck  of  the  Womb. 
Vagina'lis  [with  Andt.]  the  Vaginal  Tunicle,  the  fe- 
cond  proper  Coat  which  immediately  wraps  up  or  covers  the 
Tefticles,  L. 

Va'ginipe'nnous  Animals  [vaginipennes,  L.]  fuch  as 
have  their  Wings  in  Sheathes  or  Cafes,  as  the  Beetle  hath. 

Vagina'lis  Guide  [with  Anat.]  the  mufculous  Coat  of 
the  GuLe,  it  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  proper  Mufcle  confpi- 
ring  with  th cOefopbagus  in  thrufting  down  the  Aliment,  when 
enter’d. 

V  agina'lis  tunica,  the  fame  as  Elythyroides. 
Va'grantness?  [of  vage  wanderingly  and  errant,  L. 
Ya'crancy  3  wandering  and  nefs]  Vagrancy,  an  un¬ 
fettled  Courfe  of  Life. 

Va'grant  [prob.  q.  vage  errans,  L.]  wandering,  ftrolling, 
or  roving  up  and  down. 

A  Vagrant,  a  Vagabond,  a  Stroller,  an  idle  Perfon 
who  rambles  from  Place  to  Place. 

V a'gu  e  [vagus]  wandering,  rambling ;  alfo  at  random ; 
alfo  loofe,  without  due  Order  or  Intent. 

Va'cum  [with  Anat.]  the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves  of  the 
Medulla  oblongata,  called  the  par  Vagum ,  becaufe  difperfed  to 
divers  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Vail  [velum,  L.  voile,  F  ]  a  Garment,  or  any  Thing 
that  covers  or  hides  from  being  feen. 

Fo  V ai'l  [velare,  F.]  to  cover  with  a  Vail. 

Vails  [unde  derivatur  incertum,  unlefs  prob.  of  valediRio, 
q.  d.  Money  given  to  Servants  by  Guefts  for  Salutations] 
Gifts  or  Profits  given  or  allowed  to  Servants  above  their 
Wages. 

Fo  Vail  the  Bonnet  [Sea-Language]  is  to  ftrike  Sail  in 
Token  of  Submiffion. 

Vain  [vanus,  L.]  empty,  frivolous,  foolifh,  or  ufelefs. 
Vai'nness  [vamt as,  L.  vanit'c,  F.]  Emptinefs,  Unpro- 
fitablenefs,  (Ac. 

Y  ain-glo'rious  [of  vain,  F.  and  gloriofus  L-]  full  of 
Vain-glory. 

Vain-glo'riousnes*  [of  vana  and  gloria,  L.]  Vam-glo- 
ry,  empty  Boafting,  (Ac. 

Vain-glory  [vana  gloria,  L.]  Boafting  in  vain,  to  no  Be¬ 
nefit  or  Purpofe. 

Vair  7  [either  of  varie  of  variis  coloribus,  i.e.  various 
Vai'ry  3  Colours,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  varius  the  Name 
of  an  Animal,  whofe  Back  is  a  blue  Grey,  and  its  Belly 
white]  it  is  the  fecond  Sort  of  Furr  or  Doubling,  formerly 
ufed  for  Lining  of  the  Garments  of  great  Men  and  Knights  of 
Renown;  it  is  when  a  Field  of  a  Coat  of  Arms  is  chequered 
into  two  Colours  by  the  Figures  of  little  Bells ;  and  if  thefe 
two  Colours  are  Argent  and  Azure,  it  is  Vairy  or  proper,  and 
you  need  fay  no  more  but  vairy  ;  but  if  the  Colours  are  any 
other,  they  mult  be  exprefly  named  in  blazoning  the  Coat. 
See  Vcrry. 

pjjgfajjlp  Vary  Copy  ^[in  Heraldry]  is  a  Bearing  the 
Potent  Counter 3  Form  in  the  Efcutcheon,  and 
fegjjftajjgi  in  Blazon  the  Colours  muft  be  exprefs’d,  as  Azure 
and  Argent. 

IPIQH  Contrevaire,  is  when  the  Metals  and  Co- 
#%rjl  lours  are  fo  ranged,  that  the  Figure,  which  is 
BlSGIU  Azure,  touches  either  with  its  Edge  or  Foot  an- 
tlS©  other  Azure  Figure,  being  placed  and  joined  to¬ 
gether,  Breech  to  Breech,  one  upon  another,  the  Point  of 
the  one  tending  towards  the  Chief  of  the  Efcutcheon,  and 
that  of  the  other  towards  the  Bafe ;  as  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure. 

Vaire  en  Pale,  is  when  the  Figures  ftand  exadlly  one  up¬ 
on  another,  flat  upon  the  Points. 

Vale  of  a  Pump  [in  a  Skip]  a  Trough  by  which  the 
Water  runs  from  the  Pump  along  the  Sides  of  the  Ship  to 
the  Scupper-holes. 

Vale  [vallis,  L.]  a  Valley. 

Vale  [vallis,  L.  val,  F.]  a  hollow  Place  or  Space  of 
Ground  furrounded  with  Hills. 

Valedi'ct  ion,  a  Bidding  Farewel,  L. 

Valedi'ctory,  of,  or  pertaining  to  V a! edition  or  Bid¬ 
ding  Farewel. 

Va'lencks 
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Va'lences  ?  [prob.  of  falenzetne,  Ital.]  fhort  Curtains  to 

Va'llens  5  the  upper  Part  of  the  Furniture  of  a  Bed, 
Window,  £ffr. 

Vale'rian,  a  Phyfical  Herb,  called  alfo  Set-Wall  and 
Capon’s-Tail. 

Va'let  de  Chambre ,  one  who  waits  upon  a  Perfon  of  Qua¬ 
lity  in  his  Bed-Chamber,  F. 

Valet  [with  Horfemen ]  is  a  Stick  armed  at  one  End  with 
a  blunted  Point  of  Iron,  to  prick  and  aid  a  leaping  Horfc. 

Valet  [un  valet ,  F.]  in  antient  Times  was  ufed 

Valec't  >  to  fignify  a  young  Gentleman  of  good  De- 

Va'delect  3  feent  or  Quality  ;  and  afterwards  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Rank  of  Yeomen  :  And,  in  the  Account  of  the 
Inner-Temple,  it  is  underftood  of  a  Bencher’s  Clerk  or  Ser¬ 
vant,  which  by  a  Corruption  is  called  Varlet,  the  Butler  of 
the  Houfe. 

Valetudina'rian  [ valetudinarius ,  L.]  a  fickly  Perfon  ; 
alfo  one  that  anxioufly  takes  Care  of  his  Health. 

Valetu’di nary  [ valetudinarius ,  L.]  fickly,  crazy;  a 
Perfon  of  a  weak,  fickly,  or  crazy  Conftitution,  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  Order. 

Valetudinary  [ vaktudinarium ,  L.]  an  Hofpital  for 
fick  People. 

Va'lentines  [in  England ]  prob.  take  their  Name  of  Va¬ 
lentine,  a  Bifhop  of  Rome,  whole  Feftival  is  obferved  on  the 
14th  of  February,  and  becaufe  about  this  Time  of  the  Year 
the  Birds  match  or  choofe  their  Mates,  probably  thence  the 
young  Men  and  Maids  choofe  Valentines  or  fpecial  loving 
Friends  on  that  Day. 

Valentines  [in  the  Romifb  Church ]  Saints  chofen  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day  as  Patrons  for  the  enfuing  Year. 

Valenti  nians,  an  antient  Seft  of  Gnojlicks,  fo  called 
from  Valent inian  their  Leader. 

Va'liant  [ vaillant ,  F.]  bold  and  daring  in  Fight,  cou¬ 
rageous,  ftout. 

Va'liantness  \vaillantife ,  F.]  Prowefs,  Stoutnefs, 
Courage. 

Va'lid  [validus,  L.]  ftrong,  mighty. 

Valid,  authentick,  binding,  done  in  due  Form,  good 
in  Law. 

Vali'dity  7[validitas,  L.  validite,  F.]  Ability,  Pow- 

Va'lidness  3  er;  alfo  Authenticknefs,  &c. 

Vallar  Crown  [in  Heraldry ]  was  a  Crown 
given  by  the  General  of  an  Army,  to  him  who 
firft  broke  into  an  Enemy’s  fortified  Camp,  or 
forced  any  Place  pallifaded,  and  it  was  in  the 
Form  annexed,  reprefenting  Pallifadoes  Handing  up  above 
the  Circle. 

Va'lley  [valles,  L.  vallee,  F.]  a  Vale  or  low  Ground 
.  encompafled  with  Hills.  — 

Values  [in  Architect]  the  Gutters  over  the  Sleepers 
in  the  Roof  of  a  Building. 

Valo're  Batitagii  7  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  antiently 

Valo're  Maritagii $  lay  for  the  Lord,  after  having  prof¬ 
fered  fuitable  Marriage  to  an  Infant  who  refufed  the  fame, 
to  recover  the  Value  of  the  Marriage,  L. 

Valombre'ux,  a  certain  Order  of  Monks. 

Va'lour  [valeur,  F.  1  Courage,  Stoutnefs,  Prowefs, 
Bravery. 

Va'lorous  [valoreux,  F.]  valiant,  ftout,  (Ac. 

Va'lorousness  [of  valoreux,  F.  and  nefs]  Valiantnefs, 
Stoutnefs,  Bravery. 

Valuable,  of  great  Value,  weighty,  important. 

Va'luableness  [of  valor,  L.  valeur,  F.  able  and  nefs] 
P.recioufnefs,  Worthinefs,  (Ac. 

Valuation  [evaluation,  F.]  Price,  Value. 

To  Va'lue  [ evdluer ,  F.]  to  efteem,  prize,  appraife,  ac¬ 
count,  (Ac. 

Valve  [i n  Hydraulicks,  fcfr.]  a  Kind  of  Lid  or  Cover  of 
a  Tube,  £3 V.  opening  one  Way,  which,  the  more  forcibly 
it  is  prefled  the  other,  the  more  clofely  it  fliuts  the  Aper¬ 
ture. 

.  Valves  [valva,  L.]  Folding- Doors. 

Valves  [with  Anal.’]  thin  Membranes  applied  like  Doors 
or  Shutters  on  divers  Cavities  and  Veflels  of  the  Body,  to 
afford  a  Paflage  to  fome  Humour  or  Matter  going  one  Way, 
and  to  prevent  its  Reflux  towards  the  Part  whence  it  came. 

Val'vuia  [in  Anat. ]  a  Valve  or  Fold  in  the  Veflels. 

Va'lvula  major  [with  Anat.]  the  upper  Part  or  Cover 
of  the  Ijlhmus,  lying  between  the  Tejles  and  foremoft  worm- 
like  Proccfs  of  the  Cerebellum.  It  is  of  a  marrowy  Subftance, 
and  the  Ul'e  of  it  is  to  keep  the  Lympha  from  falling  out 
about  the  Nerves  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull,  L. 

Valvulae  conniventes  [With  Anat.]  the  Wrinkles  found 
_  in  the  Guts  Ileum  and  Jejunum :  For  the  inner  Coat  of  thofe 
'‘Guts'  being  longer  than  the  Middle  of  the  outward  one,  it 
wrinkles  or  bags  out  in  many  Places;  fo  that,  the  Paflages  be¬ 


ing  ftraitened,  the  Matter  contained  ir.  them  defeeneb 
more  flowly,  and  the  LaBeal  Veflels  have  the  more  Time 
to  draw  in  the  Chile,  L. 

Vambrage  [ avant  bras,  F.]  Armour  for  the  Arm. 

Vamp,  the  Upper- Leather  of  a  Shoe. 

To  Vamp  [avant,  F.  before]  to  mend  or  furbifh  up. 

Vampe  7  a  Sort  of  fhort  Hofe  which  covered  the  Feet, 

Vampays^  and  reached  only  to  the  Ancles,  the  Breeches 
reaching  as  low  as  the  Calf  of  the  Leg ;  and  from  thence  to 
graft  a  new  Footing  on  an  old  Hofe  was  called  Vamping. 

Vamplet,  a  Piece  of  Steel  fometimes  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Tunnel,  ufed  in  Tilting-Spears,  juft  before  the  Hand,  to 
fecure  and  defend  it ;  it  was  made  to  be  taken  off  and  put 
on  at  Pleafure. 

Van  [of  avant,  F.  before]  the  Front  of  an  Army,  (Ac. 

Van  [of  vannus,  L.]  a  Winnowing-Fan,  a  Crible  for 
Corn. 

To  Van  [vannare,  L.  vatier,  F.]  to  fift  or  winnow  Corn. 

Vancourie'rs,  light-armed  Soldiers  fent  before  to  beat 
the  Road  upon  the  Approach  of  an  Enemy. 

Van  dals,  a  barbarous  and  fierce  People  of  a  Part  of  Swe¬ 
den,  afterwards  from  the  Goths,  their  Succeffors,  called  Goth¬ 
land,  who,  leaving  their  native  Soil,  took  Pleafure  in  ranging 
to  and  fro  and  fpoiling  Countries. 

Va'nfoss  [in  Fortif]  a  Ditch  dug  without  the  Counter- 
fcarp  and  running  all  along  the  Glacis,  ufually  full  of  Water. 

Vane  [jtana,  Sax.]  a  Weather- Cock,  a  Device  to  fhew 
which  Way  the  Wind  blows,  Du. 

Vanes  [of  Mathematical  Inftruments ]  are  Sights  made 
to  move  and  Aide  upon  them. 

Vance  [ant.  Writ.']  a  Spade  or  Mattock. 

Van-guard  [avant  garde,  F.]  the  firft  Line  of  an  Army 
drawn  up  in  Batallia. 

Van  i'll  a,  a  little  Seed  growing  in  longifh  Pods,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  Ingredient  in  the  Composition  of  Chocolate,  to  give  it 
Strength  and  an  agreeable  Flavour. 

Vani'loquence  [vaniloquentia,  L.]  vain  Talking. 

Vani'loquent  [vaniloquus,  L.]  talking  vainly. 

To  Va'n  ish  [vanefeere,  L.  S'  evanouir,  Ital.]  to  difappear, 
to  go  out  of  Sight ;  alfo  to  come  to  nothing. 

Va'nity  [vanitas,  L.  vanite,  F.]  E  nip  tin  eft,  Unprofita- 
blenefs,  (Ac. 

Va'nned  [vannatus,  L.]  fanned  or  winnowed. 

Va'nnus  [old  Rec.]  a  Vane  or  Weather-Cock,  L. 

T0  Vanquish  [vainer e,  F.]  to  overcome,  fubdue,  or 
conquer. 

Vanquisher  [vainqueur,  F.  viflor,  L.]  a  Conqueror,  (Ac. 

Va'ntage  [avantage,  F.]  that  which  is  given  or  al¬ 
lowed  over-weight  or  over-meafure. 

Vanta'rius  [old  Law]  a  Fore-runner,  a  Foot-man,  L. 

Vapid  [vapidus,  L.]  palled,  dead,  or  flat,  fpoken  of  Li¬ 
quors. 

Va'pidness  [vapiditas,  L.]  Deadnefs,  Flatnefs,  Palled- 
nefs  of  Liquors. 

Va'porary  [vaporarium,  L.]  an  Hot-houfe,  a  Stow,  a 

Bagnio. 

Va'porary  [with  Phyfcians]  a  Decoftion  of  Herbs,  (Ac. 
poured  hot  into  a  Veflel,  fo  that  the  Patient  fitting  over  it 
may  receive  its  Fumes. 

Vapora'tion,  a  Sending  forth  of  Vapours  or  Fumes,  L. 

Vafori'ferous  [vaporifer,  L.]  caufing  or  producing 
Vapours. 

Vapor i'ferousn ess  [of  vaporifer,  L.  and  nefs]  an  exha¬ 
ling  or  Vapour-producing  Quality. 

Va'poro^s}  [vaporofus,  L.]  full  of  Vapours. 

Va'poroseness  [of  vapor eus,  L.  vaporeux,  F.  and  nefs] 
Fulnefs  of  Vapours,  or  a  vaporous  Quality. 

Vaforosum  Balneum  [with  PhyJjcians]  a  vaporous  Bath, 
when  the  Veflel  that  contains  the  Matter  is  let  in  another 
half  full  of  Water,  and  is  heated  by  the  Vapours  or  Steams 
that  arife  from  the  hot  or  boiling  Water,  L. 

To  Va'pour  [prob.  of  vapor  are,  L.]  to  brag,  crack,  or 
boaft ;  to  huff. 

Vapouring  [of  vaporans,  L.]  huffing,  hefioring,  brag¬ 
ging,  or  boafting. 

Va'pours  [vapores,  L.]  are  thofe  watery  Particles  which 
are  fever’d  from  others  by  the  Motion  of  the  Air,  and  are 
curried  about  in  feveral  Ways,  according  to  the  Wind  or 
Warmnefs  of  the  Air.  They  derive  their  Original,  not  only 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  but  from  moift  Earth,  Clouds, 
Snow,  (sc.  for  the  Parts  of  thefe  Bodies,  being  not  firmly 
united,  are  eafily  disjoined,  and  fo  break  forth  into  the  Air, 
there  meeting  with  them,  becaufe  the  Air  as  well  as  Exha¬ 
lations  contribute  much  to  the  Violence  of  the  Winds. 

Vapours  [in  Medicine]  a  Difeafe,  called  popularly  the 
Hypo  or  Hypochondriack  Difeafe.  Vari 
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VaRdincal  [• vertugadin ,  F.]  a  Whale-hone  Circle  that 
Ladies  formerly  wore  on  their  Hips  and  upon  which  they 
tied  their  Petticoats,  a  Hoop-Petticoat,  a  Fardingal. 

Vari  [with  Phyfitians]  final],  hard,  ruddy  Tumours, 
about  the  Size  of  an  Hemp-Seed,  on  the  Face  and  Neck  of 
young  People,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  addicted  to  V enery. 
VaRiable  [varius,  L.]  apt  to  change. 

Va'riable  [in  the  new  DoRrine of  Infinites']  is  a  Term 
apply’d  by  the  foreign  Mathematicians  to  fuch  Quantities  as 
either  increafeordiminilh,  according  as  fome  other  Quantities 
incteafe  or  diminifh. 

Variableness  [of  variabilis,  L.  and  nefis]  Changeable- 
nefs,  Subjeftnefs  or  Liablenefs  to  change. 

VaRiance  [in  Law]  an  Alteration  or  Change  of  Con¬ 
dition  in  a  Perion  or  Thing,  after  fome  former  Concern  or 
Tranfaftion  therewith. 

VA'RiANCE[cwhi»/hi,L.]Diverfification  in  Form  or  Colours. 
Variation,  Change,  Alteration,  F.  of  L. 

Variation  [in  AfironD  a  Term  u fed  by  Tycho  Brahe  hr 
the  third  Inequality  in  the  Motion  of  the  Moon,  arifing  from 
her  Apogceum's  being  changed,  as  her  Syftem  is  carried  round 
the  Sun  by  the  Earth. 

Oriental  Variation  Lin  Navig. ]  the  North-Eafting  of 
the  Needle. 

Occidental  Variation  [in  Navig.]  the  North- Welting 
of  the  Needle. 

Variation-C^/7,  a  Chart  defign’d  by  Dr.  Halley:  The 
Projeflion  of  which  is  according  to  Mercator's-,  and  the  Situ¬ 
ation  and  Form  of  the  Surface  of  the  Terraqueous  Globe,  as 
to  its  principal  Parts,  and  the  Dimenfions  of  the  feveral  Oce¬ 
ans  are  therein  afeertained  with  the  utmoll  Accuracy,  as  well 
from  Aftronomical  Obfervations  as  from  Journals. 

Variation  [in  Geography ]  the  Deviation  of  the  Magne- 
tical  Needle  or  Compafs  from  the  true  North  Point,  either 
towards  the  Eaft  or  Well. 

Variation  of  Variation  [in  Navig.]  is  the  Variation  of 
the  Needle  or  Mariner’s  Compafs ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  not 
always  the  fame  in  the  fame  Place,  but  varies  in  Procefs  of 
Time  from  what  it  was. 

Variation  of  the  Needle  ?  (See  Variation  in  Geography) 
Variation  of  the  Compafs  f  or  it  is  the  Angle  which  the 
Needle  makes  with  the  true  Meridian-Line  thro’  the  Center 
of  Motion  of  that  Needle. 

Variation  [in  Mafic k]  See  Variazione. 

Variazi'one  [in  the  Italian  Mufick]  is  the  different  Man¬ 
ner  of  playing  or  finging  a  Tune  or  Song,  either  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  Notes  into  feveral  others,  or  by  adding  of  Graces, 
&c.  Ital. 

Varicifo'rmes  parafiata?  [with  Anat.]  two  Vellels  near 
the  Bladder,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  have  many  Turnings  and 
Windings  ferving  to  work  the  Semen  the  better. 

Va'rices  [with  Anat.]  the  greater  Veins  of  the  Hips, 
Thighs,  and  Stones,  {5'r.  L. 

Varico'se  [ varicofus ,  L.]  that  hath  the  Veins  puffed  up 
and  fwoln  more  than  ordinary  with  corrupt  Blood. 

Varico'sum  corpus  [in  Anat.]  a  Contexture  or  Net-Work 
of  Seed  Veffels  which  is  let  into  the  Tefticles,  L. 

To  VaRiegate  [variegare,  L]  to  diverfffy,  to  make  of 
different  Colours. 

VaRiecated  [of  variegatus,  L.]  fpeckled,  llreaked,  di- 
verfified  with  feveral  Colours. 

Variegation  [with  Florifis]  the  Art  of  Breaking  or  di- 
verfifying  the  Leaves  of  Flowers  or  Plants  with  feveral  Co- 

lours.  . 

VariRty  [ varietas ,  L.  variete,  F.]  Change,  Divernty. 
VarifoRmity  [of  varius  and  forma ,  L.]  Varioufnefs 
of  Form. 

Vario'lae,  the  Small-Pox,  L. 

VarioRum  [in  Clajfic  Literature]  as  Notts  Variorum,  a 
Term  ufed  of  thofe  Latin  Authors  printed  with  the  Notes 
or  Comments  of  various  Grammarians  or  Criticks. 

VaRious  [ varius ,  L.]  after  divers  Manners. 

Vari'sse  [with  Farriers]  an  Imperfection  upon  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Ham  cf  an  Horfe,  a  little  diftant  from  the  Curb. 

VaRix,  a  crooked  Vein  fwelled  with  melancholy  Blood, 
efpecially  in  the  Legs  ;  alfo  a  fmall  Dilatation  of  the  Veins, 
where  the  Blood  turns  in  a  Kind  of  Eddy,  and  makes  a  Knot 
upon  the  Part,  L. 

AN aRlet  [ antient  Stat. ]  a  Yeomen  or  Yeoman’s  Servant. 
iVA'RLET  \un  valet,  F.]  a  forry  Fellow,  a  Slave,  a 
rafcally  Fellow. 

VaRnish  [vernix,  L.  varniz.  Span.]  a  Compound  of 
Gums  and  other  Ingredients,  for  fetting  a  Glofs  upon  Cabi¬ 
nets,  Pictures,  &c. 

To  VaRnish  [ve rniffer,  or  vernir,  F.]  to  do  over  with 
Varnilh. 


VaRnish  [with  Medallfis]  a  Colour  or  Sort  of  Glofs 
that  Medals  have  gotten  by  lying  in  the  Earth. 

VaRvels  [yervelles,  F.j  lilver  Rings  about  the  Leg  of  a 
Hawk,  on  which  the  Name  of  the  Owner  is  engraven. 

Vas,  a  Veffcl,  L. 

Breve  V us  [with  Anat.]  a  Ihort  Vein  which  paffes  from 
the  Stomach  to  the  Spleen,  L- 

ToN ary  [vari are,  L.]  to  alter,  change,  diverfify,  or  make 
different, 

Va'sa  [in  Anat.]  thofe  Cavities  and  Pipes  in  an  animal 
Body  through  which  the  Humours  or  Liquors  of  the  Body 
pafs,  as  a  Vein,  Artery,  £sV.  L. 

V asa  Concordia  tin  Hydraulicks ]  two  Veffels  fo  conftrudled, 
as  that  one  of  them,  tho’  full  of  Wine,  will  not  run  a  Drop, 
unlefs  the  other  being  full  of  Water  do  run  alfo,  L. 

V asa  Capillar ia  [with  Anat.]  the  Capillary  Vellels,  fmall 
Veins  and  Arteries  like  Threads  or  Hairs,  L. 

DeferentiaV  as  a  [in  Anat.]  thofe  Veffels  which  convev 
the  Semen  from  the  Tefticles  to  the  Veficuhe  feminales,  L. 

La, lea  Vasa  [in  Anat.]  the  milky  Veffels  in  the  Mefenters 
which  lerve  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  white  Juice,  ca]]e(J 
Chyle,  to  the  little  Bag  that  holds  it,  and  from  thence  t0  t;ie 
DuRus  or  Paffage  which  leads  to  the  Breaft,  L. 

Lymphatic  a  Vasa  [in  Anat.]  llender  pellucid  Tu[,es 
rife  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  permit  a  thin  tranf- 
parent  Liquor,  called  Lympha,  to  pafs  thro’  them  towards  the 
Heart,  &c.  L. 

PneparantiaNp.sk  [in  Anat.]  the  fpermatick  Veins  and 
Arteries,  which  go  to  the  Tefticles  and  Epididymes,  L 
Semina lia  Vasa  ?  [in  Anat.]  thofe  Arteries  and  Veins 
Spermatica  Vasa  5  which  pais  to  the  Tefticles,  L. 
Va'scular  [vafcularius,  L.]  is  by  Anatomifls  apply’d  to 
any  Thing  confuting  of  divers  Veins,  Veffels,  Arteries  £srY 
VasculiRer  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  that  bears  its  Seed 
in  a  Seed-Veffel. 

Vasculi.'eerous  Plants  [with  Botan.]  are  thofe  Plants 
which,  belides  the  common  Calix  or  Flower-Cup,  have  a 
peculiar  Veffel  or  Cafe  to  hold  their  Seed,  one  belonging  to 
each  Flower,  but  fometimes  divided  into  diltinft  Cells. 

Vase  [with  Florifis]  is  the  Calix  or  Cup,  as  the  Vafe  of 
a  Tulip,  &c. 

Vase  [of  a  Church-Candlefiich]  the  Middle  of  it,  which 
is  ufually  of  a  round  Figure. 

Va'ses  [in  ArchiteR.]  are  Ornaments  placed  on  Cornices, 
Socles,  or  Pedeftals,  reprefenting  fuch  Veffels  as  the  Antients 
ufed  in  Sacrifices,  as  Incenfe-Pots,  (Ac.  often  inriched  with 
Baffo  Relievo's ,  alfo  the  Body  of  a  Corinthian  and  compofite 
Capital,  called  the  Tambour. 

Va'ses  [ vafa ,  L.]  a  Sort  of  Flower-Pots,  F. 

Rere  Va'ssal,  one  wTho  holds  of  a  Lord  who  himfelf  is 
Vaffal  of  another  Lord. 

Va'ssal  age  [vaffelage,  F.  vajfalagium,  L.]  the  Condition 
of  a  Vaffal,  Slave,  or  mean  Servant. 

Vassa'leus  [in  Law]  a  Vaffal  who  is  obliged  to  ferve 
and  Ihew  Refpeft  to  his  Mailer,  and  yet  is  in  a  Manner  his 
Companion. 

Vassaleus  homologus,  one  who  fwears  Service  with  Ex¬ 
ception  of  a  higher  Lord. 

V assaleus  non  homologus,  one  who  fwears  without  Ex¬ 
ception. 

Va'ssals  [of  vaffal,  F.  not  improbably  of  vaffalle,  Ital. 
But  Spelman  rather  chufes  to  derive  it  of  vas,  L.  a  Surety  or 
Pledge,  vaffallus,  L  ]  a  Slave. 

Vassele'ria,  Vaffalage  or  the  Tenure  of  a  Vaffal. 

Vast  [vaftus,  L.]  large,  huge,  great,  or  fpaeious. 
Vaste'llum  [old  Deeds]  a  Waftel-Bowl  or  Piece  of  Plate, 
anticntly  ufed  to  be  fet  at  the  upper  End  of  an  Abbot’s  Table, 
with  which  he  ufed  to  begin  the  Health  or  Grace-Cup  to 
Strangers  or  to  his  Fraternity,  L. 

Vast  1  mufeuli  [with  Anat. ]  certain  Mufcles  which  help  to 
ftretch  out  the  Leg,  and  are  either  ex  terms  or  internus,  L. 
Va'stity?  [vafiitas,  L.]  excellive  Bignefs,  Largenefs, 
Vastnes  5  Hugenefs,  &c. 

Va'sto  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  for  the  Heir  againft 
the  Tenant  for  Life  or  Years,  for  making  Wafte  or  for  him 
in  the  Reverfion  or  Remainder. 

Va'stum  [old  Rec.]  a  Wafte  or  Common  that  lies  open 
to  all  the  Cattle  of  all  the  Tenants  who  have  a  Right  to 
Commoning. 

Vastum  foreftce,  &c.  [old  /?rr.]  that  Part  of  a  Foreft  or 
Wood,  where  the  Trees  were  fo  deftroyed  that  it  lay  in  a 
Manner  wafte  or  barren,  L. 

Externus  Vastus  [in  Anat.]  a  Mufcle  which  fprings  from 
the  Root  of  the  great  Trochanter,  and  from  the  Lines  Afpcra 
externally  tendinous  and  internally  flelhy,  and  defeends 
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obliquely  forwalds,  till  it  meet  the  Tendon  of  the  Rettus  and 
is  inferted  with  it, 

Internus  Vastus  [with  Anat.]  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes  part¬ 
ly  tendinous  and  partly  flefhy  from  the  Linen  Afpera,  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  lelfer  Trochanter,  till  within  three  Fingers 
Breadth  of  the  lower  Appendix  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  and  at 
laft  its  Tendons  join  thofe  of  the  Rectus  Vajtus  externus  and 
erureus,  and  is  inferted  with  them. 

Vat  [yafc,  Sax-]  a  Velfel  ufed  in  Brewing,  and  for  hold- 
••ing  other  Liquors. 

Va'ticah,  the  Name  of  a  Hill  in  Rome,  fo  called  of  Va- 
ticinia,  the  Refponfes  of  Oracles  antiently  there  received  from 
the  Deity  called  Vaticinius,  on  which  Hands  a  famous  Palace 
of  the  fame  Name  :  At  the  Foot  of  this  Hill  is  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Churcli  of  St.  Peter. 

Va'tican  Library,  is  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  in  the 
World ;  it  was  founded  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  who  itored  it 
with  the  choicell  Books  that  could  be  picked  up  in  Europe, 
antient  Manufcripts,  (Ac. 

Vaticina'tion,  a  Foretelling,  Prophefying,  or  Sooth- 
faying,  L. 

Vava'sory,  the  Quality  of  the  Lands  or  Fee  held  by  a 
Vavafour. 

Va'vasour  [vavaffeur,  F.]  a  Nobleman,  antiently  next 
in  Dignity  to  a  Baron. 

Vault  [valta,  Ital.  voulte,  F.]  an  arched  Building,  a 
round  Roof  built  like  an  Arch  ;  alfo  a  vaulted  Cellar  for  lay¬ 
ing  in  Wines ;  alfo  a  vaulted  Place  under  Ground  in  a  Church- 
Yard  or  Church  for  laying  dead  Bodies  in  ;  alfo  a  Privy  or 
Houfe  of  Office.  ' 

To  Vault  [router,  F.]  to  cover  Arch-wife  with  Brick,  (Ac. 

To  Vault  a  Shoe  [with  Horjemen ]  is  to  forge  it  hollow 
for  Horfes  that  have  high  and  round  Soles,  to  the  F,nd  that 
the  Shoe  may  not  bear  upon  the  Sole  that  is  then  higher 
than  the  Hoof. 

Vau'ltinc  [i voltigeant ,  F.]  leaping  or  going  cleverly  o- 
ver  a  wooden  Horfe,  or  over  any  Thing  by  laying  one  Hand 
on  it  and  throwing  over  the  Body. 

Vaults  [in  Architect 7.]  a  Piece  of  Mafonry  arch’d  on  the 
Outfide,  and  fupported  in  the  Air  by  the  artful  Placing  of 
the  Stones  which  form  it;  the  principal  Ufe  of  which  is  for 
a  Cover  or  Shelter. 

Mafier- Vault,  the  chief  Vault  in  a  Building,  is  the  chief 
Vault  to  diftinguiih  it  from  others  that  are  lefs  Vaults,  which 
ferve  only  to  cover  Gates,  Windows,  Palfages,  (Ac. 

Double  Vaults,  are  fuch  as  are  built  over  other  Vaults  to 
make  the  Beauty  and  Decoration  of  the  Inlide  confident  with 
that  on  the  Out- fide,  a  Chafin  or  Vacancy  being  left  between 
the  Convexity  of  the  one  and  the  Concavity  of  the  other,  as 
it  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  at  London. 

The  Key  of  a  Vault,  is  a  Stone  or  Brick  in  the  Middle  of 
a  Vault  in  the  Form  of  a  truncated  Cone,  ferving  to  bind  or 
fallen  all  the  reft. 

The  Reins  of  a  Vault,  or  the  Fillings  up,  are  the  Sides 
which  fullain  it. 

The  Pendentive  of  a  Vault,  is  the  Part  fufpended  between 
the  Arches  or  Ogives. 

The  Impojl  of  a  Vault,  is  the  Stone  whereon  the  firll  Pouf- 
foir  or  Stone  of  the  Vault  is  laid. 

To  Vaunt  [vauntare,  Ital.  ranter,  F.]  to  boa  ft,  brag,  glo¬ 
ry,  or  vapour. 

Vau'ntinc  [i vanterie ,  F.]  Boafting,  Bragging,  Glorying, 
(Ac. 

Vau'ntulary  ^  [among  Hunters ]  a  Setting  of  Hounds 

Vauntlay  3  in  a  Readinefs  where  the  Chafe  is  to 
to  pafs,  and  Calling  off  before  the  Kennel  come  in. 

Vawmu're,  a  Bulwark  Out-work  or  Defence  againll  an 
Enemy. 

Vay'vode,  a  Prince  or  Ruler  in  Chief  in  Tranfilvania, 
Valachia,  &c.  who  are  Tributaries  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

U'berous  [ uberofus ,  L.]  plentiful,  copious. 

U'berousness 7  [ uberofitas ,  L.]  £  Plentifulnefs,  Ferflc- 

Ub  erty  5  [ uberitas ,  L.]  \  nefs. 

Ubi,  where,  L.  lignifies  the  Pretence  of  a  Being  in  a  Place. 

Ubica'tion  [of  ubi,  L.  where]  the  Where,  Refidence,  or 
Situation  of  any  Thing  ;  the  being  in  a  Place. 

Ubi'ety  [in  Metaphylicks ]  is  the  Prefence  of  anv  Thing 
in  the  Ubi  or  Place. 

Infinite  Ubiety  [with  Metaphyficians]  is  the  undetermin¬ 
ed  Prefence  of  a  Thing  in  every  Place  ;  this  is  the  Property 
of  God,  and  is  the  fame  as  Ubiquity. 

Finite  Ubiety  [  in  Metaphylicks ]  is  the  determinate 
Prefence  of  a  Being  in  a  Place,  and  is  either  circumfcriptivc 
or  definitive. 

Circumfcriptivc  Ubiety  [with  Met aphy felons']  is  that  by 


which  a  Thing  is  exadly  circumfcrib’d  in  its  Ubi,  and  ihi: 
is  properly  call’d  Place  ;  this  is  the  Condition  of  all  Bodies. 

Definitive  Ubiety  [in  Metaphyficks ]  is  when  a  Thing  is 
fo  in  a  Place  without  any  Circumlcription,  as  to  be  no 
where  elfe.  After  this  Manner  Accident >,  Material  Forms,  and 
Spirits  are  in  a  Place.  The  Title  of  Definitive  is  given  to  it, 
becaufe  it  may  be  defined  to  be  here,  and  not  there. 

Ubiquita'rian  [ ubiquitaire ,  F.]  one  whole  Opinion  is, 
that  the  Body  of  Chriil  is  every-where  prefent  as  well  as 
his  Divinity. 

Ubi'quitariness  [o  1  ubiquitaire,  F.  of  ubique,  L.  and 
nefi]  anubiquitary  Temper  or  Quality;  alfo  a  being  unfettled, 
a  being  here  and  there. 

Ubi  q_u it y  [ ubiquite ,  F.  of  ubitpue,  L.  every-where]  a 
Quality  of  being  every-where  or  in  all  Places  at  the  fame 
Time  ;  an  Attribute  of  God,  whereby  he  is  always  inti¬ 
mately  prefent  to  all  Things ;  gives  the  Ejfe  to  all  Things  ; 
knows,  preferves,  and  works  all  in  all  Things. 

U'biquist,  a  Dodor  of  Divinity  in  France  who  belongs 
to  no  particular  College  in  the  Univerfity  of  Paris. 

U'dder  [u'oeja,  &?x\]  the  Milk-Bag  of  a  Cow  or  other 
four-footed  Animals. 

Vea,  Vea,  Vea,  a  fort  of  Cry  or  Noife  Seamen  make, 
when  they  work  or  pull  llrongly  together. 

Veal  [chair  de  veau,  F.  caro  vitulina,  L.]  Calf’s  Flefii. 

V  em.- Money  [in  the  Manour  of  Bradferd  in  Wiltjhire ]  a 
yearly  Rent  paid  by  the  Tenants  to  their  Lord,  inftead  of  a 
Quantity  of  Veal,  antiently  given  in  Kind,  called  Peal- 
Noble-Money. 

Ve'ctible  [vefli bills,  L.]  that  may  be  carried. 

Ve'ction,  a  Carrying,  L. 

Vectis  [in  Meehan  ids]  a  Lever,  is  reckoned  the  firil  of 
the  fix  Mechamck  Powers,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  perfed  in¬ 
flexible  Right-Line  of  no  Weight  at  all,  to  which  three 
Weights  or  Powers  are  apply’d  at  different  Diilanccs  for 
railing  or  lultaining  heavy  Bodies. 

Ve'ctor  [in  Aflren.]  a  Line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from 
any  Planet,  moving  round  a  Center  or  Focus  of  an  Ellipfis,  to 
that  Center  or  Focus. 

Vede'tte  [in  the  Military  Art]  a  Centinel  on  Horfeback 
detached  from  the  main  Body  of  an  Army,  to  difeover  and 
giveNoticeof  the  Defignsofan  Enemy,  or  to  guard  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Poll. 

To  Veer  [prob.  of  labcrcit,  Du.]  to  traverfe. 

To  Veer  ISea-Phrafe]  as  the  Wind  veers,  is  laid,  when  the 
Wind  chops  about  and  changes  often,  fometimes  to  one  Point, 
and  fometimes  to  another. 

To  Veer  out  a  Rope  [Sea-PhraJ'e]  is  to  let  it  go  by  Hand, 
or  to  let  it  run  out  of  itlelf. 


Vee  ring  [vims  Sailors]  a  Ship  is  laid  to  go  loft  veering, 
i.  e.  at  large,  neither  by  a  Wind,  nor  dircdly  before  the 
Wind,  but  betwixt  both,  when  flie  fails  with  the  Sheet 
veered  out;  the  fame  that  is  termed  Ahtarterin?. 

Vegetable  [vegetabilis,  L  ]  capable  of  living  after  the 
Manner  of  Trees,  Plants,  £sY.  endowed  with  Moillure,  Vi¬ 
gour,  Growth,  (Ac. 

Vegetables  [vegetabiles,  L.]  are  fuch  natural  Bodies  as 
grow  and  increafe  from  Parts  organically  formed,  but  have 
no  proper  Life  nor  Senfation,  L. 

To  V e'getate  [vegetare,  L.]  to  quicken,  to  caufe  to  grow. 

V egeta'tion,  the  Ad  whereby  Plants  receive  Nourifli- 
ment  and  grow,  L. 

Ve'getat i  v e  [vegetativus,  L.  ]  a  Term  apply’d  to  that 
Principle  or  Part  in  Plants  by  Vertue  whereof  they  receive 
Nourilhment  and  grow  or  vegetate. 

Ve'cetative  Soul,  that  Principle  whereby  Trees  and 
Plants  live,  grow,  produce  their  Kind,  (Ac. 

Ve'getati  veness  [of  vegetativus,  L.  vegetatif,  F.  and 
nefs]  a  vegetative  Quality. 

Vege'te  [vegetus,  L.]  lively,  quick,  that  has  a  growing 
Life. 

Vehemence  D [vehementia,  L.  vehemence,  F.]  Eager- 

Ve'hemency  Snels,  great  Warmth  of  Spirit,  Heat, 

Ve'hementness  ^Paflionatenefs,  Boiileroulnels, or Fierce- 
nefs. 

Ve'hement  [vehement,  L.]  eager,  hot,  paffionate,  fu¬ 
rious,  (sc. 

Ve'hicle  [vehiculum,  L.]  any  Thing  that  lerves  to  carry 
or  bear  any  Thing  along.  So  the  Pythagoreans,  Platonijh, 
and  others  hold,  that  even  the  pureft  Angels  have  bodily  Pebb  les 

Vehicle  [with  Anatomifis]  the  Serum  or  watery  Hu¬ 
mour  is  laid  to  be  the  Vehicle  that  conveys  the  fmall  Parts  of 
the  Blood,  and  difperfes  them  all  over  the  Body. 

Vei  ’ni  ness  [of  venofus,  L.  veneux,  F.  and  nefs  of  vena, 
L.  a  Vein]  Fulnefs  of  Veins. 
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Veins  [with  Anatomifls]  are  long  and  round  Pipes  or 
Canals  confiding  of  four  Coats,  viz.,  a.  nervous,  a  glandulous, 
a  mufcular,  and  a  membranous  one.  Their  Office  is  to  receive 
the  Blood  that  remains  after  Nourilhment  is  taken,  and  to 
carry  it  back  to  the  Heart  to  be  revived  and  improved.  Thefe 
Veins  are  didinguifhed  by  feveral  Names  according  to  the 
different  Parts  they  pafs  through,  as  the  Axillary,  the  Ba- 
filick,  the  Cephalic k,  the  Pulmonary,  &c. 

.Vein  [with  Miners']  is  the  particular  Nature  or  Quality 
of  any  Bed  of  Earth  which  is  digged  in  Mines,  in  which 
Senfethey  fay  they  meet  with  a  Vein  of  Lead,  Silver,  Gold, 
fjfr.  or  it  is  the  fame  with  Stratum  or  the  different  Difpoli- 
tion  or  Kind  of  Earth  met  with  in  Digging. 

Vei'ny  [of  px£n,  Sax.  venofus,  L.  veneux,  F.]  full  of, 
or  having  Veins. 

Vejou'rs  [in  Law]  are  Perfons  fent  by  a  Court  to  take 
a  View  of  any  Place  in  Quedion,  for  the  better  Decifion 
of  the  Right,  or  fuch  as  are  fent  to  fee  thofe  who  efioin 
themfelves  de  mala  IcBi,  whether  they  are  really  ftek,  or 
not,  fsV. 

Vejupiter  [?.  d.  little  Jupiter']  a  mifehievons  God  a- 
mongd  the  Romans ,  which  they  worlhipped,  not  from  any 
Hope  of  Help  from  him,  but  led  he  lhould  hurt  them. 

\  ela  men  7  a  cQVerjng  Carpet,  or  Coverlet,  L. 

Velame  ntum  3 

Velamen  [with  Surgeon f]  the  Bag,  Skin,  or  Bladder  of 
an  Impodhume  or  Swelling. 

Velame'ntum  Bombycinum  [with  Anatomifls]  the  Velvet- 
Membrane  or  Skin  ol  the  Intedines. 

Veli'fick  [yelificus,  L.]  done  or  performed  with  Sails. 

Ve'llam  7  [probably  of  velamen  a  Covering,  or  of  vitu- 

Ve'llum  5"  linns  of  a  Calf,  hence  velin,  F.]  the  fined 
Sort  of  Parchment. 

Velle'ity  [ vclleite ,  F.]  a  Wifhing  or  Woulding,  a 
languifliing,  cold,  and  remifs  Will. 

Ve’llicating  [yellicans, L. ]  twitching, plucking,  nipping. 

Vellica'tion,  a  Plucking,  Twitching,  or  Giving  a  hid¬ 
den  Pull. 

Velli ca'tions  [in  Surgery]  certain  Convulfions  that 
happen  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles. 

Ve'lling  [in  Husbandry]  a  Ploughing  up  by  the  Turf. 

Velo'city  [in  Mcchanicks]  Swiftnefs,  is  that  Affedtion  of 
Motion,  whereby  a  Moveable  is  difpofed  to  run  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  Space  in  a  certain  Time. 

Velo'city  [velocitas,  L.J  Swiftnefs. 

Veltra'ria  [old  Rec.]  the  Office  of  a  Dog-leader  or 
Courfer. 

Veltra'rius,  a  Leader  of  Greyhounds  or  Hunting-Dogs. 

Ve'lvet  [ velours ,  F.]  a  Sort  of  Silk. 

Ve'lvet -Flower.  See  Floramour. 

Ve'lvet -Runner,  a  Kind  of  Water-Fowl  whofe  Feathers 
are  black  and  fmooth  as  Velvet. 

Ve'lum,  a  Veil  or  Curtain,  L. 

Ve'lum  ftjuadragefimale  [old  Rec]  a  Veil  or  Piece  of  Hang¬ 
ing  antiently  drawn  before  the  Altar  in  Lent,  as  a  Token  of 
Mourning. 

Ve'na,  a  Vein,  L. 

Vena  Cava  [with  Anatomijls]  the  hollow  Vein,  the  larged 
Vein  in  the  Body,  fo  called  from  its  great  Cavity  or  hollow 
Space,  into  which,  as  into  a  common  Channel,  all  the  leffer 
Veins  except  the  Pulmonaris  empty  themfelves.  It  is  divided 
into  two  thick  Branches  call’d  the  afeending  and  defeending 
Trunks.  This  Vein  receives  the  Blood  from  the  Liver  and 
other  Parts,  and  carries  it  to  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart,  that  it  may  be  new  improved  and  infpirited  there,  L. 

Porter  Vena  [in  Anat]  the  Port-Vein,  fo  named  from  the 
two  Eminences  which  Hippocrates  calls  mvKcti,  Gr.  i.e.  Porter, 
I  .  Gates,  between  which  it  enters  the  Liver,  L. 

Pulmonic  a  Ve  n  a  [in  Anat.]  a  little  Vein  which  creeps 
along  upon  the Bronchiaof  the  Afpera  Arteria  in  the  Lungs,  L. 

LaBem  Venae  [with  Anat.]  fo  named  from  the  white 
Colour  of  the  Chyle  which  they  carry.  They  take  their 
Rife  from  the  innermod  Membranes  of  the  Bowels,  and  pals 
into  the  Glandules  of  the  Mefentery,  L. 

Prceputii  Venae  [in  Anat.]  certain  Veins  arifing  from  the 
capillary  Ends  of  the  Artery  of  the  Penis,  called  Pudenda,  that 
pafs  into  thofe  Veins  which  fpring  from  the  Corpora  Caverno- 
Ja  Penis,  L. 

Sefiio  Venae,  the  Opening  of  a  Vein,  a  Letting  of  Blood,  L. 

Lymphatic ee  Venae  [in  Anat.]  certain  Veins  which  receive 
the  Lympha  from  the  conglobated  Glandules,  L. 

Ve  n  a  l  [of  venalis,  L.  ]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Vein  and  Sor¬ 
row,  L. 

Venal  [venalis,  L  ]  that  is  to  be  fold  alfo  that  does  any 
tiling  for  Gain;  alfo  mean  or  bafe. 

VeWlness?  [yenalitas,  L  ]  Saleablenefs. 

Ve  nai.it y  3  L  J 


Vena'tick  [venaticus,,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Hunting 
or  Chafing. 

V  ena'tio  [old  Rec.]  the  Prey  taken  in  Flunting,  Venifon. 
To  Vend  [ vendere ,  L.]  to  fell,  to  fet  to  Sale,  to  put  off 
Commodities. 

Vendee'  [in  Lazv]  the  Perfon  to  whom  any  Thing  is 
fold. 


sous. 


Ve'ndible  [vendibilis,  L.l  faleable,  that  is  to  be  fold. 

V  e'ndibleness  [of  vendibilis,  L.  and  nejs]  Saleable¬ 
nefs. 

Venditioni  exponas  [in  Lazd\  a  Writ  Judicial  directed 
to  the  Under-Sheriff,  commanding  him  to  fell  Goods  he 
hath  formerly  taken  into  his  Hands,  for  the  latisfying  a  Judg¬ 
ment  given  in  the  King’s  Court,  L. 

Ve'nd  itor  Regis,  the  King’s  Sales  man,  L. 

Vendi'tion,  a  Selling,  F.  of  L. 

Ve'nder  [venditor,  L.  venditeur,  F.]  a  Seller. 

Ve  nee' ring  7  [with  Cabinet-makers,  &cl]  a  Kind  of 

Vaneering  3  Marquetry  or  in-laid-Work,  whereby  fe¬ 
veral  thin  Slices  or  Leaves  of  fine  Woods  of  different  Sorts 
are  fadened  or  glued  on  a  Ground  of  fome  common  Wood. 

Ve'nefice  [i veneficium ,  L]  Sorcery  or  the  Art  of  Poifon- 
ing. 

VENE'FICAL?r  r  -r-,  . r 

Venefick  \[veneficus’  L  J  venomous,  poifonc 

Vene'fickhess  [of  venejicus,  L.  and  nefs]  Poifonoufnefs. 

Ve'nenated  [venenatus,  LJ  poifoned,  venomed. 

Veneni'ferousness  [of  venenifer,  L.  and  nefs]  a  Poi- 
fon-bearing  Quality  or  Nature. 

Veneno'se  [ venenofus ,  L.  veneneux,  F.]  full  of  Venom 
or  Poifon. 

Venenosity  ? [venenojitas,  L.l  Fulnefs  of  Poifon. 

Ve  nenousness  3  l  j 

Venerable  [venerabilis  L.J  worfhipful,  reverend,  F. 

Ve'neraeleness  [venerabilitas,  L.]  Merit  of  Reverence, 
Worfhipfulnefs. 

To  Ve'nerate  [venerari,  L.  venerer,  F.]  to  honour,  to 
worfirip,  to  reverence,  to  Ihew  Refpeft  or  Honour  to. 

Venera'tion,  Worfhipping  ;  alfo  Honour  and  Reve¬ 
rence,  L. 

Vene'realness  7  [of  venereus,  L.  and  nefs]  a  venereal, 

Vene'reousness  3  ludful,  leacherous  Quality  or  Confti- 
tution  ;  alfo  Infeftednefs  with  the  Venereal  Difeafe  or  French 


Pox. 

Vene'real  7  [-'enereus,  L.  of  Venus]  of,  or  pertaining 
Vene'reous  3  to  Venery,  ludful. 

Venereal  Difeafe,  a  virulent  Didemper  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  French  Pox. 

Ve'nery  [plaijir  venerien,  F.  appetitus  venereus ,  L.] 
Ludfulnefs  ;  alfo  Coition  or  carnal  Copulation. 

Venery  [of  venatura,  L.]  the  Art  or  Exercife  of  Hunt- 


mg. 

Beafls  of  Venery,  are  of  five  Kinds,  the  Hart,  the 
Hind,  the  Hare,  the  Boar,  and  the  Wolf ;  which  are  properly 
Beads  of  the  Fored,  where  they  keep  their  Shelter,  avoiding 
as  much  as  poffible  the  Coming  out  into  the  Plains. 

Ve'neris  ceftrum,  the  Heat  of  Love,  the  utmod  Extafy 
or  Enjoyment  in  Coition  ;  alia  the  fame  as  Clitoris,  L. 

Ve'ngeance,  Revenge,  F. 

Ve'ngeful,  revengeful,  prone  to  take  Revenge. 

Ve'ngefu  lness  [of  vengeance,  F.  full  and  nefs]  a  vindic¬ 
tive  or  revengeful  Temper  or  Nature 

Ve'nial  [venialis,  L.]  pardonable  or  which  may  be 
forgiven,  as  a  venial  Sin. 

Ve'n  1  alness  [of  venialis,  L.  veniel,  F.  and  nefs]  Par- 
donablenefs. 

Ve'n  Ison  [venaifon,  F.  of  venari,  L.  to  hunt]  the 
Flcfh  of  Bucks,  Deers,  &c.  and  other  Beads  of  Chace. 

Ve'nomousness  [of  venenofus  of  venenum,  L.  or  veneneux, 
or  venim,  F.  Poifon  and  nefs]  a  poifonous  Nature  or  Qua¬ 
lity. 

‘Veni're  facias  [in  Law]  a  Judicial  Writ  lying  where 
two  Parties  plead  and  come  to  Iffue  ;  for  then  the  Party,  Plain¬ 
tiff,  or  Defendant  fhall  have  this  Writ  direfted  to  the  She¬ 
riff,  to  caufe  twelve  Men  of  the  fame  County  to  fay  the 
Truth  upon  the  Iffue  taken,  L. 

Venita'rium  [fo  named  of  Venite  exultemus  Domino,  L. 
O  come  and  let  us  fing  unto  the  Lord,  &c.  which  was  an¬ 
tiently  written  with  mufical  Notes,  as  it  was  to  be  lung  in 
Cathedral  Churches  at  the  Beginning  of  theMattins]  a  Hymn- 
Book  or  P falter. 

Ve'nom  [venenum,  L.]  a  certain  malignant  Quality  i.i 
fome  Animals  and  Plants  which  is  hurtful  and  dertrudtive 
to  others,  Poifon. 

Venosus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writers]  full  of  Veins. 

Ve'nousness  [of  venofus,  L.  and  nefs]  fulncls  of  or  having 
Veins.  Vent 
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Vent  [of  fente ,  F.  or  of  ventus,  L.  Wind]  Air,  Wind, 
or  the  Paffage  out  of  a  Veil'd. 

Vent  [vent  a,  Ital.  vente  of  vend  ere,  L.]  The  Sale  or 
Uttering  of  Commodities. 

Vent  [with  Gunners ]  the  Difference  between  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  a  Bullet  and  the  Diameter  of  the  Bore  of  a  Can¬ 
non. 

To  Vent  [eventer,  F.  of  ventus ,  L.  the  Wind,  or  of 
fente,  F.  a  Chink]  to  give  Vent  or  Air  to  a  Veffel  or  Cask 
of  Liquor. 

Vent  [of  ventus ,  L.  the  Wind]  a  Vent-hole  or  Spiracle, 
which  is  a  little  Hole  pierced  in  Veffels  of  Liquor  that  are 
tapp’d,  to  let  in  the  Air  that  the  Liquor  may  run  out  ;  alfo  a 
iinall  Aperture  left  in  the  Tubes  or  Pipes  of  Fountains,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  Going  out  of  the  Wind  or  to  give  them  Air  that 
they  may  not  burfl  in  frolly  Weather,  £57. 

To  Vent  [of  vendere,  L.  of  vendre,  F.]  to  fell,  to  put 
off  by  Sale ;  alfo  to  fpread  abroad  or  publifh. 

To  Vent  [with  the  Workers  of  GlaJ's-P lutes']  is  to  crack  in 
the  Working. 

To  Vent  [with  Hunters ]  to  wind  as  a  Spaniel-Dog  does; 
alfo  to  take  Breath  like  an  Otter. 

To  Vent,  to  difclole  or  reveal  a  Secret ;  to  utter  and  de¬ 
clare  the  Thoughts ;  to  vent  the  Pajfions,  to  let  them  break 
out. 

Venter,  the  Belly  or  Paunch,  L. 

Venter  [with  Anat.]  a  Cavity  in  the  Body  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  containing  the  Vifcera  or  ot  herOrgans,  neceffary  for  the 
Performance  of  divers  Fundlions.  This  they  divide  into 
three  Regions  or  Cavities  ;  the  firjl  is  the  Head,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Brain ;  the  fee  end  the  Brealf,  as  far  as  the  Diaphragm, 
which  contains  the  Organs  of  Refpiration.  The  third  is 
properly  that  which  is  called  the  Venter  or  Belly,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Inteffines  and  Organs  of  Generation  and  Digeilion, 
called  the  Abdomen. 

Equinus  Venter  [with  Chymifts ]  i.  e.  a  Horfe’s  Belly, 
a  Dunghil  wherein  are  inclofed  certain  Veffels  for  particular 
Operations  to  be  performed  by  the  gentle  Operation  of  the 
Heat  thereof,  L. 

Infimus  Venter  [in  Anat.]  the  lower  Part  of  the  Belly, 

L. 

Venter,  one  of  the  four  Stomachs  of  ruminant  Animals. 

Venter  [in  Law]  a  Mother,  as  a  Brother  or  Sifter  by  the 
fame  Venter,  i.  e.  by  the  fame  Mother. 

Vents  [with  Effayers,  Glafs-makers,  £57.]  is  a  Term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Covers  of  Wind-Furnaces,  by  which  the  Air 
enters,  which  ferve  for  Bellows,  and  are  Hopped  with  Re- 
giiters  or  Flues,  according  to  what  Degree  of  Heat  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Vents  [in  Architect.]  Pipes  of  Lead  or  Potters-Ware, 
one  End  of  which  opens  into  a  Cell  of  a  Neceffary-Houfe, 
the  other  reaching  to  the  Roof  of  it  for  the  Conveyance  of 
the  fetid  Air  ;  alfo  Apertures  made  in  thole  Walls  that  fuf- 
tain  Terraffes  to  furnifh  Air,  and  to  give  a  Paff.ige  for  the 
Waters.  x 

Vente'simo  [in  Mufck  Books']  20,  Ital. 

Ve’ntiduct  [ventiduffus,  L.]  a  Channel,  Paffage,  or 
Conveyance  for  Wind. 

Ve'ntiducts,  Spiracles  or  fubterraneous  Paffages,  where 
frefh  cool  Winds  being  kept  are  made  to  communicate  by 
Means  of  Duffs,  Funnels,  or  Vaults  with  the  Chambers  or 
other  Apartments  of  a  Houfe,  to  cool  them  in  fultry  Wea¬ 
ther. 

To  Ve'ntilate  [i ventilare ,  L.]  to  fan  or  winnow;  to 
gather  Wind  ;  alfo  to  give  Vent. 

Venntila'tion,  a  Fanning  or  Winnowing  of  Corn,  L. 

Vento'rium  [oldLazv]  aWind-fan  for  Winnowing  of  Corn. 

Vent'ose  [ventofus,  L.]  windy  ;  metaphorically,  emp¬ 
ty,  bragging,  taunting. 

A  Vento'se,  a  Cupping- Glafs.  < 

}[>»¥«'.  L  ]  Windinefs. 

Ve'ntre  infpiciendo  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  the  Searching  of  a 
Woman  who  fays  fhe  is  with  Child,  and  by  that  Pretence 
holds  Lands  from  him  who  is  otherwife  Heir  at  Law. 

Ve'ntricle  [ventriculus,  L.  i.  e.  the  lower  Belly]  the 
Stomach,  a  skinny  Bowel,  leated  in  the  lower  Belly  under 
the  Midriff,  between  the  Liver  and  the  Spleen.  It  is  con- 
ftituted  of  four  Tunicles,  viz.  a  nervous,  a  fibrous,  a  glan- 
dulous,  and  a  membranous  One  ;  the  Office  of  which  is  to  fer¬ 
ment  or  digeft  the  Meat. 

Ve’ntricles  [ventriculi,  L.  ventrieu/es,  F.]  any  round 
Concavities  in  a  Body. 

Ventriculi  Cerebri  [with  Aunt.]  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain,  or  four  certain  Folds  in  that  Part,  which  are  the  Par¬ 


titions  or  Subdivifions  of  the  Fornix  :  The  Office  of  thefe  is 
to  receive  the  ferous  Humours  and  convey  them  to  the 
Noftrils  ;  they  ibeing,  as  it  were,  a  Sink,  to  drain  away 
the  excrementitious  Matter  of  the  Brain,  L. 

Ventriculi  Cordis  [with  Anat.]  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart.  Thefe  are  two  large  Holes,  the  one  on  the  Right 
and  the  other  on  the  Left- Side  of  the  Heart :  The  former 
receives  the  Blood  from  the  Vena  cava,  and  fends  it  to  the 
Lungs ;  and  the  latter  receives  the  Blood  from  the  Lungs, 
and  diftributes  it  through  the  whole  Body  by  the  Aorta. 

Ventriculo'se  [ventriculofus,  L.]  Paunch-bellied- 

VentrFculus  [with  Anat.]  a  Ventricle,  the  Stomach, L. 

Ventriculus  [with  Surgeons]  a  Core  in  a  Botch  or  Boil 
that  is  broken. 

Ventrifluous  [ventrifiuus,  L.]  laxative,  purging  the 
Belly. 

Ventri'i.oquous,  a  Term  applied  to  a  Perfon  who 
forms  his  Speech  by  drawing  the  Air  into  the  Lungs,  fo  that 
the  Voice  comes  out  of  the  Thorax,  and  to  aBy-flander  feems 
to  come  from  a  Diftance. 

Ventri'loqu ist  [ventriloquus,  L  ]  one  who  fpeaks  in¬ 
wardly  or,  as  it  were,  from  the  Belly. 

To  V'e'nture  [aventurar.  Span,  aventurer,  F.]  to  ha¬ 
zard,  to  run  a  Rifque,  to  expofe  to  Danger. 

Ve'nturi'ne  7  Powder  made  of  fine  Gold-Wire,  ufed 

A'DVENTURi'NE^by  Japanners  by  flrewing  upon  the  firil 
Layer  or  Varnifli ;  alfo  the  finell  Gold-Wire  ufed  by  Em¬ 
broiderers. 

Venturous  ? [nventureux,  F.]  daring,  bold,  £57. 
Venturesome  5  L 

VeTturesomeness  7  [of  aventureux,  F.  and  tiefs,  £57.] 

Ve'nturousness  3  Adventuroufnefs,  Boldnefs,  Dar- 
ingnefs,  Hardinefs. 

Ve'nue  7  [in  Law]  a  neighbouring  Place  or  Plain,  near 
^  Ve'new  5  that  where  any  Thing  that  comes  to  be  tried 
in  Law  happens  to  be  done. 

Ve'n yE  |  t-‘n  FencinZ]  a  Thruft  or 

Ve'nus  [fo  called,  as  fome  fay  a  veniendo,  coming,  be- 
caufe  ffie  comes  to  every  Thing.  But  Varro  derives  Vettus, 
of  viendo,  i.  e.  binding  ,  becaufe  fhe  binds  and  unites 
Souls  together.  The  Greeks  call  her  ’ApfifiTtl,  of 
Froth,  as  being  produced  out  of  the  Foam  of  the  Sea,  as  fol¬ 
lows.]  Some  tell  us  that  when  Saturn  had  committed  an 
Adtion  full  of  Impiety,  and  with  his  gracelefs  Scythe  had 
cut  off  the  Genitals  of  his  Father  Ccelus  (by  that  Means  to 
deprive  him  of  the  Power  of  begetting)  he  threw  them  into 
the  Sea  ;  where,  by  the  continual  Agitation  of  the  Waves, 
they  found  a  favourable  Womb  among  the  Froth,  and  out 
of  this  bleeding  Subftance  Venus  was  produced.  Again, 
other  of  the  Poets  tells  us  that  fhe  was  the  Daughter  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  the  Goddefs  Dione. 

The  Poets  alfo  make  Mention  of  three  Venus's :  The  firff, 
the  Daughter  of  Ccelus  ;  the  fecond  crept  out  of  the  Froth 
of  the  Sea  (as  before)  ;  and  the  third,  the  Daughter  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Dione,  who  was  married  to  Vulcan. 

Venus  was  the  Goddefs  of  Love  and  Pleafure,  on  account 
of  her  extraordinary  Beauty.  Her  Chariot  was  drawn  by 
Swans  and  Doves,  accounted  lafeivious  Birds. 

The  Poets  alcribe  to  her  feveral  Children,  as  Hymenaus, 
the  God  of  Marriages,  and  the  three  Charities  or  Graces. 
were  her  Daughters  and  Companions ;  alfo  the  two  Cupids , 
the  Gods  of  Love,  the  one  of  honeft  Love,  and  the  other 
of  unlawful  and  carnal  Pleafures  ;  and  that  infamous  Deity 
Priapus  was  accounted  her  Son  ;  and  alfo  Aeneas  ;  but  fhe 
never  had  any  Children  by  her  Husband  Vulcan. 

Venus  had’  feveral  Temples  built  to  her  in  the  City  of 
Rome.  One  to  Venus  Erycina,  where  was  the  Statue  of 
Amor  Lcetheus,  dipping  his  Arrows  in  a  River  ;  another  to 
Venus  Libitina,  where  the  Urns  and  Coffins  of  the  moil  con- 
fiderable  Perfons  of  Rome  were  placed  ;  another  to  Venus  Vcr- 
ticordia,  who  was  called  Venus  Viriplaca,  where  the  Women 
appeared  with  their  Husbands  when  there  was  any  Difference 
between  them,  to  find  fome  Way  of  Reconciliation.  The 
ufual  Sacrifices  offered  to  her  were  Doves,  Swans,  Spar¬ 
rows,  £57.  and  to  her  was  dedicated  the  Rofe  an  Induce¬ 
ment  to  Love,  and  the  Myrtle-Tree  a  Symbol  of  Peace. 

Venus  is  often  painted  with  a  beautiful  Countenance,  Gold¬ 
en  Hair,  attired  in  a  Robe  of  Black,  Scarlet,  or  Dun  Co¬ 
lour,  with  her  Son  Cupid  by  her  ;  and  fometimes  Doves 
and  Cyprefs-Trees ,  and  fometimes  in  a  Chariot  drawn  by 
Swans  or  Doves. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Venus  was  faid  to  have  been, 
born  of  the  Sea,  for  no  other  Realon  than  becaufe  the 
Caufe,  that  eftedfs  all  Things,  requires  Moifture  and  Motion. 

And 
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And  the  Sea  has  both  thefe  in  a  very  large  Degree. 

They  feem  to  be  of  this  Opinion  who  fay  fhe  was  the 
Daughter  of  Diana  :  For  Moifture  is  Jiifip,  i.  e.  fomething 
fplendid  and  vivid. 

'Aip^ydfvi  is  that  Power  which  produces  Male  and  Female, 
as  apjwcA*  figniffes  frothing,  becaufe  the  Seed  of  Animals  is 
frothy. 

Euripides  fetches  it  from  hence,  that  thofe  that  are  capti¬ 
vated  by  Venus  are  tLty&va,  >■  e.  foolifh,  mad,  and  doating. 

Venus  is  feigned  to  be  extremely  beautiful,  becaufe  fhe 
affords  Men  the  Pleafure  of  Coition,  which  they  find  to  fur- 
pafs  by  far  all  Things  elfe. 

She  is  decorated  with  the  Title  of  i-  e.  de¬ 

lighting  in  Laughter,  becaufe  fhe  is  very  prone  to  Laughter. 
The  Caufe  of  this  Epithet  is.  Mirth  and  Laughter  frequently 
accompany  the  venereal  Aft,  andPerfonsare  then  very  familiar. 

The  Graces  are  reprefented  as  fitting  by  Venus ,  and  are 
her  Companions  and  Attendants ;  alfo  Suadela  and  Mercury. 
But  why  ?  Becaufe  thofe  that  are  loved  are  pleafed  with 
amorous  Orations  and  Favour  [Love)  or  with  the  Pleafure 
that  Venus  affords  in  venereal  Embraces. 

She  is  called  Cytherea  from  jtuWvf,  i-  e.  Impregnation, 
which  follows  Coition,  or  becaufe  for  the  moft  part  it  uies 
to  flacken  or  lay  venereal  Defires. 

She  is  fignified  by  thefe  three  ig/tvi et,  i ■  e,  heavenly, 
i.  e.  vulgar  or  common,  and  mveuvet,  i.  e.  the 
Caufe  of  all  Things;  which  intimate  that  her  Power  and  Ef¬ 
ficacy  is  confpieuous  in  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Sea. 

Among  the  Birds  fhe  delights  in  none  fo  much  as  the 
Dove,  becaufe  of  its  Chaftity  and  amorous  Courtfhip  ;  for 
the  Dove  is  amorous,  and  the  Symbol  of  true  Love,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  Manner  of  Killing.  She  has  an  Antipathy  to 
Swine,  becaufe  of  their  Filthinefs. 

Among  Plants  the  Myrtle  is  dedicated  to  Venus,  becaufe 
the  Myrtle  is  accounted  proper  to  engage  or  promote  Love. 

Alfo  Pbilyra  is  facred  to  her,  becaufe  it  promotes  Venery ; 
and  they  make  Ufe  of  that  chiefly  in  making  Garlands,  Phur- 
uttius. 

Venus’s  Comb,  Hair  Looking-Glafs,  and  Navel-wort,  are 

feveral  Sorts  of  Herbs. 

Venus  [with  Afiron.]  is  one  of  the  feven  Planets,  the 
brighteft  of  all  the  Stars,  except  the  Sun  and  Moon  :  It 
performs  its  periodical  Motion  in  224  Days,  17  Hours,  and 
its  Motion  round  its  Axis  is  performed  in  25  Hours.  The 
Diameter  of  it  is  almoft  equal  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Earth. 

Venus  [with  AJlrol i]  is  accounted  a  feminine  Planet,  and 
the  leffer  Fortune. 

Venus  [with  Chym.\  is  taken  for  Copper,  and  the 
Charadler  is  + 

Venus  [with  Heralds']  the  green  Colour  in  the  Coat- 
Armour  of  Kings  or  Sovereign  Princes. 

Venu'stness?  rvenun  L_3  Beautifulnefs. 

Venustity^ 

Vepreco'se  \ycprecofus,  L.]  full  of  Briars  or  Brambles. 

Vera'city  [ veracitas ,  L.]  Truth- fpeaking. 

Vera'trum  [with  Botan]  Hellebore,  L. 

Verb  [ yerbum ,  L.]  a  Word  which  ferves  to  exprefs  what 
we  affirm  of  any  Subjeft,  as  is,  loves,  bears,  reads.  See. 

Aftive  Ve  r  b  ,  is  fuch  an  one  as  expreffes  an  Adion  that 
paffes  on  another  Subjeft  or  Objed,  as  to  love  God,  to  write 
a  Letter,  Sec. 

PaJJive  Verb,  is  one  which  expreffes  Paflion  or  Suffering, 
or  receives  the  Adion  of  fome  Agent,  as  I  am  loved. 

Neuter  Verb,  is  fuch  as  expreffes  an  Adion  that  has  no 
particular  Objed  on  which  to  fall,  as  I  run,  1  fleep,  Sec. 

SubJiantive'VtKV,  is  fuch  an  one  as  expreffes  the  Being 
or  Subftance  which  the  Mind  forms  to  itfelf  or  fuppofes  to 
be  in  the  Objed,  whether  it  be  there,  or  not,  as  I  am,  tbou 
art.  Sec. 

Auxiliary  Verbs,  are  fuch  as  ferve  in  conjugating  Adive 
and  Pafflve  Verbs,  as  am,  was,  have,  had,  Sec. 

Regular  Verbs,  are  fuch  as  are  conjugated  after  fome  one 
Manner,  Rule,  or  Analogy. 

Irregular  "V erbs,  are  fuch  as  have  fomething  Angular  in 
their  Termination,  or  the  Formation  of  their  Tenfes. 

Imperfonal  Verbs,  are  fuch  as  have  only  the  third  Perfon, 
as  it  become th.  Sec. 

Ve'rbal  [verb alts,  L.]  that  which  appertains  to  Words 
or  Verbs ;  alfo  fpoken  with  the  Mouth,  as  a  Verbal  Contrad. 

Ve'rbal  Adjeftives  [with  Gram.]  are  fuch  Adjedives  as  are 
formed  from  a  Verb,  as  pojfible,  from  pojfum.  Sec. 

Verbal  Subftantives  [with  Gram.]  are  fuch  Subftantives 
as  are  formed  of  Verbs',  as  Government,. bom  to  govern.  Gifts, 
from  to  give,  Apprehenfion ,  from  to  apprehend.  Sec. 

Verba'lity,  a  wordy  Quality. 

Ve'rba'lizing  [yerbalifant,P.]  making  many  Words, 
being  tedious  in  Difcourfe. 


Ve'rbally  [of  verb alis,  L.]  in  Words  by  Word  of 
Mouth. 

Verba'sculum  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Cowflip,  Oxlip, 
or  Primrofe,  L. 

Verb a's cum  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Pettj'-mullcin, 
Wooll-blade,  Hig- taper,  and  Long- wort,  L. 

Verba'tim,  Word  by  Word,  /,. 

Verbe'na  [in  Botan.)  the  Herb  Vervain,  L. 

To  Ve'rberate  [ verberare ,  L.]  to  beat  orftrike. 

Verbera'tioN,  a  Beating  or  Striking. 

Verbera’tion  [in  Pbyficks]  a  Term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
Caufe  of  Sound,  which  arifes  from  a  Verberation  of  the  Air, 
when  (truck  in  divers  Manners  by  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  fo- 
norous  Body,  firft  put  into  a  vibratory  Motion. 

Verbo'seness  [of  verbofus,  L.  and  nefs]  the  Ufing  many 
Words,  Fulnefs  of  Wo»ds,  Prolixity  in  Difcourfe. 

Verdant  [viridans,  L.  verdoyant,  F.]  green. 

Ve'rdantness  [of  verdoyant,  q.  d.  viridans, F.  and  nefs] 
a  flourilhing,  bright,  or  lively  Grecnnefs. 

V  e'rdegrease  [verdegris,  F.  q.  d.  virbr  or  viriditas,  L. 
the  Greennefs  JEris  of  Brafs]  the  Ruff  of  Copper,  gathered 
by  laying  Plates  of  that  Metal  in  Beds,  with  the  Husks  of 
preffed  Grapes,  and  then  feraping  off  the  Rufl:  of  the  Plates 
made  by  fo  lying  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Magiftery  of  the  common 
Vc-rdegreafe,  which  is  diffolved  in  diffilled  Vinegar,  and 
then  chryftalliz’d  in  a  cool  Plane,  call’d  alfo  Cryfials 
of  Venus,  made  by  Vinegar. 

Verdellio,  a  Kind  of  greenifh  Marble,  ufed  as  a  Touch- 
ftone  to  try  Gold  and  other  Metals,  It  at 

Ve'rderer  [of  verdier,  of  verdure,  F.  Greennefs]  a 
Foreft-Officer,  that  takes  Care  of  the  Verc  and  fees  that  it  is 
well  maintained. 

Verdict  [q.  verum  a  true  dittum  Saying,  L.]  the  Anfwer 
of  a  Jury  upon  any  Caufe,  in  a  Court  o(  Judicature,  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  Examination. 

Ve'rditure  [vend  de  terre,  F.]  a  green  Colour  ufed  in 
Painting. 

Ve'rdour  7  [ verdeur ,  F.]  the  Greennefs  of  Vegetables, 

Ve'rdure^  as  Leaves,  &c.  of  Herbs,  Trees,  &c. 

Verdoy'  [in  Heraldry]  the  Border  of  a  Coat  of  Arms, 
charged  with  any  Kinds  or  Parts  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  SAc. 

Ve'rdurous,  full  of  Verdure,  green. 

Ve'rebot  [  old  Rec.  ]  a  Packet-Boat  or  Trarifport- 
Veffel. 

Vere'ctum  [Dooms-Day  Book]  fallow  Ground. 

Ve'recund  [verecundus,  L.]  modeft,  fhame- faced,  bafhful. 

Verecu'ndium  [old  Law]  an  Injury,  Trefpafs,  Damage. 

Verecu'ndness  [verecundia,  L.]  Modefly,  Bafhfulnefs, 
Verecundity. 

Ve'renda,  the  Privy-Parts  of  a  Man,  L. 

Vere'trum,  a  Man’s  Yard,  L. 

Verge  [of  virga,  L.]  a  Wand,  Rod,  or  Sergeant’s  Mace. 

Verge  [of  vergere,  L.  to  bend  or  incline  downward]  the 
Compafs  or  Extent  of  Judicature,  &c. 

Verge  [in  Botan,]  the  Edge. 

Verge  [of  the  King's  Court]  the  Compafs  or  Extent, 
which  formerly  was  twelve  Miles  round,  within  the  Jurif- 
didion  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  King’s  Houfhold,  and  of 
the  Coroner  of  the  King’s  Houfhold. 

Court  of  Verge,  is  a  Court  orTribunal  in  the  Manner  of  a 
Kings  Bench,  which  takes  Cognifance  of  all  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanours  committed  within  the  Verge  of  the  King's 
Court. 

Tenant  of  the  Verge,  a  Tenant,  fo  called,  becaufe  he  held 
a  Stick  or  Rod  in  his  Eland,  when  he  was  admitted  a  Tenant 
and  fwore  Fealty  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour. 

Ve'rgentness  [of  vergens,  L.  and  nefs]  Bendingnefs, 
Incliningnefs,  either  from  or  to. 

Ve'rcer  [porte  verge,  F.]  one  that  carries  a  white  Wand 
before  a  Lord  Chief  Juffice,  SAc.  alfo  before  a  Bilhop,  Dean, 
&c. 


Verge'tte  [in  Heraldry]  is  what,  by  the  Englijh  Heralds, 
is  called  a  Pallet  or  fmall  Pale,  as  in  the  Figure 
annexed,  F. 

Verge'tte  [in  Heraldry]  is  the  fame  that  the 
Ijil  J  Englijh  Heralds  call  Paly,  i.  e.  feveral  fmall  Pales 
or  Pallets  dividing  the  Shield  into  fo  many  Parts,  F. 

Vergi'liae  [in  Afiron.]  Conftellations,  the  Appearance 
of  which  denotes  the  Approach  of  the  Spring,  L. 

Veri'dicalness  [of  veridicus,  L.  veridique,  F.  and  nefs] 
Truth-fpeaking,  or  the  Quality  or  Faculty  of  fpeaking  Truth. 

Veri'ficated  J  [verificatus,  L.  verifie,  F.]  proved  to 

Ve'rified  f  be  true,"  made  good. 

To  Ve'rify  [ verificare ,  L.  verifier,  F.]  to  makegood,  to 
prove  to  be  true. 

To  Ve'rify  [in  Law]  to  record  Edids  or  Decrees  in 
Parliament.  8  N  Vkri'- 
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Vem'loquent  ?  rverii0qUU5  L.]  fpeaking  the  Truth. 

Verilo  quious  5 

Verisimilar  [ yerifimilis ,  L.  vrayfamblable,  F.]  like¬ 
ly,  probable. 

Verisimi'lity  ?  [ verifmilitudo ,  L.  ]  Probability  or 
Verisimilitude^  Likelihood. 

Ve'rity  [veritas,  L.  verit'e,  F.]  Truth. 

Ve'rjuice  [ verjus ,  F.]  the  Juice  of  unripe  and  foure 
Grapes,  Crab- Apples,  iAc. 

Vermice'lli,  an  Italian  Soop,  a  Provocative  to  Venery. 

Vermi'cular  [ vermicularis ,  L.  ]  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  bearing  a  Refemblance  to  a  Worm. 

Vermicula'ris  [with  Botan .]  Worm  -  Grafs ;  the  lefler 
Houfeleek ;  the  Herb  Stone-Crop,  Moufe-Tail,  or  Wall- 
Pepper. 

To  Vermi'culate  [ yermitulatum ,  L.]  to  in-lay,  to  work 
with  Chequer-Work  or  Pieces  of  divers  Colours. 

Vermicula'tion  [with  Phyfcians]  the  Griping  of  the 
Guts,  L. 

Vermiculation  [in  Boland]  the  Breeding  of  Worms  in 
Herbs,  Plants,  (Ac.  alfo  Worm-eating. 

Vermiculo'se  [yermiculofus,  L.]  full  of  Worms. 

Vermiculo'sity  [vermiculoftas,  L.]  Abundance  or  Ful- 
nefs  of  Worms. 

Ve'rmiform  [ vermiformis ,  L.]  lhaped  like  a  Worm. 

Vermifo'rmis  proceffus  [in  Anat. ]  a  Prominence  or 
bunching  Knob  of  the  Cerebellum ,  fo  called  from  its  Form 
and  Shape,  L. 

Vermi'fugous  [of  vermes  and  fugo,  L.  to  chafe  or 
drive  away]  expelling  Worms. 

Vermi'lion  [vermilion,  F.  vermiglio,  Ital.]  a  Sort  of 
fine  Scarlet-coloured  Paint. 

Ve'rmin  [vermes,  L.  vermine,  F.]  Worms,  or  any  Kind  of 
Infedts  or  other  Animals  of  a  noxious  Nature  to  Men, 
Bealls,  or  Fruits ;  as  Lice,  Fleas,  Bugs,  Caterpillars,  Ants, 
.Flies,  (Ac. 

To  Ve'rminate  [verminare,  L.]  to  breed  Worms. 

To  Ve'rminate  [in  Medicine"]  is  to  be  troubled  with  the 
Gripes  in  the  Bowels  or  Wringing  of  the  Belly;  alfo  to  breed 
Worms. 

Vermi na'tion,  a  Breeding  Worms  in  animal  Bodies, 
Cattle*  or  Vegetables. 

Verminous  [ verminofus ,  L.]  full  of  Worms. 

Ve'rminousness  [of  verminofus,  L.  and  nefs]  Fulnefs  of 
W orms,  Worm-eatennefs. 

Vermipa'rous  [of  vermes  and  par  ere,  L.]  breeding  Worms. 

Vermi'parousness  [of  vermes  Worms  and  pario,  L. 
to  bring  forth  Young]  a  Worm-breeding  Quality. 

Verm i'vo rous  [of  vermis  and  vorax,  L.]  devouring 
or  feeding  on  Worms. 

Vermi'vorousness  [of  vermes  and  vorax,  devouring,/,, 
and  nefs]  a  Worm-devouring  Nature. 

Verna'cular  [ vernaculus ,  L.]  proper  and  peculiar  to  the 
Houfe  or  Country  one  lives  or  was  born  in ;  alfo  natural. 

Verna'cularness  [of  vernaculus  and  nefs]  Propernefs 
or  Peculiarnefs  to  one’s  own  Country. 

Vernal  [vernalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Spring. 

Ve'rnal  Signs  [in  Aflron. ]  thofe  Signs  the  Sun  is  in,  du¬ 
ring  the  Spring- Seafon,  viz.  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini. 

Vernal  Equinox  [in Aftron.]  is  that  which  happens  when 
the  Sun  is  afeending  from  the  Equator  towards  the  North- 
Pole. 

Ve'rnant  [vernans,  L.]  fpringing,  growing  green. 

Ve  r n  i  c  l  e.  See  Veronica. 

Verni'lity  [vernilitas,  L.]  fervile  Carriage,  the  fub- 
miffive,  fawning  Behaviour  of  a  Slave. 

Ve'rnus  a,  urn  [in  Botan.]  which  flowers  in  the  Spring,  L. 

Vero'nica  [an  Abbreviation  of  Vericonica quafi  vera  icon, 
a  true  Image]  thofe  Portraits  or  Reprefentations  of  the  Face 
of  our  Saviour  on  Handkerchiefs,  which  are  faidto  be  impref- 
fed  by  Chrift’s  Wiping  his  Face,  as  he  carried  the  Crofs,  with 
the  Handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  or  laid  over  it  in  the  Se¬ 
pulchre, 

Vero'nica  [in  Botan .]  the  Herb  Fluellin,  L. 

Ve'rrel7  [prob.  of  verouille,  a  Bolt]  a  Ferre],  a  little, 

Verril  (mail  brafs  or  iron  Ring  at  the  End  of  a 
Walking-Cane,  or  the  Handle  of  fome  Working-Tool. 

Verri'cular  Tot/V1  [with  Anat.]  a  Coat  of  the  Eye, 
the  fame  as  Amphibleftroides. 

Verru'ca  [in  Surgery']  a  Wart,  a  fmall,  hard,  brawny 
Swelling,  breaking  out  of  the  Skin  in  any  Part  of  the 
Body. 

Verruca'ria  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Wart-wort  or 
Turn-fole,  L. 

Verrijco'seness  [of  verrucofus ,  L.].  and  nefs  Fulnefs  of 
Warts. 
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7  [in  Heraldry]  is  a  Sort  of  Chequer- Work, -  in 
5  the  Shape  of  little  Bells ;  and  if  it  be  Argent 
and  Azure,  it  is  enough  to  fay  Verry  alone  ;  but, 
if  the  Colours  are  any  other,  they  mull  be  ex- 
prefs’d.  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

Vf.'rsable  [verfabiiis,  L.]  that  may  be  turned . 
ersability  7  [ verfabilitas ,  L.]  Aptnefs  to  be  turned, 

Ve'rsableness  5  or  wound  any  Way. 

Versa'tile  [yerfatilis,  L.]  turning  eafily,  apt  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  or  wound  any  Way. 

Versa'tile  ness  [of  verfatilis,  L.  and  nefs']  Aptnefs  to 
be  turned  or  wound  any  Way. 

Verse  [verfus,  L.]  a  Line  or  Part  of  a  Difcourfe  in  Poetry, 
ora  Difcourfe  confifting  of  a  certain  Number  of  long  and  fltort 
Syllables  which  run  with  an  agreeable  Cadence,  the  like  be¬ 
ing  reiterated  in  the  Continuation  of  the  Piece. 

Verse  [verfus,  L.]  a  Claule  of  a  Sentence,  a  fmall  Por¬ 
tion  of  a  Chapter  in  the  Bible. 

Ve'rs’d  [verfatus,  L.]  well  skilled,  inflrudted,  (Ac.  in 
any  Art  or  Science. 

Ve'rsed  Sine  [in  Mathemat.]  is  a  Segment  of  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  a  Circle,  lying  between  the 
Right  Sine  and  the  lower  Extremity  of 
the  Arch,  as  in  the  Figure;  as  AB  is 
the  verfed  Sine  of  the  Arch  A  C,  and 
D  B  the  verfed  Sine  of  the  Arch  C  D. 

Ve'rsicle  [verf  cuius,  L.  petit  verfet,  F.]  a  little  Verle. 

Versico'loured  [verf color,  L.]  being  of  fundry  or 
changeable  Colours. 

Versifica'tion,  a  Making  ofVerfes,  or  the  Art  of  mak¬ 
ing  Verfes. 

Versifica'tory  [verfficatorius,  L.]  belonging  to  Ver- 
flfying. 

Ve'rsiform  [verfiformis,  L.]  that  changes  its  Shape. 

Ve'rsifier  [verfificator,  L.  verfificateur ,  F.]  a  Maker  of 
Verfes. 

Versi'loquy  [of  verfus  and  eloquium,  L.]  a  Speaking  in 
Verfe.  t 

Ve'rsion,  a  Tranflation  out  of  one  Languageinto  another. 

Versut i'loquous  [verfutiloquus,  L.]  talking  cunningly 
or  craftily. 

Vert  [of  verd,  F.  viridis,  L .]  the  Trees  of  a  Foreft,  or 
any  Thing  that  is  capable  of  covering  a  Deer. 

Vert  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  the  Green,  and, 
in  Graving,  is  exprefled  by  Diagonal  Lines, 
drawn  from  the  Dexter  Chief  Corner  to  the 
Sinifter  Bafe. 

A  green  Colour  is  called  Vert,  in  the  Blazon  of  the 
Courts  of  all  under  the  Degree  of  Noble;  but,  in  the  Coats 
of  Noblemen,  it  is  called  Emerauld,  and  in  thofe  of  Kings 
Venus.  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

Heralds  fays,  that  Vert,  of  Chriftian  Virtues,  denote  Cha¬ 
rity  and  Hope,  and,  among  fecular  Virtues,  Honour.Civility, 
and  Courtefy  ;  alfo  Joy,  Love,  and  Plenty  ;  of  the  Elements, 
the  Earth-,  of  the  Planets,  Mercury  ;  of  precious  Stones,  the 
Emerald',  of  Metals,  dhiickjilver ;  of  Conflitutions,  the 
Phlegmatick  i  of  the  Ages  of  Man,  Youth  ;  of  the  Months  of 
the  Year,  April  and  May.  They  fay  likewife,  that  thofe, 
who  bear  Vert  in  their  Coat- Armour,  are  obliged  to  fupport 
Peafants  and  Labourers,  and  particularly  the  Poor  that  are 
opprefled.  Syhanus  Morgan  fays,  Vert  with  Or  fignifies 
Pleafure  and  foy,  and  with  Argent,  innocent  Love. 

Overt  Vert,  great  Woods. 

Nether  Vert,  Under-Woods. 

Special  N ert  [Foref-Lazv]  all  Trees  which  grow  in  the 
King’s  Wood  within  the  Foreft,  that  are  capable  of  covering 
a  Deer,  called  Green  Hue. 

Verta'cus,  a  Hound  that  will  hunt  by  himfelf,  and 
bring  Home  his  Game  ;  a  Tumbler,  L. 

Ve'rte,  Turn  over  Leaf,  L. 

Verte'bra  [with  Anatomifis]  any  Turning-Joint  in  the 
Body  ;  a  Joint  of  the  Back-Bone,  L. 

Verte'bral  [of  vertebra,  L.]'  belonging  to  the  Verte¬ 
bra  or  Turning- Joints  of  the  Body. 

Verte'brae^  [*n  Anat.]  a  Chain  of  little  Bones  reach- 

Verte'bres  5  ing  from  the  Neck  down  the  Back  to 
the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  forming  the  third  Part  of  a  human  Ske¬ 
leton,  call’d  the  Spina  Dorf,  L. 

Vertebra'les  [in  Anatomy]  a  Pair  of  Mufcles  that  ferve 
to  ftretch  out  all  the  Vertebres  of  the  Back,  L. 

Ve'rtex,  the  Top  of  any  thing,  L. 

Ve'rtex  [in  Anat.]  the  Crown  of  the  Head  or  that  Part 
of  it  where  the  Hairs  turn,  as  it  were,  round  a  Point. 

Vertex  [with  Afron.]  that  Point  of  the  Heaven?  which 
is  juft  over  our  Heads,  and  is  otherwife  called  the  7.enith . 

Vertex 
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Vertex  of  a  Cine,  Pyramid,  Sec.  is  the  Point  of  the  upper 
Extremity  or  End  of  the  Axis  or  Top  of  the  Figure. 

Vertex  of  a  Conick  Sett  ion,  is  the  Point  of  the  Curve 
where  the  Axis  cuts  it,  alfo  called  the  Zenith. 

Vertex  of  a  Glafs  [in  Opticks]  is  the  fame  with  the  Pole. 
Vertex  of  a  Figure  [in  Geometry]  is  the  Vertex  or  the 
Oppofite  to  the  Bafe. 

Ve'rtible  [ vertibilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  turned. 
Ve'rtical,  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Vertex. 
Ve'rtibleness  [of  vertibilis,  L.  and  nefs,]  Aptnefs  or 
Eafinefs  to  turn. 

Vertica'lity  7  [of  vertical,  F.  verticalis,  L.  and  nefs,] 
Ve'rticalness  5  the  being  right  over  one’s  Head. 
Vertical  Point  [with  Aftronomers]  the  fame  as  Vertex: 
So  that  a  Star  is  faid  to  be  vertical,  when  it  happens  to  be 
in  that  Point  which  is  ju.ll  over  any  Place. 

Ve'rtical  Angles  [in  Georn.]  are  thofe  which ,  being  op- 
polite  to  one  another,  touch  only  in  the  angular  Point. 

Vertical  Circles  [in  AJlron.]  are  great  Circles  of  the 
Heavens  interfering  one  another  in  the  Zenith  and  Nadir, 
and  of  tonfequence  are  at  right  Angles  with  the  Horizon. 

Vertical  Line  [in  Conicks]  is  a  Right  Line  drawn  on 
the  Vertical  Plane,  and  palling  through  the  Vertex  of  the 

^VVrtical  Plane  [in  Dialling]  is  a  Plane  perpendicular 
to  the  Horizon. 

Vertical  Plane  [in  Ptrfpettive]  is  a  Plane  perpendicular 
to  the  Geometrical  Plane,  paffing  thro’  the  Eye  and  cutting 
the  Perfpeftive-Plane  at  Right  Angles. 

Prime  Vertical  [in  AJlron.]  is  that  Vertical  Circle  or 
Azimuth  which  paffes  through  the  Poles  of  the  Meridian, 
or  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  Meridian  and  paffes  thro 
the  Equinoftial  Points. 

Verticalu're  [with  Aftronomers]  the  Meridian- Circle, 
fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  paffes  through  the  Zenith  or  Vertical 

^Verti'city  [of  vertere,  L.  to  turn]  the  Nature  or  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Loadftone,  or  a  Touched  Needle,  of  pointing  to¬ 
wards  the  North  and  South. 

Verti'cillated  [ verticillatus ,  L.]  knit  together  as  a 
Joint ;  apt  to  turn. 

Verti'cillate  Plants  [with  Botamfts]  are  fuch  as  have 
their  Flowers  intermixed  with  fmall  Leaves,  growing  in  a 
kind  of  Whirls  about  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk,  as  Penny-royal, 
Hore-hound,  &c. 

Verticilla'tus,  a,  urn  [in  Botan.  Writers]  is  when  the 
Flowers  grow  round  the  Stalks  at  a  certain  Diftance,  as  in 
the  Leonoras,  Mint,  Sec.  L. 

Vertiginous  [vertiginofus,  L.]  giddy. 

Verti'gi nousness  [of  vertiginofus,  L.  vertigineux,  F. 

and  nef]  Giddinefs.  Tt  j  t 

Verti'go,  a  Giddinefs  or  Swimming  m  the  Head,  an  In- 
difpofition  of  the  Brain,  wherein  the  Patient  fees  the  Objefts 
about  him  as  if  they  turned  round,  and  fancies  he  turns 
round  himfelf,  tho’  he  is  all  the  while  at  Reft. 

Verti'llage  [of  vertcre,  L.  to  turn]  a  Preparing  of 
Ground  to  receive  Seed,  by  ftirring  or  turning  it. 

Ve'rtue  [ virtus ,  L.  virtu,  F.]  is  defined  to  be  a  firm 
Purpofe  of  doing  thofe  Things  which  Reafon  tells  us  is  belt; 
or,  as  others  define  it,  a  Habit  of  the  Soul,  by  which  a  Man 
is  inclined  to  do  Good,  andtoihun  Evil  :  Moral  Honeity, 
good  Principles.  And  as  it  is  a  common  Saying  in  the  Schools, 
all  the  Virtues  are  link’d  together  ;  fo  we  may  conclude,  that 
all  the  (Cardinal)  Virtues  are  helpful  and  affiftant  one  to  the 
other  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  be  prudent,  with- 
out  being  a  Partaker  of  Fortitude,  Temperance,  and  Juflice. 

The  Antients  [in  Painting,  See  ]  reprefented  Virtue  by 
Hercules,  only  clothed  with  a  Lion’s  Skin  and  his  Club,  per¬ 
forming  fomeone  of  his  twelve  Labours;  as  offering  tc  ftrike 
a  Dragon,  guardingan  Apple-tree, Ufc.  or  holding  in  his  Hand 
three  golden  Apples.  His  being  naked  denoted  the  Simpli¬ 
city  of  Virtue  ;  the  Dragon  did  fignify  all  manner  of  V  ices ; 
the  Lion’s  Skin  was  an  Emblem  of  Magnanimity  ;  his 
oaken  Club  fignified  Reafon  ;  the  Knottinefs  ot  his  Club 
intimated  the  Difficulty  and  Labour  in  feeking  after  Virtue  ; 
and  the  three  golden  Apples  were  Emblems  of  the  three  Vir¬ 
tues  Moderation,  Content,  and  Labour. 

The  Cardinal  Vertues  [with  Moralifts]  are  Prudence,  Ju- 
Jlice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance. 

All  the  Vertues  had  Temples  built  to  them  by  the  An¬ 
tients,  and  Sacrifices  were  perform’d  to  them,  and  Feftivals 
folemnized ;  as  the  Temples  of  Peace,  Concord,  Quietnejs, 
Liberty,  Safety,  Honour,  Felicity,  Piety,  Charity,  Chaftity, 

Vertuo'so,  an  accomplifhed  Perfon,  one  well  verfed  in 
Natural  Philofophy,  &c. 


Ve'rtuous  [virtuofus,  L.]  inclined  or  diipofed  to  Virtue. 

Ve'rtuousness  [of  virtuofus,  L.  virtueux,  F.  and  nefs] 
Incliningnefs  to  Virtue,  a  virtuous  Difpofition. 

Vertuo'si  [ virtuofi ,  L.]  accomplilhed,  ingenious,  en- 
terprizing  Perfons. 

Veru  [with  Meteorohgifts]  a  Comet  that  refembles  a 
Spit,  being  pretty  much  of  the  fame  Kind  with  the  Lon- 
cbites,  only  its  Head  is  rounder,  and  its  Tail  longer,  and 
fliarper  pointed,  L. 

Verva'ctum,  Land  that  has  been  fallow  and  is  ploughed 
in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  be  lown  the  next  Year. 

Ve'r  v  a  in  [verbena,  L.  vervine,  F.]  an  Herb  anticntly 
ufed  about  facred  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  called  alfo  Holy- 
Herb,  Pigeon’s-Grafs,  and  y«»tf’s-Tears. 

Vervila'go  [with  Botanifts]  the  black  Chameleon-Thiftle, 
L. 

Ve'rvise,  a  fort  ol  coarfc  Woollen-Cloth,  otherwife  cal¬ 
led  Plonkets. 

Veru  Montanum  [with  Anatomifts]  a  fort  of  little  Valve 
in  the  Place  where  the  Ejaculatory  Ducts  enter  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  L. 

Verus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writers]  true.  It  is  ufed  when 
they  think  the  Plant  they  defcribe  is  the  fame  to  which  the 
Name  is  given  by  the  Greek  or  Latin  Writers,  L. 

Ve'ry  [vert!  of  verus,  L.  true]  indeed,  in  reality,  the 
real. 

Very  Lord  and  Very  Tenant  [Law-Pbraje]  ufed  of  fuch 
Perfons  as  are  immediate  Lord  and  Tenant  one  to  the  other. 

Vesciae  [old  Rec.]  Vetches  or  Vares. 

Vesi'ca  [with  Anatomifts]  the  Bladder,  a  membranous  or 
skinny  Part  in  which  any  Humour  is  contained,  L. 

Bilaria  Vesica  [in  Anatomy]  the  Gall-Bladder,  an  hollow 
Bag  placed  in  the  under  or  hollow  Side  of  the  Liver,  being 
fomewhat  in  the  Shape  of  a  Pear,  L. 

Diftillatoria  Vesica  [with  Chymifts]  a  large  *  copper 
Veffel,  tinned  on  the  Infide,  ufed  in  the  Dillilation  ot  ar¬ 
dent  Spirits ;  fo  named,  becaufe  the  Shape  of  it  is  like  a 
blown  Bladder,  L. 

Urinaria  Vesica,  the  Urine- Bladder,  L. 

Vesica'ria  [with  Botanifts]  the  Plant  Alkakengi  or 
Winter-Cherry,  L. 

Vesicaria  Nux,  the  Bladder-Nut,  L. 

Vksi'catory  \peficatorium,  L.]  an  external  Medicine 
which  ferves  to  raife  Blifters. 

Vesica'rius  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writers]  bladdered,  as 
when  the  Fruit  or  Seed-Veffel  is  inclofed  in  a  fort  of  Blad¬ 
der,  as  in  Staphylodendron  the  Bladder-Nut,  Alkakengi  the 
Winter-Cherry,  Ufc.  L. 

Ve'sicles  [veficules,  L.]  little  Bladders,  F. 

Vesicula  fellis,  the  Gall-Bladder,  L. 

Vesicu lae  Adipofes  [with  Anatomifts]  certain  Bladders  o. 
Fat  about  the  Skin,  and  in  the  Spaces  between  the  Muffles. 

Vesiculae  Seminales  [with  Anatomifts]  the  Seed-Bladder, 
which  confilts  ot  one  thin  Membrane,  divided  into  many 
little  Cells,  like  thofe  in  a  Pomegranate,  or  lomewhat  re- 
fembling  a  Bunch  of  Grapes.  They  are  in  Number  two, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  Paffage,  lend  forth  the  Semen  contained  in 
them  into  the  Urethra,  L. 

Vesicula'ris  [in  Anat.]  the  loweft  Part  of  the  Wind- 
Pipe. 

Ve'sper,  the  Evening;  the  Evening-Star,  L. 

Vespe'ri  es  [in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris']  the  laftAfi  or  hxei- 
cife  for  taking  the  Degree  of  Doftor. 

Vespers  [in  the  Popijb  Service]  Evening-Songs  or  Even¬ 
ing-Prayers. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  Vefpers  fo  called,  on  account  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  Maffacrc  of  the  French,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  liland 

of  Sicily,  in  the  Year  158Z.  f  , 

Vesperti'lio,  a  Bat  ,  a  Reremoufe,  a  kmd  ol  Bird,  L. 

Vespertilio'num  Alee  [in  Anatomy]  two  broad  mem¬ 
branous  Ligaments,  by  which  the  Bottom  of  the  Womb  ts 
ty’d  to  the  Bones  of  the  Flank,  fo  named  from  their  Refem- 

b lance  to  the  Wings  of  a  Bat,  L.  _ 

Vesperti'ne  [vcfpertinus,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  Evening. 

Vespertine  [with  AJlron.]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  lane  , 
which  is  faid  to  be  Vefpcrtine,  when  it  fets  after  the  bun. 

Ve'ssel  [vets,  h.  vafe,  F.]  any  fort  of  Utenfil  to  con¬ 
tain  any  Thing  within  it.  .■  u.  e^> 

Ve'ssel  [v aijfeatt,  F.]  a  Ship,  Barque,  Hoy,  Lighter,  (sc. 

Vessel  [with  Anatomifts]  a  little  Conduit  or  Pipe  lor  con¬ 
veying  the  Blood  or  other  Humours  ol  the  body. 

Vessel  of  Elettion  ?  [Scripture-Terms]  an  cleft  or  re- 

Vessel  of  Reprobation  £  probate  Perion. 

Vessel,  of  Paper,  half  a  Quarter  of  a  Sheet. 

Vessels  [in  Architetture]  certain  Ornaments  ulually  let 
over  Cornices,  and  fo  called,  becaufe  they  reprefent  feveral 


forts  of  Utenfils,  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Antients,  as 
Barks,  Hoys,  Ships,  [Ac. 

Vesses,  a  fort  of  Cloth  commonly  made  in  the  County 
of  Suffolk. 

Vessigno'n  [with  Horfetnen ]  a  Wind-Gall  or  foft  Swell¬ 
ing  on  the  in  and  outfide  of  a  Horfe’s  Hough,  that  is,  both 
on  the  Right  and  on  the  Left  of  it. 

A  Vest  [tin  vejl ,  F.]  a  Garment  for  a  Child. 

To  Vest  \_vejlire,  L.  to  clothe]  to  bellow  upon,  to  admit 
to  the  Poffeilion  of,  as  to  veil  a  Perfon  with  the  Supreme  Au¬ 
thority. 

To  Vest  [in  Law']  is  to  infeofF,  give  Seifin,  or  put 
into  full  Poffeilion  of  Lands  or  Tenements. 

Vesta  [fo  called  of  vejliendo,  L.  clothing,  becaufe  it 
clothes  all  Things ;  or,  as  others  fay,  becaufe  vi  fua  Jlat, 
it  Hands  by  its  own  Power]  a  Name  given  to  the  Earth, 
or  the  Goddefs  of  Nature,  under  whofe  Name  the  An¬ 
tients  worlhipped  the  Earth.  The  Goddefs  Vejla  was 
highly  honoured  by  the  Romans :  They  appointed  to  her 
particular  Sacrifices  and  Temples,  altho'  the  Poets  do  con¬ 
found  the  Name  of  Vefta  with  that  of  Cybe/e.  She  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  Goddefs  of  Elemental  Fire  :  Her  Temple  was 
round,  and  in  it  were  two  Lamps  continually  burning.  Some 
fay  that  there  was,  in  the  innermoll  Part  of  it,  a  Fire  fuf- 
pended  in  the  Air  in  Pots  of  Earth,  kept  always  alive  by  the 
Vejlal  Virgins  ;  and,  if  it  happened  by  any  Misfortune  to  be 
extinft,  fome  fearful  Accident  befel  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
therefore  they  punilhed  the  Vejlal  Virgins,  by  whofe  Negli¬ 
gence  the  Fire  went  out,  in  a  very  cruel  Manner. 

Vejla  was  alio  fometimes  Ailed  Mater,  and  had  her  Sta¬ 
tues  Handing  in  many  Porches,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Houfhold 
Goddefies.  Her  Temple  was  magnificent,  and  in  it  was 
depofited  the  Palladium  or  Image  of  Pallas,  which  JEneas  is 
faid  to  have  brought  with  him  from  Troy  ;  this  was  highly 
eiteemed'  by  the  Romans,  becaufe  the  Oracle  had  pronounced, 
that  the  Safety  of  the  Empire  depended  upon  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  it.  On  the  Top  of  Vejla' s  Temple  was  placed  her 
Effigies  fitting,  having  littl tjupiter  in  her  Arms :  Her  Prieft- 
efies  were  to  keep  their  Virginity  thirty  Years,  which  was 
the  Time  appointed  for  their  Attendance.  They  were  had 
in  fuch  high  Honour,  that,  if  they  cafually  met  in  the  Streets 
an  Offender,  they  could  procure  his  Pardon ;  but,  if  they 
difhonoured  the  Service  of  their  Goddefs  by  carnal  Copula¬ 
tion  with  any  Man,  they  were  to  die  without  Mercy, 
being  condemned  to  be  buried  alive  with  Water  and 
Bread. 

Vesta'lia,  Feafls  held  on  the  5th  of  June,  in  Honour 
of  the  Goddefs  Vejla. 

V estals,  Vejlal  Virgins,  were  chofen  out  of  the  nobleH 
Families  of  Rome,  for  the  Keeping  of  the  Vejlal  Fire  above- 
mentioned;  which,  if  it  happened  to  go  out,  it  was  not  to  be 
lighted  again  by  any  Fire,  but  the  Beams  of  the  Sun. 

Ve'stiary  [ vejliarium ,  L.  le  vejliaire,  F.]  a  Veftry  or 
Dreffing-Room,  a  Place  in  a  Monafiery  where  the  Monks 
Clothes  are  laid  up,  a  Friar’s  Wardrobe. 

Ve'stible  \vejlibulum,  L.]  was  a  large  open  Space  be- 
fore_.the  Door,  or  at  the  Entry  of  a  Houfe,  which  theUs- 
mans  called  Atrium  populatum  and  Vejlibulum ;  which  fome  de¬ 
rive  from  the  Goddefs  Vejla,  q.  d.  Jlabulum  Vejla,  it  being 
ufual  for  People  to  flop  here  before  they  entered  the  Houfe; 
others  derive  it  from  Vejlis  a  Garment  and  ambulare  to 
walk,  becaufe  the  Veflibles  in  the  modern  Houfes  being 
open  Places  at  the  Bottom  of  large  Stair- Cafes,  which  ferve 
as  Thorough-Fares  to  the  feveral  Apartments  in  the  Houfe, 
when  Vifits  of  Ceremony  are  made,  they  let  fall  their 
Robes  in  the  Vejlible. 

A  Vestible  is  alfo  u fed  for  a  Kind  of  Anti-Chamber 
before  the  Entrance  of  an  ordinary  Apartment. 

V  esti'bulum  [with  Anatomijls]  a  Cavity  or  hollow  Bone 
in  the  Part  call’d  Os petrofum,  which  is  fituated  behind  the 
Fenejlrella  Ovalis,  in  the  Barrel  of  the  Ear,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  Membrane,  L. 

V e'st igated  [ vejligatus ,  L.]  traced  or  followed  by  the 
Track,  fearched  out  diligently. 

Vesti'cia  of  Tendons  [in  Nat.  Hijl.]  little  Hollows  in 
the  Shells  formed  for  faflening  or  rooting  the  Tendons  of 
the  Mufcles. 

Vesti'gia  [vejliges,  F.]  Foot-Heps,  Traces,  A. 
Vestitu'ra  [with  Feudijls]  a  Delivery  of  PoiTelfion  by  a 
Spear  or  Staff. 

Ve'stments  \vejlimenta,  L.  vejlements,  F.]  Cloths,  Rai¬ 
ments. 

Ve'stry  [ vejliarium ,  L.  le  vejliaire,  F.]  an  Apartment 
joining  to  a  Church,  where  the  Prielts  Veitments  and  holy 
Utenfils  are  kept. 


Ve'stry  Clerk,  a  Scrivener  who  keeps  the  Parifh- Ac- 
counts. 

Vestry -Keeper,  a  Sexton  whofe  Office  is  to  look  after 
the  Veflry. 

Vestry-Mt?,  a  Selett  number  of  the  principal  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  Parifh,  who  annually  chufe  Officers  in  the  Parifh, 
and  manage  the  Affairs  of  it  ;  fo  named  from  the  Cuflom  of 
Meeting  in  the  Veflry  of  the  Church. 

Vestu  [in  Heraldry ]  is  when  there  is  in  an 
Ordinary  fome  Divifion  only  by  Lines,  and  fig- 
nifies  clothed,  as  tho’  fome  Garment  were  laid 
upon  it.  See  the  Efcutcheon. 

Vestu  a  dextra  [with  Heralds ]  i.e.  clothed 
on  the  Right  Side,  and  Vejla  a finijlra,  i.  e.  clo¬ 
thed  on  the  Left  Side,  are,  as  reprefented  in  the 
Efcutcheon,  and  }  contra. 

V estu'ra  [in  old  Rec,]  an  Allowance  of  fome  fet  Portions 
of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  as  Corn,  Grafs,  Wood,  [Ac.  as 
a  Part  of  the  Salary  or  Wages  due  to  fome  Officer,  Servant, 
or  L  abourer,  for  his  Livery  or  Veft. 

Vesture  [vejlure,  F.  of  vejlitus ,  L.]  any  Garment. 

Vesture  [in  Law]  an  Admittance  to  a  Poffeffion  or  the 
Profits  of  it. 

Ve  sture  of  an  Acre  of  Land\old  Stat.]  the  Profit  arifing 
from  it. 

Vetches  [vicia,  L.  veffe,  F.]  a  kind  of  Pulfe,  Chich- 
Peafe. 
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Ve'teran  [ veteranus ,  L.]  having  ferved  long  in  a  Place 
or  Office. 

Veteran  Soldiers,  old  Soldiers  who  have  ferved  long  in 
the  Wars ;  in  France  Officers  of  20  Years  Handing. 

Vet e  r  ato'r  1  a n  \veteratorius,  L.]  crafty,  deceitful. 
Veterina'ria  Medicina,  Phyfick  for  Cattle,  L. 
Veterinarius,  a  Farrier  or  Horfe-Leech;  alfo  a  Letter 
out  of  Horles  to  hire ;  a  Horfe-Courfer,  L. 

Vternus  [with  Pbyficians]  a  Lethargy  or  drowfy  Difeafe, 
a  continual  Defire  of  Sleep ;  alfo  Drowfinefs,  Sluggifhnefs, 
Slothfulnefs. 

V e't  itum  natnium  [in  Law]  a  forbidden  Diftrefs,  as  when 
the  Bailiff  of  a  Lord  diftrains  Bealls  or  Goods,  and  the 
Lord  forbids  his  Bailiff  to  deliver  them,  when  the  Sheriff 
comes  to  replevy  them,  but  drives  them  to  Places  unknown, 
[Ac. 

V eto'nica  [with  Botanijls']  the  Herb  Betony,  L. 
Veturi'no,  a  Hirer  of  Horfes  in  Italy,  who  is  alfo  a 
Guide  to  Travellers,  and  brings  back  their  Horfes,  Ital. 
Vetu'stness  \veluftas,  L.]  Antientnefs,  Antiquity. 

V.  G.  [for  verbi  gratia,  L.  i.  e.  to  inftance  in  a  Word  ] 
as  for  Inftance,  namely. 

To  Vex  [yexare,  L.]  to  teaze,  to  trouble,  to  opprefs,  to 
torment. 

Vexa'tion,  Difquiet  or  Trouble  of  Mind,  Difturbance. 
Vexa'tious,  caufing  Trouble  or  Grief,  burthenfome, 
troublefome. 

Vexa'tiousness  [of  vexation,  F.  of  L.  and  nefs]  a  trouble- 
fome,  perplexing,  vexing  Quality,  Nature,  or  Circumftance. 
Vexi'llum,  a  Banner,  L. 

Vexillum  [in  Botan.  Writers’]  the  Banner  of  the  broad 
Single  Leaf,  which  Hands  upright ;  Vexillo ,  in  or  with  a 
Banner;  Vexillis,  in  or  with  Banners,  L. 

Ve'xing  [ uexans ,  L.]  troubling,  [Ac. 

Ugly  [ Skinner  derives  it  of  o^-a,  Sax.  Horrour,  q.  o^relic. 
Sax.  horrible]  of  an  ill  or  deformed  Countenance  or  Shape. 
Uguale  /  - 

Ugualement  \  fin  Mltfuk  Books]  edual  or  equally. 
U'cliness  [prob.  of  o£a,  Sax.  Horrour,  whence  o^elic- 
neff,  &7X.]  Deformednefs,  Mifhapennefs  of  Countenance 
Body,  [Ac. 

U'glily  [prob.  ofo^elic,  Sax.  horrible]  deformedly,  [Ac. 
Vietarmis,  by  Force  of  Arms,  a  Term  ufed  in  In¬ 
dictments  to  denote  the  forcible  and  violenc  Commiffion  of 
any  Crime,  L. 

Vi  laica  amovenda  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  is  ferved 
when  a  Bifhop  has  certified  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
the  Parfon  of  any  Church  within  his  Jurifdidtion  is  out  of  his 
Church  or  Glebe  by  any  Lay  Force,  L. 

Vi  laica  removenda  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  where, 
a  Debate  being  between  two  Parfons  or  Provifors  for  a 
Church,  one  of  them  makes  a  forcible  Entry  into  it,  with 
a  Number  of  Laymen,  and  holds  the  other  out,  L. 

Via,  a  Way,  Paffage,  Road,  or  High-way,  L. 

Combujla  Via  [in  Palmijlry]  is  the  Vine  of  Saturn,  when 
parted  it  afeends  thro’  the  Middle  of  the  Vola  to  the  Knob 
at  the  Root  of  the  middle  Finger. 

Combujla  Via  [in  Afrology ]  is  the  Space  of  45  Degrees, 

ceinore- 


comprehended  within  the  fecond  half  of  the  Sign  Libra,  and. 
the  whole  of  Scorpio,  fo  called  by  reafon  of  feveral  violent 
and  ill-boding  fixed  Stars  placed  in  it. 

L  able  a  V  i  a  [in  AJlron.]  a  white  Circle  that  encompafles 
the  whole  Firmament,  extending  itfelf  fometimes  with  a 
double  Path,  fometimes  with  a  fingle  one,  to  be  feen  in  a 
clear  Light.  By  later  Obfervations  it  has  been  difeovered  to 
be  an  innumerable  Company  of  fixed  Stars,  different  in  Size 
and  Situation,  which  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  but  by  the  Help 
of  a  Telefcope.  It  is  popularly  called  the  Milky-Way,  and 
Wattling-ftreet. 

The  Via  lablea,  this  Circle  is  call’d  the  Galax  in  o  r  Milky- 
Way.  It  was  not  legal  that  Jupiter's  Sons  fhould  obtain 
heavenly  Honours,  before  they  had  fucked  Juno's  Breaft.  For 
which  Reafon  they  fay  Mercury  brought  Hercules,  when  he 
was  new  born,  and  put  him  to  Juno's  Breaft,  and  that  he 
did  indeed  fuck;  but  Juno  apprehending  the  Matter  put  him 
away,  and  fo  her  Milk  flowing  out  plentifully  made  this  milky 
Circle,  Eratojlhenes. 

Regia  V ia,  the  King’s  High-way,  which  is  always  open 
and  which  no  Body  may  fhut  by  any  Threats,  as  leading  to 
a  City,  Town,  or  Port ;  which  ought  to  be  wide  enough  for 
two  Carts  to  go  a-breaft,  or  fixteen  Horfemen  armed,  L. 

V 1  a  Jolis  [with  AJlron.]  the  Ecliptick  Line,  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  Sun  never  goes  out  of  it,  L. 

Via  Jolis  [in  Palmiftry]  a  ftrait  Line  running  down  from 
the  Knob  at  the  Root  of  the  Ring-Finger  into  the  Hollow 
of  the  Hand. 

Vi  ae  primes  [with  Pbyfic.]  are  the  Stomach  and  Guts, 
including  the  whole  Length  of  the  alimentary  Du£t  from  the 
Mouth  to  the  Spbinfler  .mi,  L. 

Vial  [phiala,  L.  pbiole,  F.  of  ptethn,  Gr.]  a  fmall  Glafs- 

Bottle. 

Via'les  [with  MytbologiJls\  a  Name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  thofe  Deities  who,  as  they  imagined,  had  the  Care 
and  Guardianlhip  of  the  Roads  and  High- ways,  L. 

Viands  [ viandes ,  F.  villus,  L.]  Vi&uals,  Meat,  Food. 

Vi  arum  [in  Botan.  Writ .]  of  the  Roads,  or  that  grows 
in  Roads,  L. 

Via'ticated  [ viaticatus ,  L.]  furniflied  with  Things  ne- 
cefiary  for  a  Journey. 

Via'tick  [ viaticus ,  L.J  pertaining  to  a  Journey. 

Via'ticum  [viatique,  F.  of  via,  a  Way]  all  Manner  of 
Neceflaries  or  Provifions  for  a  Journey,  Money  for  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  a  Journey. 

Viaticum  [with  the  Romanijls 1  the  Holy  Sacrament  giv¬ 
en  to  dying  Perlons  by  Popi/h  Priefts. 

Vibex,  a  Mark  or  Print  of  a  Stripe  or  Blow,  L. 

Vi  bex  [in  Medicine']  a  black,  blue  Spot,  occafioned  by  a 

Flux  of  Blood. 

Vibo,  the  Flower  of  the  Herb  Britannica,  L. 

Vi'brable  [vibrabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  fhaken  or  bran- 

difhed. 

To  Vi'brate  [ vibrare ,  L.]  to  fhake,  to  brandilh  ;  alfo  to 

fwing  to  and  fro. 

Vibra'tion,  a  Brandifhing,  a  Shaking,  [Ac.  a  Swinging 
to  and  fro,  L. 

Vi  br  at  ion  \\w  Meehan  ]  a  regular,  reciprocal  Motion  of 
a  Body,  i.  e.  of  a  Pendulum,  which  being  fufpended  at  Free¬ 
dom  fwings  this  Way  and  then  that.  The  regular  Motion 
of  a  Pendulum  in  a  Clock  is  3600  Vibrations  in  an  Hour. 

Vi'brating  [ vibrans ,  L.  of  vibrare,  L  ]  brandifhing, 
fhaking;  alfo  fwinging  to  and  fro,  as  the  Pendulum  of  a 
Clock. 

Vibrating  Motion  [with  Naturalijls]  is  a  very  quick  and 
fliort  Motion  of  the  folid  Parts  of  Bodies,  caufed  by  the 
Pulfe  or  Stroke  of  fome  Body  upon  them.  So  the  Rays  of 
Light  or  Fire,  ftriking  upon  the  fmall  Particles  of  Bodies, 
do  excite  in  them  fuch  Vibrations,  and  caufe  them  to  grow 
hot  and  ihine. 

For  all  fixed  folid  Bodies,  being  heated  to  a  due  Degree, 
will  emit  Lightand  fliine,  and  Bodies  which  abound  with  earthy 
Particles,  andefpecially  fuchas  arefulphureous,  do  emit  Light, 
which  Way  foever  their  Parts  come  to  be  agitated  into  thefe 
vibrating  Motions,  whether  it  be  by  Heat,  by  Rubbing  or 
Striking,  or  by  Putrefaction,  or  fome  animal  or  vital  Motion. 

Thus  Quickftlver  emits  a  Light,  when  fhook  in  Vacuo. 

The  Sea-Water  fliines,  or  (as  they  call  it)  burns  in  a  Storm. 

The  Back  of  a  Cat  or  Neck  of  a  Horfe,  when  rubb’d  with 
the  Hand  in  the  dark. 

Thus  wet  Hay  kindles  :  And  thus  Vapours  fliine  which 
arile  from  putrid  Waters,  as  the  Ignis-fatuus. 

Virri'ssant  [vibrijfans,  L-]  quavering. 

Vibri'ssae  [with  Anal.]  the  Hairs  that  grow  in  the 
Noftrils,  L. 


Vi'car  [ vicarius ,  L  ]  a  Deputy,  a  Perfoh  appointed  to 
perform  the  Fun&ions  of  another  Perfon  in  his  Abfencc  and 
under  his  Authority;  the  Parfon  of  a  Parifti,  who  fupplies  the 
Place  of  a  Redlor,  where  the  Predial  Tithes  are  impropriated. 

Vi'car  General,  a  Title  given  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to 
Thomas  Cromznell,  Earl  of  Effex,  to  overlook  the  Clergy  and 
regulate  Matters  relating  to  Church  Affairs. 

Grand  Vicar  [of  the  Pope]  a  Cardinal,  who  has  Jurif- 
diftion  over  all  fecular  and  regular  Priefts,  and  over  all  Of¬ 
fenders  againft  the  Church  of  Rome,  See. 

Vi'carage  [vic'ariatus,  L.  vicariat,  F.]  the  fpiritual  Cure 
or  the  Benefice  of  a  Vicar. 

Vicarage  endowed,  is  where  a  fufficient  Portion  is  fet  out 
or  fevered  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Vicar,  when  the  Be¬ 
nefice  is  appropriated. 

Vica'rio  deliberando,  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lies  for 
a  fpjritual  Perfon  in  Prifon,  upon  the  Forfeiture  of  a  Recog- 
nilance,  without  the  King’s  Writ,  L. 

Vicarious  [ vicarius ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Vicar; 
alfo  fubordinate,  in  the  Place  of  another. 

Vica'riousness  [of  vicarius,  and  nefs]  Subordinatenefs. 

Vice  [of  vices,  L.  i.  e.  Courfe,  Place,  Stead,  a  Turn] 
an  Inftrument  ufed  by  Smiths  and  many  other  Artificers. 

Vice  [with  Glafters]  an  Inftrument  with  two  Wheels  for 
drawing  Lead. 

Vice  [vitium,  L.]  an  Habit  contrary  to  Virtue,  Sin, 
Debauchery,  Naughtinefs,  Lewdnefs,  F. 

Vice  [in  Etbicks]  an  elective  Habit,  deviating  either  in 
Excefs  or  Defeft  from  a  juft  Medium,  wherein  Virtue  is 
placed. 

V ice- Admiral,  one  of  the  three  principal  Officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  commands  the  fecond  Squadron,  and  has 
his  Flag  fet  up  in  the  Fore-top  of  his  Ship. 

Vice -Chamberlain  [in  a  King's  Court]  a  great  Officer  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  in  his  Abfence  has  the  Command 
and  Controll  of  all  Officers,  belonging  to  that  Part  of  the 
Houfe  call’d  the  Chamber,  or  above  Stairs. 

Vice -Chancellor  [of  an  Univerfity]  a  Member  who  is  cho- 
fen  annually  to  perform  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor. 

Vice-dominus  [in  old  Rec.]  a  Vifcount,  Sheriff,  or  Vi-; 
dam,  L. 

Vice-dominus  eplfcopi  [in Can.  Law]  is  the  Official,  Com- 
miffary  or  Vicar  General  of  a  Bifhop,  L. 

Vice-cerent  [vice gerens, L.]  one  who  afts  for,  manages, 
or  governs  for  or  under  another. 

V'iceroy,  a  Deputy-King,  one  who  governs  a  State  in- 
ftead  of  a  King,  F. 

Viceroyalty  [vice  royaute,  F.]  thePlaceand  Dignity  of  a 
Viceroy. 

Vice,  a  Jefter  in  a  Play;  alfo  the  Spindle  of  a  Prefs. 

Vice  verfa,  on  the  contrary,  the  Side  being  turned  or 
changed,  L. 

Vice' nary  [vicenarius,  L  ]  belonging  to  Twenty. 

Vicie'tum  [in  Law]  the  fame  as  Venue. 

Vi'cinage  7  [ vicinitas,L .  voifinagc,E ■]  Neighbourhood, 

Vici'nity^  Nearnefs. 

Vi'cinal  [ vicinalis ,  L.]  belonging  to  Neighbours. 

Vi'cious  [vitiofus,  L.]  blameable,  corrupt,  faulty,  lewd, 
[Ac. 

Vi'ciou s n ess  [of  vitiofitas,  L.]  a  vicious  Nature,  [Ac. 

Vi'cis  [A  venellis,  & c.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  againft  a  Mayor, 
Bailiff,  [Ac.  for  not  taking  Care  that  the  Streets  be  well  clean¬ 
ed, 

Vici'ssitude,  the  Succeeding  of  one  Thing  after  ano¬ 
ther,  [Ac.  F.  of  L. 

Vici'ssity  [vicijjitas,  L.]  a  Changing  or  Succeeding  by 
Courfe,  an  interchangeable  Courfe-. 

Vico'ntiels  [in  Law]  Vicontiel  Rents,  certain  Farms 
for  which  the  Sheriff  pays  a  Rent  to  the  King,  and  mates 
what  Profit  he  can  of  them. 

V icontiels  ?  [in  Law]  as  Writs  Vicontiel,  i.  e.  of,  or 

Vicountiels^  pertaining  to  the  Sheriff,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are 
triable  in  the  County- Court  before  the  Sheriff. 

Vi'count  [ vicecomes ,  L.  vicomte,  F.]  a  Nobleman  next  in 
Dignity  to  an  Earl. 

Vicountess  [vicecomitiffa,  L.]  a  Vifcount  s  Wife. 

Vico'u^ty  [vicesomitis  ditio,  L.]  the  Jurifdiftion  of  a 
Vicount. 

Vi'ctim  [viblima,  L.  viblime,  F.  of  viftoria,  L.]  a  Sacri¬ 
fice.  Properly  fuch  as  the  antipnt  Romans  offered  to  their 
Gods  after  a  Viftory  ;  and  thence  it  is  figuratively  apply ’d  to 
a  Perfon  that  fuffers  Perfection  or  Death,  to  fatisfy  the  Re¬ 
venge  or  Paffion  of  great  Men. 

Vi'gtor,  a  Conqueror,  a  Vanquilher,  E. 

8  O 


VlCTo'* 


Victo'ria  [ vifioria ,  L.]  was  reprefented  by  the  Antients 
as  a  Lady  clad  all  in  Gold,  holding  a  Helmet  in  one  Hand, 
and  a  Pomegranate  in  the  other.  The  Helmet  was  an  Em¬ 
blem  of  Love,  and  the  Pomegranate  of  the  Unity  of  Wit  and 
Counfel.  Sometimes  ihe  was  drawn  with  Wings  ready  to 
fly,  ftanding  upon  a  Globe,  with  a  Garland  of  Bays  in  one 
Hand,  and  a  Coronet  of  the  Emperor  in  the  other. 

Victo'rial  [ viftorialis ,  L.]  belonging  to  Viftory. 

Victorio'la  [in  Botan.]  the  Laurel  of  Alexandria, 
Tongue-Laurel,  L. 

Victorious  [ viftoriofus ,  L.]  conquering,  having  gotten 
a  Victory. 

Victo'riousness  [vtftoria,  L.  viBorie,  F.]  Conquering 
or  Succefsfulnefs  in  Arms. 

Victri'acus,  a  Roman  Coin,  fo  named,  on  account  of  its 
being  ftamped  with  the  Image  of  Viftory,  in  Value  three 
Pence  three  Farthings  Englijh  Money. 

ToVi'ctual  [of  viBuailles,  F .]  to  furnifh  a  Ship,  Fleet, 
or  Army,  &c.  with  Viftuals  or  Provifions. 

Victualler  [viBualluer,  F.]  one  who  furnifhes  with 
or  provides  Viftuals ;  alfo  a  fmall  Veflel  or  Ship  which  car¬ 
ries  Provifions  to  a  Fleet ;  alfo  an  Alehoufe-Keeper. 

Victualling  [of  avitaillant  of  avitailler,  F.  of  viBus, 
L.J  furnilhing  or  fupplying  with  Food  or  Viftuals. 

Vi'ctuals  [ viBuailles ,  F.J  all  Manner  of  Food. 

Vi'ctus  Food,  Viftuals  and  Things  neceflary  for  Life,  as 
Meat,  Drink,  £ 5V.  L. 

Ratio  V ictus  [in  Pbyfick]  a  particular  Manner  of  living 
for  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  L. 

Vi'dam  [in  France]  the  Judge  of  a  Biffiop’s  Temporal  Ju- 
rifdiftion. 

Vide'licet,  viz.  to  wit,  that  is,  L. 

Froj'ejjio  Vidultatis  [in  Law]  the  Making  a  folemn  Pro- 
fellion  to  live  a  foie  and  chafte  Widow,  a  Cuftom  antiently 
obferved  in  England,  and  attended  with  divers  Ceremonies. 

y  1  du'ity  [viduitas,  L.  viduite,  F.]  Widowhood. 

AV iew  [veue,  F.]  the  Sight  or  Aft  of  feeing;  a  ProfpeB, 
a  Survey.'. 

V 1  ew  [in  Law]  the  Aft  of  Viewers,  as  when  an  Aftion 
is  brought,  and  the  Tenant  does  not  know  what  Land  the 
Demander  asks,  then  the  Tenant  Jh  all  pray  the  View. 

View  [with  Hunters]  the  Prffit  of  the  Feet  of  fallow 
Deer  in  the  Ground. 

View  of  Frank  Pledge  [in  Law']  the  Ofiice  of  the  Sheriff 
in  Looking  to  the  King’s  Peace,  ^nd  Seeing  that  every  Man  be 
in  fotne  Pledge.  j 

To  View  [voir,  L.]  to  take  i  View,  to  look  upon,  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  Place  or  Perfon  in  Queftion;  alfo  the  Situation. 

To  V iew  a  Place,  in  order  to  lay  Siege  to  it  [ 'reconnoitre , 
F.J  is  the  General’s  being  accompanied  with  the  Enginiers 
riding  round  it,  and  obferving  the  Situation  of  it,  with  the 
Nature  of  the  Country  lying  about  it,  as  to  Hills,  Vallies, 
Rivers,  Marfhes,  tjc.  thereby  to  make  a  Judgment  of  the 
molt  convenient  Place  for  opening  the  Trenches,  carrying 
on  the  Approaches,  &c. 

To  Vi  ew  an  Enemy  [ reconnoitre ,  F.J  is  to  approach  as  near 
to  their  Camp  as  may  be,  to  difcover  the  Nature  of  the 
Ground,  and  the  Avenues  to  it,  and  alfo  the  Strength  and 
Weaknefs  of  their  Encampment ;  where  they  may  be  belt 
attacked,  or  whether  it  may  be  proper  to  run  the  Hazard  of 
bringing  them  to  an  Aftion. 

ToV iew  [ reconnoitre ,  F.J  is  when  the  Quarter- Mailer- 
General  of  an  Army  goes  with  a  Itrong  Party  to  view  the 
Ways  for  the  March  of  the  Army,  and  to  find  out  the  molt 
convenient  Place  for  an  Encampment ;  as  where  Water  and 
Forage  may  be  had,  and  not  to  be  too  much  expos’d  to  the 
Infults  of  the  Enemy. 

Vi  ewers,  are  fuch  Perfons  as  are  fent  by  a  Court  to  ex¬ 
amine,  as  to  the  Situation  of  a  Place  where  a  Faft  was  com¬ 
mitted,  or  the  Cafe  of  a  Perfon  in  Sicknefs,  &c. 

Viewing  [ voiant  of  voire,  F.  videns,  L.J  taking  a  Sight, 
looking  upon  carefully. 

Viewless,  invifible,  not  to  be  view’d,  Milton. 

Vige'simal  [yigefimalis,  L.J  the  twentieth. 

Vigesima'tion  [among  the  Romans]  a  Putting  to  Death 
every  twentieth  Man,  L. 

V  i'gilancy  ?  [vigilantia,  L.  vigil  mice,  F.J  Watch- 

Vi'gilantness_5  fulnefs. 

Vi'cilant  [ vigilans ,  L.J  watchful. 

Vi'gil,  a  Watchman,  one  who  watches  a  Nights. 

Vigils  [vigilia,  L.  vigiles,  F.J  certain  Falls  preceding 
Feltivals,  fo  called,  becaufe  in  antient  Times  the  Chriftians 
ufed  to  watch  a  Nights,  eltablifh’d  by  the  Church,  as  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  due  Obfervation  of  the  following  Solemnities. 

Vigintivi'rate,  a  Dignity  among  the  Romans  conlilling 
of  twenty  Men,  whereof  three  judged  all  criminal  Cafes, 
three  others  had  the  Inlpeftion  of  Coins  and  Coinage,  lour 


took  Care  of  the  Streets  of  Rome,  and  the  others  were 
Judges  in  Civil  Affairs. 

Vigo'ne  [vigogne,  F.J  a  Sort  of  Spanijb  Wooll,  or  a  Hat 
made  of  that  Wooll. 

VlG  oro'so  2  [in  Mu.  Books]  fignifies  to  play  or  ling 

Vi gorosame'nte 3  with  Strength  or  Vigour,  Ital. 

Vigorously  [vigor  ose,  L.  vigor eufement,  F.J  with  Vi¬ 
gour. 

Vi'corousness  [of  vigor  or  vigorofusfG .  and  nefs]  Spright- 
linefs,  Fulnefs  of  Life  and  Vigour. 

V i'cour  [vigor,  L.J  Strength,  Stoutnefs,  Refolution ; 
alfo  Sprightlinefs,  Brisknefs. 

Vile  [vilis,  L.J  that  is  of  no  Account,  defpicable,  mean, 
paultry  ;  alfo  wicked,  bale,  filthy,  lewd. 

Vi'leness?  [ vilitas ,  vilet'e,  F.  or  vilis,  L.  and  nefs] 

Vi'lity  C-  Meannefs,  Worthlefnefs,  Bafenefs,  Wicked- 
nefs. 

To  Vi'l  i  fy  [vilifacere,  L.J  to  fet  light  by,  fet  at  nought, 
abufe,  defpife,  &c. 

Vi'lifying,  an  Abufing,  Defpifing,  &c. 

Vill  [in  Law]  fometimes  is  underflood  of  aManour,  and 
fometimes  for  a  Parifh  or  Part  of  it. 

Vi'lla,  a  Village;  a  Manour-Houfe  out  of  a  City  or 
Town,  a  Farm-Houfe  or  Home- Stall,  L. 

Villa  Regis  [old  Reel]  any  Country- Village  where  the 
King  of  England  had  a  Royal  Seat  or  Palace,  and  held  the 
Manour  in  his  own  Demefn,  and  commonly  had  a  free  Cha¬ 
pel,  not  fubjeft  to  ordinary  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiftion. 

Vi'llage  [villagio,  Ital.]  a  certain  Number  of  Country- 
Houles  or  Cottages  without  any  Wall  or  Inclofure. 

Vi'llager  [vill anus  of  villa  a  Farm-Houfe]  Country- 
People,  Inhabitants  of  Villages. 

Villain  [either  of  vilain,  F.  mean  or  vile,  or  of  villa , 
L.  a  Country-Farm,  whereto  they  were  appointed  to  do 
Service]  antiently  a  Man  of  a  fervile  or  bafe  Degree,  w'ho  was 
a  mere  Bond-Slave  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour ;  but  it  is 
now  commonly  ufed  in  a  bad  Senfe,  for  a  pitiful,  bafe  Fellow, 
or  arrant  Rogue. 

Vi'lla  in  in  grofs  [in  Law]  one  who  was  immediately 
bound  to  the  Perfon  of  the  Lord  and  his  Heirs. 

Pure  Villain,  one  whom  his  Lord  might  put  out  of  his 
Lands,  Tenements,  Goods,  and  Chattels  at  Pleafure ;  and 
alfo  might  take  Redemption  of  to  marry  his  Daughter,  or  to 
make  him  free :  This  Law,  tho’  unrepealed,  is  grown  obfolete. 

Vi'lla  in  regardant,  Sec.  [in  Law]  one  who  was  bound 
to  his  Lord,  as  a  Member  belonging  and  joined  to  a  Manour 
of  which  the  Lord  was  Owner,  the  fame  as  Pure  Villain. 

V 1  llai  n -Fleece  [old  Stat.]  a  Fleece  of  Wooll  fliorn  from 
a  fcabbed  Sheep. 

Vi'l  la  1  nous  [of  villanus  a  Peafant,  or  rather  of  vilis ,  L. 
vile]  bafe,  fordid,  knaviih. 

Villainous  Judgment  [in  Law]  is  that  which  calls  the 
Reproach  and  Shame  of  Villany  upon  him  againll  whom  it  is 
given. 

Vi'llaniousness  [of  villainous  and  nefs ]  Bafenefs, 
Shamefulnefs,  Wickednefs, 

Vi'llanage  ?  an  antient  Tenure  of  Lands,  £sV.  where- 

Vi'llenage^  by  the  Tenant  was  bound  to  do  all  Man¬ 
ner  of  fervile  Work  for  his  Lord. 

Villa'ni,  Farmers  or  Villagers. 

Villani  [old  ^rr.]  a  Sort  of  fervile  Tenants,  fo  ftiled, 
becaufe  they  were  Villa  &  Gleb  re  adferipti,  i.  e.  held  fome 
Cottages  and  Lands,  for  which  they  wrere  charged  with  cer¬ 
tain  Hated  fervile  Offices,  and  which  were  convey’d  as  an  Ap¬ 
purtenance  of  the  Manour  or  Ellate  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed. 

Villanis  Regis,  See.  [in  Law]  a  Writ  which  lay  for  the 
bringing  back  of  the  King’s  Bond-men,  who  had  been  car¬ 
ried  aiway  by  others  out  ol  his  Royal  Manours,  L. 

Vi'llany  [vilenie, F.]  Bafenefs,  Wickednefs,  Lewdnels. 

Vi'llanage?  [in  old  Law]  a  fervile  Kind  of  Tenure  of 

Vi'llenage^  Lands  and  Tenements,  by  which  the 
Tenant  was  bound  to  do  all  fuch  Services  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded,  or  were  fit  for  a  Villain  to  do  ;  altho’  every  one 
who  held  in  Villennge  wras  not  a  Villain  or  Bond-man. 

Tenants  in  Villen  age  [in  Law]  thofe  which  are  now  cal¬ 
led  Copy-holders,  who  were  bound  to  perform  certain  Ser¬ 
vices  agreed  on  between  both  Parties;  as  to  plough  the 
Lord’s  Ground  at  certain  Times,  to  carry  the  Lord’s  Dung, 
to  plalli  his  Hedges,  reap  his  Corn,  £sV. 

Vi'lli,  coarfe  Hairs  ;  alfo  Wooll ;  alfo  the  Hair  or  Nap 
of  Cloth,  &c.  L. 

Vi'i.li  [with  Botanijls]  fmall  Hairs, like  the  Grain  of  Plufli 
or  Shag,  with  which  fome  Trees'  abound;  of  which  Kind 
is  the  ufnta  officinarum  or  Mofs  that  grows  on  hmhan 
Skulls. 


Villo'se 


or 


like 


the  fil'd 


Villo'se  [ villofus ,  L.]  hairy. 

Villosus,  a,  um  [with  Botan.  Writers]  befet  with  long 

Hair,  L.  .  .  . 

Vi'minal  \viminalis,  L.]of,  or  pertaining  to  i  wigs. 
Vimi'neous  [ vimineus ,  L.]  made  ol  Twigs. 

Vi  na'ceous  [of  vinum,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to. 

Wine,  as  of  a  vinaceous  Flavour. 

Vina'lia  [with  the  Romans]  Feads  held  at 
Broaching  or  Tailing  of  their  Wines,  L. 

Vi'ncible  [ vincibilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  vanquifued  or  o- 
vercome. 

Vi'ncibleness  [of  vincibilis,  L.  and  nefs]  Capableneis 
or  Liablenefs  to  be  conquered  or  overcome. 

Vi'nca  [jvith  Botanifts]  the  Herb  Periwinkle,  io  call  d, 
becaufe  it  binds  or  intangles  every  Thing  that  is  near  it  with 
its  Sprigs,  L. 

Vi'ncture  [vinftura ,  L.]  a  Binding. 

Vinculum  [in  Fluxions]  denotes  fome  compound  find 
Quantity’s  being  multiply’d  into  a  Fluxion,  fsV. 

Thus  in  this  Expreilion  a  x  f  a  x  • — o_a_  the  Vinculum 
is  the  compound  furd  sl _o_x  —  a  a_  which  is  xTmto  nx. 

V i  nde'm  i  At  [vindemialis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Vin¬ 
tage. 

Vindemi  a'tion,  a  Grape-gathering,  L. 

Vindemia'trix,  a  She  Vintager,  L. 

Vindemi  a'trix  [with  AJlronotncrs]  a  fixed  Star  of  the 
third  Magnitude  in  the  Conllellation  Virgo,  whofe  Longitude 
is  185  Degrees,  23  Minutes,  and  Latitude  16  Deg.  15  Min. 

To  Vindicate  [ vindicare ,  L.]  to  defend  or  maintain,  to 
make  an  Apology  for  ,  to  clear  or  juftify. 

Vi ndica'tion,  a  Clearing,  Judifying,  Defence,  Apolo¬ 
gy,  F.  of  L  _  . 

Vindication  [in  the  Civil  Lazo]  a  Claiming. 
Vindica'tor,  an  Avenger,  &c.  L. 

Vindi'cta,  Vengeance  or  Punifhment,  L. 

Vindi'cta  [among  the  Romans]  a  Rod  or  Switch  with 
which  the  Roman  Praetor  touch’d  the  Head  of  a  Slave,  when 
he  was  made  free ;  and  thence  it  was  taken  to  fignify  Li¬ 
berty  or  Freedom  itfelf. 

Vindi'ctive  [of  vindicatif,  F.]  revengeful. 
Vindi'ctiveness  [of  vindibla ,  L.  and  nefs]  arevengcful 
Temper. 

A  Vine  [ vinea ,  L.]  a  Plant  or  Tree  bearing  Grapes. 
VmE-Frctter,  an  Inleft  that  gnaws  Vines,  call’d  alfo  a 
Vine-Grub. 

Vine -Fear,  an  OSlober- Pear. 

Vi'n  egar  [ vinaigre ,  q.  vinum  acre ,  i.  e.  acid  Wine,  Beer, 
&c.  render’d  foure]  by  Chymical  Writers  is  exprefs’d  by  this 
Charafter  ^  or  — and  diflill’d  Vinegar  by  this  -x-  or 

•X- 

Vi'neyard  [binpaatC,  Dan.  pin^eajW,  a  Plot  of 

Ground  planted  with  Vines. 

Vi'newy  [prob.  of  evanidus,  L.]  mouldy,  hoary,  mufly. 
Vi'newiness,  Mouldinefs,  Hoarinefs,  Mudinefs. 

Vi'n  net  [with  Printers]  a  Kind  of  Border,  Flower,  or 
Flourifh,  ufed  at  the  Beginning  of  a  Book,  Chapter,  ifc. 
Vi'nipote  [z'inipotor,  L.]  a  Wine-drinker,  a  Wine-bibber. 

Vi  nolence  ?  [vinolentia,  L.]  Drunkennefs. 

Vi nolentness 3  L 

that  has  the  Smell  or  Tafte  of 


;}  O' 

Vino'se?  [ vinofus ,  L.] 
Vi'nous5  Wine. 

Vi'nousness  [of  vinofus . 

Quality,  Taile,  or  Smell. 
Vi'n  tager  [: 'endangeur, 
Vi'ntner  [ yinarius ,  L. 


L.  vineux,  F.  and  nefs]  a  winy 


F.]  a  Grape-gatherer. 
vinatiere,  Ital.]  a  Tavern-keeper. 
Vi'ntress  [vinaria,  L.]  a  Woman  Tavern-keeper. 

Vi’ntry  [ vinaria ,  L.]  a  Wine-Vault,  or  a  Place  noted 
for  the  Selling  of  Wine. 

Vi'num,  Wine  made  of  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  L. 

Hippocraticum  V 1  ku  m  [fo  named  of  Hippocrates's  Sieve, 
through  which  it  is  drained]  Hippocras,  a  fpiced  Wine  in 
which  Spice,  Sugar,  &c.  have  been  deeped,  L. 

Mcdicatum  Vinum  [with  Pbyjicians]  Wine  for  lick  People, 
into  which  medicinal  Plants,  Drugs,  &c.  have  been  infufed. 

Vi'ol  [ viola ,  Ital.]  a  Mufical  Inftrument. 

Viol  [with  Mariners ]a  Term  ufed  of  aThree-Stroud-Rope, 
when  it  is  bound  fad  with  Nippers  to  the  Cable,  and  brought 
to  the  Jeer-Capdan,  for  the  better  and  more  commodious 
Weighing  of  the  Anchor. 

Vi'ola,  a  Viol,  a  Mufical  Indrumcnt  of  feveral  Sorts  and 
Sizes,  the  Neck  of  which  is  divided  into  half  Notes  by  Frets, 
and  is  ufually  drung  with  fix  Strings,  and  fometimes  with 
feven,  Ital. 


Vi'ola  Tenon:,  a  Tenor-Viol.  Ital. 

Vi’ola  Baffo,  a  Bad-Viol,  Ital. 

Vi'ola  d' Amour,  a  fort  of  Treble  Viol,  drung  with  Wire, 
and  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its  foft  and  fweet  Tone,  Ital. 

Vi'ola  Bajlardo,  a  Badard-Viol,  i.  e.  a  Bafs-Violin,  drung 
and  fretted  like  a  Bafs  Viol,  Ital. 

Vi'ola  di  Gamba  [of  Gamba,  Ital.  the  Leg]  a  Viol  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  common  Way  of  playing  upon  it,  is  by 
holding  it  between  the  Legs,  Ital. 

Viola  Matronalis  [with  Botanifts]  Dames-Violet,  L. 
Vio'lable  [ violabilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  violated. 
Vi'olableness  [of  violabilis ,  L.  and  nejs]  Capablenefs  of 
being  violated,  £sV. 

Viola'ceous  \yiolaceus,  L.]  of  a  violet  Colour,  or  like 
a  Violet. 

Violating  [r'/V/77/r,  L.  viol  ant,  F.]  infringing,  tranf- 
grclfing,  breaking;  alfo  forcing  or  raviihing  aWoman. 

To  Vi'olate  \violare ,  L.]  to  infringe,  break,  or  tranfgrefs; 
alfo  to  force  or  ravifh  a  Woman. 

To  Vi'olate  Churches,  is  to  commit  profane  or  wicked 
Aftions  there. 

Viola'tion,  the  Aft  of  violating,  tranlgrelfing,  &c. 
Viola'tor,  a  Tranfgrelfor,  L. 

Violence  [ viokntia ,  L.]  Vehemency,  Boideroufnefs, 
Fiercenefs,  Eagernefs,  Earnednefs ;  alfo  Force  or  Condraint 
that  is  illegal.  Outrage,  Oppreffion. 

Vi'olentness  \cnolentia,  L.  and  nefs,  F.]  Violence,  For- 
ciblenefs.  Vehemence,  Sharpnefs,  Boideroufnefs,  Outrage- 
oulnefs. 

Violent  Signs  [with  AJlrologers]  are  thofe  Signs  inwhich 
the  malefick  and  ill-boding  Planets,  Saturnand.  Mars, have  any 
notable  Dignities,  as  a  Houfe  or  Exaltation  ;  fuch  as  Aries , 
Libra,  Virgo,  Capricornus ,  Aquarius,  &c. 

Vi'olet  [ violeta ,  Ital.  violet tc,  F.  of  viola,  L.]  a  Plant 
well  known,  bearing  a  fweet-feented  Flower,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  forts. 

Vi'oi  et  Marian,  the  Plant  call’d  Canterbury- Bells. 

Violi'n  [ vision ,  F.]  a  Fiddle. 

Vi'ol  1  st,  a  Player  on  a  Violin. 

Viole'tta,  a  fmall  Treble- Violin, 7/^/. 

Violi'no,  a  Violin  or  Fiddle. 

Viol  1  no  concert  ante,  concertini,  or  di  concerto,  thofe  Vio¬ 
lins,  either  fird  or  fecond,  which  play  throughout,  in  didinfti- 
cn  10. 

Vi'ol iNp  Ryueno,  Violins  of  the  full  Parts,  Ital. 
Violonce'llo,  a  fmall  Bafs-Violin,  jud  half  as  big  as 
a  common  Bafs-Violin,  whofe  Strings,  being  alfo  but  half 
the  Length  of  the  Bafs,  make  them  jud  an  Oftave  higher 
than  the  Bafs,  Ital. 

Violo'ne,  a  large  Bafs-Violin  or  double  Bafs,  every  Way 
as  big  again  as  a  common  Bafs-Violin,  and  the  Strings  twice 
as  long  and  thick,  which  renders  the  Sound  jud  an  Oftave 
lower  than  the  Bafs  Violin,  Ital. 

Vio'rna  [with  Botanifts]  the  Herb  called  Traveller's  Joy, 

L. 

Vi'eer  [ vipera ,  L.]  a  poifonous  Reptile  of  the  Serpent 
Kind  ;  an  Adder. 

Tho’  this  Serpent  is  one  of  the  mod  dangerous  Poifons 
in  the  animal  Kingdom,  yet  the  Flefli  is  of  very  great 
Ufe  in  Medicine. 

The  Body  is  of  two  Colours,  afii-coloured  or  yellow, 
and  the  Ground  fpeckled  with  longifli  brown  Spots.  Ithas 
Scales  under  its  Belly  which  look  like  well  polifhed  Steel  1 
the  Male  Vipers  have  two  Sets  of  genital  Indruments,  and 
the  Females  two  Matrixes,  £sr7.  they  do’nt  lay  Eggs  and 
hatch  them,  but  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  their  youngh 
alive  ;  which  being  wrapped  up  in  thin  Skins  burd  on  the 
third  Day,  and  they  are  fet  at  Liberty.  The  Anticnts  did  be¬ 
lieve  that  Vipers  kill’d  their  Mother  upon  their  Delivery  ; 
but  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  Miltake.  The  Number  of 
Young  brought  forth  in  10  Days  Time,  by  the  Female,  is  2  ; 
but  one  on  each  Day.  As  for  the  Form  of  this  Reptile,  the 
Head  is  the  larged  and  flatted  of  all  the  ferpentine  Race, 
the  Snout  refembling  that  of  a  Hog  ;  they  are  ufually  half  an 
Ell  long  and  an  Inch  thick. 

It  never  leaps  like  other  Serpents,  but  creeps,  and  that 
flowly  ;  but  yet  is  nimble  enough  to  bite,  when  provok’d. 

It  has  1 6  immoveable  Teeth  in  each  Jaw  ;  but  thefe  are 
not  thofe  with  which  they  give  the  deadly  Bite,  they  being 
two  other  large  fharp  Teeth,  hooked,  hollow,  and  tranf. 
parent,  called  Canine  Teeth.  Thefe  arc  fituated  in  the  upper 
Jaw,  one  on  each  fide.  Thefe  Teeth  are  flexible  in  their 
Articulations,  and  ufually  lie  flat  along  the  Jaw,  the  Viper 
never  erefting  them,  but  when  it  would  bite. 
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Thefe  two  Teeth  are  encompafs’d  at  the  Roots  or  Bafis 
with  a  Veficle  or  Bladder,  which  contains  a  yellow,  infipid 
falivous  Juice,  about  the  Quantity  of  a  large  Drop.  Its  Bo¬ 
dy  is  not  at  all  fetid,  whereas  the  inward  Parts  of  all  other 
Serpents  are  intolerably  noifome. 

A  Viper  [Hieroglyph ically]  was  put  to  reprefent  a  wick¬ 
ed  Angel ;  for  as  the  Poifon  of  Vipers  is  quick  and  power¬ 
ful,  fo  thofe  deftroying  Spirits  were  thought  to  be  quick  and 
nimble  in  bringing  about  the  Deftru&ion  of  Mankind. 

It  was  alfo  ufed  to  reprefent  the  Danger  of  too  much  Love 
and  Ingratitude  ;  becaufe  it  is  related  that  the  Female  Vi- 
jaer  deftroys  the  Male  at  the  Time  of  Copulation,  and  that 
the  young  Ones  revenge  the  Death  of  their  Sire,  by  gnawing 
but  the  Belly  of  their  Dam,  and  fo  opening  a  Pafiage  into 
the  World. 

Vife'ra,  a  Viper  or  Adder,  whofe  Bite  in  hot  Countries 
is  venomous. 

Viferalis  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Rue  or  Herb- Grace,  L. 
Vipera'ria  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Viper’ s-grafs. 
Viperi'na  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Viper’s-Buglofs,  L. 
Viperi'ne  [ viperinus ,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Viper. 
Vi'perous  [ vipereus ,  L.]  of  the  Viper  Kind  ;  alfo  of,  or 
pertaining  to  Adders. 

Vi'perousness  [of  vipereus,  L.  and  nefs]  a  viperous  Na¬ 
ture. 

Vira'go,  a  man-like  Woman,  a  Termagant,  a  Maid  or 
Woman  of  extraordinary  Stature,  who,  with  the  Mien  and 
Air  of  a  Man,  performs  the  Aftions  and  Exercifes  thereof,  A. 

Vi'rga  paftoris  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Teafel  or  Fullers- 
Thiftle,  L. 

Vi'rga,  a  Rod,  a  Twig  of  a  Tree,  L. 

Vi'rga  [ old  Rec.]  a  Rod  or  white  Staff,  fuch  as  Sheriffs, 
£3Y.  carry  as  a  Badge  of  their  Office. 

Ulnaria  Vi'rga  [ old  Reel]  a  Yard  meafured  according  to 
the  legal  Ell  or  true  Standard,  L. 

FerreaY i'rga,  a  Yard  antiently  made  of  Iron,  kept  in 
the  Exchequer,  according  to  the  King’s  Standard  ;  but  now 
it  is  made  of  Brafs,  L. 

Virgae  [in  Meteorology]  a  Meteor  bearing  a  Refemblancc 
to  a  Bundle  of  Rods,  which  is  caufed  by  the  Beams  of  the 
Sun  palling  obliquely  thro’  the  more  loofe  and  open  Parts  of 
a  watery  Cloud,  and  commonly  befpeaks  Rain. 

Vi'rgate,  was  antiently  no  more  than  a  certain  Extent 
or  Compafs  of  Ground,  furrounded  with  fuch  Bounds  and 
Limits  ;  the  fame  that  was  call’d  a  Yard-Land,  the 
Quantity  of  which  was  uncertain,  according  to  the  Difference 
of  Places  and  Cuftoms. 

Vi'rgin  [virgo,  L.  vierge,  F.]  a  Maiden,  a  chafte  Maid. 
Virgin  [vlrgineus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Virgin. 

V i  rgi  n -Parchment,  a  Sort  of  fine  Parchment  made  of  the 
Skin  of  a  young  Lamb. 

V i  RCiN-O//,  is  that  which  oozes  fpontaneoufly  out  of  the 
Olive,  Sec.  without  Preffing. 

Virgin -Gold,  is  Gold  as  it  is  gotten  out  of  the  Ore  with¬ 
out  any  Mixture  or  Alloy,  in  which  State  it  is  fo  foft  that  it 
will  take  the  Impreffion  of  a  Seal. 

Virgin -Copper,  is  that  which  has  never  been  melted 
down. 

Virgin  Wax,  is  that  which  has  never  been  wrought, 
but  remains  as  it  came  out  of  the  Hive. 

Virgi  n -Mercury,  is  that  W'hich  is  found  perfeftly  form’d 
and  fluid  in  the  Veins  of  Mines,  or  that  is  gotten  from  the 
mineral  Earth  by  Lotion  without  Fire. 

Virgi  n’s -Bozver,  an  Herb  or  Plant  ufed  in  covering  Ar¬ 
bours,  which  fpreads  itfelf  into  woody  Branches. 

VircinVMzVF,  a  fort  of  Chymical  Compofition,  called 
alfo  Benjamin- Water. 

Virgin’s -Thread,  a  ropy  Dew  which  flies  in  the  Air  like 
fine  untwifted  Silk. 

Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  VirginMary,  in  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  a  French  Order  appointed  by  King  Henry  IV.  in  1607, 
and  confifting  of  one  hundred  French  Gentlemen. 

Virgin  ale  clauftrum  [with  Anat.)  the  fame  as  Hymen,  L. 
Vigina'lity  [virginalitas,  L.]  Maidenlinefs. 

Vi'rginals  [virginalia,  L.]  a  mufieal  Inflrument. 

Vi  rg  ini  anus,  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writers]  of  the  Growth^ 
of  Virginia,  L. 

Virci'nity  [yirginitas,  L.  virginite,  F.]  aMaidenhead, 
the  State  or  Condition  of  a  Virgin. 

Virginal  Milk,  a  Chymical  Compofition,  made  by  dif- 
folving  Saccharum  Saturni,  in  a  great  deal  of  Water,  tiJI  it 
turns  as  white  as  Milk. 

Virgi'neus  morbus,  the  Green-Sicknefs,  L. 

Virgi'nian  Climber,  a  Plant  that  has  Clafpcrs  like  the 
Vine.  - 

Virginian  Frog,  a  Frog  reported  to  be  ten  or  twelve 


Times  as  big  as  thofe  of  England,  whofe  Croaking  is  like  the 
Bellowing  of  a  Bull. 

Virginian  Nightingale,  a  Bird  of  a  fcarlet  Colour 
with  a  Tuft  on  the  Head. 

Virginian  Silk,  a  Plant  which  bears  purplifli  Flowers 
and  long  Pods,  in  which  are  flat  Seeds  containing  fine  foft 
Silk. 

Virgo,  a  Maid  or  Virgin,  L. 

Virgo  [among  AJlrologers]  one  of  the  12  Signs  of  the 
Zodiack,  the  6th  according  to  Order,  marked  thus  tit, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  the  Houfe  and  Exaltation  of  Mercury, 
of  an  earthy,  cold,  and  dry  Quality. 

V 1  rgo,  Hefod  in  his  Theigonia  fays, That  fhe  was  theDaugh- 
ter  oi  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  was  called  A'Ktl-  Aratus  in 
his  Hiftory  following  him  fays,  That  at  firft  flie  was  im¬ 
mortal,  and  dwelt  on  Earth  among  Men,  and  was  call’d 
Aikh  by  them  ;  but  after  Men  grew  corrupt,  and  left  off 
to  obferve  Jultice,  fhe  forbare  having  Converfation  with 
them,  and  withdrew  into  the  Mountains.  And  when  Se¬ 
ditions  and  War  grew  rife  among  them,  becaufe  of  the 
Difhonefty  that  was  generally  praftifed,  fhe  intirely  forfook 
the  Earth  and  retir’d  to  Heaven.  There  are  many  Things 
reported  concerning  her  ;  fome  fay  fhe  was  Ceres,  becaufe 
fhe  held  an  Ear  of  Corn  ;  others  that  fhe  was  Ifis,  others 
Atergatis,  and  fome  Fortune. 

Divinatoria  Virgula,  a  Hazel-Rod  fhaped  into  two 
Branches  in  the  Form  of  the  Letter  Y,  which  being  cut  at 
theTime  of  fome  planetary  Afpeft,  and  held  in  both  Hands  by 
the  two  forked  Ends  (fome  Writers  affirm)  will  ferve  to  diredl 
the  Bearer  where  to  find  a  Vein  of  rich  Metal  or  valuable 
Ore  in  the  Earth.  Others  again  tie  a  Hazel- Wand  to  ano¬ 
ther  flrait  Stick,  and  walk  over  the  Hills  and  Places  where 
they  expeft  to  find  Metals,  holding  it  in  their  Hands. 

Virgula  [with  Grammarians]  a  Point  in  Writing,  the 
fame  that  we  ufually  call  a  Comma  (,). 

Virgula  divina,  a  forked  Branch  in  the  Form  of  a  V, 
cut  off  a  Hazle-tree,  by  Means  whereof  fome  pretend  to 
difeover  Mines,  Springs,  &c.  under-ground. 

Virgultum  [in  ant.  Lazv-Books']  an  Holt  or  Plantation 
of  Twigs  and  Oziers. 

Virida'rio  eligendo  [in  Law]  a  Writ  for  the  Eleftion 
of  a  Verderer  in  a  Forcft,  L. 

Vi'mdness  }  [viriditas,  L.]  Verdure,  Greennefs. 

Virile  Ivirilis,  L.]  manly,  flout; 

Viri'leness  [viri  litas,  L.  z/irilite,  F.]  Manhood,  Man- 
linefs. 

Viri'lia,  the  Privy-Parts  of  a  Man,  the  Cutting  off  of 
w'hich  was  Felony  by  the  Common  Law,  whether  the  Per- 
fon  confented,  or  not,  L. 

Viri 'potent  [of  viripotens,  L-]  marriageable,  fit  for 
Marriage. 

Viri'hty  [1 virilitas ,  L.]  Man’s  Eftate,  Manhood;  alfo 
Ability  to  perform  the  Part  of  a  Man  in  the  Aft  of  Genera¬ 
tion. 

Virtsu'ngi  anus  duBus  [fo  named  after  Virtfungus  who 
firft  difeovered  it]  a  Canal  called  alfo  DuBus  Fancreaticus. 
Vi'rtual  [of  virtue,  L.]  equivalent,  effeftual,  potential. 
Virtual  focus  [in  Dioptricks]  the  Point  of  Divergence, 
or  a  particular  Point  in  a  Concave  Glafs. 

Virtua'lity  [virtualitas,  L.]  is  by  the  Schoolmen  de¬ 
fined  to  be  fome  Mode  or  Analogy  in  an  Objeft,  which  in 
reality  is  the  fame  with  fome  other  Mode,  but  out  of  Regard 
to  contradiftory  Predicates  is  looked  on,  as  if  really  diftinft 
therefrom.  v 

Vi'rtue  [virtue,  L.  virtu,  F.]  a  firm  Purpofe  of  doing 
thofe  Things  that  Reafon  tells  us  are  beft. 

Moral  Virtue  [in  Etbicks]  is  an  eleftive  Habit  placed 
in  a  Mediocrity,  determined  by  Reafon,  and  as  a  prudent 
Man  would  determine. 

IntelleBual  Vi  rtue  [in  Ethicks]  is  a  Habit  of  the  reafon- 
able  Soul,  whereby  it  conceives  or  fpeaks  the  Truth  either  in 
affirming  or  denying. 

Virtues  [in  Scripture]  one  of  the  Orders  of  Angels, 
of  the  third  Rank  or  Choir. 

Cardinal  Virtues  [with  Moralijls]  Prudence,  JuJlice, 
Fortitude ,  and  Temperance. 

Virtuo'so,  a  Philofopher,  one  skill’d  in  the  Secrets  of 
Nature,  and  that  fearches  after  new  Difcoveries  for  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Publick  ;  alfo  a  Colleftor  of  Rarities,  as  Metals, 
Minerals,  Vegetables,  See.  Ital. 

Vi'rtuous  [yirtueux,  F.]  endowed  with  or  having  the 
Habit  of  Virtue. 

Virulence  [of  virulens,  L.]  a  poifonous  or  venomous 
Quality. 

Vi'rtuousness  [virtuofitas,  L.]  a  virtuous  Difpofition  or 
Behaviour.  Vi'rv- 


V  i'ruleNt  {viru/ens,  L.]  fpiteful,  malicious,  bitter,  ks'c. 
Vi'rulentness  [of  virulent  us,  L.  and  nefis]  a  poifonous 
Nature  ;  alfo  Malicioufnefs,  isle. 

Yirtu'te  officii  [in  Law]  a  good  and  juftifiablc  Aft,  fuch 
as  is  done  by  Virtue  of  an  Office  or  in  Purluance  of  it,  and 
is  the  Oppoflte  of  Color  officii,  L. 

Vi'rus,  Poilon,  Venom,  L. 

Virus  [in  a  Medicinal  Renfie]  a  Kind  of  watery,  (linking, 
Matter,  which  ifiucs  out  of  Ulcers,  of  a  malignant  and  cor¬ 
roding  Quality,  L. 

Vis,  Might,  Power,  Force,  L. 

Ablativa  Vis  [in  a  Legal  Senfie]  is  the  forcible  Taking 
away  of  movable  Things,  L. 

Compulfiva  \  is  [in  a  Legal  Senfe]  is  that  Force  whereby 
a  PCffon  is  compelled  to  do  that  which  otherwife  he  would 
not  do  of  his  own  free  Will,  L. 

Centrifuga  V i  s  [in  Phyficks]  that  Force  by  which  any 
natural  Body,  revolving  round  about  another,  endeavours  to  fly 
off  from  the  Axis  of  the  Motion  in  a  Tangent  to  that 
Curve,  L. 

Centripeta  Vis  [in  Pbyjicks]  that  Force  by  which  all  Bo¬ 
dies  (from  what  Caufe  foever)  tend  to  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth,  or  to  any  Point  as  to  their  Centre;  of  which  Kind  is 
Gravity  towards  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  and  the  magneti- 
cal  Force  by  which  Iron  tends  towards  the  Centre  of  the 
Magnet,  L. 

Vis  centripeta  gu  ant  it  at  is  acceleratrix  [in  Mechanicks]  is 
its  Meafure  proportionable  to  the  Motion  which  it  caufes  in 
a  given  Time  ;  as  the  Weight  is  greater  in  a  greater  Body, 
and  lefs  in  a  lefifer  ;  and  in  the  fame  Body  it  is  greater  near 
the  Earth,  and  lefs  in  remote  Regions,  L. 

Vis  Inert  ice  [in  Mechanicks]  is  the  bare  Power  of  Re¬ 
finance  only,  by  which  every  Body,  as  much  as  it  may,  en¬ 
deavours  to  continue  in  that  State  in  which  it  is,  either 
of  Reft  or  Motion  ;  whereby  it  becomes  difficult  to  alter  its 
State,  either  of  Reft  or  Motion,  L. 

Vis  imprejfia  [in  Phyficks]  is  an  Impulfe,  Force,  or  Aftion, 
communicated  to  and  cxerciied  upon  any  Body,  in  order  to 
change  its  prerent  State,  either  of  Reft  or  Motion,  uniformly 
in  a  right  Line,  L. 

Turbativa  V  is  [in  Law]  Difturbance  given  to  a  Perfon  in 
his  Pofleffion,  as  when  two  drive  to  poffefs  the  (lime  Thing, 

Zr» 

Expt/ljiva  Vis  [in  Lazv]  is  when  one  Man  will  not  fuffer 
another  quietly  to  enjoy  his  own  Right,  or  to  do  any  Thing 
within  his  own  Bounds,  L. 

Vis  centripeta  quanthatis  ab faint  a  [in  Phyficks]  is  its  Mea¬ 
fure  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  Efficacy  of  the  Caufe 
which  produces  it,  and  that  exerts  itfelf  on  all  Bodies  in  the 
Regions  round  about;  as  the  magnetical  Virtue  in  fome 
Magnets  is  greater  than  that  in  others,  tho’  of  the  fame  Di- 
menfions,  L. 

Vis  in  ft  la  materi <e  [in  Phyficks]  the  bare  Power  of  Re- 
fiftance  only,  by  which  every  Body,  as  much  as  it  may,  en¬ 
deavours  to  continue  in  that  State  in  which  it  is,  either  of 
Reft  or  Motion,  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  Line,  and  may 
•be  more  properly  called  Vis  Inert  ice,  L. 

Matrix  V is  [in  Phyficks]  is  the  Power  which  produces  the 
Motion  of  any  Body  from  Place  to  Place  ;  thus  Gravity  is  a 
Vis  Matrix  downwards  or  towards  the  Centre  of  the  Earth, 
Z/* 

Stimulans  V i s  [in  Phyfick]  is  fuch  a  Quality  in  any  Fluid, 
whereby  the  Particles  of  it  are  difpofed  to  make  a  real  Divi- 
fion,  or  a  real  Inflexion  of  the  Nerves  and  membranous  Fibres 

of  the  Body,  L. 

Vi'sage,  the  Face,  the  Countenance,  F. 

Vi'sard  [ 'yifiere ,  F.]  a  Mask. 

Viscera,  the  Entrails  or  Bowels,  L. 

Viscerated  [ 'vifeeratus ,  L.]  having  the  Bowels  taken  out. 
Viscerati on,  the  Garbage  which  Huntfmen  give  their 
Dogs,  L. 

Vi'sceral?  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Bowels  or  En- 
Vi'scerous^  trails. 

To  Vx  scera'ie  [ vificerare,  L.]  to  bowel  or  take  out  the 
Bowels. 

V  i'scerous  Flefi}  [in  Anat.]  fuch  as  is  that  of  the  Stomach 
and  Guts. 

Visco'se  [vificofius,  L.j  clammy,  dicky,  glewy. 
Visco'sity  [ vificofitas ,  L.]  Clamminels,  a  fticky  or 
glewy  Quality. 

Viscosusa,  um  [in  Bat  an.  Writ.]  clammy  or  dicky. 
yIVi'scount  [vicecomes,  L.  vicomte,F.]  a  Nobleman, 
next  in  Degree  to  a  Count  or  Earl.  There  were  no  Vif- 
counts  in  England  before  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VI 

Viscount’s  Coronet  has  neither  Flowers  nor  Points 


raffed  above  the  Circle,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fuperior  Degrees,  but  only  Pearls  placed  on  the 
,  k.ircle  it. elf  without  any  limited  Number,  which 
is  the  Prerogative  of  a  Vifcount  beyond  a  Ba>-on 
who  is  limited  to  fix. 

vYseouNTEss  [vice-cometiffia,  L.  vicomteffie,  F.l  the  Wife 
of  a  Vifcount. 

Viscounty  [vicomte,  F.  vicc-.comitatus,  L.l  the  Territory 
of  a  Vifcount.  J 

Vkscous  [ vificofius ,  L.]  birdlimy,  clammy,  flimy,  flicking 
Viscousness  [  vifiofitas,  L.  vifeefite,  F.  ]  Sticking, 
Clamminefs. 

VFser  {yifiere,  F.]  the  Sight  of  an  Head-piece. 

V  i  sible  [ vifibilis ,  L.]  that  may  be  fecn  or  difeerned. 
Visibility  7  [vifibilitas,  L.j  Vifibility,  Capablencfs 
\  1  sibleness  f  of  being  fcen. 

Vizi'er?  [among  the  Turks]  a  principal  Officer  and 

V  is i  er  5  States-man. 

GW  Vizier?  a  principal  Officer  next  to  the  Grand 

cr  '  -clv  IS.IER  S  Signior,  who  governs  the  whole 
Turkijh  Empire. 

V  i  sion,  is  a  Senfation  in  the  Brain,  which  proceeds 
from  a  due  and  various  Motion  of  the  Optick  Nerves,  pro¬ 
duced  m  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye,  by  the  Rays  of  Light 
coming  from  any  Objeft,  by  which  Means  the  Soul  perceives 
the  enlignten’d  Thing,  together  with  its  Quantity,  Quality, 

Vi'sion,  an  Apparition,  Phantafm,  or  Ghoft  ;  alfo  a  di¬ 
vine  Revelation  in  a  Dream. 

V  i  sion  [in  Op  ticks]  the  phyfical  Caufe  of  Vifion  or  Sight 
kems  to  be  that  the  Rays  of  Light,  ftriking  on  the  Bottbm  of 
the  Eye,  do  there  excite  certain  Vibrations  in  the  Tunica  Reti¬ 
na-,  which  Vibrations  being  propagated,  as  far  as  the  Brain  by 
the  fio lid  Fibres  of  the  Optick  Nerves,  do  there  caufe  the  Senfe 
of  Seeing. 

For  as  denfe  Bodies  do  retain  their  Heat  longefl,  and  that 
in  Proportion  to  their  Denfity,  they  retain  it  longer  as  they 
are  more  denfe  ;  fo  the  Vibrations  of  their  Particles  are  of 
a  more  durable  Nature  than  thofe  of  rarer  Bodies,  and  can  be 
propagated  to  greater  Diftances  ;  wherefore  the  folid  and 
denfe  Fibres  of  the  Nerves,  whofe  Matter  is  of  an  homoge- 
neal  and  uniform  Nature,  are  very  proper  to  tranfmit  to  the 
Brain  fuch  Motions  as  are  imprefs’d  on  the  external  Organs  of 
our  Senfes. 

For  that  Motion,  which  can  preferve  itfelf  a  good  while  in 
one  and  the  fame  Part  of  any  Body,  can  alfo  be  propagated 
a  great  Way  from  one  Part  of  it  to  another  ;  provided  the 
Body  be  of  an  homogeneal  Nature,  and  that  the  Motion  be 
not  reflefted,  refracted,  interrupted,  or  difturbed  by  any  Ine¬ 
quality  in  that  Body. 

Clear  Vision  [in  Opticks]  is  caufed  by  a  great  Quantity 
ol  Rays  in  the  flimc  Pencil,  enlightening  the  correfpondent 
Points  of  the  Image  llrongly  and  vigoroufly. 

Confiufied  V  ision,  is  caufed  by  the  Pencils  of  Rays  being 
intermix’d  one  with  another. 

V  ision  direct,  is  when  the  Rays  of  Light  come  from  the 
Objeft  direftly  to  the  Eye. 

Vision  diftintt,  is  caufed  when  the  Pencils  of  Rays,  from 
each  Point  of  an  Objeft,  do  exaftly  determine  in  correfpon¬ 
dent  Points  of  the  Image  on  the  Coat  of  the  Eye  called  Re¬ 
tina. 

Taint  V  ision,  is  when  a  few  Rays  make  up  one  Pencil; 
..nd  tho  this  maybe  diflinft,  yet  it  may  be  oblcure  and  dark, 
at  le.dl  not  fo  bright  and  flrong,  as  if  a  greater  Number  of 
Rays  met  together. 

Refilled  \  is  ion,  is  when  the  Rays  of  Light  are  reflefted 
and  turned  back  again  from  any  Body  to  the  Eye. 

Rsfrafted  Vision  [in  Opticks]  is  that  performed  by  Means 
of  Rays  refrafted  or  turned  out  of  their  Way,  by  pailing 
tluough  Mediums  of  different  Dcnfities,  chiefly  through 
Glafles  and  Lenfes. 

Visionary,  of,  or  pertaining  to  Vifions. 

Vi'sionary J?  [  un  vifionaire,  F.]  a  Perfon  that  pretends 
Vi'sionist  $  to  Vifions. 

A  Vi  ’sit  [vifitatio,  L.J  an  Aft  of  Civility  and  Friendfliip, 
performed  by  Friends  going  to  each  other’s"  Houfes. 

to  \  i'sit  [ vifitare ,  L  ]  to  go  to  fee  ;  alfo  to  go  about  to 
fee  whether  Things  be  as  they  ihould  be. 

To  Visit  [in  a  Theological  Scnje]  to  afflift  or  try  by  Af- 
fiiftion. 

Visita'tion,  the  Aft  of  vifiting,  afflifting,  Is V.  an  epi¬ 
demical  Sicknefs  or  Peftilence  that  fweeps  away  many  Peo¬ 
ple,  peftilencial  and  epidemical  Difeafcs  being  called  a  Vifits 
tion,  upon  a  Supposition  of  their  being  fent  immediately 
from  Heaven  as  Tokens  of  divine  Wrath. 
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The  Visitat  ion,  the  great  Sicknefs  Amo  Doth.  1665, 
aiid  1666,  when  the  People  of  this  Kingdom  were  lore 
affiided  with  a  peftilential  Diftemper. 

^Visitation  [among  the  C!ergy\  an  Aft  of  Jurifchfti- 
on,  whereby  a  Superior  or  proper  Officer  vifits  fome  Cor- 
poration,  College,  Church,  or  other  publick  or  private 
Houfe,  to  lee  that  the  Regulations  thereof  are  duly  ob- 
ferved. 

The  Visitation  of  Mariners,  the  Regarder’s  Office,  lo 
called  in  antient  Times. 

The  Feajl  of  the  Visitation  of  our  Lady,  a  Feftival  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Vifit  made  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Vi'si  ting  [v  if  tans,  L.  vifit  ant,  F.J  going  to  fee. 

Visiting  [in  a  Theological  Senfe]  afflicting,  inflicting. 
Visitor,  one  who  vilits  a  Monaftery  or  Religious  Houle, 

L. 

VYsne,  Tent-Wine  mixed  with  Brandy. 

Vi'sne  [in  Law]  a  neighbouring  Place  or  a  Place  near  at 
hand.  See  Venue. 

Vi'sor  [vflere,  F.]  the  Sight  of  an  Head-piece. 
Viso'rium  [with  Printers']  a  Flook  or  Device  into  which 
a  Leaf  of  Copy  is  fixed,  for  the  Compofitor’s  more  conve¬ 
nient  Seeing  it.  ,  . 

Vi'sta?  a  Profpeft,  ora  ftraitWalk  thro  Trees,  elpe- 
Vi'sto5  cially  in  a  Wood,  the  Trees  being  cut  away,  Ital. 
Vistame'nte  [in  Mu.  Books]  very  1  aft  or  quick,  much 
the  fame  as  Preflo,  Ital. 

Vi'sto  [in  Mu.  Books ]  the  fame  as  Viflamente. 

Vi'su  Franki  F legit  [in  Lavf\  a  Writ  to  exempt  one  nom 
coming  <0  the  View  of  Prank-Pledge,  who  is  not  Refidcnt  in 
the  Hundred ;  for  Men  are  bound  to  this  View  by  reafon  of 
their  Habitation,  and  not  upon  account  of  Lands  held  wYre 

they  do  not  dwell.  .  . 

Vi'sual  [of  vifus,  L.  v'tfuel,  F.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the 

Sight.  .  .  ... 

Vi'sual  Point  [in  Perfpettive]  is  a  Point  in  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Line  wherein  the  Ocular  Rays  unite. 

Vi'sual  Rays  [in  Perfpettive]  are  Lines  of  Light  imagin¬ 
ed  to  come  from  the  ObjeCt  to  the  Eye. 

Vi'sus,  the  Senfe  of  Seeing,  the  Sight,  L. 

Vi'sus  [old  Red]  an  InfpeCtion  or  View. 

Vi'ta,  Life,  i.  e.  a  Kind  of  aftive,  operative  Exiftence, 
and  is  therefore  conceived  to  confift  in  Motion,  L. 

Vita  corporis,  i.  e.  the  Life  of  the  Body,  confifts  in  an 
uninterrupted  Motion  therein,  L. 

Vita  mentis,  i.  e.  the  Life  of  the  Mind,  is  fuppoled,  by 
the  Cartefans,  to  confift  in  a  perpetual  Cogitation  or  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  Courfe’ of  Thinking,  L. 

Vita  hominis  [according  to  Mr.  Locke]  the  Life  of  Man 
confifts  in  a  continued  Communication  of  Body  and  Mind  , 
or  in  the  Operations  to  which  both  the  Motions  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  and  the  Ideas  of  the  Mind  contribute,  L.  _ 

Vi'tal  [v italic,  L  ]  belonging  to,  or  fupporting  Life  ; 
that  has  Life  in  it,  that  gives,  preferves,  and  fupports  Life. 

Vi'tal  Faculty  [in  Phyficks]  an  Action  whereby  Men  live, 
that  is  performed  by  them,  whether  they  defign  it,  or  not  , 
fuch  are  the  Motions  of  the  Heart,  Perfpiration  or  Breathing, 
Nutrition,  &c.  It  depends  chiefly  upon  the  Cerebellum,  and 
is  the  fame  with  the  Natural  Faculty,  tho’  they  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Antients,  who  placed  the  Natural  m  the  Liver, 

and  the  Vital  in  the  Heart ■  , 

Vital  Flame  [in  Pbficks]  fome  have  fuppofed  that  there 
is  in  the  Heart  of  Animals  a  fine,  enkindled,  mild  Subftance, 
which  they  name  Vitalis  Flamma,  and  judge  the  Air  that  is 
taken  in  by  Refpiration  to  be  neceflary  to  the  Prefervation  o 
it,  as  it  is  to  the  Confervation  of  Lite.  _ 

Vital  Indication  [in  Medicine]  fuch  an  one  as  requires  the 
Reiioring  and  Preferving  the  natural  Strength  of  the  Bouy. 

Vital  Funttions  or  Attions,  are  fuch  Attions  of  the  vital 
Parts,  whereby  Life  is  effeaed,  fuch  as  it  cannot  fubfift  with¬ 
out ;  of  thefe  are  the  mufculous  Attions  of  the  Heart; 
the  fecretory  Aftion  of  the  Cerebellum  ;  the  refpiratory  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs ;  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Spi¬ 
rits  through  the  Arteries,  V eins  and  Nerves. 

Vital  Spirits,  are  the  fineft  and  molt  volatile  Parts  of 

the  Blood.  „  .  .  r  T ,  . 

Vi't alness?  [vitalitas,  L.]  the  Spirit  of  Life  whereby 

Vita'li ty  C  we  live. 

Vi'tals  [partes  Vitales,  L.]  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  that 
are  the  principal  Stats  of  Life,  as  the  Heart,  Biain,  ungs, 
and  Liver. 

Vi'te  [in  Mu.  Books]  quick  and  lively,  Ital. 
Vitellia'ni,  a  Kind  of  Pocket  or  Table-Book,  in  which 
the  Antients  wrote  down  their  ingenious  Humours,  wanton 


Fancies,  and  Impertinences  ;  what  we  call  a  Trifie-Bsok. 

Vi'tiable  [vitiabilis,  L.]  finful,  faulty. 

To  V i'tiate  [vitiare,  L.]  to  corrupt  or  fpoil  one’s  Mo 
rals ;  alfo  to  deprave ;  alfo  to  defile  or  deflower  a  Virgin. 

Vitia'tion,  a  Ravifliiag,  Deflowering,  Corrupting,  or 
Spoiling. 

Vi t  1 'ferous  [vitifer,  L.J  bearing  Vines. 

To  Viti'ligate  [vitiligare,  L.]  to  contend  in  Law  ;  alfo 
to  back  bite,  to  detract. 

Vitigi'neous  [vitigineus,  L.]  that  cometh  off  a  Vine. 

Vi'tious  [vitiofus,  L.]  wicked,  naught,  lewd. 

Viti'ligo,  a  Kind  of  Leprofy,  Morphew,  &c.  L. 

Viti'o'sity  '  ^  C vitiofitas,  L.]  Naughtinefs,  Lewdnefs. 

Vi'treal  ^  [vitreus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Glafs, 

Vi'treous  glafly. 

Vitreous  Tunicle,  a  thin  Film  or  Coat  which  is  faid  to 
feparate  the  Vitreous  or  glafly  Humour  from  the  Cryfla/line  ; 
but  it  is  deny’d  by  others  that  there  is  any  filch  Coat,  be¬ 
fore  the  Humours  are  taken  out  and  expofed  to  the  Air. 

Vitreous  Humour  [with  Oculifls]  the  glafly  Humour  of 
the  Eye,  being  the  third  Humour  of  it,  fo  called  from  its 
Refemblance  to  melted  Glafs :  It  is  thicker  than  the  Aqueous 
Humour,  but  not  fo  folid  as  the  Cryflalline  :  It  is  round  or 
convex  behind,  and  fomewhat  plain  before,  only  hollowed  a 
little  in  the  Middle,  where  it  receives  the  Cryflalline.  It 
exceeds  both  the  Humours  in  Quantity. 

Vi'treousness  [of  vitreus,  L.  and  nefs]  Glaflinefs. 

Vi  tri'fi  cable,  capable  of  being  turned  into  Glafs. 

To  Vi'trify  [vitrifier,  F.  of  vitrum  and  fieri,  L.]  to 
turn  into  Glafs;  alfo  to  grow  as  hard  and  tranfparent  as  Glafs. 

Vi tr  1  fi ca'tion  [with  Chymifls]  the  Art  of  changing 
any  natural  Body  into  Glafs  by  the  Means  of  Fire ;  which 
they  account  to  be  the  Lift  Attion  of  Fire.  So  that  (gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking)  Bodies  which  have  once  gained  the  Form  of 
Glafs  continue  in  it,  and  are  not  capable  of  putting  on  any 
other  Form. 

Vi'triol  [vitriolum,  L.]  a  Kind  of  foflil  or  mineral  Salt, 
compounded  of  an  acid  Salt  and  fulphureous  Earth  ;  of  which 
there  are  four  Sorts,  the  White,  the  Blue,  the  Green,  and  the 
Red. 

Vi'triol  of  Mars  [with  Chymifls]  a  Preparation  made 
by  diflolving  Iron  or  Steel  into  fome  proper  acid  Menflruum , 
thence  evaporating  or  drawing  off  the  Moifture,  and  reducing 
the  Matter  to  Cryftals,  by  fetting  it  in  a  cool  Place  ;  this  is 
alfo  called  Salt  of  Steel. 

Vi'triol  of  the  Moon  [in  Chymiflry]  is  the  Body  of  Silver 
chymically  opened,  and  reduced  into  the  Form  ot  Salt  by 
the  fharp  Points  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Vi'tr  iol  of  Venus  [with  Chymifls]  a  Preparation  made  by 
the  Solution  of  Copper,  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  evaporated  and  cry- 
ftallized  to  gain  the  Salt ;  called  alfo  the  Vitriol  ok  Copper. 

Vi'triol  [in  Chymical  Writers]  is  exprefs  d  by  this  C  ha- 

ratter  ©  ©-  ■\  White  Vitriol  by  this  [  ]  Blue  Vitriol 

by  this 

Vitrio'lick?  of,  pertaining. to,  or  partaking  of  the 

-\r _ Ytone  /  Nahire  r»f  Vitriol. 


Vitrio'lousj[  Nature  of  Vitriol. 

Vi'tr iolated  [of  vitriol'e,  F.]  turned  into  Vitriol, 
compounded  of  Vitriol,  or  having  Vitriol  infufed  into  it. 

V  itro'se  [vitrofus,  L.]  glafly,  full  of  Glafs. 

Vitrum,  the  Plant  called  Woad,  L. 

Vi'tta,  a  Fillet  or  Hair-lace,  L. 

Vitta  [in  Anat.]  that  Part  of  the  Coat,  called  Amnion, 
which  flicks  to  an  Infant’s  Head,  when ’tis  juft  born. 

Vituli'ne  [vitulinus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Calf 

Vitu'perable  [vituperabilis,  L.]  that  may  be  blamed, 
blame-worthy. 

Vitupera'tion,  a  Blaming  or  finding  Fault  with,  a 

Difpraifing,  L.  , 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance  [in  Medicine]  a  Kind  of  Phrenzy  or 
Madnefs  proceeding  from  a  malignant  Humour,  near  ot  kin 
to  the  Tarantula. 

Vi'va  pecunia  [old  Red]  live  Cattle,  L. 

Viva  voce,  by  Word  of  Mouth,  L. 

Viva'ce  [in  Mu.  Books]  i.  e.  with  Life  and  Spirit  ;  i.e. 
a  Degree  of  Movement  between  Largo  and  Allegro  ,  but 
nearer  to  Allegro  than  Largo,  Ital. 

Vi  v  aceme'nte  ?  rin  Mu_  the  fame  as  Vivace. 

Vivame'nte  5  L  .  .  ... 

Viva'cious  [vivax  ot  vivacior,  L.J  lively,  brisk.  . 
Viva'ciqusnkss  [vivacitas,  L.J  lavehneis,  ^nsk- 

nefs. 
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Vivaci'ssimo  [in  Mu.  Books]  a  Degree  or  two  quicker 
than  Vivace,  and  denotes  a  Movement  near  as  quick  as  Al¬ 
legro,  Ital. 

Viva'city,  Fire,  Mettle,  Sprightlinefs ;  alfo  Quicknefs 
or  Readinefs  of  Wit. 

Vi'vary  [vivarium,  L.]  a  Place  either  of  Land  or  Water, 
where  living  Creatures  are  kept ,  a  Park,  a  Warren  ;  alfo  a 
Fifh-Pond. 

Vi'ver,  a  Fifh,  called  a  Sea-Dragon. 
fbe  Vi'ves  [avives,  F.]  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  a  Swelling 
in  the  Glandules  on  the  Sides  of  the  Throat. 

Vi'vid  [ vhridus ,  L.]  lively  in  Colour  ;  alfo  vigorous. 

Ttf  Vivi'ficate  [ vivificare ,  L.]  to  vivify,  to  quicken,  to 
enliven, 

Vi vifica'tion,  an  Enlivening,  &c,  L. 

Vi  vi fi gk  [ vivificus ,  L.]  giving  Life. 

Vi'vifying  [ vivijicans ,  L.  vivifiant,  F.]  quickening, 

making  alive.  .  .  „ 

Vivi'parous  [of  viviparus,  L.j  bringing  forth  its  Young 
alive  and  perfect,  and  that  does  not  (pawn  and  lay  Eggs, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  Oviparous. 

Vi'vo  [in  Architect .]  the  Shaft  or  Full  of  a  Column;  alfo 
the  Naked  of  a  Column  or  other  Part. 

Vi'xen  ?  [ Skinner  fuppoles  it  to  be  properly  Birin,  qu. 
Fi'xen  5  Bitching,  of  a  Bitch,  that  having  Puppies  is 
curft  and  fnarling ;  but  others  fetch  it  from  Fox,  q.  Fuxkin, 
i.  e.  a  little  Fox]  a  froward  Child,  or  a  fcolding  Woman. 

Vi'xening  [prob.  of  turtepen,  Teut.  to  vex]  fcolding, 
raving,  or  brawling  frowardly. 

Viz.  [for  videlicet,  L]  that  is  to  fay,  to  wit. 

Vizard  [vizera,  Span.]  a  Mask  or  falfe  Face  put  on 

for  Difguife.  t 

U'lcer  [ulcus,  ulceris,  L.  ulcere ,  F.  sXx©- j  Gr.]  a  run¬ 
ning  Sore  in  the  foft  Parts  of  the  Body,  accompanied  with 
Putrefa&ion  ;  or  an  inveterate  Erofion  of  the  lolt  Parts  of 
the  Body,  bv  which,  inllead  of  Blood,  they  are  brought  to 
yield  a  Kind  of  Pus  or  Sanies,  which  prevents  the  Confolida- 

tion  of  thofe  Parts.  , 

Cancerous  Ulcer  [in  Surgery]  a  large  Ulcer,  the  Lips  ot 
which  are  fwoln,  hard,  and  knotty,  with  thick  Veins  round 
about  full  of  dark,  blackilh  Blood. 

Cavernous  Ulcer,  is  one  the  Entrance  of  which 
is  ftrait  or  narrow,  and  the  Bottom  wide,  in  which  there  are 
many  Holes  filled  with  malignant  Matter. 

Corrofive  Ulcer,  is  an  Ulcer  which,  by  the  Sharpnefs  and 
511  Quality  of  its  Matter,  eats  through,  corrupts,  and  morti¬ 
fies  the  Flefli. 

Fiftulous  Ulcer,  is  one  that  has  long,  ftrait,  and  deep 
Holes,  and  is  very  hard  on  its  Sides. 

Putrid  Ulcer,  is  one  whofe  Sides  are  lined  with  a  tough, 
vifeous  Humour,  attended  with  Heat,  Pain,  Inflammation, 
and  a  large  Flux  of  Humours  to  the  Part. 

Simple  Ulcer,  one  which  happens  in  a  good  Conftitution 

and  proves  eafy  of  Cure.  .  .  .  . 

Compound  Ulcer,  is  one  which  happening  in  a  fcorbutick, 
dropfical,  or  fcrophulous  Conftitution  may  be  attended  with 
Pain,  a  Fever,  and  other  Maladies. 

*  Phagedeenic  Ulcer,  is  one  of  a  corrofive  Nature,  eating 
away  the  adjacent  Parts  all  around,  the  Lips  of  it  remain¬ 
ing  tumefied. 

Varicous  Ulcer,  is  onefeated  in  the  Veins,  which,  becoming 
painful  and  inflammatory,  fwells  up  the  Parts  it  poffeffes. 
Sinuous  Ulcer,  one  which  runs  a-flant  or  fide-ways  from 

,tS£^A'rioH,  a  little  Aperture  or  Hole  in  the  Skin  cauf- 

ed  by  an  Ulcer,  L.  ^ 

U'lcerated  [ulcer atm,  L.  ulcere,  *.]  turned  to  or  broken 

out  into  an  Ulcer. 

Ulcerous  [ ulcerofus ,  L.]  belonging  to  or  full  of  Ulcers. 
U'lcerousness  [of  ulcerofus,  L,  and  Kefs']  an  ulcerous 

State,  Condition,  or  Quality. 

Ule  [prob.  of  Sehul.Srf*.  Chnftmafs,  or  of  pule  or  noel, 

F.]  Chriftmafs. 

Ule -Games,  Chriftmafs-Games  or  Sports.. 

Uli'cinous  [uliginofus,  L  ]  moift,  moorilh.  _ 

U'llage  [with  Gaugers ]  what  a  Cask  or  Veflel  wants  ot 

being  full.  ,  r 

Ulma'ria  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Meadow-fweet  or 

Moon -wort,  L. 

U'lmus  [with  Botan.]  the  Elm-Tree.  L. 

U'lna,  an  Ell  in  Mealure,  L. 

Ulna  [with  Anat.]  the  greater  Bone  of  the  Elbow, 
which  lies  between  the  Arm  and  the  Wrift  ;  alfo  called  Focile 

*  ' Ferris  Ulna  [old  Law']  the  Standard  Iron  Ell  kept  in  the 
Exchequer,  L. 


Ulome'lia  [u’XouiXt*,  Gr.]  the  Soundhcfs  of  a  whole 
Member. 


Ulopho'non  [  tAof ovo",  Gr.  ]  the  black  Chamelecn- 
Thiftle,  L. 

Ulpicum  [with  Botan.]  great  or  wild  Garlick,  L. 
Ulta'gium  [old  Rec.]  Outrage,  Violence. 

Ulte'rior,  on  the  farther  Side,  L. 

Ulterior  [in  Geography ]  is  faid  of  thofe  Parts  ot  a 
Country ,  Province,  &c.  fituated  on  the  farther  Side  of  a  River, 
Mountain,  or  other  Boundary  which  divides  the  Country. 

U'ltima  bafta  [in  Painting ]  q.  d.  the  l aft  Kiffes,  the  laft 
Touches  of  the  Pencil. 

U'ltimate  [ultimus,  L.]  final,  laft,  or  utmoft. 

U'ltion,  a  Revenging,  Revenge,  L. 

Ultramari'ne  [of  ultramarinus,  i.  e.  beyond  the  Sea] 
brought  from  beyond  Sea  ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  rich  blue  Paint. 

Ultramonta'nes  [of  ultra  beyond  and  montes  the 
Mountains]  a  Name  the  Italians  give  to  all  People  which 
dwell  on  this  Side  the  Alps. 

Ultramunda'ne  [ ultramundanus >  L.]  beyond  the  World, 
or  that  Part  of  it  that  is  vifible  to  us. 

Ultro'neou?  [ultroneus,  L  ]  willing,  with  a  Free-will. 
U'lva  [with  Botan.]  a  Reed  or  Weed  of  the  Sea,  Sea- 
Grafs,  L. 

Ulula'tion,  a  Howling,  L. 

Ulvo'se  [ulvofus,  L.]  full  of  Reeds  or  Weeds. 

U'meel  [with  Botan.]  is  the  Extremity  of  a  Stalk  or 
Branch  divided  into  feveral  Pedicles  or  Rays,  beginning  from 
the  time  Point,  and  opening  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  form  a 
Kind  of  inverted  Cone,  as  in  a  Par/nip:  When  the  Pedicles, 
into  which  a  Stalk  is  divided,  are  again  divided  into  others 
of  the  fame  Form,  upon  which  the  Flowers  are  difpofed, 
the  firft  Order  is  called  Rays,  and  the  fecond  Pedicles. 

Umbe'lla,  a  little  Shadow  ;  alfo  an  Umbrella,  a  Bon- 
grace,  a  Skreen  which  Women  wear  over  their  Heads  to 
lhadow  them,  L. 

U'mbellated  [umbellatus,  L.]  bofled. 

Umbella'tus  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  is  faid  of  Flowers 
when  many  of  them  grow  together,  difpofed  fomewhat  like 
an  Umbrella.  The  Make  is  a  Sort  of  broad  roundiih  Surface 
of  the  Whole,  fupported  by  many  Foot-ftalks,  as  in  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Tan  fey ,  Helichryfim,  fome  Sorts  of  Star-worts,  Parf- 
nips,  &c. 

Umeellae  [in  Botany]  the  round  Tufts  or  Heads  of 
fome  Plants  fet  thick  together,  and  all  of  the  fame 
Height,  L. 

Umbelliferous  [of  umbella  and  feYo,  L]  bearing 
Tufts. 

Umbellifer  era,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  fignifies  a  Plant 
that  bears  many  Flowers,  difpos’d  fomewhat  like  an  Umbrel¬ 
la,  growing  upon  many  Foot-ftalks  proceeding.from  the  fame 
Centre,  and  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  Tribe  of  Plants ; 
whofe  Flowers,  generally  growing  in  the  Manner  mentioned, 
are  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  and  each  Flower  produces  two 
Seeds  join'd  clofe  together,  as  Fennel,  Parfnips,  &c.  L. 
Umber  [umbrette,  timbre,  F.]  a  Trout-Fifh. 

Umber  [with  Painters]  a  dark,  yellow ifli  Colour. 
Umbi'lical  [limb ili calls,  L.]  of,  or  belonging  to  the 
Navel. 

Umbilical  Poitits  [with  Matbem.]  the  fame  as  Foci. 
Umbilical  Region  [in  Anat.]  that  Part  of  the  Abdomen 
lying  round  about  the  Umbilicus  or  Navel. 

Umbilical  Vein  [in  Anat.]  is  that  Vein  which  nourilhes 
the  Infant  in  the  Womb,  and  after  the  Birth  clofeth  itfelf. 

Umbi'lical  Vejfels  [in  Anat.]  are  two  Arteries,  a  Vein 
and  the  Urachus,  which  belong  to  the  Navel,  or  are 
wrapped  in  the  Navel-String. 

Umbilicalis  dttftus  [with  Anat.]  the  Navel  Paflage  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Child  in  the  Womb.  ■-> 

Umbilicatus  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  navelled,  i.  e. 
when  the  Top  of  the  Fruit  finks  in  a  little,  and  there  ap¬ 
pear  in  it  fome  Remains  of  the  Calix  of  the  Flowrer,  as  in 
Apples,  Pomegranates,  £5V.  L. 

Umbilicus  Marinas  [with  Botan.]  Sea  Navel-wort,  L. 
Umbilicus  Veneris  [with  Botan.]  Navel-wort,  L. 
Umbi'licus,  the  Navel,  the  Middle  of  the  Mid-part  ot 
the  lower  Venter,  whereto  the  Navel-String  of  a  young  Child 
in  the  Womb  is  joined,  and  which  is  cut  oft  after  Delivery. 

Umbilicus  in  an  Ellipfts,  is  that  Focus  about  which  the 
Motion  of  any  revolving  Body  is  made,  and  which  it  refpedts 
as  its  Centre ;  fo  that  either  the  Focus  or  Centre- Point  may  be 

called  Umbilicus.  _  _T  ,  o,  •  r 

Umbilise'ca,  a  Midwife  that  cuts  the  Navel-Strings  of 

Infants,  L. 


lilCH.iw, - 

U'mbles  ?  part  0f  t]ie  Entrails  of  a  Deer,  F. 
Hu  MBLES^ 


Umbo'ns, 
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Umbo'ne  [with  Florijls]  any  pointed  Style  or  Pirtil  in  the 
Middle  of  a  Flower. 

U'mbra,  a  Shadow  or  Shade,  L. 

Umbra,  a  Perfon  whom  one  who  is  invited  to  a  Fealt  car¬ 


ries  along  with  him,  L. 

Umbrage, a  Shadowing,  Shadow,  or  Shade;  alfo  Sufpici- 
on,  Jealoufy,  Diftrull,  or  Miftruft;  alio  a  Pretence  or  Colour. 
Umbra'geous  [umbrageux ,  F.]  lhady,  Milton. 
Umbrati'le  \umbratilh ,  L.]  fliady. 

Umbre'llo  [ umbracnlum ,  or  umbella,  L.  umbrella,  leal.]  a 
Sort  of  wooden  Frame  covered  with  Cloth,  put  up  over  a 
Window  to  keep  out  the  Sun  ;  alfo  a  Skreen  carried  over  the 
Head  to  defend  from  the  Sun  or  Rain. 

Umbri'ferous  [of  umbra  znAfero,  L.]  Shadow-bringing. 
Umbro'se  [ umbrofts ,  L.]  lhady,  calling  a  great  Shade. 
Umbro'seness ?  [  umbrojitas,  L.  ]  a  thick  Shadow  of 
Umbro'sity  5  Trees,  Shadinefs. 

Umpirage,  the  Power  of  deciding  a  Controverfy  left 
to  the  Determination  of  two  Arbitrators,  in  cafe  they  Ihould 
not  come  to  an  Agreement  about  the  Matter. 

Umpire  [prob.  of  tin  fere,  F.  a  Father]  a  prudent  Per¬ 
fon,  a  third  Man,  chofen  to  put  a  final  End  to  a  Difference 
or  Controverfy  left  to  the  Determination  of  two  Arbitrators, 
in  cafe  they  Ihould  not  come  to  an  Agreement  about  the 
Matter. 

Un  [un,  Sax.  a  negative  Particle  anfwering  to  in,  L.  and 
E]  which  being  joined  to  the  Beginning  of  many  Englijb 
Words  takes  from  them  their  native  Senfe,  making  them  fig- 
nify  quite  the  contrary. 

Una'ble  [of  in,  Neg.  and  babilis,  L.]  wanting  Ability, 
incapable. 

Una'bleness  [of  in  and habilitas,  Lq  Inability,  Incapa- 
blenefs,  &c. 

Unacceptable  [of  in,  Ncg.  and  accept abilis,  L.]  dif- 
pleafing,  ungrateful. 

Unaccep'tableness  [of  in,  acceptabilis ,  L.  and  nefs] 
Difpleafingnefs,  Unfuitablenefs  to  the  Deiire,  csV. 

Unacco'untable  [of  in,  or  un,  and  accompter,  O.  F.  and 
able J  not  to  be  accounted  for,  unreafonable. 

U n acco'u ntableness,  U nreafonablenefs. 

Unaccustomed  \tin  accoutume,  F.j  not  accullomed  to. 
Unacquai'nted  [of  un  and  accoint'e ,  F.]  not  knowing, 
ignorant. 

Una'cti  ve  [of  un  and  adlivus,  L.]  not  adling,  idle,  flug- 
gi/li. 

Una'ctiveness,  Inactivity,  Idlenefs,  &c. 
Unadmo'nished  [of  un  and  admonitus,  L.j  not  admo- 
nilhed,  informed,  or  warned  of,  Milton. 

Una'dvised  tof  un  and  avis'e ,  F.]  ralh,  without  mature 
Deliberation  or  Advice. 

Una'dvisedness  [of  un,  avis'e,  F.  and  nefs]  Inconflde- 
ratenefs,  Ralhnefs,  &c.  Indifcretion. 

Unaffe'cted  [of  un  and  affect  atus,  L.  affefle,  F.l  not 
affefled,  without  Affefilation. 

Unaffe'cted  ness,  Freenefs  from  AfFedtation,  Simplicity. 
Unaffe'cti ng  [ non  afficiens,  L.]  that  does  not  move  the 
Affections,  &c. 

Unai'ded  [of  un  and  aider,  Fq  not  helped  or  afiiited. 
Una'lienable  {.inalienable,  F.j  that  cannot  be  alienated. 
Una’l  i  enaeleness,  Uncapablenefs  of  being  alienated. 

Un  allo'wed  [of  un  and  allou'e,  F.]  difallowed. 
Una'lterable  C inalterable ,  F.l  that  cannot  or  may  not 
be  altered. 

Una'lter  ableness,  Uncapablenefs  of  being,  or  Unlaw- 
fulnefs  to  be  altered. 

Unama'zed  [of//;/  and  03aye,S//Ar.]  without  Amazement. 
Unani'mity  Vunanimitas,  L.  unanimite,  F.]  an 
Una'nimousnessJ  Agreement  in  Mind  and  Will. 
Una'nimous  [unanmis,  L.]  with  one  Accord  or  Con¬ 
tent. 

Unanswerable  [of  un,  Neg.  an/pine,  Sax.  and 
able]  that  cannot  be  anfwered. 

Una'nswer ableness  [of  un,  anypayian,  able,  and 
nejrye.  Sax.]  Uncapablenefs  of  being  anlwered. 

Unappa'rent  [of  un  and  apparent,  Lq  not  appearing 
Milton. 

Unappea'saele  [of  un,  appaifer,  F.  and  able]  that  can¬ 
not  be  appeafed,  implacable. 

Unappe a'sableness,  ImpLacablenefs,  iffc. 
Unapproa'chable  [of  un  appro  ocher,  F.  and  able]  inac- 
ceflible,  that  cannot  be  approached. 

Unappro  ach ableness,  Inaccelliblenefs. 

Una'pt  [ineptus,L]  unready,  not  difpofed  to. 

Una^ptness  [ ineptitudo .  L.]  Unfitnefs,  Indifpofition. 

Una  rgu ed  of  un  and  arguere,  L.J  not  argued,  reafpn- 
cd,  or  difputed. 

Un  a  ^  med  vi tier  mis,  L.  fans  artnes,  F.J  without  Anns. 


Unarra'yed  [of  Un  and  arroye,  O.  F.)  not  rancid  in 
Order  of  Battle  ;  alfo  unclothed. 

Unassa'yed  [of  un  and  ejfay'e,  F.]  unproved,  untried 
Unassi'sted  [of  un  and  ajjift'e,  F.]  without  AMance 
Unassu'red  [of  un  and  ajjeure,  F.]  not  affured. 
Unasswa  ged  [prob.  of  un  and  fuadeo ,  L.]  unappeafed 
Unattai'nable  [of  un,  attincre,  L.  and  able ]  not  to  be 
attained. 

Unatte'mpted  [of  un  and  attenlare,  L.]  untried. 
Unatte'ntive  [of  un  and  attentif,  F.]  not  giving  Ear 
to,  £gV. 

Unavailable  [of  un,  valere,  L.  valoir,  F.  and  able] 
that  does  not  or  cannot  avail  or  fucceed. 

Unavailable  ness,  the  being  not  conducive,  fuccefsful 
or  prevailing,  Unprofitablenefs. 

Unavoidable  \inevitabilis,  L.j  inevitable. 
Unavo'idableness,  Impoifibility  of  being  avoided. 
Unawa'ked  [of  un  and  pacian,  Sax.]  not  awaked. 
Unawares  [of  un  and  qtetoafjr,  Teut.]  unexpectedly. 

To  Unba'r  [ debarrer ,  F.]  to  take  away  a  Bar. 
Unbecoming  [of  un  and  bequemen,  Teut.  or  be  and 
cj>eman.  Sax.]  unfeemly,  undecent. 

Unbeco'mingness,  Indecency. 

Unbefri'ended  [of  un  and  yjieonto,  S^al]  not  deal; 
with  friendlily,  not  having  Friends. 

Unbego'tten  [of  un  and  be^etfcan.  Sax.]  not  begot¬ 
ten.  & 

Unbegu'n  [of  un  and  a^innan,  CL*-.]  not  begun. 
Unbehe'ld  [of  un  and  behealtoian,  Sax.]  not  feen  or 
looked  upon, 

Unbeli'ef  [of  un  and  telea  ya,  Sax.]  Unbelieving,  Diffi¬ 
dence. 

Unbeliever  [of  un  and  ^eleayan,  Sax.  to  believe]  an 
Infidel.  J 

TaUnbe'nd  [of  un  and  bentoan,  Sax.]  to  flacken,  to  re¬ 
lax,  to  reduce  a  crooked  or  bent  Thing  to  Straitnefs. 

Unbeni'gn  [of  un  and  benignus,  L.]  unfavourable,  not 
bountiful,  Milton. 

UnbenTchted,  not  overtaken  with  Night  or  Darknefs, 
not  darkened  or  obfeured. 

Unbent,  flackened,  made  ftrait,  &c. 

Unbesou'ght  [of  un  and  £eyecan,  Sax.]  without  being 
befeeched  or  fought  to,  Milton. 

To  Unbewi'tch  [of  un,  be,  and  piece,  Sax.]  to  deliver 
from  Witchcraft. 

Unbi  dden  [of  un  and  beo^an.  Sax.]  uncommanded, 
uninvited. 

To  Unbi'nd  [of  un  and  bintoan,  Sax.]  to  loofen  what  is 
bound. 

Unblame'able  [of  un  and  blamable,  F.]  not  to  be  found 
Fault  with,  innocent,  &c. 

Unbla'me  able  ness  [of  un,  blamable,  F.  and  net's]  Un- 
defervingnefs  of  Blame. 

Unble'st  [of  un  and  blefcyian,  Sax.]  not  bleft,  Milton. 
Unbloo'dy  [of  un  and  blobijj’.  Sax .J  not  bloody. 
Unboi'led  [of  un  and  bouille,  F.]  not  boiled. 

To  Unbolt  [of  un  and  bolt,  Sax.]  to  draw  back  a  Bolt. 
Uneo'ned  [of  un  and  ban.  Sax.  or  been,  D<™.]  having 
the  Bones  taken  out,  without  Bones. 

Unbooted  [of  un  and  debate,  F.]  without  Boots. 

Unborn  [of  un  and  beajyin,  S<7a\]  not  born. 
Unbo'rdered  [debar de,  F.]  having  no  Border  or  the 
Border  taken  off,  &c. 

To  Unbo'som  [of  un  and  boym,  to  open  or  declare 

the  Mind  freely. 

Unbou'ght  [of  un  and  bolit  prob.  of  bJctean,  Sax. 
to  buy]  not  bought. 

Unbou'nd  [of  un,  and  prob.  bontoen  of  bintan.  Sax.] 
loofened,  not  tied  up. 

Unbounded  [of  un  and  homes,  F.]  unlimited. 

Unbo  welled  [of  un  and  boyeaux,  F.]  having  the  Bow¬ 
els  taken  out. 

Unbow 'r’d  [of  un  and  bune.  Sax.]  diverted  of,  or  not  in 
a  Bower  or  Shade,  L. 

To  Unbra  ce  [of  un  and  embr offer ,  F.]  to  undo  or  flacken 
Braces,  to  untie. 

Unbrace  a  Mallard  [in  Carding]  means.  Cut  it  up. 
Unbri'dled  [of  un  and  bjiitoelian,  Sax.  debride,  F  ] 
without  a  Bridle,  l$c.  alfo  unruly. 

Unbro'ken  [of  un  and  bpecan.  Sax.]  whole. 

To  Unbu'ckle  [of  deboucler,  F.]  to  loofe  a  Buckle. 

Unbui  lt  [of  un  and  byfclian,  Sax. ]  not  builded. 

To  Unbu'ng  [prob.  of  un  and  bunv,  Sax.  debondonner,  F.] 
to  take  out  a  Bung. 

Unbi/ried  [of  un  and  byjyi£ea»),  Sax.]  not  buried. 

To  Unbu'rthen  [of  un  and  byn’Sen,  Sax]  to  cafe  of  a 
Burthen.  Unbl/t- 
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’To  Uneu'tton  [deboutonner,  F:]  to  undo  Buttons. 
UncaRled  [of  un  and  kalDer,  Dan.]  not  called. 

Unca  noRic  alness  [of  tm,  canonic  us,  L.  and  nefs]  the 
not  being  canonical  or  conformable  to  the  Canons;  alio  the 
being  dellitute  ol  publiclc  Approbation. 

Uncapable  [ incapex ,  L.  incapable,  F .]  not  capable. 
UncaR  able  ness  [incapacitas,  L.J  Incapacity. 

To  Unca  se  [of  un  and  caffe ,  F.  of  caja,  L.  a  Cottage, 
£5V.]  to  take  out  of  the  Cafe. 

Uncasing  of  a  Fox  [with  Sportfmen]  is  the  Cutting  it  up, 

or  Fleaing  it. 

UncauRht  [prob.  of  un  and  captatus,  L  ]  not  caught. 
Unce'rtain  [incertus,  L.  incertain,  F.]  not  certain, 
doubtful. 

Uncertainty  ?  [  incertitude,  F.  of  L.  ]  Dubiouf- 
UnceRtainness^  nefs. 

Unce'ssant  \jnon  cejfatis,  L.]  without  giving  over. 
Unceosantly  [incejfanter,  L.  incejfamment,  F.]  continu¬ 
ally. 

To  Uncha'in  [dechainer,  F.]  to  take  off  a  Chain. 
Unchangeable  [ol  un  and  change  ant,  F.]  immutable. 
Unch a'ngeabness  [of  un,  changcant,  F.  and  nefs]  Im¬ 
mutability. 

UnchaRitable  [of  uncharitable,  F.]  not  charitable,  £sV. 
Uncha  ritableness  [of  incharitable,  F.  and  nefs]  an 
uncharitable  Difpofition. 

To  UnchaRm  [ decharmer ,  F.]  to  undo  or  take  away  a 

Charm. 

Uncha  st  [of  un  chafe,  F .  of  incaflus,  L.l  not  endued 
with  Chaftity. 

Unchasthess  [of  un  chajlete,  F.  caflitas,  L.  and  nefs] 
Incontinency,  Lewdnefs. 

Unche'wed  [of  un  and  ceopian,  Saw.]  not  chetved. 
Unch ri'ste ned  [of  un  and  Chrijlian]  not  baptized. 
UnchuRched  [of  un  and  &erd)C,  Teut.  cynic,  Sax.] 
diffolved  from  being  a  Church,  excommunicated  ;  alfo  not 
churched,  as  a  Woman  that  has  lain  in. 

U'ncia,  an  Ounce,  the  izthPartof  a  Roman  Pound,  L. 
U  ncia  [in  Pharmacy]  the  12th  Part  of  a  Pound,  contain¬ 
ing  eight  Drams. 

U'nciae  [in  Algebra]  are  the  Numbers  prefixed  to  the 
Letters  of  the  Numbers  of  any  Power  produced  from  a  bi¬ 
nomial,  reiidual,  or  multinomial  Root :  Thus  in  the 
fourth  Power  of  af J— <b  that  is  a  a  a  a'— j—  4  a  a  a  b~]~  6  a  a 
b  b  ~T~  \  a  b  b  b,  the  Uncies  are  464. 

U'ncial  [with  Antiquaries]  an  Epithet  given  to  certain 
large-lized  Letters  or  Charafters,  antiently  uled  in  Infcrip- 
tions.  Epitaphs,  &c. 

UnciRcumcised  \incircumcifus,  L]  not  circumcifed. 
Uncircumci'sion,  an  uncircumciled  State. 

Unci 'rcumspect  [of  un  and  circumfpedtus,  L.]  unwary. 
Unci'vil  [tncivilis,  incivil,  F.]  not  courteous. 
Uncivi'lity  ?  [incivilitas,  L.  incivi'lit’e,  F.]  Uncour- 
Unci'vi  lness  $  teoufnefs,  Rudenefs. 

Uncla'd  [of  un  and  da’s,  or  cla’gian,  Sax.]  without 
Clothes. 

To  Uncla'sp  [of  un  and  cleopin,  Sax.]  to  unloofe  Clafps. 
Un'cle  [ avunculus ,  L.  ancle,  F.]  a  Father’s  or  Mother’s 
Brother. 

UncleaR  [of  un  and  claene.  Sax.]  foul,  polluted, 
CSV. 

Unclea'nness  [of  un  and  claennepye,  Sax.]  Filthinefs, 
Impurity. 

UncleaRsed  [of  un  and  clasnpian,  S^w.]  not  cleanfed. 
Uncle'ft  [of  un  and  cleopin,  Sax.]  not  cleaved  or  fplit. 
To  Unclo'se  [of  un  and  clypan,  Sax.]  to  open. 

Uncloyed  [of  un  and  enclouer,  F.]  not  cloyed  or  glutted 
with  Meat,  £sV.  unftopped,  as  a  Piece  of  Ordnance  that  has 
been  nailed  up. 

Uncoi'fed  [decoijfe,  F.]  having  the  Coif  pulled  off, 
without  a  Coif. 

Uncolle'cted  [of  un  and  colleflus,  L.]  not  gathered  to¬ 
gether. 

UncoRibed  [of  un  and  caemban.  Sax.]  not  combed. 

U  n- come-at-able,  not  to  be  come  at  or  gotten. 
Un-come-at-aeleness,  Uncapablenefs  of  being  come 
at  or  attained  to. 

Unco'meliness,  Unbefeemingnefs,  Undecentnefs,  Un- 
beautifulnefs. 

Unco'mely,  unfeemly,  unhandfome. 

UncoRi portable  [of  un,  Neg.  comfortare,  L.  to 
flrengthen,  and  able]  without  Comfort,  Eafe,  Pleafure,  or 
Satisfaction  of  Mind. 

Unco'mfortableness  [of  un  confort,  F.  of  confortatio, 

L.  and  nefs]  Uneafinefs,  Unpleafingnefs,  Unfatisfyingnefs. 
Unco'mmon  [of  un  and  communis,  L.]  unufual,  rare. 


UncoMmonnesS,  Extraordinarinefs,  &c. 
UncompoWd  [of  ir.compofitus,  L.]  not  mixed,  fim- 

Uncoijcei'vable  [inane enable,  F.]  not  to  be  conceived 
or  imagined. 

Inconcei'vable ness,  Incomprehenfiblcncfs. 

UnconceRned  [of  un  and  concerns,  F.j  not  concerned, 
or.  7 

[of " tmttrk  F- ind  f 1 

Unconde'mnable  [of  un  and  condamnable,  F.]  not  de- 
lerving  to  be  condemned. 

demised0 ND£,MNED  ^oi  un  and  c wdemnatus ,  L.]  not  con- 

Unconform  able  [of  un  conform  are,  L.  and  able]  that 
does  not  conform. 

UnconfoRm ableness,  the  not  Conforming  to,  Difa- 
greemgnefs.  0 

Unco' nciuer able  [of  un  conquer ir,  F.  able  and  nefs] 
Invinciblenels.  J  J 

Unco  nsci onable,  unreafonable,  unjuft,  &c. 
UNco'NSdONABLENESs  [of  un  confcius,  L.  able  and  nefs] 
Want  of  Confcience,  Unreafonablenefs. 

An  Unconstant  Per  fan  [  Hieroglyphically]  was  reprefent- 
ed  by  a  Sea-Mew,  that  Bird  being  fo  light  that  it  is  carried 
every  Way  by  the  Wind  ;  and  fuch  an  one  was  alfo  fignified 
by  a  Crab- him,  becaufe  it  goes  not  always  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  but  fometiines  forwards,  and  fometimes  backwards. 

Unconstra'inable  [of  un  and  contraignable,  F.]  that 
cannot  be  conftrained,  &V. 

Unconstrained  [of  un  and  confront,  F.]  uncompelled. 
U  nconsu  med  [ mconfumptus ,  L.  or  un  and  confume,  F.j  not 
tvailed,  fpent,  &c.  J 

Unsonte'mned  [non  contemptus, h.]  not  delpifed. 
Unconte'stable  [inconteflable,  F.j  without  Difpute. 
Uncontro'lled  [of  un  and  controle,  F.]  without  Con- 
troul. 

Unco  rded  [of  un  and  corde,  F.]  unbound,  &c. 

Unco  re  PrijH  [in  Laid]  q.  d.  fill  ready,,  a  Plea  for  a 
Unques  Prift  5  Defendant  being  fued  for  a  Debt  due  on 
a  Day  paft  to  fave  the  Forfeiture  of  his  Bond,  fsV.  by  affirm- 
fng  that  he  tendered  the  Debt  at  the  Time  and  Place,  and  that 
there  was  none  to  receive  it,  and  alfo  that  he  is  yet  ready  to 
pay  the  fame,  F. 

Uncorre'cted  [incorredlus,  L.]  unpunished,  unmended. 
Uncorru  ptness.  Incorruption. 

To  Unco'ver  [decouvrir,  F.]  to  take  off  a  Cover,  csV. 

To  Unco'uple  [decoupler,  F.]  to  feparate. 

Uncou'th  [uncu’g,  Sax.  unknown]  ftrange,  hard  to  be 
underftood,  harlh,  barbarous. 

Uncou'thness  [of  uncu’Sneppe,  Sax.]  Hardnefs  to  be 
underftood,  Unufualnefs,  Strangenefs,  Roughnefs,  Harfh- 
nels,  Barbaroufnefs. 

Uncrea  ted  [increatus,  L.  incree,  F.]  not  created. 
Uncro'wned  [of  incoronatus,  L.]  not  crowned ;  alfo  de¬ 
prived  of  the  Crown,  depofed. 

URction  [ondlio,  F.]  an  Anointing. 

U'nctuous  [of  undlus,  I..]  oily,  greafy,  fatty. 

U'nc tuousness  [of  ondluofite,  F,  undiio,  L.  and  nefs] 
Oilinefs,  Greafinefs. 

Uncu  lt iv able  [of  un  and  cultive,  F.  and  able]  that 
cannot  be  cultivated. 

Uncultivated  [incultus,  L.  inculte,  F.]  not  tilled,  &V. 
Uncu  rableness  [of  incurable,  F.  and  nefs]  Uncapabler 
nefs  of  being  cured. 

UncuRed  [of  un  and  curatus,  L.]  unhealed. 

U'ncus,  a  Hook,  L. 

Uncus  [with  Surgeons]  a  Hook  to  draw  a  dead  Child  out 
of  the  Womb. 

Uncu'stomaele  [of  uncoutume,F.  and  able]  not  liable 
to  pay  Cuftom. 

Uncustomed,  that  has  not  paid  Cuftom. 

UndauRted  [indomitus,  L.  indemte,  F.]  not  difhearten- 
ed,  intrepid. 

UndauRtedness,  Intrepidity. 

Unde'caoon  of ,  Gr.]  a  regular  Polygon  of 

eleven  Sides. 

Unde'cent  [indecent,  F.  of  L.]  unbecoming. 
Unde'centnf,ss  [indecentia,  L.]  Unbecomingnefs. 
Undeci'ded  [indecis,  F.  of  un  and  decif/s,  L.]  not  detcr- 
termined. 

UndecliRed  [in  and  declinatus,  L.]  not  declined. 

Undee'  [in  Heraldry]  waved,  refembling  Waves. 
UndefeRded  [indefenfus,  L.]  not  defended. 

Undefi'led  [of  un  neg.  and  paul,  Sax.  foul]  unpolluted. 
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^NDfeFRAYED  fof  u*  and  iefray'e,  F.j  not  pay'd. 

Under  [untoep,  Sax.]  beneath. 

To  Under-bid  [of  untoer  bitotoan,  Sax.]  to  bid  lefs  than 
the  Value.  t 

To  UndEr-bind  [of  untoe  ji  bintoan,  Sax.]  to  bind  under- 

'^Under-chamberlain  [of  the  Exchequer]  an  officer 
who  cleaves  the  Tallies  written  by  the  Clerk,  and  reads  the 
fame,  that  the  Clerks  and  Comptrollers  of  the  Pell  may  fee 
that  their  Entrance  be  true. 

U  n d e r- foot  [of  untoer  Jfoto,  Saif.] 

To  Under-gi'rd  [of  untoeyi  fcyjVoan,  Sax.] 

To  Under  go  [of  untoejl-fcan,  Sax.]  to  bear,  or  fuffer. 
Under-hand  [untoejvhand,  Sax.]  clandeftinely. 

To  Under-lay  [of  untoeyi-leceJan,  Sax.]  to  put  under. 
U'nderling  [of  untoe  ji>  Sax.  and  ling]  a  mean  Perfon, 

an  Inferior.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Undermined  [of  untoe JI,  Sax.  and  mine,  F.j  made  Hol¬ 
low  underneath  ;  alfo  circumvented. 

U'ndermost  [untoe ji  maeyt,  Sax.]  the  loweft. 
Underne'ath  [untoen-beneop,  Sax.]  below. 

To  Under-pi'n  [  untoe  jvpintoan,  Sax.]  to  put  Pins  in  be¬ 
low.  . 

Under-pinning  [in  Architect.]  a  Term  ufed  to  exprels 
the  Bringing  up  a  Building  with  Stone  under  the  Ground- 

fels.  r  .  , 

To  Under-pro'p  tonoer  proppcn,  Du.]  to  fupport  with 

a  Prop.  r .. 

To  Under -sell  [of  un’oeji  and  prob.  yellan,  Sax.]  to  lell 

cheaper  than  the  common  Price  or  Value. 

Under  the  Sea  \Sea-Phrafe]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when 
.(he  lies  dill,  or  waits  for  fome  other  Ship,  with  her  Helm 
lalh’d  or  ty’d  up  alee. 

Under  the  Sun-Beams  [in  AJlrol.]  is  when  a  Planet  is  not 
full  feventeen  Degrees  diilant  from  the  Body  of  the  Sun 
either  before  or  after  it. 

To  Underprop,  to  heave  up,  by  putting  a  Prop  or  Le¬ 
ver  underneath. 

TaUndersta'nd  [of  untoe jt. Ptantran,  Sax.]  to  apprehend, 
to  perceive  in  Mind. 

Understanding,  Apprehenfion,  Knowledge. 
Understanding  [in  Hieroglyphitks]  an  Underftanding 
employed  in  the  Search  of  fublime  Myfteries  was,  by  the 
Antients,  reprefented  by  an  Eagle. 

To  Undertake  [of  untoeji,  Sax.  and  taper,  Dan.]  to 
take  upon  one,  to  take  in  Hand,  to  manage,  to  endeavour  to 
do,  to  enterprize  ;  alfo  to  be  Bail  or  Surety  tor,  to  anfwer 
for. 

Undertaker  [of untoe Ji,  Sax.  and  taget,  Dan.]  a  Mana¬ 
ger  of  a  Bulinefs,  efpecially  fome  great  Work. 

Underta'kers  [ of  the  King]  the  Deputies  of  the  Pur¬ 
veyors.  .  . 

UndertaKers,  Perfons  who  provide  all  Necenaries  for 
the  decent  Interment  of  the  Dead. 

UndertaKen  [of  untoe  Ji,  Sax.  and  tagff,  Dan.  or  tin- 
tJEEfangcn,  Teut.~\  enterprifed  ;  anfwered  for  another,  &c. 

To  Undervalue  [of  un  toe  ji  and  valeur,  F.  ot  valor ,  L.] 
to  efteem  or  account  lefs  than  the  Worth,  fcfr. 
Underva'luement,  a  Difparagement, 

U'nder-wood  [untoeji-putou,  Si?x.]  Coppice,  or  any 
Wood  that  is  not  reckon’d  as  Timber. 

To  Under-work  [of  un^er-peojlcan,  S<jx.]  to  work  for 
an  underPrice. 

Under-wri'tten  [of  untoe jvppitoan,  Sax.]  fubferibed. 
Undese'rved  [ot  un,  neg.  and  de  and fervi,  b  •]  unmerit¬ 
ed. 

Undete'rmined  [ot  indeterminatus,  L.  indetermine,  F.]not 
determined. 

Undevo'ut  \indevot,  F.]  irreverent. 

Undischarged  [of un  and  decharge,  l .]  not  difeharged. 
Undisciplined  [of  un  and  difciplin'e,  F.]  uninftruSted  or 
taught,  isc. 

Undistinguished  [of  un  and  difingue,  F.]  not  dilcemed 
from  others,  &c. 

Undisti'nguishableness  [of  indiftinguibilii,  L.and nefs] 
Uncapablenefs  of  being  didinguilhed. 

To  Undo  [of  untooen,  Sax.]  to  take  to  Pieces  what 
was  put  together  ;  alfo  to  ruin. 

To  Undo  a  Boar  [with  Hunters]  is  to  drefs  it. 

Undo'ne  [of  untooen.  Sax.]  not  wrought,  performed, 
&c.  alfo  ruined. 

Uhdo'ubted  [, indubitatus ,  L.]  certain. 

To  Undre'ss  [prob.  oiun  and  drejfer,  F  ]  to  pull  oft  one’s 
Clothes. 

U'ndress,  a  Difhabille. 
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Undri'ed  [of  un  andatopii^an,  Sax.]  not  dried. 

Undu'e  [ indeu ,  F.]  not  due,  undeierved. 

Undu'eness  [of  un,  neg.  deu,  F.  and  nefs]  Unjuftnefs, 
Unmeetnefs. 

U'ndulated  [ undulatus ,  L.]  made  after  the  Manner  ot 
Waves,  as  watered  Silks  and  Stuff's,  and  the  Grain  of  Wain- 

fcot,  &c.  _  " 

Undula'tion,  a  Motion  like  that  of  Waves,  L. 
Undula'tion  of  the  Air,  the  Waving  of  the  Air  to 

and  fro.  . 

Undula'tion  [in  Phyfcks]  a  Kind  of  tremulous  Motion 
or  Vibration  in  a  Liquid,  or  a  fort  of  wavy  Motion  whereby 
a  Liquid  alternately  rifes  and  falls  like  the  Waves  of  the  Sea. 

Undula'tion  [in  Surgery]  a  Motion  enfuing  in  the  Mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  an  Abfcefs  upon  fqueezing  it. 

U'ndulatory  Motion,  the  fame  as  Undulation. 
Undu'tifulness  [of  un,  neg.  deu  of  devoir,  F.  and  nefs] 
Difobedience  to  Parents,  &c. 

Unea'siness  [of  un,  neg.  aije,  F.  and  nefs]  Unquietnefs 
of  Mind,  a  being  in  Pain,  Ufc. 

Unea'sy  \mal-aife,  F.]  pained,  difturbed  in  Mind. 
Une'loQuentness  [of  un,  eloquent,  L.  and  nef]W ant 
of  Eloquence. 

Unemploy'ed  [of  un  and  employe,  F.]  not  ufed  or  em¬ 
ploy’d. 

Unendow'e d  [of  un,  neg.  and  douaire,  F.]  having  no 
Dowry. 

Une'qualness  [ irnsqualitas ,  L.  inegalite,  F  ]  Inequality. 
Une'rrinc  [of  un,  neg. and  errant,  L.]  infallible. 
Une'venness  [of  un  aey;en  and  neyye,  Sax.]  Unequal- 
nefs,  a  not  having  Plainnels  or  Smoothnefs. 

Unexecuted  [of  un  and  execute,  F.]  not  executed. 
Unexpected  [of  un  and  expeBatus,  L.]  not  looked  for. 
Unexpe'ctedness  [of  un,  expeBatus,  L.  and  wc/r]thcnot 
being  looked  for  ;  Surprizingnefs.  . 

Un expeK ienced  [of  un  and  experientia,  L.]  not  having 
try’d. 

Unexte'rtness  \inexpertus,  L.  and  nefs]  Unskilfumefs. 

U nexti'ngtj is h able  [of  inextinguibilis,  L.  &c.]  Un- 
quenchablenefs. 

Unexpre'ssibleness  [of  un,  expreffus,  able  and  nefs]  Un- 
utterablenefs. 

Unfa'ir  [of  »»  and  JiaeSejl,  Sax.]  unjuft.  _ 
Unfai'rness  [of  un  and  yx'Sepsityye,  Sax.]  Unjuftnels, 
Dilhonefty. 

Unfai'thfulness  \infidelite,  F.  of  L-]  Infidelity. 
Unfa'shioned  [of  unfatjonne,  F.]  unformed,  ise. 
TaUnfas'ten  [of  un  and  anfa&cn,  Tent.]  to  unloofc  or 
undo  what  was  faft. 

Unfea'thered  [of  un  jeae ’Sep,  Sax.]  not  fledged  or  co¬ 
vered  with  Feathers. 

Unfed  [of  un,  and  frhPn,  Dan.  j^Coan,  S<?x.]  not  fed. 
Unfei'gned  [of  un  feint,  F.  of  fngere,  L.]  flneere. 
Unfe'ignedness,  Sincerity. 

Unfe'nced  [prob.  of  indefenfus,  L.]  having  no  Fence, 
Unfe'ttered  [of  un  j^eyetejlian, S<jx.]  without  Fetters, 
&c. 

Unfi'nished  [of  un  and fni,  F.  of  fnitus,  L.]  not  end- 
cd  £5 fc» 

Unfi'tness  [prob.  of  un  fait ,  F.  and  nefs]  Unaptnefs, 
Unmeetnefs. 

Unfi'xedness  [of  un,  neg.  and^/fxr,  F.  os  fxus,  L.  and 
nefs]  an  unfixed  State  or  Temper,  Unfettlednefs. 

To  Unfo'ld  [of  un  and  jcealtoan,Sux.]  to  lay  open,  to  explain. 
Unfo'rced  [of  un,  neg.  and  force,  F.]  unconftrained. 
Unforesee'n  [of  un  and  yojiejeon,  Sax.]  not  feen  be¬ 
forehand. 

Unfo'rmed  \informis,  L.]  not  put  into  Form. 
Unfo'rmed  Stars  [with  Aftron.]  are  thofe  Stars  which  are 
alfo  called  nebulous  or  cloudy,  and  are  fcarce  to  be  feen. 
by  the  bare  Eye,  or  even  by  a  Telefcope. 

Unfo'rtified  [of  un  zndfortife,  F.]  not  fortified. 
Unfo'rtunate  [of  infortune,  F.  of  infortunatus,L. ]  un¬ 
lucky,  unhappy.  _  .  .  ^  , 

Unfor'tunateness  \infortunitas,  L.  infortune,  r.  ana 

nefs]  Unhappinefs,  Unluckinefs. 

Unfo'und  [of  un  and  ^intoan,  Sax.]  not  found.  ^ 
Unfrequk'nted  [of  unfrequentatus,  h.frequente,  F.]no£ 

often  gone  to.  _  , 

Unfrie'ndliness  [of  un  yjieontolice  and  neyye,  oax. j 

an  unfriendly  Difpofition  or  Treatment. 

Unfrui'tfulness  [of  un  fruit,  F.  of  fruBus,  L.  and 
Kullnejye,  Sax.]  Sterility,  Barrennefs.  . 

Unfu'rnished  [of  un  znifourni,  F.]  without  Furniture. 
Uncai'n,  awkward,  unhandy. 
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ITNr:  a  i'nwess,  Awkwardnefs.  j  •  „ 

UH°Xo..  [of  «»  «p»,  F.  »"d  >"1  ”«  f'oduc'ns 

GU»OA'K»isHEr>  [of  «»,  ncg.  and  guni.  F.J  not  fa  off 

(of  un  and  sa’fcjtian.to.]  not  gathered 
TT  I  r,  W  1  i  e.  notto  be  redeemed  by  a 

pecuniary*Compenfation  ;  as  if  a  Man  were  tilled  in  com- 

Sg  of  a  Mony,  he  was  to  lie  in  the  Fteld  onborted,  and 
,10  pecuniary  Compenfation  Ihould  be  made  for  his  De. 

U»“"»T^r.E».ss  [of«r,ge«.»M<,  L.  gentikjfe,  F.]On- 

gentility.  aentilis,  L.]  Untamenefs, 

Ungentleness  [of  un,  neg.  gentms,  ^.j 

Rudenefs  the  Qppolite  to  Mildnels. 
tunoAo  [of  un  andSiJtban,  S«.]  to  loofen  or  un- 

^ife^^-jr^nen  wha, 

“  Sou  "s,C[oft 

toiw/,  L.] an  ungovernable  Temper.  L  ^.j  ,jf 

Ungra'cious  [ ungraaeux ,  F.  ot  grattoju  , 

Glu“o,a'c, outness  [of  ung, mmfui.  F.  gratiejitas]  Void- 

“otfottwo  {ingruw.  L-  P"'j  Fnl”em"kS“'l  In- 
UrroRATEi  unu.ss  [<»g~.'«.,  L.  and  yullneyK,  S«-J  » 

At.’  of*  confounding  and  mating 
°  u“vruM,  a  fweet  Ointment,  a  Perfume,  a  Salve,  I. 
^rXiKi^F^Ti'  a  Vrmilar  white 

anFhrrd  Part  which  fecures  the  Ends  of  them  from  enter. 

the  great 

Come,  Of  the  Orbit  of  .hi  Eye,  in  whtch  ,s  a  Hole,  rn 
which  the  Lacrymal  Gland  lies. 

«•  Seftionof  a  Cylinder 
eu,  off  by  a  Plane,  palling  obliquely  thro’  the  Plane  of  the 

Inflrument  for 

"SStf*1  uS°»°»  1U.10  Speck  of  a  dff- 

S“c„:“colos  [  terent  Colour  from  the  red  of  the 

•%  :*  -s-  “d  “'*■ F- of  i]  not 

Unha'llowed  [of  un  and  halfcian,  o«.j 
^^Witemd  [of«»  and  falter,  Du.  h»U*J*,  Say.] 

WiStl'“m?s’sTof«»  Ijanbig,  Du.  and  ,,fi\  Awk- 

wardnefs.  v*Kirn  unlefs  prob.  of*  u?ii 

Unha'ndsomeness  [Inter*  Ety*.  P  „tful 

neg.  hantyom  and  nerre.  ***■  ?•  “•  "  ,  f 

Hand]  Indecency,  Hjb-nungnefs  **. 

Unha'ppiness  Lot  u”’  „nreS  LiJh  He 

and  »/>]  Onfortunatcnefs  Wretchednefe,  d 

**  tW»  [of  -  in-bfa  ^ 

Unhea  laele  [of  and  haeia  ,  ,J  llneyre>  Sax.] 

Uhhea'lthfulness  J  [0  «*  J  an  unheal tWul  Quality 
Unhea'lthiness  i  oicuinen, 

or  Condition.  o.x  to  hear]  not  heard. 

TTnhea'rd  Tof  un  and  hypn»  p.  J 

8“'«»  V  »  rndTulWr.  *»] 

Unhee  DFULNESS  [of  tftf-he'oan,  JJ 

^  °ff  ,he 
"EKfaSly  -  halls  and  neyye,  Soar.]  Unfandi- 
fiednefs,  Profanenels.  difhoneft 

s“-]  “ 

Hook. 


To  Unho'rse  [of  un  and  hojiye,  Snx.]  to  pull  oft  a 
Horfe. 


Unhu'rt  [of  un  and  h/jitr.  Sax.}  having  receiv’d  no  In- 
^’umhu'sbanded  [of  Hit  hujr  an  Houfe,  and  bonba.  So*. 

a  Husband]  not  managed  with  good  Husbandry. 

U'nicorn  [of  unus  one,  and  cornu,  L.  a  Horn]  is  by 

fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  rare  and  ^c*^1Iu^B,caft’  llk,*  * A 
Horfe,  having  one  long  Horn  in  the  Middle  ot  the  Forche.  i 

^-Unicorn,  a  Fifh  about  eighteen  or  twenty  Foot  in 
Length,  having  a  Head  like  an  Horfe,  and  a  white  Horn  m 
the  Middle  of  the  Forehead  about  five  Handfuls  long.  Its 
Scales  are  as  big  as  a  Crown-Piece,  and  it  hath  fix  large  Fins 
like  the  End  of  a  Galley- Oar. 

Unico'rnous  [unicornis,  L.]  having  but  one  Horn. 

U'niform  [, uniformis ,  L.]  ot  one  Form  or  Falhion,  re¬ 
gular,  having  all  Parts  alike  even.  _ 

8  Uniform Flowers  ?  are  fuch  as  are  all  around  of  the  fame 
Uniform  Plants  5  Figure,  having  the  tore  and  back 
Parts  as  alfo  the  right  and  left  Parts  exaftly  alike. 

Uniform  Motions  [of  Bodies']  are  the  fame  with  equable 

°r  [uniformitas,  L  ]  Regularity,  a  Similitude 

or  Refemblance,  as  in  Figures  of  many  Sides  and  Angles 
fpeftively  equal  and  anfwerable  one  to  the  other. 

8  Uniformly  [uniformiter,  L.  unformement,  F.]  after  an 

uniform  Manner.  ., 

To  U'nify  [unificare,  L.]  to  make  one,  toreconci  . 

Uninflammable, that  cannot  be  made  to  flame  or  be  fc 

^Unimaginable  [of  un  and  imaginable,  F.]  not  to  be 

imSUMMMo'RTAL  [of  un  and  immortalis,  L.]  not  immortal, 

m°U  n  i m^lo V d  [of  un  and  employe,  F.]  not  made  ufe  ot, 

^UnindEa'red,  not  having  gained  AfFeftion. 

Uninha'bited  [of  un  and  inhabitaW ,  L-]  not ■  dwelt w. 
Unintelligibleness  [of  un  intelligible,  F  o 
Kefs]  Uncapablenefs  of  being  underftood.  .  , 

■Uninterrupted  [of  un  and  interrupts,  .] 

Uninvi'ted  [of  un  and  invite,  F.  of  L.]  not  invit  . 

To  Unjoint  [dejoindre,  F.]  to  put  out  of  J011]!, 

U'hion,  the  Combining  or  Joining  fevera  Things  into 
one  Society,  Concord,  or  Agreement,  efpeaafly  that  whmh 
arifes  from7  folemn  Leagues,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  made 

n  *  Combining  or  Con- 

f0lUNioSN  °lfAcceJm,  is  when  the  united  Benefice  becomes 

a  Titks  fup- 
prefled  and  a  new  one  created  including  both. 

F  Union  philofopbical  [according  to  Dr.  Grew]  is  u1^ 
nne  of  the  three  Ways  of  Mixture,  being  the  Joining  toge- 

^UKioti  [in  AIM]  it  'I"  K"™"?  betw“"  *'  C0‘ 

of  rn,ny 

in  wZ  u»e.  ^  zzirz 

Sw  ?,*“£; arc 

Ptrfiu.1  Un.on  [m  ^  ™°f  ^  divine 

tnry  Cmta 

oonfifc  “  th'  b“= 

diftin Sl  Beings,  in  ord  Symmetry  or  Agreement  be- 

tr.'SKr^fV5!eo|o^rn,i„£,8fo  .but  they 
aP?'“o  J-P~^'iofe  Pe»S  wbicbSgtow  in  Couplet,  the 

tC£Tra?"nd  '“.S  trionnd. 

%’JbSK  i-Js  Voice,  found, ng  in  ^ 


U  N' 


U  N 


1  one,  er  the  Agreement  of'  two  Notes  or  Strings  of  an  In¬ 
urnment  in  one  and  the  fame  Tone. 

U'nit  [unitas,  L.  unite,  F.J  the  firfl  fignificant  Figure  of 
a  Number,  or  the  Figure  i,  as  in  322,  the  la  ft  two  Figures 
on  the  Right-Hand  is  the  Unit  or  Place  of  Units. 

un£dI,TAELK  ^°f  and  habilu>  L']  capable  of  being 

mSrApR'nr’  "  ^ame  f  'Umed  by  the  Trinitarians,  as 
making  a  Profeffion  of  prefer ving  the  Glory  and  Attribute  of 
Divinity  to  One  only. 

T’  Uni  te  [mire,  L.J  to  join  two  or  more  together,  to 
make  or  become  one. 

UnFtion  [in  Surgery]  the  Uniting  of  disjointed  Parts. 
Unity  [unitas,  L.  unite,  F.J  Union,  Agreement, 

unity  [in  Gad]  is  an  incommunicable  Attribute  bv 
which  he  is  one  and  no  more.  7 

UN‘TY  [in  Metaphffieks]  is  the  Indivifion  of  any  Being, 
ue.  the  Divifion  of  its  Eflence  implying  fuch  a  Contra- 

f’aeKaept  a  ThinS  can  be  divided  itfelf,  it  is 
impollible  to  divide  it. 

O ” 1  f  ^  \i^Metaphyfuks]  is  that  which,  without  any 
Operation  of  the  Mind,  is  really  in  every  particular  Being. 

thatiSiSf  •TYn[ln  is  that  ““"'on  Nature 

that  is  diffus  d  in  all  the  Particulars  of  any  Kind,  yet  by  the 

Operation  of  the  Underltanding  is  made  one. 

Onity  [in  Arith.]  the  firll  Principle  of  Number 

RhluHlf  [in  Lnw]  a  j0int  Pofleffion  of  two 

ghcs  by  fever  a  1  Titles;  as  when  a  Man,  holding  Land  by 

hist;  f  bU7S  tf?e  Fee  SimP,e’  which  extinguifhes 

h.s  Leafe,  and  he  is  now  become  Lord  of  the  fame. 

Atr^.  [in  DrfTk  Performances]  is  three-fold,  of 

Hid  f  IacC‘  Thefe  Unities  have  been  efta- 

poE b?  Crlucks  to  brms  the  Drama  as  near  Nature  as  » 

tn  S"  n  Y  he  firll  of  the  three  Unities  appropriated 

J°Jbc  A6Uon?  that  are  differe^  and  indepen- 

ditors'^nd  the,AttentI0n  and  Concernment  of  the  Au¬ 
ditors,  and  fo  of  confequence  frullrate  the  Defign  of  the  Poet 
which  is  to  move  Terror  and  Pity.  *  7 

anf-  W‘J'dom  [  Hieroglyph:  rally]  were  reprefen  ted 

by  the  Sun  and  its  beautiful  Beams.  . 

Un!v1^GED  ^  un.mA  judicatus,  L.]  not  judged  or  tried. 
Universalness  [umverfalite,  F.  of  L.]  Univeriality 
Universal  [umverfalis,  L.]  general,  belonging  or} ex¬ 
tending  to  all,  common.  .  &  S  ex 

S  r.ERrAL  Etfno(*ial  a  mathematical  Indrument 

*•  DV.  .noil  p£ 

“  »■— > 

Universal  incomplex  [in  Logick]  is  fuch  as  produces  one 

rernet°ncept!0n  T  the  Mlnd’  and  13  a'fimple  Thing  which 
relpeds  many,  as  human  Nature. 

Do£ionVEtAL  C°uPrLX,^  L°glck^  is  eidler  an  nnivcrfal  Pro- 

ever  raife!  ^  itS  Partsi  or  elfe  what- 

■  railes  a  manifold  Conception  in  the  Mind,  as  the  Defi- 

nition  of  a  rational  Creature. 

Unive'rsalists  Arminians,  Remonfirants,  thofe  Perfons 
who  hold  univerfal  Redemption 

nerYlky!ERSA'XITY  C~>^,L.]  a  being  univerfal,  Ge- 

Metaphyfica1  Universality  [with  Schoolmen]  is  that 
which  excepts  nothing,  as  every  Man  is  mortal. 

[with  Schoolmen]  is  that  which 
admits  of  fome  Exception,  as  all  Men  are  ambitious. 

_  U n  1  v £ rs al s  inreprefenting  [in  Logick]  are  Images  or 
Ideas  ot  univerfal  I  hings,  as  a  Man,,  a  Hrnfe,  &c  § 

that  fmnifvm1'5  [in  Logick]  common  Words 

that ;  fignify  many  I  lungs,  as  a  Stone}  an-  Animal.  ' 

Universals  in  being  or  exifing  [in  Logick]  are  Natures 
which  exift  In  feveral,  as  Humanity^  John,  Thomas  £ 
Universals  in  predicating  [in  Logick]  are  fuch  as  do  ex 

tZZls  hingS’  and  are  leparf 17  P-dicated  of  them  all,* 

thc  Wl,0k  F™=  - 
tTrfTrs>  ^  the  Whole  ®  §^1. 

poration  ^  Civil  Law]  a  Body  Politick  or  Cor- 


Youtil  are 

ar  s  1  tfift  i  s&tffizL - r: 

by  Equivocal  Generation  without  any  ^7^°^ 

the  Corruption  of  the  Earth  exalted^nd  >  d  re  7  by 
nated  by  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  d  d’  WCre'  lmPreg- 
Unji/st  [injufus,  L.  iujufti,  F.J 
Unjustly  [mjufte,  L.  injujiement,  F.] 

Unju  stness  [injufitia,L.  i>ljuJiice,  F.]  Iniuftice 

U^EA'Mn FNnESrS’ fS°litarr ^  froa4fomenJefs  J  ft,C£- 
combed.  [  m  3nd  Ca;mban>  Sax-  incomptus,  L.]  not 

IfdntnJnL"'  “d  F°b'  '>"■  S"X-  0r  w 

F  h'he  Br0,her  °f  »  Father  or  Mother 

Dmowffe  “IT  S"S  not  knitted. 

unknowing  [of  un  and  cnamn,  Sax.]  ignorant 

not  SZml™  [°f  **  “d  lmmt’ F  of  tmmim  L.J 
W“"m  [°f  »»■*  to-]  contoy  to 

«  Pe rfo»7 logfit [p  iS0 'j'  1 f  of  three  or 

22*.“  “  ^  S?  ^1“! 

IllegWmaSr'”  "  ‘J&’  Law>  an<l  Wlncrre,  Sea-.] 

VoVd"„e“of  SdTtionouknt?^”  “d  to] 

,he  ^ 

i””"  [>'  ^  f.]  „„;h^d  with 

toSZ&Zmg""*  *"**•  "ot  IoftfuJ, 

LJ N L  I  cens’d  fof  U?l  and  lirpvrp  P*  1  i 
or  Permiffion,  Milton .  ^  ^  0  n°t  having  Allowance* 

Unli^ghtsome,  obfcure,  Milton 
Unli  ke  [of  un  and  fcelic,  Sax.]  not  like 
Unlikeliness,  Improbability. 

Unlike-ness  [of  un  ^eliV  /nr)  „  , 

tude.  L  bUlc  and  neyye.  Sax.]  Diffimili- 


f  ■  °fr  D  hounded: 

pable  of  infinite  Solutions  ■  as  divide  /fb  “  “  ca‘ 

two  equal  Parts,  to  make  a  Circle  n  r  ^nangk  given  into 
affigned,  C  Pafs  thr°tigb  two  Points 

io^W'.-a'iSfSsre, . 

UnloVe lioness  [ofTluye  oHa  SaX’]  7amiabIe; 
Undefervingnefs  of  Love,  ufhandfoi^enefs  ^ 

^Unlucki  ness  [of  «  iuc*,  D,.  and  Unfortunate- 

Unlu'cky,  unfortunate. 

To  UnLu'te  [of  un  and  n u  r  •, 

Lute,  Loam,  or  Clay  from  fn  ’  <  ■  u  7’  f0  tabc  °fi"  the 
been  luted.  7’  f°m  lome  Chymical  VefTel  that  has 

Unma'de  [of  un  and  maran  c^v.  i 

h a vhd u r  u rfb e com i n a  VlTm  ^  Sdicne)Te>  Sax.]  Be- 

undecent  BchavUm  ^  ^  ^  mankres>  F •  a"d  fc/t] 


Un 


ma'- 


'U  N 


U  N 

l-'NMA'NURfeD  [of  un  and  manouvHer,  F.]  uncultivated*  un¬ 
dunged. 

Unma'rked,  not  taken  Notice  of  or  obferv’d,  Milton. 

Unma'rried,  [demarie,  F.]  not  married,  &c. 

To  Unma'r ry  [demarier,  F.J  to  diflolvc  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  Contrail. 

To  Unmask  [ demafquer ,  F.]  to  take  off  a  Mask*  to  expofe 

openly. 

Unma'stered  [of  un  and  rnaitre,  F.]  not  overcome. 

Unma'sted  [demote,  F.  or  un  and  Sax. ]  with¬ 

out  Mails. 

Unmatched  [of  un  and  matt,  Du.  0!>aca,  Sax.  a  Com¬ 
panion]  not  coupled,  not  paired,  not  equalled. 

Unma'tted  [of  un  and  fljaea’ctre,  Sax.]  not  matted. 

Unme'aning  [of  un  and  mtenan,  Sax.]  without  Meaning. 

Unmea'suraele,  that  cannot  be  meafured. 

Unmea'surableness  [of  un  mefiurable,  F.  and  nefs]  Im- 
jnenfenefs,  Uncapablenefs  of  being  meafured. 

Unme'ditated  [ immeditatus ,  L.]  not  meditated. 

Unmee't  [of  un  and  osae’Se*  Sax.]  unfit,  unbecoming. 

Unme'etness  [of  un  rtJae’ge  and  neJTe,  &?.*•.]  Unfitnefs, 
£sV. 

Unme'lted  [of  un  and  myl^an,  &?.*.]  not  made  fluid. 

Unme'rciful  [of  un  merci  and  fuf]  cruel,  &c. 

Unme  rci  fulness  [of  un  mcrci,  F.  and  fulnejs]  Cruelty. 

Unmi'ndfulness  [of  un  ^■emyn'oian,  Sax.  and  neJTe] 
Heedlefnefs,  Regardlefnefs. 

Unmi'ncled  [of  un  Jj-eman^an,  Sax.]  unmixed. 

Unmolested  [of  un  molelie,  F.  of  molcftatus,  L.1  not 
difturbed. 

To  Unmo'or  [ demurer ,  F.]  to  weigh  Anchor. 

Unmo'veable  [of  un  or  immobilis,  or  mouvoir, F.  and  able] 
not  to  be  moved. 

Unmo'veableness  [of  immobilitas]  Fixednefs,  Stedfaft- 
nefs. 

Unmoved  [ immotus ,  L.]  not  moved. 

To  Unmuffle  [of  un  mu’s,  a  Mouth,  and  vealfeian.  Sax. 
to  hide]  to  take  off  a  Muffler. 

Unna'tural  [non  naturalis,  L.]  contrary  to  Nature,  in¬ 
human. 

Unnaturally  [of  un  and  naturaliter,  L.  naturalement , 
F.]  after  an  unnatural  Manner. 

Unna'tu  r alness  [of  un  and  naturalis,  L.  and  nefs]  Re¬ 
pugnancy  to  Nature;  alfo  an  unnatural  or  inhuman  Behaviour 
or  Difpofition. 

Unne'cessariness  [of  un  neg.  and  neceffttas,  L.]  the  not 
being  neceflary. 

Unnecessary  [of  and  necejfaire,  F.  of  L.]  not  need¬ 
ful. 

Unneedful  [of  un  neab  and  pull.  Sax.]  unneceflary. 

Unnu’mbered  [of  un  and  nombre,  F.  of  mmcratus,  L.] 
not  number’d. 

Unobnox'ious  [of  un  and  obnoxius ,  L.]  not  liable  or  ex¬ 
pos’d  to. 

Uno'ccupied  [of  un  and  occupatus,  L.  occupe,  F.]  un¬ 
employed,  &c. 

Unoppo's’d  [of  un  and  oppose,  F.]  without  Oppolition, 
Milton. 

Unoriginal,  not  original,  Milton. 

Unfa  i  d  [of  un  and  pay e,  F.J  not  paid. 

Unpai'nted  [of  un  andpra/,  F.]  not  painted. 

Unpaired  [deparic,  F.J  uncoupled. 

To  Unparrel  a  Yard  [ Sea-Phrafe ]  is  to  take  away  the 
Frames,  called  Parrels,  which  go  round  about  the  Mails. 

Unparallel’d  [of  un  and  parallelus,  L.]  unequalled, 
unmatched. 

Unpa'rdonable  [ impardonnable ,  F.]  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Unpa'rdonableness,  Uncapablenefs  to  be  forgiven. 

Unpea'ceable  [of  un  and paifablet  F.J  unquiet,  trouble- 
fome. 

Unpeace'ableness,  Unquietnefs. 

Unpreve'nted,  not  prevented,  Milton. 

Unpu'rc’d,  not  cleans’d,  Milton. 

Unpeo  pled  [depeuple,  F.  depopulatus,  L]  difpeopled. 

U  npercei'vable  [ imperceptible ,  F.  of  L.]  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

Unpe'rfect  [ imperfeSlus ,  L.]  uncompleat,  unfinilhed. 

UnpleaSant  [deplaifante,  F.J  not  pleafing. 

Unpleasantness  [ qualite  deplaifante,  F.]  Unpleafing- 
nefs. 

UntleaSinc  [ deplaifant ,  F.J  difpleafing. 

Unplo'wed  [ol  un  and  JBlog,  Dan.]  not  ploughed. 

Unpo'lishednsss  [ impolitiffe ,  F.  impolitia,  L.]  Rough- 
nefs. 

Unpo'lled  [of  un  and  IPol,  Du.  a  Head]  the  Hair  be¬ 
ing  uncut. 


Unpo llu’t e d  [ impoUutus ,  L.]  undefiled. 

Unprejudiced  [non  preejudieatus,  L.]  free  from  Preju¬ 
dice.  J 

Unprecedented,  having  no  Precedent  or  Example 

Unpreme'ditated  [of  un  prxmeditatus,  L.]  not  de- 
lign  a. 

Unpripa'red  [ imparatus ,  L.]  unready. 
^^Unprepa'redness  [of  un  prepare,  and  nefs]  Unreadi- 

Unpre'si  dented,  Without  Example. 
prUN profitable  [of  un  and  profitable,  F.]  yielding  no 

UfdeNfnefs,FITABLENESS  [°f  Vn^°fitabIe  and  «>]  Vainnefs, 

Unpropor'tionate,  not  proportional. 

UnproSperous  [of improfperus,  L.]  ur.fuccefsful. 

Unproved  [of  un  and  prouve,  F.]  not  proved. 

Unprovi'ded  [depour veu,  F.]  not  (urn i (lied  with,  unready. 

Unpro  vi  dent  [improvidus,  L.]  not  thrifty. 

Unpu'nished  [impunis,  L.  impuni,  F.]  not  punilhed. 

Unque  nchable  [of  un  cuencan,  Sax.  and  babilis,  L.l 
that  cannot  be  quenched. 

Unquestionable  [of  un  quefiio  and  babilis,  L.]  un¬ 
doubted.  J 

UNQcTEs-Pn}?  [in  Lmv]  i.  e.  ever  ready,  a  Plea,  where¬ 
by  a  Man  profeffes  himfelf  always  ready  to  perform  or  do 
what  the  Demandant  requires  :  as  if  a  Woman  fue  the  Te¬ 
nant  for  her  Dower,  and  he  coming  in  at  a  Day  offers  to  prove, 
that  he  was  always  ready,  and  Hill  is  to  perform  it ;  in  which 
Caie  the  Demandant  lhall  recover  no  Damage. 

Unqui'Et  [unquiet,  F.  of  L.]  troublefome,  difquiet. 

C  nqu  i'etness  [of  inquiete,  F.  of  inquietude,  L.]  Difturb- 
ance,  c5V. 


Unra'velled  [of  un  and  rabrlrn,  Du.]  to  enfnare,  or 
dilentangle  a  Thing  that  is  entangled ;  alfo  to  undo  what  has 
been  done. 

Unrea'diness  [of  un  and  rijtopaC3Fr;V.  or  £enet>a,  Sax. 
and  nejrye]  Unpreparednefs. 

.  Unrea'sonaeleness  [of  deraifonable,  F.  and  nefs]  the  be- 
ing  out  of  or  contrary  to  Reafon,  Injuftice,  &c. 

UnrebuFable  [prob.  of  reboueber,  F.J  not  capable  of  or 
not  deferving  Reprehenfion. 

Unre'claimed  [of  un  and  reclamatus,  L.  or  reclame,  F.] 
not  called  off  from  or  reformed  from  ill  Habits,  Vices,  {3V. 

.  Unreclai'med  [in  Falconry]  wild,  as  an  unreclaimed  Hawk. 

T°  Unree've  a  Rope  [Sea-Pbrafe]  to  pull  a  Rope  out  of  a 
Block  or  Pulley. 

Unrecompensed  [of  un  and  recompenfe,  F.J  unreward¬ 
ed,  not  made  amends  for. 


Unrefo'rmable  [of  un  reformatus,  &c.i  nqt  to  be  re¬ 
formed.  J 

Unrega'rded  [of  /wand  regarde,  F.]  not  heeded. 

Unreca'rdful,  heedlefs. 

Unrele'nting  [of  un  and  ralerttant,  F.]  impenitent. 

Unreme'diable  [irremediable,  F.]  not  to  be  remedied. 1 

Unremi'tted  [of  un  neg.  and  remitto,  L.]  not  remitted 
or  forgiven. 

Unremo'ved  [of  un  and  remue,  F.  immotus,  L.]  not  taken 
out  of  its  Place. 

Unrepaired  [of  un  and  reparatus,  L.]  not  put  into  good 
Repair.  ° 

Unrepro'veable  [of  un  reprouver,  F.  and  able]  un- 
blameable. 

Unreso  lved  [of  irrefolu,  F.J  not  determined  or  an- 
fwered. 


UnresiSted  [of  un  and  refifle,  F.  of  L.]  not  oppofed. 

Unrespe'ctful  [of  un  refpeft,  F.  of  L.  and  fulH  difre- 

fpeaful.  J  J 

Unrestra'ined  [of  un  and  rejiraint,  F.  of  L.]  not  li¬ 
mited. 

Unreve  nced  [of  un  re  and  vange,  F.]  not  avenged. 

UnrEwa'rded  [of  un  and  re  neaji’o,  Sax.]  not  re- 
compenfed.  y 

Unri'gged  [of  un  and  jiih^an,  Sax. ]  not  having  Rig¬ 
ging,  undrefs’d. 

Unri'chteou;  [of  un  and  jyh’cplye,  Sax.]  unjuft,  wicked. 

Unrighteousness  [of  un  nihtpiye  and  ne’yye,  Sax  l 
Injuftice,  Iniquity.  J  J  '  J 

Unri'peness  [of  un  jiipe  and  neyye,  Sax.]  Immaturity. 

Unri'val’d  [of  un  and  rivalis,  L  ]  not  outdone,  &e. 

Unro'lled  [derole,  F.]  opened  from  a  Roll. 

Unru’liness  [irregulari tr,  F.  of  L.]  Ungovemablenefii, 

Unru'ly  [deregie,  F.  irregularis,  L  ]  not  to  be  ruled,  &c. 

To  Unsa'ddlk  [un  and  face!,  Brit,  patol,  Sax.]  to  take  off 
a  Saddle, 
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Unsafe  [of  un  and fauf,  F.  of  fakius,  L.]  liable  to  Dan¬ 
ger. 

Unsa'fely,  dangeroufly. 

Unsaid  [of  un  and  JCeSan,  &*x]  not  fpoken. 
Unsaleable  [incerta  deriv.)  not  fit  for  Sale. 

Unsa'lted  [of  un  and  fait  of  falitus,  L.]  not  falted. 
Unsalu'ted  \jnfalutatus,  L.]  not  faluted. 

Unsa'ntified  [of  un  and  Janftife,  F.  of  L-]  unholy, 
not  confecrated. 

Unsatisfa'ctoriness  [of  un  fatisfafloire,  F.  of  L.  and 
nefs]  an  unfatisfying  Quality. 

Unsa'voriness  [of  un  favoureux  and  nefs]  Inlipidnefs. 

To  Unsa'y  [of  un  and  yae^an,  S<jx]  to  fay  to  the  contra¬ 
ry  of  what  one  has  faid. 

Unsca'led  [ecaille,  F.  or  un  and  yceale,  S<jx]  having  the 
Scales  not  feraped  off. 

To  Unscre'w  [of  un  and  ecrou,  F.  or  ftljroebp,  Du.] 
having  the  Skrew  loofened. 

Unscri'ptural  [of  un  and  fcripturalis,  L.]  not  founded 
on  the  Scripture. 

Unsea'led  [of  un  feelle,  F.  figillatus,  L.]  having  no 
Seal,  isc. 

Unsea'rchableness  [of  un  recbercher t  F.  able  and 
nefs]  Infcrutablenefs. 

Unsea'sonableness  [of  unfaifon,  F .  able  and  nefs]  the 
not  being  in  proper  Time. 

Unseasoned  [of  un  and  affaifonne,  F.]  not  feafoned. 
Unsee'ling  [with  Falconers ]  a  Taking  away  the  Thread 
which  runs  through  the  Eye-lids  of  a  Hawk  and  hinders 
her  Sight. 

Unsee'mliness  [of  un  jicttiUrf),  Teut.  and  nefs]  Unbe- 
comingnefs,  Indecency. 

Unsee'n  [of  un  and  yeon,  Sax]  not  vifible. 
Unse'parableness  [of  infeparabilis,  L.  and  nejs~\  an  infe- 
parable  Quality. 

Unse'rviceableness  [o {  un  ferviable,  F.  and  nefs]  Un- 
profitablenefs. 

Unset  [of  un  and  ycefcan,  &»x]  not  planted. 
Unse'ttledness  [prob.  of  un  ye’e'ean  or  yetd,  Sax.  a 
Bench,  Isfc.  and  nefs ]  an  unfettled  State,  £sV. 

To  Unse'w  [of  un  and  yiepan,  Srfx]  to  undo  what  was 
fewn. 

To  Unsha’ckle  [of  un  and  ycacul,  Sax."]  to  take  off 
Shackles, 

Unsha'ded  [of  un  and  ycabe,  Sax.]  not  lhaded. 
U'nshady  [of  un  and  yceatopi^,  Sax.]  having  no  Shade, 
open. 

Unsha'ken  [of  un  and  yceacan,  $<*x]  not  fhaken. 
Unshamefa'ced  [of  un  ycamyje)fe,  Sax.]  impudent. 
XInsha’pen  [of  un  and  ycapen,  S<*x]  unformed. 
Unsha'ven  [of  un  and  ycayan,  $/».*.]  not  lhaved. 
Unshea'thed  [of  un  and  ycea’g,  Saar.]  drawn  out  of  the 
Sheath. 

Unsho'd  [of  un  and  yceo'o,  &»x]  not  having  the  Shoes 
on. 

Unsho'rn  [of  un  and  yceajjan,  Sax.]  not  having  the 
Wooll  clipp'd  off. 

Unshu't  [of  un  and  ycittan,  Sax]  not  clofed  up,  £3V. 
Unski'lful?  [of  un  Bkd,  Dan.  prob.  or  as  Minfbew, 
UnskiLled^  of  fciola  or  fcio,  L.]  without  Knowledge 
or  Experience. 

Unski'lfulness,  Ignorance,  Unexperiencednefs. 
Unsna'red  [of  un  and  befcljnaem,  Dan.]  not  entangled 
in  a  Snare. 

Unsociable  \Jnfociabilis,  L.]  not  a  good  Companion, 
&c.  F. 

Unso'ciableness,  an  infociable  Humour. 

Unso'dden  [of  a;;  and  yeo’Ban,  Sax.]  not  boiled. 

To  Unso'lder  [ deffoudrc ,  £.]  to  take  ofF  Solder. 
Unso'led  \deffole ,  F.]  having  the  Soles  taken  ofF. 
Unso'lid  [of  un  neg.  ini  folidus,  L.]  hollow. 

Unsou'ed  [of  un  and  yunto,  Sax.]  not  folid,  unhealth¬ 
ful,  &c. 

Unso'undness  [of  «7?  yunte  and  neFFe.  Sax.]  Unhealthi- 
nefs ;  alfo  the  not  being  folid,  right,  or  true. 

Unspea'kable  [of  un  ypaecan,  Sax.  and  able]  unutterable. 
Unspe'nt  [of  un  and  ypenioan,  Sax.  of  difpendere ,  L.]  not 
fpent  or  expended. 

Unspo'tted  [prob.  of  un  and  fpotf,  Teut.  Ignominy]  hav¬ 
ing  no  Spots,  £ffr. 

Unsta'ble  [ injlabilis ,  L.]  unfirm,  unfixed,  £3 ’c. 
Unstai'edness  [of  un  and  etaye,  F.  and  nefs]  Want  of 
Sedatenefs,  Gravity,  £ffr.  Levity. 

Unstained  [of  un  and  difleint,  F.]  having  no  Stain, 
immaculate. 

Unsta'nched  [of  un  and  etanebe,  F.]  (of  Blood)  not  ftop- 


Unste'adiness  7  [of  and  yfcae'Sineyye,  Sax  ]  Ln- 

Unste'dfastness 5  conftancy.  Want  of  rixedneis  and 
Refoludon. 

Unstea'dy  ?  [of  un  and  ycse’gig,  &*x]  unfixed,  ir- 
Unste'dfast5  refolute,  £ifr. 

Unsti'rred  [of  un  and  yTyjian,  Sax  ]  unmoved. 

To  Unstitch  [of  un  and  y^ice,  Sax.]  to  pick  out 
Stitches. 

To  Unsto'ck  a  Gun,  is  to  take  off  the  Stock  from  the  Bar¬ 
rel. 

To  Unstop  [of  un  and  ffopprr,  Dan.  or  etouper,  F]  to 
open  a  Stoppage. 

To  Unstri'ke  the  Hood  [with  Falconers]  is  to  draw  the 
Strings  of  a  Hawk’s  Hood,  that  it  may  be  in  Readinefs  to 
be  pulled  off. 

Unstru'ng  [of  un  and  ycjienjjj»  Sax.]  not  furnilhed 
with  Strings. 

Unsubdu'ed  [of  un  and  fubditus,  L]  not  brought  under. 

Unsuccessful  [of  un  fuccez,  F.  of  un  fucceffus,  L,  and 
full]  not  fucceeding  well. 

Unsu'ffer able  [of  un  fouffrir,  F.  and  able]  unbearable. 

Unsu'fferably,  intolerably,  &c. 

Unsuitable  [of  un  ftite,  F.  and  able]  difagreeable. 

To  Unta'ch  a  Curlew  [with  Carvers]  is  to  cut  it  up. 

Unsui'tableness  [of  un  fuite,  of  fuivre,  F.  able  and 
nefs]  a  difagreeable  Quality,  £sV. 

Unsu'lli ed  [of  un  and  fali,F.]  not  oiled,  the  Luftre 
not  impaired. 

Unsu'mmed  [in  Falconry ]  a  Hawk  is  faid  to  be  unfummed, 
when  her  Feathers  are  not  at  their  full  Length. 

Unsu're  [of  un  and  feur,  F.]  uncertain. 

To  Unswa'the  [of  un  and  ype’gan,  Sax.]  to  undo 
Swathes  of  Childrens  Rollers. 

Unswo'rn  [of  un  and  ypsjaian,  Sax.]  not  depofed  upon 
Oath. 

Untai'nted  [of  un  and  teint,  F.  or  q.  attinElus  putre- 
dine,  L.]  not  corrupted. 

Unta'ken  [of  un  and  fagpr,  Dan.]  not  apprehended,  &c. 

Unta'med  [of  un  neg.  and  •paman,  S<ax]  not  made 
gentle,  £sV. 

Unta'nned  [of  un  and  5e<Cannan>  not  tanned. 

Unta'sted  [of  un  and  faff fit,  Teut.  or  tafle,  F.] 

Unta'ught  [of  un  and  fcaecan,  Sax  ] 

Untea'chableness  [of  un  *caecan.  Sax.  able  of  babilts, 
L.  and  neyye,  Sax.]  Uncapablenefs  of  being  taught. 

Untenable  [of  un  and  tenable ,  F.  ot  tenere,  L.j  that 
cannot  be  held  or  kept. 

Untha'nkfully  [un'Sank yullic,  S^x]  after  an  unthank¬ 
ful  Manner. 

Unthi'nking,  without  Thought,  tsfe. 

Unthi'nki ncness  [of  un  ’gincan,  Sax.  and  neyye| 
Thoughtlefnefs. 

Unthr i'fti ness,  Waftefulnefs,  Prodigality. 

To  Unti  'e  [of  un  and  tian,  Sax.]  to  loofen  what  was 
tied. 

Unti'lled  [of  un  and  fcilian,  Sax.]  uncultivated. 

Unti'meli  ness  l of  un  trinielic  and  neyye,  &?x]  the 
being  out  of  proper  Time. 

Unti'red  [of  un  and  tijiian.  Sax.]  unwearied. 

Unto  [untro,  Sax.] 

Unto'ld  [of  un  and  ‘Cellan,  Sax.]  not  faid  or  numbered. 

Untou'ched  [of  un  and  toueb'e, F.]  not  touched  or  med¬ 
dled  with. 

Unto'ward  [of  un  and  "cojjeajyo,  5^at.]  naught,  oblti- 
nate,  tffc. 

Untowa'rdLi ness  [of  un  teoJuJVolic  and  neyye,  S^x] 
Difobedience,  Stubbornnefs,  Naughtinefs. 

Untra'c tableness  [of  intraftabilis  and  nefs]  Want  of 
Capacity  or  Inclination  to  be  managed,  &c. 

Untri'ed  [prob.  of  un  and  tentatus,  L  ]  not  allayed. 

Untri'mmed  [of  un  and  ^erjiymmeb, Sax.]  not  adorned, 
unihaven. 

Untru’e  [of  un  and  fcjiipe,  5/»x]  falfe. 

To  Untru'ss  a  Point,  is  to  untie  or  unbutton  the  Breeches 
in  order  to  eafe  the  Body. 

To  Untru'ss  [of  un  and  trouffer,  F.]  to  untie  a  Trufs  or 
Bundle,  to  ungird. 

Untru'stiness  [of  un  trjicope  and  neyye,  Sax.]  Un- 
faithfulnefs. 

U'n truth  [of  un  and  trjieop’Se,  Sjx]  Falfity. 

Untue'able  [of  un  tonus,  L.  of  Gr.  and  able]  not  me¬ 
lodious. 

To  Untwi'st  [of  un  and  Jjefcjfiyan,  &;x]  to  undo  what 
is  twilled. 

To  Unvai'l  [devoiler,  F.  develare,  Z,.]  to  upcover,  l$c. 

Unva'- 
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Unva'lu  able  [of  un  valuer,  F.  valor,  L.  and  able']  in- 
ellimable. 

Unva'nquished  [invaincu,  F.]  unconquered. 

Unu'niform  [of  un  neg.  and  uniformis,  L.]  not  uni¬ 
form. 

Unu'sualness  [of  un  ufualis,  L.  and  ne/s]  Rarenefs, 
Uncommonnefs. 

Unu'tterable  [of  un  M'z'czyi,  Sax.  and  able j  unfpeak- 
able. 

Unwa'lled  [of  un  and  pall,  Sax.]  without  Walls. 
Unwa'rlike  [of  un  and  psejilic,  Srtx]  not  like  a  Warrior. 
Unwa'riness  [of  un  paejii^  and  neyye,  Sax.]  Uncau- 
tioufnefs. 

Unwa'rmed  [of  un  and  ^ep;  ]am,et>,  S<7#.]  not  made 
warm. 

Unwa'rned  [of  un  and  paejrnian,  Sax.]  not  having  had 
Warning. 

Unwarranted  [of  un  and  paejlian,  not  fecured 

by  Authority,  (Ac. 

Unwa'shen  [of  un  and  parcpan,  Sax.]  not  wafhed. 
Unwa'tched  [of  un  and  pseccian,  not  guarded  by 

a  Watch,  (Ac. 

Unwa'tered  [of  un  and  paefceji,  or  paetjaan.  Sax.]  not 
moiftened,  (Ac.  with  Water. 

Unwe'aned  [of  un  and  apeneto.  Sax.]  not  taken  from 
the  Breaft. 

Unwea'ried  [of  un  and  pejti^an,  untired. 

Unwe  a'r  i  edness  [of  un  and  pe  Jitney  ye,  the  not 

being  tired. 

Unweather  [unpcoeji,  &*■*■•]  a  Tempefl  or  Storm. 

7i  UnweaVe  [ot  un  and  peajcan,  Srf#.]  to  undo  what 
was  woven. 

Unwe'dded  [of  un  and  pebbian,  Sax.]  unmarried. 
Unwe'lcomeness  [of  un  pilcumian  and  neppe,  5^-] 
Dilagreeablcnefs  to. 

Unwho'lesomeness  [of  un  haelo  pom  and  neppe, 
Sax.]  Unhealthinefs,  (Ac. 

Unwieldiness  [of  un  pealban  and  neppe,  5^.]  Unma- 
nageablenefs,  or  Unhandinefs  by  reafon  of  great  Bulk. 

Unwillingness  [of  un  pillun£,  of  pillan  and  nej'ye, 
Sax.]  an  unwilling  Temper. 

To  Unwi'nd  [of  un  and  pinban,  Sax.]  to  undo  what  was 
wound. 

Unwi'se  [of  un  and  p  pe,  Sax.]  void  of  Wifdom, 
foolifh. 

Unwitty  [of  un  and  pitte'S’  Sax.]  filly,  foolifh. 
Unwitting  [of  un  and  pitman,  S<«f.J  not  knowing. 
Unwo'nted  [of  un  and  punian,  Sax.]  unaccuftomed. 
Unwo'rn  [of  un  and  pejian,  &?*.]  not  worn. 
Unwo'rthiness  [of  un  P/ji’Sic  and  neppe,  Sax.]  Un- 
defervingnefs. 

Unwo'und  [of  un  and  apinban.  Sax.]  not  wound  up. 
Unwo'unded  [of  un  and  punbian,  Sax.]  having  receiv¬ 
ed  no  Wound. 

TsUnwri'nkle  [of  un  and  pjiinclian,  &?.*•.]  to  fmooth 
out  Wrinkles. 

Unwri'tten  [of  un  and  pjiitan,  SRv.]  not  written. 
Unwrou'ght  [of  un  and  peojacian,  &?.*■.]  unworked. 

To  Unyo'ke  [of  un  and  £eoc,  Sax.]  to  fet  free  from  the 
Yoke. 

Voca'bulary  [ vocabulaire ,  F.  of  L  ]  a  Word-Book,  a 
little  Dictionary  containing  a  Collection  of  Words. 

Vo'cal  [vocalis,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Voice. 

Vocal  Mu/ici,  that  Mufick  which  is  performed  by 
the  Voice  only.  Singing. 

Vocal  Nerves  [in  Anal.]  the  recurrent  Nerves,  thole 
which  fupple  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx. 

Voca'le,  Vocal  Mufick,  Ital. 

I  Voca'lity  [vocalilas,  L.]  a  vocal  Quality. 

Vo'cally  [of  vocaliter ,  L.]  with  the  Voice. 

Vo'calnbss  [vocal it  as,  L.]  a  vocal  Quality. 

Voca'tio  in  jus  [in  the  Civil  Law]  is  the  fame  as  a  Sum¬ 
mons  in  the  Common  Law. 

Voca'tion,  a  Calling,  an  Employ,  a  Courfe  of  Life  to 
which  one  is  appointed,  F.  of  L. 

Vocation  [in  Theology]  the  Grace  or  Favour  which  God 
does  any  one'n  calling  him  out  of  the  Way  of  Death,  and 
putting  him  into  the  Way  of  Salvation. 

Vc/cative  Cafe  [in  Cra7n7nar\  the  fifth  Cafe  or  State  of 
Nouns,  ufed  in  calling  or  fpeaking  to.  _ 

Voce  in  general,  fignifies  a  Sound  or  Noife,  but  in  Mufick 
more  particularly  a  human  Voice,  Ital. 

Vocifera'tio  [ old  Law]  a  Hue  and  Cry,  an  Outcry 
raifed  againft  a  Malefactor,  L. 

Vocife'rat ion,  a  Bawling  or  Crying  out  aloud,  L. 
Vo'cce,  F.ftcem,  Credit,  popular  Applaufc  ;  alfo  Repu¬ 
tation,  Sway. 


Voice  [vox,  L.  voix,  F.]  3  Sound  proceeding  out  of  the 
Mouth,  a  Cry  j  alfo  a  Vote  ;  alfo  the  Right  of  Voting  upon 
any  Occafion. 

Voice  of  God  [in  a  Scriptural  Senfe]  the  divine  Command. 

Articulate  Voices,  are  fucli  fevcial  of  which  confpire 
together  to  form  fome  Aflemblage  or  little  Syllem  of  Sounds, 
as  in  exprefling  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  feveral  of  which 
\joined  together  form  Words. 

Inarticulate  Voices,  are  fuch  as  are  not  organized  or 
aflembled  into  Words,  as  the  Barking  of  Dogs,  the  Braying 
of  Afles,  the  Lowing  of  Oxen,  the  Singing  of  Birds,  the 
Hiding  of  Serpents,  {Ac. 

Void  [vuide,  F]  empty;  alfo  deprived  of;  alfo  of  no 
Force  or  Effedt. 

A  Voi  d  [une  vuide,  F.  vacuum,  L]  an  empty  Space. 

To  Void  [ vuider ,  F.]  to  go  out,  to  depart  from  ;  alfo  to 
evacuate  by  Stool,  Vomit,  (Ac. 

Void  of  Courfe  [in  Aflrol. ]  a  Planet  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when  it 
is  feparated  from  one  Planet,  and  during  its  Stay  in  that  Sign 
does  not  apply  to  any  other,  either  by  Body  or  Afpedl. 

Voidable,  that  may  be  voided. 

Voidance  [in  the  Canon-Law]  the  Want  of  an  Incum¬ 
bent  upon  a  Benefice ;  and  it  is  two-fold,  either  dejure,  ds 
when  one  holds  feveral  Benefices,  which  are  incompatible,  Or 
de  faRo,  when  the  Incumbent  is  dead  or  actually  deprived. 

Voi'dableness  [of  vuide,  F.]  Capablenefs  of  being 
voided  or  emptied. 

Voi'ded  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  an  Ordinary 
has  nothing  to  fhew  its  Form,  but  an  Edge,  all 
the  inward  Part  being  fuppofed  to  be  evacuated 
or  cut  out,  fo  that  the  Field  appears  through  it, 
as  a  Crofs  voided;  fee  the  Efcutcheon. 

Voi'der  [in  Heraldry]  one  of  the  Ordinaries 
whofe  Figure  is  much  like  that  of  the  Flask  or 
Flanch,  only  that  it  doth  not  bend  fo  much. 
^Voider,  a  Table-Basket  for  Plates,  Knives, 


(Ac.  alfo  a  painted  or  japanned  Veflel  to  hold  Services  of 
Sweet-meats. 

Voi'dinc  [■ vuidant ,  F.]  difehargmg  or  throwing  out  by 
Stool,  Urine,  or  Vomit. 

Voi'dness  [of  vuide  F.  and  nefs]  Emptinefs. 

Voi're  dire  [ Law-Phrafe ]  is  when,  upon  a  Trial  at  Law, 
it  is  pray’d  that  a  Witnefs  may  be  fworn  upon  a  Voire  dire-, 
the  Meaning  is  that  he  (hall  upon  his  Oath  fpeak  or  declare 
the  Truth,  whether  he  fhall  get  or  lofe  by  the  Matter  in 
Controverfy. 

Voi'sinace,  Neighbourhood,  Nearnefs. 

-  Vol  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  both  the  Wings  of 

a  Fowl. 

Un  demi  vol  [in  Heraldry]  fignifies  one  Wing 
See  Wing- 

Vo'la,  the  Palm  or  Hollow  of  the  Hand,  L- 
Vola'cious  [of  volare,  L.]  apt  or  fit  to  fly. 

Vo'lant  [volans,  L.]  flying. 

Camp  Vo'lant,  a  Flying-Camp,  F.  . 

Volant  [in  Heraldry]  is  when  a  Bird  is  drawn  in  a  Coat 
of  Arms,  flying  or  having  its  Wings  fpread  out 

Vo'la RY,  a  large  Bird-Cage,  fo  capacious  that  the  Birds 
have  Room  to  fly  about  in  it. 

Vola'tica,  a  Witch  or  Hag  that  is  faid  to  fly  m  the 

Volatica  [in  Surgery]  a  Tetter  or  Ring-Worm,  a  Sort 
of  Swelling  attended  with  a  Roughnefs  of  the  Skin  and 

much  Itching.  „  .  „  .  . 

Vola'tick  [volaticus,  L.]  flying,  fleeting,  unconltant.. 
Vo'latile  [volatilis,  L.]  that  flies  or  can  fly,  airy* 

11SVo'latile  [with  Chymijls]  apt  to  fly  or  fleam  out  in 

^Volatile  Spirit,  a  Salt  diflolved  in  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Phlegm  or  Water. 

Volatile  Spirit  [of  Sal  Armomack]  is  a  Compoiition  ot 
Quick-lime  or  Salt  of  Tartar  with  Sal  Armoniack. 

Volatile  Salt  [of  Animals ]  a  Salt  drawn  from  fome  Parts 
of  living  Creatures,  drawn  much  after  the  fame  Manner  as 

the  following.  „ 

Volatile  Salt  [of  Vegetables]  a  Salt  ufually  drawn  in  a 
Retort  from  the  Fruits  and  Seeds  fermented  and  putnfied, 
which  leems  to  be  only  the  eflential  Salt  driven  up  higher 
and  volatilized  by  the  Spirits,  during  the  Fermentation  and 

Diflillation.  ,  a 

Volatiles  [volatilia,  L]  living  Creatures  that  fly  in 

the  Air  as  Birds  do. 

Vo^l atil e n ess *7  [volatilite,  F.^a  volatile  Nature,  Flv.wt- 
Volatility  \  ingnefs  ;  alfo  a  Property  of  Bodies 

whefe  Particles  are  apt  to  evaporate  with  Heat. 
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Vo;latiliznig  [ volatilizant ,  F.  of  L .]  making  volatile. 
Volatiliza'tion  [in  Cbymiflry ]  the  Aft  of  rendering 
fixed  Bodies  volatile ,  or  of  refolving  them  by  Fire  into  a 
a  fine,  fubtile  Vapour  or  Spirit,  which  eafily  difiipates  and 
flies  away. 

No'lens  Vo'lens,  whether  one  will,  or  no,  L. 

Vo'lery.  See  Volar y. 

Vo'lgivagant  [ volgivagus ,  L.]  pafling  among  the  com¬ 
mon  People*. 

Vol i taction,  a  Flying  or  Fluttering  about,  L. 
Volition  [in  Pbilofophy]  the  Aft  of  willing,  an  Aft 
of  the  Mind,  when  it  knowingly  exercifes  that  Dominion  it 
takes  to  itfelf  over  any  Part  of  the  Man,  by  employing  fuch 
a  Faculty  in  or  with-holding  it  from  any  particular  Aftion. 
Vo'lley,  a  great  Shout. 

Vo'lley  [prob.  of  voluntarius,  L.  willing,  free]  a  Dif- 
charge  of  Mufquets  by  a  whole  Company,  {Ac.  or  a  Party  at 
once. 

Volse'l  la  7  a  Pair  of  Nippers  or  Tweezers,  to  pluck 
Vulse'lla^  up  Hair  by  the  Roots,  L. 

Volte  [inHorfemanfbip ]  fignifies  a  round  or  circular  Tread. 
Reavers' d  Volt  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  Traft  of  two  Treads, 
which  a  Horfe  makes  with  his  Head  to  the  Centre,  and  his 
Croup  out;  fo  that  he  goes  fide-ways  upon  a  Walk,  Trot, 
or  Gallop,  and  traces  out  a  fmall  Circumference  with  his 
Shoulders,  and  a  larger  one  with  his  Croup. 

Demi  Volt,  is  a  Demi-Round  of  one  Tread  or  two, 
made  by  a  Horfe  at  one  of  the  Angles  of  the  Volt ,  or  elfe  at 
the  End  of  the  Line  of  the  Paflade  ;  fo  that  being  near  the 
End  of  this  Line,  or  elfe  one  of  the  Corners  of  the  Volt, 
he  changes  Hands  to  return  by  a  Semi-circle,  to  regain  the 
fame  Line. 

Vo'lta  [in  the  Manage ]  a  Volt,  a  bounding  Turn. 
Volta 

Volta're  >f’n  Mu.  Books ]  i.  e.  turn,  or  turn  over  a 
Volt i  5  LaL 

Vo'lti  fubito  [in  Mu.  Books ]  turn  over  quick,  Ital. 

Volt i  prejlo,  the  fame  as  the  laft,  Ital. 

Volti  fi  place,  i.  e.  turn  over  if  you  pleafe,  Ital. 

'To  make  Vo  lts  J  [in  the  Academies ]  fignifies  to 
To  manage  upon  Volts  3  make  a  Gate  of  two  Treads,  by 
the  Horfe  going  fide-ways  round  the  Centre,  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  thefe  two  Treads  make  parallel  Trafts,  the 
larger  by  the  Fore-Feet,  and  the  fmaller  by  the  Hinder-Feet, 
the  Croup  approaching  towards  the  Centre,  and  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  bearing  outwards. 

Demi  Volts,  of  the  Length  of  a  Horfe,  are  Semi-circles 
of  two  Treads,  which  a  Horfe  traces  in  working  fide-ways, 
the  Haunches  low,  and  the  Head  high,  turning  very  narrow; 
fo  that  having  formed  a  Demi-Round,  he  changes  the  Hand 
to  make  another,  whichjs  again  followed  by  another  Change 
of  Hand,  and  another  Demi-Round  that  erodes  the  firft,  and 
may  be  compared  to  a  Figure  of  8. 

Volu'bilis  [in  Botany ]  the  Herb  With-Wind,  Bind- 
Weed,  or  Rope- Weed,  L . 

VoLUBl'LITY  7  r  ,  t  i  „  , 

Vo'lubleness  3  I  volubihtas,  L.]  an  Aptnefs  to  roll. 

Vo'luble  [ volubility  L.Jthat  fpeaks  with  great  Fluentnefs, 
nimble  in  Speech,  having  a  rolling  or  round  Pronunciation. 
Vo'lubly  [volubiliter,  L.]  after  a  rolling  eafy  Manner. 
Volubi'lity  [ volubilitasyL .]  a  quick  and  eafy  Utterance 


Volunteers,  Gentlemen  who,  without  having  any  cer¬ 
tain  Poll  or  Employ  in  the  Army,  go  upon  warlike  Expedi¬ 
tions  and  run  into  Dangers  only  to  gain  Honour  and  Pre¬ 
ferment. 

Volu'ptable  [ voluptabilis,  L.]  delightful,  pleafurable. 
Volu'ptaeleness  [of  voluptabilis  and  nefs]  Delightful- 
nefs. 

Voluptuary  [voluptuarius,  L.]  a  voluptuous  Perfon,  or 
one  given  to  fenfual  Pleafures. 

Volupti'fick  [voluptificus,  L.]  making  or  caufing  Plea- 
fure  or  Delight. 

Volu'ptuous  [ voluptuofus ,  L.]  fenfual,  given  to  carnal 
Pleafures  or  Delights. 

Voluptuousness  [of  voluptuofus  and  tsefs'\  Senfuality;  a 
Giving  one’s  felf  up  to  carnal  Pleafures. 

Volu'ta  [ volute ,  F.  of  volvendo ,  L.  rolling]  an  Orna¬ 
ment  of  a  Pillar. 

Volu'ta  [in  ArcbiteBure]  is  one  of  the  principal  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Ionic k  and  Compofite  Capitals,  reprelenting  a  Kind 
of  Bark,  wreathed  or  twilled  into  a  fpiral  Scroll,  or  (as  lome 
will  have  it)  the  Head-Drefles  of  Virgins  in  their  long  Hair. 
There  are  in  the  Corinthian  Capital  eight  Angular  Voluta's, 
and  thefe  are  accompanied  with  eight  other  little  Ones,  call’d 
Helices. 

Volu’ta  [in  the  Compofite  Order ]  are  four  in  Number. 
Voluta'tion,  a  Rolling,  Tumbling,  or  Wallowing,  L. 
Vo'lvus  [with  Phyficians ]  a  Difeafe  called  the  Twilling 
of  the  Guts,  called  alfo  the  Iliac  Pafjion  and  Miferere  met,  L. 
Vo'mer,  a  Plough- lhare  or  Coulter,  L. 

Vo'mer  [in  Anatomy]  a  Bone  feated  in  the  Middle  of  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Nofe,  and  having  Flefh  in  the  upper  Side, 
in  which  it  receives  the  lower  Edge  of  the  Septum  narium. 
Vo'mica  [in  Surgery ]  an  Impoflhume  or  Boil,  L. 

Vo'mica  [in  Medicine]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Lungs,  which 
caufes  a  fmall  Fever,  attended  with  Refllefnels  and  Lean- 
nefs,  {Ac. 

Vo'mica,  the  Vomhing  Nux-Nut,  a  Poifon  for  Dogs  and 
feveral  other  four-footed  Animals  whom  it  kills  by  exceffive 
Vomiting,  L. 

A  Vo'mit  1  [ vomitus ,  and  vomitivum ,  L.]  a  Potion 
A  Vo'mitive  3  t0  caufe  a  Perfon  to  vomit  ;  alfo  a  Vo¬ 
miting  or  Calling  up. 

Vo'mitive  ness  [of  vomit  if, ¥ .  and  nefs]  a  Quality  caufing 
Vomiting. 

To  Vo'mit  [vomitare,  L.]  to  fpue,  to  call  or  bring  up. 
Vo'm  1  tory  [ votnitorius ,  L.]  caufing  or  provoking  Vo¬ 
miting. 

A  Vo'mitory,  a  Medicine  taken  inwardly  to  provoke 
Vomiting. 

Vofi'scus,  of  Twins  in  the  Womb,  that  which  comes  to 
perfeft  Birth,  L. 

Vora'cious  [ vorax ,  L.]  ravenous,  feeding  greedily,  im¬ 
moderate  eating,  gluttonous. 

Vora'city  7  [voracitas,  L.  voracite,  F.]  a  greedy  or 
Vora'ciousness  3  devouring  Nature. 

Vora'ginous  [ voraginofus ,  L.]  full  of  Gulphs  and  fwal- 
lowing  Pits. 

Vo'rtex  [according  to  the  Cartefian  Philofophy]  is  a  Syllem 
of  Particles  of  Air  or  Celeliial  Matter,  moving  round  like 
a  Whirl-pool,  and  having  no  void  Interllices  or  Vacuities  be¬ 
tween  the  Particles,  and  which  carries  the  Planets  about  the 


or  Delivery  in  Speech  or  Pronunciation,  Glibnefs,  Fluentnefs,  Sun,  either  fwifter  or  flower,  according  as  they  are  farther  off", 
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or  Nimblenefs  of  Tongue. 

Vo'lume  [ volumen ,  of  volvere ,  L.  to  roll ;  becaufe  the 
Antients  ufed  to  write  on  Rolls]  a  Book  of  a  reafonable  Size 
fit  to  be  bound  up  by  itfelf ;  alfo  a  Part  of  a  large  Book,  F 

Vo'lume  of  a  Body  [with  Philofopbers ]  is  that  Space  which 
is  inclofed  within  its  Superficies. 

Volu'mi  nous,  of  a  large  Volume,  bulky;  alfo  confilling 
of  feveral  Volumes. 

Volu'mi nousness  [of  volumen  and  nefs]  Bulkinefs,  Large- 
nefs. 

Volu'mus  [i.  e.  we  will]  the  firll  Word  of  a  Claufe  in 
the  King’s  Letters'  Patent  and  Writs  of  Proteftion,  L. 

Volunt  [for  voluntas,  L.]  in  Law,  is  when  the  Tenant 
holds  Lands  or  Tenements  at  the  Will  of  the  Leflor  or  Lord 
of  the  Manour. 

Voluntary  [ voluntarius ,  L.]  free,  that  is  done  or  fuf- 
fered  without  Compulfion  or  Force. 

A  Voluntary  [in  Mufick]  that  which  a  Mufician  plays 
Extempore,  according  to  his  Fancy,  at  his  beginning  to  play. 

Vo'luntariness  [of  voluntaire,  F.  and  nef]  the  Doing 
a  Thing  voluntarily,  or  without  Conllraint. 

Volunti'er.  [miles  voluntarius,  L.]  one  that  lifts  himfelf 
for  a  Soldier. 


or  nearer  to  its 


Centre,  L. 


Vo'rtex  [in  Meteorology]  a  fudden,  rapid,  violent 


Mo¬ 


tion  of  the  Air  in  Gyres  or  Circles,  L. 

Vo'taress  [uno  devote,  F.]  one  who  has  bound  herfelf 
to  the  Performance  of  fome  religious  Vow. 

A  Vo't  ary  [votarius  of  votum,  L.]  one  who  has  bound 
himfelf  to  the  Performance  of  a  religious  Vow  ;  alfo  one  de¬ 
voted  or  wholly  given  up  to  Love,  Learning,  {Ac. 

To  Vote  [voter,  F.]  to  give  one’s  Voice  ;  alfo  to  rcfolve 
by  the  greater  Number  of  Votes. 

A  Vote  [votum  or  vox,  L.]  a  Voice,  Advice  or  Opinion 
in  Matters  of  Debate. 

Votes  [vota,  L.]  the  Suffrages  of  an  Aflembly  or  Par¬ 
liament. 

Vo'tinc  [volant,  F.]  giving  his  Vote  or  Suffrage  at  the 
Eleftion  of  a  Magiftrate,  or  Making  a  Law,  {Ac. 

Vo't  ive  [votivus,  L.]  of,  or  belonging  to  a  Vow. 

Vo't  ive  Medals  [with  Antiquaircs]  thofe  whereon  the  Vows 
of  the  People  for  the  Emperors  or  Emprefles  are  exprefled. 

To  Vouch  [voucher,  F.]  to  avouch  or  maintain,  to  affirm, 
to  warrant ;  alfo  to  challenge  a  Thing. 

To  Vouch  [in  Law]  is  to  call  one  into  Court  to  make 
good  his  Warranty. 
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To  Vouch  for  one,  is  to  pafs  his  Word  for  him. 

Vouche'r,  a  Perfon  vouched  at  Law,  or  a  Perfon  who  is 
to  warrant  or  vouch  for  another,  who  in  refpeCl  hereof  is 
called  a  Voucher. 

Vouche'r.  [in  Law ]  the  Tenant  who  calls  another  Perfon 
into  Court,  bound  to  warranty  him,  and  either  to  defend 
the  Right  againfl  the  Demandant,  or  to  .yield  him  other  Lands, 
Ufe.  to  the  Value. 

Foreign  Voucher,  [in  Law ]  is  when  the  Tenant  being  im¬ 
pleaded  in  a  particular  Jurifdiftion,  as  at  London  or  elfewhere, 
vouches  one  to  Warranty,  and  prays  he  maybe  fummoned 
in  fome  other  County  out  of  the  JurifdiCtion  of  that  Court. 

Voucher,  a  I.edger-Book,  or  Book  of  Accompts,  where¬ 
in  are  entered  the  Warrants  for  the  Accomptant’s  Difcharge. 

Vouching  [vouchant ,  F.]  affirming,  warranting. 

To  VoucHSAFf,to  condefcend,  tobepleafed  todo  a  Thing. 

To  Vouchsafe  [with  Divines ]  to  grant gracioufly. 

Vouchsafing  [of  vouchant,  of  voucher,  and  fauf,  F.]  con- 
defeending,  gracioufly  granting. 

Vous$oiR.s[in  Architect]  the  Stones  that  form  the  Arch,  F. 

To  Vow  [vovere,  L.]  to  make  a  Vow,  to  proteit  or  fwear 
folemnly. 

A  Vow  [ votum ,  L.]  a  religious  Promifc,a  folemn  Protcfta- 
tion. 

Vo'wel  [ voyelle ,  F.  vocalis ,  L.]  Letters  that  have  a  Sound 
of  themfelves  without  a  Confonant. 

Voya'cing  [voyageant,  F.]  traveling  or  going  by  Sea. 

Voyage,  aPaffingbySeafrom  one  Country  or  Place  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  alfo  the  Profit  gained  by  going  to  Sea  ;  as  we  fay  fuch 
an  one  made  a  good  Voyage,  F. 

To  Voy'age  [voyager, F.]  to  travel  but  efpecially  by  Sea. 

A  Voy'ager  [voyageur,  F.]  a  Traveller,  but  efpecially 
one  who  goes  by  Sea. 

Up  [up,  Sax.]  aloft,  high,  above. 

TaUperai'd  [up  ^ebjrasban,  Sax.]  to  twit  or  hit  in  the 
Teeth,  to  reproach,  to  revile. 

Upb  r a  i’d  i nc  [of up  £eb jiaePan.&w.] twitting.reproaching. 

To  Upho'ld  [oplyoiZscr,  Dan.]  to  fupport  or  maintain,  to 
favour. 

Upho'lding  [of  opholher,  Dan.]  fupporting,  maintain¬ 
ing;  alfo  favouring. 

Upho'lsterer  [prob.  of  bo!ffer?r,  q.  d.  a  Maker  of 
Bolfters]  one  who  makes  Beds  and  Chamber-Furniture. 

U'pl  and, high  Ground,  in  oppofitionto  fuch  as  is  moorifn, 
marfhy  or  low. 

Upla'nder,  a  Highlander,  one  who  dwells  in  the  higher 
Parts  of  a  Country,  a  Mountaineer. 

Upla'ndish  of  [up  and  lanb,  Sax]  belonging  to  the  Up- 
Lands  or  High- Grounds. 

Upo'n  [uppan,  Sa*.]  over,  Ufe. 

U'pper  [ujeep,  Sax.]  fuperior,  or  higher  in  Place. 

Uppermost  [u.yejamoyt,  Saw.]  the  highefl  in  Place. 

U'ppish  [of  uppan,  elevated. 

U'ppishness,  Elevatednefs. 

U'pright  [with  Architects]  a  Reprefentation  or  Draught 
of  the  Front  of  a  Building. 

Upri'ght  [aprictig,  Dan.]  fet  or  (landing  up  flrait, con¬ 
trary  to  lying  along  or  fitting  ;  alfo  fincere,  honefl,  juft. 

U'pright  [with  Heralds]  is  a  Term  uled  of 
Shell-Fifhes,  when  they  ftand  fo  in  a  Coat  of 
Arms;  for,  becaufe  they  want  Fins,  they  cannot 
properly  be  faid  to  be  Hauriant,  becaufe  that 
Term  properly  belongs  to  fcaly  Fifties.  Sec  the 
Efcutcheon. 

U'prightly,  after  an  honeft,  fincere  Manner;  alfo  ftrait- 
ly  ereCled. 

Uprightness  [of  opjfpti'g,  Dan.  and  nefs]  Sincerity, 
Honeft  heartednefs ;  alfo  ftrait  Standing. 

Up-ri'sing  [of  up  and  ajii/an,  Sax.]  a  Getting  up. 

U'proar  [prob.  of  oprocr,  Du.]  a  great  Noife,  Tumult, 
Riot,  Hurly-burly,  Ufe. 

U'pshot  [q.  d.  the  Shot  is  up,  i.  e.  all  is  in,  and  all  is  paid, 
as  the  Reckoning  at  an  Ale-houfe  or  Tavern]  the  End  or  Iffuc 
of  an  Affair. 

Up-side  [of  up  and  yibe,  the  higher  Side. 

Upsi'tting  [of  up  and  yittan,  &7*.]  a  Sitting-up,  the 
Time  of  a  Lying-in  Woman’s  Sitting  up. 

U'pst  art  [prop,  of  up  and  ffatrpn,  Teut.  or  up  and  ytji- 
jym,  Sax.]  one  of  mean  Birth  or  little  Fortune,  grown 
wealthy  on  a  fudden,  and  who  behaves  himfelf  infolently. 

U'pward  [up-peajyo,  &r.v.]  towards  the  upper  Parts;  al¬ 
fo  more  fpoken  of  Time,  Quantity,  Ufe. 

Ura'nia  [of  beyzvuf,  Gr.  Heaven]  the  Daughter  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Mncmojyne  (according  to  the  Poets)  to  whom  is  at¬ 
tributed  the  Invention  of  Aftronomy. 

Ura'nia  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful 


Lady  in  an  azure  Robe,  having  her  Head  adorned  with  a 
Coronet  of  bright  Stars,  and  holding- in  her  Right-Hand  the 
Celeftial  Globe,  and  the  Terreitrial  in  her  Left. 

Urachus  [in  Anat.]  a  membranous  Canal  in  a  Fcrtus,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Bottom  of  the  urinary  Bladder,  thro’  the 
Navel  to  the  Placenta,  along  with  the  Umbilical  Veffels,  of 
which  it  is  accounted  one. 

Urano'scopist,  one  who  obferves  the  Courfe  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies,  an  Aftronomer. 

Uranoscopy  [  Ov  gg  vo  attorn  at,,  of  ’CJgyyof,  the  Heavens, 
and  ffJCOTico,  Gr.  to  view]  Altronomy,  a  contemplating  the 
heavenly  Bodies. 

Urbane  [urbanus,  L.]  courteous,  civil. 

Urbanity  ?  [urbanitas,  L.]  Courtefy,  Civility,  civil 
Urba'neness5  Behaviour,  good  Manners  or  Breeding. 

U'rbanists,  a  fort  of  Nuns. 

Urceola'ris  Herba  [with  Botan.]  the  Herb  Feverfew  or 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall. 

U'rchin  [Ijicinfc,  $**.]  a  little  fhort  Boy  or  Girl ;  alfo  a 
Hedge-Hog. 

Sm-U'rchin,  a  Fifh  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  round  and  full 
of  Prickles  like  a  Land-Hedge- Hog  rolled  up. 

Urchin-like  Rind  [in  Botan.]  the  outward  Husk  of  the 
Chefnut,  fo  called  becaufe  all  fet  with  Prickles. 

Urdae  [in  Heraldry]  as  a  Crofs  Ur  da,  is  a 
Crofs  that  terminates  in  the  Manner  of  a  Lozenge, 
as  in  the  Efcutcheon. 

Ure  [of  ufura,  L.  Ufe]  Ufe,  Cuftom. 

Ure  Ox,  a  wild  Ox  or  BufHe. 

Ure'do,  the  Biafting  of  Trees,  Ufe.  L. 

Ure'do  [in  Medicine]  the  Itch  orBurning  in  the  Skin,  L, 

Ure'ntia  [with  Phyfciar.s]  Medicines  of  a  burning  Qua¬ 
lity,  L. 

U'reters  [of  eufijTjfSf,  Gr.]  Veffels,  being  two  Con¬ 
duits  or  Pipes,  that  convey  the  Urine  from  the  Reins  to  thrf 
Bladder. 

Ure'thra  [ouf^g $c,  Gr.]  the  urinary  Paffage  or  Pipe 
through  which  the  Urine  paffes  from  the  Bladder  to  the  End 
of  the  Penis. 

Ure'ticks,  the  fame  as  Diureticks. 

To  Urge  [urgere,  L.]  to  move  or  prefs  eameftly  ;  to  pro¬ 
voke,  anger,  or  vex;  to  infill  upon  in  Difcourfe,  to  follow  a 
Perfon  clofe  in  Difpute. 

U'rgently,  with  Urgency. 

U'rgentness  [of  urgens,  L.  and  nefs]  prelfing  Importu¬ 
nity,  Earneftnefs. 

U'r  i  m  and  Thummim  [CTOm  E3HW,  i.e.  Lights  and 
Perfections]  the  Name  of  an  Ornament  belonging  to  the 
Habit  of  Aaron,  and  the  High-Prieft  of  the  Jezos,  by  Vertue 
whereof  he  gave  Oracular  Anfwers  to  the  People.  For  their 
High-Priefts  confulted  God  in  the  moll  important  Affairs  of 
the  Common-Wealth,  and  received  Anfwers  by  Urim. 
□niR  fignifies  Lights  or  Explanations,  and  fome  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be,  the  antient  Teraphims  or  little  human  Fi¬ 
gures  which  the  Prieft  carried,  hid,  in  the  Fold  of  his  Robe 
or  Gown.  The  Word  fignifies  Perfections,  and  the 

Septuagint  tranflates  it  Truts.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that 
the  Egyptians  had  alike  Cuftom  in  ufe  among  them,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  Minifter  of  Juftice  carrying  an  Image  of  precious  Stones 
about  his  Neck,  which  was  called  Truth.  Others  take  them 
to  be  the  twelve  precious  Stones  in  the  Breail-Plate  of  the 
High-Prieft,  which  fhone  like  a  Flame  of  Fire. 

U'rinal  [urinale,  F.j  a  Glafs  or  Veffel  to  receive  or 
contain  Urine, F. 

Urinaria  jiftula,  the  Urine-Pipe,  L. 

U'rinary  [urinarius,  L.  d'f urine,  F.]  pertaining  to 
Urine. 

Urina'tion,  a  Diving  or  Swimming  under  Water,  L. 

U'rine  [urine,  F.  of  urina,  L.  of  Gr.]  a  ferous 
Excrement  of  the  Body,  difeharged  through  the  Penis.  By 
Chymical  Writers  it  is  exprefs’d  by  this  CharaCler 

U'rines  [in  Falconry]  Nets  for  the  eatching  of  Hawks. 

U'r  i  nous  [urinofusfh J  of,  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of 
the  Nature  of  Urine  ;  alfo  full  of  Urine. 

Urinous  Salt  [with  Chymijis]  all  Sorts  of  volatile  Salts 
drawn  from  Animals,  or  any  other  Subftances  which  are 
contrary  to  Acids. 

U'rinousness  [o(urinofus,L.  and  nefs]  an  urinous  Quality. 

Urn  [urna,  L.]  a  Water- Pitcher. 

Urn  a  [with  the  Romans]  a  Veffel  ufed  to  draw  out  of  it 
the  Names  of  thofe  who  were  firft  to  engage  at  the  publick 
Plays ;  alfo  into  which  they  threw  Notes,  by  which  they 
gave  their  Votes  in  publick  Affemblies  and  Courts  of 
Juftice. 

Urn,  a  Roman  Meafure  containing  about  eight  Gallons 
and  a  half. 

$  T  U'r  a- 
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UrocriTica  [with  Phyftcians]  Sighs  which  arc  obferv- 
edifrom  Urine,  L. 

Urocrite'r  ium  [of  %v(jv  Urine,  and  Kiinexov,  Gr.] 
a  Calling  of  Waters,  a  Giving  a  Judgment  on  the  Difcafes 
by  the  Sight  of  the  Urine. 

Uromancy  [ou£?/MtP7*let,  of  $V£fV  Urine,  and 
Gr.  Divination]  the  Gueffing  at  the  Nature  of  a  Difeafe  by 
the  Urine. 

Uro'scopy  [of  %vyv  and  usuouneo,  Gr.  to  view]  an  In- 
fpcdlion  of  Urines,  commonly  called  Calling  of  Waters. 

Ur  ray  [in  Coal-Mines]  a  Sort  of  blue  or  black  Clay, 
which  lies  next  the  Coals,  and  is  ufed  in  dunging  Land. 

Ursa,  a  She-bear,  L. 

Ursa  minor  [in  AJlron.]  the  leffer  Bear,  a  Northern  Con- 
llellation,  confuting  of  eight  Stars ;  but  according  to  Mr. 
Flamflead  of  fourteen.  It  is  alfo  called  King  Charles's 
Wain,  L. 

Ursa  major,  Hejiod  tell  us  Ihe  was  the  Daughter  of  Lycaon , 
and  dwelt  in  Arcadia,  and  was  fo  devoted  to  the  Study  ot 
Hunting  as  to  be  one  of  the  Companions  of  Diana  in  rang¬ 
ing  the  Mountains.  And  that  after  Ihe  had  been  debauch’d 
by  Jupiter,  lire  concealed  it  from  the  Goadefs ;  but  her  Belly 
growing  big,  Ihe  being  near  her  Time,  Diana  difeovered  it, 
as  Ihe  vvas  bathing  herfelf,  and  being  angry  at  her  transform’d 
her  into  a  Bear,  and  Ihe  brought  forth  Areas.  And  that  Ihe, 
wandering  on  the  Mountains,  was  found  by  fome  Shepherds 
and  brought  to  her  Father  Lycaon  together  with  her  Infant  for 
a  Prefent.  Some  Time  after  Ihe  entered  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  was  unlawful  for  her  to  do ;  and  when  her 
Son  Areas  and  the  Arcadians  follow’d  her  to  kill  her,  for 
violating  the  Law,  Jupiter,  mindful  of  the  Converfation  he 
had  had  with  her,  fnatch’d  her  away  and  placed  her  among 
the  Stars,  and  call’d  her  JJrfa,  on  account  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

Ursa  major  [in  AJlron  T\  the  great  Bear,  a  Conllellation  in 
the  Northern  Hemifphere,  containing,  fome  fay,  35,  others  56, 
but  according  to  the  Britannick  Catalogue  215  Stars. 

U'rsulines,  an  Order  of  Nuns,  which  obferve  the  Rule 
of  St.  Augujline. 

U'rtica  [in  Botan.]  a  Nettle,  L. 

Urtico'se  [ urticofus ,  L.]  full  of  Nettles. 

Us  [uy,  Sax.]  we. 

U'sage,  Cullom,  common  Praflice,  Falhion,  Way,  Fla- 
bit;  alfo  Treatment,  Entertainment. 

Usage  [in  a  Lazv-Senfe~\  the  fame  as  Prefcription. 

Usance  [in  Commerce']  the  Space  of  Time  between  any 
Day  of  one  Month,  and  the  fame  Day  of  the  next  following, 
which  Time  is  generally  allow’d  among  Merchants  for  the 
Payment  of  a  Sum  of  Money  exprelfed  in  a  Bill  of  Exchange, 
after  it  has  been  accepted. 

Usance  double  [in  Commerce]  is  the  Space  of  two  fuch 
Months  allowed  on  the  fame  Account. 

To  Use  [of  lifer,  F.  or  ufum,  L.]  to  employ,  to  make 
Ufe  of. 

Use  [ ufus ,  L.]  the  Employing  or  the,  Enjoyment  of 
Thing ;  alfo  Cullom,  Pradlice,  Exercife  ;  alfo  Advantage, 
Service  ;  alfo  the  Intered  of  Money. 

Use  [in  a  Law-Senfe]  the  Profit  of  Lands  and  Tenements, 
efpecially  that  Part  of  the  Habendum  of  a  Deed  or  Conveyance, 
which  exprelTes  to  what  Benefit  the  Perfon  ihall  have  the  Ellate. 

Use  and  Cujlom  [in  ant.  Law]  is  the  ordinary  Method 
of  afting  or  proceeding  in  any  Cafe,  which  by  Length  of 
Time  has  obtained  the  Force  of  a  Law. 

Useful  [of  ufus,  L.  and  full]  necelfary  for  Ufe,  com¬ 
modious,  &c. 

Usefulness  [of  ufe >  of  ufus  and  fulnefs]  Profitable- 
nefs,  &c. 

User  de  Aftion  [in  Law]  is  the  Purfuing  of  an  Adlion  in 
the  proper  County. 

Uses  and  Cuflams  [in  Maritime  Affairs]  are  certain  Maxims, 
Rules,  or  Ufages,  which  make  the  Bafe  or  ground  Work  of 
Maritime  Jurifprudence,  by  which  the  Policy  of  Navigation 
and  Commerce  of  the  Sea  are  regulated. 

Usher  [buffer,  F.]  an  Under-Mailer  of  a  School ;  alfo 
an  Officer  that  attends  on  great  Perfons. 

Gentleman-U s her,  an  Officer  who  waits  upon  a  Lady  or 
Perfon  of  Quality. 

Usher  [of  the  Black  Rod]  is  the  Gentleman- U/her  to  the 
.King,  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  ; 
and  keeps  the  Door  of  the  Chapter-Houie,  when  a  Chapter 
ot  the  Order  is  fitting.' 

UsH  ers  [of  the  Exchequer]  are  four  Perfons  who  attend 
the  chief  Officers  and  Barons  of  the  Court  at  Weflminfter ;  as 
alfo  Juries,  Sheriffs,  Accomptants,  f Ac.  at  the  Pleafure 
of  the  Court. 

To.  Usher  in,  is  to  introduce  or  bring  in. 

Usher-ship,  the  Office  of  an  Ufher. 

U’snea  [with  Pbyficians]  a  Kind  of  green  Mofs,  which 
grows  upon  human  Skulls  that  have  lain  in  the  open  Air  for 
many  Years. 


Us^uebau'gh  [i.  e.  aqua  vita,  Iriih]  an  Jrifh  diddled 
Spirit  or  Cordial. 

U'stion,  a  Burning,  L. 

Ustion  [in  Pharmacy]  the  Preparing  certain  Subdanc.es  or 
Ingredients  by  burning  them,  L. 

Ustion  [with  Surgeons]  a  Burning  or  Searing  with 
a  hot  Iron. 

Usual  [ufuel,  F.]  common,  ordinary,  cudomary. 
Usualness  [of  ufuel,  F.  and  fiefs]  Frequentnels,  Com- 
monnefs,  (Ac. 

Usuca'ption  [in  the  Civil  Law]  an  Acquifition  of  the 
Property  of  a  Thing  by  a  Poffeffion  and  Enjoyment  thereof, 
for  a  certain  Term  of  Years  preferibed  by  Law. 

Usufru'ctuary  [ufu  fruttuarius,  L.]  one  who  has  the 
Ufe  and  Profit  of  a  Thing,  but  not  the  Property  and 
Right. 

Usufru'ctus?  [in  the  Civil  Laze]  is  the  Enjoyment  or 
U’rufruit  5  Poffeffion  of  any  Effeft,  or  the  Right  of 
receiving  the  Fruits  and  Profits  of  an  Inheritance  or  other 
Thing,  without  the  Faculty  of  alienating  or  damaging  the 
Property  thereof,  L. 

U'surer  [ufurier,  F.]  a  Lender  upon  Ufury,  (Ac. 
Usu'rious  [ufurarius,  L.]  of,  pertaining  to,  or  pradli- 
fing  Ufury. 

Usu'riousness  [of  ufurarius,  L.  and  nefs]  an  lifurious  or 
extortioning  Quality  or  Difpofition. 

Usurious  Contrail  [in  Law]  a  Bargain  or  Contradl  where¬ 
by  a  Man  is  obliged  to  pay  more  Intercd  for  Money  than  the 
Statute  allows. 

To  Usu'rp  [ufurpare,  L.]  to  take  or  feize  upon 
violently. 

Usurpation,  the  Aflof  Ufurping,  the  unj  ud  Poffeffion  of 
another  Man’s  Property,  gained  by  Violence  againll  Right 
and  Equity,  L. 

Usurpation  [in  Law]  the  Enjoyment  of  a  Thing  for 
Continuance  of  Time  or  receiving  the  Profits  thereof. 

Usu'rper  [ufurpator,  L.  ufurpeur,  F.]  one  who  wrongfully 
feizes  that  which  is  the  Right  of  another. 

Usu'rping  [ufurpans,  L.  ufurpant,  F.]  a  wrongful  Taking 
that  which  is  another’s  Right. 

Usury  [ufure,  F.  of  ufura,  q.  ufus  aris,  L.]  the  Money, 
(Ac.  taken  more  than  the  Principal  lent,  the  Intered,  Gain, 
or  Profit,  which  fuch  a  Per-fon  makes  of  his  Money  or  Effects 
by  lending  the  fame  ;  or  it  is  qn  Increafe  of  the  Principal 
exadled  for  the  Loan  thereof ;  in  an  ill  Senfe,  an  exorbitant 
Intered  for  Money  lent,  and  more  than  the  Law  allows. 

U'tas  [in  Law]  the  eighth  Day  following  any  Term  or 
Fcdival,  as  the  Utas  of  St.  Hilary,  (Ac, 

Ute'nsil  [utenfile,  L.]  any  Thing  that  ferves  for  Ufe; 
alfo  a  neceffary  Implement  or  Tool. 

Utensils  [in  Milit.  Affairs]  are  fuch  Neceffaries  which 
every  Hod  is  to  furnilh  a  Soldier  whom  he  quarters  with,  viz. 
a  Bed  with  Sheets,  a  Pot,  Glafs,  or  Cup,  a  Difh,  a  Place  at 
the  Fire,  and  a  Candle. 

Afcenjio  Uteri  [in  Medicine]  the  Rifing  of  the  Mother,/,. 
Procidentia  Uteri  [in  Medicine]  a  Difeafe,  the  Falling  of 
the  Womb. 

Uteri'ne  [uterinus,  L.]  pertaining  to  the  Womb. 
Uterine  Brother,  a  Brother  or  Sifter  by  the  fame  Venter , 
but  not  by  the  fame  Father. 

Uteri'ne  Fury  [in  Phyjick]  a  Kind  of  Madnefs,  attended 
with  lafeivious  Speeches  and  Gedures  and  an  invincible  In¬ 
clination  to  Venery. 

Uterus  [in  Anat.]  the  Matrix  or  Womb  of  a  Woman, 
or  that  Organ  of  Generation  wherein  the  Bufinefs  of  Concep¬ 
tion  is  performed,  and  wherein  the  Embryo  or  Foetus  is 
lodged,  fed,  and  grows,  during  the  Time  of  Gedation, 
till  its  Delivery. 

Utfangthefe  [ut-JCan^-’Seo^:,  Sax.]  an  antient  Privi¬ 
lege  a  Lord  of  a  Manour  had  of  punifhing  a  Thief  who  had 
committed  Theft  out  of  his  Liberty,  if  taken  within  his  Fee. 
U'tiele  [utibilis,  L.]  that  may  be  ufed. 

Uti'lity  [utilitas,  L.]  Ufefulnefs,  Benefit,  Advantage, 
Profit. 

Utlaga'tio  [old  Law]  an  Outlawry. 

Utlacato  capiendo  [jm  Law]  3.  Writ  for  the  apprehending 
a  Man  who  is  outlawed  in  one  County  and  dies  into  another,  (Ac. 
U'tlach  [ufclaga,  5^x.]  an  outlaw’d  Perfon. 

Unlaw'ry  ?  a  Punifiiment  for  fuch  as,  being  legally  cal- 
Outlaiv'ry^  led,  do.  contemptuoudy  refufe  to  appear; 
after  feveral  Writs  iffued  out  againft  them,  with  an  Exigent 
and  a  Proclamation  thereupon  awarded. 

U'tlepe  [in  Law]  a  Flight  or  Efcape  made  by  Thieves 
or  Robbers. 

Utmost  [uttejame/tr,  Sax.]  the  greated  Power  or  Abi¬ 
lity  ;  alfo  the  fartheil  Dillance,  (Ac. 

Uto'pia  [ivnen «,  Gr.  q.  d.  a  fine  Place]  a  fidlitious  well 
governed  Country  deferibed  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Utter  [of  utten.  Saw]  outward;  alfo  abfolute,  intire. 
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To  U'rrEk  [of  ut’eejl. ’S*x.]  fo -pronounce  or  fpeak  forth  ; 
alfo  to  vend  or  fell  Wares.  t 

Utt'E r-barh ist ERs,-fc^r ■BarHjlirs,  are  fuch  Candidates, 
as  by  rcafon  of  their  longBtudy  and  great  Induftry  bellow’d  upon 
the  Knowledge  of  the  'Common  Law,  are  called  out  of  their 
Contemplation  to  Pradlice,  and  into  the  View  of  the  World 
to  take  upon  them  the  Protection  and  Defence  of  Clients. 

U'tterabi.e  [of  ttfc'ceji,  Sax.  and  able]  capable  of  being 
uttered. 

U'tterest  [ufetrejieptr,  Sax.]  the  molt  outward,  the 
molt  diltant  or  farthell  off. 

U'tterance  [of  utteji,  Sax.]  a  Delivery,  Manner  of 
Speaking  ;  alfo  the  Sale  of  Commodities. 

U'tterinc  [of  uVceji»&*#.]  fpeaking  forth;  alfo  vending 
Wares. 

U'tterlv  [uVce  Jilic,  &».*.]  totally,  to  all  Intents  and 
Purpofes. 

U'ttermost  [uttejimo/t,  S.-t.v.]  the  farthell,  the  moll 
extreme-. 

Uva,  a  Grape,  L. 

Uvea  tnembranal  [in  Anat.]  the  third  Tunic  or  Mem- 

Uvea  tunica  5  brane  of  the  Eye,  thus  called,  as  re- 
fembling  a  Grape-Stone ;  a  Skin  or  Coit  of  the  Eye  having  a 
Hole  in  the  fore  Part,  fo  as  to  leave  a  Space  for  the  Apple  of 
the  Eye  ;  the  outward  Surface  of  it  is  of  divers  Colours,  and 
is  named  Iris\  and  this  caufes  the  Difference  in  Perfons  Eyes, 
as  to  Colours,  as  black,  grey,  &c.  L. 

U\  igexa  ?  rjn  Ana/.]  the  fame  as  Uvula,  L. 

Uvigera^1-  j 

Vulcan  [fo  called  of  volando  flying,  and  candens  growing 
hot,  or  of  major e  vi  ignis,  and  fttlgere,  q.  Fulganus,  Varro] 
according  to  the  Poets,  was  the  God  of  Fire,  was  the  Son  ol 
Jupiter,  by  his  Wife  Juno,  but  being  very  deformed,  when 
Jupiter  faiw  how  ill  ihnpcn  and  ugly  he  was,  he  kick’d  him 
down  from  Heaven  and  by  falling  upon  the  Earth  ;  the  poor 
Babe  broke  one  of  his  Legs,  whereof  he  halted  ever  after. 
But  Thetis  and  the  Nymphs  took  Pity  of  him,  and  nurs’d  him 
up  :  And  when  he  came  to  be  of  Years  he  follow’d  the  Trade 
of  a  Blackfmith,  and  wrought  for  the  red  of  the  Gods,  efpe- 
cially  for  Jupiter,  for  whom  he  made  Thunder- bolts.  For 
that  Purpofe  he  had  feveral  Forges  or  Shops  in  the  Hies  of 
Lemnos,  Lipara,  and  in  Mount  Alina.  He  had  Afliftants  or 
Journey-men  that  were  called  Cyclops,  bc^aufe  they  had  but 
one  great  Eye  in  the  Middle  of  their  Fofehead ;  the  moll 
noted  of  which  were  Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Fyracmon.  V ulcan 
had  two  Wives,  Aglaia  and  Venus ;  but  Venus  had  no  Kindnefs 
for  him,  by  reafon  of  his  Deformity,  and  therefore  fought 
Satisfaction  fomewhere  elfe,  and  readily  accepted  of  the  Em¬ 
braces  of  Mars :  But  Apollo  gave  Notice  of  their  Meeting  to 
Vulcan,  who  found  a  Way  to  furprize  Mars  in  the  Embraces 
of  his  Wife,  and  fpreading  his  Net  all  over  the  Place  caught 
them  together  ;  and  to  put  them  to  the  greater  Shame  he  lent 
for  all  the  Gods  to  be  Witneffes  of  their  Diihoneily  and  his 
Dilhonour. 

To  Vulcan  is  aferibed  the  Making  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Armour  of  the  Gods  ahd  the  Heroes.  His  Fealls 
were  named  Protervia,  in  which  the  Romans  ran  about  with 
lighted  Torches  in  Honour  of  him. 

At  the-  Foot  of  Mount  jEtna  there  was  a  Temple  eredled, 
and  a  Grove  planted  in  Honour  of  him,  which  was  kept  by 
a  Dog,  who  (it  is  faid)  would  tear  the  Vicious  in  Pieces  (if 
they  offered  to  approach)  but  would  fawn  upon  fuch  as  were 
virtuous  and  good. 

By  Vulcan  is  underllood  fo  be  meant  natural  Heat;  and 
therefore  the  Egyptians,  in  their  Ht'eroglyphicks,  reprefented 
Vulcan,  by  an  Egg  proceeding  out  of  the  Mouth  of  Jupiter. 

There  vdere  feveral  Vulcans :  The  frit  was  the  Son  of  Cce- 
lus,  the  fecond  of  Nilus,  named  Otas,  the  third  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Juno,  and  the  fourth  the  Son  of  Meenalius,  who 
dwelt  near  Sicily,  in  the  Iflands  called  Vulcanite  Infulte. 

The  Antients  painted  him  in  a  fcarlet  Robe,  having  an 
Anvil  Handing  by  him. 

Vulca'nian  [vulcanites,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  Vulcan. 

Vulca'no,  a  Name  given  to  thole  Mountains  that  belch 
or  vomit  out  Fire,  Flame,  Alhes,  Cinders,  Stones,  Isc.  fo 
called  after  Vulcan  the  poetical  God  of  Fire. 

Vu'lgar  [vulgaris,  ■  L .]  common,  ordinary,  general; 
alfo  low,  bafe,  mean,  vile. 

The  Vu'lgar  [vulgus,  L.  le  vulgaire,  F.]  the  common 
People,  the  Mob,  the  Rabble. 

Vulgar  Tranflation  of  the  Bible,  called  alfo  the  Vulgate, 
an  antient  Latin  Tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  only  one 
the  Church  of  Rome  acknowledges  authentick ;  it  was  tranfla- 
ted  verbatim  from  the.  Septuagint. 

Vulgar  Fractions  [in  Arith.]  ordinary  or  common  Frac¬ 
tions,  fo  called  in  Diflimflion  to  Decimal  Fractions. 

Vulga'ris,  e.  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  common,  L. 

Vu'lgar lv  [vulgar iter,  F.]  ordinarily,  meanly,  bafely. 


Uu'lgarness  [vulgaritas,  L.]  Commonnefs,  Meannef,, 
Lownefs. 

Vulga'tissimus  a,  um  [in  Botan.  Writ.]  moil  com¬ 
mon,  L.  , 

Vulnerable  [of  vulnerare,  L.]  that  may  be  wounded. 
Vu'lnerableness  [of  vulnerare,  L.  able  and  nefs]  Capa- 
blenefs  of  being  wounded. 

Vu'lnerary  [vulncrarius,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to;  alfo 
good  to  heal  Wounds. 

A  Vu'lnerary  [medicamentum  vainer arium,  L.]  a  Medi 
cine  proper  for  healing  Wounds. 

Vulnera'tion,  a  Wounding,  L. 

Uulnero'se  [vulnerofus,  L.]  full  of  Wounds.. 
Vulni'fick  [vulnificus,  L.]  making  or  caufing  Wound?.. 
Vu'lnus,  a  Wound,  Sore,  or  Hurt,  L. 

Vulpinary  [vulpinaris,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Fox 
crafty,  fubtle,  wily. 

Vulpi'ne  [vulpinus,  L.]  the  fame  as  Vulpinary. 
Vultuo'se  [viiltucfus,  L.]  lofty  in  Look,  haughty, 
looking  big. 

Vu'lture  [vulturius,  L.]  a  Bird  of  Prey.  .  (1J 

Vulture  [Hieroglyphic ally]  was  by  the  Egyptians  ufed  pq 
reprefent  Nature  ;  they  having  this  Notion,  that  this  Bird 
does  not  conceive,  according  to  the  ufual  Manner,  by  copula¬ 
ting  with  a  Male,  being  all  Females ;  and  that  they  brought 
forth  Eggs  by  receiving  into  their  Bodies  the  Northern  or 
WeHern  Wind,  which  caufed  them  prefently  to  conceive. 

The  Vulture  was  alfo  an  Emblem  of  Mercy  ;  for  the  Natu- 
ralills  fay, .  that  flie  never  feeks  any  Prey,  nor  flies  from  her 
Nell,  until  the  young  Ones  come  to  a  confidcrableBignefs,  and 
in  the  mean  time  nourifhes  them  with  her  Blood,  which  they 
fuck  out  of  her  Thighs  and  Brealt.  •>  y 

Vulturi'ne  [vulturinus,  L.]  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  Vul¬ 
ture  ;  of  the  Nature  of  a  Vulture,  rapacious. 

Vu'lva  [with  Phyficians]  the  Uterus,  the  Womb  or  Ma¬ 
trix  ;  alfo  the  Womb,  Paffage,  or  Neck  of  the  Womb,  &c. 
L.  .  ,  , 

Vulva  cerebri  [in  Anat.]  an  oblong  Furrow  between  the 
Eminces  or  bunching  out  Parts  of  the  Brain,  L - 

U'vula  [in  Anat.]. a  round,  foft,  .fpongpous  Body,  lilce^ 
the  End  of  a  Child’s  Finger,  fufpended  from  the  Palate  near 
the  Foramina  of  the  Nollrils,  perpendicularly  over  the  Glot¬ 
tis,  L.  .  Jl.  I  .1  _  ,;F 

Uvula  Spoon  [in  Surgery]  an  Inflrument  to  be  held  jqjl, 
under  the  Uvula  with  Pepper  and  Salt  in  it,  to  be  blown  up 
into  the  Hollow  behind  the  fame. 

Uvular  1  a  [with  Bctan.]  the  Herb  Horfe-Tongue. 
U'xor,  a  Wife.  , 

Uxo'rious  [nxoriofus,  L.l  over-fond  of  or  doting  upon 
a  Wife.  ,  ,  .  .„ 

Uxo'riousness  [of  uxorius,  L.  and  nefs]  Over-fondnefs 
of  a  Wife.  .  •,,, 

Uxo'rium  [among  the  Romans]  a  Muldl  or  Forfeit. paid  for 
not  Marrying;  alfo  Money  exadled  by  Way  of  Fine  from  thole 
who  had  no  Wives. 

To  Vye ,  to  drive,  to  equal,  or  out-do  another,  ■ 

U'zifur  [with  Cbymifls]  Cinnabar  made  of  Sulphur  and 
Mercury.  .  . 

A  Defcription  of  the  Orrery.-  ) 

Orrery,  The  Name  of  a  late  invented  Machine  which  i 
reprefents  the  Solar  Syflem,  according  to  Copernicus,  in  which 
the  Sun  in  the  Center  has  a  Motion  about  his  own  Axis,  and 
about  him  all  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Planets  perform 
their  Annual  and  Diurnal  Motions  in  their  refpedlive  Orbits, 
by  the  Turning  of  the  Handle  at  H. 

The  firll  of  thofe  Orrery’s  was  made  by  the  famous  Me¬ 
chanic,  Mr.  Graham,  Watch-Maker  in  Fleet-ftreet,  London, 
who  was  encouraged  by  a  Noble  Lord,  wlio'fe  Title  the  Ma¬ 
chine  bears.  There  has  been  feveral  of  them  made,  of  which 
fome  only  had  the  Sun,  Earth,  and  Moon,  thofe  only  re¬ 
prefented  the  Annual  and  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth,  the 
Change  of  the  Seafons,  and  the  Encreafe  and  Decreafe  of  the 
Days  and  Nights,  with  the  Revolution  of  the  Moon  about  the 
Earth,  and  her  various  Afpedts,  together  with  the  Nature  of 
the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  :  Again,  there  were  o- 
tlier  Orreries  made,  which  had  the  two  inferior  Planets, 
viz.  Mercury  and  Venus,  as  alfo  the  Earth  and  Moon,  which 
by  Turning'  of  the  Handle,  deferibe  their  Orbits  in  their 
refpedlive  periodical  Times,  and  reprefent  their  various  Al- 
pedls.  But  thofe  which  are  the  moil  compleat,  have  all  the 
Planets  both  Primary  and  Secondary,  as  is  reprclentcd  in 
Fig.  1.  In  which  S  reprefents  the  Sun  placed  in  the  Cen- 
ter  of  this  our  Solar  Syflem,  tho’  in  Nature,  he  is  not  exadtly 
in  the  Center,  for  it'  is  obferved,  that  the  Orbits  of  the 
Planets  are  Ellipfes,  and  that  the  Sun  is  one  of  the  Focufes 
of  thore  Ellipfes :  But  when  fuch  a  vail  Expanlion  as  our 
Solar  Syflem  is  reduc’d  to  fuch  a  fmall  Figure  as  the  Orrery, 
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then  the  Orbits  may  be  made  Circles  without  any  confidera- 
ble  Error. 

Next  to  the  Sun  is  the  Orbit  of  Mercury,  and  next  to  that 
the  Orbit  of  Venus  ;  the  firft  is  reprefented  by  the  Ball  at  m, 
in  Fig.  x.  and  the  laft  by  that  at  v,  which  in  the  Machine 
are  reprefented  by  two  Silver  Balls  on  two  Wiers. 

Next  to  the  Orbit  of  Venus,  is  the  Orbit  of  our  Earth, 
which  in  the  Orrery,  is  reprefented  by  a  Silver  Plate,  on 
which  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Degrees  of  the  Ecliptic, 
and  the  Days  of  each  Month  are  drawn,  and  in  Fig.  i.  is  re¬ 
prefented  by  the  Circle  o  o  o  o,  and  the  Earth  is  reprefented 
by  an  Ivory  Ball  placed  upon  an  Axis  in  Fig.  i.  at  t,  fo  as  to 
make  an  Angle  with  the  Plane  of  the  Horizon  of  66  ^  De¬ 
grees,  that  is,  it  declines  from  being  Vertical  23  |  Degrees 
equal  to  the  Angle  made  by  the  Interieftion  of  the  Ecliptic 
and  Equator.  About  the  Ivory  Ball  there  is  a  Silver  Circle, 
which  is  placed  fo  as  to  incline  to  the  Earth’s  Orbit  in  an  An¬ 
gle  of  8  Degrees,  which  reprefents  the  Orbit  of  the  Moon  ; 
and  in  Fig.  1.  is  reprefented  by  the  Circle  111,  and  the 
Moon  is  reprefented  by  a  Silver  Ball  as  at  1  ever  one  half  of 
the  Moon  ;  there  is  a  Cape,  which  as  the  Moon  goes  round 
the  Earth  by  the  Turning  of  the  Handle  at  H,  the  Cape 
ferves  to  reprefent  the  Moon’s  Phafes  as  they  appear,  when 
obferved  by  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Earth.  Before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  deferibe  the  reft  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  confider  fome  of  the  Phoenomena,  which  the 
Orrery  reprefents  of  thofe  Bodies  already  named ;  and  in 
order  thereto,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  by  the  Turning  the 
Winch  or  Handle  at  H,  the  Planets  are  all  put  in  Motion, 
and  that  one  Turn  of  that  Handle  is  equal  to  one  Diurnal 
Revolution  of  the  Earth  upon  its  Axis,  and  by  which  the 
Succeflion  of  Day  and  Night  is  moft  beautifully  reprefented  ; 
as  alfo,  the  Variety  that  exhifts  on  our  Earth  of  the  Sun, 
continuing  always  rifing  to  fome  Meridians,  fetting  to  others, 
and  that  there  is  a  continued  Serifes  of  Mid-day  and  Mid¬ 
night  to  the  feveral  Inhabitants  of  this  Earth  ;  for  the  Earth 
turning  about  on  its  Axis  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  makes  the  Sun 
appear  to  pafs  from  Eaft  to  Weft  in  the  fame  time  ;  and  as  the 
Sun,  by  being  on  the  Meredian  of  any  Place,  makes  Mid-day 
on  that  Meridian,  and  the  general  Horizon,  which  feperates 
the  inlightned  from  the  darkned  Hemifphere,  reaches  go  De¬ 
grees  round  that  Point  where  the  Sun  is  Vertical ;  therefore, 
is  the  Earth  turns  round  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  the  Sun  will 
proceed  from  the  Eaftern  to  the  Weftern  Meridians,  and  fo 
make  a  continual  Succeflion  of  Mid-day  over  all  the  Globe, 
as  may  plainly  be  feen  by  turning  the  Handle  H,  and  that  all 
the  24  Hours  of  our  Day,  exifts  always  to  different  Me¬ 
ridians  on  the  Globe  ;  Again,  while  the  Earth  revolves  once 
round  its  own  Axis  which  is  called  its  Diurnal  Motion,  it  in 
that  time  is  carried  forward  about  one  Degree  in  its  Orbit 
round  the  Sun,  which  is  called  its  Annual  Motion,  and  when 
the  Sun  is  in  Aries,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sun  will  appear  in 
the  oppofite  Point  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  Earth’s  general 
Horizon,  which  feperates  the  inlightned  from  the  darkned 
Hemifphere,  coincides  with  both  Poles,  and  divides  the  E- 
quator  and  all  its  Parallels  equally  as  is  reprefented  in  Fig  2. 
where  the  Lamp  reprefents  the  Sun  in  the  Orrery,  which  by 
the  Means  of  a  Convex  Glafs,  cafts  a  ftrong  Light  upon  the 
Terrella,  (the  Room  being  darkned)  and  when  the  Earth  is 
in  Aries  or  Libra,  the  Rays  of  the  Lamp  will  enlighten  one 
half  of  the  Equator,  and  of  each  of  its  Parallels,  and  the 
Horizon, which  feperates  the  inlightned  from  the  darkned  He¬ 
mifphere,  pafles  thro’  both  the  Poles  as  it  is  reprefented  at  P, 
Fig.  2.  and  as  the  Equator  and  all  its  Parallels  are  equally  di¬ 
vided  by  the  general  Horizon,  therefore  the  Day  will  be  e- 
qual  to  the  Night  over  the  whole  Globe,  when  the  Earth  is 
in  one  of  thofe  two  Points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  as  will  evi¬ 
dently  appear,  by  turning  the  Handle  once  round,  and  as  the 
Earth  moves  thro’  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagitarius,  the  in¬ 
lightned  Arch  of  the  Northern  Parallels  of  Latitude  encreaf- 
eth,  while  the  inlightned  Arch  of  the  Southern  Parallels  de- 
creafe,  by  which  is  reprefented  the  Increafe  of  the  Day  in 
the  Northern  Latitudes  above  the  Length  of  the  Night,  and 
the  Decreafe  of  the  Length  of  the  Day  in  the  Southern  Lati¬ 
tudes  ;  and  the  Earth  being  in  the  firft  Degree  of  Capricorn, 
the  general  Horizon  reacheth  237  Degrees  on  the  other  Side 
of  the  North  Pole,  and  confcquently  the  whole  North  Frigid 
Zone  hasthenone  continued  Day,  while  the  South  Frigid  Zone 
has  one  continued  Night,  as  is  reprefented.  Fig.  2.  at  Q^,  and 
as  the  Earth  is  carry’d  thro’  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  and  Fifes, 
the  Rays  of  the  Lamp  lhews  the  Decreafe  of  the  Days  in  the 
Northern,  and  Increafe  in  the  Southern  Latitudes  till  the  Earth 
be  in  Aries,  where  the  Days  and  Nights  are  again  equal,  and 
here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Earth  from  the  firft  of  A- 
ries  to  Libra,  turns  178  times  round  its  own  Axis,  and  all 
that  time  the  North  Pole  was  within  the  Rays  of  the  Lamp 


without  any  Night,  while  th e  South  Pole  had  all  Night  with¬ 
out  any  Rays  of  the  Lamp  to  reprefent  Day,  and  while  the 
Earth  moves  thro’  the  fix  Northern  Signs,  the  fame  Pho.no- 
mena  will  happen  to  thofe  in  the  South  Side  of  the  Equator, 
as  did  to  thofe  Inhabitants  on  the  North  Side  thereof,  when 
the  Earth  was  in  the  Southern  Signs.  The  Lamp  is  contrived 
to  be  carried  about  with  the  Annual  Plate,  by  which  it  re¬ 
prefents  the  Courfe  of  Nature  fo  as  to  emit  Rays  of  Light, 
and  to  inlighten  that  Side  of  Terrella  which  is  turned  towards 
it,  while  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Terrella  is  in  darknefs. 
While  the  Earth  is  carry’d  round  the  Sun  by  365  Turns  of 
the  Handle,  Mercury  is  carry’d  round  the  Sun  in  88  Turns  of 
the  Handle,  and  Venus  in  244  Turns,  which  reprefents,  that 
the  Length  of  the  Year  in  Mercury  is  equal  to  88  of  our  Days, 
and  the  Length  of  the  Year  in  Venus  to  224  of  our  Days  ; 
as  the  Planets  are  divided  into  Primary  and  Secondary,  fo 
likewife  they  are  divided  into  Inferior  and  Superior  :  The 
Primary  Planets  are  thofe  that  revolve  about  the  Sun  as  the 
Center  of  their  Motions,  and  the  Secondary  thofe  that  re¬ 
volve  about,  or  attend  fome  of  the  Primary  Planets. 

The  Inferior  Planets  are  Mercury  and  Venus,  whofe  Perio¬ 
dical  Times  we  have  already  compared  with  that  of  our 
Earth  ;  the  Superior  Planets  arc  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
whofe  Periodical  Times,  compared  with  that  of  our  Earth, 
Hands  thus  :  Mars  next,  without  our  Earth  perform  his  Re¬ 
volution  about  the  Sun  in  687  Turns  of  the  Handle,  and  is 
reperfented  in  Fig  1 .  at  M. 

Jupiter  in  4332  Turns  of  the  Handle  at  H  performs  his 
Revolution  which  agrees  to  4332  Revolutions  of  our  Earth 
about  its  own  Axis ;  and  laft  of  all,  Saturn  in  10759  Turns 
of  the  Handle  compleats  his  Revolution,  which  is  the  Length 
of  the  Saturnian  Year,  and  when  compared  with  that  of  ours, 
is  about  30  of  our  Years ;  Jupiter  is  reprefented  in  Fig  1.  at 
I,  and  Saturn  at  K.  Thefe  Primary  Planets,  by  the  Turning 
of  the  Handle  at  H,  deferibe  their  Orbit  in  the  Times  above- 
mentioned,  which  in  fome  Degree,  lhews  the  Beauty  of  the 
Contrivance,  and  the  Exaflnefs  of  the  Numbers  by  which 
the  Wheels  and  Pinions  are  made  to  reprefent  Nature  in  fome 
of  the  moft  furprizing  Phoenomena,  that  the  Mind  of  Man 
has  hitherto  been  capable  to  account  for,  and  to  reduce  to 
Calculation  ;  but  when  we  confider  that  the  fame  Machine 
likewife  has  the  Motions  of  the  Secondary  Planets  as  they 
move  about  their  Primaries ;  as  alfo  how  thofe  Bodies  ecliple 
one  another,  and  the  Time  and  Place  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Globes  will  be  depriv’d  either  of  the  Light  emitted 
from  the  Lucid  Body,  or  of  the  reflected  Light  from  the 
Opake  Bodies ;  when  thefe  with  a  valt  many  other  Phceno- 
mena  are  confidered,  which  the  Orrery  reprefents  exadt  as 
the  Infinite  Contriver  of  the  Univerfe  has  made  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Nature,  it  mull  then  be  efteemed  as  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  Production  of  the  Mechanical  Arts. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  that  Part  feparate,  which  contains  the 
Orbit  of  the  Earth  and  Moon.  The  Figure  is  railed  from  a 
Geometrical  Plane  without  any  Diminution  of  the  Parts  by 
PerfpeCtive,  that  the  Nature  of  it  may  the  better  appear  : 
This  Figure  ferves  to  explain  the  Nature  of  Eclipfes,  for  by 
the  Conftruftion  of  the  Machine,  the  Sun  at  S,  and  the 
Earth  at  T,  and  T,  have  their  Centers  exaftly  at  the  fame 
Height  above  the  Place  they  ftand  on,  while  the  Moon’s  Or¬ 
bit  O  P  QJk  is  inclined  to  that  Plane ;  therefore  the  Parts 
of  the  Moon’s  Orbit  will  be  in  fome  Places  higher  above  the 
Plane  than  the  Earth’s  Center,  and  in  fome  Places  lower  as 
in  the  Figures ;  being  higheft  at  O,  and  loweft  at  P.  Now 
the  Moon’s  Orbit  being  carried  along  with  the  Earth  round 
the  Sun,  changes  its  Pofition  perpetually  ;  fo  that  the  loweft 
and  higheft  Points  of  it,  O  and  P,  are  fometimes  in  a  Line 
pafling  to  the  Sun,  and  fometimes  in  a  quite  contrary  Pofition, 
as  is  reprefented  in  Fig.  3.  thence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
we  have  fometimes  Eclipfes,  and  fometimes  not. 

The  Orrery  is  fometimes  inclofed  in  an  Armillary  Sphere, 
by  which  Means  the  Situation  of  the  Solar  Syftem  in  refpefl 
of  any  Latitude,  may  be  reprefented,  as  is  lhewn  in  this 
Sketch,  mark’d  Fig.  4.  Mr.  Glynn,  Mathematical  Inftrument- 
Maker  in  London,  was  the  Firft  that  apply’d  the  Orrery  to  the 
Armiljary  Sphere,  with  feveral  other  Improvements  which 
would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  in  this  Place  ;  therefore  lhall 
refer  the  Reader  to  a  Book  which  is  now  in  the  Prefs,  and 
that  I  lhall  very  foon  publilh,  which  contains  a  full  Delcrip- 
tion  of  the  Orrery,  with  a  great  Variety  of  thofe  beautiful 
Problems  which  may  be  perform’d  by  it. 

The  moft  curious  of  thefe  Orreries  placed  in  an  Armillary 
Sphere,  is  in  the  Library  of  that  truly  Noble  Lord,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  is  famous  for  Learning,  and  the  great- 
eft  Patron  of  Sciences  which  the  preient  Age  has  produced. 


W. 
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W. 

Ww,  Roman)  I T  w,  Italick;  SftR  to,  Etiglijb',  W  p, 
Sax.  is  the  21ft  Letter  of  the  Alphabet;  it  is  a  Let¬ 
ter  not  ufed  by°  the  Ahtients,  either  Afiatieks,  Grecians  or 
Romans ,  bat  it  was  by  the  northern  Nations,  the  Teutons s, 
Germans,  Saxons,  See.  and  at  this  Day  is  not  ufed  by  the 
French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  or  Italians.  It  is  compound¬ 
ed  of  two  V  Confonants.  It  lolcs  its  Sound  after  O,  as  Cow, 
how.  See.  and  before  R,  as  wrath,  wretch,  write,  wrong, 
wrung.  Sec. 

To  Wa'bble  [either  of  toatlC’ffl,  Teut.  or  pacian  or 
ptcelian,  to.]  to  totter  as  a  Top  almoft  fpent  in  Spinning ; 
alfo  to  wriggle  as  an  Arrow  flying. 

A  W  a  d  [peotr,  to.]  a  handful  of  Hay,  Straw  or  Peas ; 
alfo  a  fort  of  Flocks  of  Silk,  coarfe  Flanel  or  Cotton. 

Wad  T  [with  Gunners ]  a  Stopple  of  a  Hay,  Paper, 
Wa'ddingJ  old  Clouts,  &c.  forced  into  a  Gun  upon 
the  Powder,  to  keep  it  clofe  in  the  Chamber;  or  put  up  clofe 
to  the  Shot  to  keep  it  from  rolling  out. 

Wad-hook  [with  Gunners]  is  a  Rod  or  Staff,  with  an 
Iron  turned  Serpent-wife,  or  like  a  Screw,  to  draw  the  wads 
or  okam  out  of  a  Gun,  when  it  is  to  be  unloaded. 

Wa'ddemole?  coarfe  puifp ufcil  for  covering  the  Collars 
Wo  ddemel  >  of(jart  Horfes. 

Wo'ddenel  3 

To  Wa'ddle  [prob.  of  toaDQdU,  Teut.  or  p’celian> 
&7X.}  to  go  fideling  as  a  Duck  does. 

Wa'ddles,  the  Stones  of  a  Cock. 

To  Wade  [of  piSan,  Sax.  q.  of  vadare  or  vadum,  L.  a 
Ford]  to  pafs  thro'  fhallow  water,  a  Brook,  & c.  alfo  to  dive 
into  Bufinefs. 

Wa'fer  [prob.  of gauffre,  F  ]  a  thin  fort  of  Cake;  alfo 
Palte  dry’d  for  fealing  Letters. 

Wafer  [with  Romanijls]  the  confecrated  Bread  given  at 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Body ;  the  Eucharift. 

Waft  [of  pa£ian,  to-]  any  thing  of  a  Garment  hanged 
on  the  Main-Shrouds  of  a  Ship,  as  a  Signal  of  Diitrels. 

To  Waft  [prob.  of  fcoacljmi,  Teut.  to  watch,  or 
pa£ian,  to-]  to  convey  a  Ship  to  Sea  ;  alfo  to  carry  by 
Water  in  a  Boat,  &c.  to  Row. 

Wa'fter,  a  Frigat  to  waft  or  convey  a  Ship. 

Wafters  [in  the  Time  of  King  Edward  IV.]  three  Of¬ 
ficers  conftituted  with  Naval  Power,  appointed  to  guard 
Fifhermcn  on  the  Coafts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

To  Wag  [p.a£ian,  to-]  to  move  or  ftir,  to  fhake. 
Wa'g-tail  [of  pagian  and  fctejjl.  Sax  ]  a  Bird,  fcjV- 
A  Wag  [of  po£an,  Sax.  to  play,  or  of  vago,  Ital.  witty] 
a  merry  Fellow;  a  Droll. 

Wa'ca,  a  weight;  a  quantity  of  Cheefe,  Wool,  &c.  of 
256  lb-  Avoirdupois. 

To  Wage  [toagen,  Teut.  t0  hazard’  SaSer*  F-1  t0  lay 

a  wager,  to  enter  upon,  to  begin  or  join  in  a  War. 

ToWage  [in  Law ]  fignifies  the  giving  Security  for  the 
performance  of  any  Thing.  Thus  to  Wage  Law,  is  to  put 
in  Security  that  you  will  make  Law  at  the  Day  affigned; 
that  is,  that  he  will  profecute  and  carry  on  the  Suit. 

To  Wage  Law"'.  is  when  an  Aftion  of  Debt  is  brought  a- 
To  Make  Lazo  f  gainft  one,  the  Defendant  might  Wage 
bis  Law,  i.  e.  take  an  Oath  that  he  does  not  owe  the  Debt 
that  was  claimed  of  him,  and 

To  Wage,  bring  with  him  fo  many  Men  as  the  Court 
fhall  affign,  who  (hall  avow  upon  their  Oaths  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  he  Swears  truly. 

Wa'ger  [in  Law]  the  offer  of  fuch  an  Oath  beforemen- 

tioned.  _ 

Wacer  [gageure,  F.  of  gager,  F.  or  toagettj  Teut.  to 

hazard]  a  Contraft  between  two  or  more  P erfons,  to  pay  a 
certain  Sum  of  Money  agreed  on,  upon  Condition  a  Thing 
in  Difpute  be  or  be  not  as  afferted. 

To  lay  a  Wager  [toagen,  Teut.  gager,  F  ]  to  enter  into 

fuch  a  Contrail.  ,  _  _  .  0  , 

Wa'ges  [gages,  F.]  hire,  reward  for  Service,  Salary, 

Stipend.  ,  n 

Wa'ggery  \  [prob.  of  paefcati,  Sax.  to  play]  wan- 
Wa'cgishness  j  tonnefs,  frolickfome  or  merry  Pranks. 
Wagging  [of  p£ian,  to-]  moving,  ftirring,  lhaking. 
Wa'ggish  [of  pae&an,  to.  to  play]  wanton,  frolickfome, 

To  WA'ccLE[of  toaggljelcrts  T>u.  or  pacian,  to.] 

to  joggle  or  move  up  and  down. 

Wa'ggon  [of  pWfa-iu,  to  ]  a  fort  of  long  Cart  with  four 

Wheels. 


W  A 

Wa'cgonage,  Waggon-Money,  Money  paid  for  the  hire 
br  driving  Waggons. 

Wa'ggqner  [VoagnCC)  Teut.  prob.  of  pas^enejt, 
S/?ar.]  the  Driver  of  a  Waggon;  alfo  a  northern  Conltellation, 
called  King  Charles's  Wain. 

Waif  [of  pajeian,  Sax.  to  float  up  and  down,  or  chofe 
guave,  F.]  Goods,  dropt  by  a  Thi.ef  being  clofe  purfued  or 
over-loaded  ;  alfo  Cattlq  loft,  which  being  found,  are  to  be 
proclaimed  feveral  Market  Days,  and  if  challenged  within  a 
Year  and  a  Day,  are  to  be  reltored  to  the  Owner;  efpecially 
if  he  fue  an  Appeal  againft  the  Felon,  or  give  Evidence  a- 
gainft  him  at  his  Trial;  otherwife  they  belong  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manour,  in  whofe  Jurifdiilion  they  were  left ;  who 
has  the  Franchise  of  the.  Waif  granted  him  by  the  King. 

Wai'faring  [of  pseg-,  away,  and  jtajian.  Sax.  to  go]) 
travelling. 

To  Wail  [prob.  of  penian.  Sax.  gualare,  Ital.]  to  la¬ 
ment,  bewail,  bemoan. 

Wain  \px n,  to.]  a  Cart  or  Waggon  drawn  by  Oxen, 
and  having  a  Waincope. 

Wai'nable  [old  Deeds]  that  may  be  manured  or  plough¬ 
ed,  tillable. 

Wai'nage,  the  Furniture  of  a  wain  or  cart. 

W/vi'ncope,  that  part  to  which  the  hinder  Oxen  are 
yoked  to  draw  the  wain  or  a  long  piece  that  comes  from  the 
Body  of  the  wain. 

Wai'nscot  [toanfcefcfjott,  T>u]  the  Timber  work  that 
lines  the  Walls  of  a  Room,  being  ufually  in  Pannels,  to  ferve 
inftead  of  Hangings. 

To  Wainscot  [of  of  fcljOttHI)  to 

defend,  and  toanD,  a  wall,  Du.]  to  line  walls  of  Rooms  on 
the  Infide  with  framed-work  of  Boards. 

Wai'nscotting  [oftoanDercfeOr,  Dul]  Wairifcot-wbrk, 
or  fuch  a  lining  of  Rooms. 

Wair  [in  Carpentry]  a  piece  of  Timber  two  Yards  long, 
and  a  Foot  broad. 

To  Wait  [prob.  of  toacljten,  Teut.  and  Du.]  toftay  for, 
to  attend  upon. 

Waiter  [toaCTjtCr,  Teut.]  one  who  attends  on  a  Per- 
fon  or  Affair. 

Wai'tes  [prob.  q.  guettas  of  guetter,  F.  to  watch,  or  of 
waiting  on  Magiftfates  at  Pomps  and  Proceflions]  a  fort  of 
Mufiek  or  Muficians. 

Wai've  [of  pa/ian,  Sax.  to  quit  or  forfake]  a  Woman 
forfaken  of  the  Law,  or  out-law’d,  for  contemptuoufly  refu- 


finrr  to  appear  when  fued  in  Law.  She  is  not  called  an 
Outlaw,  as  a  Man  is;  becaufe  Women,  not  being  fworn  in 
Leets  to  the  King,  nor  in  Courts  as  Men  are,  cannot  be 
out-law’d. 

Wai'ved  Goods.  See  Waif. 

Wai'ward  [prob.  ofpae^,  away,  and  peajfo.  Sax.  to¬ 
wards,  q.  d.  inclining  this  way  and  that  way]  froward,  crofs, 
peevifh,  crofs-grained,  unruly. 

Waywardness,  frowardnefs,  peeVifhnefs,  morofenefs. 

To  Wake  [pxccan,  to  ]  to  excite  or  rouze  from  Sleep; 

to  awake.  . 

To  Wake  [p.tclan,  to.]  to  watch  or  forbear  from  Sleeping, 

Wake  [ Sea  Term]  the  fmooth  water  that  runs  from  a  Ship’s 
Stern  when  (lie  is  under  Sail;  a  Ship  is  faid  to  fay  to  the 
Weather  of  her  Wake,  when  in  her  Haying  (he  is  fo  quick, 
that  (he  does  not  fall  to  the  Leeward  upon  a  Tack  ;  but  that 
when  (lie  is  tack’d,  her  Wake  (i.  e.  the  fmooth  water  a  Stern) 
is  to  the  Leeward,  which  is  a  Sign  that  (lie  feels  her  Helm 
very  well,  and  is  quick  of  Steerage. 

Wakes  [of  pacian.  Sax.  to  keep  awake,  becaufe  on  the 
Vigils  of  thoie  Feafts  the  People  were  wont  to  awake  front 
Sleep,  at  the  feveral  Vigils  of  the  Night,  and  go  to  Prayers. 

But  Spelman  rather  derives  them  of  jTac,  Drunkennefs,  be-  x 
caufe  in  celebrating  them,  they  generally  ended  in  Drunken-  ) 
nefs]  They  are  Vigils  or  Country  Feafts,  ufually  obferved  on 
the  Sunday  next  after  the  Saint’s-Day  to  whom  the  Parifli- 
Church  was  dedicated,  in  which  they  ufed  to  Fealt  and 
Dance  all  Night.  They  took  their  Origin  from  a  Letter 
that  Gregory  the  Great  fent  to  Melitus  the  Abbot,  who  canw 
into  England  with  St.  Aufin,  in  thefe  Words.  “  It  may 
“  therefore  be  permitted  them  on  the  Dedication  Days,  or 
«  other  folemn  Days  of  Martyrs  to  make  them  Bowers  about 
“  the  Churches,  and  refrefhi’ng  themfelves,  and  fcafting  to- 
“  gether  after  a  good  religious  fort;  kill  their  Oxen  now  to 
“  the  Praife  of  God  and  Increafe  of  Charity,  which  before 
“  they  were  wont  to  facrifice  to  the  Devil,  &c."  But  n  w 
the  fcafting  Part  is  all  that  is  retained. 

Wa'keful  [of  pacian  and  p;ull,  to  ]  apt  or  ready  to 
wake  or  be  awaked- 

Wa'kefulness,  aptnefs  to  awake  or  keep  from  fleeping 
8  X  -  Wake- 


Wa'ke-roBin,  an  Herb. 

Wald  [paltoa,  a  Wood,  a  wild  woody  Ground. 

Wales"',  [of  Ships]  the  outward  Timbers  in  a>  Ship’s 

Wails  J  Sides-,  on  which  Men  fet  their  Feet  when  they 
'clamber  up. 

Chain  Wales  [of  Ships]  are  thofe  wales  that  lie  out  far¬ 
ther  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  ferve  to  fpread  out  the  Ropes 
called  Shrouds. 

Wale -Knot  [with  Sailors']  a  round  Knot,  fo  made  with 
the  Lays  of  a  Rope  that  it  cannot  flip. 

Wale  reared  Ship,  one  which  is  built  ftrait  up  after  flic 
comes  to  her  bearing. 

Gun-W ale  [of  a  Ship ]  a  wale  which  goes  about  the 
uttermoft  St  rake  or  Seam  of  the  uppermoft  Deck  in  a  Ship’s 
wafte. 

Wali'scus  [ant.  Deeds ]  a  Servant  or  any  military  Officer. 

To  Walk  [fome  derive  it  of  pealcan,  Sax.  to  roll]  to  go 
on  Foot. 


A  Walk,  a  Path  to  walk  in  ;  alfo  a  walking  or  fhort  Jour¬ 
ney  on  Foot. 

A  Cock's  Walk,  a  Place  where  fighting  Cocks  are  kept 
feparate  from  others. 

Walk  [with  Horfemen ]  is  the  floweft  and  leaft  rais’d  go¬ 
ings  of  a  Horfe ;  which  the  Duke  of  Newcajlle  deferibes,  by 
the  two  Legs  diametrically  oppolite  in  the  Air,  and  two  up¬ 
on  the  Ground  at  the  fame  Time,  in  the  Form  of  St.  An¬ 
drew's  Crofs ;  but  other  Authors  fay,  it  is  a  motion  of  two 
Legs  of  a  Side,  one  after  the  other,  beginning  with  the 
Hind-Leg  firft. 

A  Wa'lker  [toalcfeCP)  Dti.]&  Fuller. 

Wa'lkers  [ Foreji  Law]  certain  Officers  appointed  to  walk 
about  a  fpace  of  Ground  committed  to  their  Care. 

Wall  [foall,  Teut.  jj-all,  5/7A1.]  a  Partition  or  Enclosure 
of  Stone,  Brick,  Earth,  &c. 

Wall -Creeper,  a  Bird. 

W ALL-F/ower,  a  fweet-feented  Flower  well  known. 

Wa'lling,  a  wall  or  wall-work. 

To  Wall,  to  enclofe  with  a  wall. 

A  Wall  Eye,  a  defedl  in  the  Eye  of  an  Horfe. 

Wa'lla  [old  Rec.]  a  wall  or  bank  of  Earth  call  up  for  a 
Mound  or  Boundary. 

Wa'llet  [in  cert  a  etymologic]  a  fort  of  travelling  Bag 
with  two  Divifions- 

Wall-£^  [of  hpale,  Sax.  a  whale,  q.  d.  having  an  Eye 
like  a  whale]  a  blemilhed  Eye. 

Walloo'n  Language,  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  an- 
tient  Gauls.  The  Language  fpoken  by  the  Walloons,  the 
Inhabitants  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Spanijh  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  viz.  thofe  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Namur,  Luxemburg, 
and  part  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 

Wa'llop,  a  Roll,  as  of  Fat,  {ffr. 

To  Wa'llow  [of  palpian,  Sax.]  to  roll  or  tumble  up 
and  down. 

Wa'llowishnsss  [of  toalglje,  Du.  loathing,  and  nefs] 
unfavourinefs. 

Wa'lnut  [pahl  h nutu,  Sax.  VDftlnOt,  ft-  W alfche-r.ot , 
i.  e.  French-nut]  a  fort  of  large  Nut. 

To  Walt  [in  Sea  Language]  a  Ship  is  faid  to  wait,  when 
ftie  has  not  her  due  quantity  of  Ballaft,  i.  e.  not  enough  to 
enable  her  to  bear  her  Sails  to  keep  her  ftiff. 

Walvia'ria  Mulieris  [in  Lax]  the  waiving  of  a  Woman, 
which  anfwers  to  the  Ut/agatio  Viri,  or  the  out-lawing  of  a 
Man. 

Wa'mblinc  [ofpamb,  Sax.  the  Belly]  moving  or  ftirring, 
as  the  Guts  with  Wind;  alfo  moving  as  Water  that  boils 
gently;  alfo  wriggling  like  an  Arrow  in  the  Air. 

Wan  [prob.  of  guan,  Brit,  weak,  organa,  Sax.  want¬ 
ing]  pale-faced,  faint  and  feeble  in  Countenance. 

Wand  [of  fctUJnO,  Dan.]  a  long  flender  Staff,  a  willow 
Twig. 

Wa'nded  Chair  [prob.  of  tefUfteil,  Teut.  to  turn  be - 
caufe  of  the  implication  of  the  T wigs]  a  wicker  or  twiggy 
Chair. 

To  Wa'Kder  [jxm'ojiian.  Sax.  bantlCCr,  Dan.]  to  ftray 
or  ftraggle  about;  to  go  out  of  the  way,  to  ftray  or  travel  in 
unknown  Places,  without  having  fixed  any  certain  Stage  of 
the  Journey. 

Wane  of  the  Moon  [of  pans.  Sax.  wanting]  the  decreafe, 
Which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  wain,  when  fhe  has  pail  the  lecond 
Quartet. 

To  Wane  fjwnian  and  £cpanian,  Sax.]  to  decreafe,  to 
grow  lefs. 

Wang  [pang,  Sax.]  a  Field. 

Wa’ng-teeth  [pon^to’Sajr  of_pan£aJf  and  to’Sa/,  Sax .1 
the  Cheek  or  Jaw -Teeth,  Dog-Teeth. 


Wa'nca  [pon£,  Sax.  a  Jaw  Bone  with  Teeth]  an  Iron 
Inftrument  with  Teeth. 

Wa'nger  [pan£cjie,  &?.*•.]  a  Mail  or  Budget. 

W a'niNC  £of  £epanian  or  panian,  growing  lefs. 

WaNness,^  pale-facednefs. 

.  w A  nlass  [Hunting  Term]  as  driving  the  Wanlafs  is  dri¬ 
ving  a  Deer  to  the  Stand. 

Wanna'gium  [old  Writ.]  wainage.  Furniture  for  a  Wain 
or  Cart;  Wain-houfes  or  Out-houfes  for  Husbandry  Tools. 

Want  [panto  of  pentoan.  Sax.  to  turn  up,  becaufc  it  turns 
up  the  Earth]  a  Mole. 

Want -Loufe  [fojfltttllUPtf,  Du.]  an  Infeft. 

Want  [of  pana,  &*#.]  deficiency,  lack,  need,  poveny. 

Wa'ntey,  a  Surcingle  or  large  Girth  for  a  Pack-horle. 

Wa'  nt ing  [of  panian.  Sax  ]  deficient,  needy,  &c. 

Wanton  [Skinner  derives  it  of  toalttert,  Du.  to  ima¬ 
gine,  becaufe  wanton  Perfons  are  full  of  Imaginations  and 
Fancies.  See  Wantonnejs]  full  of  waggery,  light,  lafeivious. 

Wa'ntonness  [incerta  etymologic,  but  perhaps  of  tDCtt- 
tflctlj  Du.  to  turn  round  about,  wanton  Folks  being  frisky, 
unlefs  you  had  rather,  with  Minjhew,  derive  it  of  want  one , 
i.  c.  to  want  one  to  play  withal]  waggifhnefs,  friskinefs,  la- 
feivioufnefs. 

Wa'pentakes  [prob  of  papen.  Armour,  and  Setneean, 
Sax.  to  give  up  or  furrender,  it  being  a  Cuftom  for  the  In¬ 
habitants  to  prelent  their  Weapons  to  their  Lord,  in  token  of 
Subjection ;  or  a  Cuftom,  that  when  he  that  came  to  take  the 
Government  of  a  Hundred,  was  met  by  the  better  fort  of 
People,  they  touched  his  Weapon  or  Lance  with  their 
Spears,  by  which  Ceremony  they  were  united  together,  and 
entred  into  a  mutual  Affociation]  the  fame  as  an  Hundred  or 
Divifion  of  a  County. 

W a  pp  [in  a  Ship]  a  Rope  with  which  the  Shrowds  are  fet 
taught  with  wale  Knots ;  one  End  being  made  fail  to  the 
Shrowds,  and  the  Laniards  brought  to  the  other. 

War  [of  paeji  or  pejiian,  Sax.  guerre,  F.]  fighting  of 
one  Kingdom  or  State  with  another;  a  ftate  of  Hoftility  be¬ 
tween  two  Nations,  States,  Provinces  or  Parties. 

To  War  [pejiian,  Sax.]  to  go  to  war,  to  fight,  one 
Kingdom,  State  or  Party  againft  another. 

War  no  more  [Sea  Pbrafc]  is  a  Direction  to  him  at  the 
Helm,  to  keep  the  Ship  as  near  the  wind  as  poffible. 

War,  the  French  are  faid  to  be  like  a  Flea,  quickly 
skipping  into  a  Country,  and  foon  leaping  out  again.  The 
Spaniard  like  a  Crab,  creeping  into  a  Place  ilowly,  and  not 
to  be  expelled  without  great  Violence.  The  German  like  a 
Loufe,  flow] y  maftering,  and  as  flowly  driven  out. 

To  Warble  [fome  derive  it  of  tD&rOelCH,  Du.  to  turn 
round  in  a  circular  manner,  to  vibrate]  to  chirp  or  fing  as 
Birds,  to  fing  in  a  quivering  or  trilling  way  or  manner ;  alfo 
to  Purl  as  a  Brook  or  Stream. 

ToWarchj  [of  pa jrk.  Sax.  Pain]  to  ache;  alfo  to 

To  Wark  3  work. 

Ward  [pajitoe,  &?.*.]  a  watching;  alfo  a  Diftricl  or  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  City  ;  alfo  an  Appartment  in  an  Hofpital;  alfo  a 
Prifon  or  a  particular  Appartment  of  it;  a  Divifion  of  a 
Foreft. 

Wa'rdace  [ofpeajito,  5<?x.]  ward  Money,  or  Money  for 
keeping  watch  and  ward. 

A  Ward  [in  Law]  an  Heir  of  the  King’s  Tenant,  holding 
by  Knights  Service  during  his  Nonage. 

Ward -Hook  [with  Gunners]  a  Rod  or  Staff  with  an  Iron 
End  turned  in  a  Serpentine  manner,  to  draw  the  wads  or 
oakam  out  of  a  Gun,  when  it  is  to  be  unloaded. 

ToWard  [peajitoan,  &?#.]  to  keep  guard  or  watch. 

To  Ward  [in  Fencing]  to  parry  or  keep  off  a  pafs  or 
thruft. 

Wyrda'gium  ;>  [ant.  Writ.]  the  Cuftody  of  a  Town  or 

Wa'rda  S  Caftle,  which  the  Tenants  or  Inhabitants 
were  bound  to  keep  at  their  own  Charge. 

Wa'rda  Ecc/ejiarum  [old  Writ.]  the  Guardianfhip  of 
Churches,  which  is  in  the  King  during  the  vacancy,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  Regalia  or  T emporalities. 

Wa'rdecord  [of  pi J vtoj.  Sax.  and  cornUj  L.  an  Horn]  an 
antient  Duty  of  watching  and  warding  at  a  Caftle,  and  blow¬ 
ing  an  Horn  upon  a  Surprize;  called  Carriage. 

Court  of  Wa  r  ds,  lAc.  a  Court  firft  erefted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  for  determining  matters  relating  to  Heirs  of  the 
King’s  Tenants,  holding  by  Knights  Service;  but  now  quite 
abolifhed. 

Wa'rden  [gardien,  F.  or  of  peajitoian,  Sax.  to  watch] 
a  Guardian  or  Keeper. 

Warden  [in  an  Univerfity]  the  head  of  a  College;  an- 
fwering  to  the  Mafter. 


War- 


W  A 


W  A 


Warden  of  the  Mbit,  an  Officer  who  receives  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Bullion  brought  in  by  the  Merchants,  pays  them 
for  it;  and  overfees  the  other  Officers. 

Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  Governor  of 
thofe  noted  Havens,  who  has  the  Authority  of  an  Admiral, 
and  fends  out  Writs  in  his  own  Name. 

W  a'rden-P  ear,  a  fort  of  delicious  baking  Pear. 

Wa'rdenship,  the  Office  of  a  Warden  of  a  Company, 
£5V. 

Wa'rder  [gardeur,  F.  or  of  peajVoan,  Sd*.]  a  Beadle 
or  Staff-man  who  keeps  guard  or  watch  in  the  Day  Time; 
one  who  keeps  guard  in  a  Prince’s  Palace,  the  Tower,  £ *fe. 

Warders  of  the  Power  of  London,  called  Yeomen  War¬ 
ders,  Officers  whofe  Duty  is  to  wait  at  the  Gate  of  it,  and 
to  take  an  Account  of  all  Perfons  who  come  into  it ;  alfo  to 
attend  Prifoners  of  State,  &c. 

Wardmote  [peajVo-gemoC  of  pcajib,  aWard,  and  mot 
orjjemoC,  a  Meeting,  of  meCan  or  gemeCan,  Sax.  to  affem- 
ble]  a  certain  Court  held  in  every  ward  or  diilridl  of  the  City 
of  London,  for  managiug  the  Affairs  of  it. 

Ward-penny,  Money  due  to  the  Sheriff  and  Officers, 
for  maintaining  watch  and  ward. 

Wa’r  drore  [ garderobe  of  gara'er,  to  keep,  and  role,  a 
Garment,  F-]  a  Place  for  keeping  the  Vcflments  of  a  King, 


fcfr. 

Clerk  of  the  Wardrobe  to  the  King,  an  Officer  who  keeps 
an  Inventory  of  all  tilings  belonging  to  the  King’s  Wardrobe. 

Ward-staff,  in  antient  Times  was  a  Name  of  a  Con- 
Rable’s  Staff. 

Ward-staff  [old  Lazo]  a  kind  of  petty  Serjeantry,  a 
holding  Lands  by  this  Service,  viz-  a  carrying  a  Load  of 
Straw  in  a  Cart  and  fix  Horfes,  two  Ropes  and  two  Men  to 
watch  it,  when  brought  to  the  Place  appointed.  The 
Manour  of  Lambourn  in  Effex  is  held  by  this  Tenure. 

Wa'rdfeoh  y  [of  peajio  and  jceoh,  SVtx.]  the  value  of  a 

Wa'rdfega5  ward  or  heir  under  Age,  or  the  Money 
paid  to  the  Lord  of  the  Fee  for  his  Redemption. 

Warding  [of  peajitoian.  Sax.]  keeping,  defending, 
guarding  off. 

Wa'rdwit  [of  peajVb  and  pi  fee,  Sax.  a  Fine]  a  Privilege 
or  being  quit  of  giving  Money  for  keeping  of  watches,  or  a 
Duty  paid  towards  the  Charge  of  it. 

Ware  [pajie,  Sax.]  Commodities,  Goods,  Merchandize; 
alfo  a  Dam  in  a  River. 

Wares  [pajla f  or  wajien.  Sax.]  Goods,  Merchandizes. 

Warecta're  [old  Reel]  to  fallow  Ground  or  plough  up 
Land  defign’d  for  Wheat  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  let  it  lie 
fallow  for  the  better  Improvement. 

Wa rectum  [old  Reel]  fallow  Ground,  Land  that  has 
been  long  untilled,  the  fame  as  Perm  WarreBata. 

Wa'rfare  [of  pjep,  war,  and  pajian.  Sax.  to  go]  going 
to  war,  a  military  Expedition. 

Wa'riangles  [in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire]  a  kind  of 
noify,  ravenous  Birds,  which  prey  upon  other  Birds,  which 
when  taken  they  hang  upon  a  Thorn  or  Prickle,  and  tear 
them  in  pieces  and  devour  them. 

Wa'riness  [of  pa|t  or  pajii£  and  ncjrj'e,  Sax-]  cautiouf- 
nefs. 

WeiTk  }  CpeoTc’  Sax.  ]  a  work  or  building. 

Wa'rlike  [police,  Sax-]  pertaining  to  war,  flout,  va¬ 
liant. 

To  Warm  [peajimian,  Sax.]  to  make  warm,  to  heat. 

Warm  [peapm,  Sax.]  not  Cold,  Du. 

Wa'rmed  [gepyjircied  of  peajimian,  SdA-]  made  warm. 

Wa'rmness,  warmth. 

Wa'rming-pan  [peapmin^e-panne,  Sax.]  a  Chamber 
Utenfil. 

Warmth  [peajim’Se,  Sa?,y.]  moderate  Heat. 

To  Warn  [ptepnian,  Sax,]  to  tell  or  give  notice  of  a 
thing  beforehand ;  to  admonifh  ;  to  bid  one  to  provide  for 

himfelf  elfewhere.  . 

To  Warn  [in  Lazo]  is  to  Summons  to  appear  m  a  Court 

of  Juflice.  ,  . 

Wa'RNEL-TFKtjw,  Worms  within  the  Skin  on  the  Backs 


Wa'rnInc  Wheel  [of  a  Clock]  is  the  third  or  fourth 
wheel,  according  to  its  diilance  from  the  firft  wheel. 

Warnistu'ra  [ant.  Deeds]  Garniture,  Furniture,  Pro- 


vifion. 

Wa'rnoth  [at  Dover-Caflle]  a  Cullom  among  the  1  e- 
nants  holding  of  it,  that  he  who  failed  in  the  Payment  at  a 
fet  Day  was  obliged  to  pay  double,  and  for  the  fecond  failure 
triple. 

Wa'rped  [gepej'ipc'o  of  pcojipan,  Sax]  cafl  or  bent,  as 
Boards  not  well  dry’d;  alio  drawn  out,  as  a  Weaver’s  Warp. 


To  Warp  [peoppan,  S.7A\]  to  draw  out  or  wind  the 
warps  in  length,  into  which  the  wooll  is  woven. 

To  Warp  [prob.  of  guerpeir,  F.  which  is  derived  of 

aipan,  Sax.  according  to  Spelman]  to 'call  or  bend,  as 
ds  do  when  they  are  cut  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry. 

A  War?  [with  Sailors]  a  Haufer  or  any  Rope  ufed  in 
faflening  a  Ship.. 

To  Warp  a  Ship  [Sea  Phrafe ]  is  to  hale  her  to  a  Place  by 
means  of  a  Hawfer  or  other  Rope  laid  out  for  that  purpofe, 
and  faftended  to  an  Anchor  when  wind  is  wanting. 

A  Warp  [of  hpeoppian,  Sax.  to  turn,  becaufe  it  turns 
up  the  Earth]  a  Mold. 

Wa'rpen  [of  pap  and  penni£,  S'/iv.]  a  Contribution,  in 
the  Saxon  Times,  towards  war,  or  for  providing  Arms. 

ToWa'rrant  [prob.  of  pejiian,  Sax.  garrantir ,  F.]  to 
fecure,  to  maintain,  to  affure  or  promife. 

A  Warrant  [(JUflCaiU,  C.  Brit.]  an  order,  anauthen- 
tick  power,  permiffion  or  allowance. 

Warrant  of  Attorney,  is  that  whereby  a  Man  autho- 
rifes  another  to  do  fomething  in  his  Name,  and  warrants  his 
Adlion. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants  [in  the  Common-Pleas]  an  Officer 
who  enters  all  warrants  of  Attorney  for  Plaintiff  and  De¬ 
fendant.  . 

Warrant  [with  Horfe  men]  a  Jockey  that  fells  ah  Horfe 
is  by  an  inviolable  Cullom  to  warrant  him,  and  in  cafe  he 
fold  him  under  fuch  Infirmities  that  are  not  obvioufly  difeo- 
vered,  and  fo  may  efcape  the  View  of  the  Buyer,  as  Purfi- 
nefs,  Glanders,  Unfoundnefs,  £f fc.  he  is  obliged,  in  nine 
Days,  to  refund  the  Money,  and  take  back  the  Horfe ;  blit¬ 
he  does  not  warrant  him  clear  of  fuch  Infirmities  as  may  be 
feen  and  difeerned. 

Warrantable  [of  guauailt,  Brit,  or  pe^ian,  Sax. 
to  defend]  that  may  be  warranted,  defended,  &c. 

Wa'rrantableness  [of  as  above,  or  of  garantir,  F, 
able  and  nefs]  Juflifiablcneis,  £sy. 

Warranted  [garanti,  F]  fecured  by  Covenant;  pro- 
rnifed  to  be  fecured  or  maintained,  is c. 

Warranters  [garaniees,  F.]  thofe  that  promife  or  co¬ 
venant  to  fecure  a  Thing  purchafed  to  the  Purchafer. 

Warra'ntia  Chari  a  [in  Law]  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  Per- 
fon  who  is  infeoffed  in  Lands  and  Tenements  with  claufe 
of  zvarrantry,  and  is  impleaded  in  an  afiize  or  writ  of  Entry, 
wherein  he  cannot  vouch  or  call  to  zvarrantry,  L. 

Warrantia  Cuflodia  [in  Law]  a  writ  judicial,  which  lay 
for  Kim  who  was  challenged  to  be  ward  to  another  in  refpedt 
of  Land,  faid  to  be  holden  in  Knights  Service,  which  when 
it  was  bought  by  the  Anceflors  of  the  ward,  was  warranted 
to  be  free  from  luch  Service,  L. 

Warrantia  Diet  [in  Lazo]  a  writ  which  lies  in  cafe, 
where  a  Man  having  a  Day  afligned  perfonally  to  appear  in 
Court  to  an  Adlion,  wherein  he  is  fued,  is,  in  tne  mean 
Time,  by  commandment  imploy’d  in  the  King’s  Service,  fo 
that  he  cannot  come  at  the  Day  affighed. 

Wa'rrantizing  [of  garantir,  F.  £sV.]  promifing  or 
covenanting  by  Deed,  by  the  Bargainer  to  the  Bargainee,  to 
fecure  him  m  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Thing  purchafed  ;  againfl 
all  Men  for  the  Enjoying  the  thing  agreed  on  between  them. 

Warranty  [gar antic,  F.]  Security  by  warrantee  or 
authority. 

Wa’rren,  a  Device  for  preferving and  ftoring  Fifli  in  the 
hiidft  of  a  River,  for  the  Fifh  to  retreat  to,  to  the  End  that 
you  may  take  them  when  yoti  pleafe. 

Wa'rren  [gine  garenne,  F.]  a  Franchize  or  Place  pri¬ 
vileged  by  the  King  for  keeping  Conies,  Hares,  Partridges, 
Pheafants,  £9 V. 

WVrrener  [un garennier,  F.]  a  Keeper  of  a  warren. 
Wa’rrier  [of  prejT  of  pc  Juan  or  pepi£ean.  Sax.]  a  fight¬ 
ing  Man. 

W  a'rsco  r  [in  the  Time  of  the  Englijh  Saxons]  a  Contri¬ 
bution  towards  war  or  armour. 

Wart  [pea JVC,  Sax.]  a  final],  hard  or  fpungy  Excrefcence 
in  the  Skin  and  Flefh. 

Wart  [in  Horfes]  a  fptiftgy  Subfiance  growing  near  the 
Eye. 

Warth,  a  ciiflomary  Payment  towards  Caflle-guard,  or 
keeping  watch  and  ward. 

Wa'rwite  \  LpcajaCpiCe,  Sax.]  a  being  quit  of  pay- 
Wa'rdwite  >  ing  Money  for  keeping  watches  or  ward. 
Wary  [paeji  or  paepiS',  Sax.]  cautious. 

Wary -Angle.  See' Wariangles ;  alfo  a  Bird,  a  kind  of 
Mag  pie. 

Was  [paey,  Sax.]  as  he  w^as,  £5 f7. 

Wase,  a  wreath  of  Cloth,  L$c.  to  be  laid  under  any 
Veffcl  or  Burden  that  is  born  011  the  Head. 

A  Wash 


A  Wash  [JJaecye,  Sax.  Teut.  and  Du]  a  \va fil¬ 

ing  walh,  or  Lotion  for  wafhing ;  alfo  for  beautifying. 

To  Wash  [paecyan,  Sax.  lUafcljHt,  Teat,  and  Du.]  to 
cleanfe  by  wafhing  the  Skin ;  alfo  Liquor  for  feeding  Hogs. 

Wash-brew,  fmall  Oatmeal  lleeped  in  Water,  and  then 
cleanfed,  afterwards  boiled  to  a  ftlff  and  thick  Jelly ;  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Flummery. 

A  Wash  of  Oifters,  is  ten  Strikes. 

A  Wash  bowl  [pxcye-bolla.  Sax.]  a  Veffel  to  wafh  in. 
Washes  [of  a  Cart,  &c.]  the  Rings  on  the  Ends  of  the 
Axle-Tree. 

Washes  [in  Norfolk]  are  fo  called,  becaufe  wafhed  by  the 
!T'ides  dafhing  againfl  it,  and  therefore  dangerous  as  Quick- 
fands. 

Wa'shinc  [of  a  Ship]  is  when  they  have  the  Guns  over 
to  one  fide  of  the  Ship,  the  Men  get  upon  her  Yards  and 
wafh  and  ferape  her  other  fide. 

Washing,  [with  Goldfmiths,  &c.]  are  the  Lotions  where¬ 
by  'they  draw  the  Particles  of  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  the 
Allies,  Earth,  Sweepings,  &c. 

Washing  [in  Painting ]  is  when  a  Defign,  drawn  with  a 
Pencil  or  Crayon,  has  fome  one  Colour  laid  over  it  with  a 
Plencil,  as  Indian  Ink ,  Biftre,  or  the  like,  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  natural  by  adding  the  Shadows  of  Prominences, 
Apertures,  £sY. 

Wa'shum  [old  Red]  a  fliallow  or  fordable  Part  of  a  River, 
or  Arm  of  the  Sea,  as  the  Wallies  in  Lincolnjhire. 

Wa'skite  [prob.  q.  vaf-kite]zx  kind  of  Hawk  in  Virginia. 
Wasp  [pseyp,  5^.v.]  a  flinging  Flic  well  known. 
Wa'spish  [paiyp,  Sax.  vefpa,  L.  a  wafp]  peevifli,  fret¬ 
ful. 

Wa'spjshness,  peevifhnefs,  frctfulnefs,  angrinefs. 
Wa'ssel  [pa?/-hasl,  Sax.  i.  e.  Health  be  to  you]  a  go¬ 
ing  about,  at  Chrijlmafs  or  Twelfth-Tide,  with  a  Bowl,  fing- 
ilig  a  cfsrijlmafs  Carol,  begging  good  Chear  or  Money. 
Wa'ssel  Bozvl~\  a  large  Cup  or  Bowl,  either  of  Silver 
Wa'stel  BozvlJ  or  Wood,  where  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at 
their  publick  Entertainments,  drank  Healths  to  one  another. 

Wassel  Bread,  Cakes  and  white  Bread  that  were  fopp’d 
in  the  Wajfel  Bowl  of  Wine  that  ufed  to  be  fet  by  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Albans,  to  drink  an  Health  to  his  Fraternity. 

Wa'sselers,  Wenches,  &c.  that  go  about  finging  and 
begging  as  above. 

Waste  [prob.  of  paeycian,  or  tDatTlffj  Teut.  or  pamb. 
Sax.  the  Belly]  the  middle  of  a  human  Body/. 

W aste  [^Tte,  Sax.]  fpoil,  havock,  ddflroying. 

\  Waste  [in  Lazv]  fpoil  or  decay  of  Woods,  Houfes, 
Lands,  &c.  made  by  a  Tenant  to  the  prejudice  of  an  Heir. 

Waste,  thofe  Lands  which  are  not  in  any  Man's  Pof- 
felTion,  but  lie  in  common. 

Waste  of  the  Foref,  is  when  a  Man  cuts  down  his  own 
Woods  within  the  Forelt  without  Licence. 

Waste  [of  a  Ship]  is  that  part  of  her  between  the  two 
Malls,  i.  e-  between  the  Main-Mail  and  Fore -Mail. 

Waste  Boards  [with  Sailors]  Boards  to  be  placed  an  the 
fides  of  Boats  to  keep  the  Sea  from  breaking  in. 

Waste  Clothes  [in  a  Ship]  Clothes  hung  about  the  Cage- 
work  of  her  Hull,  to  skreen  or  fliadow  the  Men  from  the 
Enemy  in  a  Fight. 

Waste  Trees  [in  a  Ship]  thofe  Timbers  which  lie  in  her 


walle. 

To  Waste  fa  flare,  L.  gafer,  F.  fcn’VOUtTeil,  Teut.] 
to  fpoil,  to  make  havock  of. 

Wasteful  [[of  pay te  and  JCull,  Sax.]  fpoiling,  making 

havock. 

Wastefulness,  the  Aft  of  walling,  aptnefs  or  difpofl- 
fion  to  fpoil,  or  confume  extravagantly,  &c. 

Wa'stel  Bread,  the  finelt  fort  of  white  Bread,  Cake. 
Wa'stors  [vafatores ,  L.j  a  fort  of  Thieves  or  Robbers. 
To  Watch  [paccian  or  pxcian.  Sax.]  to  keep  awake, 
to  keep  watch,  to  let  up  a  Nights. 

WATCH  [on  Ship-board]  is  the  fpace  of  four  Hours ;  du¬ 
ring  which  Time  one  half  of  the  Ship’s  Company  watch  in 
their  turns,  and  are  relieved  by  the  other  half  for  four  Hours’ 


more. 

Quarter  WATCH  [in  a  Ship]  is  when  one  quarter  of  the 
Crew  watch  together. 

WATCH-G/a/i  [on  Ship-board]  a  four  Hour-glafs,  whofe 
Sand  is  four  Hours  running  out,  ufed  in  determining  the 
Sailors  watches. 

A  WATCH  [of  Teut.  or  pxcce.  Sax.]  a  Guard 

in  the  Night,  &c.  alfo  Pocket-Clock ;  alfo  a  fet  Portion  of 
Time  for  keeping  watch. 

WATCH -Work,  the  inner  Parts  of  any  Watch  or  Move¬ 
ment  which  is  defigned  to  Blew  the  Hours  without  ftriking, 


WATCH  and  Ward,  the  Cuftom  of  keeping  watch  and 
ward  in  the  Night,  in  Towns  and  Cities,  was  firfl  appointed 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  in  the  13  th  Century. 

Wa'tchet  [prob.  of  pasceto.  Sax.  weak,  q.  d.  a  faint 
Colour]  a  kind  of  pale  Blue. 

Watchful  [of  paicce,  Sax.  &c.  and  will]  wakeful, 
heedful,  £sY.  > 

Watchfulness,  aptnefs  to  awake;  alfo  heedfulnefs;, 
carefolnefs  to  look  out  againfl;  Dangers,  &c. 

Wa'ter  [pseteji,  Sax.]  one  of  the  four  Elements,  a  con- 
gefled  Mafs  of  Particles  which  are  very  thin,  fmooth,  and 
very  flexible,  difpofed  to  bend  and  yield  every  way ;  alfo  a 
certain  Lultre  on  Silks,  &c,  imitating  waves' ;  alfo  a  certain 
Lullre  of  Diamonds,  &c. 

Wa'ter  AGE,  Money  paid  for  Pafiage  by  Water. 

W A'TE'R-Bugdet  [in  Heraldry]  a  fort  of  Bud¬ 
get  antiently  ufed  by  Soldiers  to  fetch  water  to 
the  Camp,  they  were  different  in  Form,  one 
k — ^ — J  of  which,  is  as  reprefented  in  the  Efcutcheon, 
annexed. 

Wa'ter  [with  Jewellers]  a  certain  luflre  of  Pearls,  Dia¬ 
monds,  and  other  precious  Stones ;  thus  called  becaufe  the/ 
were  fuppofed  by  the  Antients  to  be  formed  or  concreted  of 
Water. 

Water  [  with  Calenders,  Dyers,  Sec.  ]  a  certain  lullre  in 
imitation  of  Waves,  fet  on  Silks,  Mohairs,  lyfe. 

Water  [with  Chymifs]  more  ufually  called  Flegm  Is 
the  fourth  of  the  five  chymical  Principles,  and  one  of  the 
pafiive  ones. 

Water  -Archer,  an  Herb. 

To  Water  [pffifcjian,  Sax.  tBaCfgrctt}  Du.]  to  moillen, 
wet,  or  foak  in  water  ;  alfo  to  put  a  wavy  glois  upon  Silks, 
&e. 


Water  -Bailiff  [  of  the  City  of  London]  an  Officer  who 
has  the  overfight  and  fearch  of  Filh  brought  to  Billingsgate  ; 
and  alfo  the  collefting  of  the  Toll  arifing  from  the  River  of 
Thames.  \ 

Water -Bailiff's  [in  Sea-Port  Titans]  certain  Officers  for¬ 
merly  appointed  for  fearching  of  Ships. 

Water -Bears,  Bears  at  Spitsbcrg  that  live  by  what  they 
catch  in  the  Sea. 

Water  borne  [ Sea-Term ]  a  Ship  is  Laid  to  be  Water  borne 
when  file  is  where  there  is  no  more  Water  than  will  juft  bear 
her  from  the  Ground ;  or,  lying  even  with  the  Ground,  Ihe 
Aril  begins  to  float  or  fwim. 

Dead  Water  [  Sea  Language  ]  the  water  that  follows  the 
Stern  of  a  Ship,  that  does  not  pals  away  fo  fall  as  that  which 
Hides  by  her  Sides. 

W ATEK-Beto/iy,  Crefles,  fc.  Herbs. 

Water -Farcin  [  in  Horfes]  a  Difeafe. 

Water-  Gage,  an  Inllrument  for  meafuring  the  quantity 
and  depth  of  any  water. 

Water-G^/f,  a  Sea  Wall  or  Bank  to  keep  off  the  Cur¬ 
rent  or  over  flowing  of  the  Water. 

Water  Gang  [psetepi-^an^,  S^,r.]  a  Trench  to  carry  a 
Stream  of  water,  fuch  as  is  ufually  made  in  Sea  Walls  to 
difeharge  and  drain  water  out  of  the  Marlhes. 

Water  Gavel,  a  Rent  antiently  paid  for  fifliing  in,  or 
other  Benefit  received  from  fome  River  or  Water. 

Water -Germander,  an  Herb. 

Water  Lily,  a  Flower. 

Water -Line  [of  a  Ship]  is  that  Line  which  diflinguilhes 
that  Part  of  it  that  is  under  Water,  from  that  which  is  above, 
when  Ihe  has  her  due  Loading. 

Water -Lffryl,  a  fenced  watering  Place. 

Water -Meafure,  a  dry  Meafure  which  exceeds  the  Win- 
chef  er  Meafure,  by  about  three  Gallons  in  a  Bufhel ;  ufed 
for  felling  Coals  in  the  Pool,  &c. 

Water -Murrain,  a  Difeafe  in  black  Cattle. 

Water  Ordeal,  an  antient  Saxon  way  of  Trial  or  Pur¬ 
gation,  when  fufpefted  of  a  Crime,  by  putting  their  Hands 
in  fealding  water. 

WT tiTFAi-Pepper,  an  Herb. 

Water  Poife,  an  Inllrument  for  trying  the  llrength  of 
Liquors. 

Wat FK-feape  [psctrejvychap,  Sax.]  an  Aquaduft  or  water 
eourfe. 

WATER -foot  [with  Gardeners]  a  young  Sprig,  which 
fprings  out  of  the  Root  or  Stock  of  a  Tree. 

Water -Shot  [with  Sai/on]  a  Term  ufed  of  a  Ship  when 
Ihe  rides  at  Anchor,  being  moored,  neither  crofs  the  Tide 
nor  right  up  and  down,  but  quartered  betwixt  both. 

Water  of  feparation'\  [with  Refiners]  Aqua  Fottis  fo  lio- 
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Water-7 'able  fin  Architecture]  a  fort  of  ledge  left  in 
Stone  or  Brick  Walls,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  Inches  from 
the  Ground,  from  which  Place  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  be¬ 
gins  to  abate. 

Water  Wheel,  an  Engine  for  raifuig  water  in  great  quan¬ 
tity  out  ot  a  deep  Well. 

Water-JT/V/W,  an  Herb. 

Water- Way  [in  a  Ship]  is  a  fmall  ledge  of  Timber  lying 
on  the  Deck  dole  by  the  lides,  to  keep  the  water  from  run¬ 
ning  down  there. 

Wa  tered  [prob.  of  fcepsefcjteto  or  of  pastpan, 
moiftened  with,  or  foaked  or  Iteeped  in  water. 

Wa'TERINESs,  lulnefs  of  water. 

\V a/ter  ish  [ptetejtlic,  Saar.]  like,  or  as  having  water. 

Wa'terishness,  waterilh  or  watery  Quility,  &c. 

Wa'tery  [prctejiic,  Sax.]  full  of  or  having  water. 

Watery  Sores,  a  Diftemper  in  Horfes. 

W atery -Triplicity  [in  Aflrology]  are  the  three  Signs  of 
the  Zodiack,  Cancer,  Scorpio  and  Pipes. 

Wa'terinc,  a  Term  ufed  for  the  laying  the  Rungs 
[which  afe  Bundles  of  Hemp  Stalks)  in  Water  with  a  weight 
upon  them,  to  keep  them  from  Swimming. 

Watering  [of  Manufactures )  is  the  giving  Silks,  Tab- 
bys.  Mohairs,  Stuffs;  &c.  a  wavy  Luftre,  by  wetting  them 
lightly  and  then  pafhngthem  thro’  a  Prefs  or  Calender,  whe¬ 
ther  hot  or  cold. 

W  A 't  T  l  e  d  [of  pateelay ,  Sax  ]  made  with  wattles  or  hurdles. 

Wa'tti.es  Lpatrelaj  or  prefcla y,  Sax.]  fpleeted  Grates  or 
Hurdles ;  alfo  folds  for  Sheep  made  with  fplit  Wood  in  the 
manner  of  Grates. 

Watti.es  of  a  Cock  [^Skinner  derives  them  either  of 
toCDCltl}  Teut.  or  \D0gtjeUn»  Da.]  the  Gills  of  a  Cock; 
alfo  the  red,  puggered  l'lefh  that  hangs  under  a  Turkey 
Cocks  Neck. 

To  Wave  [of  pjfcian,  Sa*]  to  fafhion  or  make  like 
waves  of  the  Sea ;  alfo  to  turn  to  and  fro. 

To  Wave  [fome  derive  it  of  gutfver,  F.]  to  decline  or 
put  off  a  Bufinefs,  to  omit  the  doing  of  it. 

To  Wave  [at  $*v?]  is  to  make  Signs  by  waving  a  Gar¬ 
ment  on  a  Pole,  for  a  Ship  or  Boat  to  come  near  or  to  keep 
off. 

VC  K\Z- Loaves  [in  the  Jew  ip  Oeconomy]  Loaves  of  Bread, 
offered  as  the  firft  Fruits  of  every  Year’s  Increafe. 

A  Wave  [in  Pbvpcks]  a  Cavity  in  the  furface  of  water  or 
other  fluid,  with  aii  Elevation  on  the  fide  thereof. 

Wa'vering  [of  pa jrian,  Sax  ]  being  in  uncertainty  or 
unrefolved,  fluctuating  in  Mind. 

WA  VY  [of  pijjian  or  pajeian.  Sax.]  like  waves  of  the 
Sea. 

Wavy  [in  Heraldry  fignifies  reprefenting  the 
waves  rolling,  which  the  French  call  Ondee,  and 
the  Latins,  undulatus ,  undofus,  &c.  See  the 
■ _ — — ,  Efcutcheon. 

WA'VESON  [ Maritime  Law]  fuch  Goods  as  after  a  Ship¬ 
wreck  appear  floating  or  fwimming  on  the  waves  of  the  Sea. 

To  W awl,  to  cry  or  howl  as  Cats  do  in  the  Night,  to 
Catterwawl. 

Wau'MISH"',  [prob.  q.  d.  qualmip,  or  of  tlflfmifl(jf) 
W  A  LMISH  J  Dan- loathing]  Tick  or  flekifh  at  the  Stomach. 

Wax  [peax.  Sax.  l}3fje,  Dan]  a  foft,  yel- 
lowifh  Matter,  wherewith  the  Bees  form  Cells 
to  receive  their  Honey  ;  the  artificial  Wax  is  of 
feveral  forts,  as  Sealing-Wax,  Shoemaker s-W ax, 
See.  by  chymical  Writers  is  exprefs’d  by  this 

Charaflef.  _  ,  f  •  y 

To  WAX  [peaxan,  Sax.  llOJcer,  Dan.  prob.  of  ««'£«>, 
Gr.  to  grow]  to  grow  or  become,  to  increafe;  alfo  to  cover, 

do  over  or  drefs  with  wax.  ,  c  . 

Wa'xshop^,  a  Duty  antiently  paid  towards  the  defraying 
WA'XSCOTj  the  Charge  of  Wax-Candies  in  Churches. 


Way  [par,  Sax ■  via >  v0?e'  F  ^  a  3 

(fc.  alfo  an  expedient.  Means;  alfo  Method,  CuftonJ,  Ufe. 

Way  of  Efay  [with  Authors]  a  particular  Method  of 
handling  z  Subjeft,  in  which  the  Writer  delivers  himfelf 
more  freely  and  modeftly  than  in  the  dogmatick  way. 

Way  of  a  Ship  [in  Sea  Language]  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  rake  or  run  of  it  forward  or  aftward  on;  but  is  more 
ufuallv  laid  of  her  Sailing,  for  when  flie  goes  apace  they  fay, 
fhie  has  a  good  way;  it  is  alfo  ufed  of  the  fmooth  water  fhe 
makes  a  Sern  when  under  Sail.  .  ,  .  r  , 

Way  of  the  rounds  [in  Fortification]  is  a  fpace  left  for  the 
P  iffage  of  the  rounds,  between  the  wall  and  the  rampart  ot 
a  fortified  Town  ;  but  is  not  now  much  in  ufe. 

To  Way  a  Horfe,  is  to  teach  him  to  travel  m  the  way. 

Way- Bread  [pr^-bpaebe,  Sax.]  the  Herb  Plantain. 

Wa.y -Bits  ^  little  or  fmall  fp*ce  °f  Ground,  a  little  way. 


Wa'yfarinc  [of  pre£,  away,  and  jMJttn,  Sax.  to  go] 
travelling. 

Wa  YFARinc-7ree,  a  Plant  otherwife called  the  wild-vine 
and  Hedge-Plant. 

W ay' is-Horfe  [with  Horfemen ]  is  one  who  is  already 
backed,  fuppled  and  broken,  and  thews  a  Difpofition  to  the 
Manage. 

To  W ay -Lay  [of  pas£  and  lec^an.  Sax.  to  lay]  to  lie 
in  wait  for  one  by  the  way. 

W ay -Layer,  a  Iyer  in  wait. 

Wa'yward  [prob.of torefufe,andflerfy 
Du.  Nature]  obftinate;  alfo  Froward,  peevifh. 
Waywardness,  obftinancy,  frowardnefs,  &c. 

VI  ay -Wifer  [for  a  Pocket]  a  Movement  like  a  Watch  for 
counting  olies  Steps  or  Paces,  in  order  to  know  how  far  a 
Perfon  walks  in  a  Day. 

W AY-Wifer  [with  Mathematl ]  an  Inftrument  fixed  to  the 
great  wheel  of  a  Chariot,  to  fhew  how  far  it  travels  in  a  Day. 

Way' won,  a  Governor  of  a  chief  Place  in  the  Domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 

VC  ayt -Fee  [ old  Law]  ward-penny,  or  a  Fee  antiently 
paid  for  keeping  watch  and  ward. 

WE[pe,  Sax.]  us. 

To  Wea'xen  [of  pacnian  or  pace,  Sax.  weak]  to  render 
weak  or  feeble; 

Wea'kling,  a  Weak  Child,  who  has  little  or  no  Strength, 
Wea'kness  [of  pace  and  neyjfc,  Stf*.]  feeblenefs,  want 
of  Strength,  Infirmity. 

Weal  [of  pelan,  health,  or  wel,  Sax.  well]  Benefit, 
Advantage,  as  the  Common-Weal. 

Weald  }  [pealto,  Sax.]  either  fingly  or  at  the  head  of 
Wald  >  Names,  fignify  Wood,  Foreft  or  Grove,  and 
Walt  3  fignify  that  the  Places  either  are  or  were  for¬ 
merly  flocked  with  Wood. 

Wea'lreaf  [peal-jieay,  Sax.]  the  robbing  a  dead  Man 
in  his  Grave. 

Wealth  [paele'S  or  pelan,  Sax.]  Riches,  Subftance. 
Wea'lthiness,  richnefs. 

Wea'lthy  CpseliS  or  paf’Si^,  Sax.]  rich,  opulent. 

To  Wean  [of  ^epenian,  Sax.]  to  take  from  the  Breaft, 
(sfc. 

Wea  nling  [of  apeneto,  Sax.  weaned,  and  ling,  a 
Dimin.]  a  young  Creature  juft  fit  to  be  weaned. 

Wea'pon  [paepen,  Sax.]  an  Inftrument  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive,  as  Sword,  Club,  &c. 

We  a  pon- Salve,  a  fort  of  Ointment  which  the  Antients 
pretended  (and  alfo  fome  Moderns)  would  cure  a  wound  by 
the  Sword  or  other  Weapon  that  made  the  wound,  being 
dreffed  with  it. 

Weaponless  [of  paepen  and  leay,  Sax]  having  noi 

weapon.  . 

WearT  [paejb  Sa#.]  a  Stank  or  great  Dam  in  a  River; 
Ware  J*  fitted  for  taking  of  Filh  ;  alfo  for  conveying  the 

Stream  to  a  Mill.  . 

To  Wear  [pejaan  and  apejlan,  Sax.]  to  be  clothed  with, 

as  to  wear  Clothes. 

To  Wear  [of  peojanian,  Sax.]  to  decay  or  wear  away. 

To  Wear  [prob.  of  toaljren,  Teut.]  to  laft,  to  hold  out, 

to  endure,  as  to  wear  well.  ......  . 

To  Wear  [with  Sailors]  a  Term  ufed  in  bringing  a  Ship 
to  a  different  Tack,  when  they  fay  fot  wars.  _ 

Weard  [of  peajVoan,  Sax.  to  guard  or  keep]  in  Compo- 
fition  of  proper  Names,  Initial  or’ Final,  fignifies  watchful 

nefs  or  care.  . 

Wearied  [of  pepiSan>  -S’dV.]  tired.  _ 

Wearing  [of  peojanian,  Sax.]  decaying..  . 

Wea'riness  CpejiiSneyye,  Sax.]  a  being  fatigued  or 

tired.  _  -,  >  • 

Wea'ring  [of  pejwn  or  pejian,  Sax.  to  wear]  being 

clothed  with,  or  cloathing,  as  wearing  Apparel. 

Wea  risom  [of  pejai'b  and  yom.  Sax.]  fatiguing,  tire- 

fome. 

Wea'risomness,  tirefomenefs 
Wea’sand  [pterento,  Sax.]  the  Windpipe  or  Gullet 
Wea  tNer  [\3£tJEr»  Dan-  pe^P,  Sax.]  the  Difpofition 
of  the  Air  or  Seafon ;  the  State  and  Difpofition  of  the  At- 
mofphere,  with  refpeft  to  Moiftifre  or  Drought,  Heat  or 
Cold,  Wind  or  Calm,  Rain,  Hail,  Snow,  Fog,  Froft,  tsY. 
WEATHER-SZ-wp  [pCSejvyceap,  Sax]  a  Male-Sheep 

^Cl\V  e  a  t  h  e  r  -  Board  [ Sea  Language]  that  fide  of  a  Ship  that 
is  to  the  windward. 

VI ZATmis-beaten  [of  peTcjvbe'can,  Sax,]  worn,  or  ha¬ 
ving  loft  its  Beauty  by  being  expofed  to  the  weather. 

Weather-CogI  [pe’Sejvcoce,  Sax-]  a  Vane  on  the  Top 
of  a  Steeple,  &c.  to  fhew  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

S  Y  Wea~ 


We  A'XHER  Coiling  of  a  Ship  [Sen  Term]  is  when  being  a 
hull,  her  Head  is  brought  the  contrary  way  to  that  fhe  lay 
before,  without  loofing  of  any  Sail,  and  only  by  bearing  up 
the  Helm. 

Weather-G^  [of  pe’Seji,  Sax.  and  jaugc,  F.]  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wind.  ; 

Weather -Wife  [of  pe’Sejvpiye,  Sax.]  skill’d  in  fore- 
knowing  the  Change  of  weather. 

To  Weather  a  Point  [ Metaphorically ]  is  to  overcome  a 
Difficulty.  : 

Weather-G/zt/},  a  Glafs  that  fhows  the  change  of  wea¬ 
ther,  with  the  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold. 

Weather- M/I n  [with  Archers]  one  who  carefully  ob¬ 
serves  the  wind  and  weather  in  Shooting. 

To  Weather  a  Hawk  [with  Falconers 1  is  to  fet  her  a- 
broad  to  take  the  Air. 

We  A  thering  [Sea  Term]  is  the  doubling  or  getting  to 
the  windward  of  a  Point  or  Place. 

To  Weave  [peapan,  Sax.  Dan.']  to  work  a 

web  of  Cloth,  Silk,  Stuff,  Linen,  in  a  Loom  with  a  Shuttle. 

A  Weaver  [Vo^tler*  Dan.  pebba,  Sax.~]  a  maker  of 
Cloth,  Silk,  (Ac.  in  a  Loom. 

Silk  Weaving,  the  deviling  and  bringing  to  perfeblion, 
the  making  all  manner  of  tufted  Cloth  of.  Tiffue,  Velvets, 
branched  Sattins,  and  other  kinds  of  curious  Silks,  was  firft 
performed  by  an  Englishman,  John  Tyce  in  Shoreditch. 

A  Web  [psebbe,  Sax.]  a  Spider’s  Web;  alfo  Cloth  while 
Weaving  in  the  Loom,  (Ac. 

We'bster  ipebpfjie,  Sax.]  a  Weaver  or  Spinner. 

We  dbedrip  [of  peb,  a  Covenant  or  Agreement,  bebban, 
to  bid  or  defire,  and  Jlippan,  Sax.  to  reap  or  mow]  as  it 
were,  a  Covenant  of  the  Tenant  to  reap,  (Ac.  for  his  Lord, 
when  he  fhould  require  him. 

To  Wed  [of  toeDDer,  Dan.  pebbian,  Sax  ]  to  marry. 
We  dding  [of  bejie&Sian,  (Ac.  Sax  ]  a  Marriage. 

Wedge  Tpebg-,  Sax.]  an  Inftrument  for  fplitting  wood, 
(Ac.  alfo  a  Bar  or  Ingot  of  Metal. 

We  dlock  [pcSloc  of  peSSian,  Sax.  to  marry,  (Ac.  loc,  a 
Lock,  q.  the  Lock  or  Faftening  of  Marriage]  matrimonial  Tie. 

We  dnesday  [pobncy-Sae£  of  poben,  Sax.  the  Name- of 
an  Idol,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Mars  of  the  Saxons,  &c.]  the 
fourth  Day  of  the  Week.  •' 

Weed  Lpeob^  Sax.]  a  wild  Herb. 

Weed  LSfepebe  or  pabe.  i’dx.’l  a  Garment,  a  Widow’s 
Veil,  (Ac.  . 

To  Weed  [of  peobian,  Sax  ]  to  pull  up  Weeds  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  (Ac. 

Weed  [among  Miners]  the  degeneracy  of  a  Load  or  Vein 
of  fine  Metal  into  an  uielefs  Marchafite. 

A  Week  [peoc.  Sax.  Du.]  the  fpnee  or  compafs 

of  feven  Days. 

Week"',  of  a  Candle  [peoc,  S^x.]  the  Coton,  Rufh, 
Wick  j  (Ac • 

Wee'klv,  [peoclice  of  j>eoc.  Sax.  a  week]  every  week; 
Week  by  week."  ‘  " 

A  Weel  [tOldj  Du.]  a  Bow-net  to  cfatch  Fifh  in. 

Weel  [pael,  S^x.]  a  whirl-pool,  Du. 

Wee'ning  [of  perian,  S^x.]  thinking,  fuppofing,  (Ac. 
"W"ee'ping  [of  eopan.  Sax.  to  weep]  fhedding  Tears. 
Wee'sel  [tiercl,  Dan.  pefle,  S^x.]  a  domeftick  Creature 
that  kills  Mice. 

Wee'vil  [tolVid)  Dan.  pepl,  S^x.]  a  Sort  of  Worm 
breeding  in  Corn. 

Weft  [tDCff,  Dan.]  a  thing  Woven. 

To  Weigh  [pas^an.  Sax.]  to  poife,  ponderate  or  try  the 
weight  of  any  thing ;  alfo  to  examine  or  confider  in  Mind. 

A  Weigh,  a  weight  25 Gib.  either  of  Wooll,  Cheefe,  (Ac. 

A  Weigh  of  Corn,  forty  Bufhels. 

Weight  [pihfc  or  •gepih’c,  S^x.]  the  ponderofity  or  hea- 
vinefs  of  a  thing;  a  quality  in  natural  Bodies,  whereby  they 
tend  downwards  towards  the  Earth;  alfo  the  momentarinefs 
or  worth  of  a  thing. 

Weight  [in  Mechanicks]  any  thing  that  is  to  be  fuftained, 
railed  or  moved  by  a  Machine,  or  any  thing  that  in  any  man¬ 
ner  refills  the  Motion  that  is  to  be  produced. 

To  Weigh  Anchor.,  is  to  draw  up  the  Anchor  out  of  the 
Ground  it  had  been  call  into,  in  order  to  fet  Sail,  to  quit  a 
Port,  Road,  (Ac. 

Wetghing  [of  pafi^an,  Sdx  ]  trying  the  weight  of  a 
thing  ;  alfo  confidering  in  Mind. 

Wei  ghtiness,  heavinefs. 

Wei'ghty  [of  [pihto  of  pihfcijj,  .S^x.]  heavy;  alfo  of 

great  concern  or  moment. 

To  Wei'ld  [of  pealban,  Sax.]  to  rule,  manage,  govern; 
(Ac.  at  to  wet  Id  a  Sword,  Scepter,  &c. 


V  -  ........  \  A  \ 

We'lcome  [pilcoma.  Sax-]  a  Salutation  frequently  ufed 
to  a  Cuflomer,  or  to  an  acceptable  Gueft  at  Table,  (Ac. 

To  give  one  a  Welcome  [pilcumian,  Sax.]  to  bid  one 
welcome. 

Weld,  a  fort  of  Herb,  the  Stalk  and  Root  of  which  is 
ufed  in  dying  Yellow,  (Ac. 

To  Weld  [in  Smith  erf]  is  to  forge  Iron. 

WeTding-H^  [with  Smiths]  a  degree  of  Heat  that  they 
give  their  Iron  in  the  Forge,  when  they  have  occafion  to 
double  up  the  Iron. 

Welfare  [of  pel  and  pajian,  S^x.]  well-being,  health 
profperity,  (Ac. 

We'lkin  [of  pelcn  ofpelean,  Sax.  to  roll  about]  the  Sky 
or  Firmament.  1 

Well  [pel,  Sax.]  healthy,  fuccefsful,  profperous,  right, 

(Ac. 

Well  [pel,  Sux.]  healthfully,  regularly,  as  one  ought  to 
do,  (AC. 

Well  [pelle  of  peallan,  Sax.  to  fpring  forth  as  water]  a 
Pit  of  fpringing  water.  J 

Well  [in  the  Milit.  Art]  is  a  depth  which  the  Miner 
finks  into  the  Ground,  to  prepare  a  Mine  or  to  find  out  an, I 
Euin  an  Enemies  Mine. 

We'llaway']  [pelapa  of  pelan,  wealth,  and  pa,  Sax. 
We'll  aday  /  Sorrow,  O  the  Sorrow  of  Riches  /  or,  as 
Dr,  Henjb  imagines,  q.  wail  the  Day]  an  Interje&ion  of 

Well-born  [pel-gebojien,  Sax.]  of  a  good  Family;  a 
Lrentleman  Born. 

WEi.L-yfr,  of  a  ftrong  make  of  Body. 

Well -hole  [in  a  Building]  the  hole  left  for  the  Stairs  to 
come  up. 

Well  -fpring  [pcll-^epppinj,  Sax.]  a  Fountain  or  Spring. 
Welt  [of  pceltan,  Sax.  to  roll]  a  fold  or  doubling  down 
of  Cloth  in  making  a  Garment. 

To  We'lter  [of  pelfcan.  Sax.  volutare,  L.  vedutrer,  F  ] 
to  wallow  in,  as  to  welter  in  Blood,  Mire,  See. 

Wem  [pem,  Sax.]  a  blemi/h  in  Cloth. 

W emb  [pamb.  Sax.]  the  Belly  or  Guts. 

.  Wen  [pen,  Sax.]]  a  fort  of  hard  Swelling  or  Extuberance 
in  the  Flefh  ,  confiding  of  a  tough,  phlegmatick  Matter. 

Wence  [in  Kent]  a  Place  where  four  Roads  meet  and  crofs 
one  another. 

Wench  [pencle,  Sax.]  a  contemptuous  Name  for  a  Girl 
or  Maiden ;  alfo  a  whore,  a  crack. 

.  We  ncher,  a  whore-mafler;  one  who  keeps  wenches 
company. 

We'nchinc,  following  wenches,  whoring. 

Wend  [penb,  Sax.]  a  large  Tradt  of  Land  containing 
many  Acres.  ° 

Weeding  [in  Sea  Language]  is  the  turning  a  Ship  about, 
efpecially  when  at  Anchor. 

Weold  [peolb,  Sax.]  a  Forefl. 

ERE  ^ 

Werr e  J*’  the  fame  as  WergiU. 

Werth  }  [ofpeojTSifc,  Sax.  a  Farm,  Road,  Court  or 
Weorth  >  Village]  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  compound 
Wyrth  Names,  are  to  be  taken  in  fome  of  the  Senfes 
of  peoji’Si^. 

We'r^e  ”]  [pejie,  Sax.]  fomueh  as  was  paid  in  ancient 
We  RTiE  J  times  for  killing  a  Man,  when  fuch  Crimes 
were  punifhed  with  MulCls  and  Fines  in  Money. 

Were  [pie  jib,  Sax.  vir,  L.]  a  Man. 

Were  -Wolf  [of  peji’S,  a  Man,  and  pulp,  a  Wolf,  Sax] 
one  who  by  Sorcery  invefls  himfelf  with  the  Nature  and 
Form  of  a  wolf. 

We'recelt -Thef  [of  pejia,  a  price,  £ilb,  a  MulCl  or 
Fine,  and  £eop,  a  Thief,  Sax.]  a  Thief  that  might  be  re¬ 
deemed. 

We'rcii.d  [pepSilb,  Sax.]  the  Price  or  Fine  fet  upon 
the  Head  of  him  who  had  murdered  a  Man. 

Werela'da  [of  pejielaba.  Sax.]  a  particular  manner  of 
purgation  or  clearing  a  Perfon  of  a  Crime,  by  the  Oath  of 
other  Men. 

W erva'nce  [in  the  Weft -Indies]  a  Title  the  Natives  give 
to  a  great  Lord. 

Werva'gium  [old  Deeds]  wharfage,  or  Money  paid  at  a 
wharf  for  lading  or  unlading  of  Goods. 

We'sand.  Sec  Weafand. 

West  [pepc,  Sax.]  that  Quarter  or  Place  of  the  Globe 
where  the  Sun  lets. 

Westward  [pc  repea  jib,  Sax.]  towards  the  well. 
Westerly*'!  [of  peytepajiblice,  Sux.J  towards  the 
We'stern  J  weft,  on  the  weft  part,  (Ac. 

We'sterliness,  the  being  or  being  feated  towards  the 

weft 


Wf*t- 
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West-S a xonl age  [Wcyc-Seax-Iajij'a,  ,S\7a?.]-the  Law  of 
the  wcftern  Saxons,  which  obtained  in  nine  Counties,  viz. 
Kent,  Surrey,  S affix,  Btrkjbire,  Hampshire,  Wiltjhirc,  So - 
merfetjhire,  Dorfetjhire  and  DevonJhire‘. 

'jTo  Wet  [pacta,  ,S\ta:.]  to  moiiten  with  Liqlior. 

We'tness,  moiflnels  with  Liquor. 

Wet  [pact,  Sax.]  moilt  with  water  or  other  Liquor. 
We'ttish  [of  past,  Sax.]  fomewhatwet. 

W l't  her.  See  Weather . 

We'tshod  [pct  pceob;  S<j:c,]]  with  Shoes  taking  water. 
We'tted  [of  p rctan  or  ^eprcteb,  Sax.]  made  wet. 

A  Wet  Glover,  one  who  dreffes  Sheep,  Lambs,  Goat- 
Skins,  £37.  which  are  thin,  gentle  and  pliable. 

Wey  [of  pih£,  Sax.  a  weight]]  a  Quantity  of  five  Chal¬ 
dron. 

Whale  [hpalc,  Sax.  VOftlfifcl]}  Teiet-]  the  King  of 
Fillies. 

Wharf  [fome  derive  it  of  toOrffCttj  Tent,  to  call]  a 
broad  plain  Place  near  a  Creek  or  Hive ;  for  the  landing  and 
laying  of  Commodities  that  are  brought  to  or  from  the  water- 
'A  ha'rfage,  the  Fee  due  for  landing  Goods  at  a  Wharf; 
or  for  the  lhipping  them  oft',  £57. 

.  Wha'rfincer,  one  who  keeps  a  Wharf,  Boats,  Lighters, 
&c-  for  the  landing  or  flapping  of  Merchandizes. 

Wha'rles  of  flowers  [with  Florijfs]  rows  of  leffer  Flowers 
fet  at  certain  diltances  about  the  main  Stock  or  Spike. 

A  Wha'rrow  [pheojrpa.  Sax.]  a  Spindle. 

What  [] [q t] Q t) ,  Dan.  hpaetr.  Sax.]  an  interrogative  Pro¬ 
noun. 

W h  e  a  h  Worm,  an  InfedL 
Wh  i-Ai  ^ 

Wuei  ic  ^  ^hPcle>  $ax  ]  a  or  Pimple. 

Wheat  [ijUaC&C,  Dan.  hpaete,  Sax.] 

Whea'th'N;  made  of  wheat. 

Wheat  Ear,  a  Bird. 

ToWhee'dle,  to  draw  in  craftily,  to  coaks  or  footh. 

A  Wheedle,  a  flattering,  cajoling  Exprefiion. 
Whee'ui.ing,  cajoling,  £57. 

Wheel  [ijUil,  Dan.  hpeol,  5.7a-.]  a  round  Utenfil  for 
various  Ules. 

A  me'aj'uring  Wheel,  a  mathematical  Inftrument  for  mea- 
•«  Luring  lengths  upon  the  Ground;  alfo  call’d  a  Way-zvifer. 
Wkee'ler  [of  hpeo£ul,  S*?#.]  a  Wheelwright,  £37. 
Wheel-earrow  [of  hpeol  and  bejrepe.  Sax.]  a  fort  of 
Vefiel  or  fmall  Cart  with  one  wheel. 

Wheelwright  [of  hpeol  and  pjiyhta*  Sax.]  a  Maker 
of  wheels  of  Carts,  Waggons,  £57. 

To  Wheel,  to  turn  about. 

To  Wheel  [in  Mi  lit.  Art]  is  to  make  a  motion  that 
brings  a  Batalion  or  Squadron  to  front  that  fide  which  before 
was  the  flank. 

Whee'lace,  a  Duty  antiently  paid  for  the  Paffage  of 
Carts  and  Waggons. 

Wheel  -Fire  [ 'Chymiftry ]  a  Fire  for  the  melting  of  Metals, 
£3 V.  where  the  crucible,  Coppel  or  melting  Pot  is  entirely 
covered  over  on  the  top,  as  well  as  round  the  fides,  the 
fame  as  Ignis  rot  re. 

Wheel,  a  Punilhment  which  is  inflifted  on  great  Crimi¬ 
nals,  and  efpecially  on  Aflafllnes,  Parracides  and  Robbers  on 
the  High-way,  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  See.  they  have 
their  Bones  firlt  broken  with  an  Iron  Bar  on  a  Scaffold,  and 
then  are  placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and  left 
there  to  expire ;  fometimes  their  Bones  are  broken  on  the 
wheel,  £s7. 

Whee'zing  [of  hpeo/an,  5/7A1.]  making  a  Noife  in  the 
Throat,  as  one  that  has  a  Cold. 

Whelk  [prob.  of  h  ele.  Sax.  putrefaction]  the  fame  as 
Wheal;  alfo  akind  of  Shell  Fifh  or  Sea  Snail, 

Tb  Whelm  T  [pylpan  and  aphylpm,  Sax.]  to  turn  or 
To  Whelve/  cover  the  open  fide  of  a  Veffel  down¬ 
wards. 

Wme'lmed  [of  pyljta,  or  prob.  of  ^epevlpreb,  Sax  ]  turn¬ 
ed  the  open  fide  downwards,  as  a  Bowl,  Sec. 

To  Whelp  [of  hpelp;  Sax.  prob.  of  vulpecula  of  vulpcs , 
L.  a  Fox]  to  bring  forth  whelps  or  young,  as  a  Bitch,  Fox, 
Bear,  £57. 

Whelp,  the  young  of  a  wild  Beaft,  a  Puppy;  alfo  an  op¬ 
probrious  Appellation  of  a  Boy,  Man,  £37. 

Whe’lpish,  like  or  pertaining  to  a  whelp. 

Whelps  [on  Shipboard]  arc  Brackets  or  fmall  Pieces  of 
Wood  fattened  to  the  main  Body  of  the  Capftan.or  Draw- 
beam,  which  give  the  lweep  to  it,  and  keep  the  Cable  from 
furging  or  rifing  up  too  high,  when  it  is  wound  about  them. 
When  [hpa?nne,  Sax  ]  at  what  Time. 

When  [among  Logicians]  is  the  eighth  of  the  Categories, 
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and  .is  what  anfwers  to  Queffions  relating  to  Time,  as,  when 
did  he  ?  Did  he  do  it  twenty  Tears  ago  ?  When  was  that  done  ? 
Yejierday. 

W hence,  from  \y hat  Place. 

Whensoever  [of  hprenne,  Jpa,  aepqie,  Sax.]  at  any 
Time. 

Where  [hpaeji,  .&*.]  in  what  Place, 

here  [with  Logicians]  is  the  feventh  of  the  Categories, 
and  is  what  anfwers  to  Que  (lions  that  relate  to  Place,  as  to 
be  at  Rome,  at  Vienna,  at  Paris,  in  the  Clofet,  in  a  Chair, 
See. 

Where'as  [of  hpaeji  and  a/,  Sax.]  feeing  that. 

Whereby  [of  hpxji  and  bi.  Sax.]  by  or  with  which. 

Whe'refore  [of  hpmjr  and  jcojt,  Sax.]  (or  whicli  Caufe. 

Wherei'n  [of  hpnep  and  in,  Sax.]  in  which. 

Whereo'f  [of  hpsep  and  oje.  Sax.]  of  which 
.  Wheresoever  Lof  hpmji,  ppa  and  reyjie,  Sax.]  in  any 
Place. 

Whereto'  [of  hpmji  and  to,  Sax.]  to  what  or  which. 

Whereupo  n  [of  hpaeji  and  upon,  &7.v,]  upon  or  after 
which. 

Wherewith  [of  hpseji  and  pi’s.  Sax.] with  which. 

Wiierli'cotes,  a  fort  of  open  Chariots,  ufed  by  Perfons 
of  Quality  before  the  Invention  of  Coaches. 

A  Whe’rrep,  a  box  on  tHe  Ear,  or  flap  on  the  Chops. 

Whe'rry  [prob  of  vebere,  L.  to  carry,  or  of  pajian. 
Sax.  to  pais]  a  (mall  Boat  for  carrying  Paffengers  in  a  River. 

To  Whet  [hpettan,  Sax.]  to  fliarpen. 

Whe  tstone  [Lpaeoytran  Sate.]  a  Stone  for  fharpening 
Edge  Tools  r 

Whetting  [of h psettan,  Sax.]  fharpening. 

Whe'ther  [hpae’Sejr,  Sax.]  which  of  the  two,  £37. 

Whey  [hpas^,  the  waterifli  part  of  Milk. 

Which  [IjljlllClj,  Dan.  hpilc,  &7A'.]  who  ?  whether  of 
the  two,  £37.  y 

A  Whiff  [prob.  of  ffljtBjnllj  Brit.]  an  Attraction  or 
Expulfion  of  the  Breath- 

To  Whi/ffle  [prob.  of  psepian,  Sax,  fo  babble,  or 
toepfeUn,  Du.  to  ramble  or  flu&uate]  to  play  on  a  Pipe  ; 
alio  to  (land  [riffling  ;  alfo  to  choufe,  trick  or  cheat  out  of  a 
thing. 

Whi'ffler  [paepleji,  Sax.]  one  that  plays  on  a  Whifflle 
or  Fife  ;  a  young  Freeman  that  goes  before  the  Companies 
of  London  on  publick  Proceffions. 

A  Whi'Ffling  Fellow,  a  mean,  pitiful  Fellow,  a  Trifler. 

A  Whig,  one  of  a  Party  oppofite  to  the  Tories. 

Whi'gcish  Lhpieg',  Sax,  whey,  becaufe  (as  fome  fay)  the 
Name  Whig  was  firit  given  to  the  Field-Meeters  in  Scotland, 
whofe  chief  Diet  was  four  Milk]  a  Nick-Name,  the  oppofite 
to  that  of  Tory,  and  is  applied  to  thofe  that  were  againit  the 
Court  Intereif,  in  the  Time  of  King  Charles  II.  King 
James  II,  See,  and  for  it,  in  the  Reign  of  King  William  and 
King  George. 

Whi'ggishly,  according  to  the  Principles  of  the  Whigs. 

Whi'ggism,  the  Principles  of  the  Whigs. 
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Whilst  [hPile>  Sax.]  during  the  Time;  alfo  until. 

W hi'lom  [hpilon,  Skip.]  once,  fome  Time  ago,  formerly. 

Whim.  See  Whimjy. 

To  WhPmper  [of  VOUntllCCU,  Tfeiet.]  to  begin  to  cry, 
as  a  Child. 

Whi'msical,  full  of  whimfie3,  freakifh,  fantaftical. 

Whi'msic alness,  fulnefs  of  whimfies,  freakifhnefs,  fan- 
taflicalnefs. 

Whi'msy  \jncertm  Etymologise]  a  maggotty  Fancy  or  Con¬ 
ceit,  a  freakifh  Humour. 

Wai'm-wnam  [prob.  of  Wbimfy]  a  Gew-gaw,  a  Bauble, 
a  Toy  to  play  withal. 

Whin,  a  Shrub  called  Kneeholm. 

A  Whine  [with  Hunters]  the  Cry  of  an  Otter. 

ToWhi'ndle.  Sec  Whine. 

WhPniard  [prob.  of  pinnian,  to  win,  and  ape,  honour, 
or  of  pyntjiian.  Sax.  to  vibrate]  a  fort  of  Back-Sword. 

Whi'ning  [of  pinian,  Sax.]  making  a  mournful,  com¬ 
plaining  Noife,  fpcaking  in  a  crying  Tone. 

To  Whi'nny  [prob.  of  tDlijij  Brit,  or  binnire,  L.]  to 
neigh,  as  a  Horfc  or  young  Colt. 

Whins,  the  Furz  or  Furz  Bufli. 

A  Whip  [hpeop,  £eppipe  and  puip  ppipa,  Sax.]  a 
Scourge,  Lafh,  csfe. 

To  Whip  [hpcopan.  Sax.  tQipilCfl)  Dan]  to  Scourge  or 
Lafli  with  a  whip ;  alfo  to  fow  after  a  particular  manner. 

Wh  ip-st  a  ff  [on  Shipboard]  a  piece  of  wood  or  ftaff  faften- 
ed  to  the  Helm,  which  the  Steerfman  holds  in  his  Hand  to 
move  the  Helm  and  govern  or  turn  the  Ship. 
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Whipping  [in  Angling ]  a  fattening  the  Line  to  the  Hook 
Or  Rod ;  alio  a  calling  in  a  Hook  and  drawing  it  gently  on 
the  water. 

Whipfinc  [of  hjjuopan,  SdX.j)  fcourging,  lafhing;  alfo 
fewing  after  a  particular  manner ;  alfo  joining  or  clubbing; 
as  whipping  a  Six-pence,  &c.  at  the  Tavern,  &c. 

Whipster  [prob.  of  ^efjpipe.  Sax,  a  whip]  a  Ihuffling 
Fellow,  a  Sharper,  a  Trickfter. 

Whi  rling  [prob.  of hpyjiyan  or  hpejiyian,  Sax.]  turn¬ 
ing  fwiftly  about  with  the  Hand,  tsfc. 

A  Whirle  [prob.  of  to(C^£l,  Tent.]  a  piece  of  wood 
put  on  the  Spindle  of  a  fpinning  wheel. 

Whi'rl-bone,  the  round  Bone  of  the  Knee. 

Whi'rl  w1Nd  [0f  hpyjiyan  and  pinto,  Sax.  or  Ijl'cM- 
toinD,  Dan-]  a  Hurricane,  a  wind  that  blows  whirling 
round. 

Whi'rly-pool  [h_pyjiy  and  pul,  did*.]  a  Gulf  in  the  Sea 
or  River,  where  the  water  continually  turns  round. 

-'A  Whi'rly-gic,  a  play  thing  to  turn  round. 

A  Whisk  [prob.  of  blfftC)  Dan.  tolTct)>  Teut.  but  Skin¬ 
ner  inclines  to  derive  it  of  hpitoa,  Sax.  white]  a  Brulh  made 
of  Otter  T  wigs ;  alfo  a  fort  of  Neck  Drefs,  formerly  worn 
by  Women ;  alfo  a  quick  motion  of  a  Twig,  type. 

To  Whisk  [prob.  of  btfCjjCt,  Dan.  or  InjjifcljCtl*  Teut.] 
to  brulh  or  cleanfe  with  a  whisk  ;  alfo  to  give  a  flight  brulh 
by  a  fwift  Motion,  as  a  Fox  with  her  Tail,  a  Woman  with 
her  Petticoats,  type. 

Whisk,  a  Game  at  Cards  well  known. 

Wki'skers,  little  tufts  of  Hair  at  the  corners  of  the  Mouth 
on  the  upper  Lip. 

Whi'sking,  very  great,  fwinging,  as  a  whisking  Lye. 

To  Whi'sper  l)Uifter,  Dan.  tDtCpCt&tt)  Tra/ ]  to  fpeak 
foftly,  or  in  the  Ear. 

Whispering,  fpeaking  foftly,  and  in  the  Ear. 

Whisper use- Place,  a  remarkable  Curiolity  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Gloucejler,  and  alfo  at  St.  Paul's  at  London,  type.  being 
a  Wall  built  fo  in  an  Arch  of  the  Church,  or  juft  under  the 
Cupola,  that  if  a  Perfon  at  one  end  whifper  never  fo  low, 
another  who  lays  his  Ear  at  the  other,  lhall  hear  every  Sylla¬ 
ble  fpoken  diftinftly. 

Whist  [of  IjUtftC,  Dan.]  an  Interjeftion  requiring  Si¬ 
lence. 

^Whistle  [hjrtjftolc.  Sax.]  a  fort  of  mulical  Pipe. 

To  Whistle  [of  hpiytan,  54*/]  to  play  Tunes  with  the 
Lips  and  Breath,  a  fort  of  fmging  without  fpeaking. 

A  Whit  [a  phit,  Sax*]  a  fmall  Part. 

White  t&wi,  Dan.  hpifca,  Sax.]  the  Colour  contrary 
to  Black. 

White-livered  [qu.  white-leathered]  Envious- 

White-cob  [hpifca-cop,  Sax.]  a  Mew,  a  Sea-Bird. 

Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Whit  E-Eagle,  an  Order  of 
Polijh  Knights,  inllitutcd  by  King  LadifausV.  A.  D.  1325. 

White-Ha kt- Silver,  a  Mu  1ft  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
out  of  the  Foreft  of  White-Hart,  certain  Lands  in  Dorfet- 
Jhire,  which  was  firft  impofed  by  King  Henry  III.  on  Tho¬ 
mas  de  Linde,  for  killing  a  beautiful  white  Hart,  contrary 
to  his  Order. 

^White-Heat  [with  Smiths]  a  degree  of  Heat  lefs 
than  a  welding  Heat,  given  to  Iron  in  the  Forge,  when  it 
hath  not  got  its  Form  and  Size. 

White-line  [Anatomy]  the  Line  a  Alba. 

White-meats,  Milk-whitepots,  Cuftards,  Cheefe-cakes, 
Butter,  Cheefe. 

White -Oakum,  a  fort  of  Tow  or  Flax  to  drive  into  the 
Seams  of  Ships. 

White-pot,  Milk  and  Eggs,  white  Bread,  Sugar  and 
Spice  baked  in  a  Pot. 

White-rent,  a  Duty  of  8 d.  antiently  paid  yearly  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwal,  by  every  Tanner  in  Derbyjhire. 

White-sauce  [ Cookery ]  a  Sauce  made  of  blanched  Al¬ 
monds  and  the  Breafts  of  Capons,  pounded  together  with 
Spice,  type. 

White-spurs  \_\n  atitient  Times]  Squires  made  by  the 
King,  fo  named  from  the  white  Spurs  they  received  at  their 
Creation. 

White-wininc,  a  fmall  white  Apple  of  a  pleafant  Juice. 

Whiteness  [Ippitoan eyye,  Sax.]  according  to  the  Hypo- 
thefts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  what  is  the  relult  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  forts  of  Rays  together.  But  the  Opinion  of  Mr. 
Bofe  is,  that  it  chiefly  depends  upon  this,  That  the  furfaces 
of  white  Bodies  are  feparated  into  innumerable  Superficies, 
which  being  of  a  nature  meerly  fpecular,  are  fo  placed,  that 
fome  looking  one  way,  and  fome  another,  do  refleft  the 
Rays  of  Light  falling  on  them,  not  towards  one  another, 
but  outwards,  towards  the  Spectators  Eye. 


W  an  E-Wort,  an  Herb. 

To  Whhten  [hplTian,  Sax.]  to  make  white • 

Whi'ting,  a  Subftance  made  of  Chalk. 

W ihting  Du.]  a  Filh. 

Whi'tish  Ipf  h  pitta,  S4x.]  inclining  to  white. 

Whi'tlow  [of  pitee,  Sax.  a  Pain,  and  loup,  F.  a  wolf] 
a  Swelling  at  the  End  of  a  Finger. 

Whitlo w -Grafs,  an  Herb  good  for  whitlows. 

Whi  thbr  [hpaetoeji,  S'dx.]  to  what  Place. 

Whithersoe'ver  [hpa’ocjiye-ypa,  ffijcreji,  Sax.  ]  to  what 
Place  foever. 

Whi'tster,  a  whitener  of  Linen  Cloth. 

Whi'tsun -Farthings,  Offerings  antiently  made  at  Whit- 
funtide  to  the  Parilh  Prieft  by  the  Parilhioners. 

Whi'tsunday  [hpifca-yuntoaejj,  Sax.]  i.  e.  White-Sun- 
day,  becaufe  on  the  Eve  of  this  Fellival,  the  Catachurnens 
were  aijtiently  clothed  in  white  Robes,  and  admitted  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptifm. 

Whi'tsuntide,  the  Whitfun  Holy-Days. 

Whi'ttail,  a  Bird. 

WHiTTEN-Trrr,  a  Shrub. 

To  Whi'ttle  [hpe'ctan,  5<<x,]  to  cut  Sticks  into  fmall 
pieces. 

Whittle  [pitoal,  Sax.  white]  a  fort  of  Child’s  Blanket, 
or  one  worn  by  Women  over  their  Shoulders. 

Whittle  [of  h  pitta.  Sax.  white]  a  fort  of  Basket. 

Whi  zzing  [qu.  of  hiffmg,  hiycean,  $<jx  ]  making  a 
Noife,  as  water  when  a  hot  Iron  is  put  into  it,  type. 

Who  [hpa}  Sax.]  what  Perfon. 

Whole  [o^gr,  Gr.  phili^  or  pals’,  •£<<*•]  intire,  not 
broken  ;  alfo  all  of  any  Thing. 

The  Whole,  is  that  which  is  made  up  of  Parts  united  in 
due  Order  or  Dilpofition. 

Whole  [among  Logicians]  is  twofold,  one  compos’d  of 
feveral  Parts  really  diilinft,  which  in  Latin  is  call’d  Totum, 
and  the  Parts  of  it  are  termed  integral  Parts,  as  the  Apart¬ 
ments  of  a  Houle,  the  Precincts  of  a  City  or  Town,  the 
Provinces  of  a  Kingdom :  The  other  Whole  is  called  in  Latin 
Omne,  and  the  Parts  of  it  are  termed  fubjefiive  or  inferior , 
becaufe  this  Whole  is  a  common  Term,  and  its  Parts  are  com¬ 
pris’d  within  its  Extent,  as  the  Word  Animal  is  a  Whole  of 
this  Nature;  the  Inferiors  of  which,  as  Man  or  Be  aft,  which 
are  compris’d  within  its  Extent,  are  its  fubjefiive  Parts. 

An  EJfentialW hoee  [in  Metapbyfuks]  is  that  which  con- 
fifts  of  fuch  Parts  as  compleat  the  Eflence  of  that  Being  ;  as 
Man  is  made  up  of  Soul  and  Body. 

Integral  Whole  [in  Metapbydcks]  is  that  which  has  the 
fame  Nature  with  its  Parts,  fo  every  Angle  Drop  of  water  is 
water. 

Whole  chas'd  Boots,  winter  riding  Boots,  hunting  Boots. 

Who'lsom  [of  had.  Health,  and  yom,  Sax.]  healthful, 
good,  found. 

Wholsom  Ship  [ Sea  Language]  a  Ship  which  will  hull, 
try  and  ride  well,  without  rolling  or  labouring. 

Who'lsomness,  foundnefs,  goodnefs,  aptnefs  to  procure 
Health. 

Whomsoever  [hpa  ypa  teyeji,  &7X.]  any  or  every  one. 

Whoo'dings  [prob.  q.  d.  hoodings]  thole  Planks  in  a  Ship, 
which  are  joined  and  fattened  along  the  ftdes  of  her  upon  the 
Stern, 

To  Whoop  [ houper ,  F.]  See  Hoop. 

A  Whoop,  a  Pewet,  a  Bird. 

'Whoop  the  Cry  which  a  Shepherd  makes  to  call  his 

Whoopooj  Sheep  together. 

A  Whore  [hujie  and  hojieyjjena  of  hyjiian,  Sax.  to  hire, 
q.  d.  a  hired  Woman]  an  Harlot,  a  Prottitute,  an  incontinent 
Woman. 

A  Whore  \HiercgAphically]  was  by  the  Antients  repre- 
fented  by  a  Lion  with  a  Woman’s  Head,  becaufe  her  Coun¬ 
tenance  is  fair,  her  Speech  pleafant,  and  her  Allurements 
powerful,  but  her  Nature  fierce  and  cruel,  and  prejs  upon 
both  Body  and  Eftate. 

To  Whore  [of  hyjiian»  Sax.  to  hire]  to  commit  whore¬ 
dom,  to  follow  whores. 

Who'redom  [hupetoom,  &?,*.]  Incontinency. 

Who're-Moncer  [of  hujie  and  flJan^ejie,  Sax.  a  Mer 
chant  or  Trader]  one  who  follows  whores. 

Who’rish,  inclinable  to  play  the  whore,  lafeivious. 

Whortle  [heojitr,  Sax.  a  Heart]  a  kind  of  Shrub. 

Wiiortle-berries  IheojYt-bejtian  of  heojVc,  an  Heart, 
and  bejiian,  Sax.]  the  Berries  of  a  Shrub  call’d  Whortle  or 
Hurtle. 

Whur'J  [in  Falconry]  the  fluttering  of  Partridges  and 

Whuzj  Pheafants  as  they  rife. 

To  Whur,  to  fnarl  as  a  Dog  does. 

Why  [hpi,  Sax-]  for  what  Rcafon  or  Caufe. 


Wi 


Wi  [p«,  <Shx.]  in  Compofitioh  in  proper  Names  fignlfies 
Holy,  as  Wimund  holy  Peace,  iffc. 

Wic  [pic  ot  pician,  Sax.  to  dwell]  a  Borough  or  Village. 

Wicha'can,  a  Virginia  Root,  of  great  Efficacy  in  heal¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  wounds. 

Wick  [peoc,  S«*\J  the  Cotton,  &c.  of  a  Candle,  Lamp, 
lAc. 

W/'CKED  [interior  Etymologic,  prob.  of  pecCb,  Sax.  full 
of  guile,  Cambder. ;  or,  as  others,  of  pi&an'o,  a  Soldier,  be¬ 
came  they  are  generally  wicked;  or,  as  others,  of  piece,  a 
witch,  of  piccian,  q.  d.  bewitched]  ungodly,  impious,  </?*■ 
touched,  &c. 

Wickedness,  ungodlinefs,  &c. 

Wi'cker  [prob,  offcfgCf,  Dan.]  a  Vine  Twig,  an  Ofier 
Twig, 

Wi  cket  [prob.  o fguicbet,  F.]  a  frnall  Door  in  a  larger. 

Wickl  i’ffites,  the  Followers  of  John  Wickliff,  the  firft 
Englijh  Proteftant  Reformer,  who  fo  mauled  the  Pope,  that 
he  got  the  Title  of  Arch  Heretick. 

wmjdle-waddle  Oicfcel  toacfcel-geljen,  Teut.]  to 

go  fideling  toward  firft  one  fide  and  then  the  other. 

Wie  [of  pic,  Sax •  a  Bay,  Bank,  or  crooked  Turning 

Wichj  of  a  River;  alio  a  Caftle  or  Fortrefs]  in  com¬ 
pound  proper  Names  or  Places  is  to  be  underftood  to  fignify 
one  of  thofe  Things  before  mentioned. 

Wide  Dan.  pi'oe,  Sax.]  large  in  Breadth. 

Wi'de  ness,  largenefs  in  Breadth. 

To  Wi'de*n  [prob.  of  pitoenan,  Sax.  or  toctrftl,  Teutd] 
to  make  wider. 

Wi'dgeon 7  [prob.  of  pi£&enb,  Sax.  fighting]  a  filly 

Wi’dgin  3  kind  of  Bird;  alfo  a  filly  Fellow. 

Widow  [pi^pa,  Sax.  vidua,  L.]  a  woman  whofe  Huf- 
band  is  dead. 

Wi'dower  [pu'oepeji,  Sax.  tortmtoET,  Du  ]  a  Man 
whofe  Wife  is  dead. 

Widowhood  [putoepanto-ha'oe,  Sax.]  the  State  of  a  Wi¬ 
dower. 

King's  Widow,  one  who  after  the  Death  of  her  Husband, 
who  was  the  King’s  Tenant  in  Capite,  was  forced  to  recover 
her  Dower  by  the  writ  de  dote  affignanda,  and  could  not 
marry  again  without  the  King’s  Confent. 

Wido w-Bench  [in  the  County  of  Sujfex]  is  that  ffiare 
which  a  widow  i*  allow’d  out  of  her  Husband's  Eftate  befides 
her  Jointure. 

Vf  i  Dow  -Wail,  a  Shrub. 

To  Wield  [of  pealtoan  and  pilban.  Sax.]  to  handle,  to 
manage,  to  fway. 

Wi'eldy,  eafy  to  be  managed  or  governed  by  the  Hand. 

Wife  [tllf,  Dan.  ijc  pof  pipan.  Sax.  to  marry  a  wife] 
a  married  woman,  whofe  will,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Law, 
is  fubjeft  to  the  will  of  her  Husband ;  for  which  reafon  a 
wife  is  faid  to  have  no  will',  but  Fulget  r^diis  Mariti,  i.  e. 
Shines  with  the  Lujlre  of  her  Husband. 

Wig  [ignota  Etimol.]  a  Cap  of  Hair  for  the  Head;  alfo  a 
fort  of  Bun  or  Cake. 

Wi'creve  [of  pift,  a  way,  and  S’ejieya,  Sax.]  an  Over- 
feer  or  Surveyor  of  the  High  ways. 

Wight  Lpihtr,  5^x.]  a  living  Man  or  Woman. 

Wi'lderness  [prob.  of  pil^  and  ne//e.  Sax.]  a  large 
Place  uncultivated  and  unfrequented. 

Wild  [pif°,  Sax.  feilD,  Dan.]  untamed,  hair-brained; 
alfo  fierce,  furious ;  alfo  uninhabited. 

Wi'ldness,  untamednefs,  furioufnefs,  uninhabitednefs. 

A  Wild,  a  wildernefs,  Mi/ton. 

Wild  Water-Crejfes,  a  Plant  alfo  called  Lady's  Smock  and 
Cuckoe  Flower. 

Wn.o-Williams,  a  Plant. 

Wilds,  wild  or  barren  Country. 

AWi'lding,  a  wild  Apple,  a  Crab  Apple. 

Wild  Vegetables,  fuch  as  grow  of  themfelves  without 
culture. 

Wild-fire,  a  fort  of  Fire  firft  invented  by  the  Grecians, 
Anno  Chrijii  777.  Gunpowder  w'etted,  made  into  a  Pafte, 
rolled  up  and  let  on  fire ;  alfo  an  Evil  in  Sheep ;  the  running 
worm,  a  Difeafe. 

Wild-fire  Arrows,  Arrows  trimmed  with  wild-fire,  and 
foot  burning  to  ftick  in  the  Sails  or  Rigging  of  Ships  in  a 
Fight. 

Wile  [prob.  of  Jreal,  Sax.  Fraud]  a  cunning  Shift,  a 
fubtle  T  rick. 

WVlful  [pil  pull,  Sax.]  obftinate,  unruly,  hcad-ftrong, 
ftubborn,  inflexible. 

Wi'l fulness,  Obftinacy,  Inflexibility,  £3V. 

Wi'liness  [of  £eal,  Fraud,  and  neFFe;  or  of  £alian,  to 
enchant,  Sax.]  craftir.efs,  flinefs,  trickingnefs. 


Wily  [prob.  of  £ealice,  Sax.]  crafty,  &c ■ 

Will  [pilla,  &jx.]  a  certain  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  or  the 
Aft  of  it,  ts’e. 

The  Will  [with  Moralifs]  is  defin’d  to  be  the  internal 
Guide  of  a  Man’s  Aftions,  fo  that  when  the  Objefts  arc  pro- 
pofed  and  known,  this  Power  can,  by  an  intriniick  Principle, 
and  without  any  phyfical  Neceffity,  move  it  felf  towards 
them,  and  chufe  that  which  feems  moft  agreeable  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  rejeft  that  which  appears  unfuitable  and  incom¬ 
modious. 


Willing  [of  pillan,  Sax.  to  will]  difpofed  in  Mind  to. 

Wi'llincness,  readinefs  or  dlfpofition  of  Mind. 

Wi'llow  [peli£e,  Sax.]  i  kind  of  Tree. 

Will  Parole  7  a  will  only  by  word  of  Mouth,  which 

Will  Nuncupative >  being  proved  by  three  or  more  wit- 
nefles,  may  be  of  as  good  force  or  as  valid  as  one  in  writing, 
except  for  Lands  which  are  only  devifable  by  Tcftament  iii 
writing,  during  the  Life  of  the  Teftator. 

Will  in  a  Wisp,  a  Meteor  better  known  among  Authors 
by  the  Name  of  ignis  fatuus,  a  fiery  Exhalation  that  appears 
in  the  Night,  commonly  haunting  marffiy  and  fenny  Places 
and  Church-yards,  as  being  evaporated  out  of  a  fat  Soil ;  it 
alfo  flies  about  Rivers,  Hedges,  £sV.  and  frequently  mifleads 
Travellers  in  a  dark  Night,  by  reafon  of  their  making  to¬ 
wards  it,  and  not  taking  a  due  care  to  keep  the  way. 

Sweet- Wi'lliam,  a  Flower 

Will-Jill,  a  forry,  pitiful,  inconfiderable  Perfon,  an 
Hermaphrodite. 

Wi'mble  [totniple,  Du.  oftocnjelefy  Germ,  to  bore] 
an  Inftrument  to  bore  Holes  with. 

A  Wimple  [fcu'mpcl,  Du.  guirnple,  F.]  Muffler  or 
plaited  linen  Cloth,  which  Nuns  wear  about,  their  Necks; 
alfo  a  Streamer  or  Flag. 


To  Win  [pinnan,  Sax.  PtlltJCr,  Dan.  prob.  of  vincere , 
L.]  to  get  or  gain  by  play;  alio  to  obtain  or  make  one’s  felf 
mafter  of,  to  get  the  better ;  alfo  to  perfuade  or  prevail  with 
a  Perfon. 

Win  ,r  j,in,  Sax.  War,  Strength-'  the  Names  of 

Wine  j Lpine,  Sax.  Beloved,  Dear j  Men  beginning 
or  ending  with  thefe  Syllables,  fignify,  either  from  Win,  the 
martial  Temper  of  the  Man,  or  from  Wine,  that  they  were 
the  Favourites  of  the  People,  £sV. 

To  Wince  T  [feme  derive  it  of  tUailC&Cn,  Teut.  to  va- 

To  Winch  j  cillate]  to  kick  or  fpurn,  to  throw  out  the 
hinder  Feet  as  a  Horfe  does. 

To  Winch  [prob.  of  pintan.  Sax.  to  turn  and  wind,  or 
guincher ,  F.]  to  wind  round  or  skrew  with  a  winch,  an 
Iron  Inftrument  to  wind  up  a  Jack,  turn  Screws,  &c. 

W^nchester-Gm/c,  a  pocky  Swelling  in  the  Groin. 

Wind  [tlltlD,  Dan.  pin10.  Sax.]  the  Current  or  Stream 
of  the  Air,  together  with  fuch  Vapours  as  the  Air  carries  a- 
long  with  it ;  or  wind  may  be  defined  to  be  a  Vapour  agita¬ 
ted  and  rarified,  which  palling  from  a  narrow  Place,  wherein 
it  was  pent,  into  one  moreJarge  and  wide,  drives  the  Air 
before  it:  If  it  chance  that  there  be  a  Meeting  of  many  Va¬ 
pours  together,  then,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  this  wind  is  fo  much  the  greater. 

To  have  the  Wind  of  a  Ship  [Sea  Phrafe]  is  to  be  to  the 
windward  of  her. 

To  Wind  [with  Hunters]  to  Scent  the  Game  as  Dogs  do. 

To  Wind  [pintoan.  Sax.  fclinDCt*)  Dan.]  to  turn,  twill  or 
roll  about ;  alfo  to  blow  a  Horn. 

Wixv-Berry,  a  Bill-berry  or  whortle-berry. 

Wixu-Bound  [Sea  Term]  hindred,  Hopp’d  or  kept  back 
from  Sailing  by  a  contrary  wind. 

Wind  Broken,  a  Difeafe  in  Horles. 

Wind  Colick,  a  painful  Difeafe  in  the  Stomach,  &c. 

Wind -Egg,  an  addled  Egg,  one  that  has  taken  wind. 

Large  Wind,  a  fair  wind. 

To  carry  in  the  Wind  [with  Horfimcn]  is  faid  of  a  Horfe 
that  carries  his  Nofe  as  high  as  his  Ears,  and  does  not  carry 
handfomly. 

Wi'ndage  [of  a  Gun]  the  difference  between  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  the  Bore  and  the  Diameter  of  the  Ball. 

Wi'ndfal  [of  piwto  and  yeallan,  Sax.  to  fall]  Fruit  that  is 
blown  down  by  the  wind;  alfo  fomething  coming  to  one  by 
the  Death  of  a  Perfon,  or  unexpeftedly. 

WiND-Grf//,  is  a  foft  Swelling,  occafioned  by  over-work¬ 
ing,  juft  by  the  Horfe’s  Fetlock,  about  as  big  as  half  a 
Pigeon’s  Egg,  and  at  firft  full  of  Water. 

Wixo-Gun,  an  Inftrument  to  difeharge  a  Bullet  only  by 
the  means  of  Air  clofe  pent  within  it. 

Wi'ndlassT  [in  frnall  Ships]  a  draw  Beam  or  Machine 

Windless  j  placed  on  the  Deck,  juft  abaft  the  Fore- 
Maft. 
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Wind- 


WlNptASS”^  «  Machine 
Windless  j  ufed  to 
raife  huge  Weights  withal, 
as  Guns,  Stones,  Anchors, 
&c.  alfo  to  wind  up  or 
draw  things  out  of  a  Well. 
It  is  a  Roller  of  wood 
fquare  at  each  end,  through 
which  is  either  crofs  Holes 
for  Hand-fpikes  or  Staves 
acrofs,  to  tarn  it  round; 
by  this  means  it  draws  a 
Cord,  one  end  of  which  is  faftened  to  fome  weight  which 
it  raifes  up.  They  are  ufed  in  Gins,  and  about  Dutch  Mor¬ 
tars,  to  help  to  elevate  them. 

WiMP-ROW,  Hay  or  Grafs  raked  up  into  Rows,  in  order 
to  he  dry’d  by  the  wind  before  cocking  up. 

Wind-TAUGHT  [in  Sea  Language ]  ft  iff  in  the  wind,  a 
term  apply’d  to  any  thing  which  holds  or  catches  the  wind 
aloft,  or  {looping  too  much  in  a  ftiff  gale  of  wind. 

Wind -THRUSH,  a  Bird  fo  called,  becaufe  it  comes  into 
England  in  high  winds  in  the  beginning  of  Winter. 

WlND-Tackle  Blocks  [in  a  Ship]  are  the  main,  double 
Blocks  or  Pulleys,  which  being  made  fall  to  the  End  of  a 
fmall  Cable,  ferve  for  the  hoifting  Goods  into  a  Ship. 

To  Wind  «  Ship  1  •  bri  herbca(i  about. 

To  Wend  S 

The  Ship  Winds  up  [in  Sea  Language]  is  faid  of  a  Ship 
yvhen  Ihe  comes  to  ride  at  an  Anchor. 

How  Winds  the  Ship "1  [in  Sea  Language]  is,  upon  what 

Hoza  Wend?  _T  Point  of  the  Compals  does  a  Ship 

that  is  under  Sa.il,  lie  with  her  head. 

Trade  WINDS,  are  winds  which  blow  conftantly  from  the 
Eaft,  between  the  Latitude  of  30  Degrees  North  and  South, 
in  the  Atlantick,  Ethiopick  and  Pacfick  Oceans. 

Coa/ling-Trade  WINDS,  are  fuch  as  the  Southerly  and 
Southerly -weft  winds,  which  blow  conftantly  all  along  the 
Coafts  of  Africa,  on  the  Southward  of  the  Equator,  within 
the  Trade-wind  Limits ;  and  the  Northerly  and  North -wefter- 
ly  winds  en  the  North  Side  of  the  Equator,  blowing  on  the 
fame  Continent. 

Shifting-Trade  Winds,  are  the  fame  as  Monfoons,  and 
are  periodical  winds  in  tl Indian  Sea,  that  blow  for  half  the 
Year  one  way,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  oppofite  Points: 
And  thofe  Points  and  Times  of  Shifting  are  different  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts  of  the  Ocean.  And  in  fome  Places  the  wind  is 
conftant  for  three  Months  one  way,  then  three  Months  more 
the  contrary  way,  and  fo  all  the  Year. 

Wi  ndward  [of  pinto  and  toopajito,  Sax.]  towards  the 
wind. 

Windward -Tide,  a  Tide  that  runs  with  the  wind. 

Wl  NDOW  [WttOUf,  Dan.]  a  Place  to  let  Light  into  a 
Houfe,  f sfc. 


Wine  £(3®in>  Dan.  pin,  Sax.]  a  potable  Liquor  well 
known. 

Spirit  of  Wine  [in  Chymijlry]  the  oily  part  of  wine,  Tari¬ 
ffed  by  acid  Salts;  dirtilled  from  Brandy. 

WING  [£epin£,  Sax  ]  that  part  of  a  Bird  ufed  in  flying. 

Winged  [£epinjjeto,  Sax-.]  having  wings. 

Wing  [of  an  Army]  is  the  Horfe  at  the  Flanks  or  at  the 
End  of  each  Line  on  the  right  and  left. 

Wing  of  a  Batallion\  are  the  right  and  left  hand  Files 

Wing  of  a  Squadron  J  that  make  up  each  Side  or  Flank ; 
when  a  Batallion  is  drawn  up,  the  Pikes  are  in  the  Centre  or 
Middle,  and  the  Musketeers  on  the  wings. 

Wings  [in  Fortification]  are  the  larger  fides  of  Horn- 
works,  Crown-works,  Tenailles,  and  the  like  Out-works ; 
including  the  Ramparts  and  Parapets,  with  which  they  are 
bounded  on  the  right  and  left,  from  their  Gorge  to  the 
Front. 

Winged  Seeds  [in  Botany]  are  fuch  as  have  Down  or 
Hairs  on  them,  whereby  the  wind  taking  hold  blows  them 
at  a  diftance. 

Wings  [in  Heraldry]  are  borne  without  the 
Body  of  the  Fowl,  and  fometimes  Angle,  and 
fometimes  double ;  when  they  are  double,  they 
are  called  Conjoined',  when  the  Tips  are  upwards, 
they  are  call’d  Elevated ;  when  downwards.  Inverted.  See 
the  Efcutcheon. 

Wing  [in  Botany]  the  Angle  which  the  Leaves  of  a  Plant, 
or  the  Pedicles  of  the  Leaves,  form  with  the  Stem  or  a 
Branch  of  the  Plant. 

Wings  [with  Gardeners j  are  fuch  Branches  of  Trees  or 
other  Plants,  as  grow  up  afide  of  each  other. 

To  Wing  a  Patridge,  &c.  [Carving]  is  to  cut  it  up. 

WINGED  Plants  [with  Botanfis]  a  term  apply’d  to  fuch 


Stemi  of  Plants,  as  are  furniftied  all  their  length  with  a  fort 
of  membranous  Leaves. 

To  Wine  [pincian.  Sax.  toltlt&Ctt,  Teut.]  to  clofe  or 
lhut  the  Eyes. 

To  Wl'NNOUT  [pmtojiian,  Sax.  toatMHt,  Teut.  and  Du. 
vannare,  L.]  to  fan  or  feparate  Corn  from  Chaff  by  the 
wind. 

Wi'nter  [pintreji,  Sax.  bftttetTj  Dan  ]  one  of  the  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year. 

Winter  [with  Printers]  a  certain  Part  of  a  Printing 
Prefs. 

To  Winter  [totmcrOT,  Du.]  to  abide  in  a  Place  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  Seafon. 

WlNTER-Cr^;,  an  Herb. 

WiNT/t.R- Piner,  a  Pear  of  a  roundifh  Form,  and  yellowiiit 
Colour  fpeckled  with  red. 

Winter -Green,  a  Plant  or  Herb  fo  named  on  account  of 
its  flourilhing  in  winter. 

Winter -Heyning,  a  Seafon  which  is  excepted  from  the 
Liberty  of  Commoning  in  the  Foreft  of  Dean. 

Winter- Lemon,  Marvel,  Thorn,  kinds  of  Pears. 

Wi  nter  Solftice  [with  Aftronomers]  happens  on  the  1  ith 
of  December,  when  the  Sun  comes  to  the  Tropick  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  the  Day  being  at  that  Time  ffiorteft,  and  the  Night 
longeft,  that  is  to  fay,  in  northern  Countries. 

To  Winter  rig  [with  Husbandmen]  is  to  fallow  or  till  the 
Land  in  winter. 

To  Wipe  [pipan.  Sax.]  to  ftroke  or  wipe  off  gently  any 
Dull,  Filth,  is ’c. 

A  Wipe  IBCY  pipe,  a  cleanfing  by  wiping;  alfo  a 

Refledlion  or  clofe  Rub  upon  a  Perfon. 

Wire  [prob.  of gy rare,  L.  to  wind  round,  or  virer,  F.] 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  or  other  Metals,  drawn  out  into 
long  Threads. 

To  Wire-draw,  to  draw  out  gold  or  filver  wire ;  alfo  to 
fpin  out  a  Bufinefs;  alfo  to  decoy  a  Perfon;  alfo  to  get 
fomething  out  of  him. 

Wires  [in  Botany]  the  long  Threads  which  run  from 
Strawberries  and  other  Plants,  and  fix  in  the  Earth  and  pro¬ 
pagate  other  Plants. 

Wi'sACRE  [prob.  of  \3)£Cr*lC[TSf)^>  Du.  a  Diviner] 

ironically,  is  ufed  to  fignify  an  half-witted  Perfon. 

Wisdom  [piytoom,  Sax.]  Knowledge  of  high  Matters  j 

alfo  Difcretion,  Judgment. 

Wisdom  [with  Moralifts]  is  defined  to  be  fuch  a  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Mind,  by  which  a  Man  is  firmly  inclin’d  to  have 
right  Sentiments  of  things  that  occur  to  his  Perception,  and 
to  make  a  juft  Examination  of  the  Aftions  that  belong  to  hia 
Life. 

Wisdom  [in  God]  is  a  communicable  Attribute,  and  con- 
fiders  the  relation  of  Things  one  to  another,  under  the  No¬ 
tion  of  Means  and  Ends,  and  of  their  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs,  for 
the  various  Purpofes  to  which  they  are  defigped- 

Wisdom  [Hieroglyphs]  was  reprefented  by  the  Egyptians, 
as  a  beautiful  woman  with  four  Ears  and  four  Hands,  and 
but  one  Tongue,  hid  within  her  Lips  that  were  ftiut  clofe. 

Wisdom  [in  Painting,  &c.]  is  reprefented  in  white 
Robes,  with  a  blue  Mantle  feeded  with  Stars. 

Wise  [pipe,  Seat,]  difereoc,  well-skilled,  cupning,  witty; 
alfo  a  way,  manner  or  means- 

A  Wish  [pife,  a  defire,  a  craving, 

To  Wish  [pijfcian,  bji  ]  to  defire,  to  crave,  aftej. 

Wisp  [prob.  oftolfc&eil}  Teut.  to  wipe]  a  handful  of 
Hay,  Straw,  ifc.  alfo  a  wreath  to  put  qu  the  Head  for  the 
more  eafy  carrying  a  Pai),  &C- 

Wi'STA  [old  Rec.]  a  will  or  half  an  hide  of  Land. 

To  Wit  [tocren,  D.u]  to  know. 

Wit  [pit,  Sax.  Du-]  Genius,  Cunningaefs, 

Fancy. 

WlT  [according  to,  Mr.  Lock]  is.  diftinguifhed  from  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  he  defines  it  to  be  a  quick  and  ready  gathering  of 
Ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  great  Eafe  and  Va¬ 
riety,  in  which  can  be  found  any  agreeabWefs  or  refem- 
blance,  fo  as  to  make  up  delightful  Images,  and  plea&ng 
Piftures  in  the  Fancy. 

Witch  [piece  of  pi^lian,  to  enchant,  or  picnian,  to 
divine,  S7;x.]  an  Enchantrefs  or  Sorcerefs. 

Wi  tch  craft  [piece,  a  witch  and  cjrtejct.  Art, 
the  Art  of  Bewitching,  Enchanting,  Divining,  £sfr. 

Witch -Elm,  a  kind  of  Elm. 

Wite  [pite,  &/*.],  a  Punifoment,  a  Penalty,  a  Fine. 

With  [pi’s,  &7X.]  a  Particle  denoting  Company  or  Union. 

Witha’l  [pi’s  all.  Sax  ]  befides. 

To  Withdra'w  [of  pi^  and  toju£aa,  to  retire, 

to  draw  away  from,  to  withhold. 

To 
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To  Wi'THlR  [prob.  of  jffocjffin,  Sax-  but  Dr.  Th.  H 
derives  it  of  weather,  q.  weathered]  to  fade,  to  grow  dry, 
fcfr. 

Wi'thsredness  [jfy'oejm  or  £ej>y’Sejio'o  and  ne/ys, 
Sdjr.l  iadednefs,  flirivellednefs,  drineis. 

Withers  [of a  HorJ'e ]  is  the  JunClure  or  Joining  of  the 
Shoulder-Bones,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Neck  and  Mane,  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoulders. 

Wi'ther-band,  is  a  Piece  of  Iron  or  Band,  laid  under¬ 
neath  a  Saddle,  about  four  Fingers  above  the  withers  of  a 
Horfe,  to  keep  the  two  Pieces  of  wood  that  form  the  Bow 
right. 

Wi'thern a m  [in  fome  old  Statutes]  feems  to  iigmry  .an 
unlawful  Diftrefs,  made  by  one  who  has  no  right  to  diftram. 
.•Wi'thersake  \  [in  the  Laws  of  King  Canutus]  an  A- 
Wv'thersakej  poftate,  a  perfidious  Renegado. 
Wi'ther-wrunc  [with  Horfemen]  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  be 
wither-wrung,  when  he  has  gotten  a  Hurt  in  the  withers. 

With-ho'lden  [of  pf’S-heal’oan,  Sax.]  kept  back,  flopped, 
flayed. 

Wi'Thin  [Pi’S  in.  Sax.] 

Within-board  [Sr*  Term]  within  a  Ship. 

Witho'ut  [pi'S-out,  Sax-]  on  the  outfide. 
Without-board  Term]  without  or  out  of  a  Ship. 
To  Withstand  [of  pi’S-Jtfanban,  Sax]  to  oppofe,  to 
refill. 

Withy  [pFSiS,  $/?*.]  an  Ofier. 

A  Wi'tness  [pittneJJTe,  Sax  ]  one  who  teftihes  a  Thing. 
To  Witness  Lpitan,  Sax]  to  bear  witnels,  to  iubfcribe 
a  writing  as  a  witnefs. 

To  bear  Witness  [of  pitrneyje  of  pitan,  Sax]  to  bear  a 
Teflimony  to. 

Wi'ttal''  [pifctol,  confcious  to  himfelf,  of  pifcan,  Sax. 
Wi'ttol  J*  to  know]  one  who  knows  himfelf  to  be  a 
Cuckold  and  is  contented. 

WiTTz.'KA-Gemotes  [pittena-^emo'ey,  Sax]  the  Council 
qy  Aflembly  of  the  Saxon  Nobility ;  in  Alliflance  to  the 

King.  . 

W^tty  [plfcr^,  Sax]  full  of  wit. 

Wi'ttiness,  fulnefs  of  wit. 

Wi'twal,  a  Bird. 

Wi'vern  [in  Heraldry]  an  Animal  with  wings 
and  feet  like  a  Bird,  but  the  Tail,  &c.  like  a  Ser¬ 
pent;  or  a  fort  of  flying  Serpent,  the  upper  Part 
refembling  a  Dragon,  and  the  lower  a  Serpent. 


Wi’zard  £prob.  of  pipe,  Sax.  and  flECtl,  Nature]  a 
Sorcerer,  a  Conjurer,  (sf c. 

Wo  [po,  Sax.  lUOC,  Du.  •Dee,  L.  aai,  Gr  ]  Grief,  Trouble, 

Sorrow.  .  ,  . 

Wo  ad  [pob,  &?*.]  an  Herb  ufed  in  dying  Blue,  and  with 

which  the  Antients  Britains  painted  their  Bodies,  efpecially 
their  Faces,  with  frightful  Figures,  to  make  them  look  ter¬ 
rible  to  their  Enemies. 

Woden  [po'oen,  &«.]  was  the  firft  or  chief  God  of  the 
Antients :  He  was,  according  to  their  Notions,  to  be  ap¬ 
peas’d  by  Sacrifices  no  lefs  than  Human,  and  to  be  made  Pro¬ 
pitious  by  many  barbarous  Rites.  From  this  Idol  the  fourth 
Day  of  the  Week  receiv’d  its  Name  of  Wobeny-^,  which 
we  now  call  Wednefday.  This  Woden  was  the  Father  of 
Thor,  or  Jupiter  (according  to  fome)  and  the  Mars,  or  as  o- 
thers  fay,  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans. 

Wo'ful  [of  p»/ull.  Sax]  forrowful,  &c, 

Wo'fulness,  wretchcdnefs. 

Wold  [polb,  Sax]  a  rhampain  Land  free  from  wood,  a 
Down  Hence,  in  Compofition  in  proper  Names,  it  de¬ 
notes  a  PrefeCl  or  Governor,  as  BejYc-polb,  Bert-wold,  an 
illuftrious  Governor,  is fc.  alfo  an  Herb. 

Wolf  [pulje,  Sax]  a  Beall  of  Prey. 

Wolf  [with  Surgeons]  a  fort  of  eating  Ulcer. 

Wolf  [Hieroglyphic  ally]  was  by  the  Antients  ufed  to  lig- 
nify  the  lhameful  Manners  of  a  whore.  Hence  Lupa,  [a  Ihe 
wolf]  L.  lignifies  an  whore  or  impudent  woman ;  and  thence 
Bawdy-Houfes  are  called  Lupanaria. 

A  Wolf  held  fall  by  the  Ears,  was  an  Emblem  of  a  Man 
encompafled  with  Difficulties  and  Troubles.  It  is  alfo  taken 
for  an  Emblem  of  a  plundering  Soldier,  becaufe  of  its  bloody, 
cruel  and  ravenous  Nature ;  and  thence  the  Antients  (who 
held  th«  TranGnigration  of  Souls)  were  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Souls  of  thofe  Men,  who  were  given  to  rob  and  plunder, 
at  their  Death  went  into  wolves. 

Wolves;  this  Land  was  antiently  very  much  infefted 
with  wolves.  But  King  Edgar,  in  tfle  Year  959,  impofing 
on  the  We/Jh  a  Tribute  of  300  wolves,  i.  e.  that  they  mould 
kill  fp  many  yearly,  in  time  the  Land  was  cleared  of 
wolves. 
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Wolves -Heads  [in  antieut  Times]  out -la wed  Petfops  fd 
called,  becaufe  as  there  was  a  Price  fet  on  the  Heads  of 
Wolves,  Foxes  and  other  deftru&ive  Animals,  fo  outl  aw'd 
Perfons,  being  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Laws,  were  habi< 
to  be  killed  by  any  who  would  take  them  if  they  made  re  ift- 
anee  or  fled. 

Wolf’s  -Bane  [puly-bana,  Su*.]  an  Herb.  _ 

Wolf 's-Tooth  [with  Horfemen]  is  a  Name  given  to  the 
exceflive  Height  of  fome  of  the  Grinders,  which  fhoot  out 
Points  as  they  increafe  in  Length,  and  not  only  prick  thb 
Tongue,  but  hurt  the  Lips  in  feeding. 

Wo'lvish,  of  the  Natute  of  a  wolf,  ravenous. 
Wo'lvishness,  ravenoufnefs. 

Woman  [  iman,  prob.  of  pamb  and  man,  54*.] 
Wo'manish,  like  a  woman,  effeminate. 

Wo'manliness,  woman-like  Behaviour. 

Womb  [pamb,  the  Matrix  of  a  woman,  isc. 

Won  [of  pinnan,  Sax  ]  did  win,  is'e. 

Wo'nder  [punSeja  of  punSjtian,  Sms.]  an  admirable  <?r 
ftrange  Thing;  alfo  the  ACl  ot  admiring  at. 

To  Wonder  [punbjaian,  Sax]  to  admire  at;  to  be  IP 
admiration  at  the  extraordinarinefs  of  a  Thing- 

Wonderment  [of  pon^cjr,  Sax.,  and  ment,  F.  1  etm j 

wondering.  , 

Wont  [of  £epuna  of  £epnnian  of  punian3  Sax.  to  be  ac* 

cuftomed  to]  ufe,  cultom,  habit. 

To  Wont  [punian,  £epunian,  Sms.]  to  be  uled  of  ac 

cuftomed  to.  ,,  , 

Wo'nders  of  the  World.  Thcfe  were  generally  accounted 

feven  in  Number.  _  , 

1.  The  Wall  of  Babylon ,  arid' the  pleafant  Penfll  Gardens 
planted  oji  it,  by  Semiramis,  built  of  a  fat  Clay ,  only  oun 
near  the  River  Euphrates,  and  were  very  large  and  high. 
Pliny  fpeaks  of  200  Feet  in  Height,  and  fome  250,  ut  c  c 
common  Opinion  is,  that  they  were  50  Cubits  high,  and  la 
broad,  that  two  or  three  Chariots  might  go  upon  them  m 
breait  without  Danger,  the  Compafs  of  them  about,  is  laid 
to  be  about  twenty  tv.  o  Englijh  Miles;  300000  Men  are  a  . 
to  have  been  employ’d,  in  making  this  Wall,  many  eats  > 
but  fome  fay  it  was  made  in  one  Year.. 

2.  The  Labyrinth  of  Egypt.  See  in  Letter  L- 

3.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt>  See  Pyramids. 

4.  The  Maufolaum  of  C arise,  which  (fswnJrtmfia 
built  as  a  Sepulchre  for  her  deceafed  Husband,  WW 
not  depofited  there;  for  the  Queen  had  fo  endeared  Affection 
for  him,  that  ffie  caufed  the  Allies  of  his  cOnfumed  Body  t? 
be  put  into  a  Cup  of  Wine,  and  dfank  then}  to  give  im 
Lodging  in  her  Heart.  See  Mafuolceum  in  Letter  L. 

c.  The  Coloffus  of  Rhodes-  S tt  Colojfus. 

6.  Jupiter  Olympias,  is  faid  to  have  been  neat  eft  ot 
all  thefe  Works,  made  by  Phidias,  of  *5°  ^It 

The  Head  was  of  pure  Gold,  but  the  Body  was  0  r*  •  , 

was  ereCted  by  the  E  leans,  a  People  of  Greece,  and  placed! 
a  Temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  which  was  mrichcd  at 
wards  with  many  curious  Reprefentations,  an  exc 
Statues.  This  Statue  of  Jupiter  was  fitting  m 
naked;  but  from  the  Girdle  downwards  he  was  cpvere  ,  ip 
the  right  Hand  he  held  an  Eagle,  and  m  the  I*ft a  Scepter- 
The  upper  Part  being  uncover’d,  intimated  how  J 
known  m  the  Angelst  but  the  lower  Parts  being  covere^, 
fignified  how  God  hides  himfelr  in  lus  Wor^s  from 

to  Rome-,  but  thofe  that  were  employ’d  f»bgut  it,  ;gh 

ed  from  their  Enterprise  by  fome  unexpected  Ac  ^ 

7.  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epbcjus,  an  incomparable 
work,  fupported  by  i?0  large  Pillars,  every  ope  M 
enterprise  ani  work  of  a  King,  who  wasrefolvedo  piake 
his  Piety  and  Magnificence  appear  upon  ms  f  uu  • 

Diana-  ,  „  .  n 

Wonders  of  the  Peek  [in  Dcrbyjhtre]  -  . 

The  firft  of  thefe  Wonders  is  Chatjwerth-Hoflfe,  &c.  h¥ 
noble  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonjhire,  ^,  b^es  h| 
Statelinefs  of  the  Edifice,  and  Curtofltm? 
many  here  to  be  defmhed,  there  are  pleafant  Gardens  adorn 
ed  with  exquifite  Water-works..  1.  Neptunf 
Nymphs,  which  feem  to  Iport  them lelv.es  in  v  ,  f 
which  appear  to  fall  upon  Sea->v£eds.  ?•  A  P^d 
Sea  HoSs  continually  do  roll.  3  •  A  Tree,  , m* 
bling  a  Willow,  made  of  Copper,  of  which  (by  tuT^‘¥/ 
Cock)  every  Leaf  continually  diftjfs  Props  of  W^ter,  _  4  * 
lively  reprefents  a  Shower  of  Rain.  4  A  Grov?  f  > 
prefj  and  a  Cafcade,  at  the  Top  of  which  fland  tjv.p 

Nymphs,  with  each  a  jar  under  her  Arm,  from  whehep  Kc 

wLr  falling  upon  the  Cafcade  produces  a  joud  ru^ 
Noife,  like  the  Egyptian  gx  Indian  Cat^aCL-  $■  A  . 
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bottom  of  tills  Cafcade  is  another  Pofid,  in  which  is  an  ar¬ 
tificial  Rofe,  thro’  which  the  water  afcends  and  hangs  fuf- 
pended  in  the  Air,  in  the  Figure  of -that  Flower.  6.  There 
is  another  Pond,  where  there  is  Mercury  pointing  at  the 
Gods,  and  throwing  up  water.  7.  There  are  feveral  fine 
Statues  of  Gladiators,  and  other  Curiofities. 

The  2d  is  the  Mountain  call’d  Mum-Tor,  which  is  almolt 
continually  fhivering  down  Earth  and  great  Stones,  in  fuch 
Plenty,  and  with  fo  great  a  Noife,  as  often  to  frighten  the 
neighbouring  Inhabitants,  and  to  be  heard  at  fome  Miles 
alliance,  yet  never  vifibly  grows  lefs,  tho’  it  hath  thus  con¬ 
tinued  for  feveral  Generations. 

The  3d  is  EUen-Hole,  a  wide  and  terrible  Chafm,  about 
fourteen  Yards  in  Length,  and  feven  in  Breadth.  The 
Mouth  of  it  craggy,  but  the  inward  Recedes  contracted  and 
intricate.  It  is  accounted  Bottomlefs,  becaufe  it  could  never 
yet  be'  fathom’d  by  any  Art  of  Man,  tho’  divers  attempts 
have  been  made,  tho’  it  has  been  plumbed  to  the  Depth  of 
884  Yards,  80  of  which  funk  into  the  water ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicefer  hired  a  Man  to  go  down  in  a  Basket  of  Stones, 
who  was  let  down  300  Ells,  and  being  pulled  up,  was  both 
Speechlefs  and  Senlelefs,  and  died  within  eight  Days  of  a 
Phreniy.  It  is  ufual  for  thofe  that  go  to  fee  it,  to  throw 
down  Stones,  and  lay  their  Ear  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Pit, 
tvhich  make  a  great  Rattling  and  Noife  for  a  long  Time, 
which  is  leffened  by  Degrees,  till  it  gets  beyond  the  Sphere 
6f  hearing. 

The  4th  is  Buxton-Wells,  in  Number  nine,  the  water  of 
which  is  hot,  fulphurous  and  faline,  yet  not  fetid,  but  very 
palatable.  They  fpring  out  of  a  Bafs  like  Marble,  and  it  is 
pleafant  to  fee  the  fulphurous  Halitus  break  out  in  Bubbles, 
and  impregnate  the  water.  Thefe  waters  are  very  falutife- 
rous. 

The  5  th  is  Weeding-Wall  or  Tides -Well,  a  Spring  that 
Ebbs  and  Flows  like  the  Sea,  fometimes  two  or  three  times 
in  an  Hour ;  and  upon  the  finking  of  the  water  makes  a 
guggling  Noife,  like  the  pouring  of  Liquors  out  of  Bottles, 
but  much  louder.  The  Diameter  of  the  Spring  is  about  a 
Yard,  and  the  Depth  much  the  fame,  and  the  water  rifes  and 
falls  about  three  Quarters  of  a  Yard. 

The  6th  is  a  remarkable  Cave,  the  Entrance  of  which  is 
at  the  Foot  of  a  large  Mountain,  call’d  Coitmofs,  by  a  (mail 
Arch,  fo  low,  for  feveral  Paces,  that  thofe  who  go  into  it 
are  forced  to  creep  upon  all  fours  for  a  while ;  but  then  it 
opens  to  a  confiderable  Height,  not  unlike  to  the  Roof  of  a 
large  Cathedral.  On  the  right  Hand  is  an  hollow  Cavern 
call’d  Pool 's  Chamber,  Where  by  Jlriking  a  Stone  upon  the 
Wall,  a  noify  Echo  rebounds.  Hence  your  Guide  condufls 
you,  with  a  Candle,  over  Ridges  and  Rocks  of  Stone,  and 
'  fhews  you  many  Reprelentations  of  Art  and  Nature,  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  petrifying  water  continually  dropping  from  the 
Roof  and  Sides  of  the  Rock.  There  are  the  Reprefentations 
of  the  moll  curious  Fret-work,  Organ  and  Choir-work,  and 
in  other  Places  the  Figures  of  Animals,  as  the  Body  of  a 
Man,  a  Lion,  a  Dog,  and  many  other  Bealls,  which  a 
pregnant  Fancy  readily  fuggells,  as  alfo  a  Chair,  Flitches  of 
Bacon,  a  Lanthorn,  and  many  other  Varieties.  A  little  far¬ 
ther  is  a  Pillar,  called  the  Queen  of  Scots  Pillar,  clear  and 
bright  as  Alablalter;  and  beyond  that  a  ileep  Alcent  of 
near  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  high,  which  termines  near  the 
Roof  in  a  hollow  call’d  the  Needles  Eye,  in  which  when  the 
Guide  places  his  Candle,  it  reprefents  a  Star  in  the  Firma¬ 
ment.  A  Pillol  being  fired  off,  near  the  Queen  of  Scot's 
Pillar,  gives  a  Report  near  as  loud  as  a  Cannon.  You  return 
back  a  different  way,  palling  feveral  Currents  of  water. 
Some  fay  this  Cave  takes  its  Name  of  one  Pool,  a  notorious 
Robber  and  Outlaw,  who  fled  from  Jultice ;  others,  that  life 
was  fome  Hermit,  who  there  lived  a  retired  Life.  A  little 
Dillance  from  Pool's  Hole,  is  a  fmall  clear  Brook,  memorable 
for  its  Compofition  of  hot  and  cold  water,  fo  united  in  the 
fame  Stream,  that  you  may  at  once  put  the  Finger  and 
Thumb  of  the  fame  Hand,  the  one  into  the  hot,  and  the 
other  into  the  cold. 

The  7th  is  the  Devil's  Arfe  or  Peak's  Arfe,  a  wide  fub- 
terraneous  Cavern  running  under  the  Hill  near  Cajlleton,  the 
Entrance  of  which  is  large,  but  the  farther  you  go,  the  nar¬ 
rower  it  grows:  The  Top  of  it  is  very  high,  and  appears  to 
the  Eye  to  be  a  moll  graceful  Arch,  chequer’d  with  diverfity 
of  coloured  Stones,  from  which  continually  drops  a  fparry 
water  that  petrifies.  Within  this  Arch  are  feveral  fmall 
Buildings,  which  are  inhabited  by  poor  People,  who  lie  there 
ready  to  attend  Travellers  who  have  the  Curiofity  to  come 
to  fee  thefe  Rarities.  This  Cave,  after  you  are  gotten  a 
little  way  in  it,  is  very  dark  and  llippery,  by  reafon  of  a 
Current  of  water  that  runs  along  it,  and  you  are  forced  to 
ltoop,  becaufe  the  Rock  hangs  Hoping  fo  low ;  but  having 
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paffed  this  Place,  and- a  Brook  adjoining  (which  is  hot  to  be 
waded  fometimes)  the  Arch  opens  it  felf  again,  and  brinS 
you  to  a  fecona  Current,  with  large  Banks  of  Sand  in  a£} 
by  Th  s  Current  is  pflible,  ta  is  ,  li„]e  “Li 
come  to  a  third  Current  that  is  impaffable,  •  and  then  tftfc 
Kock  doles. 

To  Woo  [po£an,  SVmt.]  to  court  or  make  love  to. 
Wooing  [of  po£an,  Sax.]  courting  or  making  love  to. 
Wo  e.r  [po^ejic,  Sd*.]  a  Sweetheart. 

Wood  [pubu,  Sax.]  Timber;  alfo  a  Plot  of  Ground  befdt 
with  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  grow  fpontaneoufiy. 

Woo'den  [of  putou,  €ax.]  made  of  wood 
Woo'd-moncer  [of  pufcu  and  tWanfcejic,  Sax.]  a  Timber- 
Merchant. 

Wood-bind  [pu’o-binb.  S’**.]  a  Pkmt. 

Wood-case  [with  Gunners]  a  Caie  made  of  two  pieces  of 
hollow  wood,  Jo  that  the  wood  of  the  one  joins  dole  to  the 
other,  hke  two  half  Cartridges  to  put  into  the  Bore  of  a 
Cannon. 

Wood-cock,  a  wild  Fowl. 

Wood-cock  Soil  [in  Husbandry]  Ground  that  hatha  Soil 
under  the  Turf,  which  is  of  a  Woodcock  Colour,  and  is  no* 
good. 

Wood  and  Wood  [with  Mariners]  is  when  two  Pieces  are 
let  into  each  other,  fo  that  the  wood  of  one  joins  clofe  to  the 
other. 

Wood-corn,  a  certain  Quantity  of  Oats  or  other  Grain, 
iTranfJent  Times  given  by  cullomary  Tenants  to  their  Lord, 
for  Liberty  to  pick  up  dead  and  broken  wood. 

Wood-culver  . .  .  rT1. 

Wood-pigeon  f  a  kmd  of  Plge°n- 
Wood-fretter,  an  Infefl,  a  kind  of  Worm. 

Woo'dgeld  [old  Lazo]  the  gathering  or  cutting  wood 
within  a  Forell;  alfo  Money  paid  for  the  fame  to  the  Fo- 
reiters ;  alfo  an  immunity  or  freedom  from  this  Payment  bv 
the  King’s  Grant.  J 

Wood -Lands,  Places  in  clofe  Countries  where  are  many 
woods.  '  3 

Wood -Lark,  a  finging  Bird  well  known. 

Wood- Loufe,  a  Church  or  Houfe  Bug,  an  Infefl. 

Wood  -Men,  Officers  of  a  Forell,  who  have  the  Charge 
of  looking  to  the  King’s  Woods. 

Woodmote,  an  antient  Name  of  the  Forell  Court,  now 
called  the  Court  of  Attachments. 

Wood -Pecker,  a  wild  Fowl,  that  picks  and  hollows  Tret's 
with  its  Bill. 

Wood -Plea  Court  [ in  the  Forell  of  Chin  in  Shrtpfbire] a 
Court  there  held  for  determining  all  matters  of  wood  amd 
feeding  of  Cattle. 

WooD-SVigy,  an  Herb. 

W7ood-&ve,  an  Infefl. 

WoOD-Snipe  [pubutynite,  Sax.]  a  Fowl. 

W00D-W ord,  an  Officer  of  a  Forell,  who  walks  with  a 
Forell  Bill  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  Offences  committed,  ai 
the  next  Swain-mote  or  Court  of  Attachments. 

Wood  -Wax,  an  Herb. 

Wo’ody  [pubig-,  f’rfx.]  full  of  woods  or  Trees. 
Wo'odiness,  having  wood,  fulnefs  of  wood. 

Woof  [pep^a,  Sax.]  the  Thread  interwoven  crofs  the 
warp. 

Wool  [pulle,  Srfx.]  a  matter  for  clothing,  growing  on 
the  Backs  of  Sheep.  0 

Woollen  [of  pulle,  Sax.  wool]  made  of  wool. 

Woo'lly  lpulli£,  Sax.]  made  of  wool,  &c, 

Woo'lliness,  woolly  Quality. 

Woo/ffbshfod  [pul  jer-heoyob.  Sax  i.  e.  Wolfs-head] 
the  Condition  of  an  out-law’d  Perfon,  who,  if  he  could  not 
be  taken  alive,  might  be  killed  and  his  Head  brought  to  the 
King. 

Wool -Drivers,  thofe  Perfons  who  buy  wool  in  the 
Country,  and  carry  it  to  the  Clothiers  or  Market  Towns  to 
fell  it  again; 

Wool -Staple,  a  City,  Town,  or  any  Place  appointed  for 
the  fale  of  wool. 

Wool -Winders,  thofe  Perfons  who  wind  up  the  Fleecas 
of  wool,  in  order  to  be  packed  and  fold,  into  a  Bundle,  it  be¬ 
ing  clcanfed  according  to  Statute. 

Wqo'sted.  See  Worfted. 

Word  (jin  an  Army,  &c.]  is  fome  word  that  is  given  to 
be  the  Token  or  Mark  of  DillinCtion,  by  which  Spies  or 
treacherous  Perfons  are  known ;  it  ferves  likev/ife  to  prevent 
Surprises.  r 

Words  [pojtbep,  Sax.]  diflindl,  articulate  Sounds  agreed 
on  by^Men  to  convey  their  7  houghts  and  Sentiments  by. 

Wo  rd  y  [prob.  of  pojabij,  Sax.]  abounding  in  worth,  (fc. 
Wordiness,  talkativeneis,  fAc. 
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To  Work  [peofican,  Sax.]  to  labour. 

To  Work  a  Horfe,  is  to  Exercife  him  at  Pace,  Trot  or 
Gallop,  and  to  ride  him  at  the  Manage. 

To  Work  a  Horfe  [in  HorJ'emnnfbip ]  upon  Volts ,  or  Head, 
and  Haunches,  in  or  between  two  Heels,  is  to  paffage  him, 
or  make  him  go  Side-ways  upon  two  parallel  Lines. 

Work  Lpejie,  Sax.]  Labour,  Pains  in  doing  any  thing; 
Bufinefs ;  alio  the  Produft  of  the  Brain.  _  .  . 

WoRking  [of  peojican,  Sax.]  labouring,  taking  Pams; 

ilfo  fermenting,  as  Beer,  &e. 

WoRk-man  Lp€Jlc-man»  Sax  ]  an  Artificer,  £37. 
Workmanlike  [of  pejic-man  and  £elice,  Sax-]  artifi¬ 
cially. 

Wo'RKMANSHiP  [of  pejac  man  and  Ship,  prob.  ot  Jfcype. 
S4X.]  the  Thing  produced  by  the  Artificer ;  aifo  Art  or  Arti- 

ficialnefs.  .  , 

Works  [in  Military  Affairs ]  all  the  Fortifications  about 
the  Body  of  any  Place ;  as  Outworks  are  thofe  without  the 
fiiA  Inclofure. 

World  [pojilb,  Sax  ]  the  Univerfe  ;  alfo  the  generality 
of  the  People;  the  Vulgar,  in  diftinftion  to  the  more-know¬ 
ing,  learned  or  noble*  . 

The  World  [ Hieroglyphieally ]  was  by  the  Antients  repre- 
fented  by  a  round  Temple,  becaufe  the  divine  Majefty  hath 
created  it  for  his  own  Glory,  to  receive  in  it  the  Relpetfs  of 
all  Creatures,  and  becaufe  it  appears  like  a  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Edifice,  excellently  well  adorn’d,  fupported  by  the  Power 
of  God,  -cover’d  with  the  Heavens,  and  diftinguilh’d  into  fe- 
veral  Apartments.  See  Serapis. 

Wo'rldliness  [prob.  pojilblicneyye,  of  po^elic  and 

neyye,  Sax.]  worldly-mindednefs. 

Worldli'ly,  after  a  worldly-minded  manner. 

World,  the  Harmony  of  it  [Hieroglyph  ■]  or  the  rare  Cor- 
refpondcncy  that  is  in  the  world  between  the  ieveral  Parts  that 
compote  it,  was  reprefentented  by  the  Image  of  the  God  Pan, 
with  two  Horns  upon  his  Head,  and  a  Rank  of  feven  ilendet 
Pipes  in  his  Hand,  fo  joined  together  that  their  Mufick  could 
make  an  harmonious  Confort.  The  two  Horns  were  an 
Emblem  of  the  Sun  ;  he  had  alfo  a  Leopard’s  Skin  about  his 
Shoulders,  which  reprefented  the  beautiful  Variety  of  the 
Stars. 

WoRldling,  a  worldly  minded  Man  or  Woman. 
WoRldly-minded  [of  pojil'o  and  £cminbe,  Sax.  the 
Mind]  having  the  Mind  fixed  on  the  Profits  or  Pleaiures  ot 
the  World;  Covetous. 

World  [ Hieroglyphic .]  the  common  Hieroglyphick  of  it, 
was  a  Globe,  on  which  was  reprefented  the  Circles  ot  the 
Z odiack,  with  the  Signs  in  it,  and  round  about  a  Multitude 
of  Stars.  This  Globe  being  fupported  on  the  Shoulders  ot  a 
Man  upon  his  Knees  (called  Atlas )  his  Knees  being  cover 
with  his  long  Garment,  intimates  that  the  world  is  upheld 
by  the  Power  of  God,  who  feems  to  be  covered  to  the  lower 
Ranks  of  Creatures,  with  divers  Emblems  and  dark  Shadows. 
Worm  [p’yjam.  Sax.  toOCttt,  Du.  vermis,  L.]  a  creeping 

InWoRM  [with  Di fillers]  a  long  fpirally  winding  pewter 
Pipe,  placed  in  a  Tub  of  water,  to  cool  and  thicken  the  Va¬ 
pours  in  diddling  of  Spirits.  n  c. 

To  Worm  one,  to  work  a  Perfon  out  of  a  Place,  Benefit, 

Worm-eaten  [of  pyjirn  and  retrain  Sax.]  eaten  v.ith 
worms. 

Wormwood  [toermotl,  Brit,  pejtemob  or  pypmpyjVc, 
Sax.!  a  Plant  well  known.  . 

Worm-grass,  an  Herb  good  to  kill  worms  in  human 
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Worm-seed,  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  called  Holy  Wormwood. 
To  Worm  a  Cable  [with  Mariners]  is  to  {Lengthen  it  by 
winding  a  frnall  Rope  all  along  between  the  Strands. 

To  Worm  a  Dog,  is  to  take  out  a  worm  from  under  his 
Tongue,  which  if  let  alone  would  caufe  him  to  run  mad. 

To  Worry  [pojlian,  to  run  to  and  fro,  or  of  pejngean, 
to  provoke,  or  toUCffetl,  Du.  to  vex  cruelly]  to  touze  or 
tug,  to  pull  or  tear  in  pieces,  as  wild  Beads  do ;  alfo  to  teaze 

or  vex* 

Worse  [pieRfe,  Sax.]  more  bad.  . 

Worship  [peojip-rWPe*  Adoration;  alfo  a  Iitleof 

^ToWorship,  to  adore,  to  reverence;  to  pay  obeifance 

or  fubmidion  to.  .  _  ,  .  f 

WoRshipful  [peopp-peype  JCuU>  5>*x-]  worthy  ot  wor- 

^  WoRshipfulness,  defervingnefs  of  worthip.  . 

Worshiping  [of  [pcojip-ycype,  5<jx.]  paying  Adoration, 
Reverence. 

Worst  [pyjirc»  Sax.]  the  mod  bad. 


v  Worsted  [pop’Sy're'o  of  popi^S,  a  Hall,  and  ytebba,  a 
Place,  Sax.  a  Town  in  Norfolf,  antiently  famous  for  fpiri- 
ning  of  wool]  a  fort  of  woollen.  Yarn,  fo  denominated  from 
the  Place. 

Wort  [pyjYt:,  Sax.]  an  Herb. 

Wort  [pyjitr.  Sax.)  new  Drink,  either  Ale  of  Beer. 

Worth  [gtDCUt,  C.  Br.  peoja'S,  Sux-]  price  or  value; 
defert  or  merit. 

Worth  [of  Pop'S,  a  Court  or  Farm  ;  poji'Si^e,  Sax.  a 
Way,  a  Street,  a  Field]  a  termination  joined  to  the  Names  of 
many  Places,  as  Walworth,  Tbijileworth,  See. 

Wo  rthily  [prob.  of  poja’Slic,  of  poja'S  and  Jjclic,  Sax.] 
according  to  Merit. 

Worthiness,  defervingnefs,  valuablenefs,  &c. 

Worthies,  Men  of  great  worth  or  merit;  illudrious  Per- 
fonages. 

Worthies,  as  the  nine  worthies  of  the  World.  Of 
thefe,  three  were  Jews,  viz.  Jofhua,  David  and  Judas 
Maccabeeus ;  three  Heathens,  viz.  Hefcor  of  Troy ,  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  and  Julius  C a far',  and  three  Chridians,  viz . 
Arthur  of  Britain,  Charles  the  Great  of  France,  and  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon- 

A  WoRthine  of  Land  [in  Hertfordfhire]  a  particular 
Quantity  or  Meafure  of  Ground. 

Worthless  [of  poji’S  and  leap,  Sux.]  good  for  no¬ 
thing. 

WoRth  lesn  ess,  the  being  of  no  Value. 

Wo  rthy  [pyji'S  or  pyjr'SiS-  Sax.]  deferving  of. 

Wot  [of  pi^an.  Sax.  to  know]  knows,  as  God-wot. 

Wowen  [of  peajfan  or  gepeyob,  Sax.]  weaved. 

Would  [of  pillan,  to  will,  or  ^cpillob,  Sax.]  as  he 
would,  he  defired,  £37. 

Wo'ulding  [in  Sea  Language]  the  winding  of  Ropes  hard 
about  a  Yard  or  Mad  after  it  has  been  drengthened  by  nail¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  Timber  to  it. 

To  Wound  [punbian,  Sax.]  to  make  or  caufe  a  wound. 
Wound  [punb,  Sax.]  a  cutting  or  breaking  the  Conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body;  or  a  bloody  Rupture  or  So¬ 
lution  of  the  natural  union  of  the  foft  Parts  df  the  Body  by  a 
pricking,  cutting  or  bruifing  Indrument. 

A  dimple  Wound  [in  Surgery]  one  which  only  opens  the 
Flefh,  and  has  no  other  Circumllances  accompanying  it. 

A  Complicated  Wound,  one  that  is  attended  with  grievous 
Symptoms,  as  Fluxes  of  Blood,  breaking  of  disjointed  Bones, 

Lamenefs,  £37.  ,  ,  .  ..  ,  ,  , 

A  dangerous  Wound,  a  wound  that  is  complicated,  and  ot 
which  the  Accidents  are  dreadful,  as  when  an  Artery  is 
opened  or  prick’d,  when  a  Nerve  or  Tendon  is  cut. 

A  mortal  Wound,  is  dich  an  one  as  mud  unavoidably 
be  followed  by  Death,  when  it  is  fituated  deep  in  a  principal 
Part,  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  Life,  as  thole  of  the 
Heart,  Lungs,  Midriff,  Liver,  Spleen,  £37. 

Wound  [punbeb,  Sax.]  winded. 

Wound -Wort  [punS-pyjVC>  Sax.]  a  Plant. 

Wound y,  extreme,  very  great,  exorbitant. 

Wrack,  a  Sea  Weed.  4 

WrackT  [pjuee,  Sax.  iDUacfc,  Du.]  is  when  a  Ship 
Wreck  J  perilhes  at  Sea,  and  no  Man  efcape-  alive  out 
of  it;  which  when  it  fo  happens,  if  any  of  the  Goods  that 
were  in  it,  are  brought  to  Land  by  the  Waves,  they  belong 
to  the  King,  or  to  fiich  Perfon  to  whom  the  King  has  grant- 
ed  Wreck  ;  but  if  a  Man,  Dog  or  Cat  efcape  alive,  fo  that 
the  Owner  come  within  a  Year  and  a  Day,  and  prove  the 
Goods  to  be  his,  he  Ihall  have  them  again ;  alfo  a  Ship  fo 

PWr  Vcked  [of  PR*c,  Sax.  a  wreck]  Ship- wrecked 
Wra'nglands  [old  Red]  mif-growmg  1  rees  that  will  ne¬ 
ver  prove  Timber,  q.  d.  Wronger s  of  Land. 

To  Wrangle  [fome  derive  it  of  wrong,  q.  d.  wronging] 

to  brawl,  to  fcold,  to  quarrel,  £37.  . 

To  Wrap  [prob.  ofhpeojYjcian,  Sax.  Skinner]  to  infold, 

or  clofe  in,  to  wind  about.  ,. 

Wra'ppedT  [prob.  of  typeojipan,  Sax.  according  to 
Wrapt  J  Skinner]  infolded,  inclofed.  _  ^ 

Wra'pper,  a  coarfe  Cloth  in  which  Bale-Goods  are 

"'wrath^ [pJYa'S,  Sax ■]  extreme  Anger,  Indignation. 

Wrathful  [of  PJYa'S  and  yull,  Sax.]  full  of  Indigna¬ 
tion,  £37. 

Wra'thfulness,  extreme  Anger. 

To  Wreak  [pJYaecan,  Sax.]  to  diieharge,  to  vent,  as  to 

wreak  ones  Anger  upon.  .  . 

Wrea'king  [of  J»Jise*an,  Sax.)  difeharging,  venting. 

Wreath  [pneo'Se,  $/»*■]  a  Garland. 

Wreathed  [prob.  Sepjico’SaS,  ot  pjieo'Sian,  Sa.f] 

twifted  or  twined  about,  as  two  Cords  twined,  £?;• 

«  Wreath 
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Wr  e  ath  [pjaeo’Se,  Sax.]  a  Roll,  fuch  as  Women  wear  on 
their  Heads  in  carrying  a  Pail. 

Wreath  [with  Architects'^ a  torce  or  twilled  Work. 
Wreath  [with  Hunters ]  the  Tail  of  a  Boar. 

Wreath  [in  Heraldry]  the  reprefentation  of  a  Roll  of 
fine  Linen  or  Silk,  like  that  of  a  Turkijh  Turbant,  confiftingof 
the  Colours  borne  in  the  Efcutcheon,  placed  in  Achievement 
between  the  Helmet  and  the  Creft,  and  immediately  fuppotr- 
ing  the  Creft. 

Wrecfry,  Wrack-free,  exempted  from  the  Forfeiture  of 
Ship-wrack’d  Goods  and  Vefl'els  to  the  King ;  a  Privilege 
granted  to  the  Cinque-Ports  by  K.  Edward  III. 

Wren  [pjienna,  Sax  ]  a  Bird. 

A  Wrench,  a  fprain  or  llrain. 

Wre'nched  [of  PRin^an,  &/*.]  forced  open,  diftorted, 
diflocated  by  fpme  Voilence. 

A  Wrest,  a  fort  of  Bow  to  Tune  Mufical  Inftruments 
with. 

Wre'sted  [of  apjieycan,  &7X.]  twilled  or  turned  about, 
wrung,  forced,  or  extorted  from,  perverted  as  to  the  Senfe. 

To  Wre'stle  [J> paeytrlian.  Sax.]  to  ufe  the  Exercife  of 
Wreftjing;  to  contend  or  ftruggle  earnellly;  to  ftrive  for  the 
Maftery. 

Wre'stler  [pjiaeytlejie,  of pJWnlian,  Sax.]  one  who 
wreftles. 

Wre'stling  [pjlJCJrtSliing-,  Sax.]  flriving,  ftruggling 
earnell  to  get  the  Maftery ;  a  kind  of  Combat  or  Engagement 
between  two  Perfons  unarmed,  Body  to  Body,  to  prove  their 
ftrength  and  dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw  the  other  to 
the  Ground- 

Wretch  [prob.  of  pji ccep,  Sax.  a  banilhed  Man,  or 
tDJBCfe,  Du.  a  Caft-away,  or  of  pjieccan,  Sax.  to  take  ven¬ 
geance]  a  miferable,  wretched,  forlorn  Perfon. 

Wr e'tchedness,  miferable  State,  (Ac. 

Wri'cgling  [prob.  of  picelian,  Sax.]  turning  this  Way 
and  that  Way,  as  a  Snake,  Eel,  (Ac.  ferewing  or  infinuating 
into  Favour,  (Ac. 

Wright  [pjiyta  of  pjiyncam  Sax.  to  work  or  labour]  an 
Artificer  in  Wood,  as  tVheel-vf right,  Mill-wright,  Ship¬ 
wright,  See. 

Wright’s  or  Mercator's  Sailing,  is  the  Method  of  finding 
on  a  Plain  the  Place  of  a  Ship  upon  any  Courfe  alligned,  true 
in  Longitude,  Latitude  and  Dillance,  the  Meridians  being 
fuppofed  parallel,  and  the  parallels  of  Longitude  ftraight 
Lines. 

To  Wrinc  [pjiin£an,  Sax.]  to  prefs  or  fqueeze  hard  ;  to 
pinch  or  gripe  ;  alfo  to  put  to  Pain. 

Wringing  [prob.  of  pjiin£un£  of  pjiin^an,  S’**.}  pref- 
fing  or  fquetzing  hard,  pinching  or  griping. 

To  Wri'nkle  [ pjlinclian.  Sax.  ]  to  make  creafes  or 
wrinkles. 

A  Wrinkle  [pjlincl.  Sax.  ]  a  creafe  or  fold,  as  in  a 
Garment,  the  Skin,  (Ac. 

Wri'nkled  [of  pjiincl,  prob.  of  pjiinchan,  Sax  ']  crea- 
fed  or  rumpled  into  Creafes,  Folds,  (Ac.  as  a  Garment,  the 
Skin,  (Ac. 

Wrist  [pjiyjrfc,  Sax.]  the  Part  of  the  Arm  adjoining  to 
the  Hand. 

Wri'st-bahd  [pjiy  yc-banb,  Sux.]  of  a  Sleeve,  (Ac. 

Writ  [pjiit;  of  pjiitan,  Sax.  to  write]  an  Order  from 
the  King  or  Court  of  Judicature  for  apprehending  a  Perfon, 

(Ac.  A  written  Precept  or  Order,  by  which  any  Thing  is 
commanded  to  be  done,  relating  to  a  Suit  or  Aftion,  as  the 
Defendant  or  Tenant  to  be  fummoned;  a  Diftrefs  to  be  taken, 
a  Dilfeilin  to  be  redrefled,  (Ac.  and  they  are  either  Original 
or  Judicial. 

Writ  of  A JJtJlance,  Iffues  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  autho¬ 
rize  any  Perfon  to  take  a  Conitable,  or  other  publick  Of¬ 
ficer,  to  feize  Goods  prohibited  or  unaccuftomed. 

Writ  of  Privilege,  is  a  Writ  which  a  privileged  Perfon 
brings  to  a  Court  for  Exemption,  upon  account  of  fome  Pri¬ 
vilege. 

Writs/"  Rebellion.  See  CommiJJion  of  Rebellion- 
Writs  Original,  are  Writs  lent  out  of  the  High-Court  of 
Chancery  to  fummon  the  Defendant  in  a  perfonal,  ora  Tenant 
in  a  real  Aftion,  either  before  the  Suit  begins,  or  to  begin 
the  Suit  thereby. 

Writs  Judicial,  are  diftinguilhed  in  that  their  Tefte  bears 
the  Name  of  the  Chief  Juftice  of  that  Court  whence  they 
come  ;  whereas  the  Original  fays  Tejle  me  ipfo,  in  the  name 
of,  or  relating  to  the  King. 

To  Write  [pjiifean.  Sax  ]  to  enter  any  Thing  down  in 
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to  the  Auditor  of  Receipt,  who  writes  upon  the  Tallies  the. 
whole  Letters  of  the  Tellers  Bills. 

Wri  then  [of  jjiy-gan,  •S’.zv.]  wrung,  twilled,  wrefted 
Writing,  the  Art  or  Aft  of  Jignifying  and  conveying  our 
Ideas  to  others,  by  Letters  or  Characters  vifible  to  the  Eve. 
Wri'tten  [of  apjlitan.  Sax.]  1 

Wrong  [pjian^e,  Sax.]  injuilice,  injury. 

To  Wrong  [pRmjJan,  Sax.]  to  do  injury  or  injuilice.' 
Wronged  [ScpjionSen  of  p_pin£an,  Sax,  to  do  wrong  to! 
unjuftly  dealt  by.  °  J 

Wrongful  [of  pjian£  and  yull,  $**.]  unjuft. 

Wrote  [of  apjiitian,  Sax.]  did  write. 

Wroth  [ppa’S,  Sax.]  very  angry. 

Wrought  [of  peojican.  Sax]  did  work  ;  alfo  made.' 
WrunG  [PJlinS’an>  SW*.]  fqueezed,  griped,  pinched,  twift- 

Wry  [of  pjiy’San,  Sax.  to  twill]  a-wry,  on  one  fide. 

_  Wulfesheeed  [Wuljrejrhcojad,  Sax.]  i.  e.  Wolf’sHead. 

1  he  Condition  of  an  outlaw’d  Perfon,  who,  if  he  could  not 
be  taken  alive,  might  be  killed,  and  his  Head  brought  to  the 
King  ;  his  Head  being  accounted  of  no  more  Value  than  the 
Head  of  a  Wolf. 

Wyche,  a  Salt-Spring. 

Wyche -Houfe,  a  Sdt-Houfe,  or  Place  wherein  Salt  is 
boiled. 

Wydr  aught,  a  Water-Courfe,  a  Sink  or  Common- 
ohore. 

Wykettus  [old  Rec.]  a  Wicket  or  little  Door. 

Wyrd  \  [pyjit,  Sax.]  fignifies  a  Plant,  and  fo  in  Names, 
Wyrt  j  in  Compofition. 

Wyta"'  [pita,  &i.v.]  a  Fine  paid  in  antient  Times,  to 
Wita  J  make  fatisfaftion  for  feveral  kinds  of  Offences. 
Wyver  [in  Heraldry]  a  fort  of  Ferret,  or  a  kind  of  flying 
Serpent;  which,  as  Guillim  fays,  is  a  flying  Serpent,  little,  if 
at  all  known,  otherwife  than  it  is  painted  on  Coat-Armour 
and  deferibed  by  Heralds. 


X. 


writing. 

Writer  [  pjlitejie,  Sux.]  a  Penman,  an  Author. 
Writer  oj  Tallies  [in  the  Exchequer]  an  Officer  or  Clerk 


Xx’  Jkdick,  %,  X,  Englijb,  is  the  twen¬ 

ty  full  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the  X,  t,  fourteenth 
of  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrews  have  it  not;  it  is  a  compound 
Letter  of  c  and  J. 

X  in  Numbers  Hands  for  Ten. 

X  with  a  dafh  over  it  fignified  ioooo. 

Xangti  [among  the  Chinefe]  the  fupreme  Governor  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  ;  which  is  the  only  Name  they  have  for 
God. 

Xa  nthenes  [of  laiSir,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  of  an 
Amber  Colour. 

Xa'nthium  [?*>a«»,  Gr.]  the  lefler  Burr-dock,  the  Clot- 
Burr  or  Ditch-Burr. 

Xeni'a  [6m«,  Gr.]  Prefents  bellowed  upon  Friends 
Guells  and  Strangers,  for  the  renewing  of  Friendfhip. 

Xe'nia  [old  Rec.]  fuch  Prefents  or  Gifts  as  uied  to  be  made 
to  Princes  or  Governors  of  Provinces. 

Xenodo'chy  [£wW«,  Gr.]  hofpitality,  kindnefs  to  Stran¬ 
gers. 

Xenodo'chium  [ZmJbvov,  Gr.]  an  Inn  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  of  Strangers ;  alfo  an  Hofpital. 

Xera'ntica  [i»e*We*,  Gr.]  Drugs  or  other  Things  of  a 

drying  Quality. 

Xeraphi'um  Gr.]  a  Medicine  proper  againft  the 

breakings  out  of  the  Head  or  Chin. 

Xerasi'a  [£»&*!*,  Gr.]  a  Fault  in  the  Hairs,  when  they 
appear  like  Down,  and  as  it  were  fprinkled  with  Dull. 
Xeriff,  the  Title  of  a  Prince  or  chief  Ruler  in  Barbara. 
Xerocolly'rium  [i;»e?x**.hue*”  of  &p<§x  dry,  and  .*.aa*  Aor 
GrJ  an  Ointment  for  the  Eyes,  a  dry  Plaifter  for  fore  Eyes.’’ 
Xero  des  [Gej-'JV,  Gr.]  any  Tumor  attended  with  drvnels. 
Xeromy'rum  ftv,  Qr,]  a  drying  Ointment. 
Xeropha'gy  (*?&■  and  Gr  eatinol  , 

Diet  ufed  by  Wrefllers;  the  eating  of  dry  Things ;  alfo  a  fort 
of  Fall  among  the  Primitive  Chriitians. 

Xerophtha'lmy  [f^^A^,  Gr.]a  dry,  red  Sorenefs 
or  Itching  in  the  Eyes,  without  any  dropping  or  fweHing 
Xero'tes  [fte,™,  Gr.]  a  dry  habit  or  dilpofition  of  Body. 
Xest  a  [?‘fwf,  Gr.]  an  antient  Greek  Meafure  that  held  20 
or  24  Ounces  of  Water. 

XiphPon  [fityf,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Stinking- Gladden  or 
Spurge-Wort. 

Xiphi'as  [fipijv,  Gr.]  a  Comet  fliaped  like  a  Sword 
Xiphoi  des  [cifs.ai'it,  Gr.]- the  pointed  Sword  like  Carti¬ 
lage  or  Griftle  of  the  Breaft-Bone, 

Xo'a  n  a 
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Xo'ana  [c» mr,  Gr.]  graven  Images,  Statutes  carved  6ut 
of  Wood  or  Stone. 

_  Xochaitoto  tle,  a  Bird,  in  America,  like  a  Sparrow,  ha¬ 
ving  Feathers  of  feveral  Colours,  called  the  Hang-Neil. 

Xyla'loes  [ffKaAoii  of  ljuhot  wood,  and  o«,  Gr  ]  the 
Wood  of  the  Aloe. 

Xyli  num  or,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Wool  or  Flax  growing 
in  little  Balls ;  Cotton,  Fultian,  Bumbalt. 

Xylora'lsamum  [|:!'X6^3Kowwji’,  Gr.]  the  Wdod  of  the 
Balfam  Tree. 

Xyloca'ssi  a  [foxwyes-sia,  Gr  ]  a  fort  of  Shrub  of  Wood : 
Caflia. 


Xyloci'nnamon  Mtrti'fMiucr,  Gr.]  Cinnamon  Tree 
Wood. 

Xyi.oco'lla  [?toAo«Mcr,  Gr.]  Wood  Glue  or  Glue  for 
the  joining  of  Wood. 

Xylo'n  [Xua&v,  Gr.]  Wood  ;  alfo  the  Cottoh  Tree,  a 
Shrub. 


Xynoe  cia  [of  Xtnio,  Gr.  to  unite]  an  Athenian  Feflival, 
obferved  in  Commemoration  of  Thefeus's  uniting  all  the  petty 
Communities  of  Attica  into  one  common  Wealth. 

Xysta'rcha  Gr  ]  the  Mailer  of  a  Fencing  or 

Wreflling  School,  or  the  Xy feus. 

Xyster  [^re*,  Gr.]  an  Iiiftrument  ufed  by  Surgeons  in 
fcraping  or  fhaving  Bones. 

Xystos  [of  Gr.]  an  Indian  precious  Stone  of  the 

Jafper  kind. 

Xystos  [Xus-®-,  Gr.]  a  large  Portico  or  Gallery,  where 
the  Greek  Wreftlers  ufed  to  Exercife  in  Winter  Time. 

Xy'stus  [X&rJaf*,  Gr.]  an  open  walking  Place,  where 

Xy'stum  J  the  Romans  made  Entertainments;  a  Knot 
Garden  or  Parterre. 


Y. 

Yy,  Romani  Yy,  Itaiick ;  ]3  p,  Englifhi  and  Y  y, 
Saxon,  is  the  2  ad  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  T  </,  Greek, 
23d,  and  the  Hebrews  have  not  this  Letter.  Thas  the  Sound 
of  1  or  ie,  and  is  a  Confonant  before  a  Vowel,  as  Year,  Youth, 
&c.  and  a  Vowel  after  a  Conforiartt,  as  Phyfck,  Synagogue, 
See.  and  is  ufed  in  Words  of  a  Greek  Derivation,  and  in  the 
End  of  Englijb  ones,  as  by,  cry,  jin,  Sec. 

Y  was  a  numeral  Letter  with  the  Antients,  and  fignified 
150,  and 

Y,  with  a  Dalh  at  Top,  fignified  150  thoufand. 

Yacht  [yacht,  F.]  a  Pteafure- Boat  or  fmall  Ship 
with  one  Deck,  carrying  four,  eight  or  twelve  Guns,  and 
thirty  or  forty  Men,  and  are  in  Burden  from  30  to  160 
Tuns ;  contrived  and  adorned,  both  within  Side  and  with¬ 
out,  for  the  carrying  State  Paflengers,  and  for  Swiftnefs  and 
Pleafure. 

Yard  [ffearfc,  Dan.  £ejVo,  Sax.]  a  Piece  of  Ground 
belonging  to  an  Houfe ;  alfo  a  fmall  Piece  ol  Ground  fur- 
rounded  with  Houfes. 

Yard-arm  [in  a  Ship ]  is  that  half  of  the  Yard  that  is  on 
either  fide  of  the  Mart  when  it  lies  athwart  the  Ship.' 

Yard  [g’yjfo,  Sax.]  a  long  Meafure  containing  three 
Foot ;  alfo  the  virile  Member  of  a  Man. 

Yards  [of  a  Ship ]  are  thole  long  Pieces  of  Timber  that 
are  made  a  little  tapering  at  each  End,  and  are  fitted  each 
athwart  its  proper  Mali,  with  the  Sails  made  fall  to  them,  fo 
as  to  be  hoifed  up,  or  lowered  down,  as  Occalion  ferves. 

Brace  the  Yard  [Sea  P  hr  aft]  is  to  traverfe  aft  the  Yard- 
Arm,  whofe  Brace  is  haled ;  the  lame  as  Traverfe  the  Yard. 

Square  the  Yards  [Sea  Phrafe]  is,  fee  that  they  hang 
right  acrofs  the  Ship,  and  one  Yard-Arm  not  traverfed  more 
than  the  other. 

Top  the  Yards  [Sea  Phrafe]  is,  make  them  hang  even. 
Yard -Falling,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes. 

Yard -Mattering,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes. 

Yard -Land,  a  Quantity  of  Land,  containing  in  fome 
Countries  20,  in  others  24,  30  and  40  Acres;  but  at  Wim- 
bleton  in  Surry,  no  more  than  i  5. 

Yare  [in  Sea  Language]  nimble,  ready,  quick,  expedi¬ 
tious. 

Be  Yare  at  the  Helm,  fignifies  fet  a  frelh  Man  at  the 
Helm. 

Yarn  [$>eapn,  5’<tx.]  Wool  fpun  into  a  Thread. 
Ya'rringles  *]  a  kind  of  Reel  or  Inllrument  with 
Ya’rrincle Blades f  which  Hanks  of  Yarn  are  wound 
into  Clews  or  Balls. 

Ya'rrish  [prtfb.  of  gaC\B,  C '.  Br.  rough]  of  a  dry 
Talte. 


YaQrow  [^cajicjte,  Sax.]  the  Herb  Milfoil. 

Yatch.  See  Yatch. 

Yaws  [in  Sea  Language ]  a  Ship  is  laid  to  make  Yaws, 
when,  by  the  fault  of  the  Man  at  the  Helm,  fhe  is  not  kept 
lteddy,  but  makes  Angles  in  and  oat. 

Ya'wling,  bawling. 

Ya'wningj  gapihg,  ofcitation»  an  involuntary  opening 
of  the  Mouth,  occasioned  by  a  Vapour  or  Vcntofity  ana 
endeavouring  to  el'cape,  and  indicating  an  irkfom  wearinefs  or 
inclination  to  Sleep. 

Ye  a  [la  or  £ea.  Sax.]  yes. 

Yea'ningQ  [of  eanian,  S/j.v.]  bringing  forth  Lambs,  as 

E'aning  j  Ewes  do. 

Year  tS'eaji,  Sax.]  is  the  Time  the  Sun  takes  to  go  thro’ 
the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiack  :  This  is  what  is  properly- 
called  the  Natural  or  Tropical  Year,  and  contains  365  Days, 
five  Hours  and  twelve  Minutes,  or  forty  eight  Minutes  fif¬ 
teen  Seconds  (according  to  Sir  Ijaac  Newton  j 

Natural  Solar  Ye  a  r"1  is  the  Interval  of  Time  wherein 

Tropical  Solar  j  the  Sun  finifhes  his  Courfe  through 
the  Zodiack,  or  wherein  he  returns  to  the  fame  Point  thereof, 
from  whence  he  had  departed,,  which  is  365  Days,  5  Hours 
and  1 2  Minutes. 

The  Civil  Year,  is  that  which  each  Nation  has  contrived 
to  compute  Time  by,  and  is  very  various,  both  as  fo  its  be¬ 
ginning  and  to  its  length ;  according  as  they  follow  either 
the  courfe  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  or  both. 

The  Lunar  Year,  contains  twelve  Lunations  or  Synodi¬ 
cal  Months,  and  is  lefs  than  the  Solar  by  eleven  Days ;  the 
exadl  duration  of  it  being  354  Days,  8  Hours  and  48 
Minutes,  fo  that  its  head  in  about  33  Years  will  run  thro’ 
all  the  Months  and  Seafons  of  the  Year:  This  kind  of  Yea l 
is  now  in  ufe  among  the  lurks. 

The  Sydereal  Year,  is  that  Time  in  which  the  Sun,  de¬ 
parting  from  any  fixed  Star,  comes  to  it  again;  and  this  is  in 
365  Days,  6  Hours,  and  almoll  10  Minutes,  or  (according 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton]  365  Days,  6  Hours,  9  Minutes,  and 
14  Seconds. 

Year  and  Day  [in  Law]  is  a  Time  that  determines  Right 
in  many  Cafes,  as  in  fome  Ulueaption,  in  others  Prefcription. 
Thus,  in  the  Cafe  of  an  Ailray,  if  the  Owner,  Proclamation 
being  made,  challenge  it  not  within  that  Time  it  is  forfeit. 
So  the  Year  and  Day  is  given  in  Cale  of  an  Appeal,  and  alfo 
for  the  recovery  of  a  Perfon  who  has  been  wounded  or 
bruifed  by  another. 

Year  and  Day  and  wafle  [Law  Phrafe]  is  a  Part  of  thb 
King’s  Prerogative,  whereby  he  challenges  the  Profits  of  the 
Lands  and  Tenements  of  Perions  attainted  for  petty  Treafoh 
or  Felony,  for  the  fpace  of  a  Year  and  a  Day.  And  may  at 
lall  lay  walte  the  Tenements,  root  up  the  Woods,  Failures 
and  Gardens,  plough  up  the  Meadows,  except  the  Lord  of 
the  Manour  compound  or  agree  with  him  for  the  redemption 
of  fuch  walte. 

Yea'ri.ing  [of  {jeaji,  Sax.  a  year,  and  ling]  a  Beall  of 
one  year  old. 

Yea'rly  [£eajilic,  Sax-]  annually,  every  year,  year  by 
year. 

To  Yearn']  [of  eajinian,  Sax]  to  be  moved  with  Com- 

ToEarn  j  paffion- 

To  Ye  arn  [with  Hunters]  is  to  Bark  as  Beagles  do  at  their 
Prey. 

Yearning  [eajmun'g’,  Sax.]  Commiferation. 

’  Yeast  [^eyr,  Sax.]  the  Froth  of  the  Fermentation  of 
new  Ale,  &c. 

Yelk  [£ealepe,  Sax.  the  yellow]  the  Middle  or  yellow 
Part  of  an  Egg. 

Ye'll ing  [fome  derive  it  of  fcl)CnEtt>  to  iound;  ethers 
of  gljtden,  Du.  to  make  a  Noife]  making  a  horrible  how¬ 
ling  Noife. 

Ye'llow  [£ealepe  of  £ealla.  Sax.  the  Gall]  a  bright 
Colour  reflecting  the  molt  Light  of  any  except  White. 

Ye'llowness,  yellow  Colour. 

Yellows  [with  Farriers]  a  Diicafe  in  Horfes,  the  fame  as 
the  Jaundice  in  Men. 

To  Yelp  [prob.  of  pfllptn,  Du.  or  glapper,  F.  to  cry- 
like  a  Fox,  £*fr.]  to  Bark  or  Howl  like  a  Dog,  Fox,  £jY. 

Yeo'man  [fome  derive  it  of  Demana,  Fellowlhip  or  Com¬ 
pany,  or  Deon^TJan,  a  young  Man;  other's  of  Jjcmasne,  a 
Commoner;  others  of  Goman,  Sax.  a  Shepherd  :  But  others 
define  a  Yeoman  to  be  a  free  born  Engli/hman,  who  may  lay 
Out  of  his  own  free  Land  in  yearly  Revenue  to  the  Sum  of 
40;.]  a  Freeholder  who  has  Land  of  his  own,  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  of  Commoners. 

Yeo  manry  [prob.  of  goman,  Zfc.  and- pic,  a  Kingdom, 
Sax]  the  Kftate  or  Condition  of  a  Yeoman. 


Yfo- 


Yeomen  [in  the  King's  Court ]  a  Title  of  Office  in  the 
King’s  Houftiold  of  a  middle  place  or  rank  between  an  Ufher 
and  a  Groom,  as  Yeoman  of  the  Stirrup,.  Yeoman  of  the 
Cbandry,  See. 

Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  a  fort  of  Foot  Guards  to  the 
King’s  Perfon,  of  larger  Stature  than  ordinary,  every  one 
being  required  to  be  fix  Foot  high;  they  are  in  Number 
loo  in  conftant  Duty,  and  70  not  in  Duty;  the  one  halt 
wear  Harquebufes,  and  the  other  Partuifans;  their  attend¬ 
ance  is  on  the  Sovereigns  Perfon  both  at  Home  and  Abroad; 
they  are  clad  after  the  manner  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Time. 
Yeoman -Treader,  an  Ulher  in  a  Prince’s  Court. 

Yeoman -Warder.  See  Warders  of  the  Tower. 

Ye'rkinc  [Minjhew  fuppofes  it  to  be  from  gercaHlj 
Gothick]  throwing  out  the  hind  Legs,  as  a  Horfe:  A  Term 
ufed  in  the  Academy,  of  a  leaping  Horfe,  when  he  flings 
and  kicks  with  the  whole  Hind-Quarters,  ftretching  out  the 
two  hinder  Legs  near  together  and  even,  to  their  full  Ex- 
tent.  _  .  ■ 

Yes  t&iye,  Sax.]  yea,  an  Adverb,  which  anfwers  in  the 
Affirmative. 

Yesterday  [fceoytecJiAJseS,  Sax.]  the  Day  before  the 
prefent. 

Yesternight  [fceorceji-nihT,  Sax.]  the  Night  before 
the  prefent  Day. 

Yet  [Jet,  Sax.]  ftill,  till  this  Time;  alfo  neverthelefs, 
notwithftanding. 

Yew  [pel),  Brit,  ip,  &»*.]  a  Tree  well  known. 

Ye'xing,  hiccoughing. 

To  Yield  [with  Horjemen]  is  to  flack  the  Hand,  i.  e.  to 
flack  the  Bridle,  and  to  give  the  Horfe  head. 

To  Yield  [of  Silvan,  Sax.  to  pay,  &c.]  to  produce,  to 
bring  forth,  to  give,  to  grant,  furrender,  fubmit,  &c. 

Yie'ldingness  [prob.  of  &ilbun£  and  nej/e,  Sax.]  fub- 
miffivenefs,  pliablenefs,  fsY. 

Yoides  ['TofiAr,  Gr.]  a  Bonefituated  at  the 

Hyoides  ff  Root  of  the  Tongue,  and  compos’d  of  divers 
little  Bones,  united  by  Cartilages  which  fometimes  offify. 
Yoke  A  [£eoc,  Sax.  joug,  F.  jugum,  L]  a  frame  of 
Yoakj  Wood  put  about  the  Necks  of  Oxen  to  couple 
them  for  drawing ;  or  on  Swine  and  other  Beafts,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  through  Hedges. 

Yoke  [ Metaphorically ]  fignifies  Bondage  or  Slaver)'. 

Y oy.e-Fellozv,  one  engaged  or  tied  to  another,  in  the  lame 
Band  of  union  or  fellowlhip;  a  Husband  or  Wife. 

Sea  Yoke  [with  Sailors]  is  a  Term  ufed  when  the  Sea  is 
fo  rough,  that  the  Men  cannot  govern  the  Helm  with  their 
Hands,  and  then  they  feize  two  Blocks  to  the  End  of  the 
Helm,  one  on  each  Side,  and  reeving  two  fmall  Ropes  thro 
them,  which  are  made  fall  to  the  Sides  of  the  Ship,  by  ha¬ 
ving  fome  Men  at  each  Tackle,  they  govern  the  Helm  ac¬ 
cording  to  Direction. 

Yolk.  See  Yelk. 

Yon,  the  thing  that  is  yonder. 

Yo'nder,  in  that  Place. 

Yo'nker,  a  youngfter. 

Yore  [£eajia,  Sax.]  antient  Times. 

You  [eop  or  iuh,  thou,  ye. 

To  Youic  [Falcon.]  to  Sleep,  as  they  fay  the  Hawks  Yottkj. 
Young  [Deonjj,  Sax.]  not  old. 

YouNger  [Eeon£cji,  Sax.  junior,  L.]  more  young.. 
Younger  Regiment  or  Officer,  that  which  was  laft  railed, 
and  that  Officer  whofe  Commiffion  is  of  the  lateft  Date,  tho 
he  be  ever  fo  Old,  and  have  ferved  ever  fo  long  in  other 
Capacities. 

You'ngling  [Lreon£lin5,  Sax.]  a  young  Creature. 
Youngster  [of  S«>n£eji,  S*.v.]  a  young  Man,  a  Youth, 
a  Novice. 

You  nkers  [with  Sailors]  are  the  young  Men,  Fore-Maft 
Men,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take  in  the  Top  Sails,  or  Top  and 
Yard,  for  furling  the  Sail,  flinging  the  Yards,  l$c.  and  to 
take  their  turns  at  the  Helm. 

Youth  [£eo£u‘>S,  Sax.]  a  young  Man;  alfo  youthful 
State. 

Youth -Wort,  an  Herb. 

You'thfulness  [of  ^eo^u’S  and  JcyllnejTe,  Sax.]  youth¬ 
ful  State,  (Ac. 

Ypsiloi'des  [on  account  of  its  refemblance  ofY  the  Greek 
Upfilon]  the  third  genuine  Suture  of  the  Cranium  ;  alfo  a  cer¬ 
tain  Bone  at  the  Root  of  the  Tongue. 

Yuba,  an  Indian  Herb,  of  which  the  Natives  make 
Bread. 

Yule  [^ehol,  Sax.]  Chrijlmafs-Time. 

Ywle -Block  [Sehul,  Sax.  blQCkj  Teut.]  a  Chrifmafs- 
Block. 


YvLu-Games,  Chriflmafs-Gambols,  fuch  Sports  as  are  ufed 
on  that  Fellival. 

Yule  of  Ait guf,  the  firft  Day  of  Augufi,  called  Lammas - 
Day. 


z. 

Zz,  Roman  and  Saxon;  Z  z,  Italick;  Z  3,  Englijh,  is  the 
laft  Letter  of  the  Alphabet ;  z  f ,  Greek,  is  the  fixth* 
and  1,  the  eighth  of  the  Hebrew  ;  it  has  the  Sound  of  J',  but  is 
feldom  ufed. 

Z  was  a  numeral  Letter  fignifying  2000. 

•2,  with  a  Dafh  at  the  Top,  fignified  2000  times  2000. 

Z  [in  Phyftcians  Bills]  fignifies  a  Dram. 

Za'ccho  [with  Architects]  the  loweft  Part  of  the  Pcdeftal 
of  a  Column. 

Za'ffren"V  any  thing  of  a  yellow  Colour,  antiently,  for 
Za'fren  J  that  reaibn,  apply’d  chiefly  to  Oker ;  now 
ufed  only  for  the  Crocus,  which  we  call  Saffron. 

Za'caye,  a  fort  of  Javelin  ufed  by  the  Moors. 

Zairaciah  [with  the  Arabs]  a  kind  of  Divination,  per¬ 
formed  by  divers  Wheels  or  Circles  concentrick  to  each 
other,  and  noted  with  divers  Letters,  which  are  brought 
to  anfwer  to  each  other  by  moving  the  Circles  according  to 
certain  Rules. 

A  Za'ny  [prob.  of  Zane,  a  contraffion  of  Giovanni,  Ital. 
John,  as  we  often  call  Jack  by  way  of  contempt;  or  of 
Satina,  a  Scoff,  according  to  Skinner]  one  who  makes  it  his 
Bufinefs  to  move  Laughter  by  his  Gertures,  Actions  and 
Speeches ;  a  Merry-Adrew,  a  Buffoon. 

Za'morin,  a  Title  of  Sovereign  Princes  in  Malabar  in 
the  Eajl -Indies. 

Zampo'cni,  a  common  Flute  or  Whiffle. 

Za'phara,  a  Mineral  ufed  by  Potters  to  make  a  sky  Colour. 
Ze'a  [Oa,  Gr.]  fpelt ;  alfo  Beer,  Barley. 

Zea'lot  [Zelotes,  L.  Z»xa>uic,  Gr,]  a  zealous  Perfon,  a 
great  Stickler  for  a  Party,  Principle  or  Opinion. 

Zea’lously  [zelo,  L.  avec  zele,  F.  &  {Hk*,  Gr  ]  after  a 
zealous  manner. 

Zea'lousness  [of  zelotypus,  L.  of  ,  Gr.  and 

tiefs]  zealous  Principle,  Zeal. 

Ze'bra,  an  Indian  Beaft  like  a  Mule. 

Ze'chin  [fo  named  from  Zeecka,  a  Place  in  Venice  where 
the  Mint  is  fettled  for  Coinage]  a  gold  Coin  worth  about  7  s. 
(ad.  Sterling.  1 

Ze'doary,  a  fpicy  Plant  fomewhnt  like  Ginger  in  it* 
Leaves,  but  of  a  fweeter-  Scent,  and  not  fo  biting. 

Ze'nith  [PE2D,  Arab,  whence  PUD,  the  Top  of  the 
Headjthe  vertical  Point  of  the  Heavens,  being  90  Degrees 
diftant  from  the  Horizon. 

Zenith  [with  AJlronomers]  the  Vertex  or  Point  in  the 
Heavens,  direftly  over  one’s  Head.  If  we  conceive  a  Line 
drawn  thro’  the  Obferver  and  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  which 
muft  neceffarily  be  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  it  will 
reach  to  a  Point  among  the  fixed  Stars,  called  the  Zenith , 
Arab. 

Zenith  Diftance  ( Aftronomy ]  is  the  Complement  of  the 
Sun  or  Stars  Meridian  Altitude;  or  what  the  Meridian  Alti¬ 
tude  wants  of  90  Degrees. 

Ze'nsus  [with  Arithmeticians]  a  fquare  Number  or  the 
fecond  Power. 

Zeopy'rum  [of  and  iruft,  Gr.  Wheat,  Spelt  and 
Wheat]  a  fort  of  Grain  between  Spelt  and  Wheat. 

Ze'phyrus  <1.  £<*»,  Life,  and  ,  Gr.  bring¬ 

ing]  the  Weft  Wind,  fo  named  by  the  Greeks ;  and  Favonius 
by  the  Latins. 

Ze'reth  [inX,  Heb.~\  an  Hebrew  long  Meafure.  contain¬ 
ing  nine  Inches. 

Ze'rna  [in  Medicine]  a  Tetter  or  Ring-worm. 

Ze'ro,  a  Name  given  to  a  Cypher  or  (o)  cfpecially  by 
the  French. 

Zero's  [£««£,  Gr.]  a  fort  of  Cryftal. 

Zest,  the  woody  thick  Skin,  quartering  the  Kernel  of  a 
Walnut ;  alfo  a  Chip  of  Orange  or  Lemon  Peel,  fuch  as  is 
ufed  to  be  fqueez’d  into  Ale,  (Ac.  to  give  them  a  Flavour. 

To  Zest  [with  Confectioners]  is  to  cut  the  Peel  of  Oranges 
or  Lemons  from  Top  to  Bottom  into  fmall  Chips,  as  thin  as 
poffible. 

Ze'ta  [Z  or  l,  Gr.]  the  Name  of  the  fixth  Letter  in  the 
Greek  Alphabet. 

Zeta  A  of  ?«»,  to  be  warm,  or  ff>,  Gr.  to 
Zetecula  J  live]  a  little  withdrawing  Room,  with 
Pipes  running  along  the  Walls,  to  receive  from  below  either 
the  cool  Air  or  the  heat  of  warm  Water. 

Ze- 
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Zete  tick  Method  [with  Mathematicians']  is  the  Algebrai- 
eal  or  Analytical  Method  of  refolving  Problems,  whereby 

and  difcoverecf  Rcaf°n  °f  thc  ThinS  is  principally  fought  for 

Zete'tice  if.-mitKt  of  Gr.  to  feck]  the  Method 

ufed  to  inveftigate  or  find  out  the  Solution  of  a  Problem, 

Zeugma  of  Gr.  to  join]  a  Figure  in 

Grammar,  when  a  Verb  agreeing  with  divers  Nouns,  or  an 
Adjective  with  divers  Sunftantives,  is  referred  to  one  ex¬ 
prefly,  and  to  the  other  by  Supplement,  as  Luft  overcame 
o/oamet  Boldnejs  Fear,  and  Madnefs  Reafon.  If  the  Verb  be 
exprefled  in  the  Beginning,  it  is  called  Protozeugma,  as  we 
went  both  l  and  he;  and  if  in  the  Middle,  Mefozeugma,  as 
he  went  and  /;  and  if  in  the  End,  Hypozeugma,  as  I  and  he 
went.  And  the  like  is  to  be  underftood,  of  the  Adjective,  Zeuu- 
aw*  which  is  alfo  made  three  ways ;  i .  In  Perfon,  as  land 
you /earn;  2.  In  Gender,  as  herus  &  her  a  eft  ir  at  a;  3.  In 
Number,  as  hie  illius  arma  hie  currus  ftuit. 

Zibellina,  a  Sable,  a  fmall  wild  Creature,  fomewhat 
iefs  than  a  Martern,  breeding  in  the  Woods  of  Mufcovy, 
bearing  a  very  rich  Fur. 

Zibe  tiium  [prob.  of  IP?,  Heb.  to  flow,  whence  ^awfno*, 
Gr.]  Civet;  a  Perfume  like  Musk,  contained  in  kernelly 
Bladders  m  the  Groin  of  a  Civet  Cat. 

Zink,  a  metallick  Marcafite,  which  fome  call  Spelter, 
others  Bifmuth. 

Zi'ziphum  [in  Pharmacy]  a  kind  of  Fruit  called  Jujubes. 

Zock,  a  Mineral  alfo  called  Spelter. 

Zo'cco  >  [in  Archil.]  a  fmall  fort  of  Stand  or  Pedeftal,  be- 

Zo^cle^*  ing  a  low,  fquare  Piece  or  Member,  ferving  to 

So  cle  ^  fupport  a  Bulto,  Statue,  or  the  like,  that  needs 
to  be  railed ;  alfo  a  low,  fquare  Member  ferving  to  fupport  a 
Column,  &c.  inllead  of  a  Pedeital,  Bafe  or  Plinth. 

Continued  Zocle,  a  continued  Pedeftal  on  which  a 
Structure  is  raifed ;  but  has  no  Bafe  nor  Cornice. 

.  Zo'diack  [ zodiacus ,  L.  Gr.  fo  named  prob. 

either  of  w  £<?,  Gr.  becaufe  it  is  believed  to  afford  Heat  and 
Life  to  Animals;  or  of  Gr.  thc  living  Creatures, 

thc  figures  of  which  are  painted  in  it  on  Globes,  or  which 
polhbly  fome  have  imagined  to  be  in  it]  a  Zone  or  Belt 
which  is  imagined  in  the  Heavens,  which  the  Ecliptick-Line 
divides  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  which  on  either  Side  is 
terminated  by  a  Circle  parallel  to  the  Ecliptick-Line,  and 
eight  Degrees  diftant  from  it,  on  account  of  the  fmall  Incli¬ 
nations  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  to  the  Plane  of  the 
Ecliptick;  or  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  imaginary  Circles  of 
the  Heavens,  pafling  obliquely  between  the  two  Poles  of 
the  World  :  It  is  cut  into  two  equal  Parts  by  the  Equator ; 
one  of  which  comprehends  the  fix  Northern  Signs  towards 
the  Ardick  Pole,  and  the  other  the  fix  Southern  Signs  to¬ 
wards  the  Antardick  Pole.  It  is  furniflied  with  twelve 
Conftellations,  reprefented  by  the  Figures  of  twelve  living 
Creatures.  The  Sun  goes  about  this  Circle  every  Year, 
and  the  Moon  once  a  Month ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
the  Ecliptick-Line,  from  which  the  Sun  never  departs ;  but 
the  Moon  and  Planets  wander  up  and  down  for  the  fpacc 
of  eight  Degrees,  and  fometimes  more  on  both. 

Zodiack  of  the  Comets,  Mr.  Cajftni  has  obferved  a  cer¬ 
tain  Trad  in  the  Heavens,  within  the  Bounds  of  which  (by 
many  Obfervations)  he  has  difeovered  that  moft  Comets 
keep,  but  not  all  of  them.  This  Zodiack  he  makes  of  the 
fame  breadth  with  the  other  Zodiack,  and  marks  it  with 
Signs  or  Conftellations  like  that,  which  are  Antinous,  Pe- 
gafus,  Andromeda,  Taurus,  Orion,  the  lejfer  Dog,  Hydra, 
the  Centaur,  Scorpio  and  Sagittary. 

Zoi'lus  Gr.]  an  envious  Perfon. 

Zone  \Zona,  L.  Za*,  Gr.]  a  Belt,  a  Girdle,  fuch  a3 
Virgins  antiently  wore  about  their  Middle,  when  they  were 
eipoufed  or  married,  and  which  the  Bridegroom  untied  the 
firft  Night. 

Zone  [in  Phyfick]  a  Difeafe,  a  kind  of  Shingles  called  Ig¬ 
nis  Sacer. 

Zone  [in  Geography]  is  a  Space  contained  between  two 
Parallels.  The  whole  Surface  of  the  Earth  is  divided  into 
five  Zones:  The  firft  is  contained  between  the  two  Tropicks, 
and  is  called  the  Torrid  Zone.  There  are  two  Temperate 
Zones  and  two  Frigid  Zones  :  The  Northern  Temperate  Zone 
is  terminated  by  the  Tropick  of  Cancer  and  the  Ardick  Polar 
Circie :  The  Southern  Temperate  Zone  is  contained  between 
the  Tropick  of  Capricorn  and  the  Polar  Circle.  The  Frigid 
Zones  are  circumfcribed  by  the  Polar  Circles,  and  the  Poles 
are  in  the  Centers  of  them. 

Torrid  Zone  [ Zona  Torrida,  L.  fo  called,  q.  parching  or 
fcorching  Zone;  becaufe  being  dire&ly  under  the  Sun’s 
Rays  (the  Sun’s  Beams  falling  direftly  on  it)  they  continually 
caufe  fuch  an  Excefs  of  Heat,  that  by  the  Antients  it  was 
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thought  uninhabitable]  is  a  Fafcia  or  Band  furfouhdW  the’ 
terraqueous  Globe,  and  terminated  by  the  two  Tropicks  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  two  Tem- 

leZf  ™dLtermlnated  by  the  Equator  into  two  equal 

.  ts,  its  breadth  being  47  Degrees,  or  about  2820  Miles. 
temperate  Zones,  are  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  temperate 
fituation  between  the  torrid  Zone  and  the  two  fri^ZoZ 

p  1  °np-0n,  tdc  ^°[tb  Side  the  Equator,  between  the  Ardick 
Polar  Circle  and  the  Tropick  o i  Cancer,  which  is  called  d£ 

a^d  the  Troni  tVr  "  heUvtCn  the  ^ardick  Polar  Circle 
nd  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn,  which  is  called  the  Southern ; 

breadth.  ^  UP  42  Degrees  or  about  2580  Miles  in 

exc?edi,f?cll^  FUZenc  ^NES,  Cfo  named  of  frigidus,  L. 
exceeding  Cold;  becaufe  they  being  far  remote  from  the 

MetflthHean  m  8  C  EdiptiCrk’  **  Can  of  but 

JittJe  of  its  Heat]  are  Segments  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 

,the  one  by  Antardick,  and  the  other  by  the 

Po£  C S  TKPr  iCnde?  bLetween  the  Poles  and  the 
‘7,  C  !  V  T,hat  towards  the  South  is  not  yet  known 
ether  it  be  Land  or  Water;  that  towards  the  North  con- 

TaT°VCtVd^  N,°rWah  Lapland'  Flnm«rk,  Samo- 
4meHc7a  Zmb  Greenland>  and  feme  other  Parts  of  North 

Zoo  go  N  f  a  [Z-awjpv/a  of  aliTe,  and  jpfti  Gr  an  Off 

Creatures  °r  brin2inS  f°«b  of  Animals ‘or  living 

Zoo  GRAPHER  [off®*.  Life,  and  y&wt,  a  deferiber 
Zoo  graPhist  J  Gr.]  one  who  deferibes  the  Nature’ 
Properties,  Forms,  Jjc.  of  Animals  of  any  kind. 

Zoo  graphy  Ifay&nc-  of  Oiq  Life,  and  De 

fcnption,  Gr  ]  a  Description  of  the  Forms,  Natures,  &c  0f 
any  kind  of  living  Creatures,  either  Birds,  Beafts  or  Fiflies, 

Z°°  an  -Anhnal,  and  \o ft*,  Gr  a  Dif- 

courfe]  a  Difcourfe  or  Treatife  concerning  living  Creatures 

orlr;rALMON  ^  **  ^  sen£mn 

Gr]  -  Art“  *  *• 

Zoophytes  [of  >vn,  of  and  niv  Gr.  a  Planrl 
certain  Vegetables  or  Subftances,  which  partake  of  the  Na- 
ture  both  of  Vegetables  and  Animals,  as  Spunges. 

Z° o  PH ° r n; k  Column  [Architedure]  a  Statuary  Column, 

Animal  m  bearS  °r  fupports  the  FiS^  of  an 

f  ZooThorus;^,^^,  Gr.]  a  Part  between  the  Archi¬ 
trave  and  Cornice,  io  called  on  account  of  the  Ornaments 
carved  on  it,  among  which  were  the  Figures  of  Animals. 

^°.°,T™r  of  and  Gr.  a  cutting]  an 

artificial  Difleftion  of  the  Bodies  of  Brute-Beafts,  or  any 
Animal  except  Man.  7 

Zo'pyrum  l&ww,  Gr.]  the  Herb  Puled  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Zo'pissa  Gr.]  the  beft  fort  of  Pitch;  or  Pitch 

icraped  oft  from  the  fides  of  Ships  and  tempered  with  Wax 
and  Salt. 

Zorony'sus  [?■»**©.,  Gr.]  a  precious  Stone  found  in 
the  Kiver  Indus ,  which  Magicians  make  ufe  of. 

Zo'tica  [C»w»,  Gr.]  the  Vital  Faculty. 

Zu'ch  e  [ old  Red]  a  withered  or  dry  ftock  of  Wood. 
Zupa'lium  [in  Medicine]  a  fort  of  a  phyfical  Potion,  a 
Julep. 

.  Zvz  Hei.]  a  Coin,  four  of  which  make  a  Shekel, 
in  value  about  feven  Pence  Halfpeny. 

Zygia-ti  [of  Gr.  Libra]  fuch  Perfons  as  are  Borri 
under  the  Sign  Libra. 

Zy  goma  l&y> 'test,  Gr.]  one  of  the  Bones  of  the  upper 
Jaw,  which  on  the  upper  part  joins  to  the  Os  Sphenoides,  and 
on  the  lower  to  the  Os  Maxillare,  its  outward  Part  having  a 
long  Procefs  or  Knob,  called  Procefftis  Zygomaticus. 

Zycoma'ticus  [Anatomy]  a  Mufcle  of  the  Face,  fo 
named  by  Riolanus,  becaufe  it  rifes  from  the  Zygoma  ;  but  it 
is  inferted  near  the  Corner  of  the  Lips :  when  this  Mufcle 
and  its  Partner  aft,  they  draw  both  Lips  upwards,  and  make 
a  pleafant  Countenance. 

Zycosta'tes  [(’ayntTitr,  Gr.]  a  Clerk  of  the  Market,  an 
Officer  who  overfees  the  Weights. 

Zymi'tes  [fyuJ™,  Gr  ]  Leavened  Bread. 

Zy'moma  [{ufuovo,  Gr  ]  Leaven  or  Leavening. 

Zymoma  [in  a  Medicinal  Senfe]  any  kind  of  Ferment,  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  Air,  the  watery  Juice  in  the  Mouth, 
the  acid  or  fharp  Liquor  in  the  Stomach,  the  Blood  in  the 
Spleen,  &c. 

Zymosi'meter  [of^V-JK  and  Gr.  a  Meafure] 

an  Inftrument  for  meafuring  the  Degree  of  Fermentation 
9  B  arifing 


arifing  from  the  Mixture  of  divers  Liquors  ;  or  the  tempera¬ 
ment  or  degree  of  Heat  in  the  Blood  of  Animals,  iffc. 
Zymo'sis  [s'iV'ctp,  Gr.]  Fermentation. 

Zytho'gala  [^9 cyt\a  of  f Ale,  and  y^u,  Gr. 
Milk]  Poffet  Drink. 


ZY'THUM  L£J9&',  Gr.]  a  Drink  made  of  Corn  or  Malt, 
either  Ale  or  Beer. 

Z  Z,  thefe  two  Letters  were  ufed  by  the  Antients  to  fig- 
nify  Myrrh,  from  ft »>«* ;  but  they  are  ufed  by  later  Writer* 
for  Zinziber,  Ginger. 


A  Supplement  p/Words  that  did  not  occur  in  time  to  be inferted  in  their  proper  Places , 

or  were  omitted  by  accident. 


A. 

A'ncred  [in  Heraldry .]  See  Anchored. 

B. 

Bra'veries,  Brave,  valiant  Aftions,  Atchievements. 
Brea'thable  [of  bjle’ge,  5^.]  capable  of  being  taken 
in  by  drawing  the  Breath. 

Carcino'des  [w ixWtfoc  Gr.]  a  Tumor  like  a  Cancer. 
Cata'phora  [  n&Tapo&c,  Gr.  ]  a  Difeafe  in  the  Head 
which  caufes  Heavinefs  and  deep  Sleep,  the  fame  as  Coma. 

Ca'talogue  [*‘«»\»><£^,  Gr.]  a  Roll  or  Lift  of  Names, 
Titles  of  Books,  &c. 

Catame'nia  [icsmt/Av/si,  Gr.  ]  Womens  monthly  Cour- 
fes  or  Terms.  . 

Catamite  [ Catamitus ,  of  itsmtand  Gr.  Hire,  ] 

an  Ingle,  a  Boy  kept  for  fodomitical  Praftices. 

Ca'tapasm  [<tstw!t«a-A«e  of  Gr.  to  water,]  a 

mixture  of  Powders  fortifying  and  apply’d  to  the  Stomach, 
Heart,  Head,  &c.  or  Efcharrotick  for  eating  off  dead  Flefh. 
Cataplasm  [w^wAavR#,  Gr.]  a  Poultice. 
Catapho'nicks.  See  Catacaulticks. 

Cataphry'gi ans  [fo  called  of  Phrygia  their  Country] 
they  held  many  extravagant  Opinions  broach’d  by  Mont  anus, 
&(.  baptiz'd  their  Dead,  forbid  fecond  Marriages,  &c. 

CatapoTium  [  wmmTUr,  Gr.]  a  Mixture  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  without  Chewing,  a  Purging  Pill. 

Cata'ptosis  [  K&rnwluTtt,  Gr.]  a  Difeafe  like,  or  a  fym- 
ptomoif,  the  Falling-Sicknefs. 

Catafu'lta,  a  military  Machine  ufed  among  the  Anti¬ 
ents  for  throwing  large  Darts  or  Javelins. 

Catapu'tia  [in  Botany]  a  medicinal  Plant  called  the 
Idler  Spurge. 

C  a' JAR  ACT  Gr.]  a  fall,  fteep  place  or  preci¬ 

pice  in  the  Channel  of  a  River,  caufed  by  Rocks  or  other 
Obftacles  flopping  thecourfe  of  its  Stream,  fo  that  the  Water 
falls  with  great  impetuofity  and  noife ;  as  the  Cataraftsof  the 
Nile,  Danube,  &c.  alfo  a  Flood- gate,  a  Sluce  or  Lock  in  a 
River. 

Cataract  [with  Oculifis]  is  a  fuffufion  of  Sight,  arifing 
from  a  little  Film,  or  Speck,  which  fwimming  in  the  aque¬ 
ous  Humour  of  the  Eye,  and  getting  before  the  Pupil,  inter¬ 
cepts  the  Rays  of  Light;  and  it  is  of  two  forts,  either 

Incipient  Cataract,  or  beginning,  is  only  a  Suffufion 
when  little  Clouds,  Motes  and  Flies  feem  to  hover  before 
the  Eyes. 

Confirmed  Cataract  is  when  the  Apple  of  the  Eye  is 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered  and  overfpread  with  a 
little  thin  Skin,  fo  that  the  Rays  of  Light  cannot  have  due 
admittance  to  the  Eye ;  alfo  a  Difeafe  in  the  Eyes  of  a  Hawk. 

Chymico-static At  [of  and  ewnx*,  Gr.]  pertain¬ 
ing  to  both  Chymiftry  and  Staticks,  as  Chymico-Statical  Ex¬ 
periments. 

Concre'ture  [of  Concretus,  L.  ]  a  Vapour  coagulated 
and  endued  with  fome  Form.  , 

Crussulee'T  [in  Heraldry]  a  Term  ufed  when  the  Field 
Cru'ssuly  j  or  Charge  is  ftrew’d  over  with  Croflets. 

D. 

To  Demetallise  [of  de  privative  and  Metallum,  L.  ] 
to  deprive  a  Metal  of  its  metallick  qualities. 

Di  aCo'smesis  [fiiciKi T/uumc,  Gr.  ]  an  orderly  diftribution, 
or  fetting  things  in  order. 

To  Digitize  [of  digitare,  L.]  to  point  at  with  the  Fin- 

g£f-  E.  ' 

Efformation  [of  e  and formatio,  L.]  a  being  formed  or 
made  out  of  fome  other. 

Enu’nciative  [enunciativus,  L  ]  explaining,  declarative. 
Expansible  [of  expandere,  L.]  capable  of  being  expan¬ 
ded,  fpread  wide,  or  difplayed. 

Expa'nsile  [of  expanfiusfLP]  of  or  pertaining  to  Expanfion. 
Extra-constellated  [of  extra  and  confiellatus,  L  ] 
put  out  of,  or  placed  out  of  a  Conftellation. 

F. 

Fou'nde  rings.  Clods  of  Earth,  Rocks,  &c.  that  fall  down 


from  Rocks,  Cliffs,  fc. 

Frigifa’ctive  [of  frigcfacio,  L.]  making  cool,  cooling. 

G. 

Gressile  [of  greffut,  L.  a  Step]  of  or  belonging  to  Steps. 

H. 

Herm  aphrodi’tical,  of  or  belonging  to  anHermaphro- 
dite. 

Hermaphrode'ity,  the  ftate  or  condition  of  an  Herma¬ 
phrodite.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

Humettee'  [in  Heraldry ]  a  Term  apply’d  to  a  Chevron, 

the  fame  as  Fejfee.  ,  ,  _ 

Hygrau'lick  [of  lygji  moift.  and  a.u\iiue)  Fiftular,  Gr.J 

pertaining  to  moift  Pipes  or  Tubes.  _  t 

Hygro-orga/n  ic  a  l  [of  dy£pt  and  opytuntc,  Gr.J  moiu^ 
of  or  pertaining  to  Organs  of  Moifture,  organical. 

Idopa'thick,  of  or  pertaining  to  Idopathy.  Which  fiee. 
Impre'gnant  [of  impregnans,  L  ]  big,  or  begotten  with 
Child. 

Impre'ssive  [of  imprefifus,  L.]  apt  to  make,  or  making  an 
Impreffion. 

Lituit’s  Skin  [in  Heraldry']  that  Furr  which  confifts  of 
one  Colour  alone,  is  white,  and  in  doubling  is  taken  for  this 

Skin.  _ 

Logogriphe  [of  a**©*,  difeourfe,  and  yetf®",  Gr.  a  net] 
a  kind  of  Symbol  or  Riddle  propos’d  to  Students  for  a  Solution, 
in  order  to  exercife  and  improve  the  Mind.  It  is  for  the  molt 
part  fome  equivocal  Allufion,  which  being  taken  literally  lig- 
nifi.es  fomething  quite  different  from  what  is  intended  by  it. 

M. 

Masculy'  [in  Heraldry ]  full  of  Mafcles. 

Mesar  a'ical,  of  or  pertaining  to  the Mefaraeum.  Which 
fee. 

Mounting  [ in  Heraldry  ]  fignifies  the  fame  fpoken  of 
Bealls  of  Chafe,  as  Rampant  does  to  Beafts  of  Prey. 

N. 

Nihility  [of  nihil,  L  ]  nothingnefs. 

O. 

Obsi'stency  [of  obfifiere, L.]  Handing  in  the  way,  rcllftance. 
Oleosity  [of  oleofus,  L  ]  oilinels,  oily  nature. 

P. 

Pampharmacon  [7BR»*pf<5e)M»  of  mv  all,  and  ? Gr. 
poifon]  an  univerfal  Remedy  againft  all  manner  of  Poifons. 
Plumo'sity  \_plumofitas,  L  ]  fulnefs  of  Feathers. 
Pometty  [in  Heraldry ]  is  faid  of  thofc  little  Knobs, 
painted  on  the  Carbuncle  Stones. 

Progener  a'tion,  a  breeding  or  bringing  forth. 

Proper  [in  Heraldry  ]  is  when  a  thing  is  borne  in  the 
Colour  in  which  it  grows,  or  is  made  of. 

R. 

R  es  e  r  c  e  l  e'  [in  Her.]  a  T  erm  us’d  of  a  Crofs  molinc  voided. 
Ro’tary  [ rotarius ,  of  rota  a  Wheel]  whirling  or  turning 
round,  as  rotary  Motion. 

S. 

Semimetals,  are  fulfil  Bodies  not  malleable,  yet  fixed  in 
fome  meafure  in  the  Fire ;  confiding  of  a  metallick  Part,  and 
fome  other  Matter  of  another  kind  conne&ed  therewith ;  as 
Antimony,  Cinnabar,  Marcafite,  Bifmuth,  Calamine,  Cobalt, 
Vitriol,  Armenian  Stone,  Lapis  Hanna  tires,  Load-llone,  &c. 
Serrature  fferratur a,  L.3  a  fawing. 

T. 

Tou  pets']  a  Peruke  or  Wig  of  a  particular  make,  worn 
Toupees  j  by  Smarts  and  Beaux. 

Tricorporate  [, tricorptrus ,  L.]  having  three  Bodies. 

U. 

Unculed  [in  Heraldry 3  the  Hoofs  of  tame  Beafts  when 
of  a  different  Colour  from  the  Body  are  faid  to  be  Unguled. 

Unsusceptible  [of  infiuficcptus,  L.3  not  capable  of  taking 
in  or  receiving. 

Vulning  [in  Heraldry]  wounding,  as  a  Pelican  vulning, 
i.  e.  pecking  her  Bread  to  draw  blood  for  her  Young. 

W. 

Wilds,  unhabited,  little  frequented  Places. 
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AAron  Cjnns,  Heb.  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  or  fre¬ 
quenter  of  mountains  or  a  mountain  of  ftrength 
of  “in  a  mountain]  the  brother  of  Mofes  and 
firft  high-  prieft  of  the  yews. 

Abchurch  [St.  Mary  in  the  ward  of  Candlewick ,  Lon¬ 
don]  according  to  Mr.  Stow  was  formerly  written  Upchurch 
and  (as  he  thinks)  probably  becaule  it  flood  fo  much  above 
the  houfes  in  Thames -fireet. 

Abdi  i.  e.  nay  fervant  of  “Gy  a  fervant,  and 

the  pronoun  affix  1  my]  the  father  of  Kip  the  grandfather 
of  king  Saul. 

Abdi  EL  [TTHU,  i.  e.  the  fervant  of  God,  of  7Ty  and 
abbr.  pf  CSYwK  God]  the  name  of  a  man. 

Abel  [7HT,  i.e.  vanity]  the  fecond  fon  of  Adam , 
who  was  flam  by  Cain. 

Ab  er  [abet,  C.  Br.  the  mouth  ;  or  the  fall  of  a  brook, 
or  a  lefler  water  into  a  greater.  Hence 

Aberconwey  [of  abet  and  conboep  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Conwey]  the  name  of  a  city  in  Caernarvonpire  in 
Wales ,  built  by  king  Edward  III.  out  of  the  ruins  of  Caer- 
baen. 

Aberdeen  [of  abet  and  TDott  or  5Dce  the  river]  an 
univcrfity  and  bilhop’s  fee  in  Scotland. 

Aberfraw  [of  abcr  and  Jrrato  the  name  of  a  river] 
a  place  in  the  ifle  of  Angle fea. 

Aeergevenny?  [of abcr  and  dScbetinp  a  river]  a 
Abe8.gf.nny  S  city  in  Monmouthfbire. 

Abiah  [THK,  of  and  !Y  the  Lord,  q.  d.  the 
will  of  the  Lord]  the  fon  of  Samuel  rhe  prophet. 

Abiathar  ["irVQK.  of  UK  a  father  "ID1  excellent, 
q.  d.  excellent  father,  or  of  ZK  and  "Hi  the  remainder] 
the  fon  of  Abimelek. 

Abiezer  ['liy'QK,  l.e.  the  father’s  help,  of  UK  a 
father  and  ~uy  help]  one  of  king  David’s  30  champions. 

Abigail  Heb.'?.  e.  the  father’s  joy,  of  UK 

a  father  and  7U  joy]  the  wife  of  Nabaly  and  afterwards 
of  king  David. 

Abim  elech  [*]  .CGK,  Heb.  i.  e.  my  father  the  king, 
ofGK  my  father  and  a  king]  a  king  of  Gerar. 

Abingdon  [q.  d.  Abby-Towny  Aban'sune,  Sax.  proba¬ 
bly  on  account  of  an  abbey  built  there  by  Cijfa ,  king  of 
the  Vice-Saxons]  a  town  in  Berkpire  anciently  called  Sheo- 
vepam, 

Abishag  [JUJGK,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  father’s  error,  of 
OK  and  MID  an  error]  a  young  damfel  who  cheriflied 
David  in  his  old  age 

Abishai  [VL70K,  Heb.  i.e.  the  father’s  reward,  of 
'GK  and  ''VJ  a  gift  or  reward]  one  of  king  David's  30 
companions. 

Abner  [“OTK'  Heb.  i.e.  the  father’s  light  or  lamp, 
of  3K  and  “0  a  lamp]  king  Saul's  uncle  and  captain-ge¬ 
neral  of  his  army. 

Abraham?  [D7”GK>  Heb.  i.  e.  the  father  of  a  great 
Abram  i  multitude,  of  3K  and  DT1“)  many  and 
lZ3H  abbrev.  of  HCTTO  a  company,  or  D”GK  of 
DK  and  CIO  high,  i.  e.  high  father]  the  great  patriarch  of 
the  Jevviflr  nation. 

Absalom  [of  01  .  ItGK,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  father’s  peace, 
of  3X  and  peace]  a  fon  of  king  David. 

Ac  han  [illy  ,  Heb.  i.  e.  fure  it  is  he]  a  king  of  Gath. 
Acton  [of  Aac,  Sax.  an  oak,  and  tun  a  town]  the 
name  of  feveral  towns. 

,  _Achitophel  [7SM0T1K,  of  inK  a  brother  and 
i.P  fallen,  Heb.  q.  d.  a  brother  forfaken]  one  of  king 
David's  counfellors. 

Acton  Burnef  a  caftle  in  Shroppirey  remarkable  for  a 
parliament  being  held  there  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I. 
in  which  the  law  called  Statute-Merchant  was  enaflred  on 
that  account  called  the  flatute  of  ABon  Darnel. 

Adam  [ujlK,  Heb.  i.  e.  red  earth]  the  name  of  the  firft 
man  created. 

AddLe-stref.T  rin  Wood  fireety  London ]  a  ftreet  anci¬ 
ently  called  King-Adel  Jlreet ,  of  king  Adelfian ,  who,  as  tra¬ 
dition  fays,  had  a  houlc  at  the  caft-end  of  the  church  of 


J 

St.  Alban’s  Wood-Jlreet}  which  houfe  had  a  door  into  Adel- 
fireet. 

Adder  bourn  [ofae'cteji,  Sax.  an  adder,  and  boutll 
a  river]  a  place  lb  called  from  its  turning  and  winding 
like  a  fnake. 

Adelm,  [of  eati,  Sax.  happinefs,  and  helm,  Sax.  an 
helmet,  i.  e.  a  protefror  of  happinefs]  a  man’s  name. 

Adolph  [Ga^ulph,  of  eao  happinefs,  and  ulph,  Sax. 
help]  a  Chriftian  name  of  men. 

A  don  a  1  [')~K,Heb.  Lord  or  my  Lord]  a  name  which 
the  Jews  always  pronounce  inftead  of  iTIIT  Jehovah. 

Adoniah  [V1\37K,  i.  e.  ruling  Lord]  the  name  of 
one  of  king  David  s  fons. 

Adonibe'zek  [“[DLnK,  Heb.  i.e.  Lord  of  “JO 
Bezek  or  of  lightening]  one  of  the  Canaanitip  kings. 

Adoniz  edek  [  1TJ7K,  Heb.  i.e.  the  juftice  of  the 
Lord]  a  king  of  Jetufalem. 

Adrammelek  [“|yC”!7K,  of  77K  greatnefs,  or  of 
n“17K  a  cloak  and  'Q  a  king,  i.  e.  the  greatnefs  or 
cloak  of  the  king]  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Affyrians. 
JEl  I  in  compound  names  is  a  Saxon  particle,  and  fig- 
Al  5  nifies  all  or  altogether. 

Ael  /  a  Saxon  particle  according  to  the  different  diale&s, 
JEl  f  S  and  is  pronounced  U/f,  Hulfy  Wulfy  i.  e.  help. 
IE DULPH  [of  ea'D  ancient  and  ulph,  Sax.  help]  the  name 
of  a  bifhop  of  Litchfield ,  A.  D.  790. 

jElfegus  [of  xl  all  and  jfas-jen,  Sax.  merry,  q.  d.  al¬ 
ways  merry]  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 

zElfred  [of  tel  all  and  J'rpe’ce,  Sax.  peace]  a  pious 
and  victorious  king  of  the  Enslp-Saxons 

jElgive  [of  ad  all  and  giyan,  Sax.  to  give]  the  wife 
of  Edgar ,  king  of  the  Englip  Saxons. 

jEthelingey  ?  [of  £a  warer  and  ae’Sel,  Sax.  noble* 
Athelney  £  q.  d.  anobleifland]  an  ifland  in 
Somerfetpire ,  where  the  two  rivers  Pedrid  and  Thone  meet, 
in  which  king  Aljred  hid  himfelf,  having  been  difeomfited 
by  the  Danes. 

A.jABUs  Gr.  a  grafhopper]  the  name  of  a 

prophet. 

Agag  [JJK,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  roof,  upper  room,  &e.]  a 
king  of  the  Amalekitesy  &c. 

Agelnoth  [of  Cglan  to  grieve  and  noh^,  Sax.  not, 
q.  d.  not  at  all  void  of  grief]  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
furnamed  the  Good. 

Agnes  [a.yv'»s,  Gr.  chafte]  a  proper  name  of  women. 
Ahab  [ZlKPIK,  Heb.  of  HK  a  brother  and  ZiK  a  father, 
i.  e.  the  faAer’s  brother]  the  name  of  an  impious  king  of 
Jfrael. 

Ahaz  pnK,  Heb.  he  took  hold  of  or  a  pofleffion]  a 
king  of  Judah. 

Ahaziah  pTinK,  Heb.  of  IHK  he  took  hold  of  and 
IT  the  Lord]  a  king  of  Jfrael. 

Ahiezer  [n^riK,  of  nK  and  Tty,  Heb.  help]  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  . 

Ah im elech  [JvGTK,  of  nK  and  “pQ,  Heb.  a 
king]  a  prieft  who  entertained  David  at  Nob. 

Aholiah  [iTbinK,  of  *?nK  a  tent  and  Heb.  i.e, 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord]  an  exquifite  artificer  among 
the  Jews.  , 

Aholibamah  [HOn^lTK,  of  GuK  my  tent,  and 
HQ2  high]  the  name  of  Efau’s  wife. 

Aid  on  [atDon,  C.  Br.  i.  e.  the  wing  of  an  army]  the 
name  of  a  caftle  in  Northumberland ,  where  was  a  ftation  of 
the  Roman  army  under  Julius  Co: far,  as  Camden  fuppofes. 

Ailresford  [GaSlcfJcojVo,  Sax.  q.  d.  Eaglesford]  a 
town  in  Kent  memorable  for  a  great  overthrow  given 
to  Hengifi  and  the  Saxon  army,  by  Vortimer  the  Britifi 
king. 

Al  ?  [Falto,  Sax.  old]  a  word  joined  to  the  names  of 
Ald  S  places  denoting  their  antiquity. 

St.  AlbAns,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Hertford ,  anciently 
called  Wejdamcercejt  by  the  Englip-Saxonsy  and  thence 
in  Latin  Verulamium ,  in  Englifh  Verulam ,  called  St.  Albans 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  St.  Alban, 
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Albert  [albmbt,  Teut.  i. «.  all  bright]  a  proper 
name  of  men  lb  called.  .  ..... 

Albion  [fo  called,  as  fome  lay,  of  albts  rupbus ,  z.  e. 
the  white  rocks  ;  or,  as  others,  of  Albion  I  know  not  what 
giant]  an  ancient  name  of  Great  Britain. 

Aldermanbury  [in  London]  a  ftreet,  &c.  in  the  ward 
of  Cripplegate ,  fo  called  from  rhe  bury  or  court  of  aldermen, 
which  was  held  there,  before  the  building  of  Guild-hall. 

Aldersgate,  takes  its  name  from  its  antiquity,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  four  gates  that  were  built  at  the  firit  let- 
ring  up  of  the  city-wall ;  and  as  Aldgate  or  Oldgate  was 
fo  called  from  its  age,  lb  this  is  from  being  the  older  of 
the  two  ;  but  rather  of  Elders ,  z.  e.  ancient  men.  This 
gate  being  become  ruinous,  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1617. 
The  north  fide  of  it  is  adorned  with  the  figure  of  king 
James  I.  on  horfeback  in  relievo ,  in  the  fame  pofture  that 
he  came  into  England,  and  made  his  publick  entry  into  Lon¬ 
don  through  that  gate.  On  each  fide  is  a  niche ;  in  which 
are  the  figures  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Samuel ;  Je¬ 
remiah  on  the  eall  fide,  and  Samuel  on  the  weft  ;  with 
references  to  Jeremiah,  the  17th  chapter  and  2.5th  verle, 
Then  flail  enter  into  the  gates  of  this  city,  kings  and  prin¬ 
ces  fitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  riding  in  chariots  and  on 
horfes ,  they  and  their  princes  the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Jerufalem  and  this  city,  flail  remain  for  ever.  And 
the  12th  chapter  of  the  ill:  book  of  Samuel  and  ift  verfe, 
And  Samuel  [aid  unto  all  Ifrael,  behold,  I  have  hearkened  unto 
your  voice,  in  all  that  ye  have  faid  unto  me,  and  have  made  a 
king  over  you. 

Over  the  middle  of  the  arch  is  the  arms  of  England , 
Scotland  and  Ireland  quartered. 

On  the  louth-fide  of  the  gate  is  the  effigies  of  king 
James  l.  fitting  in  his  chair  of  (late  in  his  royal  robes; 
the  rooms  over  the  gate  are  the  dwelling  of  the  common 
cryer  of  the  city  for  the  time  being. 

Aldgate,  St.  Botolph's  Aldgate ,  lb  called  from  St.  Bo- 
tolph  a  Briton  born  in  Cornwall  ;  of  whom  fo  many  miracles 
were  faid  to  have  been  wrought  by  him,  that  he  was  faint¬ 
ed,  and  had  many  churches  in  this  city  dedicated  to  him. 
It  was  called  Aldgate  or  Oldgate  from  its  antiquity,  being 
one  of  the  firft  gates  erefled  as  an  eaft- entrance  into  it. 
This  gate  was  new  built  in  the  year  1609  i  uPon  the  top  of 
the  gate  eaftward,  Hands  a  fair  golden  lphere  with  a  vane 
on  it.  On  the  upper  battlements  are  two  ancient  foldiers, 
each  holding  a  ftone  ball  in  his  hand,  as  denying  en¬ 
trance  to  any  bold  enemies.  Beneath  in  a  large  fquare, 
(lands  the  figure  of  king  James  I.  in  gilt  armour ;  at  his 
feet  on  one  fide  is  a  golden  lion,  and  on  the  other  fide  an 
unicorn  chain’d  and  couchant ;  the  firft  is  the  fupporter 
for  England,  and  the  unicorn  for  Scotland :  Their  being 
in  a  couchant  pofture  is  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  the  2 
kingdoms,  as  alio  it  denotes  their  awe  and  humility  in  the 
prefence  of  fo  great  a  prince.  On  the  weft- fide  of  the 
gate,  the  highelt  of  all,  is  the  figure  of  fortune  gilt  with 
gold,  Handing  upon  a  maund  or  globe,  with  a  profperous 
fail  ftpreading  over  her  head,  and  looking  pleafantly  on  the 
city.  Beneath  this  figure  in  a  large  fquare,  are  placed  the 
king’s  arms  lomewhat  lower,  and  to  grace  each  fide  of 
the  gate,  are  placed  2  female  figures,  the  one  the  emblem 
of  Peace  with  a  dove  upon  one  of  her  hands,  and  a  gild¬ 
ed  wreath  or  garland  in  the  other ;  and  on  the  north  fide 
(lands  the  figure  of  Charity  with  a  child  at  her  bread, 
and  another  in  her  hand,  implying  where  Peace ,  Love 
and  Charity  profper,  and  are  embraced,  that  city  (hall  be 
happy.  The  rooms  over  this  gate,  are  the  dwelling-houfe 
of  one  of  the  lord  mayor’s  carvers. 

Al  ding  ham  [of  adding  of  eltoian  to  retard]  a  village 
in  Lancaflire,  fo  named  from  the  roughnels  and  cragged- 
ne(s  of  the  ways,  which  retard  travellers. 

AldREd  [_q.  d.  a H  dread ]  a  Chriftian  name. 

AldULPH  [of  Galt),  Sax.  ancient  and  u l pi)  help]  the 
name  of  an  archbilhop  of  Litchfield ,  A.  D.  790. 

Aldworth  [of  Galto  and  pojCS,  Sax.  a  walk]  a  town 
in  Berkfiire. 

Ales  bury  [aeilejfbur^,  Sax.  q.  d.  Eagleshurg]  a  town 
in  Buckingham  flirt. 

Alexander  [of  ariijco  to  help  and  dv'rp  xoSp os  a  man, 
q.  d.  a  helper  of  men]  a  proper  name. 

Alfred  [of  xl  all  and  jejixtoe,  Sax.  peace]  a  learned 
and  pious  king  of  England,  who  made  a  law  that  all  free¬ 
men  poffeffing  two  hides  of  land  (hould  bring  up  their 
Ions  in  religion  and  learning. 

Alfreton  [yEI  Die's  ton,  Sax.  q.  d.  Alfred' s-Town]  a 
town  in  Derbyfiire,  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  king  Alfred. 

Alice  [Adeliza,  L.  probably  of  aftSel  Sax.  noble]  a  wo¬ 
mans  Chriftiaa  name. 


All ingham  ?  [probably  of  allin'g'a,  Sax.  altogether 

Allington  S  and  ham,  Sax.  a  village  oft;on,Sax. 
q.  a  very  famous  town]  a  place  in  Hampflire. 

Almonbury  [prob.  corruptly  for  Albanbury,  i.  e.  the 
city  or  grove  of  St.  Alban ]  a  place  in  Torkflire ,  where 
Paulinas  the  apoftle  built  a  cathedral  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Alban  the  firft  Englifl  martyr. 

Alnc ester  [of  the  river  Ain  which  runs  by,  and  ca- 
firum,  L.  a  caftle]  a  town  in  Cumberland ,  famous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  (ynod  of  Englifl- Saxons  held  there. 

Alpheg  [of  alle  all  and  ye'gan,  Sax.  to  conjoin,  q.  d. 
a  man  fit  for  any  thing]  a  Chriftian  name  of  men. 

Alphonsus  [of  tr)Clp!;uns,  Goth.  z.  e.  our  help]  a 
Chriftian  name  of  men. 

Alresford  [i.  e.  the  ford  of  the  river  Aire ]  a  place 
in  Northamptonflire  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there. 

Alric  ?  [ Alaricus ,  a  Gcthic-Latin  name]  a  king  of 

A  L  A  R 1  c  5  Kent. 

Alswold  fall,  Sax.  all  and  Peal'san,  Sax.]  to  govern, 
q.  d.  to  govern  all •  or,  as  others  will,  of  alle  and  pealto. 
Sax.  wood,  becaufe  his  territories  confided  mod  of  woods] 
the  name  of  a  king  of  Northumberland. 

Alwerton  [All  peaji  toun,  Sax.  q.  d.  a  town  fur- 
11  i  fit  cd  with  many  wears  or  banks  to  keep  oft  the  waters.] 

Alwin  [of  All  and  pm,  Sax.  a  vi&or,  q.  one  who  wins 
all  at  deputation]  an  eminent  Englifl  Saxon,  tutor  to  Charles 
the  Great. 

Amaleic  n^OV,  of  C2K  the  people  and  “jn4?  he 
licked]  the  (on  of  Eliphaz. 

Amasa  [^li?Qy,  Heb.  i.e.  (paring  the  people]  a  fon 
of  Abigail. 

Am  ASIA  [in'XOK,  of  ftrength  and  iT  the  Lord] 
a  king  of  Yudah. 

Ambleside  [called  Amllogana  by  the  Romans']  an  an¬ 
cient  city  in  IVeflmoreland. 

Ambresbury  [fo  called  of  Ambrofe,  a  king  of  the 
Britons,  who  was  (lain  there]  a  town  in  Wiltflire. 

Ambrose  [’A Gr.  immortality]  a  proper 
name  of  men. 

Amersham  [Abmunteyham,  of  ac  an  oak,  muni)  a 
ground  or  fence  and  ham,  Sax.  a  village]  probably  q.  d. 
a  village  fenced  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  by  a 
row  of  oaks  ;  but  others  fay,  of  one  Agmundus  the  build¬ 
er  of  it]  a  town  in  Buckinghamflire. 

Amery  ?  [enjnee,  Sax.  always  rich]  a  proper  name 

Americic  S  of  men. 

Amminadab  [IHJ-'Ey,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  free  or  willing 
people]  the  (on  of  Naaffln. 

Ammishaddai  Heb.  i.e.  the  people  of 

the  Almighty]  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Ammon  [p&y,  Heb.  z.  e.  the  fon  of  my  people]  the 
fon  of  Lot. 

Amnon  [jl-’ay,  Heb.  i.  e.  true  ;  alio  an  artificer  or  in- 
ftruftor]  king  David’s  firft-born  (bn. 

Amos  [DIOJJ,  Heb.  z.  e.  a  burden]  the  name  of  a 
prophet. 

Amoz  0J1QS,  Heb.  i.e.  ftrong]  the  father  of  Ifaiah 
the  prophet. 

Amram  [CTlOy,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  high  people]  the  father 
of  Mofes.  , 

Amraphel  [7S“lQi?,  Heb.  q.d.  a  (peaking  deftruc- 
tion]  a  king  of  Shinar. 

Anar  LpJJJ,  Heb.  z.  e.  a  collar  or  chain]  the  name  of 
a  giant. 

An  AN  dale  [of  3Uar  ant,  Brit.  z.  e.  upon  the  Mother 
river]  a  place  in  Scotland. 

An  an  1  ah  {  [rrjjy,  of  jjy  a  cloud  and  H'  the  Lord] 

Ananias  S  a  proper  name. 

Anderness  [Acmuntoejineyye,  of  ac  an  oak,  mun’o 
a  mound  and  nefe,  Sax.  a  promontory,  q.  d.  a  promontory 
encompafled  with  oaks  to  defend  it  from  the  winds]  a 
place  in  Lancaflire. 

Anderson  [q.  d.  the  fon  of  Andrew]  a  furname. 

Anderton  [probably  for  Andrew's -town]  a  furname. 

Andover  [Aimeyeji  and  Anteayapan,  Sax.  q.  d.  the 
ferry  of  the  river  Anton]  a  town  in  Hampflire. 

AndRAdswald  [of  to jiae’o  and  palto,  q.  d.  a  terrible 
wood]  the  name  of  a  wood  in  Suffex  once  120  miles 

long.  /-m  • 

Andrew  [’AvJjsct?  of  ctr/yf,  Gr.  courageous]  aChri- 

ftian  name  of  men. 

Andrews  [of  Andrew,  q.  the  fon  of  Andrew]  a  fur¬ 
name. 

St.  Andrew’s  [in  Scotland]  fo  called  of  their  patron- 
faint,  before  called  Regimund,  q.  d.  St.  Regulus’s  mount. 
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Anglesey  [An£ley  6a,  i.  e.  the  iflc  of  the  fy glijh] 
it  is  an  ifland  lying  in  the  Iri(b  lea  over-againft  Caernarvon 
in  North-Wales,  anciently  called  Mona  by  the  Romans ,  03o. 
nCg  by  the  Saxons ,  and  Angleftey  when  the  Angles  or  Eng- 
lifb  took  pofleffion  of  it. 

Anglia,  that  part  of  Great  Britain  now  called  England. 

Anselm  [Hjanlgljeim,  Teat,  a  defender  of  his  com¬ 
panions]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Anniseed  clear,  as  it  is  now  called  inftead  of 
dame  Annice  or  Agnes  the  Char ,  a  well  or  fpring  at  Hoxlon 
near  the  city  of  London. 

St.  AnthoLin’s  [in  Watling-ftreet ,  commonly  called 
St.  Anthonine's ,  and  for  Ihortnels  Antlin’s ,  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  St.  Anthony  the  Great ,  a  monk,  born  in 
Egypt)  -A.D.  251,  who  died  in  the  year  35 6,  aged  105 
years.  He  was  called  the  holy  abbot  of  the  monks  of 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  King  Henry  II. 
ol  England  founded  a  cell  to  him,  near  this  church.  He 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  miracles  while  living,  and 
for  his  holinels  when  dead. 

Antipater  [’AvTiTsctTHp,  of  oHvti  again!!  and  orctTtip, 
Gr.  a  father]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Anwick  /  [€alpic,  of  the  river  Ain  and  pic,  Sax.  a 

Alnwick  s  haven]  a  town  in  Northumberland  re¬ 
markable  for  the  captivity  of  William  and  death  of  Mal¬ 
colm  III,  kings  of  Scotland. 

Apuldore  [of  ajcultojie,  i.  e.  an  apple-tree]  a  town  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 

Appleby  \ca.\\e.d.  Alballaba  hy  fist  Romans]  a  town  in 
Wejlmoreiand. 

Arabella  [of  Bella  and  ara}  L.  i.e.  a  fair  altar]  a 
proper  name  of  women. 

Aram  [C37£<,  Heb.  i.  e.  highncls  or  deceit]  a  Ion  of 
Shem. 

A  RON  del  [arondelle,  F-  a  fvvallow]  becaufe  this  fami¬ 
ly  bears  a  fwallow  in  its  coat  of  arms]  the  name  of  a 
town  and  earldom  in  Cornwall. 

Arphaxad  [7Q3B7X,  of  S5EH  he  healed  and  “lily 
defolation,  i.  e.  a  healer  of  defolation]  a  fon  oi'  Shem. 

Arthur  [3tvt!jur,  Brit.  i.e.  a  ftrong  man]  a  famous 
warlike  king  of  the  Britons. 

Arundel  [q.  a  dale  near  the  river  Arun]  a  town  in 
the  county  of  Ssiffcx. 

Asa  [&Dy,  Heb.  i.e.  a  healer  of  ficknefs]  a  king  of 
ytcrufalem. 

As  ah  el  [  /S^niyj?,  Heb.  i.e.  God  has  wrought]  a 
brother  of  Joah. 

Asaph  (.St.)  born  in  the  6th  centmy,  of  an  honour¬ 
able  family,  and  born  at  Clan  E Ivy  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
now  after  him  called  St.  Afaph,  he  having  obtained  the 
bifhoprick  or  abbacy  by  his  learning  and  piety. 

Ash  [of  Ayh,  Sax.]  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names 
of  places  or  perfons,  generally  denotes  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  afli-tree,  as  Ajhby ,  Aftton,  &c. 

Ashby  de  la  ZOUCH  [of  alh-trees  growing  there 
and  by,  Sax.  an  habitation,  and  is  called  De  la  Zouch,  and 
it  is  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  three  other  AJhbys  in  the 
fame  county]  a  town  in  Leicefterfiire. 

Asher  [7iy£<,  Heb.  i.  e.  bleffed]  the  fon  of  Shem  \ 
alfo  the  land  of  Affyria. 

Ashford  [of  the  river  Eft  and  ford  called  JEfttisford ] 
a  place  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Athaliah  [nf?ny>  of  ny  the  time  and  H 1  of  the 
Lord]  the  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  lfrael. 

Athelin  [probably  of  a^S  an  oath  and  helm  a  keep¬ 
er,  Sax.]  the  name  of  an  archbiiliop  of  Canterbury. 

Atheling  [./E’SelinJ,  Sax.  i.e.  noble]  a  title  given 
to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  in  the  Saxon  times. 

Ath  elstanford  [A'SelyfcanV-  yojito,  i.e.  the  ford 
of  Athelftan ]  a  place  in  Scotland ,  where  Athelftan,  king  of 
the  Eaft-Saxons,  ferry  d  over  his  army  againft  the  Scots. 

Audley  End  [of  alto  old  and  lea&,  Sax.  a  field]  a 
fumptuous  palace  in  the  county  of  Ejfex,  built  by  Thomas 
Audley  chancellor  of  England ,  and  belonging  to  the  dukes 
of  Suffolk. 

Audrey  [of  as’bel  noble  and  topeato  fear,  Sax.]  an  ab- 
bels  of  the  royal  Englifl-Saxons  blood,  wife  to  JElgfrid 
king  of  Northumberland,  canonized  after  her  death. 

Aukland  [ofac,  Sax.  an  oak  and  lanto,  Sax.]  a  town  in 
the  county  of  Durham ,  anciently  called  Bijb ops -Aukland  on 
account  of  a  fine  palace  the  bilhop  had  there. 

Aulc aster  [Allenceayteji,  Sax.]  of  the  river  Ain 
and  caftrum  a  city  or  caftle]  a  town  in  Warwickftire. 

Aylsford  [calpeypojVo,  Sax.]  a  town  in  Kent  an¬ 
ciently  called  by  the  Britons  ^atfittatg  Ujabatl,  becaufe 
they  had  overcome  the  Saxons  there  ;  otherwife  called  An- 


glesford,  becaufe  Tortimer  the  Briton  fell  upon  Hengift  and 
his  Saxons ,  and  routed  them  there. 
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BAal  [7y3,  Syr.  i.e.  lord  or  pofleflor]  the  name  of 
an  idol. 

Baal-zebub  V  [3)31-7y3,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  lord  of 
Bel-zebub  *)  flies  or  devils]  an  idol. 

Baalim  [CID^y 3,  Syr.  lords]  a  god  of  the  Fbenici- 
ans  and  Samaritans,  the  plural  number  of  Baal  or  Bel. 

Baasha  [Xiyy3,  Heb,  i.  e.  making  or  prefling  toge¬ 
ther]  the  name  of  a  king  of  lfrael. 

Babel  [723,  Heb.  i.e.  confufion]  a  tower  built  by 
the  defeendants  of  Noah  after  the  flood. 

Babylon  ['33]  the  metropolis  of  the  Affyrian  mo¬ 
narchy. 

Ba  dbuRy  [Batofeaiv bypi£,  of  Bato  a  pledge  and  Bypig 
a  city,  q.  d.  the  town  of  hoftage,  probably  fo  called  becaufe 
the  Vice-Saxon  kings  kept  the  holtagcs  of  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  there]  a  town  in  Dorfetftjire  once  the  court  of  the 
Vice  Saxon  kings. 

BainardVcastle  [in  Thames- (Ireet,  London']  an  an¬ 
cient  palace  fo  named  of  William  Barnard,  who  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror ,  afterwards  baron  of  Dunmow, 
the  builder, 

Balaam  [Qy^D,  of73  without  and  Dy  a  people* 
Heb.  or  y73  fwallowing  or  devouring  and  Qy  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Heb.]  a  prophet  among  the  Moabites  fent  for  by  Balak 
to  curie  the  Ifraelites. 

Balak  [p73,  Heb.  i.e.  he  emptied  or  deftroy’d]  a 
king  of  the  Moabites. 

Bald  re  ad  [of  balto  bold  and  petoe,  Sax.  counfel]  a 
name  of  the  laft  king  of  Kent. 

Baldwin  [of  balto,  Sax.  and  toinneu,  Teut.  to  win* 
q  d.  a  bold  conqueror]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Baliol  College  [in  Oxford]  a  college  built  by  John 
Baliol,  or  rather  by  a  king  of  the.  Scots  of  that  name. 

Balthazar  [7^3772,  of  i/3  without  and  7i>1£< 
treafure,  Heb.]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Bamborough  [Bebban-buji^h,  prob.  fo  called  of 
queen  Bebba  who  (as  Bede  writes)  ere&ed  it]  a  town  oncC 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland. 

Bam  bury  [of  bana  man-flaughter  and  byjUfih,  Sax.  a 
town,  probably  fo  named  of  feme  great  flaughter  there]  a 
town  in  Oxfordfoire. 

Bangor  [anciently  called  '2U5ancl)0?  or 
Brit.  i.  e.  a  capital  choir]  a  bilhop’s  fee  in  Caernarvonftire. 

Ban  ochs  bourn  [i.e.  the  bourn  or  river  of  Banock  in 
Scotland  ]  a  place  memorable  for  the  defeat  and  flaughter 
of  Edward  II,  Icing  of  England . 

Bar-jEsus  [yiiy'-TU,  Syr.  i.e.  the  fen  of  Jefiis]  a 
proper  name. 

Bara bb as  [£<3£s73>  of  7^  a  {bn  and  £it3£?,  Syr.  a 
father]  the  name  of  a  malefactor  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  evangeliits. 

Barak  [p7D,  Heb.  i.  e  lightening]  a  proper  name 
of  men. 

Barbara  [barbarous,  foreign,  ftrange]  a  proper  name 
of  women. 

Ba'rbican,  a  ftreet  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  this  city 
near  Red-croft- ftreet  ;  it  takes  its  name  from  a  watch-tower 
corruptly  called  Barbican  inftead  of  BupS-Kennnfg,  i.  e. 
the  kenning  or  knowing  of  the  city  ;  becaufe  in  old  time 
there  was  a  tower  fe  called,  placed  on  high  ground,  and 
alfo  railed  to  a  great  height,  ufed  as  a  watch-tower,  from 
whence  a  perfon  might  have  a  view  of  the  whole  city  to¬ 
wards  the  iouth,  and  alfo  fee  into  Kent,  Suffex  and  Surrey , 
and  alfo  every  other  way,  eaft,  north  and  weft  :  but  the 
king  caufed  this  to  be  pulled  down  in  the  year  1267. 

Bardney,  a  town  in  Lincolnfeire ,  memorable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Oftwald  the  king. 

Bar-jonas  [njf-73,  of  72  a  fon  and  1731'  a  dove, 
Heb.]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Barkley  [Beopcenian,  probably  of  beojice,  Sax.  a 
beech-tree  and  leaf,  Sax.  a  field]  a  town  in  Glouceflerfiire,  fo 
called  on  account  of  beech-trees  growing  plentifully  there. 
3arkshire  /  [of  Beppoc,  Sax.  a  wood  and  ycipe, 
Berkshire  S  Sax.  a  fliire]  fo  named  on  account 
of  much  box  growing  there. 

Barnabas?  [£<2.373,  probably  of  73  a  fon  and 
Barnaby  S  £033,  Heb.  a  prophet,  or  as  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted,  the  fon  of  confolation,  a  prophet’s  office  being 
for  confolation)  a  proper  name  of  men, 
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Barsasas  ftQWn.  of  -a  a  Ton  and  *OU/,  Syr. 
reft,  or  of  “Q  a  fon  and  2W  to  return,  i.  e.  the  Ion  ot 
converfion,  Syr.  and  Heb.]  the  name  of  one  of  the  70 
dilciples.  ,  ? 

Bartholomew  [IQ /in”0>  of  "Q  a  fon,  nvn 
hanging  or  elevating  and  QZ^Q  waters,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  fon 
of  him  who  makes  the  waters  to  mount]  a  proper  name 
of  men. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital  [in  London ]  an  hospital 
endowed  for  the  ule  of  fide  and  lame  perfons  by  king 
Edward  VI. 

Bart  let,  a  firname,  a  diminutive  of  Bartholomew. 
Barton  [in  Devonshire,  and  elfewhere]  the  demefne 
lands  of  a  manour,  and  lbmetimes  the  manour-houfe  it 
felt  ;  alfo  out-houfes,  fold-yards  and  back-fides. 

BartuLph  [of  beopht,  bright  and  ulph,  Sax.  help] 
a  proper  name  of  men. 

Baruk  [“pin,  Heb.  i.  e.  bleffcd]  a  proper  name  of 
men.  ,  , 

Barzi'llai  p?nn,  of  ynn.Heb.  iron]  a  noble¬ 
man  among  the  Jews. 

Basil  [/Jcta/AeiV,  Gr.  royal  or  kingly]  a  proper  name 
of  men. 

Basing  [bafin^-,  Sax.  a  coat  of  mail,  probably  fo  na¬ 
med  from  the  relemblance  it  has  thereunto]  a  tower  and 
caftle  in  Hamppire. 

Basing-^//,  or  ?  anciently  called  Baftngis  Hawe,  of 
BAssisHAW-/?reer  S  baying  a  cloak  and  ape  an  hall, 
Sax.  q.  a  place  for  cloth  of  which  cloaks,  £5c.  are  made] 
a  hall  and  lfreet  near  the  Guild-hall  of  London. 

Batersea  [anciently  called  Patrick’s  Ea,  i.  e.  Patrick’s 
jjle~]  a  town  in  Surrey  on  the  river  Thames. 

Bath  [bat,  of  basalt,  Sax.  to  wafh,  &c.  called  by 
Antoninus  the  waters  of  the  fun  ;  and  from  the  great  con- 
courfe  of  difeafed  people  Acmanceyteji,  i.  e.  the  town  of 
fick  peoplej  a  town  in  the  county  of  Somerfetpire,  famous 
for  hot  baths  there. 

Battle  Abbey ,  a  place  in  the  county  of  Suffex ,  local- 
led  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  account  of  a  fignal  victo¬ 
ry  obtained  over  Harold,  the  laft  Englip  Saxon  king,  which 
was  the  firft  ftep  to  reducing  the  whole  kingdom  to  his 
obedience. 

Ba  t  t  l  e- bridge,  a  place  in  the  county  of  Tork  where 
Harold  difeomfited  and  flew  Harold  Hardred  then  king  of 
Norway  ;  alfo  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  county  of  Mid. 
dhfex. 

Beatrix  [».  e.  one  who  makes  happy]  a  proper  name 
of  women. 

Beauchamp  [i.e.  a  good  and  fair  field]  a  firname. 
Beauchief  [beau  chef,  i.e.  a  good  head]  an  ebbey 
in  Derhypire,  fo  called  probably  becaufe  a  great  many 
learned  men  lived  there. 

Be  au desert  [q.  d.  a  pleafant  defart]  a  place  in  the 
county  of  Stafford, 

Beaufort  [of  beau  and  fort'}  i.e.  a  fumptuous  and 
commodious  fort. 

Be  auly  [beau  lieu,  i.  e.  a  pleafant  place]  a  tract  of 
land  in  Hamppire. 

Beaumaris  [beaumarais,  F.  i.  e.  a  fair  fen  or  marfh] 
a  place  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey. 

Be  aumont  [beau  mont ,  F.  *  e.  a  pretty  mount]  a 
proper  name. 

Beawdley  [beau  lieu,  F.  i.e.  a  brave  pleafant  place 
for  its  fituation]  a  place  in  the  county  of  Worcefler. 

Bede  [bea’t'e,  Sax.  a  prayer]  a  learned  Englip  monk 
called  Venerable  Bede  or  Bede  from  his  earneftnefs  in  prayer. 

Bedford  [Betangoflt,  q.  d.  beds  and  publick  inns 
by  a  ford]  the  name  of  the  capital  town  of  Bedfordpire. 

Bedlam  [i.e.  Bethlehem ]  a  ftately  hofpital  for  mad 
folks  in  Moor  fields. 

Beersheba  [yQtiH&Zl,  of  a  well  and 

he  fware  or  nyQ'jy  au  oath,  Heb.]  the  name  of  a  place 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sr.  Bees,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  fo  named  from  St.  Beget 
an  Hip  virgin,  who  lived  a  folitary  life  there. 

Bela  m"y  [bel  ami,  F.  fair  friend]  a  proper  name. 
Belial  [Ty’  Z,  of  without,  alfo  a  negative  par¬ 
ticle,  and  ,y\  Heb.  he  profited,  q.  d.  unprofitable]  wic¬ 
ked,  unprofitable,  good  for  nothing ;  alfo  the  devil. 
Belinsgate  ?  [fo  named  of  king  Belin  or  Belinut , 
Bilings-gate  S  who  founded  it ;  tho’ others  fup- 
pofe  of  bellan,  Teut.  to  roar,  on  account  of  the  waves 
beating  againft  the  fhore  ;  others  again  fetch  the  name 
from  baslSe,  Sax.  a  purfe  or  wallet,  becaufe  thofe  who  go 
thither  to  buy  carry  ready  money]  a  wharf  and  fifli-mar- 
ket  and  port  on  the  Thames  in  the  city  of  London. 


Bel  [^yQ,  Chald.]  the  full  adored  as  a  deity  by  thfi 
Chaldeans  and  Affyrians. 

Belzebub  ;  [zonyru  of  -ipn  a  lord,  and 
Baalzebub  S  213!  a  flie,  Heb.  the  god  of  flies]  a 
deity  of  the  Ebonites ,  fo  named  of  the  great  number  of 
flies  infefting  them  at  their  facrifices,  or  probably  that  he 
would  chafe  them  away. 

Benajah  [irT'Jn,  of  rPJZ  a  building  and  Hi  the 
Lord,  q.  d.  the  Lord’s  building]  the  fon  of  Jehojada ; 

Ben  ha  dad  [Tin-(Z,  *•  e.  the  fon  of  a  noiie]  a  king 
of  Syria. 

Benjamin  [j'QQQ,  of  |Q  a  fon  and  ]iQi  aright 
hand]  the  youngeft  of  the  12  ions  of  Jacob. 

Ben  net  [of  Benediilus,  L.  bleffcd]  a  proper  name  of 
men  both  Chriftian  and  firname. 

St.  Benn  ets  in  the  Holm  [q.  d.  St.  Sennet's  encompafied 
with  rivers]  a  place  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Bensbury  [contrafted  of  Cnehens-bury ,  of  one  Cneben ,  a 
famous  captain  of  Etheldred  king  of  Kent,  who  was  flam 
there  by  Ceaulin  king  of  the  Vice-Saxons' ]  a  town  in 
Surrey. 

Benson  [q.  d.  the  fon  of  Ben,  i.  e.  of  Benjamin ]  a 
firname. 

Bergamstead  [ofbeop^  a  fort,  ham  a  home  or 
houle  and  Jtettoa,  Sax.  a  place]  a  town  in  Kent. 

Bering  er  [of  bejia,  Sax.  a  bead  and  gard,  F.  a 
keeper]  a  proper  name. 

Berkshire  [Beajijiucycijie  or  Bajvpucycijie,  Sax.] 
Apenus  Menevenps  derives  it  from  Berrok  ;  a  certain  wood  in 
this  country  abounding  with  box  ;  and  Leland  is  of  his  o- 
pinion  ;  but  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Hody  have  obferved  that 
the  Englifls-Saxons  affected  to  hold  their  aflembhes  either 
in  open  fields  near  fome  river  or  under  fome  very  large 
oak ;  and  fo  Berkpire  probably  may  take  its  name  from  Bcr- 
rock,  i.  e.  a  bare  oak  fomewhere  in  the  foreft  of  Windfort 
the  ufual  place  of  their  provincial  affembiies. 

Bermun  d  [of  Bejia,  Sax.  and  munt),  Teut-  a  mouth, 
or  of  bejian,  Sax.  to  bear  or  bring  and  munt),  Sax.  peace] 
a  proper  name. 

Bermun dsey  [Bejimunty  Fa,  Sax.  i.e.  Bermunds- 
tflar.d ]  a  place  in  Southwark,  anciently  famous  for  an  ab¬ 
bey  built  there  by  one  Bermund ,  either  a  lord  or  abbot  ot 
that  place. 

Bernard  [fome  derive  it  of  beam  a  child  and  art), 
Du.  nature  ;  but  Verfiigan  derives  it  of  Beorn  heart ,  q.  d 
flout  heart]  a  proper  name. 

Bernard’s  College  [in  Oxford]  fince  called  St.John'S 
College. 

Berni'cia  [of  beojin,  Sax.  a  man-child  and  mi,  Gr. 
victory,  anciently  call’d  Beojtnica  mejj’Se  and  Beopnica 
pice,  Sax.  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from  the  warlike  dif- 
Pofition  of  the  inhabitants]  the  town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed. 

BeRNULph  [of  beaPn  iffue  and  ulph,  Sax.  help] 
prob.  q.  d.  one  who  provides  for  his  children]  the  name 
of  a  king  of  the  Mercians. 

Bertha  [of  beojiht,  Sax.  noble,  &ci\  a  name  of  wo¬ 
men. 

Berthold  [of  beoPht,  Sax.  brave  and  holt  a  ruler. 
Sax.  q.  d.  a  good  ruler]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Berthulth  [of  beojiht,  Sax  illuftnous  and  ulph. 
Sax.  help,  q  d.  a  famous  helper]  a  bifliop  of  Winchefler, 
A.  D.  900. 

Berthwald  [of  beojiht  and  Pealtan,  Sax.  to  rule] 
the  name  of  an  arciibifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Berwent  Fells  [of  the  river  Berwent ,  and 
Teut.  a  rock  or  cliff]  certain  mountains  in  Northumberland 
through  which  the  river  Berwent  runs. 

Berwick  [of  Aberwick,  ofabcr,Brit.  and  pic.  Sax.  a 
town  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  called  alfo  bejie-pun,  Sax. 
i.  e  corn  town]  a  place  in  Northumberland ,  anciently  a  fa¬ 
mous  ftrong  hold. 

Bethlehem?  [CZn’P-rV'Z,  Heb.  i.e.  the  Louie  of 
Beth  LEM  $  bread]  a  dry  of  Judea. 

Bevans  [q.  d.  ap  Evans,  q.  d.  come  of  Evans  or  John ] 
a  firname  common  to  the  Welp. 

Beverley  [Bevejilega,  Sax.  i.e.  Bede' i- abbey  in  Deer- 
wood  ]  a  town  in ,  Torkpire. 

Bezaliel  of  Q  in,  U"'U  a  fliadow  and 

God,  Heb  i.  e.  in  the  fliadow  of  God]  a  famous  ar¬ 
tificer  among  the  Jews. 

Billinsgate.  See  Belinfgate. 

Bi l l it  ER-tor,  properly  Belzeter s-lane,  of  Belzeter 
who  built  it. 

Binch ester  [of Vinovium,  L.  and  ceajiteji,  Sax.]  a 
town  in  the  biflioprick  of  Durham. 

Bi  shop’s- 
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Bishop’s-gate  takes  its  name,  as  is  fuppos’d,  from 
lomc  bifhop  ot  London ,  and  probably  from  Lrkenwald  foil 
of  king  Off  a,  and  bifhop  ot  London,  who  died  in  the 
year  685  ;  and  there  being  the  effigies  of  two  biffiops  on 
this  gate,  as  Erkenwald  might  be  the  founder  of  it,  fo 
k  is  very  probable  that  it  was  repaired  by  William' the 
Norman,  who  was  bifhop  of  London  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ;  both  of  which  were  great  benefa&ors  to 
the  city. 

Over  the  gate-way,  on  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  the 
gate,  are  figures  in  (lone  perhaps  of  the  greateft  antiquity 
of  any  now  remaining  in  the  city,  being  probably  as  old 
as  the  gate,  that  is,  about  900  years. 

The  (lone  figure  of  a  bifhop  on  the  fouth-fide,  which 
(lands  high,  has  a  long  beard,  eyes  funk  and  an  old  mor¬ 
tified  face,  the  mitre  on  his  head,  but  both  his  hands 
beat  or  worn  off  by  time.  On  the  north-fide  of  the  gate 
is  another  figure  of  a  bifhop  of  a  larger  fize,  mitred,  clo¬ 
thed  in  his  Pontifcalibus,  his  left  hand  with  the  c’rofier 
broken  off,  the  right  hand  bleffing  with  the  two  fore¬ 
fingers,  his  face  fmooth,  and  was  probably  the  courtly  bi¬ 
fhop  William  the  Norman ,  the  favourite  of  William  the 
Conqueror ,  and  the  other  is  probably  Erkenwald  who  liv’d 
400  years  before  him.  Alfo  on  the  north-fide  of  the  gate 
on  each  fide  of  the  bifhop,  but  fomething  higher,  are  two 
ancient  flone-images ;  on  his  left  hand  a  Saxon  king,  very 
probably  king  Alfred ,  who  repair’d  the  city  after  the  Danes 
had  burnt  it,  and  the  other  probably  his  fon-in  law  Al- 
dred  earl  of  Mercia ,  to  whom  he  committed  the  cuflody  of 
it.  The  rooms  over  this  gate  are  allowed  to  one  of  the 
lord  mayor’s  carvers. 

Bletsoe  [ofbletrian,  Sax.  to  blefi,  Jeo,  Sax.  a  fieffit, 
q.  d.  plcafant  to  behold,  or  becaule  of  its  prolbect]  a  town 
in  Bedfordpire  formerly  called  Bleinepoe. 

Blundel  [probably  of  bloud ,  O.  F.  red  and  el  a  dim. 
i.  e.  reddifh]  a  firnamc. 

Bodmin  [of  boh  a  kite  and  min,  C  Br.  the  bank  of  a 
river,  probably  lb  called  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  kites  that  frequent  it]  the  name  of  a  river  in  Cornwall, 

Bodoary  [of  bch  and  bOVtS  a  ferry]  a  place  in 

Elintpire. 

Booz  [1.V2,  Heb.  i.  e.  ftrength]  the  grandfather  of 
king  David. 

BosCAsTI.  E  q.d,  Bottereaux-caffle  from  boterau  a  garter, 
and  the  name  ot  a  noble  Norman  who  bore  a  garter  in  his 
coat  of  arms]  a  place  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Bos  eh  am  [fome  derive  it  of  fco(5,  Teut.  a  buffi,  -Pam 
Sax.  an  houte  or  bojuh,  Sax.  a  fence ;  but  Somner  de¬ 
rives  it  of  bois,  F.  a  wood  and  ham.]  a  town,  in  Suffex 
called  alfo  Bofexbam # 

Bostock  [ofbotre,  Sax.  boot  or  overplus,  and  yfocce. 
Sax.  the  trunk  of  a  tree]  a  town  in  Chepire ,  once  called 
Botefiock  ;  alffi  a  firname. 

St.  Mary  Bothaw,  before  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666 
there  Hood  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Walbrook  ward,  from  Canon- 
jlreet,  betwixt  London-fione  and  Walbrook  corner,  a  pariffi- 
church,  called  St.  Mary  Bothaw  or  Boathaw  by  the  Erbar. 
It  was  fo  called  from  a  Haw  or  yard,  where  of  old  times 
boats  were  made  and  landed  from  Dowgate  to  be  mended. 

St.  Botolph,  Camden  takes  the  name  to  be  derived 
of  boa's  and  ulph,  Sax.  help,  q.  d.  the  help  of  boat-men, 
he  being  the  mariner’s  tutelar  faint,  and  on  that  account 
was  much  adored  at  Boflon. 

Botontines  [q.d.  buttings,  i.  e.  heaps  of  earth]  a 
place  in  Huntingtonjhire. 

Bottel  Bridge  [probably  for  Botolph' s  bridge ,  0r  of 
bo  tie,  Sax.  a  village]  a  place  in  Huntingtonjhire . 

Boverton  [of  bo ve,L,.  an  ox  and  son,  Sax.]  a  town 
in  Clamorganjbire. 

Bourchier  [q.  d.  de  bello  claro  L.  i.  e.  open  warl  a 
firname. 

Bourn  [i.e.  a  river]  a  town  in  Lincolnpire ,  where 
king  Edmund  was  crown’d. 

Sr.  Mary  le  Bow,  this  church  in  CheaDjtde,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror ,  being  the  firft  in  this  city,  built 
on  arches  and  ftones,  was  called  New  St.  Mary’s  church,  or 
St.  Mary  de  arcubus  or  Le  Bow  :  or  el(e  it  was  fo  called*  of 
the  (lone  arches  and  bows  in  the  top  of  the  (leeple. 

Bradford  [q.d.  broad-ford]  a  town  in  Winchefler. 

Brakeley  [of  Brake ,  i.e.  fern,  with  with  it  was  in 
ancient  times  over- run]  a  town  in  Northamptonpire. 

Branc aster  [of  Branodunum  and  ceaftep,  Sax.  a 
caftle]  a  town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Bra’n  don  [probably  of  btatlt  for  burnt  and  son,  Sax. 
a  town,  i.  e,  Burnt  town  ;  or,  as  Leland  fuppofes,  of  bran 
a  cow  and  sunc,  Sax.  an  hill  ;  or  elfe  of  bren,  C.  Br.  a 
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siffolk" d  tUtlC’  ?  KirigVmounr]  a  town  in  the  county  of 

Bk  ecknockm  er  e,  a  mere  in  Brecknockpire  called  bv 
the  Weip  lUnfabCtfolll,  i.  e.  the  (landing  (lough.  Giraldus 
calls  it  clamofus ,  i.  e.  noify,  from  the  thundering  noife  the 
ice  of  it  makes  when  it  is  thawed. 

Brecknockshire,  fo  called;  as  is  faid,  of  Brechanitts 
a  prince  who  had  24  daughters,  all  who  were  canonized 
in  the  choir  of  laints. 

Bremicham  ?  [fome  derive  it  of  bpvme  famous  and 
.  Birmingham  5  I-am,  Sax.  an  habitation]  a  town 
m  Warwickpire  famous  for  workmanffiip  in  hard  w'arcs  i.  e. 
of  iron,  QPc.  as  knives,  &c. 

Brent-knoll  [of  brent  burnt  and  knol,Sax.  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  q.  d.  a  mountain  lcorched  with  the  heat  of 
the  fun]  a  place  in  Somerfetjbire. 

Brent  for  d  [q.  d  Bumtford ]  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Middlejex,  commonly  called  Branford. 

Brentmarsh  [q.d.  Bumt  marp  ;  but  the  monks  of 
Glafienhury  interpret  it  Frogs-marffi,  as  if  brent  did  anci¬ 
ently  fignify  a  frog]  a  place  in  Somerjetpire. 

Brentwood  [i.e.  Burnt-wood ]  a  town  in  E ffex. 

Bretenham  [ Cambrcbretonium ,  q.d.  a  village  on  both 
fides  the  liver  Breton]  a  town  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

Bridchurch,  q.  d.  the  church  of  St.  Bridget  an  Irip 
faint. 

Bridewell  [q.  d.  Bride's  or  Bridget' s  well]  formerly 
an  hall  or  royal  palace  in  Flectjlreet  in  the  city  of  London, 
now  made  an  houfe  of  correftion. 

Bridgewater  [q.  d.  the  BuJigh  of  one  Walter  a 
foldier  under  William  the  Conqueror,  who  had  this  place  gi¬ 
ven  him  for  his  fervice  in  the  wars]  a  town  in  Somer'et- 
pire. 

Brig  [q.  d.  a  town  by  a  bridge]  a  place  in  Somerjet¬ 
pire.  * 

Brig  antes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  who  in¬ 
habited  the  counties  of  Tork,  lancafler ,  Durham,  Wefimore- 
land  and  Cumberland. 

Bristol  ;  [Bpiytop,  Sax.  q.d.  a  bright,  pleafiint 

Bristow  5  place,  fo  named  on  account  of  its  plca- 
fitnt  fituation  and  (lately  buddings]  a  wealthy  and  fa¬ 
mous  city  and  fea-port  in  Somerfetpire. 

Britain,  Mr.  Camden  has  attempted  to  prove  by  (e- 
veral  authorities,  that  the  ancient  Britons  painted  their 
bodies,  and  that  Brith  in  the  ancient  Britip  fignifies  painted, 
and  rmx  in  Creek  he  fuppofes  fignifies  a  region  or  country) 
and  from  thele  tw  o  woids  he  forms  /  rithama  or  Britannia , 
i.  e.  a  land  or  country  of  painted  men. 

The  learned  Ifaac  Capubon  would  derive  Britannia  from 
Erydio,  which  in  Britip  fignifies  fervere,  aftuare,  &c. 
pointing  out  the  heat  and  violent  motion  ofthe  Britip  ft a. 

Dr.  Skinner  derives  it  from  Bn,  which  in  the  Britip  fig¬ 
nifies  noble;  and  Tain,  which  in  the  fame  language  fi°Tii- 
fies  a  river,  fo  that  it  takes  its  name  from  its  abounding  iri 
excellent  rivers. 

Bochartus  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Phoenicians  came 
as  far  as  the  iflands  call’d  Caff  ter  ides  [j.  e.  the  Scilly  Ijlands ] 
which  abounded  with  tin,  and  Cornwall  being  near  the 
Caffetendes,  it  is  probable  they  came  thither  to  that  abound¬ 
ing  with  tin  ;  and  fo  they  call’d  this  ifland  Baratanack  or 
Brat  an ack,  i.  e.  a  land  of  tin. 

Little  Britain  near  Alder/gate,  was  fo  call’d  from  the 
dukes  of  Britain  lodging  there. 

Brithelm  [Beojit-helm,  Sax.  q.  bright  helmet]  the 
name  of  a  biffiop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  A.  D.  955. 

Brith  elmstead  [Bjngh’£ea]mertun,Sax.  fo  named 
after  Sr.  Brigthelm]  a  town  in  Suffex. 

Brith  wold  [of  bn’s  famous  and  pealkan,  Sax.  to  bear 
rule]  the  name  of  a  bifhop  of  Winchefier,  A.  D.  995. 

Buckingham  [of  bece,  Sax.  beech  and  JJam,  Sax.  an 
habitation  fo  named  on  account  of  beech-trees  growing 
there  in  great  abundance]  the  county-town  of  Euckingham- 
pire. 

Bug  den  [either  of  bog  and  ^en,  Sax.  a  dale,  q.  d.  a 
plaffiy  or  watery  dale,  or  of  bog  and  ken,  i.  e.  a  valley 
(haded  with  boughs]  a  town  in  Huntingtonjhire. 

Bullness  [probably  of  btocf),  C.  Br.  a  feparation 
and  nejfe,  Sax.  a  promontory]  a  place  in  Cumberland 9 
where  England  is  (eparated  from  Scotland. 

Burchester  [of  bcjin  a  barn  and  ceaftep,  Sax.  a 
caftle]  a  town  in  Oxfordpire. 

Bur  ford  [Beopyojrk,  q.  d.  Beerforct]  a  town  in  Ox¬ 
fordpire.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  a  cuftom  of 
making  a  dragon  annually  and  carrying  it  up  and  down 
the  town  on  Midjummer  eve,  and  alfo  the  pi£iure  of  a 
giant  ;  which  is  conjcftured  to  have  been  inftiruted  in  me- 
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mory  of  a  victory  in  the  year  750.  by  Cuthbert  or  Ct, tired  a 
tributary  king  of  the  Wefl  Saxons  over  Ethelbert  king  ot 
Mercia  whole  exactions  were  accounted  infupportabie,  and 
who  was  vanquifhed  near  Jr ur ford,  and  Cuthbert  alfo  taking 
his  banner,  in  which  was  painted  a  dragon  ot  a  gold 
colour. 

Burg  [called  Stanmore-burg ,  7.  a.  a  Itone-moor  townj 
a  place  in  Weftmoreland. 

Burgh  Caflle  [called  anciently  CnobbeJtr-buJtSh, Sax. 

i.  e.  the  town  of  one  Cnobber,  tome  petty  king  who  built 
itj  a  place  in  Suffolk.  . 

St.  Buriens,  fo  called  of  one  Burien  an  Infl  faint, 
who  had  a  church  there  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Burning  We//,  a  certain  well  near  Wiggan  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  into  which  if  a  candle  be  put,  it  will  prefently  take 
fire. 

Burst ead  [Bup^TJ^e'o,  of  bupS  and  f^e^a,  '-■ax* 
a  place]  a  place  in  Tffx. 

Burton  Lazers  [y.  Burton ,  of  Rup  and  ton  and  Lazers, 
i.  e.  an  hofpital  of  lepers]  a  town  in  Leiceferpire. 

Bury  [of  bupS,  Sax.  a  town]  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Camhridgepire. 

Buxton  [of  bocce,  Sax.  a  beech-tree  and  tun,  fo  na¬ 
med  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  beech-trees  grow¬ 
ing  thereabouts]  a  town  in  Derbypire  called  alfo  Ba^tccan, 
Sax.  i.  e.  hot  baths. 

By  /  [bye,  Sax.  an  habitation  or  place  ot  abode,  ot 
Bye  S  bian,  Sax.  to  dwell]  is  a ‘termination  added 
to  the  names  of  ieveral  places,  as  Appleby,  Danby,  Derby,  &c. 
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CAdwalladar  [of  cab  a  battle  and  gtoalabr,  C.  Br. 

a  captain  of  war]  an  ancient  king  ot  the  Britons  or 
Welfi. 

Caer-custenith  [?.  d.  Ccnflantius's  city]  a  place  in 
Caernarvon  (hire,  C.  Br. 

Caerdiff  [C'lerfcifc,  C.  Br.  probably  q.  d.  the  city  of 
Didius]  a  place  in  Glamorganpire. 

Caer-guby  [».  e.  St.  Kibius's  city  or  temple,  who  was 
a  fcholar  of  St.  Hilarius,  a  bifhop  of  the  Pitts,  who  there 
lived  a  a  Monkip  life]  a  place  in  the  ifle  ot  Anglefey. 

CaeR'Leon  upon  Vsk  [fo  called  ot  Antoninus  Jfca ,  be- 
caulc  he  and  the  lecond  legion,  called  the  Welp  legion, 
was  placed  there]  a  place  in  Monmouthpire,  now  a  poor  vil¬ 
lage  ;  but  anciently  an  archbilhop’s  fee. 

CaermaiIden  ?  [of  caet  and  Maridunum,  L.  fo 
Caermarth  en  S  called  of  Marius,  a  -Rowtfw  ge¬ 
neral. 

Caernarvon  [of  caer  a  city,  ar  at  and  bon  or 
mon  the  ifle  of  Man]  a  place  lying  over-againft  the  ifle 
of  Man,  famous  for  the  birth  of  king  Edward  III. 

Caiaphas  [KS^p,  Heb.  i.e.  an  encompaffer]  a  high 
.  prieff  of  the,  Jews. 

Caishow  [to  called  of  an  ancient  Britip  people,  who 
anciently  inhabited  it]  a  certain  traft  of  land  in  Bucking - 
h  amp  ire. 

Caleb  [37D,  Heb.  i.e.  a  dog]  a  proper  name  of 
men. 

Cambridge  [probably  of  canun,  C.  Br.  crooked  or 
full  of  windings,  i.  e.  a  river  and  bridge,  called  by  the 
Saxons  E  pan's- b  fly  ege,  i.  e.  Grant  bridge,  of  fcPon,  Sax.  a 
fen]  a  city  and  celebrated  univerfity. 

Campden  /  [of  camp  a  fight  and  ten,  Sax.]  a  town  in 
Camden  S  Gloucejlerpire,  whence  the  famous  antiqua¬ 
ry  Camden  had  his  name 

Canaan  [[y JD,  Heb.  i.e.  a  merchant]  the  fon  of 
Ham,  of  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  took  its  name. 

CandLEWICK  Ward ,  takes  its  name  ot  Candlewick- 
flreet ,  or  Candlewright  jlreet,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  called,  either  of  chandlers  or  makers  of  can¬ 
dles,  both  of  wax  and  tallow  (.for  Candlewright  is  a  ma¬ 
ker  of  candles)  ;  or  peckc,  Sax  which  is  the  cotton  or  yarn 
thereof;  or  el  fe  of  Wike,  the  ftrect  or  place  where  they 
ufed  to  work  them.  It  is  now  called  Canon-ftreet. 

Ca  n  N  i  N  g  T  o  n  [fo  called  of  the  Cangi,  a  people  of  the 
Belgick  Britons  who  dwelt  there]  a  town  in  Somerfetpire. 
CanoTWOOD  l  [probably  fo  called,  as  tho  the  wood 
Cankwood  $  of  St.  Canutus]  a  wood  in  St  a for  d- 
1  pire. 

Canterbury  [Cantpara  B1P1S,  Sax.]  an  ancient  and 
famous  city,  an  archbi (hop’s  fee,"  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  -  of  -  Kent,  and  formerly  the  leat  ot  its  kings. 


Car  ?  [of  CACt,  C.  Br.  a  city]  is  frequently  added 

Char  $  to  the  names  of  cities,  as  Carlson,  Carlijle ,  &c. 

Cardigan  [of  cner  and  Uecan,  C.  Br.  a  dean,  q  d. 
Dean’s  city  or  town]  the  county-town  of  Cnrd'ganpire. 

Carlisbrook  [anciently  called  Whis gar's  Burg,  be- 
caule  built  by  one  Whitgar  a  Saxon]  a  cattle  in  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  remarkable  for  the  captivity  of  king  Charles  I. 

Carlisle  [of  tact  JLualtb,  or,  as  others  think,  of 
gtoatl  a  trench  and  iugu  a  tower,  q.  d.  a  fort  near  a 
trench,  there  being  a  Roman  trench  ftill  to  be  teen  near 
the  city]  a  bifhop’s  fee  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

CasteLLUm  Dennis  [i.  e.  Dane's  caflle,  fo  named  be- 
caufe  the  Danes  pitch’d  their  camp  there]  a  place  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall. 

Caster  [anciently  Called  Kinntburg ceafter,  of  Kinne - 
burg  the  daughter  of  Penda,  the  wife  of  Alfred  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  built  a  nunnery  there,  and  took  up¬ 
on  her  a  monaftick  life]  a  place  in  Huntingtonpire. 

Castle  Dinas  Bren  [of  linns  a  city  and  bten,  C.  Br. 
a  king,  q.  d.  Bren's  caflle,  or  a  king’s  palace]  a  place  in 
Denbighpire. 

Castleford  [?.  e.  a  caftle  at  the  ford]  a  place  in 
Tor  kp  ire. 

Catharine  [of  xetSstoyf,  Gr.  pure]  a  name  of  wo¬ 
men. 

Cattieuchl an  1,  the  name  of  a  people  anciently 
inhabiting  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham  and  Hert¬ 
ford. 

Charford  [CeJifcicKKoJA'c,  Sax.  i-  e.  king  Cer  dies  ford] 
a  ford  over  the  river  Avon  in  Hamppire,  where  king  Ctr- 
dic  dilcomfitcd  the  Britons. 

CHARiNG-Cro/r,  a  crots  crefted  by  king  Edward  I, 
in  memory  of  his  wife  queen  Eleanor,  w  ho  fuck’d  the  poi- 
fon  out  of  his  wounds  made  by  the  venomed  fword  of  a 
moor  at  the  holy  war. 

Charter -houfe  [i.e.  Cbartreux,  anciently  a  convent 
of  Carthupan  monks]  now  a  college,  founded  and  nobly 
endowed  by  Thomas  Sutton ,  Elq; 

Chelmsford  [q.d.  the  ford  of  the  river  Cbelmer ]  a 
town  in  the  county  of  Effex. 

Chelsey  [q.d.  the  illand  of  fhelves,  becaule  of  the 
(helves  of  fand  in  the  river  of  Thames  near  it]  a  town  ill 
Middlefex. 

Chepstow  [f  e.  a  place  for  chapmen  ortraflick]  a 
place  in  Monmouthpire. 

Chester  [ceaf'ueji,  called  alfo  Lea&eceaffcep,  on 
account  of  a  Roman  legion  being  quartered  there]  Wefi- 
Cbefier. 

Chester  upon  the  Street  [i.e.  a  caftle  upon  the  road 
or  high  way]  a  place  in  the  bilhoprick  of  Durham. 

Ch  esthunt,  lb  named  from  plenty  of  chefnuts  grow¬ 
ing  there]  a  town  in  Hertfordfoire. 

Chichester  [Ciffanceajteji ,  lb  called  of  Cijfa, 
king  of  the  South-Saxons]  a  city  and  hiftiop’s  lee  in  Suffix. 

Chidley  [probably  of  cf®  a  contention  and  lege,  Sax. 
a  field,  7.  d.  ground  about  which  controverfies  did  ariie,  .as 
to  the  right  of  pofleflion]  a  place  in  Devonpire. 

Chiltern  [CilTejm,  Sax.  prob.  of  cylc,  Sax.  clay]  a 
town  in  Buckingbampire. 

Chippenham  [Cyppenham,  q.d.  a  market-town  of 
cyppan  to  cheapen  and  j)am,  Sax.  an  habitation]  a  town 
in  Wiltpire. 

Cicely,  a  proper  name  of  women. 

Cic  ester  ?  [Cypenceajteji,  of  the -river  Churn, 
Cirencester^  called  in  Latin  Cirtnus]  atownin 
Gloucef  expire. 

Cisbury  [7.  the  borough  of  king  Ciffa,  a  king  of  the 
South-Saxons ,  who  built  a  military  fort  near  it]  a  town 
in  Suffex. 

Cl  erkenw  ell,  northward  of  Smithfeld  and  St.John’s 
jlreet ,  London.  The  church  took  its  name  of  a  well,  curbed 
about  fquare  with  hard  Hone,  not  far  from  the  weft-end 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  well  was  lb  called  of  the  parifh- 
clerks  of  London,  who  of  old  time  were  accuftomed  to 
affemble  there  yearly,  and  aft  a  play  of  Ibme  hiftory'of 
holy  feripture.  In  the  year  1390,  in  the  14th  year'of 
king  Richard  II,  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  the  patilh-cleiks 
play’d  interludes  at  a  well  called  skinners  well,  near  to 
Clerkenwell ,  which  lafted  for  three  days,  the  king,  queen 
and  nobility  being  prefent  at  it.  And  in  the  iorh  year 
of  king  Henry  IV,  they  there  play’d  a  play  that  lafted  8 
days  of  matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  at  which 
were  moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Cleveland  [i.e.  a  land  of  cliffs  on  account  ot  its 
being  fteep  and  of  difficult  pa  ft age  by  reafon  of  cliffs  and. 
rocks]  a  place  in  Torkpire. 
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ClovdsbuRY,  a  name  given  to  Pendle  hills  in  Lincoln- 
flirt t  from  their  height  Teeming  to  reach  the  clouds. 

CNOUTS  dklf  [f.  e.  Canutus's  ditch,  becaufe  made 
by  icing  Canutus  to  abate  the  fury  of  the  Tea,  his  ions 
having  been  in  danger  of  being  call  away  in  thofe  parts] 
between  Ramfey  and  iV  kittle  fea. 

CoL  EB ROOK  [To  called  from  the  liver  Cole  or  Coin] 
a  town  in  Buckingham /biro. 

Colson  [q .  d.  Nicholas'* fon]  a  firname. 

Compton  in  the  holt  [of  comb,  Sax.  a  valley,  q.  a  town 
in  a  valley  or  hole,  on  account  of  its  low  fnuation]  a  place 
in  Warwickfiire . 

Cor  IT  A  N  i,  the  Roman  name  of  a  people,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicefler ,  Rut¬ 
land,  Lincoln,  Nottingham  and  Derby. 

Cor  IT  on  [probably  fo  named  ot  one  Corius  the  found¬ 
er,  or  Cojnon  coriander  and  “con  a  town,  from  coriander 
growing  plentifully  there. 

Cornelius  [KoppkAV©*  ofia^c?,  Gr.  or  Heb.  an 
horn  and  nk <©•  the  iun]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Corn  HILL,  in  the  city  of  London,  To  called  becauTe 
in  ancient  times  a  corn-market  was  kept  there. 

Cornwall  [Cojinpealh,  of  cornu,  L.  an  horn  and 
pealh,  Sax.]  that  part  of  Britain  being  extended  in  form 
of  a  horn. 

Cornwallis  [of  Cornwall ]  a  firname. 

Corpus  Chrifti  College  [i.  e.  of  the  body  of  Chrift]  in 
Oxford,  built  by  Richard  Pox  bifhop  of  [Vinchefier, 

Coventry  [cither  of  Covow  the  name  of  a  river,  or 
of  a  convent  of  monks]  a  city  and  bifhop  s  fee  in  W ar- 
wickflire. 

Craves  [of  craeg  a  rock  and  pen  a  head,  or.J 
a  very  ftony  place  in  Torkflire. 

Crecelade  [or  as  others  called  Grekelade,  on  account 
of  a  Tchool  fet  up  there  by  the  Greek  philolophcrs;  this 
fchool  was  afterwards  tranflated  to  Oxford  ;  others  fuppofc 
it  to  be  derived  of  cpecca.  Sax.  a  brook  and  la'Oian,  Sax. 
to  empty,  on  account  of  feveral  brooks  difemboguing 
themfelves  into  the  river  Thames]  a  town  in  IViltflire. 

Creoiton  [cjias'ccon,  Sax.  of  cpe^e  the  creed,  pro¬ 
bably  becauTe  the  fit  ft  bifhop’s  Tee  was  founded  among  the 
Saxons  •  others  fuppofe  of  the  river  Credian  that  runs  by 
ir,  called  alfo  Kirton,  as  Tome  think,  q.  Cart-  town ;  Baxter 
derives  it  of  CevO  aboil  ton,  Br.  r/jii^iantune,  Sax.  t.  e. 
the  courfe  of  the  ftretch’d  out  river]  in  IViltflire. 

Creighton  [of  C.tPgin  hot,  Br.  i.  e.  the  town  of 
-  cockles  or  fhell  fifh]  the  name  of  a  town. 

Creyford  [Cj'>eccanyoJi'D,  .of  the  river  Crey]  a  town 
in  Kent  famous  for  the  overthrow  given  by  Hengifl  the 
Saxon  to  the  Britons. 

CrippLegate  [To  called  of  cripples  fitting  there  m 
ancient  times  to  beg,  ot  of  an  hofpital  for  lame  people 
ere&ed  there]  a  north  gate  of  the  city  of  London . 

Crow  land  [probably  To  named  of  the  multitude  of 
crows  haunting  it]  a  place  in  Lancafbire  famous  for  an 
abbey  built  there  ;  alio  a  place  in  Lincolnflire. 

Cut bert  [of  cu^s  known  and  beojih'c,  Sax.  famous] 
the  name  of  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  beginning 
*■'  of  the  Saxon  monarchy. 
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DAcon  [pjn;  Heb.  q.  d.  the  god  of  com]  a  deity  or 
idol  of  the  Pbiliflines. 

Dan  port  /  [of  the  river  Dan  or  Daven  and  port] 
DavenportS  a  town  in  C^//re. 

•Dan  [{“I,  Heb.  judgment]  one  of  the  twelve  Tons  of 
-  Jacob. 

Daniel  [701,  of]l  a  judge  and  7K  God]  the  name 
bf  a  prophet. 

Darby  [Deopby  of  the  river  Derwent  and  by  an  ha¬ 
bitation]  the  county-town  of  Derby (hire. 

David  [111, Heb.  i.e.  beloved]  the  name  of  a  king 
bf  Jfrael. 

Deal  [of  bole,  C.  Br.  a  dale  or  plain  lying  by  the 
fea]  a  town  in  Kent  over-againft  the  Downs. 

Debenham  [of  the  river  Deben  and  J?am,  Sax.  a  town] 
*.  a  town  in‘  Suffolk. 

Deborah  [fVTQl,  Heb.  i.  t.  a  bee]  the  name  of  a 
-prophetels. 

Dee  [IDiffpr  ttbr,  Q  Br.  i.e..  the  water  Divy,  becauTe 
it  riTes  out  of  two  heads,  for  bibp  fignifies  two]  a  river 
in  chefiire. 


Dee mouth  [i.  e.  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee]  ill 
Cheflire. 

Denbigh  [probably  of  fcen  a  dale  and  bi^an,  Sax-  to 
inhabit]  the  county-town  of  Denbighflire  in  (Vales . 

St.  Dennis  [ Dionyflus  of  &i:vucri(&,  Gr. ]  a  biftiop 
who  came  into  France  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  there 
fuftered  martyrdom,  being  beheaded  and  wras  chofen  to 
be  the  patron-faint  of  France. 

Deptford  [^eop  and  ford,  q.d.  deep  ford]  a  town 
upon  the  river  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Derham  [of  teoji  a  cfcer  and  l?am,  Sax.  a  lodge]  a 
town  in  Glouceflerflire 

Derick  [a  contraction  of  Tbeodorick]  a  proper  name 
of  men. 

Drrtmore  [of  the  river  Dert  and  moor ]  a  barren 
place  in  Devonflire. 

Dert  mouth,  a  famous  port  in  Devonfhin. 
Dewsborougk  [of  Dtto,  C.Br.  God  and  borough,  q  d. 
God’s  town]  a  town  in  Torkflirt. 

Diganway  [of  <Di^cl  hidden  and  jnce,  Sax.  a  bay  or 
bank,  becaufe  of  its  running  calmly  between  the  banks ; 
or,  as  others  fuppofe,  of  o?gOl|t,  C.  Br.  to  fatiate  and 
Stolg  a  foreft,  becaufe  it  runs  through  forefts]  a  river  in 
Caernarvon flire. 

Dilstone  [called  alio  Devils- fione  and  Devils-burn , 
probably  q.  d.  Devil' s-bourn,  becaufe  Cadwalla  for  his  bar¬ 
barous  cruelty  was  called  a  devil]  a  town  in  Northumber¬ 
land  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of  Cadwalla ,  a  warlike 
Britain. 

DiMHTiE,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  people  who 
were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Carmarthen, 
Pembroke  and  Cardigan.  t 

Dinah  [HJH,  Heb.  i.  t.  judgment]  a  name  of  Jacob's 
daughter. 

Dion  y'sius  [A/oywr/©1,  Gr.  the  fabulous  god  of  wine 
Bacchus]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Dobuni,  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucefler. 

Doeg  [Jill,  Heb.  i.  e.  careful]  a  man’s  name. 
Doctor’s  Comm  A,  is  io  called,  becaufe  the  doQors 
of  the  civil  law  lived  there  in  a  collegiate  manner  common- 
ing  together. 

Doncaster  [Donceaftep,  of  Dow  the  river  and  ce- 
ajfnejt,  Sax.]  a  town  in  Torkflire. 

Dorchester  [Durnovaria,  L.  of  Cut  ua  bat  nl,Br. 
i.  e.  the  flowing  of  the  river  Varius ,  or  the  gentle  ftream, 
or  of  JDOJ  and  cafirum ,  Baxter ]  the  county  town  of  Dor- 
fit flire.  . 

Do'rothy  [A u^Sioi,  i.  e.  the  gift  of  God,  Gr.]  a 
woman’s  name. 

Dorsetshire  [  JDutottlgeS,  of  Char  water  anct 
Ctig,  C.  Br.  an  inhabitant,  q.  d.  a  people  of  the  fea  coaft. 

Drummond,  [3D?um  abott,  Brit.  i.  e.  the  bank  of  a 
river]  a  proper  name. 

Duke’s  Place,  near  Aldgate,  was  a  priory  of  the  Ho.y 
Trinity,  founded  by  Matilda ,  daughter  of  Malcolm  king  ot 
Scotland,  wife  to  king  Henry  I,  which  in  time  became  a 
very  fair  and  large  church,  rich  in  lands  and  ornaments, 
and  exceeded  all  the  priories  in  the  city  of  London  and 
county  of  Middlesex  ;  and  the  prior  was  an  alderman  of 
Portfoken  ward.  King  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  Sit  Thomas 
Audley  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  who  pulled  it  down, 
and  the  church,  £5V.  and  built  himfelf  an  habitation  there  : 
and  dying  in  the  year  1 544,  the  priory  came  by  marriagte 
of  his  heir  and  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
thence  was  called  Duke  s  place. 

Dun  sb  Y  [i.e.  Duni  vuus,  L.]  the  town  of  Dun  us. 
Dunsmow.  See  before  in  the  dictionary. 


EAdulph  [of  Ba^lcS  happy  and  ulph,  S^x.  help]  a 
Chriftian  name  of  ipen. 

Eastcheap  [in  the  ward  ot  Candlewick,  London ] 
was  fo  called  of  its  being  a  Tort  of  market  for  provifions ; 
of  ceapan,  Sax.  to  cheapen,  buy  or  fell,  and  it  V£as  an¬ 
ciently  a  place,  where  many  cookj  inhabited  for  in  old 
time,  when  friends  met  and  were  difpos’d  to  be  merry, 
they  went  not  to  dine  or  Tup  at  taverns  (for  they  then  did 
not  drefs  meat  to  fell)  but  the  cooks.  And  in  the  year 
1410,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  the  king’s  Tons  Thomas 
and  John  went,  into  Daflcheap  to  Tup. 


Eaton 


E  S 


Eaton  [of  6a  water  and  Ton,  Sax.]  a  town  feated 
on  the  ftiore  of  the  river  Thames. 

Eden  [py,  Heb.  i  e.  pleafure]  paradife. 

Edgar  [of  Gabi«J  happy  and  aPe,  Sax.  honour]  the 
name  of  a  king. 

Et>g  ec  om  e  [of  comb,  Sax.  q.  d.  a  valley  invironed  with 
hills]  a  firname. 

Edinburgh  [ofBuJifc  and  the  hill  Eden']  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Ed  in  don  /  [of  ea^S  eafy  and  Tun,  Sax.  an  hill]  a 
Edinton  S  place  in  Wiltfine  memorable  for  a  fig- 
nal  victory  obtain  d  by  king  Alfred  over  the  Danes. 

■Hdith  [of  eaT  prolperous  and  y^ian,  Sax.  to  redound] 
the  wife  of  king  Edward  the  Confejfor. 

Edmondton  [q.  d.  king  Edmund's  town.] 

EdWund  [of  eato  happinefit  and  munT,  Sax.  peace]  a 
king  of  the  Ea ft- Angles  martyred  by  the  Danes. 

Edmunds  bury  [q.  d.  St.  Edmund’s  burg  or  town,  fo 
called  from  St.  Edmund,  who  fullered  martyrdom  by  the 
Danes]  a  town  in  Suffolk. 

Edom  [QHK,  Heb.  i.  e.  red  or  earthy]  a  name  given 
to  Efau,  from  whom  the  Edomites  defeended. 

Edward  [of  eaT.  Sax.  bleffednefs  and  acrD,  Teut.  na¬ 
ture]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Edwin  [of  eaT  happineft  and  pinan,  Sax.  to  win,  i.e. 
Pn  happy  conqueror]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Egbert  [of  ece  eternal  and  beojihT,  Sax.  flourifhing  ; 
hut  I  erflegan  rather  chufes  to  derive  it  ofejjlvc  equity  and 
bephT  propenfe,  q.  d.  greatly  inclined  to  equity]  the  name 
of  the  fiift  monarch  of  England. 

Ehul  [HliTN,  Heb.  i.e  praifmg]  a  judge  of  Ifrael. 

Elam  [uDvy,  i.  e.  a  young  man]  the  father  of  the 
Elamites. 

Eld e n -hole,  a  hole  in  Detby/bire ,  remarkable  for  its 
depth. 

Eleanor  [probably  v£l  eameji,  i.  e.  all  fruitful;  but 
Camden  derives  it  of .Helena]  a  name  of  women. 

Eleazar  [“ny>7N,Heb.  of  God  and  "liy  help] 
a  fon  of  Aaron.  1 

Eli  [pH,  Heb.  i.e.  offering  or  lifting  up]  a  judge 
of  Ifrael.  &  r  1  b 

Eliaicim  [D^pPK,  Heb.  of  7X  God  and  CZDlp  he 
arofe  a  proper  name  of  men.  1 

Elijah?  [IH^Ps,  of7N  and  PI'  the  Lord,  i.  e. 
Elias  5  God  the  lord]  a  great  prophet. 

Eliphaz  of  7N  God  and  tt2  he  {Lengthen¬ 

ed]  the  name  of  one  of  Job’s  friends. 

Elisha  [y  ^'7^,  Heb. of  Vx  God  and  falvation, 
&c-  i  e  the  falvation  of  Goci]  a  prophet. 

,  Elizab  ETH  [of  yau/v.  K,  Heb.  i.  e.  God  hath  fworn 
Eki^cl&t,  Gr.  a  proper  name  of  women. 

Ellis  [Camden  derives  it  of  Elias]  formerly  a  Chriflian 
now  a  firname. 

Elul  [7PH,  Heb.]  a  Jewilh  month  anfwering  to 
part  of  our  Augufl. 

Ely  [probably  of  Ijeliof,  C.  Br.  a  willow  with  which 
it  abounded  ,  tho  fome  derive  it  of  sx®*,  Gr.  a  marfhj 
a  place,  in  Cambridgejbire. 

England  [ 6n£elonT  or  GnS'elenlon'c,  Sax,]  before 
called  Britain ,  took  its  name  of  the  angle  or  ange¬ 
ls  (as  they  are  called  by  Tacitus )  who  were  a  part  of 
the  Suevi,  a  branch  of  the  Cimbri  ;  and  fo  of  the  fame 
original  with  the  Saxons.  Goropi us  Becanus  derives  their  name 
from  angel en  or  anglen ,  filh  hooks,  becaufe  they  inhabited 
near  the  fea-fhore  ;  but  this  feems  both  forced  and  tri¬ 
fling.  Others,  as  Camden,  Verfiegan,  &c.  derive  it  from 
angulus  an  angle,  corner  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  their 
ancient  country  near  Slefwick.  Mr.  Sammes  deduces  it 
horn  AI\G  or  ENG,  which  in  the  Tent,  fignifies  a  narrow 
or  {height  place,  and  hereupon  concludes  that  the  Angels 
or  Angli  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  inhabited  the  {freight 
paflages  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany ,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  it,  alledges  that  Angleven  in  Pomerania  was  fo  named 
fiom  the  angles  that  are  fituated  in  fuch  narrow  paffes. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  Ingo  or  Engo,  a  fon  of  Woden 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  E nglifb-Saxon  kings.  The  po- 
flerity  of  which  Ingo  were  called  Inglingar  or  Inglings ,  w  ho 
teems  to  have  been  made  by  his  father,  king  of  that  part 
of  the  Suevr,  which  afterwards  from  their  firft  king  called 
themfelves  Inglifch  or  Inglings  •  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
ByZantine  jhiftorians,  _  Nicetas  and  Codinus ,  call  the  Angli 
’l/p  /I'd,  i.  e.  Inglini  or  Jnglins. 

Epping  Fore  ft  [of  Gueppones,  a  people  of  the  Fafi-Saxons 
fo  called  by  the  Britons]  a  town  in  the  county  of  Effex  ’ 
Esaiah  [nyiys,  of  Heb.  falvationj  the  name 

«f  a  prophet. 
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Enoch  Heb.  i.e.  dedicated]  the  name' of  a 

man,  the  Ion  of  Seth. 

SetfHOS  Heb.  i.e.  mortal,  fickly,  &c.]  a  fon  of 

Ephraim  [Dng«,  Heb.  i.  e.  fruitful]  the  fecond  fon 
of  the  patriarch  Jofeph 

Er  [iy,  Heb  .i.e.  a  watchman]  the  firft-born  fon  of 
the  patriarch  Judah. 

Erasmus  [’E^7(«©-,  Gr.  i.  e.  amiable]  a  proper  name 
or  men.  1  ‘ 

Esther  [iniyx.  Heb.  i.e.  fecret  or  hidden]  a  pro¬ 
per  name  of  women.  * 

Ethelbald  [of  af£el,  noble  and  balT,  Sax  boldl  a 
Saxon  proper  name  of  two  kings  of  England. 

Eth  ELBERT  [or  aeTel  noble  and  beophT  bright  or 
famous]  the  name  of  feveral  EngHJb-Saxon  kings. 

Ethelfred  [of  aj’Sel  and  jfjicte,  Sax.  peace]  a 
I^ing  of  the  Northumbrians,  * 

Ethelred  [of  apel  and  JieTe,  Sax.  counfcl]  a  name 
or  lome  Ang.o-Sa>  on  princes. 

Eth  els  tan  [ol  affel  and  ft  an,  Sax.  a  ftone  or  gem] 
the  Jevenrh  Saxon  monarch  from  Egbert  6 

Et  el  WARD  [of  afSel  and  pa  jib, ‘  Sax.  a  keeper  or 
guardian]  a  proper  name. 

Ethelwin  [of  aff el  and  pinnan,  Sax.  to  win  or  ac- 
quire,  (].  a  noble  purchaicr]  a  proper  name. 

<-  fHELwoLP  Cot  afSel  and  ulph,  Sax.  help]  the  name 
of  the  lecond  of  the  Saxon  monarchs. 

i  •  E. .^eb.  i.  e.  Ihe  lived]  the  mother  of  man- 
Kind,  Adam  $  wife. 

Everard  [fome  derive  it  of  teppe  ever. and  ane, 
SaiG  honour,  q.d.  ever  honourable]  a  firname. 

Eugene  [of  ivyuvxf,  Gt,  i.e.  nobly  born,  whence  Eu- 
gemus,  L.J  a  proper  name  of'  men. 

Euro  pa  [Evf w&Vh,  Gr.  i.  e.  having  broad  eyes;  or  of 
the  Chaldee  NGN  N  t'H,  i.  e  fair  face  ;  or  of  figni- 

{ying  both  a  bull  and  a  ftiip]  the  daughter  of  Agenor  king 
of  Phoenicia,  whom  (as  the  poets  feign)  Jupiter  in  the 
ftupe  of  a  bull  ravilhed  and  carried  over  on  his  back 
through  the  fea  to  Crete  ;  fome  think  that  the  truth  of 
this  fiction  is,  that  the  fhip,  wherein  {he  was  carried  was 
taursformss,  i.  e.  like  a  bull ;  others  that  the  name  of  the 
mafter  of  the  fhip  was  Taurus  •  and  others,  that  Taurus 
or  ahull  was  the  fign  of  the  fhip  ;  others,  that  {he  was 
ftolen  away  by  a  company  of  men,  who  carried  the  pi&ure 
of  a  bull  in  their  flag. 

Eusebia  [EnVeSia,  Gr.  godlineft,  drc.]  a  proper  name 
of  women. 

Eustace  [evrctSxf,  Gr.  Handing  firm]  a  proper  name 
of  men.  r 

Eustow  [anciently  called  Helenflow ,  of  a  convent  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Helen  the  mother  of  the  emperor  C onftavtine  the 
Great J  a  place  in  Bedfordfiire. 

^  fteb.  of  pin  he  was  ftrong  and 

/s'  God]  the  name  of  a  prophet. 

Ezra  [NTy,  Heb  i.e.  an  helper]  a  famous  (cribc 
among  the  Jews. 


FAIRFAX  [of  jsefcep  fair  and  yeax,  Sax.  hair]  a  fir- 
name. 

Earn  HAM  [of  Keapn  fern  and  ham,  Sax.  a  habita¬ 
tion]  a  town  in  Surrey. 

Fenchurch  Jlreet,  takes  its  name  of  the  church  (call’d 
St.  Gabriel  s  Fenchurch ,  being  dedicated  to  the  angel  Gabrie /) 
and  a  fen  or  marfti,  or  fenny  moorilh  ground  in  that  place, 
made  fo  by  means  of  a  bourn,  or  ftream  of  water  which 
in  old  time  broke  our.  in  that  ftreet,  and  pafs’d  through  it, 
which  bourn,  or  ftream,  was  called  Lang-bourn ,  and  gives 
name  to  the  ward  ;  but  others  fay,  that  it  took  its  name 
of  foenum  hay,  of  a  hay-market  being  anciently  kept 
there,  as  Grace-church  took  its  name  of  graft,  or  herbs 
fold  there ,  but  the  former  is  the  moft  approved  by  the 
beft  antiquaries.  1 

Ferdinand  [of  beopht  bright  or  pure  and  munT 
Sax.  peace]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Fitz  [of  fls  a  fon]  a  word  commonly  added  between 
the  Chriflian  and  firnames  of  perfons  of  thole  Enghp  fa¬ 
milies  defeended  of  the  Norman  race,  as  fohn  Fitz- 
Williams ,  &>c, 

Flatlury  _  [FlcoTanbyjiy^  of  jcletoin^  a  flood  and 
byj'ii,  Sax.  a  city]  a  town  in  Worcefierfiire 

FtEAN- 
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Fleandike  lof^Ieam  a  flight  and  tike,  Six'!  a 
place  in  Cambridgjbire.  *  ,J  a 

^  Flixton  [y.  d.  Felix's  town  a  Burgundian  who  re- 
inSuffdk  Eafi^”SIes>  when  they  had  revolted]  a  town 

Foulness  [of  fowl,  becaufe  there  in  great  plenty  and 
nere,  Sax.  a  promontory]  a  foreland  in  Effex.  ’ 

Frederick  [of  jcjicoc  peace  and  ntc,  Sax.  rich]  a 
proper  and  firname.  J 

Fremund  [of  Jtjieoh,  free  and  0?unb  Sax.  peace]  a 
proper  name.  r  J 

Friers,  as  White  Friers,  Black  Friers,  Crouched  Friers 
AuJEn  Friers,  are  feveral  places  of  the  city  of  London  be¬ 
caufe  in  ancient  times  there  were  frieries  or  cloifters  of  fri- 
ers  there. 

Prithwald  [of  ppi’S  peace  and  peal^ian.  Sax.  to 
govern,  q.  d.  a  peaceable  governour]  a  prince  of  Surrey 


G  u 


and  built  3  palace  there] 


a  town  in 


the  Chriftian  faith 
Huntingtonfiire 

fl.S°.nMSk.to“  cl.  raou"’  \"d 

Gono°,rd,ng  t0  BrMer]  the«—  of  a  place 
Pn  i  in  t,le  diaIeft  of  Cornwall  the 

P*™  bear  Twhitl  ep^^.fthet  Sat^f °f  ^  ^ 
Godrick  [ofSraSjS'S  °^r“*  t  -.  .  . 

God  or  goodnefs]  a  proper  name.  “  ’  r‘C1’  '  nch  m 

„a£DSCaL  [°f  EoS  and  r->k  a  leri’anr]  a  propcr 

r,tZ£.  [°f  E°d  a"d  S“  «•  «T«]  a 

Godwin  Sands,  certain  fands  on  the  coaft  of  Kent 
:^^!C™C!'ndy  ^  ^nds  of  count  or  ead  tS 


.ounder  of  the  abbey  at  Chelfe y.  "  „  r A-  ,  ,  {  *“**«»  01  count  or  earl  Godwin 

Fu l h  am  [FuUon-JJam,  of  yulgc  a  fowl  and  J?am  Sax  whSlSi'!!  lhyim,e. of  kinS  Edward  the  Con/ejfor 
u  village  1  a  town  on  the  river  Thames.  k;  >  5  d‘ed  ni/crab!y.  and  in  the  reign  of  William 


GAAtWH*  i- e.  an  abomination]  the  fon  of 

o f ^Yorkfiir?  T  ° V 1 C 1 »  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  fome  part 

Gabriel  [7nnj,  of  JOTHeb  a  mighty  one  and 
Z?  God  y.rf.  theftrength  of  God]  the  name  of  an  an- 
Sei>  aod  alio  or  men. 

Gad  [~U,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  troop]  one  of  Jacob's  12  fons 

j1?1  N  s  ^  o  R  ou  o  H  [Dener-bujiuh,  of  gene/  a  ftanftuary 
y/rd  buJluh>  bax‘  a  town,  q.  d.  a  town  of  refuge]  in  Lincoln - 

Gamaliel  [^'7QJ,  of^CJ  a  reward  and  hit,  God, 
God  steward]  a  noted  rabbi  among  the  Jews,  the 
mailer  of  St.  Paul.  &  J  * 

Garret  [of  Germed]  a  firname. 

Georg  e  [of  Tecv^/oc,  of  ye  the  earth  and  'loyov  work, 
?•  y.  3  husbandman]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Gerard  [of  get  all  and  aerD,Du.  nature  a  Chriftian 
name. 

Gertrude  [of  gar  all,  Teut  and  trutl;]  a  Chriftian 
name  or  women. 


rS  hlS r!%?dJ  ~cre  fwallowed  up  by  the  fe a 
Goff  [dBoff,  C.  Br.  a  farrier]  a  firname 

Gog -Magog,  a  Bntifb  giant,  fabled  to  be  12  cubits 

SEP  °f  which  «“dsi"  A 

Gog-magog’/  Im>  a  fteep  rock  in  Cornwall 

we r?au  8  plac'  Wl’"e  thc  b°"“  »f  ra°leta«s 

Gorn  EV 


Gurney  S  name. 


a  town  in  Normandy]  a  fir- 

dedvesUi5tEofi Tnt,ng  W  ?  but 

firname  C  ’  TcUt*  Whlch  he  rendcrs  a  village]  a 

Gkkc  K-Church  St.  Bonnet's  [in  London]  or  rather  Grafs 
fo-calJcd  «' 

Kept  there,  as  is  now  at  the  S/oriB.  ^ 

Gr  a  h  a  m  Dike  [fo  called  of  Graham  a  Scot  who  firft 

*r£  “  '■  ,r  °[  “  "e>hbi>“"“8  -««’  iallcl 

rZTU!Zf^Z,IZntfs  of  ,h' 

Granvil  [gw**/7k,F.  i.r.  the  great  town]  a  fir- 


of  men  VAS  [Berte,t»  Tcat  1  r  a11  faft^  a  ProPer  name 

Gibcliff  [q.  <0up--cltff,  of  Guy  of  Warwick  that  fa¬ 
mous  hero  that  is  fabled  to  have  lived  like  an  hermit 
inere  ;  or  elle  of  Guy  Beauchamp ,  earl  of  Warwick. 

Hcb'  e* a breakcr or  dcftr°yerJ  a 

Gifford  [of  ti/an,  Sax.  to  give  and  acth,  Du.  na- 
turG  ?•  011e  of  a  liberal  difpofition]  a  firname. 

Gilbert  [of  fcealepe,  Sax.  yellow  or  golden  and  be- 
u  Gmous  or  bright  ;  but  Verftegan  fuppofes  q.d. 
0ltBberel)t,  of  ^ilt)>  Sax.  a  college  and  bericl;tcti,  Teut. 
to  lnltrucf]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Giles  [JEgidius,  L.  of  diyisy  Gr.  the  skin  of  a  goat] 
a  proper  name  of  men.  J 

Gillingham  [of  Syllan,  Sax.  to  make  a  noife  and 
-am  a  habitation,  probably  from  the  parting  of  a  brook 
running  fwiftly  by  it]  a  village  in  Dorfetfiire. 

■  1KYV  3  ^en>  bax-]  tbe  people  who  were  the 

ancient  mhab.rants  of  the  fenny  parts  of  Lincolnfiire,  Cam- 
tr:agjoire ,  &c.  ’ 

Gl AST EN BURY  [Blarney,  Sax.  y.  the  ifle  of glafs 
..n,l  !'!xrenbyjiib)Sax.  or  of  glaftum,  the  Latin  name  of 
the  plant  called  woad,  with  which  the  ancient  Britons  paint¬ 
ed  themfe  Ives  and  buj^,  Sax.  according  to  Baxter]  a  town 

memorabIe  for  the  names  of  two  kings 
Arthur  and  Edgar  and  of  Jo/eph  of  Arimathea ,  and  other 
primitive  Englifb  faints.  ’ 

[of  dlpnn,C.Br.  Slen,  Sax.  a  valley 

TinJffie*  C°Urt  °r  haH  fitU3tCd  in  8  valIe^  3 

L-‘£p°Cfc--T  ER  [LIcancCrteP»  SaK*  i  e‘  3  Gir  city]  a 

Godard  [of  Sax.  good  or  God,  and  acr©  nature, 

•  °‘  3  Plous  difpofition  or  temper]  a  proper  name 

„  dC°Zln'y  [°f  and  ^  or  J^Pcbe,  Sax.' peace, 
y.  n.  Godlike  peace]  a  proper  name. 

Godmanchester  [of  one  Gorman  or  Gutlrun  a  Dane 

who  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Danifi  princes  who  embraced’ 


name. 

en?\lVh^DA  °\  GTe  theg^nour  of  a  country  and 
of  Kent.'  H  d  °f  thC  C°Unty:i  3  Ga  port  in  the  county 

placeR]AaVfimamether  ^  ^  a  S^ernour  or  burying- 

ofmenG°RY  [°^  Gr.  watchful]  a  proper  name 

A^1VEStlAMr  C°!!eie  [‘n  BiMfg«te-Jlreet,  London ]  was  the 
dwelhng-houfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Grejbam,  queen  Elifabeth's 

hisThftnt,  nln^n  2ad  °f  the  MetCer'S  comPa»7.  who  by 
his  Iaft  will  and  teftament  did  in  the  year  15  75  give  the 

oya  xchange,  and  all  the  buildings  thereunto  pertaining 
the  one  moiety  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London 
and  their  fucceflors  in.  truft,  to  find  four  perfons  to  read 
eaures  of  Divinity  Agronomy,  Mujick  and  Geometry  within 
Ins  faid  dwelhng-houle,  allowing  them  50  pounds  ter 
annum  apiece  falary.  The  other  moiety  to  the  Mercer 's 
company  to  find  3  readers,  viz.  Civil  Law,  Pbyjick  and 
Rhetmck,  allowing  them  the  fame  falaries  each,  which  ft. 
lanes  are  payable  out  of  rents  of  the  Exchange,  thefe  le¬ 
ctures  are  read  daily  in  Term  time,  by  every  one  upon  his 
day,  in  the  morning  between  9  and  10  in  Latin,  and  in 

bctWCC,U  2  and  3  in  E”&UP>  excePc  that  the 
Muftck  leaure  Is  read  in  Englifb  only  on  Thurfday  and  Ar- 
turday  m  the  afternoon.  / 

Grissel  [of  gris,  F.  grey  and  IjgiDc,  Teut.  a  lady] 
a  name  of  women.  . 

a  finiameVEN°R  ^  ^  ^  veneur'  F  z'-  e-  a  great  hunter] 

Guild-hall  fedb  0f  &Itoan  Sax.  to  pay,  becaufe  of 
a  common  contribution,  and  J5eal  an  hall,  i.e.  the  com¬ 
mon  hall  of  the  gilds  or  companies,  or  incorporated  citi- 
zens  of  London.]  Tins  hall  was  firft  built ‘in  the  year 

’  by  uh° T*  K”°J  n  rh<:1,1  may°r.  the  aldermen  and 
citizens,  but  being  deflroy’d  by  the  great  fire  in  1 666  it 
was  rebuilt  more  fpacious,  being  in  length  from  eaft’ to 
weft  1 7o  foot,  and  in  breadth  68.  It  coft  the  city  40000 

FHrS\wV  /rmS  °f  Lterrible  afPca  aHd  nionftrous 
hdghr  that  ftand  facing  the  entrance  of  the  hall  the 

one  holding  a  pole-ax,  the  other  a  halbert,  are  fup pos’d 
I?™*'  C°  rcPrcftnt  an  indent  Briton,  and  the  other  a 
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Gciiforo  EGultefojVo,  Sax.  J.  the  golden  fold, 
or  of  Silt,  Sax.  a  college  and  ford]  a  town  in  Surrey. 

St.  Gut H lap  [of  'Ju’S,  Sax  war  and  laac  praife,  q.  a. 
one  praifed  for  his  warlike  exploits;  or  lac,  Sax.  a  vittim, 
n.  d.  one  facrificed  or  flain  in  the  wars]  an  Enghfi-Saxon 
monk,  in  honour  of  whom  Athelbald  king  of  the  Mercu 
built  the  moil  ftately  abbey  of  Cropland  in  Lincolnpire. 

GuTHREMlON  [probably  of  guattl),  C. Br.  a  reproach 
and  cnfatO  juft]  a  caftle  in  the  County  of  Radnor which 
kino-  Vortimer  gave  to  a  German  faint  for  a  compenlation  of 
the  ill  treatment  he  met  with  from  king  Vorttgern  for  re¬ 
proving  him  juftly  and  fricndlily. 

Gu  y  [of  GUidon ,  F.  a  banner  or  guide]  a  proper  name. 


H 


TTAckneY  [probably  of  haquenee,  F.  an  ambling  horfe] 
JlA  a  town  about  three  miles  northward  from  the  city  of 
London  probably  fo  called  of  horfes  and  coaches  there  kept 
to  let  for  hire,  whence  any  coach  Or  horfe  that  is  let  out 
to  hire  is  called  a  Hackney,  &e. 

Had  ad  [Tin,  Heb.  i.  e.  rejoycing]  a  name. 
Haderezer  DX-nn,  Heb.  of  Tin  beauty  and 
-)VU  help,  q.  d.  beautiful  help]  a  king  of  Zobab 

ft  agar  pjn.Heb.  i.e.  a  ftranger]  the  handmaid  of 
Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham. 

Haggai  [Un,  Heb.  i.  e.  pleafant]  the  name  of  a  pro- 

^  Hagworthingh am  [of  hxS  an  hedge,  por’brS  a 
ftreet  and  ham,  Sax.  an  habitation]  a  towh  in  Lin¬ 
colnpire.  •  , 

Haledon  [of  halig  holy  and  ^un,  Sax.  an  hill,  it 
was  anciently  called  J?eajCenyiel*,  i.  e.  the  heavenly  field, 
i.  e.  where  aid  was  fent  from  above]  a  place  m  Northum¬ 
berland  where  Ofwald  by  divine  help  is  faid  to  have  gotten 
the  victory  over  Cadivalla  the  Briton. 

Halifax  [of hall's  holy  and  jeeax  hair]  fo  called  from 
the  facred  hair  of  a  certain  virgin,  who  was  beheaded  by 
a  certain  clerk,  becaufe  fhe  would  not  proftitute  her  body 
to  him  ;  fhe  was  afterwards  canonized. 

Halyston  [J?ali-yfcan,  Sax.  i.  i.  holy-ftone]  the  place 
where  St.  Paul,  called  the  firft  apoftle  of  the  northern  parts 
of  England ,  baptized  many  thoufands  of  perfons]  a  place 

in  Northumberland.  -  j  ,, 

Ham  [pn,  Heb.  i.e.  crafty  or  heat]  one  of  Noahs 

three  fons.  .  „ 

Hamas  [JCH,  Hfeb.  r.  «.  making  an  uproar]  Ahapue- 

rus's  favourite.  ,  7 

Hamor  [llOn,  Heb.  i.e  an  afs]  the  father  of  Shechem. 

Hamshire  UpanteV cine.  Sax.  fo  named  of  the  river 
Anton]  a  fouthem  county  of  Great  Britain 

Hampton  [anciently  called  Avona  of  auOtt,  G.  Br.  a 
water  or  river,  q.  a  river-town]  a  town  fituatc  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thu  met  in  Middlefex,  where  is  a  ftately  palace  built  by 

cardinal  Woolfey.  .  . 

Hannah  [Hjn,  Heb.  *.  e.  gracious]  a  proper  name 

Hanlon  [of  Van  a  diminutive  of  Randal  and  fern,  as 

fame  fuppofe]  a  firname. 

Haran  nn,  Heb.  i.e.  anger]  the  father  of  UL 
Harborough  [of  l;aber,  Teut.  oats  and  buPt>,  Sax. 
a  borough]  a  town  in  Leicefierpire ,  fo  named  from  its  pro¬ 
ducing  great  plenty  of  oats. 

HarboTTLe  [of  hejie  an  army  and  bo  cl,  bax.  an 
houfe]  a  town  in  Northumberland ,  fo  named  becaufe  foi- 
diers  had  their  quarters  there.  , 

Harfager  [J?*p-y»Sep,  Sax.  tr  e.  fair-haired]  as 
Harold  Harfager ,  a  Van  ip  king  of  England. 

HARVY[of3pepe  an  army  and  pic,  Sax. a  fort]  a  firname. 
Harwich  [of  hepe  and  pic,  Sax]  a  haven  or  port 

Hastings  [ Camden  fuppofes  it  was  lo  called  after 
one  Ha  flings  a  Vane,  a  notorious  robber,  who  either  built 
it  fortified  it  or  feized  on  it  ;  he  writes  it  3?xf  ^ln^ceay^-eji 
and  JJxycinS,  deriving  it  of  h*m=e  heat  on  account  ol  the 
boiling  or  bubbling  of  the  fea  in  that  place]  a  port  or  ha¬ 
ven  in  Suffex.  ,  c  ,  _  „  .  . 

Hatfield  [fuppofed  to  be  derived  of  ha^.  Sax.  hot 
and  field,  from  the  heat  and  fandinefs  of  the  foil]  a  town 
in  Effex  called  King's  Hatfeld ,  from  a  country-houfe  of  the 
king’s  there,  and  alfo  Hatfeld  Broad  Oak,  from  a  large 
fpreading  oak  growing  there.  .  •  . 

Havering  [of  aber,  C.  Br.  a  port  and  a  ring  which 


which  a  pilgrim  there  gave  to  king  Edivard  the  Conftjfir , 
as  i  f  it  had  been  fent  from  Sr.  John  the  Raptif]  a  town 
in  Effex.  ] 

H aug  H  >  [a  little  meadow  lying  in  a  valley,  according 

Hawgh  S  t0  Camden J  a  firname  common  in  the  north 
of  England. 

H  a  z  a  EL  [7fcin,  of  run  he  faw  and  God]  a  king 
of  Syria. 

St.  Hel en’i  Head  [fo  named  of  Helen  the  mother  of 
Ccnfiantine  the  Great,  who  had  a  temple  there]  a  place  in 
Ireland. 

Hemingford  [of  m  m.igcn,  Brit,  and  ford,  i.e. 
the  ford  of  the  people  called  Magi]  the  name  of  a  place. 

Henchman  [a  foot- page]  a  firname,  Germ, 

HengisT  [Ken^iyc,  Sax.  of  hcilgft,  Tent,  an  horfe; 
either  becaufe  he  bore  the  figure  of  a  horfe  in  his  ftandardj 
the  general  who  led  the  Angles  or  Englifi  into  the  ifland  of 

Britain.  ■  ... 

Hengstqn  Hill  [EenSereun,  Sax.  i.e.  the  banks  or 
town  of  Hengifi,  the  Saxon  general]  a  place  in  Cornwall. 

Henoch  [-jUri,  Ileb.  r.  e.  taught  or  dedicated]  the 

fon  of  Cain.  .  ...  .. 

Henry  [Kilian  writes  it  Heynrick,  q  Heymnck,  i.  e.  rich 
at  home  ;  but  Verftegan  of  ban,  Teut.  an  haven  and  jvee. 
Sax.  rich ;  and  Camden  of  honore,  L.  honour]  a  Chriftiaii 
name  of  men. 

Henshaw  [of  ban  an  haven  and  tcoaW,.  -1  eur-  a 
wood  or  fhade,  or  of  feabO,  Du.]  a  village  in  Chepire 

Herbert  [of  J?ejie  an  army  and  beoplYc, Sax.  bright, 
q.  d.  the  glory  of  an  army  ;  but  Verfiegan  derives  it  ot 
hepe  and  beriebt,  Teut.  taught,  q.  d.  an  expert  loldier] 
a  name  of  men.  , 

Hereford  of  hepe  and  ford]  a  bifhops  fee. 

Herman  [of  hepe  and  man]  a  proper  and  firname. 

Hertford  [l?epu'opop’°,  Sax.  i.e.  the  red  ford]  a 

HeTH  [nn,  Heb.  i.  e.  fear  or  aftoniftiment]  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Canaan,  from  whom  the  people  called  Hittites  were 

defeended.  /•  _  ~  - 

Hex  AM  [Somner  writes  it  JJabuircalfham  ot  k-aefeey- 
•nealo  a  batchelor  of  an  order  of  monks  called  Culdeer , 
who  there  lived  in  celibacy  with  rhe  bifhop ;  but  Bede 
writes  it  Hangufald,  Skinner  Hagulfiald  ]  a  town  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  anciently  a  bifhop’s  fee.  _  _ 

Hezekiah  [iTpin,  Heb.  i.e.  ftrong  in  the  Lord] 

a  king  of  Judah.  .  ■  ;  ■  ~  ■ 

Hierom  [Hieronimus,  ~L.  'Isgyvo^©',  Gr.]  one  ot  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  commonly  called  Jerom. 
Higgins  }  [all  of  them  are  contrafhons  of  Hugo  or 
HlGGINSON>  Hugh  and  in,  which  Alfricus  lays  fig- 
Huggins  3  nifies  a  fon,  q.  the  fon  of  Hugh. 

Hi LD EBERT  [of  lijclt),  Teut.  a  nobleman  and  beojiht. 

Sax.  famous]  a  proper  name. 

Hii-kiah  LrPp^H,  Heb.  i.e.  the  portion  of  the  lord] 

the  father  of  king  Eliahm.  .  ..  ; 

Hobkins?  ft.  d.  little  Hob,  a  diminutive  of  Robert , 
Hopkins  5  q.  little  Robert]  a  firname. 

Hockley  in  the  Hole  [of  hoc  mud  and  leaS, Sax.  a  pa- 
fiuve,  q.  d  dirty  field]  a  place  in  Bedfordpite  ;  alfo  another 
near  tlerkenwell  and  London. 

Hodge  KINS  [of  Hodges  and  that  from  Roger]  a  iir- 

3Hogarth  [of  heah  high  and  ear’s,  Sax.  or,  as  others 
fay,  of  boogb  high  and  Du-  nature  or  heartJ  a 

Tiolderness  [3?olte-feeoPa  neyfe,  Sax.  i.e.  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  hollow  Deira]  a  place  in  Torkpire 

HoM-AND  [^.  d.  hollow  land,  becaufe  it  abounds  with 
ditches  full  of  water]  a  place  in  Lincolnpire. 

Holmsdale  [of  )?olm  and  ’sale]  a  place  in  Surrey 

that  abounds  with  plentiful  pafture 

Hors  A,  a  famous  Saxon  commander,  brother  to  Hengifi 
fo  called  Bom  the  figure  of  an  horfe,  which  he  and  his 
brother  bore  in  their  coat  of  arms. 

Horsham  [of  PoPTa  and  ham,  q .  d.  Horfa  s-totvn]  a 
town  in  Suffex,  fo  named  after  Horfa  a  famous  Saxon  gene¬ 
ral  the  brother  of  Hengifi. 

Horst  ed  [Dopya-yteto,  Sax.  q.  d.  Horfa  s-place,  becaufe 
the  corpfe  of  Horfa  was  burned  there  j  a  village  in  Ken  .  . 

Howard  [Skinner  derives  it  of  hole  holpitality  and 
Palt'o  Sax.  a  warden  or  guardian,  Kilian  of  bolS  favour, 
Teut.’  and  ttJOtB  worthy  ;  Camden  of  boefj.  Tent,  high 
and  warden;  Sfelman  of  fbOttJAtD  the  warden  of  a  hall , 
reifiegan  of  bolbiJjaVtf  thc  keeper  of  a  ftrong  hold]  a  fir- 

name.  How  EL 
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IIow  el  [Camden  drives  it  of  "Ha/©-  the  fun]  a  fir- 

“hoxtoN  [anciently  written  Hogilfdun,  probably  by  a 
Metatbefisfor  HaligUm,  «.  #.  an  holy  town]  a  place  m 
Sx  memorable  on  account  of  the  martyrdom  o  St 
| Jmund  the  king  ;  alfo  a  town  on  the  north-fide  of 

“'huBE^tof  he*  colon,  and  bcopho,  Sax.  bright  or 

^uloVlTnugo,  L.  or  l)003h,  Du.  high]  a  name. 

“  S'^eTfLo  [InSlaMtb,  i.  »•  the  ford  of  the  E,g- 

^HuVs°d  E T [profabl'y  fo  called  of  hun*e  an  hound  and 
Hu  NS  DEN  IP  the  town  of  hounds,  from  its  having 

K  anciently  7  place  ^f  great  refor,  for  hunting]  a  town 

fthe  Huater’l-towri]  the  counry-to^n 
'of  !he  (hi.e;  in  ancient  timer  called  tmerbar,  oUmeltlr, 
a  holy  man  who  was  buried  there. 
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TAbesh  [tfn\  Heb.  i.  e.  confufion]  the  father  of  SUU 

tZs  HO1  Heb.  i.  e.  underftanding]  a  king  of  Ha^or 
]acob  pipy”  Heb.  i.r.  a  fupplanter]  the  father  ot 

th  jlTpyt  Heb.  fe.  a  doe]  the  wife  of  Heber  the 

K  James  [fay me,  Span,  Jacobus,  L.  ®f  2py\  Heb.  a 
fupplanter]  a  proper  name -of men  were  the  ancicnt 

Iceni,  the  name  ot  the  people  Knrfolk 

inhabitant’s  of  the  counties  now  called  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.  t  r 

Ichabou  [TOT.  Heb.  r.  e.  t*«  »  y  7  »f 

the  T  nrdl  the  fon  of  Phineas,  a  pneltot  the  Jews. 

iJkSeOTOE  [of  I«»i  and  buph.  Sax.]  the  totvn 

or  cattle  ot  the  ^  vqq  a  bafis  or  foundation 

Jechoniah  rVTJ:*, 

L”d  ”drllnl’e 
juii£mcnt  “i n' 

the  Lord,  Heb.]  a  king  of  Judah  $ 

Jehu  [Nim,  Heb.  ».  e.  being]  a  captain  who  wa. 

anointed  king  by  E lifia. 

*fENKiNS  ?  all  of  them  formed  of  Join,  probably 
| e  N  K I N  s  on  V  much  the  fame  as  the  ion  of  John. 

JEREMIAH  prVQT,  Heb.  i.  e.  exalting  the  Lord] 
the  name  ofaproget  contended  and  Oy 

,rS5“l«5i  *e  tirfl  king  of  .he  ro  tribes 

°'  f^'sALE«  uAilH',  of  nifear  ye  QTO  Salem, 

"jisttl'f  fit  et ft. 

firert  [fo  called  of  the  Kern,  the  ancient  in. 
habitants*  ^of  Norfolk  Suffolk  and  Cambridge?, re  ]  one  of 
Sc  4  famous  high-ways  which  th c  Romans  made  in  Bfc- 
Und  which  led  from  Southampton  to  Tinmouth. 

Immanuel  [^JDy,  Heb.  :  e.God  With  us]  aname 
-r  ( a), r:n  Tcfus  our  blefled  Redeemer. 

Ingram  [fome  derive  it  of  6n£el  and  angel  and  pe.n, 

SXJoABt[n^\  Heb.  i.  e.  fatherhood]  the  captain-general 

bf  SK1Drf09a^:  ofnU’  the  Lord  and  D1P'>Heb’ 

G,  of  pnv. 

H ~KSc  Lord]  a  King 

0fj?f[2Vtf,Heb.  q.  d.  patient]  a  man  renowned  for 
^ajoHN  [|3H\  *•  e •  the  grace  of  God]  a  proper  name  ot 


k  i 

Jonah  [Hil',  Heb.  t.  e.  a  dove]  the  name  of  a  pro- 

Ph  Jonathan  [jrwn\  of  mPP  the  Lord  and  JPJ  he 
rrave,  Heb.  i.  e.  die  gift  of  God]  the  fon  of  king  Saul. 

S  Joram  [Cm*in\  Heb.  i.e.  the  height  of  the  Lord' 

a  king  of  Judah.  ,  _  n 

Jordan  [piV,  Heh.  ue  the  river  of  judgment]  a 

river  in  the  land  of  Judea. 

Joseph  plDV,Heb.  i.e.  he  (hall  add  or  encreafe]  a 

fon  of  Jacob.  , 

Josi  AH  piTttJNh  ofl^Sfire  and  mil'  the  Lord  and 
yii^i  he  faved]  a  king  ot  Judab. 

Joshua  [yl£nn\  Heb.  i.e.  the  Lord  Saviour]  ago- 
vernour  of  the  Ifraelites. 

Ipswich  [Liprpich,  fo  called  of  the  river  Gtpptng  and 
pic.  Sax.  a  bay]  a  fea-port  in  Suffolk. 

Ireland  [Ot isyta.,  Gr.  ptoerDcn,  C.  Br.]  the  wefter- 
moft  ifland  in  Europe.  r 

Iscariot  [fome  derive  the  name  ot  ~JU,  Syr.  a  purie, 
or  of  IplW  falthood  or  lying, others  of  FlTHp  a  r°wl1 

of  Judab]  a  firname  of  Judas,  who  betrayed  our  Saviour 

ChIsis,  the  river  Oufe  in  iVtltjbire ,  which  afterwards  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  river  Thames  is  called  Thamijis. 

Islington  [probably  of  50T<d>  Sax.  an  hoftage  or  en¬ 
tertainment  and  tun,  Sax.  a  town,  fo  named  on  account 
of  the  many  inns  there]  a  town  about  two  miles  north  o 

the  city  of  London.  Q 

Is  lip  [fome  derive  it  of  Self*,  a  gueft  and  leojc,  »?• 
dear,  q.d.  an  hofpiral  town,  kind  to  ftrangers]  a  town  in 
Oxfordshire,  memorable  for  the  birth  ot  Edward  the  Con- 

^IsHMAET.  WynW'r  ofyow  hath  heard  and iW 
God,  y.  d.  God  hath  heard]  the  name  ot  the  Ion  ot  Abra- 

*TsRAE^SiOU;\  he  a£1:ed  the  pajr  of  3 

prince  and  *W  God,  Heb.  q.  d.  prevailing  wuh  Gjd]  a 
name  given  by  the  angel  to  Jacob,  after  their  wreftlmgto 

^Lsachar  nDMOWIDlP  he  hired  or  wages]  one 

Jub  AL  [72V,  Heb.  i.  e.  fading  ;  alfo  a  trumpet]  a  fon 

°f  ]vd\H  [rnn\  Heb.  i.  e.  praife]  Jacob’s  eldeft  fon. 

Judith  [HnitT,  Heb.  i.  e.  praifing]  a  proper  name 
of  women. 


K 

RAtharine  [Cattiarina,  L.  of  xot3*e?f»  Gr.  pure]  a 
proper  name  of  women. 

Kemp  [cempa,  Sax.  a  foldier]  a  firname. 

Ken  El  M  [y.  kind  helm  or  helmet,  r.  *.  the  protestor 
of  his  kindred,  as  Camden  foppofes  ;  but  Verfiegap  derives 
it  of  cnninS,  Sax.  a  king  and  Jjalm,  Teut.  an  helmet]  a 

^ICenred  [of  cene  bold  . and  pete,  Sax.  counfel]  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Northumberland. 

Kenric  [of  cene  bold  and  JHc,  Sax.  a  kingdom,  y 
a  valiant  ruler]  a  king  of  the  We ft  Saxons 

Kfnt  [cent,  which  Camden  derives  ot  canton  a  cor 
ner,  becaufc  in  this  place  England  runs  out  in  a  comer 
to  the  north- caft  ;  Lambard  derives  it  of  cam,  C.  Br.  a  leaf, 
becaufc  anciently  it  abounded  in  leaves]  the  fouth-eaftern 

“KENWOLpffof  cene  bold  and  ulph,  Sax.  help]  a 
kino-  of  the  Wefi- Saxons,  founder  of  Wincham- Abbey  in  Gloce- 

KiMBetTON  anciently  called  Kinmvantsim,  ot  cene 
bold  and  ton]  a  town  in  Huntingtonfhire  .  , 

b  Kinburgh  [of  Gynjiene  and  bup&,  Sax.  r.  e.  the 
ftrength  and  defence  of  kindred]  a  proper  name  ot  wo- 

m  Kingston  [of  bins  and  tun,  Ssx.  y  Kings-town]  * 
town  fituate  on  the  river  Thames  in  Surrey  famous  for 
havL  been  the  feat  of  the  Enghjb-Saxon  kings  in  the 
Danif!)  wars  and  the  coronation  ot  5  kings. 

KlEK  0/E..U  [>.«  O/.*  Bhurch,  a  tog,  m  honour 
of  whom  a  temple  was  there  eteOed]  a  town  ...  Camber- 
land,  called  vulgarly  Kirk  Vzzala. 
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T  ambert  [of  Iamb  and  beoph'c,  Sax.  q.  d.  fait  lamb] 
-*-J  a  proper  name. 

Lambeth  \q ■  d.  Lome-hithe,  i.e.  a  loamy  or  clayey 
road]  a  town  Handing  on  the  river  Thames  in  Surry. 

Lamech  [IQ1?,  Heb.  i.e.  poor  or  humbled]  the  fon 
of  Methufelah. 

Lancaster  [of  the  river  Lan  or  Lon  and  cea/^eJ1, 
&**.]  the  county- town  of  Lancafhire. 

Lancelot  [i.e.  a  larice  or  (pear]  a  proper  name  of 

men. 

Lang  born  Ward  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city  of 
London  within  the  walls,  was  (b  called  of  a  long  bouril 
(brook  or  dream  of  fweet  water,  which  (of  old  time) 
(prang  up  in  Fenchurch  flreet,  and  ran  down  that  ftreet 
and  Lombard  ftreet,  to  the  weft-end  of  St.  J Vary  Woolnoth’s 
church,  and  there  turning  Couth,  it  broke  into  feveral 
(mall  pares,  rills  or  dreams,  and  (o  gave  name  to  Share- 
bourn-lare  (now  called  Sherhurn-lane.') 

Lazarus  [“liy7,  Heb.  i.e.  the  Lord’s  help]  a  pro¬ 
per  name  of  men. 

Leaden-L?//,  is  a  very  large  building  of  free-ftone, 
containing  within  it  3  large  court- yards,  all  encompafled 
with  buildings,  having  flat  battlements  leaded  at  the  top. 
It  was  builr  in  the  year  1419,  by  Simon  Eyre,  draper.  It 
has  a  fair  and  large  chapel  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  qua¬ 
drant  over  the  porch,  on  which  he  cauled  to  be  written, 
Dextra  Domini  exaltavit  me,  i.  e.  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  exalted  me. 

Leah  [’’iK'"],  Heb.  i.  e.  painful]  the  firft  wife  of  Jacob. 
Leeds  [LoyfciC,  perhaps  of  leo^,  Sax.  people,  q  d.  a 
populous  city]  a  town  in  Torkfiire. 

Leicester  [Lea&ceafTej!,  of  Iea£  fallow  ground 
and  ceaLneji,  Sax.  probably  Co  called  from  its  being  built 
near  a  lea£  or  common)  the  county-town. 

Lentham  [Durolentum,  L.  of  lan*>  and  ham,  Sax.  the 
farm-houfe,  Baxter ]  the  name  of  a  place. 

Lennox  [(icon  oje,  Brit,  light  water,  Baxter ]  the  name 
of  perlons  or  places. 

Leonard  [of  Leon,  Sax.  a  lion  and  acrt),  Teut.  na¬ 
ture]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Levi  [’I-7*  Heb.  i.  e.  joined]  Jacob's  third  (on. 

Lew  ellin  [lion-like,  Ant.  Br/f.]  a  proper  name. 
Lewis  [. Ludovicus ,  L.  louis,  F.  ILuTjU)|c&,  Teut.  pro¬ 
bably  ot  leoto  the  people  and  pic  a  caftle,  q.  d.  the  Safe¬ 
guard  ol  the  people]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Litchfield  [by  Bede  it  is  written  Licidfteld,  of  lice. 
Sax.  a  dead  carcals  and  field,  q.  d.  the  field  of  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  on  account  of  a  great  number  of  perlons,  who  there 
fuffeied  martyrdom  under  the  perfection  of  Diocleftan J  a 
bilhop  s  fee  in  Staffordjbire. 

Lincoln  [  Lynfcecollme  and  Lln'ccyllon-ceaLccp, 
Sax.  and  LintCoU  Llpn,  C.  Br.  of  a  hill  and  lake ,  be- 
cairfe  in  the  times  of  the  Englifb  Saxons  it  was  all  or  the 
grenteft  part  of  it  built  upon  an  hill]  a  county-town  and 
biihop’s  fee. 

Lincolns-  Inn,  an  inn  of  court  in  London,  formerly  the 
houfe  of  Hugh  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln. 

Lindisfarne  [of  the  river  Lindifta,  q.  d.  iun  htfc, 
Brit,  a  (b  eam  of  water,  Baxter  j  the  name  of  a  place. 

Linn  ?  Regis  [?.  e.  King's  Lynn ]  a  town  in  the 
Ly  NN  j  county  of  Norfolk,  (o  called  becaule  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  it  valiantly  oppoled  the  defigns  of  fome  rebels, 
in  the  time  of  king  John  and  Henry  III,  maintaining  the 
king’s  part  to  the  haft. 

Lionel  [Leunculus,  L.  i.e.  a  little  lion]  a  proper 
name  ol  men. 

Lisle  [L’ijle,  F.  i.e.  the  ifland]  a  firname. 
LoMBARD-y Ireet,  was  (o  called  of  the  Longobards  or 
Lombards ,  i.  e.  merchants  of  Lombardy  in  Italy ,  foreign 
merchants,  aflembling  there.  And  as  the  merchants  met  in 
this  ftreet  for  traffick,  lo  the  pope’s  merchants  met  here 
likewife,  and  traded  in  their  wafer- cakes,  (anQified  at 
Rome,  indulgences,  pardons,  &c.  which  they  brought  to  a 
good  marker. 

London  [Ibme  derive  the  name  of  Lud  and  ton,  Sax. 
a  town,  q.  d.  king  Lud' s  town,  but  he  feems  to  have  been 
rather  the  repairer  and  beautifier  of  it  than  the  founder. 
Others  (with  more  probability)  derive  it  from  the  Britifi 
word  ilUjona;  a  drip  and  ttuail  a  town,  i.  e.  a  town  of 
(hipping  and  navigation  ;  others  from  Ilil)lxm  a  fortified 


wood ,  as  much  as  to  %  a  fenced  town,  and  that  them 
was  in  old  time,  in  the  place  where  Sr.  Paul’s  church  now 
(lands,  a  temple  built  to  Diana,  the  Pagans  ufing  to  build 
their  fanes  or  temples  to  Diana  in  woods  or  groves  :  others 
again  derive  it  of  Ulljanfctantbati  fignifying  a  church  and 
Diana,  The  Saxons  called  it  L 1 1  n'ocnfleaj ‘Ueji  and 
Lun'cenbypi&  and  Lunbenpic  and  the  Romans  LondinumL 
It  is  an  ancient  city,  (aid  to  have  been  a  city  27S9  veais 
ago  (and  by  the  exafteft  computation)  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  the  prophet,  and  350  years  before  the  building  0f 
Rome.  It  was  walled  about  by  Confiantine  the  Great  and 
is  not  inferioi  to  the  greateft  in  Europe  for  "randeur  no- 
puloufnefs  and  riches.  1  0  *  P° 

London-stone,  in  Canon  fireet ,  over-  againft  St.  Swi- 
thin’s  church,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  way,  near  the 
chanel,  is  pitch’d  upright  a  great  ftone,  called  London- done 
.which  is  fixed  very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  faftened  with 
bars  of  iron,  and  now  with  a  handlome  ftone-work  inclo- 
fing  it,  hollowed  through,  with  a  circle  ;  but  fo  that  the 

upper  part  of  the  ftone  is  vifible,  and  that  it  can  re¬ 

ceive  no  damage  from  carts  running  againft  it  or  other- 
wife. 

It  is  certain  from  hiftory,  that  this  ftone  has  been  there 
ever  fince  or  befoie  the  corujucft,  which  is  now  near  700 
years  ;  but  the  exafl  time  is  unknown,  and  lb  alfo  is  the 
reafon  of  its  being  placed  there  ;  fome  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  let  up  as  a  precife  place  to  begin  to  meafure  ’their 
miles,  from  this  city  to  the  other  parts  of  the  nation  ;  o- 

thers,  that  it  was  fet  for  a  mark  of  the  middle  of*  the 

city  within  the  walls.  And  whereas  this  ftreet  was  ancient¬ 
ly  the  chief  ftreet  of  London  (as  Cheapfide  now  is)  (bme  are 
of  opinion,  that  this  ftone  was  a  place  on  which  the  pti- 
fon  flood, ^  who  published  proclamation^,  and  gave  publick 
notices  of  things  to  the  citizens  ;  others  again  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  ftone  was  let  up  there,  as  a  place  for  the 
rendering  and  making  payments,  by  debtors  to  their  cre¬ 
ditors,  at  their  appointed  days  and  times,  till  in  after¬ 
times  payments  were  more  ulually  made  at  the  font  in 
Pont’s  church  (probably  Paul s  church)  and  now  ufua'ly  at 
the  Royal  Exchange  :  others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  fet  up  by  one  John  or  Thomas,  &  c.  London fione,  who 
dwelt  over-Egainft  it. 

Lot  [Id  7,  Heb.  i.  e,  wrapped  or  joined  together]  the 
brother  of  Abraham. 

Lucy  [ Lucia  of  lux ,  L.  light]  a  proper  name  of  wo¬ 
men. 

Ludgate,  is  a  weft  gate  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  6th  principal  gate  thereof ;  and  was  called  Ludgate 
as  Geeffery  of  Monmouth  relates)  becaufe  at  firft  built  by 
king  Lud,  a  Britijb  king,  66  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  But  others  contend,  that  it  was  originally  called 
Flood-gate,  on  account  of  the  flood  or  llream  that  ran 
from  the  north  of  the  city,  into  the  canal  called  now  Fleet- 
ditch. 


M 

A/TAcrobius  of  putxpjf  long  and 

life,  Gr.  long-lived]  a  proper  name. 

Magdalen  [Sni^DQ.  Syr.  i.e.  magnified]  a  pro¬ 
per  name  of  women. 

Magdalen  College  [  in  Oxford]  a  college  built  by 
William  Wainfieet ,  bifhop  of  IVinchefler ,  allb  another  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

St.  Magnus  Parifi,  in  the  Bridge-ward  within.  This 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  or  Magnes,  who  dif¬ 
fered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Aurelian ,  in  the 
year  27  6. 

Maiden  Bradley ,  fo  named  on  account  of  a  noble 
virgin,  who  being  fick  of  a  leprofy  her  felf,  built  there 
an  hofpital  for  fuch  as  fhould  be  atfliiled  with  the  fame 
dileafe]  a  town  in  Wiltfbire 

Maidenhead  [called  anciently  Maiden-hythe~\  a  town 
in  Berkjbire,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  fuperftitious  adora¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  Britijb  maid,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  11000 
virgins,  companions  of  St.  Urftula. 

Maidston  [anciently  called  ‘'l;jed.Pas^e3',uun,  Sax.  i.e 
Medway’s- town,  from  the  river  Medway  that  runs  dole  by 
it]  a  town  in  Kent. 

Main-amber,  near  Penfians,  in  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  was  formerly  a  ftone  of  a  prodigious  bignefs,  yet 
was  fo  placed,  that  one  might  move  it  with  a  finger 
but  it  tvas  thrown  down  in  the  late  civil  wars.  It  is  Tup - 
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pofed  fo  be  To  called  of  Main,  which,  in  the  Comp  lan¬ 
guage,  fignifies  a  (tone,  and  Amber ,  of  one  Ambrojtut 
a  Briton ,  that  raifed  it  as  a  monument  of  fome  vi&ory  over 
the  Romans ,  or  others. 

Malachi  PD/Q,  Heb.  i.  e.  my  meflenger]  the  name 
of  a  prophet. 

Maldon  [C^alefcun,  Sax.  called  Camalodunum  of  Ca¬ 
nt  a  las  (r.  e.  Mars )  an  idol  worfflipped  by  the  Britons  and 
tune,  Sax.  a  mount,  q.  d.  Mars-bill ]  a  town  in  EJfex. 

Malmsbury,  a  town  in  Wiltpire ,  faid  to  be  fo  called 
of  Malmutius  or  Molmutius  a  king  ot  the  Britons.  It  was 
alfo  in  ane'ent  times  called  Maidulphsburgh ,  of  one  Maz¬ 
da  I  ph  a  Scottip  faint  and  hermit,  who  built  an  abbey  there 
and  ooen’d  a  publick  fchool.  Eeda  calls  it  Adelmsbirig  of 
Adelm  the  fcholar  of  Maidulpb,  and  the  fird  abbot  of  the 
abbey. 

MAL pass  [of  mat,  F.  bad  and  paft  for  paflage,  i.  t. 
a  bad  way]  a  town  in  Chepire. 

Manasseh  [HiyjO,  Heb.  i.  e.  not  forgotten]  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Jofeph. 

Manchester  [of  S19acn,  C.Br.  a  done  and  ceayceP, 
Sax.  probably  of  the  great  quarries  of  done  thereabouts]  a 
town  in  Lancashire ,  alfo  another  in  Warwickpire. 

Mark.  [0!p7iJ>  Syr.  or  Marcus ,  L.]  a  proper  name 
of  men. 

Marlborough  [of  mapl,  Sax.  chalk  or  fat  foil  and 
buns'  ;  but  fome  derive  it  of  one  Merlin,  a  Britifi  prog- 
nodicator]  a  town  in  Wiltpire. 

Marlow  [of  majd,  Sax.  chalk  and  leaS,  Sax.  a  field] 
a  town  in  Wiltpire. 

Marmauuke  [of  mare,  Sax.  more  and  me'ci'S,  Sax. 
mighty,  e.  more  mighty,  and  duke,  as  Camden  fuppofes, 
a  proper  name  of  men. 

Martin  [q.  d.  Martitu ,  L.j  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Mary  [CT"'0,  Heb.  i.  e.  bitter,  Mctgja,  Gr.  Maria , 
L  ]  a  proper  name  of  women. 

Mat  is  on  p  [f.  e.  the  fon  of  Matthew ,  or,  asDr.TL 

Madison  $  Henchman  fuppofes,  of  Matilda ]  a  fir- 
name. 

Mathildis  [of  tnaecht  a  maid  and  htCe  a  lady  ger¬ 
man,  i.  e.  a  maid  of  honour]  a  proper  name  of  women. 

Match  ew  [inO,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  reward]  a  Chridian 
name  of  men. 

Matthias  [imtD,  Heb.  r.  e.  the  gift  of  God]  a  pro¬ 
per  name  of  men. 

Maud  [contra&ion  of  Mathilda ,  probably  for  Magda¬ 
len ]  a  proper  name  of  women. 

Maudlin  [for  Magdalen]  a  proper  name  of  women. 

Maynard  [of^an  and  hcojvc,  Sax.  q.  fiout-hearted] 
a  firname. 

Medway  [either  of  meadow  and  way  from  the  mea¬ 
dows  it  runs  throw,  or  of  middle ,  bccaufe  it  runs  through 
the  middle  of  Kent\  a  river  in  Kent 

Melchizedek  [''pS-'D'7Q,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  king  of 
righteoulnels]  a  pried  and  king  of  Salem. 

Melton  mowbray  [called  Melton,  q.  Mill-town,  and 
Mowbray ,  from  the  family  of  the  Mowbrays  who  were  the 
landlords  of  it,  as  Dr.  Henchman  fuppofes]  a  town  in  Lei- 
eefierpire. 

Men  AH  EM  [OHIO,  Heb.  i.e.  a  comforter]  a  king  of 

Judah. 

Mephibosheth  [ni£JH'BQ>  h  e.  the  fharne  of  the 
mouth]  a  fon  of  Jonathan. 

Merodach-bal adan  [p^D-rrnO,  i.  e.  bitter 
contribution  without  judgment]  a  king  of  Babylon. 

Merton  [of  mejie,  Sax.  a  marfh  and  “cun,  Sax.  q.d, 
Mar/b-town ]  a  town  in  Surrey. 

Messiah  [rV*l£JO,  Heb.  i.e.  anointed,  whence  he  is 
called  Xgvuof,  in  Greek,  it  being  of  the  like  import]  the 
name  and  title  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Cbrift. 

Methuselah  [rV?l£nnG,  Heb.  i.e.  the  weapons  of 
his  death]  the  longed-Iived  man  that  ever  was. 

Mica i ah  [fT  JO,  Heb.  i.  e.  who  is  like  the  Lord?] 
the  name  of  a  prophet. 

Mic  h  A  e  L  [?HJ10,  Heb.  i.e.  who  is  like  God  ?]  the 
name  of  an  arqh-angel,  and  alfo  of  men. 

Michal  [*7310,  of  Qi  who  and  77J,  Heb.  perfeft, 
t.  e.  who  is  perfefl:  ?]  the  name  of  king  Saul's  daughter. 

Micklethwait  [ Camden  derives  it  of  micl,  Sax. 
much  hpotU,  Sax.  a  padurc]  a  firname. 

Middleton  [q.d.  the  middle  town]  a  town  in  Dor - 
fetjbire ,  famous  for  an  abbey  eretfed  there  by  king  Ethel- 
fiun  for  the  expiation  of  the  murthcr  of  his  brother  Edwin  -, 
alfo  a  firname. 

Mildred  [of  mils  and  pc^e,  Sax.  counfcl]  a  proper 
name  of  men. 


Milton  [</.  Mill-Town  or  middle  Town]  a  towii  in  Kent; 
alfo  the  name  of  a  famous  Engl/Jb  poet. 

Miriam  [Q’lQ,  Heb.  i.  e.  birternefs  of  affliction} 
the  fider  of  Mops. 

Moab  Heb.  i.e.  of  the  father]  the  fon  of 

lot  the  father  of  the  Moabites. 

Moloch  [J7C,  Heb.  i.e.  the  king]  the  god  of  the 
Amorites ,  to  whom  they  facrificed  their  children  in  the 
valley  of  Toplet. 

Monmouth  [anciently  called  (Von£my,  of  the  rivers 
Munow  and  Wy ,  at  the  meeting  of  which  it  is  feated;  and 
thence  called  Munmoutb ,  i.  e.  Munnow’s  mouth]  the  county- 
town  of  Mor.moutbfbire,  memorable  for  the  birth  of  that 
victorious  and  invincible  king,  Henry  V. 

Montfort  P  [_De  mont  fort,  F.  i.e.  a  fortified  mount] 

Mum  fort  S  a  firname. 

Montgomery  [q-  mens  Gomeris,  i.e,  Gomer's  mount] 
a  firname. 

Montgomery  [fo  called  from  Roger  Montgomery  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  fhbdued  the  country  and  built  the  ca- 
dle]  a  county-town. 

Mont  joy  [of  mont  Jovis,  L.  i.e.  Jupiter's  mountain, 
or  Mont  Joye,  F.  i.  e.  a  mountain  of  joy]  a  firname. 

Montpesson  /  [q.  Mont  Peterfin,  i.e  the  mount  of 

Mom p  ess  on  s  the  fon  of  Peter]  a  firname. 

Mont  sorrel  [of  mont,  F.  and  Sora  a  river  running 
by  it]  a  place  in  Leicejlerjbire. 

Moorfields,  was  fo  called,  of  a  moor  or  fern,  which 
dretched  out  from  Bijbopfgate  as  far  as  Cripplegate,  Finsbu¬ 
ry  and  Holywell,  and  was  a  long  time  an  unprofitable 
ground,  being  grown  over  with  flags,  ledge  and  ruffles, 
&c.  till  the  year  1617.  That  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  lord 
mayor,  caufed  fluices  to  be  made  to  convey  the  waters 
over  the  town  ditch,  into  the  courfe  of  Walbrook,  and  fo 
ihto  the  Thames 

Moresby  [of  ntor  molt,  Brit.  i.  e.  at  the  great  floods 
or  fea,  Baxter]  the  name  of  a  place. 

MoRDECAi  ['J7TIC,  Heb.  i.e.  bittet]  queen  Efiher’i 
tinkle. 

Morgan  [of  nto?  the  fea  and  gar.  bom,  C.Br.  q.  d. 
born  by  the  fea-fide]  a  Chridian  and  firname. 

Morrice  P  [ Mauritius ,  L.  of  Maurus ,  L  a  moor,  and 

Morris  S  that  probably  of  A/uecvg?;,  Gr.  dark  or 
obfeure]  a  firname. 

Mortimer  [of  mori  dead  and  mer,  fea]  a  firname. 

Mortlack  [q.  mortuus  !aeus,]_,  i.e.  the  dead  lake, 
or  of  morT,  Sax.  death  and  lac,  Sax  a  viftim]  a  village 
in  Surrey  upon  the  fide  of  the  river  Thames 

Moses  [TXJO,  Heb.  i.e.  drawn  up]  a  prophet  and 
ruler  of  the  Jews, 

Museum,  a  neat  building  in  the  city  of  Oxford ,  found- 
ed  by  Elias  Afimole ,  Efq; 

N 

Aaman  QOyj,  Heb.  i.  t.  comely,  fair]  a  Syrian  ge¬ 
neral. 

Nabal  [73 J,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  fool  or  mad]  a  rich  chufl 
in  king  David’s  time. 

Nadab  [_l7J,  Heb.  a  prince]  a  fon  of  Aaron  the  pried. 

NathajI  [|DJ,  Heb,  he  gave,  a  gift]  the  name  of  a 
prophet. 

Nathaniel  [biJHJ,  Heb.  i.e.  the  gift  of  God]  a 
proper  name  of  men. 

Nebuchadn  ezzar  Heb.  i.  e.  the  morn¬ 

ing  of  the  generation]  a  king  of  Babylon. 

St.  Needs  [fo  called  from  St.  Need  who  died  in  that 
town,  ih  ancient  times  called  Amesbury]  a  town  in  Huh- 
tingtonfiirt. 

Nehemiah  [TTOTU  Heb.  i.  i.  the  red  of  the  Lord] 
a  prophet  and  ruler  of  the  Jews. 

Nelson  [ q.d  the  fon  of  Neal]  a  firname. 

Nevil  [7.  de  neuvt  ville,  F.  of  the  new  town]  a  fir¬ 
name. 

Newbury  [of  neope,  new  and  bup>5,  Sax.  q.  a  new 
town  raifed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  town]  a  town  In 
Berkpire. 

Newcastle  [called  Monkclefier  before  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  becaufe  it  appertained  tofhc  monks, 
a  fea- port  town  in  Northumberland. 

Newendon  [An'ojie'o  ceaycejt,  and  alfo  Bjii’cterl- 
toen.  Sax.  i.  e.  the  valley  of  the  Britons]  a  town  in  Kent. 

Newport  [of  new  and  portut,  L]  a  town  in  the  die 
of  Wight. 
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•  Noah  [fU,  Heb.  i  e.  ceafing  or  refting.] 

North  am  [of  NoffS  and  Jjam,  Sax.  q.a  northern  ha- 
Jbitation  ;  anciently  called  UbbaqjcojVf,  Sax.  of  ubba  the 
founder  of  it  >  or  u  yan-/o  jib,  q.  d.  the  upper  ford]  a 
town  in  Northumberland. 

Northumberland  [Noji’San  ftumbejt-lan'o,  Sax. 
f.  e.  the  land  on  the  north- fide  of  the  river  Humber ]  a  nor¬ 
thern  county  ot  England. 

Norwich  [NoJi'Spice,  Sax.  1. 1.  the  north  harbour]  a 
fea-port  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Nottingham  [Sno'c'cingaham,  Sax.  of  Sno'cten^a 
and  ham  an  habitation]  a  county-town. 

o 

OBadiah  [nnny.  Heb.  i.  t.  the  fervant  of  the  Lord] 
the  name  of  a  prophet. 

Qckham  [Okeham,  q.d.  Oak-Town ,  fo  named  from  oaks 
growing  plentifully  there]  a  town  in  Surrey ,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  William  de  Ockham,  author  of  the  fe£t  called  No¬ 
minal!  fls. 

Ockley  [of  ac  an  oak  and  lea£,  Sax.  a  field]  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  Surrey. 

Of  fa  ’s-dike,  a  mighty  work  contrived  by  Offa,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  who  caufed  it  to  be  call  up  as  a  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  Englip  and  Welfb.  It  runs  through  Here- 
fordpire,  over  a  part  of  Shroppire ,  into  Montgomerypire  ;  then 
again  into  Slropfbire ,  and  from  thence  through  Denbigbpire 
into  Flintpire ,  and  ends  a  little  below  Holywell. 

Offchurch  [A  e.  king  Offa’s  church,  a  king  of  the 
J Mercii,  who  built  it]  a  town  in  Warwickpire. 

Og  [Jiy,  Heb.  t.  e.  a  mock]  a  king  of  Bapan. 

Ok  en  yat  e  [of  Oak  and  Tate  a  gate]  a  village  in  Shrop¬ 
pire. 

Oliver  [Olivier,  F.  of  oliva,  L.  an  olive-tree,  which 
is  an  emblem  of  peace]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Omri  [noy,  Heb.  a  crow]  a  prince  of  the  Midia- 
nites. 

Orpington  [perhaps  ofojipin  a  plant,  growing  plen¬ 
tifully  there  and  ton,  SaxJ  a  town  in  Kent. 

Osborn  [of  Jpuy  an  houfe  and  beajia,  Sax.  a  child, 
q.  d.  a  family  child]  a  proper  name. 

Osmund  [of  JJuP  an  houfe  and  mun’o,  Sax.  peace]  a 
proper  name  of  men. 

Os wald’s -aw  [q.  Ofwald's  ea,  Sax.  i.e. water  of  Ofwald, 
fo  called  of  OfvOald,  biihop  of  Wincbefter,  who  begg’d  the 
infpeflion  of  it  of  king  Edgm,  and  ea.  Sax.  water]  a  place 
in  Worceperpire. 

Oswestre  [formerly  called  Ofwald’s-tree  and  Ct0t£ 
CTlnaih,  i.  e.  Ofwald’s  crofs,  of  tie  a  town  and  St.  Of- 
wald  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  there  flain  by  Benda 
general  of  Mercii]  a  town  in  Shroppire. 

Os  w  Y  [of  jjuy  and  pie,  Sax.  confecrated]  a  king  of 
Northumberland,  a  founder  of  the  cathedral  of  l  itchfield. 

Ottadini,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
.Northumberland. 

St.  Mary  Overy  [fo  called  of  Over  the  Rie,  or  of  ojceji 
over  or  ogpe  a  bank  and  ea,  Sax.  water]  becaufe,  before 
the  building  of  London  bridge  there  was  a  ferry  in  that 
place  over  rhe  Thames. 

Oughtred  [of  uht.  Sax.  early  and  jieban,  Sax.  to 
give  counfel,  q.  d.  giving  feafonable  advice  ;  but  Dr.  T. 
Henchman  derives  it  of  l)0cl),  Du.  high  and  pete,  Sax. 
counfel,  q.  d.  noble  counfel]  a  firname. 

Gondle  [for  Avon's- dale  of  the  river  Avon]  a  town  in 
North  amptoDpire. 

Oxford  [Oxenpoji^,  Sax.  i.e  the  ford  of  oxen,  an- 
fwering  to  j lo<rao£gf  ;  others  derive  it  of  the  river  Owfe 
and  ford ]  an  univerfity  begun  A.  C.  80 6,  where  king  Al¬ 
fred  built  three  colleges. 
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PAin  [payen,  F.  paganus,  L.  a  pagan  or  a  villager]  a 
firname. 

Palestine  [Hl^/S,  one  of  the  three  divifions  of  Sy¬ 
ria ,  the  holy  land. 

Palmer  [of  a  palm-tree  that  pilgrims  carried  in  their 
hand  as  they  returned  from  the  holy  land]  a  firname. 

Patience  [patientia,  L.]  a  proper  name  of  women. 

.  Patison  \q  d,  Patrick’s  fon]  a  firname. 

Patrick  [ Patricius ,  L.  a  patrician  or  fenator]  a  proper 
jnarae  .  of  women. 


Si.  Margaret  Pattins  Tarifb  [in  Billing fgate  ward  Ion- 
don]  the  church  took  its  name  of  St.  Margaret  an’ holy 
virgin  of  Antioch ,  who  was  beheaded  under  the  emperor 
Decius,  An.  C.292,  and  the  parilh  was  called  Pattens ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  old  time  pattens  were  ufually  made  and  fold  there ; 
but  was  afterwards  called  Rood-lane  of  a  rood  there  placed 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Margaret ,  while  the  church  was 
rebuilding. 

Pater-noster  Row,  was  fo  called  of  ftationers  <jr 
text-writers  dwelling  there,  who  wrote  and  fold  the  books 
then  in  ufe,  as  ABC  or  Abfies,  and  the  Pater-nofter,  Ave- 
Maria’s,  Creed,  Graces,  Qpc. 

Paul  [nctuA©-,  Gr.  a  little  one]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

St.  Paul’/  School,  built  and  well  endow’d  by  Dr.  John 
Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
which  fchool  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  to  the  child 
Jefus  (who  fat  among  the  do£lors  at  twelve  years  of  age) 
as  appears  by  part  of  the  founder’s  epitaph. 

Quique  fcholam  ftruxit  celebrem  cognomine  Jefu. 

So  that  the  name  of  it  is  Jefus  fchool,  rather  than  Paul's , 
but  the  faint  hath  robb’d  his  mailer  of  the  title. 

Pedderton  [of  the  river  Bedrid"}  a  town  in  Somer- 
fetpire,  formerly  famous  for  being  the  court  of  king  Ina 
the  firil  Saxon  legiflator. 

Pen  [of  pen,  C.  Br.  a  head]  a  firname. 

Pendennis  [|£)en-T>inas,  C.  Br.  i.  e.  the  head  city 
or  town]  a  caille  in  Cornwall  built  by  king  Henry  VIII 
in  the  port  of  Falmouth. 

Percival  [of  Percheval  a  village  in  Normandy}  a  fir¬ 
name. 

Perkins  [ q .  Peterkin ,  i.e.  little  Peter]  a  proper  name 
of  men. 

Pet  er  [rhVgyj  of  7riTgjc,Gr.  a  rock]  a  proper  name  of 
men. 

Peterborough  [a  place  fo  called  of  an  abbey  and 
church  built  there  by  Penda  and  IVulpher,  kings  of  the 
Mercii,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter]  a  bilhop’s  fee  in  Northam¬ 
pton  fbire. 

PhAraoh  [ny"12,  Heb.  i.e.  a  making  bare]  a  title 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt. 

Philibert  [of  yela,  Sax.  much  and  beojih^.  Sax. 
bright,  i.  e.  very  bright]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Philip  [4>/Ai,7r^-©'  of  a©-  a  lover  and  iicaoiv,  Gr.  of 
horfes]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Philemon  [of  pi Anjua,  Gr.  a  kils]  a  proper  name  of 
men. 

Phineas  [DnjS,  Heb.  i.e.  bold  countenance]  the 
fon  of  Eleazar  the  jrrieil. 

Ph  y  llis  [of  (pvM ov,  Gr.  a  leaf]  a  proper  name  of  wo¬ 
men. 

Pickadilly  [fo  called  of  Pichadilles ,  a  fort  of  iliff 
collars  of  doublets  in  the  fafhion  of  a  band  made  by  one 
Higgins  a  tailor  who  got  an  eilate  by  it  and  built  the 
flreet]  a  ilreet  near  St.  James’s  Weftminfter. 

Picts-wall,  a  famous  wall  anciently  built  by  the 
Romans  on  the  northern  bounds  of  England  to  hinder  the 
incurfions  of  the  Pills  and  Scots. 

Pig  got  [derived  of  Bigot ,  as  Dr.  Th.  Henchman  fup- 
pofes]  a  firname. 

Pitch  ford  [of  pitch  and  ford,  fo  called  of  a  Ipring 
which  there  arifes  in  a  private  houfe,  upon  which  pitch 
continually  floats]  a  town  in  Shroppire. 

Pli mouth  [f  e.  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plim  :  but 
fome  derive  it  of  Gr.  the  tide]  a  fea-port  in  De- 

vonpire. 

Pool’s  Hole,  a  place  in  Derbypire ,  near  to  which  is  a 
little  brook  which  dreams  with  both  hot  and  cold  water. 

Portland,  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  of  one  Portus  a 
noted  Saxon  pirate  ;  or,  as  others,  of  its  lying  over  againft 
the  port  of  Weymouth. 

P?aTTSBYESTER}  aptein 

PortsLAde  [of  lead  and  port,  <J.  d.  a  way  leading  to 
the  port,  as  Camden  fuppofes  ;  or  of  port  and  jdeto,  Sax. 
a  valley,  q.  d.  a  port  or  haven  in  a  valley  or  bottom. 

Portsoaicen  [of porta, L.  a  gate  and  yoen,  Sax.  afoke 
or  privilege]  the  name  of  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city  of 
London. 

Portsmouth  [i.e.  the  mouth  of  the  port  or  har¬ 
bour]  a  famous  fortified  fea-port  and  harbour  in  Hamp- 
pire. 

Poultry»  this  flreet  was  lo  called  of  poulterers  who 
liv’d  in  it,  as  filhmongers  now  on  Fip  flreet-hill. 

Pow  EL  [q.  ap  Howel ,  i.  e.  the  Ion  of  Howel]  a  firname. 

Preston  [A  e.  Prieft’s  town ]  in  lancapire. 

Price  [q.  ap  Rice,  i.  e.  the  fon  of  Rice]  a  Welp  name. 

Prob  ERT  [j.  ap  Robert ,  i.  e.  the  fon  of  Robert]  a  firname. 

Prudence 
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Prudence  [FrvJentia,  L.]  a  proper  name  of  women. 
Pudding-lane  [near  Billingfgate]  was  fo  called,  on 
account  of  the  butchers  of  Eaft-cheap ,  who  had  their 
fcalding-houle  for  hogs  there,  and  their  pudding,  with 
other  filth  of  beads,  were  voided  down  that  way  to  their 
dung-boat  on  the  Thames. 

Pugh  [q-  sip  Hugh ,  i.  e.  the  fon  of  Hugh]  a  firname. 

‘  Putney  [of  put,  Du.  a  well  and  6a,  Sax.  water,  as 
fome  fancy]  a  town  in  Surrey  fituate  on  the  banks  ot  the 
river  Thames. 

a 

QUeen’/  College  [in  Oxford]  was  fo  named  from  queen 
_  Philippa,  wife  to  king  Edward  III,  being  founded  by 
Robert  Eglesfield  her  chaplain,  A.  D.  1 34-°-  . 

Quin  BOROUGH  [*.  e.  the  queen’s  borough]  a  caftle 
in  Kent  built  by  Edward  III,  in  honour  of  his  queen 
Philippa. 

R 

RAchel  [*?m,  Heb.  i.t.  a  ffieep]  one  of  the  wives 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

Ralph  [of  pate  counfel  and  ulph,  Sax.  help,  Rudol- 
phus ,  L.]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Randal  [probably  of  Ranulpb  of  teln,  Teut.  pure 
and  ulph,  Sax.  .help,  as  Camden  fuppofes. 

Raphael  [ vKS"!.  Heb.  i.  e.  the  healing  of  God]  the 
name  of  an  angel. 

Rawlins  [of  Radulphus,  L.  Raoul,  F.  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  Patronymick  termination  ins,  q.  d.  the  fon  of 
Ralph]  a  firname. 

Reading  [of  Kcbtn,  C.  Br.  fern,  as \  Camden  thinks, 
it  growing  plentifully  thereabouts ;  or  of  the  meeting  to¬ 
gether  of  other  waters  with  thole  of  the  river  Rhea ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leland ]  a  town  in  Berkjbire. 

Rebecca  [Hpaii  Heb.  fat  and  full]  the  wife  of 
Jfaac. 

Redbridge  [Reeb-yoji*,  Sax.  a  bridge  or  ford  of 
ieeds]  in  Kampjbire. 

Regni,  an  ancient  people  of  Eritain,  who  formerly 
inhabited  Surrey  and  Sujfex  and  part  of  Hampjbire. 

Rehoboam  [CDipfH,  Heb.  i.e.  the  breach  of  the 
people]  king  Solomon's  fon. 

Reiner  /  [of  rein,  Teut.  pure  and  ebr,  Du.  honour, 
Rainer  $  ?•  ^  ° f  an  unblemilhed  charafler]  a  fir- 

name. 

Ren  I  MED  \q  Running  Mead]  a  place  between  Windfr 
and  Stanes ,  remarkable  for  being  the  rendezvous  of  the 
barons  again!!  king  John. 

Repton  [probably  of  rein,  Teut.  clean  and  Ton,  Sax. 
town,  i.  e.  clean  town]  a  town  in  Derbyfhire ,  memorable 
for  the  overthrows  of  JEthelbald  and  Eulhred ,  two  kings 
of  the  Mercii. 

Reuben  [  Heb.  i.e.  the  fon  of  vifion]  the 

eldeft  fon  of  Jacob  by  Leah. 

Richard  [of  pic,  Sax.  rich  and  heart,  i.e.  liberal  or 
free-hearted,  as  Verfiegan  fuppofes  ;  but  of  Jilc  and  aett>, 
Du.  nature,  Skinner]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Richborough  [called  anciently  iRtdjljCtg,  by  the 
JVelJb  IRpcb-CUfpll;,  i-  e.  the  fandy  ford,  by  the  Saxons 
Rep'cimu’S]  a  place  in  Kent. 

Richmond  [of  pic  rich  and  munb,  Sax.  peace  or 
munb,  Sax.  a  mouth]  a  town  in  Surrey  near  the  Thames. 

RlNGWOOD  [called  anciently  Regnewood,  and  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  people  called  Regni,  q.  d.  the  wood  or 
foreft  of  the  Regni  into  which  they  fled  for  fafety]  in  Hamp- 
fiire. 

Rising,  a  place  in  Norfolk,  memorable  for  a  caftle  cal¬ 
led  Riftng- caftle  on  account  of  its  fituation. 

Rivers  [of  de  ripariis,  i.e.  of  the  banks]  a  firname. 
Robert  [of  jia^e,  Sax.  counfel  and  beophT,  Sax.  fa¬ 
mous]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Rochester  [Wpope  ceaf^eji,  Sax.  probably  fo  cal¬ 
led  of  riche,  F.  a  rock  and  cear^ep,  i.  e.  a  caftle  or  city 
on  a  rock]  a  city  and  bilhop’s  fee  in  Kent. 

Roderick  [of  Pate  counfel  and  pic,  Sax.  rich]  a  pro¬ 
per  name  of  men. 

Roger  [of  rugl),  Teut.  and  gctetl,  to  defire,  q.  one 
defiroiis  of  reft  according  to  Kilian,  or  garb  a  guardian, 
according  to  others]  a  proper  name  of  mem 


RoiSTON  t?-  Roifia's-town ,  ofRoifta  a  pious  lady,  who 
in  the  time  of  the  Normans  fet  up  a  crucifix  there]  a 
town  in  Hertfordfiire. 

Rosamund  [of  rofa  the  role  mundi  of  the  world,  or 
rofa  and  mun*>,  Sax.  from  her  rofy-coloured  lips]  the 
daughter  of  William  lord  Clifford,  mother  to  William  Longf- 
pee  the  firft  earl  of  Salisbury  and  paramour  to  kinrr 
Henry  II. 

Roth  erhith  e  [of  p?  obr,  Br.]  abound,  or  thref- 
hold,  and  hithe,  i.  e.  the  bank  of  the  bound,  or  limit,  by 
reafon  of  the  river  Anton,  dividing  Kent  from  the  Trim- 
bantes. 

Rowland  [of  pot  or  paTe,  Sax.  counlel  and  land, 
q.  a  counfellor  to  his  country,  as  Camden  fuppofes  ;  but 
Verfiegan  derives  it  of  rolD,  Du.  peace  and  ianb,  q.  the 
peace-maker  of  his  country]  a  groper  name  of  men. 

Ruffins  hall,  Smithfeld,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
London ,  fo  called  becaufe  trials  of  skill  in  feats  of  arms  or 
ftrength  were  play’d  by  ruffianly  people. 

Rumney  [anciently  called  Remenal,  probably  of  the 
Romans  who  firft  landed  on  that  Ihore]  a  place  in  Kent. 

Rumsey  [Rum/eg,  Sax.]  a  town  in  Hampfiire,  no¬ 
table  for  a  nunnery  built  there  by  king  Edgar.  . 

RusseL  [of  roux,  F.  red,  or  of  rouffeau,  F.  and  el  di¬ 
minutive,  q.  d.  a  little  reddilh]  a  firname. 

S 

SAcy  Foreft  [prob.  q.  Salfey  or  Salicelum  a  place  abound¬ 
ing  with  willows]  a  foreft  in  Northamptonfoire. 

Saffron  Walden  [fo  called  of  Saffron,  a  wall  and  Ten^ 
Sax.  a  dale]  a  town  in  Effex,  fo  called  from  faftron  grow¬ 
ing  in  great  plenty  there. 

Salisbury  /  [GeapiybvpiS,  Sax.  q.  d.  dry  town  ;  for 
Saris  bury  S  the  old  town  flood  on  an  hill,  where 
was  no  water  ;  but  the  new  city  is  fituate  in  a  valley,  and 
a  little  brook  runs  through  its  ftrects]  a  city  and  bifhop’s 
lee  in  Wiltfiire. 

Samson  [JttfOty,  Heb.  i.  e.  here  the  fecond  time]  one 
of  the  judges  .of  Ifrael. 

Samuel  Heb.  i.e.  heard  of  God]  the  name 

of  a  prophet.  ^ 

San  ball  AT  [D  Heb.  i.  e.  a  bramble  hid  in  fc- 

cret]  an  enemy  to  the  Jews,  who  was  about  to  rebuild 
the  temple. 

San  don  [_q.  Sandy-town]  in  Kent. 

Sarah  [HllLl,  Heb.  i.e.  dame  or  miftrefs]  the  name 
of  a  woman. 

Satan  Heb.  i.  e.  an  adverfary]  the  devil. 

Saul  [Vl&W,  Heb.  i.  e.  asked  or  lent]  the  firft  king  of 
Ifrael. 

Scarborough  [of  yceapP,  Sax.  lharp  and  bupft, 
Sax.  q.  d.  a  town  or  fort  by  a  lharp-picked  rock. 

Scars  dale  [yceappef,  Sax.  fears  or  rocks  and  dale ] 
a  valley  in  Devonfiire  ",  alfo  a  firname. 

Seater  [&eat;ep.  Sax  ]  an  idol  w'orlhipped  by  our 
Saxon  anceftors  on  faturday  ;  the  form  of  this  idol  was  an 
old  man  on  a  pillar  Handing  on  a  filh,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  pail  of  water  full  of  fruits,  and  a  whale 
or  filh  in  his  lefr. 

SfiATON  [q.  d.  Sea-town]  in  Devonfiire. 

Seghid  [of yigc  viftory  or  yacce  a  fight,  Sax.  and 
hill  ]  a  place  in  Northumberland. 

Selby  [of pel,  Sax,  good  and  by  an  habitation,  the 
name  of  a  place,  and  alio  a  firname. 

S&n  acherib  [If'rUD'  Heb.  i.e.  the  bramble  ofde* 
ftruftion]  the  name  of  a  king  of  Affyria. 

Senly  [of  St.  Lizy]  a  firname. 

Sentlo  [of  St.  Loyd]  a  firname. 

Sent  LOW  [of  Sr.  Loup,  i.  e.  St.  Love]  a  firname. 
Seofrid  [ofSco,  Sax.  the  fight  and  ppetc,Sax.  peace] 
a  king  of  the  Ea ft-  Saxons. 

Sh  ADRACK  [“P“Uy,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  little  tender  dug]  one 
of  the  three  Jews  who  were  preferved  in  the  burning  fiery 
furnace. 

ShaftsburY  [of  pceapt, Sax.  a  Ihaft  or  arrow,  and 
bujig  a  town  •  but  Camden  chooles  to  derive  it  of  a  fpire 
fteeple]  a  town  in  Dorfetfiire. 

Shamger  Heb.  i.e.  deflation  of  (hangers] 

One  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael. 

Sheen  [fo called  from  its  Aiming]  anciently  a  country- 
feat  of  the  kings  of  England  fituate  on  the  river  of  Thames 
in  Surry,  now  called  Rubmotsa, 

Sh  Eli  t 
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SheppY  [Sceap-ca  and  &ceap-i£e,  Sax.  i.e.  the  ifle  of 
Ihcep,  from  Iheep’s  multiplying  greatly  in  it,  thence  alio 
called  in  Latin  Ovina  of  ovii  a  fheepj  an  ifle  in  the  county 
of  Kent. 

Sherbourn  [Scipbujm,  Sax.  i.e.  the  clear  fountain] 
a  town  in  Dorfetpire. 

Sherwood  \q.  d.  Sheer ■  wood  ]  in  Nottingham  (bin. 

Shiloh  [H1?!!?,  Heb.  i.e.  fent]  a  name  in  feripture 
applied  to  the  Meffiah. 

SiioEbury  [of  Tceo,  Sax.  a  fhoe  and  byjiij,  Sax.  a 
town]  a  place  in  Effex. 

Shoqbery  nefs ,  part  of  a  great  flar,  which  begins  be¬ 
low  Lee  town,  about  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  and  runs  down 
the  Thames  to  the  north-eaft  end  of  the  Whittaker. 

ShoREHAM  [Scojieham,  Sax.]  a  port  in  Suffex. 

Shrewsbury  [of  /cpybe,  Sax.  a  fhrub  and  byjP^-, 
a  town]  the  county-town  of  Shropshire. 

Sidenham  [probably  of  /me  long  and  ham,  Sax.]  a 
town  in  Devonpire  and  elfewhere. 

Si  Albert  [of  fi^e,  Sax.  viftory  and  beo  Jill's,  Sax.  fa¬ 
mous]  a  king  of  the  Bajl-Anglet. 

Sig  is  mu nd  [either  of  /i£e  vifrory  and  muhto, Sax. peace, 
tj.  d.  one  who  procures  peace  by  viftory,  or  of  yi£e  and 
ttiunt)  a  mouth,  q.  d.  one  who  overcomes  enemie3  by  fair 
words,  terfiegan ]  a  name  of  men. 

Silc ester  [&elcea/teji,  Sax.  i.e.  a' great  or  fair 
town]  in  Hamppire. 

Silures,  the  name  of  a  people  who  anciently  inhabit-  the  name  of  a  place. 
td  South-Wales  .  *  Thames  [ Thamefis 

Simon  (lyali/,  Heb.  i.  e.  hearing]  a  proper  name  of  .  -  - 

men. 

Sion  [JViy,  Heb.  drinefs]  a  mountain  in  Judea. 

Sion  College ,  a  college  in  London  near  Cripplegate ,  found¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  White ,  D.  D.  for  the  ufe  of  the  clergy  of 
the  city  and  liberties,  with  appartments  and  provifion  for 
the  maintenance  of  20  poor  people. 

Sittinbourn  [  Sittmgboujin  of /ltTan  to  fit  and 
bo  Jin,  Sax.  a  Ipring,  q.  d.  the  fountain  of  the  natives]  a 
town  in  Kent. 

Snell  [Swell, Du.  Scljnell,  Teur.  lfnel,F.  fwiftor 
nimble]  a  name. 

Sodom  [Dili?,  Heb.]  one  of  the  5  cities  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  were  deftroy’d  by  fire. 

SolomoK  [rHQ*?!!?,  Heb.  i.  e.  peaceable]  king  Da¬ 
vid's  fon. 

Solway  Frith  [?.  e.  the  port  of  Selgovians ,  of  Selgtir, 


Straddling  [probably  corruption  of  CaJ'terhn'r] 


firname. 

Suffolk  [STS/olc,  Sax.  i.e.  South  folk,  or  people  in 
oppofition  to  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk]  a  fouthern  ccuntv 
of  Great  Britain.  1 

Sureby  [i-e.  fure  bay]  in  Torkpire. 

Susanna  [rjJiyili?,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  lily]  a  name  of  wo¬ 
men. 

Sussex  [Su’S/ex,  q.d.  South- Saxons  or  Saxony]  a  iou- 
thern  county  of  England. 

Suthwkll  [*.  *.  the  louth  well]  a  place  in  Noiting- 
h umpire  where  St.  Paubine,  archbifhop  of  York,  baptized 
the  people  of  that  country  in  the  river  Trent. 

Sutton  [q.  d.  South-town ]  a  place  in  Devonpire. 
r  Swald ale  [of  the  river  5«w// and  Drt/?]  a  place  in 

S within  [of  JPi'S  greatly  and  hea,  Sax.  high,  Camden 1 
a  famous  bilhop  of  Wmche/ler,  celebrated  for  his  piety  and 
canomfed  for  a  faint. 


T 


'"PAmerton  [of  Tamaji  the  name  of  a  river  and ‘run 
Sax.  the  name  of  a  town.  * 

Tewksbury  [Theoc/byjiig,  Sax.  of fome  faint  Theoco] 


L.  lo  called  on  account  of  the 
meeting  together  of  the  two  rivers  Thame  and  Owfe,  or 
J[ts]  the  chief  river  of  Great  Britain,  which  takes  its  rift 
in  Glocejlerfbire,  runs  up  to  Oxford ,  and  thence  to  London. 
The  fea  flows  up  it  from  the  eaftward  gently  eighty  miles 
towards  the  weft,  almoft  as  far  as  Kingfton ,  and  from  thence 
to  Oxford,  and  many  miles  farther,  boats  are  drawn  for 
above  two  hundred. 

Thetford  [of  the  river  Thet  and  ford]  formerly  a 
bifhop’s  lee  is  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Thirlewall  Cafile  [of liijilian,  Sax.  to  bore  through 
and  wall ]  a  caftle  in  Northumberland,  fo  called  becanfe  the 
Scots,  when  they  invaded  England,  made  fcveral  holes  or 
gaps  in  the  wall,  which  had  been  built  by  the  emperor 
Severus  to  part  the  two  kingdoms. 

Thistl  eworth  [anciently  called Giftlesvorth  of 'giyle, 
Sax.  an  hoftage  and  poJi’S,  Sax.  a  court  or  hall,  becaufe 
the  hoftages  from  foreign  countries  were  kept  there  by  the 


Brit.  1.  e.  the  fait  wave  or  fea,  or  of  Sail  go,  Lang,  of  Wed  Saxon  kings]  a  town  in  Middlefex. 
thf*  Scotohrio/intft  thr  Air  Aa  _ .  _  .  _  ~  Z 


the  Scotobrigantes,  the  fait  fta,  Baxter. 

Sophia  [ao pice,  Gr.  wildom]  a  propet  name  of  wo¬ 
men. 

Sop  hr  on  1  a  [cayy/ia,,  Gr.  i.e  prudence,  temperance 
or  fobriety]  a  proper  name  of  women. 

Southampton  [of  the  river  Anton  and  South]  a  fa¬ 
mous  fea-port  town  in  Hamppire. 

Southwark  [§ou18peJic,  Sax.]  i.  e.  a  building  on  the 
louth  fide  of  the  city  of  London. 

Spencer  [ le  difpenfier,  F.  i.e .  a  fteward]  a  firname. 

Sta  f.ford  [of  &t;aj:,  Sax.  and  ford]  the  county-town 
of  Staffordpire. 

Stamford  [&tam/oJit,  Sax.]  a  town  in  Lincolnpire 
which  furnifhes  us  with  this  old  faying,  as  mad  as  the  bai¬ 
ting  bull  of  Stamford,  which  had  its  rife  as  follows  :  In  the 
reign  of  king  John,  William  earl  of  Warren ,  who  was  lord 
of  that  town,  walking  on  his  caftle-walls,  law  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  adjoining  two  bulls  fighting  for  a  cow,  till  the  but¬ 
cher's  dogs  being  rouzed  therewith,  purfued  one  of  the 
bulls  (being  made  mad  with  the  noife  and  multitude) 
quite  through  the  town  ;  at  which  fight  the  earl  was  ft 
pleas’d  and  delighted,  that  he  gave  the  caftle- meadows, 
where  the  duel  of  the  bulls  firft  began,  to  be  a  common 
to  the  butchers  of  the  town,  after  the  firft  grals  had  been 
on  condition  that,  for  the  continuance  of 


Thomas  [0c oft£ft  Gr.  IQlNn.  Syr.  of  OKH,  Heb. 
double,  and  thence  called  AiSv^,  Gr.  i.  t.  of  two  hearts, 
on  account  of  his  doubling]  one  of  the  12  apoftles. 

Thor  [Doji,  Sax.]  an  idol  of  great  efteem  among  the 
ancient  Saxons,  &c.  equally  with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  called  the  Thunderer  or  God  of  thunder  QPc. 

Thorp  [BoJip,  Sax.]  a  village  ;  aifo  a  firname. * 

Throckmorton  [7.  d.  the  rock  Moor-town]  a  fir¬ 
name. 

Timothy  [T/poSti©,  Gr.  an  honourer  of  God]  apro- 
PeL  name  of  men 

Tin  mouth  [of  the  river  Tint  and  mon^.  Sax.]  the 
name  of  a  fea-port. 

Tobiah  [H OH,  Heb.  i.e.  the  goodneft  of  God]  a 
proper  name  of  men. 

Tophet  [nSn.Heb.  i.e.  a  drum]  a  valley  where 
the  Ammondes  facrificed  their  children  to  Moloch,  and  cau- 
fed  drums  to  be  beat  to  hinder  their  cries  from  beine 
heard.  & 

Trek  INGHAM  {q.d.  three  kings  town,  of 
kings  (lain  in  battle]  a  town  in  Lincolnpire. 

Trin ob antes  [of  trenant,  C.  Br.  a  town  in  a  val¬ 
ley,  the  country  being  lower  and  lower,  as  it  draws  near¬ 
er  to  the  Thames,  in  the  manner  of  a  valley,  Camden ;  and 


Danip 


mown  or  eaten,  on  condition  that,  tor  the  continuance  of  not  of  Troja  nova,  as  fome  derive  it]  the  people  who  art- 
the  fport,  annually  they  fhould  find  a  mad  bull  to  be  bait-  ciently  inhabited  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and  EfTex 
cd  the  day  fix  weeks  before  Cbnflmas  day.  M  ’ 

Stanes  [of /tana,  Sax.  ftones]  a  town  in  Middlefex. 

Stanley  [of  /tan  and  lea5>,  Sax.  afield,  i.e.  Stony- 
feld  ]  a  firname. 


Stanton  [of  /tan  and  tun,  Sax.  q.  Stony  town]  a 
firname. 

Stepney  [&tebuit  Ijeatl)]  a  town  a  mile  eaftward  of 
London. 

Stigand  [of  /ti£an,  Sax.  to  climb,  q.  d.  the  climber] 
an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  time  of  William  tit 
Conqueror. 

Stow  [X^op,  Sax.  a  place]  a  firname. 


Trubridge  [T jiu^h-byjit£,  Sax.  i.e,  aftcuretown] 
a  town  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Tubal  [‘pmn,  Heb.  i.e.  born  or  worldly]  one  of 
the  tons  of  Japbet. 

Tubal  kain  [PpA^^irb  i.  e.  worldly  pofleffion  or 
the  bird  s  neft  of  the  world]  the  firft  inventor  of  curioii* 
fmiths  wor^. 
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VAlentine  [ Valentinus ,  L.  of  valent  ftrong,  mighty] 
a  proper  name  of  men,  and  particularly  of  a  Bilhop  of 
Rome. 

U  B  s  f  o  R  D  ?  [#.  e.  the  ford  of  Vbba  or  Vffa  the  firft  King 
Ufford  $  ot  Eafi-Englip ]  the  name  of  a  Village. 

Verulam  [of  bir  tan  Ut,  Brir,  i.  e.  upon  the  Bank  of 
the  river  Baxter]  a  town  now  called  St.  Albans. 

Vincent  [vincentius  of  vine  ere,  L.  to  overcome]  a  pro¬ 
per  name  of  men. 

Vintry  Ward,  fo  called  becaufe  anciently  the  wines 
were  landed  and  laid  up  in  vaults  there. 

St.  Andrew  Under  shaft  of  Portfoken  or  Aldgate  Ward, 
London.  This  church  took  its  name  of  Underpaft ,  from  a 
great  fliaft  or  may-pole  which  was  formerly  fet  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftreet,  before  the  iouth-door  of  the  church  ; 
which  ihaft,  when  it  was  ere&ed,  was  higher  than  the 
ffeeple.  This  Ihaft  or  may- pole  had  never  been  ere&ed 
after  Evil  May-day ,  fo  called  on  account  of  an  infurre&ion 
of  the  apprentices,  &c.  againft  aliens,  in  the  year  1517* 
but  was  laid  on  hooks,  and  under  the  pent-houfes  of  a  row 
of  houles  and  alley-gate,  called  Shaft-alley  in  Lime -fir eet 
ward,  till  in  ' the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI,  one  Sir  Stephen , 
a  curate  of  St.  Katharine’s  Chrifi- Church,  preaching  at  St. 
Paul’s-Crofs,  told  the  people,  that  this  ihaft  was  made  an 
idol,  by  giving  the  name  of  XJnderJbaft  to  the  church  : 
whereupon,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  Sunday,  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  over  whofa  doors  the  ihaft  hung,  having  firft  dined 
to  make  themfclves  ftrong,  took  the  ihaft  off  from  the 
hooks,  where  it  had  hung  for  3  2  years,  and  faw  d  it  in 
pieces ,  every  min  taking  fo  much  as  had  lain  over  his 
premifes. 

Urban  [Urbanus,  L.  courteous]  a  proper  name  of  men. 
UrdEHEAD  [of  ojib,  Sax.  an  edge  and  head ,  q.  d.  a 
piked  promontory]  a  place  in  Scotland. 

Ure  [Urns,  L.  in  the  Roman  time  it  waihed  Jfurium] 
a  town  of  the  Brigantines  now  called  Aldborough.  Urus  was 
afterwards  by  the  Saxons  called  Oujie,  Sax.  now  Owfe]  a 
river  in  Torkjbire. 

Uriah  [iTHIK,  Heb.  i.e.  the  fire  of  Jab  or  Jehovah] 
one  of  king.D/KftVPs  chief  captains. 

Uriel  [7niK,  r.  e.  the  fire  of  God]  the  name  of  an 
angel.  , 

UzziEL  [Tip,  Heb.  i.e.  the  goat  of  God]  3  proper 
name. 

W  , 

W  Ain  fleet  [of  battl  a  marfti  and  ylee'c  a  ftream, 
&>c  Baxter]  the  name  of  a  place. 

War em an  [q.  d.  watchman]  the  title  of  a  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  Kippon  in  Torkjbire  ;  alio  a  proper  name. 

Walbrook  [took  its  name  of  a  brook  which  anci¬ 
ently  ran  through  the  ftreet,  and  Wall,  probably  that  ftream 
of  water  let  through  the  wall  of  the  city  about  Moorgate . 
Waldwin?  [of  pealfcan,  Sax.  to  rule  and  pmnan, 
Wa  L w IN  S  Sax- to  win]  a  proper  name  0f  men. 
Wall  fleet  [of  pall.  Sax.  a  wall  and  yleo*c,  Sax.  a 
river,  &c.  ]  a  place  in  EJfex  noted  for  oifters. 

Wallingford  [Eualen'gajroji'o  and  Wallen^ayop'o, 
Sax.  of  gual  ft: »,  C.  Br.  i.  e.  the  old  wall  and  ford]  a 
town  in  Berkjbire. 

Walltown,  a  place  in  Northumberland ,  anciently  a 
royal  palace,  where  Seghert,  king  of  the  Eafi  Saxons,  was 
baptized  by  St.  Paulinus. 

Wall  1  send  [i.e.  the  end  of  the  wall  or  trenches]  a 
place  in  Northumberland. 

Walmer  [probably  of  pall,  Sax.  and  mare,  L.  the 
fea,  q.  d.  a  fea-wall]  a  place  in  Kent. 

Walsingham  [of  p*l,  Sax.  a  whirlpool  of  paclpan, 
Sax.  to  wallow  and  ham,  Sax.  an  habitation,  q.  d.  a  dirty 
boggy  town  ;  or  of  pashPe,  Sak.  fouthernwood  growing 
there  in  great  plenty]  a  town  in  Norfolk,  from  whence 
comes  a  firnamc. 

Walter  [of  pal's,  Sax.  a  wood  and  here  a  mafter,  or 
of  pealtan,  Sax.  to  rule  and  hepe,  Sax.  an  army]  a  proper 
name  of  men. 

Waltham  [of  peal's,  Sax.  a  wood  and  Vam,  Sax.  an 
habitation,  q.  d.  a  town  by  a  wood]  a  town  in  EJfex  famous 
for  a  ftatcly  abby,  whofe  abbot  was  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 


WaLwick  [of  bolb  bfg,  Brit.  i.e.  the  head  of  the 
flood,  Baxter]  the  name  of  a  place. 

Walvvin  [of  pealcan,  Sax.  to  govern  and  pinnan,  to 
Win]  a  proper  name  or  firnamc. 

Wandsworth  [anciently  called  Wandlefworth  of  the 
river  W anile  or  Vandali  and  pop’s,  Sax.  a  village,  or,  as 
others  fuppofe,  of  battb,  Dan.  water  and  worth,  q.  d. 
a  town  by  the  water-fide]  a  town  lituatc  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Thames  in  Surrey. 

Wans  dike  [r.  e.  Woden’s  Dfke,  or  the  ditch  of Woden  or 
Oden ,  a  God  worlhipped  by  the  Saxons  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans]  a  prodigious  long 
ditch  in  Wiltpire,  anciently  the  limit  of  the  Weji-  Saxons  and 
Mercii. 


Ward  wick  [of  Huiccii  or  Iceni  and  peajVc,  Sax.  i.e. 
a  garrilon  of  the  people  called  Iceni,  Baxter]  the  name  of 
a  place. 

Ware  [of  peajij  Sax.  a  ditch  made  to  keep  off  the 
overflowing  of  the  water]  a  town  in  Hertfordfiire. 

Warrington  [bar  0  tilt  ut,  Brit.  i.  e.  upon  the  river 
Tine,  Baxter]  the  name  of  a  place. 

Warwick  [of  guartl),  C.  Br.  a  fafeguard  or  garrilon 
and  pic,  Sax.  a  port  or  city,  according  to  Camden-,  Som- 
ner  fays  it  was  anciently  called  Wearing  Wic  of  peajnn^  a 
wear  and  Pic,  Sax.  a  fort.  The  Welfi  call  it  (fcardeoit, 
i.  e.  the  camp  of  the  Legion,  becaufe  there  the  major 
of  the  Dalmatian  horfe  adted  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Britain]  the  county  town  of  Warwickpire. 

Wat  Ling  fireet  [fome  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  called  of  W- 
tellianus  a  Roman  ;  but  Somnerus  fuppofes  of  petola,  Sax. 
a  beggar  or  pe^lian,  Sax.  to  beg,  became  beggars  conftantly 
fat  in  that  ftreet  to  ask  alms]  It  was  one  of  the  4  Roman 
ftreets  or  high-ways,  dividing  London  in  the  mi  dft  from  louth 
to  north,  reaching  from  Dover  to  London,  Dunfiable ,  Toucefier, 
Atterjlon  and  the  Severn  near  the  Wrekin  in  Sbropjbire ,  ex¬ 
tending  it  felt  to  Anglefey  in  Wales.  The  three  other  Roman 
ftreets  or  ways  were  Ikeneld  ftreet,  Erminage  fireet,  and  the 
Foffe. 

WenTsbEcK  [of  the  river  Went  and  betU,  Dart,  a  river] 
a  little  river  in  Northumberland,  by  the  fide  of  which  the 
town  called  Glenoventa  anciently  flood. 

Worth  [Weep'S,  Sax.  a  farm]  Hence  matiy  of  our 
country-villages  end  in  worth,  as  Thi file  worth,  Wandf worth ,  &c. 
West  bur  y  [».  *.  Weftern-town]  a  town  in  Hamppire. 
Westchester  [is  fo  called  to  diftinguiih.it  from 
Chefier  upon  the  ftreet  in  Durham,  which  lies  to  the  eaft  as 
this  does  to  the  weft.  The  Saxons  called  it  Lea^a-ccayTeji, 
Sax.  i.  e.  the  legion’s  town,  becaufe  a  Roman  legion  did 
quarter  therei 

Westminster  [Werfcmmrtpe,  Sax.]  took  its  name 
from  its  weftward  fituation  and  a  minfier  or  abbey  founded 
there  by  Sebert ,  king  of  the  Eafi-Saxons,  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  which  flood  there  and  fell  by  an 
earthquake  about  the  year  of  our  lord  605. 

Weymouth  [i.e.  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey]  a  port- 
town  in  Dorfetflire. 

Whaley  [of  pelltan,  Sax.  to  be  full  of  fprings  and 
lea£  a  field,  q.  d.  a  field  well-watered]  a  place  in  Lan- 
cajbire. 

Whitby  [i.e.  a  white  town  or  bay,  called  in  the 
Saxons  time  StpeanePheale,  i.  e.  Strean’s  hill]  a  place  in 
Torkjbire. 

White-hall  Tork-place ,  built  by  cardinal  Woolfey, 
and  taken  from  him  by  king  Henry  VIII. 

Whitney  [of  hpit,  Sax.  white  and  ea  Sax.  water,  or 
i£e,  Sax.  an  ifland]  a  town  in  Oxfordfbire. 

The  Jjle  of  Wight  [called  anciently  Whitlan'o,  Sax; 
it.  white  land,  and  alfo  Wic-ea,  Sax.  the  Welp  called  it 
ti&uitt),  which  fignifies  a  divifion  or  reparation,  becaufe  it 
was  thought  that  this  ifland  was  formerly  cut  off  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  England  by  the  force  of  the  fea. 
An  ifland  over-againft  Portsmouth  and  over-againft  South¬ 
hampton. 

Wig  MORE  [WifcanSemepe,  Sax.  probably  of  pic,  Sax. 
a  fortrefs  and  (Wop,  Sax.  a  moor]  a  town  in  Herefordpire. 

Wigtown  [of  big,  Brit,  or  paSan,  Sax.  to  wag  and 
•Cun  a  town]  the  name  of  a  place- 

WilbeRHaM  [anciently  called  WilbuPsham,  or  put. 
Sax.  wild  and  hupS  and  ham,  Sax  ]  a  town  in  Kent. 
Wilcocks  ?  [ofboalb  a  wood  and  cock,  q.d.  wood- 
Wilcox  3  cock]  a  firname. 

Wilfred  [ofpilla,  Sax.  a  will  and  icpe'ce,  Sax.  peace] 

a 'proper  name.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  r 

St.  Wilfred’*  Needle,  a  narrow  hole  in  the  church  ot 
Rippon  in  Torkpire,  in  which  in  times  of  old  they  ufed  to 
"  g  mak» 
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make  the  trial  of  the  chaftity  of  women  ;  the  proof  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  thus :  thole  who  were  chafte  did  eafily  pals 
through  it  ;  but  thole  who  had  violated  their  chaftity, 
were  Hopp’d  and  held  faft  after  a  miraculous  manner. 

William  [of guilt)  h^lut,  Du.  q.  d.  hamefs’d  with  a 
gilded  helmet ; ,  but  others  derive  it  of  Ittol  helm,  i.  e. 
the  lhield  or  defence  of  many]  a  proper  name  of  men. 

Wilton  [of  the  brook  Willey  and  “on,  Sax.]  a  place 
in  Wiltfiire. 

Wiltshire  [anciently  WilPettoa,  Sax.  either  from 
the  town  Wilton  or  the  river  Willey  and  j'e'n'tta,  Sax.  i.  e. 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants]  the  county  of  Wilts. 

Wimbleton  [called  Wibantoune,  Sax.  or,  as  Somncr 
writes,  Wibban^une  and  derives  it  of  one  Wibba.  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  builder  and  tune,  Sax.  an  hill]  a  town 
in  Surrey. 

Wimund  [».  e.  facred  peace]  a  proper  name  of  men. 
WinanderMere  [fome  derive  it  of  pine,  Sax.  plea- 
iant,  pa  to,  Sax  a  ford  and  mepie,  Sax.  a  marlli]  in  Weft- 
moreland. 

Winburn  [Wintbujinham,  Sax.  CIIutDaglrtip,  C.  Br. 
i.  e.  a  town  between  two  rivers]  a  place  in  Dcrfetfiire. 

Wl h'chcomb  [Wmcel-combe,  Sax.  of  pmcel,  Sax.  a 
corner  and  combe,  Sax.  a  valley,  q.  d.  a  valley  encompaf- 
led  on  each  fide  with  hills]  in  Gloceflerjbire. 

Winch  else  a  [Wincelj'e3  of  pmcel  a  corner  and  ea, 
Sax.  water  or  i£e,  Sax.  an  ifle]  a  port  in  Suffex. 

Winchester  [ W i ntoncea  Y"ceja,  Sax.  the  Cambro- 
Britons  uled  to  call  it  Cacti  gubt,  i.  e.  the  white  city,  be- 
caule  it  is  built  on  a  chalky  foil]  a  city  and  hilltop ’s  fee 
in  Hampfiire. 

Win  dham  [i.  e.  Wimund’s  home]  a  place  in  Norfolk. 
Windsor  [anciently  called  Wintele-f hojian,  Sax. 
q.  d.  winding  Ihore,  becaufe  of  the  winding  of  the  river  in 
that  place]  a  town  in  Eerkfiire  where  is  a  caftle  and  royal 
palace. 

Winfred  [of  pinnan,  Sax.  to  win  and  yjie^e,  Sax. 
peace]  the  name  of  the  Englifi-Saxon  apoftle  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  was  afterwards  called  Boniface  by  pope  Gregory ; 
alfo  an  Englifi  virgin  faint,  who  is  ftoried  to  have  been 
revived  or  brought  to  life  again  by  Bruno  the  prieft,  after 
her  head  had  been  cut  off  by  Cradocus ,  and  that  thence 
fprang  St.  Winefred’s  well  in  Flintshire. 

Windwidfield  [of  pmnan,  Sax.  to  conquer  and 
field  on  account  of  a  viftory  obtained  there  by  Ofwin ,  king 
of  Northumberland  over  Penda  the  Mercian]  a  place  in  Tork- 
fiire. 

Withering  ton  [of  py’SeJhan,  Sax.  to  wither  and 
toune.  Sax .  an  hill,  q.  d.  a  dry  or  parched  hill]  a  place  in 
Northumberland. 

Wiv  elscomb  [Weevel a  weefel  and  combe,  Sax.  a  val¬ 
ley]  a  place  in  Somerfetfiwe. 

WobEN  [of  Wetoan,  Sax.  fflftecbCtt,  Du.  Mtutcn,  Teut. 
to  be  wood  or  mad,  q.  d.  the  furious  God,  q.  d.  he  that 
infpir’d  a  warlike  fury  into  the  minds  of  men]  a  G’od  of  the 
Goths,  Germans  and  Saxons ,  the  fame  with  Mars  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  his  ftatue  was  let  up  with  a  Panoply  or  compleat 
armour,  and  a  drawn  fword :  from  him  Wednefday  took  its 
name. 

Woldsbury  [of  JJolto,  Sax.  an  hill  and  Bupa,  Sax. 
a  town]  a  place  in  WUtfiire. 


Wolfred  [of  ulph,  Sax.  help  or  aid  and  petoe,Sax. 
counfel,  q.  helpful  in  counfel]  the  name  of  an  archbi- 
Ihop  of  Canterbury,  A.  C.  St 6. 

Woodward  [of  Putou,  Sax.  wood  and  garde ,  F.  a 
warden,  q.  d.  a  warden  or  keeper  of  the  wood]  a  firname. 

Wood  roof  [ofpute,  Sax.  wood  and  Sejiejta,  Sax.  a 
governour  of  a  wood  or  a  forefter]  a  firname. 

Woodstock  [ofpute  and  JfDocce,  Sax.  the  ftock  of  a 
tree  or  of  prop,  Sax.  a  place]  a  famous  place,  anciently 
a  palace  and  park  in  Oxfordshire. 

Worcester  [called  Webeopnaceaytep,  alfo  Wijle- 
ceaf“eji  of  pipe,  Sax.  a  foreft  and  ceaftep,  Sax.  a  town 
or  city  ;  the  Romans  called  it  Wigornia ,  of  the  Wiccii  anci¬ 
ent  inhabitants  of  the  place]  a  city  and  bifliop’s  lee. 

Worth  [pojfS,  Sax-  a  court  or  farm]  a  termination 
joined  to  the  names  of  places,  as  Wandftwerth. 

Wrexham  [W  Pintle  f  ham,  Sax.  of  pf> finely,  Sax 
wreaths  and  ham.  Sax.  a  villagej  a  place  in  Denbighshire. 

Wroxeter  [Wjiecen  ceafeep,  Sax.]  a  place  in  Shnp- 

fiire. 

Wulph  ER  [of  Ulphen,  Sax.  an  helper]  a  king  of  the 
Mercii,  founder  of  the  abbey  at  Peterborough,  now  a  cathe¬ 
dral  church. 

Y 

YAnesbury  [q  d.  Vefpaftan's  bury  or  town]  a  town 
in  Wittfiir e,  famous  for  a  trench  and  wall  of  Roman 
workmanfhip,  faid  to  be  caft  up  or  made  by  Vefpafian. 

Yarmouth  [of  the  river  Tare  and  mouth]  a  famous 
fea-port  and  harbour  in  Norfolk. 

Yarrow  [of  fcypaf,  Sax.  fens]  a  place  in  the  bi- 
Ihoprick  of  Durham,  memorable  on  account  of  its  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Venerable  Bede. 

York  [Eujie-pic  or  foueji-pic  of  euejic  a  wild  boar 
and  pyc,  Sax.  a  place  of  refuge,  q.  d.  a  fafe  retreat  or  re¬ 
fuge  from  the  wild  boars  which  were  numerous  in  the  fo- 
reft  of  Gantries ,  as  Verflegan  fuppofes.  ]  It  was  called 
Eboracum  by  the  Romans ;  the  next  city  of  account  in 
England  to  London,  memorable  on  account  of  the  death  of 
two  emperors  Severus  and  Conftantius  Chlorus ,  and  alfo  for 
having  "been  the  birth  place  of  Gonftantine  the  Great. 

z 

ZAbulon  [JI^IIS,  Heb.  i.t.  a  dwelling-place]  one  of 
the  1 2  Ions  of  Jacob. 

Zachariah  [[ilHDl  of  Heb.  amemorialand 
t""P  of  the  Lord]  the  name  of  a  prophet 

Zed ek i ah  [rPp*11£»  Heb.  *.  e.  the  juftice  or  righteouf- 
ne£s  of  the  Lord]  a  king  of  Judah. 

Zerubbabel  ?  Heb.  i.e.  oppofing  or  con- 

Zo  rob  a  bel  S  tending  againft  confufion]  a  famous 
rebuilder  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem. 

Zimri  piQX,  Heb.  i.e.  a  long,  &c.]  an  ulurper  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jfrael ,  who  flew  El  a  his  matter. 
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Abbreviations  made  uje  of  in  this  following  Work. 


A.  for  Afabick 

B.  Britifh. 

C.  Country  Word. 
C.  Ur.  Wcllh. 

Ch.  Chaldee. 

C.  L.  Civil  Law. 

C.  T.  Chymical  Term. 
Dan.  Danifh. 

Du.  Dutch. 

P.orFr.  French. 

F.  L.  Foreft  Law. 


F.  of  L.  French  of  Latin 
Gr.  Greek. 

Si.  Hebrew. 

H.  P.  Hunting  Phrafe. 
H.  T.  Hunting  Term. 
Ital.  Italian 
X.  Latin. 

L.  P.  Law  Phrafe. 

L  T.  Law  Term. 

M.  P.  Military  Phrafe. 
M.  T.  Military  Term. 


N.  C.  North  Country. 

O.  Old  Word. 

O,  C.  Old  Chara&er. 
O.  F,  Old  French. 

O.  L.  Old  Latin. 

O  P.  Old  Phrafe. 

O  R.  Old  Record. 

O.  s.  Old  Statute. 

P.  T.  Phyfical  Term. 
P.  W.  Poetical  Word. 


Sax.  Saxon. 

Sc.  Scotch. 

S.  L.  Statute  Law. 

Span.  Spanifh. 

S.  P.  Sea  Phrafe. 

S.  T.  Sea  Term. 

.S'.  IV.  Scripture  Word. 

Syr.  Syriack 

Teut.  Tcutonick  or  Antieat. 
German. 


Quzedam  Errata 

IN  Adenography,  for  treaty  read  treatife.  In  na¬ 
tural  Agents  after  the  word  produce  add  one  fort 
of  effeft  with  an  incapacity  to  produce.  In  Alfet 
after  tryal  of  dele  an.  In  An  at  as  is  inftead  of  our  read 
or.  In  Anemoscope  after  Air  add  or  wind.  IuAngi* 
na  inftead  of  [with  Surgeons]  read  [of  eiyyjxr  Gr.  to 
ftrangle  or  fuffocate].  In  Anno  Domini  inftead  of 
from  the  date  read  in  the  date.  In  Antacida  leave 
out  the  word  like.  For  Antipasis  read  Antifpafs . 
In  Apodioxis  leave  out  any.  For  Theatrical  Arith* 
metick  read  theorical.  For  numerous  Arithmetics 
read  numeral.  In  Dyadic  Arith  metick  leave  out  de¬ 
cade.  In  Assembles  for  Line  is  being  leave  out  is.  For 
Audiendo  and  determinando  read  terminando.  In  Anec¬ 
dote  add  [of  dcvixloT^-  not  publifhed]  In  Apology 
[i’XeKoyta.  of  iiroKoylu  read  or  d.TrotoyU/uM  I  refute  or 
gainfay]  an  excufe  or  defence,  a  difcourfe  or  writing  in  de¬ 
fence  of  a  perfon.  For  Conspitratione  read confpira- 
tione. 

In  the  Dedication  in  Page  2  line  19  for  never  read  ever. 
Thefe  errors  arc  what,  for  want  of  opportunity  before  the 
publication,  I  have  obfcrv’d,  but  doubt  not  but  that  there  are 
many  more  (as  in  a  work  of  this  bulk  and  variety,  may 
xeafonably  be  expe&ed-)  which,  however  I  hope,  are  nei¬ 
ther  fo  many  nor  fb  great,  but  that  the  candid  reader,  as 
they  occur,  will  be  able  to  correft,  and  impute  rather  to 
the  precipitancy  of  the  prefs,  than  to  the  negligence  of 
the  author. 

The  conftruGion  and  ufe  of  Nepiers  Bones  happening  to 
be  omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  is  inferred,  here. 

They  are  rods,  Plates,  or  Lamella  of  <wcod,  metal,  pafie- 
hoard,  or  other  matter  of  an  oblong  form  (as  in  the  ta¬ 
bic)  and  each  divided  into  9  little  fquares ;  each  of  which 
is  refolved  into  two  tables  diagonally. 

In  thefe  little  fquares  are  written  the  numbers  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  table  ,  in  fuch  order  as  that  the  units,  or  right 
hand  figures,  are  found  in  the  right  hand  triangle,  and 
the  tens  on  the  left  hand  figures  in  the  left  hand  triangle ; 
fee  the  table. 

The  ule  of  them  in  multiplication. 

To  multiply  any  given  number  by  another ;  difpofe  the 
Lamella  in  fuch  order,  tnat  the  top  figures  may  exhibit  the 
multiplicand,  and  then  join  the  Lamella  of  units  on  the 
left  hand ,  in  which  feek  the  right  hand  figure  of  the 
multiplicator ;  and  write  out  the  other  numbers  which 
correfpond  to  it  in  the  fquares  of  the  other  Lamella ,  add¬ 
ing  the  feveral  numbers  which  occur  in  the  fame  Rhumb 
together  and  their  fums.  And  after  the  fame  manner 
write  out  the  other  numbers  which  correfpond  to  the  other 
figures  of  the  multiplicator ;  and  difpofe  them  under  one 
another  as  in  the  common  Multiplication ;  and  then  add 
the  feveral  Numbers  into  one  fum. 


Typographica. 

As  for  Example, 

If  6125  is  to  be  multiply’d  by  35 6,  having  tabulated  the 
multiplicator,  tfie  feveral  produ&s  thereof  into  each  figure 
of  the  multiplier  you  are  directed  to  by  the  Index  ;  which 
being  added  together  (refpeQ:  being  had  to  the  due  placing 
their  fum)  is  21519788,  which  is  the  produ&  of  6123  by 
356. 

61.23 

$56 


36738 

30615 

18369 


2179788 

The  Ufe  of  Nepiers  Bones  in  Divifion. 

Difpofe  the  Lamella  fo  that  the  uppermoft  Figures  may 
exhibit  the  divifor,  to  thefe  join  the  lamella  of  units  on 
the  left  hand.  Defcend  under  the  divifor  till  you  come  to 
tliofc  figures  of  the  dividend,  wherein  it  is  nift  required 
how  oft  the  divifor  is  found,  or  at  leaft  the  next  left  num¬ 
ber,  which  is  to  be  fubtradled  from  thedividend,  and  write 
down  the  number  correfponding  to  this  in  the  place  of  u- 
nits  for  a  quotient.  Determine  the  other  parts  of  the  quo¬ 
tient  after  the  fame  manner,  and  the  divifion  will  be  com- 
pleated. 

As  for  Example, 

Thus,  if  2179788  is  to  be  divided  by  6123,  it  will 
give  in  the  Quotient  356, 

Having  difpos'd  the  Lamella ,  or  tabulated  the  divifor 
6123,  I  fee  that  6123  cannot  be  had  in  2179  ;  therefore  I 
take  5  places,  and  on  the  rods  finding  a  number  that  is  e- 
qual,  or  next  lefs  to  21797,  which  is  18369,  t^hatis,  3  times 
the  divifor  ;  fet  3  in  the  quotient,  and  lubtrafl:  18369  from 
the  figures  above,  and  there  refts  3428  ;  to  which  add  8, 
the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  feek  again  on  the  rods 
for  it,  or  the  next  lefs,  which  being  found  to  be  J  times, 
fet  7  in  the  quotient,  and  fubtraS  30615  from  34288,  and 
there  refts  3673  ;  to  which  add  8  the  laft  figure  in  the  di¬ 
vidend,  and  finding  it  to  be  6  times  the  divifor,  fet  6  in 
the  quotient. 

6125)2179788(356 
•  •  • 

18369 


34288 
3061  j 


36738 

36738 
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Printed  for  T.  Cox,  at  the  Lamb  under  the  Royal-Exchange,  A  Collection  of  TRACTS, 
on  various  Subjects.  Written  by  Thomas  Chubb.  Containing, 


I.  ^'T''  HE  Supremacy  of  the  Father  afferted:  Or,  eight 
X.  Arguments  from  Scripture  to  prove,  that  the  Son 
is  a  Being  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  Father,  and 
that  the  Father  alone  is  the  fupreme  God.  Firft  Printed 
in  the  Year  1715. 

II.  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  vindicated :  Or,  Ob- 
fervations  on  Mr.  Claggett’s  Book,  entituled,  Arianifm  ana¬ 
tomiz’d.  Wherein  is  Ihewn,  that  what  Mr.  Claggett,  and 
others,  call  Chrift’s  divine  Nature,  is  fb  far  from  being 
the  real  and  very  Son  of  God,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  very  Father  of  God’s  Son. 

III.  An  Appendix,  being  an  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Perfonal  CharaXer  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  what  is  ne- 
celfary  to  be  believed  concerning  him  ;  and  likewife  into 
the  Scnfe  and  Meaning  of  our  Lord’s  Words,  viz.  Except 
ye  believe  that  I  am  he,  ye  ihall  die  in  your  Sins,  as  in 
John  viii.  24. 

IV.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Property,  wherein  is  confi¬ 
der’d  Liberty  of  Conlcience. 

V.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Sin,  in  which  is  conftdered 
Original  Sin. 

VI.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Juftification. 

VII.  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Senfe  and  Meaning 
of  our  Lord’s  Words,  viz.  Son,  thy  Sins  be  forgiven  thee, 
as  in  Mark  ii.  5. 

VIII.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Sinners  Deliverance  from 
Condemnation;  wherein  the  Cale  of  Chrift’s  SatisfaXion  is 
conlidered,  and  impartially  ftated,  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  Account  of  it. 

IX.  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Juftice  of  God. 

X.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Infinite  Juftice,  and  Infinite 
Satisfaction. 

XI.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Faith  and  Myfteries :  Or, 
a  four  fold  Enquiry  ;  filft,  what  Faith  is  ;  fecondly,  what 
the  ObieX  of  Faith  is;  thirdly,  what  a  Myftery  is;  fourth¬ 
ly,  whether  a  Myftery  is  the  ObjeXof  Faith  ? 

XII.  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Revelation. 

XIII.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Prayer. 

XIV.  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Unity,  or  Onenefs 
of  the  Church,  or  Body  of  Chrift. 

XV.  An  Enquiry  into  that  important  Queftion, 
Whether  Chrift  is  foie  King  in  his  own  Kingdoms  ? 
or,  Whether  the  civil  Magiftrate,  or  the  Paftors  in  Chrift’s 
Church,  are  inverted  with  Authority  to  rule  Chrift’s  Sub¬ 
jects  by  making  Laws  to  direX  their  Behaviour  and  ConduX 
in  Chrift’s  Service  ?  which  Laws  they  (viz.  Chrift’s  SubjeXs) 
are  obliged  in  Confidence  to  pay  aXive  Obedience  to.  In 
a  Letter  to  a  Gentleman. 

XVI.  Part  of  a  Letter  to  another  Gentleman,  relating 
to  the  foregoing  Enquiry. 

XVII.  The  Previous  Queftion,  with  Regard  to  Reli¬ 
gion.  Humbly  offered  to  be  confidered,  in  order  to  the 
fettling  and  determining  all  other  Queftions  on  this  Sub- 
jeX. 

XVIII.  A  Supplement  to  the  Previous  Queftion,  with 
Regard  to  Religion.  Wherein  fieveral  Objections  made  to 
the"  Previous  Queftion  are  examined,  and  in  which  God’s 
moral  CharaCter  is  more  fully  vindicated.  In  a  Letter  to 
a  Friend. 

XIX.  The  Cafe  of  Abraham,  with  Regard  to  his  of¬ 
fering  up  Ifaac  in  Sacrifice  re-examined.  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Clergyman. 

XX.  A  Vindication  of  God’s  Moral  Character,  as  to 
the  Caufe  and  Origin  of  Evil,  both  Natural  and  Mo¬ 
ral.  Wherein  the  Cafe  of  Liberty  and  Ncceflity  is  con¬ 
fidered,  w  ith  Regard  to  human  Actions.  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend. 

XXI.  A  Supplement  to  the  Vindication  of  God’s  Mo¬ 
ral  CharaXer.  Wherein  three  Objections  are  examined  ; 
two  urged  againft  the  Wifdom  and  Goodneisof  God,  and 
the  other  againft  human  Liberty. 

XXII.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  Perfecution,  wherein  the 
Grounds  upon  which  Chriftians  affliCl  and  grieve,  and  be¬ 
reave  each  other  of  Life,  for  their  different  Opinions  in 
Matters  of  Religion,  are  examined. 

XXIII.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Barclay’s  Principles, 
with  Regard  to  Man's  natural  Ability  fince  the  Fall ;  as 
laid  down  in  his  Book,  entitled,  An  Apology  for  the 
true  Chrifiian  Divinity,  [as  the  fame  is’  held  lorth  and 


preached  by  the  People  called,  in  Scorn,  Quakers.  Where¬ 
in  is  fhevvn,  that  the  faid  Principles  are  erroneous,  and  in 
which  human  Nature  is  vindicated  from  that  Burden  of 
Reproach  he  has  loaded  it  with.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
occafion’d  by  the  great  Commendation  given  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
clay’s  Performance,  in  the  Britifli  Journal,  Numb.  XXX. 
and  now  offered  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Pe9ple  called 
Quakers. 

XXIV.  Human  Nature  vindicated  v  Or,  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Beaven’s  Book,  entituled,  Supernatural  Influences  ne- 
ceffary  to  Salvation  ;  being  a  Vindication  of  the  fourth 
Propofition  of  Robert  Barclay’s  Apology.  Wherein  is 
fhewn,  That  Man,  in  his  natural  Capacity,  is  a  Moral  A- 
gent;  that  he  has  Power,  and  is  at  Liberty  to  do  both  Good 
and  Evil ;  and  confequently,  can  render  himfelf  either  ac¬ 
ceptable  or  difpleafing  to  his  Maker.  In  a  lecond  Letter 
to  a  Friend.  Humbly  offered  to  the  Confideration  of  the 
People  called  Quakers. 

XXV.  Some  Ihort  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Morgan’s  TraX, 
entitled,  A  Letter  to  Mr  Chubb;  occafioned  by  his  two 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  &c.  >  .In  a  third  Letter  to  a  Friend. 
Humbly  offered  to  the  Confideration  of  the  People  called 
Quakers. 

XXVI.  Scripture  Evidence  confider’d :  In  a  View  of  the 
Controverfy  betwixt  the  Author  and  Mr.  Barclay’s  Defen¬ 
ders,  viz.  Air.  Beaven  and  Dr  Morgan.  Wherein  is  fhewn. 
What  Qualifications  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  take  place 
in  the  Bible,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  being  the  Rule 
of  Truth;  and  that,  as  it  is  fuch  a  Rule,  the  following 
Propofition,  viz.  that  Man  cannot  do  what  is  morally  Good, 
without  a  fupcrnatual  Influence,  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  con¬ 
tained  therein.  In  a  fourth  Letter  to  a  Friend.  Humbly- 
offered  to  the  Confideration  of  the  People  call’d  Quakers, 

XXVII.  RefleXions  on  natural  Liberty.  Wherein  the 
Cafe  of  Liberty  and  Neceffity,  when  confider’d  as  a  proper 
Foundation  for  Virtue  and  Religion,  for  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nilhments,  is  examined.  Occafioned  by  Dr.  Morgan's 
Tract,  entituled,  A  Defence  of  natural  and  revealed  Reli¬ 
gion.  In  a  fifth  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

XXVIII.  Some  farther  RefleXions  on  natural  Liberty; 
wherein  feveral  other  Points  relating  to  the  Subject  are 
confidered. 

XXIX.  The  Glory  of  Chrift :  Or,  a  Difcourfe  upon 
thofe  Words,  as  they  are  in  Sr.  Paul’s  fecond  Epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  Chap.  viii.  Vqrfe  23.  Wherein  is  fhewn,  That 
the  Chriftian  Salvation  is  the  only  proper  Expedient  to  take 
away  divine  Difpleafure,  and  to  render  Men  truly  accepta¬ 
ble  and  well  pleafing  to  God.  Humbly  offer’d  to  the  Con¬ 
fideration  of  the  Modern  Deifts. 

XXX.  A  Letter  of  Thanks  to  the  Author  of  the  TraX, 
entitled,  A  Friendly  Admonition  to  Mr.  Chubb;  wherein 
the  feveral  Things  complained  of  in  that  Admonition,  are 
confidered. 

XXXI  A  few  Things  humbly  offer’d  to  the  Confidera¬ 
tion  both  of  Believers  and  Unbelievers,  in  thefe  happy  Days 
of  Liberty  of  Enquiry. 

XXXII  Some  Ihort  RefleXions  on  Virtue  and  Happinefs. 
Wherein  is  fhewn,  That  Good  and  Evil  are  founded  in 
the  abftraX  Nature  and  Reafon  of  Things  :  That  Selfifh- 
nefs  and  Benevolence  are  two  diftinX  and  independent 
Principles  of  AXion  in  Alan  :  That  Virtue  is  folely  found¬ 
ed  in  Benevolence  ;  and,  that  the  preferving  and  cherilhing 
in  ourfelves  a  benevolent  Temper  and  Difpofition,  is  the 
moftfure  Way  to  a  happy  Life. 

XXXIII.  Some  ihort  RefleXions  on  Virtue  and  Vice. 
Wherein  is  fhewn,  What  kind  of  Virtue  is,  in  Reafon, 
rewardable  ;  and  what  kind  of  Vice  is,  in  Reafon,  punifh- 
able.  Occafioned  by  Dr.  Morgan's  TraX,  entitled,  A 
Defence  of  Natural  'and  Revealed  Religion. 

XXXIV.  Some  ihort  Reflexions  on  the  Grounds  and 
Extent  of  Authority  and  Liberty,  with  refpeX  to  Civil 
Government :  Wherein  the  Authority  of  Civil  Governours, 
in  Matters  of  Religion  is  particularly  confider’d.  Occafi¬ 
oned  by  Dr.  Rogers’s  Vindication  of  the  Civil  Eftablifh. 
ment  of  Religion. 

XXXV.  RefleXions  on  National  Puniihments.  Where¬ 
in  two  ObjeXions  raifed  againft  what  is  advanced,  in  the 
Author’s  Difcourfeon  the  Grounds  and  Extent  of  Authority 
and  Liberty,  with  RefpeX  to  Civil  Government,  are  ex¬ 
amined.  In  Anfwer  to  a  private  Letter  from  a  Gentleman 


